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ADTERTISEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


No  other  improTements  have  heen  attempted  in  this  edition  of  Mr.  Watson's 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  than  adding  a  few  notes  in  relation  to  some 
matters  existing  in  this  country,  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and 
rendering  those  passages  and  phrases  into  English  which  had  heen  left  untranslated. 
Such  translations  are  included  in  brackets.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  only 
that  part  of  the  work  firom  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  second  page  has  been  printed 
mider  the  superintendence  of  the  present  editor ;  the  former  part  having  passed 
throug-li  the  press  previous  to  the  last  general  conference. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  in  commendation  of  this  work.  Whatever 
merit,  however,  may  be  attached  to  others  of  a  similar  character  which  have  preced- 
ed it,  we  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all,  that  Mr.  Watson,  by  furnishing  this  Dic- 
tionary, has  supplied  a  desideratum,  in  the  department  of  Biblical  and  Theological 
literatuie,  which  had  long  been  felt,  and  for  doing  which  the  religious  communitt 
will  not  be  backward  in  acknowledging  its  obligations. 
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AAR 
AARON,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed, 
of  the  tdbe  of  Leri  Aaron  was  three  yean 
okkr  than  his  brother  Moses ;  and  when  Gtod 
appeared  in  the  burning  bosh,  Moses  having 
excused  himself  from  the  \mdertaking  commit- 
ted to  him,  by  ttrg:ing  that  he  was  slow  of  speech, 
Aaron,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  was  made 
ids  interpreter  and  ^x^kesman ;  and  in  effecting 
thsdeliTerance  of  the  Hebrews  we  therefore  find 
them  constantly  associated.  During  the  march 
of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  appointed  by  Gtod  to 
exercise  for  orer  the  office  of  priests  in  the 
tabernacle. 

Moses  having  ascended  the  mountain  to  re- 
cesve  the  law  from  Grod,  Aaron,  his  sons,  and 
sereaty  elders,  followed  him,  Exod.  xxiv,  1,  2. 
9-11 ;  not  indeed  to  the  summit,  but  **  alar  off,'^ 
*'  aod  they  saw  the  Grod  of  Israel,"  that  is,  the 
giory  in  which  he  appeared,  "as  it  were  the 
pared  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were 
the  body  of  heaven  (or  clearness ;" — a  clear  and 
dazxling  azure,  a  pure,  unmingled  splendour 
like  that  of  the  heavens.  **  And  upon  the  nobles 
of  Israel,"  Aaron,  his  sons,  and  the  seventy 
dders,  "  he  laid  not  his  hand," — thev  were  not 
destroyed  by  a  sight  which  must  have  over- 
▼befaned  the  weakness  of  mortal  men  had  they 
■ot  been  strengthened  to  bear  it;  "and  they 
&d  eat  and  drink," — they  jo3rfblly  and  devoutly 
feasted  before  the  Lord,  as  a  religious  act,  upon 
the  sacrifices  they  offered.  After  this  they  de- 
parted, and  Moses  remained  with  Qod  on  the 
Ttrr  summit  of  the  mount  forty  days. 

Daring  this  period,  the  people,  grown  impa- 
tient at  me  long  absence  of  Moses,  addressed 
t^emadves  to  Aaron  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
laying,  **  Make  us  gods  which  shall  go  before 
vs:  for,  as  for  this  Moaes,  the  man  that  brought 
op  out  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  we  wot  not  what 
become  of  him."  Aaron  sinfully  yielded  to 
importunities  of  the  people;  ami  having 
sd  them  tobring  the  pendants  and  the  ear- 
of  their  wives  ana  children,  he  melted 
down,  and  then  made  a  golden  calf,  pro- 
lifaly  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Apis,  an  ox 
cuf  dedicated  to  Osiris.  In  this  instance  the 
was  dedicated  to  Jehovah  the  true  God ; 
the  guilt  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
ge  worship,  which,  when  even  ultimately 
_  to  Gbd,  he  has  forbidden.  Neither  are 
to  be  worehipped,  nor  the  true  God  by 
sees ; — this  is  the  standing  unrepealeo  law 
HieATcn.  The  calf  was  ceuled  a  eokien  calf, 
,  hi||^y  ornamented  with  ^U.  Having 
the  idol,  the  people  placed  it  on  a  pedes- 


AAR 
tal,  and  danced  around  it,  saying, "  These  be  thy 
gods,  O  Israelj"  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Nehe- 
miah,  "  This  is  thy  God,"  the  image  or  symbol 
of  thy  God,  "  which  brous^ht  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  Moses,  having  hastened  from 
the  mount  by  the  command  of  God,  testified  to 
the  people,  by  breaking  the  tables  cT  the  law 
in  tneir  presence,  that  the  covenant  between 
Qod  and  them  was  now  rendered  of  none  effect 
throng  their  offence.  He  also  indignantly  re> 
proved  Aaron,  whoae  sin  indeed  had  kindled 
against  him  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he 
would  "have  destroyed  him  but  that  Moses 
prayed  for  him." 

After  the  tabernacle  was  built,  Moses  conse- 
crated Aaron  to  the  high  priesthood  with  the 
holy  oil,  and  invested  him  with  his  priestly 
rob«s, — ^his  garments  "  of  glory  and  beau  y ; 
but  Aaron's  weakness  was  again  manifest  i  in 
concurring  with  Miriam,  his  sister,  to  ce  oure. 
and  oppose  Moses,  through  envy.  Aaron,  as 
being  tne  elder  brother,  could  not  perhaps  brook 
his  superiority.  What  the  motive  of  Miriam 
micht  be  docs  not  appear ;  but  she  being  struck 
witn  leprosy,  this  punishmem,  as  being  imme- 
diately firom  Gtod,  opened  Aaron's  eyes ;  he  ac- 
knowledged his  fault,  and  asked  forgiveness  of 
Moses  both  for  himself  and  his  sister. 

Aaron  himself  became  also  the  object  of  jeal- 
ousy; but  t)^o  miraculous  interpositions  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office  of  high  priest,  as  of 
Divine  appointment.  The  firet  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ivoreh,  who  sought  that  office  for  him- 
self, and  of  the  two  huirared  and  fifty  Levites 
who  supported  his  pretensions,  Num.  xvi.  The 
second  was  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod, 
which  was  designed  "to  cause  the  murmurings 
of  the  Israelites  against  him  to  cease,"  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  chosen  of  Gk)d.  Moses  having, 
at  the  command  of  God,  taken  twelve  rods  of 
an  almond  tree  from  the  princes  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  Aaron's  separately,  he  placed  them 
in  the  tabernacle  before  the  sancttiary,  after 
having  written  upon  each  the  name  of  the  tribe 
which  it  represented,  and  upon  the  rod  of  Aaron 
the  name  of  Aaron.    The  day  following,  when 


i( 


was 


the  rods  were  taken  out,  that  of  Aaron 
budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds."  This  rod 
therefore  was  laid  up  by  the  ark,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  ot  tlie  miracle,  and  to  be  a 
token  of  Aaron's  right  to  his  office., 

Aaron  married  Elisheba,  the  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judoh,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  ^eazar  and 
Ithamar,  Exodus  vi,  23.    The  two  first  wen 
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kSlod  hj  fire  from  heaven,  as  a  puniahment  for 
,  presuming  to  oflTer  incense  with  strange  fire  in 
their  censers,  Lev.  x,  1, 2.^  From  the  two  others 
the  succession  of  high  priests  was  continued  in 
Israel. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  is  pecu- 
liarly solemn  and  affecting.  As  he  and  Moses, 
in  striking  the  rock  at  Meriboh,  Kum.  xvi,  had 
not  honoured  God  bv  a  perfect  obedience  and 
iaith,  he  in  his  wratn  declared  unto  them  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  the  promised  land. 
Soon  afler,  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  "  Take 
Aaron,  and  EHeazar,  his  son,  and  bring  them  up 
to  mount  Hor :  and  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments," 
— his  splendid  pontifical  vestments, — "  and  put 
them  upon  ELeazar,  his  son ;  and  Aaron  shall 
be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall  die  there." 
This  command  was  carried  into  efiect  in  the 
presence  of  all  Israel,  who  were  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain;  and  his  son  being 
invested  with  the  father's  priestiv  dress,  Aaron 
died,  and  all  the  people  mourned  for  him  thirty 
davs.  His  sepulchro  was  left  unmarked  aod 
unknown,  perhaps  to  prevent  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  future  a^es.  In  Deuteronomy  it 
is  said  that  Aaron  died  at  Mosera ;  because  that 
was  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  mount 
Hor  was  situated. 

2.  The  PRIESTHOOD  being  established  in  Aaron 
iind  his  family,  the  nature  of  this  office  among 
the  Israelites,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
high  priest  and  the  other  priests,  require  here 
to  oe  pointed  out. 

Beiore  the  promulgation  of  the  law  by  Moses, 
the  fathers  of  every  family,  and  the  princes  of 
every  tribe,  were  priests.  This  was  the  case  both 
before  and  afler  the  flood ;  for  Cain  and  Abel, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  Abimelech,  Loban,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  themselves  offered  their  own  sacri- 
fices. But  after  the  Loiti  had  chosen  the  family 
of  Aaron,  and  annexed  the  priesthood  to  that 
line,  then  the  rieht  of  sacrificing  to  God  was 
reserved  to  that  mmily  only.  The  high  priest- 
hood was  confined  to  the  first-bom  in  success 
sion;  and  the  rest  of  his  posterity  were  priests 
simply  so  called,  or  priests  of  the  second  order. 
Botn  m  the  high  priest  and  the  second  or  in- 
ferior priests,  two  things  deserve  notice, — their 
consecration  and  their  ofiice.  In  some  thin^ 
they  differed,  and  in  others  agreed.  In  their 
c(ms€craH4m  they  differed  thus :  the  high  priest 
hod  the  chrism,  or  sacred  ointment^  poured  upon 
his  head,  so  as  to  run  down  to  his  beard,  and 
tlie  skirts  of  his  garment,  Exod.  xxx,  23 ;  Lev. 
viii,  12 ;  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2.  But  the  second  priests 
were  only  sprinkled  with  this  oil,  mixed  with 
i  I  he  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  I^ev.  viii,  3D.  They 
•  differed  also  in  their  robeXj  which  were  a  neces- 
-  sory  adjunct  to  consecration.  The  hig[h  priest 
wore  at  thd  ordinary  times  of  his  ministration 
in  the  temple,  eight  garments  :~linen  drawers 
^-a  coat  of  fine  unen  close  to  nis  skin — an  em- 
bfoidered  girdle  of  fine  linen,  blue  and  scarlet, 
to  aurround  the  coat — a  robe  all  of  blue  with 
seventy-two  bells,  and  as  many  embroidered 
pomegranates  upon  the  skirts  of  it ;  this  was 
.put  over  the  coat  and  girdle — an  ephod  of  ^;oU, 
and  of  blue,  purple,  scariet,  and  fine  bnen, 
wztmght,  on  tho  shoaldersof  which 


weve  two  stones  en^ved  witli  the  namea  of 
the  twelve  tribes ;  this  was  put  over  the  robe, 
and  girt  with  a  curious  girdle  of  the  same — a 
breastplate,  about  a  span  square,  wrought  with 
sold,  blue,  puiple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and 
fastened  upon  the  ephod  by  golden  chains  and 
rings ;  in  this  breastplate  were  placed  the  urim 
and  thummim,  also  twelve  several  stones,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes — a  mitre 
of  finelinen,  sixteen  cubits  long,  to  wrap  round 
his  head — ^and  lostlv,  a  plate  of  gold,  or  holy 
crown,  two  fingers  broaa,  whereon  was  engrav- 
ed, "  Holiness  to  the  Loxd ;"  this  was  tied  with 
blue  lace  upon  the  front  of  the  mitre.  Beside 
these  garments,  which  he  wore  in  his  ordinary 
ministration,  there  were  four  others,  which  he 
wore  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  viz. 
on  the  day  or  expiation,  when  he  went  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  wnich  was  once  a  year.  These 
were:   linen  drawers — a  linen  coat — a  linen 

E'rdle7-a  linen  mitre,  all  white,  Exod.  xxviii ; 
sv.  xvi,  4.  But  the  inferior  priests  had  only 
four  garments :  linen  drawers — a  linen  coat — 
a  linen  jgirdle — a  linen  bonnet.  ^  The  priest  and 
high  pnest  differed  also  in  their  marriage  re- 
stricttons  )  for  the  high  priest  might  not  marry 
a  widow,  nor  a  divorced  woman,  nor  a  harlot, 
but  a  virgin  only;  whereas  the  other  priests 
mio^ht  lawfully  marry  a  widow,  Lev.  xxi,  7. 

In  the  following  particulars  the  high  priest 
and  inferior  priests  agreed  in  their  consecra- 
tion J  both  were  to  be  void  of  bodily  blemish — 
both  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle— both  were  to  be  washed 
with  water — ^both  were  to  be  consecrated  by 
offering  up  certain  sacrifices — both  were  to 
have  the  bfood  of  a  ram  put  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear,  the  thumb  of  tne  right  hand,  and  the 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  Elxod.  xxix,  20.  In 
the  time  of  consecration,  certain  pieces  of  the 
sacrifice  were  put  into  the  priest's  nand,  which 
was  called  "  filling  his  hand }"  hence  the  He- 
brew phrase,  "  to  ml  the  hand,'*  signifies  con- 
secration. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  offices,  the  high 
priest  differed  from  the  other  priests  in  these 
particulars :  the  high  priest  only,  and  that  but 
once  a  year,  might  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies 
— the  hi^h  priest  might  not  mourn  for  his  near- 
est relations  by  uncovering  his  head,  or  tearing 
any  part  of  nis  garments,  except  the  skirt; 
whereas  the  priest  was  allowed  to  mourn  for 
these  six, — father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  bro- 
ther, and  sister  if  she  hod  no  husband,  hex. 
xxi,  2, 10,  U  ;  but  they  agreed  in  these  respects ; 
tliey  both  burnt  incense  and  offered  sacrincea^ 
they  both  sounded  the  trumpet,  either  as  an 
alarm  in  war,  or  to  assemble  the  people  and 
their  rulers — ^they  both  slew  the  sacrifices — 
both  instructed  the  people— and  both  judged  of 
leprosy. 

For  the  more  orderly  performance  of  these 
offices,  the  high  priest  had  his  sagan,  who,  in 
case  of  the  high  priest's  pollution,  perfonooed 
his  duty.  The  high  priest  and  his  sagan  i»- 
sembled  our  bishop  axxi  his  suffragan. 

3.  Aaron  was  a  type  of  Christ,  not  peraonsJlv, 
but  as  the  high  priest  of  the  Jewish  church. 
All  the  prieats,  as  offering  gifU  and  sacrifices^ 
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irere  m  tlieir  ofRee  iyvcn  of  Clizist ;  but  Aaron 
fspedflUr,  1'  As  tin  nigh  priest.  2.  In  entering 
mio  the  noly'  place  «n  the  g;reat  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  reconciling  the  people  to  God;  in 
making  interoession  for  them,  and  pronouncing 
itpon  then  tbe  bUning  of  Jehoran,  at  the  ter^ 
mmaiion  of  aolemn  serriees.  3.  In  being  anoint- 
ed ▼ith  the  holy  oil  by  effusion^  which  was  pre- 
ignratire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  our 
I^  was  endowed.  4.  In  bearing  the  names  of 
si  die  tribes  of  Israel  upon  his  breast  and  upon 
Lb  dxraklers,  thus  presenting  them  always  be- 
fore God,  and  representing  them  to  him.    5.  In 
bra*  the  medium  of  their  inquiring  of  God  by 
cnmtnd  thummim;  and  of  the  communication 
of  ba  viil  to  them.    But  though  the  offices  of 
AaroB  viere  typical,  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is 
of  idiierent  and  higher  ORoea  than  his,  name- 
h,  that  of  Met^chizedeck.    See  Calp,  PaiEarr, 
trpc  Epbod,  Brsastplatc,  Urim. 

Afi,  in  the  Hebrew  chronology,  the  elerenth 
oomh  of  the  ciril  year,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
radcsiastical  year,  which  began  with  Nisan. 
This  month  answered  to  the  moon  of  July, 
cnaprehorfing  part  of  July  and  August,  and 
ccoiamed  thirty  days. 

The  first  day  of  this  month  is  observed  as  a 
Ibt  br  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  Aaron's  death ; 
3Bd  tbe  ninth,  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
traction of  the  tetnple  by  If  ebuchadnezzar,  in 
ibe  Tfar  before  Chnst  587.  Josephus  obserres, 
tbu  the  burning  of  the  temple  ny  Nebuchad- 
lezztfhsppenea  on  the  same  day  of  the  year 
M»  which  It  was  afterward  burned  by  Titus. 
Tlie  tame  day  was  remarkable  for  Adrian's 
*^^  wUch  prohibited  the  Jews  to  continue  in 
J'vxK  or  to  look  toward  Jerusalem  and  lament 
Vi  iadttion.  The  eighteenth  day  is  also  kept 
s«,2  fast,  becaose  the  sacred  lamp  was  cxtin< 
nhiMd  on  that  night,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
On  ibe  twenty -first,  or,  according  to  Scaliger, 
^tyfMy-second  day,  was  a  feast  called  Xylo- 
pJwia,  from  their  laying  up  the  necessary  wood 
!> tbe  temple:  and  on  the  twenty-fourth,  a  feast 
i&cnBUDonoration  of  the  abolismno^  of  a  law  by 
|be  Asmoneans,  or  Maccabees,  which  had  beon 
"Onxtaoed  by  the  Sadducees,  and  which  enact- 
p^  tbtt  both  sons  and^  daughters  should  alike 
fflfeerit  the  estate  of  their  parents. 
ABADDON,Heb.  corresponding  to  ApoUytm, 
Or.  that  is,  Destrofer^  is  represented,  Rev.  ix, 
11)  as  king  of  the  locusts,  and  the  angel  of  the 
botioBleis  pit.  Le  Clerc  and  Dr.  Hammond 
^ndentand  oy  the  locusts  in  this  passage,  the 
ttslots  and  robbers  who  infested  and  desolated 
Jodea  before  Jemsalem  was  taken  by  the  Ro* 
P|°a;  and  by  Abaddon,  John  of  Giscnala,  who 
bsring  treaciieroasly  lefl  that  town  before  it 
^^  surrendered  to  Titus,  came  to  Jerusalem 
y^  headed  those  of  the  xealots  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  kin^,  and  inrolved  the  Jews 
^  Psny  grierous  ciuamities.  The  learned 
ontiiis  ooneors  in  opinion,  that  the  locusts  are 
•jgned  to  represent  the  sect  of  the  zealots, 
™«ppeared  among  the  Jews  durine  the  siege, 
w  at  UK  time  of  t&  destrucdon  of  Jerusal^. 
^  Mr.  Mede  remarks,  that  the  title  Abaddon 
^Mes  to  Obodes,  the  common  name  of  the 
nur  ^itiia  of  that  pait  of  Ambin  ftom 


J  which  Mohammed  came;   and  considers  the 
'  passage  as  descriptlTe  of  the  inundation  of  tbo 
I  Saracens.    Mr.  Lowman  adopts  and  confinns 
I  this  interpretation.    He  shows  that  the  nse  and 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  em- 
pire exhibit  a  sisnal  euxomplishment  of  this 
prophecy.    All  the  circumstances  here  recited 
correspond  to  the  character  of  the  Arabians, 
and  the  history  of  the  period  that  extended  firom 
t  A.  D.  568  to  A.  D.  6/5.    In  conformity  to  this 
opinion,  Abaddon  may  be  understood  to  denote 
enher  Mohammed,  who  issued  from  the  abyss, 
or  the  care  of  Hera,  to  propa^te  his  pretended 
revelations,  or,  more  genercQly,  the  Saracen 
power.    Mr.  Bryant  supposes  Abaddon  to  have 
Dccn  the  name  of  the  Ophite  deity,  the  worship 
of  whom  prevailed  very  anciently  and  very 
generally. 

AB  AN^A.  Naaman,  the  leper,  on  bein^  di- 
rected to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan,  says,  9  Kings 
V,  12,  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Phaipar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Isradl" 
Probably  the  Abana  is  a  branch  of  the  Barrady, 
or  Chrysorrhoas,  which  derives  its  source  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  eastward ;  runs  round 
and  through  Damascus,  and  continues  its  course 
till  lost  in  the  wilderness^  four  or  five  leagues 
south  of  the  city.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  wDI  have 
that  part  of  Barrady  which  runs  through  Damas- 
cus to  be  the  Abana,  and  the  streams  which 
Water  the  gardens  without  the  city,  to  be  Phslr- 
par ;  but  perhaps  the  Pharpar  is  the  same  With 
Orontes,  the  most  noted  river  of  Syria,  which 
taking  its  rise  a  little  to  the  north  or  north-east 
of  Damascus,  jg^lides  through  a  delightful  plain, 
till,  after  passm?  Antioch,  and  running  about 
two  hundred  mues  to  the  north-west,  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  9  Kings  v,  IS. 
ABBA,  a  Syriac  word,  whicn  signifies/tf^^i^. 
The  learned  Mr.  Selden,  from  the  Babylonian 
Gkmara,  has  proved  that  slaves  were  not  tdlo wed 
to  use  the  title  abba  in  addressing  the  master 
of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged.  This 
may  serve  to  illustrate  Rom.  viii,  15,  and  Qal. 
iv,  o,  as  it  shows  that  through  faith  in  Christ  all 
true  Christians  pass  into  the  relation  of  sons ; 
are  permitted  to  address  God  with  filial  con- 
fidence in  prayer ;  and  to  regard  themselves  as 
heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheriunce.  This  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  6hx!,  inseparably  follows 
our  Justification ;  and  the  power  to  calf  €kxl  our 
Father,  in  this  special  and  appropriative  sense, 
results  from  the  inward  testimony  given  to  our 
forsiveness  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Paul  and 
8t.ldaik  use  tne  Syriac  woid  (zMa,  a  term  which 
was  understood  in  the  synagogues  and  primitive 
assemblies  of  Christians ;  but  added  to  it  when 
writing  to  forei^ers  the  explanation,  father. 
Figuratively,  abba  means  also  a  stmerior,  in 
respect  of  age,  di&;nity,  or  affection,    it  is  mors 

Sarticularly  used  in  the  Syriac^  Coptic,  and 
ithiopic  churches  as  a  title  given  to  their 
bishops.  The  bishops  themselves  bestow  fhs 
title  abba  more  eminently  upon  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  which  occasioned  the  people  to 
give  him  the  title  of  baba.  or  papa,  that  it, 
mndfi&ther;  a  tide  whidi  be  bore  before  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 
ABEDNBQO,  the  Chaldes  name  git«tt  lif 
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Um  kmjS  of  Babylon's  offioor  to  As«mh|  aot 
of  Danid'B  companions,  Dan.  it  7.  ThU  name 
imports  the  senront  of  Na^,  or  Nego,  whid  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  sun,  or  morning  star,  so 
called  from  its  brightness.  Abednego  wsa 
thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  at  B<U>ylon,  with 
his  two  companions  Shadroch  and  Meshachi 
for  Infusing  to  adore  the  statue  erected  by  the 
command  of  iC^ebuchadnezzar.  God  sunered 
them  not  to  be  injured  bv  the  flamea;  but  made 
the  whole  to  redound  to  nis  own  glory,  and  the 
•hame  of  the  idols  of  Babylon.  One  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Qod,  or  a  Divine  person,  probably 
(he  An^l  of  the  Divine  presence  himself,  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  them:  and  they  came 
out  of  the  furnace,  which  nad  been  heated 
seven  times  hotter  than  usual,  so  completely 
preserved  from  the  power  of  the  flames,  that 
not  even  "  the  smelt  of  fire  had  passed  upon 
than."  This  was  an  illustrious  instance  of  the 
courageous  and  hallowed  spirit  of  martyrdom ; 
and  the  interposition  was  no  doubt  designed  to 
anoourajge  Hid  Jews  while  in  captivity,  living 
•mon^  Molaters.  to  hold  fast  their  reli^ion.^  It 
is  an  instance  also  of  those  gracious  visitations 
to  the  old  Heathen  world,  by  which  it  was 
Wudly  called  from  its  idolatries,  and  aroused 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  true  and  only 
Je)M>vali,  who,  in  various  ways,  "  left  not  him- 
self without  witness"  among  them.  A  great 
temporary  effect  was  produced  by  this  and  other 
miracles  related  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but  the 
people  relapsed  again  into  idolatry,  and  justly 
iwought  upon  themselves  all  those  wasting 
judgments  which  in  succession  swept  over  the 
sftiehtiest  and  most  ancient  states. 

ABEL.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  born  probably  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  world ;  though  some  wiU  ^(^^^ 
It  that  he  and  Cain  were  twins.  His  name 
signifies  vapour,  vanity,  and  mig^  be  given 
either  because  our  first  parents  now  began  so 
to  feel  the  emptiness  and  vanity  pf  all  earthly 
things,  that  the  birth  of  another  son  reminded 
them  painfully  of  it,  although  in  itself  a  matter 
•f  joy ;  or  it  was  imposed  under  prophetic  im- 
pulse, and  obscurely  referred  to  his  premature 
desth.  His  employnaent  was  that  of  a  shepherd ; 
Cain  fi)Uowed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Whether  they  re- 
mained in  their  father's  family  at  the  time  when 
they  brought  their  offerings  to  the  Lord,  or  had 
establishments  separate  from  that  of  Adam, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  Abel  was  probably 
unmarried,  or  had  no  children ;  but  Cain's  wife 
is  mentioned.  "At  the  end  of  the  days,"--- 
which  is  a  more  literal  rendering  than  "in 
process  of  time,"  as  in  our  translation,  that  is, 
on  the  Sabbath, — ^both  brothers  brought  an  ofler- 
ing  to  the  Lord.  Cain  "  brought  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground ;"  Abel  "  the  firstlmes  of  his  flock, 
and  of  the  fat  thereof."  "  And  the  Lord  had 
respect  to  Abel  and  to  his  offering  *,  but  unto 
Cam  and  his  offering  he  had  not  respect."  As 
Cain  afterward  complains  that  "  he  should  be 
bid  from  the  face  or  presence  of  the  Lord,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  worship  of  the  first  fam'ily  was 
perfi)rmed  before  some  visible  manifestation  of 
^  l^ory  of  God,  which  thus  consecrated  a  par* 
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ticu^  place  for  their  services.  Soma  hats 
thought  that  this  was  at  the  east  gate  of  Eden, 
where  "  Cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword  were 
^4aeed ;"  but  this  was  a  vengeful  manifestation, 
and  could  only  have  inspired  a  dread  of  God 
inconsistent  with  the  confidence  and  hope  with 
which  men  through  the  promise  of  redemption 
were  now  encouraged  to  draw  nigh  to  liira. 
The  respea  which  God  was  pleased  to  sliow  to 
Abel's  offering,  appears  from  the  account  to 
have  been  sensibly  declared;  for  Cain  must 
have  known  by  some  token  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  was  accepted,  the  absence  of  which 
si^i  OS  to  his  own  offering,  showed  that  it  was 
rejected.  Whether  this  was  by  fire  going  forth 
from  "  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  to  consume 
the  sacrifice,  as  in  later  instances  recorded  io 
the  Old  Testament,  or  in  some  other  way,  it  is 
in  vain  to  inquire ; — that  the  token  of  accept- 
ance was  a  sensible  one  is  however  an  almost 
certain  inference.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Cain 
was  not  to  humble  him  before  God,  but  to  ex- 
cite anger  against  his  brother;  and,  beinjg:  in 
the  field  with  him,  or,  as  the  old  versions  have 
it,  havine  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  gro  out  into  the 
field,"  "he  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brothfr, 
and  slew  him ;"  and  for  that  crime,  by  wliich 
the  first  blood  of  man  was  shed  bv  man  upon 
the  e^rth, — a  murder  aggravated  oy  the  rela 
tionship  and  the  "  righteous"  character  of  the 
sufferer,  and  having  in  it  also  the  nature  of  re- 
ligious persecution, — ^he  was  pronounced  by  the 
I^rd  "  cursed  from  the  earth. 

2.  As  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  is  the  first  on  re- 
cord,  and  has  ^ven  rise  to  some  controversy,  it 
demands  particular  attention.  It  was  offered, 
says  St.  Paul,  "  in  faith,"  and  it  was  "  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice"  tlian  that  of  Cain.  Both 
these  expi*essions  intimate  that  it  was  expiatory 
and  pREFiouiuTiv£. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  it  was  an<2»t« 
mal  offering.  "  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  .the 
ground :  and  Abel  also  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof;"  or,  more 
literallv,  "  the  fat  of  them,'*  that  is,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom^  the  fattest  or  best  of  bis 
flock;  and  in  this  circumstance  consisted  its 
specific  character  as  an  act  of  faith.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  import  of  the  pnrase,  Cj^'Uiova  vtrtar, 
used  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  H(v 
brews,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abel. 
Our  translators  have  rendered  it,  "a  more  ex- 
cellent sacrifice."  Wickliffe  translates  it,  as 
Archbishop  Magee  observes,  uncouthly,  but  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  original,  "  a  much  moro 
sacrifice ;"  and  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
on  this  point  is,  whether  this  epithet  of  "  much 
more,"  or  "fuller,"  refers  to  quantity  or  quality ; 
whether  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  oi  a 
more  abundant,  or  of  a  better,  a  more  exulUni 
sacrifice.  Dr.  Kennicott  takes  it  in  the  sense, 
of  measure  and  Quantity,  as  well  as  quality ;  and 
supposes  that  Aoel  brought  a  double  offering  of 
the  nrstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fruit  ofthe 
ground  also.  His  criticism  has  been  very  satis* 
factorily  refuted  by  Arehbishop  Ma^.  The 
sacrifice  of  Abel  was  that  of  animal  victims,  and 
it  was  indicative  not  of  gratitude  but  of  "  faith :" 
a  quality  not  to  be  made  manifest  by  the 
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fely  of  lA  6ffenn^,  fbr  Hht  one  has  no  reiaAion 

to  the  other. 

3.  This  will  more  folly  ftpmar  if  we  consider 
the  import  of  the  wonls  of  tnc  Apostle, — '•  By 
riiTR  Abel  oflTeied  unto  QaA  a  more  exeenent 
sarhfioe  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  wir* 
inss  that  he  was  RiGflTEOUa,  €iod  testifying;  of  his 
dfts;  and  by  it,  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketb/* 
Mw  what  is  the  meaning;  of  the  Apostle,  when 
le  says  that  it  was  w  itnessed  or  testified  to  Abel 
that  Ke  was  righteous  ?  His  doctrine  is,  that 
incrarc  sinners:  that  all,  consequently,  need 
pardon;  and  to  he  decUtrtd,  toUntssedj  and  de- 
canted rigkteouSf  are,  according  to  his  stvle  of 
whiin^  the  same  as  **  to  be  Justified,  pardoned, 
and  dealt  with  as  righteous.  Thus  be  ar^es 
that  Abraham  belieTnd  God,  "and  it  waa  ae- 
ebunted  to  him  for  righteousness," — •*  that  faith 
»'as  redconed  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,'*— 
"  that  he  received  the  sign  of  circtmicision,  a 
xalj'*  a  visible  confirmatory,  declaratory,  and 
witnessing  mark  "  of  the  righteousness  which 
Iv;  had  by  faith.**  In  these  caaes  we  hare  a 
smiilarity  so  striking,  that  they  can  scarcely  ftiil 
to  explain  each  other.  In  both,  sinful  men  are 
placed  in  the  condition  of  righteous  men;  the 
instrument  in  both  cases,  isfattk  ;  and  the  trans- 
action is,  in  both  cases  also,  publicly  and  sensi- 
bly itUne%S£d^ — as  to  Abranam,  by  the  sign  of 
circumcision}  as  to  Abel,  by  a  visible  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  rejection  of  that 
of  Cain. 

Abel  had  fiaith,  and  he  expressed  that  faith  by 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  he  offered.  It  was  in  this 
vaythat  his  faith  "pleased  Ood;"  it  pleased 
him  as  a  principle,  and  by  the  act  to  whicn  it  led, 
Tbich  act  Was  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to  God 
diflerent  from  that  of  Cain.  Cain  had  not  this 
faith,  whatever  might  be  its  object ;  and  Cain, 
aocordingiy,  did  not  bring  an  offering  to  which 
God  had  "respect.**  That  which  vitiated  the 
offering  of  Cam  was  the  want  of  this  faith;  for 
ks  oflering  was  not  significant  of  faith :  that 
which  "pleased  God^'  in  the  case  of  Abel,  was 
bia  faith ;  and  he  had  "  inspect"  to  his  ofTering, 
because  it  was  the  expression  of  that  faith ;  ami 
^2{»n  hii  fiaith  so  expressing  itself,  God  wit- 
»«sed  to  him  **that  he  was  righteous."  So 
forcibly  do  the  words  of  St.  Pam,  when  com- 
menting upon  this  transaction,  show,  that  Abel's 
sacrifice  was  accepted,  because  of  its  immediate 
cAnaection  with  hisfaithf  for  by  faith  he  is  said 
Ui  hare  offered  it ;  and  whatever  it  might  be, 
vhich  mode  AbeVs  offering  differ  from  that  of 
Cain,  wh^her  abundance,  or  kindf  or  both,  this 
vas  the  result  of  his  faith.  So  evident  also  is 
it  from  the  Apostle,  that  Abel  was  witnessed  to 
be  "  righteous,*'  not  with  reference  to  any  pre- 
rioos  '*  habit  of  a  reli^ous  life,"  as  some  say, 
but  with  reference  to  his  faith;  and  to  this  faith 
Bs  expressins;  itself  by  his  offering  "  a  more  ex- 
alleat  sacrifice." 

4.  If,  then,  the  faith  of  Abel  had  an  immedi- 
a^  connection  with  his  sacrifice,  and  both  with 
Jua  being  accepted  as  "  righteous," — ^that  is,  ju^ 
^fed^  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  terra,— <o  what  had 
ui  fiiith  respect  1  T  he  particular  object  of  the 
&il]i  of  the  elders,  celebrated  in  Hebrews  xi,  is 
^^dednoed  from  the  eircomstancesmemion- 
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operation  of  diis  fv^t  prineiple,  and  by  wkioh 
It  manifested  itself  in  them.  Let  us  explain  this, 
and  then  aseeitaki  the  object  of  AbeFa  lakh  also 
from  the  manner  of  its  manifestation,— iWioi 
the  acts  in  which  it  embodied  and  rendemd  itself 
conspicuous. 

Faith,  in  this  chapter,  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  afande  in  God,  and,  as  such,  it  can  only  be 
exercised  toward  God,  as  to  all  its  particular 
acts,  in  those  respNeets  in  which  we  have  some 
warrant  to  confide  in  him.  This  supposes  revel*- 
tion,  and,  in  particular,  promises  or  deelaratioikfe 
on  his  part,  as  the  ground  of  evevy  aet  of  afibmes. 
When,  therelbrei  tt  is  said  that  ''^by  faith  Enoeh 
was  translated  tnat  he  should  not  see  death,"  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  had  some  promise  or 
intimation  to  this  efifect,  on  which,  improbahla 
as  the  event  was,  he  nobly  relied ;  and  in  the 
result  Qod  honoured  his  faith  in  this  sight  of  all 
men.  The  faith  of  Noah  had  immediate  respect 
to  the  threatened  flood,  and  to  the  promise  of 
God  to  preserve  him  in  the  ark  whieh  he  was 
commanded  to  prepare.  The  chapter  is  filled 
with  other  instances,  en>re88ed  or  implied }  and 
from  the  whole,  as  well  as  firom  the  nature  df 
things,  it  will  appear,  that  when  the  Apostk 
speaJrs  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  in  its  pnrtioulatr 
acts,  he  represents  it  as  having  respect  to  some 
promise,  declaration,  or  revelation  of  Gtod. 

This  revelation  was  neoessarilv  anteoedent 
to  the  faith ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  acts  by  which  the  fhith  was  representor, 
whenever  it  was  represented  by  particular  aiAs. 
and  when  the  case  admitted  it,  nad  a  natural 
and  striking  confbrmity  and  correspondenoe  to 
the  jprevious  revelation.  So  Noah  buifc  the  uric, 
which  indicated  that  he  had  heard  the  thrent 
of  the  world's  destruction  by  water,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  his  own  preservation,  afid 
that  of  his  family,  as  well  as  that  of  a  paK  of  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  When  Abraham  went  into 
Canaan  at  the  command  of  God,  and  upon  the 
promise  that  that  country  should  become  the  ill- 
neritance  of  his  descendants^  he  showed  his  fiiith 
by  taking  possession  of  it  for  them  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  his  residence  there  indicated  the  krad 
of  promise  which  he  had  received.  Thus  these 
instances  show,  that  when  the  fhith  whieh  the 
Apostle  commends  exhibited  itself  in  some  par- 
ticular act,  that  act  had  a  correspondency  to  the 
previous  promise  or  revelation  which  was  the 
eround  or  faith.  We  must  therefore  interpret 
the  acts  of  Abel's  faith  so  as  to  make  them  also 
correspond  with  an  antecedent  revelation.  His 
faith  had  respect  to  some  previous  revelation, 
aiul  the  nature  of  the  revelation  is  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  8ie;nificant  manner  in  which  I e  de- 
clared his  faith  in  it. 

Now  that  which  Abel  did  "by  faith,"  was, 
generally  f  to  perform  an  act  of  solemn  worship, 
in  the  confidence  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
God.  This  supposes  a  revelation,  immediate 
or  by  tradition,  tnat  such  acts  of  worship  wets 
acceptable  to  Grod,  or  his  faith  could  have  had 
no  warrant,  and  would  not  have  be<m  fiaith,  but 
fancy.  But  the  case  must  be  considered  mors 
parUcularly .  His  faith  led  hun  to  offer  "  a  more 
exeellent  sacrifice"  than  that  of  Cam;  but  tins 
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«i  iMMMMrily  implifli,  tlut  ihtra  was  mmim  mi* 
teeodent  reFelation  to  whiek  his  faith,  as  thus 
ezporesaed,  had  respnct,  and  on  wMch  that  pecu- 
liarity of  his  offering,  which  disiineuisned  it 
iram  the  offeria^  of  Cain,  was  founded ;  a  i^ 
relation  which  indicated  that  the  way  in  which 
Qod  would  be  approached  acceptably,  in  solemn 
worship,  was  by  animid  aaorifiees.  Without 
this,  the  fiiith  to  whicb  his  offering,  which  was 
an  offering  q)(  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  had  a 
special  fitness  and  adaptation,  could  hare  had 
no  warrant  in  Divine  authority.  But  this  rete- 
latton  most  ha^v«  included,  in  order  to  its  being 
the  ground  of  faith,  as  **  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for."  a  promise  pf  a  benefit  to  be  confer- 
recl,  in  wnich  promise  Abel  might  confide.  But 
if  so,  then  this  promise  must  have  been  connect- 
ed, not  with  the  worship  of  God  in  general,  or 
Eei^nned  in  any  way  whatever  indifferently, 
ut  with  his  worship  by  animal  oblations;  for  it 
was  in  this  way  that  the'  faith  of  Abel  specially 
and  distinctively  indicated  itself.  The  antece- 
dent revelation  was,  therefore,  a  promise  of  a 
benefit  to  be  conferred,  by  means  of  animal  sa- 
crifice ;  and  we  are  taught  what  this  benefit  was, 
by  that  which  was  actually  received  by  the 
offeito, — ''He  obtained*  witness  that  he  was 
rigMeousi*  which  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  a  declaration  of  his  personal  justifica- 
tiouj  and  acceptance  as  righteous,  by  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sins.  The  reason  of  Abel's 
acceptance  and  of  Cain's  rejection  is  hereby 
made  manifest;  the  one,^  in  seeking  the  Divine 
fiivour,  conformed  to  his  established  and  ap- 
pointed method  of  being  approached  by  guilty 
men,  and  the  other  not  only  neglected  this,  but 
profanely  and  presumptuously  substitutea  his 
own  inventions. 

5.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  allow  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel,  in  this  instance^  to  have  been  an  act 
of  tKTTH,  without  supposing  that  it  had  respect 
to  a  previous  revelation,  wmch  agreed  with  all 
the  parts  of  that  sacrificial  action  by  which  he 
expressed  his  faith  in  it.  Had  Abel's  sacrifice 
been  eucharistic  merely,  it  would  have  express- 
ed gratitude,  but  not  faith ;  or  if  faith  in  the 
general  sense  of  confidence  in  God  that  he  would 
receive  an  act  of  gi-ateful  worship,  and  reward 
the  worshippers,  it  did  not  more  express  faith 
than  the  offering  of  Cain,  who  surely  believed 
these  two  points,  or  he  would  not  have  broue;ht 
an  offering  of  any  kind.  The  offering  of  Abel 
expressed  a  laith  wluch  Cain  had  not:  and  the 
doctrinal  principles  which  Abel's  faitli  respect- 
ed were  such  as  his  sacrifice  visibly  embodied. 
If  it  was  not  an  eucharistic  sacrifice,  it  was  an 
expiatory  one ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  a  sacri- 
fice of  this  kind,  that  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
faith  exhibited  which  Abel  had.  and  Cain  bad 
not.  If  then  we  refer  to  the  subsequent  sacri- 
fices of  expiation  appointed  by  Divine  authority, 
and  their  explanation -in  the  r^ew  Testament,  it 
will  be  obvious  to  what  doctrines  and  principles 
of  an  antecedent  revelation  the  faith  of  .Abel 
had  respect^  and  which  his  sacrifice,  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  faith,  proclaimed:  confession  of 
the  fact  of  being  a  sinner, — acknowledgment 
that  the  demerit  and  penalty  of  sin  is  death,*- 
submisfeion  to  an  appointed  mode  of  expiation,  — 


anmMj  sacrifice  oflfeced  vieariouat^,  but  id  itmdf 
a  mcfe  type  of  a  better  sacrifice,  ^  the  Seed  of 
the  weman,"  appointed  to  be  offered  at  some 
future  period, — and  the  ei&caoy  of  this  appoinl> 
ed  method  of  expiation  to  obtain  forgiveness, 
and  to  admit  the  gnilty  into  the  Divine  favour. 
**  Abel,"  Dr,  Magee  justly  says, "  in  finn  reli- 
ance on  the  promise  of  Gcd,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  offered  Chat  sacrifice  which 
had  been  enjoined  as  the  religious  expression 
of  his  faith;  whilst  Cain,  disregarding  the  gra- 
cious assurances  that  had  been  vouchsafed^  or 
at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the  prescribed  mode 
of  manifteting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  ap- 
pearing to  his  reason  to  possess  any  efiicacy  or 
natural  fitness,  thought  ne  had  sumciently  ao 

auitted  liimself  of  his  duty  in  acknowledging 
le  ^neral  superintendence  of  God,  and  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefac- 
tor, by  presenting  some  of  those  good  things 
which  he  thereby  confessed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  bounty.  ^  In  short,  Cain,  the  first- 
bom  of  the  fall,  exhibits  the  first  fruits  of  his 
parents'  disobedience,  in  the  arrogance  and 
sdf-sufiiciency  of  reason  rejecting  the  aids  of 
revelation,  because  they  fell  not  within  its  ap- 
prehension of  right.  I  H!e  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  annals  of  Deism,  and  displays,  in  his 
proud  rejection  of  the  ordinance  of^  sacrifice, 
the  same  spirit  which,  in  later  days,  has  actu- 
ated his  enlighterud  followers,  in  rejecting  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ." 

Abel  was  killed  about  the  year  of  the  world, 
130. 

ABEL-MISRAIM,  the  floor  of  Atad,  beyond 
the  river  Jordan,  where  Joseph,  his  brethren, 
and  the  Elgyptians  mourned  for  the  death  of 
Jacob,  Gren.  1,  II.  On  this  occasion  the  funeral 
procession  was,  at  the  command  of  Joseph,  at- 
tended by  "  all  the  elders  of  E^ypt,  and  all  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  house,  and  the 
house  of  his  brethren,  chariots  and  horsemen, 
a  very  great  company ;"  an  affecting  proof,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  of  Joseph's  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  heart,  which  allowed  him  to  give 
to  the  great  men  of  Egypt,  over  whom  he  bore 
absolute  rule,  an  opportunity  of  observing  his 
own  comparatively  numble  origin,  by  leeding 
them  in  attendance  upon  his  father's  corpse  to 
the  valleys  of  Canaan,  the  modest  cradle  of  his 
race,  and  to  their  simple  burial  places. 

ABEL-3HITTIM,  a  city  situate  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho, 
Num.  XXV,  I,  &c.;  xxiii,  49 ;  Joshua  xi,  1.  £u- 
sebius  says  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mount  Peor.  Moses  encamped  at  Abel-Shlttim 
some  time  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the 
Jordan.  Here  the  Israelites  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  worshipped  Baal-peor,  for  which  God  pun- 
ished them  by  the  destruction  of  twenty-four 
thousand  persons  in  one  day. 

ABI  AH,  the  second  son  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel, and  brother  of  Joel  Samuel  having  en- 
trusted to  his  sons  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  and  admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment.  they  behaved  so  ill,  that  the  P^opls 
demanded  a  king,  1  Sam.  viii,  9.    A.  M.  ^^909. 

ABIATHAk,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  and  the 
tenth  high  priest  <among  the  Jews,  and  Hfturth 
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friiv  16.  Wlien  Skal  M&t  to  Nob  to  nHiider 
aU  Uie  prieals,  Abiathar  owaped  the  m>Micrc» 
uri  Ifld  to  David  in  tlMi  wiktemeM.  Tliere  he 
ceaUDoed  in  ihe  quality  of  high  pneat;  but 
Sauly  out  of  avaiaioD  to  Ahioidech,  vhom  he 
iznaifiawl  to  ha^e  bettayed  hia  i&tereata,  trana- 
fecred  the  dignity  of  tne  hif;;hjDnaethood  from 
Ithamar'^fioBiW  iat^  kfaat  of  ^feaaar,  by  oon* 
&rnog  this  ofliee  upoa  ZadoJt  Thua  thoe 
vere,  at  toe  aaire  time^wo  high  priaata  in  la- 
rael,  AbiftThar  with  baviil,  and  Zadok  with 
Saul  In  this  ataia  thinga  oontinuad,  until  the 
reign  of  Solomoa,  when  Abiathar,  beine  air 
lached  to  the  pa«ty  of  Adoa^ah.  waa,  by  Solo- 
moa, divested  of  hia  prieatluNM,  A.  M.  2989 ; 
and  the  race  of  ZacKik  alone  parfiwined  the 
fanctioas  of  that  office  during  the  reign  of  So- 
lomoa, to  the  excfauion  of  the  family  of  Itha- 
mar,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  EU, 
I  Sam.  ii,  30,  Slc 

ABIB,  the  name  of  the  first  Hebrew  aoered 
moiiih,  Exod.  ziii,  4.  Thia  month  waa  after- 
vaid  colled  P^iaan;  it  contained  thirty  day  a, 
and  answered  to  paxt  of  our  March  and  April. 
Abib  signifies  green  ears  of  com,  or  freah  fnfita, 
according  to  Jerom'a  tranalation,  Elxod.  ziii,  4, 
and  to  the  T«XX.  It  waa  ao  named  because 
com,  particularly  barley,  waa  in  ear  at  that 
time.  It  waa  an  early  custom  to  give  names 
lo  months,  finom  the  appearancea  of  nature; 
ani  the  custom  ia  still  m  force  among  many 
naiiona.  The  year  among  the  Jews  com- 
menced in  September,  and  consequently  their 
jahikes  and  other  civil  mmtera  were  regulated 
m  thia  way,  Ler.  xxt,  8-10;  but  their  sacred 
)r&ar  began  in  Abib.  This  change  took  place 
at  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Exod. 
xli,  2,  "  This  ahall  be  to  you  the  beginning  of 
noQihs."  RavanelU  obserres,  that  aa  thia  de- 
liTeraoce  from  Egypt  was  a  figure  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  cnurch  of  Jeaus  Christ,  who 
tfied  and  rose  again  in  this  month,  it  was  made 
ibe  "beginning  of  months,"  to  lead  the  church 
to  txped  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  On 
tbe  tenth  day  of  tnis  month  tlie  paschal  lamb 
wu  taken ;  and  on  the  fourteentn  they  ate  the 
passover.  On  the  seven  succeeding  days  they 
ceHratal  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the 
Ia«  of  which  days  they  held  a  solemn  convo- 
cation, Exod.  zii,  xiii.  On  the  fifteenth  they 
gathered  the  sheaf  of  the  barley  first  fruits,  and 
QuthefoUowing  day  preaentcd  an  offering  of 
it  to  the  Lord,  which  having  done  they  might 
t^b  their  harvest,  Lev.  xxiii 

ABIHIT,  the  -aon  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest, 
vas  consumed,  together  with  his  brother  Na- 
dab,  by  fire  sent  from  QM,  because  he  had 
o&red  incense  with  strange  fire,  instead  of 
»«king  it  from  the  alur,  Lev.  x,  1.  3.  Thia  ca- 
lamity happened  A.  M.  2514 ;  within  ei»ht  days 
>fier  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  hia  sons, 
^e  commentators  believe  that  this  fire  pro- 
wedfld  from  the  altar  of  bumt-ofTeringa ;  others, 
^  it  came  from  the  altar  of  incense.  Several 
istdpretera,  asthe  Rabbins,  I^ra,  Cajetan,  and 
<i^^,  are  of  opinion,  that  Nadab  and  Abihu 
^  oTcrtaioni  with  wine,  and  so  for^  to  take 
w  acred  fin  in  Uieir  censers.    Thia  conjeo- 


tan  m  feiiadad  «b  Iha  command  of  0<id  deliver- 
ed immedialdy  aflarward  to  the  priests,  lor- 
bidding  tbesa  tho  ase  of  wine  during  the  time 
they  abould  be  employed  in  the  aerfico  of  the 
teniae.  Another  cAaaa  allege,  that  then  waa 
nothing  80  hainoos  in  their  tranagreaaion,  bot 
it  waa  awfully  puniahed»  to  teach  miniatBra 
fidelity  and  ezactnees  in  discharging  their  of- 
fice. It  had  a  vastly  mon  important  mean* 
ing,-— thia  inaUmca  of  vengeance  is  a  atanding 
example  of  that  divine  wrath  whieh  ahall  con- 
sume all  who  pntend  to  serve  God,  except  with 
incense  kindled  ftom  the  one  altar  and  offer- 
ing by  whieh  he  for  ever  perfeou  them  that  are 
aanctjdfied. 

ABUAH,  the  aon  of  Jeroboam,  the  fint  king 
of  the  ten  tribea,  who  died  very  young,  1  Kings 
xiv,  1,  &c,  A.  M.  3046.— S.  The  aon  of  Reho- 
boam,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Maachah,  the 
daitghter  of  Uriel,  who  succeeded  hia  father, 
A.  M.  3016,  2Chron.  xi,  90 ;  xiii,  2,  Ac.  Th.> 
Rabbins  reproach  this  monarch  with  neglecting 
to  destroy  the  profane  altar  which  Jeroboant 
had  erected  at  Bethel ;  and  with  not  suppress- 
ing the  worship  of  the  golden  calvea  there  after 
hia  victory  over  that  prmce. 

ABILENE,  a  amall  piovinoe  in  CobIo  Syria, 
between  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus.  Of  thin 
place  Lysanias  waa  governor  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  Luke  iii^.  Abela,  or  Abila, 
the  capital,  waa  north  of  Damascus,  and  aoutli 
of  Heiiopolia 

ABIMELEGH.  This  aeems  to  have  beer 
the  title  of  the  kings  of  Philistia,  as  Ciesar  waa 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  rharaoh  of  the 
aovereinis  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  name  also  of 
one  of  tne  sons  of  Uideon,  who  became  a  jud^ 
of  Israel,  Judges  ix;  and  of  the  Jewish  nig^ 
priest,  who  gave  Goliah'a  aword,  which  had 
been  depositea  in  the  tabernacle,  and  part  of  the 
shew  bread  to  David,  at  the  time  tnis  prince 
was  fiying  from  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxi,  1. 

ABIRAM,  the  eldest  aon  of  Hiel,  the  Beth- 
elite.  Joshua  having  destroyed  the  city  of  Jdri- 
cho,  pronounced  this  curse :  "  Cursed  be  thi! 
man,  pefon  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  build- 
eth  tills  cit^^  Jericho :  he  shall  lay  the  founda- 
tion thereof*^  in  his  firat-born,  and  in  his  young- 
est son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it,''  Joshua 
vij  26.  Hiel  of  Bethel,  about  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  after  this  imprecation,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  nbuild  Jericho,  whilst  he 
was  laving  the  foundation  of  it,  lost  his  eldest 
son,  Aoiram,  1  Kings  xvi,  34 ;  and  Segub,  the 
youngest,  when  they  set  up  the  gates  of  it ;  o 
remancable  instance  of  a  prophetic  denunciation 
fulfilled,  perhaps  on  a  person  who  would  not 
credit  the  tradition,  or  the  truth  of  the  prediction. 
So  true  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  so  minutely 
are  the  most  distant  contingencies  foreseen  by 
him ;  and  so  exact  is  the  accomplishment  oi 
Divine  prophecy ! 

2.  Abiram,  the  son  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  was  one  of  those  who  conspired  with 
Korah  and  Dathan  against  Moses  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  was  swaUowed  up  alive,  with  his 
companions,  by  the  earth,  which  opened  to  re- 
ceive them.  Num.  xvi. 

ABISHAQ,  a  young  woman,  a  native  of 
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afatnumi,  in  the  tribe  of  iMachor.  DaTid^  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  finding  no  wsnntb  in  his  bed, 
was  adrised  by  his  physicians  to  procure  some 
young  person,  who  might  Gommunioate  the  heat 
required.  To  this  end  Abishag  was  presented 
to  him,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men in  Israel,  1  Kings  i,  3 :  and  the  kin^  made 
Iier  his  wife.  After  his  death,  Adoniiah  re- 
ifueated  her  in  marria^,  for  which  he  lost  his 
life  \  Solomon  perceiTue  in  this  a  design  upon 
the  crown  also.  Adonijim  was  his  elder  Droiner, 
an  intriguing  man,  and  had  aspired  to  be  Idae 
before  the  d^ith  of  David,  snd  nad  had  his  lite 
spared  only  upon  the  oondition  of  his  peaceable 
conduct.  By  this  request  he  convinced  Solo- 
mon, that  Ke  was  still  actuated  bv  political 
views,  and  this  brought  upon  him  tne  punish- 
ment of  treason. 

ABISHAI,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sis- 
ter, who  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  men  of  his 
time,  and  one  of  the  principal  generals  in  Da- 
vid's armies. 

ABLUTION,  purification  by  washing  the 
body,  either  in  whole  or  part.  Ablutions  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  as  ancient  as  external  wor- 
ship itself.  Moses  enjoined  them;  the  Hea- 
thens adopted  them ;  and  Mohammed  and  his 
followers  nave  continued  tliem :  thus  they  have 
been  introduced  among  most  nations,  and 
make  a  considerable  part  of  all  superstitious  re- 
ligions. The  Egyptian  priests  had  their  diur- 
nal and  nocturnal  ablutions :  the  Grecians,  their 
sprinklings ;  the  Romans,  tneir  lustrations  and 
lavations ;  the  Jews,  their  washings  of  hands 
and  feet,  beside  their  baptisms;  the  ancient 
Christians  used  ablution  before  communion, 
which  the  Romish  church  still  retains  before 
the  mass,  sometimes  after ;  the  Syrians,  Copts, 
&c.,  have  their  solemn  washings  on  Good  Fri- 
day ;  the  Turks  their  greater  and  less  ablu- 
tions, &c. 

Lustration,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  solemn 
ceremony  by  which  they  purified  their  cities, 
fields,  armies,  or  people,  after  any  crime  or  im- 

Eurity.  Lustrations  might  be  performed  by 
re,  by  sulphur,  by  water,  and  by  air ;  the  last 
was  applied  by  ventilation,  or  fanning  the  thing 
to  be  purified.  All  sorts  of  people,  slaves  ex- 
cepted, might  perform  some  kind  of  lustration. 
When  a  person  died  the  house  was  to  be  swept 
in  a  particular  manner ;  new  married  persons 
were  sprinkled  by  the  priest  with  water.  Peo- 
ple sometimes,  by  way  of  purification,  ran  sev- 
eral times  naked  through  the  streets.  There 
was  scarcely  any  action  performed,  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  which  some  ceremony  was 
not  required  to  purify  themselves  and  appease 
the  eods. 

ABNER  was  the  uncle  of  king  Saul,  and  the 
general  of  his  army.  After  Saul's  aeath,  he 
made  Islibosheth  kme;  and  for  seven  years 
supported  the  family  of  Saul,  in  opposition  to 
David ;  but  in  most  of  his  skirmisnes  came  off 
with  loss.  While  Ishbosheth's  and  David's 
troops  lay  near  each  other,  hard  by  GKbeon, 
Abner  challenged  Joab  to  select  twelve  of  Da- 
vid's warriors  to  fight  with  an  equal  number  of 
hit.  Joab  consented:  the  twenty-four  enga- 
§Bii  and  ftSl  together  on  the  spot.    A  fierce  t 


battle  eUaiwd,  in  whioh  Abner  and  his  tra^ 
were  routed.  Abner  himself  was  hotly  pursued 
by  Asahel,  whom  he  killed  by  a  back  stroke  of 
his  spear.  Still  he  was  follow^  by  Joab  and 
Abishai,  till  he,  who  in  the  morning  sported 
with  murder,  was  oUiged  at  even  to  entreat  that 
Joab  would  stay  his  troops  from  the  effusion  of 
blood,  3  Sam.  h. 

Not  long  after,  Abner,  taking  it  highly  amiss 
for  Ishbosheth  to  charee  him  with  lewd  beha- 
viour toward  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  vowed 
that  he  would  quickly  transfer  the  whole  king- 
dom into  the  hands  of  David..  He  therefore 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  David,  and 
had  an  interview  with  him  at  Hebron.  Abner 
had  just  left  the  feast  at  which  David  had  enter- 
tained him,  when  Joab,  informed  of  the  matter, 
warmly  remonstrated,  asserting,  that  Abner 
had  come  as  a  spy.  On  his  own  authority  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  invite  him  back,  to  have 
some  farther  cpmmunication  with  tne  king ; 
and  when  Abner  was  come  into  Joab's  pres- 
ence, the  latter,  partly  from  jealousy  lest  Abner 
might  become  nis  superior,  and  partly  to  re- 
venge his  brotlier  Asanel's  deatlLinortaUy  stab- 
bed him  in  the  act  of  salutation.  David,  to  show 
how  heartily  he  detested  the  act,  honoured  Ab- 
ner with  a  splendid  funercd,  and  composed  au 
elegy  on  his  death,  2  Sam.  iii. 

ABOMINATION.  This  term  was  used 
with  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who,  being  shep- 
herds, are  said  to  have  been  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians ;  because  they  sacrificed  the  ani- 
mals held  sacred  by  that  people,  as  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  &<^  which  iJk  Egyptians  esteemai  un- 
lawnil.  This  woi'd  is  also  applied  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  idolatry  and  idols,  not  only  because 
the  worship  of  idols  is  in  itself  an  abominable 
thing,  but  likewise  because  the  ceremonies  of 
idolaters  were  almost  always  of  an  infamous 
and  licentious  nature.  For  this  reason,  Cliry- 
sostom  affirms,  that  every  idol,  and  every  imaj^c 
of  a  man,  was  called  an  abomination  am^ng  the 
Jews.  The  "  abomination  of  desolation"  fore- 
told by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  x,  27,  xi,  31,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  interpreters  to  denote  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  second  of  the  passages  above  cited 
may  probably  refer  to  this  circumstance,  as  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  did,  in  fact,  "make  desolate,"  by 
banishing  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  those 
who  performed  it,  from  the  temple.  But  the  for- 
mer passage^  considered  in  its  whole  connexion, 
bears  more  immediate  reference  to  that  which 
the  evangelists  have  denominated  the  **  abpnii- 
nation  of  desolation,"  Matt,  xxiv^  15, 16 ;  Mark 
xiii,  14.  This,  without  doubt,  signifies  the  en- 
signs of  the  Roman  armies  under  the  command 
of  Titus,  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
The  images  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were 
delineated  on  these  ensigns ;  and  the^  ensigns 
themselves,  especially  the  eagles,  which  were 
carried  at  the  heads  of  the  legions,  were  objects 
of  worship ;  and,  according  to  the  usual  style  of 
Scripture,  they  were  therefore  an  abomination. 
Those  ensigns  were  placed  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  after  it  was  taken  and  demolished ; 
and,  as  Josephutf  informs  us,  the  Romans  sacri* 
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tel  to  tliem  then;  '  The  honor  wtdi  uddeh 
ift»  Jevs  r^gavded  tiiein.  miftcieiitly  appecuv 
AoBk  the  aecooBt  which  Joeephos  giv«s  of  Pi- 
Imtfs  imrodooing  than  into  the  cit^^  when  he 
KM  hb  army  firom  Oaearea  inie  winter  qoer- 
ten  «t  Jerusalem,  anckof  ViteMkis's  propoeine 
t»  march  through  Judea,  after  he  had  reeeived 
Olden  from  Tiberius  to  attack  AreCas,  king^  of 
Petra.  The  peoole  supplkated  Mid  remonsttat- 
od,  and  induced  Pilate  to  remove  the  army,  and 
Vitdtius  to  march  his  troops  another  way.  The 
Jmts  applied  the  above  passase  of  Daniel  to  the 
EomaTUL  as  We  are  informed  by  J^x>me.  The 
learned  Mr.  Mede  concurs  In  the  same  o^iinion. 
SSr  Isaac  Newton,  Oh.  on  Daniel  xi,  xit,  oh- 
afcrres.  that  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  empe- 
ror Adrian,  B.  C.  133,  l3)e  Romans  aceompHsh- 
ed  the  prediction  of  Daniel  by  building  a  temple 
to  Japiter  Capttolinus,  where  the  temple  of  God 
in  Jerusalem  nad  stood.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
Jews,  under  the  conduct  of  Barchochab,  rose  up 
in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  in  the  war  had 
iHty  cities  demolished,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  of  their  best  towns  destroyed,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  slain  by  the 
•word;  and  in  the  end  of  the  war,  B.  C.  136, 
they  were  banished  fVom  Judea  upon  pain  of 
death ;  and  thenceforth  the  land  remained  de- 
solate of  its  old  inhabitants.  Others  again  have 
applied  the  prediction  of  Daniel  to  the  invasion 
ami  desolation  of  Christendom  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  10  their  conversion  of  the  churches 
into  mosques.  From  this  interpretation  they 
iafer,  that  the  religion  of  Mohammed  will  pre- 
vail in  the  east  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  restoration 
of  tite  Jews^  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the 
fill!  conversion  of  the  Glentiles  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  commencement  of  the  millen- 
aium. 

In  general,  whatever  is  morally  or  cercmo- 
aially  impure,  or  leads  to  sin,  is  aesignated  on 
abiminalt<m  to  God.  Thus  lying  lips  are  said 
to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Every  thing 
in  doctrine  or  practice  which  tended  to  corrupt 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  is  also  in  Scripture 
caDKd  abominable ;  hence  Babylon  is  represent- 
ed. Rev.  jcvii,  4,  as  holding  in  her  hand  a  cup 
"  ndl  of  abominations."  In  this  view,  to  "  work 
abomination,^  is  to  introduce  idolatry,  or  any 
other  great  corroption,  into  the  ohurch  and 
worship  of  God,  I  TCings  xj,  7. 

ABRAM,  03K,  a  Kish  father;  and  ABRA- 
HA^L  GTfi^H^  father  of  a  great  muUiimie^  the 
•on  of  Terah,*bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldea, 
A  ?4^  2008.  The  account  of  this  eminent  pa- 
triarch occupies  so  large  a  port  of  the  book  of 
Qeoe%is,  and  stands  ao  intimately  connected 
vith  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tioniy — with  the  one  by  a  political  and  religiouS) 
•od  with  the  other  by  a  mystical,  relationr— that 
his  history  demands  particular  notice.  Our  ac* 
cooat  may  be  divided  into  his  personal  history, 
and  htm  ttfpicoL  and  mystic  character, 

h  Abraham's  psrsona[«  h)|tory. 

1.  Chahka,  the  native  coaitry  of  Abrahami 
vas  inhabit  bv  a  paatoc^  people,  who  were 
absott  irreaistibfy  invited  fo  the  aUidy  of  the 
aottooi  of  the  heavenly  boties,  by  the  peculiar 


fletesity  olthe  heafcnain  tlwt  dimate,  and  ibecr 
habit  Of  spending  their  nights  in  the  open  air  in 
tending  their  iodcs.  The  first  rudimeotaof  oa- 
tionomy,  aa  a  actenee,  is  traced  to  this  roj^fion; 
and  here,  too.  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  idolaf> 
try,  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  usually 
called  Tsabaism,  first  befittn  to  prevail.  Durinf 
the  thvee  hundrsd  and  mty  years  which  elaps- 
ed between  the  delu^  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, this  and  other  idolatrous  superstitions  had 
greatly  corrupted  the  human  race,  perverted  the 
simple  ibrms  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  aad 
btelouded  the  import  of  its  typical  rites.  The 
fhmily  of  Abraham  was  idolatrous,  for  his  *^  fh- 
thers  served  other  sods  beyond  the  flood,"  that 
is,  the  ^reat  river  Euphrates  j  but  whether  he 
Imnself  was  in  the  early  period  of  his  life  an 
idolater,  we  are  not  informed  by  Moses.  The 
Arabian  and  Jewish  legends  speak  of  his  early 
idolatry,  his  conversion  from  it,  and  of  his  zeid 
in  breaking  theimases  in  his  father's  house ;  but 
these  are  little  to  oe  depended  upon.  Before 
his  call  he  was  certainly  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God;  and  that  not  in  form  only,  but  "  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  Whilst  Abraham  was  still 
sojourning  in  Ur,  "the  God  of  glory"  appeared 
to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Oct  thee  out  of  thy 
coumry  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  go  into  the 
land  which  I  shall  show  thee ;"  and  so  firm  waa 
his  fiiith  in  the  providence  and  care  of  God,  that 
although  the  place  of  his  future  abode  was  not 
indicated,  nor  any  information  given  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  or  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, be  nevertheless  promptly  obeyed,  and 
"went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.** 
Terah  his  father,  Nahor  his  brother,  and  Lot  hit 
nephew,  the  son  of  Haran  his  deceased  brother, 
accompanied  him ;  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates tnat  if  the  family  had  formerly  been  idola- 
trous it  had  now  received  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
They  first  migrated  to  Haran,  or  Charran,  in 
Mesopotamia,  a  flat,  barren  region  westward  of 
Ur :  and  after  a  residence  there  of  a  few  years, 
during  which  Tcrah  had  died,  Abraham  left 
Horan  to  go  into  Palestine,  taking  with  him 
Sarah  his  wife,  who  had  no  child,  and  Lot,  with 
his  paternal  property.  Nahor  appears  to  have 
been  left  in  Haran.  To  this  second  migration 
he  was  incited  also  by  a  Divine  command,  ac^ 
companied  by  the  promises  of  a  numerous  issue, 
that  nis  seed  should  become  a  great  nation,  and, 
above  all,  that  "  in  him  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed;"  in  other  words,  that 
the  Messiah,  known  among  the  patriarchs  as  tlie 
promised  "  seed  of  the  woman,  should  be  born 
in  his  line.  Palestine  was  then  inhabited  by 
the  Canaanites,  from  whom  it  was  called  Ca- 
naan. Abraham,  leading  his  tribe,  first  settled 
at  Sechem^  a  valley  between  the  mountains  Ebai 
and  Gerizim,  where  Qod  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  to  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
where,  as  in  other  places  in  which  he  remained 
any  time,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  He 
then  removed  to  a  hilly  region  on  the  north  of 
Jericho ;  and  as  the  pastures  were  exhausted, 
migrated  southward,  till  a  famine  drove  him 
into  Egypt,  probably  the  earliest,  certainly  tha 
most  psoductive,  com  country  of  the  ancieni 
work! 
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■ft  Hero  it  may  b^  obwrved,  that  die  migra- 
tioaa  of  Abr abam  and  bis  aona  show  the  maaaer 
in  wbieb  tbe  earth  was  gradually  coyerad  wiUi 
people.  In  those  ages  some  cities  had  been 
tmitt,  and  the  eooatrjr  to  some  extent  about  them 
cultivated ;  but  wide  spaees  of  unoccopied  laud 
lay  between  them.  A  part  of  society  following 
therefore  the  pastoral  life,  led  forth  theit  flocks, 
and,  in  large  ftimily  tribes,  of  which  the  parent 
was  the  head,  uniting  both  the  sovereign  power 
Mid  the  priesthood  in  himself,  and  with  a 
train  of  servants  attached  to  the  tribe  by  ho- 
reditary  ties,  pitched  their  camps  wherever  a 
ftrtlle  and  unappropriated  district  offered  them 
pasture.  A  few  of  these  nomadic  tribes  appear 
to  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  same  region, 
sddom  going  far  from  their  native  seats ;  which 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  with  Abra- 
ham, had  he  not  received  the  call  of  God  to  de- 
part to  a  distant  country.  Others,  more  bold, 
fbllowed  the  track  of  rivers,  and  the  sweep  of 
fertile  vaHeys,  and  at  lenelh  some  built  cities 
and  formed  settlements  in  tnose  distant  regions ; 
whilst  others,  either  from  attachment  to  their 
former  mode  of  life,  or  from  necessity,  continu- 
ed in  their  pastoral  occupations,  and  fbllowed 
the  supplies  afforded  for  ttieir  flocks  by  the  still 
expanding  regions  of  the  fertile  earth.  Wars 
ana  violences,  droughts,  famines,  and  the  con- 
stant increase  of  population,  continued  to  im- 
pel these  innumerable,  but  at  first,  small  streams 
of  men  into  parts  'still  more  remote.  Those 
who  settled  on  the  sea  coast  began  to  use  that 
element,  both  for  supplying  themselve  with  a 
new  species  of  fbod,  and  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication by  vessels  with  other  countries  for 
the  interchanse  of  such  commodities  as  their 
own  lands  afforded  with  those  offered  by  mari- 
time states,  more  or  less  distant.  Thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  commerce,  and  thus  the  mari- 
time cities  were  gradually  rendered  opulent  and 
powerful.  Colonies  were  in  time  transported 
from  them  by  means  of  their  ships,  and  settled 
on  the  coasts  of  still  more  distant  and  fertile 
countries.  Thus  the  migrations  of  the  three 
primitive  families  proceeded  from  the  central 
regions  of  Armenia,Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria ; 
am  in  succession  they  established  numerous 
communities, — the  Phenicians,  Arabians,  Elgyp- 
tians,  Ethiopians,  and  Lybians  southwaxd ; — 
the  Persians,  Indians,  and  Chinese  eastward ; — 
the  Scythians,  Celts,  and  Tartars  northward ; — 
and  the  Groths,  Greeks,  and  Latins  westward, 
even  as  far  as  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  of 
South  America,  and  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 

3.  Abraham,  knowing  the  dissolute  charac- 
ter of  the  Egyptians,  directed  Sarah  to  call 
herself  his  sister,  which  she  was,  although  by 
another  mother ;  fearing  that  if  they  knew  her 
to  be  his  wife,  they  would 'not  only  seize  her, 
but  kill  him.  This  circumstance  indicates  the 
vicious  state  of  morals  and  government  in 
Egypt  at  this  early  period.  In  this  affair  Abra- 
ham has  been  blamed  for  want  of  faith  in  God ; 
Dut  it  was  perhaps  no  more  than  an  act  of  com- 
mon prudence,  as  the  Seraglio  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  was  supplied  by  any  means,  how- 
•ver  violent  and  lawless.     Sarah,  upon  the 


repoic  of  her  beanty,  was  aeixedand  taksn  ibmT 
his  harem ;  and  God  wait  great  plagooa  upon 
his  house,  which,  ftom  their  eztraotdinsoy 
dianititer,  ne  concluded  to  be  divine  jjvdgnieiita. 
This  led  to  inquiry,  and  on  diseoiwring  xhmt  he 
was  detaining  another  man's  wiie  by  violence, 
he  sent  her  biusk^  and  dismissed  Abrsliam  laden 
with  presems. 

4.  After  the  fhmine  Abraham  returned  to 
Canaan,  and  pitched  his  tents  between  BqU»I 
and  Hai,  where  he  had  previously  raised  an 
altar.  Here,  as  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  those 
of  Lot,  had  greatly  inci^ased,  and  strifes  had 
arisen  between  their  herdsmen  as  to  pastiirsi^ 
and  water,  they  peaceably  separated.  Lot  re- 
turning to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  which  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  was  as  "  the  garden 
of  God,"  and  Abraham  toMamre,  near  Hebron, 
afler  receiving  a  renewal  of  the  promise,  that 
God  would  give  him  the  whole  land  for  a  pos- 
session. The  separation  of  Abraliam  and  Lot 
still  farther  secured  the  unmingled  descent  of 
the  Abrahamitic  family.  The  territories  of  the 
kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  a  few  years 
afterward  invaded  by  a  confederacy  of  the  petty 
kings  of  the  Ehiphrates  and  the  neigiibooring 
countries,  and  Lot  and  his  family  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  intelligence  being  brought  tc 
Abraham,  he  coDected  the  men  of  his  tribe^ 
three  hundxed  and  eighteen,  and  falling  upon 
the  kings  by  night,  near  the  fountains  of  Jeri- 
cho, he  defeats  them,  retook  the  spoil,  anc' 
recovered  Lot.  On  his  return,  passing  neoi 
Salem,  supposed  to  be  the  city  afterward  called 
Jerusalem,  he  was  blessed  ny  its  kin^  Mel> 
chizedec,  who  was  priest  of  the  most  high  Ood  ; 
so  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah 
had  not  ^uite  departed  at  that  tune  from  the 
Canaanitish  nations.  To  him  Abraham  ^avc 
a  tithe  of  the  spoil.  The  rest  he  generously 
restored  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  refusing,  in  a 
noble  spirit  of  independence,  to  retain  so  much 
—  -  "  shoe  lachet,**^  except  the  portion  which. 
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by  usage  of  war,  fell  to  the  young  native  sheiks, 
Aner,  Eschal,  and  Mamrc,  who  had  joined  him 
in  the  expedition. 

5.  Afler  this  he  had  another  encourag-ing 
vision  of  God,  (Jen.  xv,  1 ;  and  to  his  complaint 
that  he  was  still  childless,  and  that  his  name 
and  property  would  descend  to  the  stranger 
Eliezer,  who  held  the  next  rank  in  his  tribe, 
the  promise  was  given,  that  he  himself  should 
have  a  son,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  count- 
less as  the  stars  of  heaven.  ^  And  it  is  emphati- 
cally added,  "  He  believed  in  the  Lord^nd  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  rirfiteousness,"  He  ^vt^as 
then  fully  assured,  that  he  stood  before  God,  a 
pardoned  and  accepted  man,  *'  whose  iniquities 
were  forgiven,"  and  to  whom  "  the  Lord  did 
not  impute  sin."    Still  the  fulfilment  of  the 

Eromise  of  a  son  was  delayed ;  and  Sarah,  per> 
aps  despairing  that  it  would  be  accomplished 
in  her  person,  and  the  revelation  which  had 
been  made  merely  stating  that  his  son  should 
be  the  fruit  of  Abraham's  body,  without  any 
reference  to  her,  the  gave  to  him,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  tunes,  one  of  her  hand* 
maids,  an  Egyptian,  to  be  his  secondaiy  wife^ 
who  brought  forth  Ishmael.    Children  oom  la 
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HkmtumhaA  the  pnTikm^f  k^ftiniNj; 
ta  Iwteen  ymn  m&twm,  when  AbnJiam 
raa  «  haadetd  years  old«  and  Saraii  ninety, 
(JeLwdeppeawd  tohkn  a«dn,  f>iimhliahed  lua 
Wfmuii  viUi  faim  and  w'lm  liia  eaed,  elutaged 
bia  oune  to  Afarahan^  "  Uie  lather  of  many 
Mtisot."  SBonuaed  that  Soxah  henwlf  phwiki 
brine  forth  the  aon  to  whom  the  preceding  prom- 
imEad  refenred ;  inaiituted  oifcumeiaion  as  the 
agn  of  ihft  eorenaat ;  and  changed  the  name  of 
hk  wile  from  Sarai,  wy  pt-imuu,  to  Sarah,  ike 
fnHceOf  that  ia,  of  many  peq[>le  to  desoeod  fipom 
kr. 

d.  At  thia  time  Abraham  occupied  his  former 
eKampmeat  near  Hebioo.  HeiCi  as  he  scU  in 
ihs  door  of  his  tent,  thi»e  mysterious  strangers 
appeared.  Abraham,  with  true  Arabian  hospi* 
talay,  reoeiTed  and  entertained  them.  The  chief 
of  tm  three  renewed  the  promise  of  a  son  to  be 
bcni  froB  Sarah,  a  pronuse  which  she  received 
viifa  a  laugh  of  inccedulity,  for  which  she  was 
mildly  r^roTed.  As  Abraham  accompanied 
titan  towaid  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  same 
diTine  person,  lor  so  he  manifestly  appears, 
wmpuneed  the  dreadful  ruin  impending  over 
ife  licentious  cities  among  which  tjot  hsd  taken 
op  hii  abode.  No  passage,  even  in  the  sscred 
vhiiogB,  exhibits  a  more  exalted  view  of  the 
diTiae  condescension  than  that  in  which  Abra> 
lam  is  aeen  ez|X>8tulating'on  the  apparent  in- 
justice of  involving  the  innocent  in  the  ruin  of 
tU  gidUy :  "  Shall  the  city  perish,  if  fiilv,  if 
feif-fire,  if  Ibity,  if  thirty,  if  twenty,  it  ten 
nfjbtcoas  men  be  found  within  its  walls  1" 
^Tea  righteous  men  shall  avert  its  doom." 
Such  was  the  promise  of  the  celestial  visitant ; 
bat  Uk  foiU  was  universal,  the  ruin  inevitable ; 
ud  the  riolatioA  of  the  sacred  laws  of  hospi- 
ulit^  and  nature,  which  Lot  in  his  horror 
vtoaptod  to  avert  by  the  most  revolting  ex- 
pedieDt,  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  cuvine 
ieatenee. 

7.  Sarah  having  conceived,  according  to 
^diTina  promise,  Abraham  left  the  plain  of 
Mamie,  and  went  south  to  Gerar,  where  Abi- 
B^b  reisned ;  and  a^ain  fearing  lest  Sarah 
''^^  be  forced  from  him,  and  hiinaelf  be  put 
U)  death,  her  beauty  having  been,  it  would  ap- 
pur,  pretematurally  continued,  notwithstand- 
9S  ^  AgCt  he  here  called  her,  as  he  had  done 
jl^  %TP^  ins  sister.  Abimelech  took  her  to 
ks  house,  designing  to  marry  her;  but  Grod 
^^,  in  a  dr^un,  informed  him  that  she  was 
^^^nham's  wife,  he  returned  her  to  him  with 
gnat  presents.  Thia  year  Sarah  was  delivered 
^  Isaac ;  and  Abraham  circumcised  him,  ac- 
^(ding  to  the  covenant  stipulation ;  and  when 
»  vaa  weaned,  made  a  great  entertainment. 
mh^  having  oboervod  Ismnael,  son  of  Hagar, 
fotkmg  her  son    Isaac,    said    to  Abraham, 

Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son.  for 
™ad  shall  not  be  heir  with  Isaac."  After 
pwi  rductancCj  Abraham  complied ;  Grod  hav- 
H  i&fonned  huu  that^  this  was  according  to 
«  appointments  of  his  providence,  with  re- 
^  to  fdture  ages.  About  the  same  time, 
^himelech  came  with  Phicol,  his  general,  to 

^^^ii^  an  alliance  with  Abraham,  who  made 

^  pnnce  a  present  of  seven  ewe  lambs  out 


of  Jus  dobk,  in  ronftrmirtion  thai  a  vsU  |«  had 
opened  shoaki  be  his  own  ptoperty ;  and  Hmf 
oaUsd  the  plaoe  Beer^heba,  or  "the  well  oi 
swaarine/'  because  of  the  covenant  there  rati 
fifld  with  oaths..  Here  Abraham  planted  a 
nove,  built  an  ^tar,  and  for  some  time  residad  :> 
Qen.  XX,  xxL  { 

6.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this,  (A.  M 
3133,)  Gk)d,  lor  the  final  trial  and  illustratior. 
of  Abraham's  faith,  directed  him  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac.  Abraham  took  his  son,  and  two 
servants,  and  went  towaid  Mount  Moriah4 
When  within  sight  of  the  mountain,  Abraham 
left  his  servants,  and  seconded  it  with  his  son 
only;  and  there  having  bound  him,  he  pre* 
pared  for  the  affectine  sacrifice }  but  when  he 
was  about  to  give  the  blow,  an  angel  from  heap 
ven  cried  out  to  him,  "  X^ay  not  thine  hand  upon 
,  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  to  him.  Now 
i  I  know  that  thou  fearest  Uod,  since  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thine  only  son  from  me."  Abra< 
ham,  turning,  saw  a  ram  entangled  in  the  bush 
by  his  horns;  and  he  offered  Uiis  animal  as  a 
burnt-offering,  instead  of  his  son  Isaac  This 
memorable  place  he  called  by  the  prophetic 
name,  Jehuvah^jireh^  or  tJie  lird  wiU  Me— or 
provuUi  Qen.  xxii,  1-14,  having^  respect,  no 
doubt,  to  the  true  sacrifice,  which,  m  the  fulness 
of  time,  was  to  be  offered  fox  the  whole  world 
upon  the  same  mountain. 

9.  Twelve  years  afUrward.  Sarah,  wife  of 
Abraham,  died  in  Hebron.  Abraham  came  to 
mourn  and  to  perform  the  fimeral  offices  for 
her.  He  addressed  the  people  at  the  city  gate, 
entreating  them  to  allow  him  to  bury  his  wife 
among  tl^m ;  for,  being  a  stranger,  and  having 
no  land  of  his  own,  he  could  claim  no  right  of 
interment  in  any  sepulchre  of  that  countiv. 
He,  therefore,  boueht  of  Ephron,  one  of  tne 
inhabitants,  the  fiekl  of  Machpelah,  with  the 
cave  and  sepulchre  in  it,  at  the  price  of  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  about  forty-five 
pounds  sterling.  And  here  Abraham  buried 
Sarah,  with  due  solemnities,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  Gen.  xxiii.  This  whole 
transaction  impressively  illustrates  the  dignity, 
courtesy,  and  nonour  of  these  ancient  chiefs; 
and  wholly  disproves  the  notion  that  theirs  was 
a  rude  and  unpolished  age. 

10.  Abraham,  having  grown  old,  sent  Ellezer, 
his  steward,  into  Mesopotamia,  with  directions 
to  obtain  a  }[oung  woman  of  his  own  familv,  tis 
a  wife  for  his  sou  Isaac.  Eliezer  executed  his 
commission  with  fideUtv,  and  brought  back  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Betnuel,  ^rand-daughter  of 
Nahor,  and,  consequently,  Abraham's  niece, 
whom  Isaac  married.  Abraham  afterward  mar- 
ried Keturah;  by  whom  he  hod  six  sons,  Zim- 
ran,  Jokshon,  Medan,  Midlan,  Ishbak,  and 
Shuah;  who  became  heads  of  different  people, 
wliich  dwelt  in  Arabia,  and  around  it.  lie  died, 
aged  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  and 
was  buried,  with  Sarah  his  wife,  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  which  he  hod  purchased  of  Ephron, 
Gen.  xxiv,  xxv,  A.  M.  2183,  before  Christ,  1821. 

11.  From  the  personal  history  of  Abraham 
we  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  TYPICAL  circumstances  which  were  connect- 
ed with  it. 
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1.  Abraham  hkoMlf  wklk  Ms  tek^  Bipy  be 
re^apixled  as  a  type  of  the  church  of  God  in  fu- 
lore  agoh  They  indeed  ooasututed  God'c  aiir 
cient  church.  Not  that  manv  scattered  patriar- 
chal and  family  churchea  dkCnot  remain :  such 
waa  that  of  Melchizedec)  ond  auch  probably 
waa  that  of  Kahor,  whom  Abraham  Uai  behind 
in  Mesopotamia.  But  a  Tiaibla  ohurch  relation 
waa  established  between  Abraham's  family  and 
the  Most  High,  aignifled  by  the  viatbte  and 
distinguishing  aacrament  of  circumcision,  and 
followed  by  new  and  enlarged  revelationa-  of 
truth.  Two  purpoaea  were  to  be  answered 
by  this, — the  preserveUion  0/  ike  true  doUrine 
of  ialvoHan  in  ike  toorid^  which  is  the  great 
and  sG^emn  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  church 
of  God,~-and  the  manifeBkUion  of  that  truth 
to  others.  Both  were  done  by  Abraham. 
Wherever  he  sojourned  he  bmlt  his  alUits  to 
the  trueGkid,  and  publicly  celebrated  hiswor-' 
ship ;  and|  as  we  learn  fh)m  St.  Paul,  he  lired 
in  tents  in  preference  to  settling  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  though  it  had  been  giTeii  to  him  for 
a  possession,  m  order  that  he  might  tluis  pro^ 
claim  his  fiiith  in  the  eternal  inheritance  of 
which  Canaan  was  a  type;  and  in  bearinethi* 
testimony,  his  example  was  followed  by  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  the  "  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise,"  who  also  thus  "  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims,''  and  that  "  they 
looked"  for  a  continuing  and  eternal  city  in 
heayen.  So  also  now  is  the  same  doctrine  of 
immortality  committed  to  the  church  of  Christ ; 
and  by  deadness  to  the  world  ou^t  its  mem- 
bers to  declare  the  reality  of  their  own  ihith 
m  it. 

2.  The  numerous  natural  posterity  promised 
to  Abraham  was  also  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
seed,  the  true  members  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
springing  from  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Isaac 
was  the  symbol.  Thus  St.  Paul  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  fleshly  and  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham ;  to  the  latter  of  which,  in 
their  ultimate  and  highest  sense,  the  promises 
of  increase  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
sands  of  the  sea  shore,  are  to  be  referred,  as  also 
the  promise  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

3.  The  intentional  offering  up  Isaac^  with 
its  result,  was  probably  that  transaction  in 
which  Abraham,  more  clearly  than  in  any 
other,  "saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  glad. 
He  received  Isaac  n-om  the  dead,  says  St.  Paul, 
"in  a  figure."  This  could  be  a  figure  of 
nothing  but  the  resurrection  of  our  Lora ;  and, 
if  80,  Isaac's  being  laid  upon  the  altar  was  a 
figure  of  his  sacrificial  death,  scenically  and 
most  impressively  represented  to  Abraham. 
The  place  J  the  same  ridge  of  hills  on  which 
our  Lord  was  crucified;  the  person,  an  only 
son,  to  die  for  no  offence  of  his  own ;  the  sacrt- 
ficer,  a  father;  the  receiving  back,  as  it  were, 
from  death  to  life;  the  name  impressed  upon 
the  place,  importing,  "  the  Lord  will  provide" 
in  aUusion  to  Abraham's  own  words  to  Isaac, 
"  the  Lord  will  provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing;" all  indicate  a  mystery  which  lay  deep  be- 
neath this  transaction,  and  which  Abraham,  as 
the  reward  of  his  obedience,  was  permitted  to 
behold.     "Th^.  day"  of  Christ's  humiliation 


and  coudtatioD  wbui  thus  epeaad  to  him;  and 
served  to  keep  the  great  truth  in  mindj  that  the 
true  bumt^fiSering  and  sacrifice  fi)r  ain  was  to 
be  Bometliiiif  higher  than  the  immolation  of 
lawba^  and  bulls,  and  goat8,~^nay,  something 
more  than  what  was  merelf  hrnnan. 

4.  ThetranaaetionoflheeximisionofHagar 
was  also  a  tjme.  '  It  was  an  allegory  in  actioa, 
by  which  A.  Paul  teaches  us  to  understand 
that  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  rgpiesented  those 
who  are  under  ths  law;  and  the  child  of  the 
freewomsn  those  who  by  Cuth  in  Christ  are  so- 
pematurally  begotten  into  the  family  of  God. 
The  bondwoman  and  her  son  being  cast  out, 
represented  adso  the  expulsion  of  the  unbeliev- 
ine  Jewv  from  the  church  of  €rod,  which  was 
to  he  composed  of  tme  believert  of  all  nations, 
all  of  whom,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  to 
become  "  fellow  heirs." 

in.  But  Abraham  appeairs  befbre  us  invested 
with  a  MYSTIC  character,  which  it  is  of  great 
impbrtance  rightly  to  understand. 

1.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  a 
federal  or  covenant  relation,  not  only  to  his 
natural  seed,  but  specially  and  eminently  to  all 
believers.  '*  The  Gospel,"  we  are  told  by  St. 
Paul,  "  was  preached  to  Abraham,  saying,  In 
thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed."  "Abranom 
believed  in  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him 
for  righteousness;"  in  other  words,  he  was  jus- 
tified. A  covenant  of  gratuitouc  justification 
through  faith  was  made  with  him  and  his  be- 
lieving descendants;  and  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, which  was  not  confined  to  his  posterity 
by  Sarah,  but  appointed  in  every  branch  of  his 
family,  was  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  this  coTe> 
nant  of  grace,  and  so  remained  till  it  was  di» 
placed  by  the  sacraments  appointed  by  Christ 
Wherever  that  siffn  was  it  declared  the  doc- 
trine, and  offered  the  grace,  of  this  covenant- 
free  justification  by  faith,  and  its  glorious  re- 
sults— to  all  the  tribes  that  proceeded  from 
Abraham.  This  same  grace  is  offered  to  us  bj 
the  Gospel,  who  become  "  Abraham's  seed"  his 
spiritual  children  with  whom  the  covenant  is 
established,  through  the  same  faith,  and  arc 
thus  made  "the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise." 

2.  Abraham  is  also  exhibited  to  us  as  the 
representative  of  true  believers;  and  in  this 
esnecially,  that  the  true  nature  of  faith  was 
exhibited  in  him.  This  creat  principle  was 
marked  in  Abraham  with  the  following  charac- 
ters:— An  entire  unhesitating  belief  in  the 
word  of  God ; — an  unfaltering  trust  in  all  his 
promises; — a  steady  regard  to  his  almighty 
power,  leading  him  to  overlook  all  apparent 
dif!i<uilties  and  impossibilities  in  every  case 
where  Qod  had  explicitly  promised ; — and  ha- 
bitual and  cheerful  and  entire  obedience.  The 
Apostle  has  described  faith  in  Heb.  xi,  I ;  and 
that  faith  is  seen  living  and  acting  in  all  its 
energy  in  Abraham. 

A  tew  miscellaneous  remarks  are  suggested 
by  some  of  the  circumstances  of  Abraham'^ 
history : — 

1.  The  ancient  method  of  ratifying  a  cove- 
nant by  sacrifice  is  illustrated  in  the  account 
given  in  Gen.  xv,  9, 10.    The  beasts  were  slaia 
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mmiiinini  in  tho  aud«i,  and  the  penoiM  eo- 
KiBiring^  pawfri  bfltiratii  the  -parts*  Hence, 
after  Abnnam  had  perfornMl  tm  pen  of  tiM 
manaayf  the  sjrmbol  of  the  Aknigbtr's  ]^r»* 
amae,  **a  amolon^  ihmaoe,  and  a  bumiKr 
Ufflp,  pa»ed  between  the  pieces,''  rene  1% 
■d  so  ootk  parties  ratified  the  covenant. 

^  As  the  beamy  of  Sarah,  which  she  re* 
taaadd  so  long  as  qoite  to  conceal  her  real  age 
teal  obecnrers^  ataracted  so  much  notice  as  to 
ksd  to  her  forcible  seizarO)  onee  by  Pharaoh  In 
^Ifpt,  snl  a^ain  by  Abimelesb  in  Palestine,  it 
m^f  appear  atrange,  that,  aa  in  the  east  women 
ve  gcDeraUy  Jcept  in  seclusion,  and  seldom  ap 
pcsr  without  reils,  she  exposed  herself  to  ob* 
ssrvatioiL  But  to  this  day  the  Arab  women  do 
DOC  wear  Teils  at  home  ia  their  tents;  and  Sa- 
rah's eotmteoance  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
tcoi  by  some  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh  and 
Abiaidech,  who  reported  her  beauty  to  their 
mastm, 

3.  The  intentional  ofiering  up  of  Isaac  is 
sot  to  be  supposed  as  viewed  by  Aoraham  as  an 
act  sanoioned  by  the  Pa,gan  practice  of  human 
ncnficeL  The  immolation  of  human  victims, 
'[•orucalsrly  of  that  which  Was  most  precious, 
Ob  favoaute,  the  first-born  child,  af^pears  to 
hsTc  been  a  common  usage  among  many  eady 
iuik)ns,  more  especially  the  tril^  by  which 
ABrahmn  was  suirouaoed.  It  was  the  dlstin- 
AUfthing  rite  among  the  worshippers  of  Mo- 
bch  -,  at  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  it 
▼IS  practised  hj  a  king  of  Moab;  and  it  was 
cndoubiedly  derived  by  the  Carthaginians  from 
tkir  Phemcian  ancestors  on  the  snores  of  Sy- 
ria. Where  it  was  an  ordinary  usage,  as  in  tne 
vonhip  of  Moloch,  it  was  in  unison  with  the 
rkarar^  of  the  religion,  and  of  its  deity.  It 
Wis  the  last  act  of  a  dark  and  sanguinary  su« 
{wtstiiion.  which  rose  by  regular  gradation  to 
this  complete  triumph  over  human  nature.  The 
5od,  who  was  propitiated  by  these  ofierings, 
bad  been  satiated  with  more  cheap  and  vulvar 
nalms ;  he  had  been  glutted  to  the  AiU  with 
hemon  suflTcring  and  with  human  blood.  In 
;reiieral  it  was  the  final  mark  of  the  subjuga- 
fi6a  of  the  national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and 
<10£miKering  priesthood.  But  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion held  human  sacrifices  in  abhorrence ;  and 
th*,  G?od  of  the  Abrahomitic  family,  unifbrmly 
U-fipficent,  had  imposed  no  duties  which  en- 
mi^d  human  suffering,  had  demanded  no  ofier- 
m-s  which  were  repiignant  to  the  better  fcel- 
i-^js  of  oar  nature.  The  contmand  to  oflfer 
hiac  as  a  ••  burnt  offering/'  was  for  these  rea- 
••^Qs  a  trial  the  more  severe  to  Abraham's  faith. 
He  must  thercfdtc  have  been  fiiUy  assured  of 
litediTine  conunanc\;  and  he  left  the  mystery 
te  be  e3q>Tain€d  by  God  himself.  His  was  a 
tia^  act  of  uiinesitating  obedience  to  the 
^tnsmand  of  OoA ;  the  last  proof  of  perfiect  re- 
Haskce  on  the  certain  accompHshmeht  of  the 
^se  ptomises.  Isaac,  so  miraculously  be- 
rjmed,  could  be  r.s  miraoukmsly  restored; 
JUbraham,  sueh  is  the  comment  of  the  Christian 
Aposcle,  **  beliered  that  Qod  coiikl  even  raise 
hiai  up  from  the  dead." 

4,  The  wide  and  deep  hnpression  made  by 
of  Abraham  upon  the  ancient 


world  is  proved  by  the  teverenoe  nAdeh  peopfe 
of  almost  all  nations  and  countries  have  paid  to 
him,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  events  of 
his  litb  have  been  interwoven  in  their  mythO' 
^<^i  ^tid  their  religious  traditions.  Jews, 
Magians^  Sabians,  Incuans,  and  Mohammedans 
have  dauned  him  as  the  great  patriarch  and 
focmderof  their  several  sects;  and  his  history 
has  been  embellished  with  a  variety  of  fiaions. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  is  the  follow- 
ing, but  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  was  educated  in  idolatry :  "  As  Abraham 
was  walking  by  night  from  the  grotto  where 
he  was  bom,  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  gazed 
on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  among  them  on  the 
beautifbd  phmet  Venus.  *  Behold,'  said  he,  with- 
in himselt,  *  the  Qod  and  Lord  of  the  universe !' 
but  the  star  set  and  disappeared,  and  Abraham 
felt  that  the  Locd  of  the  universe  could  not ' 
thus  be  liable  to  change.  Shortly  oiler,  he  be- 
heU  dw  moon  at  the  full :  *  Lo.'  he  cried, '  tho 
Divine  Creator,  the  manifest  Deity!'  but  the 
moon  sank  below  the  horison,  and  Abraham 
made  the  same  reflection  as  at  the  setting  of 
the  evening  star.  All  the  rest  of  the  ni^ht  he 
passed  in  proibund  rumination ;  at  sunnae  he 
stood  before  the  gates  of  Babylon,  and  saw  the 
whole  people  prostrate  in  adoration.  *  Won- 
drous orb,  he  exclaimed,  '  thou  surely  art  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  nature  I  but  thou,  too, 
hostest  like  the  rest  to  thy  setting! — neither 
then  art  thou  my  Creator,  my  Lord,  or  ray 
God!'" 

ABEAHAMITES,  reported  heretical  sects 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  charged  with 
the  PauUcian  errors,  and  some  of  them  with 
idolatry.  For  these  charges  we  have,  however, 
only  the  word  of  their  pexsecutors.  Also  the 
name  of  a  sect  in  Bohemia,  as  late  as  1782, 
who  professed  the  religion  of  Abraham  befom 
his  circumcision,  and  admitted  no  scriptures 
but  the  decalogue  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  As 
these  were  persecuted,  they  too  were  probably 
misrepresented,  and  especially  as  their  con- 
duct is  allowed  to  have  been  good,  even  by  their 
enemies. 

ABSALOM,  the  son  of  David  by  Maachah. 
daughter  of  the  king;  of  Geshur:  distinguished 
for  his  fine  person,  his  vices,  and  his  unnatural 
rebellion.  Of  his  open  revolt,  his  conduct  in 
Jerusalem,  his  pursuit  of  the  king  his  father, 
his  defeat  and  aeath,  see  3  Sam.  xvi-xviii,  at 
large. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
a  sacrament,  in  which  the  priests  assume  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins.  The  rite  of  absolution 
in  the  church  of  England  is  acknowledged  to 
be  declarative  only — "  Almighty  (Joa  hath 
giren  power  and  commandment  to  his  minis- 
ters to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  be- 
ing penitent,  the  flibsolution  and  remission  of 
their  sins :  He  pardoncth,"  &c.  In  this  view 
it  is  innocent;  and  although  any  private  Chris- 
tian has  a  right  to  delare  ana  pronounce  the 
same  doctrine  to  his  neighbour,  tne  qfieial  pub- 
lication of  the  ^race  of  the  Gk>spel  is  the  publio 
duty  of  its  ministers  in  the  congregation,  since 
they  are  Christ's  "  Ambassadors." 

ABSTINENCE,  forbearance  of  any  thbi{; 
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It  is  ffenerally  used  vith  reference  to  foitear- 
■nee  from  food  under  a  religious  motive.  The 
Jewish  law  ordained  that  the  priests  should  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  wine  durinz  the  whole 
time  of  their  being  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  I^ev.  x,  9.  The  same  abstinence 
was  enjoined  upon  the  Nazarites,  daring  the 
time  of  their  Nazariteship,  or  separation,  ^um. 
vi,  3.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  abstain 
from  several  sorts  of  animals.    See  Animal. 

The  fat  of  all  sorla  of  animals  that  were 
sacrificed  wa$  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  Lev.  iii, 
17;  vii,  23}  and  the  blood  of  every  animal,  in 
^neral,  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death, 
indeed  blood  was  forbidden  by  the  Creator, 
from  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  flesh  of  beasts 
to  man  for  food ;  this  prohibition  was  continued 
imder  the  Jewish  economy,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Christian  church  by  Apostolic  authority, 
Acts  XV,  28,  29.  (See  Blood.)  The  Jews  also 
abstained  from  the  sinew  which  is  upon  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh,  Gen.  xxxii,  25 ;  b^ause  of 
the  shrinking  of  Uie  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh 
when  touched  by  the  angel,  as  though  by  that 
the  part  had  been  made  sacred. 

Among  tb*-  primitive  Christians,  some  denied 
themselves  the  use  of  such  meats  as  were  pro- 
hibited hy  the  law;  others  treated  this  absti- 
nence  with  contempt.  St.  Paul  has  given  his 
decision  on  these  questions  in  his  epistles. 
1  Cor.  viii,  7-10;  Rom.  xiv,  1-3.  The  coimcii 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  held  by  the  Apostles, 
enjoined  the  Christian  converts  to  abstam  from 
meats  strangled,  from  blood,  from  fornication, 
and  from  idolatry,  Acts  xv,  20. 

The  spiritual  monarchy  of  the  western  world 
mtroduced  another  sort  of  abstinence  which 
may  be  termed  ritual^  and  which  consists  in 
abstaining  from  particular  meats  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  the  rules  of  which  are  called 
roe;ations.  The  ancient  Lent  was  observed 
only  a  few  days  before  £k^ter.  In  the  course 
of  the  third  century,  it  extended  at  Rome  to 
three  weeks ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  it  was  prolonged  to  six  weeks, 
and  began  to  be  called  quadragesima,  or  the 
forty  days'  fast. 

ABYSS,  or  deep,  ifivmrosj  vnihoui  bottom. 
The  chaos ;  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  place  of  the  dead, 
Rom.  X,  7;  a  deep  place  of  punishment.  The 
devils  besouffht  Jesus  that  he  would  not  send 
them  into  me  abyss,  a  place  they  evidently 
dreaded,  Luke  viii,  31 ;  where  it  seems  to  mean 
that  part  of  Hades  in  which  wicked  spirits  are 
in  torment.    See  Hell. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
of  the  generality  of  eastern  people  at  this  dav, 
the  abyss,  the  sea,  or  waters,  encompyassed  tne 
whole  earth.  This  was  supposed  to  float  upon 
the  abyss,  of  which  it  covered  a  small  part. 
According  to  the  same  notion,  the  earth  was 
ibunded  on  the  waters,  or  at  least  its  founda- 
tions were  on  the  abyss  beneath,  Psalm  xxiv, 
2;  cxxxvi,  6.  Under  these  waters,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  this  abyss,  they  represented  the 
wicked  as  ^aning,  and  suffering  the  punish- 
ment of  their  sin.  The  Rephaim  were  confined 
atMBtt^  those  old  giants,  who,  whilst  living, 


earned  ssmNiiidiag  nataoiw  to  tninble»  PHm; 
ix,  18;  xxi,  16,  Ae^  Lastlr,  in  these  daik dun* 
geons  the  kings  of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Egypt 
are  desonbed  by  the  PDophets  at  mffering  tac 
puntahment  of  their  pride  and  onielty,  Issiah 
XXVI,  14;  Ezek.  xacviut  10,  &«. 

These  depths  are  figuratively  represented  S4 
the  abodes  of  evil  spiriln,  and  powers  opposed  tc 
God :  "  I  saw,"  says  St.  John,  "  a  star  M  fipom 
heaven  unto  the  earth,  and  to  him  was  given 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  he  (^ened 
the  bottomless  pit;  and  there  arose  a  anokc 
out  of  it,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  fuiaace; 
and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by 
reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit  And  there 
came  out  of  the  smoke  loousts  upon  the  earth. 
And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit/'  Rev.  ix,  1,  2,  IL 
In  another  place  the  beast  is  represented  as 
ascending  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  aod 
waging  war  against  the  two  witnesses  of  God, 
Rev.  XI,  7.  Lastly,  Sl  John  says,  "  I  saw  an 
angel  come  down  urom  heaven,  having^  the  key 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his 
hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan,  and 
bound  nim  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a 
seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  na- 
tions no  more  till  the  thousand  years  should 
be  fulfilled :  and  afler  that  he  must  be  loosed  a 
little  season,"  Rev.  xx,  1-3. 

ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH,  a  branch  of  the 
Coptic  church,  in  upper  Etlnopia.  The  Abys- 
sinians,  by  the  most  authentic  accounts,  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  about  the  year 
330;  when  Frumcntius,  being  providentially 
raised  to  a  high  ofiice,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  queen  of  Ethiopia,  and  ordained  bishoD  of 
that  country  by  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, established  Christianity,  built  churches, 
and  ordained  a  re^ar  clergy^  to  officiate  in 
them.  The  Abyssmian  Christians  themselves, 
indeed,  claim  a  much  higher  antiquity,  liaving 
a  tradition,  that  the  doctnne  of  Chxist  was  first 
introduced  among  them  by  Glueen  Candace, 
Acts  viii,  27;  or  even  preached  there  by  the 
Apostles  Matthew  and  Bartholomew ;  but  the 
former  is  supported  by  no  collateral  evidence, 
and  the  latter  is  in  opposition  to  high  authority. 
Some  of  them  claim  relation  to  the  Israelites, 
through  the  queen  of  Sheba,  so  far  back  as  the 
reijgn  of  Solomon. 

The  Abyssinian  Christians  have  always  re- 
ceived their  abuna,  or  patriarch,  from  Alexan- 
dria, whence  they  sprang,^  ana  consequenUy 
their  creed  is  Monophysite,  or  Eutychian; 
maintaining  one  nature  only  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  namely,  the  divine,  in  which  they  con- 
sidered all  the  properties  of  the  humanity  to  be 
absorbed ;  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorians. 

On  the  power  of  the  Saracens  prevailing  in 
the  east,  all  conununication  being  nearly  cat 
off  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
the  Abyssinian  church  remained  unknown  ir 
^rope  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  Jonn  11,  of  Portugal,  acciden- 
tally hearing  of  the  existence  of  such  a  church, 
sent  to  make  inquiry.    This  led  to  a  oorre^ 
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ctaithafRome;  and  Bermudes,  a  Poitiupeae, 
Tts  consMistcd  by  the  pope  patriaichof  Ethio- 
pA,  and  the  Abyaaiiuans  were  repaired  to  n- 
mrt  the  Roman  CaihoLie  fiuth,  m  rettiro  for 
nine  military  aaskcaace  afforded  to  the  empe^ 
rnr.  laitead  of  this,  however,  the  emperor 
Mtt  for  a  new  patriarch  from  Alexandria,  im- 
firisoped  Bermudes,  and  declared  the  pope  a 
iBctie. 

About  the  middle  of  the  aizteenth  century, 
tbe  Jesuits  attemptod  a  mission  to  Abyseinia, 
in  the  hope  of  raduetng  it  to  the  jpope's  au- 
IhoritT ;  Init  without  success.  In  15e8  a  second 
nisBioR  was  attempted,  and  so  far  succeeded  as 
fe  introduce  a  system  of  persecution,  which 
cost  many  lives,  and  caused  many  troubles  to 
the  eamire.  In  the  following  century,  how- 
erer,  the  Jesuits  were  all  expelled,  ADyssiniflT 
wbtxrwd  to  its  ancient  faith,  and  nothing  more 
VB9  heard  of  the  church  of  Abyssinia,  tiU  the 
lauer  part  of  the  last  century. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  all  Ekiro- 
peans  vere  interdicted  *,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  one  dared  to  attempt  an  entrance  until  the 
edebraied  Mr.  Bruce,  by  the  report  of  his 
Biedicai  skill,  contrived  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  coort,  where  he  even  obtained  military  pro- 
laoCioQ;  and  was  in  such  repute,  that  it  was 
^h  great  difficulty  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
toEngland. 

Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance, 
tk  Moravian  bretnren  attempted  a  mission  to 
th»5  country,  but  in  vain .  They  were  compelled 
i«  retreat  to  Grand  Cairo,  from  whence,  by 
!«aTe  of  the  patriarch,  they  visited  the  Copts, 
it  B^hni&aer,  and  formed  a  small  society ;  but 
io  1783,  they  were  driven  thence,  and  compelled 
to  rtturn  to  Europe.  More  reccntlv,  however, 
thft  late  Jdn*  of  Abyssinia  (Itsa  Takley  Gorges) 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  British  consul 
^  %ypt,  and  requested  copies  of  some  parts  of 
both  the  Old  and  ^ew  Testaments.  Copies 
ef  the  Ptahns,  in  Ethiopic,  as  printed  by  the 
Bniish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  were  also 

ACADEMICS,  a  name  given  to  such  phi* 
losophen  as  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 
^«y  were  so  called  from  the  Academia,  a 

SJre  near  Athens,  where  they  frequently  in* 
Ijed  their  contemplations.  Academia  is  said 
to  daixt  its  name  from  one  Academua,  a  god 
«  boo  so  called.     Thus  Horace,— 
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^  academics  are  divided  into  those  of  the 
^  academy,  who  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  in  their  original  purity ;  those  of  the  seo- 
QBd  or  middle  academjr,  who  differed  materi- 
%  from  the  first,  and  inclined  to  skepticism ; 
<ad  tho«e  of  the  new  academy.  The  middle 
■cbojl  Lud  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  neither 
<Rff  senses,  nor  our  reason,  are  to  be  trusted ; 
i*t  that  in  common  affairs  we  are  to  conform 
i9  Rcdved  opinions.  The  new  academy  main- 
wd  that  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
tosh,  and  that  the  most  evident  appearances 
^ lead  us  into  error;  they  granted  the  wise 
^opinuni,  but  denied  him  certainty.    They 


held,  howflver,  that  il  was  best  to  fidlow  ihe 
geeatest  probability,  which  was  sufficient  fi>r 
Ml  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  and  laid  down 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  felicity.  The  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  middle  academy  and  the 
new  seems  to  have  been  this,-  that  though  they 
agreed  in  the  imbecility  of  human  nature,  yet 
t&  first  denied  that  probabilities  were  of  any 
use  in  the  pursuit  of  nappiness;  and  the  latter 
held  them  to  be  of  service  in  such  a  design : 
the  former  recommended  a  conformity  with  re* 
ceived  opinions,  and  the  latter  allowed  men  an 
opinion  of  their  own.  In  the  first  academy, 
Speusippus  filled  the  chair;  in  the  second,  Air* 
cesilaus;  and  in  the  new  or  thini  academy, 
Came^es. 

ACC  AD,  one  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Nim- 
rod,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  (See 
Nimrod.)  "  And  the  beginning  of  his  kinfidom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  smd  Accad,  and  Ctuneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  Gen.  x,  10.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  Accad  was  contemporary  with  Baby- 
Ion,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  great  cities  of  • 
the  worid. 

It  would  scarcely  be  exi)ected  that  any  thine 
should  now  remain  to  ^ide  us  in  our  search 
for  this  ancient  city,  aeemg  that  Babvlon  itsdf, 
with  which  it  was  coeval,  is  reduced  to  heaps; 
and  that  it  is  not  mentioned  under  its  ancient 
name  by  any  profane  author.  But  the  discove- 
ries of  modem  travellers  may  be  brought  to  aid 
us  in  our  inquiry.  At  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  tlie  modern  town  of  Bagdad,  is 
found  a  mound,  surmounted  by  a  tower-shaped 
ruin,  called  by  the  Arabs  Tell  Nimrood,  and  by 
the  Turks  Nemrood  Tepassc ;  both  terms  im- 
plying the  Hill  of  Nimrod.  This  gigantic  mass 
rises  in  an  irregularly  pyramidal  or  turreted 
shape,  according  to  the  view  in  which  it  is  taken, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  above  the  gently  inclined  elevation  on 
which  it  stands.  Its  circumference,  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  three  hundred  feet.  The  mound  which 
constitutes  its  foundation  is  composed  of  a  col- 
lection of  rubbish,  formed  from  the  decay  of 
the  superstructure ;  and  consists  of  sandy  earth, 
fragments  of  burnt  brick,  pottery,  and  hard 
clay,  partially  vitrified.  In  tne  remains  of  the 
tower,  the  ditterent  layers  of  sun-dried  brick,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  may  be  traced  with 
great  precision.  These  bricks,  cemented  to- 
cher oy  slime,  and  divided  into  courses  vary- 
mg  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  stratum  of 
reeds,  similar  to  those  now  growing  in  the 
marshy  parts  of  the  plain,  aftd  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.  The  resemblance  of  this 
mode  of  building  to  that  in  some  of  the  stxuo> 
tiures  at  Babylon,  cannpt  escape  observation; 
and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  it  to  be  the 
workmanship  of  the  same  architects.  The  so- 
lidity and  the  loftiness  of  this  pile,  unfaahioned 
to  any  other  purpose,  bespeak  it  to  be  one  of 
those  enormous  pyramidal  towers  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  S^ian  worship;  which,  ua 
essential  to  their  religious  rites,  were  probably 
erected  in  all  the  early  cities  of  the  Cuthitos; 
and,  like  their  prototype  at  Babylon,  answeted 
the  double  purpose  of  altars  and  obaervatoriet^ 
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Here  then  was  the  site  of  one  of  these  eariy 
cities.  It  was  not  Babylon ;  it  was  not  Erech; 
it  was  not  Calneh.  It  might  be  too  much  to 
say  that  therefore  it  must  be  Accad  \  but  the  in- 
ference is  at  least  warrantable ;  which  is  farther 
etren^hened  by  the  name  of  the  place,  Akar- 
koun;  which  liears  a  greater  affinity  to  that  of 
Accad  than  many  others  wluch  are  forced  into 
the  support  of  geographical  speculations,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Syrian 
name  of  the  city  was  Achar. 

ACCESS,  free  admission,  open  entrance. 
Our  access  to  God  is  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  Rom.  v,  2  j  Eph.  ii,  18. 
Under  the  law,  the  liigh  priest  alone  hod  access 
into  the  holiest  of  all;  but  when  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain,  at  the  death  of  Christ, 
It  was  declared  that  a  new  and  living  way  of 
access  was  laid  open  through  the  veil,  that  is  to 
say,  his  flesh.  By  his  death,  also,  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  was  broken  down,  and  Jew 
and  Grentile  had  both  free  access  to  God ;  where-. 
«8,  before,  the  Gentiles  had  no  nearer  access  in 
the  temple  worship  than  to  tlie  gate  of  the  court 
of  Israel.  Thus  the  saving  grace  and  lofty 
privileges  of  the  Grospel  are  equally  bestowed 
upon  true  believers  of  all  nations. 

ACCHO,  aflerward  called  Ptolemais.  and 
now  Akka  by  the  Arabs,  and  Acre  by  the  Turks. 
It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Judges  i,  31. 
Christianity  was  planted  here  at  an  carjy  period, 
and  here  St.  Paul  visited  the  saints  in  his  way 
to  Jerusalem^  Acts  xxi,  7.  It  is  a  seaport  of 
Palestine,  thirty  miles  south  of  Tyre,  and,  in 
the  first  partition  of  the  hol^  land,  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher ;  but  this  was  one  of  the 
places  out  of  which  the  Israelites  could  not 
drive  the  primitive  inhabitants.  In  succeeding 
times  it  wiis  enlarged  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell,  and  who  named  it  after  him- 
self. Ptolemais. 

'This  city,  now  called  Acw,  which,  from  the 
convenience  of  its  port,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable on  the  Syrian  coast,  was,  during  al- 
most two  centuries,  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
holy  wars,  and  the  frequent  scene  of  the  perfi- 
dies and  treacheries  of  the  crusaders. 

Among  its  antiquities,  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  de- 
scribes the  remains  of  a  very  considerable  edi- 
fice, exhibiting  a  conspicuous  appearance  among 
the  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  "  In 
this  structure  the  style  of  the  architecture  is  of 
the  kind  wc  call  Gothic.  Perhaps  it  has  on 
that  account  borne  amon^  our  countrymen  the 
appellation  of  'Kin?  Richard's  Palace,'  al- 
though, in  the  period  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  the  English  were  hardly  capable  of 
erecting  palaces,  or  any  other  buildings  of  oqual 
magnificence.  Two  lofly  arches,  and  part  of 
the  cornice,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  attest 
the  former  greatness  of  the  superstructure.  The 
cornice,  ornamented  with  enormous  stone  busts, 
exhibiting  a  series  of  hideous  distorted  coun- 
tenances, whose  features  are  in  no  instances 
alike,  may  either  have  served  as  allusions  to 
the  decapitation  of  St.  John,  or  were  intended 
for  a  representation  of  the  heads  of  Saracens 
suspended  as  trophies  upon  the  walls."  Maun- 
drell  and  Pococke  consider  this  building  to  have 


been  the  clniroh  of  St.  Andrew;  hot  Dr.  E.  D. 

Clarke  thinks  it  was  that  of  St.  John,  erMted 
bv  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  whence  the  dty 
cnanged  its  name  of  Ptolemais  for  that  of  St 
John  d'Acre.  He  also  considers  the  style  of 
architecture  to  be  in  some  degree  the  original 
of  our  ornamented  Gothic,  before  its  transla* 
tion  from  the  holy  land  to  Italy,  France,  and 
Eneland. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  Acre  in  1816^ 
says,  "  Of  tlie  Canaanitish  Accho  it  would  be 
thought  idle  perhaps  to  seek  for  remains;  yet 
some  presented  themselves  to  my  observation 
so  peculiar  in  form  and  materials,-  and  of  such 
lii^h  antiquity,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  of  their  being  the  fragments  of  buildings 
constructed  in  the  eai-liest  ages. 

^'  Of  the  splendour  of  Ptolemais,  no  perfect 
monument  remains;  but  throughout  the  town 
are  seen  shafts  of  red  and  grey  granite,  and 
marble  pillars.  The  Saracfenic  remains  are 
only  to  be  partially  traced  in  the  inner  waUs  of 
the  town;  which  have  themselves  been  so 
broken  down  and  repaired,  as  to  leave  little  vis- 
ible of  the  original  work ;  and  all  the  mosques, 
fountains,  bazaars,  and  other  public  buildings, 
are  in  a  style  rather  Turkish  than  Arabic,  ex- 
cepting only  an  old,  but  regular  and  well-built 
khan  or  caravanserai,  which  might  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  the  Saracen  age.  The  Chnstian 
ruins  are  altogether  ffone,  scarcely  leaving  a 
trace  of  the  spot  on  which  th^  stood." 

Acre  has  been  rendered  famous  in  our  own 
times  by  the  successful  resistance  made  by  our 
countryman  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  aided  by  the 
celebrated  Djezzar  Pasha,  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  under  Buonaparte.  Since  this  period, 
the*  fortifications  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased ;  and  although  to  the  eye  of  an  engi- 
neer they  may  still  be  very  defective,.  Acre 
may  be  considered  as  the  strongest  place  in 
Palestine. 

Mr.  Conner  says,  on  the  authority  of  the 
English  consul,  that  there  are  about  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  Acre,  of  whom  three  thou- 
sand are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Christians, 
chiefly  Catholics. 

ACCUBATION,  the  posture  used  at  table 
by  the  ancients.  The  old  Romans  sat  at  meat 
as  we  do,  till  the  Grecian  luxury  and  softness 
had  cori-upted  them.  The  same  custom,  ot 
lying  upon  couches  at  their  entertainments, 
prevailed  amon^  the  Jews  also  in  our  Saviour's 
time;  for  having  been  lately  conquered  by 
Pompey,  they  conformed  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  respects,  to  the  example  of  their  masters. 
The  manner  of  lying  at  meat  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Groeks,  and  more  modern  Jews,  was  the 
same  in  all  respects.  The  table  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  around  which  stood 
three  couches  covered  with  cloth  or  tapestrv, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  master  of  tne 
house ;  upon  these  they  lay,  inclining  the  su- 
perior part  of  their  bodies  upon  their  left  arms, 
the  lower  part  being  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
or  a  little  bent.  Their  heads  were  supported 
and  raised  with  pillows.  The  first  man  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  couch;  the  next  man  lay  with 
his  head  toward  the  foet  of  the  other,  from 
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vtieh  he  tras  defended  by  the  tiolster  that 
nppoited  Ms  own  back,  commonly  reaching 
0icr  to  tbs  middle  of  the  fint  man ;  and  the 
R»t  after  the  aame  mamier.    The  most  honom^ 
lUe  place  vas  the  middle  couch— and  the  mid- 
dk  if  (kaL    Favourites  commonly  lay  in  the 
banm  of  their  friends;  that  is,  theywere  placed 
sot  belov  them :  see  John  xiii,  83,  where  Sl 
John  is  said  to  have  lain  in  our  Saviour's  bo- 
am.   The  ancient  Greeks  sat  at  the  table ;  for 
Hoeier  observes  that  when  Ulysses  arriYcd  at 
dapalaet  of  Alcinous,  the  kin^  dispatched  his 
n  Laodamas  to  seat  Ulysses  m  a  magnificent 
«bur.    Ths  Ef^^yptians  sat  at  table  anciently, 
ai  vjbU  as  the  Romans,  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
Panic  var,  when  they  began  to  recline  at  table. 
ACCURSED,    in  the  Scriptures,  si^ifies 
that  vbieh  is  separated  or  deix>ted.    With  re- 
gard to  persoBB,  it  denotes  the  cutting  off  or 
Mparatiag  any  one  from  the  communion  of  the 
endi,  tM  oumber  of  the  living,  or  the  privileges 
af  Bodcty ;  and  also  the  devoting  an  animal, 
titf,  or  other  thiang  to  destruction.    AntUhema 
VSB  ft  species  of  e^ecammmmieatisn  among  the 
Irva,  and  waa  oflen  practised  after  they  had 
iiMt  tile  power  of  life  and  death,  against  those 
pvaoos  who,  aeoofdiiig  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
m^  to  have  been  executed.    A  criminal,  af- 
lar  the  sentence  of  excommuBication  was  pro- 
Moneed,  becaone  4naifte«ui.'  and  thev  had  a 
lUilpeRaasion  that  the  sentence  would  not  be 
ia  nin;  but  that  God  would  interfere  to  punish 
tke  oftader  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  penalty 
of  tlie  iaw  of  Mooes :  a  man,  for  instance,  whom 
the  law  condemned  to  be  stoned,  wotuid,  they 
bc&med,  be  killed  by  the  fialling  of  a  stone 
ira  kiiB;   a  man  to  be  hangol,  would  {^ 
csokad;  sad  one  whom  the  law  sentenced  to 
the  laoKs,  would  be  burnt  in  his  house,  &c. 
Mtrmiaika,  a  Syriac  word,  signifying  iki  Lord 
<MA,  was  added  to  the  sentence,  to  express 
t^  persoasion  that  the  Lord  God  would  come 
<eta]K  vengeance  upon  that  guilt  which  they, 
oisaiiaianeed  aa  they  were,  had  not  the  power 
tApasi^  1  Cor.  xvi^  20. 

Aooeiding  to  the  kBom  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
gvs^  ua^std  and  crucified  were  synonymous 
lenss.  By  the  Jews  every  one  who  died  upon 
Ktrae  VBs  reckoned  accursed^  Deot.  xxi,  23. 

^icoauaimicBtion  is  a  kind  of  anathema 
^  OBoag  some  Christians;  and  by  it  the 
pftsder  ts  delved,  not  only  of  communicat- 
^  ia  pntycra  aaid  ofher  holy  offices,  but  of 
aAsiftsTirs  to  the  church,  and  of  conversation 
viihihe  fiutfafol.  The  spirit  of  Judaism,  rather 
tbao  that  of  the  Gospel,  has  in  this  been  imi- 
^■ai;  fir  sanonf  the  Hebrews,  they  who  were 
^^wttMiiBiucated  coold  not  pemrm  any  public 
^  of  thesr  empfeyments ;  could  be  neither 
!^%es  nor  witneases;  neither  be  present  at 
wah,  nor  cireumdse  their  own  sons,  nor  sit 
^ova  in  the  company  of  other  men,  nearer  than 
^*khk  the  distance  of  four  cubits.  If  they  died 
^^  ezoMnmmakation,  they  were  denied  the 
°^  ef  borial ;  and  a  hurse  atone  was  left  on 
^jpavea,  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  thrown 
*^  thBoi,  as  crfvr  Achan,  Joahna  vii,  26.  The 
^MDiical  exeommuaieation  was  simpljr  to 
^^ftt  the  offeaider^  after  adooonitien,  the  right 
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of  {>artaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  wm 
excision  fi^  the  church  of  Christ. 

ACELDAMA,  a  piece  of  ground  without  the 
south  wall  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brook  Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's 
Field,^  because  an  earth  or  clay  was  dug  in  it, 
of  which  pottery  was  made.  It  was  iScewise 
called  the  Fullers  Field,  because  cloth  was  dried 
in  it.  But  it  having  been  afterward  bought  with 
the  money  by  which  the  high  priest  ai^  rulers 
of  the  Jews  purchased  the  blood  of  Jesus,  it  was 
called  Aceldama,  or  the  Field  of  Blood. 

ACHAIA.  This  naxne  is  used  to  denote  tho 
whole  of  Greece,  as  it  existed  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince; or  Achaia  Proper,  a  district  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  bay 
of  Corinth,  and  in  which  the  city  of  that  name 
stood,  h  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the 
former  sense  m  2  Cor.  xi,  10 ;  and  in  the  latter, 
in  Acts  xix,  21. 

ACHAJi,  the  son  of  Carrai,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  who  having  token  a  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Jericho,  against  the  injimction  of  God,  who  had 
accursed  or  devoted  tlie  whole  city,  was,  upon 
beine  taken  by  lot,  doomed  to  oc  stoned  to 
death.  The  whole  history  is  recorded,  Josliua 
vii.  It  would  appear  that  Achan's  family  were 
also  stoned ;  for  they  were  led  out  with  him, 
and  all  his  property,  "  And  all  Israel  stoned  him 
with  stones,  and  burned  them  with  fire,  after 
they  had  stoned  them  with  stones."  Some  of 
the  critics  have  made  efforts  to  confine  the 
stoning  to  Achan,  and  the  burning  to  his  |;oods; 
but  not  without  violence  to  the  text.  It  is  pro- 
bable..therefore,  that  his  family  were  privy  to 
the  tnefl,  seeing  ho  hid  the  accursed  thmgs- 
which  he  had  stolen  in  the  earth,  in  his  tent. 
By  concealment  they  therefore  became  partak- 
ers of  his  crimCjand  so  the  sentence  was  justified. 

ACHMETHA.    See  Ecbatani. 

ACHOR,  Valley  of,  between  Jericho  and  Ai 
So  called  from  the  trouble  brought  upon  the 
Israelites  by  the  sin  of  Achan ;  Achor  in  the 
Hebrew  denoting  trouble. 

ACHZIB,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  tribs  of  Asher,  and  one  of  the 
cities  out  of  which  that  tribe  did  not  expel  the 
inhabitants,  Judges  i,  31.  It  was  called  Eodippa 
by  the  Ghreeks,  and  is  at  present  termed  Zib.  It 
is  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acdio,  or 
Ptolemais.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  passed  by 
this  place,  savs  that  it  is  small,  and  situated  on 
a  hill  near  tne  sec^;  having  a  few  palm  trees 
rearing  themselves  above  its  dwellinjp. 

ACRA,'Ajrpa.  This  Greek  word  signifies,  in 
general,  a  cUadel.    The  Syrians  and  Chaldeans 
use  m|r),  in  the  same  sense.    King  Antiochus 
gave  orders  for  building  a  citadel  at  Jerusalem, 
north  of  the  temple,  on  an  eminence ;   which 
commanded  the  holy  place ;  and  for  that  reason, 
was  called  Acra.^  Josephus  says,  that  this  emi- 
nence was  semicircular,  and  that  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus, having  expelled  the  Syrians,  who  had< 
seized  Acra,  demolished  it,  and  spent  three 
years  in  levelling  the  mountain  on  which  it' 
stood ;  that  no  situation  in  future  should  com- 
mand the  temple.    On  mount  Acra  were  after* 
wavd  built,  the  palaee  of  Helena ;  Agrippa's  pa^ 
laoe,  the  place  where  the  public  recorai  wert 
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edged ;  and  that  where  th^  jokagtstnlet  of  Jft- 

rufalem  assembled. 

ACftAJBATENE,  a  district  of  Judaea,  ezCend- 
ing  between  Shechem  (now  Napolose)  and  Jeri- 
cho, inclinixis  east.  It  was  about  twelve  miles 
in  length.  The  Acrabatene  had  its  name  from 
a  place  called  Akrabbim,  about  nine  milea  from 
Shechemi  eastward.  This  was  also  the  name 
of  another  district  of  Judea  on  the  frontier  of 
Idumeaf  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  This  book, 
in  the  ver/  beginning,  professes  itself  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Uospel  of  St.  Luke ;  and  its 
style  bespeaks  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  per- 
apn.  The  external  evidence  is  also  very  satis- 
factory ;  for  besides  alhiaions  in  earlier  authors, 
and  particularly  in  Clement  of  Rome,  Polyearp^ 
and  Justin  Martyr,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
are  not  only  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  as  written  by 
Luke  the  eveuigelist,  but  there  are  few  things 
recorded  in  this  booK  which  are  not  mentioned 
'  by  that  aneient  father.  This  strong  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Acts  .of  the 
Apostles  is  supported  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian,  Jerome,  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 

.  and  most  of  the  later  fathers.    It  may  be  added, 

'.that  the  name  of  St.  Luke  is  prefixed  to  this 
book  in  several  ancient  Greek  manuscripts^  of 

'  the  New  Testament,  and  also  in  the  old  Syriac 

•version, 

2.  This' is  the  only  inspired  work  which  gives 

•  us  any  historical  account  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  after  our  Saviour's  ascension.  It 
comprehends  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  but 
it  by  no  means  contains  a  general  history  of 

'  the  church  during  that  time.     The  principal 

'  facts  recorded  in  it  are,  the  choice  of  Matthias 
to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  room  of  the  traitor  Ju- 
das ;  the  deseent  of  the  Holy  GUiost  on  the  day 
ofpentecost;  the  preaching,  miracles,  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Apostles  at  i^rusalem ;  the  death 
of  Stephen^  the  first  martyr  j  the  persecution 
and  dispersion  of  the  Christians :  the  preaching 
of  the  Gbspel  in  different  parts  of  ralestine^pe- 
cially  in  Samaria ;  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul ; 
the  call  of  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert ; 
the   persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Herod 

.  Agrippa ;  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentiles,  by  the  express  command  o^  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  decree  made  at  Jerusalem,  de- 
claring that  circumcision,  and  a  conformity  to 
other  Jewish  rites  and  cergnonies,  were  not 
necessary  in  Gentile  converts;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  confined  to  the  history  of  St. 
Paul,  of  whom  St.  Luke  was  the  constant  com- 
panion for  several  years. 
,  3.  As  this  account  of  St.  Paul  is  not  continu- 
ed beyond  his  two  years*  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
it  is  probable  that  this  book  was  written  soon 
after  his  release,  which  happened  in  the  year 
63 ;  we  may  tlusrefore  consider  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  written  about  the  year  64. 
4.  The  place  of  its  publication  is  more  doubt- 

'fVil.  The  probability  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
Qreece,  though  some  contend  for  Alexandria 
in  Egypt.  This  latter  opinion  rests  upon  the 
■obscnptions  at  the  end  of  some  Greek  manu- 
Kripts,  and  of  the  copies  of  the  Syriac  Tersion; 


but  the  belt  critics  thiak,  that  these  cobscnp* 
tionaL  which  are  also  affixed  to  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  deserve  but  little  weight ; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  not  supported  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

5.  It  must  have  been  of  the  utmost  impoit- 
ance  in  the  early  times  of  the  Grospel,  aiAi  cer- 
tainly not  of  less  importance  to  every  subn- 
quent  age,  to  have  an  authentic  account  of  the 
promise  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  first  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. These  great  events  completed  the  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  establish- 
ed the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he  taught,  and 
pointed  out  in  the  clearest  manner  the  compr&* 
bensive  nature  of  the  redemption  which  he  pur- 
chased by  his  death. 

OGcumenius  calls  the  Acts,  the  "  Gospel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  St.  Chrysostom,  the  "Gos-. 
pel  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,''  or  the  GosjmI 
of  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  Here,  in 
the  lives  and  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  vs 
have  the  most  miraculous  instances  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  account  of 
those  who  were  the  first  believers,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  most  excellent  pattern  of  the  true 
Christian  life. 

ADAM,  the  name  given  to  man  in  general, 
both  male  and  female,  in  the  Hebrew  Scrm- 
turcs, Gen.  i, 26, 27 ;  v,  1, 2 ;  xi, 5 ;  Josh,  xiv,  15; 
2  Sam.  vii,  19;  Ecd.  lii,  21;  Jer.  xxxii,  20; 
Hosea  vi,  7 ;  Zech.  xiii,  7 :  in  aU  which  places 
mankind  is  understood ;  but  particularly  it  is 
the  name  of  the  firot  man  and  father  of  the 
human  race,  created  by  Gkxl  himself  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  Josephus  thinks  that  he  was 
called  Adam  by  reason  of  the  reddish  colour  of 
the  earth  out  ol  which  he  was  formed,  for  Adam 
in  Hebrew  signifies  red.  God  having  made 
naan  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  breathed  into 
him  the  breath  of  life,  and  gave  him  dominion 
over  all  the  creatures  of  this  world.  Gen.  i,  26, 
27;  ii,  7.  He  created  him  after  his  own  imaee 
and  resemblance ;  and  having  blessed  him,  ne 
placed  him  in  a  delicious  garden,  in  Eden,  that 
ne  might  cultivate  it,  and  feed  upon  its  fruits, 
Gen.  u,  8 ;  but  under  the  following  injunction : 
"  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowled^  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  ahalt  not  eat  of  it;  for  m  the  day 
thou  eateat  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Tw 
first  thing  that  Adam  did  after  his  introduction 
into  paradise,  was  to  give  namea  to  all  the 
beasts  and  birds  whiohpresented  themselves 
before  him,  Gen.  ii,  19,  20. 

But  man  was  without  a  fellow  creature  of  his 
own  species ;  wherefore  Grod  said,  ''  It  is  not 
eood  for  man  to  be  alone;  I  will  make  him  a 
help  meet  for  him."  And  the  Lord  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  whUe  he 
slept,  he  took  one  or  his  ribs,  "and  closed  up 
the  flesh  instead  thereof;"  and  of  that  substance 
which  he  took  from  man  made  he  a  womaa,  i 
whom  he  presented  to  him.  Then  said  Adam* 
**  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  oi| 
my  flesh:  she  shall  be  caUed  woman,  becauM< 
she  was  taken  out  of  man,"  Gen.  ii,  21,  &c. 

The  woman  was  seduced  by  the  tempter;  i 
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fld  ibe  (cdtiod  her  tmaband  to  «at  of  the  fer- 
bddcB  finil.  When  cfUted  to  jndgmfnt  for  this 
EraiiKnsuon  before  God,  Adam  atiempted  '- 
eait  Uie  Uame  upon  his  wife,  and  the  womui 
mm  the  serpent  tempter.  Bui  Ood  dedunl 
liaa  oU  gnilir,  DOd  pnnUhed  the  ler^ni  by 
degndolion  -,  (he  voman  by  ptunfiil  childbeni^ 
Of  and  subjectioa;  and  the  man  b]r  agricul- 
dtril  labour  and  toil ;  of  which  punismnents 
emy  dajr  witneaies  (be  fliifilmeni.  As  'heir 
natureil  passions  now  became  rrregulEti,  and 
Ihnrcijiosnre  to  accidents  vos  ffreat,  Ood  made 
•  coreiinf  of  skins  for  Adam  (uid  for  biawife; 
and  expelled  ihem  from  the  gaiden,  to  the 
eoiuurr  withouliplacingWiheeoat  of  the  gar- 
den chctubims  uid  a  flaming  sword,  which 
umHl  erery  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life,  li  IS  not  known  bow  long  Adam  and 
hia  vile  continued  in  parodiae :  some  say,  many 
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ii  bcLnnj  that  she  had  a  f  irl  U  the  time,  and 
ihH,  gcnerallr,  she  had  twins.  The  Scriplurea 
notice  only  tbree  Boni  of  Adam:  Cain,  Abel, 
lod  Seth;  and  omits  daoghtersj  except  thU 
Uoees  lells  us,  "  Adam  becat  sons  and  daagh- 
ten;"  no  doubt  matiy.  He  died,  aged  nine 
taiDdml  and  thirty,  B.  C.  3074. 

Upon  this  history,  so  interesline  to  all  Adam's 
dacnutBliis,  some  remarks  may  be  offered. 

1.  It  is  dispntfd  whether  the  name  Adam  is 
dtTi-md  from-Rd  tarli.  Sir  W.  Jones  thinks 
it  nay  be  from  Adim,  which  in  Sanscrit  aigni- 
ta,  Ut first.  The  Persians,  howcTer,  dcnorai- 
Bale  him  Adamah,  whirh  ■ignifies,  accoiding 
to  Bale,  rtd  caril.  The  leim  for  woman  U 
Siiia,  the  fesiinine  of  Aisi,  man,  and  signifies, 
therefore,  maness,  or  female  man. 

S.  TbemBnnerinwhicbthecrcallonof  Adam 
is  narrated  indicates  something  peculiar  and 
ontnent  in  the  being  to  be  formed.  Among 
the  hesrenly  bodies  the  earth,  and  above  afl 
the  various  prodnctions  of  its  surface,  yegelable 
•nd  unimal,  however  perfect  in  their  Kinds, 
■md  licaoufiU  and  excellent  in  their  respective 
oanires,  not  one  being  was  found  to  whom  the 
mt  could  minister  inslniction;  inspire  with 
il  ddighl;  or  lead  up  to  the  Creator 


intel- 
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n  the  generaliiing  faculty,  and  make  I 
the  basis  of  inductive  knowledge.  Ifj  then,  it 
VM  not  whollT  for  himself  that  (ha  woild  was 
BeUed  by  God>;  and  if  angels  were  not  so  Itn- 
nsdiaiely  coimecled  with  this  system,  as  to 
iMd  tu  to  auppiMe  that  it  was  made  for  them ; 
aiKional  inhahitam  was  obviously  still  want- 
tKlo  complete  the  work,  and  to  coniiitule  a 
paftct  whole  The  formalion  of  such  a  being 
w«s  mmAed,  therefore,  by  a  manner  of  proceed- 
iuf  wluch  serves  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
Ifac  grvaaieaa  of  the  work.  Not  (hat  it  could 
kmmauer  of  mote  difficuhy  to  Omnipotence 
to  cteale  man  than  any  thing  beside ;  but  prin- 
^■1^,  it  w  pn>bat>ls,'bec«(ue  be  wu  to  b«  the 
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hird  of  tba  whOb  and  dierefore  himself  aecoont- 
able  to  the  original  proprietor;  and  was  to  be 

the  subject  of  another  species  of  govemmeni,  a 
moral  adminisliation ;  and  to  be  constittned  an 
image  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfections, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  common  Maker. 
Every  thing  therefore,  as  to  man's  cTcation,  i« 
given  in  a  solemn  and  dcliberalivc  form,  and  ooit- 
tains  also  on  intimation  of  a  Trinity  of  Persans 
in  the  Oodbead,  all  equally  possessed  of  creoj^ 
power,  and  iheiefore  Oivine,  to  each  of  whom 
nlan  was  to  stand  in  rdations  the  most  aacnd 
and  iniimale : — "  And  Qod  said,  Let  oa  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  oui  likeness;  and  let 
them  have  dominion,"  &c 
3.  Itmaybe  nexlinguirnlin  whalthatimag* 
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the  ground,  and  breathed  into  hia 
face)  the  breath  of  life,  (liiwi,)  and 
a  living  soul."  Whatever  was  tt 
to  the  body  of  man,  already  "/orm 
fecily  finished  in  all  its  parts,  n 
cause  of  life;  and  the  whole  tenor 
shows  (hat  thia  was  the  rational 
which,  by  a  law  of  iu  Creator,  wi 
of  death,  eVen  after  the  body  had 
that  penalty. 

The  "  imam"  or'  likeness  of  Ood  in  which 
man  was  madis  has,  by  some,  been  assigned  to 
the  body ;  by  others  to  the  soul,  tt  has,  also, 
been  ptacfd  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
"  domtnien"  over  the  other  creatures.  As  to 
the  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  in 
no  sense  can  it  bear  the  image  of  Ood ;  that  It, 
be  "  Hit"  God.  An  upright  form  has  no  mora 
likeness  to  God  than  a  prone  or  reptile  oM; 
God  is  incorporeal,  and  cannot  be  the  antitype 
of  any  thing  material. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  notion  thai  ibe 
imago  of  God  in  man  consisted  in  the  _"  doi)ii< 
nioir'  which  was  granted  to  him  over  this  lower 
world.  Limited  .dominion  may,  it  is  true,  be 
an  image  of  large  and  absolute  dominion;  btt 
man  is  not  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  ims^ 
of  Giod's  dominion,  which  is  an  accident  mer^, 
for,  before  creatures  existed,  God  hims^fcould 
have  no  dominion:  he  was  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  Ood  himself.  Still  farther,  u 
'idenl  (hat  man,  according;  to  the  historf, 
made  in  the  image  of  God  in  order  to  his 
ng  dominion,  as  the  Hebrew  panicle  im- 
ports; and,  therefor*,  bis  dominion  was  conse- 
quent upon  his  formation  in  the  "image"  and 
"likeness"  of  God,  and  could  not  be  that  image 
itself 

The  notion  that  the  original  resemblance  of 
lat^  to  God  must  be  plac^  in  some  do«  esaen- 
Jal  quality,  is  not  consistent  with  holy  writ, 
from  which  alone  we  can  derive  our  information 
on  this  sul)]ect.  We  shall,  it  is  tnie,  find  thet 
the  Bible  partly  places  it  in  what  is  essential  lo 
human  nature;  but  that  it  should  compieheul 
nothing  dte,  01  oonnit  in  one  quality  Milr,  baa 
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no  pxoof  or  reason:  and  we  are,  in  iket,  tattg;iM 
that  it  comprises  also  what  is  so  fkr  frombemg 
essential  that  it  may  be  both  lost  and  refined. 
When  God  is  called  "  the  Father  of  Spirita,"  a 
likeness  is  suggested  between  man  and  God  in 
the  s^rilualUy  of  their  nature.  This  is  also 
iinphed  in  the  striking  argument  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  Athenians :  '^Forasmuch,  then,  as  wc 
are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver, 
or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device  ;"— 
•plainly  referring  to  the  idolatrous  statues  by 
which  God  was  represented  among  Heathens. 
If  likeness  to  God  in  man  consisted  in  bodily 
shape,  this  would  not  have^  been  an  argument 
against  human  representations  of  the  IDeity; 
but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that 
"  we  are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to 
him,  as  we  are  his  offspring,  lies  in  some  higher, 
more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  of  wnich 
Uicre  can  be  no  figure ;  as  who  can  tell  how  to 
give  the  fi^re  or  image  of  a  thought,  or  of  the 
mind  or  thinking  power  V*  In  apirUuality^  and, 
consequently,  immateriality,  thjs  image  of  God 
in  man,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  consists. 
I^or  i|B  it  any  valid  objection  to  say,  that  "  im- 
materiality 18  not  peculiar  to  the  soul  of  man ; 
'for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  inferior 
animals  are  actuated  by  an  immaterial  prinoi- 
ple,"  This  is  as  certain  as  analogy  can  make 
It:  but  though  we  allow  a  spiritual  principle  to 
animals,  \\alci7id  is  obviously  inferior;  for  that 
spirit  wnich  is  incapable  of  induction  and  moral 
knowledge,  must  be  of  an  inferior  order  to  the 
teirit  wnich  poaaeases  these  capabilities;  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  ^irit  which  is  peculiar  to  man. 
The  sentiment  exfuressed  in  W  isdom  ii,  23, 
U  an  evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient Jews,  the  image  of  Grod  in  man  comprised 
immortalUy  also.  "For  God  created  man  to 
be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of 
his  own  eternity :"  and  though  other  creatures 
were  made  capable  of  immortality,  and  at  least 
the  material  numan  frame,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would  have*  es- 
caped death,  had  not  sin  entered  the  world; 
ye!t,  without  admitting  the  absurdity  of  the 
"  natural  immortality"  of  tha  human  soul,  that 
essence  nraat  have  been  constituted  immortal 
in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense  which  has  ever 
retained  its  prerogative  of  continued  duration 
amidst  the  universal  death  not  only  of  animals, 
but  of  the  bodies  of  all  human  beings.  There 
appears  also  a  manifest  allusion  to  man's  im- 
mortality, as  being  included  in  tKe  mage  oj 
Qod.  in  the  reason  which  is  given  in  Gtenens 
.  for  the  law  which  inflicts  (toaUi  on  murderers : 
. "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  thi  imag9  4f  CM 
waadt  ha  man."  The  eaaenoe  of  this  crime  of 
homicide  is  not  confined  here  to  the  putting  to 
death  the  xnere  animal  part  of  man ;  and  it  mast, 
theielbre,  lie  in  tha  peiealiar  value  of  Ufa  to  an 
immortal  being,  oeooantabla  in  another  state 
6r  the  actiona  dona  in  this,  and  whoae  lift 
ought  to  be  apeeially  guaided  for  this  very  raa- 
son,  that  death  intrauoea  him  intoohangelais 
and  eternal  relatkms,  which  were  not  to  m  left 
10  tho  mercy  of  hinuai  pawioBa. 


To  theso  wa  are  to  add  the  ti 
irs,  and  we  have  what  divines,  in  perfect 
eoidance  with  the  Scriptures,  have  called,  '*the 
NATURAL  image  of  Gk)d  in  his  creatures,"  which 
is  essential  and  inelihceable.  Mibi  was  made 
capable  of  imntledgCf  and  he  was  endowed 
with  liberty  of  will. 

This  natural  ima^  of  God  was  the  founda- 
tion of  that  MORAL  ima?e  by  which  also  man 
was  distinguished.  Unless  he  had  been  a  spi- 
ritual, knowing,  and  willing  being,  he  would 
have  been  whmlv  incapable  of  m^al  qualities. 
That  he  had  such  qualities  eminently,  and  that 
in  them  consisted  the  ima^e  of  Gk)d,  as  well  as 
in  the  natuivl  attributes  just  stated,  we  have 
also  the  express  testimony  of  •Scripture :  "  Lo 
this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man 
UPRIGHT;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions." There  is  also  an  express  alhision  to 
the  moral  image  of  God,  in  which  man  Was  at 
first  created,  in  Colossians  iii,  10 :  "  And  have 
put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
Knowledge,  after  the  image  of  Him  that  cre- 
ated him  j"  and  in  Ephesians  iv,  S4 :  ♦*  Put  on 
the  new  man,  whicn  after  GKxl  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness."  In  these 
passages  the  Apostle  represents  the  change 
produced  in  true  Christians  by  the  Gospel,  as 
a  "  renewal  of  the  image  of  €rod  in  man ;  as  a 
new  or  second  creation  in  that  image  ;*'  and  he 
explicitly  declares,  that  that  image  consists 
in  "knowledge,"  in  "righteousness,"  and  in 
"  true  holiness." 

This  also  may  be  finally  arjgned  from  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  historian  of  the 
creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewinjf 
the  works  of  his  hands  as  "  very  good**  which 
was  pronounced  with  reference  to  each  of  them 
individually,  as  well  as  to  the  whole:  "And 
God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good."  But,  as  lo  man,  this 
goodness  must  necessarily  imply  moral  as 
well  as  physical  (Qualities.  Without  them  he 
would  have  been  imperfect  as  man ;  and  had 
they,  in  their  first  exercises,  been  perverted 
and  sinful,  he  must  have  been  an  exception, 
and  could  not  have  been  pronounced  "  very 
good."  The  goodness  of  man,  as  a  rational 
being,  must  lie  in  devotedness  and  consecration 
to  Gtod ;  consequently,  man  was  at  first  holy. 
A  rational  creature,  as  such,  .is  capable  of 
knowing,  loving,  serving^  and  living  in  com- 
munion with  the  Most  Holy  One.  Adam,  at 
first,  did  or  did  not  exert  this  capacity ;  if  he  did 
not,  he  was  not  very  good, — not  good  at  all. 

4.  On  tha  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments of  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race, 
erring  views  appear  to  have  been  taken  on  both 
sides. 

In  knowledge,  some  have  thought  him  little 
inferior  to  the  angels;  others,  as  furnished 
with  but  the  simple  elements  of  science  and  of 
language.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  to 
cofMcily,  his  intellect  must  have  been  vigorous 
beyond  that  of  any  of  his  fallen  descendants ; 
wttieh  itself  gives  us  very  high  views  of  the 
Btnength  of  his  understanding,  although  we 
should  allow  him  to  have  been  created  ''lower 
than  Uie  angelt."    As  to  iiis  aetfuU  knotoledgt, 
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M  wmdd  depeai  upon  the  time  and  opportvh 
■ly  he  had  ftr  obiemB^  the  nelttf»«Qd  laws 
of  tlM  objects  arcraiid  him;  and  the  degfee  in 
vhick  ke  was  fiivowed  wHh  TerelatioQa  fiom 
God  on  moral  end  religioas  siibjeota. 

On  the  degree  of  momX  exceUence  aleo  in 
the  ftnt  man,  wmuk  license  has  been  given  to 
a  warm  iinannation,  and  to  rhetorieaTembel- 
tiabnaM;  and  Aden**  porfeotion  has  aomatknes 
been  &xed  Hi  an  elevation  which  renders  it  ex- 
tetdaa^j  difficult  to  oonoeive  how  he  could 
fail  into  tin  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  those 
vho  either  deny  or  hold  very  sUgbtly  the  doe- 
irine  of  our  heveditarv  de^Mravit^,  delight  po 
Rpnoent  Adam  as  little  superior  m  moral  per- 
feotum  aad  eapability  to  his  desoendsnts.  out, 
if  we  atteod  to  the  passages  of  holy  writ  above 
quotdl,  ve  shnll  be  able,  on  this  subject,  to  as- 
certsifl,  if  not  the  exaa  de^;ree  of  his  moral 
endowmeata,  yet  that  there  is  a  certain  stand- 
aid  below  which  they  cannot  be  placed.*— 
Generally,  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  Gkid, 
which,  we  have  already  proved,  is  to  be  imder- 
nood  JMpMf  Ma  weU  as  naiwaUy.  Now, 
howsfer  the  unage  of  anything  may  Delimited 
in  extent,  it  must  still  oe  an  accurate  repre- 
JCDUition  as  far  as  it  goes.  Every  thing  good 
is  the  creation  mnst  slways  be  a  miniature 
repRMStation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Creator ; 
ixtt,  in  this  ease,  the  "goodness,"  that  is,  the 
perfieccioa,  of  every  creature,  according  to  the 
put  it  was  designed  to  act  in  the  general  as- 
Moblage  of  beings  collected  into  our^  system, 
wholly  fbrbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  image  of 
God  8  moral  perfections  in  man  was  a  blurred 
ud  dim  representation.  To  whatever  ezUni 
it  went,  it  necessarily  excluded  all  tlmt  fVom 
man  which  did  not  resemble  God ;  it  was  a 
iiheness  to  God  in  "righteousness  and  true 
itoliscMy"  whatever  the  degree  of  each  might 
be,  asd  ezeladed  all  admixture  of  unrighteous- 
OKS  and  unlioliness.  Man,  therefore,  in  his 
original  state,  was  sinUsSf  both  in  act  and  in 
principle.  Hence  it  is  said  that  "God  made 
nan  upright."  That  this  signifies  moral  recti- 
tode  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  import  of  the 
word  is  Tcry  extensive.  It  expresses,  by  an 
^  Sgore,  (he  exaUriess  of  truth,  justice,  and 
ofaedifaiee;  and  it  comprehends  the  state  and 
Wt  boUi  of  the  heart  and  the  life,  flueh, 
^,  vas  the  condition  of  primitlYe  man; 
Apre  was  no  obliquity  in  his  moral  principles, 
M^  mind,  or  affections;  none  in  his  conduct. 
He  was  perfectly  sinoefe  and^exactly  just,  ren- 
dering from  the  heart  all  that  was  due  to  God 
and  to  the  creature.  Tried  by  tKe  exactest 
?^vaisrf,  he  was  upright ;  by -the  most  perfect 
^M'vwi  straigki, 

.  The  *«  huwliu^'  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul, 
m  the  passage  ouoted  above  front  Colossians 
iii,  10,  places  '*  the  image  of  God"  after  which 
nan  was  created,  docs  not  merdy  imply  the 
^ty  of  understanding,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
wfetral  image  of  God;  but  that  which  might 
^>ost,  because  it  is  that  in  which  we  may  be 
"wwwi"  It  is,  tfiereforc,  to  be  undovtood 
^ the  fteulty  of  kndwkd^  in  rigltt  exercise; 
■od  of  that  willing  looeption,  and  fivm  retatn- 
%  sad  hearty  approval  of  Tsligioufl  truth,  in 
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which  knowledge,  wheii  ipoken  of  morally,  is 
siways  understood  in  the  Scriptures.  We  may 
not  be  disposed  to  aUow,  with  some,  that  Adam 
understood  the  deep  philosophy  of  nature,  and 
could  canprehend  nod  explean  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  religion.  The  circumstance  of 
his  giving  names  to  the  ai^imals,  is  certainly 
no  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  attained  to  A 
philosophical  acquaintance  with  their  qualities 
and  distinguishing  habits,  although  we  should 
allow  their  names  to  be  still  retained  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  to  be  as  expressive  of  their  pecu- 
liarities as  some  expositors  have  stated.  Suffi- 
cient tine  appears  not  to  have  been  afTordql 
him  for  the  study  of  the  properties  of  anima^ 
as  this  event  took  place  previous  to  the  fbmii^ 
tion  of  Eve;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  his  acquir- 
ing knowledge  bv  intuition,  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  revealed  met  that  angels  themselves  ac- 
quire their  knowledge  by  observation  and  study, 
though  no  doubt,  with  great  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty. The  whole  of  this  transaction  was  8upe|t- 
natural ;  the  beasts  were  "  brought**  to  Adam, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  named  them  under  a 
Divine  suggestion.  He  has  been  also  supposed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  language,  but  his  history 
shows  that  he  was  never  without  speech.  From 
the  first  he  was  able  to  converse  with  God ;  and 
we  may^  therefore,  infer  that  language  was  in 
him  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  eiraowihent 
That  his  understanding  was,  as  to  its  capacity, 
deep  and  larse  beyond  any  of  hii  posterity, 
must  follow  mnn  the  perfection  in  wMdi  he 
was  created ;  and  his  acouisitions  of  knowledgn 
would,  thereibre,  be  rapid  and  easy.  It  was, 
however,  in  mora  and  religious  truth,  as  being 
of  the  first  concern  to  him,  that  vre  are  to  sup- 
pose the  excellency  of  his  knowledge  to  hare 
consisted.  **His  reason  would  be  clear,  his 
judgment  nncottupted.  and  his  conscience  iip- 
right  and  sensible."  Tne  best  knowledge  would, 
in  him,  be  placed  first,  and  that  of  every  other 
kind  be  made  subservient  to  it,  according  to  its 
relation  to  that.  The  Apostle  adds  to  Know- 
ledge. **  righteousness  and  true  holiness  f  terms 
whien  express,  not  merely  freedom  from  sin, 
but  positive  and  active  wirtue. 

Sober  as  these  views  of  man^  orhnitive  stnfee 
are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  ibr  ns  ftdly  to 
conceive  of  so  exalted  a  condition  as  €;v«n  this. 
Below  this  standard  it  could  not  frdl^  and  tibnt 
it  impliied  a  glory,  and  dignity,  and  morsd  ^prentr 
nesv  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  is  made  sufflmetttly 
apparsnt  from  the  dogree  of  guilt  charged  api0n 
AdSm  when  ho  fell :  for  the  aggravating  dN 
aunstances  of  his  offence  may  w^l  be  dMVMd 
from  the  tremendous  eonsequsnoss  wMeh  fol- 
k>wed. 

5.  The  salvfltioa  of  Adssn  has  been  diapuled; 
for  what  reason  does  not  appeMr,  exeept  (hat 
the  silence  of  Scripture,  as  to  nis  aftn*  UA,  has 
men  bold  men  occasion  to  obtrude  their  spsen- 
fations  upon  a  subject  which  called  for  no  soeh 
^pression  of  opinioiL  As  nothing-  to  the  com- 
trary  appears,  the  charitable  infefence  is,  that 
as  lie  was  the  first  to  iseeivv  the  promise  of  re- 
demption, BO  he  vivas  the  firsc  to  prove  its  viitna. 
It  is  aDother  prwomplioD.  that  as  Adam  md 
Sfo  vrate  dotted  wiui  ikuis  of  biasts,  whitb 
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«oii)d  not  haTfi  been  slain  fi>r.ibod,  these  weie 
the  skins  of  thieir  sacriBoes;  and  as  the  offering 
of  animal  sacrifice  was  an  expression  of  faith  in 
the  appointed  propitiation,  to  .that  refuge  we 
may  conclude  they  resorted,  and  through  its 
merits  were  accepted. 

6.  The  Rabbinical  and  Mohsjoomedan  tradi- 
tions and  ihbles  respecting  the  first  man  are  as 
absurd  as  they  are  numerous.  Some  of  them 
indeed  are  monstrous,  unless  we  suppose  them  to 
be  allegories  in  the  exaggerated  style  of  the 
orientals.  Some  say  that  he  was  nine  hundred 
cubits  high;  whilst  others,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  affirm  that  his  head  touched  the  heavens. 
The  Jews  think  that  he  wrote  the  ninety-first 
Psalm,  invented  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  com- 
posed several  treatises;  the  Arabians,  that  he 
preserved  twenty  books  which  fell  from  heaven ; 
and  the  Musselmen,  that  he  himself  wrote  ten 
volumes. 

7.  That  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ,  Is  plainly 
affirmed  by  St.  Paul,  who  c^s  him  "  the  figure 
of  him  who  was  to  come."  Hence  our  Lord  is 
sometimes  called^  not  inaptly,  the  Second 
Adam.  This  typical  relation  stands  sometimes 
in  BiMiLrnmE,  sometimes  in  contrast.  Adam 
was  formed  immediately  by  God,  as  was  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  In  each  the  nature  was 
spotless,  and  richly  endowed  with  knowledge 
and  true  holiness.  Both  are  seen  invested  with 
dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  eighth  Psalm,  where 
David  seems  to  make  the  sovereignty  of  the 
first  man  over  the  whole  earth  in  its  pristine 
glory,  the  prophetic  symbol  of  the  dominion 
of  Cnrist  over  the  world  restored.  Beyond 
these  particulars  fancy  must  not  carry  us ;  and 
the  typical  contrast  must  also  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  stated  in  Scripture,  or  supported  by  its 
allusions.  Adam  and  Christ  were  each  a  pub- 
lie  person,  a,  federal  head  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind ;  but  the  one  was  the  fountain  of  sin 
and  death,  the  other  of  righteousness  and  life. 
By  Adam's  transgression  '^many  were  made  sin- 
new,"  Rom.  V,  14-19.  Through  him,  "death 
|>asMd  upon  all  men,  because  lul  have  sinned" 
m  him.  But  he  thus  prefigured  that  one  man, 
by  whose  righteousness  the  "  free  gift  comes 
upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life."  The  first 
man  communicated  a  Uvins  soul  to  all  his  pos- 
terity ;  the  other  is  a  quickening  Spirit,  to  re^ 
store  them  to  newness  of  life  now,  and  to  raise 
them  up  at  the  last  day.  By  the  imputation  of 
the  tot  Adam's  sin,  and  the  communication  of 
his  fidlen,  depraved  nature,  death  reigned  over 
those  who  had  not  sinned  afVer  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression ;  and  through  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Second  Adam,  and  the  com- 
munication of  a  divine  nature  by  the  Holv  Spi- 
rit, favour  and  fvaoe  shall  much  more  abound 
in  Christ's  true  mllowers  unto  eternal  life.   See 

IteDEMVTIOK. 

ADAMA,  one  of  the  five  cities  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  buried  un- 
der the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Gen.  xiv,  9; 
Deut.  xxix,  23.  It  was  the  most  easteriy  of 
all  those  which  were  swallowed  up ;  and  there 
*•  some  probability  thatt  it  was  not  entirely  sunk 
Wda  the  waters ;  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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country  built  a  new  city  of  tte  amnenameiipoQ 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  fior  Isaiahu 
accordinfi^  to  the  Septuagint,  says,  "  GM  will 
destroy  tne  Moabites,  the  city  of  Ar,  and  the 
remnant  of  Adama." 

ADAMANT,  -pqv  'Ai^^ac,  Ecdus.  xvi,  16. 
A  stone  of  impenetrable  hardness.  Sometimes 
this  name  is  given  to  the  diamond ;  and  ao  it  ia 
rendered,  Jer.  xvii,  1.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
rather  means  a  very  hard  kind  of  stone,  proba- 
bly the  smiriSf  which  was  also  used  for  cuuing, 
engraving,  and  polishing  other  hard  stones  axid 
crystals.  The  word  occurs  also  in  Ezek.  iii,  9, 
and  Zech.  vii^  12.  In  the  ibrmer  place  the 
Lord  says  to  the  Prophet,  "  I  have  made  tbv 
forehead  as  an  adamant,  firmer  than  a  rock  y* 
that  is,  endued  thee  with  undaunted  oourase. 
In  the  latter,  the  hearts  of  wicked  men  are  de- 
clared to  be  as  adamant ;  neither  broken  by  the 
threatening[s  and  judgments  of  Gkxi,  nor  pene- 
trated by  his  promises,  invitations,  and  mercies. 
See  Diamond. 

ADAMITES,  sects  reputed  to  have  profess- 
ed the  attainment  of  a  perfect  innocence,  so  tliat 
they  wore  no  clothes  in  their  assemblies.  But 
Lardner  doubts  their  existence  in  ancient,  and 
Beausf  bre  in  modem,  times. 

AD AR,  the  twelflh  month  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  the  sixth  of  the  civil,  year  lunong  the 
Heb^ws.  It  contains  but  twenty-nine  days, 
and  answers  to  our  February,  and  sometinoes 
enters  into  March,  according  to  the  course  ot 
the  moon,  by  which  they  regulated  their  seasons. 

ADARCONIM,  o^h^tin,  a  sort  of  money, 
mentioned  1  Chron.  xxix,  7,  and  Ezra  viii,  ^. 
The  Vulgate  translates  ii^golden^enee^ihc  LXX, 
pieces  of  gold.  They  were  dancs,  a  gold  coin, 
which  some  value  at  twenty  drachms  of  silver. 

ADEIR.  Jerom  observes,  that  the  place  where 
the  angels  declared  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  shepherds,  was  called  by  this  name.  Luke  ii, 
8,  9.  The  empress  Helena  built  a  church  on 
this  spot,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 

ADDERj  a  venomous  serpent,  more  usually 
called  the  viper.  In  our  translation  of  the  Bible 
we  find  the  word  adder  five  times ;  but  without 
sufficient  authority  from  the  original. 

pvtfiv,  in  Gen.  xlix,  17,  is  probably  the  cera»- 
tes ;  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  which  luxks  in  the  sand  and  the  tracks 
of  wheels  in  the  road,  and  unexpectedly  bites  ' 
not  only  the  unwary  traveller,  but  the  legs  ox 
horses  and  other  beasts.  By  comparing  the 
Danites  to  this  artful  reptile,  the  patriarch  in- 
timated that  by  stratagem,  more  than  by  open 
bravery,  they  should  avenge  themselves  of  their 
enemies  and  extend  their  conquests. — tnc,  in 
Psalm  Iviiii,  4 ;  xci,  13,  signifies  an  asp.  We 
may  perhaps  trace  to  this  the  Python  of  the 
Ghreeks,  and  its  derivatives.  (See  Asp.y^y^vsi;, 
found  only  in  Psalm  cxl,  3,  is  derived  from  a 
verb  which  signifies  to  bend  back  on  Uself  The 
GhaMee  Paraphrasts  render  it  w^asjr,  which  we 
translate  elsewhere,  spider :  they  may  therefore 
have  understood  it  to  have  been  the  tarantula. 
It  is  rendered  asp  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, and  is  so  taken,  Rom.  iii,  13.  The  name 
IB  from  the  Arabic  ochMa.  But  there  are  seve- 
ral serpents  which  coil  themselves  previoiuiW 
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MdRting^onthdrenemy;  if  tins  be  «  charao- 
tffof  the  SBp,  it  is  not  |)ecaliar  to  that  reptile 

yet  or  ^701,  Prov.  xziii,  33 ;  Isaiah  xi,  8 ; 
BY, »;  li3C,  5;  and  Jer.  viii,  17,  is  that  deadly 
serpent  ealled  the  basilisk^  said  to  kill  with  its 
very  breath.    See  Cockatrick. 

m  Psahn  Iriii,  5,  reference  is  made  to  the 
eSect  of  mosical  sounds  upon  serpents.  That 
they  might  be  rendered  tame  and  harmless  by 
cenain  dianns,  or  soft  and^  sweet  sounds,^  and 
trained  to  delist  in  music,  was  an  opinion 
vhieh  prerailea  very  eaiiy  and  universally. 

Many  ancient  authors  mention  this  effe<A; 
Virgil  speaks  of  it  partictdarly,  JSTn.  tH,  t,  750. 


oltva. 


rnaie  nifcr  gaium  ttfeaet  eomuus  olti 
Jnkifffi  ngU  mU9»J^tbtilmm$  Vmin  ; 
T9tm  gairi,  a  grmum-mlraHtlHu  igiHa 
rgrn  firf  jBwiuM  cawfiywc  mamiqvtjnUbatt 

t  irWf  tt  MOftHM  OTtt  lffttftdl» 


'UfBho,  tlie  bfcv«  Humfaiui  piiBtt»«at  tbeiVt 
SBMbr  ite  M«W1B»  BMOuefa  to  tM  w. 
Tbenaiiioc  oUtb  witb  b«r  venLuit  boufhi 
Shifdet  hiibricfat  hafnet  and  adorm  his  brows ; 
Ha  ekn«M  in  yearn  the  fiuioai  letpent  kwsp ; 
And  hiU  cfas  onyeDCND'd  vJMc'i  nee  to  sleep « 
Rb  healiof  band  allay'd  the  racing  pain, 
And  at  hia  louch  tiw  pocaooa  fled  a^ain.** 


Mr.  Boyle  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Sir  H.  Blunt's  Voyage  into  the  LeTant ; — 

"  Many  rarities  of  living  creatures  1  saw  in 
Ctrand  Cairo;  but  the  most  in^nious  was  a 
nest  of  seqpents,  of  two  £eet  long,  black  and  ugly* 
^Aby  a 'Frenchman,  who,  when  he  came  to 
Itaodle  them,  would  not  endure  him,  but  ran 
Bfid  hid  in  their  hole.  Then  he  would  take  his 
cittern  and  play  upon  it  They,  hearing  his 
music,  came  all  crawling  to  his  teet^  and  began 
to  climb  up  him,  tUl  he  gave  over  playing,  tnen 
awav  ihey  ran." 

Toe  wonderful  effect  which  music  produces 
OQ  the  leipent  tribes,  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
taony  of  several  respectable  modems.  Adders 
sv«n  at  the  sound  of  a  Bute,  raising  themselves 
op  on  the  one  half  of  their  body,  turning  them- 
wiItcs  roand,  beating  proper  tune,  and  foUow- 
o^S  ^  instrument.  Tneir  head,  naturally 
foand  and  long  like  an  eel,  becomes  broad  jmd 
flat  like  a  fan.  The  tame  serpents,  many  of 
vhich  the  orientals  keep  in  their  houses,  are 
fcaovn  to  leave  their  holes  in  hot  weather,  at 
the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  run 
opon  the  perfbrmer.  Dr.  Shaw  had  an  oppor- 
t^y  of  seeing  a  number  of  serpents  keep 
exact  lime  with  the  Dervishes  in  their  circula- 
toty  dances,  nmninfi;  over  their  heads  and 
>nna.  turning  when  they  turned,  and  stopping 
vhen  they  Hopped.  The  raulesnake  acknow- 
Wges  the  powo-  of  music  as  much  as  any  of 
ais  Eunily ;  of  which  the  following^  instance  is 
&  decisive  proof:  When  Chateaubriand  was  in 
Canada,  a  snake  of  that  species  entered  their 
^camproent ;  a  young  Canadian,  one  of  the 
party,  wlio  could  play  on  the  flute,  to  divert  his 
JfMcntes,  advanced  against  the  serpent  with 
J[j>  new  species  of  weapon :  on  the  approach 
<f  his  enemy,  the  haughty  reptile  curled  him- 
>^  into  a  spiral  line,  flattened  hia  head,  in- 
"*>d  his  cheeks,  contracted  his  lips,  displayed 


his  envenomed  fangs,  and  his  bloodr throat: 
his  double  tongue  glowed  like  two  flames  of 
Are ;  his  eyes  were  burning  coals  j  his  body, 
swollen  with  rage,  rose  and  fbll  lik^  the  bel- 
lows of  a  forge ;  nis  dilated  skin  assumed  a 
dull  and  scaly  appearance;  and  his  tail,  which 
soimded  the  denunciation  of  death,  vibrated 
with  so  great  rapidity  as  to  resemble  a  lipa 
vapour.  The  Canadian  now  began  to  play 
upon  his  flute,  the  serpent  started  with  surprise, 
and  drew  back  his  head.  In  proportion  as  he 
was  struck  with  the  ma»ic  cflect,  his  eyes  lost 
their  fierceness,  the  oscillations  of  his  tail  be- 
came slower,  and  the  sound  which  it  emitted 
became  weaker,  and  gradually  died  away.  Leas 
perpendicular  dpon  their  spiral  line,  the  rings 
of  the  fascinated  serpent  were  by  degrees  ex- 
panded, and  sunk  one  aflcr  another  upon  the 
ground,  in  concentric  circles.  The  shades  of 
azure,  green,  white,  and^  gold,  recovered  their 
brilliancv  on  his  ouiverin^  skin,  and  slightly^ 
turning  nis  head,  ne  remamed  motionless,  in 
the  attitude  of  attention  and  pleasure.  At  this 
moment,  the  Canadian  advanced  a  few  steps, 
producing  with  his  flute  sweet  and  simple 
notes.  The  reptile,  inclining  his  variegated 
neck,  opened  a  passae;e  with  his  head  through 
the  hi^h  grass,  and  began  to  creep  after  3xt 
musician,  stopping  when  he  stopped,  and  be^ 
ginning  to  follow  him  again,  as  soon  as  he 
moved  forward*  In  this  manner  he  was  led 
out  of  their  camp,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  spectators,  both  savages  and  Europeans, 
who  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  when 
they  beheld  this  wonderful  effect  of  harmctiy. 
The  assembly  unanimously  decreed,  that  tha 
serpent  which  had  so  highly  entertained  them, 
should  be  permitted  to  escape.  Many  of  them 
are  carried  in  baskets  through  Hindostan,  and 
procure  a  maintenance  for  a  set  of  people  who 
play  a  few  simple  notes  on  the  flute,  with 
which  the  snakes  seem  much  delighted,  and 
keep  time  by  a  graceful  motion  of  the  head, 
erecting  about  half  their  length  from  the 
ground,  and  follow inp^  the  music  with  gentle 
curves,  like  the  undulating  lines  of  a  swan's 
neck. 

But  on  some  serpents,  these  charms  seem  to 
have  no  power ;  and  it  appears  from  Scripturei 
that  the  adder  sometimes  takes  precautions  to 
prevent  the  fascination  which  he  sees  preparing 
tor  him :  "for  the  deaf  adder  shutteth  her  ear. 
and  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  most  skiltUi 
charmer,"  The  threatening  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  proceeds  upon  the  same  fact :  "  I  will 
send  serpents"  (cockatrices)  "among  you,, 
which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite 
you."  In  all  these  quotations,  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, while  they  take  it  for  granted  that  many 
serpents  are  disarmed  by  charming,  plainly  ad* 
mit  that  the  powers  of  the  charmer  are  in  vain 
exerted  upon  others. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  interpreters,  that 
the  word  '>nr,  which  in  some  parts  of  Scnpture 
denotes  a  lion,  in  others  means  an  adder,  or 
some  other  kind  of  serpent.  Thus,  in  the 
ninety-first  Psalm,  they  render  it  the  basilisk : 
*<  Thou  shalt  trelul  upon  the  adder  and  the 
basilisk,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  thov 
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riMlt  tr«]ni>le  under  loot'*  Indeed,  all  llie  an- 
ciest  expoeiiors  aeroe,  that  some  epecies  of  wr- 
pent  is  meant,  altbough  they  cannot  detennine 
what  particular  serpent  the  sacred  writer  had 
in  Tiew.  The  learned  Bochart  thinks  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  holy  Psalmist  in  this 
Tcrae  treats  of  serpents  only  i  and,  by  conse- 
quence, that  both  the  ter^ns  ^rm  and  ">*>»  mean 
aome  kind  of  snakes,  as  well  as  ins  and  pan ; 
because  the  coherence  of  the  verse  is  by  this 
view  better  preserved,  than  by  mincling  lions 
and  serpents  together,  as  our  tranuators  and 
other  interpreters  have  commonly  done ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  miagine  what  caa  be  meant  by  tread- 
ing upon  the  lion,  and  trampling  the  young 
lion  under  foot  *,  for  it  is  not  possible  in  walk- 
ing to  tread  upon  the  Uon,  as  upon  the  adder, 
the  basilisk,  and  other  serpents. 

To  ADJUKE,  to  bind  by  oath,  as  under  the 
penalty  of  a  fearful  curse,  Joshua  vi,  2G;  Mark 
y,  7.  2.  To  char^  solemnly,  as  by  the  author* 
ity,  and  under  pain,  of  the  displeasure  of  GM, 
Matt,  xxvi,  63 ;  Acts  xix,  13. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  God.  This 
word  in  the  plural  number  signifies  my  IjMrds, 
The  Jews,  who  either  ont  of  respect  or  super* 
stition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
read  Adonai  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they 
meet  with  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  text.  But 
the  ancient  Jews  were  not  so  scrupulous. 
Neither  is  there  any  law  which  forbids  them  to 
pronounce  any  name  of  Grod. 

ADONIS.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate  in  Ezek. 
viii,  14,  says,  that  the  Prophet  saw  women  sit- 
ting in  the  temple,  and  weepin?  for  Adonis; 
but  according  to  the  reading  o?  the  Hebrew 
text,  they  are  said  to  weep  for  Thamuz,  or 
Tammuz,  the  hidden  one.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians Adonis  was  adored  under  t£e  name  of 
Osiris,  the  husband  of  Isis.  But  he  was  some- 
times called  by  the  name  of  Ammuz,  or  Tam- 
muz,  ike  canceaUd^xohMy  to  denote  his  death 
or  burial.  The  Hebrews,  in  derision,  some- 
times call  him  the  dead,  Psalm  cvi,  28 ;  Lev. 
xix,  28 ;  because  they  wept  for  him,  and  repre- 
sented him  as  dead  in  his  coffin ;  and  at  other 
times  they  denominate  him  the  image  of  jeal- 
ousy, Ezek.  viii,  3,  5,  because  he  was  the 
object  of  the  jealousy  of  Mars.  The  Syrians, 
Phcenicians,  and  Cyprians,  called  him  Adonis ; 
and  Calm^  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  designated  him  by  the  name  of 
Baal-peor. 

The  manner  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
festival  of  this  false  deity  was  as  follows :  They 
represented  him  as  lyine  dead  in  his  coffin, 
wept  for  him,  bemoaned  themselves,  and  sought 
lor  him  with  great  eagerness  and  inquietude. 
AAer  this,  they  pretended  that  they  had  found 
him  again,  and  that  he  was  stiU  living.  At 
this  good  rews  they  exhibited  marks  of  the 
most  extravagant  joy,  and  were  guilty  of  a 
thousand  lewd  practices,  to  convince  Venus 
how  much  they  congratulated  her  on  the  return 
ai|d  levival  of  her  favourite,  as  they  had  be&ore 
condoled  with  her  on  his  death.  The  Hebrew 
women,  of  whom  the  Prophet  Ezekid  speaks, 
oilebrated  the  feasts  of  Tanuauz,  or  Adonis,  in 
ImMlem^  and  God  showed  the  Prophet  these 


woman  wsepia^  fot  this  ittfioMini  god,  ersA  m 
his  temple. 

Fabulous  history  gives  the  following  account 
of  Adonis:  He  was  a  beautiful  youneslMjiheid, 
the  son  of  Cyniias,  king  of  Cyprus,  by  his  own 
daughter  Mvrrha.  The  eoddess  Venus  feU  io 
love  with  tnis  youth,  ana  frequently  met  him 
on  mount  Libanus.  Mars,  who  envied  this 
rival,  transfoimed  himself  into  a  wild  boor,  and, 
as  Adonis  was  hunting,  struck  him  in  the  groin 
and  killed  him.  Venus  lamented  the  deiuli  of 
Adonis  in  an  inconsolable  manner.  The  eas^ 
em  people,  in  imitation  of  her  mourning,  ^-' 
neratly  established  some  solemn  days  for  w 
bewailing  of  Adonis.  After  his  death,  Venus 
went  to  the  shades,  and  obtained  from  Proser- 
pine, that  Adonis  might  be  with  her  six  months 
in  the  vear,  and  contiime  the  other  six  in  the 
infernal  regions.  Upon  this  were  founded 
those  public  rejoicings,  which  succeeded  the 
lamentations  of  ins  death.  Some  say  that 
Adonis  was  a  native  of  Syria;  aome,  of  Cy- 
prus ;  and  others,  of  Egypt. 

ADOPTION.  An  act  by  which  one  takes 
another  into  his  family,  owns  him  lor  his  son^ 
and  appoints  him  his  heir.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  many  regulations  concerning 
adoption.  It  does  not  appear  that  adoption, 
properly  so  called,  was  formerly  in  use  among 
the  Jews.  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  laws ;  and  the  case  of  Jacob's  two  grand 
sons,Gren.  xlviii,  14,  seems  rather  a  substitution. 

2.  Adoption  in  a  theological  sense  is  that  act 
of  GJod's  tree  grace  by  which,  upon*  our  being 
justified  by  faiin  in  Christ,  we  are  i«ceivod  into 
the  family  of  God,  and  entitled  to  the  inheritp 
ance  of  heaven.  This  appears  not  so  much  a 
distinct  act  of  God,  as  involved  in,  and  neces- 
sarily flowing  from,  our  justification ;  so  that 
at  least  the  one  always  implies  the  other.  Nor 
is  there  any  good  ground  to  suppose  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  term  adoption  is  used  w'ith 
any  reference  to  the  civil  practice  of  adoption 
by  the  Ghreeks,  Romans,  or  other  Heathens,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  judicious  to  illustrate  the 
texts  in  which  the  word  occurs  by  their  fer* 
malities.  The  Apostles  in  using  the  term  appear 
to  have  had  before  them  the  simple  view,  thst 
our  sins  had  deprived  us  of  our  sonship,  the 
favour  of  GKxi,  and  the  right  to  the  inhentanoe 
of  eternal  life;  but  that,  upon  our  return  to 
God;  and  reconciliation  with  him,  our  forfeited 
privileges  were  not  only  restored,  but  greatly 
neiffhtened  through  the  paternal  kindness  of 
God.  They  could  scarcely  be  forgetAil  of  the 
affecting  parable  of  the  prodiEol  son ;  and  it  is 
under  the  same  view  that  St.  Faul  quotes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  "Wherefore  come  out 
from  among  tliem,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and 
I  will  receive  vou,  and  I  will  be  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  snail  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

Ad(»tion,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  wc  who 
were  alienated,  and  enemies,  and  disinherited, 
are  made  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his 
eternal  glory.  "  If  children,  then  heirs,  heun> 
of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;"  where  it 
is  to  be  remarkfid,  that  it  is  not  in  oar  own 


flr  wnich  we  onndYes  do,  though  it  shookl  be 
m  ermcetieaL  work,  tbet  we  beceme  heun; 
bft  joutfjjr  wiLk  Chnit,  and  in  his  tiAu 

3.  To  this  state  belong,  freedom  from  «  ser- 
iifle  ipint,  for  we  are  not  servants  but  sons ; 
tk  special  ioTe  ttid  eaie  of  Qod  our  hearty 
iw^'t  a  filial  eoiifideQce  in  him ;  froeacoess 
toJ^  at  all  times  and  in  all  ciicumstanees ; 
a  liik  to  the  hoaTenly  inheritanee ;  and  the 
"  '  '  of  adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
to  our  adoption,  whaeh  is  the  fotindation 

til  the  comfort  we  can  deriTe  firom  those 
pofil^es,  OS  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
eui  know  that  they  are  ours. 

•4.  The  last  mentioned  great  privilege  of 
■tetioi  merits  spodai  attention^  It  consists 
ia  the  inwaid  witness  or  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (0  the  sonafaip  of  believers,  from  which 
flovs  soomlbfftable  persimsion  or  conviction  of 
ovpraentacoeptance with GkxLand the  hope 
ofosrintuxe  and  eternal  ^ory.  Thisista«g^ 
in  Kv&tl  passages  of  Scrlptuis : — 

BtfD.  viii,  15y  16»  "  For  je  have  not  reoeiTed 
Um  spirit  of  boodace  again  to  ftar,  but  the 
%iirit  of  adoption,  vnioreby  we  cry,  Abba,  F»- 
Uht.  The  Spirit  itself  bearetJi  witness  with 
our  sptnt  that  we  axe  the  ohildren  of  Gkid.''  In 
tUs  pessa^  it  ia  to  be  remarked,  1.  That  the 
H^lj  Spint  takes  away  *'  fear,"  a  servile  dread 
ofCJed  as  offended.  2.  That  the  *'  Spkit  of  God" 
hare  mentioped,  is  not  the  personined  spirit  or 
aniiis  of  the  Gh>spel,  as  some  would  hove  it, 
m  "the  Spirit  itself,"  or  himself!  and  httice 
he  it  called  in  the  Qalatians,  *<  the  S{>iritof  his 
Son,"  whifih  cannot  mean  the  genius  of  the 
GosmL  3.  That  he  inspires  a  final  confidence 
in  God,  as  our  Father,  which  is  opposed  to 
"the  fear"  prodwaed  bv  tlie  **  npirit  of  bondage." 
4  That  he  excites  tnit  filial  eoiuidence,  and 
fMhks  us  to  call  Gkxi  our  Father,  b^  witness- 
iig,  bearing  testimony  with  our  spirit,  "  that 
we  «n  the  children  of  Qod." 

Qsl.  iv,  4-6,  "  But  when  the  fuliiess  of  the 
taae  was  come,  Qcd  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  4  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
nuirt  the  adoption  of  sons ;  and  because  ye 
Me  sons,  God  hath  sent  inrth  the  Spirit  of  his 
9m  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.'' 
Here  also  are  to  be  noted,  1.  The  means  of 
otr  ledemption.  firom  under  ^the  cone  of  ^  the 
^r-- the  mcacnation  and  sufferings  of  CnrisL 
2  That  the  adoption  of  sons  foUows  npon  our 
aolQal  redemption  from  that  curse,  or,  m  otlier 
wenU,  upon  our  pardon.  3.  That  upon  our 
Wing  pardoned,  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Son"  is 
"smt  forth  into  our  hearts,"  producing  the 
•Meefieot  as  that  mentioned  in  tJie  E^me  to 
4b  Romans,  viz.  filial  confidence  in  God,^- 
"crying,  Abba,  Father.''  To  the6e4exts  are  to 
Ridded  all  those  passages,  so  numerous  in  the 
Hew  Testament,  which  express  the  confidenee 
«l4he  joy  of  Christians;  their  friendship  with 
Q6d;  iken  confident  access  to  him  as  their 
M;  their  entire  union  and  delightful  inter* 
ctvae  wilk  faim  in  spirit. 

This  has  been  goMiaUy  tanned  the  doctrine 
of  asrarance,  and,  pcriiqis,  ihs  expnMionaof 


St.  Patl,  **thB  Ml  assmnnoe  of  frith,"  and 
"  the  fiill  assvMiee  of  hope,''  may  warrant  the 
useof  the  wofd.  But  as  there  is  a  oinrent  and 
generally  understood  sense  of  this  term,  imply* 
uig  that  the  assurance  of  our  present  accept* 
ance  and  sonship  implies  an  assurance  of  out 
final  perseverance,  and  of  an  indefeasible  titlo 
to  heaven;  the  phrase,  a  oomfbrtoblo  persua« 
sion,  or  conviction  of  our  justification  and 
adoption,  arising  out  of  the  Spnit's  inward  and 
direct  testimony,  is  to  be  prererred. 

There  is,  also,  another  reason  for  the  sparine 
and  cautious  use  of  the  term  assurance,  which 
is,  that  it  seems  to  imply,  though  not  necessa- 
rily, the  absence  of  idl  cbubt,  and  shuts  out  all 
those  lower  degrees  of  persuasion  which  may 
exist  in  the  experience  of  Christians^  For,  our 
faith  may  not  at  first,  or  at  all  times,  be  equally 
strong^  and  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  may 
hove  Its  degrees  of  cleamess.  NevertheleBs, 
the  illness  of  this  attainment  is  to  he  prtosed. 
upon  every  one :  *'  Let  us  draw  near,"  sa3rB  St. 
Faul  to  aU  Christians,  "  with  full  assurance  of 
faith." 

It  may  serve,  abo,  to  remove  an  objection 
sconetknes  made  to  the  doctrine,  and  to  correct 
an  error  which  sometimes  pervades  the  state* 
ment  of  it,  to  observe  that  this  assorenoe,  per- 
suasion, or  conviction,  whichever  term  be 
adapted,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  justifying 
faith;  that  is,  justifying  fiuthdoes  notconsim 
in  the  assurance  that  I  am  now  forgiven, 
through  Christ.  This  wocdd  be  obviously  con- 
tradictory. For  we  must  believe  befote  we 
can  be  justified ;  much  more  before  we  can  bo 
assured,  in  any  degree,  that  we  ore  justified  :•— 
this  persuasion,  therefore,  follows  justifioati<m| 
and  18  one  of  its  results.  But  thov^h  we  must 
not  only  distinguish,  but  separate,  Uds  person* 
sion  of  our  acceptance  from  the  faith  which 
justifies,  we  msMt  not  separate  it,  but  onhr  dis- 
tinguish it,  from  justification  itself.  With  that 
come  in  as  eoneomitants,  adoption,  the  "  Spirit 
of  odDption,"  and  regeneration. 

ADORATION,  Uie  act  of  rendering  divine 
honours;  or  of  addressing  GKxl  or  way  other 
being  as  supposing  it  to  be  Gkx).  (QeeWorshipJ) 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ad^  '*  to,"  and  as, 
"  mouth ;"  and  literally  signifies  to  apply  the 
hand  to  the  mouth;  maniMai  ad  es  Mlmiverej, 
"  to  kiss  the  Imnd ;"  this  being  in  eastern  coun- 
tries osie  of  the  great  marks  of  respect  and  sub* 
mission.  To  tms  mode  of  idolatrous  worshm 
Job  refers,  xxxi,  26,  fi7.  See  also  1  Kings  xix,  la. 

The  Jewish  manner  of  adoration  was  by 
prostration,  bowing,  and  kneeHnr.  The  Chris- 
tians adopted  the  Gvedan,  rawer  than  tho 
Roman,  method,  and  always  adored  uncovered. 
The  ordinary  posture  of  the  ancient  Christians 
was  kneeling ;  but  on  Sundays,  standing. 

Adoration  is  also  used  for  certain  extraordi*- 
nary  acts  of  civil  honour,  which  resemble  thoos 
paid  to  the  Deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

We  read  of  adorations  paid  to  kings,  princea, 
emperors,  popes,  bishops,  abbots,  dec.,  by  kneel- 
ing, fidling  prostrate,  idjwing  the  fiMt,  hands, 
garments,  ific. 

The  Pessian  manner  of  adoration,  mtrodtoeed 
by  Cyrtts,  ipaa  by  bewlmgthsknes)  and  ftUfaie 
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on  the  ^Me  «t  tOA  prince't  ftA,  itrikiiig  the 
eaETth  with  the  forehead,  and  laamkg  the  mund. 
This  was  an  indispensable  condition  on  uie  part 
of  fbrei^  ministers  and  ambaasadore,  as  well 
as  the  king^s  own  vassals,  of  being  admitted  to 
andienoe,  and  of  obtaining  any  fevour.  This 
token  of  reTerence  was  oidered  to  be  paid  to 
their  favourites  as  well  ae  to  themselves,  as  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  fiamon  and  Mordeeai, 
in  the  book  of  Bather ;  and  even  to  their  sta^ 
tues  and  images ;  for  Philostratns  infonns  us 
that,  in  the  time  of  Apollonius,  a  golden  statue 
of  the  king  w«s  exposed  to  all  who  entered 
Babylon,  and  nono  but  those  who  adored  it 
were  achnitted  within  the  gates.  The  eeremony, 
which  the  Gh-eeks  called  irpo9r«wfr,  Oonon  re- 
fused to  perform  to  Artaxerxea,  and  Callis- 
thenes  to  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  as  reputing  it 
impious  and  unlawful. 

The  adoration  perfonned  to  the  Roman  and 
Gvedian  emperors  ccmsisted  in  bowing  or  kneel- 
ing at  the  pxinee's  feet,  laying  hold  of  his  pur- 
{>le  robe,  and  then  bringing  the  hand  to  the 
ips.  Some  attribute  the  origin  of  this  practice 
to  Constantius.  They  were  only  persons  of 
nunk  or  dignity  that  were  entitled  to  tne  honour. 
Bare  kneding  before  the  emperor  to  ddiver  a 
petition,  was  also  called  adoration. 

it  is  particularly  said  of  Dioclesian,  that  he 
hod  gems  fastened  to  his  shoes,  that  divine 
honours  might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by 
kissing  his  feet.  And  this  mode  of  adoration 
was  continued  till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  When  any  one  pays  his  respects 
to  the  king  of  Achen  in  Sumatra,  he  first  takes 
off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  leaves  them  at 
the  door. 

The  practice  of  adoration  may  be  said  to  be 
still  subsisting  in  England,  in  the  custom  of 
kissing  the  king's  or  queen's  hand. 

Adoration  is  also  used  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  the  eeremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  Ibet.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  period  this  praaioe  was 
introduced  into  the  church :  but  it  was  probar 
bly  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  court,  ind  ac- 
companied the  temporal  power.  Dr.  Madaine, 
in  tne  chronological  table  whieh  he  has  sub- 
joined to  his  tran^tion  of  Mosheim's  Eeclesi' 
aUical  History f  places  its  introduction  in  the 
eighth  century,  immediately  after  the  grant  of 
Pepin  and  Gharlemaj^ne.  Baronius  traces  it  to 
a  much  higher  antiquity,  and  pretends  that 
examples  of  this  homa^  to  the  vicars  of  Christ 
occur  so  early  as  the  year  204.  These  prelates 
finding  a  vehement  disposition  in  the  people  to 
fall  down  before  them,  and  kiss  their  feet^  pro- 
cared  crucifixes  to  be  fastened  on  their  slippers; 
by  wluch  stratagem,  the  adoration  intended  for 
thepope's  person  is  supposed  to  be  transferred 
to  Cnrist.  T>ivers  acts  of  this  adoration  we  find 
offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope ;  and  Ore- 
gory  XJII,  claims  this  act  of  homage  as  a  duty. 

Adoration  properly  is  paid  onlv  to  the  pope 
when  placed  on  the  altar,  in  which  posture  the 
cardinals,  conclavists,  alone  are  admitted  to 
kiss  his  feet.  The  people  are  afterward  admiXr 
ted  to  do  the  like  at  St.  Peter's  diuroh;  the 
oarem<Hiy  is  described  at  iarce  by  Guicciardin. 

Adoration  is  more  paitioiuaily  used  for  kiss- 


iitt  one^  hand  in  presence  of  another  as  a 
toCen  of  revermee. '  The  Jews  adored  by  kiss* 
ing  their  hands,  and  bowinf  down  their  heads; 
whence  in  their  langia^  Idssing  is  prqpcriy 
used  for  adoration.  This  illustrates  a  passage 
in  Psalm  ii,  **  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry;" 
-^4hat  is,  pay  him  hmnage  and  vftrskip. 

It  was  tne  practice  among  the  Gheek  Ghria- 
tians  to  worship  with  the  head  uncovered, 
1  Cor.  xi ;  but  in  the  east  the  ancient  custom  of 
worshipping  with  the  head  covered  was  retained. 

ADRAMMELECH,  the  son  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria.  The  king  returning  to  Nine- 
veh, after  ms  unhappy  expedition  made  into 
Judea  against  king  Hezekiah,  was  killed  by  his 
two  sons,  Adrammeleeh  and  Sharezer,  while 
at  his  devotions  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nia- 
roch,  Isaiah  xxxvii,  88;  3  Kings  xix.  It  is 
not  known  what  prompted  these  two  princes  to 
commit  this  parricide;  but  after  they  had  com* 
mitted  the  murder,  they  fled  for  safety  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  their  brother,  Esar- 
haddon,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

Adramuelech  was  also  one  o  the  gods 
adored  by' the  inhabiu^its  of  Sepharvaim,  who 
were  settled  in  the  country  of  Samaria,  in  the 
room  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  carried  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  this 
idol,  and  another,  called  Anammeleck,  2  Kinga 
xvii,  31.  The  Rabbins  say,  that  Adrammeleeh 
was  rroresented  under  the  form  of  a  mule ;  but 
there  is  much  more  reason  to  believe  that 
Adrammeleeh  meant  the  sun,  and  Anammelech 
the  moon ;  the  first  sig^ifyin*^  Me  magnificeni' 
king,  the  second  the  geiUU  A»a^,-- many  eaat- 
em  nations  adoring  the  moon  as  a  ged^  not  aa 
a  goddess. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  a  city  on  the  west  coaa: 
of  Mysia,  in  Lesser  Asia,  over  against  the  isle 
of  Lesbos.  It  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  thia 
place,  that  St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cesarea  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  Acts  xxvii,  2.  It 
is  now  called  Edaremit, 

ADRIA.  This  name,  which  occurs  in  Acts 
xxvii,  27,  is  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lying 
between  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  coasts 
of  Dalmatia  and  Albania  on  the  other.  But  in 
St.  Paul's  time  it  was  extended  to  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  between  Crete  and 
Sicily.  Thus  Ptolemy  says  that  Sioilv  was 
botmded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  Crete 
in  a  similar  manner  on  the  west ;  and  Strabo 
says  that  the  Ionian  Gulf  was  a  part  of  what, 
in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

ADULLAM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
the  west  of  Hebron,  whose  kinj^  was  slain  by 
Joshua,  Josh,  xii,  15.  It  is  .  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Saul  and  David ;  and 
is  chiefly  memorable  from  the  cave  in  its  nei^h- 
bourhood,  where  David  retired  from  Achish, 
king  of  Gbth,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  dis- 
tressed and  discontented,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  over  wh<Mn  he  became  captain,  1  Sam. 
xxii,  1.  Judas  Maccabeus  encaniped  in  the 
plain  of  Adttllam,  where  he  passed  the  Sabbath 
day,  2  Mac.  xii,  38.  Eusebius  says  that,  in  hia 
time,  Adullam  was  a  very  great  town,  ten  miles 
to  tb»  east  of  Eleuthen^ioUs. 
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ADULTERY,  tha  ▼iobtiim  of  thi  Hiairiace 
W.  Tke  Uw  of  BiooM  puiushal  wkh  dMtli 
Mb  the  moB  and  the  wonaii  wli#  were  guUty 
oC  iIhb  crioie,  Lor.  xx,  10.  If  a  woonan  waa 
bemxhed  to  a  nuun,  and  was  guilty  of  this  in- 
fianons  crime  befiire  the  marriage  wm  com- 
pleted, she  was,  in  this  case,  along  with  her 
psnxnoor,  to  be  stoned.  Dent,  zxii,  tf3<-34. 

When  any  man  among  the  Jews,  prompted 
by  nalousy,  suspected  hu  wife  of  the  crime  of 
admery,  ha  brol;^^ht  her  first  beibre  the  judges, 
smA  infi>iiBed  than  thsc  in  conseqaence  of  his 
nspieions,  he  had  priTstely  admonished  her, 
hot  thai  she  was  regardless  of  his  admonitions. 
If  before  the  judges  she  asserted  her  innocency, 
h»  fequired  that  she  should  drink  the  waters  cf 
jeaUusy^  that  Gkxl  might  by  these  means  dis- 
cover wbiu  she  attempted  to  conceal,  Nam.  v, 
13^  ^  The  man  then  produced  his  witnesses, 
and  they  were  heard.  After  this,  both  the  man 
«Mf  (he  woman  were  oonvejred  to  Jerusalem, 
sod  placed  befins  the  sanhedrim ;  the  judges  of 
which,  by  threats  and  other  means,  endea^ 
foand  lo  confiMiad  the  woman,  and  make  her 
eoAfess.  If  she  persisted  in  denying  the  fact, 
ahe  was  led  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  court  of 
ivael,  stripped  of  ber  own  dothes,  and  dressed 
ii  Mack,  befbre  great  numbers  of  her  own  sex. 
The  priest  then  told  her  that  if  she  was  really 
ianoceiit,  she  had  nothing  to  fear  9  but  if  guilty, 
ibe  might  expect  to  suiler  all  that  the  law  had 
denoonced  against  her,  to  which  she  answered, 
"Amen,  amen."  The  priest  then  wrote  the 
tttms  of  the  law  in  this  form :— ^*  If  a  strange 
Bicn  hath  not  come  near  you,  and  you  are 
BSt  pollmed  by  forsaking  the  bed  of  year  bus- 
bend,  these  bitter  waters,  which  I  have  cursed, 
wili  not  hurt  you :  but  if  you  have  polluted 
ysvself  by  coming  near  to  another  man,  and 
(bne  astray  from  your  husband,-Haaay  you  be 
aecmsed  of  the  Lord,  and  become  an  example 
bt  all  his  people ;  may  your  thieh  rot,  and  your 
bdDy  swell  til!  it  burst ;  may  these  cursed  wa- 
ten  enter  into  your  bellv,  and  being  swelled 
therewith,  may  your  thigns  potrefjr." 

After  this,  the  priest  filled  a  pitcher  out  of 
the  brazen  Teasel,  near  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
int9j  cast  some  dust  of  the  pavement  into  it, 
Bungled  something  with  it  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood, and  then  r«Ml  the  curses,  and  reoeijed 
her  answv  of  Amen.  Another  priest,  in  the 
scantime,  tore  off  her  clothes  as  low  as  her 
bssom— made  hsr  head  bare--untied  the  tresses 
of  her  hair — fastened  her  clothes,  which  were 
thus  tore,  with  a  gbrcBe  under  her  breast,  and 
then  pfesented  her  with  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ariudi,  or  about  three  pints,  of  barley  meal. 
The  other  priest  then  gaye  her  the  vjoierd  of 
paikmsf,  or  bitterness,  to  drink ;  and  as  soon 
ai  the  woman  had  swallowed  them,  he  g^ave 
htr  the  meal  in  a  vessel  like  a  iiTing-i»an  into 
hv  hand.  This  was  stirred  be&ve  tne  L^d, 
mA  part  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire  of  the  altar. 
If  the  wHb  was  innocent,  she  returned  with 
her  husband,  and  the  waters,  so  far  horn  injur- 
iig  her,  increased  her  health,  and  made  her 


■oie  6ruitlul ;  but  if  she  was  guilty,  she  grew 
pde  immediately,  her  eyes  swelled ;  and,  lest 
she  ifaoahl  poDute  the  temple^  she  was  iMtanily 


earned  Mt,  with  thsis  sviaploms  upon  her,  and 
died  instantly^  with  all  the  ignominious  circum* 
stances  related  in  the  curses. 

On  this  law  of  Moeesi  Michailis  has  the  ibl* 
lowHwr  remarks  >— 

"  This  oath  was,  perhaps,  a  rdic  of  soma 
more  severe  and  barbarous  consuetudinary 
laws,  whose  rigours  Moses  mitigeued ;  as  he 
did  in  many  other  eases,  where  an  establishod 
usage  could  not  be  conveniently  abolished  alto- 
ge(her«  Among  ourselves,  in  barbarous  times, 
tne  ordeiU^  or  trial  by  fire,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing the  purity  of  our  married  people,  in  conv* 
mon  use;  and  this,  in  point  of  equity,  was 
much  the  same  in  emct,  as  if  the  husband  had 
had  the  righft  to  insist  on  his  wife  submitting 
to  the  hazardous  trial  of  her  purity,  by  drink-* 
ing  a  poisoned  potion ;  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  superstition,  could  never  hurt  her  if 
she  was  innocent.  And,  in  facL  such  a  ri^ht 
is  not  altogether  unexampled;  for,  according 
to  Oldendorp's  History  of  the  Mission  of  tSk 
BwmgeUcai  Bftthren^  in  tht  Caribbee  uCanda,' 
it  is  actually  in  use  among  some  of  the  savage 
nations  in  the  interior  parts  of  Western  Africa. 

**  Now,  when  in  place  of  a  poisoned  potion 
like  this,  which  very  few  husbands  can  be  very 
willing  to  have  administered  to  their  wives,  we 
see,  as  among  the  BLebrews,  an  imprecation- 
drink,  whose  avenger  Qod  himself  promises  to 
become,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  coo* 
trast  of  wisdom  and  clemency  which  such  a 
contrivance  manifests.  In  the  one  case,  (and 
herein  consists  their  great  distinction,)  inno- 
cence can  only  be  preserved  by  a  miracle; 
while  on  the  other,  guilt  only  is  revealed  and 
punished  by  the  hand  of  God  himself. 

"  By  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  oath  of  pur* 
sation,  (and  had  not  the  le^lator  been  perfect* 
ly  assured  of  tins  divine  nussion,  the  insertion 
of  any^  such  clause  would  have  been  a  very  bold 
step  indeed,)  a  visible  and  corporeal  punish* 
ment  was  specified,  which  the  person  swearinr 
imprecated  on  herselij  uid  which  Gkxl  himsefi 
was  understood  as  engaging  to  execute.  To 
have  given  so  accurate  a  definition  of  the  pun- 
ishment that  God  meant  to  inflict,  and  still • 
more  one  that  consisted  of  such  a  rare  disease, 
would  have  been  a  step  of  inoomprdiensible 
boldness  in  a  legislator  who  pretended  to  have 
a  divine  mission,  if  he  was  not,  with  the  most 
assured  conviction,  consoioos  of  its  reality. 

'*  Seldom,  however,  very  seldom,  was  it  likely 
that  Providenoe  womd  have  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  in  question.  For  the- 
oath  was  so  regulated,  that  a  woman  of  the 
utmost  effirontery  could  scarcely  have  taken  it 
without  changing  colour  to  sucn  a  degree  as  to 
betray  herself 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  administered' 
to  the  woman  in  her  own  house,  bm  she  was 
under  the  necessity^  of  going  to  that  place  of 
the  land  where  Gk)d  in  a  special  manner  had 
his  abode,  and  took  it  there.  Now,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  place,  unfamiliarized  to  her  by  daily 
business  or  resort,  would  have  a  great  eflm 
upon  her  mind.  In  the  next  place  there  was 
otered  unto  God  what  was  termed  an  eajton^ 
fief>  offering^  not  in  ofder  to  propitiate  hia 
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iMicy,  b«t  to  invoke  his  reagoance  on  tlie 
gniltTv  Here  the  process  was  ezlTCmelj  aloir, 
which  ^aTe  her  more  time  Car  reflection  than 
to  a  guilty  pereon  could  be  aoeeptable,  and  that, 
too,  amidst  a  multitude  of  unusual  eeramonies. 
For  the  priest  conducted  her  to  the  firont  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  took  holy  water,  that  is,  water 
out  of  the  piests*  laver,  which  stood  before  it, 
together  wiih  some  earth  off  its  floor,  which 
was  likewise  deemed  holy ;  and  haTing  put  the 
earth  in  the  water,  he  then  proceeded  to  un- 
cover the  woman's  head-,  tliat  her  fkce  might 
be  seen,  and  every  chang^e  on  her  countenance 
during  the  administration  of  the  oath  accurately 
observed :  and  this  was  a  circumstance  which, 
in  the  east,  where  the  women  are  always  veiled, 
must  have  had  a  great  effect ;  because  a  woman, 
accustomed  to  wear  a  veil,  could,  on  so  extra- 
ordinary an  occasion,  have  had  for  less  com- 
mand of  her  eyes  and  her  countenance  than  a 
Ettropean  adulteress,  who  is  generally  a  perfect 
mistress  in  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  would 
display.  To  render  the  scene  still  more  awfnl, 
the  tresses  of  her  hair  were  loosened,  and  then 
the  execration  ofTcrins;  was  put  into  Aer  hand, 
while  the  priest  held  in  his  the  imprecation 
water.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  biUer 
waler ;  but  we  must  not  understand  this  as  if 
the  water  had  really  been  bitter ;  for  how  could 
it  have  been  so  1  The  earth  of  the  floor  of  the 
tabernacle  could  not  make  it  bitter.  Among 
the  Hebrews,  and  other  oriental  nations,  the 
word  biUer  was  rather  used  for  curse:  and, 
strictly  speaking,  the  phrase  does  not  mean 
HtUr  water AiMX  the  water  of  HUemess,  that  is, 
of  curses.  The  priest  now  pronounced  the  oath, 
which  was  in  au  points  so  framed  that  it  could 
excite  no  terrors  m  the  breast  of  an  innocent 
woman ;  for  it  expres&l  y  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  imprecation  water  aliould  not  harm  her  if 
she  was  innocent.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
pciest  here  made  a  siop,  and  again  leA  the  wo- 
man some  time  to  consider  w  lather  she  would 
proceed  with  the  oath.  This  I  infer  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  speech  not  being  directly 
continued  in  verse  ^ilst,  which  is  rather  the 
apodoiis  of  what  goes  before;  and  from  the 
detail  proceeding  anew  in  the  words  of  the  his- 
torian, Then  shall  the  priest  pronounce  the  rest 
of  the  oath  and  the  curses  to  the  woman ;  and 
proceed  Uiw.^Afler  this  stop  he  pronounced 
the  curses,  and  the  woman  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare her  aequieacence  in  them  by  a  repeated 
Amen.  Nor  was  the  solemn  scene  yet  altoge* 
ther  at  an  end;  but  rather,  as  it  wers  com- 
menced anew.  For  the  nrieet  had  yet  to  write 
the  curses  in  a  book,  which  I  suppose  he  did 
at  peat  deUberatioa ;  having  done  so,  ho* 
washed  them  out  again  in  the  very  impreca- 
tiim  water,  which  the  woman  had  now  to 
diink;  and  this  water  being  bo w  presented  to 
her,  she  was  obliged  to  drink  it,  with  this  wam^ 
in^  and  assurance,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if 
she  was  guilty,  it  would  prove  within  her  an 
absolute  curse.  .  Now^  what  must  have  been 
her  feelings,  while  drinking,  if  not  conscious 
of  fmrity  T  In  my  opinion  she  moat  have  oo»* 
osived  that  she  already  felt  an  altcmtion  in  the 
•tale  of  her  body,  and  the  gem,  as  it  wm%  of 


the  disease  ipcinging  within  her.  Conscience 
and  imagmatton  would  conspire  togeter,  nad 
render  it  almost  impoesiUe  mr  her  to  drink  it 
oat.  Finally,  the  exeoratioii  offerine  was  taken 
out  of  her  hand,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar.  I 
cannot  but  tiasik  that,  under  the  sanction  of 
snch  a  purgatoriu^  peijury  must  have  been  a 
very  rare  ocoonrenoe  indeed.  If  it  happened 
but  once  in  an  a^ge,  God  had  bound  himself  to 
punish  it ;  and  if  this  took  place  but  once,  (tf 
but  one  woman  who  had  taken  the  oath  was 
atucked  with  that  rare  disease  which  it  threat* 
ened,)  it  was  quite  enough  to  serve  as  a  deter* 
ment  to  all  othere  fbr  at  l^t  one  generation." 

This  procedure  had  also  the  cSfeet  of  keep* 
ing  in  mind,  among  the  Jews,  God's  high  dis- 
pleasure against  this  violation  of  his  law ;  and 
though  some  lax  moralists  have  been  found,  in 
modem  times,  to  palliate  it,  yet  the  Christian 
will  always  remember  the  solemn  denuncia- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  against  a  crime 
so  aggravated,  whether  considered  bi  its  effects 
upon  the  domestic  relations,  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  guilty  parties,  or  upon  society 
at  large, — "  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God 
will  judge." 

Adultery,  in  the  prophetic  scriptures,  is  often 
metaphorically  taken,  and  signifies  idolatrv, 
and  apostasy  from  Ctod,  hy  which  men  basely 
defile  themselves,  and  wickedly  violate  thetr 
ecclesiastical  and  covenant  relation  to  God, 
Hos.  ii,  2;  Esek.  xvi. 

ADVOCATE,  Xiap&K\nr9i,  a  patron^  one  who 
pleads  the  cause  of  any  one  before  another.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  Christ  our  in- 
tercessor, 1  John  ii,  1.  It  signifies  abo  a  co«»> 
forter,  and  an  instructer ;  and  is  used  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  John  xiv,  16,  and  xv,  26. 

AdYTUM  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  inac- 
cessible^ by  which  is  understood  the  most  retijv 
ed  and  secret  place  of  the  Heathen  temples,  into 
which  none  out  the  priests  were  allowed  to 
enter.  The  adytum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
answered  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Jewt, 
and  was  the  place  from  whence  oracles  were 
delivered. 

.£RA,  a  series  of  yeara,  commencing  from  a 
certain  point  of  tune  called  an  epocha :  thus  we 
say,  the  Christian  aera ;  that  is,  the  number  of 
years  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
generality  of  authors  use  the  terms  »ra  and 
epocha  m  a  synonymous  sense;  that  is,  for 
the  point  of  time  from  which  any  computation 
besnns. 

The  ancient  Jews  made  use  of  several  aeras 
in  their  computation;  sometimes  they  reckon- 
ed firom  the  deluge,  sometimes  from  the  division 
of  tongues ;  sometimes  from  their  departure  out 
of  Bgypt;  and  at  other  times  from  the  building 
of  tl^  temple;  and  sometimes  from  the  restora- 
tion after  the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  their 
vulvar  aara  was  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  faUs  in  with  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  9&3 ;  and  consequently  they  supposed  the 
world  created  294  yean  sooner  than  according 
to  our  computation.  But  when  the  Jews  be- 
came subject  to  the  Sjrro-Macedonian  kings, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  mn  of 
*    "  '      '  *    in  all  their  contiactsi  which  fro« 
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waa  called  the  nra  of  ooatrads*  Thu 
■•  begins  with  Um  rear  of  the  worid  3698,  of 
iBJi&B  Period  4408,  and  before  Cfariat  312. 
ncKftin  general  nee  amon^  the  Ohristiaiui 
iHihtt  ftam  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  ooncenung 
Ibe  tne  tune  of  which  ohronologers  differ ;  some 
Dkoe  it  two  years,  others  fbor,  and  lUfain  others 
Ire,  before  the  Tulffar  eera,  which  is  £ted  for  the 
fwt  of  the  world  4004 :  but  Archbishop  Usher, 
aad  liker  him  the  generality  of  modem  chrono- 
hms,  plaee  it  in  the  veor  of  the  world  4000. 

The  ancient  Heathens  used  sev>eral  eras: 
1.  The  «tm  of  the  firstdrmpisd  is  plaeed  in 
(hB  year  of  the  world  322^  and  before  the  tuI- 
ar  era  of  Jesos  Christ  776.  3.  The  taking  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
^m,  ind  before  Jesus  Christ  1884.  3.  The 
voyage  mdertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringingi 
awaj  tha  eojdcn  fleece,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
37SD.  4.  The  foundatioit  of  Rome,  in  2856. 
6.  Theaeraof  Nnbonaasar,  in  3257.  6.  The  sra 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  his  last  Tictorr  OTer 
Dvim,  in  3674,  and  before  Jesus  Christ  330. 

AERIA.NS,  a  sect  which  arose  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  bein^  the  followers  of 
A^rins,  (who  must  be  distinguished  from  Arius 
ud  Afttius,)  a  monk  and  a  presbyter  of  Sebas- 
tia,  in  Pontus.  He  is  char^  with  being  an 
Anan,  or  Semi- Arian ;  but  tnc  heaviest  accusa- 
bon  against  him  is  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
drareh;  and,  by  rejecting  prayers  for  the  dead, 
with  certain  fasts  and  Kstivals  then  supersti- 
Aoody  observed,  to  reduce  Christianity  as  near- 
}f  as  possible  "to  its  primitive  simplicity:  a 
Dorpose,  indeed,  laudable  and  noble,**  says  Dr. 
Moshfim,  "  whSen  considered  in  itself;  though 
dm  principles  from  whence  it  brings,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  executed,  are  sometimes, 
m  many  respects,  worthy  of  censure,  and  may 
hare  bwti  so  in  the  case  of  this  reformer." 
This  gentle  rebuke  probably  refers  to  a  report 
Utal  the  zeal  of  Adrius  originated  in  his  being 
(finppointed  of  the  bishopnc  of  Sebnstia,  (con- 
ferred on  Eostathius,)  which  led  him  to  aflirm 
(hat  the  Scriptures  make  no  distinction  between 
a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  which  he  founded 
ehiefty  on  1  Tim.  ir,  14.  Hence  he  is  consider- 
ed by  many,  as  the  father  of  the  modem  Pres- 
bvttfians. — "  For  this  opinion,  chiejlf,  sajs  Dr. 
Tttmer,  "he  is  ranked  among  the  heretics^  by 
E^phaniiis,  his  contemporary,  who  calls  it  a 
lotMm  fyU  offcUy  and  madness.  His  followers 
were  driven  from  the  churches,  and  out  of  all 
the  towns  and  Tillages,  and  were  obliged  to  as- 
semble in  the  woods,  cnvcms,  and  open  defies." 

AETIAN9,  another  branch  (as  it  is  saW)  of 
Arians,  so  called  from  ABtius.  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  who  is  also  charged  with  maintaining 
•feith  withotit  works,"  as  "  sufficient  to  salva- 
doa,"  or  rather  justification ;  and  with  maintain- 
ing "  that  sin  is  not  imputeid  to  believers."  It 
is  sdM,  that  he  taugnt  God  had  revealed  to 
1dm  things  which  he  had  "  eonoealed  from  the 
ApostlesT*  which,  perhaps,  is  only  a  misrepre- 
Mation  of  what  he  taught  on  the  doetrine  of 
wti^  nifluences. 

AFFINITY.  There  are  seTeral  decrees  of 
Aiej,  wherein  marriage  was  prohlbiled  by 
i»  kv  of  Mo0e0 :  th«8  Cm  son  eoald  BOt  narry 


hii  modier,  nor  hia  fother's  wife,  Lev.  zviii,  % 
dee.  The  brother  could  not  marry  his  slater, 
whether  she  were  so  by  the  fiaher  only,  or  on^ 
by  the  mother,  and  much  less  if  she  were  lus 
Bister  both  by  the  same  lather  and  mother.  The 
grandfather  eould  not  marrv  his  granddaughter, 
either  by  his  son  or  daughter.  No  one  could 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  father's  wife;  nor 
the  sister  of  hia  fhther  or  mother;  nor  the  uncle, 
his  niece ;  nor  the  aunt,  her  nephew ;  nor  the 
i»M>hew,  the  wifo  of  his  uncle  oy  the  father's 
side.  The  fathei^in-law  could  not  marry  his 
dauffhter-in-lnw ;  nor  the  brother  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  while  living;  nor  even  afler  the  death 
of  his  brother,  if  he  left  children.  If  he  left  no 
children,  the  surviving  brother  was  to  raise  up 
children  to  his  deceased  brother  by  marrying  his 
widow.  It  was  forbidden  to  marry  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  at  one  time,  or  the  daughter 
of  the  mother's  son,  or  the  daughter  of  her 
daughter,  or  two  sisters,  together. 

It  is  true  the  patriarchs,  before  the  law,  mar- 
ried their  sisters,  as  Abraham  married  Sarah, 
who  was  his  father's  daughter  by  another  mo- 
ther; and  two  sisters  together,  as  Jacob  mar- 
ried  Rachel  and  Leah ;  and  their  own  sisters, 
both  by  father  and  mother,  as  Seth  and  Cain. 
But  these  cases  are  not  to  be  proposed  as  ex- 
amples ;  because  in  some  they  were  authorized 
by  necessity ;  in  others,  by  custom:  and  the  law 
as  yet  was  not  in  beinff.  If  some  other  examples 
may  be  found,  either  oefore  or  since  the  law, 
the  Scripture  expressly  disappfoves  of  them ;  as 
Reuben  8  incest  with  jBalah,  his  fhthcr's  concu- 
bine ;  and  the  action  of  Ammon  with  his  sister 
Tamar;  and  that  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  mar- 
ried Herodias,  his  sister-in-law,  his  brother 
PhUip*8  wife,  while  her  husband  was  yet  living} 
and  that  which  St.  Paul  reproves  and  puniBhSs 
among  the  Corinthians,  1  Oor.  t,  1. 

ACFABUS,  a  prophet,  and  as  the  Cheeks  say, 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  He 
foretold  th&t  there  would  be  a  great  famine  over 
all  the  earth ;  which  came  to  pass  accordingly, 
under  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  44^  Acts  xi,  98. 

Ten  years  after  this,  as  St.  Paul  wasjrohig 
to  Jerusalenf,  and  had  already  landed  atCasfr- 
rea,  in  Palestine,  the  same  prophet,  Agabus. 
arrrved  Uiere,  and  coming  to  Tisit  St  Paul  and 
his  company,  he  took  this  Apostle^  girdle,  and 
binding  himself  hand  and  feet,  he  said, "  Thus 
saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  bhaU  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  bind  ^e  man  that  owneth  tiiis  gnw 
die,  and  shall  deliver  hhn  into  the  hands  of  this 
Gentiles,"  Acts  xxi,  10.  We  know  no  otter 
particulars  of  ths  Ki^  of  Agabus.  The  Gveete 
say  that  he  sufTeied  martyrdom  at  Antioch. 

A6AG.  This  seems  to  have  bees  a  eommon 
name  of  the  priness  of  Amalek,  one  of  whom 
was  very  powerfiil  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Moses, 
Num.  sov,  7.  On  aoooum  of  the  ovuelties  es» 
ercissd  by  this  kii^  and  his  army  against  tha 
Israelites,  as  they  returned  from  EgyptabkHMly 
aod  long  contested  bauW  took  ptoce  betireM 
Joshua  and  the  Amaleldtea,  in  which  the  fonner 
was  victorious^  Exod.  zrii,  8-13.  Attkesamt 
tune,  God  protested  with  an  oath  to  destitMF 
Amick,  verses  14-46;  Deuu  xzv,  17-lB,  A.  M. 
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tftlS.  About  ftur  hundred  years  after  tfaia,  the 
Locd  remembered  the  cmel  trei^ment  of  his 
people,  and  his  own  oath ;  and  he  commanded 
Sam,  by  the  mouth  of  Samtiel,  to  destroy  the 
Amalelcites.  Saul  mustered  his  army,  and 
found  it  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  1  Sam. 
XV,  1,  &C.  Having  entered  into  their  country, 
he  cut  in  pieces  aB  he  could  meet  with  from 
Havilah  to  Shur.  Aga»  their  king,  and  the 
best  of  (heir  cattle,  were  however  spaied,  an  act 
of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  Saul,  probably 
dictated  by  covetousness.  But  Agag  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  reprieve  ^  for  Samuel  no  sooner 
heard  uiat  he 'was  alive,  than  he  sent  for 
him;  and  notwithstanding  his  insinuating  ad- 
dress, and  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
past,  he  caused  him  to  be  hewed  to  pieces  in 
Gilgal  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "  As  "^vn2,  in 
the  same  identical  mode  as,  thy  sword  hath  made 
women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  child- 
less  among  women."  This  savage  chieftain  had 
hewed  many  prisoners  to  death ;  and,  therefore, 
by  command  of  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth, 
he  was  visited  with  the  same  punishment  which 
he  had  inflicted  upon  others. 

AGAPiG.    See  Love  Feast. 

AGAR,  mount  Sinai,  so  caUed,  Gal.  iv,  34, 
25.  But  this  reading  is  doubtful,  many  MSS. 
having  the  verse,  "  for  this  Sinai  is  a  mountain 
of  Arabia."  Some  critics  however  contend  for 
the  reading  of  the  received  text,  and  urge  that 
Agatf  which  signifies  "  a  rocky  mountain,"  is 
the  Arabic  name  for  Sinai, 

AGATE,  w,  Exod.  xxviih  19  j  xxxix,  12. 
la  the  Scptaagint  tf;c^njf,  and  Vulgate,  achates. 
A  precions  stone,  semi-pellucid.  Its  variega- 
tions are  sometimes  most  beautifully  disposed, 
representing  plants,  trees,  rivers,  clouds,  dec. 
lu  Hebrew  name  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the 
country  whence  the  Jews  imported  it ;  for  the 
merchanu  of  Sheba  brought  to  the  market  of 
Tyre  all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  Hzek.  xxvii, 
SSL  The  agate  was  the  second  stone  in  the 
third  row  of  the  pectoral  of  the  high  priest, 
Exod.  xxviii,  19,  and  xxxix,  12. 

AGE,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term, 
denotes  the  duration  of  any  substance,  animate 
or  inanimate ;  and  is  applied  either  to  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence,  or  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  precedes  the  time  to  which  the  description 
of  it  refers.  In  tlus  sense  it  is  used  to  signify  either 
the  whole  natural  duration  of  the  ufb  of  man, 
or  anv  interval  of  it  that  has  elapsed  before  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  When  age  is  under- 
stood of  a  certain  portion  of  the  lift  of  man,  its 
whole  duration  is  divided  into  four  different 
ages,  viz.  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age:  the  first  ext^ing  to  the  fourteenth  year; 
:  tiie  second,  denominated  youth,  adolescence, 
or  the  age  of  pabertv,  commencing  at  fourteen, 
and  tsnninating  at  about  twenty  five ;  manhood, 
or  the  virile  age,  concluding  at  fifty;  and  the 
last  ending  at  the  dose  of  life.  Some  divide 
llie  first  period  into  infiaincy  and  childhood;  and 
tiwiast  Ukevrise  into  two  stages,  calling  that 
which  suooeeds  the  age  of  seventy-five,  decrepit 
old  ag&  Age  is  applicable  to  the  duration  of 
things  inanimata  or  raditioas;  and  in  this  use 


of  the  term  we  speak  of  the  age  of  a  hootOp  of 
a  cofOBtry,  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  &c 

AoB,  in  ehr&nology^  is  used  for  a  cewbu/rj,  or 
a  period  of  one  hundred  vears :  in  which  sense 
it  IS  the  same  with  iecwum,  and  diflfers  from 
generation.  It  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  the 
times  past  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  several  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced 
to  three  grand  epochas,  viz.  the  a2e  of  the  lav 
of  nature,  called  by  the  Jews  the  void  a^e, 
from  Adam  to  Moses.  The  age  of  the  Jewish 
law,  from  Moses  to  Christ,  ca&ed  by  the  Jews 
the  present  age.  And  the  age  of  grace,  from 
Christ  to  the  present  year.  The  Jews  call  the 
third  age,  the  ase  to  come,  or  the  future  age ; 
denoting  by  it  the  time  from  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  end  of  tl^e  world.  The  Romans 
distinguished  the  time  that  preceded  them  into 
three  a^s :  the  obscure  or  uncertain  age,  which 
reached  down  as  low«as  Ogyges  kin^  of  Attica, 
in  whose  reign  the  deluge  happened  in  Ghreece ; 
the  fabulous  or  heroic  age,  wnich  ended  at  the 
first  olympiad ;  and  the  hutorical  age,  which 
commenced  at  the  building  of  Rome.  Among 
the  poets,  the  four  aees  of  the  world  are,  tlic 
golden,  the  silver,  the  orazen,  and  the  iron  age. 

Age  is  sometimes  used  among  the  ancient 
poets  in  the  same  sense  as  generation^  or  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  Thus  Nestor  is  said  to  have 
lived  three  ages,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old. 

The  peri^  preceding  the  burth  of  Jesus 
Clirist  has  been  generally  divided  into  six 
ages.  The  first  extends  m>m  the  creation  to 
the  deluge,  and  comprehends  1656  years.  The 
second  age,  from  the  deluge  to  Abraham's  en- 
tering the  land  of  promise,  A.  M.  2082,  com- 
prehends 426  years.  The  third  age,  from  Abra- 
ham's entrance  into  the  promised  land  to  the 
Exodus,  A.  M.  2512,  includes  430  years.  The 
fourth  age,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon,  A.  M.  2992,  contains 
460  years.  The  fifth  age,  from  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
A.  M.  3416,  comprehends  424  years.  The  sixth 
afe.  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  A.  M.  4000,  the  fourth  year  be- 
fore the  vulgar  eera,  including  584years.  Those 
who  follow  the  Septuagint,  or  Glreek  version, 
divide  this  period  into  sevenages,  viz.  1.  Frcsn 
the  creation  to  the  deluge,  2262  years.  2.  From 
the  deluge  to  the  oonfhsion  of  tonfi^ee,  738 
years.  3.  From  this  confusion  to  the  calling 
of  Abraham,  460  years.  4.  From  this  period 
to  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  215  years ;  and 
from  this  event  to  the  Exodus,  430  years, 
making  the  whole  645  years.  5.  From  the  Exo- 
dus to  Saul,  774  years.  6.  From  Saul  to  Cyrus, 
588  years.  7.  From  Cyrus  to  the  vulgar  sra 
of  Cnristians,  538  years ;  the  whole  period  from 
the  creation  to  this  period  containing  6000 
years. 

AGRIPPA,  surnamed  Herod,  the  son  of 
Aristobuhis  and  Mariamne,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  bom  A.  M.  3997,  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  seven 
years  before  the  vulgar  asra.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  Aristobulus,  Josephus  informs  us 
that  Herod,  his  grandfather,  took  care  of  his 
edttcetion,  and  sent  him  to  Home  to  maka  his 
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CiMBt  to  Tiberins.  Agrippa,  havinga  jgwat  in- 
cftnation  for  Caios,  the  son  of  Gepnamcus,  and 
grandson  of  Antonia,  chose  to  attach  himself 
to  this  prince,  as  if  he  had  some  prophetic 
Tiews  of  the  future  elevation  of  Caius,  who  at 
that  time  waa  beloved  by  all  the  world.  The 
0eat  assiduity  and  agreeable  behaviour  of 
Agrippa  so  far  won  upon  this  prince,  that  he 
vas  unable  to  live  without  hun.  Agi'lppa, 
being  one  day  in  oonvcarsation  with  Caius,  was 
arecneanl  by  one  Elutychus,  a  slave  whom 
Agrippa  had  emancipated,  to  say  that  he  should 
be  giaa  to  see  the  old  emperor  take  his  depar- 
ture for  the  other  world  and  leave  Caius  master 
of  this,  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle  from 
tbe  «mpeior*s  grandson,  Tiberius  Nero.  Euty- 
x;)yuB,  some  time  afler  this,  thinking  he  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  AgrippcL,  com- 
nranicated  the  conversation  to  the  emperor; 
vrherrapon  Agrippa  was  loaded  with  wtters, 
and  c<nmnitted  to  the  custody  of  an  officer. 
Soon  after  this,  Tiberius  dving,  and  Caius 
Caligula  succeeding  him,  tne  new  emperor 
biNh|>ed  many  favours  and  much  wealth  upon 
'.Agri^a,  changed  his  iron  letters  into  a  chain 
of  gOM,  set  a  royal  diadem  on  his  head,  and 
nve  mm  the  tetrarchy  which  Philip,  the  son  of 
riexod  the  Great,  haa  been  possessed  of,  that 
iM^  Batansa  and  Trachonitis.  To  this  he  added 
that  of  Lysanios;  and  Agrippa  returned  very 
aoon  into  Judea,  to  tiike  possession  of  his  new 
Jdngdom.  The  emperor  Caius,  desiring  to  be 
adc^ed  as  a  god,  commanded  to  have  his  statue 
met  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
Jews  opposed  this  design  with  so  much  resolu- 
tion, that  Petronius  was  forced  to  suspend  his 
proceedings  in  this  affair,  and  to  represent,  in 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  the  resistance  he  met 
-with  from  the  Jews.  Agrippa,  who  was  then 
«t  Rofine,  coming  to  the  emperor  at  the  very 
time  be  was  reading  the  letter,  Caius  told  him 
tliat  the  Jews  were  the  onl  v  people  of  all  man- 
Idnd  who  refused  to  own  him  for  a  deity ;  and 
that  they  had  token  anns  to  oppose  his  resohi- 
tMo.  At  these  words  Agrippa  fainted  away. 
and,  being  carried  home  to  his  house,  continued 
in  that  stale  for  a  4ong  time.  As  soon  as  he 
-vas  somewhat  recovered,  he  wrote  a  long  let- 
ta^  to  CaiuSj  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
him ;  and  his  arguments  made  such,  an  impres- 
m/m  upon  the  emperor's  mind,  that  he  desisted, 
in  appearance,  from  the  design  which  he  haa 
fiinaed  of  setting  up  his  statue  in  the  temple. 
Caios  being  killwl  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  A.  D.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at 
Sane,  contributed  much  by  nis  advice  to  main- 
tain Claudius  in  possession  of  the  imperial  digni- 
ty»  to  which  he  had  been  advanced  by  the  army. 
The  emperor,  as  an  acknowledgment  ibr  his 
Jcizid  offices,  gave  hun  all  Judea,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Chalcis,  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Hetod  his  brother.  Thus  AgripjMi  became  of 
a  aodden  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
€9M^  and  was  possessed  of  as  much,  if  not  more 
lemtonr,  than  had  been  held  by  Herod  the 
Great,  us  grandfather.  He  returned  to  Judea, 
goverxMd  it  to  the  great  satisihctMm  of  the 
But  the  desire  of  pleasing  them,  and  a 
zeal  Ibr  their  religion,  induced  him 


to  pot  to  death  th$^  .Awitilt  fmSeM,  and  to  ^ 
peter  into  prison  witn  the  same  desij^ ;  and, 
but  for  a  miraculous  intei^osition,  which,  how^ 
ever,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  mind  of  ^ 
tyrant,  his  hands  would  have  been  imbrued  in 
tne  blood  of  two  Apostles,  the  memory  whereof 
is  preserved  in  Scripture.  At  C^esarea,  he  had 
fames  performed  in  honour  of  Claudius.  Here 
Qie  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on 
him  to  sue  for  peace.  Agrippa  being  come 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  theatre,  with  a 
desi^  to  give  them  audience,  seated  himself 
on  his  throne,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  silver  tissue, 
worked  in  the  most  admirable  manner*  The 
rising  sun  darted  his  golden  beams  thereon, 
and  gave  it  such  a  lustre  as  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators ',  and  when  the  king  began  his 
speech  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  paifv> 
sites  around  him  began  to  say,  it  was  "the 
voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  man."  Instead  of 
rejecting  these  impious  flatteries,  Agrippa  re- 
ceived Uiem  wiUi  an  air  of  complacency;  fUid 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  because  he 
did  not  give  God  the  glory.  Being  therefore 
carried  l^me  to  his  palace,  he  died,  at  the  end 
of  five  days,  racked  with  tormenting  pains  in 
his  bowels,  and  devoured  with  worms.  Such 
was  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  D.  44, 
afler  a  reign  of  seven  vears.  He  left  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  and  three  daughters — Bemiee, 
who  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  her 
father's  brother ;  Mariamae,  betrothed  to  JuUns 
Archelaus;  and  Drusilla,  promised  to  £Spi- 
phanius,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of 
Comagena. 

AGRIPPA,  son  of  the  former  Agrippa,  was 
at  Rome  with  the  emperor  Claudius  wnen  his 
father  died.  The  emperor,  we  are  told  by 
Josephus,  was  inclined  to  give  hun  all  the  d<>- 
minions  that  had  been  possessed  by  his  §BLther, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  it,  Agrippa  being  only 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  he  fcept  him  there- 
fore at  his  court  four  years* 

Three  years  afler  tnis,  Herod,  kinf  of  Chal- 
cis, and  uncle  to  youn^  Agrippa,  dying,  the 
emperor  gave  his  donunions  to  this  prince, 
who,  notwithstanding,  did  not  gQ  into  Judea 
till  four  years  afVer,  A.  D»  53 ;  when,  Qaudiua 
taking  from  him  the  kingdom  of  Chaloie,  gave 
him  the  provinces  of  Ga«donitis,  Traohonitis, 
BatansM,  Paneaa,  and  Aby  lene,  whieh  fonaeriy 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  Lysanias.  After 
the  death  of  Claudius,  his  successor,  Nero,  who 
had  a  great  affection  for  Agrippa,  to  his  other 
dominions  added  Julias  in  Feraa,  and  that  part 
of  Galilee  to  which  Tarichoa  and  Tiberiaa  be- 
longed. Festus,  governor  of  Judea,  coming,  to 
his  government,  A.  D.  60,  king  Agrippa  and 
Bernice,  his  sister,  went  as  far  as  Cssarea  to 
salute  him ;  and  as  they  continued  there  for 
some  time,  Festus  talked  with  the  king  con- 
cemin^  the  affair  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
seized  in  the  temple  about  two  years  before,  and 
within  a  fow  days  previous  to  his  visit  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor.  Agrippa  wishing  to  heat 
Paul,  that  Apostle  delivered  that  noble  addfess 
in  his  pieeence  which  is  recorded,  Acts  xxtL 

AGkJB.  The  thurtieth  chapter  of  Proiwrbt 
begms  with  this  title:  ** The  woida  of  Affvv 
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Hk  Mn  of  J93ukf  nd  llie  tMm-tnl,  irith 
'^  tlie  words  of  king  haauiAf  wkn  respect  to 
wliiob  aone  omectuie  that  Solonon  deaeribes 
himself  under  tbuse  appeUotions;  othm,  that 
theM  ohaptoni  are  the  production  of  persons 
.whose  real  names  are  pvsfixed^  Senptnre  hia- 
toiy,  indeed,  affbcds  us  no  inlbraMition  respeet^ 
ing  their  situation  and  eharacter;  but  uiere 
must  have  been  suffieient  reason  for  residing 
their  works  in  the  light  of  inspirsd  productions, 
or  they  would  not  Imve  been  admitted  into  the 
sacrea  canon.    • 

They  are  called  Muaa,  a  term  fiwquently 
applied  to  the  undoubted  prodnctions  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thnt 
the  authors  meant,  by  the  adoption  of  this  term, 
to  lay  claim  to  the  cbaraeter  of  inspiration.  A 
succession  of  virtuous  and  eminent  men,  fii- 
Toured  with  divine  illuminations,  flourished  in 
Judea  till  the  final  completion  of  the  saored 
code;  and,  most  likely,  maay  more  than  those 
whose  writings  have  been  preserred.  Agur 
may  then  have  been  one  of  ihose  prophets 
whom  Divine  providence  raised  up  to  comfort 
or  admonish  liis  chosen  people^  and  Lemuel 
may  have  been  some  neighbouring  prince,  the 
son  of  a  Jewish  woman,  hy  whom  he  was 
taught  the  Massa  contained  in  the  thirty-first 
chapter.  These,  of  course,  ean  only  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  conjectures ;  for,  in  the  absence 
of  historic  evidence,  who  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  1  The  opinion,  however, 
that  Agur  and  Lemuel  are  appellalions  of  So- 
lomon, is .  sanctioned  by  so  many  and  such 
respectable  writers,  that  it  demands  «  more 
particular  examination. 

The  knowledge  of  names  was  anciently  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
m  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  per- 
sons or  things  which  they  designate ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  rabbins,  was  preiorable  even 
to  the  study  of  the  written  law.  The  Heathens 
paid  considerable  attention  to  it,  as  appears 
from  the  Cratylus  of  Plato ;  and  some  of  the 
Christian  fathers  entertained  very  favourable 
notions  of  such  knowledge.  The  Jewish 
doctors,  it  is  true,  refined  upon  the  subject  with 
an  amazino|  degree  of  subtuty,  grounding  upon 
it  many  ridiculous  ideas  and  absurd  fiincies ; 
yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  many  of  the  proper 
names  in  Scripture  are  significant  and  cnanic- 
(oristic.  Thus  the  names  Eve,  Cain,  Seth, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Israel,  &c,  were  imposed  by 
reason  of  their  being  expressive  of  the  several 
characters  of  the  persons  whom  they  represent. 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  infer  that  all 
the  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  at 
their  original  imposition,  were  intended  to  de- 
note some  quality  or  circumstance  in  the  pei^ 
son  or  tiling  to  which  they  belongs  and  though 
many,  from  transference,  have  ceased  to  be 
personally  characteristic,  yet  are  they  all  sig- 
nificative. 

As  the  custom  of  imposing  descriptive 
names  prevailed  in  the  primitive  ages,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  Solomon,  and  Jakeh  to  David,  as 
mystic  appellations  significative  of  their  respec- 
tifV"  chameters.    It  is  even  some  confirmation 


of  Has  opinion,  that  Solomon  is  denominated 
Jedidiah  (beloved  of  the  Lord)  bj  the  Prophet 
Nathan;  and  that  in  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes, 
he  styles  himself  Koheleth^  or  the  Preacher. 
Nevertheless,  this  hypothesis  does  not  appear 
to  rest  upon  a  firm  foundation.  It  is  foreign  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  penmen,  and  con- 
trary to  their  custom  in  similar  cases,  to  adopt 
a  mystic  name,  without  either  explaining  it,  or 
allegins' the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  In  the 
names  Eve,  Cain,  Seth,  Noah,  &c,  before  allud- 
ed to;  in  the  appellation  Nabal ;  in  the  enigma- 
tical names  in  the  first  chapter  of  Hosca ;  in 
the  deseripttve  names  ^ven  to  places,  as  Beer- 
shebet,  Jehovah-Ureh,  Peniel,  Bethel,  Gilgal ; 
and  in  many  otner  instances,  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  is  either  explained,  or  the  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  which  led  to  their  selec- 
tion. When  Solomon  is  called  Jedidiah.  it  is 
added  that  it  was  •"  because  of  the  Lord ;  and 
when  he  styles  himself  Kohelcth,  an  explana- 
tory clmise  IS  annexed,  describing  himself  "  the 
son  of  David,  the  king  of  Jerusalem."  But  if 
Solomon  be  meant  by  the  titles  Agur  and  Lem- 
uel, he  is  so  called  without  any  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  their  application,  and  without  any 
explansxion  of  their  import ;  a  circun^stance  un- 
usual with  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  reverse  to 
what  is  practised  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  where 
his  proper  name,  Solomon,  is  attributed  to  him 
in  three  diiTerent  places.  Nor  is  any  thing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Jewish  monarchs  discoverable 
in  the  terms  themselves.  Jakeh,  which  denotes 
obedientj  is  no  more  applicable  to  David  than 
to  Nathan,  or  any  other  personage  of  eminent 
worth  and  piety  among  the  Israelites.  The 
name  of  Agur  is  not  of  easy  explanation ;  some 
giving  it  the  sense  of  reeoUectus^  that  is,  reco- 
vered from  his  errors,  and  become  penitent ;  an 
explanation  more  applicable  to  David  than  to 
Solomon.  Simon,  m  his  lexicon,  says  it  may 
perhaps  denote  "  him  who  applies  to  the  study 
of  wisdom ;"  an  interpretation  very  suitable  to 
the  royal  philosopher,  but  not  supported  by 
adequate  authority;  and  in  his  Onomasticon 
he  explains  it  in  a  different  manner.  Others 
suppose  that  it  means  collector ;  though  it  has 
been  areued,  that,  as  it  has  a  passive  form,  it 
cannot  have  an  active  sense,  cut  this  is  not 
a  valid  objection,  as  several  examples  may  be 
produced  fyxm  the  Bible  of  a  similar  form  with 
an  active  signification.  If  such  be  its  mean- 
ing, it  is  suitable  to  Solomon,  who  was  not  the 
coUeetor  or  compiler,  but  the  author,  of  the 
Proverbs.  With  respect  to  the  name  Lemuel,  it 
signifies  one  that  is  for  God,  or  devoted  to  God ; 
and  is  not,  therefore,  peculiarly  descriptive  of 
Solomon.  It  appears,  then,  that  nothing  can 
be  inferred  fVom  the  signification  of  the  names 
Agur  and  Lemuel  in  support  of  the  conjecture, 
that  they  are  appellations  of  Solc«ion.  The 
contents,  likewise,  of  the  two  chapters  in 
Question  strongly  militate  against  this  hypo- 
tnesis. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration,  together  with  the  extreme  impro- 
bability that  Solomon  should  be'  denominated 
three  tunes  by  his  proper  name,  and  afterward, 
in  the  same  work,  uy  two  different  enigmaticsl 


,  we  are  iullj  watranted  in  rejecting  the 
Botioo,  (bat  the  wiae  monarch  U  deaigned  b^ 
tlK  appellations  Agur  and  X^iOiueL  And  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  consider  them  as 
(ienotin^  real  persons. 

AHAfi,  the  son  and  successor  of  Omri.  He 
began  his  reign  over  Israel,  A.  M.  3086,  and 
If ifDed  23  years.  In  impiety  he  far  exceeded 
lU  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Zidon,  who 
muodaaad  the  whole  abominations  and  idols 
of  her  country,  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 

2.  AsABthe  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekioh  the 
lonof  Maaseiah,  were  two  false  prophets,  who, 
about  A.  M.  3406,  seduced  the  Jewish  capUTes 
at  Babylon  with  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance, 
and  stund  them  up  against  Jeremiah.  The 
XiOrd  ihnutened  them  with  a  public  and  igno- 
miiiious  death,  before  such  as  they  had  deceiT- 
ed;  and  that  their  names  should  become  a 
cuFse;  men  wishing  that  their  foes  misht  be 
made  like  Ahab  and  Ziedekiah,  whom  riebu-. 
chadnezaar  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  &stt 
Jer.  zxix,  2 JL  SS. 

AHASUERUS  was  the  king  of  Pereia,  who 
adTAQoed  Esther  to  be  queen,  and  at  her  request 
deiiTered  the  Jews  (rom  the  destruction  plotted 
fi)r  them  by  Hnman.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of 
cpinion  that  this  Ahasuerus  was  Darius  Hy- 
•taspes;  and  that  Alossa  was  the  Vasbti,  and 
Aitystona  the  Esther,  of  the  Scriptures.  But, 
tccoidiog  to  Herodotus,  the  latter  was  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  eoukl  not  be 
Esther;  and  the  former  had  four  sons  by  Da- 
nos,  besides  daughters,  born  to  him  after  he 
wasldo^;  and  therefore  she  could  not  be  the 
qoeen  Vashti,  diToreed  from  her  husband  in 
the  third  year  of  his  rei£;n,  nor  he  the  Ahasue* 
nu  who  (hrorced  her.  Asides,  Atosaa  retained 
her  infliaenca  oyer  Daiius  to  his  death,  and 
obtained  the  succession  of  the  crown  for  his 
K»o,  Xerxes ;  whereas  Yaahti  was  remOTed  from 
the  presence  of  Ahasuenu  by  an  irreTocable 
ffeetee,  Esther,  i,  19.  Jos«>h  Scaliger  main- 
tains that  Xerxea  was  the  Ahasuerus,  and  Ha- 
mmxa  his  queen,  the  Esther,  of  Soripture.  The 
opuuoo  is  finuided  on  the  similitude  of  names, 
bm  cootradkrted  by^  the  dissim^tude  of  the  cha- 
ncienof£LameBtris  and  Esther.  Besides,  Hero- 
<iotut  says  that  Xerxes  had  a  son  by  Hamestris 
tini  was  fluuriageable  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
i*^',  and  theielbre  she  could  not  oe  Esther. 
^  AhasiKTUs  of  Scripture,  aeeoiding  to  Dr. 
Pndeaox,  was  Artajcerzes  Longimanus.  Jose- 
ph positively  says  that  this  was  the  person. 
Hse  Septuagint,  through  ths  whole  book  of 
^tber,  uses  Artkzerxes  for  the  Hebrew  Aha- 
sisnu  wheieyer  the  appellatian  occun;  and 
tk  apocnrphal  additions  to  that  book  e yery 
v^bere  call  the  husband  of  Esther  Artaxerxes; 
^^  could  be  no  other  than  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
pQuaos.  The  extraordinary  foyour  shown  to 
ibe  Jews  by  this  kinjg,  irst  in  sending  Ezra, 
^afierwaiid  Nehcnniah,  to  relieve  this  people, 
*«1  restore  them  to  thc»r  ancient  proi^ienty, 
wdi  strong  presumptiTO  eyidenee  that  they 
^  near  his  person  and  high  in  his  regard 
*^SB  adTocate  as  Esther.  Ahasneras  is  also 
^fiOMgiyaa  in  Serbturei  Ezra  iv,  6,  to  Qnm- 


h|Ma|the«0AofCyro8;  and  to  Aslyages,  kiag 
of  the  Modes,  Dan.  ix,  1. 

AHAVA.  The  name  of  a  river  of  Babylo* 
nia,  or  rather  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  assemokd 
those  captiTos  whom  he  aderwaid  brought  into 
Jodea,  Ezra  Tiii,  16.  The  river  Ahaya  is 
thought  to  be  that  whieh  ran  along  the  Ada- 
bene,  where  a  riycr  Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  men- 
tioned, and  on  which  Ptolemy  places  the  city 
Abane  or  Aayane.  This  b  probably  the  coun- 
try called  AvB,  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria 
translated  the  people  called  Aviies  into  Pales- 
tine, and  where  they  settled  some  of  the  coptiTC 
'  Israelites,  3  Kings  xyii,  94;  xviii,  34;  xix,  13: 
xvii,  31.  Ezra,  intending  to  collect  as  many 
Israelites  as  he  oould,  wm>  might  return  to  Ju- 
dea,  halted  in  the  country  of  Aya,  or  Aahava, 
whence  he  sent  agests  into  the  Caspian  mount- 
ains, to  inyite  such  Jews  as  were  willing  to 
join  him,  Earn  Tiii,  16.  The  history  of  Izates, 
king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  of  ni»  mother 
Helena,  who  becanMs  converts  to  Judaism  some 
yeare  aher  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  sufficiently 
proves  that  there  were  many  Jews  still  settled 
u  that  country. 

AHAZ  succeeded  his  father  Jotham,  as  king 
of  Israel,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  reigned 
till  the  year  before  Christ,  726,  and  addicted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  idolatry.  AAer  the 
customs  of  the  Heathen,  he  made  his  chiUren 
to  pass  through  fire ;  he  shut  up  the  temple, 
and  destroyed  its  Tesaels.  He  became  tributary 
to  Tiglath-pileser,  whose  assistance  he  suppli- 
cated against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel. 
8uch  was  his  impiety,  that  he  was  not  allowed 
burial  in  the  sepulclures  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
2  Kings  xvi ;  3  Chron.  xxviii. 

AHAZI  AH,  the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 
Ahazaah  rei^;ned  two  years,  partly  alone,  and 
partly  with  his  father  Anab,  who  appointed  him 
nis  associate  in  the  kingdom  a  year  before  his 
death.    Ahaziah  imitated  his  father's  impieties, 

1  Kings  xxii,  59,  dec,  and  paid  his  adorations 
to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  worship  of  whom 
had  been  introduced  into  Israel  by  Jezebel  his 
mother.  The  Moabites,  who  had  been  always 
obedient  to  the  kinp  of  the  ten  tribes,  eyer 
since  their  separation  from  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  reyolted  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  and 
refused  to  pay  the  ordinary  tribute.  Ahaziah 
had  not  leisure  or  power  to  reduce  them,  2  Kings 
i,  1,  2,  &e,  for,  about  the  same  time,  having 
fallen  through  a  lattice  from  the  top  of  his 
house,  he  was  considerably  injured,  and  sent 
messengen  to  Ekron  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the 

rd  of  that  place,  whether  he  should  recover," 
Kings  i,  1-17.  Elijah  met  the  messengers, 
and  informed  them  he  should  certainly  die; 
and  he  died  accordingly. 

2.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
ram  and  Athaliah.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3119 ;  bein^  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  hik  age,  2  Kin^ 
▼iii,  26,  &c ;  and  he  reigned  one  year  only  m 
Jenisalem.  He  walked  m  the  ways  of  Abab's 
house,  to  which  he  was  related,  his  mother 
being  of  that  family.    Joram,  king  of  Isnul, 

2  Kmgs  yiii,  going  to  attack  Ramoth  Gileadv 
which  the  Icings  of  Syria  had  token  from  hi* 
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yfdwfiijwiii  w«a  thcfe  dfUB^enmaiy  wcmnded, 
and  carried  by  hia  owa  appomtixiant  to  Jezreel, 
for  thepurpcseofsurgicat  assistance.  Ahaziah, 
Joram- 8  mend  and  TQ^atton,  «eeo]n|Mnied  him 
m  this  war,  and  came  afterward  to  Tisit  htm  at 
JhaetA.  m  the  meantime,  Jehu,  the  sen  of 
l^mthi,  whom  Jorom  had  left  besieging^  the 
ibitress  of  Ramoth,  vehelled  against  his  master, 
tmd  set  o«t  with  a  deiig;n  oif  extirpsAing'  the 
ho«ise of  Ahab, according tothe commandment 
•of  the  Lord,  2  Kings  ix.  Joram  and  Ahasiah, 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  intentions,  went  to 
meet  him.  Jehn  killed  Joram  dead  npon  the 
spot :  Ahaziah  fled,  but  Jehu's  people  OTertOok 
hmi  at  the  going  tip  of  Ghir,  and  mortally 
wounded  him ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  had 
strength  enough  to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he 
£ed.  His  servants,  having  laid  him  in  his 
•chariot,  carried  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
huiied  with  his  fathers,  in-  the  city  of  David. 

AHIJAH,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who 
dwelt  in  Shiloh.  at  is*  thought  to  be  the  per- 
son who  spoke  twice  to  Solomon  from  (iod, 
once  while  ne  was  building  the  temple,  1  Kings 
vi^  11,  at  which  time  he  promised  him  the 
divine  protection;  and  agam,  1  King|s  xi,  II, 
after  his  falling  into  his  irregularities,  with 
great  threatenings  and  reproaches.  Ahijah  was 
one  of  those  who  wrote  the  history  or  annala 
of  this  prince,  S  Chron.  ix,  29.  The  same 
prophet  declared  to  Jeroboam,  that  he- would 
usurp  the  kingdom,  1  Kings  xi,  89,  &c ;  and, 
.about  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  he  also  pre- 
dicted the  death  of  Abijah,  the  only  pious  son 
■of  that  prince,  as  is  recorded  1  Kings  xiv,  2, 
.ftc.  Ahijah,  in  all  probability,  did  not  long 
survive  the  delivery  or  this  last  prophecy ;  but 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  time  and  manner 
•of  his  death. 

AHIKAM,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  father 

'of  G^edaliah.    He  was  sent  by  Josiah,  king  of 

Judah,  to  Huldah  the  prophetess,  2  Kings  xxii, 

rl3,  to  consult  her  concerning  the  book  of  the 

'law,  which  had  been  fbund  in  the  temple. 

AHIMAAZ,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  high 
.priest.      Ahimaaz  succeeded  his  father  under 
the  reign  of  Solomon.    He  performed  a  very 
•  important  piece  of  service  for  David  during  the 
war  with  Absalom.    While  his  father  Zadok 
was  in  Jerusalem,  2  Sam.  xv,  29,  Ahimaaz  and 
.Jonathan  continued  without  the  city,  xvii,  17, 
near  £n-Rogcl,  or  the  fountain  of  Rogel ;  thi- 
■  ther  a  maid  servant  came  to  tell  them  the  reso- 
lution which  had   been  taken  in  Absalom's 
council :  whereupon  they  immediatelv  departed 
.  to  give  the  king  intelligence.    But  oeing  dis- 
covered by  a  young  lad  who  gave  information 
.  concerning  them  to  Absalom,  that  prince  sent 
orders  to  pursue  them:   Ahimaaz  and   Jona- 
than, fearmg  to  be  taken,  retired  to  a  man's 
house  at  BaiYarim,  in  whose  court^yard  there 
was  a  well,  wherein  they  concealed  tnemselves. 
After  the  battle,  in  which  Absalom  was  over- 
some  and  slain,  xviii,  Ahimaaz  desired  leave 
>of  Joab  to  carry  the  news  thereof  to  David. 
But  instead  of  him  Joab  sent  Cushi  to  carry 
the  news,  and  told  Ahimaaz  that  he  would  send 
him  to  this  king  upon  some  other  occasion ;  but 
•iM>on  after  Cushi  was  departed,  Ahimaaz  ap- 


plied again  to  Joab,  praying  to  he  permitted  to 
run  amr  Cushi;  and,  having  obtained  leave, 
he  ran  bv  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  outran 
Cushi.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priesthood  by 
his  son  Azariah. 

AHIMEI£CH.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahitub, 
and  brother  of  Ahia,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  high  priesthood.    He  is  called  Abiftthar, 
Mark  li,  v&.    During  his  priesthood  the  taber- 
nacle was  at  Nob,  where  Ahimelech,  vith 
other  priests,  had    their   habitation.     David, 
being  informed  by  his   friend  Jonathan  thai 
Saul  was  determmed  to  destroy  him,  thoueht 
it  prudent  to  retire.    He  therefore  went  to  Nob, 
to  the  hieh  priest  Ahimelech,  who  gave  him 
the  shew  oread,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath.  One 
day,  when  Saul  was  complaining  of  his  officers, 
that  no  one  was  affected  with  his  misfortunes, 
or  gave  him  any  intelligence  of  what  was  car- 
rying on  against  him,  1  Sam.  xxii,  9,  &c,  Doeg 
related  to  mm  what  had  occurred  when  Darid 
came  to  Ahimelech  the  high  priest.    On  this 
information,  Saul   convenoi   the  priests,  and 
having  charged  them  with  the  crime  of  treason, 
ordered  his  guards  to  slay  them,  which  they 
refining  to  do,  Doeg,  who  had  been  their  ac- 
cuser, at  the   king's   command   became  their 
executioner,  and  with  his  sacrilegious  hand 
massacred  no  less  than  eighty-frve  of  them ; 
the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions  make  the 
number  of  priests  slain  by  Doeg  three  hundred 
and  five.    Nor  did  Saul  stop  here ;  but,  send- 
ing a  party  to  Nob,  he  commanded  them  to 
slay  men,  women,'  and  children,  and  even  cat- 
tle, with  the  edge  of  the  sword.    Ottly  one  son 
of  Ahimelech,   named  Abiathar,  escaped  the 
carnage  and  fled  to  David. 

AHITHOPHEL,  a  native  of  Giloh,  who, 
after  having  been  David's  counsellor,  joined 
in  the  rebemon  of  Absalom,  and  assisted  him 
with  his  advice.  Hushai,  the  friend  of  David^ 
was  employed  to  counteract  the  counsels  ot 
Ahithophel,  and  to  deprive  Absalom,  under  a 
pretence  of  serving;  him,  of  the  advantage  that 
was  likely  to  result  firom  the  measures  which 
he  proposed.  One  of  these  measures  was  cal- 
culated to  render  David  irreconcilable,  and 
was  immediately  adopted;  and  the  other  to 
secure,  or  to  slay  him.  Before  the  last  coun- 
sel was  followed,  Hushai's  advice  was  desired; 
and  he  recommended  their  assembling  together 
the  whole  force  of  Israel,  putting  Absalom  at 
their  head,  and  overwhelming  David  by  their 
number.  The  treacherous  counsel  of  Hushai 
was  preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel ;  with 
which  the  latter  being  disgusted  he  hastened 
to  his  house  at  Giloh.  where  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  He  probably  foresaw  Absalom's  do* 
feat,  and  dreaded  the  punishment  which  would 
be  inflicted  on  himself  as  a  traitor  when  David 
was  resettled  on  the  throne,  A.  M.  2981.  B.  C. 
1023.  2  Sam.  xv,  xviL 

AHOLIBAH.  This  and  Aholah  are  two 
feigned  names  made  use  of  by  Ezekiel,  xxiii,  4, 
to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Sa- 
maria. Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  represented 
as  two  sisters  of  Elgyptian  extraction.  Aholah 
stands  for  Samaria,  and  Aholibali  for  Jerusa- 
lem.   The  first  signifies  a  <ml,  and  the  BOoond^ 
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3r|Mi^tft»i0r.  Tfafy  botb  proftiMikd  them- 
Tta  4»  (he  ^y piUns  And  iLisy rkMM^  Ia  imi- 
latine  their  ahooiinatioM  and  idobtries ;  for 
vhieh  raMNn  the  Loni  ahawkmed  th«m  to 
dwae  rery  people  for  whose  eyilpimctieea  they 
Mehovn  so  p^MioiMte  an  afiection.  They 
vcTB  canried  into  eaptiviiyt  <uid  reduoed  to  the 
an&ut  aefritude. 

AI,  called  by  the  I*XX)  Gai.  by  Joaephua 
AinMi  and  by  othaca  Ajahi  a  town  of  Palestine, 
Bitiate  west  of  Bethel,  and  at  a  email  distance 
Boith-weet  of  Jericho.    The  three  thousand 
Dca,  fint  aem  by  Joshua  to  reduce  this  oity» 
woe  repulsed,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Achan, 
who  had  violated  the  aaathema  pronounced 
agaiiMt  Jericho,  by  a|^ropriatin^  a  port  of  the 
•p^   After  the  expiation  of  this  oiTenee,  the 
wbok  aimy  of  larael  marched  against  Ai«  with 
orden  to  treat  that  city  as  Jericho  hed  been 
treaifld,  with  this  di^crence»  that  the  plunder 
vas  to  be  given  to  the  army.    Joshua,  having 
•ppointed  an  ambush  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
marehed  against  the  city,  and  by  a  feigned  re- 
tieat,  drew  out  the  king  of  Ai  witli  his  troops ; 
sod  upon  a  signal  given  by  elevatine  his  shield 
00  the  top  of  a  pike,  the  men  in  ambush  enter- 
ed the  city  and  set  £jre  to  it    Thus  the  soldiers 
o/Ai,  placed  between  two  divisions  of  Joshua's 
smiyi  were  all  destroyed ;  the  king  alone  being 
preserved  for  a  more  ignominous  death  on  a 
{ibbet,  where  he  htmg  till  sunset.    The  spoil 
of  the  place  was  afterward  divided  among  the 
Israelites.      The  men  appointed  for  ambush 
are,  in  one  place,  said  to  be  thirty  thousand, 
sod  in  another  five  thousand.    For  reconciling 
this  appazvnt  contradiction,  most  commentators 
have  generally  supposed,  that  there  were  two 
bodies  placed  in  ambuscade  between  Bethel 
iud  Ai,  one  of  twenty-five  thousand  and  the 
other  of  five  thousand  men  -,  the  latter  being 
probaUy  a  detachment  from  the  thirty  thou« 
isQd  first  aenty  and  ordered  to  lie  as  near  to  the 
city  as  possifaie.    Musius  allows  only  five  thou- 
saod  men  for  the  ambuscade,  and  twemy-five 
thousand  for  tlie  attack. 

AICHMALOTAJICH,  *A«xf*«^'''«ex«,  aic- 
aifies  ike  prince  of  the  captivity,  or  ckv^  ij  uie 
captvxs.  The  ^ws  pretend  that  this  was  the 
title  of  him  who  had  the  government  of  their 
people  during;  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  and 
they  believe  these  prmces  or  governors  to  have 
been  constantly  of  the  tribe  ofJudoh,  and  fami- 
ly of  David.  But  they  give  no  satisfiictory 
proof  of  the  real  existence  of  tliese  Aichmalo- 
tarchs.  There  was  no  prince  of  the  captivity 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century^  from 
vhich  period  the  office  continued  till  the 
eleventh  century.  The  princes  of  the  captivity 
nakled  at  Babylon,  where  they  were  installed 
vith  great  ceremony,  held  courts  of  justice, 
&e,  snd  wore  set  over  the  eastern  Jews,  or 
thoie  settled  in  Babylon,  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  and 
Pcnit.  Thus  they  affected  to  restore  the  splen- 
dour of  their  ancient  monarchy,  and  in  this 
riev  the  following  account  may  be  amusing. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  installation  is  thus  de- 
itribed :  The  spiritual  heads  of  the  people,  the 
luiters  of  the  learned  schools,  the  elders,  and 
^peoph^  aasembled  in  great  xnultitodea  within 


a  atately  chamber,  adomed  wkh  rkh  cMila^ 
ia  Bahyioa,  where,  daring  his  days  of  rakn- 
dour,  the  RBsefanGlutha  fixed  hts  reakunce. 
The  prince  was  sealed  on  a  lofty  throne.    The 
heeds  of  the  sohoole  of  Sura  and  Pumheditha 
9A  his  right  hand  and  left.    These  chiefs,  ot 
the  learned   men  then  delivered  an  additss, 
exhorting  the  new  monarch  not  lo  abuse,  his 
power ;  and  wminded  him  that  he  yf^s  fO^Ued 
to  slavciy  rather  than  to  sovereignLy,  fiw-  he 
was  prinee  of  a  captive  people.    On  the  next 
Thursday  he  was  inaugurated  by  the  Uyi#g  on 
of  haadsi  and  the  aound  of  trumpets,  und  «eela- 
matioosw    He  was  escorted  to  his  palaoe.  with 
great  pomp,  and  received  magnificent  pieecnts 
from  all  his  subjects.    On  the  Sabbath  eli  the 
principal  people  being  assembled  before  his 
nouse,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,. and, 
with  his  face  covered  with  a  silken  veijis. pro- 
ceeded to  the  ayna^gu&    Benodictiona^  4nd 
hynms  of  thanksgiving   announced  hie  en- 
trance.   They  then  brought  him  the  bool^  of 
the  law,  out  of  which  1^  read  the  first  Ime, 
aAerwaid  he  addressed  the  assembly,  with  hie 
eyes  closed  out  of  respect    He  exhorted  them 
to  charity,  and  set  the  example  by  ofiering 
liberaU  alms  to  the  poor.    The  ceremony  closed 
with  new  acclamations,  and  prayers  to  God 
that,  under  the  new  prince,  he  would  be  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  theur  calamities.    The  prince 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  people,  and  prayed  for 
eadi  province,  that  it  might  be  preservea  from 
war  and  famine.    He  concluded  his  orisons  in 
a  low  voice,  lest  his  prayer  should  be  repeated 
to  the  jealous  ears  of  the  native  monarct\  for 
he  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  could  not  rise  but  on  the  ruins  of 
their  empire.    The  prince  returned  to  nis  pa- 
lace, where  he  gave  a  splendid  bonouet  to  the 
chief  persons  of  the  community.    Ailer  that 
day  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  stately  oriental  seclu- 
sion, never  quitting  his  palace,  except  to  go  to 
the  schools  of  the  learned^  where,  as  ne  entered, 
the  whole  assembly  rose  and  continued  stand- 
ing^ till  he  toc^  his  seat    He  sometimes  paid 
a  visit  to  the  native  sovereign  in  Babylon  (Bag- 
dad.)   This  probably  refers  to  a  sonxewhat  later 
period.    On  these  great  occasions  his  imperial 
noet  sent  his  own  (mariot  for  his  guest  j^  but  the 
prince  of  the  captivUy  dared  not  accept  the  in- 
vidious distinction,  he  walked  in  humble  and 
submissive  modesty  behind  the  chariot     Yet 
his  own  state  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
splendour:  he  was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold; 
fifty  guards^  marched  before  him ;  oil  the  Jewi 
who  met  him  on  the  way  paid  their  homage^ 
and  fell  behind  into  his  train.    He  was  receivecl 
by  the  eunuchs,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
throne,  while  one  of  his  officers,  as  he  marched 
slowly  along,  distributed  gold  and  sUver  on  all 
sides.    As  the  prince  approached  the  imperial 
throne,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground, 
in  token  ot  vassalage.    The  eunuchs  raised 
him  and  placed  him  on  the  left  hand  of  ^  the 
sovereign.    After  the  first  salutation,  the  prtnee 
r^resented  the  grievances,  or  discussed  tlM 
affairs,  of  his  people. 

The  court  of  the  Resch-Glutha  is  deacrMI 
«a  splendid.    In  imitation  of  his  Persian  mat* 
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tBty  fit  had  his  officers,  counieflon,  and  eo|>- 
bearers ;  and  rabbins  wera  ApfXiinted  aa  satraps 
otcjr  the  different  communitiea.  This  state,  it 
fs  probable,  was  maintained  by  a  tribute  raised 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  substitated  ibr 
Chat  whieh,  in  ancient  tunes,  was  paid  for  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem.  His  subjects  in  Babylonia 
were  many  of  them  wealthy. 

AIJALOIi^  a  city  of  the  Canaanites;  the 
talley  adjoimng  to  which  is  memorable  in 
sacrMl  history  nom  the  miracle  t>f  Joshua,  in 
arresting  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  that 
the  Israelites  might  have  sufficient  light  to  pur- 
sue their  enemies,  Joshua  z,  19,  13.  Aijalon 
was  afterward  a  Levitical  city,  and  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan ;  who  did  not,  however,  drive 
out  the  Amorite  inhabitants,  Judges  i,  35. 

AIR,  that  thin,  fluid,  Mastic,  transparent, 
Ponderous,  compressible  body  wliich  surrounds 
rae  terraqueous  globe  to  a  considerable  height. 
In  Scripture  it  is  sometunes  used  for  heaven ; 
as,  **  the  binis  of  the  air;"  "the  birds  of  heaven." 
To  "  beat  the  air,"  and  "  to  speak  to  the  air,** 
1  Cor.  ix,  26,  signify  to  fatigue  ourselves  in 
vain,  and  to  speak  to  no  purpose.  *'  The  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air**  is  the  head  ana  chief 
of  the  evil  spirits,  with  which  both  Jews  and 
Hehthens  thought  the  air  was  filled. 

ALABASTER,  'AXafiam-pow^  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fossils  nearly  allied  to  marble.  It  is 
a  bright  elegant  stone,  sometimes  of  a  snowy 
whiteness.  It  may  be  cut  fVeely,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  a  fine  poHsh ;  and,  being  of  a  soil  nature, 
h  is  wrought  into  any  form  or  fieure  with  ease. 
Vases  or  cruises  were  anciently  made  of^  it. 
Wherein  to  preserve  odoriferous  liquors  and  oint- 
ments. Pliny  and  others  represent  it  as  peculiar- 
ly proper  for  this  ])urpose ;  and  the  druggists  in 
Eeypt  have,  at  this  aay;  vessels  made  of  it,  in 
wmch  they  keep  their  medicines  and  perfumes. 

In  Matt.  XXVI,  6,  7,  we  read  that  Jesus  being 
kt  table  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper,  a  woman  came  thither  and  poured  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  on  his  head.  St. 
Mark  adds,  "  She  brake  the  box,"  which  merely 
refbrs  to  the  seal  upon  the  vase  which  closed  it, 
and  kept  the  perfume  from  evaporating.  This 
had  never  been  removed,  but  was  on  this  occa- 
sion broken,  that  is,  first  opened. 

ALBIGeNSES.    See  Waldbnsi». 

ALEPH,  N,  the  name  of  the  first  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  from  which  the  al^a  of  the 
Syrians  and  Greeks  was  fbrmed.  This  woid 
signifies,  prince,  chief,  or  thmuand,  expressing, 
as  it  were,  a  leading  number. 

ALEXANDER,  commonly  called  theGh^eat, 
ion  and  successor  of  Philip,  kine  of  Maoedon, 
is  denoted  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  by  a 
toopatd  with  Ibur  wings,  signifying  his  great 
■trength,  and  the  unusual  rapidity  of  his  con- 
C|tiests,  Dan.  vii,  6;  and  by  a  one-homed  he-goat 
Ituminff  over  the  earth  so  swifUy  as  not  to  touch 
It,  attainting  a  ram  with  two  horns,  overthrow- 
ing him,  and  trampling  him  under  ft>ot,  without 
any  being  able  to  rescue  him,  Dan.  viii,  4r-7. 
The  he-goat  prefigured  Alexander;  the  ram, 
Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian 
kines.  In  the  statue  beheld  by  Nebuckadnesuir 
in  his  dream,  Dan.  ii,  39,  the  belly  cthnm^nk 


die  «mblbni  of  Afexonder.  Ho  waa  appoinM 
by  Qod  to  destroy  the  Persian  empiie,  and  to 
substkuCe  in  its  room  the  Grcviaii  roomtfcfay. 

Alexander  suoceeded  his  fiither  Philips  A.  M.- 
3666,  and  B.  C.  336.  He  was  chosen,  by  the 
Greeks,  general  of  their  troops  against  the  Peiw 
sians,  and  entered  Asia  at  the  head  of  thiity* 
fbtir  thousand  men,  A«  M.  3670.  In  one  nam- 
pnign,  he  subdued  almost  oil  Asia  Minor ;  and 
aflCTward  defeated,  in  the  narrow  passes  whieh 
led  from  Syria  to  Cilicia,  the  army  of  Dsuins, 
which  consisted  of  four  luindred  thousand  loot, 
and  on^hundred  thousand  horse.  Dariua  fled, 
and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  his  camp, 
baggage,  children,  wife,  and  mother. 

AA^  subduing  Syria,  Alexander  came  to 
Tyre ;  and  the  lyrians  raising  him  entrance 
into  their  city,  he  besieged  iL  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Jaddus,  hi^  priest  of  the 
Jews,  that  he  expected-to  be  acknowledged  bf 
him,  and  to  receive  fnna  him  the  some  submis* 
sion  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  king 
of  Ptarsia.  Jaddus  refusing  to  comply  under  the 
plea  of  having  sworn  fidelity  to  Darius,  Alexan- 
der resolved  to  march  against  Jerusalem,  when 
he  had  reduced  Tyre.  Afler  a  long  siege,  this 
city  was  taken  and  sacked ;  and  Atexander 
entered  Pidestine,  A.  M.  3672,  and  subjected  ii 
to  his  obedience.  As  he  was  marching  against 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  became  greatly  alarmed, 
and  had  recourse  to  prayers  ana  sacrifices.  The 
Lord,  in  a  dream,  commanded  Jaddus  to  open 
the  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and,  at  the  heao  of 
his  people,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  omamems, 
aAd  attended  by  the  priesta  in  their  robes,  to 
advance  and  meet  the  Macedonian  kine.  Jad* 
dus  obeyed ;  and  Alexander  perceiving  this  oom» 
pany  approaching,  hastened  towara  the  high 
priest,  whom  he  nluted.  He  then  adored  God, 
whose  name  was  engraven  on  a  thin  plate  of 
sold,  worn  by  the  high  priest  upon  his  fore- 
head. The  kings  of  oyna  who  accompaniod 
him,  and  the  great  ofiioers  about  Alexander, 
could  .not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  oon- 
ducL  Parmenio  alone  ventured  to  ask  him 
why  he  adored  the  Jewish  high  priest ;  Alex- 
ander replied,  that  he  paid  this  respect  to  God, 
and  not  to  the  hi^h  priest.  "  For,"  added  he, 
"  whilst  I  was  yet  m  Macedonia,  I  saw  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  who  appeared  to  me  in  the  same 
fbrm  and  dress  as  the  high  priest  at  present, 
and  who  encourajged  me  and  comgnanaed  me 
to  march  boldly  into  Asia,  promising  that  he 
would  be  my  guide,  and  give  me  the  empire  of 
the  Persians.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  peroeived 
this  habit,  I  recollected  the  vision,  anid  under- 
stood that  my  undertaking  was  favoured  by  God, 
and  that  under  his  protection  I  might  expect 
prosperity." 

Having  said  this,  Alexander  accompanisn 
Jaddus  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices 
in  the  temple  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
high  priest.  Jaddus  is  said  to  have  showied 
him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  the  da- 
struetion  of  the  Penian  empire  by  Aletander  la 
declared.  The  king  was  therenve  confirmed 
In  his  opinion,  that  Gk>d  had  ehosen  him  tn 
execute  this  fnai  worit.    At  his  deptfwn, 

AI^Muider  baite  tke  Jews  aric  of  fate  WMt  tlMt 
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of  Uvxiif  under  ku  goronuneat  aooonlittf  16 
(Mr  ovo  lawa,  and  an  eaasption  fron  trnuto 
everj  ■evenili  yew,  became  in  that  year  ihe 
Jewi  oeaher  tilled  Uiair  gvounds,  nor  reaped 
tfadrfiruiUi  With ihis remiert  Aleximder leaaUy 

Having  left  Jenualeia,  Alexander  visited 
odKr  ciiiee  of  Palestine,  and  was  every  where 
fecenred  with  great  testimonies  of  friendihip 
■Ml  ssboHSfioa.  The  Ssnuuritans  whodwelt  at 
SiehBBi,  and  were  aposlaiea  fnm  tiie  Jewirii 
adifiian,  ohserrkig  how  kindly  Aksnilifcr  hsd 
trotted  the  Jews,  resolved  to  ssy  that  they  also 
were  by  religion  Jews.  Fbr  it  was  their  practice, 
when  itey  saw  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  in  a  pros- 
peross  state,  to  bosst  that  they  wore  deeceaded 
iitQiB  Idanasseh  and  Ephraim  ^  hot  when  they 
th&oglit  it  their  interest  to  say  the-  contrary, 
tkf  fiukd  not  to  affirm,  and  even  to  sweat, 
tine  they  were  not  related  to  the  Jews<  They 
cane,  thereftce,  with  many  demonstrstions  of 
joy,  to  meet  Alexander,  as  &r  almost  as  the 
territofiea  of  Jeraaaiem.  Alexander  commend- 
ed their  aeal;  and  the  fiirhftmitifs  entreated  him 
to  Tjstt  their  temple  and  eity.  Alexander  pro* 
Bund  this  at  Mb  retara;  but  as  they  petitioned 
him  6r  the  aaaie  privileges  as  the  Jews,  he  asked 
thaoi  if  they  were  Jews.  They  replied,  they 
VCR  Hebrews,  and  were  eaUed  by  tJie  Phaau- 
eiani,  Skfaemites.  Alexander  ssjd  that  he  had 
iraaisd  this  exemptioii  ooIt  to  the  Jews,  and 
tkii  at  his  letiira  be  would  inqain  into  the 
alEur,  and  do  them  jnstieo. 


This  prince  liaving  coaqtiend  E|;ypt,  and 
(isolated  it,  gave  enkrs  for  the  boihkng  of  the 
oif  of  Ahwrsnriria,  and  departed  thence,  aboat 
mi;,  in  Dorsait  of  Darins.  Passing  thrsngh 
rafattne,  ne  was  infonned  that  the  Ssmantani^ 
■  a  general  inaorrection,  had  killed  AndroHia- 
<^,  gOTemor  of  Syria  and  Palestine^  who  had 
Bsoeto  Samaria  to  regidate  some  afiairs.  This 
■ctiea  greatly  iBoenaed  Alexander,  who  loved 
Aadnmaofaiis.  He  therefore  commanded  all 
kbsiewho  were  concerned  in  his  asorder  to  be 
naio death,  and  the  rest  to  be  banished  foom 
wmvia;  and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians 
ia  ihta  room.  "Vl^wt  rematnsd  of  their  lands 
he  gave  to  the  Jews,  and  exempted  them  ftem 
tie  p^rmcst  of  tribute.  The  Bamaritana  who 
ttmptd  this  calanuty,  retired  to  Siohera,  at  the 
fim  of  moMttt  Genzim,  which  afterward  became 
tkav  e^pi^.  Ijeet  the  eidbt  theosand  men  of 
tliis  aaiaoa,  who  were  in  uie  service  ot  Alex- 
ander, end  had  aeeomyanied  him  since  the 
ttsfe  of  Tyre,  if  pennitted  to  return  to  their 
ovn  eooniry,  should  renew  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lies^  he  sent  thorB  into  Thebais,  the  most  ro- 
BMe  tootbem  province  of  £lgypt,  where  he 
JHittiiid  them  lande. 

Alexander,  ailer  defeating  Dariua  in  a  pitched 
^tde,aad  aubdoing^  all  Asia  and  the  ladies  with 
iMndible  tepidity,  gavs  himself  up  to  inftemper* 
Moe;  Hevine  dnink  to  excess,  he  foil  sick 
tailed,  after  be  had  obliged  "  all  the  world  to 
bfsiet  before  him,"  1  Mace  i,  3.  Being  sen- 
we  that  his  ead  was  near,  he  ssat  for  the 
yiadccs  of  his  court,  and  declared  th^  "  he 
OIK  ihsenptteiQtlie  most  deserving.*'   Some 


aflwa  that  k»  wgnlaied  the  gaecesakwa  by  •  wMl 
The  author  of  t£e  foia  book  of  Maoeabees  say% 

that  he  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  ^eoe* 
fsia  while  he  was  living,  1  Maoc.  i,  7.  This  he 
might  do;  or  he  might  express  his  foresight  of 
wlMt  actually  took  place  after  his  death.  It  is 
eettain,  that  a  partition  waa  made  of  Alesfuft* 
der's  don  nions  among  the  four  principal  oA^ 
eere  of  hiA  *«rmy,  and  that  the  empire  which  he 
founded  in  Asiasnbsisied  ft^maay  ages.  A1b» 
ander  died,  A.  M  3684,  and  &  0.  323,  in  the 
thifty-third  year  «f  his  a^,  and  the  twelfth  of  his 
reign.  The  above  parUcokars  of  Alexander  ass 
here  introduced  beeiause^  (rem  his  invasion  of 
Palestine,  the  intereogrse  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Greeks  became  intiaMte,  and  inftnenced  many 
events  of  thair  subaeqoeat  history. 

On  the  account  above  given  of  the  interview 
between  Alexander  and  toe  Jewish  high  priest, 
by  Josephus,  many  double  have  been  cast  by 
critics.  Bat  the  sudden  change  of  his  feelings 
toward  them,  and  the  fovour  with  which  the 
nation  was  treated  by  him»  render  the  story  not 
imprAbnhlff. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  frmous  city  of  Egypt, 
and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  regal 
capital  of  that  kingdom.  It  waa  founded  ov 
Alexander  the  Great :  who  being  strack  with 
the  advantageous  situation  of  the  spot  where 
the  city  afti^ard  stood,  ordered  its  unmediate 
erectiion;  drew  the  plan  of  the  city  himself  and 
peopled  k  with  eoloniee  of  Greeks  and.  Jews:  to 
whioh latter  people,  in pactioular,  hegave  grea( 
encouragement.  They  were,  in  fact,  made  fires 
oitixens,  and  bad  all  the  privileges  of  Mace- 
donians granted  to  them ;  which  liberal  policy 
contributed  nraoh  to-  the  riee  and  proq>erity  of 
the  new  eity ;  fov  thia  onteiprising  and  com* 
mereial  people  knew  much  oetter  than  either 
the  Greeka  or  the  fie:)^ian»  how  to  turn  the 
happy  situation  of  AJexandria  to  the  best  ac* 
oounL  The  foil  of  Tyre  haf^iening  about  the 
same  tune,  the  trade  of  that  city  was  soon  dmwn 
u>  Alexandria,  which  became  the  centre  of  com- 
mereial  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west;  and  in  pracess  of  tisae  grew  to  such  an 
ecstent,  in  magnitude  and  wealth,  as  to  be  secom) 
in  point  of  population  and  magnificence  to  none 
but  Rome  itselC 

Alexandria  owed  much  of  its  celebrity  as  well 
aa  ita  population  to  the  Ptolemies.  Ptolemy 
Soter,  one  of  Alexander'a  captains,  who,  afhqr 
the  death  of  this  monareh,  was  fint  governor 
of  Egypt,  and  afterward  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  residence, 
alxMit  B.  C.  304.  This  prince  founded  an  aca- 
demy, called  the  Museum,  in  which  a  society 
of  learned  men  devoted  themselves  tonhiloso* 
phical  studies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the 
other  sciences ;  and  he  also  gave  them  a  library, 
which  was  prodigiously  increased  by  his  mM> 
cessora.  He  likewise  induced  the  merchants 
of  Syria  and  Greece  to  reside  in  this  city,  and 
to  make  it  a  principal  mart  of  their  commerock 
His  mm  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philsddpfaus, 
pureued  the  designs  of  his  father. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  sucoeaaan 
of  the  Macedonians  in  the  government  of 
JSgjrpt,  the  trade  of  Alexandria  continued  19 
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floundi,  udl  kucnryand  lMMili0ttflEiMi  V^f^ 
the  way,  as  in  evcrjr  aimibur  inataAce^  wr  it« 

AMaaatdriM^  together  wUh  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
passed'  fbomthe  iloininioii  of  the  Romans  to 
that  of  the  Saracensi  With  this  erent,  the  son 
of  ^inMndria  roBj  be  said  to  have  set :  the 
bliffhtiDe  haad  of  IslainiBiii  was  laid  on  it ;  and 
although  the  geniia  and  the  fesourcea  of  such  a 
cilyiorald  not  be  immediately  destroyed,  it  con- 
tinued to  lanffuish  untii  the  posaoxe  by  the 
Cape'  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  fineenth  oemury, 
ga^e  a  new  channel  to  the  trade  which  for  so 
many  oeataries  had  been  its  support;  somI  at 
this  day,  Aloxaodria,  like  moat  eastem  cities, 
presents  m  minted  spectacle  of  ruins  and  wretch- 
ednesb,--K>f  falUa  greatness  and  emdaved  hu- 
*nan  Mnes. 

Some  idea  may  be  lonned  of  the  extent  and 
eran^ar  of  Alexandria,  by  the  boast  made  by 
AnkuNi:  "I  have  taken,"  said  he,  *'the  great 
city  of  the  west.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enumerate  the  yariety  of  its  riches  and  beauty. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  obserring,  that  it 
contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand 
baths,  four  hmidred  tiieatrea  or  places  of 
amnaement,  twelve  tfaonaand  shops  for  the 
sale  <of  vegetable  foods,  and  forty  thousand 
tributary  Jewv." 

It  was  in  Alexandria  chiefly  that  the  Grecian 
phAosophywas  engrafted  upon  the  stook  of 
ancient  oriental  wisdom.  The  Egyptian  me- 
thod of  teaching  by  allegory  was  peeuliarly 
favourable  to  such  a  union:  and  we  may  weU 
Suisse  'that  when  Alexander^  in  order  to  pre- 
serve by  the  arts  of  peaee  that  extensive  empire 
which  lie  had  obtained  by  the  foroe  of  arms, 
endeavovred  to  incorporate  the  customs  of  the 
Ghreeks  with  those  or  the  Pereian,  Indian,  and 
other  eastem  nations,  the  opinions  as  well  as 
the  nmnners  of  this  feeble  and  obsequious  race 
wouldi  in  a  mat  measure,  be  accommodated 
to  those  of  their  oompterora.  This  influence 
of  die  Gteeian  upon  the  oriental  philosophy 
sontinued  long  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and  was  one  principal  occasion  of  the  conci- 
sion of  opinions  which  occurs  in  the  historv  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Christian  schools.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
with  a  dHermination  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his 
empirei  and  peopled  it  with  emigrants  frcnoi 
various  countries,  opened  a  neW  mart  of  phi- 
losophy, which  emulated  the  fame  of  Athens 
itself.  A  general  indulgence  was  granted  to 
the  projfiiscuous  crowd  assembled  in  this  rising 
ciur,  whether  Eg3rptians,  Grecians,  Jews,  or 
otners,  to  profess  tneir  respective  systems  of 
philosophy  without  molestation.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Egypt  was  soon  filled  with 
rellffious  and  philosophical  sectaries  of  every 
.kind ;  and  particularly,  that  almost  every  Gre- 
cian sect  found  an  advocate  and  professor  in 
Alexandria.  The  family  of  the  Ptolemiea,  as 
we  have  seen,  who  afler  Alexander  obtained 
the  government  of  E^ypt,  from  motives  of 
policy  encouraged  this  new  ^  estabtishment. 
rlolemy  Lagus,  who  had  obtained  the  crown 
of  E^ypt  by  usurpation,  was  particularly  care- 
f\d  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  in  hts 


fitvnur,  and- with  Hm  wkm  vxnUA  people  htm 
every  part  of  Gbeece  to  settle  in  ceypt,  and 
removed  the  aohools  of  Athens  to  Alexandria, 
This  enlightened  prince  ^>arBd  no  puna  to 
reuse  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  civil,  military, 
and  oammooiaf  credit  of  ^his  country.  Under 
the  patronage  firet  of  the  Egyptian  princes, 
andafterwani  of  the  Roman  emperore,  Alex- 
andria long  continued  to  enjoy  great  celebrity 
as  ti»  scat  of  learning,  and  to  send  forth  emi- 
nent phflosophsre  of  every  sect  to  distant  coun- 
tries. It  remained  a  school  of  learning,  as  well 
as  a  oemmereial  emporium,  till  it  was  taken, 
and  phmdered  of  its  literary  treasures  by  the 
Saraeens.  Philosophy,  during  this  perioa,  sufi^ 
ferred  a  grievous  corruption  urom  tne  attempt 
which  was  made  by  philosophers  of  different 
sects  and  eoantriea,  Grecian,  Egyptian,  and 
oriental,  who  were  assembled  in  Alexandria,  to 
frame,  from  their  different  tenets,  one  general 
system  of  opinions.  The  respect  which  had 
long  been  universally  paid  to  the  schools  of 
Greece,  and  Uie  honours  with  which  they  wore 
now  adorned  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  induced 
oUier  wise  men,  and  even  the  Egyptian  priests 
and  plulosophers  themselves,  to  submit  to  this 
innovation.  Hence  arosea  heterogeneous  mass 
of  opinions,  under  the  name  of  the  EeUcUc 
phUo8(^kift  and  which  wss  the  foundation  of 
endless  confusion,  error,  and  absurdity,  not 
only  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  but  amon^  Jews 
and  Christisns;  producing  among  the  forsaer 
that  specious  kind  of  piiiiosophy,  which  they 
called  their  Cabaiaf  and  among  the  latter  in- 
numerable conniptions  of  the  Christian  faith. 

At  Alexandria  there  was,  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Christian  aero,  a  Christian  school 
of  considerable  eminence.  St.  Jerome  says, 
the  school  at  Alexandria  had  been  in  becns 
from  the  time  of  St.  Mark.  Pomsenus,  placed 
by  Laidner  at  the  year  ld3,  presided  in  it.  Sl 
Clement  of  Aksxandria  succeeded  Pantaenus  in 
this  school  about  the  year  190;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Origen.  The  extensive  com- 
merce of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity  to  Pa- 
lestine, gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new 
religion,  and  when  Adrian  visited  Egypt,  he 
found  a  churah  composed  of  Jews  and  Greeks, 
sufAciently  important  to  attract  the  notice  of 
that  inquisitive  prince.  The  theolo^cal  sys* 
tem  of  Plato  was  introduced  into  both  the  phi*- 
losophieoJ  and  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria ; 
luid  of  course  mt4ny  of  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions were  blended  with  the  opinions  and 
language  of  the  profbsson  and  teachen  of 
Christianity. 

Alexandria  was  the  souree,  and  for  some 
time  the  principal  strong[hoid,  of  Arianism ; 
which  hod  its  name  from  its  founder,  Arius,  a 
presbyter  of  the  chnreh  of  this  city,  about  the 
year  ol5.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
a  council  held  her-i  in  the  year  3^20;  and  after- 
ward by  a  general  council  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  fathers,  held  at  Nice,  by  order  of 
Constantine,  in  325.  These  doctrines,  how^ 
ever,  which  suited  the  reigning  taste  fbr  dis- 
putative  theolo^,  and  the  pride  and  self-suflU 
ciency  of  nominal  Christians,  belter  than  th» 
unsoplustieated  simplicity  of  the  Qo^>el,  spi 
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viMfaadffqMya^ikwfthiUBidKii^.  Altai wi» 
nanuilx  omkhuI  by  tfat  «efabraied  AihaiiA- 
BOS,  bulkop  it  AlextoBdna,  the  iiim|nd  ebma^ 
pioii  of  dM  cathMio  ftuth,  who  wu  nued  to 
tlie  atchiepisooiMd  throne  of  Alenndria  in  396w 

This  city  iras,  in  415,  dutrngniahed  bf  a 
km  pertecotioD  of  the  Jews  by  the  p«triuch 
Cyril.  They  who  had  enjoyed  the  ligbtM  of 
ciiJKaa,  and  the  freedom  oi  Mligious  worship, 
for  serea  hundred  jean,  ever  siaoe  the  firaiMte^ 
tkm  ef  the  city,  mewnd  the  hatred  of  thia 
codfahutie;  who,  in  his  aeai  for  the  escftenm* 
nation  of  heretics  of  aviery  kuid,  puUed  down 
thsir  synagognea^  plnndered  their  property, 
and  expelled  them,  to  the  norahcr  of  lor^ 
ihooomd,  from  the  city. 

h  vas  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Ahaiidria,  tbac  St.  Paul  saitod  fimn  Myra,  a 
citfof  Lvcta,  on  his  war  to  Rone,  Acts  xzrii, 
3,  &  AJexandria  was  aiao  the  native  placa  ttf 
Apoiloa. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY.  Thia  oele- 
brticd  ceOection  oi  books  was  first  (banded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  for  the  oae  of  the  acadony,  or 
soeietT  of  learned  men,  which  he  had  founded 
at  Alexandria.  Beaide  the  booka  which  he 
piecored,  hia  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelpfaua,  add- 
ed many  mot«,  and  left  in  thia  l&rary  at  his 
death  &  hundred  tbouaand  Tohmica ;  and  the 
nueeediDg  princes  of  thia  race  enlarged  it  atall 
nore,  till  at  lei^th  the  booka  h)d^  in  it 
aomnted  to  the  number  of  seTen  hundred 
(jwosand  rolumes.  The  method  by  which 
they  are  said  to  hare  collected  these  booka- 
vas  this:  they  seised  aU  the  books  thai  wcae 
bnai^ht  by  the  Qreeka  or  other  foreigBera  into 
EfTpt,  aad  aent  them  to  the  aoademy,  or  mu* 
aoB,  where  they  were  tranaeribed  by  penona 
fBfkned  far  that  ptirpoae.  The  tranacripta 
woeihea  delirered  to  the  proprieUini,  and  the 
ori^nala  laid  op  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Eu- 
^rgetes,  for  instance,  borrowed  of  the  Athenians 
Uavoiics  of  Soi^iodes,  Euripides,  and  j£achy* 
h».aDd  oaiy  retomed  them  the  copies,  which 
^  cauard  to  be  transcribed  in  aa  oe^utiful  a 
B^Mr  as  possible ;  the  originals  he  retained 
fivhhown  hbrary,  preaenting  the  Athenians 
vilh  Iftten  lalenta  lor  the  exchange,  that  ia, 
*)tl]  three  thouaand  pounda  aterlinj;  and  up- 

the 


As  the  mnaeum  was  at  nrat  in 
luner  of  the  city  called  Bnichion,  the  library 
vas  placed  there;  but  whan  the  number  of 
booka  amounted  to  fiwr  hundred  thousand 
Tdfamusi  another  library,  within  the  Serapeum, 
^^  «eded  by  way  ot  suppLement  to  it,  and, 
«  that  account,  called  the  daughter  of  the 
'vner.  The  books  lodged  in  this  increased 
^  the  numbnr  of  three  hundred  thousand 
^thunea;  and  these  two  made  up  the  number 
of  Kna  hundred  thousand  vokunes,  of  which 
tb  royal  libraries  of  the  Ptdemiea  were  said 
to  consist.  In  the  war  which  Julius  Caosar 
^td-  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  the 
^^  of  Brudhkm  was  accidentally,  but  un- 
"'ttauueiTf  bwnt.  But  the  library  in  Serar 
P^  atid  renuuned,  and  there  Cleopatra  de- 
Nted  the  two  handred  thousand  Totamea  of 
vPcrsaniean  library  with  which  she  was 
^Mtted  by  M«e   Antony.      Theae^  uid 


•Jm*  adiMto  Ifam  from  tone  to  tima,  itn* 
derad  the  nawlihrarT  mon  naaerons  and  eon* 
siderable  than  the  former ;  and  though  it  wna 
phmdered  more  tham  onee  during  tM  levohi* 
tiona  which  happened  in  the  Roman  empire^ 
yet  it  waa  aa  frnpiently  adppUed  with  the  aame 
number  of  books,  and  contmued,  for  many 
ages,  to  be  of  great  fame  and  use^  till  it  wan 
burnt  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  643.  Abulpha* 
ragiua,  in  hia  history  of  the  tenth  dynaaty, 

Ji^ea  the  following  account  of  thia  catastrophe: 
olm  Philoponns,  suraamed  the  Granmarian, 
a  Mmoua  peripatetic  philoaopher,  being  at 
Aleumdria  when  the  aty  waa  taken  by  the 
Saraoena,  waa  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse 
with  Amrou,  the  Arabian  general,  and  pra* 
aumed  to  aolicit  a  gift  inestimable  in  fats 
opinion,  but  contemptible  in  that  of  the  barha* 
ruins;  aad  thia  waa  the' royal  library.  Amroii 
was  inclined  to  gratify  hia  wish,  but  his  ri^ 
integrity  sorupiS  to  alienate  the  least  obtect 
withont  the  consent  of  the  caliph.  He  acoonk 
ingly  wrote  to  Omar,  whose  well  known  an* 
swer  was  dictated  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic. 
*'  If  these  writings  of  the  Qreeks  agree  with 
the  Koran,  or  boiok  of  God,  they  are  useless, 
and  need  not  be  presenred;  if  they  disagree, 
they  are  pernicious,  and  onght  to  be  destroyed." 
The  sentence  of  destruction  was  exeeuled  with 
blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  paper  or  pareh- 
ment  were  distributed  to  the  four  thousand 
baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their  number, 
that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  tho 
consumption  of  this  precious  fuel. 

ALGUM,  BuVHor&»-m>^K,  1  Kings  z,  11,  IS. 
This  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  wood,  or  tree, 
large  quantities  of  which  were  broofht  by  the 
fleet  of  Solomon  from  Ophir,  of  whick  he  made 
pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  own 
palace ;  also  musieal  instruments.  See  ALHoa. 
AIiL£0ORY,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby 
we  make  use  of  terms  which,  in  their  pronei 
signification,  mean  something  elae  than  wnw. 
they  are  brought  to  denote;  or  it  is  a  figur* 
whereby  we  say  one  thing,  ezDeaing  it  Mia« 
be  understood  of  another,  to  waich  it  alludes ; 
or  which,  under  the  literal  aenae  of  the  worda, 
conceals  a  foreign  or  diatant  meaning.  An 
allegory  ia,  properly,  a  oonunued  meta^^r,  or 
a  aeriea  of  aereral  met^hora  in  one  or  more 
senteacea.  Such  ia  that  beautiful  allegory  in 
Horace,  lib.  i,  Od.  14. 

*'  0  luafU,  rtftraa  is  wurt  te  wH 

[0  ihip,  ifaall  new  biHotn  drrre  fheeoxain  to  Ma.  fte.  J 

Where  the  ship  is  usually  held  to  stand  for  the 
republic ;  waves,  for  civil  war ;  port,  for  peace 
and  concord;  oars,  for  soldiers;  and  mariners 
for  magistrates.  Thus,  also,  in  Prior^s  Henry 
and  Emma,  Emma  describes  her  constancy  to 
Henry  in  the  following  allegorical  manner : — 

**  Dfd  I  hut  iwrpoie  to  fembaik  with  thee 
Od  thib  •raooUi  tur&caof  a  nunioer'a  aca, 
WMie  feiitle  zephjrn play  with  rirotperoiui  ciIm, 
And  fbittttte's  fiivuur  filla  tbe  •welKti^Mdl*  t 
But  would  filiuka  the  ahip,  and  moke  tbeahon, 
When  the  wrioda  'whiaUe,  and  tlie  tempesta  rosri'* 

Cicero,  likewise,  speaking  o^  himself,  in  Pisoo. 
&  9,  torn.  vL  p.  187,  uses  tlais  allegocical  Ita^ 
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rm^:  *<Nor  wob  I  m»  UmdnMai  Uut^ after  I 
nad  sdeered  the  ahip  of  the  state  tiiroiich  the 
graatest  stonns  and  waves,  and  bioui^nt  hev 
safe  inte  port,  I  should  fear  the  cloud  of  yoojr 
(Snchead,  or  your  oolleagne's  pestilential  breath. 
I  saw  other  winds,  I  perceiTed  other  sUnrma,  I 
did  not  withdraw  from  other  impending  tem- 
pests; bat  I  exposed  myself  singly  to  them  for 
the  common  safety."  Here  the  state  is  com* 
p«red  to  a  ship,  and  all  the  things  aaid  of  it 
under  that  image,  are  expressed  in  metaphors 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  dangers  with  which 
it  had  been  threatened.  We  have  also  a  9aj 
fine  example  of  allesory  in  Psalm  Ixxx;  in 
which  the  people  of  Israel  are  r^resented  un- 
der the  image  of  a  Tine,  and  the  ngure  is  sup- 
ported throttjghoot  with  great  correctness  and 
beauty.  Whereas,  if,  instead  of  describing  the 
vine  as  wasted  by  the  boar  fix3m  the  wood,  and 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
Psalmist  had  sadd,  it  was  afflicted  hy  Heathens^ 
or  overcome  by  enemies,  which  is  the  real 
meaning,  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meaning 
would  liave  been  blended,  and  the  allegory 
ruined.  The  learned  bishop  Ix>wth,  De  &ierd 
Poesi  Htbraorvm^  Pral.  10,  11,  has  sp^ified 
three  forms  of  alle^ry  that  occur  in  sacred 
poetry.  The  first  is  that  which  rhetoricians 
call  a  continued  metaphor.  When  several 
metaphors  succeed  eacn  other,  they  alter  the 
form  of  the  composition ;  and  this  succession 
has,  Ytry  properly,  in  reference  to  the  etymology. 
of  the  word,  been  denominated  by  the  Gre^ 
«AAirvnp(a,  an  allegory ;  although  Aristotle,  in- 
stead of  considering  it  as  a  new  species  of 
figure,  has  referred  it  to  the  claas  of  metaphors. 
The  principle  of  allecory  in  this  sense  of  the 
tenn^  and  of  the  simple  metaphor,  is  the  same; 
nor  ui  it  an  easy  matter  to  restrict  each  to  its 
liroper  limit,  coid  to  maik  the  precise  termina- 
tion of  the  onCj  and  the  commencement  of  the 
other.  This  emmently  judicious  critic  observes, 
that  when  the  Hebrew  poets  use  the  congenial 
figures  of  metaphor,  allegory,  and  comparison, 
particularly  in  the  propl^tic  poetry,  they  adopt 
a  peculiar  mode  oi  doing  it,  and  seldom  regu- 
late the  imagery  which  they  introduce  by  any 
fixed  principle  or  standard.  Not  satisfied  with 
a  simple  metaphor,  they  often  run  it  into  an 
allegory,  or  blend  with  it  a  direct  comparison. 
The  allegory  sometimes  follows,  and  sometimes 
precedes  the  simile :  to  this  is  sdded  a  frequent 
change  of  imagery,  as  well  as  of  persons  and 
tenses;  and  thus  are  displayed  an  energy  and 
boldness,  both  of  expression  and  meaning, 
which  are  unconfined  by  any  stated  rules,  and 
which  mark  the  discriminating  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xux,  9,  "  Judah 
it  a  lion's  whelp ;"  this  metaphor  is  immediately 
drawn  out  into  an  allegory,  with  a  change  of 
person:  *'From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art 
gone  up,"  that  is,  to  the  mountains,  which  is 
understood;  and  in  the  succeeding  sentences 
the  person  is  again  changed,  the  iina^  is 
gradually  advanced,  and  the  metaphor  is  joined 
with  a  comparison  that  is  repeated. 

"  Ha  itoQpeth  down,  to  eoacboth  w  s.Uoo ; 
AndnaliooMii  wbotbsllrouiebiinr^ 

J^wmilar  instance  occurs  in  the  prophecy,  i»- 


coided  iir  Pisabi^  cx^  3^  whioh  ezpUeitly  finateb 
the  abundant  inerease  of  the  Goijpel  on  iu  fitsl 
promulgation.  This  kind  of  aUegory,  how* 
ever,  sometimes  assumes  a  more  regular  and 
perfect  form,  and  then  occupies  iJie  whole 
subject  and  compass  of  the  discourse.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kmd  occurs  in  Solomon's  well 
known  allegory,  Eoeles.  xii,  S^-6,  in  which  old 
age  is  so  a&iirablydepicted.  There  is  also,  in 
Isaiah  xxviii,  24-S9,  an  allegory,  which,  with 
no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  is  more  simple  and 
regular,  as  well  as  more  just  and  complete, 
both  in  the  form  and  the  method  of  treating  it. 
Another  kind  of  alle^ry  is  that  which,  in  the 
proper  ajxi  more  restricted  sense,  may  he  called 
a  parable;  and  consists  of  a  continued  narra* 
tion  of  some  fictitious  event,  accommodated, 
by  way  of  sumilitiide,  to  the  illustratiott  of  some 
imfxnrtant  truth.  The  Greeks  oall  these  alle- 
gories atvot,  or  apologues,  and  the  iMLmafabula, 
or  fables.  (See  PardbU.)  The  third  species 
of  allegory,  which  often  occurs  in  the  pro- 
phetic poetnr,  is  that  in  which  a  double  mean- 
ing is  couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when 
the  same  discourse,  difl*erently  interpreted,  de- 
signates difiierent  events,  dissimilar  in  their 
nature,  and  remote  as  to  time.  These  different 
relations  are  denominated  the  literal  and  mys- 
tical senses.  This  kind  of  allegory,  which  the 
learned  prelate  calls  mystical,  seems  to  derJTe 
its  origin  from  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
religion;  and  it  dialers  frcnn  the  two  former 
species  in  a  variety  of  respects.  In  these  alle- 
^ries  the  writer  may  adopt  any  imagery  that 
IS  most  suitable  to  hie  fancy  or  inclination; 
but  the  only  mnper  materials  for  this  allegory 
must  be  sup^ied  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Hebrews  themselves;  and  it  can  only  be  intro- 
dueed  in  relation  to  such  things  as  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Jewish  religion,  or 
their  immediate  opposites.     The  former  kinds 

Eartake  of  the  common  privileges  of  poetry; 
ut  the  mystical  allegory  has  its  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  is  adapt- 
ed solely  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Be- 
sides, in  the  other  fonns  of  allegory,  the  exterior 
or  ostensible  imagery  is  mere  fiction,  and  the 
truth  lies  altogetl^r  in  the  interior  or  remote 
sense ;  but  in  this  alleeory  each  idea  is  equally 
agreeable  to  truth.  Tlie  exterior  or  ostensible 
image  is  itself  a  reality ;  and  although  it  sus- 
tains another  character,  it  does  not  wholly  lay 
aside  its  own.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  in 
the  use  and  conduct  of  tlie  mystical  allegory ; 
in  the  modes  in  which  the  correaponding  images 
are  arranged,  and  in  which  they  are  obscured 
or  eclipsed  by  one  another.  Sometimes  the 
obvious  or  literal  sense  is  so  prominent  and 
conspicuous  both  in  the  words  and  sentiments, 
that  the  remote  or  figurative  sense  is  scarcely 
permitted  to  glimmer  through  it.  On  the  other 
nand,  the  figurative  sense  is  more  frequently 
found  to  beam  forth  witli  so  much  perspicuity 
ajul  lustre,  that  the  literal  sense  is  quite 
cast  into  the  shade,  or  becomes  indiscernible. 
Sometimes  the  principal  or  figurative  idea  is 
exhibited  to  the  attentive  eye  with  a  constant 
and  equsJ  light;  and  sometimes  it  unexpectedly 
gUrea  upon  us,  and  breaks  forth  with  sudden 
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HC**-^*ff  burattiff  firom  the  oloudta.    B«l  Ihs 
neia  or  fonn  otf  tnia  figare  whith  poMenes  Um 
chMfbeaacy  and  deganoBf  ii,  when  tiM  two  ima- 
n,  eqtnUy  coBspksoQs,  Fon,  ask  woe,  pandUl 
unmiglioiit  tbe  whole  poem,  mntoaUy  iUustrat* 
in^aadeovrespoiidentt^eseh  other.   The  learn- 
ed author  has  illaatrated  these  obsaratiens  by 
insULjioes  sfAwr<*d  (reoi  Psafans  ii,  and  IjLxh. 
H«  adds,  that  the  m3rstical  all»ory  isy  oa  €m> 
earnest  of  the  obocurity  reaukin^  from  the  nature 
of  the  i^re,  aad  the  style  or  the  eonipoaition, 
so  «g;r«eable  to  the  nature  of  the  prophecyy  that 
it  is  the  Ihrm  whioh  it  generally,  and  indeed 
UvibRy,  assumes,  as  best  adapted  to  the  pr&- 
dtcnon  of  fitare  erents.    it  describes  events  in 
a  iBaiiitcr  exactly  oonlbmiable  to  the  intention 
of  propheey;  that  ia,  in  a  dark,  diagaised,  and 
intncaie  manner,  sketching  out,  in  a  general 
v^ay,  their  form  and  outhne;  and  seldom  de- 
arawrfing  to  a  minuteness  of  description  and 
ezaetmcss  of  detail. 

ALXELUIA,  or  H*i.t«.o>jah,  ?m^6n,  fraite 
tk0  U>rdj  or,  ffuim  to  tk§  Lord:  connxmnded 
of  nyTTi,  frmim  ye,  and  n^,  tAe  Lord.  This  word 
ooMws  at  the  be^ning,  or  at  the  end,  of  many 
Paabns.  Attehiia  was  sung  on  solemn  days  of 
rejoicing :  "  And  all  her  streets  shall  sing  Alle- 
fana.^  says  Tobk,  speaiking  of  th&  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  Tob.  joii,  18.  St.  John,  in  the 
RcrdAtion,  xix,  1,  3,  4,  6,  says,  **I  heard  a 
great  voice  of  much  pecple  in  heaTen,  who 
cried,  AUduia;  and  the  four  living  creatmes 
fefl  down,  and  worshi{^>e8  GM,  saying,  Alle> 
lais.''  This  expression  of  joy  and  praise  was 
cranafiored  from  the  synagogue  to  the  chwich. 
Al  the  funeral  of  Fabiola,  **  several  psalms 
vcre  song  with  kmd  alleluias,"  says  Jerom,  in 
Bpiin^io  PofuUt,  *'  The  monks  of  Palestine 
irere  awaked  at  their  midnight  watchings,  with 
the  singing  of  alleluias.*'  It  is  still  oceasion^ 
aUj  oM  in devotionalpsalmody. 

AL.B1A.H,  noVy,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
properly  ATtrrtfii,  a  young  woman  unacquamted 
witii  man.  m  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  fa- 
iBoiu  passage  of  Isaiah,  vii,  14:  "Behold  a 
Tirnn  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son."  The 
H^rrw  has  no  term  that  more  properly  signi- 
fies a  virgin  than  almah,  8t.  Jerom,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  passage,  observes,  that  the 
Prqohet  declined  using  the  word  bethaul  which 
signifies  any  young  woman,  or  young  person, 
bat  employed  the  term  o/iruzA,  which  denotes  a 
virgin  never  seen  by  man.  This  is  the  import 
of  the  wofd  o/moA,  which  is  derived  from  a 
foot  which  signifies  to  conceal.  It  is  very  well 
lOBrB^,  that  young  women  in  the  east  do  not 
appear  in  public,  but  are  shut  up  in  their 
booses,  and  their  mothers'  apartments,  like 
sens.  The  Chaldee  paranhrast  and  the  Sep- 
tnagint  translate  alman  "  a'virgin ;"  and  Akib^, 
the  funous  rabbin^  whii  was  a  great  enemy  to 
Christ  and  Christians,  and  lived  in  the  second 
eeatufj,  understands  it  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  the  Jews 
•f  oar  Saviour's  time,  explained  it  in  the  same 
seasr,  and  expected  a  Messiah  bom  of  a  virgin. 

The  Jews,  that  they  may  obscure  this  puin 
tasi,  and  weaken  this  proof  of  the  truth  m  the^ 


Ghnafian  nligion,  pDetend  that  lh«  Hebiavv 
won!  signifiss  &  young  woman,  and  net  a  viv* 
gin.  Bat  this  coorupt  translation  is  easily  oo»* 
niiad.  L  Because  uuswoml  constantly  denoUa 
a  virgin  in  aU  other  passages  of  Scvipt«une  in 
which  it  is  ased.  ^  From  the  intent  of  tbe 
passage,  which  was  to  confirm  thair  fiiiih  by  a. 
strange  and  wonderful  sign.  It  surely  oould 
be  no  woader,  that  a  young  woman  should 
conceive  a  child;  but  it  was  a  very  extraofiiH 
nary  circumstaaoe  that  a  virgin  should  con* 
ceive.and  bear  a  son. 

ALMIGHTY,  an  attribute  of  the  Deity;, 
Gen.  xvii,  1.  The  Hebrew  name,  n»,  SkMJdai^ 
signifies  also  ttU-iuficien^  or  aUrboutUifMl,  Sea 
Gen«  xxviiiy  3;  xxxv,  11;  xliii,  14;  xlix,  ^. 
Of  (he  onuiipotenee  of  God,  we  have  a  most 
ample  vevelation  in  the  Scriptures,  ejroressed  uk 
tbe  most  sublime  langaaf^e.  From  the  aanun* 
ciation  by  Moses  of  a  divine  existence  who  was 
"  in  the  beginning,"  before  all  things,  the  very 
first  step  is  to  the  display  of  his  almighty  power 
in  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  the  immsi' 
diate  arrangameat  in  order  and  perfection,  of' 
the  "  Asoeea  afid  ike  earth ;"  by  which  is  meant, 
not  this  g^lobe  only  with  its  atmosphere,  or 
even  with  its  own  celestial  system,  but  the  uni- 
verse itself;  for  "  ho  made  tAe  stars  also.''  We 
are  thus  at  once  placed  in  the  presence  of  an 
agent  of  unbounacd  power;  fojr  we  must  all 
fMl  that  a  being  which  ccwdd  create  such  a 
world  as  this,  must,  beyond  all  comparisosy 
possess  a  power  greater  than  any  wnich  we 
experience  m  outmIvcs,  than  any  which  w& 
observe  in  other  visible  agents,  and  to  which  wa 
are  not  authorized  by  our  observation  or  know- 
ledge to  assign  any  limits  of  space  or  duration^ 

9.  That  the  sacred  writers  should  so  fipe* 
quently  dwell  upon  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
has  important  reasons  which  arise  out  €f  the 
very  design  of  the  revelation  which  they  were 
the  means  of  communicating  to  mankind. 
Men  were  to  be  reminded  of  ttieir  obligations 
to  obedience ;  and  Gtod  is  therefore  constantly 
exhibited  as  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and 
Lonl  of  all  things.  His  solemn  worship  and 
fear  were  to  be  enjoined  upon  them ;  and,  by 
the  manifestation  of  his  works,  the  veil  was 
withdrawn  ftom  his  glory  and  majesty.  Idola-» 
try  was  to  be  checked  and  reproved,  and  the 
true  Qod  i^as  therefore  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  limited  and  powerless  gods  of  the  Heathen: 
'*  Among  the  gods  of  the  nations,  is  there  no 
god  like  unto  thee ;  neither  are  there  any  works 
Uke  thy  works."  Finally,  he  is  exliibited  as 
the  object  of  trust  to  creatures  constantly  re* 
minded  by  experience  of  their  own  infirmity 
and  de))endence;  and  to  them  it  is  essential  to 
know,  that  his  power  is  absolute,  unlimited,  and 
irresistible,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  is  "  mighty 
to  save." 

3.  In  a  revelation  which  was  thus  designed 
to  awe  and  control  the  wicked,  and  to  albrd 
strength  of  mind  and  consolation  to  good  men 
under  aU  circumstances,  the  omnipotence  of 
God  is  therefore  placed  in  a  great  variety  of 
impressive  views,  and  connected  with  the  most 
striking  illustrations. 

It  is  declared  by  the  fiu:t  of  eroalim^  d» 
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UuMigh  h  had  been  confined  to  a  tingto  objfecft, 
however  minuta,  exceeds  finite  ooraprehension. 
and  orerwhelms  the  faculties.  This  with  Qod 
required  no  efibrt :  "  He  spidBe  and  it  waa  done, 
he  oommanded  and  it  stood  fast."  The  vast^ 
nus  and  va/riety  of  his  works  enlarge  the  cmi* 
ception:  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
Grod,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy 
work."  "He  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and 
trsadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  he  maketh 
Arcturos,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  andthecham^ 
hers  of  the  south ;  he  doeth  gnat  things,  past 
finding  out,  yea,  and  womkrs  without  number. 
He  stretoheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  the  thick  chracn, 
add  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  th^m ;  he  hath 
compassed  the  waters  with  bounds  until  the 
day  and  night  come  to  an  end."  TheeasS  with 
which  he  sustains,  orders,  and  controls  the 
most  powerful  and  unruly  of  the  elements, 
arrays  his  omnipotence  with  an  aspect  of  in- 
effaUe  dignity  and  majesty :  "  By  him  all  things 
consist."  "  tie  brake  up  for  the  sea  a  decreed 
place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said^  Hitherto 
ehalt  thou  come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  staved."  '^  He  looketh  to 
the  end  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to 
weigh  the  waters  by  measure,  to  make  a  decree 
for  ue  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder."  "  Who  hatn  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out  heaven  with 
a  span,  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales^  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  divine  power  are  often  torrt- 
bles  *^  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are 
astonished  at  his  reproof;  he  dividetn  the  sea 
by  his  power."  "  He  removeth  the  mountains, 
and  they  know  it  not ;  he  overtumeth  them  in 
his  anger;  he  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  fuid  the  pillars  thereof  tremble ;  he  com- 
mandeth  the  sun  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth 
up  the  stars."  The  same  absolute  subjection 
of  creatures  to  his  dominion  is  seen  among  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  material  universe; 
and  angels,  mortals  the  most  exalted,  and  evil 
spirits,  are  swayed  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
most  passive  elements :  "  He  maketh  his  aneels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  fiame  of  fire."  They 
veil  their  fiuses  before  his  throne,  and  acknow- 
ledge themselves  his  servants:  "It  is  he  that 
sitteih  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  are  as  grasshoppers,"  "  as  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  less  than  nothing  and 
vanity."  "  He  bringeth  princes  to  nothing." 
"  He  aetteth  up  one  and  putteth  down  another;" 
"  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  eo- 
vemor  among  the  nations."  "  The  angels  that 
sinned  he  cast  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  ^nto 
judgment."  The  closing  scenes  of  this  worid 
complete  these  transcendent  conceptions  of 
the  majesty  and  power  of  God.  The  dead  of 
all  ages  rise  from  their  graves  at  his  voice:  and 
the  sea  gives  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it.  B»- 
ftwe  his  face  heaven  and  earth  fly  Awmyi  the 


fttfi  fidlHom  hMten,  and  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven are  shaken.  The  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  €rOd,  and  are  divided  as  a  shepherd 
divideth  ^e  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  wicked 
g^  away  into  everlailihg  punishment,  but  t}» 
righteous  into  lilb  etemaT 

4.  Of  these  amazing  views  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  spread  almost  through  every  page 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  power  lies  in  their  tnA. 
They  are  not  eastern  exaggerations,  mistaken 
for  sublimity.    Every  thing  in  nature  answers 
to  them,  and  renews  from  age  to  age  the  ener^ 
of  the  inmression  which  they  cannot  but  m&e 
on  the  reflecting  mind.    The  oider  of  the  astral 
revolutions  indicates  the  constant  presence  of 
an  invisible  but  incomprehensible  power.    The 
seas  hurl  the  weight  of  their  billows  upon  the 
rising  shores,  but  every  where  find  a  "  bovrui 
fixed  hy  a  perpetual  decree."    The  tides  reach 
their  height;  if  they  flowed  on  for  a  few  hours, 
the  earth  would  change  places  whh  the  bed  of 
the  sea;  but,  under  em  invisible  control,  they 
become  refluent.    The  expression,  "  He  touch - 
eth  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,"  is  not 
mere  imagery:— -every  volcano  is  a  testimony 
of  its  truth;  and  earthquakes  proclaim,  that, 
before  him,  "  the  pillars  of  the  world  tremble.'* 
Men  collected  into  armies,  or  populous  nations, 
g^ve  us  vast  ideas  of  human  power;  but  let  an 
army  be  placed  amidst  the  sand  storms  and 
btiming  winds  of  the  desert,  as,  in  the  east; 
or,  before  " hU  frost"  as  in  our  own  day  in 
Russia,  where  one  of  the  mightiest  armaments 
were  seen  retreating  before,  or  perishing  under, 
an  unexpected  visitation  of  snow  and  storm ; 
or  let  the  utterly  h^Iess  state  of  a  populotis 
country  which  has  been  visited  by  fomme,  or 
by  a  resistless  pestilential  disease,  be  reflected 
upon ;  and  we  reel  that  it  is  scarcely  a  fi^re  of 
speech  to  say,  that  "  all  nations  berore  him  are 
less  than  ni^ing^  and  vanity." 

5.  Nor,  in  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, ought  the  great  practical  uses  made  of  toe 
omnipotence  of  God,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to 
be  overlooked.  By  them  nothing  is  said  for 
the  mere  display  of  knowledge,  as  in  Heathen 
writers ;  ana  we  have  no  speculations  without 
a  subservient  moral.  To  excite  and  keep  alive 
in  man  the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  to 
bring  him  to  a  felicitous  confidence  in  that 
almighty  power  which  pervades  and  controls 
all  things,  are  the  noble  ends  of  those  ample 
displays  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which  roll 
throuj^h  the  sacred  volume  with  a  sublimity 
that  inspiration  only  could  supply.  "  Declare 
his  glory  amone  the  Heathen,  ius  marvellous 
works  among  all  nations;  forgreat  is  the  Lord, 
and  greatly  to  be  praised. — GKory  and  honour 
are  in  his  presence,  and  strength  and  gladness 
in  his  place.— Oive  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindrods 
of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and 
strength;  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name. — The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation; whom  shall  I  fear  1-— The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  1 
If  OSd  be  for  us,  who  M«7i  can  be  asainst  us  1 
Our  help  standeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth. — What  time  I  ant 
aihud,  I  win  trust  in  thee."— -Thus,  as  one  al> 
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,  "cmr  naliiral  ft«n,  of  whiob  we  mutt 
kiTft  mAny»  remti  tis  to  God,  and  remiiKl  uo, 
ntae  we  Imow  what  Giod  is,  to  lay  hold  oa  his 
abiigfaty  power." 

&  Ample»  however,  as  are  these  views  of  the 
power  of  God,  the  subjeet  is  not  exhausted. 
Ai«  wh^i  tbe  Scrq)tiire8  apeak  of  the  etcraity 
of  God,  they  decliuv  it  so  as  to  give  us  a  mere 
^lisipfie  of  Uiai  fearAil  peeuliarity  of  the  divine 
oatMie,  that  God  is  the  fountam  of  being  to 
himsdji^  axkl  thai  he  is  etenaal,  because  m  is 
the  ""  I  AM;"  so  we  are  taught  mA  to  measure 
God*A  omnipoteiioe  by  the  aeuial  displays  of  it 
whtch  we  see  around  04.  These  are  the  mani- 
faU:imu  of  the  fiiot,  but  not  the  vuasure  of 
tba  attxilniie ;  and  should  we  resort  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  plulosophy,  which,  by  the 
Mp  of  instruments,  has  so  greatly  enlarged 
the  known  boundaries  of  the  visible  universe, 
and  add  to  the  aiars  whieh  are  visible  to  the 
nafcfd  eye,  those  new  exhibitions  of  the  divine 
power  in  U»  nebulous  appearances  of  the  hea- 
Tens  which  are  resolvable  ^to  myriads  of 
diatioct  celestial  liuninaries,  whose  immense 
diKaiw^fs  eomminele  their  light  before  it  reach- 
es our  eyes ;  we  &us  almost  infinitely  expand 
tho  circle  of  created  existence^  and  enter  upon 
a  ftrmerly  unknown  and  overwhelming  range 
of  divine  operation.  But  still  we  are  only  re* 
aoMcd  that  his  pow^z  isaruly  (Umighly  and 
iHswiarr^rii — ^"  Lo,  all  these  are  parts  of  his 
wr^s;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  known  of  him, 
the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  under- 
I?"  It  is  a  mightv  oonoeptlon  that  we 
of  a  powtf  from  waich  all  other  power  is 
derived,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate;  which 
aoUui^  can  oppose*,  which  can  beat  down 
ud  aanihilate  all  other  power  whatever; 
whkh  operates  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  at 
once,  in  an  instant,  with  the  utmost  ease;  but 
the  Scriptures  lead  ua  to  the  contemplation  of 
and  even  unfathomable  depths.  The 
;  of  God  is  inconceivable  and 
It  arises  from  the  infinite  perfec- 
tion of  God,  that  his  power  can  never  be  actu- 
ally exbaasted ;  and,  in  every  imaginable  instant 
in  elemicy,  that  inexhaustible  power  of  Grod 
can,  t/  k  please  him,  be  adding  either  more 
cnatom  to  those  in  existence,  or  greater  per- 
fedioo  to  them;  since  "  it  belongs  to  self-exist- 
em  being,  to  be  always  full  and  communicative, 
and,  lo  the  commumcated  contingent  being,  to 
be  «ver  empty  and  craving." 

7.  One  limitation  of  the  divine  power  it  is 
tnae  we  can  conceive,  but  it  detracts  nothing 
from  tta  perfection.  Where  things  in  them- 
selves imply  a  contradiction,  as  that  a  body 
fuff  be  eadoEided  and  not  extended,  in  a  certain 
fiaee  aad  not  in  it,  at  the  same  time;  such 
tha^  cannot  be  done  by  God,  because  contror 
AflUQOs  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature. 
5ar  im  it  any  derogation  from  the  divine  power 
IS  ss^-,  they  cannot  be  done;  fbr  as  the  object 
sf  the  understanding,  of  the  eye,  and  the  ear, 
■  that  win^  is  intelligible,  visible,  aad  audi- 
Ue;  wo  the  €>b|ect  of  ]>ower  must  be  that  which 
is  psssiMn  ,  and  as  it  is  no  prejudice  Co  the  most 
perfect  undentanding,  or  sight,  or  hearing,  that 
a  diss  not  nnderstand  what  is  not  inteUigihle^ 


or  Me  what  is  not  TisUsle,  or  bear  what  is  ael 
audible;  so  nether  is  it  anv  diminution  to  the 
most  p«riect  poM^r,  that  it  does  not  do  what  ia 
not  possible.  In  like  manner,  God  cannot  cto 
any  thing  that  is  rqpugnant  to  his  other  perfeo- 
tions:  he  cannot  lie,  nor  deceive,  nor  deny 
himself;  for  this  would  be  injurious  to  his  truth. 
He  cannot  love  sin.  nor  punish  innocence;  for 
this  would  destroy  his  holiness  and  goodness: 
and  therefore  to  ascribe  a  power  to  hmi  that  is 
inoonsistent  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  ia 
not  to  magnify  but  debase  him ;  fbr  all  unright- 
eousness IS  weakness,  a  defection  from  nght 
reason,  a  deviation  from  the  perfect  rule  of  ao> 
tion«  and  arises  from  a  want  of  goodness  and 
power.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  attributes  of 
God  are  essentially  the  same,  a  power  in  him 
which  tends  to  destroy  any  other  attribute  of 
the  divine  nature,  must  be  a  power  destruetivo 
of  itself.  Wdl,  therefore^  may  we  conclude  him 
absolutely  omnipotent,  who,  by  being  able  to 
effect  all  thin^  consistent  with  his  perfections, 
shoWeth  infinite  ability,  and,  by  not  beinff  able  to 
do  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  same  perfections^ 
demonstrates  himself  subject  to  no  infirmity. 

8«  Nothing  certainly  in  the  finest  writings  of 
antiqtiity,  were  all  their  best  thoughts  collected 
as  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  (^,  can  bear 
any  comparison  with  the  views  thus  presented 
to  us  by  divine  revelation.  Were  we  to  foreet, 
for  a  moment,  what  is  the  fact,  that  their  noblest 
notions-  stand  connected  with  fancies  and  vain 
s|}eculotiotts  which  deprive  them  of  their  force, 
still  their  thoughts  never  rise  so  hi^;  die  cui^ 
rent  is  broken,  the  round  of  lofty  ooneeption  ia 
not  conqaleted,  and,  unconnected  as  their  views 
of  divine  power  were  with  the  eternal  destiny 
of  man,  and  the  very  reason  of  creation,  we 
never  hear  in  them,  as  in  the  Scriptures,  "  the 
THUNDER  of  hispower," 

ALMOND  TB£E,  nS.  Arabic,  la%z.  Trans- 
lated kaaely  QexL  xxx,  37 ;  ipr,  rendered  nkn&nd. 
Gen.  xliii,  11;  Exod.  xxt,33,34;  xxxvH,  19, 
20;  Num.  xvii, 8;  Eocles.  xii,  5;  and  Jer.  i,  IL 
The  first  name  may  be  that  of  the  trees  the 
other,  that  of  the  fruity  m  nuL 

A  tree  resembliiig  the  peach  tree  in  its  leaves 
and  blossoms,  but  the  firuit  is  longer  and  more 
compressed,  ^  outer  green  coat  is  thinner  sjid 
drier  when  ripe,  and  the  shell  of  the  stone  ia 
not  so  racked.  This  stone,  or  nut,  contains  a 
kernel,  which  is  the  only  esculent  part.  The 
whole  arrives  at  maturity  in  September,  when 
the  outer  toagh  cover  splits  open  and  discharges 
the  nut.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  blossom- 
ing the  earliest  of  any  of  the  trees,  beginning 
as  soon  as  the  rigour  or  the  winter  is  past,  and  be- 
fore it  is  in  leaf,  it  has  its  Hebrew  name  shakady 
which  comes  from  a  verb  signifying  to  make 
haste ^  to  be  in  a  hnrry,  or  to  anoaie  early.  To 
the  fbrwardness  of  the  almond  tree  there  seems 
to  be  a  reference  in  Jeremiah :  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what 
seestUiou?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  rod  of  an  almond 
tree.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou  hast 
well  seen :  for  I  will  hasten  my  word  to  perform 
it;"  or  rather,  "I  am  hastening,  or  watching 
over  my  word  to  fulfil  it,"  Jer.  i,  ^fr^^-  In 
this  manner  it  is   rendered  by  the  oeventy; 
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«».  [I  will  watok  over  my  WMd.]  This  it 
th6  int  Tision  with  which  the  Prophet  was 
hDiMmnd;  aid  hb  attentioik  is  louaed  Vy  a  very 
sifffltficant  emUem  of  that  aeTere  eenectioa 
with  which  the  Moat  Hi^h  was  hastening  to 
viait  his  people  ibr  their  iniquity ;  and  from  the 
species  of  tree  to  which  the  rod  belodfied,  he  is 
warned  of  its  near  afjproaoh.  Ths  idea  which 
the  appeaaranee  of  the  abttoad  nod  mijggested  to 
his  mind,  is  oon£rmed  by  theexposition  of  God 
hiaDself :  "  I  am  watohm^  oi^er,  or  on  aooount 
o^  my  word  to  fofil  it;"  and  this  doable  mode 
-»f  instruction,  first  by  embkat,  and  then  by 
(iqaosidon,  was  certainly  intended  to  make  a 
daraer  impresiion  on  the  mind  both  of  Jertmiak 
ana  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent 

It  is  probi^le  that  the  rods  which  ihe  prinoes 
of  Israel  bore,  were  soions  of  the  almond  tree,  at 
once  the  ensign  of  their  office,  and  the  emUem 
of  their  vigiianee.  Snch,  weknowfiromthetesti> 
moay  of  £riptore,  was  the  rod  of  Aaron ;  which 
reMders  it  exceedingly  probable,  thai  the  rods  of 
tba  other  chiefs  were  from  the  same  tree. 

The  hoary  head  is  beanttfidly  compared  by 
Solomon  to  the  almond  tree,  eoTered  in  the  ear- 
liest days  of  sprin?  with  its  snow  white  iowers, 
before  a  single  leaf  has  budded:  "  The  aknond 
tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burdenj  and  desire  shall  fail/'  Eocl.  xii,  5. 
Man  has  existed  in  this  woiid  bat  a  few  days, 
wlien  old  age  begins  to  appear,  sheds  its  snows 
upon  his  head,  prematw(^  nips  his  hopes, 
darkens  his  earthly  pirospects,  and  bunries  him 
into  the  grave 

ALMUG  TREE,  a  oertain  kind  of  wood, 
mentioned  I  Kings,  x,  11;  SChron.  ii,  S;  ix, 
M,  11.  Jerom  and  the  Vulgate  render  iit,  ligna 
tikfina^  and  the  Sefituagint  ^X«  wrXMirt*,  wr<mgH 
vood.  Several  critics  understand  ic  to  mean 
g^miMnv  wood  t  but  a  wood  abounding  in  resin 
must  be  very  unfit  ibr  the  uses  to  which  this  is 
said  to  be  a|^Ked.  Celsus  (queries  if  it  be  not 
the  sandal ;  but  Michaelis  think*  the  particular 
species  of  wood  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  that  the  almug  tree  was  the 
cypress ;  and  he  observes  that  the  wood  of  this 
iree  is  still  used  in  Italy  and  other  i^aces  fbr 
violins,  harpsichords,  and  other  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

ALC^  *>S7,  a  plant  with  broad  leaves,  near- 
ly two  inches  thick,  prickly  and  serrated.  It 
^ws  about  two  feet  nigh.  A  very  bitter  gum 
IS  extracted  from  it,  used  fbr  medicina]  pur- 
poses, and  anciently  for  embalmingdcad  bo- 
dies. Nicodtmus  is  said,  John  xix,  d9,  to  have 
brought  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus.  The 
quantity  has  been  exclaimed  against  b^  certain 
Jews  as  being  enough  ibr  fifty  bodies.  But 
mstead  of  irardy  it  might  originally  have  been 
written  ^l(roToi»,  ten  pounds'  weight  However, 
at  the  fhneral  of  Herod  there  were  five  hundred 
dptauard^opovtj  spice  bearers  ;  and  at  that  of  R.  Gra- 
maiiel,  eighty  pounds  of  opobalsamum  were  used. 

The  wood  which  God  showed  Moses,  that 
with  it  he  mif  ht  sweeten  the  waters  of  Marah, 
is  called  tUvak^  Exod.  xv,  25.  The  word  has 
some  relation  to  aloe;  and  some  interpreters  are 


of  opinion  thaft  Maaea  used  a  bitter  sort  of  wooil 
that  so  the  power  of  God  mi^ht  be  the  aaora 
remarkable.  Mr.  Bruce  mentions  a  town,  or 
large  village,  by  the  name  of  Elvah.  It  is  thickly 
planted  with  trees ;  is  the  4>aH9  parva  of  tbe 
a»eients;  and  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the 
west  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt. 
He  also  observes  that  the  Arabs  call  a,  shnib  of 
teee,  not  unlike  pur  hawthorn,  either  in  wood 
or  flower,  by  the  Jatame  of  elvah.  '*  It  was  Uusy" 
say  they,  *^with  which  Moses  sweetened  tbe 
waters  of  Marah;  and  with  this,  too,  did  KaHb 
Ibn  el  WaUd  sweeten  those  of  Elvah,  once  bit- 
ter, and  give  the  place  the  name  of  this  circmn* 
stanee."  It  may  be  that  God  directed  Moses  to 
the  very  wood  proper  for  the  purpose.  M.  Nei- 
buhr,  when  in  these  parts,  inquired  after  wood 
capable  of  this  effect,  out  could  gain  no  informa- 
tion of  any  sneh.  It  will  not,  however,  frooa 
hence  follow  that  Moses  really  used  a  bUtes 
wood;  but.  as  Providence  usuaJly  works  by  tba 
proper  and  fit  means  to  aeoompbsh  its  enda^  it 
seems  likely  that  the  wood  he  made  use  of  was, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  corrective  of  that  quali^ 
ty  which  abounded  in  the  water,  and  so  rendered 
it  potable.  This  seems  to  have  been  iftie  opmioB 
of  the  author  of  Eeelesiasticns,  xxxviii,  5.  That 
other  water,  also,  requires  some  coneotion,  and 
that  such  a  oonrection  is  applied  to  it,  appear* 
from  the  custom  in  B3g3rpt  m  respect  to  that  of 
the  Nile,  which,  though  som^hat  muddy,  is 
rendered  puro  and  salutary  by  being  put  into 
jars,  the  inside  of  which  is  rubbed  with  a  paato 
made  of  bitter  ahnonds.  The  first  discoverers 
of  the  Floridas  are  said  to  have  corrected  the 
stagnant  and  fotfd  water  they  found  there,  b^ 
infusing  in  it  branches  of  sassafras ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  first  inducement  of  the  Chi« 
nese  to  the  general  use  of  tea,  was  to  correct 
the  wafer  of  their  ponds  and  rivers. 

The  LioN-At,OB,  or  agalloohum.  Nun.  xxrv, 
6 ;  Psalm  xlv,  9 ;  and  Gantic.  iv,  14.  n'^nM,  mas- 
culine, VnM,  whose  phn-al  is  a^'^fvc,  is  a  small 
tree  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  That  tlM 
flower  of  this  plant  yielded  a  fragrance,  is  assur- 
ed to  us  in  the  following  extract  from  Swin- 
burne's Travels,  letter  xii :  "  This  morning, 
hke  many  of  the  foregoing  ones,  was  delicious. 
The  sun  rose  gloriously  out  of  the  sea,  and  all 
the  air  around  was  perfVimed  with  the  effluvia  of 
the  aloe,  as  its  rays  sucked  up  the  dew  from  tba 
leaves."  This  extremely  bitter  plant  contains 
under  the  baric  three  sorts  of  wood.  The  first 
is  Mack,  solid,  and  weighty ;  the  secon^i  is  of 
a  tawny  colour,  of  a  light  spongy  texture,  very 
porous,  and  filled  with  a  resin  extremely  fla- 
grant and  ameable ;  the  third  kind  of  wood, 
which  is  the  heart,  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
and  is  esteemed  in  the  east  more  precious  than 
gold  itself.  It  is  used  for  peri\iming  habits  and 
apartments,  and  is  administered  as  a  cordial  in 
faiming  and  epileptic  fits.  These  pieces,  called 
calunbac,  are  carefully  preserved  in  pewter 
boxes,  to  prevent  their  drying.  When  they  are 
used  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  with  such 
liouids  as  are  best  smted  to  the  purpose  fbr 
which  they  aro  intended.  This  wood,  mentioiw 
ed  Cantic  iv,  14,  in  conjunction  with  several 
other  odorifivous  plants  there  referred  to,  was 
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{■  hi^  esUeeni  among  the  Hebre vs  fbr  iu  ex- 
ipRflie  eXhalalions. 

Tilt  atetdtd  aloe,  and  each  tfanibthat  aboiran 
OMbi  fiom  «»  veioa,  and  odoan  Aora  ila  tfowan. 

IViithe  son  of  Sirach,  Ecclesiasticus  xxiy,  15 : 
'^1  garre  a  sweet  smell  like  the  cinnamon  and 
aipakthns.  I  yieldad  a  pleasant  odour  like  the 
koi  myrrh;  like  galbanum  and  onyx,  and 
(rtgnat  su>rax,  ana  like  the  fume  of  lirankia- 
cfose  in  the  tabernacle."  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  obscnre  that  the  Persian  translator  renders 
§ktfm^  sandal  wood;  and  the  same  was  the 
dpinioB  of  a  certain  Jew  in  Arabia  who  was 
eoMahfd  by  Neibufar. 

ALPHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphar 
bet;  Omen  being  the  last  letter.  Henoe 
Alpha  ana  Omega  is  a  title  which  Christ  ap- 
propriates to  himself,  Rer.  i,  8 ;  xxi,  6 ;  xxii,  lo ; 
as  signifying  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
irat  and  the  last,  ami  thos  psoperly  denoting 
hm  peHb^ion  and  eternity. 

ALPHEUS,  father  of  James  the  less,  Matt. 
2,3;  Lake  fi,  15.  Alpheus  was  the  husband 
of  Mary,  belieTed  to  have  been  sister  to  the 
■other  of  Christ ;  for  which  reason,  James  is 
csDed  the  Lord^s  brother ;  but  the  term  brother 
is  tso  general  in  its  application  to  fix  their 
celstioa,  though  the  fiui  is  probable.  Many 
are  of  opinioa  that  Cleopas,  mentioned  Luke 
xxir,  1^2^  is  the  same  as  Alpheus ;  Alpheus  be> 
log  his  Greek  name,  and  Cleopas  his  Hebrew, 
or  Syriac  name,  according  to  the  custom  of 
this  proTinoe,  (or  of  the  time,)  where  men  often 
had  two  names ;  by  one  of  which  they  were 
known  to  their  friends  and  eountrymen,  by  the 
•ther  to  the  Romans  or  strangers. 

ii  Alfbeos,  father  of  Levi,  or  Matthew, 
whom  Jesos  tocik.  to  be  an  Apostle  and  Evange- 
hm  Marie  ii,  14. 

ALTAR.  Sacrifices  are  nearly  as  ancient 
as  worship,  and  altars  are  of  almost  equal  an- 
tiqoi^.  Bcripture  speaks  of  altars,  erected  by 
the  patriarclM,  without  describing  their  form, 
sr  im  materials  of  which  they  were  composed. 
The  altar  which  Jacob  set  uj>  at  Bethel,  was 
the  stone  whieh  had  served  him  for  a  pillow ; 
Gideon  sacrificed  on  the  rock  before  his  house. 
The  first  altars  which  God  commapded  Moses 
|o  raise,  were  of  earth  or  rough  stones ;  and  it 
was  declared  that  if  iron  were  used  in  con- 
structing them  they  would  become  impure, 
Exod.  XX,  24,  25.  The  altar  which  Moses 
•ly  ined  Joshua  to  build  on  Mount  Ebal,  was 
to  be  of  unpolished  stones,  Deut.  xxvii,  5  -,  Josh, 
viii,  31 ;  and  it  is  verr  probable  that  such  were 
those  built  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The 
akar  which  Solomon  erec^d  in  the  temple 
vas  of  brass,  but  filled,  it  is  believed,  with 
rough  stones,  *2  Chion.  isr,  1-3.  It  was  twenty 
cobiu  loo^,  twenty  wide,  and  ten  high.  That 
boili  at  Jerusalem,  by  Zerubbabel,  after  the 
letnrn  from  Babylon,  was  of  rough  stones  \  as 
was  that  of  Maccabees.  Josepbus  says  that 
the  altar  which  in  his  time  was  in  the  temple 
was  of  rough  stones,  fifteen  cubits  high,  forty 
lone,  and  forty  wide. 

.  Among  the  Romans  altars  were  of  two  kinds, 
(he  higltfr  and  the  lower;  the  higher  were 
intrfnded  fbr  the  celestial  gods,  and  were  called 


aUarU^  fiom  aUuif  the  lower  were  for  iSbt 
terrestrial  and  infernal  gods,  and  were  cdled 
ara.  Those  dedicated  to  the  heavenly  gods 
were  RMsed  a  great  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  those  of  the  terrestrial  gods  were 
almost  even  with  the  surfiioe;  and  those  fbr 
the  infernal  deities  were  only  holes  dog  in  the 
ground  called  fcroinculi. 

Before  temples  were  in  use  the  altars  were 
placed  in  the  gvoves,  highways,  or  on  tops  of 
mountains,  inscribed  with  the  names,  ensigns, 
or  characters  of  the  respective  gods  to  whom 
they  belonged.  The  great  temples  at  Rome 
generally  contained  three  altars;  the  first  in 
the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  for 
incense  and  libations;  the  sec(md  before  the 
gate  of  the  temple,  for  the  sacrifices  of  victims ; 
and  the  third  was  a  portable  one  for  the  ofier- 
ings  imd  sacred  vestments  or  vessels  to  lie 
upon.  The  ancients  used  to  swear  upon  the 
altars  li^n  solemn  occasions,  such  as  confirm* 
ing  allianoeS)  treaties  of  peace,  &c  They 
were  also  places  of'  refuge,  and  served  as  an 
asylum  and  sanctuary  to  all  who  fiod  to  them, 
wnatever  their  crimes  were. 

The  prinoipal  altars  among  the  Jews  were 
those  of  incense,  of  bumt-oifering,  and  the 
ahar  or  table  for  the  shew  bread.  The  altar 
of  incense  was  a  small  table  of  shittim  wood 
coveced  with  plates  of  gold.  It  was  a  cubit 
long,  a  cubit  broad,  and  two  cubits  high.  At 
the  four  oomera  were  four  horns.  The  priest, 
whose  turn  it  was  lo  ofiiciate,  burnt  incense  on 
this  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice 
between  Uie  sprinkling  of  the  blo<M  and  ths 
laying  of  the  pieces  of  the  victim  on  the  altar 
of'^bumt^ffering.  He  did  the  same  also  in  the 
evening,  between  the  laying  of  the  pieces  om 
the  altar  and  the  drink-offering.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  prayed  in  suence|  and  their 
prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  pnests.  The 
altar  •of  bumt-offering  was  of  shittim  wood 
also,  and  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
priests,  by  staves  of  the  same  wood  overlaid 
with  brass.  In  Moses's  days  it  was  five  cubits 
square,  and  three  high :  but  it  wets  greatly  en- 
larg^ed  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  being  twenty 
cid>its  square,  anq  ten  in  height.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  brass,  and  had  a  horn  at  each  comer 
to  which  the  sacrifice  was  tied.  This  altar  was 
placed  in  the  open  air,  that  the  smoke  might 
not  sully  the  inside  of  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple. On  this  altar  the  holy  fire  was  renewed 
urom  time  to  time,  and  kept  constandy  burn- 
ing. Hereon,  likewise,  the  sacrifices  of  lambs 
aid  bullocks  were  burnt,  especially  a  lamb 
every  morning  at  the  third  hour,  or  mne  of  the 
clock,  and  a  lamb  every  afternoon  at  three, 
E^xod.  XX,  24.  25;  xxvii,  1,  2,  4;  xxxviii,  1. 
The  altar  of  bumt-oifering  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refugee.  j!'he 
wilful  misderer,  indeed,  sought  protection  there 
in  vain;  fbr  by  the  express  command  of  C3od 
he  might  be  dragged  to  justice,  even  from  the 
altar.  The  altar  or  table  of  shew  bread  was  of 
shittim  wood  also,  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
and  hsd  a  border  round  it  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture. It  was  two  cubits  lonf^  one  wide,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  height    Ttus  uble  stood  in 
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Iba  iaoictMni  sanctorv/m,  [iioly  of  holier]  and 
imoii  It  were  placed  the  loavet  of  shew  oread. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jew«  from  their  cap- 
tivity, and  the  building  of  the  second  temnle, 
the  form  and  size  of  the  altars  were  somewnat 
changed. 

Sacrifices  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
could  not  be  oifeied  except  by  the  priests  *,  and 
at  any  other  place  than  on  the  altar  of  the 
tabernacle  or  the  temole.  Furthermore,  they 
were  not  to  be  offered  to  idols,  nor  with  any 
superstitious  riles.  See  Lev.  xvii,  1-7 ;  Deut. 
xii,  15,  16.  "Without  these  precautionary  mea- 
sures, the  true  religion  would  heirdly  have  been 
secure.  If  a  different  arrangement  had  been 
adopted,  if  the  priests  had  been  scattered  about 
to  various  altars,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
salutary  restraint  which  wouul  result  from  a 
mutual  observation  of  each  other,  they  would 
no  doubt  some  of  them  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  others,  in 
their  separate  situation,  would  not  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  resist  tne  wishes  of  the  multi- 
tude, had  those  wishes  been  wrong.  The 
necessity  of  sacrificing  at  one  altar,  (that  of 
the  tabernacle  or  templej  is  frequenUy  and 
emphatically  insisted  on,  Deut.  xii,  13, 14 ;  and 
all  other  altars  are  disapDroved,  Lev.  xxvi,  30, 
compare  Joshua  xxii,  5-54.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  appears  that,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  especially  in  the  days  of  the  kings, 
altars  were  multiplied;  but  they  fell  iinder 
suspicions,  althougnsome  of  them  were  perhaps 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  that  prophets,  whose  cha- 
racters were  above  all  suspicion,  sacrificed,  in 
some  instances,  in  other  places  than  Uie  one 
desiffnated  by  the  laws.  1  Sam.  xiii,  3-14; 
xvi.  1-5 ;  1  King  xviii,  21-40. 

AMALEKITES,  a  people  whose  country 
adjoined  the  southern  border  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  descendants  of  Amalck,  the  son  of 
EUiphaz,  and  grandson  of  E^u.  But  Moses 
speaks  of  the  Amalekites  long  before  this 
Amalek  was  born;  namely,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  when  Chedoilaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
devastated  their  country.  Gen.  xiv,  7;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferrwl  that  there  was  some 
other  and  more  ancient  Amalek,  from  whom 
this  people  sprem?.  The  Arabians  have  a 
tradition  that  this  Amalek  was  a  son  Of  Ham ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  so  early  as  the 
march  from  Egypt  the  Amalekites  were  a  peo- 
ple powerful  enough  to  attack  the  Israelites^  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  they  should  derive 
their  ancestry  from  Ham,  than  from  the  then 
recent  stock  of  the  grandson  of  Elsau.  It  may 
also  be  said,  that  the  character  and  fate  of  this 
people  were  more  consonant  with  the  dealings 
of  Providence  toward  the  families  of  the  for- 
mer. This  more  early  origin  of  the  AmaleK- 
ites  wiU  likewise  explain  why  Balaam  called 
tliem  the  "  first  of  the  nations." 

They  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
party  or  tribe  of  the  shepherds  who  invaded 
B^ypt,  and  kept  it  in  subjection  for  two  hundred 
years.    This  will  agrei*  with  the  Arabian  tra- 


dition as  to  their  descent.  It  alio  agrees  vith 
their  pastoral  and  martial  habits,  as  well  as 
with  their  geographical  position;  which  -wbm 
perhaps  made  cnoice  of  on  their  retiring  firom 
jS^^ypt,  adjoining  that  of  their  countrymen  the 
PhlUstines,  whose  history  is  veiy  similar.  It 
also  furnishes  a  motive  for  their  hostility  U>  the 
Jews,  and  their  treacherous  attempt  to  destroy 
them  in  the  desert.  The  CTOund  of  this  hoa- 
tility  has  been  very  generauy  sii^posed  to  ksTe 
been  founded  in  the  remembrance  of  Jacob's 
depriving  their  progenitor  of  his  birthright. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  the  Edomites,  who  had 
this  ground  for  a  hatred  to  the  Jews,  made  einy 
attempt  to  molest  them^  nor  that  Moses  ever 
reproaches  the  Amalekites  for  attacking  the 
Israelites  as  their  brethren;  nor  do  we  ever 
find  in  Scripture  that  the  Amalekites  joined 
with  the  Edomites,  but  always  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  the  Philistines.  These  consider- 
ations would  be  sufficient,  had  we  no  other 
reasons  for  believing  tliem  not  to  be  of  the  stock 
of  Blsau.  They  may,  however,  be  deduced 
from  a  higher  origin:  and  viewing  them  as 
Cuthite  shepherds  and  warriors,  we  have  an 
adequate  explanation  both  of  their  imperious 
and  warlike  character,  and  of  the  motive  of 
their  hostility  to  the  Jews  in  particular.  If 
expelled  with  the  rest  of  their  race  from  Egjrpt 
they  could  not  but  recollect  the  fatal  overthrow 
at  tnc  Red  Sea ;  and  if  not  participators  in  that 
catastrophe,  still,  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  they  must  bear  this  event  in  remem- 
brance with  bitter  feelings  of  revenge.  But  an 
additional  motive  is  not  wanting  for  this  hos- 
tility, especially  for  its  first  act.  The  Amalek- 
ites probably  knew  that  the  Israelites  were 
advancing  to  take  nosscssion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  resolvea  to  frustrate  the  purposes 
of  God  in  this  respect  Hence  they  did  not 
wait  for  their  near  approach  to  that  coimtry, 
but  came  down  from  their  settlements,  on  its 
southern  borders,  to  attack  them  unawares  at 
Rephidim.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Amalekites 
came  on  the  Israelites,  when  encamped  at  that 
place,  little  expecting  such  an  assault.  Moses 
commanded  Joshua,  with  a  chosen  band,  to 
attack  the  Amalekites ;  whUe  he,  with  Acron 
and  Hur,  went  up  the  mountain  Horeb.  During 
the  engSLgement,  Moses  held  up  his  hands  to 
heaven ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  maintained 
in  this  attitude,  the  IsraeUtes  prevailed,  but 
when  through  weariness  they  fell,  the  Ama- 
lekites prevailed.  .Aaron  and  Hur,  seeing  this, 
held  up  his  hands  till  the  latter  were  entirely 
defeated  with  s^reat  slaughter,  Exod.  xvii. 

The  Amal^tes  were  indeed  the  earliest  and 
the  most  bitter  enemies  the  Jews  had  to  en- 
counter. They  attacked  them  in  the  desert ; 
and  sought  every  opportunity  afterward  of 
molesting  them.  TJnaer  the  judges,  the  Ama- 
lekites, m  conjunction  with  the  Midianites, 
invaded  the  land  of  Israel;  when  they  were 
defeated  by  Gideon,  Judges  vi,  vii.  But  God* 
for  their  nrst  act  of  treachery,  had  declared 
that  he  would  "utterly  put  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  fit)m  under  heaven;**  a 
denunciation  which  was  not  long  after  accom- 
plished.    Saul   destroyed  their   entire   army 
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viik  the  ejcoepiion  of  A^g  their  ldli^{  for 
ipaiiug^  wfaom,  and  penniuing'  tbe  Israelites  to 
ukt  tlM  spoil  of  their  ibes,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pkasore  of  the  Lord,  who  took  the  sceptre  from 
hin.  Agag  was  immediately  afterward  hewn 
tnpieoes  oy  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xv.  It  is  remark- 
sble,  that  most  authors  make  Saul's  pursuit  of 
the  Amakkxtes  to  commence  from  the  lower 
ftiphrtoes,  instead  of  from  the  southern  border 
«f  the  land  of  Canaaai.  (See  Htvciiah.)  Da- 
vid a  few  Tears  after,  defeated  another  of  their 
araues;  of  whom  only  four  hundred  men  esca- 
ped on  camels,  I  Sam.  xxx;  after  which  event, 
the  Amalekites  appear  to  have  been  obliterated 
as  a  nation. 

AMASA,  the  son  of  Ithra  and  Abigail,  Da- 
vid's sister,  whom  Absalom,  when  he  rebelled 
against  his  father,  appointed  general  of  his 
army^  2  Sam.  xvii,  26.  Amasa  having  thus 
receiTed  the  command  of  Absalom's  troops,  en- 
gased  his  cousin  Joab,  general  of  David's  army, 
and  was  worsted.  But,  after  the  defeat  of  Ab- 
salom's party,  David,  being  angry  at  Joab  for 
kinin?  Absalom,  pardoned  Amasa,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  own  army.  Upon  the 
revolt  of  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  David  gave 
orders  to  Amasa  to  assemble  all  Judah  and 
march  a^inst  Sheba.  Amasa  not  being  aUe 
to  form  nis  army  in  the  time  prescribed,  David 
direded  Abishai  to  nursue  Sheba  with  the 
ruards.  Joab,  with  nis  people,  accompanied 
fahn ;  and  these  troops  were  scarcely  got  as  far 
as  the  great  stone  m  Gibeon,  berore  Amasa 
came  and  joined  them  with  his  fbrces.  Then 
said  Joab  lo  Amasa.  **  Art  thou  in  health,  my 
brother  1''  and  took  him  by  the  beard  with  his 
right  band  to  kiss  him;  and  treacherously 
smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib,  so  that  he  expired. 

AMAZIABL,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  2 
Chron.  xxir,  27^  son  of  Joask  succeeded  nis 
father  A.  M.  3165,  B.  C.  839.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
rei»ned  twenty-nine  years  at  Jerusalem.  "  He 
dia  good  in  the  si^t  of  the  Lord,  but  not  with 
a  perfbct  heart."  \Vhen  settled  in  his  kingdom, 
be  put  to  death  the  murderers  of  his  father,  but 
avoided  a  barbarous  practice  then  too  common, 
to  destroy  also  their  cnildren ;  in  which  he  had 
respect  to  the  precept,  "  The  fathers  shall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall 
the  cliildren  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers ; 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  ovm 
■in.'^Deut.  xxiv,  16;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1-3. 

in  the  muster  which  Amaziaii  made  of  his 
people,  he  found  three  hundred  thousand  men 
able  to  bezu*  arms.  He  hired,  besides,  one  hun- 
dred tliousand  men  of  Israel ;  for  which  he  paid 
the  kln^  of  Israel  a  hundred  talents,  about 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds  English.  His  de- 
ncn  was  to  employ  these  troops  against  Eidom, 
wnich  had  revolted  from  Judah,  in  the  t^q  of 
Joram,  about  fifty-four  years  before,  2  Kings, 
viii.  20.  But  a  prophet  of  the  Loni  came  to 
htm.  and  said,  "  O  long,  let  not  the  army  of 
Israel  ^  with  thee ;  for  the  Lord  is  not  with 
hne^.  Amaziah,  hereupon,  sent  back  those 
Ifoops ;  and  they  returning,  stronfi;ly  irritated 
a^amst  Amaziah,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
cities  of  Judah,  from  Bethoron  to  Samaria, 


killed  three  thousand  men,  and  carried  off  a 
great  booty,  to  make  themselves  amends  for 
Uie  loss  of  the  plunder  of  Edom.  Amaziah, 
with  his  own  forces  gave  battle  to  the  Bdom- 
ites  in  the  Valley  of  salt,  and  defeated  them; 
but  having  thus  punished  Edom,  and  taken  their 
idols,  he  adored  them  as  his  own  deities.  Xhis 
provoked  the  Lord,  who  permitted  Amaziah  to 
be  so  blinded  as  to  believe  himself  invincible. 
He  therefore  sent  to  defy  the  king  of  Israel, 
saying,  "  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the 
fhce."  The  motive  of  this  challenge  was  pro- 
bably to  oblige  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  repair 
the  ravages  which  his  troops  had  committed 
on  their  return  homewards.  Joash  answered 
him  by  the  fable  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
the  thistle  trodden  down  by  a  beast,  2  Kings 
xiv,  8,  9.  But  Amaziah,  deaf  to  these  reason- 
ings, advanced  to  Bethshemcsh,  and  was  defeat- 
ed and  taken  prisoner  there^  by  Joash,  who 
carried  him  to  Jerusalem.  Joasn  ordered  the 
demolition  of  four  hundred  cubits  of  the  city 
wall,  carried  to  Samaria  all  the  gold  and  silver, 
the  rich  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  the  treasu- 
ries of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  sons  of  those 
among  his  own  people  who  had  been  hostages 
there.  Amaziah  reigned  after  this,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  at  Jerusalem,  but  returned  not  to 
the  Lord.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  from  a 
conspiracy  to  Lachish ;  but  was  assassinated. 
He  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  city  of 
David,  and  Uzziah,  or  Azariah.  his  son,  about 
sixteen  years  of  agre,  succeeded  him. 

AMBASSADOK,  a  messenger  sent  by  a 
sovereign,  to  transact  affairs  of  great  moment. 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  called  ambassadors, 
because,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  King 
of  kings,  they  declare  his  will  to  men,  and  pro- 

rtse  the  terms  of  their  reconciliation  to  God, 
Cor.  V,  20 ;  Eph.  vi,  20.  Eliakira,  Shebna, 
and  Joah,  the  servants  of  king  Hezekiah,  were 
called  "  ambassadors  of  peace."  In  their  mas- 
ter's name  they  ecu^estly  solicited  a  peace  from 
.the  Assyrian  monarch,  but  were  made  "to 
weep  bitterly"  with  the  disappointment  and  re- 
fusal, Isaiah  xxxiii,  7. 

AMBER,  ^oarnTkiek.  i.  4,  27 ;  viii,  2.  The 
amber  is  a  hard  inflammable  bitumen.  When 
rubbed  it  is  highly  endowed  with  that  remark- 
able property  called  electricity,  a  word  which 
the  modems  have  formed  ftt>m  its  Greek  name 
^Xcirr^y.  But  the  ancients  had  also  a  mixed 
metal  of  fine  copper  and  silver,  resembling  the 
amber  in  colour,  and  called  by  the  same  name. 
From  tho  version  of  Ezekiel  i,  4,  by  the  LXX, 

Kai  iff  Tto  uiato  dvrov  l»i  hpaatf  i)Alffrp«v  iy  ftia^ncv 
wpoif  "And  in  the  midst  of  it  as  the  appear- 
ance of  electriun  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,'^  it  ap- 
pears that  those  translators  by  4XI«r(Mi',  could  not 
mean  amber^  which  grows  dim  as  soon  as  it  fi»el8 
the  fire,  and  quickly  dissolves  into  a  resinous  or 
pitchy  substance ;  but  the  mixed  metal  above 
mentioned,  which  is  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  its  beautifVil  lustre,  and  which, 
when  e]q>oeed  to  the  fire  l^e  other  metals, 
^ows  more  Wight  and  shining.  St.  Jerom, 
Theodoret,  St.  G&egory  and  Origen  think,  that, 
in  the  above  cited  paasisges  firom  Ezekiel,  apre- 
ciouB  and  highly  polished  metal  is  meant. 


ABim 


•  AMEN.  tOKytnHebffeWfSiHiifieftlnie^/aKA- 
ful,  cerUim,  It  ia  used  likewise  in  affirmation ; 
and  was  often  thus  emplojred  by  our  Saviour: 
"  Amen,  amen,"  that  is,  "  Verily,  verily."  It  is 
also  und^TBlood  aseroressin^a  wish,  **  Amen! 
so  be  it !"  or  an  amrmation,  **  Amen,  yes,  I 
beliDve  it :"  Num.  v,  93.  She  shall  answer, 
"  Amen !  amen !"  Dcut.  xxvii,  15,  16, 17,  &c. 
"  All  the  people  shall  answer,  Amen !  amen  !" 
1  Cor.  xiv.  Id.  "  How  shall  he  who  oocupieth 
the  place  of  the  unlearned,  say.  Amen !  at  thy 
^Ting  of  thanks  1  seeing  he  understandeth  not 
what  thou  sayesL"  *'  The  promises  of  G^  are 
Amea  in  Christ;"  that  is,  certain,  confirmed, 
mnted,  2  Cor.  i,  90.  The  Hebrews  end  the 
five  books  of  Psalms,  according  to  their  distri- 
bution of  them,  with  **  Amen,  amen ;"  which 
the  Sq)tuagint  translate,  F^yairo,  yipoiro^  and  the 
Latins,  JFHat^Jlat.  The  Gospels,  &c,  are  ended 
with  AMEN.  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
churches,  preserve  this  word  in  their  prayers, 
as  well  as  alleluia  and  faosanna.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  public  prayers,  the  people  ancient- 
ly answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Amen !"  and 
Jerom  says,  that,  at  Rome,  when  the  people 
answered,  '*  Amen  1"  the  sound  was  Kke  a  clap 
of  thunder,  in  stmilUmdinem  ecHestis  tonitrui 
*Amen  nboal.  [Amen  rings  again  like  a  peal 
of  thunder.]  The  Jews  assert  that  the  gates 
of  heaven  are  cmened  to  him  who  answers, 
"  Amen !"  with  all  his  might. 

The  Jewish  doctors  rive  three  rules  for  pro- 
nouncing the  word :  1.  That  it  be  not  pronounc- 
ed too  hastily  and  rapidly,  but  with  a  grave  and 
distinct  voice.  2.  That  it  be  not  lowier  than 
the  tone  of  him  that  blesses.  3.  That  it  be  ex- 
pressed in  faith,  with  a  certain  persuasion  that 
God  would  bless  them,  and  hear  their  prayers. 

Amen  is  a  title  of  our  Lord,  "  The  Amen, 
the  true  and  faithful  witness,"  Rev.  i,  14. 

AMETHYST.  noVw,  Exod.  xxviii,  19;  and 
xxix,  12;  and  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 

Xxi,  20,  dutBvoros. 

A  transparent  gem,  of  a  colour  which  seems 
composed  of  a  strong  bhie  and  deep  red  ;  and, 
according  as  either  prevails,  affords  different 
tinges  of  purple,  sometimes  approaching  to  vio- 
let, and  sometimes  even  fading  to  a  rose  colour. 
The  stone  called  amethyst  by  the  ancients  was 
evidently  the  same  with  that  now  generally 
known  by  this  nama;  which  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  regard  to  some  other  gems.  The 
oriental  is  the  hardest,  scarcest,  and  most  valu- 
able. It  was  the  ninth  stone  in  the  pectoral  of 
the  high  priest,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  twelfth 
in  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

AMMINADAB,  or  ABENADAB,  a  Levite, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Kirjath-jearim,  with  whom 
the  ark  was  d^sited  aner  it  was  brought  back 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vii.  This 
Amminadab  dwelt  in  Gibeath,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  city^  of  Kiijath-jearim. 

2.  The  chariots  of  Amminadab  are  mention- 
ed. Canticles  vi,  13,  as  being  extremely  light. 
He  is  thaught  to  h«ve  been  some  celebrated 
charioteer,  whose  horses  were  singulariy  swifl. 

AMMON,  or  HAMMON,  or  JUPITER- 
AMMON,  an  epithet  given  to  Jnpiter  in  Lybia, 
where  wa*  a  ceMnratad  temple  of  that  deity 


under  the  denomhiation  of  Jupiter  Ammoi^ 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Ghreat. 

The  word  Amount  which  hnports  **  shining," 
according  to  Jid>lonski,  denoted  the  effects  pro* 
duced  by  the  sun  on  auaining  the  equator,  such 
as  the  increase  of  the  days ;  a  more  splendid 
light;  and  above  all,  the  fortunate  presage  of 
tM  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  its  consequent 
abundance. 

Ammon  is  by  others  derived  from  Ham,  the 
son  of  Noah,  wno  first  peopled  Eerpt  and  Lybia, 
after  the  flood;  and,  when  idolatry  began  to 
gain  CTOund  soon  after  this  period,  became  the 
chief  deity  of  those  two  countries,  in  which  his 
descendants  continued.  A  temple,  it  is  said| 
was  built  to  his  honour,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Lybia,  upon  a  spot  of  good 
ground,  about  two  leagues  broad,  which  form- 
ed a  kind  of  island  or  oasis  in  a  sea  of  sand. 
He  was  esteemed  the  Zeus  of  Ghreece,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  Latiiftn,  as  well  as  the  Ammon  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  process  of  time,  these  two  names 
were  joined ;  and  he  was  callea  Jupiter  Ammon. 
For  this  reason  the  city  of  Ammon,  No-ammon, 
or  the  city  of  Ham,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  Plutarch  says, 
that  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities  which  seemed 
to  have  any  correspondence  with  the  Zeus  of 
(Jreccc,  Amon  or  Ammon  was  the  most  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate.  From  Egypt  his  name 
and  worship  were  brought  into  Greece ;  as  in- 
deed were  almost  all  the  names  of  all  the  deities 
that  were  there  worshipped.  Jupiter  Ammon, 
or  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  was  usually  represent- 
ed under  the  figure  of  a  ram  ;  though  in  some 
medals  he  appears  of  a  human  shape,  havinj^ 
only  two  ram  8  horns  growing  out  beneath  his 
ears.  The  Egyptians,  says  Proclus,  in  the 
Timsus  of  Plato,  had  a  singular  veneration  for 
the  ram,  because  the  image  of  Ammon  bore  its 
head,  and  because  this  first  sign  of  the  zodiac 
was  the  presage  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Eu 
sebius  adds,  that  this  symbol  marked  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  sign  of  the  ram. 
.2.  Ammon,  or  Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot,  by 
his  youngest  daughter,  Gen.  xlx,  38.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead. 

AMMONIANS,  the  disciples  of  Ammonius 
Saccas,  of  the  Alexandrian  school.^  His  cha- 
racter was  so  equivocal,  that  it  is  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Heathen  or  a  Christian.  Mr. 
Milner  calls  him  **  a  Pagan  Christian,"  who 
imagined  "  that  all  religions,  vulgar  and  philo- 
sophical, €h-ecian  and  barbarous,  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  in  substance. 
He  undertook,  by  allegorizing  and  subtilizing 
various  fables  and  systems,  to  make  up  a  coali- 
tion of  all  sects  and  religions ;  and  from  his 
labours,  cominued  by  his  disciples, — some  of 
whose  works  still  remain, — his  followers  were 
taught  to  look  on  Jew,  philosopher,  vulgar. 
Paffan,  and  Christian,  as  all  of  the  same  creed, 
and  worshippers  of  the  same  Grod,  whether  de- 
nominated "Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

AMMONITES,  the  descendants  of  Ammon, 
the  son  of  Lot.  They  took  possession  of  the 
country  called  by  tneir  name,  ailer  iirving 


dnm  out  the  Zfun&uBamioM,  who  wm  iu 
antiait  inhabitants.      The  precise  period  at 
wJiich  this  ejcpuision  took  place  ia  not  aacer- 
UhmL    The  Ammoaites  hid  kings,  and  were 
imriiT4nnfisfri^  Jer.  iz,  25^  26,.  and  seem  to 
Uve  been  pnncipallv  addicted  to  husbandry. 
Tbey,  as  well  aa  the  Moabitea,  were  amongrthe 
Batbns  whose  peace  or  proaperity  the  Israelites 
vere  iorbidden  to  disturb,  0eut.  ii,  19,  &c. 
HoweTcr,  neilher  the  one  nor  the  other  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  congrseation  to  the 
ieoih.  generation,  because  they  dki  not  come 
pet  to  reliere  them  in  the  wUdemeas,  aud  were 
impUcated  in  hiring  Balaam  to  curse  them. 
Their  chief  and  peculiar  deity  is,  in  Scripture, 
ullfd  Mok)ch.    Uhemosh  was  also  a  ^od  of 
the  Ammomtes.     Before  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan,  the  Amorites  conquered  a  great  part 
of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Ammonites 
Bad  Moabites ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  Moses,  and 
divided  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 
Pmrioos  to  the  time  of  Jephthah,  B.  C.  11^, 
the  AnuDonites  engaged  as  principals  in  a  war, 
ooder  a  king  whose  name  is  not  given,  against 
the  Israelites.     This  prince,  determining  to  re- 
corer  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
Badt  a  sodden  irruption  into  it,  reduced  the 
land,  and  k^  the  inhabitants  in  subjection  for 
ei|hteea  years.     He  afterwards  crossed  Jordan 
wah  a  desigTi  of  fallin?  upon  the  tribes  of 
Jodah,  Beniaminj  and  ^hniim.    The  Israel- 
ite* resisted  the  invader ;  and,  assembling  at 
Mi^h,  chose  Jq>hthah  for  their  general,  and 
Kut  an  ezpostulatory  messa^  to  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  Judges  x,  xl    Hm  king  re- 
plied, that  those  lands  belonged  to  the  Ammon- 
flea,  vho  had  been  unjusuy  dispossessed  of 
tlkem  by  the  Israelites,  when  they  came  out  of 
%ypc,  and  exhorted  Jephthah  to  restore  them 
peaoeably  to  tiie  lawful  owners.    Jephthah  re- 
monstrated on  the  iniostice  of  his  claim ;  but 
fioding  a  war  inevitable,  he  fell  upon  the  Am- 
BLoaiiea  near  Aroer,  and  defeated  them  with 
freai  sUoghter.     On  this  occasion  the  Ammon- 
ites bat  twenty  cities;  and  thus  an  end  was 
pot,  after  eighteen  years'   bondage,    to    the 
trranny  of  Ammon  oTer  the  Israelites  beyond 
Jordan.   In  the  days  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xi,  B.  C. 
IQdo,  the  old  claim  of  the  Ammonites  was  re- 
med  by  Naheuh  their  kin? ,  and  they  laid  siege 
to  'he  dty  of  Jabesh.    The  inhabitants  were 
indined  to  ackno-wledge  Nahash  as  their  sove- 
ni|B;  but  he  would  accept  their  submission 
^y  OB  conditioin   that^  tyaj  one  of  them 
mM  consent  to  lose  his  right  eye,  and  that 
tbs  he  migrht  fix   a  lastinj^  reproach  upon 
l^ad:  but  frmn  this  humibatlng^  and  severe 
nciotiltion  they  were  delivered  by  Saul,  who 
^'^ar^^iii^ied  and  dispersed  the  army  of  Nahash. 
^P<»  the  death  of  Nahash,  David  sent  ambas- 
■akjc^  U)  his  son  and  successor  Hanun,  to  con- 
jErasalite  him    on   his   accession ;    but   these 
i^sadors  were  treated  as  spies,  and  dis- 
^BKd  in  a  very  reproachful  manner,  2  Sam.  x. 
'^  iadigmty  was  punished  hj  Darid  with 
^^^^^    lUbbaJi,  the  capital  of  Hanun,  and 
^  «her  cities  of  Ammon,  which  resisted  the 
P*^3r««  of  the  conqueror,  were  destroyed  and 
■^^zftiiathe  gjoond;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
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put  to  death  or  rediioad  to  servitude.  Tn  ths 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Ammonites  united 
with  their  brethren,  the  Moabites,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir.  against  the  king  of 
Juaah;  but  they  were  completely  routed.  They 
were  aAerward  overthrown  by  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  made  tributary,  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
8 ;  and  rebelling  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jotham, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing peace  at  a  very  dear  rate.  After  the  tribes 
of  iCsubea,  Qad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  wen  carried  into  ci^>tivity  by  Tielath 
Pileser,  B.  C.  740,  the  Ammonites  and  Moah- 
ites  took  possession  of  the  cities  belonging  to 
these  tribes,  and  were  rq^roached  for  it  by 
Jeremiah,  zlix,  1.  Their  ambassadors  were 
exhorted  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezsar,  and 
threatened,  on  their  refusal,  with  captivity  and 
slavery,  Jer.  xxvii,  2, 3, 4.  The  Prophet  Elzekiel, 
XXV,  4«-10,  denounces  their  entire  destruction, 
and  informs  them,  that  God  would  deliver  them 
up  to  the  people  of  the  east ;  and  that  the  Am- 
monites should  no  more  be  mentioned  among 
the  nations :  and  this  punishment  they  were  to 
suffer  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  account  of 
thei«  calamities,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  This  malediction 
began  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  fifth 
year  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebu« 
chadnexzar  mode  war  ajniinBt  all  the  people 
around  Judea,  A.  M.  M&  or  3421,  B.  d.  583. 
It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  granted  to  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites  liberty  to  return  into  their 
own  country,  whence  they  had  been  removed 
by  Nebuchadnezsar;  for  they  were  exposed  to 
the  revolutions  that  were  common  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  were  suojeot 
sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Efg]Fpt,  and  som&> 
times  to  the  kines  of  Syria.  Poiybius  informs 
us,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  tooK  Rabboth,  or 
Philadelphia,  the  eapitid  of  the  Ammonites, 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into 
it,  A.  M.  3B06,  B.  C.  198.  During  the  persecu- 
tions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammonites 
manifested  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  exer- 
cised  great  cruelties  against  such  of  them  as 
lived  in  their  parts.  At  length  their  city  Jasor, 
and  the  neighbouring  town,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Jews,  who  smote  the  men,  carried  their  wives 
and  children  into  captivity,  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  city.  Thus  ended  their  last  conflict 
with  the  descendants  of  Israel.  Ammon  was, 
however,  a  highly  productive  and  popubus 
country  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Syria ;  and  several  of  the 
ten  allied  cities,  which  gave  name  to  the  cele* 
brated  Decapolis,  were  included  within  its 
boundaries.  lEven  when  first  invaded  by  the 
Saracens,  this  country,  including  Moab,  was 
enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of  trade, 
covered  with  a  line  of  forts,  and  possessed  some 
strong  and  jxipulous  cities.  Volney  bears  wit- 
ness, "  that  in  the  immense  plains  of  the  Hau- 
ran,  ruins  are  continually  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  what  is  said  of  its  actual  fertility  perfectly 
corresponds  with  the  idea  given  or  it  in  the 
Hebrew  writings."  The  ftu4  of  its  natural  fer- 
tility is  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  it.    And  "  it  is  evident,"  says  Bmch* 
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haidt,  **  thajt  the  whok  country  most  hare  been 
extremely  well  cultivated  in  order  to  have 
afforded  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of  so 
many  towns,"  as  are  now  visible  only  in  thfir 
ruins.  While  the  fruitfulneas  of  the  land  of 
Ammon,  and  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
power  in  which  it  subsisted  long  prior  and  long 
subse(iuent  to  the  date  of  the  predictions,  are 
thus  indisputably  established  by  historical  evi- 
<lence  and  oy  existing  proofs,  the  researches  of 
recent  travellers  Twho  were  actuated  by  the 
mere  desire  of  exploring  these  radons  and  ob' 
taining  geographical  information)  have  made 
known  its  present  aspect;  and  testimony  the 
most  clear,  unexceptionable,  and  conclusive, 
has  been  borne  to  the  state  of  dire  desolation 
to  which  it  is  and  has  long  been  reduced. 

It  was  prophesied  concerning  Ammon,  "  Son 
of  man,  set  thy  face  against  the  Ammonites, 
and  prophesy  against  them.  I  will  make  Rab- 
bah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stable  for  camels  and 
a  couching  place  for  flocks.  Behold,  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand  upon  thee^  and  deliver 
thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  Heathen ;  I  will  cut  thee 
off  from  the  people,  and  cause  thee  to  perish 
out  of  the  countnes ;  I  will  destroy  thee.  The 
Ammonites  shall  not  be  remembered  among 
the  nations.  Rabbah"  (the  chief  city)  ''  of  the 
Ammonites  shall  be  a  diesolate  heap.  Ammon 
shall  be  a  perpetual  desolation,"  Ezek.  xxv,  2, 
.5,  7, 10;  xxi,  ^;  Jer.  xlix,  2;  Zenh.  ii,  9. 

Ammon  was  to  be  delivered  to  be  a  spoil  to 
the  Heathen — to  be  destroyed,  and  to  be  a  per- 
petual desolation.  '*  All  this  country,  formerly 
so  populous  and  flourishing,  is  now  changed 
into  a  vast  desert."  (Seetztirs  Travels,)  Rmns 
are  seen  in  every  direction.  The  country  is 
divided  between  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs,  but 
chiefly  possessed  by  the  latter.  The  extortions 
of  the  one,  and  the  depredations  of  the  other, 
keep  it  in  "  perpetual  desolation,"  and  make  it 
*'  a  spoil  to  the  Heathen."  "  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  uninhabited,  being  aban- 
doned to  the  wandering  Arabs,  and  the  towns 
.and  villages  arc  in  a  state  of  total  ruin."  (^Jldd.) 
"  At  every  aiep  are  to  be  found  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  cities,  the  remains  of  many  temples, 
public  edifices,  and  Ghreek  churches.  {Burck- 
hartWs  TraveU.)  The  cities  are  left  desolate. 
"  Many  of  the  ruins  present  no  objects  of  any 
interest.  They  consist  of  a  few  walls  of  dwell- 
ing housesj  heaps  of  stones,  the  foundations  of 
some  public  edifices,  and  a  few  cisterns  filled' 
up ;  there  is  nothing  entire,  though  it  appears 
that  the  mode  of  buiUing  was  very  solid,  all 
the  remains  being  formed  of  large  stones.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Ammon  there  is  a  fertile  plain 
inter^)eraed  with  low  hillSj  which  for  the  great- 
er part  are  covered  with  ruins."  {BurckMrdt^s 
TraioeU  in  Syria,)  While  the  country  is  thus 
de^ioiled  and  desolate,  there  are  valieys  and 
tracts  throughout  it  which  "  are  covereid  with 
a  fine  coat  of  verdant  pasture,  and  are  places 
of  lesort  to  the  Bedouins,  where  they  pasture 
their  camels  and  their  sheep."  {Buckingham's 
TVavds  in  Palestin€,)  "  The  whole  way  we 
traversed,"  says  Seetzen,  "  we  saw  villages  in 
^roins.  and  met  numbers  of  Arabs  with  their 
dBO.    Mr.  Buekiiurham  describet  a 


building  amonc  the  ruins  of  Ammon,  "  tlis  mn 
sonry  of  whioi  was  evidently  constructed  of 
materials  gathered  jQrom  the  ruins  of  other  and 
older  buildines  on  the  spot.  On  entering  it  at 
the  south  end,"  he  odds,  "  we  come  to  an  open 
square  court,  with  arched  recesses  on  each  side, 
the  sides  nearly  facine  tlie  cardinal  point*. 
The  recesses  in  the  northern  and  southern  wall 
were  originall)r  open  passages,  and  had  arched 
door  ways  facing  each  other ;  but  the  first  of 
these  was  found  wholly  closed  up,  and  the  last 
was  partially  filled  up,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
passage,  just  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  one 
man  and  of  the  goats,  which  the  Arab  keepers 
drive  in  here  occasionally  for  shelter  during 
the  night."  He  relates  that  he  lay  down  among 
"  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,"  close  beside  the 
ruins  of  Ammon;  and  particularly  remaike 
that,  during  the  ni?ht,  he  "  was  almost  entirely 
prevented  from  sleeping  by  the  bleating  of 
flocks."  So  literally  true  is  it,  although  Sc^- 
zen,  and  Burckhardt,  and  Buckingham.  wl»o 
relate  the  facts,  make  no  reference  or  allusion 
whatever  to  any  of  the  prophecies,  and  travelled 
for  a  different  object  than  Uie  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures, — that  "  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammoi^ 
ites  is  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a  couching  place 
for  flo<^s." 

"  The  Ammonites  shall  not  be  remembered 
amone  the  nations."  While  the  Jews,  who 
were  long  their  hereditary  enemies,  continue 
as  distinct  a  people  as  ever,  though  dispersed 
among  all  nations,  no  trace  of  the  Ammonites 
remain^;  none  are  now  designated  by  their 
name,  nor  do  any  claim  des^t  from  them. 
They  did  exist,  however,  long  afler  the  time 
when  the  eventual  annihilation  of  their  race 
was  foretold ;  for  they  retained  their  name,  and 
continued  a  great  multitude  until  the  second 
century  of  the  christian  aura.  (Justin  Martyr.') 
"  Yet  they  are  cut  off  from  the  people.  Am- 
mon has  perished  out  of  the  countries;  it  is 
destroyed."  No  people  is  attached  to  its  soil ; 
none  regard  it  as  their  country  and  adopt  its 
name :  *^And  the  Anunonites  are  not  remem- 
bered amon^  ^e  nations." 

"  Rabbalr'  (Rabbali  Ammon,  the  chief  city 
of  Ammon)  "  shall  be  a  desolate  heao."  Situ- 
ated, as  it  was,  on  each  side  of  the  borders  of 
a  plentiful  stream,  encircled  by  a  fruitful  region, 
strong  by  nature  anfi  fortified  by  art,  not 
could  have  justified  the  suspicion,  or  warn  ^ 
the  conjecture  in  the  mind  of  an  uninspired 
mortal,  that  the  royal  city  of  Ammon,  what* 
ever  disasters  might  possibly  befal  it  in  the  fate 
of  war  or  change  or  masters,  would  ever  un- 
dergo so  total  a  transmutation  as  to  become  a 
desolate  heap.  But  although,'  in  addition  to 
such  tokens  of  its  continuance  as  a  city,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  had  given  uninterrupted 
experience  of  its  stability,  ere  the  prophets  of 
Israel  denounced  its  fate ;  yet  a  period  of  equal 
length  has  now  marked  it  out,  as  it  exists  to 
this  day,  a  desolate  heap,  a  perpetual  or  per- 
manent desolation.  Its  ancient  name  is  stiU 
preserved  by  the  Arabs,  and  iu  site  is  now 
*'  covered  with  the  ruins  of  private  buildings— 
DoUung  of  them  remaining  except  the  ibunda* 
tions  fuid  some  of  the  door  poUf.    The  builii* 
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0^1^  eraosfld  to  the  atmoBpheie,  ai«  all  in 
^f,"(B%rMa>rdfs  Travtts  in  Sifria^  so  that 
tkgrmar  be  said  literally  to  form  a  desolate 
heiD.  Tiie  public  edifices,  which  once  strength- 
etto  or  adorned  the  city,  after  a  long  resistance 
10  decay,  are  now  also  desolate ;  and  the  re- 
rntins  of  the  most  entire  among  them,  sub- 
jected as  they  are  to  the  abuse  aud  spoliation 
of  the  vikl  Arabs,  can  be  adapted  to  no  better 
object  than  "  a  stable  for  camels."  Yet  these 
brolren  wafis  and  niin^  palaces,  says  Mr. 
Eeiih,  vhich  attest  the  ancient  splendour  of 
Anznon,  can  now  be  made  subservient,  by 
Beins  oif  a  sinele  act  of  reflection,  to  a  far 
DoUer  purpose  than  the  most  magnificent  edi- 
leei  on  earth  can  be,  when  they  are  corttem- 
3faued  as  monuments  on  whldi  the  historic  and 
prophetic  truth  of  Scripture  is  blended  in  one 
dridit  insmption. 

lUfORITE^,  the  descendants  of  Amori,  or 
Hanorri,  or  Amorrhseus,  Gren.  z,  16,  the  fourth 
son  of  Canaan,  whose  first  possessions  were  in 
(be  moimiains  of  Judea,  among  the  other  fami- 
lin  of  Canaan:  but,  growing  strong  above  their 
feBovs,  and  impatient  of  confinement  within 
ihe  narrow  boundaries  of  their  native  district, 
tkey  poised  the  Jordan,  and  extended  their 
eonjnests  over  the  finest  provinces  of  Moab 
and  Amnion ;  seizing  and  maintaining  posses- 
ODD  of  that  extensive  and  almost  insulated  por- 
tion of  country  included  between  the  rivers 
Jorian,  JabboK^nd  Amon.  This  Was  the 
loB^dom,  and  Heshbon  the  capital,  of  the 
Amorites,  under  Sihon  their  king,  when  the 
laradites,  in  their  way  from  Egypt,  re<|uested 
t  passage  through  their  country.  Thb  request, 
Itoverer,  Sihon  refused ;  and  came  out  against 
tlsm  with  all  his  force,  when  he  was  slam,  his 
people  extirpated,  and  his  kingdom  taken  pos- 
HRion  of  by  the  Israelites.  It  was  suDse- 
ipemly  divided  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Glad,  Num.  xiii,  29;  xxi,  13,  96;  Joshua 
V,  I;  xi,  3;  Judges  xi,  19,  22. 

AMOS,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
vho  in  his  youth  had  been  a  herdsman  in  Te- 
koLa  small  town  about  four  l^gues  southward 
of  Jenaalem.  He  was  sent  to  the  people  of 
tajiria,  to  bring  them  back  to  God  bjr  repcnt- 
Bace,  and  reformation  of  manners.  Hence  it 
isnatoral  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  been 
bom  widiin  the  territories  of  Israel,  and  that 
he  oriy  retired  to  Tekoa,  on  beinff  expelled 
from  Bethel  bj  Amasiah,  the  priest  of  the  calves 
K  Bethel  He  frecniently  complains  of  the  vio- 
loee  ofiered  him  bv  tlu>8e  who  endeavoured 
to  impoae  silence  on  him.  He  boldly  hiveighs 
gainst  the  crying  sins  of  the  Israelites,  such 
H  idotatrr,  oppression,  wantonness,  and  obstt- 
Mw.  Js<n  does  he  spare  the  sins  of  Judah, 
«  as  their  carnal  security,  sensuality,  and 
iq^Mtice.  He  utters  frequent  threatening 
^vut  them  both,  and  predicts  their  ruin.  It 
tttsbKrvable  in  this  propnecy,  that,  as  it  begins 
viQi  denunciations  of  judgment  and  desl^uo- 
^  against  the  Syrians,  Philistines,  Tyrians, 
^  other  enemies  of  the  Jews,  so  it  concludes 
^comfortable  promises  of  ^  restoration  of 
^t4cmade  of  David,  and  the  establishment 
of  ihekiiigdoiP  <if Ohiiit  Amos  ira*  oaUed  16 


the  prophetic  oiSce  in  the  time  of  Uiziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  king 
of  Israel. 

Some  writers,  in  adverting  to  the  condition 
of  Amos,  have,  with  a  minute  affectation  of 
criticism,  pretended  to  discover  a  certain  rude- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  his  style:  and  even  Je- 
rom  is  of  opmion  that  he  is  deficient  in  mag- 
nificence and  sublimity.  He  applies  to  him 
the  words  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself; 
that  he  was  rude  in  speech,  though  not  in 
knowledge;  axKi  his  authority,  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  ^has  influenced  many  commentators 
to  represent  him  as  entirely  rude,  and  void  of 
elegance;  whereas  it  requires  but  little  atten- 
tion to  be  convinced  that  he  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chiefest  of  the  prophets;**  equal 
to  the  greatest  in  loftiness  or  sentiment,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  the  splendour  of  Ms 
diction,  and  in  the  elegance  of  his  composition. 
Mr.  Locke  has  obser^,  that  his  comparisons 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  lions,  and  other  ani- 
mals, because  he  lived  among,  and  was  convers- 
ant with,  such  objects.  But,  indeed,  the  finest 
images  and  allusions,  which  adorn  ttie  poetical 
parts  6f  Scripture,  in  general  are  drawn  from 
scenes  of  nature,  and  from  the  grand  objects 
that  range  in  her  walks;  and  true  genius  ever 
delights  m  considering  these  as  the  real  sources 
of  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  whole  book 
of  Amos  is  animsOed  with  a  fine  and  masculine 
eloquence. 

AMULET,  a  charm  or  supposed  preservative 
against  diseases,  witchcraft,  or  any  other  mis- 
chief They  were  very  frequent  among  the 
Jews,  the  Gheeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  were 
made  of  stone,  metal,  animal  substances^  or,  in 
short,  any  thing  which  a  weak  imagmation 
suggested.  The  Jews  were  very  superstitious 
in  the  use  of  amulets,  but  the  Mishna  forbids 
them,  unless  received  from  some  person  of 
whose  cures,  at  least,  three  instances  could  be 
produced.  The  phylacteries  worn  by  the  Phsr 
risees  and  others  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  a 
sort  of  amulets. 

Amulets  among  the  Ghreeks  were  called, 
^vkaxHipia^  irt(>(mrra^d-ror(\ttruaraj  mpt&mtaTa^  fif^ 
pittj  and  t^KSXtna.  The  Latms  odled  them  omo- 
leta^  appffnsa^  pentacuUif  <f^.  Remains  of  this 
superstition  continue  among  ignorant  people 
even  in  this  country,  which  ou^ht  to  be  strongly 
discountenanced  as  weak  or  wicked.  The  wora 
amulet  is  probably  derived  from  amulaf  a  small 
vessel  witn  lustra!  water  in  it,  anciently  carried 
in  the  pocket  for  the  sake  of  purification  and 
expiation. 

AMYRALDISM,  a  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  as 
explained  and  asserted  by  Amyraldus,  or  Mo- 
ses Amyraut,  and  his  followers,  among  the 
refbrmed  in  France,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  doctrine  princi- 
pally consisted  of  the  following  particulars, 
viz.  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of  aH  men 
finom  which  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  do* 
cree;  that  none  ean  obtain  salvation  without 
fokh  in  Christ;  that  God  refhses  to  none  the 
power  of  believing,  though  he  does  not  grant 
to  all  his  aaaistaBce,  that  they  may  improfv 
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this  power  to  BaTin^  purposes :  and  that  many 
perish  through  their  own  fault.  Those  who 
embraced  this  doctrine  were  called  UniTersal- 
ists,  idthoagh,  it  is  erident  that  they  rendered 
grace  universal  in  words,  but  partial  in  reality, 
and  are  chargeable  with  greater  inconsisten- 
cies than  the  Supralapsarians.  Amyraldus  is 
said  to  have  formed  his  system  with  a  Tiew  of 
producing  a  reconciliation  between  the  Luther* 
ans  and  Calvinists.  This  theory  was  supported 
in  England  by  Baxter.    See  Baxterianism. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  riren  to  those 
Christians  who  maintain  that  Da{>ti8m  ought 
always  to  be  performed  by  immersion ;  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  administered  to  children  before 
the  age  of  discretion ;  and  that  at  this  age  it  ought 
to  be  readministered  to  those  who  have  been 
baptized  in  their  in&ncy.  They  affirm  that  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament  is  neither  valid 
nor  useful  if  it  be  done  by  sprinkling  only,  and 
not  by  immersion ;  or  if  the  persons  who  receive 
U  be  not  in  a  condition  to  give  the  reasons  of 
their  belief  The  Anabaptists  of  Glomany 
brought  the  name  into  great  odium  by  their 
turbulent  conduct;  but  by  the  people  of  this 
persuasion  generally,  the  conduct  of  'these 
fanatics  was  at  all  times  condemned.  In  Eng- 
land they  form  a  most  respectable,  though  not 
a  very  numerous  body. 

The  word  Anabaptist  is  compounded  of  rfrd, 
new,  and  ffarrttrriKf  a  baptist;  and  has  been  in- 
discriminately applied  to  people  of  very  differ- 
ent principles.  Man)r  of  them  object  to  the 
name,  because  the  baptism  of  infants  by  sprink- 
lin»  is,  in  their  opinion,  no  baptism ;  and  others 
hold  nothing  in  common  excepting  some  one 
or  other  of  Uie  above  mentioned  opinions  con- 
cerning baptism.    See  Baptism. 

ANAG6GICAL.  This  is  one  of  the  four 
senses  in  which  Scripture  may  be  interpreted, 
viz.  the  litercdL  allegorical,  anagogical,  and 
tropoloeical.  The  anago»cal  sense  is  given 
when  the  text  is  explained  with  regard  to  the 
end  which  Christians  should  have  in  view,  that 
is,  eternal  life:  for  example,  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  anacogicsj  sense,  corresponds 
to  the  repose  of  everlasting  blessedness. 

AN  AK,  AN  AKIM,  fiimous  giants  in  Pales- 
tine. Anak,  father  of  the  Anakim,  was  son  of 
Arba,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kiriath-Arba,  or 
Hebron.  Anak  had  three  sons,  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai,  whose  descendants  were 
terrible  for  their  fierceness  and  stature.  The 
Hebrew  spies  reported  that  in  comparison  of 
those  monstrous  men,  they  themselves  were 
but  grasshoppers.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  name  Pkcmician.  given  to  the  Canaanites, 
and  particularly  to  tne  Sidonians,  was  orin- 
nally  from  Bene-Anak,  sons  of  Anak.  Caleb, 
assisted  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  todc  Kiriath- 
Arba,  and  destroyed  the  Anakim,  A.  M.  9559. 
Josh.  XV,  14 ;  Jucfg.  i,  90. 

ANALOGY  OF  FAITH.  This  has  been 
often  and  largely  descanted  upon  as  an  import- 
ant rule  for  interpreting  Scripture,  founded,  as  it 
is  said,  upon  Rom.  xii,  6,  "  Let  us  prophes^^  ae- 
cording  to  the  proportion*'  (analogf)  '*  of  fiiith." 
The  principle  of  this  rule  has  been  thus 
stated:   it  is  evident  the  Ahnighty  doch  not 


act  without  a  desien  in  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, any  mora  Uian  in  the  woilcs  of  natun. 
Now  this  design  must  be  uniform ;  for  as  in  the 
system  of  the  universe  every  pwrt  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  whole,  ana  snade  subservient  to 
it, — so,  in  the  system  of  the  Giospel,  all  the 
various  truths,  doctrines,  declarations,  precepts, 
and  promises  must  correspond  with,  and  tend 
to,  the  end  designed.  For  instance,  supposing 
the  glory  of  Gkxi  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  by 
free  grace  be  the  grand  design, — then,  what- 
ever doctrine,  assertion,  or  hypothesis  agrees 
not  with  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  talae. 
The  effect  however  of  this  view  of  the  case 
appears  to  be  often  delusive.  If  nothing  mose 
be  meant  than  that,  what  is  obscure  in  a  reve- 
lation should  be  interpreted  by  that  which  is 
plain,  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  sober  inter- 
pretations of  any  book  whatever ;  but  if  we  call 
our  opinions,  perhaps  hastily  taken  up,  or  ad- 
mitted on  some  auttiority  without  examination 
by  the  light  of  Scripture, "  the  analogy  of  faith," 
we  shall  greatly  err.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Caan- 
bell  remarks : — 

'*  In  vain  do  we  search  the  Scriptures  for 
their  testimony  concerning  Christ,  if,  indepcnd- 
enUy  of  these  Scriptures,  we  have  received  a 
testmiony  from  another  quarter,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  admit  nothing  as  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  which  will    not    perfectly  quadrate 
with  that  formerly  received.  This  was  the  very 
source  of  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time.    They  searched  the  Scriptures  as 
much  as  we  do;  but,  in  the  disposition  they 
were  in,  they  would  never   have  discovered 
what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ. 
Whyl  because  their  great  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion was  tke  analogy  ^ike  faUks  or,  in  otber 
words,  the  system  of  the  Pharisean  scribes,  the 
doctrine  then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound 
veneration  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 
This  is  that  veil  by  which  the  understandings 
of  that  people  were  darkened,  even  in  reading 
the  law,  and  of  which  the  Apostle  observed^ 
that  it  remained  unremoved  in  his  day,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  occasion  to  observe, 
that  it  remains  unVemoved  in  ours.    And  is  it 
not  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  the  phrase 
is  used  by  every  sect  of  Christian%  for  the  par- 
ticular system  or  digest  of  tenets  for  which 
they  themselves  have  the  greatest  reveienoet 
The  Latin  church,  and  even  the  Grec^  are  ex- 
plicit in   their  declarations   on   this    article. 
With  each,  the  analogy  of  ikefaiik  is  their  own 
system  alone.      And  tliat  different  parties  oC 
Protestants,  though  more  reserved    in    theti 
manner  of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same  thing,  i| 
undeniable;  the  same,  I  mean,  considered  rel* 
tively  to  the  speakers;    for,  absolutely  coi» 
sidered,  every  party  means  a  different  thing 
'  But,*  say  some,  '  is  not  this  mode  of  interpre 
tation  warranted   by    Apostolical  authoniy' 
Does  not  Paul,  Rom.  xii,  6,  in  speskinff  of  u« 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts,  enjoin  Uie  pro 
phetS  to  prophesy  rard  r^  dvoXoyfav  r%t  fti«Tt.<a{ 
according  to  tke  proportion  of  faUk,  as  o« 
translators  render  it,  but  as  some  critics  es 
plain  it.  according  to  tke  analogy  of  tke  fai4A\ 
I  Thoogo  this  exposition  has  been  admitted  uri 
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and  adopted  hj  Hammond  and 
fliker  commentators,  and  may  be  called  literal, 
ic  ii  Mited  neither  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
tlK  words,  nor  to  the  tenor  of  the  context. 
The  woid  d^^^yim  strictly  denotes  proportion, 
tteasore,  rate,  bat  by  no  means  that  complex 
notion  con^ejped  in  the  aforesaid  phrase  by  the 
term  mtmhgf,  which  has  been  well  observeid  hy 
Whitby  to  be  particularly  unstiitable  in  this 
^lace,  where  the  Apostle  treats  of  those  who 
•peak  by  inspiration,  not  of  those  who  explain 
what  has  been  thus  spoken  by  others.  The 
context  manHeetly  leads  ns  to  onderstand 
mtXwyia  H9t€*ai^  Terse  6,  as  eqmyalent  to  ftirpw 
«f«rcw(.  Tense  3.  And  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  phrase,  tke  measure  offaUh^  it  may 
be  proper  to  obserre,  1.  That  a  strong  con? ic- 
tkm  Of  anfy  tenet,  from  wfaatcTer  cause  it  arises, 
is  in  Scripture  sometimes  termed  faith.  Thus 
in  the  same  epistle,  Rom.  xir,  32,  the  Apostle 
says,  'Hast  thou  faith  1  have  it  to  thyself  be- 
fore CM.*  The  scope  of  his  reasoning  shows 
that  nothine^  is  there  meant  by  faith,  but  a  con- 
Ticckm  of  uie  truth  in  regwd  to  the  article  of 
winch  he  had  been  treating,  namely,  the  equal- 
ity of  days  and  meats,  in  point  of  sanctity,  un- 
der the  Qospel  dispensation.  The  same  is 
eridenUy  the  meaning  of  the  word,  verse  33, 
•  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin ;'  where, 
without  regard  to  the  morality  of  an  action 
ahitnctly  considered,  that  is  concluded  to  be 
sin  which  is  done  by  one  who  doubts  of  its 
lawfttlneas.  3.  As  to  spiritual  fifts,  prophecy 
and  inspiration  in  particular,  Uiey  wpear  to 
have  been  accompanied  with  such  a  taith  or 
eottTiction  that  they  came  from  the  Spirit,  as 
kh  no  room  for  hesitation.  And  indeed  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  absoiutely  necessary  to  enable  the  inspired 
Borkm  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from  the 
spirit  of  God,  from  what  was  the  creature  of 
his  own  imagination.  The  propbrts  of  God 
were  not  acted  upon  like  machines  in  deliTcr- 
ing  their  predictions,  as  the  diTiners  were  sup- 
pond  to  be  amon^  the  Heathen,  but  had  then, 
as  at  other  times,  the  free  use  of  their  faoilties, 
both  of  body  and  mind."  This  caution  b 
therefore  with  ^reat  propriety  riTcn  them  by 
the  Apoatle,  to  induce  them  to  be  attentiTC  in 
prophesying,  not  to  exceed  the  precise  measure 
sAowed  them,  (for  different  measures  of  the 
sane  gifl  were  committed  to  different  persons,) 
and  not  to  mingle  aught  of  their  own  with  the 
thin^  of  God^s  Spirit.  Let  him  prophesy  ac- 
cording tr>  the  proportion  in  wtiich  he  has 
fceeiTra  this  gift,  which  is  in  proportion  to  his 
fiuth.  Though  a  sense  somewhat  different  has 
been  ^ven  to  the  words  by  some  ancient  Greek 
expositors,  none  of  them  seems  to  have  formed 
a  conception  of  that  sense,  which,  as  was  ob- 
Mrved  above,  has  been  given  by  some  modems. 
This  hoe,  nevertheless,  a  sound  and  sober  prin- 
^)le  included  in  it,  althoug;h  capable  of  great 
nose.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  class  of  great 
and  leading  truths  m  the  Scriptures  so  clearly 
Tevealed  as  to  afford  principles  of  imerpreta- 
than  in  dotibtful  passages,  and  these  are  so 
obvious  thai  persons  of  sound  minds  and  hearts 
w2I  not  need  those  formal  rules  for  the  appli- 


cation of  the  analogy  of  faith  to  interpretation^ 
which  have  been  £awn  up  by  several  writers, 
and  which  when  not  misleading,  are  generally 
superfluous. 

ANANIAS  was  the  son  of  Nebedaeus,  hi^h 
priest  of  the  Jews.  According  to  Josephus,  ne 
succeeded  Joseph,  the  son  of  Camith,  in  the 
forty-sevttith  year  of  the  Christian  »ra ;  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Tabeus,  in  the  year  63.  Cluadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  coming  into  Judnai,  on  the  rumours 
whicli  prevailed  among  the  Samaritans  and 
Jews,  sent  the  high  priest  Ananias  to  Rome,  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  to  the  emperor.  The 
high  priest  justified  himself,  was  acouitted,  and 
returned.  St.  Paul  beine  wprehencled  at  Jeru- 
salem by  the  tribune  of  tne  Koman  troops  that 
guarded  the  temple,  declared  to  him  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  Rome.  This  obliged  the  offi- 
cer to  treat  him  with  some  regard.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  the  Jews  accused  him,  the 
next  day  he  convened  the  priests,  and  placed 
St.  Paul  in  the  midst  of  them,  th^t  he  might 
justify  himself.  St.  Paul  be^an  as  follows : 
**Men  and  brethren,  I  have  hved  in  all  good 
conscience  before  QoA  until  this  day.y  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  this,  when  the  high  priest, 
Ananias,  commanded  those  who  were  near  him 
to  smite  him  on  the  face.  The  Apostle  immedi- 
ately replied,  "Gkxl  shall  jud^  thee,  thou 
whited  wall ;  for,  sittest  thou  to  juds;e  me  afler 
the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  the  law!"  They  that  stood  by 
said,  '*  Revilest  thou  God's  hign  priest  1*'  And 
Paul  answered,  "  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he 
was  the  high  priest;  for  it  is  written,  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people." 
Acts  xxii,  33,  34;  xxiii,  1-5;  by  whicn  words 
many  suppose  that  the  Apostle  spake  in  bitter 
irony ;  or  at  least  that  he  considered  Ananias 
as  a  usurper  of  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 

After  this,  the  assembly  being  divided  in 
opinion,  St.  Paul  was  sent  by  the  tribune  to 
CfsBsarea.  that  Felix,  governor  of  the  province, 
might  take  cognizance  of  the  affair.  When  it 
was  known  that  the  Apostle  had  arrived  at 
CflBsarea,  Ananias  the  high  priest,  and  other 
Jews,  went  thither  to  accuse  nim ;  but  the  af- 
fair was  adjourned,  and  St.  Paul  continued  two 
years  in  prison  in  that  city,  Acts  xxiv. 

The  Apostle's  prediction  that  God  would 
smitmAnanias,  was  thus  accomplished :  Albi- 
nus,  governor  of  Judasa,  being  come  into  that 
country,  Ananias  found  means  to  gain  hun  by 
presents ;  and  Ananias,  by  reason  of  this  pa- 
tronage, was  considered  as  the  first  man  of  nis 
nation.  However,  there  were  in  his  party 
some  violent  persons,  who  plundered  the  coun- 
try, and  seized  the  tithes  of  the  priests ;  and 
this  they  did  with  impunity,  on  account  of  the 
great  credit  of  Ananias.  At  the  same  time, 
several  companies  of  assassins  infested  Judssa, 
and  committed  great  ravages.  When  any  of 
their  companions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
governors  of  the  province,  and  were  about  to 
be  executed,  they  failed  not  to  seize  some  do- 
mestic or  rdation  of  the  hieh  priest  Ananias, 
that  he  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their  asso- 
ciates, in  exchange  for  those  whom  they  do* 
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t«iii«d.  Haying  taken  ELeaser,  one  of  Anar 
nias's  sons,  they  did  not  release  him  till  ten  of 
their  companions  were  liberated.  By  this  means 
their  number  considerably  increasedi  and  the 
country  was  exposed  to  their  ratrages.  At 
length,  Qeazer,  tne  son  of  Ananias,  heading  a 
party  of  mutineers,  seized  the  temple,  and  ror- 
bade  any  sacrifices  for  the  emperor.  Being 
joined  by  the  assassins,  he  pulled  down  the 
house  of  his  father  Ananias,  with  his  brother, 
hid  himself  in  the  aqueducts  belonging  to  the  roy- 
al palace,  but  was  soon  discoTered,  and  both  of 
them  were  killed.  Thus  Gkxi  smote  this  whited 
wall,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Jewish  wars. 

2.  Ananias,  one  of  t£  first  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  who  being  converted,  with  his  wife 
Sapphira,  sold  lus  estate;  (as  did  the  other 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  under  a  temporary 
regulation  that  they  were  to  have  all  things  in 
common ;)  but  privately  reserved  a  part  of  the 
purchase  money  to  himself.  Having  brought 
the  remainder  to  St  Peter,  as  the  whole  price 
of  the  inheritance  sold,  the  Apostle,  to  whom 
the  Holv  Ghost  had  revealed  this  falsehood, 
rebuked  nim  severely,  as  having  lied  not  unto 
men  but  unto  Grod,  Acts  v.  At  that  instant, 
Ananias,  being  struck  dead,  fell  down  at  the 
Apostle's  feet ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  hours 
after,  his  wife  suffered  a  simUar  punishment. 
This  happened,  A.  D.  33,  or  34.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  this  and  similar  events,  the  spectators 
and  civil  magistrates  must  have  been  convinced 
that  some  extraordinary  jpower  was  exerted ; 
for  if  Peter  had  himself  slam  Ananias,  he  woiUd 
have  been  amenable  to  the  laws  as  a  murderer. 
But,  if  by  forewarning  him  that  he  should  im- 
mediately die.  and  the  prediction  came  to  pass, 
it  is  evident  that  the  power  which  attended  this 
word  of  Peter  was  not  from  Peter,  but  from 
Qod.  This  was  made  the  more  certain  by  the 
death  of  two  persons,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  which  could  not 
be  attributed  to  accident. 

3.  Ananias,  a  disciple  of  Christ^  at  Damas- 
cus, whom  the  Lord  directed  to  visit  Paul,  then 
lately  converted.  Ananias  answered,  "Lord, 
I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much 
evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem ; 
and   how  he  hath  authority  from    the  chief 

Sriests  to  bind  all  that  call  upon  thy  name." 
>ut  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  '*  Go  thy  way,  for 
he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me."  Aminias, 
therefore,  went  to  the  house  in  which  God  had 
revealed  unto  him  that  Paul  was,  and  putting 
his  hands  on  him,  said,  '*  Brother  Saul,  the 
Lord  Jesus  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way, 
hath  sent  me  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy 
sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Soly  Ghost,"  Acts 
ix.  10-12,  6lc.  We  are  not  informed  of  any 
otner  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Ananias. 

ANATHEMA,  from  i»ari9ti^i^  signifies  some- 
thing set  apart,  separated,  or  devoted,  Mic.  iv, 
13,  or  the  formula  by  which  this  is  effected. 
To  anathematize  is  generally  understood  to 
denote  the  cutting  off  or  separating  any  one 
firom  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  the  num- 
ber of  the  living,  or  the  privileges  of  society  |  or 
the  devoting  of  an  animal,  city,  or  other  thmg, 
to  destruction.    See  AccuiisEn. 
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ANATEIEMA MARANATHA.  "If any 

man  love  not  the  liOxd  Jesus  ChrisLlet  him 
be  Anathema  Maranatha,"  1  Cor.  xvi,  22.  Why 
these  two  words,  one  Greek  and  the  other  Sy- 
riac,  were  not  translated,  is  not  obvious.  They 
are  the  words  with  which  the  Jews  began  their 
greater  excommunication,  whereby  Uiey  not 
only  excluded  sinners  from  their  society,  but 
dehvered  them  up  to  the  divine  cherem^  or 
anathema,  that  is.  to  misery  in  this  life,  and 
perdition  in  the  life  to  come.  "Let  him  bt. 
Anathema"  is,  "  Lot  him  be  accursed."  Ma- 
ranatha  signifies, "  The  Lord  cometh,"  or, "  will 
come;"  that  is,  to  take  vengeance.  See  Ac- 
cursed. 

ANDREW,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
native  of  Bethsaida,  and  the  brother  of  Peter. 
He  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Jphn  the  Baptist, 
whom  he  left  to  follow  our  Saviour,  after  the 
testimony  of  John,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  John 
i,  29,  and  was  the  first  disciple  received  by  our 
Saviour.  Andrew  then  introduced  his  brother 
Simon,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  marxia^ 
in  Cana,  but  afterward  returned  to  their  or£- 
nary  occupation,  not  expecting,  perhaps,  to  be 
fartner  employed  in  his  service.  However, 
some  months  after,  Jesus  meeting  them,  while 
fishing  together,  called  them  to  a  regular  at- 
tendance upon  him,  and  promised  to  make 
them  fishers  of  men.  Matt,  iy,  19. 

After  our  Saviour  s  ascension,  tradition  states 
that  Andrew  was  appointed  to  preach  in  Scy«- 
thia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  after  this  Apostle  had  planted 
the  Gk>spel  in  several  places,  ne  came  to  Patras, 
in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
pro-consul  .£geas,  he  was,  by  that  eovernor's 
orders,  first  scourged,  and  then  crucified.  The 
time  of  his  suffering  martyrdom  is  not  known  ; 
but  all  the  ancient  and  modem  martyrolo^iea 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  agree  in  celebrating 
his  festival  on  the  30th  of  November.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  and  decently  interred  at 
Patrs,  by  Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  estate.  It  was  afterwaiti  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
buried  it  in  the  great  church  which  he  had  built 
to  the  honour  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  not  known 
for  what  reason  painters  represent  St.  Andrew's 
cross  like  an  X.  Peter  Chrysolofus  says  that 
he  was  crucified  upon  a  tree ;  ana  the  spurious 
Hippolytus  assures  us  that  it  was  an  ohve  tree. 
Nevertheless,  the  tradition  which  describes  him 
to  have  been  nailed  to  a  cross  is  very  ancient, 

ANGEIL,  a  spiritual,  intelligent  <  substance, 
the  first  in  rank  and  dignity  among  created 
beings.    The  word  angel^  <i/y^Xoc,  is  not  pro- 

Scrly  a  denomination  of  nature  but  of  omce; 
enoting  as  much  as  nwnciuSj  messenger,  a 
person  employed  to  carry  one's  orders,  or  de- 
clare his  will.  Thus  it  is  St.  Paul  represents 
an^ls,  Heb.  i,  14,  where  he  calls  them  mini»- 
termg  spirits ;"  and  yet  custom  has  prevailed 
so  much,  that  angel  is  now  commonly  taken 
for  the  denomination  of  a  particular  order  of 
spiritual  beings,  of  great  understanding  and 
power,  superior  to  the  souls  or  spirits  of  men. 
Some  of  these  are  spoken  of  in  Scriptura  in 
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a  manner  aa  vAsaiilf  to  idgnify  that  thev 
real  beings,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  of  hish 
wwer,  per^tion,  di^iitr,  uid  hA^iineli. 
Others  or  them  are  distinguished  as  not  hay- 
m^  kept  their  first  station,  Jode  6.  These  are 
icpresented  as  eril  spirits,  enemies  of  Gkid,  and 
iateat  on  mischieC  The  devil  as  the  head  of 
them,  and  they  as  his  angels.,  are  represented 
as  the  mlers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  or 
spiritual  wickednesses,  or  wicked  spirits,  t& 

tnt^Tuci  r^  xawtifiai  Iv  ToXi  ttovpawioif^  EoIl  Ti,  13  j 

which  may  not  be  unfitly  rendered,  "  th»  spi- 
ritual managers  of  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

The  existence  of  angels  is  supposed  in  all 
religions,  though  it  is  incapable  or  being  proved 
a  priori.  Indeed,  the  ancient  Saddocees  are 
icpresented  astlenying  all  spirits ;  and  yet  the 
Samaritans,  and  Caraites,  who  are  routed 
Saddocees,  <^>enly  allowed  them:  witness 
Abusaid,  the  author  of  an  Arabic  version  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  Aaron,  a  Caraite  Jew,  in 
his  comment  on  the  Pentateuch;  both  extant 
in  manuscript  in  the  king  of  France's  library. 
In  the  Alcoran  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
angels.  The  Mussulmen  believe  them  of  dif- 
ferent orders  or  degrees,  and  to  be  destined  for 
different  employments  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  They  auribute  exceedingly  great  power 
10  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
sooid  in  the  space  of  an  hour  from  heaven  to 
earth;  to  overturn  a  mountain  with  a  single 
feather  of  his  wing,  &c.  The  angel  Asrael, 
they  supDose,  is  appointed  to  take  the  souls  of 
SQcn  as  die ;  and  another  angel,  named  Esra- 
phil,  they  tell  us,  stands  with  a  trumpet  readjr 
m  his  mouth  to  proclaim  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  Heathen  philosophers  and  poets  were 
ibo  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  intelligent 
bangs,  superior  to  man ;  as  is  shown  by  St. 
Cyprian  in  his  treatise  of  the  vanity  of  idols ; 
from  the  testimonies  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Tris- 
neeisius,  dec.  They  were  acknowledged  under 
di£rent  appellations ;  the  Ghreeks  calling  them 
damons,  and  the  Romans  genii,  or  lares.  Epi- 
emus  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  among  tne 
oid  philosophers  who  absolutely  rejected  them. 

Authors  are  not  so  unanimous  about  the  na- 
ture as  about  the  existence  of  ansels.  Clemens 
Akxandrinus  believed  they  had  bodies ;  which 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Ongen,  Cnsarius,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  several  others.  Athanasius.  St. 
Basil,  St-  Gregory  Nicene,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  &C,  held  them  to  be  mere  ^irits.  It 
has  been  the  more  current  opinion,  especially 
in  later  times,  that  they  are  substances  entirely 
ipiritual,  who  can,  at  any  time,  assume  bodies, 
aad  appear  in  human  or  other  shapes.  EccleBi- 
astical  writers  make  a  hierarchy  ornine  orders  of 
anffcls.  Others  have  distributed  angels  into  nine 
orders,  according  to  the  names  by  which  they 
■re  called  in  Scripture,  and  reduced  these 
Ofders  into  three  hierarchies;  to  the  first  of 
which  belong  sera{>him,  cherubim,  and  thrones ; 
(0  the  second^  dominions,  virtues,  and  powers ; 
sod  to  the  third,  principalities,  archangels,  and 
Mgcls.  The  Jews  reckon  four  orders  or  com- 
ptnks  of  angels,  each  headed  by  an  archangel ; 
'    '  '    bsingthat  of  Itfiehacl;  the  second, 


of  Gabriel :  the  third,  of  Uriel ;  and  the  firarth, 
of  Raphael.  Following  the  Scripture  account, 
we  shall  find  mention  made  of  different  orders 
of  these  superior  beings ;  for  such  a  distinction 
of  orders  seems  intimated  in  the  names  given 
to  different  classes.  Thus  we  have  ihroTies, 
dominianSfprineipaUtieSf  or  princedoms,  p^tcers, 
autkorUieSj  living  ones,  cherubim  and  ieraphim. 
That  some  of  these  titles  may  indicate  the 
same  class  of  angels  is  probable ;  but  that  they 
all  should  %e  but  different  appellations  of  one 
common  and  equal  order  is  improbable.  We 
learn  also  from  Scripture,  that  they  dwell  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  Qod]  that  they 
**  excel  in  strength  ;'*  that  they  are  immortal ; 
and  that  they  are  the  agents  through  which 
Qod  very  often  accomplishes  his  special  pur- 
poses of  judgment  and  merey.  Pfothing  is 
more  firequent  in  Scripture  than  the  missions 
and  appearances  of  good  and  bad  angels,  whom 
God  employed  to  declare  his  win ;  to  correct, 
teach,  reprove,  and  comfort.  God  gave  the 
law  to  Moses,  and  appeared  to  the  old  patri- 
archs, by  the  mediation  of  angels,  who  repre- 
sented him,  and  spoke  in  his  name.  Acts  vii, 
30^5;  Gal.  iii,  19;  Heb.  xiii,  3. 

Though  the  Jews,  in  general,  believed  the 
existence  of  angels,  there  was  a  sect  among 
them,  namely,  tne  Saddocees,  who  denied  the 
existence  of  all  spirits  whatever,  God  only  ex- 
cepted, Acts  xxiii,  8.  Before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  Known 
the  names  of  any  angel.  The  Talmudists  say 
they  brought  the  names  of  angels  from  Baby- 
lon. Tobit,  who  is  thought  to  have  resided  m 
Nineveh  some  time  before  the  captivity,  men- 
tions the  angel  Raphael,  Tob.  iii,  17 ;  xi,  3^  7 ; 
and  Daniel,  who  lived  at  Babylon  some  time 
after  Tobit,  has  taught  us  the  names  of  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  Dan.  viii,  16 ;  ix,  31 ;  x,  31.  In 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  only  the  two  latter 
mentioned  by  name. 

Tbfcre  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  time 
when  the  angels  were  created.  Some  think 
this  took  place  when  our  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  made.  For  this  opinion,  however,  there 
is  no  just  foundation  in  the  Mosaic  account. 
Others  think  that  angels  existed  long  before 
the  formation  of  our  solar  system ;  and  Scrip- 
ture seems  to  favour  this  opinion,  Job  xxxvui, 
4,  7,  where  Gkxl  says,  "  Where  wast  thou  when 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  1 — and  all 
the  sons  of  Qod  shouted  for  joy."  Though  it 
be  a  universal  opinion  that  angels  are  of  a  spi- 
ritual and  incorporeal  nature,  yet  some  of  the 
fathers,  misled  oy  a  passage  in  Gkn.  vi,  3, 
where  it  is  said,  **  The  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose,^* 
imagined  them  to  be  corporeal,  and  capable  of 
sensual  pleasures.  But,  without  noticing  all 
the  wild  reveries  which  have  been  propagated 
by  bold  or  ignorant  persons,  let  it  suffice  to 
observe,  that  by  "  the  sons  of  God"  we  are  evi- 
dently to  understand  the  descendants  of  Seth, 
who,  for  the  great  piety  wherein  they  continued 
for  some  time,  were  so  cidled ;  and  that  **  the 
daughters  of  men"  were  the  progeny  of  widnd 
Cain. 
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A«  to  the  doctrine  of  tatelarjr  or  gaeiding; 
an^ls,  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  empiics, 
nations,  provinces,  and  particular  persons, 
though  received  by  the  later  Jews,  it  appears 
to  be  wholly  Pa^an  in  its  origin,  and  to  have 
no  countenance  m  the  Scriptures.  The  pas- 
sages in  Daniel  brought  to  favour  this  notion 
are  capable  of  a  much  better  explanation ;  and 
when  our  Lord  declares  that  the  "  angels"  of 
little  children  "  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
God,"  he  either  speaks  of  children  as  being  the 
objects  of  the  general  ministry  of  angels,  or, 
still  more  probabl^r,  by  angels  he  there  means 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  children ;  for  that  the 
Jews  called  disemoodied  spirits  by  the  name  of 
angels,  appears  from  Acts  xii,  15. 

On  this  question  of  guardian  angels,  Bishop 
Horsley  observes :  '•  Tnat  the  holy  angels  are 
often  employed  by  God  in  his  government  of 
this  sublunary  world,  is  indeed  to  be  clearly 
proved  by  holy  writ.  That  they  have  power 
over  the  matter  of  the  universe,  analogous  to 
the  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater 
in  extent,,  but  still  limited,  is  a  thing  which 
might  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  it  were  not 
declared.  But  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
many  passages  of  holy  writ ;  from  which  it 
seems  also  evident  that  they  are  occasionally, 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  commissioned  to 
exercise  those  powers  to  a  prescribed  extent. 
That  the  evil  angels  possessed  before  their  fall 
the  like  powters,  whicn  they  are  still  occasion- 
ly  permitted  to  exercise  for  the  punishment 
of  wicked  nations,  seems  also  evident.  That 
they  have  a  power  over  the  human  sensory, 
which  they  are  occasionally  permitted  to  exer- 
cise, and  by  means  of  which  they  may  inflict 
diseases,  suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the  in- 
struments of  temptation,  must  also  be  admitted. 
But  all  this  amounts  not  to  any  Uiing  of  a  dis- 
cretional authority  placed  in  the  iiands  of 
tutelar  angels,  or  to  an  authority  to  advise  the 
Liord  (3od  with  resjpect  to  the  measures  Af  his 
government.  Confidently  I  deny  that  a  single 
text  is  to  be  found  in  holy  writ,  which,  rightly 
understood,  gives  the  least  countenance  to  the 
abominable  doctrine  of  such  a  participation  of 
the  holy  angels  in  God^s  government  of  the 
world.  In  whil  nianner  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  the  holy  angels  made  at  all  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  God's  government  1  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  St.  Paid  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter; and  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  whole 
Bible  in  which  we  have  any  thing  explicit  upon 
the  office  and  emplojrment  of  angels :  '  Arc 
they  not  all,*  saith  he,  *  ministering  spirits^  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  T  They  are  all,  however  high  in 
rank  and  order,  nothing  more  than  '  minister- 
ing spirits,'  or,  literally,  '  serving  spirits ;'  not 
invested  with  authority  of  their  own,  but  '  sent 
forth,'  occasionally  sent  forth,  to  do  such  serv- 
ice as  may  be  required  of  them, '  for  them  that 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.' " 

The  exact  number  of  an^ls  is  no  wliere 
mentioned  in  Scripture :  but  it  is  always  repre- 
■ented  as  very  great  Daniel,  vii,  10,  says  of 
the  Ancient  or  Days, "  A  fiery  stream  came  from 


before  him;  thousand  thousands  ministovd 
unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
stood  before  him."  Jesus  Christ  says,  that  his 
heavenly  Father  could  have  given  him  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels,  that  is,  more 
than  seventv-two  thousand.  Matt,  xxvi,  53; 
and  the  Psaunist  declares,  that  the  chariots  of 
God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels,  Ixviii,  17.  These  are  all  intended  not 
to  express  any  exact  number,  but  indefinitely  a 
very  large  one. 

Though  all  the  angels  were  created  alike 
good,  vet  Jude  informs  us,  verse  6,  that  some  of 
them  "  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,"  and  tliese  Qod  hath  "  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness,  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  Speculations  on 
the  cause  and  occasion  of  their  faH  arc  all  vain 
and  trifling.  Milton  is  to  be  read  on  this  sub> 
ject,  as  on  others,  not  as  a  divine,  but  as  a  poet 
All  we  knoWj  is,  that  they  are  not  in  their  first 
"estate,"  or  in  their  original  place;  that  this 
was  their  own  fault,  for  "  they  left  their  own 
habitation ;"  that  they  are  in  chains,  yet  with 
liberty  to  tempt ;  and  that  they  are  reserved  to 
the  general  judgment. 

Dr.  Prideaux  observes,  that  the  minister  of 
the  synagogue,  who  officiated  in  ofifering  the 
public  prayers,  being  the  mouth  of  the  congre- 
gation, delegated  by  them,  as  their  representa- 
tive, messenger,  or  angel,  to  address  God  in 
prayer  for  them,  was  in  Hebrew  called  sheliack- 
jziAoor.  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  ckurek ;  and  that 
from  nence  the  chief  ministers  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  in  the  Revelation,  by  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  synagogue,  called 
angels  of  those  churches. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD,  or  the 
Angel  Jehovah,  a  title  given  to  Christ  in  his 
different  appearances  to  the  patriarchs  and 
others  in  the  Old  Testament. 

When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  Hagar 
in  the  wilderness,  "she  called  the  name  of 
Jehovah  that  spake  to  her,  Thou  God  seest 
me." — Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre.  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  three  men,  three  persons  in  human  form, 
"  stood  by  him."  One  of  the  three  is  called 
Jehovah.  And  Jeho  v ar  said , ' '  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  the  thing  that  I  do  1"  Appearances 
of  the  same  personage  occur  to  Isaac  and  to 
Jacob  under  the  name  of  "  the  Grod  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac."  After  one  of  these  mani- 
festations, Jacob  says,  "  I  have  seen  God  face 
to  face;"  and  at  another,  "Surely  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  is  in  this  place."  The  same  Jehovah 
was  made  visible  to  Moses,  and  gave  him  his 
commission;  and  Grod  said,  "  I  am  that  I  am; 
thou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."  The  same  Jeho>  41* 
went  before  the  Israelites  by  day  in  a  pillar  oi 
cloud,  and  by  night  in  a  piUar  of  fire ;  ai;d  by 
Him  the  law  was  ^iven  amidst  terrible  displays 
of  power  and  majesty  from  mount  Sinai.  "  I 
am  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage:  Thou  shiQt  have  no 
other  goda  before  me,"  &c.  The  collation  of 
a  few  passages,  or  of  the  different  parts  of  tho 
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■w  pusafiBiy  of  Scriplttie,  will  ahow  that 
Jc^ah,  ai2  ^'  the  Angel  of  the  Lord/'  wh«A 
oed  m  (his  eminent  aense,  are  the  game  person. 
Jacob  says  of  Bethel,  where  he  had  ezGiaimed, 
"SuitlyJU^roA  is  in  this  place/'  ''Thb  Angel 
of  God  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  sayine,  I 
am  tlie  God  of  Bethel."  Upon  his  death  bed 
hi  ^ltcs  the  names  of  God  and  Angel  to  this 
amc  person :  "  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my 
Ii£;  long  unto  this  day,  tlie  Angel  which  re- 
dttoidd  me  from  all  evu,  bless  the  lads,"  So 
is  Hosea  zii,  2,  5,  it  is  said,  "  By  his  strength 
he  had  power  with  Gods  yea,  he  had  power 
oyer  the  Angel,  and  preyailed. '  "  We  found 
him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us, 
eren  the  L(frd  God  of  Hosts ;  the  Lord  is  his 
memoriaL"  Here  the  same  person  has  the 
names,  Gitd,  Angela  and  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
"  The  AMgd  of  the  Lord  called  to  Abraham  a 
second  time  from  heaven,  and  said,  By  myself 
hare  I  sworn,  salth  the  Lord,  (Jehovab,)  that 
since  thou  basi  done  this  thing,  in  blessing  will 
1  bless  thee."  The  Angel  of  tke  Lord  appeared 
to  Moaes  in  a  flame  of  fire;  but  this  same 
Angd  "  called  to  him  out  of  the  bush,  and  said, 
I  &m  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  Gk)d  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
and  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  ho  was  afraid  to 
I'X'k  npoD  God."  To  omit  many  other  pas- 
sage, St.  Stephea,  In  alluding  to  this  part  of 
the  history  of  Moses,  in  his  speech  before  the 
cooncil,  says,  '*  There  appeared  to  Moses  in 
the  wildeme&s  of  Mount  oinai,  an  Angel  of  Ike 
l^d  in  a  flame  of  fire,"  showing  mat  that 
phnscolosy  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  his 
day,  and  that  this  Angel  and  Jehovah  were  re- 
S^xdcd  as  the  same  bein^ ;  for  he  adds,  "  Moses 
was  in  the  church  in  3ie  wilderness  with  the 
Ahgel  vhifh  spoke  unto  him  in  Mount  Sinai." 
There  is  one  part  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
the  wilderness,  which  so  fully  shows  that  they 
distinguished  this  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  all 
OQied  angels,  as  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
Uott.  tn  Exodus  zxiii,  20,  God  makes  this 
pronnae  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites :  "  Behold, 
I  Rnd  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in 
{*■*  ^ay,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which 
I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey 
his  voice-  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will^  not 
pardon  your  transgressions,  fJDr  my  name  is  in 
Jjffl;"  Of  this  Angel  let  it  be  observed,  that 
0*  is  here  represented  as  the  guide  and  pro- 
^*tor  of  the  Israelites ;  to  him  they  were  to 
9ve  their  conquests  and  their  settlement  in  the 
promised  land,  which  are  in  other  places  often 
Bttfibmcd  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God* 
*«  ihey  arc  cautioned  to  "  beware  of  him," 
to  reverence  and  stand  in  dread  of  him  ;  that 
y*  pardoning  of  transgressions  belongs  to  him ; 
Mly,  "that  the  name  of  God  was  in  him.*^ 
This  M»«  must  be  understood  of  Grod's  own 
P^iliar  name,  Jehotad,  I  am,  which  he  as- 
*'^**'d  as  his  distinctive  appellation  at  his  first 
appearing  to  Moses ;  and  as  the  names  of  God 
■"•^cative  of  his  nature,  he  who  had  a  rieht 
*|*^**r  the  peculiar  name  of  God,  must  luso 
JjjJ^lus  essence.  This  view  is  put  beyond  all 
°yhy  the  fact,  that  Moses  and  the  Jews  so 
'**'»teod  the  matter:    for  afterward  when 


thtir  aiaa  had  provoked  God  to  threaten  not  to 
go  up  with  th«!m  himself  but  to  conunit  them 
to  "  an  angel  who  should  drive  out  the  Canaan* 
its,"  &c,  the  people  mourned  over  this  as  a 
great  calamity,  and  Moses  betook  himself  to 
special  intercession,  and  rested  not  until  ho 
ootained  the  repeal  of  the  threat,  and  the  re- 
newed promise,  "My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  clear  than  that  Mosea 
and  the  Israelites  considered  the  promise  of  the 
Angel,  in  whom  was  "  the  name  of  God,"  as  a 
promise  that  God  himself  would  go  with  them. 
With  this  uncreated  Angel,  this  presence  of  the 
J^id.  they  were  satisfied,  but  not  with  "an 
angel"  indefinitely,  who  waa  by  nature  of  that 
Older  of  beings  usually  so  called,  and  therefore 
a  created  being ;  for  at  the  news  of  Gkxl's  do* 
termination  not  to  go  up  with  them^  Mosea 
hastens  to  the  tabernacle  to  make  his  inter- 
cessions, and  refuses  an  inferior  conductor :  — 
"  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not 
up  hence." 

The  Jews  held  this  Word,  or  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  the  future  Messiah,  as  appears  from 
tho  writings  of  their  older  rabbins.  So  that 
he  appears  as  the  Jehovah  of  all  the  three  dis- 
pensations, and  yet  is  invariably  described  as  a 
separate  person  from  the  unseen  Jehovah  who 
sends  him.  He  was  then  the  Word  to  be  made 
flesh,  and  to  dwell  for  a  time  among  us,  to 
open  the  way  to  God  by  his  sacrifice,  and  to 
rescue  the  race,  whose  nature  he  should  assume, 
from  sin  and  death.  This  he  has  now  actually 
effected;  and  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  religions  are  thus  founded  upon  the 
same  great  principles,— the  fall  and  misery  of 
mankind,  and  their  deliverance  by  a  Divine 
Redeemer. 

ANGELICS,  worshippers  of  Angels.  Those 
who  consider  this  as  a  sect  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  think  St.  Paul,  Coloss.  ii,  18^  cautions 
Christians  against  a  superstitious  reverence  of 
these  celestial  agents  of  the  Deity,  which  they 
conceive  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  idola- 
trotis  reverence  paid  by  the  Heathen  to  genii 
smd  demons.  Tne  Jews  of  that  time  are  also 
accused  of  worshipping  angels,  and  probably 
this  superstition  might  through  them  influence 
the  Judaizing  members  of  some  of  the  Apostolic 
churches.  Tnis  idolatry  may  now  be  too  justly 
charged  upon  the  Romish  and  some  other  cor- 
rupt churches. 

ANGEIR,  a  resentful  emotion  of  the  mind, 
arising  upon  the  receipt,  or  supposed  receipt, 
of  an  affront  or  iniury  \  and  also  simple  feeU 
ing  of  strong  displacenc^  at  that  which  is  in 
itself  evil,  or  base,  or  injurious  to  others.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  not  only  innocent  but  com- 
mendable. Strong  displeasure  a^nst  evil 
doers,  provided  it  be  free^  from  hatred  and 
malice,  and  interferes  not  with  a  just  placable- 
ness,  is  also  blameless,  Eph.  iv,  26.  when  it 
is  vindictive  against  the  person  of  our  neigh- 
bour, or  against  the  innocent  creatures  of  God, 
it  is  wicked,  Matt.  v,32.  When  anger,  hatred, 
wrath,  and  fury,  are  ascribed  to  G^,  they  do- 
note  no  tumultuous  passion,  but  merely  hia 
holy  and  just  displeasure  with  sin  and  sinneri ; 
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and  the  evidence  of  it  in  hie  terrible  threaten* 
in^f  or  righteous  judgments,  Psalm  ri,  1,  and 
▼11, 11.  We  must,  however,  take  care  that  we 
refine  not  too  much.  These  are  Scriptural 
terms,  and  are  often  used  of  G}od ;  and  though 
they  express  not  a  tumultuoiu,  much  less  an 
unjust,  passion,  there  is  something  in  Gkxi 
wnich  answers  to  them.  In  him  thej  are 
principles  arising  out  of  his  holy  and  just  na- 
ture ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  more  steady 
and  uniform,  and  more  terrible,  than  if  they 
were  emotions,  or  as  we  say,  passions.  Nor 
can  we  rightly  repiid  the  seventy  of  the  judg- 
ments which  Qoa  has  so  often  executed  upon 
sin  without  standing  in  awe  of  him,  "  as  a 
consuming  fire"  to  the  ungodly. 

ANIMAL,  is  an  organized  and  living  body, 
endowed  with  sensation.  Minerals  are  said  to 
grow  or  increase,  plants  to  ^ow  and  live,  and 
animals  alone  to  have  sensation.  The  Hebrews 
distinguished  animals  into  pure  and  impure, 
clean  and  unclean ;  or  those  which  might  be 
eaten  and  offered,  and  those  whose  use  was 
prohibited.  The  sacrifices  which  they  offered, 
were,  1.  Of  the  beeve  kind;  a  cow,  bull,  or 
calf  The  ox  could  not  be  offered,  because  it 
was  mutilated ;  and  when  it  is  said  oxen  were 
sacrificed,  we  are  to  understand  biUls,  Lev. 
xxii,  18,  19.  Calmet  thinks,  that  the  mutila- 
tion of  animals  was  neither  permitted,  nor  used, 
among  the  Israelites.  2.  Of  the  goat  kind; 
a  he-goat,  a  she-|[oat,  or  kid.  Lev.  xxii,  24. 
3.  Of  the  sheei>  kind ;  a  ewe,  ram,  or  lamb. 
When  it  is  said  sheep  are  offered,  rams  are 
chiefly  meant,  especially  in  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrinces  for  sin ;  for  as  to  peaee-offerinffs,  or 
sacrifices  of  pure  devotion,  a  female  mignt  be 
sometimes  offered,  provided  it  was  pure,  and 
without  blemish,  Lev.  iii,  1. 

Besides  these  three  sorts  of  animals,  used  in 
sacrifices,  many  others  might  be  eaten,  wild  or 
tame ;  as  the  stag,  the  roe^ck,  and  in  gene- 
ral all  that  have  cloven  feet,  or  that  chew  the 
oud,  Lev.  ix,  2,  3,  &c.  All  that  have  not 
cloven  hoofs,  and  do  not  chew  the  cud,  were 
esteemed  impure,  and  could  neither  be  offered 
nor  eaten.  The  fat  of  all  sorts  of  animals 
sacrificed  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  The 
blood  of  all  kinds  of  animals  generally,  and  in 
all  cases,  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death, 
Lev.  iii,  17;  vii,  33-27.  Neither  did  the 
Israelites  eat  animals  which  had  been  taken 
and  touched  by  a  devouring  or  impure  beast, 
as  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a  boar,  &c,  Exodus  xxii,  3 ; 
nor  of  any  animal  that  died  of  itself.  Whoever 
touched  its  carcass  was  impure  until  the  even- 
ing; and  till  that  time,  and  before  he  had 
washed  his  clothes,  he  did  not  return  to  the  com- 
pany of  other  Jews,  Lev.  xi,  39, 40 ;  xvii,  15 ; 
xxii,  8.  Fish  that  had  neither  fins  nor  scales 
were  unclean,  Lev.  xi,  20.  Birds  which 
walk  on  the  ground  with  four  feet,  as  bats, 
and  flies  that  have  many  feet,  were  impure. 
The  law,  however,  excepts  locusts,  which  have 
their  hind  feet  higher  than  those  before,  and 
rather  leap  than  walk.  Those  were  clean,  and 
might  be  eaten,  Lev.  xi,  21,  22,  as  they  still 
■re  in  Palestine.  The  distinction  between 
dean  and  unclean  animals  has  been  variously  | 


aoeoaated  ibr.  Gkme  have  tlioa|;fat  it  tymbtih- 
col.  intended  to  teach  the  avoidanoe  of  thoae 
evil  qualities  for  which  the  unclean  animals 
were  remarkable ;  others,  that,  in  order  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  from  idelalry^ 
they  were  commanded  to  kill  and  eat  many 
animals  which  were  sacred  among  the  E§^yp- 
tians,  and  were  taught  to  look  with  abhorrence 
upon  others  which  they  reverenced.  Others 
have  fiiund  a  reason  in  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  flesh  of  the  creatures  pronounced  by  the 
law  to  be  unclean,  so  that  they  resolve  the 
whole  into  a  tawUive  regulation.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  wis  division  of  ani- 
mals into  clean  and  unclean  existed  both  befere 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  even  prior  to  the  flood. 
The  foundation  of  it  was  therefore  clearly  so- 
erijicial ;  for  before  the  deluge  it  could  not  have 
rererence  to  health,  sinoe  animal  food  was  not 
allowed  to  men  prior  to  the  deluge ;  and  as  no 
other  {ground  for  the  distinction  appears,  ex- 
cept that  of  sacrifice,  it  must  therefore  have 
had  reference  to  the  selection  of  victims  to  be 
solemnly  offered  to  Gtod,  as  a  part  of  worship, 
and  as  the  means  of  drawing  near  to  him  by 
expiatory  rites  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  regarded  this  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  as  used  by  Moaes 
by  way  of  proUpsis^  or  anticipation, — ^a  notion 
which,  if  it  could  not  be  refuted|,by  the  con- 
text, would  be  perfectly  arbitraryl  Not  only 
are  the  beasts,  which  Noah  was  to  receive, 
spoken  of  as  clean  and  unclean ;  but  it  will  be 
noticed,  that,  in  the  ccnmand  to  take  them 
into  the  ark,  a  difference  is  made  in  the  nvm- 
Aer  to  be  preserved — ^the  clean  being  to  be 
received  by  sevens^  and  the  unclean  by  two  of  a 
kind.  This  shows  that  this  distinction  among 
beasts  had  been  established  in  the  time  of  Noah ; 
and  thus  the  assumption  of  a  prolepsis  is  refut- 
ed. The  critical  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  show  that  animals  were  allowed  to 
man  for  food,  previous  to  the  flood,  have 
wholly  failed. 

A  second  argument  is  fiirnished  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  bl(M>d  for  food,  after  animals  nad 
been  granted  to  man  for  his  sustenance  along 
with  the  "  herb  of  the  field."  This  prohibition 
is  repeated  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  with 
this  explanation : — "  I  have  given  it  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  f^r  your  souls.** 
From  this  it  has  indeed  been  argued,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  atoning  poii^er  of  blood  "was 
new,  and  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  announc- 
ed by  Moses,  or  the  same  reason  for  the  pro- 
hibition would  have  been  given  to  Noah.  Tq 
this  we  may  reply,  1.  That  unless  the  same  be 
suppose^  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  of 
blood  to  Noah,  as  that  given  by  Moses  to  the 
Jews,  no  reason  at  all  can  be  conceived  for 
this  restraint  being  put  upon  the  appetite  of 
mankind  from  NoeSi  to  Moses.  2.  Tnat  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  declaration  of 
Moses  to  the  Jews,  that  Grod  had  "  given  them 
the  blood  for  an  atonement,^'  is  an  additional 
reason  for  the  interdict,  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
original  prohibition  to  Noah.  The  whole  pa». 
sage  in  Lev.  xvii,  is,  '*  And  thou  shalt  say  to 
them,  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house 
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iffamd,  orof theatraafcnthataoioiini  aiMmiP 
joQ,  thai  eatflth  any  manner  of  Mood,  I  wiu 
et ea  tel  ray  foce  againat  that  aool  that  eatath 
Uood,  and  I  will  cut  hiai  off  fitom  among  hia 
Mople:  pota  thb  lvb  of  the  ileah  ia  in  the 
Uood;  and  I  haTe  giren  it  upon  the  altar,  to 
nake  atonemrnt  ibr  your  aoius :  for  ii  Uike 
B.0OD  (or  ufb)  that  maketh  atonenent  for  the 
mdi"  The  ^reat  reason,  then,  of  the  prohibi- 
bK  of  blood  la,  that  it  is  the  lipb;  and  what 
foflovi  rBqjwciine  atonement  is  mgeUcal  of 
this  reason ;  the  ufe  is  in  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  or  life  is  given  as  an  atonement.  Now, 
b^tonung  to  the  original  prohibition  of  Gkne- 
sia,wefiiMl  that  preduaely  the  same  reason  is 
gitcn:  "But  the  flesh  with-the  blood,  which  is 
Ai  lift  theieoi;  shall  ye  not  cat."  The  reason, 
then,  bein^  the  same,  the  question  is,  whether 
Uieex^esis  added  bv  Moees  must  not  neces- 
sahly  be  uoderstood  in  the  general  reason 
giToi  for  the  restraint  to  Noah.  Blood  is 
pokibitfid  for  this  cause,  that  it  is  the  Ufa  ;  and 
Moses  adds,  that  it  is  '*  the  blood,"  or  Ufa, 
"which  makes  atonement."  Let  any  one 
attoD^itto  discover  any  cauae  Ibr  the  prohibi- 
tiofl  of  blood  to  Noah,  in  the  mere  circumstance 
that  ilis  "  the  U&,''  and  he  wiU  find  it  impos- 
sible. It  is  no  reason  at  all,  moral  or  institut- 
oi,  except  that  as  it  was  Ufa  substituted  for 
^e,  the  life  of  the  animal  in  sacrifice  Ibr  the 
hie  of  man,  nod  that  it  had  a  sacred  ^propria- 
lioQ.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  Moses  in- 
troduces the  subject  is  indicative  that,  although 
he  was  renewing  a  prohibition,  he  was  not 
poUishing  a  "new  doctrine;''  he  does  not 
teach  hia  people  that  God  had  then  given,  or 
•ppoinicd,  blood  to  make  atonement;  but  he 
ftohifaics  them  from  eating  it,  because  he  had 
madethia  appointment,  without  reference  to 
toae,  and  as  a  sab)eet  with  which  they  were 
iamiliar.  Beeaaae  the  blood  was  the  life,  it 
vas  Kprinkled  upon,  and  poured  out  at,  the 
•har :  and  we  have  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood,  a 
nSdcot  proof,  thaft,  before  the  giving  of  the 
lav,  Bot  only  was  blood  not  eaten,  but  was 
Wopristed  to  a  saered  sacrificial  purpose. 
Nor  iraa  this  confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  was 
CQstooiary  with  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  who, 
in  like  manner,  poured  out  and  sprinkled  the 
Uoodof  rictima  at  their  altars,  a  rite  derived, 
probably,  firom  the  Egyptians,  as  they  derived 
tt|  not  from  Moaes,  but  from  the  sons  of  Noah. 
The  notion,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
^  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  is  im- 
ptcned  upon  all  ancient  Pagan  myology. 

I(  therefore,  the  distinction  of  animals  into 
dean  and  unclean  existed  before  the  flood,  and 
vas  founded  upon   the  practice  of  animal  sa- 
crifice, ve  have  not  only  a  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  that  practice,  but  that  it  was  of  divine  msti- 
't^a  and  appointment,  since  almighty  God 
San  laws  for  lU  right  and  acceptable  peribrm- 
*Btt.   Still  fiuther,  if  animal  sacrifice  was  of 
^*iae  ^pointntent,  it  must  be  concluded  to 
^  tfpieal   only,    and  designed  to  teach  the 
1^  doctrine   of  moral   atonement,  and  to 
^  (kith  to  the  only  true  sacrifice   which 
*>iM  take  away  the  sins  of  men ;— "  the  Lamb 


•Udn  from  the  flMmdation  of  the  worid/'--dM 
victim  *' without  ifiot,"  who  suffered  the  Just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 
See  Sacrifices. 

ANISE,  an  annual  umbelifbrous  plant,  the 
of  which  have  an  aromatic  smell,  a  plea- 
aamt  warm  taste,  and  a  carminative  quidxty 
But .  by  lvi|0*y,  Matt,  xxiii,  23,  the  dill  is  meant. 
Our  translators  seem  to  have  been  first  misled 
by  a  resemblance  of  the  sound.  No  other  ver^ 
sions  have  fallen  into  the  mistake.  The  Greek 
of  aiMJS  is  lytmry  ;  but  of  dill,  Hpifiov. 

ANNA,  the  daughter  ofPhanuel,  a  prophetess 
and  wkiow,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Luke  ii,  36, 
37.  She  was  married  early,  and  had  lived  only 
seven  years  with  her  husband.  Being  then 
disengaged  firom  the  ties  of  marriage,  she 
thought  only  of  pleasing  the  Lord ;  and  con- 
tinued without  ceasing  m  the  temple,  serving 
God  nieht  and  day,  with  fasting  and  prayer, 
as  the  Evaneelist  expresses  it.  However,  her 
servini^  Godat  the  temple  night  and  day,  says 
Dr.  Prideauz,  is  to  be  understood  no  otherwise 
than  that  she  eonstantly  attended  the  morning 
axid  evening  sacrifice  at  the  temple ;  and  then 
with  great  devotion  offered  up  her  payers  to 
God ;  the  time  of  momin?  and  evening  sacri 
fice  being  the  most  solemn  time  of  prayer 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  temple  the  most 
solenm  place  fi>r  this  devotion.  Anna  was 
fourscore  years  of  age  when  the  holy  virgin 
came  to  present  Jesus  in  the  temple ;  and  en- 
tering aoeidentally,  while  Simeon  was  pro- 
nouncing his  thanksgiving,  she  likewise  began 
to  praise  God,  and  to  spedc  of  the  Messiah  to 
all  those  who  waited  for  redemption  in  Jerusa- 
lem. We  know  nothing  more  either  of  the  life 
or  death  of  this  holy  woman. 

ANNAS,  or  ANANUS,  as  Josephus  calls 
him,  was  the  son  of  Seth,  and  high  priest  of 
theJewa  He  succeeded  Joazar,  the  son  of 
Simon,  enjoyed  the  high  priesthood  eleven 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Phabi.  After  he  was  deposed,  he  still  pre- 
served the  title  of  high  priest,  and  had  a  great 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He 
u  called  high  priest  in  conjunction  with  Caia- 
phas,  when  Jonn  the  Baptist  entered  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  mission ;  though  Calroet  thinks 
that  at  that  time  he  did  not,  strictly  speaking, 

S>ssess  or  officiate  in  that  character,  Luke  iii,  5. 
n  the  contrary,  Macknight  and  some  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  at  this  time  Caiaphas  wais 
only  the  deputy  of  Annas.  He  was  father-in- 
law  to  Caiaphas;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  carried 
before  him,  directly  after  his  seizure  in  the 
garden  of  Olives,  John  xviii,  13.  Josephus 
remarks,  that  Annas  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  happiest  men  of  his  nation,  for  five  of  his 
sons  were  high  priests,  and  he  himself  pos- 
sessed that  great  dignity  many  years.  This 
was  an  instance  of  ^>od  fortune  which,  till  that 
time,  had  happened  to  no  person. 

ANOINT,  to  pour  oil  upon,  Gen.  xxviii,  18; 
xxxi,  13.  The  setting  up  of  a  stone  and 
anointing  it  by  Jacob,  as  here  recorded,  in 
grateful  memory  of  his  celestial  vision,  proba- 
bly became  the  occasion  of  idolatry  in  succeedr 
ing  ages,  and  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  ter*- 
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|)JlM  eompOBed  of  shapeleM  maiMsof  unhewn 
Atone,  of  wMoh  90  many  astontehin^  remains 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Asiatic  and  the 
Ehiropean  world. 

Under  the  law,  persons  and  things  sot  apart 
for  sacred  mirposes  were  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil ;  wnicn  appears  to  have  been  a  typical 
representation  of  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  Christ  and  to  his  church.  See 
£xod.  xzviit,  xxix.  Hence  the  Holv  Sjpixit  is 
called  an  unction  or  amoinUngt  1  Joan  li,  30, 
^ ;  and  our  Lord  is  called  the  "  Messiah/'  or 
**  Anointed  One/'  to  denote  his  being  called  to 
the  ofSces  of  mediator,  prophet,  priest,  and 
kin^,to  all  of  which  he  was  consecrated  by  the 
anomting  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  Matt,  iii,  16, 17. 

When  we  hear  of  the  anointing  of  the  Jew- 
ish kings,  we  are  to  understand  by  it  the  same 
as  their  inauguration ;  inasmuch  as  anointing 
was  the  nrincipai  ceremony  on  such  an  oc^ 
casion,  2  sam.  ii,  4 ;  t,  3.  As  far  as  we  are 
informed,  however,  unction,  as  a  sign  of  inves- 
titure with  the  royal  authority,  was  bestowed 
only  upon  Saul  and  David,  and  subsequeatly 
upon  Solomon  and  Joash,  who  aacendiBd  tlie 
throne  under  such  circumstances,  that  there 
was  dane er  of  their  right  to  the  succession  be- 
ing forcibly  disputed,  1  Sam.  x,  34 ;  2  Sam.  ii, 
4:  V,  l-3>  1  Chron.  xi,  1,2;  2  Kings  xi,  12- 
30;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  1-21.  The  ceremony  of 
regal  anointing  needed  not  to  be  repeated  in 
every  instance  of  succession  to  the  throne,  be- 
cause the  unction  which  the  first  one  who  held 
the  sceptre  in  any  particular  line  of  princes  had 
rtoeived  was  supposed  to  suffice  tor  the  suc- 
ceeding incumbents  in  the  same  descent. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  those  who  were 
inducted  into  the  royal  office  appear  to  have 
been  inaugurated  with  some  additional  cere- 
monies, 2  Kings  ix,  13.  The  private  anoint- 
ings, which  we  learn  to  have  been  peribnnod 
by  the  prophets,  2  Kings  ix,  3,  comp.  1  Sam. 
X,  1 ;  xvi,  1-13,  were  only  prophetic  symbols 
or  intimations  that  the  persons  who  were  thus 
anointed  should  eventually  receive  the  kingdom. 

The  holy  anointing  oil  which  was  made  by 
Moses,  Kxod.  xxx,  ^23,  for  the  maintaining 
and  consecrating  of  the  king,  the  high  priest, 
and  all  the  sacmi  vessels  made  use  of  in  the 
house  of  God,  was  one  of  those  things,  as  Dr. 
Prideaux  observes,  which  was  wantmg  in  the 
second  temple.  The  oil  made  and  consecrated 
for  this  use  was  comir^anded  to  be  kept  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  throughout  their  generations, 
and  therefore  it  was  laid  up  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  first  temple. 

ANOMCE  ANS,  the  name  by  which  the  pure 
Arians  were  called  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Semi-Arians.  The  word 
is  formed  firom  the  Greek  dvdftotos,  different. 
For  tlie  pure  Arians  asserted,  that  the  Son  was 
of  a  nature  different  from,  and  in  nothin?  like, 
that  of  the  Father ;  whereas  the  Semi-Arians 
acknowledged  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  Son, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  denied,  with  the 
pure  Arians.  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
The  Semi-Arians  condemned  the  Anomoeans 
in  the  council  of  Seleucia;  and  the  Anomoeans, 
in  their  turn,  condemned  the  Semi-Arians  in 


the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Antioohp 
erasing  the  word  like  out  of  the  formula  of 
Rimini  and  Constantinople* 

ANSWER.  Besides  the  common  usage  of 
this  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  reply,  it  has  other 
significations.  Moses,  having  composed  a 
thanksgiving,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
Miriam,  it  is  said,  answered^  "  Sing  ye  to  tiie 
Lord,"  &c, — ^meaning,  that  Moses,  with  the 
men  on  one  side,  and  Miriam,  with  the  women 
on  th^  other  side,  sung  the  same  song,  as  it 
were,  in  two  choruses,  or  divisions ;  of  which 
one  afiS2<;ertf£{  the  other.  Num.  xxi,  17,  "  Then 
Israel  sung  this  son^,  Spring  up,  O  well,  oflnsmer 
unto  it;"  uiat  is,  smg  responsively,  one  side 
(or  choir)  singing  first,  and  then  the  other. 
1  Sam.  xxix,  5,  *' is  not  this  David  of  whom 
they  sung  one  to  another  in  dances,  saying, 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
ten  thousands'!"  They  sung  this  song  to  hia 
honour  in  distinct  choruses. 

This  word  is  taken  likewise  for,  U  accuse  or 
to  defend  any  one,  judicially.  Gen.  xxx,  33, 
*'  Mt  righteousness  shall  answer  for  me ;"  it 
shall  be  my  advocate  before  thee.  Deut.  xxxi, 
21,  "  The  son?  which  thou  shak  compose  and 
teach  them  shul  tesiify  (answer)  against  them 
as  a  witness."  Isaiah  says,  "The  show  of 
their  countenance  will  testuy  (answer)  against 
them ;  their  impudence  will  be  like  a  witness 
and  an  accuser.  Hosea,  v,  5,  *'  The  pride  of 
Israel  doth  UHify  (answer)  to  his  face.'*^ 

To  ansioer,  is  likewise  taken  in  a  bad  sense , 
as  when  it  is  said  that  a  son  ansvers  his  father 
insolendy,  or  a  servant  his  master.  Rom.  ix, 
20,  "  Who  art  thou  that  repliesi  against  God  7" 
that  is,  to  contest  or  debate  with  him.  John 
xviii,  22,  "Answerest  thou  the  hijgh  priest  so  V* 
St.  jPaul  declares  that  he  '*  had  m  himself  the 
answer  (or  sentence)  of  death ;"  2  Cor.  i,  9 ; 
like  a  man  who  has  had  notice  of  condemnar 
tion,  he  had  a  certain  assurance  of  dying. 

To  answer  is  also  used  in  Scripture  for  the 
commencement  of  a  discourse,  when  no  reply 
to  any  question  or  objection  is  intended.  Tnia 
mode  of  speaking  is  often  used  .by  the  evan^- 
ists,  "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said."  It  la  a 
Hebrew  idiom. 

ANT,  r6DJ,  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic,  neml, 
Prov.  vi,  6;  xxX;  25.  It  is  a  little  insect,  fa- 
mous from  all  antiquity  for  its  social  habits,  its 
economy,  unwearied  industry,  andprudcnt  fore- 
sight. It  has  afforded  a  pattern  or  commenda- 
ble frugality  to  the  profuse,  and  of  unceasing 
diligence  to  the  slothful.  Solomon  calls  the 
ants  "  exceeding  wise ;  for  though  a  race  not 
strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  sum- 
mer." He  therefore  sends  the  sluggard  to  these 
little  creatures,  to  learn  wisdom,  foresight,  care, 
and  diligence. 

"  Go  to  tbe  ant ;  learn  of  Us  ways,  be  wise ; 
It  early  heaps  Ita  storea,  leat  want  aurpriac. 
fikill'd  in  the  nurioua  year,  the  preacient  aago 
Beholds  the  ramiaar  chill'd  in  winter'a  rage. 
Surrey  ita  arts ;  in  each  parlitionM  cell 
Economy  and  plenty  deign  to  dwell." 

That  the  ant  hoarded  up  grains  of  com 
against  winter  for  its  sustenance,  was  vcrv 
generally    believed  by   the  ancients,    though 
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modern  nainralistA  seem  to  question  the  fact. 
l^BS  Horaee  says, 
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Pmrmda  {nam  exempla  «tf>  magnifarmitm  labori9 
On  trmkit  ^imicunvue  p9te$t,  tUque  tUU  aeafvo 
Qmem  ttrtut,  haud  t^nara  ac  non  incautaftUuri  ; 
(hut^  timul  invertum  contrUtat  aquaritts  annunij 
IfoK  us^unm  vrorepit^  el  iliis  utitur  ante 
Qum*i(*s  aapUna." 

Sat.  i,  L  i,  T.  33. 

"For  titns  the  little  mnt  <to  human  lore 
li*  mam.  esample)  Ibniu  her  firogMl  motm^ 
Getber'd  with  mif  hlj  toil  xm  ever^  aUle^ 
Nor  i^oraat  nor  careless  to  provide 
Fbr  fuCnre  want ;  jet,  vrhen  the  stara  appear 
Tbax  darkiT  sadden  the  deolifrinf  year, 
No  nore  ahe  cornea  abroad,  bat  wiaely  Urea 
On  the  fur  atorea  induatrioua  aummar  fivea." 

The  learned  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoican^  has 
displayed  his  vast  reading  on  this  sahject,  and 
has  cited  pzissages  from  Puny,  Lucian,  ^lian, 
Zoroaster,  Origen,  Basil,  anid  Epiphanius,  the 
Jetrish  rabbins  and  Arabian  naturalists,  all 
concurring  in  opinion  that  ants  cut  off  the 
heads  of  grain,  to  prrrent  their  germinating; 
and  it  is  observable  that  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  insect  is  derived  from  the  verb  VoJ,  which 
signifies  io  cut  off,  and  is  used  fbr  cutting  off 
ears  of  com,  Job  xxiv,  34. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  "  the  Intro- 
duciion  to  Entomology,"  by  Kirby  and  Spenoe : 

"  Till  the  manners  of  exotic  ants  are  more 
accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm 
that  no  ants  have  magazines  of  provisions ;  for, 
although,  during  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  this 
country,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and 
have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions, 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  proba- 
bly confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  Of  provisions 
may  be  necessary  for  them.  Even  in  northern 
climates,  against  wet  seasons,  they  may  provide 
is  this  way  fbr  their  sustenance  and  that  of  the 
young  brood,  which,  as  Mr.  Smeatham  ob- 
scrres,  are  very  voracious,  and  cannot  bear  to 
be  long  deprived  of  their  food ;  else  why  do 
ants  carry  worms,  living^  insects,  and  many 
ether  such  thinffs,  into  their  nests  1  Solomon^s 
lesson  to  the  sluggard  has  been  generally  ad- 
duced as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient 
opinion:  it  can,  however,  only  relate  to  the 
species  of  a  warm  climate,  the  habits  of  which 
are  probably  different  fW)m  those  of  a  cold  one; 
to  tnat  his  words,  as  commonly  interpreted, 
may  be  j)erfectly  correct  and  consistent  with 
nature,  and  yet  be  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
species  that  are  indigenous  to  Europe." 

The  ant,  according  to  the  royal  nrcachcr,  is 
one  of  those  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  exceeding  xoise.  The  superior  wis- 
dom of  the  ant  has  been  recognised  by  many 
writers.  Horace,  in  the  passage  from  whicli 
the  preceding  quotation  is  taken,  praises  its 
sagacity ;  Virgu  celebrates  its  foresight,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  aiul  infirmities  of  old  age, 
while  it  is  young  and  vigorous : — 

•t9ue  inopi  metutiu  formica  Mmtctm, 
[And  the  ant  dreadinga  deatitote  old  afa.] 

Afld  we  learn  from  Hesiod.  that  among  the 
CMbest  Greeks  it  was  called  Idria,  that  is,  wise, 
it  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and  the 


inauspickms  day,  and  collected  her  stoie. 
Cioeio  believed  that  the  ant  is  not  only  ftur* 
nished  with  senses,  but  also  with  mind,  reason, 
and  memory  i^^JHiformica  non  modo  sensus  sei 
eiiammens^ratio^memoria.  [The  ant  possesses 
not  only  senses,  but  also  mind,  reason^  memory.] 
The  union  of  so  manv  noble  qualities  in  so 
smail  a  corpuscle,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  in  the  works  of  natUK. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  a  sect  of  an- 
cient heretics,  who  weco  so  denominated  firom 
two  Greek  words  hrdfumot,  fnan^  and  ftop^,  5^m. 
They  understood  every  thing  spoken  m  Scitp- 
ture  in  a  literal  sense,  and  particuku-Iy  that 
passage  of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  said,  "  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image."  Hence  they 
maintained,  that  Gkx)  had  a  human  shape. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  metaphor  by 
which  things  belonging  to  creatures  and  Espe- 
cially to  roan  are  ascribed  to  God.  Instances 
of  this  abound  in  the  Scriptures,  by  which  they 
adapt  themselves  to  human  modes  of  speaking, 
and  to  the  limited  capacities  of  men.  These 
anthropopathies  we  must  however  interpret  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the  divine 
nature.  Thus,  when  the  members  of  a  human 
body  are  ascribed  to  Ghxl,  we  must  understand 
by  them  those  perfections  of  which  such  mem- 
bers in  us  are  the  instruments.  The  eye\  for 
instance,  represents  God's  knowledge  and 
watchful  care ;  the  ariit,  his  power  and  strength ; 
the  ears^  the  regard  he  pays  to  prayer  and  to 
the  cry  of  oppression  ami  misery,  dtc.  Farther, 
when  human  affections  are  attributed  to  God, 
we  must  BO  interpret  them  as  to  imply  no  im- 
perfection, such  as  perturbed  feeling  in  hkn. 
When  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  antecedent^ 
by  a  frequent  figure  of  speech,  is  put  for  the  con- 
sequent ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  to  underststnd 
an  altered  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Gkxl,  which  in  man  is  the  effect  of  repenting. 

ANTICHRIST,  compounded  of  drrl,  con- 
tra, against,  and  Xpitfrd;,  Christ,  in  a  general 
sense,  denotes  an  adversary  of  Christ,  or  one 
who  denies  that  the  Messiah  is  come.  In  this 
sense,  Jews,  infidels,  du;,  may  be  said  to  be 
amHchristz.  TIm  epithet,  in  the  general  sense 
of  it,  is  also  applicable  to  any  power  or  peraon 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Cfhrist  or  his  doo- 
trine.  Its  particular  meaning  is  to  be  collected 
fVom  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it 
occurs.  Accordingly,  it  may  either  signify  one 
who  assumes  the  place  and  office  of  Christ,  or 
one  who  maintains  a  direct  enmity  and  oppo- 
sition to  him.  The  Fathers  all  speak  of  anti- 
christ as  a  single  man ;  though  they  also  assure 
us,  that  he  is  to  have  divers  precursors,  or  foro- 
runners.  Yet  many  Protestant  writers  apply 
to  the  Romish  church,  and  the  pope  who  is  at 
the  head  of  it,  the  several  maiks  and  signa- 
tures of  antichrist  enumerated  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  would  imply  antichrist  to  be,  not 
a  single  person,  but  a  corrupt  society,  or  a  long 
series  of  persecuting  pontins,  or  rather,  a  cer- 
tain power  and  government,  that  may  be  held 
for  many  generations,  by  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals succeeding  one  another.  The  antichrist 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle  John^  first  ^istle  ii, 
18,  and  more  particulnriy  described  in  the  book 
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of  Revelation,  seems  evidently  to  be  Uie  same 
with  thtmanofsiny  &«c,  characterized  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
chkp.  iit;  and  the  whole  description  literally 
applies  to  the  Papal  power.  A  late  writer,  after 
coUeaing  the  principal  prophecies  relating  to 
antichrist,  infers  from  them  tnat  a  power,  some- 
times represented  as  the  little  horn,  the  man  of 
sin,  the  antichrist,  the  beast,  the  harlot,  the  star 
falling  from  heaven,  the  false  prophet,  the  dra- 
gon, or  as  the  operation  of  false  teachers,  was 
to  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  Christian  world 
to  persecute  and  oppress,  and  delude  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  corrupt  the  doctrine  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  enact  new  laws,  and  establish  its 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  mankind.  He 
then  proceeds  to  show,  from  the  application  of 
prophecy  to  history,  and  to  the  remarkable 
train  of  events  that  are  now  passing  in  the 
world,  how  exactly  Popery,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Infidelity,  correspond  with  the  character 
given  in  Scripture  ot  the  power  of  antichrist, 
which  was  to  prevail  a  certain  time  for  the 
especial  trial  and  punishment  of  the  corrupted 
church  of  Christ.  Upon  this  system,  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  the  Protestants  and  Papists, 
concerning  the  power  of  antichrist,  derived 
from  partial  views  of  the  subject,  are  not  wholly 
incompatible  with  each  other.  With  respect 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  is  antichrist,  Mede  and  New- 
ton, Daubu2  and  Clarke,  Lowmon  and  Hurd, 
Jurieu,  Vitringa,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  Protestant  churches  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject,  concur  in  maintaining,  that  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John, 
point  directly  to  this  church.  This  was  like- 
wise the  opinion  of  the  first  reformers ;  and  it 
was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  Christians,  in  the 
earliest  a^es,  that  anticlirist  would  appear  soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Gregory 
th^  Great,  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  applied  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  beast  in  tne  Reve- 
lation, the  man  of  sin,  and  the  apostasy  from 
the  faith  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  to  him  who 
shoiUd  presume  to  claim  the  title  of  universal 
priest,  or  universal  bishop,  in  the  Christian 
churcn ;  and  yet  his  immediate  successor,  Boni- 
face III,  received  from  the  tyrant  Phocas  the 
precise  title  which  Gregory  had  thus  censured. 
At  the  synod  of  Rheims,  neld  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, AmulphuSj  bishop  of  Orleans,  appealed  to 
the  whole  council,  whether  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  not  the  antichrist  of  St.  Paul,  "  sitting  in 
the  temple  of  God,"  and  perfectly  correspond- 
ing witn  the  description  of  him  eiven  by  St. 
Paul.  In  the  eleventh  century,  all  the  charac- 
ters of  antichrist  seemed  to  be  so  united  in  the 
person  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gre^ry  VII,  that  Johannes  Aven- 
tinus,  a  Romish  historian,  speaks  of  it  as^  a 
subject  in  which  the  generality  of  fair,  candid, 
and  ingenuous  writers  agreed,  that  at  that 
time  began  the  reigii  of  antichrist.  And  the 
Albieenses  and  WSdenses,  who  may  be  called 
the  rrotestants  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  expressly  asserted  in  their  declar- 
ations of  faitn,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
the  whore  of  Babylon.    The  Papists  imagine 


they  view  in  the  prophetical  pictiiro  of  anit* 
chnst,  imperial  Rome,  elated  by  her  rkUmem^ 
exulting  in  her  sensuality  and  her  spoils,  pol- 
luted by  idolatry,  persecuting  the  people  of 
God,  and  finally  falling  like  the  first  Babylon; 
whilst  a  new  and  holy  city,  represented  fay 
their  own  communion,  filled  with  the  spoti<»M 
votaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  rises  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  the  victory  of  the  cross  is  completed 
over  the  temples  of  Paganism.  This  schemje 
has  had  its  able  advocates,  at  the  head  of  whom 
may  be  placed  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Gio- 
tius,  and  Hammond.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained, that  Caligula  was  antichrist:  and  others 
have  asserted  the  same  of  Nero.  But  in  order 
to  establish  the  resemblance,  they  violate 
the  order  of  time,  disregard  the  opinions  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  overlook  the  a|>- 
propriate  descriptions  of  the  Apostles.  After 
the  point  had  oeen  matuxely  debated  at  the 
council  of  Gap,  held  in  1603,  a  resolution  was 
taken  thereupon  to  insert  an  article  in  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  whereby  the  Pope  is  formally 
declared  to  be  antichrist.  Pope  Clement  Yltl 
was  stune  with  this  decision;  and  even  king 
Henry  Iv,  of  France,  was  not  a  little  mortified, 
to  be  thus  declared,  as  he  said,  an  imp  of 
antichrist. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  foretold,  that  this 
power  should  exercise  dominion  until  a  time 
and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time,  Dan.  vii, 
25.  This  expression  is  generally  admitted  to 
denote  1260  years.  The  papal  power  was  com- 
pletely established  in  the  year  755,  when  it 
obtained  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Some, 
however,  date  tlie  rise  of  antichrist  in  the  year 
of  Christ  606;  and  Mede  places  it  in  456.  If 
the  rise  of  antichrist  be  not  reckoned  till  he 
was  possessed  of  secular  authority,  his  fall  will 
happen  when  this  power  shall  be  taken  away. 
If  nis  rise  began,  according  to  Mede  in  456,  he 
must  have  fallen  in  1716 ;  if  in  606,  it  must  be 
in  1866;  if  in  755,  in  2015.  If;  however,  we 
use  prophetical  years,  consisting  of  three  nun- 
dred  and  sixty  days,  and  date  the  rise  of  anti- 
christ in  the  year  755,  his  fall  will  happen  in 
the  year  of  Christ  2000.  Every  thing  however 
in  tne  state  of  the  world  betokens  a  speedy 
overlJirow  of  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  pow- 
ers, both  of  which  have  indeed  been  already 
greatly  weakened. 

ANTI-LIBANTJS.  The  Greeks  give  this 
name  to  that  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Liba- 
nus,  which,  properly  speaking,  ibrms,  together 
with  Libanus,  but  one  ridge  of  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,  and  afUrward 
from  south  to  north,  in  the  shape  almost  of  a 
horse  shoe,  for  the  space  of  about  fourscore 
leagues.  The  western  part  of  these  mountains 
was  called  Libanus ;  the  eastern  was  called  An> 
tUibanus ;  the  former  reached  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Sidon,  almost  to  Arada,  or 
Symira.  The  Hebrew  text  never  mentions  An* 
tiubanus;  but  uses  the  eeneral  name  Libanus : 
and  the  coins  struck  at  Laodicea  and  Hierapo. 
lis,  have  the  inscription,  *'  cities  of  Libanus,* ' 
though  they  belong  rather  to  Antilibanus.  The 
Septuagint,  on  the  contrary  jputs  Antilibanus 
often  instead  of  Libanus.    The  vaUey  which 
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KDixitef  Libamu  from  Antilibanus  ia  Tery  fruit- 
fo:  H  wu  formerly,  on  the  side  of  Syria,  in- 
doiBd  with  a  wall,  whereof  there  are  now  no 
tnees.  Stnibo  says,  that  the  name  of  Ccelo- 
Syria,  or"thc  hollow  Syiia,"  belongs  principally 
to  tbe  TiOey  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

ANTINOMIANS  are  those  who  maintain 
tbii  tlM  law  is  of  no  use  or  oblig;ation  under 
ihg  Gospel  dispensation,  or  who  hold  doctrines 
that  dearly  supersede  the  necessity  of  ^ood 
vorks  and  a  Tirtuous  life.  The  Antinomians 
took  their  ori^  from  John  Africola,  about 
the  yw  1538,  who  taught  that  tne  law  was  in 
no  vise  necessary  under  the  Gospel ;  that  good 
woiks  do  not  promote  our  saWation,  nor  HI  ones 
hifider  it;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  preach- 
ed from  the  decalogue,  but  only  from  the  Gros- 
pel.  Thb  sect  sprung  up  in  England  during 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  ex- 
tended thor  system  of  libertinism  much  farther 
than  A*ricola,  the  disciple  of  Lutho*.  Some 
of  their  teachers  expressly  maintained,  that  aa 
the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace  nor  forfeit  the 
dirine  faroor,  the  widted  actions  they  commit 
*n  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  considered 
as  instances  of  their  yiolation  of  the  divine  law ; 
and  that  consequently  they  have  no  occasion 
eitlier  to  confess  their  sins,  or  to  break  them  off 
by  repentance,  Accoidin^  to  them,  it  is  one  of 
the  esivncial  and  distinctive  characters  of  the 
deet,  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is 
diipleasin":  to  God.  Luther,  Rutherford,  Schlus- 
«fl»r»h,  Sedfwick,  Gataker,  Witsius,  Bull, 
WlBiams,  &c,  have  written  refutations ;  Crisp, 
Riehaidson,  ^altmarsh,  &c,  defences,  of  the 
Aatinomiaos-,  Wignndus,  a  comparison  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  Antinomians. 

Thedoctrineof  Agricolawasin  itself  obscure, 
«nd  is  ibcR^ht  to  have  been  represented  worse 
t^  it  realty  was  by  Luther,  who  wrote  against 
^  with  acrimony,  and  first  styled  him  and  his 
feUovers  Antinomians.  Agricola,  in  defending 
hiTBgelf,  complained  that  opinions  were  imput- 
ed to  him  which  he  did  not  hold.  The  writmgs 
of  Dr.  Crisp  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  con- 
ttferfld  as  highly  favourable  to  Antinomianism, 
ihoigli  he  acknowledges  that,  "  in  respect  of 
we  ndeg  ©f  righteousness,  or  the  matter  of 
obefieace,  we  are  under  the  law  still,  or  else," 
as  he  adds, "  we  arc  lawless,  to  live  every  man 
Jf  »«nis  good  in  his  own  eyes,  which  no  true 
Christian  dares  so  much  as  think  of."  The 
nWin?  sentiments,  however,  among  others. 
»«  ten?ht  in  his  sermons :  "  The  law  is  cruel 
•ad  tyrannical,  requiring  what  is  naturally 
impossible."  «*  The  ains  of  the  elect  were  so 
icDpated  to  Christ,  as  that  though  he  did  not 
^^nm'n  them,  yet  they  became  actually  his 
^?re«i<ms,  and  ceased  to  be  theirs."  **  The 
**>»f8  of  conscience,  trhich  tell  them  that  sin 
'  ^rs,  arise  from  a  want  of  knowing  the 
•j*^"  "  It  is  but  the  voice  of  a  lying  spirit  in 
t&i;  hearts  of  believers,  that  saith  they  have  yet 
yyaaing  their  consciences,  and  fying  *a  a 
^o*n  too  hmvy  for  them  to  bear."  "  C5hrist's 
^^Boosness  is  so  imputed  to  the  elect,  that 
^<  ^easittg  to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as 
*  »«,  and  an  that  he  was."  "  An  elect  per- 
*">■  not  in  a  condemned  state  while  an  un- 


believer; and  should  he  happen  to  die  befbrt 
God  call  him  to  believe,  he  woiUd  not  be  lost" 
"  Repentance  and  confession  of  sin  are  not 
necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  before  confession,  yea,  as  soon 
as  he  hath  committed  siiL  the  interest  he  hath 
in  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Christ  embracing  him.** 
These  dangerous  sentiments,  and  others  of  a 
similar  bearing,  have  been  fully  answered  by 
many  writers ;  out  by  none  more  ably  than  by 
the  Kev.  John  Fletcher,  in  his  "  Checks  tt* 
Antinomianism." 

ANTIOCH,  a  city  of  Upper  Syria,  on  the 
river  Orontes,  ^  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  became 
the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Syrian  kings  of 
the  Macedonian  race,  and  afterward  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  the  eastern  provinces  j 
being  very  centrally  and  commodiously  situat- 
ed midway  between  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  hundred  miles  from  each, 
in  3T  IT  north  latitude,  and  36°  45^  east  lon- 

fitude.  No  city  perhaps,  Jerusalem  excepted, 
as  experienced  more  frequent  revolutions,  or 
sufTered  more  numerous  and  dire  cedamities, 
than  Antioch;  as,  besides  the  common  plagues 
of  eastern  cities,  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  and 
sword,  it  has  several  times  been  entirely  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes. 

In  362,  the  emperor  Julian  spent  some  months 
at  Antioch ;  which  were  chiefly  occupied  in  his 
favourite  object  of  reviving  tne  mythology  of 
Paganism.     The  grove  at  jDaphnc,  planted  by 
Seleucys,  which,  with  its  temple  and  oracle, 
presented,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Syria,  the  most  splendid  and  fashion- 
able place  of  resort  for  Pagan  worship  in  the 
east,  nod  sunk  into  neglect  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.    The  altar  of  the  god  was 
deserted,  the  oracle^  was  silenced,  and  the  sacred 
^ove  itself  defiled  *by  the  interment  of  Chris- 
tians.   Julian  undertook  to  restore  the  ancient 
honours  and  usages  of  the  place ;  but  it  was 
first  necessary  to  take  away  the  pollution  occa- 
sioned by  the  dead  bodies  of  tne  Christians, 
which  were  disinterred  and  removed !     Among 
these  was  that  of  Babylas,  a  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of  Decius, 
and  after  resting  near  a  century  in  his  grave 
within  the  walls  of  Antioch,  had  been  removed 
by  order  of  Gallus  into  the  midst  of  the  grove 
of  Daphne,  where  a  church  was  built  over  nim  j 
the  remains  of  the  Christian  saint  effectually 
supplanting  the  former  divinity  of  the  place, 
Whose  temple  and  statue,  however,  though  ne- 
glected, remained  uninjured.  The  Christians  of 
Antioch^  undaunted  by  the  conspiracy  against 
their  religion,  or  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself^  conveyed  the  relics  of  their  former 
bishop  m  triumph  back  to  their  ancient  reposito- 
ry^ within  the  city.  The  immense  multitude  who 
joined  in  the  procession,  chanted  forth  their 
execrations  against  idols  and  idolaters ;  and  on 
the  same  night  the  image  and  the  temple  of  the 
Heathen  god  were  consumed  by  the  flames.    A 
dreadful  vengeance  might  be  expected  to  have 
fbUowed  these  scenes;  but  the  real  or  affected 
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demency  of  Julian  contented  itself  with  shut- 
ting  up  the  cathedral,  and  confiscating  its 
wealth.  Many  Christians,  indeed,  saffered  from 
Uu  zeal  of  the  Pagans ;  but,  as  it  would  appear, 
without  the  sanction  (k  the  emperor. 

In  1268,  Antioch  was  taken  bv  Bibars.  or 
Bondoedar,  sultan  of  Egypt.  The  slauehter 
of  seventeen  thousand,  and  the  captivity  of  one 
Hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  mark  the 
final  siege  and  fell  of  Antioch ;  ^hich,  while 
Ihey  close  the  long  catalogue  of  its  public  woes, 
attest  its  extent  and  population.  From  this 
time  it  remained  in  a  ruinous  and  nearl^r  de- 
■erted  condition,  till,  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
with  whose  empire  it  has  ever  since  been  in- 
corporated. 

To  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  the  capital  of  Syria  was  called 
Anliochia  apud  Daphnem^  or  Antioch  near 
Daphne,  a  Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  that 
name ;  though,  in  truth,  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place  was  ApoUo,  under  the  fkble  of  his  amor- 
ous pursuit  of  the  nymph  Daphne;  and  the 
worship  was  worthy  of  its  object.  The  temple 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  laurels  and 
cypresses,  where  every  thing  was  assembled 
which  could  minister  to  the  senses;  and  in 
whose  recesses  the  juvenile  devotee  wanted 
not  the  countenance  of  a  libertinegod  to  aban- 
don himself  to  voluptuousness.  Efven  those  of 
riper  years  and  graver  morals  could  not  with 
safety  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  place  where 
pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion, 
roused  the  dormant  passions^  and  subdued  the 
firmness  of  virtuous  resolution.  Such  being 
the  source,  the  stream  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  pure ;  in  fKct,  the  citizens  of 
Antioch  were  distinguished  only  for  their  lux- 
ury in  life  and  licentiousness  in  manners. 
This  was  an  unpromising  soil  for  Christianity 
to  take  root  in.  But  here,  nevertheless,  it  was 
planted  at  an  early  period,  and  flourished  viffor- 
oualy.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Antioch  were  partly  Syrians,  and  partly 
(Greeks;  chiefly,  perhaps,  the  latter,  who  were 
invited  to  the  new  city  by  Scleucus.  To  these 
Greeks,  in  particular,  certain  Cvpriot  and  Cy- 
renian  converts,  who  had  fled  from  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen, 
addressed  themselves ;  "  and  a  great  number 
believed,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  When 
the  heads  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  were  in- 
formed of  this  success,  they  sent  Barnabas  to 
Antioch,  who  encouraged  the  new  disciples, 
and  added  many  to  their  number :  and  finding 
how  great  were  both  the  field  and  the  harvest, 
went  to  Tarsus  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Paul. 
Both  this  Apostle  and  Barnabas  then  taught 
conjointly  at  Antioch;  and  great  numbers  were, 
by  their  labours  during  a  vJhole  year,  added  to 
the  rising  church.  Acts  xi,  19-tf6;  xv,  22-35. 
Here  they  were  also  joined  by  Peter,  who  was 
reproved  by  Paul  for  his  dissimulation,  and  his 
concession  to  the  Jews  respecting  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  Gal.  ii,  11-14. 

Antioch  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Luke  and 
Tbeophilus,  and  the  see  of  the  martyr  Ignatius. 


In  this  citT  the  followers  of  Christ  had  first  the 
name  of  Christians  given  them.  We  have  thB 
testimony  of  Chrysostom,  both  of  the  vast  in- 
crease of  this  illustrious  church  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  of  the  spirit  of  charity  which  con- 
tinued to  actuate  it.  It  consisted  at  this  thne 
of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons, 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  supported  out  of 
the  public  donations.    It  is  painnil  to  trace  the 

Erogress  of  declension  in  such  a  church  as  this. 
tut  the  period  now  referred  to,  namely,  the 
age  of  Cnrysostom,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  may  be  considered  as  the  bright- 
est of  its  history  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  that  from  which  the  church  at  Anti- 
och may  date  its  fall.  It  continued,  indeed, 
outwardly  prosperous ;  but  superstition,  secular 
ambition,  the  pride  of  life;  pomp  and  formality 
in  the  service  of  God,  in  place  of  humility  and 
sincere  devotion ;  the  growth  of  faction,  and 
the  decay  of  charity ;  showed  that  real  religion 
was  fast  disappearing,  and  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  that  great  apostasy  which,  in  two 
centuries  from  this  time,  overspread  the  whole 
Christian  world,  led  to  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  church  in  the  east,  and  still  holds  dominion 
over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  west. 

Antioch,  under  its  modern  name  of  Antakia, 
is  now  but  little  known  to  the  western  nations. 
It  occupies,  or  rather  did  till  lately  occupy,  a 
remote  comer  of  the  ancient  enclosure  of  its 
walls.  Its  splendid  buildings  were  reduced  to 
hovels ;  and  its  population  of  half  a  million,  to 
ten  thousand  wretched  beings,  living  in  the 
usual  debasement  and  insecurity  of  Turkish 
subjects.  Such  was  nearly  its  condition  when 
visited  by  Pocock  about  the  year  1738,  and 
again  by  Kinneir  in  1813.  But  its  ancient 
subterranean  enemy,  which,  since  its  destruc- 
tion in  587,  never  long  together  withheld  its 
assaults,  has  again  triumphed  over  it:  the  earth- 
quake of  the  ISih  of  August,  1822,  laid  it  once 
more  in  ruins;  and  every  thing  relating  to  An- 
tioch is  past. 

ANTIOCH,  of  Pisidia.  Beside  the  Syrian 
capital,  there  was  another  Antioch  visited  by 
St.  Paul  when  in  Asia,  and  called,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  Anliochia  ad  Pisidiam^  as  belong- 
ing to  that  province,  of  which  it  was  the  capi- 
tal? Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached ;  but 
the  Jews,  jealous,  as  usual,  of  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  Gentiles,  raised  a  sedition 
against  them,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the 
city.  Acts  xiiij  14,  to  the  end.  There  were 
several  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  sixteen 
in  number^  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  built  by 
the  Seleucidae,  tnc  successors  of  Alexander  in 
these  countries;^  but  tlie  above  two  are  the  only 
ones  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  as  oc- 
curring in  Scripture. 

ANTIOCHUS.  There  were  many  kings  of 
this  name  in  Syria,  much  celebrated  in  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  histories,  after  the 
time  of  Scleucus  Nicanor,  the  father  of  Antio- 
chus  Soter,  and  reckoned  the  first  king  of  Syria 
after  Alexander  the  Great. 

1.  Antiochcs  Soter  was  the  son  of  Scleucus 
Nicanor,  and  obtained  the  surname  of  Soter, 
or  Saviour,  from  having  hindered  the  invasion 
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rf4sia  liy  the  Gaola.  Some  think  thai  k  was 
M  UiB  fijUowing  oocaaion:  The  Galatians  haT- 
o^  maiched  to  attack  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
vnoie  anny  consisted  only  of  eight  thousand 
atn,  rein^irced  with  four  thoosand  Macedon- 
iana,  the  Jews  def^ded  themselves  with  so 
such  brarery,  that  they  killed  one  hundred 
sod  twenty  thousand  men,  2  Mac.  viii,  90.  It 
vas  perhaps,  too,  on  this  occasion,  that  Antio- 
dns  Soter  made  the  Jews  of  Asia  free  of  the 
dtics  belonging  to  the  G^tiles,  and  permitted 
IhoB  to  lire  according  to  their  own  laws. 

2.  AnnocBus  Tbbos,  or,  the  God,  was  the 
SOB  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He 
married  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  kinff  of  Egypt.  Laodice,  his  mt  wife, 
scemg  herself  despised,  poisoned  Antiochus, 
Berenice,  and  their  son,  who  was  intended  to 
succeed  in  the  kin^om.  After  this,  Laodice 
proeored  Selencus  Uallinicus,  her  son  by  Antio- 
chus, to  be  acknowledged  kin^  of  Syria.  These 
erents  were  foretold  by  Darnel :  "And  in  the 
end  of  years,"  the  kinff  of  Egypt,  or  of  the 
south,  and  the  king  of  Syria,  or  of  the  north, 
**  shall  join  thems^es  together  f  for  the  king's 
daufhter  of  the  south  sluil  come  to  the  king 
of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement:  but  she 
•ball  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm ;  neither 
shall  he  stand,  nor  tus  arm :  but  she  shall  be 

S'ren  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he 
Mi  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in 
these  times,"  Dan.  xi,  6. 

3.  AxnocHUs  THB  GhiEAT  was  the  son  of 
Srleocus  Callinicus,  and  brother  to  Seleucus 
Cerannus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3781,  and  before  Jesus  Chnst  323. 
He  made  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king 
ofEgypt,  but  was  defeated  near  Raphia,  3  Mac.  i. 
Thirteen  ^ears  after,  Ptolemy  Philopator  being 
dead,  Antiochus  resolved  to  become  master 
of  Egypt.  He  immediately  seized  Cmlo-Syriaj 
Pheouna.  an4  Judea;  but  Scopas,  general 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  entered  Judea  while 
Antiochus  was  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Aitako,  and  retook  those  places.  However, 
he  soon  lost  them  again  to  Antiochus.  On 
this  occasion  happened  what  Josephus  relates 
of  this  prince's  journey  to  Jerusalem.  After  a 
viaorv-  which  he  had  obtained  over  Scopas, 
Dear  the  sprim^  of  Jordan,  he  became  master 
of  the  strong  places  in  Coslo-S^a  and  Sama- 
ria; and  the  Jews  submitted  freely  to  him,  re- 
eefved  higa  into  their  city  and  furnished  his 
snny  i^entifbU^r  with  provisions.  In  reward 
far  their  affection,  Antiochus  granted  them, 
aeeunling  to  Josephus,  twenty  tlKtusand  pieces 
of  silver,  to  purchase  beasts  for  sacrifice,  one 
thsnsann  finxr  hundred  and  sixty  measures  of 
BHSl,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy*iive  mea- 
nres  of  salt  to  be  offered  with  the  sacrifices, 
sad  timber  to  rebuild  the  porches  of  the  Lord's 
^Q«e.  He  exempted  the  senators,  scribes,  and 
■bginginen  of  the  temple,  from  the  capitation 
In;  ud  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  live  accoid- 
n^  to  their  own  laws  in  every  part  of  his  do- 
■wnflPSL  He  also  remitted  the  third  part  of 
thi^  tdbote,  to  indemnify  them  fi)r  their  losses 
in  ^  war;  he  forbade  the  Heathens  to  enter 

withmit  bein^  purified,  and  to  bring 


into  thaci^  the  flesh  of  mules,  asses,  and  horsei 
to  sell,  under  a  severe  penaUy. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  3815,  Antiochus 
was  overcome  by  the  Romans,  and  obliged  to 
cede  all  his  possessions  beyond  Mount  Taurus, 
to  give  twenty  hostages,  among  whom  was  his 
own  son  Antiochus,  afterward  sumamed  Epi* 
l^anes,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousaWl 
Euboic  talents,  each  fourteen  Roman  pounds 
in  weight.  To  defray  these  charges,  he  re* 
solved  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Belus,  at  Elymais ;  but  the  people  of  that  coun* 
try,  informed  of  his  design,  surprised  and  ds& 
stroyed  him,  with  all  his  army,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3817,  and  before  Jesus  Ghnst  187. 
He  left  two  sotis,  Seleucus  Philopator,  and 
Antiochus  ^iphanes,  who  succeeded  him. 

4.  AimocRus  EpipHAifEs,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus the  Ghreat,  having  contintrad  a  hostage  eft 
Rome  fourteen  years,  nis  brother  Seleueus  re- 
solved to  procure  his  return  to  Syria,  and  sent 
his  own  son  Demetrius  to  Rome  in  the  plaoe 
of  Antiochus.  Whilst  Antiochus  was  on  his 
journey  to  Syria,  Seleucus  died,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3829.  When,  therefore,  Antiochus 
landed,  the  people  received  him  as  some  pro- 
pitious deity  come  to  assume  the  government, 
and  to  of^sose  the  enterprises  of  Ptolemy,  kin? 
of  Eg3rpt,  who  threatened  to  invade  Syria.  For 
this  reason  Antiochus  obtained  the  surname  of 
Ebiphanes,  the  illustrious,  or  of  one  appeariag 
like  a  ^od. 

Anuochus  quickly  turned  his  attention  to 
the  possession  of  Egypt,  which  was  then  en- 
joyed by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  nephew,  son 
to  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  Antiochus  the 
Great  had  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  EgyjA,  He  sent  ApoUonius,  one  of  his 
officers,  into  E^ypt,  apparently  to  honour  PtiH 
lemy's  coronation,  but  in  reality  to  obtain 
intelligence  whether  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom were  inclined  to  plaoe  the  government  of 
El^ypt  in  his  hands  during  the  minority  of  the 
king  his  nephew,  2  Mac  iv,  21,  &c.  ApoUo- 
nius, however,  foiwd  them  not  disposed  to 
favour  his  master ;  and  this  obliged  Antiochus 
to  make  war  a|?ainst  Philometor.  He  came  to 
Jerusalem  in  3831,  and  was  received  there  by 
Jason,  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  high  priest- 
hood. He  designed  to  attack  Egypt,  but  re> 
turned  without  effecting  any  thmg.  The  am* 
bilion  of  those  Jews  who  sought  the  high 
priesthood,  and  bought  it  of  Antiochus,  was 
the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which  over- 
whelmed their  nation  under  this  prince.  Jasou 
procured  himself  to  be  constituted  in  this  dig^ 
nity  in  the  stead  of  Onias  III ;  but  MenelauK 
offerine;  a  greater  price,  Jason  was  derived, 
and  lii^nelaus  appomted  in  his  plaoe.  These 
usurpers  of  the  high  priesthood,  to  eratify  the 
Syrians,  assumed  we  manners  of  the  Greeks, 
their  ^ames  and  exercises,  and  neglected  the 
worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  temple  service. 

War  broke  out  between  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Antiochus  entered 
Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  world  3833,  and  ra- 
dacoA  ahnost  the  whole  of  it  to  his  obedisnea, 
2  Mac  V,  3-5.  The  next  year  he  retumedj 
and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  sie^  oC 
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Aietandnsi,  a  fake  report  wus  iptead  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  of  JeniBalem  testifying 
their  joy  at  this  news,  Antioohus,  when '  re- 
turning from  Egypt,  entered  this  city  by  foree, 
treated  the  Jews  as  rebels,  and  commanded  his 
troops*  to  slay  all  they  met.  Ehghtr  thousand 
were  killed,  made  captives,  or  sold  on  this 
occasion.  Antiochus,  conducted  by  the  cor- 
rupt hieh  priest  Menelaus,  entered  into  the 
noly  of  nolies,  whence  he  took  and  carried  eff 
the  most  precious  vessels  of  that  holy  place, 
to  the  value  of  one  thousand  ei?ht  hundred 
talents.  In  the  year  3835,  Antio^us  made  a 
third  expedition  eg[&ii^  Egypt,  which  he  en- 
tirely subdued.  The  year  following,  he  sent 
Apouonius  into  Judea,  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  and  commanded  him  to  kill 
all  the  Jews  who  were  of  full  hge,  and  to  sell 
Che  women  and  young  men,  2  Mac.  v,  24,  25. 
These  orders  were  too  punctually  executed.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Judas  Maccabseos 
retired  into  the  wilderness  with  his  fatlier  and 
his  brethren,  2  Mac.  v,  29.  These  misfortunes 
were  only  preludes  of  what  they  were  to  suffer; 
for  Antiochus,  apprehending  that  the  Jews 
would  never  be  constant  in  their  obedience  to 
him,  unless  he  obliged  them  to  change  their 
religion,  and  to  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks, 
issued  an  edict,  ei\)oining  them  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  other  nations,  and  forbidding  their 
usual  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  their  festivals, 
and  their  Sabbath.  The  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  was  plac^  upon  the  altar  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  thus  the  abomination  of  desolation 
was  seen  in  the  temple  of  Grod.  Many  corrupt 
Jews  complied  with  these  orders;  but  others 
resisted  them.  Mattathias  and  his  sons  retired 
!to  the  mountains.  Old  Blleazar,  and  the  seven 
'brethren,  sufficed  death  with  great  courage  at 
Antioch,  2  Mac.  vii.  Mattathias  being;  dead, 
.Judas  MaccabeBus  headed  those  Jews  who  con- 

•  tinued  faithful,  and  opposed  with  success  the 
generals  whom  kin?  Antiochus  sent  into  Judea. 
The  king,  informed  of  the  valour  and  resist- 

■  ance  of  Judas,  sent  new  forces ;  and,  finding 

his  treasures  exhausted,  he  resolved  to  go  into 

Persia  to  levy  tributes,  and  to  collect  large 

-sums  which  he  had  amed  to  nay  to  the  Ro- 

•  mans,  1  Mac.  iii,  5-^1;  2  Mac.  ix,  1,  &c; 
1  Mac.  vi,  1,  &c.  Hlnowing  that  very  great 
riches  were  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Eiymais, 
he  determined  to  carry  it  off;  put  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  made  so  vigorous  a  resist- 
ance, that  he  was  forced  to  retreat  toward 
■Babylonia.  When  he  was  come  to  Elcbatana, 
'  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and 

Timotheus,  and  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  hod 
'  retaken  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  usual  sacrifi- 
ces.   On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  king 
was  transported  with  indignation ;  and,  threat- 
ening to  make  Jerusalem  a  ^ve  for  the  Jews, 
•commanded  the  driver  of  ms  chariot  to  urge 
'the* horses  forward,  and  to  hasten  his  journey. 
However,    divine   vengeance   soon    overtook 
Um:  he  fell  from  his  cnariot,  and  bruised  all 
hie  limbs.    He  was  also  tormented  with  such 
pidns  in  his  bowels,  as  allowed  him  no  rest: 
•JBd  his  disease  was  aggravated  by  grief  and 


t«xatk».  In  llhis  condttion  he  wrcAe  td  (Be 
Jews  very  humbly,  premised  them  mmny  thinM. 
and  enga^  erren  to  torn  Jew,  if  Ged  w«3a 
restore  him  to  heahh.  He  earnestly  raooflh 
mended  to  them  his  son  Antiochus,  who  was 
to  Bucoeed  him,  and  entreated  them  to  favour 
the  young  prixKe,  and  to  continue  faithful  to 
him.  He  died,  overwhelmed  with  pain  and 
ffrief,  in  the  mom&tains  of  Paratttoene,  in  the 
little  town  of  Tabes,  in  the  year  of  the  wtnld 
3840,  and  before  Jesus  Christ  16i. 

5.  Antiochub  Evpatob,  son  of  Antiochus 
ESpiphanes,  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
father  died  and  lefi  mm  the  kingdom  of  Syrift. 
Lysias,  who  governed  thekingdmn  in  the  name 
of^the  young  prince,  led  against  Judea  an  army 
of  one  huncfred  thousand  root,  twenty  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  elephants,  1  Mac.  vi ;  2  Mae. 
xiiL  He  besie£;ed  and  look  thit  fortress  «C 
Bethsura,  and  thence  marched  aeainst  Jeme*- 
lem.  The  city  was  ready  to  fall  into  his  hancli 
when  Lysias  received  the  news  that  Philie. 
whom  Antiochus  Ek>iphancs  had  entrusM 
with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  had  come  to 
Antioch  to  take  the  goverimient,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  late  king.  He  therefeve 
proposed  an  accommodation  with  the  Jewe. 
that  he  misht  return  speedily  to  Antioch  ana 
oppose  Phuip.  After  concluding  a  peace,  he 
immediately  returned  into  Syria,  with  the 
young  king  and  his  army. 

In  the  meantime,  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  and  nephew  to  AntiochviB 
Epiphanes,  to  whom  by  right  the' kingdom 
belonged,  having  escaped  ^om  Rome,  came 
into  Syria.  Fimling  the  people  disposed  for 
revolt,  Demetrius  headed  an  army,  and  marehed 
directly  to  Antioch.  against  Antiochus  and 
Lysias.  However,  the  inhabitants  did  not  wadk 
tiU  he  besieged  the  city ;  but  opened  the  getea, 
and  delivered  to  him  Lysias  and  the  young  kinr 
Antiochus  Eupator,  whom  Demetrius  caused 
to  be  put  to  death,  without  suffering  them  to 
appear  in  his  presence.  Antiochus  Eupatof 
reigned  only  two  years,  and  died  in  the  year  oT 
the  world  ^2,  and  before  Jesus  Christ  162. 

6.  ANnocmrs  Theos,  or  the  Divine,  the  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  was  brougkc 
up  by  the  Arabian  prince  Elmachuel,  or,  as  lie 
is  ealied  in  the  Greek,  Simalcue,  1  Mac.  sd, 
39, 40,  &c.  Demetrius  Nicanor,  king  of  Syria, 
having  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  troope, 
one  Diodotus,  otherwise  called  Tryphon,  eanse 
to  2^bdiel,  a  kin^  in  Arabia,  ana  desired  him 
to  entrust  him  with  young  Antiochus,  whom 
he  promised  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
which  was  then  possessed  by  Demetrius  Nica- 
nor. After  some  hesitation,  Zabdiel  complied 
with  the  request ;  and  Tryphon  carried  Antiok 
chus  into  Syria,  and  put  the  crown  on  ham 
head.  The  troops  dismissed  by  Demetiiaa, 
came  and  joined  Tr3rphon,  who,  having  fonned 
a  powerful  army,  defeated  Demetrius,  ttod 
fbiced  him  to  retreat  to  Seleucia.  Tryj^Km 
seized  his  elephants,  and  rendered  himsc^ 
master  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  of  the  worid 
3869,  and  before  Jesus  Christ  145.  AntiodioB 
Theos,  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  new  aotjiifr- 
sition,  tent  letters  to  Jonathan  MaoealMBiia, 
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ijttiMt  end  pnnpB  of  the  Jews,  confinniiig 
m  lh»  iii^  prieidbood,  and  mating  him 
topoiduea,  or  four  oonsideraole  places,  in 
He  i2eo  leeeiTed  Jonathan  into  the 
of  hie  fiiendB,  sent  him  Teasels  of  gold, 
liued  him  to  ose  a  gold  eupi  towear  puiple, 
>  a  golden  boclde;  and  he  gave  his  brother, 
ion  MsocabaBos,  the  command  of  all  his 
on  the  eosst  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
^  ,  :ioEffypt.  Jonathan,  eneoged  Uy  so  many 
&rours,  declared  resolutely  for  Anuochus,  or 
[iilaer  for  Tryphon,  who  reigned  under  the 
.:aoieofthU  young  prince;  and  on  several 
^  iQcisioiu  he  attacked  the  generals  of  Deme- 
^'km,  who  stiUpoasessed  many  places  beyond 
J  JeiduLftBd  in  Gralilee,  1  Mace,  xi,  63,  dx;  xii, 
%34,  Tiyphon,  seeing  young  Antiochus  in 
pcactsUe  poaaeeaion  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
Rsolvtd  to  ueoip  his  crown.  He  thougnt  it 
.  SfloBiMry,  ia  the  first  place,  to  secure  Jonathan 
yariMbaM,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nppcuen  of  Antiochus's  throne.  He  came, 
tVRfore,  vith  troops  into  Judea,  invited  Jona- 
tiun  to  Plolemais,  and  there,  on  frivolous  pre- 
<«ues,  made  him  prisoner.  However,  Simon, 
JoiMthaQ't  brother,  headed  the  troops  of  Judea, 
ud  opposed  Tryphon,  who  intcivded  to  take 
Jnuaaiem.  Tryphon,  being  disappointed,  put 
Josaiiiaa  to  death  at  Bassa  or  Hascama,  and 
ntoroed  into  Sjrria,  where,  without  delay,  he 
aeeuted  his  design  of  killing  Antiochus.  He 
cwnipied  the  royal  physicians,  who,  havine 
{MUtthed  that  Antiochus  was  tormented  with 
^  stone,  murdered  him,  by  cutting  him  with- 
^  any  necessity.  Thus  Tryplion  was  left 
fflaaterof  Syria,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3861, 
Bod  before  Jesus  Christ  143. 

7-  AxnocBus  Sioetss,  or  Soter  the  Saviour, 
<^E%tti€i  the  pious,  was  the  son  of  Demetrius 
«J*':  •*!  brother  to  Demetrius  Niconor.  Try- 
piopi  (he  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Syna, 
^ing  rendered  hunself  odious  to  his  troops, 
J^y  deiened  him,  and  offered  their  services  to 
Cjfiopaira,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  Nicanor. 
8«  liFad  in  the  city  of  Seleucia,  shut  up  with 
KrchiUfoi,  while  ner  husband  Demetrius  was 
s  pruoner  in  Persia,  where  he  had  married 
^^^fj^aoL,  the  daughter  of  Arsaces,  king  of 
^*ia.  Clec^NUra,  therefore,  sent  to  Antiochus 
°»^  her  brother-in-law,  and  offered  him  the 
€n>wij  of  Syria,  if  he  would  marry  herj  to 
^^Kh  Antiochus  consented.  This  prince  was 
^  at  Cnidna,  where  his  father,  Demetrius 
^^  hsd  placed  him  vith  one  of  his  friends. 
"««n»ft  into  Syria,  and  wrote  to  Simon  Mao- 
cwu,  to  engage  him  against  Trjrphon,  1  Ma<y:. 
^\  't  ^1  3,  Ac.  He  confirmed  the  privileges 
*^  the  king  of  Syria  had  granted  to  Simon, 
9<n&iit«ii  him  to  coin  money  with  his  own 
^'op,  dedared  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
2^  ^Bom  royal  jurisdiaion,  and  promised 
*^  ^voors  aa  soon  as  he  should  obtain 
ff^aMeposaesiion  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
Nenged  to  his  ancestors.  AintiOchus  Sidetea 
Jpisg  nuxried  his  sister-in-law,  Cleopatra,  in 
^eirof  the  world  3865,  the  troops  of  Try- 
^nsorted  lo  him  in  crowds.  Tryphon, 
yjbsndonedy  vetired  to  Dora,  in  Phisnicia, 
m  Antiocmsi  pursued  him  with  an  army 
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of  WUWO  fboty  8Q0  horse,  and  a  powerftil 
fleet.  Simon  Mnecabseus  sent  Antiochus  two 
thousand  chosen  men,  but  the  latter  refused 
them,  snd  revoked  all  his  promises.  He  also 
sent  Athenobius  to  Jerusaleiu  to  oblige  Simon 
to  restore  to  him  Gazara  and  Joppa,  with  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem ;  and  to  demand  of  him  fi^ve 
hundred  talenta  more,  as  reparation  for  injuriea 
the  kin^  had  suffered,  and  as  tribute  for  his 
own  cities.  At  the  »Mti^  time  he  threatened 
to  make  war  upon  him,  if  he  did  not  comply. 
Simon  showed  Athenobius  all  the  lustre  of  his 
wealth  and  power,  told  him  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session no  place  which  belonged  to  Antiocniis, 
and  said  that  the  cities  of  Gazara  and  Joppa 
had  greatly  injured  his  people,  and  he  womd 
give  the  king  for  the  property  of  them  one 
hundred  talents.  Athenooius  returned  with 
great  indignation  to  Antiochus,  who  was  ex- 
tremely onended  at  Simon's  answer.  In  the 
meantime,  Tryphon  having  escaped  privately 
from  Dora,  embarked  in  a  vessel  and  ned.  An- 
tiochus piirsued  him,  and  sent  Cendebeus  with 
troops  Into  the  maritime  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
commanded  him  to  rebuild  Cedron,  and  fight 
the  Jews.  John  Hircanus,  son  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus,  was  then  at  Gaza,  and  gave  notice  to 
his  iather  of  the  coming  of  Ccndmus.  Simon 
furnished  his  sons,  John  Hircanus  and  Judas, 
with  troops,  and  sent  them  against  Cendebeus, 
whom  they  routed  in  the  plain  and  pursued  to 
Azotus. 

Amiochus  followed  Tryphon,  till  he  forced 
him  to  kill  himself,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3869.  After  this,  Antiochus  thought  onlv  of 
reducing  to  his  obedience  those  cities  which,  in 
the  be^inninp;  of  his  father's  reign,  bad  shaken 
off  their  subjection.  Simon  Maccabsus,  prince 
and  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  being  treacherously 
murdered  by  Ptolemy,  his  son-w-law,  in  the 
castle  of  Docus,  near  Jericho,  the  murderer 
immediately  sent  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  to  de- 
mand troops,  tliat  he  might  recover  for  him  the 
country  and  cities  of  the  Jews.  Antiochus  came 
in  person  with  an  army,  and  besieged  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  bravely  defended  by  John  Hir- 
canus. The  sieee  was  long  protracted;  and 
the  king  divided  his  army  into  seven  parts,  and 
ffuardcd  all  the  avenues  of  the  city.  It  being 
uie  time  for  celebrating  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, the  Jews  desired  of  Antiochus  a  truce 
for  seven  days.  The  king  not  only  granted 
this  request,  but  sent  them  bulls  with  gilded 
horns,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  filled  with 
incense,  to  be  offered  in  the  temple.  He  also 
ordered  such  provisions  as  they  wanted,  to  be 
given  to  the  Jewish  soldiers.  This  courtesy  of 
tne  king  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  and  to 
desire  that  they  might  live  acconling  to  their 
own  laws.  Antiochus  required  that  they  should 
surrender  their  arms,  demolish  the  city  walls, 
pay  tribute  for  Joppa  and  the  other  cities  they 
possessed  out  of  judea.  and  receive  a  garrison 
into  Jerusalem.  To  tnese  conditions,  except 
Uie  lastj  the  Jews  consented-;  for  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  see  an  army  of  strangers  in 
thmr  capital,  and  chose  rather  to  give  hostages 
and  five  hundred  talents  of  silver.    The  ki^ 
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ecteied  the  city,  beat  down  the  breast  woric 
oboTe  the  walls,  and  returned  to  Syria,  in  the 

I  ear  of  the  world  3870,  and  before  Jesus  Christ 
34.  Three  years  after,  Antiochus  marched 
ag;ain8t  the  Persians,  or  Parthians,  and  demand- 
ed the  liberty  of  his  brother  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  long  before  by 
Arsaces,  and  was  detained  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  exciting  a  war  agamst  Antio- 
chus. This  war,  therefore,  Antiochus  ihoueht 
proper  to  prevent.  With  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand,  or,  as  Orosius  says,  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  he  marched  toward  Persia,  and 
no  sooner  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  that 
country,  than  several  eastern  princes,  detestine 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  came  and 
surrendered.  Antiochus  defeated  his  enemies 
in  three  engagements,  and  took  Babylon.  He 
was  accompanied  in  these  expeditions  by  John 
Hirconus,  nigh  priest  of  the  Jews,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  obtained  the  sumaifie  of  Hircanus 
from  some  gallant  action  which  he  performed. 

As  the  army  of  Antiochus  was  too  numerous 
to  continue  assembled  in  any  one  place,  he  was 
obliged  to  divide  it,  to  put  it  into  winter  Quar- 
ters. These  troops  behaved  with  so  mucn  in- 
solence, that  they  alienated  the  minds  of  all 
men.  The  cities  in  which  they  were,  privately 
surrendered  to  the  Persians ;  and  all  resolved  to 
attack,  in  one  day,  the  garrisons  they  contained, 
that  the  troops  being  separated  mie;nt  not  assist 
each  other  Antiochus  at  Babylon  obtained 
intelligence  of  this  design,  and,  with  the  few 
soldiers  about  him,  endeavoured  to  succour  his 
people.  He  was  attacked  in  the  way  by  Phraa- 
tes,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  fought  with  great 
bravery;  but  being  at  length  deserted  by  his 
own  forces,  according  to  the  generality  of  his- 
torians, he  was  overpowered  and  killed  by  the 
Persians  or  Parthians.  Appian,  however,  says 
that  he  killed  himself,  and  ^lian,  that  he  threw 
himself  headlons  from  a  precipice.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  3874,  and 
before  Jesus  Christ  130.  After  the  death  of 
Sidetes,  Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Nicetor,  reas- 
cended  the  throne  of  Syria. 

ANTIP  JSDOBAPTISTS,  a  denomination 

g'ven  to  those  who  object  to  the  bc^ism  of  in- 
nts.  This  word  is  derived  from  ivrlj  against j 
irJrf,  iratiif,  a  Child^  /3airrl(6*,  /  bapltn.  See 
Baptism. 

ANTIPAS,  Antipas-Herod,  or  Herod- Anti- 
pas,  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Ghreat,  and  Cleo- 
patra of  Jerusalem.  Herod  the  Cheat,  in  his 
first  will,  declared  him  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  he  afterward  named  his  son  Arehe- 
laus  king  of  Judea,  and  eave  to  Antipas  only 
the  title  of  tetrarch  of  Galuee  and  Pensa.  Ar- 
ehelaus  going  to  Rome,  to  persaade  the  empe- 
ror to  confirm  his  father's  will,  Antipas  also 
went  thither.  The  emperor  bestowed  on  Ar- 
chelaus  one  moiety  of  what  had  been  assigned 
him  by  Herod,  with  the  quality  of  ethnarch,  and 
promised  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king  when 
ne  had  shown  himself  deserving  of  it  oy  his 
virtues.  To  Antipas.  Aue;tt8tos  gave  Qalilee  and 
Perca;  and  to  Philip,  Herod's  other  son,  the 
Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis,  with  some 
other  places. 


Antipas,  returning  to  Judea,  took  ^nat  puM 
in  adorning  and  fortifying  the  principal  plMSi 
of  his  dominions.    He  marri«d  the  dau^ter  of 
Aretasjdng  of  Arabia,  whom  he  divorced  abooC 
A.  D.  33,  that  he  might  marry  his  sisler-in-law, 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  who 
was  still  living.    John  the  Baptist  exelaiming 
against  this  incest,  was  seized  by  order  of  As- 
ttpas,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machanis. 
Josephus  says,  that  Antipas  caused  John  to  be 
taken,  because  he  drew  too  groat  a  concourss 
after  him ;  and  Antipas  was  afraid  he  shouki  um 
his  influence  over  tne  people  to  induce  them  to 
revolt.     But  Josephus  has  reported  the  pretence 
for  the  true  cause.     The  evangelists,  who  were 
better  informed  than  JosepfauiB,  as  being  eye 
witnesses  of  what  passed,  and  particulany  ac- 
quainted with  John  and  his  disciplei,  assure 
us,  that  the  true  reason  for  imprisoning  Joim 
was  the  aversion  of  Herod  and  Herodias  agaioit 
him,  on  account  of  his  liberty  in  censuring  their 
scandalous  marriage.  Matt,  xiv,  3, 4 ;  Mark  vi, 
14,  17, 18 ;  Luke  ui,  19,  20.     When  the  kin^ 
was  celebratine;  his  birth  day,  with  the  princi 
pal  persons  of  his  court,  the  daughter  of  He 
rodias  danoed  before  them,  and  pleased  him  so 
well  that  he  swore  to  give  her  whatever  she 
should  ask.     She  consulted  her  mother,  who 
advised  her  to  ask  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist.    Returning,  therefore,  to  the  hall,  she  ad- 
dressed henelf  to  the  kins;,  and  said,  '*  Give  roc 
here  John  Baptbt's  heaa  in  a  charger."    The 
king  was  af&icted  at  this  request ;  but  in  eou- 
sideration  of  his  oath,  and  of  the  persons  at 
table  with  him,  he  sent  one  of  his  guards,  who 
beheaded   John  in  prison.       The  head  was 
brought  in,  and  given  to  the  young  woman, 
who  delivered  it  to  her  mother,  Matt,  xiv,  5, 6, 
&£,    Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  rcvenee  the 
affront  which  Herod  had  offered  to  his  daudi- 
ter,  declared  war  against  him,  and  vanquished 
him  in  a  very  obstinate  contest.   Josephus  tells 
us,  that  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat  of  Herod 
to  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist    In  the  year 
of  the  Christian  «ra  39,  Herodias  being  jcaJous 
of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother  Agrippa,  who 
from  a  private  person  had  become  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  pereuaded  her  husband,  Herod- Antipas,  to 
visit  Rome,  and  desire  the  same  dignity  of  the 
emperor  Caius.    She  resolved  to  accompany 
him ;  and  hoped  that  her  presents  and  appeai^ 
ance  would  contribute  to  procure  the  emperor's 
fiivour.    However,  Agrippa  obtaining  intelli- 
genoe  of  this  design,  wrote  to  the  emperor  and 
accused  Antipas.     The  messenger  of  Agrippal 
arrived  at  Baiae^here  the  emperor  was,  at  ihs' 
very  time  when  Herod  received  nis  firet  audiencCi 
Caius,  on  the  delivery  of  Agrippa's  lettere,  read| 
them  with  great  earnestness.    In  these  letters,! 
Agrippa  accused  Antipas  of  having  been  a  par*' 
ty  m  Bejanus's  conspiracy  against  Tiberius,  and 
said  that  he  still  carried  on  a  correspondencii 
with  Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  against  thi 
Romans.    As  a  proof  of  this,  he  aflirmed  tha^ 
Antipas  had  in  nis  arsenals  arms  for  seveni 
thousand  men.    Caius  being  angryi  demandf 
hastily  of  Antipas,  if  it  were  true  that  he  hi 
such  a  quantity  of  arms  1    The  king  not  darii 
to  deny  it,  wns  instantly  banished  to  Lyons 
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GnL  The  enpocov  offisrad  to  forgive  HeVo- 
^  in  connderation  of  her  brother  Agrippa ; 
feolihechoee  rather  to  follow  her  husband,  and 
l0«hare  hia  fortune  in  baoiahmeat.  This  ia 
dm  Antipas,  who,  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
tiBie  of  oar  Sayiour'a  passion,  ridiculed  Jesus 
vfaam  Pilate  had  sent  to  him,  dressed  him  in 
woriHKit  rojraky,  and  sent  him  back  to  Pilate 
It  a  mock  king,  whose  ambition  gave  him  no 
imbrage,  Luke  xziii,  7,  IL  The  jear  of  the 
ieith  M  Antipas  ia  unknown ;  but  it  is  certain 
thit  he,  as  w^  as  Herodias^  died  in  exile.  Jo- 
Kplnis  savs,  that  he  died  in  Spain,  whither 
CSaios,  on  his  coming  into  Gaul  the  first  year 
of  kia  banishment,  might  order  him  to  be  sent. 

2.  AvnPAs,  the  faithful  martyr  or  witness 
nentkNied  in  the  book  of  Rerelation,  ii,'13. 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  oom  of  our  Saviour's 
fnt  disciples,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Per^aiaus,ofwhich  he  was  bishop.  His  Acts 
rdite  that  he  was  burnt  in  a  brazen  bull. 
Though  ancient  ecdeaiastical  history  furnishes 
00  account  of  this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  certain 
iluu,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  language, 
vkat  is  said  concerning  him  by  St.  John  must 
Ik  understood  literally,  and  not  mystically,  as 
9omt  interpreters  have  done. 

ANTIFATRIS;  Acta  xxiii,  31,  atown  in  Pa- 
lotine,  anciently  called  Caphar>Saba,  accord- 
ins  to  JosephuB ;  but  named  Antipatris  by  He- 
Tod  the  Grreat,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater. 
It  was  sknated  in  a  pleasant  vaUey,  near  the 
Boontains,  in  the  way  iVom  Jerusalem  to  Csssa- 
rea.  Josephus  places  it  at  about  the  distance  of 
tereoteen  miles  from  Joppa.  To  this  (dace  Su 
Ptul  was  brought  in  his  wa^  to  the  governor  of 
Jadea  at  Csesarea,  Acts  xxiii,  31. 

ANTITYPE,  that  which  answers  to  a  type 
or  fi^ore.  A  type  is  a'model,  mould,  or  pat- 
tern; that  which  is  formed  according  to  it  is 

"  *"%?*•     ^*  TrpB. 

ANTONIA,  one  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem, 
called  by  Herod  afler  M.  Antony.  The  Romans 
l^&erally  kept  a  garrison  in  this  tower;  and 
from  th^ce  it  was  that  the  tribune  ran  with  his 
soUkn  to  rescue  St.  Paul  out  of  the  hands  of 
die  Jews,  who  had  seized  him  in  the  temple,  and 
d«if^  to  have  murdered  him,  Acts  xxl  31, 33. 

ArE,  mp,  v^r  and  Kftwoi^  cephMS^  1  Kings  x, 
S;  2  Chron.  ix,  21.  This  animal  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  the  eeph  of  the  Ethiopians,  of 
vioch  Pliny  speaks,  1.  viii,  c.  19 :  "  At  the 
gunes  given  by  Pompcy  the  Great,"  says  he, 
^were  shown  cepks  Drought  from  Ethiopia, 
irhkh  had  their  fore  feet  like  a  human  hand, 
dieir  hind  legs  and  feet  also  resembled  those 
of  a  man.'*  The  Scripture  says  that  the  fleet  of 
S4oiDon  brou^t  apes,  or  rather  monkeys,  &c, 
from  Ophir.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  re- 
jpectin^  the  situation  of  that  country;  but 
Hajor  wilford  says  that  the  ancient  name  of 
the  River  Landi  sindh  in  India  was  Cophes, 
May  it  not  have  been  so  called  from  the  o^Ap 
Ahaluting  its  banks  t 

,  We  now  distinguish  this  tribe  of  creatures 
nto  L  MmkeySf  those  with  long  tails ;  2.  Apes^ 
^hgte  with  short  tails;  3.  Baboons,  those  with- 
sot  taib.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  said  to 
uTt  worshipped  apea ;  it  {s  certain  that  they 


are  still  adored  in  many  places  in  India.  Maf- 
leus  describes  a  magnincent  temple  dedicated  to 
the  ape,  with  a  portico  for  receiving  the  victims 
sacrificed,  supported  by  seven  hundred  columns. 

"  With  gliUeiiDc  fold  and  ■parklinc  fenu  they  ■hioe, 
Butapei  and  inoiikeyii  are  Uie  goda  within." 

Figures  of  apes  are  also  made  and  reverenced 
as  idols,  of  which  we  have  several  in  Moore's 
"  Hindoo  Pantheon ;"  also  in  the  avatars,  given 
in  Maurice's  "  History  of  India,"  &c.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  apes  are  held  sacred, 
though  not  resident  in  temples ;  and  incautious  - 
English  gentlemen,  by  attempting  to  shoot 
thess  apes,  (rather,  perhaps,  monkeys,^  have 
been  exposed,  not  only  to  all  manner  of  insulta 
and  vexations  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages, &C,  adjacent,  but  have  even  been  in 
danger  of  their  lives. 

APHARSACHITES,  a  people  sent  by  tne 
kings  of  Assyria  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Sa- 
marm,  in  the  room  of  those  Isradites  who  had 
been  removed  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Ezra  v,  6. 
They,  with  the  other  Samaritans,  opposed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  ^ra  iv,  9* 

APIS,  a  symbolical  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  an  ox,  having  certain  ex- 
terior marks,  in  which  animal  the  soul  of  the 
great  Osiris  was  supposed  to  subsist.  The  ox 
was  probably  made  the  symbol  of  Osiris  be- 
cause he  presided  over  agriculture. 

APOCfALYPSE,  'AnoKdXvtl^ts,  signifies  reve- 
lation. It  is,  however,  particularly  applied  to 
the  Revelatioi)^  which  St.  John  had  in  the  i^ 
of  Patmos,  whither  he  had  been  banished.  The 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation being  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  are  very  full  and  satisfactory.  An- 
drew, bishop  of  Cfesarea  ip  Capadocia,  in  the 
fiflh  century,  assures  us  tnat  Papias  acknow- 
ledged the  Revdation  to  be  inspired.  But  the 
eajruest  author  now  extant  who  mentions  this 
book  is  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  sixty 

Sears  after  it  was  written,  and  he  ascribes  it  to 
t.  John.  So  does  Irscneus,  whose  evidence 
is  alone  sufficient  upon  this  point ;  for  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple 
of  John  tiimself ;  and  be  expressly  tells  us  that 
he  had  the  explanation  of  a  certam  passage  in 
this  book  from  those  who  had  conversed  with 
St.  John  the  author.  These  two  fathers  are 
followed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theophi- 
lus  of'  Antioch,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cypnan, 
Lactantius,^  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  many 
other  ecclesiastical  writers,  all  of  whom  concur 
in  considering  the  Apostle  John  as  the  author 
of  the  Revelation.  Some  few  persons,  how- 
ever, doubted  the  genuineness  or  this  book  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries;  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  very  ^;enerally  acknowledged 
to  be  canonical ;  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Loiirman 
observes,  "  hardly  any  one  book  has  received 
more  early,  more  authentic,  and  more  satisfiu^ 
tory  attestations."  The  omission  of  this  book  / 
in  some  of  the  early  catalogues  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  was  probably  not  owing  to  any  suspicion 
concerning  its  authenticity  or  genuineness,  but 
because  its  obscurity  and  mysteriousness  were 
thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly 
and  generally.    It  is  called  the  ReveUtion  of 


Mm  Hm  DiTine?  md  (hA»  a|9pe1Iatioii  was 
fttflt  ^en  to  8t.  John  by  Eusebius,  not  to  dis- 
tin^ish  him  from  any  other  person  of  the 
same  name,  but  aa  an  honourable  title,  inti* 
mating  that  to  him  was  more  fuUy  revealed 
the  system  of  dirine  counsels  than  to  any  other 
prophet  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

St.  John  was  banished  to  Patiftos  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  he 
returned  to  Ephesus  immediately  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  which  happened  in  the 
year  96 ;  and  as  the  Apostle  states,  that  these 
▼fsions  appeared  to  him  while  he  was  in  that 
island,  we  may  consider  this  book  as  writt^  in 
the  year  95  or  96. 

In  the  first  chapter,  St.  John  asserts  the 
divine  authority  of  the  predictions  which  he 
is  about  to  deliver;  addresses  himself  to  the 
churches  of  the  Proconsular  Asia ;  and  describes 
the  first  vision,  in  which  he  is  commanded  to 
write  the  thinj^  then  revealed  to  him.  The 
second  and  thinl  chapters  contain  seven  epis> 
ties  to  the  seven  churcties  in  Asia ;  namely,  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thvatira,  Sardis, 
Pniladelphia,  and  Laodicea,  whicn  relate  chiefly 
to  their  then  respective  circumstances  and 
situation.  At  the  fourth  chapter  the  prophetic 
visions  begin,  and  reach  to  the  end  of  the  oook. 
They  contain  a  prediction  of  all  the  most  re- 
markable revolutions  and  events  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  to 
tfie  final  consummation  of  all  thinss.  An 
attempt  to  explain  these  prophecies  does  not 
lUl  within  the  design  of  this  work  ;  and  there- 
fore those  who  are  disposed  to  study  this  sub- 
lime and  mysterious  book  are  referred  to  Mede, 
Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lowman,  Bishop 
Newton,  Bishop  H|ird,  and  many  other  excel- 
lent commentators'  These  learned  men  agree 
in  their  general  principles  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  book,  although  they  differ 
in  some  particular  points ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  in  the  explanation  of  those 
predictions  which  relate  to  still  future  times ; 
ror,  as  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ob- 
serves, "God  gave  these  and  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's 
curiosity,  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  thinn, 
but  that  alier  they  were  fulfilled  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  pre- 
science, not  that  of  the  interpreters,  be  then 
manifested  thereby  to  the  world."  "  To  explain 
this  book  perfectly,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  **  is 
not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  or  one  age ;  but 
probably  it  never  will  be  clearly  understood, 
till  it  is  all  fulfilled.**  It  is  graciously  designed, 
that  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  these  pre- 
dictions should  afford,  in  every  succeeding  period 
of  time,  additional  testimony  to  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  our  holy  religion. 

APOCRYPHA,  books  not  admitted  into  the 
sacred  canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at  least 
not  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  The  word 
Apocrypha  is  of  Ghreek  origin,  and  is  either 
derived  fhrni  the  words  iitd  rtit  Kp^nrfis^  because 
the  books  in  question  were  removed  from  the 
€iyp6^  chest,  ark,  or  other  receptacle  m  which 
the  sacred  books  were  deposited  whose  authority 
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win  Aeyer  doubted,  or  more  prabaUy  from  tte 
verb  imtpeirrtaj  io  huU  ot  concetU^  because  they 
were  concealed  from  the  generality  of  readers;, 
their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the 
church,  and  because  they  are  bc^ks  whicn  aro 
destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original 
being  obscure,  their  authors  unknown,  and 
their  character  either  heretical  or  suspected. 
The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  mdeed, 
affirm  that  some  of  these  books  are  divinely 
inspired ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this :  the 
apocryphal  writings  serve  to  countenance  some 
of  the  corrupt  practices  of  that  church.  The  Pro^ 
testant  churches  not  only  account  those  books 
to  be  apocryphal  and  merely  human  composi* 
tions  wnich  are  esteemed  such  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  thini 
and  fourth  books  of  E>dras,  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  Job,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty-first 
Psalm;  but  also  the  books  of  Tobit.  Judith,  the 
additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Ec- 
desiasticus,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  St6ry  of  Susanna,  the  Story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Maccabees.  The  books  here  enume- 
rated are  unanimously  rejected  by  Protestants 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  They  possess  no  authority  whatever^ 
either  external  or  internal,  to  procure  their 
admission  into  the  sacred  canon.  None  of 
them  are  extant  in  Hebrew ;  all  of  them  ans  in 
the  Greek  language,  except  the  fourth  book  of 
Esdras,  which  is  only  exunt  in  Lati^.  They 
were  written  for  the  most  part  by  Alexandrian 
Jews,  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  though  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Grospel.  Not  one  of  the  writers  in  direct 
terms  advances  a  claim  to  inspiration ;  nor 
were  they  ever  i^eceived  into  the  sacred  canon 
by  the  Jewish  church,  and  therefore  they  ^*ore 
not  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour.  No  part  of  the 
apocrypha  is  quoted,  or  even  alluded  to,  by  him 
or  by  any  of  his  Apostles ;  and  both  Phifo  and 
Josephus,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  lera,  are  totally  silent  concerning 
them. 

S.  The  apocryphal  books  were  not  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture  during  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  church.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  inspired 
writings  made  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  xirho 
flourished  in  the  second  century,  nor  in  those 
of  Origen  in  the  third  century,  of  Athanasius, 
Hilary,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Ore- 
gory  N'azianzen,  Amphilochius,  Jerom,  Rufi. 
nus,  and  others  of  the  fourth  century ;  nor  ir 
the  catalo|;ue  of  canonical  books  recognised  by 
the  council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  the  same  cen> 
tury,  whose  canons  were  received  by  the  catho- 
lic church ;  so  that  as  Bishop  Burnet  "well 
observes,  we  have  the  concurring  sense  of  the 
whole  church  of  God  in  this  matter.  To  thi« 
decisive  evidence  against  the  canonical  aiitho- 
rity  of  the  apocryphal  books,  we  may  add  that 
they  were  never  read  in  the  Christian  church 
until  the  fourth  century;  when,  as  Jerom  in. 
forms  us,  they  were  read  "  for  example  of  lifc^ 
and   instruction  of  manners;   but  were   hoc 
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appfiid  to  cBtablisk  any  doatrine."  And  eon- 
tamportary  wntera  state,  that  although  tliey 
Vere  Dot  approved  as  canonical  or  inspired 
vritings,  yet  some  of  them,  particularly  Judith, 
Wisraa,  and  Ecdesiasticus,  were  alloved  to 
be  perused  by  cateebumens.  As  a  proof  that 
tkev  were  not  regarded  as  canonical  in  the 
iftb  century,  Augustine  relates,  that  when  the 
book  of  Wisdem  and  other  writings  of  the 
same  {Aass  were  publicly  read  in  tl^  chun^ 
ihcy  were  gj^en  to  the  readers  or  inferior  eocle- 
eastical  officers,  who  read  them  in  a  lower 
pUee  than  thoae  which  were  unirersally  ac- 
loiowledged  to  be  canonical,  which  were  read 
by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  emi- 
nent and  conspicuous  manner.  To  conclude: 
notwithstanding  the  veneration  in  which  these 
boois  were  b^  by  the  western  chnrch,  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  authority  was  never 
ascribed  to  them  as  to  the  Old  and  New  Tea- 
tanem  until  the  last  council  of  Tr^nt,  at  its 
ftnrth  session,  presumed  to  place  thsm  all 
(cicept  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Esdras)  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  inspired  writings  of  Moses  and  the 

^^LLINARI ANS,  or  Apollinarists,  or,  as 
they  are  called  by  Epiplumiufi,  Dimaritse,  a  sect 
who  derive  their  principal  name  from  Apolli- 
naris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  the  fimrth  century. 
Aj>olUnaris  strenuousl)^  defended  thedivinit)r  of 
Const  a^tnst  the  Arians;  but  by  indulgin^^ 
Coo  free^  in  philosophical  distinctions  and 
subtleties,  he  denied  in  some  measure  his  hu- 
oinity.  He  maintained  that  the  body  which 
Christ  assumed  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive, 
and  not  a  rational,  soul;  and  that  the  divine 
nature  performed  the  functions  of  reason,  and 
supplied  the  place  of  the  intellectual  principle 
in  man.  Hence  it  seemed^  to  follow,  that  the 
ihvine  nature  in  Christ  was  blended  with  the 
human,  and  suffered  with  it  the  pains  of  cruci- 
5xion  and  death.  Apollinaris  and  his  follow- 
Ms  have  been  charged  with  other  errors  by 
(ataio  ancient  writers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
detormine  how  far  their  charge  is  worthy  of 
credit  The  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was  first 
eoiidesin«]  by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  362, 
and  afterward  in  a  more  formal  manner  by  a 
ooandl  at  Rome  in  375,  and  by  another  councU 
in  338,  which  deposed  Apollinaris  from  his  bish- 
spric  In  short,  it  was  attacked  at  the  same 
tme  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees 
•f  eounciU,  and  the  writinp  of  the  learn  H; 
sad  sunk  by  degrees  under  tkev  nnited  force. 

APOLLOS  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who 
eame  to  Ephesus  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  54, 
daring  the  absence  of  St.  Paul^ho  had  gone 
to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xviii,  34.  He  was  an  elo- 
i{Dent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
it  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,  and  was  not 
fidly  informed  of  the  higher  branches  of  Qob- 
pd  doctrine.  However,  he  acknowledged  that 
letas  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  and  declared 
iamadt  openly  as  his  disciple.  At  Ep^sus, 
lhereibre«  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the 
maeogoe,  and  oemonstrated  by  the  Scriptures 
MHt  Jevus  was  the  Christ.  Aquila  and  Pris- 
•Bay  haviaic  heard  him  there,  took  him  with 


them,  and  infttaoted  him  morn  Ailly  in  tte 
ways  of  God.  Some  time  after,  he  was  inrlji^ 
to  go  into  Achaia,  and  the  Ijrethren  wrote  to 
the  disciples  there,  desiring  them  to  roceivt 
him.  He  was  very  useful  at  Corinth,  where 
he  watered  what  St.  Paul  had  planted,  1  Cor» 
iii,  6.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great 
admiration  of  his  disciples  for  him  tended  to 
produce  a  schism.  Some  sxiid, ''  I  am  df  Paul  ;*' 
some,  "  I  am  of  AjpoUosj"  and  others,  *'  I  am 
of  C<^)has."  But  this  division,  which  St.  Paul 
mentions  and  reproves  in  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  did  not  prevent  Paul  and 
Apollos,  personally,  from  being  closely  united 
in  the  bonds  of  Chnstian  charily  and  affection. 
Apollos,  hearing  that  the  Apostfe  was  at  Ephe- 
sus, went  to  meet  him,  and  was  there  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  he  had  earn* 
estly  entreated  Apollos  to  return  to  Corinth: 
but  though  he  had  not  prevailed  with  him, 
Apollos  gave  him  room  to  hope  that  he  would 
visit  that  city  at  a  favourable  importunity. 
Some  have  supposed,  that  the  Apostle  names 
ApoUos  and  Cephas,  not  as  the  real  persons  in 
whose  name  parties  had  been  finrmed  in  Cor- 
inth, but  that,  in  order  to  avoid  providing  a 
temper  which  he  wished  to  subsiae,  he  trans- 
fers "  by  a  figure"  to  Apollos  and  himself  what 
was  really  meant  of  ouier  parties^  whom  from 
prudence  he  declines  to  mention.  However 
this  might  be,  the  reluctance  of  ApoUos  to 
return  to  Corinth  seems  to  countenance  the 
general  opinion.  St.  Jerom  says  that  ApoUos 
•was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  division  which  had 
happened  on  his  account  at  Corinth,  that  he 
retired  into  Crete  with  Zeno,  a  doctor  of  the 
law;  but  that  the  evil  having  been  corrected 
by  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
ApoUos  returned  to  that  city,  of  which  he  afler- 
wani  became  bishop.  The  Grreeks  say  that  he 
was  bishop  of  Duras ;  some,  that  ha  was  bishop 
of  Iconium,  in  Phrygia ;  and  others  of  Ciesarea. 

APOLLYON.    See  Abaddon. 

APOLOGIES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  were 
defences  (so  the  Greek  word  means)  o/^Ghri^- 
tianity^  presented  to  Heathen  emperors,  by  the 
Christian  fathers,  who  were  therefon  called 
Apologists.  The  fbst  was  presented  to  the 
emperor  Adrian,  by  GLuadratus,  A.  D.  196, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebins; 
but  another,  presented  soon  after  to  the  same, 
by  Arietides,  a  converted  Athenian  philosophy, 
is  totally  lost. .  Justin  Martyr  wrote  two  apolo- 
gies ;  the  latter  (to  the  Roman  senate)  is  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning ;  but  the  former,  addressed 
to  Antoninus  Pii^s,  is  preserved  entire,  and  was 
published  in  EngUsh,  m  1709,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Reeves,  together  with  one  by  TertuUian,  the 
Octavius  (a  dialogue)  of  Minucius  Felix,  and 
the  Commentary  of  Vincentius  Lirinensia, 
with  notes  and  preliminary  dissertations  to 
each,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Apologies  are  cu- 
rious and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  am 
showing  what  were  the  objections  of  the  Hea- 
thens, and  the  manner  in  which  they  wen 
rebutted  by  the  early  Christians. 

APOSTASY,  a  deserting  or  abandonincW 
the  true  rdigion.    The  word  is  bomnped  Stm 
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Uv  IjBtiii  a^ jtotore,  or  apetiMre^  (o  dtspue  or 
violaU  un^  thing.  Hence  aposUUare  lege* 
apciendy  aignified  to  transgress  tke  Imos,  The 
LdUin  aposUUare^  affain.  comes  from  iitd,  fro^ 
and  iWn/ii,  /  i^no.  Amonr  the  Romanists, 
apostasy  only  signifies  the  torsaking  of  a  re* 
ligioud  order,  whereof  a  man  had  made  pro- 
fession,  without  a  lawful  dispensation.  The 
onoients  distinguished  three  kinds  of  apostasy : 
the  first,  a  sitpererogaiume^  is  committed  by  a 
priest,  or  religious,  who  abandons  his  profes- 
sion, and  returns  to  his  lay  state;  the  second, 
a  vtandatis  Dei^  by  a  person  of  any  condition, 
who  abandons  the  commands  of  God,  though 
he  retains  his  faith;  the  third,  a  fide^  by  hun 
who  not  only  abandons  his  wcn-ks,  but  also  the 
faiih.  There  is  this  diffisrenoe  between  an 
anostate  and  a  heretic;  that  the  latter  only 
atiandons  a  part  of  the  faith,  whereas  the  former 
reoounees  the  whole.  The  primitiTe  Christian 
church  distinguished  several  kinds  of  apostasy. 
The  first  was  that  of  those  who  relapsed 
fipom  Christianity  into  Judaism;  the  second, 
that  of  those  who  blended  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity together ;  and  the  third  was  that  of  those 
who,  after  having  been  Christians,  volunftirily 
relapsed  into  Paganism. 

APOSTLE,  ifar^roAof,  one  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  by  him  to 
preach  his  Gospel,  and  propagate  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  woid  originally  signioes  a 
l»non  delegated  or  sent ;  from  dm<rriXX<u,  miUo  ; 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Herodotus,  and 
other  profane  authors.  Hence,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  term  is  applied  to  divers  sorts, 
of  del^ates;  and  to  the  twelve  disciples  by 
way  of  eminence.  They  were  limited  to  the 
number  twelve,  in  allusion  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  See  Matt,  ziz,  38 ;  Luke  zjcii,  30 ; 
Rev.  xxi,  13-14;  and  compare  Exod.  zxiv, 
4;  Deut  i,  23;  and  Josh,  iv,  3,  3.  Accord- 
ingly care  was  taken,  on  the  death  of  Judas,  to 
choose  another,  to  make  up  the  number,  Acts 
i,  31,22,  26.  Of  the  first  selection  and  com- 
mission of  the  twelve  Apostles,  we  have  an 
account,  Luke  vi,  13,  &c.;  Matt,  z,  1,  &c. 
£iavinf  chosen  and  constituted  twelve  persons, 
under  the  name  of  Apostles,  our  blessed  Lord 
determined  that  for  some  time  they  should  be 
continually  with  him,  not  onl^  to  attend  upon 
his  public  ministry,  but  to  ei^oy  the  benefit  of 
his  private  conversation,  that  he  might  furnish 
them  the  better  fisr  the  great  work  in  which 
they  were  to  be  employed;  and  that,  at  length, 
after  suitable  pr^oration,  he  might,  with 
sreater  advantage,  send  them  abroad  to  preach 
nis  Gospel,  and  thus  make  way  for  his  own 
visits  to  some  more  distant  parts,  whete  he  had 
not  yet  been;  and  to  enable  them  more  efieo- 
toally  to  do  this,  he  endowed  them  with  the 
power  of  woridng  miracles,  of  curing  diseases, 
and  casting  out  demons.  About  the  conv* 
mencement  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry, 
acoording  to  the  common  account  of  its  dura- 
tion, he  sent  them  out  two  by  two,  that  they 
might  be  assistants  to  each  otbier  in  their  work ; 
and  commanded  them  to  restrict  their  teaching 
ftttd  services  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to 
amd  going  to  the  Gientiles  or  to  the  Samari- 


tans, to  declare  the-approaeh  of  the  kingdoBt' 
of  heaven,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation;  to  exercise  the  niiraculoiia 
powers  with  which  they  hod  been  endowed 
gratuitously ;  and  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence on  the  providence  of  God,  and  on  the 
donations  of  those  to  whom  they  ministered. 
Their  names  were,  Simon  Peter;  Andrew,  his 
brother ;  Janaes  the  greater,  the  son  of  Zebedce ; 
and  John  his  brother,  who  was  the  beloved 
disciple ;  Philip  of  Bethsaida ;  Bartholomew  ; 
Thomas,  called  Didymus,  as  having  a  twin 
brother;  Matthew  or  Levi,  who  had  been  a 
publican ;  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  called 
James  the  less ;  Lebbeus,  sumamed  Thaddeus, 
and  who  was  also  called  Judas  or  Jude,  the 
brother  of  James ;  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  so 
called,  as  some  have  thought,  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Cona,  or,  as  Dr.  Hammond  thinks, 
from  the  Hebrew  K^p,  signifying  the  same  with 
Zelotcs,  or  the  Zelot,  a  name  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  having  before  professed  a  dis- 
tinguishing zeal  for  the  law ;  and  Judas  Isca- 
riot,  or  a  man  of  Carioth,  Josh,  xv,  25,  who 
afterward  betraved  him,  and  then  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself.  Of  these,  Simon,  Andrew, 
James  the  greater,  and  John,  were  fishermen ; 
Matthew,  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  were 
publicans;  and  the  other  six  were  probably 
nshermen,  though  their  occupation  is  not  dis- 
tinctly specified. 

After  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and 
not  long  before  his  ascension,  the  place  of  Ju- 
das the  traitor  was  supplied  by  Matthias,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  Nathaniel  of 
Galilee,  to  whom  our  Lord  had  given  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  an  ''  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile;"  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  whose  number  was  now  completed, 
received  a  new  commission,  of  a  more  extensive 
nature  than  the  first,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  nations,  and  4o  be  witnesses  of  Christ,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem,  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sama- 
ria, but  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  they  were  qualifi^  for  the  execution  of 
their  ofiice  by  a  plenteous  effusion  of  miracu- 
lous powers  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  particu- 
larly the  gift  of  tongues.  In  consequence  of 
this  commission,  they  preached  first  to  tlie 
Jews,  then  to  the  Samaritans,  and  afterward 
to  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  Their  signal  suc- 
cess at  Jerusalem,  where  they  opened  their  cM>tn- 
mission,  alarmed  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  before 
which  Peter  and  John  were  summoned,  and 
from  which  they  received  a  strict  charge  never 
more  to  teach,  publicly  or  privately,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  oi  Nazareth.  .The  noble  reply 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Apostles  are 
well  known.  This  coui-t  of  the  Jews  was 
so  awed  and  incensed,  as  to  plot  the  death  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  as  the  only  effectual  mea- 
sure for  preventins;  the  farther  spread  of  Chria> 
tianity.  Gamalid  interposed,  by  his  prudent 
and  moderate  counsel;  and  his  speech  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  the  sanhedrim,  that,  in* 
stead  of  putting  Peter  and  John  to  death,  they 
scourged  them,  renewed  their  charge  and 
threats,  and  then  dismissed  them.  The  Apos- 
tles, however,  were  not  discouraged  nor 
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ilitiBal;  ihej  counted  it  an  konottr  to  tufiev 
iDch  iD(££:mU6s,  in  token  of  their  affection  to 
thm  Master,  aikd  zeal  in  his  cause ;  and  they 
ponisted  in  preaching  daily  in  the  courts  of  the 
uofk,  and  in  other  places,  that  Jesus  of 
Kazareth  was  the  promised  and  lone  expected 
Meuiah.  Their  doctrine  spread,  and  the  num- 
ber of  oonrerts  in  Jerusatem  still  increased. 
Daring  die  violent  persecution  that  raged  at 
JoitsaUm,  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  St, 
Stephen^  several  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  Chnstians  were  dispersed ;  some  of  them 
tfHTdled  through  the  rc^ons  of  Judea  and 
Saoaria,  and  others  to  Damascus,  Phcenicia, 
tbe  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  Tarioua  parts  of 
Syria;  but  the  twelve  Apostles  remained,  with 
pjdauDtfd  fionness,  at  Jerusalem,  avowing 
their  attachment  to  the  persecuted  interest  of 
Christ,  and  consulting  now  they  might  hest 
provide  for  the  emergencies  of  tne  dmrch,  m 
Its  io&ot  and  impressed  state. 

When  the  Apostles,  during  their  abode  at 
Jerusalea,  heard  that  many  of  the  Samaritans 
iiad  embraced  the  Gk>spel,  Feter  and  John  were 
dqHited  to  confer  upon  them  the  sift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  for  to  the  Apostles  belonged  the 
prerogative  of  conferring  upon  others  spiritual 
gifts  and  miraculous  powers.  In  their'retum 
,  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  thev 
preached  the  Crospel  in  many  Samaritan  vil- 
lages. The  maimer  of  its  being  sent  to  Ethiopia, 
bj  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  who  was  chief 
treasurer  to  Candace,  queen  of  the  country,  is 
r^aied  in  Acts  viii,  26,  &c.  Afler  the  Chris- 
^  religion  had  been  planted  in  Jerusalem, 
Jidea,  and  Samaria,  and  sent  into  Ethiopia, 
one  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Acts 
i,  8;  aad  after  it  had  been  preached  about  eight 
yeacs  to  the  Jews  only,  Grod,  in  his  wise  and 
znercifal  providence,  disposed  things  for  the 
preaching  of  it  omon^  the  G^tiles.  C«esarea 
was  the  scene  in  which  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
to  open  his  commission  for  this  purpose;  and 
Conehoa,  one  of  the  devout  Gentiles,  and  a 
aum  distinguished  by  his  niety  and  charity, 
vas  the  first  proselyte  to  Cnristianity.  After 
Petfcr  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
church  among  the  devout  Gkntiles,  others  imi- 
tated his  example,  and  a  great  number  of  per- 
•ooai  of  this  description  embraced  the  Christian 
ftflh,  more  especially'  at  Antioch,  where  the 
^Kiples,  whom  their  enemies  had  hitherto 
caBed  Galileans,  Nazarenes,  and  other  names 
of  reproach,  and  who,  among  themselves,  had 
been  calkd  "disciples,"  "believers,"  "the 
dnnchy"  "the  saints"  and  "brethren,"  were 
desoimnated,  probably  not  without  a  divine 
t&eetion,  Christian^ 

When  Christianity  had  been  preached  for 
ahout  eight  years  among  the  Jews  only,  and 
ix  about  three  years  more  among  the  Jews  and 
^oot  Gentiles,  the  next  stage  of  its  progress 
vas  to  the  idolatrous  Gkntiles,  in  the  year  of 
Clffisi  44,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  emperor 
^^laudhis.  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  selected 
&rthis  purpose,  and  constituted  in  an  extra- 
Hfinary  manner  Apostles  of  the  Gkntiles,  or 
yircqmcision.  Barnabas  was  probably  an 
Mr  of  the  first  rank  j  he  had  seen  Christ  in 


the-fierii,  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  his  being 
alive  aeain  after  his  crucifixion,  and  hod  re« 
ceived  tne  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pemecost| 
as  being  one  of  the  hundred  and  twenty.  Saul 
also,  since  his  conversion  had  preached  as  a 
superior  prophet,  about  seven  years  to  th^  Jews 
omy,  and  about  two  years  more  to  the  Jews 
ancf  devout  Gentiles.  They  had  both  been  bom 
in  Gentile  countries;  and  therefore  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  more  respect  and  affec 
tion  for  the  Gentiles  than  most  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  natives  of  Judea.  Saul  had  been 
convertedL  and  had  hitherto  preached  chiefly 
on  Gentile  ground^  and  he  had  joined  witn 
Barnabas  in  teaching  devout  Gentiles  for  a 
whole  year,  at  Antiocn  in  Syria ;  by  all  which 
previous  steps  they  were  regukurly  conducted 
to  the  last  gradation,  or  the  conversion  of  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles.  But  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  the  bein^  an  Apostle,  to  have  seen  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst  alive  after  his  crucifixion, 
for  the  Apostles  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Saul  saw  the  person  of  Jesus,  when 
ne  was  converted,  near  the  city  of  Damascus; 
but  others^  who  ooneeive  from  the  history  of 
this  event,  that  this  could  npt  have  been  the 
case,  as  he  was  instantly  struck  blind,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  season,  when  his  Apostolio 
qualification  and  commission  were  comjf>leted, 
was  that  mentioned  by  himself.  Acts  xxii,  17| 
when  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  the  second  time 
after  his  conversion,  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  person,  and  received  the  command  to  go  quick* 
\y  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  be  sent  unto 
tne  Grentiles.  See  also  Acts  xxvi,  16-20^  where 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  object  of  his  com- 
mission. He  also  received  a  variety  of  gifts 
and  powers,  which,  superadded  to  his  own 
genius  and  learning,  as  well  as  fortitude  and 
patience,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  c^ce 
of  an  Apostle,  and  for  that  particular  exercise 
of  it  which  was  assigned  to  him.  St.  Paul  is 
frequently  called  the  ApostU,  by  way  of  end- 
nence;  abd  the  AposUe  of  the  GenUUs^  because 
his  ministry  was  chiefly  employed  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  as  that  of  Sl  Peter  was 
for  Jews,  who  is  therefore  styled  the  AposUe  of 
the  circumcision,  *  ^ 

The  Apostles  having  continued  at  Jerusalem 
twelve  years  ailer  the  ascension  of  Christ,  as 
tradition  rq[>ort8,  according  to  his  command^ 
determined  to  diisperse  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  But  what  were  the  par* 
ticular  provinces  assigned  to  each,  does  not 
certainly  appear  from  any  authentic  history* 
Socrates  says,  that  Thomias  took  Parthia  for 
his  lot;  Matthew,  Ethic^a,  and  Bartholomew, 
India.  Ekisebius  gives  the  following  account : 
"  Thomas,  as  we  learn  by  tradition,  nad  Parthia 
for  his  lot;  Andrew,  Seythia;  John,  Asia,  who 
havinc"  lived  there  a  long  time,  died  at  Ephe* 
sus.  Peter,  as  it  seems,  preached  to  the  dis* 
parsed  Jews  in  Pontus  aiad  Galatia,  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Asia:  at  length,  coming  to 
Rome,  he  was  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
ward, as  he  had  desired.  What  need  I  to  speak 
of  St  Paul,  who  fiiUy  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  from  Jernsalem  to  Qlyricum,  and  at  his^ 
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dttd  a  martyr  at  Rome,  in  tjttt  time  of  KeroT' 
From  thii  passage  we  may  conclude,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  tbere  were 
not  any  certain  and  well  attested  accounts  of 
the  places  out  of  Judea,  in  which  aeveral  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  preached;  for  if  there  had, 
Ensebius  must  hare  oeen  acquainted  with  them. 

The  stories  that  are  told  concerning  their 
arriTal  and  exploits  among  the  Gauls,  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Spaniards,  the  G^mans,  the  Americans, 
the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  the  Russians,  are 
too  romantic  in  their  nature,  and  of  too  recent 
a  date,  to  be  received  by  an  impartial  inquirer 
after  truth.  These  fables  were  for  the  most 
part  forged  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
when  most  of  the  Christian  churches  contend- 
ed about  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  with  as 
much  Tehemence  as  the  Arcadians,  Egyptians, 
and  Qreeks  disputed  formerly  about  their  se- 
niority and  precedence. 

It  appears,  however,  that  all  of  the  Apostles 
did  not  die  by  martyrdom.  Heraclion,  cited 
by  Clemens  Aiexandrinus,  reckons  among"  the 
Apostles  who  did  not  suffer  martyrdom,  Mat- 
thew, Thomas,  Philip,  and  Levi,  probably 
meaning  Lebbeus. 

To  the  Apostles  belonged  the  peculiar  and 
exclusire  prerogatire  of  writing  doctrinal  and 
preceptive  boolu  of  authority  in  the  Christian 
^urcn;  and  it  sufficiently  appears  that  no 
epistles  or  other  doctrinal  writings  of  any  per- 
son who  was  of  a  rank  below  that  of  an  Apos- 
tle, were  received  by  Christians  as  a  part  of 
their  rule  of  faith.  With  respect  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Mark  and  Luke,  they  ore  reckoned 
historical,  not  doctrinal  or  dogmatical;  and 
Augustine  says,  that  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  at 
a  time  when  their  writings  might  be  approved 
not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  Apostles  still 
liring. 

The  appdlation  of  Apostles  was  also  giren  to 
the  ordinary  travelling  ministers  of  the  church. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
xri,  7,  says,  "  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia, 
my  kinsmen  and  fellow  prisoners,  who^  are  of 
note  among  the  Apostles."  In  this  inferior 
tense  the  appellation  is  applied,  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  to  Barnabas;  who  was  not  an 
Apostle  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  so  as 
the  twelve  and  Paul  were  Apostles.  TertuUian 
ealls  all  the  seventy  disciples  Apostles;  and 
Clement  calls  Barnabas  ApostoliceJ  merely  in 
another  place,  and  says  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy,  and  fellow  labourer  of  Paul.  These, 
savs  Dr.  Lardner,  are  the  highest  characters 
wnich  he  really,  intends  to  give  to  Barnabas, 
and  what  he  means  when  he  styles  him  Apos- 
ik;  therefore  he  need  not  be  supposed  to 
ascribe  to  Bainabas  that  large  measure  of  in- 
spiration and  high  authority,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  Apostles,  strictly  and  property  so 
called.  In  a  similar  subordinate  form,  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  is  called  Apostle.  Timothy 
also  is  called  by  Salvian,  Apostle,  'meaning 
merely  Apostolical,  or  a  companion  and  disci- 
ple or  Apostles. 

Apostle  was  likewise  a  title  given  to  those 
sent  by  the  churches,  to  carry  their  alms  to 
Ike  poor  of  other  churches.    This  ussge  they 
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those  whom  they  sent  on  this  message,  by  tbe 
same  name;  and  the  function  or  cmlee  ittdf 
dvooroXJ),  that  is.  missum.  Thus  St  Paul,  wtit- 
ingto  the  Philippians,  tells  them,  that  E^ 
pltfoditus,  their  Apostkf  hod  ministered  to  hit 
wants,  chap,  ii,  35.  It  is  applied  in  like  man- 
ner to  those  persons  who  first  planted  tht 
Christian  faith  in  any  place. 

Apostle  is  also  used  among  the  Jews,  ibr  a 
kind  of  officer  anciently  ^ent  into  the  sevenl 
parts  and  provinces  in  their  jurisdiction,  by 
way  of  visiter,  or  commissary ;  to  sec  tlibt  tte 
laws  were  duly  observed,  and  to  receive  the 
moneys  collected  for  the  reparation  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romant. 
These  apostles  were  a  degree  below  the  offioen 
of  the  synagogues,  called  patriarchs,  and  le- 
ceived  tneir  commissions  fhnn  them.  Some 
authors  observe,  that  St.  Paul  had  borne  thb 
office;  and  that  it  is  this  he  alhidcs  to  in  the 
beeinnins  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  as 
if  ne  hoa  said,  Paul,  no  longer  an  apostle  of 
the  synago|;ue,  nor  sem  by  men  to  maintain 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  now  an  Apoetle  and  en- 
voy of  Jesus  Christ,  Sec.  St.  Jerom,  though  he 
does  Qot  believe  tliat  St.  Paul  had  been  an 
apostle  of  this  kind,  yet  imagines  that  he  al- 
ludes to  it  in  the  passage  just  cited. 

APOSTLES' CRI^D.    8ez  Creed. 

APPELLATIO,  an  appeal.  The  Sempro- 
nian  law  secured  this  privilege  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  that  they  could  not  be  capitally  con- 
victed, but  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people;  and 
in  whatever  provinces  they  happened  to  reside, 
if  the  governor  showed  a  disposition  to  con- 
demn them  to  death,  to  scourge,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  property,  they  had  liberty  to  ap- 
peal from  his  iurisdiction  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people.  This  law,  which  was  enacted  un- 
der the  republican  form  of  goTemmeni,  con- 
tinued in  force  under  the  emperors ;  so  that  if 
any  freeman  of  Rome  thought  himself  iU  used 
and  aggrieved  by  the  presidents  in  any  of  the 
provinces,  he  could,  oy  appeal,  remove  his 
cause  to  Rome,  to  the  determination  of  the 
emperor.  A  number  of  persons,  we  are.  told, 
were  delegated  by  Augustus,  all  of  consular 
ronkj  to  receive  the  appeals  of  the  pfiople  in  the 
provinces.  These  observations  wilt  explain 
the  nature  of  St.  Paul's  appeal  in  the  Acts  of 

Areil  FORUM,  a  place  about  fifly  miles 
from  Rome,  near  the  modem  town  of  Fipcrpo 
on  the  road  to  Naples.  It  probably  had  its 
name  from  the  statue  of  Appius  Claudius,  a 
Roman  consul,  who  paved  the  famous  way 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  whose  statue  W9S 
set  up  here.  To  this  place  some  Christians  from 
Rome  came  to  meet  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxviii,  15. 

APPLE  TREE,  n«n,  Prov.  xxv,  11 ;  Cant, 
ii,  3.  5 ;  vii,  8 ;  viii,  5 ;  Joel  i,  13.  As  the  best 
apples  of  E^ypt,  though  ordinary,  are  brought 
thither  by  sea  from  Rhodes,  and  oy  land  mm 
Damascus,  we  may  believe  that  Judea,  an  m« 
termediate  country  between  Egypt  and  Da- 
mascus, has  none  that  are  of  any  value.  Can 
it  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  apple  trees  of 
which  the  Prophet  Joel  speaks,  i,  1S|  aad 
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M  to  expose  their  own  Uvea  to  presenre  his. 
They  had  returned  to  Rome  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  xvi,  4,  where- 
in he  salutes  them  with  ^reat  kindness.  Lastly, 
they  were  come  back  to  Ephcsus  again,  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
iv,  19,  wherein  he  desires  him  to  salute  them 
in  his  name.  What  became  of  them  after  this 
time  is  not  known. 

AR,  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabites,  situat- 
ed in  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  river  Arnon. 
This  city  was  likewise  called  Rabbah  or  Rab- 
bath  Moab,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ammon- 
ite Rabbah.  It  was  afterward  called  by  the 
Greeks  Areopolis ;  and  is  at  present  termed  EU- 
Rabba.    See  Moab. 

ARABIA.  A  vast  country  of  Asia,  extend- 
ing one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  one  tliousand  two  hundred  from 
east  to  west;  containing  a  surface  equal  to  four 
times  that  of  France.  The  near  approach  of 
ihe  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  constitutes 
it  a  peninsula,  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
called  Jezirat-el- Arab  by  the  Arabs ;  and  by  the 
Persians  and  Turks,  Arebistan.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  has,  in  agreement  with  prophecy, 
never  been  subdued;  and  iu  inhabitants,  at 
once  pastoral,  commercial,  and  warlike,  are  the 
same  wild,  wandering  people  as  the  immediate 
descendants  of  their  great  ancestor  Ishmael  are 
represented  to  have  l^n. 

Arabia^  or  at  least  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  It,  were  first  peopled  by  some  of  the 
numerous  families  of  Cush,  who  appear  to  have 
extended  themselves,  or  to  have  ^iven  tlteir 
name  as  the  land  of  Cush,  or  Asiatic  Ethiopia, 
to  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  on  the  east, 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  from 
Armenia  on  the  north  to  Arabia  Deserta  on 
the  south.    By  tliese  Cushites,  whose  firat  plan- 
tations were  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates 
and  GKilf  of  Persia,  and  who  were  the  first  that 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  eai'liest  com- 
mercial communications  were  established  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west.      But  of  their 
Ajrabian  territory,  and  of  the  occupation  de- 
pendent on  it,  they  were  deprived  by  the  sons 
of  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  Nf  idian ;  by  whom 
they  were  obliterated  in  this  country  as  a  dis- 
tinct race,  either  by  superiority  of  numbers  after 
mingling  wit^h  them,  or  by  obliging  them  to  re- 
cede altogefaer  to  their  more  eastern  posses- 
sions, or  over  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  into  Africa. 
From  this  time,  that  is,  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  flood,  we  read  only  of  Ish- 
maehtes  and  Midicuiites  as  the  shepherds  and 
carriers  of  the  deserts ;  who  also  appear  to  have 
been  intermingled,  and  to  have  shcured  both  the 
territory  fuid  the  traffic,  as  the  traders  who 
bought  Joseph  are  called  by  both  names,  and 
the  same  are  probably  referred  to  by  Jeremiah, 
xzv,  as  "tlie  mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the 
desert."    But  Ishmael  maintained  the  superi- 
ority, and  succeeded  in  giving  his  name  to  the 
whole  people. 

Arabia^  it  is  well  known,  is  divided  by  geo- 
craphors  into  three  separate  regions,  called  Ara- 
bia retrsa,  Arabia  Deaerta,  mi  Arabia  Fdix. 
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The  first,  or  Arabia  Petrsa,  is  the  natfO$^ 
western  division,  and  is  boimded  on  the  nortli 
by  Palestine  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  east  by 
Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  FelijL 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Heroopolitan  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.    The 
greater  part  of  this  division  was  more  exclu- 
sively tlie  possession  of  the  Midianites,  or  land 
of  Midian;  where  Moses,  having  fled  from 
Egypt,  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  and 
spent  forty  years  keeping  the  flocks  of  his  fiir 
ther-in-law:  no  Inimiliating  occupation  in  those 
days,  and  particularly  in  Midian,  which  was  a 
land  of  shepheids ;  the  whole  people  having  mi 
other  way  of  life  than  that  of  rearing  and  tend- 
ing their  flocks,  or  in  carrying  the  goods  they 
received  from  the  east  and  south  into  Phenicia 
and  E^pt.    The  word  flock,  used  here,  muat 
not  convey  the  idea  naturally  entertained  in  oiur 
own  country  of  sheep  only,  but,  together  with 
these  or  goats,  horned  catde  and  camels,  the 
most  indispensable  of  animals  to  the  Midiaa- 
ite.    It  was  a  mixed  flock  of  this  kind  which 
was  the-sole  care  of  Moses,  during  a  third  part 
of  his  long  life;   in  which  he  must  have  had 
abundance  of  leisure,  by  night  and  by  day,  to 
reflect  on  the  unhappy  condition  of  his  own 
people,  still  enduring  all  the  rigours  of  slavery 
in  Egypt.    Il  was  a  similar  flock  also  which 
the  daughters  of  Jethro  were  watering  when 
first  encountered  by  Moses ;   a  trifling  event  in 
itself,  but  important  in  the  history  of  the  future 
leader  of  the  Jews ;  and  showing,  at  the  same 
time,  the   simple  life  of  the   people   among 
whom  he  was  newly  come,  as  well  as  the  scanty 
supply  of  water  in  their  country,  and  thestnfee 
frequently  occasioned  in  obtainmg  a  share  of  U. 
Through  a  considerable  part  of  this  region,  the 
Israelites  wandered  after  they  had  escaped  from 
Effvpt ;   and  in  it  were  situated  the  mountain* 
Etoreb  and  Sinai.    Beside  tlie  tribes  of  Midiaiij 
which  gradually  became  blended  with  those  of 
Ishmael,  this  was  the  country  of  the  Edomites, 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  Nabathasi,  the  only 
tribe  of  pure  Ishmaelites  within  its  precincts. 
But  oil  those  families  have  long  since  been  con- 
found^ under  the  general  name  of  Arabs.  The 
greater  part  of  this  district  consisU  of  naked 
rocks  and  sandy  and  flinty  plains;  but  it  con- 
tained also  some  fertile  spote,  particularly  m 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  through  the 
long  range  of  Mount  Seir. 

The  second  region,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  east  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  separates  it  from  Chaldea,  on  the  south 
by  Arabia  Felix,  and  on  the  west  by  Syria,  Jtt- 
dea,  and  Arabia  Petrsea.  This  was  more  par- 
ticularly the  country  first  of  the  CuAites,  and 
afterward  of  the  Ishmaelites;  as  it  is  suU  of 
their  descendanu,  the  modern  Bedouins,  who 
maintain  the  same  predatory  and  wandering 
habite.  It  consisU  almost  entirely  of  one  vast 
and  lonesome  wilderness,  a  boundless  level  of 
sand,  whose  dry  and  burning  surface  denies 
existence  to  all  but  the  Arab  and  his  cameL 
Yet,  widely  scattered  over  this  dreary  waste, 
some  spots  of  comparative  fertility  are  to  be 
found,  where,  qpread  around  a  feeble  spring  of 
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onetish  water,  a  Btunted  TeidTire,  or  a  few 
ptim  trees,  fix  the  principal  settlement  of  a 
tribe,  and  afford  stages  of  refreshment  in  these 
othfrvise  impassable  deserts.  Here,  with  a 
&w  dates,  the  milk  of  his  faithful  camel,  and 
perhaps  a  little  com,  brought  by  painful  jour- 
aeys  from  distant  regions,  or  plundered  from  a 
passing  carayan,  the  Arab  supports  a  hard  ex- 
isteoce,  until  the  failure  of  his  resources  impels 
him  to  seek  another  oasiSj  or  the  scanty  herb- 
al famished  on  a  patch  of  soil  by  transient 
rains;  or  else,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  to 
resort,  by  more  distant  migration,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates ;  or,  by  hostile  inroads  on  the 
Dfi^hbounng  countries,  to  supply  those  wants 
vhlch  the  recesses  of  the  desert  have  denied. 
The  numbers  leading  this  wanderino^  and  pre- 
carious mode  of  life  are  incredible.  From  these 
deserts  Zerah  drew  his  army  of  a  million  of 
men;  and  the  same  deserts,  fifteen  hundred 
yean  after,  poured  forth  the  countless  swarms, 
vhlch,  under  Mohammed  and  his  successors, 
deTastated  half  of  the  then  known  world. 

The  third  region,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  de- 
nominated from  the  happier  condition  of  its 
siil  and  climate,  occupies  the  southern  part  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  country ; 
on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Indian 
Ooein ;  on  the  east  by  part  of  the  same  ocean 
Md  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Red  Sea.  This  division  is  subdivided  into  the 
kingdoms  or  proTinces  of  Yemeu^t  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  Hejaz,  on  the 
ncRih  of  the  former,  and  toward  the  Red  Sea; 
Neied,  in  the  central  region ;  and  Hadramant 
and  Onan,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  f<xir  latter  subdivisions  partake  of  much 
of  the  character  of  the  other  greater  divisions 
of  the  country,  though  of  a  more  varied  surface, 
sod  irith  a  larger  portion  capable  of  cultivation. 
Bat  Yemen  seems  to  belong  to  another  country 
and  dimaie.  It  is  very  mountainous,  is  well 
vatered  with  rains  and  springs,  and  is  blessed 
with  an  abundant  produce  in  com  and  fruits, 
Md  especially  in  coflfee,  of  which  vast  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  In  this  division  were  the 
ancient  cities  of  Nysa,  Musa  or  Moosa,  and 
Aden.  This  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the 
coantry  of  the  queen  ot  Sheba.  In  Hejaz  are 
the  celebrated  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Arabia  Felix  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who 

claim  Joktan  for  their  father,  and  so  trace  their 

^fsotat  direct  from  Shem,  instead  of  Abraham 

and  Ham.    They  are  indeed  a  totally  different 

?^k  from  those  inhabiting  the  other  quarters, 

^  pride  themselves  on  being  the  only  pure 

and  unmixed  Arabs.    Instead  of  being  snep 

^nis  and  robbers,  they  are  fixed  in  towns  and 

^j^;  and  live  by  agriculture  and  commerce, 

«^ii«fly  maritime.    Here  were  the  people  who 

*««  found  by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  enjoying 

Bfi  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  Mrith  the  east, 

*ad  possessing  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and 

^^naequent  refinement.     It  was  here,  in  the 

pons  of  Sabaea,  that  the  spices,  muslins,  and 

P^Qoos  stones  of  India,  were  for  many  ages 

wued  by  the  Greek  traders  of  Egypt,  before 

'^  W  aeqiiired  skill  or  courage  sufficient  to 


pass  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea ;  which  were 
long  considered  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be 
the  produce  of  Arabia  itself  These  articles, 
before  the  invention  of  shipping,  or  the  esta« 
blishment  of  a  maritime  intercourse,  were  con- 
veyed across  the  deserts  by  the  Cushite,  Ish* 
maelite,  and  Midianite  carriers.  It  was  ths 
produce  partly  of  India,  and  partly  of  Arabia, 
which  the  travelling  merchants,  to  whom  Jo- 
seph was  sold,  were  carrying  into  Egypt.  The 
balm  and  myrrh  were  probamy  Arabian,  as  they 
are  still  the  produce  of  the  same  country ;  but 
the  spicery  was  undoubtedly  brought  farther 
from  the  east.  These  circumstances  are  ad- 
verted to,  to  show  how  extensive  was  the  com- 
munication, in  which  the  Arabians  formed  the 
principal  link:  and  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  in  those  of  Joseph, 
of  Moses,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Ezekiel,  *^the 
mingled  people"  inhabiting  the  vast  Arabian 
deserts,  the  Cushites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Midian- 
ites,  were  the  chief  agents  in  that  commereial 
intercourse  which  has,  from  the  most  remote 
period  of  antiquity,  subsisted  between  the  ex- 
treme e^t  and  west.  And  although  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  is  now  turned,  caravans  of  mer- 
chants, the  descendants  of  these  people,  may 
still  be  found  traversing  the  same  deserts,  con- 
veying the  same  articles,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  described  by  Moses ! 

The  singular  and  important  fact  that  Arabia 
has  never  been  conquered,  has  already  been 
cursorily  adverted  to.  But  Mr.  Oibbon^  un- 
willing to  pass  by  an  opportunity  of  cavilline 
at  revelation,  says,  "  Tne  perpetual  indepenf 
ence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theme  of  praise 
among  strangers  and  natives ;  and  the  arts  of 
controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into 
a  prophecy  and  a  miracle  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Ishmael.  Some  exceptions,  that  can 
neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this 
mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  super- 
fluous. The  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been 
successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssinlans,  the 
Persians,  the  Sultans  or  Egypt,  and  the  Turks; 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  re- 
peatedly bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant ;  and 
the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  embraced  the 
peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ishmael  and  his 
sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  fiaice 
of  their  brethren."  But  this  learned  writer  has, 
with  a  peculiar  infelicity,  annulled  his  own  ar^ 
gument;  and  we  have  only  to  follow  on  tlra 
above  passage,  to  obtain  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  unworthy  position  with  which  it  begins: 
"  Yet  these  exceptions,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  are 
temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerAil  mo- 
narcnies :  the  arm?«  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of 
Pompey,  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the 
conouestof  Arabia;  the  present  soverei^  of 
the  Turks  may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to 
provoke,  and  fraitless  to  attack.  The  obvious 
causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the 
character  and  country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages 
before  Mohammed,  their  intrepid  valour  had 
been  severely  felt  by  their  neighbourSi  in  ofifen- 


ave  and  defeiisire  war.  The  patient  and  ae- 
tiye  rirtues  of  a  soldier  are  insenaiblv  nursed  in 
the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The 
eoce  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to 
the  women  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth, 
under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on  norse^ 
back  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise 
of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  scimitar.  The 
long  memory  of  their  independence  ia  the 
firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity ;  and  succeed- 
ing generations  are  animated  to  prove  their 
descent,  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance. 
Their  domestic  feuds  are  suspended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  common  enemy ;  and  in  their  last 
hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  four  score 
thousand  of  the  confederates.  When  they  ad« 
Tance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the 
fipont,  in  tiie  rear  the  assurance  of  a  retreat. 
Tlipir  horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten 
days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror; 
the  secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search; 
and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with 
thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  enbrta,  and 
■e^ly  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  soli- 
tude. The  arms  and  deserts  of  the  Bedouins 
are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own  free- 
dom, but  the  barriers  also  of  the  happy  Arabia, 
whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  ener- 
vated hy  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate. 
The  legions  of  Augustus  naelted  away  in  dis- 
ease and  lassitude;  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval 
power  that  the  reduction  of  Yemen  has  been 
successfully  attempted.  When  Mohammed 
creeled  his  holy  standard,  that  kingdom  was 
a  province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven 
princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned  in  the 
mountains;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes 
was  tempted  to  forget  liis  distant  country  and 
his  unfortunate  master." 
•  Yemen  wa^  the  only  Arabian  province  which 
had  the  appearance  of  submitting  to  a  foreign 
yoke;  but  even  here,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  himself 
acknowledges,  seven  of  the  native  princes  re- 
mained unsubdued:  and  even  admitting  its 
Bubjufi;ation  to  have  been  complete,  the  per- 
j^uaT independence  of  the  Ishmaelltes  remains 
onimpeached.  For  this  is  not  their  countiy. 
Petra^  the  capital  of  the  Stony  Arabia,  and  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Nabatheoi,  it  is  true, 
was  lonf  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  Ro- 
mans; but  this  never  made  them  masters  of 
the  country.  Hoverine  troops  of  Arabs  conr 
fined  the  intruders  within  their  walls,  and  cut 
cff  their  supplies ;  and  the  possession  of  this 
fintress  gave  as  little  reason  to  the  Romans  to 
exult  as  the  conquerors  of  Arabia  Petrsca,  as 
that  of  Gibraltar  does  to  us  to  boast  of  the  con- 
quest of  Spain. 

The  Arabian  tribes  were  confounded  hy  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  indiscriminate 
appellation  of  Saracens;  a  name  whose  ety- 
mology has  been  variously,  but  never  satisfac- 
terilyi  explained.  This  was  their  eeneral  name 
when  Mohammed  appeared  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  Their  religion  at  this 
time  was  Sabianismi  or  the  worship  of  the  son, 


moon,  dec;  variously  translbrmed  ly  the  di^ 
ferent  tribes,  and  intermingled  with  some  Jev- 
tsh  and  Christian  maxims  and  traditions.  The 
tribes  themselves  were  generally  at  variance, 
from  some  hereditary  and  implacable  SDimosi* 
ties ;  and  their  only  warfare  consisted  in  de* 
sultory  skirmishes  arising  out  of  these  feodi^ 
and  in  their  predatory  excursions,  where  supe» 
riority  of  numbers  rendered  courage  of  less 
value  than  activity  and  vigilance.  Yet  of  s^tch 
materials  Mohammed  constructed  a  mighty  em 
pire;  converted  the  relapsed  Ishmaelites  into 
good  Musselmen ;  unitoi  the  jarring  tribes  un- 
der one  banner;  supplied  what  was  wanting  in 
personal  courage  by  the  ardour  of  religious 
seal ;  and  out  of  a  banditti,  little  known  anil 
little  feared  beyond  their  own  deserts,  raised  an 
armed  multitiide,  which  proved  the  scourge  of 
the  world. 

Mohammed  was  bom  in  the  year  569,  of  the 
noble  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  descended,  ac* 
cordine  to  eastern  historians,  in  a  direct  lice 
from  Ishmael.    His  person  is  represented  aa 
beautiful,  his  manners  engaging,  and  his  elo- 
quence powerful;  but  he  was  ilhterate,  like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  indebted  to  a  Jew- 
ish or  Christian  scribe  for  penning  his  Koran. 
Whatever  the  views  of  Mohammed  might  have 
been  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  it  was  not 
till  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  that  he  avowed 
his  mission  as  the  Apostle  of  God :  when  so 
little  credit  did  he  gain  for  his  pretensions,  that 
in  the  first  three  years  he  could  only  number 
fourteen  converts ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  ten 
yeara  his  labours  and  his  friends  were  alike 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Mecca,  when  the 
designs  of  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  fly  to 
Medina,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by 
a  party  of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants, 
who  had  recently  imbibed  his  doctrines  at  Me^* 
ca.    This  flight,  or  Hegira,  was  made  the  Mo* 
hammedan  sera,  from  which  time  is  computed,* 
and  corresponds  with  the  16th  of  July,  &2,  of 
the  Christian  sera.     Mohammed  now  found 
himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  throw  aside  all 
reserve ;  declared  that  he  was  commanded  to 
compel  unbelievers  by  the  sword  to  receive  the 
faith  of  one  God.  and  his  prophet  Mohammed ; 
and  confirming  his  credulous  followers  by  the 
threats  of  eternal  pain  on  the  one  hand,'  and 
the  allurements  of  a  sensual  paradise  on  the 
other,  he  had,  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  vear  6o2,  gained  over  the  whole  or  Ara- 
bia to  fkis  imposture.    His  death  threw  a  tem- 
porary gloom  over  his  cause,  and  the  disunion 
of  his  foUowers  threatened  its  extinction.    Any 
other   empire   placed    in    the    same    circum- 
stances would  have  crumbled  to  pieces;  but 
the  Arabs  felt  their  power;  they  revered  their 
founder  as  the  chosen  prophet  of  God;  and 
their  ardent  temperament,  animated  by  a  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  gave  an  earnest  of  future 
success^  and  encouraged  the  zeal  or  the  ambi- 
tion of^  their  leaders.     The  succession,  afler 
some  bloodshed,  was  settled,  and  unnumbcared 
hordes  of  barbarians  were  ready  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sanguinary  dictates  of  their  pro- 
phet ;  and,  with  "  the  Koran,  tribute,  or  desuh," 
as  tneir  motto,  to  invade  the  countries  of  the 


infikk   Djamgtkm  whole*  of  Uw  encwuerfiaf 

eeaair^,  tfaetr  rapi(l  career  was  unchecked;  the 
difdplioed  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
vext  iioable  to  stand  against  them ;  the  Chria- 
liu  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  annihi- 
lated :  and  from  India  to  the  Atlantic,  through 
Penia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  with  (Jie  whole  of  northern  Africa, 
Spain,  and  part  of  France,  the  impostor  was 
flcknowledgad.  Constantinople  was  besieeod; 
RoBie  itself  was  plundered ;  and  nothing  less 
tbu  the  subjection  of  the  whole  Christian 
Torid  uras  meditated  on  the  one  hand,  and 
(ranialui^ly  expected  on  the  other. 

All  this  was  wonderful;  but  the  arenging 
JBHice  ckf  an  incensed  Deity,  and  the  sure  word 
of  ^Togbecy,  reiieTe  our  astonisfameot.  It  was 
to  pamak  an  apostate  race,  that  the  Saracen 
bcusu  were  let  loose  upon  the  earth;  and  the 
ooBiuries  which  they  were  permitted  to  ravage 
were  thoso  in  which  the  pare  light  of  revela- 
tioQ  had  been  most  abused.  The  eastern  church 
was  sunk  in  gross  idolatry ;  vice,  and  wickcd> 
sen  prevsiled  in  their  worst  fonns^  and  those 
who  still  called  themselTes  Christums  trusted 
aan  to  images,  relics,  altars,  austerities,  and 
{nlfraoages,  Uian  to  a  crucified  Saviour. 

About  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  from  the 
Avodscioa  of  Bagdad,  during  wnich  period  the 
power  of  the  Saracens  had  gradually  declined, 
sdreadfal  reaction  took  place  in  the  conquered 
eoaDtries.  The  Persians  on  the  east,  and  ^he 
Qrocks  on  the  west,  were  simultaneously  roused 
frnn  their  long  tlunldom,  and,  assisted  hy  the 
Tsrks,  who,  issuing  from  the  plains  of  Tar* 
tary,naw  for  the  first  time  made  their  appeax^ 
wc«  in  the  east,  extinguished  the  power  of  the 
eiliphate,  and  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  Ara- 
hitn  raooarchy  in  the  year  936.  A  succession 
of  noausal  caUphs  continued  to  the  year  1:258: 
bvtthe  piwinces  were  lost;  their  power  was 
MaHned  lo  the  walls  of  their  capital ;  and  they 
ven  in  real  subjection  to  the  Turks  and  tlie 
PcnisDs  until  the  above  year,  when  Moatacem, 
the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  dethroned  and 
moiiAerai  by  Hola^u,  or  Hulaku,  the  Tartar, 
the  grandsott  of  Zm^.  This  event,  although 
it  tenniaiied  the  ioiteign  dominion  of  the  Ara- 
bMoa,  left  their  native  independence  untouched. 
1'hej  were  no  longer,  indeed,  the  masters  of 
Ihe  finest  parts  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
tkt  ancient  world:  their  wont  was  finished; 
<ad  muraine  to  the  state  in  which  Moham- 
nd  Ibond  them  three  centuries  before,  with 
^  exception  of  the  change  in  their  religion, 
^  remained,  and  still  remain,  the  unconquer- 
^  nvers  of  the  desert. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  in 

ihe  hittory  of  this  extraordinary  people,  that 

'^  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  first  sue- 

*B«i,  were  the  sworn  foes  of  literature,  should 

^BOBie  for  several  ages  its  exclusive  patrons. 

Aknaasor,  the  founder  of  Bagdad,  has  the  merit 

^  fim  exdcmg  this  spirit,  which  was  encoo- 

and  IB  a  still  greater  degree  by  his  grandson 

fOsaHML    This  cafijrfi  employed  his  agents 

*V«)enia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  at  Constantin- 

°P^ii)  eoUeciing  the  moat  cdebrated  woriss 

AQicekB  seicnoe,  and  had  them  translated 


into  (hs  Anfau  language.  PhikMophy»  asti^ 
nomy,  geometry,  and  medicine,  were  tliua  in* 
troduced  and  tauglit;  public  schools  weie 
established;  and  learning,  which  had  altogether 
fled  irom  Europe,  Ibuml  an  asylum  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  this  spirit  oobp 
fined  to  the  capital:  native  works  oegan  to 
appear ;  and  by  the  hands  of  copyists  were  mul- 
tiplied out  of  number,  for  the  information  of 
the  studious,  or  the  pride  of  tlie  wealthy.  The 
rage  for  hteraiure  extended  to  Egypt  and  to 
Spain.  In  the  former  country,  the  Fatimites 
collected  a  library  of  a  hundred  thousand  manu*' 
scripts,  beantifuUy  transcribed,  and  very  ek^ 
gaiuly  bound ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  Ommiades 
tormed  another  of  six  hundred  thousand  vo» 
iumes;  forty*  four  of  which  were  employed  ia 
the  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with 
the  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murci% 
produced  three  hundied  writers;  and  seventy 
public  libraries  were  established  in  the  cities  of 
Andalusia.  What  a  change  since  the  days  of 
Omar,  when  the  splendid  library  of  the  Ftols^ 
mies  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  same  peo» 
pie  I  A  retribution,  though  a  slight  one,  was 
thus  made  for  their  former  devastations;  and 
many  Ghecian  works^  lost  in  the  original,  have 
been  recovered  in  their  Arabic  diess.  Neither 
was  this  learning  confined  to  mere  parndSi 
though  much  of  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
so.  Their  proficiency  in  astronomy  and  eeo* 
metry  is  attested  by  their  astronomical  tablcw^ 
and  by  the  accuracy  with  which,  in  the  plain 
df  Chaldea,  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  of  the 
earth  was  measured.  But  it  was  in  medicine 
that,  in  this  dark  age,  tlie  Arabians  shone  most: 
the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  had  been 
translated  and  commented  on ;  their  physicians 
were  sought  after  by  the  princes  of  Asia  ani 
Europe;  and  the  names  of  Rhazis,  Albucasi^ 
and  Avicenna  are  still  revered  by  the  members 
of  the  healing  art.  So  little,  indeed,  did  the 
physicians  of  Europe  in  that  age  know  of  the 
nistory  of  their  own  science,  that  they  were 
astonished,  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  find 
in  the  ancient  Greek  authors  those  systems  fi^r 
which  they  thought  themselves  indebted  to  the 
Arabians ! 

The  last  remnant  of  Arabian  science  was 
found  in  Spain ;  from  whence  it  was  expelled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  the  intemperate  bigots  of  that  country,  who 
have  never  iiad  any  thing  of  their  own  with 
which  to  supply  its  place.  The  Arabians  are 
the  only  people  who  have  preserved  their  do* 
scent,  their  independence,  their  language,  and 
their  manners  and  customs,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  times  4nd  it  is  among 
them  that  we  are  to  look  *t  examples  of  p»» 
triarchal  life  and  maimerv  A  very  livelysketeh 
of  this  mode  of  life  is  ^.  ren  by  Sir  R.  &.  Pos- 
ter, in  the  person  and  tribe  of  an  Arab  sheik, 
whom  he  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates.  "  I  had  met  this  warrior,"  says 
Sir  R.  K.  P.,  "  at  the  house  of  the  British  r^ 
sident  at  Bcugdad ;  and  came,  aocording  to  his 
repeated  wisnl  to  see  him  in  a  place  more  eo»- 
lonant  with  nis  habits,  the  tented  field:  and. 
as  ha  ezpfeised  it,  *  at  the  hef xl  of  his  ehiidni^ 
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As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  sight  of  his  camp,  we 
were  met  by  crowds  of  its  inhabitants,  who, 
with  a  wild  and  hurr^in^  delight,  led  us  toward 
the  tent  of  their  cnief.     The  venerable    old 
man  came  forth  to  the  door,  attended  by  his 
subjects  of  all  sizes  and  de«icnptions,  and  greet* 
ed  us  with  a  countenance  beaming  kindness ; 
while  his  words,  which  our  interpreter  explain- 
ed, were  demonstrative  of  patriarchal  welcome. 
One  of  my  Hindoo  troopers  spoke  Arabic  j 
hence  the  substance  of  our  succeeding  discourse 
was  not  lost  on  each  other.     Having  entered, 
I  sat  down  by  my  host ;   and  the  wlmle  of  the 
persons  present,  to  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  tent,  (the  sides  of  which  were  open,) 
seated  themselves  also,  without  any  regard  to 
those  more  civilized  eeremonies  of  subjection, 
the  crouching  of  slaves,  or  the   stanmng  of 
vassalage.     These  persons,  in    rows  beyond 
rows,  appeared  just  as  he  had  described  the 
offspring  of  his  house,  the  descendants  ox  his 
fathers,  from  age  to  a»; ;   and  like  brethren, 
whether  holding  the  highest  or  the  lowest  rank, 
they  8eem«l  to    gather  round  their  common 
parent.    But  perhaps    their  sense  of  perfect 
equality  in  the  mind  of  their  chief  could  not  be 
more  torcibly  shown,  than  in  the  share  they 
took  in  the  objects  which  appeared  to  interest 
his  feelings;  and  as  I  looked  from  the  elders 
or  leaders  of  the  people,  seated  immediately 
around  him,  to  the  circles  beyond  circles  of 
brilliant    faces,  bending  eagerly  toward  him 
and  his  guest,  (all,  from  the  most  respectably 
clad  to  those  with  haixily  a  garment  covering 
their  active  limbs,  earnest  to  evince  some  at- 
tention to  the    stranger  he  bade  welcome,)  I 
thought  I  had  never  before  seen  so  complete  an 
assemblage  of  fine  and  animated  countenances, 
both  old  and  young:  nor  could  I  suppose  a 
better  specimen  of  the  still  existing  state  of 
the  true  Arab ;  nor  a  more  lively  picture  of  the 
scene  which  must  have  presented  itself,  ages 
ago,  in  the  £elds  of  Haran,  when  Terah  sat  in 
his  tent  door,  surrounded  by  his  sons,  and  his 
sons*  sons,  and  tlie  people  born  in  lus  house. 
The  venerable  Arabian  slieik  was  also  seated 
on  the  ground  with  a  piece  of  carpet  spread 
under  him ;  and,  like  his  ancient  CKaldean  an- 
"eestor,  turned  to  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
graciously  answering  or  questioning  the  groups 
around  him,  with  an  interest  in  them  all  which 
clearly  showed  the  abiding  simplicity  of  his 
government,    and    their   obedience.     On    the 
smallest  computation,  such    roust  have  been 
the  manners  of  these  people  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years ;  thus,  in  all  things,  veri- 
fying the  prediction  given  of  Ishmael  at  his 
birth,  that  tie,  in  his  posterity,  should  *  be  a  wild 
man,'  and  always  continue  to  be  so,  though 
'  he  shall  dwell  ror  ever  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren.'    And  that  an  acute  and  active  peo- 
ple, surrounded  for  ages  by  polished  and  luxu- 
rious nations,  should  from  their  earliest  to  their 
latest  times,  be  still  found  a  wild  people^  dwell- 
ing in  ike  presence  of  all  their  hretkfren^  (as  we 
may  call  these  nations,)  unsubdued  and  un- 
ehangeable,  is,    indeed,  a   standing;  miracle: 
one  of  those  mysterious  facts  which  establish 
iIm  truth  of  prophecy."    But  «lthoagh  the 
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manners  of  the  Arabians  have  lemafaM)  mh 
altered  thrcMigh  so  many  ages,  and  wiU  proba- 
bly so  continue,  their  religion,  as  we  have  Been, 
has  sustained  an  important  change ;  and  mosi 
a^ain,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  give  place  to  b 
faith  more  worthy  of  the  people. 

St.  Paul  first  preached  the  6k>spel  in  AraMa, 
Gal.  i,  17.  Christian  churches  were  subse- 
quently founded,  and  many  of  their  tribes  em- 
biraoed  Christianity  prior  to  the  fifth  century: 
most  of  which  appear  to  have  been  tinetued 
with  the  Nestorian  neresy.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  the  Arabians  had 
any  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
language,  to  which  some  writers  attribute  the 
ease  with  which  they  were  drawn  into  the  Me- 
hammedan  delusion;  while  the  "Greeks,  8y* 
rians,  Armenians,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  and 
othei*s,"  who  enjoyed  that  privilege,  were  able 
to  resist  it. 

ARAM,  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  Oen.  x,  S2. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Syrians,  who  from 
him  were  called  Aramsans,  or  Aramites. 

ARARAT,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  in  Armenia, 
on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the  ces- 
sation of  tlie  deluge.    Concerning  the  etvmo* 
logy  of  the  name,  Dr.  Bryant  observes,  tnat  H 
is  a  compound  of  Ar-Arai,  and  signifies "  the 
mountain   of  descent,"    being    equivslent  to 
T^^^n,  of  the  Hebrews. ,   Of  the  precise  situation 
of  this  mountain,  different  accounts  have  been 
given.     Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  one 
of  the  mountains  which  divide  Armenia  on  the 
south  from  Mesopotamia,  and  that  part  of  A^ 
Syria  inhabited  by  the  Curds,  from  whom  tho« 
mountains  took  the  name  of  Curdue,  or  Cardn; 
by  the  Greeks   denominated   €hrdv<ei.    It  ii 
called  by  the  Arabs  AUJudi,  and  also  T*««s* 
nin.     In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  it 
alleged  that  the  remains  of  the  aiv  were  to  be 
seen  on  these  mountains;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Berosus  and  Abydenus  both  declare,  that  aoeh 
a  report  existed   in  their  time,     Epiphanhw 
pretends,  if  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  that 
the  relics  of  the  aric  were  to  be  seen  in  hit 
day;  and  we  are  further  told,  that  the  raiperor 
Heraclius  went  from  the  town  of  Thamanin, 
up  the  mountain  Al-Judij  and  saw  the  place  of 
the  ark.    Others  maintain,  that  mount  Ararat 
was  situated  toward  the  middle  of  Armenia, 
near  the  river  Araxes,  or  Aras.  about  tweWa 
miles  from  it,  aceordin?  to  Toumefort,  above 
two    hundred  and   eighty  miles  distant  Ihua 
AlJudi,  to  the  north-east.    Ararat  seems  to 
be  apart  of  that  vast  chain  of  mountains  calh 
ed  Caucasus   and  Taurus;    and    upon  these 
mountains,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  weie 
preserved  more  authentic  accounts  of  the  ai)E 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.   The 
region  about  Ararat,  called  Araratia,  was  es> 
teemed  among  the  ancients  as  nearly  a  central 
part  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  certainly  as  well 
calculated  as  any  other  for  the  accommodation 
of  its  first  inhabitants,  and  fbr  the  mi^'ation  of 
colonies,  upon  the  increase  of  mankind.    The 
soil  of  the  country  was  very  fruitful,  and  espe* 
cially  of  that  pak  where  the  patriarch  mads 
his  nrst  descent.    The  country  also  was  very 
high,  though  it  had  fine  plains  and  valleys 
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knMB  tk  movBteiiUL  Swh  a  tottntir,  tbero- 
fiiic,iMi8i,  after  the  flood,  hare  been  the  soon- 
m  exiiccsted,  and,  eooaeqiieiitly,  the  eoonest 
labiubk 

The  moQBtain  which  has  still  the  name  of 
Annt,  hu  retained  it  throogb  all  ages.  Tour> 
Mfoit  hu  particularly  described  it,  and  from 
}k  aecosot  it  seems  to  ootudst  chiefly  of  free- 
ttooe,  or  edoaieoaa  sandstone.  It  is  a  do- 
(tebed  DHMmtaia  in  form  of  a  sug;ar  loaf,  in  the 
Buda  of  a  wtty  ezteneiTe  plain,  consisting  of 
tTosammits;  the  lesser,  more  sharp  and  point- 
ed; the  hifher,  which  is  that  of  the  ark,  lies 
Mrtii-wett  of  it,  and  raises  its  head  ftir  above 
the  neighboiiring  movBtains,  and  is  covered 
with  petjKiaal  snow.  When  the  air  is  clear, 
It  does  aol  appear  to  be  above  two  feagnes  from 
Erivan,  and  " 


inch  to  lis  hei^t,  as  to  its  lonely  situation, 
is  a  U^  plain,  and  vpon  the  most  elevated 
ptrt  of  the  oountry.  The  asoent  is  difliealt 
aid  iatigoni^.  Tournefoit  attempted  it ;  emd, 
after  a  whole  day's  toU,  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
nvsr  and  ioCenae  cold,  to  return  without  ae^ 
attpiukiag  his  design,  thdugh  in  the  middle 
of  flomner.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  that 
ioob  townd  Eriran,  is  a  prodigious  precipice, 
^  deep,  wiiii  perpendicular  sides,  and  of  a 
^W,  uadt  af^iearanoe,  as  if  tinged  with 

Tlie  amanit  of  Ararat  has  nover  been  reaeh- 
eifibngb  several  attempts  have  been  made; 
aid  if  the  aiic  rested  on  the  summit,  it  is  certain 
that  thoK  who  have  rooken  of  its  fragments 
^^,  aeen  there  in  dinevent  ages,  must  have 
OKa  impoaed  wpan.  It  is,  however,  not  neoes* 
aarj  to  i^ipaee  that  the  ark  rested  upon  either  of 
^tpM;  and  that  spot  would eertainly  be  chosen 
«bieb  vsdld  aflTord  the  giealest  facility  of  de> 
"KOL  Sir  Robert  Kier  Potter  is  among  the 
^^oinn  travdlen  who  have  given  us  an  ac- 
'^nst  of  this  celebrated  mountain  :-^"  As  the 
v«h  opcaad  beneath  us  in  our  descent,  my 
J'^^  *OentiaD  boeame  absorbed  in  the  view 
°^^  ae  A  vast  plain,  peopled  with  oonnt«> 
>an  vifli^;  tliQ  towers  and  spires  of  the 
wcJks  of  Eiteh-maa-adzen,  arising  from 
^'udittheBi;  the  rlittermg  waters  of  the  Arax- 
citiowiog  ihrong^  the  fresh  green  of  the  vale; 
^  ^  aubonlinate  range  of  mountains,  skirt- 
H  dw  base  of  lbs  awful  manumeat  of  the 
^jg^hwian  world.  It  seemed  to  stand  a  stu- 
Moaa  link  in  the  history  of  man,  umttne  the 
'•vo  noes  of  men  befoae  and  after  the  flood. 
^ii  vas  not  uatil  we  had  arrired  upon  the 
^0aiB,  that  I  bciiekl  Ararat  in  aU  iu  ampli- 
^  ^f  grandeur.  From  the  spot  on  which  I 
'^  a  appeared  as  if  the  hugest  mountains 
f  ^world  had  been  piled  upon  ea<^  other, 
*'^  una  this  one  sublime  immensity  of  earth, 
^  nek,  and  snow.  The  icy  peaks  of  its 
^>^  heads  rose  majeaticaUy  into  the  clear 
^doudlen  hearena}  the  sun  blazed  brig^ 
y*.thBm;  and  the  reflcetion  sent  forth  a 
"?^  rafiniiee,  eqval  to  other  suns.  This 
P^v  the  view  united  the  utmost  grandeur 


rienoed  while  lookin?  on  the  mountain,  are 
han!lT  to  be  described.  My  eye,  not  able  to 
rest  R)r  any  length  of  time  upon  the  blinding 
glory  of  its  summits,  wandered  down  the  appa- 
rently interminable  sides,  till  I  could  no  longer 
trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  hori- 
zon; when  an  inexpressible  impulse,  immedi- 
ately carrying  my  eye  upward  again,  refixed 
my  nze  upon  the  awiul  glare  of  Ararat ;  and 
this  Mwiloeied  sensibility  of  sight  being;  an- 
swered by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  mind,  for 
some  moments  I  was  lost  in  a  strange  suspen- 
sion of  the  powers  of  thought." 

The  separate  peaks  are  called  Great  and 
Little  Ararat,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
about  seven  miles.  "  Tnese  inaccessible  sum- 
mits," continues  Sir  R:  K.  Porter,  "  have  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  since  the  days 
of  Noah,  if  even  then ;  for  my  idea  is,  that  the 
STk  rested  in  the  space  between  these  heads, 
and  not  on  the  top  of  either.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  in  different  agcs^  to  ascend 
these  tremendous  mountain  pymmids,  but  in 
vain:  their  fbrm,  snows,  and  glaciers,  are  in- 
surmountable obstacles:  the  distance  being  so 
great  from  the  commencement  of  the  icy  region 
to  the  highest- points,  cold  alone  would  be  the 
destruction  of  amy  person  who  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  persevere.  On  viewing  mount 
Ararat  from  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  its 
two  heads  are  separated  by  a  wide  cleft,  or 
rather  glen,  in  the  body  of  the  mountain.  The 
rocky  side  of  the  greater  head  runs  almost 
perpendicularly  down  to  the  north-east,  while 
the  lesser  head  rises  fVom  the  sloping  bottom  of 
the  cleft,  in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.  Both 
heads  are  coverdl  with  snow.  The  form  of  the 
greater  is  similar  to  the  less,  only  broader  and 
rounder  at  the  top;  and  shows  to  the  north- 
west a  broken  and  abrupt  ftx)nt,  opening,  about 
half  way  down,  into  a  stupendous  chasm,  deep, 
rocky,  and  peculiarly  black.  At  that  part  of 
the  mountain,  the  hollow  of  the  chasm  receives 
an  interruption  from  the  projection  of  minor 
mountains,  which  start  from  the  sides  of  Ara- 
rat like  branches  from  the  root  of  A  tree,  and. 
run  aAong,  in  undulating  progression,  till  lost  in 
the  distant  vapours  of  the  plain."  Dr.  Shuck- 
ford  argues  that  the  true  Ararat  lies  amon|^  the 
mountains  of  the  north  of  India ;  but  Mr.  Faber 
has  answered  his  reasoning,  and  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  geographical  notices  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Ara- 
rat of  Armenia  is  the  true  Ararat. 

ARCHANGEL,  according  to  some,  means 
an  an^el  occupying  the  eighth  rank  in  the-. 
celestial  order  or  hierarchy ;  but  others  reckom 
it  a  title  only  applicable  to  our  Saviour ;  Jnde 
9 ;  Dan.  xii,  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  16.  On  this  point 
Bishop  Horsley  has  the  following  observa- 
tions : — **  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  fashion^ 
in  the  church  to  speak  very  frequently  and 
familiarly  of  archangels  as  beings  of  an  order 
with  which  we  are  perfectly  well  acquainted. 
Some  say  there  are  seven  of  them.  Upon  what 
solid  ground  that  assertion  stands,  I  know  not;' 
but  this  I  know,  the  word  *  archansel*  is  not  ' 
to  be  fiinnd  in  any  one  passage  of  the  Okl  TestcH^ 
ment:  in  the  New  Testament  H  oocura  twice; 
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and  (tnly  twice.  <  One  of  the  two  passages'ia  in 
the  First  £4>istle  to  the  Thessalonians;  wheie 
the  Apostle,  among  the  circumstAnces  of  the 
^oip  of  our  Lord's  descent  from  heaven  to  the 
final  judgment,  mentions '  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angef ;'  me  other  passage  is  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude,  where  the  title  of  archangel  is  coupled 
with  the  name  of  '  Michael  the  archangel.' 
This  passage  is  so  remaiicably  obscure  tlSl  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it 
but  this,  which  manifestly  follows,  be  the  par- 
ticular sense  of  the  passage  what  it  may :  since 
this  is  one  of  the  two  texts  in  which  alone  the 
word  *  archangel'  is  found  in  the  whole  Bible ; 
since  in  this  one  text  only  the  title  of  archan- 
gel is  coupled  with  any  name ;  and  since  the 
name  with  which  it  is  here  coupled  is  Michael ; 
tt  follows  undeniably  that  the  archangel  Mi- 
chael is  the  only  arclmng^el  of  whom  we  know 
any  thing  from  holy  writ.  It  cannot  be  prov- 
ed from  holy  writ,  and,  if  not  from  holy  writ, 
it  cannot  be  proved  at  all,  that  any  archangel 
cocists  but  the  one  archangel  Michael,  find  this 
one  archangrel  Michael  is  unquestionably  the 
Michael  of  tne  book  of  Daniel. 

"  I  must  observe  by  the  way,  with  respect  to 
the  imoort  of  the  title  of  archangel,  that  the 
•word,  by  etymology,  clearly  implies  a  supe- 

^riority  of  rank  and  authority  in  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied.    It  implies  a  command 

'Over  angels;  and  this  is  all  that  the  word  of 
necessity  implies.  But  it  follows  not,  by  any 
sound  rule  of  argument,  that,  because  no  other 

'  superiority  than  that  of  rank  and  authority  is 
implied  in  the  title,  no  other  belongs  to  the 

^  person  distinguished  by  the  title,  and  that  he 
18  in  all  other  respects  a  mere  angel.  Since 
we  ^mit  various  orders  of  intelligent  beings, 

.  it  is  evident  that  a  being  highly  above  the  an- 
gelic ^order  may  command  angels. 

''  To  ascertain,  if  we  can,  to  what  order  of 
beings  the  archangel  Michael  may  belong,  let 
us  dee  how  he  is  described  by  the  Pn^het 
Daniel,  who  never  mentions  him  by  that  title ; 
and  wnat  action  is  attributed  to  him  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  and  in  another  book,  in  which 
he  bears aprincipaJ  part. 

"Now  Daniel  calls  him  'one  of  the  chief 
princes,'  or  *one  of  the  capital  princes,'  or 
'  one  of  the  princes  that  are  at  the  head  of  all :' 
for  this  I  maintain  to  be  the  full  and  not  more 
than  the  full  import  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Now 
wc  are  deaiiy  got  above  the  earth,  into  the 
order  of  celestials,  who  are  the  princes  that  are 
Jirstf  or  at  the  head  of  all? ^  Are  they  any 
other  than  the  three  persons  in  the  Godfhead  ? 
Michael,  therefore,  is  one  of  them ;  but  which 
of  them  1  This  is  not  ltd  in  doubt  Gabriel, 
speaking  of  him  to  Daniel,  calls  him  *  Michael 
t/otur  pnnce,'  and  'the  great  prince  which 
standeth  ibr  the  children  of  thy  people^'  that 
iS|  not  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
but  for  the  children,  the  spiritual  children,  of 
that  holy  seed  the  elect  people  of  Gkxl ;  a  de- 
scription which  4ipplies  particularly  to  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  no  one  else;  and  in  perfect 
consistence  with  this  description  of  Michael 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  is  the  action  assigned 

't«.]uni  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  we  find 


him  fightinf  with  the  old  serpent,  tke  deceiver 
of  the  wond,  and  victorious  in  the  combat. 
Thai  combat  who  was  to  maintain?  in  that 
combat  who  was  to  be  victorious,  but  the  seed 
of  the  woman  1  From  all  this  it  is  evident, 
that  Michael  is  a  name  ibr  our  Lord  himself, 
in  his  narticular  character  of  the  champion  of 
his  faitnful  people,  against  the  violence  of  tlie 
apostate  faaion  and  the  wiles  of  the  devil.'' 
To  this  opinion  there  is  .nothing;  irreconcilable 
in  the  ''  voice  of  the  archanger  mentioned  in 
1  Thes».  iy,  16 :  since  the  "  shout,"  the  "  voice," 
the  ''  trump  of  God,"  may  all  be  the  majestic 
summons  of  the  Judge  himself.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  feel  that  the  reasoning  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  though  ingenious,  is  far  firom  being 
conclusive  against  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
archangels. 

ARCHBISHOP,  a  bishop  of  the  first  class, 
who  superintends  the  conduct  of  other  bishops. 
Archbishops  were  not  known  in  the  east  tiU 
about  the  year  320;  and  though  there  were 
some  soon  after  this,  who  had  the  title^  yet  it 
was  only  a  personal  honour,  by  whicn  the 
bishops  of  considerable  cities  were  distin^ab- 
ed.  It  was  not  till  of  late  that  archbishops 
became  metropolitans,  and  had  suffragans  un- 
der them.  Athanasius  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  used  the  title  archbishop,  which 
he  gave  occasionally  to  his  predecessor.  Gfe> 
gory  Nazianzen,  in  like  manner,  gave  it  to 
Athanasius;  not  that  either  of  them  was  en- 
titled to  any  jurisdiction^  or  even  any  prece- 
dency, in  virtue  of  this  title.  Among  the  la- 
tins, Isidore  Hispalensis  is  the  first  who  speaks 
of  archbishops. 

ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  aiid 
Maltace,  his  fiflh  wife.  Herod  having  put  to 
death  his  sons  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  aikI 
Antipater,  and  expunged  out  of  his  will  Herod 
Ajitipas,  whom  he  had  declared  king,  he  sub- 
stituted Archelaus,  and  gave  Antipas  the  title 
of  tetrarch  only.  After  the  death  of  Herod, 
Archelaus  ordered  that  king's  will  to  be  read, 
wherein  he,  Archelaus,  was  declared  king,  on 
condition  that  Augustus  consented.  Hereupon 
the  assembly  cri^,  "  Long  live  king  Arche- 
laus!" and  the  soldiers  promised  Uie  sande 
fidelity  to  him  as  they  had  shown  to  his  father, 
Archelaus  buried  his  father  magnificentljr^ 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  mourned  seven 
days,  according  to  custom.  He  then  gavo  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  the  people,  w<^t  to 
the  temple,  harangued  the  multitude,  promised 
them  good  treatment,  and  declared  he  wouhi 
not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  the  emperor 
had  confirmed  it,  A.  M.  4001 ;  B.  C.  3.  The 
people,  notwithstanding,  tumultuously  demand- 
ed the  execution  of  those  who  advised  Herod 
to  slay  certain  zealots,  who  had  pullnd  down  a 
golden  eagle  from  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
They  also  required  Archelaus  to  ditest  Joaxar 
of  the  high  priesthood;  and  they  lehemantly 
reproached  the  memory  of  ^e  late  king.  Axw 
chelaus  sent  troops  to  suppress  the  mutineers^ 
and  killed  near  tnree  thoulBand  of  them  about 
the  temple.    After  this  he  embarked  at  d 
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bnte,  went  to  Rome  Ukewise,  to  dispate  lixt 
dtie,  pntendxii^  iliftt  Herod's  first  irill  shoukl 
ht  preferred  to  hb  last,  which  he  alleged  to 
iitTe  been  made  by  him  when  his  understand- 
inrvaa  not  soimd. 

The  two  brothers,  Archelatts  and  Antipas, 
prooQied  able  orators  to  display  their  preten- 
siofis  belbre  the  emperor ;  and  when  they  had 
done  speaking,   Archelaus   threw  himself  at 
Aqpetns's  feet.     Augustas  gently  raised  him, 
fekf  lie  would  do  nothing-  contrary  to  Herod's 
iflteDtion  or  his  interest,  Isot  reAised  to  decide 
(he  tffair  at  that  tkne.    Some  time  afterwaid, 
the  Jews  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome,  to 
*!3ire  Augustus  would  permit  them  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  and  on  the  footing 
of  a  Roman  prorince,  without  b^g  subject  to 
kings  of  Herod's  fcunily,  but  only  to  the  go- 
wnors  of  Syria.    Augustus  hcaid  them,  and 
likewise  heard  Archelaus  in  reply:  then  broke 
m>  the  assembly  without  declaring  himself. 
Afier  some  days,  he  sent  for  Archelaus,  gave 
him  the  ode,  not  of  king,  but  of  ethnarch,  with 
one  moietT  of  the  tenitories  which  his  father 
Herod  had  enjoyed ;  promising  him  the  crown 
likewise,  if  his  good  conduct  deserved  it.    Ar- 
chelaas  returned  to  Judea,  and,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  countenanced  the  seditions  against 
him,  be  deprived  Joazar  of  the  high  priesthood, 
Bad  gave  that  dienity  to  his  brother  Elcazar. 
He  governed  Juoea  with  so  much  violence, 
that,  after  a^ven  years,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sama- 
nians  and  Je^s  accused  him  before  Augustus. 
The  ^peror  immediately  sent  for  his  agent  at 
Rome,  and  without  condescending  to  write  to 
Archdaos  he  commanded  the  agent  to  depart 
ifistamiy  for  Judea,  and  order  Archelaus  to 
^MKj  to  jTve  an  account  of  his  conduct.    On 
his  amfaf  at  Rome,  the  empenw  called  for  his 
^icmseta,  and  permitted  him  to  defend  himself; 
vi%h  hs  did  so  insufficiently,  that  Augustus 
twushed  him  to  Yienne,  in  Gaul,  where  he 
<^Btinued  in  exile  to  the  end  of  his  life.     See 

AHCHI-a  YN  AGOGUS,  the  ruler  of  a  sfna- 
^*/w-    See  STKAOOOtTE. 

ABCHITRICLINnS,^PX<^^«^tyof,  eeneral- 

Ir  tnaahted  steward^  signifies  rather  the  vuts- 

^  or  sitftrifiU^fideid  of  (Ae  feast ;  "  one,"  says 

GmdnitiiB,  *<  who  is  the  husband's  friend,  and 

fsmmmsaaoeA  to  conduct  tlie  order  and  eoono- 

«T  of  the  feast."    He  gave  directions  to  the 

KrranCs,  superintended  every  thinff,  command- 

4  the  taUa  to  be  covered,  or  to  oe  cleared  of 

ihe  (fishes,  as  he  thought'  proper:  whence  his 

^^«ate,  as  regtiiator  of  die  tricunxum,  or  festive 

b«sid.    He  also  tasted  the  wine,  and  distribute 

<4  it  to  the  guests.    The  author  of  Eoclesias- 

titss  thus  describes  this  office,  xxxii,  1,2:  "  If 

<^  be  made  ifse  master  of  a  feast,  Kft  not 

*kfidf  up,  hut  be  among  them  as  one  of  the 

Rat!  take  dilieent  cans  of  them,  and  so  sit 

^*t.    Aad  w%en  thou  hast  done  all  thy  office, 

^  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with 

^i,  Old  receive  a  erown  mr  the  well  order- 

^of  the  feast."     This  office  is  mentioned, 

Ws  n,  fiL  9,  tipon  which  Tbeophylact  td- 

>B>^:  "  Xhat  no  one  mi^  suspect  that  their 

<Stt  VIS  niaated  by  having  dnuik  to  excess, 


so  as  not  to  know  water  from  wine,  our  Sa- 
viour orders  it  to  be  first  carried  to  the  govern- 
or of  the  feast,  who  eertainhf  was  soIm^;  finr 
those  who  on  such  occasions  are  intrusted  with 
this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety,  that 
they  may  be  able  properly  to  regulate  Uie 
whole." 

AREOPAGUS,  the  high  court  at  Athens, 
famed  fbr  the  justice  of  its  decisions ;  and  so 
called,  because  it  sat  on  a  hill  of  the  same 
name,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  dedicated 
to  Mars,  the  |^  of  war,  as  the  city  was  to 
Minerva,  his  sister.  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii,  19L 
&C,  having  preached  at  Athens,  was  carried 
before  the  Areopagites,  as  '*  a  setter  Ibrth  of 
stranee  gods."  On  this  occasion  hedeKvered 
that  fine  sermon  which  is  in  substance  record- 
ed in  Acts  xvii.  Dionysius,  one  of  the  judges, 
was  converted ;  and  the  Apostle  was  dismissed 
without  any  farther  trouble. 

ARGOEl,  a  canton  lying  beyond  Jordan,  In 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  in  the  country 
of  Bashan,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan.  In  the  region  of  Argob 
there  were  sixty  cities,  called  ffashan-havoth- 
Jair,  which  had  very  high  walls  And  strong 
rates,  without  leckoning  many  villa|e8  and 
hamlets,  which  were  not  inclosed,  Deut.  iil, 
4-14;  1  Kings  iv,  13.  But  Ar^b  was  more 
peculiarly  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
region  of  Argob,.  which  Eusebms  says  was  fif> 
teen  miles  west  of  Gerara. 

ARIANS,  this  ancient  sect,  was  unquestion- 
ably so  called  firom  Arius,.a  presbyter  of  Alex- 
anaria,  in  the  early  part  of  tne  fourth  century. 
It  is  said  that  he  aspired  to  episcopal  honours ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  m  A.  D.  313, 
felt  not  a  little  chagrined  that  Alexander 
should  be  preferred  beibre  him.  Whether  this 
circumstance  had  any  influence  on  his  opinions, 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  one  day,  when  his 
rival  (Alexander)  had  been  addressing  the 
clergy  m  favour  of  the  orthodox  doetrine,  and 
maintaining,  in  strong  and  pointed  language, 
"  that  the  »9n  of  God  was  co-etemal.  oo-essen- 
tial,  and  co-equal  with  the  Father,"  Arius  con- 
sidered this  as  a  species  of  Sabellianism,  and 
ventured  to  say,  that  it  was  inconsistent  and 
impossible,  since  the  Father,  who  begat,  must 
be  before  the  Son,  who  was  begotten :  the  lat 
ter,  therefore,  could  not  be  absolutely  etemaL 
Alexander  at  first  admonished  Arius,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convince  him  of  his  error ;  but 
without  effisct,  except  that  he  became  the  mors 
bcM  in  contradiction.  Some  of  the  cler^ 
thought  their  bishop  too  forbearing,  and  it  is 
possmle  he  felt  his  inferiority  of  talent ;  ^  ibr 
Alius  was  a  man  of  accomplished  learning, 
aiKl  commanding  eloquence;  venerable  in  per- 
son, and  fhscinating  in  address.  At  length 
Alexander  was  rousd,  and  attempted  to  silenoe 
Arius  by  his  authority ;  but  this  not  succeed- 
ing, as  the  latter  was  bold  and  pertinacious, 
Alexa&der,  about  the  year  390,  called  a  coun- 
cil of  his  clergy,  by  whom  the  reputed  heretic 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Arius  now 
retired  into  Palestine,  where  his  talents  and 
address  soon  made  a  number  of  converts;  and 
among  the  rest,  the  celebrated  Eusebius,  btshop 
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of  Nioomedia,  and  other  bishopB  and  olemr  of 
those  parts,  who  assembled  in  council,  aiul  re- 
eeired  the  excommunicated  presbyter  into 
their  communion.  Eusebius  also,  haYing^  great 
interest  with  Constantia,  the  sister  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  wife  of  Licinius,  recommended  Arius 
to  her  protection  and  patronae^e;  throueh 
wliich,  and  by  his  own  eloquent  tetters  to  the 
der^  in  various  parts,  his  system  spread  with 
^at  rapidity,  and  to  a  vast  extent.  The  em- 
peror Constantine,  who  had  no  great  skill  in 
tliese  matters^  was  grieved  to  see  the  Christian 
church  (but  just  escaped  firom  the  red  dragon 
,of  persecution]!  thus  torn  by  intestine  animosi- 
ty and  dissensions;  he  th^fore  determined  to 
summon  a  general  council  of  the  cler^,  which 
met  at  Nice^  A.  D.  325,  and  oontamed  more 
than  300  bishops.  Constantine  attended  in 
person,  and  strongly  recommended  peace  and 
unanimity.  Athanasius  was  the  chief  oppo- 
nent of  the  Arians.  Both  parties  were  wiihng 
to  subscribe  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  each  insist^  on  interpreting  for  them- 
selves. "  Did  the  Trinitarians,"  says  Mr. 
Milner,  ''  assert  that  Christ  was  Qod  1  The 
Arians  allowed  it,  but  in  the  same  sense  as 
holy  men  and  angels  are  styled  gods  in  Scrip- 
ture. Did  they  lulirm  that  he  was  truly  God  ? 
The  others  allowed  that  he  was  made  so  by 
God.  Did  they  affirm  that  the  Son  was  natu- 
rally of  Gkxi  1  It  was  granted :  Even  we,  said 
they,  are  of  Grod,  '  of  whom  are  all  things.' " 
At  length  the  Athanasians  collected  a  number 
of  texts,  which  they  conceived  amounted  to 
full  proof  of  the  Son  being  of  one  and  tha  same 
substance  with  the  Father;  the  Arians  admit- 
ted he  was  of  Woe  substance,  the  difference  in 
the  Greek  phrases  being  only  in  a  single  let- 
ter,*~&/io»6ori«r,  kamoousioSt  and  ^otoiotoSfkonwi- 
muios.  At  length  the  former  was  decreed  to 
be  the  orthodox  fsith^  and  the  Nicene  creed 
was  framed  as  it  remains  at  this  day  so  far  as 
ooncems  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Giod,  who  is 
said  to  be  "  oeeotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
worlds ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God 
of  very  Gkx!,  begotteUi  not  made,  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  tilings 
were  made,"  dtc 

Arius  was  now  excommunicated.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  council  pronounced  against  him 
and  his  associates  was  followed  by  another  of 
the  emptiror,  whereby  the  excommunicated  per- 
sons weiie  condemned  to  banishment,  that  tliey 
might  \ni  debarred  the  societyof  their  country- 
men whom  the  church  had  judged  unworthy  to 
remain  in  her  commimion.  Soon  after  wmch, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis  of  Nice, 
oeing  (bund  to  continue  their  countenance  and 
protection  to  the  Arian  cause,  to  oommunicate 
with  tliose  whom  they  had  anathematlEed,  and 
to  concur  in  those  sentiments  which  they  had 
condemned  by  their  subscriptions ;  they  were 
boUi  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  of  exile  by 
the  emperor,  and  were  actuallv  deposed,  (as  we 
learn  from  Athanasius,}  and  nad  successors  or- 
dained to  their  sees,  though  history  is  silent  as 
to  tite  council  by  which  this  was  done.  But 
such  was  the  eood  nature  and  oredulitv  of  Con- 
stantine, that  Uiese  men,  by  their  usual  artifices, 


eanly  imposed  npon  hhn,  and  brought  bim  to 
such  a  full  persuasion  of  their  agreement  with 
the  Nicene  faith,  that  in  about  three  years'  time 
they  were  not  only  recalled  from  banishment, 
but  restored  to  their  sees,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  at  court.  Their  thorough 
attachment  to  thci  cause  of  Arius,  and  their 
hatred  of  Athanasius,  who  had  so  vigorously 
withstood  them  in  the  council,  and  was  now 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  made  them 
watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  defeat  the  de* 
cisions  of  the  council. 

In  the  meantime  one  who  wished  well  to 
their  designs,  and  whom  Constantia  had  upon 
her  death  bed  recommended  to  the  emperor,  did 
so  far  prevail  upon  the  easy  credulity  of  Con- 
stantine, by  complaining  that  Arius^  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  differed  nothing  in  his  sen- 
timents from  the  Nicene  fathers,  that  the  indul- 
gent emperor  recalled  him  from  his  banishment, 
and  required  him  to  exhibit  in  vnriting,  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith.  He  did  this  in  suoli  terms 
as,  though  they  admitted  of  a  latent  reservation, 

?ret  bore  the  appearance  of  being  entirely  <!atho- 
ic ;  and  therefore  not  only  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  emperor,  but  even  offended  some  of  his  own 
followers,  who  firom  that  time  forth  separated 
from  him.    The  discerning  Athanasius  was  not 
so  easily  imposed  upon  as  Constantine ;  but, 
well  assured  of  the  heretic's  prevarication,  was 
resolute  in  refusing  to  admit  him  to  commu- 
nion, whom  the  Nicene  council  had  so  openly 
condemned.     Upon  this  the  emjseror  sent  for 
Arius  to  Constantinople,  and  insisted  upon  his 
being  received  into-communion,  by  Alexander, 
bishop  of  that  city.    However,  on  the  day  be- 
fore this  was  to  have  taken  place,  Arius  died  b\k1- 
denly  from  a  complaint  in  his  bowels.     Some 
attributed  this  to  poison;  others  to  the  Jud;^- 
ment  of  Qod,    The  emperor  did  not  long-  sur- 
vive ;  and  Constantius,  his  successor,  became 
warmly  attached  to  the  Arian  cause,  as  were 
all  the  court  party.    Successive  emperors  took 
different  sides,  and  thus  was  the  ]>eace  of  the 
church  agitated  for  many  years,  and  practical 
religion  sacrificed  alternately  to  the  dogmas  or 
the  interests  of  one  party  or  the  other;  and  ei&ch 
was  in  turn  excommunicated,  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  banished.    Constantius  supported  Arianism 
triumphantly.    Julian  lauehed  at  both  parties, 
but  persecuted  neither.    JR>vian  supported  the 
Nicene  doctrine.    Valentinian,  and  his  brother 
VaJens,  took  contrary  sides;  the  former  sup- 

Krting  Athanasianism  in  the  west,  and  the 
ter  Arianism  in  tha  east ;  so  that  what  was 
orthodoxy  at  Rome  was  heresy  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  vice  vena.  The  Arians  themselves  'were 
not  unanimous,  but  divided  into  various  shades 
of  sentiment,  under  their  respective  leaders ;   as 
Ettsebians,  Eudoxians,  Acasians,  AAtians,  &c ; 
but  the  more  j^neral  distinction  was  into  Ari- 
ans and  Semi- Arians ;  the  former  sinking  the 
character  of  the  Son  of  Gc-d  into  that  of  a  mere 
creature,  while  the  latter  admitted  every  thing 
but  the  homoousian  doctrine,  or  his  abac^ute 
equality  with  the  Father.    After  this  period  ^vire 
hear  little  of  Arianism,  till  it  was  revived    in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  oentiuy  hy 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Whiston^  by  Mr.  Emlyn, 
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Dr.  Samuel  CUrte  The  laUer  waa  what  nay 
k  called  a  i^A  or  Semi- Axiaa,  who  came  witA- 
io  a  shade  of  orthodoxy }  ihe  two  former  were 
lov  Ariuu,  redncinf  ilie  rank  of  our  Saviour 
io ihe tcale of  aagclicDein^a~« creature  ' ' made 
Nt  of  nadunf.**  Since  thia  time,  however,  both 
AiiAos  and  Socinians  are  sank  into  the  oom- 
aua  appellation  of  Unilaruini,  or  rather  JS«- 
wuikfiau,  who  believe  our  Saviour  (as  Dr. 
Pri£sUey  expreases  it)  to  be  "a mam  like  them- 
sdret."  The  last  achrocates  of  the  pure  Arian 
docirine,  of  any  celebrity,  were  Mr.  Henry  Tay- 
lor, (under  the  si^inature  of  Ben  Mordecai,)  and 
Vt.  Hidiard  Pnoe.^  in  his  *'  Sermons  on  the 
Cliristuui  Doctrine.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
wnre,  that  the  Arians,  though  thi^  denied  the 
abeohue  eUmily  of  the  Son,  strongfy  contended 
for  lus  predxistcnee,  as  the  LdtgMy  or  the  Word 
of  God, "  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made ;"  and 
sdaittfid,  more  or  less  explicitly,  the  sacrifiee 
wlucb  he  offered  for  sin  upon  the  cross. 

ARIEL,  the  capital  city  of  Moab,  frequently 
BkDimted  in  Scripture,  Ezra  viii,  16.  See  Moab. 

ARIMATHEA,  or  RAMAH,  now  called 
Ramie,  or  Ramla,  a  pleasant  town,  beautifully 
uiuaied  on  the.  borders  of  a  fertile  and  exten- 
sive pUto,  abounding  in  gardens,  vineyards, 
Olive  aad  date  tfees.  It  stands  about  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  hich  road 
u>  Jaffa.  At  this  Rama,  <yhich  was  lucewise 
caUeil  Ramaibaim  2k»phim,  as  lying  in  the  dis- 
^  of  Ziiph,  or  Zoph,  Samuel  was  bom, 
1  Sam.  L  This  was  likewise  the  native  place 
of  Joseph,  called  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who 
^^^ged  and  obtained  the  body  of  Jesus  from 
Haie,  Matt,  xxvi,  57.  There  was  another 
i^^aa^  about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in 
'  pots  vhicb  separated  the  kihgdoms  of  Israel 
eod  Jydoh,  which  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  took 
^  began  to  fiwtify ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
luqauh  it,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  form- 
ed between  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  Benhadad, 
lu^ofSyria,!  Kings  XV.  This  is  the  Ramah, 
^^¥(wd  (o  be  alluded  to  in  the  lamentation  of 
^^^1  for  her  children. 

ABISTARCHU8,  spoken  of  fay  St.  Paul  in 
m  Epiitle  to  the  Colossiaos,  iv,  10,  and  ofUn 
B^^oaed  in  the  Aeta  of  the  AposUes.  He 
^"  ft  Maecdonian,  and  a  native  of  Thessalo- 
luca.  He  aoeompanied  St.  Paul  to  Ephesus, 
Bod  thete  continued  with  him  during  toe  two 
yesn  of  hts  abode  in  that  place,  sharing  with 
bin  ia  sU  the  dangers  and  labours  of  the  minifr- 
jT'AoflxiXjSS;  xx,4;xxvii,2.  He  was  near 
^g  his  life  in  a  tumuk  raised  by  the  Ephe- 
*^  tilTersmiths.  He  left  Ephesus  with  the 
^^P^^  and  went  with  him  into  Gheece.  From 
^beaee  he  attended  him  into  Asia ;  from  Asia 
"^  Judea,  and  from  Judea  to  Rome. 

AEK,  area,  denotes  a  kind  of  floatinr  vessel 
^  b7  Noah,  for  the  preservation  of  himself 
*Bd  family,  with  several  species  of  animals 
^ii^  the  deluge.  The  Hebrew  word  by  which 
^  edc  is  expreaaed,  is  ror\  or  nav^,  the-  oon- 
2J^^  form  of  ron,  which  is  evidently  the 
r^  fifin ;  and  so  the  LXX  render  the  woid  in 
^  ii,  3,  where  only  it  again  occurs.  They 
^  leader  h  ci^Mriy;  Josephus,  Xo^ntfra;  and 
'^^ligiie,  dficom/  signifying  an  aik,  eoiier, 


or  eheai.  Although  the  ask  of  Noah  anaveraii 
in  some  respects,  tha  purpose  of  a  ship,  it  ii 
not  so  oertain  that  it  was  of  the  same  form  and 
shape.  It  has  been  inconclusively  ar^ed  by 
MiohaeUs  and  some  others,  that  if  its  rorm  had 
not  been  like  that  of  a  ship,  it  could  not  have 
resisted  the  force  of  the  waves ;  because  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  conducted,  like  a  ship,  firom 
one  plaee  to  another,  but  merely  "  to  float  on 
the  surihce  of  the  waters,"  Gen.  vii,  17.  It 
appears  to  have  had  neither  helm,  nor  mast, 
nor  oars;  but  was  merely  a  bulky  capacious 
vessel)  light  enough  to  be  raised  aiolt  with  all 
its  contents,  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  deluge. 
Its  shape,  therefbre,  was  of  little  importance; 
more  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  Providence,  in  this  whole  transao- 
tioa,  to  signify  to  those  who  were  saved,  as  wdl 
aa  to  their  latest  posterity,  that  their  preservation 
was  not  in  any  decree  effected  by  numan  con- 
trivance. The  ark  m  which  Moses  was  expos- 
ed bears  the  same  name ;  and  aome  have  thoueht 
that  both  were  of  the  same  materials.  ¥^th 
respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  woid, 
the  most  rational  seems  to  be  that  of  CloditA, 
who  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  word  stay,  "  he 
collected,"  from  which  is  formed  nan,  or  fiam, 
denoting  a  place  in  which  things  are  collected. 
Foster  deduces  it  from  two  Egyptian  words. 
thffij  "  a  ship,"  and  bat.  "  a  palm  tree  branch  j" 
and  such  siups  are  still  to  be  seen  not  only  m 
Egypt,  but  in  India  and  other  countries ;  par- 
ttcuTarly  in  some  isie»pf  the  Pacific  Oceae. 

To  the  insufiicieney  of  the  aik  to  contain  all 
the  creatures  said  to  l&aTe  been  brought  into  it, 
objections  have,  at  different  times,  been  made. 
BishtNp  WiUctns  and  others  have  learnedly  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  and  afforded  the  moat  satis- 
factory answers.  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  aik  to 
have  been  of  the  burden  of  forty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  tons;  and  aeka, 
"  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  stifiioient  to  contain 
eight  persons,  and  about  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  ft>ur*footed  animals,  (a 
number  to  whicn,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  ml 
the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced,) 
together  with  ail  the  subsislence  necessary  for 
a  twelvemonth,  with  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under 
water  %"  All  these  various  animals  were  eon- 
tn^ed  by  the  power  of  God,  whose  special  agen- 
cy is  supposed  in  the  whole  transaction,  and 
*'  the  lion  was  made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid." 

Whether  Noah  was  coaomanded  to  bring  with 
him,  into  the  ark,  a  pair  of  oU  living  creatures, 
soologically  and  numerically  considered,  has 
been  doubted.  During  the  lon^  period  between 
the  creation  and  the  miod,  anunals  must  haye 
spread  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the  an- 
tediluvian eart6,  and  certain  animals  would,  as 
now,  probably  become  indigenous  to  certain 
climates.  Tlie  pairs  saved  must  therefore,  if 
all  the  kinds  were  included,  have  travelled  fit»ki 
immense  distances.  But  of  sueh  marches  no 
intimation  is  given  in  the  history;  and  this 
seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  animala 
which  Noah  was  *'ioknng  HfUh  him*'  into  the 
aik,  were  the  animals  clean  and  unclean  of  the 
cooatry  in  irhiefa  ha  dwelt,  and  which,  flrdoi 
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tbe  capacity  of  the  ark,  nnist  haTebwn  in  great 
variety  and  number.  The  tense  need,  it  is  true, 
are  uniTereal;  and  it' is  satisfactory  to  know, 
that  if  taken  in  the  largest  sense  there  was 
ample  accommodation  in  the  aik.  NeTerthe- 
less,  unirersal  terms  in  Scripture  are  not  always 
to  he  taken  mathematically,  and  in  the  vision 
of  Peter  the  phrase  frarrm  rft  rtrpAnia  r9f  y9f  ,— 
aU  the  /ow-/ooUd  beasts  of  the  earthy  must  be 
understood  of  varii  generis  quadrupedesj  as 
Schleusner  paraphrases  it.  Thus  we  may  easily 
account  for  the  exuvisB  of  animals,  whose  spe- 
cies no  longer  exist,  which  have  been  discover- 
ed in  various  places.  The  number  of  such 
extinct  species  probably  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated by  Cuvierf  but  of  the  fact,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  alao 
to  be  observed  that  the  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  the  preparation  of 
such  a  vessel,  and  of  the  supernatural  circnniF* 
stances  which  attended  it,  is  exceedingly  strong. 
It  is,  in  truth,  the  only  solution  of  a  difficidty 
which  has  no  other  explanation ;  for  as  a  uni- 
versal deluge  is  confirmed  by  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  by  a  variety  of  existing 
facts  and  monuments,  such  a  structure  as  the 
ark,  for  the  preservation  and  sustenance  of 
various  animals,  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  as  we  can  trace  up  the  first  im- 
perfect  rudiments  of  the  art  of  ship  building 
amone  the  Greeks,  there  could  be  no  shifm  be- 
fore the  flood;  and,  consequently,  no  animals 
could  have  been  saved.  Nav,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  even  men  and  domestic  ammals 
could  be  saved,  not  to  mention  wild  beasts, 
serpents,  &c,  though  we  should  admit  that  the 
antediluvians  had  shipping;,  unless  we  should 
suppose,  also,  that  they  nad  a  divine  intimation 
respecting  the  flood,  such  as  Moses  relates;  but 
this  would  be  to  give  up  the  cause  of  infidelity. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  a  variety  of  ancient 
Historical  relations,  which  show  thai  some  re- 
cords concerning  the  ark  had  been  preserved 
among  most  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
general  system  of  Gentile  mytholo^.  Abyde- 
nus,  with  whom  all  the  eastern  writers  concur, 
informs  us  tlmt  the  place  of  descent  from  the 
ark  was  Armenia ;  and  that  its  remains  had 
been  preserved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  men- 
tions the  Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  sent  out 
of  the  ark.  Lucian  speaks  of  Deucalion's  goine 
forth  from  the  ark,  and  raising  an  altar  to  God! 
The  priests  of  Ammonia  had  a  custom,  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  of  carrying  in  procession  a 
boat,  in  which  was  an  oracular  shrine,  held  in 
great  veneration:  and  this  custom  of  carrying 
Qie  deity  in  an  ark  or  boat  was  in  use  also 
omong  the  Egyptians.  Bishop  Poeocke  has 
preserved  three  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture, 
in  which  this  ceremony  is  displayed.  They 
were  very  ancient,  and  found  by  hiok  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  ship  of  Isis  reienred  to  the  ark, 
and  Its  name,  **  Baris,"  was  that  of  the  mount- 
ain corresponding  to  Ararat  in  Armenia.  Bry- 
ant finds  reference  to  the  ark  in  the  temples  of 
the  serpent  worship,  called  Draeont%a ;  and  also 
in  that  of  Sesostns,  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  the  ark,  in  commemocation  of  which  it  was 
built,  and  consecrated  to  Osiris  at  Theba;  and 
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he  oonjectares  that  the  eity,  said  to  be  one  e< 
the  most  ancient  in  Egypt,  as  wdl  as  the  pro* 
vince,  was  denominated  from  it,  Theba  being 
the  appellation  of  the  ark.  In  other  eountries, 
as  well  as  in  £g3rpt,  an  ark,  or  ship,  was  intriH 
dnoed  in  their  mysteries,  and  often  carried  about 
in  the  seasons  of  their  festivals.  He  finds,  also, 
in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts  several  particulars, 
that  are  thought  to  refer  to  the  aik  of  Noah. 
As  many  cities,  not  in  Egypt  only  and  Bceotia, 
but  in  Uilicia,  Ionia,  Attica,  Phthiotis,  Cata- 
onia,  Syria,  and  Italy,  were  called  Theba;  to 
likewise  the  city  Apamea  was  denominated 
CibohUi  from  KtfiwvSf  in  memory  of  the  ark,  and 
of  the  history  connected  with  it  The  ark,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  traditions  of  the  Gentile  world, 
was  prophetic ;  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
tempfe  or  residence  of  the  deity.  It  compre- 
hended all  mankind,  within  the  circle  of  ei^ht 
persons,  who  were  thought  to  be  so  higKlf 
favoured  of  Heaven  that  they  at  last  were  re- 
puted to  be  deities.  Hence  in  the  ancient  my- 
thology of  Egypt,  there  were  precisely  eight 
gods;  and  the  ark  was  esteemed  an  emblem  of 
the  system  of  the  heavens.  The  principal  terms 
by  which  the  ancients  distinguished  the  ark  were 
Theba,  Baris,  Argus,  Aren,  Arene,  Arni,  Laris, 
Boutas,  Boeotus,  and  Cibotus;  and  out  of  theae 
they  formed  different  personages.  See  Dblcge. 
ARK  OF  THE  QOVENANT,  a  small  chert 
or  coffer,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two 
feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  in  heieht;  in  which  were  contained  the 
golden  pot  that  had  manna,  Aaron*s  rod,  and 
the  tables  of  the  covenant,  Num.  xvii,  10;  Heb. 
ix,  4.  This  coffer  was  made  of  ahittim  wood, 
and  was  covered  with  a  lid,  called  the  mercf 
seai^  Exod.  xxv,  17-22,  d^,  which  was  of  solid 
gold,  at  the  two  ends  whereof  were  two  figures, 
called  ckervhim^  looking  toward  each  other 
with  expanded  wings,  which,  embracing  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  mercy  aeat,  met  in 
the  middle.  The  whole,  according  to  the  rab- 
bins, was  made  out  of  the  same  mass,  withoat 
any  of  the  parts  being  joined  by  solder.  Over 
this  it  was  that  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  dis* 
play  of  the  divine  presence  in  a  luminous  cloud 
rested,  both  in  the  tabemade  and  in  the  tem- 
ple. Lev.  xvi,  2;  and  from  hence  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  forth  by  an  audible  voice, 
as  often  as  God  was  consulted  in  behalf  of  his 
people.  Hence  it  is  that  Gkxl  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  dwell  between  the  cherubim,  on  the 
mercy  seat,  because  there  was  the  seat  or 
throne  of  the  visible  appearance  of  his  ^lory 
among  them,  2  Kings  xix,  15 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  6 ; 
Psalm  Ixxx,  1,  dto;  and  for  this  reason  the 
high  priest  appeared  before  the  mercy  seat  once 
every  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  at 
which  time  he  waa  to  make  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  presence,  to  mediate  and 
make  atonement  for  the  whole  people  of  Israel. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  ark  there  were  four 
rings  of  gold,  two  on  each  side,  through  which 
staves,  overlaid  with  gold,  were  put,  by  means 
whereof  they  carried  it  as  they  marched  tiuough 
the  wilderness,  &o,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Levites,  Exod.  xxv,  13, 14 ;  xxvii,  5.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  aric  continued  for 
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time  at  Gtlgal,  from  whence  it  wu  re- 
ffloved  to  Shiloh.  Fnmi  this  place  the  lerael- 
ilei  earned  it  to  their  camp,  where,  in  an 
eD^tfcnient  with  the  Philistines,  it  fell  into 
tkor  hands.  The  Philifltines,haTing  gotten  poa- 
fessJM  of  the  ark,  carried  it  in  triumph  to  one 
of  tlmr  prineipal  cities,  named  Asndod,  and 
placed  it  m  the  temple  of  Dagon,  whose  imag[e 
tell  te  ibe  ground  and  was  broken.  The  Phi> 
lUtmes  also  were  so  afflicted  with  emerods,  that 
ihey  afterward  returned  the  ark  with  varioos 
pRsents;  and  it  was  lodged  at  <Kirjath-Jearim, 
ud  afterward  at  Nob.  Uavid  conveved  it  to 
die  house  of  Obededom,  and  from  thence  to 
his  palace  at  Zion ;  and  lastly,  Solomon  brought 
in  mto  the  temple  which  he  had  built  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  remained  in  the  temple  till  the  times 
of  the  last  kings  of  Judah,  who  save  themselves 
pp  to  idolatry,  and  even  daredf  to  place  their 
vkh  in  the  holy  temple  itself  The  priests, 
bnn^  tmable  u>  bear  this  profanation,  took  the 
afjt  and  carried  it  from  place  to  place,  to  pr&- 
serrvit  from  the  hands  of  those  impious  princes. 
Josiah  commanded  them  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
lanctQaiy,  and  it  was  accordingly  replaced, 
3  ChroD.  XXXV,  3.  What  became  of  tne  ark 
at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchad- 
aexzar,  is  a  dispute  among  the  rabbins.  Had 
it  been  carried  to  Babylon  with  the  other  ves- 
»U  of  the  temple,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
hare  hcea  brought  back  with  them  at  the  close 
of  the  captivity.  But  that  this  was  not  the 
ca»,  is  agreed  on  all  hands ;  whence  it  is  pro- 
hdbl«  that  it  was  destroyed  with  the  temple. 

Th?  ark  of  the  covenant  was,  as  it  were,  the 
emtre  of  worship  to  all  those  of  the  Hebrew 
laixak  who  served  €rod  according  to  the  Le- 
ritieal  law ;  aiul  not  only  in  the  temple,  when 
they  came  thither  to  worship,  but  every  where 
else  ra  their  dispersions  through  the  whole 
Torld ;  whenever  they  prayed,  they  turned  their 
fiices  toward  the  place  where  the  ark  stood, 
and  directed  all  thetr  devotions  that  way,  Dan. 
1, 10.  Whence  the  author  of  the  block  of 
Coari,  justly  says,  that  the  ark,  with  the  mercy 
^<atan)  dienibim,  were  the  foundation,  root, 
}>^vt,  and  marrow  of  the  whole  temple,  and 
^  the  Levitical  worship  performed  therein ; 
Bnd.  therefore,  had  there  oeen  nothing  else 
vasting  in  the  second  temple  but  the  ark  only, 
tMs  alone  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
ht  the  old  men  to  have  wept  when  they  re- 
membered the  first  temple  in  which  it  stood ; 
aad  for  the  sapng  of  Ha^gai,  ii,  3,  that  the 
xy^md  temple  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
Ok  first ;  so  great  a  share  had  the  ark  of  the 
oorenitnt  in  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Hoverer,  the  defect  was  supplied  as  to  the  out- 
laid form,  for  in  the  second  temple  there  was 
a!»)  an  aric  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
first,  and  put  in  the  same  place;  but  it  wanted 
the  tables  of  the  law,  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  pot 
of  manna ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
^  divine  glory  over  it;  nor  any  oracles  de- 
^ered  from  it.  The  only  use  that  was  made 
^  H  was  to  be  a  rmresentation  of  the  Ibimer 
*die  great  day  of^  expiation,  and  to  be  a  re- 
pvijory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  of  the 
*i0Quil  copy  of  that  ooUection  of  them  made 


by^Ezra  after  the  eaptivity;  in  imitation  of 
which  the  Jews,  in  all  their  synagoeues,  have 
a  like  aik  or  ooffer  in  which  they  Keep  their 
Scriptures. 

For  the  temple  of  Solomon  a  new  ark  was 
not  made;  but  he  constructed  cherubim  in  the 
most  holy  place,  which  were  designed  to  sire 
additional  state  to  this  most  sacred  symbol  of 
Qod's  grace  and  mercy.  These  cherubim  were 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  were  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tance fi'om  t£  centre  of  the  ark  and  from  each 
side  of  the  wall,  so  that  their  wings  being  ex- 
panded, the  two  wings  which  were  e3nended 
behind  touched  the  wall,  and  the  other  two  met 
over  the  ark  and  so  overshadowed  it.  Wlien 
these  magnificent  cherubim  were  finished,  the 
aik  was  i>rought  in  and  placed  under  their 
wings,  2  Chron.  v,  7-10. 

The  ark  was  called  the  ark  of  the  eovenanlj 
because  it  was  a  symbol  of  tlie  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  his  people.  It  was  also  named 
the  ark  of  the  UsUmony^  because  the  two  tables 
which  were  deposited  in  it  were  witnesses 
against  every  transgression. 

ARM.  As  it  is  by  this  member  of  the  body 
that  we  chiefly  exert  our  strength,  it  is  there- 
fore used  in  Scripture  for  an  emblem  of  potver. 
Thus  God  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  people 
from  E^rptian  bondage  "  with  a  stretched-out 
arm,"  Deut.  v,  15;  and  he  thus  threatens  Eli 
the  high  priest,  "  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm,  and 
the  arm  of  thy  father's  house,"  1  Sam.  ii,  31 ; 
that  is,  I  will  deprive  thee  and  thy  family  of 
power  and  authority. 

ARMAGEDDON,  a  place  spoken  of,  Rev. 
xvi,  16,  which  literally  signifies  "  the  mountain 
of  Mageddon^"  or  "  Meg^do,"  a  city  situated  in 
the  great  plain  at^  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel, 
where  the  good  prince  Josiah  received  his  mor- 
tal wound,  in  tne  battle  against  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt.  At  Armageddon,  the  three  unclean 
spirits  coming  out  of  the  dragon's  mouth  shall 
eather  together  the  kings  of  the  earth,  to  the 
battle  of  the  great  day  of  Ck)d  Almightv,  Rev. 
xvi,  13, 14 ;  where  the  word  Armareddon,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pool,  does  not  signify  any  par- 
ticular place,  but  is  used  in  allusion  to  Megiddo, 
mentioned  Judges  v,  19,  where  Barak  overcame 
Sisera  with  his  j^reat  army,  and  where  Josiah 
was  slain,  3  Kings  xxiii,  30.  If  so,  the  term 
must  have  been  a  proverbial  one  for  a  place  of 
destruction  and  mourning. 

ARMENIA,  a  considerable  cotmtry  of  Asia, 
having  Colchis  and  Iberia  on  the  north,  Media 
on  the  east,  Mesopotamia  on  the  south,  Pontua 
and  Cappadooia  on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  Syria  on  the  south-west.  Armenia  is  often 
confounded  with  Aramna,  the  land  of  Aram 
or  Syria;  but  they  are  totally  different.  Ar- 
menia, which  is  separated  firom  Aram  by  Mount 
Taurusj  was  so  denominated  from  Ar-Men,  the 
mountainous  country  of  Meni  or  Minni,  the 
people  of  which  country  are  mentioned  under 
this  name  by  Jeremiah,  when  summoning  the 
nations  against  Babylon. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  in  all  agM 
maintained  a  ^at  similarity  of  charaeter, 
partly  commercial  and  partly  pastoral.  They 
have,  in  lact|  in  the  northern  parts  of  tha  ^  "^ 
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atic  continent,  been  what  the  Cushites  and 
Ishmaelitcs  were  in  the  south,  tenders  of  tat- 
tle, living  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  carriers  of  merchandize  between  the 
neighbouring  nations;  a  part  living  at  home 
with  their  flocks,  and  a  part  travelling  as  mer- 
chants and  dealers  into  distant  countries.  In 
the  dourishing  times  of  Tyre,  tlie  Armenians, 
according  to  Ezekiel,  xxvii,  14,  brought  horses 
and  mules  to  the  markets  of  that  city ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  they  had  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  which  they  sent  down  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Babylon,  &c.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Armenians  are  the  principal  traders  of  the 
east;  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  capacity  of 
merchants  or  commercial  agents  all  over  Asia, 
a  patient,  frugal,  industrious,  and  honest  peo- 
ple, whose  known  character  for  these  virtues 
nas  withstood  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of 
the  wretched  governments  under  which  they 
chiefly  live. 

The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  a  corrupt 
Christianity  of  the  sect  of  Eutyches ;  that  is, 
Uiey  own  but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  rites  partake  of  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  but  they  reject  the  idolatries 
of  both.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  firmness  of  this  people,  that  while  the  sur- 
rounding nations  submitted  to  the  religion  as 
well  as  the  arras  of  the  Turks,  they  have  pre- 
served the  purity  of  their  ancient  faith,  such  as 
it  is,  to  the  present  day.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
bnt  that  the  Turks  usexl  every  effort  to  impose 
on  the  conquered  Armenians  the  doctrines  of 
the  Koran.  More  tolerant,  indeed,  than  the 
Saracens,  liberty  of  conscience  was  still  not  to 
be  purchased  of  them  but  by  great  sacrifices, 
which  for  three  centuries  the  Armenians  have 
patiently  endured,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  an 
Honourable  and  solitary  instance  of  a  success- 
ful national  opposition  of  Christianity  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH,  a  branch,  origin- 
ally, of  the  Grreek  church,  residing  in  Armenia. 
They  probably  received  Christianity  in  the 
fourth  century.  Mr.  Yeates  gives  the  most 
recent  account  of  them:— 

"  Their  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  is 
under  the  government  of  four  patriarchs  ;  the 
^rvt  has  his  residence  in  Echmiadzin,  or  Eg- 
xiiathin.  near  Irivan ;  the  second,  at  Sis,  in  the 
lesser  Armenia;  the  third,  in  Georgia;  and 
the  fourth,  in  Achtamar,  or  Altamar,  on  the 
Lake  of  Van ;  but  the  power  of  the  two  last  is 
bovinded  within  their  own  diocesses,  while  the 
others  have  more  extensive  authority,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Egmiathan  has,  or  had,  under  him 
eighteen  bishops,  beside  those  who  are  priors 
of  monasteries.  The  Armenians  every  where 
porform  divine  service  in  their  own  tongue, 
m  which  their  liturgy  and  offices  ore  written, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries. 
They  have  the  whole  Bible  translated  firom 
the  deptuogint,  as  they  say,  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Chryfloetom.  The  Armenian  confes- 
sion is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jacobite  Chris- 
tians, both  being  Monophysites,  acknowledg- 
ing but  one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ ; 
vat  this,  according  to  Mr.  Siriion,  is  little  more 


than  a  dispute  abottMenana ;  few  of  them  bsiai 
able  to  enter  into  the  subtilties  of  polemios. 

"  In  the  year  1664,  an  Armei  ion  bishop^ 
named  Uscan^  visited  Europe  for  the  paiposs 
of  getting  printed  the  Annenion  Bible,  and 
communicated  the  above  particulars  to  Mr. 
Simon.  In  1667,  a  certain  patriarch  of  the 
lesser  Armenia  visited  Rome,  and  made  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  which  was  considered  ortho- 
dox, and  procured  him  a  cordial  reception, 
with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  Armeniau 
Christians  to  the  Roman  church;  but  before 
he  got  out  of  Italy,  it  was  found  he  had  pre- 
varicated, and  still  persisted  in  the  errors  of 
his  church.  About  this  time,  •  Clement  IX, 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  favour  of  some 
Catholic  converts  in  Armenia,  and  received  s 
favourable  answer ;  but  the  Armenian  chureh 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Rome.  * 

"  They  have  among  them  a  number  of  mo* 
nasteries  and  conventSi  in  which  is  maintained 
a  severe  discipline;  marriage  is  discounte- 
nanced, though  not  absolutely  prohibited;  a 
married  priest  cannot  obtain  promotion,  and 
the  higher  clerg^r  are  not  allowed  to  marry. 
They  worship  in  tlie  eastern  manner,  by 
prostration;  they  are  very  superstitious,  and 
their  ceremonies  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Greek  church.  Once  in  their  lives  they  gene- 
rally  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  and 
in  1819,  the  number  of  Armenian  pilgrims  was 
thirteen  hundred,  nearly  as  many  as  the  Grreeka 
Dr.  Buchanan,  however,  says.  'Of  all  the 
Christians  in  central  Asia,  they  nave  preserved 
themselves  most  fi-ee  from  Mohammedan  and 
Papal  corruptions.'" 

ARMIES.  In  the  reign  of  David,  the  He- 
brews acquired  such  skill  in  the  military  art, 
together  with  such  strength^  as  gave  them  a 
decided  superiority  over  their  competitors  on 
the  field  of^  battle.  David  increased  the  stand- 
ing army,  which  Saul  had  introduced.  Solo- 
mon introduced  cavalry  into  the  military  force 
of  the  nation,  also  chariots.  Both  cavalry  and 
chariots  were  retained  in  the  subsequent  age; 
an  age,  in  which  military  arms  were  improved 
in  their  construction,  the  science  of  fortifica- 
tion made  advances,  and  large  armies  were 
mustered.  From  this  period,  till  the  time 
when  the  Hebrews  became  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  but  little  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  arts  of  war.  The 
Maccabees,  afler  the  return  of  the  Hebrews 
from  the  captivity,  gave  a  new  existence  to 
the  military  art  among  them.  But  their  do* 
scendants  were  under  tne  necessity  of  submit- 
tinglQ  the  superior  power  of  the  Romans. 

Whenever  there  was  an  immediate  prospect 
of  war,  a  levy  was  made  by  the  genealogists, 
Deut.  XX,  5-9.  In  the  time  of  thejkings,  there 
was  a  head  or  ruler  of  the  persons,  that  made 
the  levy,  denominated  ">ici«m,  who  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  soldiers,  but  who 
is,  nevertheless,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
generalissimo,  "tD^en,  3  Chron.  xxvi,  11.  Com- 
pare 3  Sam.  viii,  17;  xx,  25 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  16 
After  the  levy  was  fully  mode  out,  the  eexieal- 
ogists  gave  public  notice,  that  the  folfowin^ 
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TkaL  XX,  S^z  1.  Thoaewho  had  built  a  house, 
Aid  had  not  yet  inhabited  it  2.  Those  who 
htd  planted  a  d>3,  that  is,  an  oliv€  or  vine  gar- 
dm^  and  had  not  as  yet  tasted  the  fruit  of  it; 
SB  ftfmnrion,  conseqaently,  which  extended 
tkrea|;h  the  fint  fiye  yean  after  such  planting. 
3b  Thine  who  had  bargained  for  a  spouse,'  but 
bad  not  edebrated  the  nuptials;  also  those  who 
Old  not  as  yet  lived  with  their  wife,  for  a  year. 
4,  The  ^nt-heaited,  who  would  be  likely  to 
dbeooraze  others,  and  who,  if  they  had  gone 
isto  batue,  where,  in  those  early  times,  every 
iting  depended  on  personal  prowess,  would 
only  hsTe  ftilen  Tictims. 

At  the  head  of  eaeh  rank  or  file  of  fifty,  was 
theeaptiun  of  fifty.  The  other  divisions  con- 
siHed  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  ten  thou- 
sand mes,  eaeh  one  of  which  was  headed  by 
its  smiropriate  commander.  These  divisions 
raidked  in  respect  to  each  other  according  to 
their  fiunilies,  and  were  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  heads  of  those  families,  3  Chron.  zxv,  5 ; 
xxri,  13,  13.  The  centurions,  and  chiliarcks 
or  captains  of  thousands,  were  adniitted  into 
the  eouBcils  of  war,  1  Chron.  xiii,  1-3 ;  1  Sam. 
xriii,  13.  The  leader  of  the  whole  army  was 
daominated  Masmv-^,  the  captain  of  the  host. 
The  genealogists,  (in  the  English  version,  ojfi- 
cersj)  aeeoiding  to  a  law  in  Deut  xx.  9,  had 
the  hght  of  appointing  the  persons  wno  were 
to  act  as  ofitoers  in  i&  army ;  and  they,  un- 
daafaiedly,  made  it  a  point,  in  their  selections, 
to  choose  those  who  are  called  heads  of  famir 
lies.  The  practice  of  thus  selecting  military 
ofiun  eeased  under  the  kings.  Some  of  them 
vere  then  chosen  by  the  king,  and  in  other  in- 
<tsooet  the  office  became  permanent  and  he- 
reditary in  the  heads  of  families.  Both  kings 
and  generals  had  armour  bearers,  h^hs  Nsrs. 
They  were  ehoaen  from  the  bravest  of  the 
K^ery,  and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their 
ma«erB,  but  were  employed  to  give  his  com- 
t&asds  to  the  subordinate  captains,  and  were 
preRQt  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril,  1  Sam. 
xiv,  6;  xvii,  7.  The  infiuitry,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  chaiiots  of  "war  were  so  arranged,  as  to 
maketepanite  divisions  of  an  army.  Exod.  xiv, 
6, 7.  The  in&ntry  were  divided  likewise*  into 
Ii|k-aniied  troops,  onrtj,  and  into  spearmen. 
Genesis  xUx,  19;  I  Samuel  xxx,  8,  15,  23; 
2 Sam.  iii,  22;  iv,  2;  xxu,30;  Psalm  xviii,  30; 
SKiafiv,  2;  Hosea  vii,  1.  The  light-armed 
la&tntry  were  famished  with  a  sling  and  jave- 
iia.  vich  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and  also, 
»t  least  in  latter  times,  with  a  buckler.  They 
fiaghi  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spear- 
Offl,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  armed  with 
^fn,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand  to 
isiri,  1  Chron.  xii,  24,  34;  2  Chron.  xiv,  8; 
^^  17.  The  light-armed  troops  were  com- 
J«jy  taken  fixnn  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
M^«fflm.2Chron.  xiv,  8;  xvii,  IX  Compare 
S«.  xlLx,  27;  Psahn  Ixxviii,  9. 

The  art  of  laying  out  an  encampment  ap- 
f^  to  hove  been  well  understood  in  ESgypt, 
■^heibre  the  d^arture  of  the  Hebrews  from 
tn^Qooatry.  It  was  there  that  Moses  became 
with    that  mode   of  encamping, 


whichf  in  the  second  chapter  of  Numbers,  ts 
prescribed  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites,  it  appears  that  the  holy 
tabernacle  occupied  the  centre.  In  reference 
to  this  circumstance,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  the  common  practice  m  the  east,  for  the 
prince  or  leader  of  a  tribe  to  have  liis  lent 
pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  others ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  tliat  God,  whose 
tent  or  palace  was  Uie  holy  tabernacle,  was 
the  prince,  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
tents  nearest  to  the  tabema.cle  were  those  of  « 
the  Levites,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  it, 
in  the  manner  of  a  Pretorian  guard.  The 
famUy  of  Gershom  pitched  to  tlie  west,  that  of 
Kehath  to  the  soutli,  that  of  Merari  to  the  north. 
The  priests  occupied  a  position  to  the  east,  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  Num. 
1,  S3;  iii,  21-38.  At  some  distance  to  llie  east, 
were  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Issachar,  axul  Zebo- 
Ion ;  on  the  south  were  those  of  Reuben,  Si- 
meon, and  Cad :  to  the  west  were  Eohroim, 
Manasseh,  knd  Beniamin ;  to  the  nortn,  Dan. 
Asher,  and  Naphtali.  The  people  were  thua 
divided  into  four  bodies,  three  tribes  to  a  divi- 
sion; each  of  which  divisions  had  its  separata 
standard,  Sn.  Each  of  the  large  family  asso- 
ciations likewise,  of  which  the  different  tribes 
were  composed,  had  a  separate  standard,  termed, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  other,  nw;  and 
every  Hebrew,  was  obliged  to  number,  himself 
with  his  particular  division,  and  follow  his  ap- 
propriate standard.  Of  military  standaros, 
there  were, — 1.  ^  The  standard,  denominated 
Sn ;  one  of  which  pertained  to  each  of  the 
four  general  divisions.  The  four  standards  of 
this  name  were  large,  and  ornamented  with 
colours  in  white,  purple^  crimson,  and  dark 
blue.  The  Jewish  Rabbms  assert,  (founding 
their  statement  on  Genesis  xlix,  3,  9,  17,  29, 
which  in  this  case  is  very  doubtful  authority,) 
that  the  first  of  these  standards,  namely,  that 
of  Judah,  bore  a  lion ;  the  second,  or  that  of 
Reuben,  bore  a  man ;  that  of  Ephraim,  which 
was  the  third,  disphiyed  the  figure  of  a  bull; 
while  that  of  Dan,  which  was  the  fourth,  ex- 
hibited the  representation  of  cherubim.  They 
were  wrou^  into  the  standards  with  embroid- 
ered work.  2.  The  standard,  called  rm.  Tha 
ensign  of  this  name  belonged  to  the  separate 
classes  of  families.  3.  The  standard,  called  Da. 
This  standard  was  not,  like  the  others,  boma 
from  place  to  place.  It  appears  from  Num. 
xxi,  8,  9,  that  it  was  a  long  pole,  fixed  into  the 
earth.  A  flag  was  fastened  to  its  top,  which 
was  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  seen  at  a  great 
dUtance,  Jen  iv,  6,  21;  U,  2,  12,  27;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  7.  In  order  to  render  it  visible,  as  fiu 
as  possible,  it  was  erected  on  lofty  moutUaina, 
ana  was  in  this  way  used  as  a  signal,  to  assemble 
soldiers.  It  no  sooner  made  its  appearance  on 
such  an  elevated  position,  than  the  war-cry 
was  uttered,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown, 
Isaiah  V,  26;  xiu,  2;  xviii,  3;  xxx,  17;  xlix, 
22;  IxU,  10-13. 

Before  battle  the  various  kinds  of  arms  wera 
put  into  the  best  order;  the  shields  wore 
anointed,  and  the  soldiers  refreshed  themselTea 
by  takuAg  food,  lest  they  should  become  weary 
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■nd  ftdnt  uxider  the  pressure  of  their  labours, 
Jer.  zlvii  3,  4;  Isaiiih  xxl,  5.  The  soldiers, 
more  especiallr  the  generals  and  king,  except 
when  thiey  wished  to  remain  unknown,  1  Kings 
Xxii,  3(V^,  were  clothed  in  splendid  habui* 
ments,  which  are  denominated,  vt|m'in,  ike 
uu^red  dresSf  Psalm  ex,  3.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  priests,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  to  exhort  the  Hebrews  to  exhibit  that 
courage  which  was  required  by  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion.  The  words  which  they  used 
were  as  follows: — "Hear,  O  Israel;  ye  ap- 
proach this  day  unto  battle  against  your  ene- 
mies ;  let  not  your  hearts  faint ;  fear  not,  and 
do  not  tremble;  neither  be  ye  terrified,  because 
•f  them.  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that 
goeth  with  you,  to  fisht  for  you  against  your 
enemies,  to  save  you,  Dcut.  xx,  3,  &c.  The 
last  ceremony,  previous  to  an  engagement,  was 
the  sounding  of  the  sacred  trumpets  by  the 
priests,  Num.  x,  9,  10;  2  Chron.  xiii,  13-H; 
1  Alacc  iii  54 

ARMINIANISM,  strictly  speaking,  is  that 
system  of  religious  doctrine  which  was  taught 
by  Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Leyden.  If  therefore  we  wotxld  learn 
precisely  what  Arminianism  is,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  those  writings  in  which  that  divine 
himself  has^  stated  and  expounded  his  peculiar 
tenets.  This,  however,  will  by  no  means  give 
IIS  an  accurate  idea  of  that  which,  since  his 
time,  has  been  usually  denominated  Arminian- 
ism. On  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that 
in  many  important  particulars,  those  who  have 
called  themselves  Arminians,  or  have  been 
accounted  such  by  others,  differ  as  widely  from 
the  nominal  head  and  founder  of  their  sect,  as 
he  himself  did  from  Calvin,  and  other  doctors 
of  Greneva.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  points, 
with  regard  to  which  he  has  been  strictly  and 
imifomfly  followed  by  almost  all  his  pretended 
adherents ;  but  there  are  others  of  equal  or  of 
ereater  importance,  dogmatically  insisted  on 
by  them,  to  which  he  unquestionably  never 
eave  his  sanction,  and  even  appears  to  have 
been  decidedly  hostile.  Such  a  distinction, 
obvious  as  it  must  be  to  every  attentive  reader, 
has  yet  been  generally  so  far  overlooked,  that 
the  memory  of  Arminius  is  frequently  loaded 
with  imputations  the  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust.^  J3e  is  accused,  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  prejudiced,  of  introducing  corruptions  into 
the  Christian  church,  which  lie  probably  never 
thought  of,  and  which  certainly  have  no  place 
in  his  works.  And  all  the  odium  which  his 
followers  have  from  time  to  time  incurred 
by  their  varied  and  increasing  heterodoxy, 
has  been  absurdly  reflected  upon  him,  as  if 
he  could  be  responsible  for  every  error  that 
may  be  sent  abroad  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name.  Whatever  be  the  number  or  the  spe- 
cies of  these  errors,  and  in  whatever  way  they 
mav  be  associated  with  his  principles,  it*is  fair 
to  tne  character  of  Arminius,  and  useful  to  the 
interests  of  religious  truth,  to  revert  to  his  own 
writings  as  the  only  source  from  which  we 
ought  to  derive  infonnation  concerning  the 
Arminian  scheme ;  and  by  doin?  so,  it  may  be 
4iicoTei«d,  that  gemiine  unadutteraled  Armi- 


nianism is  not  that  great  and  dangerous  heresy 
which  among  a  certain  class  of  Christians  it 
is  too  often  represented  to  be. 

Arminianism,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  separation  from  Calvinism,  with 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  unconditional  elec- 
tion, particular  redemption,  and  other  j)ointa 
necessarily  resultins^  from  these.  The  Calvinists 
held  that  God  had  elected  a  certain  portion  of  the 
human  race  to  eternal  life,  passing  by  the  rest, 
or  rather  dooming  thenr  to  everiasting  destruc- 
tion ;  that  Grod's  election  proceeded  upon  no  pre- 
science of  the  moral  principles  and  character 
of  those  whom  he  had  thus  predestinated,  but 
originated  solely  in  the  motions  of  his  free  and 
sovereign  merfcy ;  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect 
only,  and  therefore  that  the  merits  of  his  death 
can  avail  for  the  salvation  of  none  but  them ; 
and  that  they  are  constrained  by  the  irresisti- 
ble power  of*^ divine  grace  to  accept  of  him  as 
their  Saviour.    To  this  doctrine,  that  of  Armi- 
nius and  his  legitimate  followers  stands  op- 
posed.    They  do  not  deny  an  election;  but 
they  deny  that  it  is  absolute  and  unconditional. 
They  argue,  that  an  election  of  this  kind    is 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God,  that  it 
destroys  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  that  it 
contradicts  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  that 
it  tends  to  encourage  a  careless  and  licentious 
practice  in  those  by  whom  it  is  believed.    They 
maintain  that  Gk)d  has  elected  those  only  \vho, 
according,  not  to  his  decree,  but  to  his  fore- 
knowledge, and  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
powers  of  self-determination,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  his  grace,  would  possess  that  faith 
and  holiness  to  which  salvation  is  annexed  in 
the  Gospel  scheme.    And  those  who  are  noi 
elected  are  allowed  to  perish,  not  because  they 
were  not  elected,  but  merely  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  infidelity  and  disobedience ; 
on  account,  indeed,  of  which    infidelity    and 
disobedience  bein?  foreseen  by  God,  their  elec- 
tion did  not  take  place.     They  hold,  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men  m  the  litcrjd  and  unrestricted 
sense  of  that  phrase;  that   his  atonement   is 
able,  both  from  its  own  merit,  and  from    the 
intention  of  him  who  appointed  it,  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  every  individual ;  that  every  indi- 
vidual is  invited  to  partake  of   the  benefits 
which  it  has  procurea ;  that  the  grace  of  Grod 
is  offered  to  make  the  will  comply  with  tliis 
invitation,  but  that  this  grace  may  be  resisted 
and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  sinner's   per- 
versity.    Whether  true  believers  necessarily 
persevered,  or  whether  they  might  fall    from 
their  faith,  and  forfeit  their  state  of  grace,  was 
a  question  which  Armitiius  left  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unresolved,  but  which  was  soon  deter- 
mined by  his  followers  in  this  additional  pro- 
position, that  saints  may  fall  from  the  state  of 
g^race,  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.    This,  indeed,  seems 
to  follow  as  a  corollary,  from  what  Arminius 
maintained  respecting;  the  natural  freedom  and 
corruption  of  tne  will,  and  the  resistibility  o| 
divine  grace. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  mention  some  ten- 
ets  with  tegaid  to  which  Arminianism  has  been 
much  misrepresented.     If  a  man  hold   that 
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p>iwoik»  aw  neccyry  to  juiatiflction;  if  be 

isaiotun  that  fiuth  inclode*  good  worict  in  ita 
on  nalare;  if  he  reject  the  doctrine  of  original 
flo;  if  he  deny  that  dirine  grace  ia  reqniaite 
fir  tk  whole  work  of  aanctificadon ;  if  he 
speak  of  human  virtue  aa  meritoriooa  in  the 
si^  of  God  -f  it  ia  rery  eeneraUy  concluded, 
dial  lie  is  an  Arminian.     Sut  tlEe  troth  ia,  that 
a  loan  of  such  aentimenta  ia  properly  a  disciple 
of  the  Pelagian  and  Socinian  achoola.    To  auch 
seciiiseats  pore  Anninianism  ia  as  diametri- 
cally  op{}osite  as  CalTiniam  itself.     The  genu- 
ine Aiminians  admit  the  corruption  of  human 
mtuit  in  its  full  extenL    They  admit,  that  we 
aic  joatified  by  &ith  only.  They  admit,  that  our 
justification  originates  aolely  m  the  grace  of 
God  They  admit,  that  the  procuring  and  meri- 
torioos  cause  of  our  juatincation  is  the  right- 
eousness of ChriaL  Propter  quam^  says  Armmi- 
usy  De%s  cndeiUibus  peccatum  condinaty  eosque 
pro  jvstis  ftpiUai  non  aliUr  aigue  n  legem  per- 
fuU  imfimsstjaU.  [For  the  sake  of  which  God 
panfoos  beGeTers,  ajid  accounts  them  as  right- 
eous precisely  as  if  they  had  perfectly  obeyed 
the  law.]  They  admit  in  thia  way,  that  juatt£- 
cation  implies  not  merely  forgiveneas  of  am,  but 
acceptance  to  eTerlastin|;  happinesa.    JimUam 
i^  adopiionen  is  fib>o^t  ^  coUalionan  juris 
iiherediuUen  vita  eUrna,    [It  haa  connected 
vith  it  ado^iion  to  sonship,  and  the  grant  of  a 
light  to  the  inh^tance  of  eternal  life.]    They 
<umii,  in  fine,  that  the  work  of  sanctification, 
tiom  its  very  commencement  to  its  perfection 
m  elonr,  is  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the 
^v  Spirit,  which  ia  the  gift  of  God  by  Jesua 
^^^sL   So  sound,  indeed,  are  the  Arminiana 
*ijH  reelect  to  the  doetrine  of  justification,  a 
ODOnm  so  important    and   essential    in  the 
opuma  of  Luther,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  call 
ii,a7iiaUus  ecclesuE  sUintis  vel  cadenlis;  [the 
anicle  with  which  the  church  atanda  or  falla ;] 
loat  ihoie  who  look  into  the  writings  of  Armi- 
oitu  may  be  disposed  to  subject  him  of  haying 
CTen  exceeded  Calvin  in   orthodoxy.     It    is 
ccTLUQ,  at  least,  that  he  declarea  his  willin^- 
&R3  to  subscribe  to  every  thing  that  Caivm 
has  written  on  that  leading  subject  of  Chria- 
uanity,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutea ;  and 
Vith  this  declaration  the  tenor  of  hia  writinga 
inyariably  corresponds. 

The  system  of  Arminius,  then,  appears  to 
hare  been  the  same  with  that  which  was  gene- 
rally maintained  in  the  reformed  churches  at 
^  time;  except  in  so  fer  as  the  doctrine  of 
rae  dirine  decrees   was  concerned.     But  the 
iQost  eminent  of  those  who  became  Arminians, 
^  ranked  among  hia  professed  followers,  by 
«oi*aeing  and   avowing  his    peculiar  tenets 
j^  respeet  to  election  and  redemption,  soon 
^^  to  depart  widely  from  the  other  tenets 
«  his  theological  creed.    They  adopted  viewa 
Jf  liK  corruption  of  man,  of  justification,  of 
^  righteoQsness  of  Christ,  of  the  nature  of 
*«5  of  the  province  of  good  works,  of  the 
**2«ity  and  operations  of   grace,  that  are 
^  contrary  to  those  which  he  had  enter- 
^^  and  published.    Many  of  them,  in  pro- 
^^  ^  tune,  differed  more  or  less  from  one 
'"^'H  on  some  or  ail  o^  these  points.    And 


so  difwsifiad  axe  the  forms  which 
ism,  as  it  is  called,  has  assumed  in  the  couno 
of  its  progress,  that  to  describe  precisely  what 
it  has  been  since  the  synod  of  Dort,  or  what  it 
is  at  the  present  day,  would  be  a  most  difficult, 
if  not  an  impossible,  taak.  Even  the  confes- 
aion  of  fiuth,  which  waa  drawn  out  for  the 
Arminiana  by  E^iacopius^  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  hia  works,  cannot  be 
referred  to  as  a  standard.  It  was  corapoaed 
merely  to  counteract  the  reproach  of  their 
being  a  aociety  without  any  common  prineiplas. 
It  ia  expreaaed  chiefly  in  the  worda  and  phrases 
of  Scnpture,  to  which,  of  course,  every  one 
would  annex  his  own  meaning.  Beside,  no 
person,  not  even  a  pastor,  was  obliged,  by  any 
form,  to  adhere  strictly  to  it^  but  every  one 
was  left  entirely  at  liboty  to  mterpret  its  lan- 
guage in  the  manner  that  was  most  agreeable 
to  hta  own  private  sentiments.  A.ccoidingly, 
so  various  and  inconsistent  are  their  opinions, 
that  could  Arminius  peruse  the  unnumbered 
volumes  which  have  been  written  as  exposi- 
tions and  illustrations  of  Arminian  doarine, 
he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  own  sim- 
ple system,  amidst  that  heterogeneous  mass  of 
error  with  which  it  has  been  rudely  mixed; 
and  would  be  astonished  to  find,  that  the  ooa- 
troversy  which  he  had  conscientiously  intro- 
duced, had  wandered  far  from  the  point  to 
which  he  had  confined  it,  and  that  with  his 
name  dogmas  were  associated,  the  unscriptural 
and  dangerous  nature  of  which  he  had  pointed 
out  and  condemned. 

The  same  temper  of  mind  which  led  him  to 
renounce  the  peculiarities  of  Calviiiismi  in- 
duced him  also  to  adopt  more  enlarged  aad 
liberal  views  of  church  communion  than  those 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  While  he  main- 
tained that  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  ronfinfid 
to  a  chosen  few,  he  conceived  it  to  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
that  men  of  that  religion  should  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  constitute  separate 
churches,  merely  because  thev  differed  in  their 
opinions  as  to  some  of  its  doctrinal  articles. 
He  thought  that  Christians  of  all  denominar 
tions  should  form  one  mat  community,  united 
and  upheld  b  v  the  bonds  of  charity  and  brother- 
ly love ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who,  on  account  of  their  idola- 
trous worship  and  persecuting  spirit,  roust  be 
unfit  memben  of  such  a  society.  That  this 
was  not  only  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Ar- 
minius, but  one  chief  object  of  his  labours,  is 
evident  from  a  passage- in  his  last  will,  which 
he  made  a  little  before  his  death: — Ea  propositi 
ct  docui  qua  ad  propof^aiumem  ampUficaiionem^ 
que  veritatis  relip^muCkristiatuB,  veri  Dei  oul-> 
tuSf  commums  pietaiiSj  et  sancta  inUr  hominu 
conv€r$[cU'\ionts^  denique  ad  conveniejUem  Chrts* 
tiano  nomtni  tranquiUiUUcm  et  pacem  yuacta 
verbwn  Dei  possent  eonferre^  excludens  ez  iii 
papatum,  cwn  quo  wUla  wntas  fidti^  twUvfrn 
pietatis  aut  Christiana  pads  vinculum  servoft 
potest.  [I  have  advanced  and  taught  those 
things  which  might  contribute  to  the  propa^ap 
tion  and  spread  of  the  truth  of  Christianuy. 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  general  piety,  and 
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ft  holy  fellowship  among  men; — in  fine,  to  ft 
tranquillity  and  peace  according  to  Qod'c  void 
and  Dccoming  tne  Christian  name,  excluding 
the  Papacy,  with  which  no  unity  of  faith,  no 
bond  of  piety,  or  of  Christian  peace  can  be 
maintaineid.] 

Mosheim  has  stated  this  circumstance  in  a 
note  to  his  history  of  the  Arminian  church; 
but  his  statement,  or  rather  the  conclusion 
which  he  deduces  from  it,  is  evidently  unfair 
and  incorrect.  He  alleges,  that  Arminius  had 
actually  laid  the  plan  of  that  theological  sys- 
tem which  was  ailerward  embraced  by  his  fol- 
lowers; that  he  hod  inculcated  the  main  and 
leading  princiolea  of  it  on  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples; and  that  Episcopius  and  others,  who 
reiected  Calvinism  in  more  points  than  in  ihat 
wnich  related  to  the  divine  decrees,  only  pro- 
pagated, with  gi'eater  courage  and  perspicuity, 
the  doctrines  which  Arminianism,  as  tauornt 
by  its  founder,  already  contained.  These  oBe- 
gotions,  it  is  clear,  have  no  sort  of  connection 
with  the  passage  from  which  they  are  drawn 
as  inferences;  and  they  are  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  assertions,  and  reasoning  and 
declarations  of  Arminius,  when  he  is  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  question  that  was  agitated 
between  him  and  the  Geneva  school.  Armi- 
nius, in  addition  to  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
he  taught,  was  anxious  to  establish  this  maxim, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  that,  with  the  ex- 
cq^on  above  mentioned,  no  diiference  of 
camions  should  prevent  Christians  from  re- 
maining in  one  church  or  religious  body.  He 
did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  was  of  no  consequence  at  all;  that 
they  who  thought  one  way  were  just  as  right 
as  they  who  thought  a  contrary  way ;  or  that 
men  have  no  occasion  to  be  solicitous  about 
the  religious  tenets  which  they  hold.  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  up  his  own  system  as  equally 
true,  or  equally  folse,  with  that  of  Calvin;  and 
as  little  could  he  be  supposed  to  sanction  those 
sentiments  of  his  followers  which  were  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  sentiments  which  he 
himself  had  maintained.  But  he  endeavoured, 
in  the  first  place,  to  assert  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  of  worship;  and  then,  upon  that  funda- 
mental principle,  to  persuade  all  Christians, 
however  divided  in  opinion,  to  lay  aside  the 
distinctions  of  sect  ana  party,  and  in  one  united 
body  to  consult  that  tranquillity  and  peace 
which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  Christian  name. 
Tlus  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  object  of  Ar- 
minius ;  an  object  so  indicative  of  an  enlight- 
ened mind,  so  congenial  to  that  charity  which 
hopeth  all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evil,  and  so 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  to  reflect  the  highest 
nonour  on  him  by  whom  it  was  first  pursued, 
and  to  constitute  the  true  ^lory  of  Arminianism. 

The  controversy  to  which  Arminianism  had 
given  rise,  was  carried  on  after  the  death  of 
Its  founder,  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and 
produced  the  most  bitter  and  deplorable  dis- 
■ensions.  The  Arminians  requested  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  toleration.  This  moderate 
demand,  at  all  times  reasonable  and  just,  was 
Oftctienlarly  so  in  HoUand,  which  had  thrown 


off  the  yoke  of  civil  and  spiritual  despoUnn. 
and  where  the  received  confession  of  faith  hsa 
not  determined  the  questions  under  debate.  It 
was  strongly  urged  by  Grotius,  Hoogerbeeu, 
Olden  Barncveli,  and  other  persons  of  respects 
ability  and  influence.  And  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  and  his  mother  the  princess  dowager, 
giving  countChance  to  the  claim,  there  wo* 
some  prospect  of  the  Calvinists  being  pcrsuad' 
ed  to  enter  into  pacific  measures,  and  to  treat 
their  dissenting  brethren  with  forbearance. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1611,  a  conference 
between  the  contending  parties  was  held  at 
the  Hague,  on  which  occasion,  it  is  commonly 
asserted,  the  toleration  requirea  was  oflered  to 
the  Arminians,  provided  they  would  renounce 
the  errors  of  Socinianism,«^though  the  papcn 
which  passed  between  the  parties  at  that  con- 
ference, as  authenticated ,  by  each  of  them, 
contain  no  proviso  of  that  description.  An- 
other conference  was  held  at  Dcm,  in  1613. 
And  in  1614,  the  States  of  Holland  promul- 
gated an  edict,  exhorting  the  disputants  to  the 
exercise  of  mutual  charity.  Bui  these  and 
other  expedients  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  Calvin- 
ists expressed  great  indignation  at  the  niagis- 
trates,.for  endeavouring,  oy  their  authority,  to 
promote  a  union  with  such  adversaries.  The 
conduct  of  the  States  was  ably  and  eloquendv 
defended  by  Ghrotius,  in  two  treatises,  cotidedj 
"  De  Jure  Summarum  PotcsUUum  circa  sacre^ 
and  "  Ordinwn  HoUomdUc^  ac  WestFrisut 
Pietas  a  muUorum  calumniu  vindicctla" 

The  hope  of  success  which  the  Arminiani 
entertained  from  the  indulgent  maimer  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, were  soon  blasted  by  a  misunderstanding 
which  had  secretly  subsisted  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  stadthoLier  and  the  principal  magifr 
trates,  and  at  last  broke  forth  into  an  open 
rupture.  Maurice,  being  suspected  of  aiuung 
at  sovereign  power,  was  firmly  opposed  by  the 
leading  persons  in  the  government,  who  had 
been  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Arminians, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  tliese  adhered  at  this 
difficult  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Go- 
marists,  or  Calvinists,  attached  themselves  to 
Maurice,  and  inflamed  the  resentment  which 
he  hod  already,  for  various  reasons,  conceived 
against  the  Arminians.  The  prince  was  re* 
solved,  at  once  to  ruin  the  mimsters  who  had 
ventured  to  oppose  his  schemes  of  usurpation, 
and  to  crush  the  Arminians,  by  whom  those 
statesmen  had  been  warmly  supported.  For 
this  purpose  he  got  the  leading  men  cast  into 
prison.  Bamevelt,  whose  long  and  faithful 
services  deserved  a  better  fate,  died  on  the 
scaffold :  and  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets,  under 
pretexts  more  plausible  Uian  solid,  were  un- 
justly  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisoimicnt. 
firom  which,  however,  the  former  aflerwanl 
escaped,  and  fled  into  France.  The  alle^ 
crime  of  the  Arminians  being  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical nature,  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring 
their  cause  Wore  a  national  assembly  of  di- 
vines by  which  their  religious  opinions  might 
be  regutarlv  and  finally  condemned. 

Umler  the  auspices  of  Maurice,  thezeforii 
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nd  by  ihe  authority  of  the  states  general,  a 
iTQod  vas  coDToked  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1618. 
Before  this  meeting,  which  consisteci  of  depu- 
ties from  the  United  ProTinces,  from  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  other  places,  the 
Anninions  appeared,  with  Episcopius  at  their 
kad,  10  answer  to  the  accusations  brought 
aeainst  them,  of  departing  from  the  establish- 
«  reliflon.  For  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
eeediogs  of  this  sjnod,  the  reader  may  consult 
thf  s^-cond  and  third  Tolumes  of  Brandt's  His- 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Remains  of 
Mr.  John  Haifa  of  Eaton,  who  was  present  at 
the  mfietin^,  and  gives  a  simple  narrative  of 
vhat  he  saw  and  neard.  The  conduct  of  the 
sfnod  has  been  applauded  by  some,  and  con- 
oemQed  by  others.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
b«en  placed  above  every  other  synod  since  the 
Apostolic  age,  for  its  temper,  moderation,  and 
sviciity;  00  the  other,  it  nas  been  charged 
with  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  burlesqued  in 
swh  lines  as  these ; — 

Hsrdnckti  tyu^dua  nodtu  ;  ehoruM  integer^  ager  ; 
Comvnbu,  tent^u;  ae$Ho,  ffroifien,  Amen, 

(The  point  of  this  dogrrel,  which  consists 
ciuefly  in  the  gingle  of  the Xatin  words,  is  lost 
ia  a  translation.     The  following  is  a  literal 

*asion:— 

Tbetjuodof  Itort,  aknot ;  the  whole  assembly,  sick ; 
I'm  cODTeotion,  wind ;  ihe  aesaieii,  stimw,  Amen.) 

Neal  remaria,  that  it  behaved  as  well  as  most 
usemhiies  of  a  similar  kind  have  done,  *^  who 
^T«  pretended  to  establish  articles  ftr  other 
men's  feith,  with  penal  sanctions."  This  says 
^  Ijttfc  for  the  synod  of  Dort ;  though,  pcr- 
°^  it  is  even  more  than  can  be  said  with 
troth.  Martinius  of  Bremen  seems  to  have 
jpoken  mnch  more  correctly,  when  he  toW  his 
iriends,  "I  believe  now  what  Gregory  Nazian- 
^'B  says,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  council 
?<^ed  with  good  effects,  but  that  it  always 
"«rwsed  the  evil  rather  than  removed  it.  I 
oedarc  as  wdl  as  that  fiither,  jhat  I  will  never 
J^my  foot  in  any  synod  a?ain.  O  Dort ! 
Dort!  voidd  to  Qod  that  I  had  never  seen 
im^'  The  Anninians,  it  is  eontended,  asked 
^'Kw  ndnlgence  than  they  had  reason  to  ex- 
pert: however,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment 
^rnch  they  received  firom  the  synod,  was  arbi- 
Jwy,  feiihless,  and  oppressive.  They  were  at 
«»fth  fooud  gmlty  of  heresy,  and  of  hostility 
»  ihar  country  and  its  religion.  And  the 
2*»spiw  adopted  against  them,  in  consequence 
<7  thi»  sentence,  were  of  the  most  severe  and 
njwwis  kind.  They  were  exconununicated ; 
"*y  were  driven  from  all  their  offices,  civil 
«aj  ecclesiastical ;  their  ministers  were  pro- 
^t*>«d  from  preaching;  and  their  eongrega- 
|J»  verc  sai^>ressed.  Refusing  to  submit  to 
'*^o  last  of  these  hard  decrees,  they  were 
^^^  to  fines,  impriaonmentfl,  and  various 
**w  punishments.  To  avoid  this  tyrannical 
2^fnt,  many  of  them  retired  to  Antwerp, 
?«n  to  Prance,  and  a  considerable  number 
J^^^tein,  where  they  were  kindly  received 
■T'^deriek  the  duke,  and  where,  in  the  form 
J^«A«y,  they  built  for  themselves  a  hand- 
^jawB,  naming  if  Frederidcstadt,  in  com- 
'*"*«'  to  tfaetr  friend  and  protector.     The 


history  of  this  colony  may  be  found  in  a  wotic 
entitled  Epistola  Ffastaniium  et  Eruditonim 
VironiM  Ecclesuislica  et  T%eoloffie£tj  and  pub- 
lished by  Limborch  and  Hartsodcer. 

The  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  five  articles  relating  to 
predestination,  universal  redemption,  the  cor- 
ruption of  men,  conversion,  and  perseverance, 
viz.  1.  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determin- 
ed to  bestow  salvation  on  those  whom  he  fore- 
saw would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus :  and  to  inflict  everlasting 
punishment  on  those  who  should  continue  in 
their  unbelief,  and  resist  unto  the  end  his  di- 
vine succours ;  so  that  election  was  conditional, 
and  reprobation  in  like  manner  the  result  of 
foreseen  infidelity  and  persevering  wickedness. 
2.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in 
particular ;  that,  however,  none  but  those  who 
oetieve  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  the  dirino 
benefits.  3.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and 
powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free  will;  since  man^  in  consec^nence  of  his 
natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  think- 
ing or  doing  any  good  thing ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  salvation, 
that  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  4.  That  this 
divine  grace  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
begins  and  perfects  every  thing  that  can  be  < 
called  good  in  man,  and  consequently  all  good 
works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone;  that, 
nevertheless,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  and 
does  not  force  men  to  act  against  their  inclina- 
tions, but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered  inef- 
f^ual  by  the  perverse  wills  of  impenitent  sin- 
ners. 5.  That  Qod  gives  to  the  truly  fhithfulf 
who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means 
of  preserving  themselves  in  this  state;  and 
though  the  first  Arminians  made  some  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  closing  part  of  this  article, 
their  followers  uniformly  maintain,  that  the 
regenerate  may  lose  true  lustifyin^  faith,  forfeit 
their  state  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  The 
Anninians  are  also  called  Renumstranls^  from 
an  humble  petition  entitled  their  Remoratranee^ 
which,  in  the  year  1610,  they  addressed  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  Their  principal  writers 
are,  ArminiuSj  Episcopius^  Uiienbogart^  OroHus, 
CurcellauSf  Limborch^  Le  Clere,  Wetstein^ 
Ooodwin,  Wkiiiy,  Weslei/,  Fletcher,  Tomline, 
^.  The  works  of  Amiinius,  with  a  copious 
account  of  his  life  and  times,  have  been  recent- 
ly translated  into  English,  by  Mr.  James 
Nichols ;  and  have  not  only  served  to  dissipate 
many  misconceptions  respecting  the  sentiments 
of  this  celebrated  divine,  which  had  prevailed 
in  England,  where  the  Pelagianism  of  some 
eminent  divines,  generally  called  AnMiNtAN, 
had  been  unjustly  charged  upon  him ;  but  have 
added  a  most  valuable  collection  of  treatises  to 
our  theological  literature. 

ARMS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  hav» 
had  any  peculiar  military  habit.  As  the  flow- 
ing dress  which  they  ordmaiily  wore  would 
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bave  bftpeded  their  movements,  they  gvet  it 
dioBoly  aromid  them  when  preparing  ror  battle, 
and  loosened  it  on  their  return,  2  Sara,  xx,  8; 
1  Kings  XX,  U.  They  used  the  same  arms  as 
die  neighbouring  nations,  both  defensire  and 
fldSensire ;  and  Uiese  were  made  either  of  iron 
or  of  brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  Of 
the  defensive  «nna  of  the  Hebrews,  the  follow* 
mg  were  the  most  remarkable ;  namely, 

L  The  helmet,  yaoj  for  covering  and  de- 
fending the  head.  Tliis  was  a  part  of  the 
miliary  provision  made  by  Uzziah  for  his  vast 
army,  ^  uhron.  xxvi,  14 ;  and  long  before  the 
time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of 
the  Philistine  champion  were  of  the  same  metal, 
1  Sam.  xvii,  38.  This  military  cap  was  also 
worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Libyans, 
Eztiks  xxxviii,  5,  and  by  the  troops  which  An- 
fiiochus  sent  against  Jndas  Maccabeus,  1  Mac. 
vi,36. 

2.  The  breastolate  or  corslet,  p*tv,  was  an- 
other piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and 
the  souiiers  of  Antiochus,  I  Sam.  xvii,  5  *,  1  Mac. 
vi,  35,  were  accoutred  with  this  defence;  which, 
m  our  authorized  translation,  is  variously  ren- 
derad  habergeon^  coat  of  mail^  and  brigandine^ 
1  Sam.  xvii,  38;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  Isa.  lix, 
17;  Jer.  xlvi,  4.  Between  the  joints  of  this 
kame$s^  as  it  is  termed  in  1  Kings  xxii,  4,  the 
profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  bjr  an 
arrow,  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various 
renderings  of  the  original  word,  it  should  seem 
that  this  piece  of  armour  oovered  both  the  back 

.and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter*  The 
corslets  were  made  of  various  materials:  some- 
times they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  woven 
very  thick,  or  of  a  kind  of  woollen  felt :  others 
again  were  made  of  iron  or  brazen  scales,^  or 
laminae,  laid  one  over  another,  like  the  scales 
of  a  flsh ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call 
^ats  of  mail ;  and  others  were  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  iron  or  brass,  which  protfoted  the 
iMick  and  breast.  All  these  kinots  of  ooi^lets 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's 
coat  of  mail.  1  Sam.  xvii,  5,  was  literally  a 
corslet  of  scales,  that  is^  composed  of  numerous 
lamins  of  brass,  crossing  each  other.  It  was 
called  by  Virgil,  and  other  Latin  writers,  sqwi" 
ma  lorica.  Similar  corslets  were  worn  by  the 
Persians  and  other  nations.  The  breastplate 
worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul,  when  lie  perished 
in  battle,  is  suppoasd  to  have  been  of  Aaxj  or 
cotton,  woven  very  close  and  thick,  3  Sam.  i,  9, 
marginal  rendering. 

3.  The  shield  defended  the  whole  body  dur* 
ing  the  battle.  It  was  of  various  forms,  and 
made  of  wood  covered  with  toue h  hides,  or  of 
brass,  and  sometimes  was  overmid  with  gold, 
1  Kings  X,  16, 17;  xiv,  26,  27.  Two  sorts  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  namely,  the  n», 
greal  shield  or  buckler,  and  the  po,  or  smaller 
skield.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Baby- 
lonians, Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians. 
David,  who  was  a  great  warrior^  often  men- 
tions a  shield  and  buckler  in  his  divine  poems, 
to  signify  that  defence  and  protection  of  Heaven 
which  he  expected  and  eiqperienced,  and  in 
which  he  reposed  all  his  trusty  Psalm  v,  12; 
and  when  he  says,  "  God  will  with  favour  com- 


pass the  righteous  as  with  a  shield,*'  he  i 
to  allude  to  the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsiwnakf 
(which  is  the  word  he  uses,)  with  which  they 
covered  and  defended  their  whole  bodies. 
Kin^  Solomon  caused  two  different  sorts  of 
shields  to  be  made ;  namely,  the  tsiwuah,  (which 
answers  to  dypeus  among  the  Latins,)  such  a 
large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  ma^ 
ginntMy  or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horse- 
men, and  were  of  a  much  less  size,  2  Chron.  ix. 
15,  16.  The  former  of  these  are  translated 
targets^  and  arc  double  in  weight  to  the  other. 
The  Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  thi^ 
weapon :  so  we  find  their  formidable  champion 
was  appointed,  1  Sam.  xvii,  7.  One  bearing  a 
shield  went  before  him,  whose  proper  duty  il 
was  to  carry  this  and  some  other  weapons, 
with  which  to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion. 

The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fi^ht  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors^  as  well  as  la- 
mented by  them  j  for  it  was  a  signal  aggrava- 
tion of  the  public  mourning,  that  "  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away,"  2  Sam. 
i,  21.  Pavid,  a  man  or  arms,  who  composed 
this  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  Sam,  felt 
how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to 
quit  their  shields  in  the  ndd. 

These  honourable  sentiments  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  Jews.  We  find  them  prevailin|t 
among  most  other  ancient  nations,  who  con- 
sidered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose  theii 
shidd.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime, 
imd  punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian 
women,  it  is  well  known,  in  order  to  excite  the^ 
couraM  of  their  sons,  used  to  deliver  to  them  , 
their  fathere'  shields,  with  this  short  address  t 
"  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved :  do 
thou  preserve  it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  per- 
haps to  these  sentiments,  St.  Paul,  when  ex- 
horting the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness 
in  the  feith  of  the  Gospel,  tn-^es  them  not  to 
cast  away  their  confidence,  which  *^  hath  great 
recompense  of  rewaid,"  Heb.  x^  35. 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war  was 
the  military  ^rdle,  winch  was  for  a  double  ptir- 
pose :  firs^  m  order  to  hold  the  sword,  which 
hting,  as- it  does  this  day,  at  the  soldier's  girdle 
or  l^lt,  1  Sam.  xvii,  39 :  secondly,  it  was  ne^ 
oessary  to  gird  the  clothes  and  the  armour  to- 
gether. 7y>  ^rd  and  to  amn  are  synonymous 
words  in  Scripture;  for  those  who  are  said  %o 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Soituagint,  girt  with  a  ^^irdk ; 
aoid  hence  comes  tne  expression  of  "  girding 
to  the  battle,"  1  Kings  xx,  11 ;  Isa.  viii,  9; 
2  Sam.  xxii,  40;  1  Sam.  xviii,  4.  There  is  ex- 
press mention  of  this  military  girdle,  where  it 
is  recorded  that  Jonathan,  to  assure  David  cf 
his  entire  love  and  friendship  by  some  visible 
pledges,  stri^^ied  himself  not  onry  of  his  usual 
garments,  but  of  his  military  habiliments,  hit 
sword,  bow,  and  girdle,  and  gave  them  to  David. 

6.  ooota  or  greaves  were  part  of  the  ancient 
defensive  harness,  because  it  was  the  custon 
to  cast  certain  c^mo^m,  imtfedimeiUSj  (so  called, 
because  they  entangled  tne  feet,)  in  the  way 
before  the  enemy.  The  military  boot  or  shoe 
was  therefiMre  necesMiry  to  guard  the  legs  ami 
feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed  in  the  wmy.  to 
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nUiod  woozid  them ;  futd  thus  we  are  enaJt^ed 
MBoount  for  Groliath's  greavea  of  brass  which 
woe  upon  his  legs. 

The  offensiTC  weapons  were  of  two  sorts ; 
namely,  such  as  were  employed  wh«i  they 
came  to  a  close  engagement,  and  those  witn 
Thich  they  annoyed  uie  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and 
lie  battle-axe. 

1.  The  sword  is  the  most  ancient  wea|K>n  of 
cience  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  it  Ja- 
coVs^  sons  treacherously  assassinated  tlie  She- 
clKinites,  Gren.  xxxiv,  2.  It  was  worn  on  the 
liiigh,  Psalm  xlv,  4;  Exod  zxxii,  27;  and,  it 
ibmiki  seem,  on  the  left  thigh ;  for  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  that  £Uiud  put  a  dagger  or 
short  sword  under  his  garments  on  his  right 
thigh.  Judges  iii,  16.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  kijxls  of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with 
one  edge,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  the  nunUh 
of  the  sword,  Joshua  ti,  21 ;  and  a  shorter  one 
with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one 
uie,  and  a  caa^iar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  battle-axe  wc  have  no  description 
m  the  sacred  Tolume:  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  oavaUyi 
from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  Jeremian: 
**  Thou  art  my  battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war ; 
for  with  tbee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations, 
and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kinnioms:  and 
frith  thee  will  I  break  in  piecos  the  horse  and 
his  rickr.  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
*U  chanot  and  his  rider,"  Jec  li,  20,  21. 

3.  The  spea^x  and  javelin  (as  the  words  nD*^ 
oodrrznare  Tariously  rendered  in  Num.  xzv,  7; 
1  Sam.  xiii,  19,  and  Jer.  xlvi,  4)  were  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  SLCcording  to  their  length  or  make. 
Some  a(  them  might  be  thrown  or  darted, 
1  Sam.  xriii,  11 ;  others  were  a  kind  of  long 
svords,  Num.  xxv,  8;  and  it  appears  from 
t  Sam.  ii,  23,  that  some  of  them  were  pointed 
It  both  ends.  When  armies  were  encamped^ 
tke  spear  of  the  general  or  commcmder-in-cnief 
vasstock  into  the  ground  at  his  head. 

4.  Slin^  are  enumerated  among  the  militarv 
staves  coUected  by  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14. 
Ib  the  use  of  the  sling  David  eminently  ex- 
celled, aad  he  slew  Croliath  with  a  stone  Sxam 
one.     The    Beiiyaminites  were  celebrated  in 
batxle  because  they  had  attained  to  great  skill 
sod  aecoraey  in  handling  this  weapon ;  ^'  they 
could  aling-  stones  to  a  Imir's  breadth,  and  not 
■iis,"  Jod files  XX,  16 ;  and  where  it  is  said  that 
t^  were  l^-handed,  it  should  rather  be  ren- 
doid  awtbidexUti ;  ibr  we  are  told  they  could 
9K ''  both  the  right  hand  and  the  lefl,"  1  Chron. 
ai,  2;  that  is,  uicy  did  not  constantly  use  the 
fiC^  hand  aa  others  did,  when  they  shot  arrowa 
flt  liong  stones ;  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their 
fli&ary  exercises,  thiu  thev  coukl  perform  them 
v^  their  left  hand  as  well  as  with  their  ri^. 
^  &  Bows  and  arrows  are  Of  great  antiquitT ; 
■iwd,   no   wei^n  is  mentioned    so   earfy. 
TImb  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  '*  Take  thy  weapons, 
ikj^Direr  and  thy  bow,"  Gfen.  xzvii,  3 ;  though, 
ii  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in 
^ac, bat  in  hunting;  and  so  they  are  supfiosed 
wd  floplied  before  this,  where  it  is  said  of 


Ishmael  that  he  became  an  areh^^  he  tisad 
bows  azid  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasta, 
G^.  xxi,  20.  This  afterwara  became  so  use*" 
ful  a  weapon,  that  care  was  taken  to  train  up 
the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When  David 
had,  in  a  solemn  manner,  lamented  the  death 
of  King  Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the 
young  men  the  use  of  the  bow,  1  Sam.  i,  18, 
that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the  Philistines, 
by  whose  bows  and  arrows  Sz^  and  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military 
ammunition  \  for  in  those  times  bows  were  used 
instead  of  guns,  and  arrows  supplied  the  place 
of  powder  and  ball.  From  the  book  of  Job, 
XX,  24,  it  may  be  collected,  that  the  military 
bow  was  made  of  steel,  and  con8e<|uently  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account 
thev  used  their  foot  in  bending  their  bowsjf 
ana  therefore  when  the  propl^s  speak  of 
treading  the  bow  and  of  hows  trodden,  they  are 
to  be  understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  trans- 
lators rightly  render  it,  Jer.  1, 14)  Isa.  v,  28; 
xxi,  15 ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  used  in 
these  places,  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that 
it  is  there  called,  "  the  bow  of  war,"  or  the 
"  batUe-bow,"  Zech.  ix,  10 ;  x,  14. 

ARNON,  a  river  or  brook,  mentioned  Num. 
xxi,  24,  and  elsewkeue.  Its  spring  head  is  ir. 
the  mountains  of  Qilead,  or  of  the  Moabites, 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

ARROW.  Sec  Arms.  Divination  with  ar- 
rows was  a  method  of  presaging  future  events, 
practised  by  the  ancients,  ^^^ekiel,  xxi,  21,  in- 
forms us,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  to  march  against 
Zedddah,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  against  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites^  stood  at  t>e  parting  of 
two  wa]FS,  to  mingle  his  arrows  together  in  a 
quiver,  in  Older  to  divine  from  thence  which 
way  he  should  march.  Jerom,  Theodoret,  and 
the  modem  commentators  af^r  them,  believe 
that  this  prince  took  several  arrows,  ajid  upon 
each  of  them  wrote  the  name  of  the  king,  town, 
or  province,  which  he  wa6  to  attack ;  for  ex- 
ample, upon  one^  Jerusalem;  upon  another|. 
Rabbah,  the  capital  -of  the  Ammonites;  ana 
upon  another,  Egypt,  &c.  Afler  having  put 
these  into  a  quiver,  he  shook  them  together, 
and  then  drew  them  out ;  and  the  arrow  which 
was  drawn  was  thought  to  declare  the  will  of 
the  gods  to  attack  first  that  city,  province,  or 
kingdom,  with  whose  name  it  was  mscribed. 

ARTAXERXES.  or  Ahasuerus,  a  king  of 
Persia,  the  husband  of  Esther,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Usher  and  Cahnet,  was 
the  Darius  of  profane  authors.  See  Abasuer178. 

2.  Artaxerxes  Lonoimanus  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Prideaux  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther. 
He  was  the  son  of  Xerxes,  and  grandson  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  reigned  in  Persia  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3531  to  3579.  He  per- 
mitted Ezra,  with  all  those  inclined  to  foUow 
him,  to  return  into  Judea,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3537,  Ezra  vii,  viii.  Afterward,  Nehe- 
miah  also  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  to  build 
the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  &50,  Nehem.  i,  11.  From  this 
year,  ehronologers  reckon  the  beginning  pf 
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...  this  prince  had 
really  longer  hands  or  arms  than  usual;  ond 
IliBl,  when  he  sIdmI  upright,  he  could  toucl 
hi*  knees.  Hs  ia  snid  to  have  been  the  imnd 
.imesl  man  of  his  time.  ^  The  eastern  people 
call  him  Buhaitian,  and  give  him  the  surname 
of  Anischir-diraiHicsi.  or  the  long-handed. 
He  was  the  Ban  of  Asfendiar,  aiith  kins  of 
the  aaoond  dynnnly  of  the  Persians.  Afler 
iuLving  eilinguiahed  the  family  of  Rostnm, 
which  was  formidable  lo  him  on  account 
of  the  great  men  who  composed  it,  he  carried 
hii  arms  into  the  western  provinces,  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria,  which  formed  part  of  his 
empire.  He  Icok  Babylon  from  Belaliazzar, 
■on  of  Nebuchadoeisat;  and  he  put  in  his 
piacB  Kircsch,  who  by  us  ia  callod  Cyrus. 
Some  Persian  historians  assert  Ihal  Ihemother 
of  Artoaerxei  was  a  Jewess,  of  the  tribe  of 
BeDJamin,  and  family  of  Saul ;  and  (hat  the 
most  boloTcd  of  his  wives  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  race  of  Solomon,  by  Reholioam, 
king  of  Judah.  If  this  be  true,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  he  shoidd  recommend  to  Cyrus  to 
favour  the  Jewiah  nation.  This  Cyrus  per- 
fcrraed,  by  sending  back  the  people  into  tlieir 
own  country,  and  permitting  them  lo  rebuild 
their  tem[Js.  But  the  truth  of  this  story  is 
(ioubtful;  and  were  it  true,  the  interference  of 
the  special  providence  of  God  must  atill  bi 
acknowledged.  Artaierlea  reigned  forty-sfiTen 
VMUS,  and  diad  in  Ihe  year  of^the  world  3579, 
and  before  Jeaui  Christ  42S. 

ARTEMA3,  St.  Paul'i  disciple^  who  was 
sent  by  that  Apostle  into  Cre[c,  in  the  room  of 
Titus,  chap,  iii,  IS,  while  he  continued  with 
Si.  Paul  Hi  Tticopolia,  where  he  pEiascd  the 
winter.  We  know  nothing  particular  of  the 
lift  or  death  of  Arlemai ;  but  the  employnienl 
10  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Apostle  is  a 
proof  of  his  great  merit. 

ASA,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abijam,  king 
of  Jodnh,  began  lo  rei™  in  the  year  of  tho 
world  3(M9,  and  beforeChristUM.  He  rcisned 
fiirty-one  years  at  Jcrusaleni,  and  did  light  in 
iha  sight  of  the  Lord.  He  purged  Jerusakm 
'- — I    ihe    infamous    practices    attending    the 
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erected  an  idol  (o  Aslarte,  which  he  buint  In 
the  Talley  of  Minnom,  1  Kings  xt,  B,  Ac. 

The  Scripture  reproaches  Asa  witli  not  de- 
stroying ihe  high  places,  which,  perhaps,  h« 
thought  it  politic  lo  tolerate,  to  avoid  Ihe  great- 
er evil  of  idolsiry.  He  carried  into  the  bouse 
of  the  Lord  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
his  father  Abijam  hod  vowed  to  consecrate. 
He  fortified  several  cities,  and  repaired  others, 
encouraging  his  people  to  this  labour  w liile  Iha 
kingdom  was  at  peace;  and  the  Lord  favoured 
them  with  his  protection.  Afler  IhJs  he  leiied 
three  hundred  ihousand  men  in  Judah,  armed 
with  shields  and  pikes  ^  and  two  hundred  and 
eiD:hty  Ihouaand  men  in  Benjamin,  armed  with 
shields  and  bows,  all  men  of  courage  and  va- 
lour. About  this  time,  Zcrah,  king  of  Ethi- 
opia, or  ratherofCuah,  which  is  part  of  Arabia, 
marched  ogainsl  Asa  with  a  million  of  foot, 
and  three  liundred  chariots  of  war,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  aa  Marcshah.  This  probably 
h.ippened  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Asa's  reign, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  world  30G4,  2  Chron, 
10.     Asa  advanced  t<  ~       -  - 


camped  in  the  plain  of  Zephalhah,  or  rather 
ZeptiBlah,  near  Mareshab,  and  having  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  God  struck  the  forces  of  Zerah 
with  such  a  panic  that  they  began  to  flee.  Asa 
and  his  army  pursued  them  to  Geran,  and  slew 
of  them  a  great  number.  Afler  Ihis,  Asa'a 
army  relumed  lo  Jerusalem,  laden  with  booty. 
Thi^  prophet  Azariah  met  them,  and  said, 
"  Hear  ye  roe,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, The  Lord  is  wllh  you  wliile  ye  be  wilh 
him,  and  if  ye  seek  him  he  will  be  found  of 
you ;  but  if  yc  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake 
you. — Be  ye  strong,  therefore,  and  lei  not  your 
hands  be  weak :  for  your  work  shall  be  reward- 
ed," aChron.  iv,2,  7.  After  this  exhortation, 
Asa,  beiag  animated  with  new  coura^,  de- 
stroyed the  idols  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Mount  Ephraim;  repaired  the  allar  of  bi 


and  Manasseh,  end  on  the  third  d  , , 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  a  solemn 
festival.  Of  the  cattle  taken  from  Zeroh,  they 
sacrificed  scren  hundred  oxen,  and  scien  Ihou- 
sand sheep  ;  ihey  renewal  the  covenant  with 
tbe  Lord ;  and,  wiih  cymbals  and  trumpets 
sounding,  they  swore  to  the  covenant,  and  de- 
clared that  whoever  should  forsake  the  tru» 
worship  of  God,  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
Idtd  gave  them  peace ;  and,  according  to  iha 
Chronicles,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  rest  lil) 
the  ihirly-nOh  year  of  Asa.  Concerning  this 
year,  however,  there  are  difllcidties  ;  and  some 
think  ihttl  we  should  read  the  Iwenly-flflh,  in- 
stead of  the  ihirty-flflh ;  since  Baasha,  who 
made  war  on  Asa,  lived  no  longer  Ihan  tho 
iwcnly-aiilh  year  of  Asa,  1  Kings  xvi,  6. 

In  Ihis  year  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  began 
to  fortify  Ramah,  on  the  fronliers  of  tbe  (vo 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  that  he  might 
prevent  the  Israelites  from  resorting  to  th« 
>f  Judahj  and  ihe  temple  of  the  Lord 
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trndtf  to  indotot  him  to  break  hit  aUianoe 
vtfBaAsitf^  aod  to  assist  him  aeainst  the  king 
of  jfftd.  Beohadad  accepted  Asa's  presems, 
and  invaded  BeMsha's  country,  where  he  took 
KTeral  cities  belon«ring  to  the  tribe  of  Nemh- 
nil  This  obliged  Baasha  to  retire  fn>m  Ka- 
nah,  that  he  might  defend  his  dominions  nearer 
home.  Asa  immediately  ordered  his  people  to 
Snnsh,  carried  off  all  the  materials  prepared 
hf  Baasha,  and  employed  them  in  huilding 
AhB,  and  Mizpah.  This  application  to  Ben- 
Ittdad  for  assistance  was  inexcusable.  It  im- 
plied, that  Asa  distrusted  Grod's  power  and 
iMdncss,  which  he  had  so  lately  experienced. 
Therefore  the  Prophet  Hanani  was  sent  to  re- 
fvirre  him  for  his  conducL  Asa,  however,  was 
•0  exasperated  at  his  rebukes  that  he  put  the 
Prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same  tmne  or- 
(kred  the  execution  of  several  persons  in  Judah. 
Towaid  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  in- 
coDBflioded  with  swellings  in  his  feet,  which, 
rraduolly  rising  upwatSs,  killed  him.  The 
Soipcure  reproaches  him  with  havin?  had  re- 
course to  physicians,  rather  than  to  Sit  tiord. 
He  was  boned  in  the  sepulchre  which  he  had 
provided  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David ;  and 
sficr  ha§  death  they  placed  on  the  bed  ^reat 
^laBtities  of  perfumes  and  spices,  with  which 
bs  body  was  burned.  His  bones  and  ashes 
vere  thai  collected,  and  put  into  his  grave. 

ASAHEL,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother 
sf  Jotb.  He  was  killed  by  Abner,  in  the  bat- 
ik of  Gibeon,  3  Sam.  ii,  18, 19,  whUe  he  ob- 
stisstdy  persisted  in  the  pursuit  of  that  general. 
To  revenge  his  death,  his  brother  Joab,  some 
Tens  aftor,  treacherously  killed  -  Abner,  who 
n)  come  to  wait  on  David  at  Hebron,  in  order 
to  procare  him  to  be  acknowledged  king  by  idl 
krael,  2  Sam.  iii,  26,  27.    See  Abner. 

ASAPH,  a  celebrated  musician  in  the  time 
of  David,- was  the  son  of  Barachias  of  the  tribe 
*f  Levi  Asaph,  and  also  his  descendants, 
pRsided  over  tJbe  musical  band  in  the  service 
•f  the  temple.  Several  of  the  psalms,  as  the 
ttitth,  the  seventy-third  to  the  eighty-third, 
hare  the  name  of  Asaph  prefixed ;  but  it  is  not 
««tam  whether  the  woras  or  the  music  were 
•npooed  by  him.  With  regard  to  some  of 
|heo^  which  were  written  during  the  Babylon- 
i*  eaptivityj  they  cannot  in  any  respect  be 
••ribed  to  mm.  Perhaps  thev  were  written 
«  set  to  mmic  by  his  descendants,  who  bore 
kit  Dame,  or  by  some  of  that  class  of  musicians 
«r  which  the  fiunily  of  Asaph  was  the  head, 
Jgnon.  vi,39;  3  Chron.  xxix,  90;  xxxv,  15; 
ieh.  xii,  46.  The  psalms  which  bear  the 
Mnt  of  Asaph  are  doctrinal  or  preceptive : 
^  Kyle,  thouffh  less  sweet  than  that  of 
vsvid,  IS  more  venement,  and  little  interior  to 
48  nandeor  of  Isaiah. 

ApENSION  OP  CHRIST,  his  visible 
•ktation  to  heaven.  Our  Saviour,  having 
IJhiteBy  conversed  with  his  Apostles  after  his 
■■nreetion,  and  afforded  them  many  in&Uible 
P^  of  its  reality,  led  them  ftom  Jerasalem 
|*ntthaay,  and  was  raised  up  to  heaven  in 
■^sight;  there  to  continue  till  he  shall  de- 
*Mi  at  the  last  day  to  jisdge  the  onick  and 
Th«  «rid«ic«t  <?  Ikia.tet  were 
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numafoua.  The  disciples  saw  him  asceocli 
Acts  i,  9,  10.  Two  angels  testified  that  he 
did  ascend.  Acts  i,  11.  Stephen,  Paul,  and 
John  saw  him  in  his  ascended  state.  Acts  vii, 
55,  56;  ix;  Rev.  i.  The  ascension  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
John  xvi,  7,  14 ;  Acts  ii,  33 ;  and  the  terrible 
overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation 
is  still  a  standin^proof  of  iL  John  viii,  21 ; 
MatL  xxvi,  64.  Toe  time  of  Christ's  ascen- 
sion was  forty  days  after  his  resurrection.  He 
continued  so  many  days  upon  earth,  that  he 
might  give  repeated  proofs  of  his  resurrection, 
Acts  i,  J ;  instruct  his  Apostles  in  every  thing 
of  importance  respecting  their  office  and  minis^ 
try.  Acts  i,  3 ;  and  might  open  to  them  the 
Scriptures  concerning  himself,  and  renew  their 
commission  to  preach  tlie  Gospel,  Acts  i,  5,  6 ; 
Mark  xvi,  15.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  ascen- 
sion, it  was  from  mount  Olivet  to  heaven,  not 
in  appearance  only,  but  in  realitv,  and  that 
visibly  and  locally.  It  was  a  real  motion  of 
his  human  nature ;  sudden,  swift,  glorious,  and 
in  a  triumphant  manner.  He  was  parted  from 
his  disciples  while  he  was  solemnly  blessing 
them ;  and  multitudes  of  angels  attended  him 
with  shouts  of  praise,  Psahn  Ixviii,  17 ;  xlvii, 
5,6. 

The  effects  or  ends  of  his  ascension  were, 
I.  To  fulfil  the  tvpes  and  prophecies  concern- 
ing it;  2.  To  '^appear*'  as  a  priest  "in  the 
presence  of  God  for  usj"  3.  To  take  upon  him 
more  openly  the  exercise  of  his  kindly  ofilce ; 
4.  To  receive  eifts  for  men,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  Fsahn  Ixviii,  16 ;  5.  To  open  tho 
way  to  heaven  for  his  people,  Heb  x,  19,  20; 
6.  To  assure  the  saints  of  their  ascension  to 
heaven  after  their  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
John  xiv,  1^, 

ASHDOD,  AzoTH,  according  to  the  Vul- 
gate, or  Azotus,  according  to  the  Greek,  a  city 
which  was  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  but  was  possessed  a  long  time  by  the 
Philistines,  and  rendered  famous  Tor  the  temple 
of  their  god  Dagon,  Joshua  xv,  47.  It  lies 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  nine  or 
ten  miles  north  of  Gaza;  and  in  the  time» 
when  Christianity  flourished  in  these  parts  was 
made  an  episcopal  see,  and  continued  a  fair 
village  till  the  days  of  St.  Jerom.  Here  the 
ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed  over  Uie  Philistine 
idol  Dagon,  1  Sam.  x>  2. 

ASHER,  tribe  of.  The  province  allotted  to 
this  tribe  was  a  maritime  one,  stretching  along 
the  coast  from  Sidon  on  the  north  to  ^ount 
Carmel  on  the  south;  including  the  cities  Ab- 
don,  Achshimh,  Accho,  Achzib,  Sarepta,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre.  But  of  the  northern  half  of  this  ter- 
ritory, that  is,  from  Tyre  northward,  this  tribe 
never  became  possessed,  not  having  expeUed 
the  Phoenician  inhabitants,  who  are  supposed 
not  to  have  been  pure  Canaanites,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  this  people  with  a  Cuthite  colony  from 
E^ypt.  Asher  was  the  most  northerly  of  the 
tribes;  and  had  that  of  Niqihtali  on  the  west, 
and  Zcbuhm  on  the  south. 

ASHES.  Several  relig^us  ceremonies,  jumI 
some  symbolical  ones,  anciently  depended  uffm 
the  ii#e  9f  ashee     To  repent  m  saokclotk  ud 
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Mlbes,  or,  as  an  externa}  sign  <sS  aatf-aflictian 
lor  sin,  or  of  suffiBring  under  some  Busfortune, 
1o  sit  in  ashes,  are  expressions  eoinmon  in 
Seripture.    *'  I  am  but  dust  and  ashes,"  ex- 
elaims  Abraham  before  the  LokI,  Gkn.  xTiii, 
Hn ;  indicating  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  mean- 
ness in  comparison  with  GoA.    God  threatens 
to  shower  down  dust  and  ashes  on  the  lands 
instead  of  rain,  Deut.  xxviii.  24;  thereby  to 
make  them  barren  instead  of  blessing  them,  to 
dry  them  up  instead  of  watering  them.    Tamar, 
after  the  injury  she  had  reeeiyed  from  Amnon, 
covered  her  head  with  ashes,  2  Sara,  xiii,  19. 
The  Psalmist,  in  great  sorrow,  says  poetically, 
he  had  "  eaten  auies  as  it  were  bread,"  Psalm 
oil,  9  ;  that  is,  he  sat  on  ashes,  he  threw  ashes 
on  his  head;   and  his  food,  his  bread,  was 
sprinkled  with  the  ashes  wherewith  he  was 
himself  covered.    So  Jeremiah  introduces  Jeru- 
salem 8a3ring',  '*  The  Lord  hath  covered  me 
with  ashes,"  Lamentations  iii,  16.    Sitting  on 
ashes,  or  lyin^  down  among  ashes,  was  a  token 
of  extreme  grief.    We  find  it  ad<^)ted  by  Job, 
ii,  8  *j  by  many  Jews  when  in  ereat  fear.  Et- 
cher IV,  3 ;  ana  by  the  king  of  Inneveh,  Jonah 
"iii,  6.    He  arose  from  his  throne,  laid  aside  his 
robe,  covered  himsdf  with  sackcloth,  and  sat 
in  ashes.    This  token  of  affliction  is  illustrated 
>by  Homer's  description  of  old  Laertes  grieving 
rfbr  the  absence  or  his  son,  ^'  Sleq>ing  in  the 
:*apartment  where  the  slaves  slept,  in  the  ashes, 
-near  the  fire."    Compare  Jcr.  vi,  26,  "  Daugh- 
•  ler  of  my  people,  wallow  thyself  in  ashes." 
'There  was  a  sort  of  ley  and  histntl  water,  made 
*with  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  sacrificed  on  the 
'great  day  of  expiation  ;  these  ashes  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  people,  and  used  in  purifications, 
by  sprinklinr,  to  such  as  had  touched  a  dead 
boity,  or  had  been  present  at  ftmerals.  Num. 
xix,  17. 

A-SHKENAZ,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gh>mer, 
and  grandson  of  Japheth,  who  gave  bis  name 
to  the  country  first  peopled  by  him  in  the  north 
and  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  answer- 
ing to  Bithynia  ;  where  were  traces  long  after 
of  his  name,  particularly  in  that  of  Ascanius, 
applied  to  a  bay  and  city,  as  well  as  to  some 
ijslands  lying  along  the  coast.  It  was  also 
from  this  country,  most  probably,  that  the  king 
Ascanius,  mentioned  by  Homer,  came  to  the 
aid  of  Priamus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Prom  the 
same  source,  likewise,  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or 
Black  Sea,  derived  its  name.  It  may  farther 
be  remarked  on  the  identity  of  these  countries, 
that  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  predicting  the  cap- 
ture of  Babylon,  and  calling  by  name  the 
cotmtries  which  were  to  rise  afainst  it,  ex- 
claims, "Call  together  against  her  the  king- 
doms of  Ararat,  (or  Armenia,)  Minni,  and 
Ashkenaz:"  which  was  literally  fulfilled:  as 
Xenophon  informs  us  that  Cyras,  after  taldne 
Sardis,  became  master  of  Phrygia  on  the  HeK 
tespont,  and  took  along  with  him  many  soldiers 
of  that  country. 

ASHTAROTH,  or  Astarte,  a  goddess  of 
the  Zidonians.  The  woid  Ashtaroth  property 
lognifies  flocks  of  sheep,  or  goats ;  and  some- 
thnes  the  grove,  or  woods,  because  she  was 
Itoddess  of  woodS|«iid  groTos  were  her  tonplet. 


In  groves  oonasemtedU)  heri  suehUsoiviousiMM 
was  committed  as  rendered  her  worship  m£^ 
mous.  She  was  also  called  the  queen  of  heaven: 
and  sometimes  her  worship  is  said  to  be  that  oi 
"  the  host  of  heaven."  She  was  certainlv  repr9> 
sented  in  the  same  manner  aa  Isis,  with  cows' 
horns  on  her  head,  to  denote  the  increase  aiid 
decrease  of  the  moon.  Cicero  calls  her  iho 
fourth  Venus  of  the  Syrians.  She  is  aloKMt 
always  joined  with  Baial,  and  is  called  a  god, 
the  ocriptures  having  no  particular  word  to 
express  a  goddess.  It  is  believed  that  tiie 
moon  was  adored  in  this  idol.  Her  temples 
generally  accompanied  those  of  the  sun  >  and 
while  iJoodv  sacrifices  of  human  victims  weie 
ofiSered  to  Baal,  bread,  liquors,  and  perfumes 
were  presented  to  Astaite.  For  her,  tables 
were  prepared  upon  the  flat  terrace  roofs  of 
houses,  near  gates,  in  porches,  and  at  cross* 
ways,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month ;  aad 
this  was  ealled  by  the  Ureeks,  Hecate's  suppsr 

Solomon,  seduced  by  his  foreiepi  wives,  in* 
troduoed  thus  worship  of  AshtaroUi  into  Israel ; 
but  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  kins  of  Tyre,  and 
wife  to  Ahab,  principally  estabushed  ner  wof^ 
ship.  She  cauised  altars  to  be  erected  to  ^his 
idol  in  every  part  of  Israel ;  and  at  one  time 
four  hundred  priests  attended  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth,  1  Kings  xviii,  7. 

ASHUK,  the  eon  of  Shem,  who  gave  Mb 
name  to  Assyria.  It  is  believed  that  Aibar 
originally  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Shinar  aad  aboat 
Babylonia,  but  that  he  was  compelled  by  tki. 
usurper  Nimrod  to  depart  from  thence,  and 
settle  higher  toward  the  springs  of  the  Tigrisi 
in  the  province  of  Assyria,  so  called  from  nhn. 
where  some  think  he  built  the  famous  city  or 
Nineveh,  and  those  of  Rehoboth,  Caiah,  and 
Resen.  Gen.  x,  11,  12. 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
earth.  It  is  also  used  m  a  more  restrietod 
sense  for  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  always  signifies  the  Roman 
Proconsular  Asia,  in  which  the  seven  Apooeb- 
lyptic  churches  were  situated. 

ASKELON,  a  city  in  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
Ustines,  situated  between  Azoth  and  Oasa, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  above 
520  ftuiongs  from  Jerusalem.  The  tribe  of 
Judah,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  took  the  cky 
of  Askelon,  Judges  i,  18,  bein^  one  of  the  fiye 
govcmments  belon^ng  to  the  rhilistines.  The 
place  at  present  is  m  ruins. 

ASM6N.£ANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Mao- 
cabees,  the  descendants  of  Mattathias.  Aftar 
the  death  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah,  the  Jews 
were  governed  by  their  hi^h  priest,  in  sutjtc- 
tion,  however,  to  the  Persian  Kings,  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute ;  but  with  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  Neariy 
three  centuries  of  prosperity  ensued,  until  they 
were  cruelly  oppressed  by  Anttoohus  Epiphn- 
nes,  king  of  Syria,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Under 
the  able  conduct  of  JudasL  suraamed  Mseea 
beus,  and  his  valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  midn- 
tained  a  reli^;ious  war  fi»r  twenty-six  years  wkh 
tLj^  successive- kings  of  Syria;  and  after  ds> 
itroykig  upwards  o€  two  hundred  thowsnd  •f 


__  beM  tloopfl,  the  Maecabetf  ftnutty  Mtik- 
Uiifaed  Che  independenoe  of  their  own  country, 
tad  the  aggranoieemeiii  of  their  iamily.  This 
&Htnou8  house,  whoee  prinees  united  the 
regml  and  pontifteal  dignity  in  their  own  per- 
MBi,  admimetered  the  rafairs  of  the  Jews  during 
ft  period  of  a  hundred  and  twen^-six  years ; 
uttB,  dinmtes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  II, 
and  his  orother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was 
ddected  by  ihe  Rinnans,  who  captured  Jerusa- 
km.  and  reduced  Judea  to  a  military  province, 
0. 0. 59. 

ASNAPPER,  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  sent 
Ihe  Cmhemns  into  the  country  belonging  to  the 
ten  tribes,  Ezra  iT,  10.  Many  take  this  prince 
le  be  Shafananeser;  but  others,  with  more 
proAnbilitv,  think  hun  to  be  Esar-haddon. 

ASP,  trto.  Dent,  xxxii,  33;  Job  xx,  14,  16 ; 
Psalm  hriii,  4 ;  xci,  13 ;  Issiah  xi,  d.  A  very 
iNeoosKNis  serpent,  whose  poison  is  so  subtle  as 
ID  kiU  within  a  few  hours  with  a  universal 
{aamne.  This  may  well  refer  to  the  hmUn 
•f  the  Arabians,  which*  M.  Fordul  describes 
as  ^M>tted  with  black  and  white,  about  one  foot 
la  length,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
oviparous,  and  whose  bite  is  death.  It  is  the 
sific  of  the  ancients,  and  is  so  called  now  by 
Ihs  hteraii  of  Cyprus,  though  the  common 
people  call  it  huf,,  («ifir,)  d/taf  With  the  tEr 
TBXv  we  may  connect  the  ^(hoK  of  the  Ghweks, 
vkioh  was,  aceording  to  fable^  a  huge  serpent 
ihst  had  an  oracle  at  mount  Parnassus,  famous 
iv  predicttn^  future  events.  Apollo  is  said  to 
have  ilain  this  serpent,  and  hence  he  was  call- 
ed **  Pythiofl."  Those  possessed  with  a  spirit 
sf  divination  were  also  styled  IIv^tdM; .  The 
word  ceoiiv  in  Acts  xvi,  16,  as  the  character- 
iitic  of  a  youn^  woman  who  had  o^  pytkorUc 
JfiriL  It  is  wdl  known  that  the  terperU  was 
psftieulariy  employed  by  the  Heathens  in  their 
iwffhsrnm^nta  and  divinations.    See  SERPfiNT. 

Ftthen,  tni>^  is  variomly  translated  in  oar 
Vftsien ;  bat  mteipreters  generally  consider  it 
m  referring  to  the  asp.  Zophar  alludes  to  it 
Biore  than  once  in  his  description  of  a  wicked 
■ftn :  "  Yet  his  meat  in  his  txxwels  b  turned, 
itistbegadl  of  asps  within  him.  He  shall  sudc 
lis  poison  of  a^>s :  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay 
hiA.*^  The  venom  of  asps  is  the  most  subtle 
^sll ;  it  i«  incurable ;  and,  if  the  wounded  part 
te  not  instamty  amputated,  it  speedUy  termi- 
Aites  the  existence  m  the  mfferer^  To  these 
dreomstanoes,  Moses  evidently  alhides  in  his 
ih»scler  of  the  Heathen :  "  Thtir  wine  is  the 
Mon  of  ^ragioas,  and  the  crud  venom  of  asps." 
TO  tnad  iqson  the  a^  is  attended  with  extreme 
teger;  thetefore.  to  express  in  the  strocj^t 
■amer  the  safety  which  the  godly  man  enjoys 
•Brier  the  poteetion  of  his  heavenly  Father,  it 
ispromised,  that  he  wbaH  tread  with  impunity 
ipoa  these  venomous  creatures^  No  person  of 
^  owm  eoeetd  approaebes  the  hole  of  these 
^liril;  Tcptdee;  lor  he  who  gives  them  the 
isitBcsf  liistoibanee  ie  in  extseme  dancer  of 
ming  the  foHeit  of  his  rashness  vrith  his  life. 
"■iM»  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  predicting  the  con- 
^■wi  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fetth  of  Christ, 
Mlheclorioiui  leigB  of  peaoe  and  truth  in 


full  of  hoirid-  emdty,  roarveUeualy  heiriifepg 
the  ferceof  the  wh^  desonplion  by  decuuing. 
"  The  suckine  child  shall  play  on  the  hole^^ 
the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
on  the  cockatrice*  den.  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

ASS,  -Mon,  Arabic,  chamara  and  kamar. 
There  are  three  words  referred  by  -tronaUtors 
to  the  ass :  1.  nusn,  which  is  the  usual  appella- 
tion, and  denotes  the  ordinary  kind ;  such  qa  is 
employed  in  labour,  carriage,  and  domestic  ser- 
vices. 2.  Hr\Df  rendered  onaetft  or  "  Wild  ass." 
3.  imK,  rendered  the  ass.  To  .these  we  must 
add,  iri-)];,  rendered  wild  asses,  Dan.  v,  2h 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  animal  in  the 
east  is  reddish ;  and  the  Arabic  word,  chaanaru 
•ienlfies  to  he  red. 

In. his  natural  state  he  is  fleet,  fierce,  formi' 
dable,  and  intractable ;  but  when  domesticated, 
the  most  gentle  of  all  animals,  and  assumes  a 
patience  and  submission  even  more  humble 
than  his  situation.  Le  Clerc  observes,  that  the 
Israelites  not  being  allowed  to  keep  horses,  the 
ass  was  not  only  made  a  beast  or  burden,  but 
used  on  journeys ;  and  that  even  the  most  ho- 
nourable of  the  nation  were  wont  to  be  mouni^ 
on  asses,  which  in  the  eastern  countries  were 
much  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  they  are 
with  us.  Jabr  of  Gilead  had  thirty  sons  who 
rode  on  as  many  asses,  and  commanded  in  thirty 
cities,  Judges  x,  4.  Abdon's  sons  and  grand- 
sons rode  also  upon  asses.  Judges  xii,  4.  And 
Christ  makes  his  solemn  entry  into  Jerusalem 
riding  upon  an  ass,  Matt,  xxi,  4 ;  John  xii,  14. 
To  (uaw  with  an  ox  and  ass  together  was^ro^ 
hibited  in  tbeJMosaiclaw,  Deut.  xxii,  10.  This 
law  is  thought  to  have  respect  to  some  idola- 
trous custom  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  taught 
to  believe  thai  their  fields  would  be  more  ftiiit- 
ful  if  thus  ploughed ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
men  would  have  yc^tied  together  two  creatures 
so  different  in  their  tempers  and  motions^  had 
they  not  been  led  to  it  oy  some  superstition. 
Thlere  might  be,  however,  a  physical  reason  for 
this  injunction.  Two  beasts  of  a  different  spe- 
cies cannot  well  associate  together:  and  on 
this  account  never  pull  pleasantly  either  in  the 
cart  or  plouc[h,  and  are  not  therefore  "  true 
yoke  fellows."  Le  Clerc  considers  this  law  as 
merely,  symbolical,  importing  that  we  are  not 
to  fotm  improper  alliances  in  civil  and  relinoos 
life;  and  he  tninks  his  opinion  confirmed  by 
these  words  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  vi,  14 :  "*  Bo  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers ;"  which 
are  simply  to  be  understood  as  prohibiting  all 
intercourse  between  Christians  and  idol^rs^ 
in  social,  matrimonial,  and  relieious  life.  To 
teach  the  Jews  the  propriety  of  this,  a  variety 
of  precepts  relative  to  improper  and  heteroge- 
neous mixtures  were  interspersed  through  their 
law ;  so  that  in  civil  and  domestic  hfe  they 
might  have  them  ever  before  their  eye*. 

The  wild  ass,  called  para,  is  probably  the 
pnager  of  the  aaeients.  It  is  taller  and  a  much 
more  dignified  animal  than  the  common  or  4o- 
mestie  ass ;  its  legs  are  more  elegantly  shapejd ; 
AMditbMn  iwi  &t4  hi^beir.    It  i$  pcovkadT 
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fUstmipushed  by  a  dusky  'WooUy  noane,  long 
«rect  ears,  and  a  forehead  highl^r  arched.  The 
eolour  of  the  hair,  in  general,  is  of  a  ailvery 
white.  These  animals  associate  in  herds,  under 
a  Wder,  and  are  very  shy.  They  inhabit  the 
mountainous  regions  and  desert  parts  of  Tar> 
inry,  Persia,  Ac.  Anciently,  they  were  like- 
wise foimd  in  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Arabia  Descrta.  They  are  remarkably 
wild  ;  and  Job,  xxxix,  5-8,  cteacribes  the  liberty 
they  enjoy,  the  place  of  their  retreat,  their  man- 
ners, and  wild,  impetuous,  and  imtamable  spi- 
rit. "  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  he  be 
bom  a  wild  ass's  colt,"  Job  xi,  12 ;  ms  -py, "  ass 
colt,"  not ''  ass's  colt ;"  t>  being  in  apposition 
with  mfi,  and  not  in  government.  The  whole 
is  a  proTerbial  expression,  dcnotine  extreme 
perversity  and  ferocity,  and  repeatedly  alluded 
to  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  Gen.  xvi,  13, 
il  is  prophesied  of  Ishmael  that  he  should  be 
td*iK  »nfi,  a  wild  ass  man ;  rough,  untaurht, 
and  libertine  as  a  wild  ass.  So  Hosea,  xiii,  15 ; 
*'  He  TEphraira)  hath  run  wild  (literally  ossified 
himself)  amidst  the  braying  monsters."  So 
a^in,  Hosea  viii,  9,  the  very  same  character  is 
given  of  Ek>hraim,  who  is  called  "  a  solitary 
wild  ass  by  himself,"  orperha{>s  a  solitary  wild 
ass  of  the  desert ;  for  the  ori^nal  will  bear  to 
be  so  rendered.  This  proverbial  expression  has 
descended  among  the  Arabians  to  the  present 
day,  who  still  employ,  as  Schultens  has  remark- 
ed, the  expressions, "  the  ass  of  the  desert,"  or 
''the  wild  ass,"  to  describe  an  obstinate,  indo- 
cile, and  contumacious  person.  The  Prophet 
Isaiah,  xxxii,  14,  describes  great  desolation  by 
ia)[ing  that  "  the  wild  asses  shall  rejoice  where 
a  city  stood."  There  is  another  kind  of  ass 
called,  rv>M.  Abraham  had  atonotBj  Cren.  xii, 
16 ;  Balaam  rode  on  an  iton.  Num.  xxii,  S3. 
We  find  from  1  Chron.  xxvii,  30,  that  David 
bad  an  officer  expressly  appointed  to  superin- 
tend bis  ATONOTH  *,  not  his  ordinary  asses,  but 
those  of  a  nobler  race ;  which  implies  at  least 
equal  dignity  in  this  ofilcer  to  his  colleagues 
mentiou«l  with  him.  This  notion  of  the  aton 
gives  also  a  spirit  to  the  history  of  Saul,  who, 
when  his  father^s  atonoth  Were  lost,  was  at  no 
little  pains  to  seek  them ;  moreover,  as  beside 
being  valuable,  they  were  vmommon,  he  might 
the  more  readily  hear  of  them  if  they  had  been 
noticed  or  taken  up  by  any  one ;  and  this  leads 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  servant's  pro- 
posed application  to  Samuel,  verse  6,  as  though 
ne  ^aid,  ^*  In  his  office  of  magistracy  this  ho- 
nourable man  may  have  heard  of  these  strayed 
rarities,  and  secured  them;  peradventure  he 
can  direct  us." 

^  Thus  we  find  that  these  atonoth  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  only  in  the  possession  of 
judges,  patriarchs,  and  other  great  men  |  inso- 
mucn  that  where  these  are  Uiere  is  dignity, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  They  were  also  a 
present  for  a  prince ;  tor  Jacob  presented  Esau 
with  twenty,  Gen.  xxxii,  15.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  the  wealth  of  Job,  who  possessed  a 
thousand?  Another  word  which  is  rendenki 
*^  wild  ass"  by  our  ti'anslatora,  Job  xxxix.  5,  is 
<UtuD ;  which  seems  to  be  the  same,  that  in  the 
ChoUee  of  Daniel,  <3I,  is  (6kll6d«tv4to.    Mt. 


Parkhurst  simpbscA  that  this  word  desates  Mf 
brapirj  and  that  para  and  qr90  are  only  two 
names  for  the  same  animal.  But  theae  nvrns 
may  perhaps  refer  to  different  races,  though  oi 
the  same  spedes :  so  that  a  description  of  the 
properties  of  one  may  apply  to  both,  though  not 
witnout  some  variation. 

Who  tent  out  the  para  free  Y 
Or  wh()  hath  looted  the  btods  of  the  ortid7 
Wbote  dwelling  I  have  made  the  wUdentttt^ 
And  the  barren  land  (salt  detertt)  bit  retoit: 
Tiie  range  of  open  moiintainis  are  his  pasture, 
And  he  tearcheth  after  every  green  thing. 

Gmelin  observes  that  iha  onager  is  very  fond 
of  salt.  Whether  the  "  deserts^'  of  the  above 
text  were  salt  marges,  or  salt  deserts,  is  of  very 
little  consequence:  the  circumstance  shows  tlie 
correctness  of  the  Hebrew  poet.  In  Daniel  wc 
read  that  Nebuchadnezzar  dwelt  with  the  obs- 
Du.  We  need  not  suppose  that  he  was  banish- 
ed to  the  deserts,  but  was  at  most  kept  safely 
in  an  enclosure  of  his  own  park,  where  curious 
animals  were  kept  for«  state  and  pleasure.  U 
this  be  correct,  then  the  orud  was  somewhat, 
at  least,  of  a  rarity  at  Babylon ;  and  it  might 
be  of  a  kind  different  from  the  para,  as  it  is 
denoted  by  another  name.  May  it  not  be  the 
Gicquetei  of  Professor  Pallas,  the  wild  mule  of 
Mongalial  which  surpasses  the  onager  in  size, 
beauty,  and  perhaps  in  swiftness. 

ASSIDEANS,  by  some  named  Chasideans, 
from  chasidtm^  "  merciful,  pious."  They  wert 
a  kind  of  religious  society  among  the  Jews^ 
whose  chief  and  distinguishing  character  was 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  temple,  and  ob- 
serve punctually  the  traditions  or  the  elders. 
They  were  therefore  not  only  content  to  pay 
the  usual  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  tlif 
house  of  Gk>d,  but  charged  themselves  with  (ar- 
ther  expense  upon  that  account ;  for  overy  day, 
except  that  of  the  ereat  expiation,  they  saort- 
ficed  a  lamb,  in  addition  to  the  daily  oblation, 
which  was  called  the  sin  offering  of  the  Assi- 
deans.  They  practised  greater  hardships  aad 
mortifications  tnan  others;  and  their  common 
oath  was,  "  By  the  temple;"  for  which  our  Sa- 
viour rrarovcs  the  Pharisees,  who  had  learned 
that  oath  of  them.  Matt,  xxiii,  16.  From  this 
sect  the  Pharisees  sprung.  The  Assideana  are 
represented  as  a  numerous  sect,  distinfifuiahed 
by  its  valour,  as  well  as  by  its  zeal  for  the  law, 
1  Mac.  ii,  42.  A  company  of  them  resorted  to 
Mattathias,  to  fight  for  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  This  sect  arose  either 
during  the  captivity,  or  soon  alter  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews;  and  were  probably  in  the 
commencement,  and  long  afterward,  a  truly 
pious  part  of  the  nation;  but  they  at  length 
became  superstitious. 

ASSURANCE.  The  sense  in  which  this 
term  is  used  theologically  is  that  of  a  firm  pcr^ 
suasion  of  our  betn^  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
The  doctrine  itself  has  been  matter  of  dispute 
among  divines,  and  when  considered  as  immy- 
ing  not  only  that  we  am  how  accepted  of  God 
through  Christ,  but  that  we  shall  be  Anally 
saved,  or  when  it  is  H>  taken  as  tadany  a  aiate 
of  Mdvation  tothosewhovie not^so^ttssorad-as 
Wbe'A«atiMitiaUdottb^ttiaiB]iMinr  viaKM 
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qnMUou^bie.  AMorancoof  fittttlMlToifoiiiiiust 
auod  or  fall  with  the  doctrine  af  personal  ux^ 
coodkiooal  election,  and  is  chiefly  held  by  di^ 
TiaeaoftheCalvinistic  school;  and  that  nothing 
if  an  evidence  of  a  ^uUe  of  present  salration' 
but  to  entire  a  persuasion  as  amounts  to  assur- 
ance in  the  strongest  sense,  mi^  be  denied 
opon  the  ground  that  degrees  of  grace,  of  real 
uring  grace,  are  undoubtedly  mentioned  in 
ScripntTi.  Assurance,  however,  is  spoken  of 
in  toe  New  Testament,  and  stands  prominent 
aa  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  religious  ex- 
perience. We  have  "  full  assurance  of  under- 
itanding*,"  that  is,  a  perfect  knowledge  and  en- 
tire penuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  (u>ctrine  of 
ChnsL  The  "  assurance  of  faith,"  in  Hebrews 
ii,  22,  is  an  entire  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and 
priestly  tMce  of  Christ.  The  "  assurance  of 
hope,"  mentioned  in  Hebrews  vi,  11,  relates  to 
the  heaTenhr  inheritance,  and  must  necessarily 
imply  a  full  persuasion  that  we  are  "the  chil- 
dren of  God,*'  and  therefore  ''heirs  of  his  ^lo- 
17;"  and  from  this  passage  it  must  certainly 
K  coacladed  that  such  an  assurance  is  what 
ereij  Christian  ous^ht  to  aim  at,  and  that  it  is 
•ttainnble.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude 
occasional  doubt  and  weakness  of  faith,  from 
the  eariier  stages  of  his  experience. 

A  comforting  and  abiding  persuasion  of  pre- 
lent  acceptance  by  Grod,  Uirough  Christ,  we 
nay  therefore  affirm,  must  in  various  degrees 
fcflow  inic  fidth.  In  simport  of  this  view,  the 
Moving  remarks  may  be  offered : — 

If  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  records, 
4«  man  i«  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  and  that 
in  practice  he  riolates  that  laiir  under  which 
w  a  cratture  he  is  placed,  and  is  thereby  ex- 
posed to  punishment ; — if  also  it  is  there  stated, 
that  an  act  of  grace  and  pardon  is  promised  on 
tbe  conditions  of  repentance  toward  Gtod,  and 
ftjth  in  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ;— if  that  repent- 
ance implies  consideration  of  our  ways,  a  sense 
of  tht  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  contrition 
of  heart,  and  consequently  trouble  and  ^ef  of 
nwid,  mixed,  however,  with  a  hope  inspired  by 
the  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  which  leads  to 
^niest  supplication  for  the  actual  pardon  of 
«ffl  so  promised,  it  will  follow  from  these  pre- 
wises  rither,  1.  Tiiat  forgiveness  is  not  to  be 
expected  till  after  the  termmation  of  our  course 
of  probation,  that  is,  in  another  life ;  and  that, 
Aereibre,  this  trouble  and  apprehension  of 
Dund  can  only  be  assuaged  by  the  hope  we 
nay  have  of  a  favourable  final  decision  on  our 
Mac;— or,  2.  That  sin  is,  in  the  present  lifi^ 
nrgiven  as  often  as  it  is  thus  Te]>ented  of,  and 
u  ofien  as  we  exercise  the  required  and  spe- 
eiie  acts  of  trust  in  the  merits  of  our  Saviour; 
btt  that  this  forgiveness  of  our  sins  is  not  in 
wy  way  made  loiown  unto  us :  so  that  we  are 
Kfi,  as  to  our  feelings,  in  precisely  the  same 
*ate  as  if  ain  were  not  forgiven  till  after  death, 
M»dy,  in  grief  and  trouble  of  mind,  relieved 
J^ybvhopNf, — or,  3.  The  Scr^tural  view  is, 
wwhen  sin  is  forgiven  by  the  mercy  of  God 
JJroagh  Christ,  we  arc,  by  some  means,  assured 
vi^ and  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  take 
wrriaee  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

isefbst  of  iheae  condtisions  ii  saiBctently 


diifiroved  by  tb»«tthqnly  oC  &feripiim«  whkjk 
exhibits  justification  as  a  blessing  attainable  m 
this  lile,  and  represents  it  as  actually  experir 
enced  by  tiue  believers.  *'  Therefore  being- 
justified  by  faith."  **  There  is  now  no  eon^ 
damnation  to  there  who  are  in  Christ  Jeans." 
'^  Whosoever  believeth  is  justified  from  all 
thinffs,"  &c.  The  quotations  might  be  muki* 
plied,  but  these  are  decisive.  The  notion  thad 
though  an  act  of  forgiveness  may  take  place, 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  a  fact  so  important' 
to  us,  is  also  irreconcilable  with  many  scripts 
tures  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  speak  of  an  experience,  not  confined, 
personally  to  themselves,  or  to  those  Christiana 
who  were  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts,  but 
common  to  all  Christians.  "  Beinr  justified  by. 
foith  we  have  peace  with  God.''  "  We  joy  in: 
God,  by  whom  we  have  reeeived  the  rec&iictlu^ 
U^n."  "  Being  veconeiled  unto  Gkxl  by  thfi 
death  of  his  Son."  *'We  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  a^ain  unto  foar,  but  tba 
spirit  of  adoption^  by  wmch  we  cry,  Abba,  Fa- 
ther." To  these  mny  be  added  innumeriUibi 
passages  which  express  the  comfort^  the  confi. 
dence,  and  the  joy  of  Christians;  their  "  friend, 
ship"  with  GkNl ;  their  *'  access"  to  him ;  tJwir 
entire  union  and  delightful  intercourse  waih 
him ;  and  their  absolves  confidence  in  the  aio^ 
cess  of  their  prayers.  All  such  passages  as* 
perfocthr  consistent  with  deep  humiiitv,  aiKl 
self-dimdenoe;  but  they  are  irreeoneilable  witk 
a  state  of  hostility  between  the  parties,  and  with 
an  unascertained  and  only  hoped-for  restoration 
of  friendship  and  fovour. 

An  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  sins  wfaiali 
are  felt  to  *' be  a  burden  intolerable*^  are  fon* 
given,  and  that  the  ground  of  that  apprthension 
of  future  ounishment  whioh  causes  the  penii 
tent  to  ^*itioaU  his  manifold  sins,"  is  take* 
away  by  restoration  to  the  fovour  of  the  ofSceA^ 
eA  God,  must  be  allowed,  or  nothing  would  b« 
more  incongraous  and  impossible  than  the  cam* 
fort,  the  peace,  the  rejoieine  of  spirit,  whioh  ia 
the  Scriptures  are  attributed  to  believers. 

Few  Christians  of  evan^lical  views  have, 
therefore,  denied  the  possibility  of  our  becoB»« 
ing  assured  of  the  fhrour  of  God  in  a  suffictooi 
degree  to  eive  subfl^ntial  comfort  to  the  mindJ 
Their  difierenoes  have  rather  reqseeted  tlw 
means  by  which  the  contrite  become  assured 
of  that  change  in  their  relation  to  Almighljf 
God,  whom  they  have  offended,  which  in  Sorm* 
ture  is  en>ressed  by  the  term  justification.  Too 
question  has  been,  (where  the  notion  of  an  a»« 
suranoe  of  eternal  salvation  has  not  been  under 
discussion,)  by  what  means  the  assurance  of 
the  divine  favour  is  conveyed  to  the  mhid. 
Some  have  concluded  that  we  obtain  it  b]^ 
if^ence^  others  by  the  direU  UsUmony  of  tA 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind.    See  Holy  Spiiut. 

ASSYRIA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  of  theex^ 
tent,  origin,  and  duratien  of  which  very  di^ 
forsnt  aocoimts  have  been  ^ven  by  ancieilt 
writers.  Ctesias  and  Dioddhis  Sicufus  affirok 
that  the  Assjnrian  monarchy,  under  Ninus  ana 
Semiramis,  comprehended  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  known  world :  but,  if  this  had  bc«n  thft 
ease,  it  is  not  Ittidy  thai  Homer  and  Harodo«M 


wMldhaveomitMslkot  MMtDBrkkbUi,  TIm 
■acred  rMofda  iMiniBte  tbeit  whm  «f  the  anciuii 
sUMi  or  kingdoms  were  of  considerable  exieol; 
CW  neither  ChBderlaomer,  nor  any  of  the  neigh- 
btMrin^  ptinecB,  were  trihutanr  or  subject  to 
iJttyriB;  and  ''  we  And  nothing,'*' »bt»  Ptayfiiir, 
"  bf  the  greniness  or  power  of  this  kingdotn  in 
the  history  of  the  jndees  and  succeeding  kingi 
of  Israel,  thovgh  the  latter  kingdem  wu  op- 
preescd  and  enslttTed  by  many  different  povers 
in  that  period."  It  is  therefore  highly  probaUe 
that  Assyria  was  originally  of  smalt  extent. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  this  country  was  bound- 
ed on  the  nonh  by  part  of  Armenia  atid  Mount 
Niphtites;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris;  on  the' 
■oulh  by  SuBJana;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of 
Media  and  the  mountains  Cboaira  end  Zagroi. 
Of  the  origin,  revoiuliona,  and  termination  of 
AWyris,  properly  so  called,  and  distinguished 
from  the  ct«nd  monarchy  which  afterward  bore 
this  apncllntion,  the  following  account  is  gi-- 
by'  Mr.  Pldj;feir,  as  (he  mosfprol-W-  — >'' 


founder  of  il  was   Ashur,  I 


-probable  :— 
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body  of  adventurers.  Bind  laid  the  foundali 
Ktiwreh,  where  he  resided,  and  erected  a  now 
Kingdom,  called  Assyria,  after  his  name.  Gen. 
«,  n.  These  events  happened  not  long  after 
Nimrod  bad  established  the  Chaldean  monar- 
chy, and  fixed  his  residence  at  Babylon ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  thai  Mimnid  reigned  in  As- 
i^a.  The Vingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babjrion 
were  originnlly  diMincl  and  sepatjue,  Micah 
T,  6;  ami  in  this  slate  they  remained  until 
Nlnui  conquered  Babylon,  and  made  il  tribu- 
tary to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ninus,  ihs  sue- 
cessor  of  Ashur,  Gen.  I,  11,  seized  on  Cheldea 
after  the  death  of  Nimrod,  and  imited  the  king- 
^  ^^  ^_^  .   _^   ,j,y^  ^^j 
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lubjeot  and  tribdtary  to  tbn  Penian  monUrha 
Belesis,"  he  sayB,  "  a  Chaidenn  priest,  who  b» 
sisted  Aritaces  in  the  conquest  of  Sardajsapalua, 
received  the  goTemmenl  of  Babylon  as  the 
reward  of  his  senices;  and  Fhul  was  inlnlBted 
with  that  of  Assyria.     The  Assyrian  povernor 

Sudually  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
m,  and  was  micceaied  by  TiplaLh-pilesar, 
Salmanasar,  and  Sennachsrib,  who  asaerted 
and  maintained  their  independence.  After  the 
death  of  Assar-haddon,  the  brother  and  suecea- 
sor  of  Sennacherib,  the  kingdom  of  Assyna 
WBB  split,  and  BBneKed  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Media  and  Babylon.  Betervl  tributary  princes 
afterward  reigned  in  Nineveh;  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  but  of  Iboae  of 
Babylon.  Cynxarea,  kin?  of  Media,  ossislad 
Nebuchadneziar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  siege 
of  Nineveh,  which  they  took  and  destroyed, 
B.  C.  606." 

The  history  of  Assyria,  deduced  from  Serif, 
ture,  and  acknowledged  as  the  only  authentic 
one  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  many  Alhetm, 
ascribes  the  fijundalion  of  the  monarchy  to 
Pul,  or  Fhul,  about  the  second  year  of  Mena- 
liem,  king  of  Israel,  twcnly-feur  yeare  before 
the  Kra  of  NabonHssar,  1579  years  after  tha 
flood,  and,  according  to  Blair,  769,  or,  accord^ 
ingto  Neivton,T90,  yeorabeforeChrist.  Mena- 
hem,  having  taken  forcible  possession  of  the 
throne  of  farnel  by  the  muirtcr  of  Shallow, 
3  Kings  IV,  10.  was  attacked  -by  Pul,  but  pro- 
ventetfthe  hostilities  meditated  against  him  by 
presenting  the  inrader  with  a  thousand  talenia 
of  silver.  Pul,  thus  Ratified,  took  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  under  his  protection,  rettimed  to 
his  own  country,  after  having  received  Tolon- 
tary  homage  frtwn  scTeral  nations  in  his  march, 
as  he  had  done  fhim  Israel,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  great  empire.  A>  it  was  in  tb* 
days  of  Pul  (hat  the  Asayrinns  began  to  afflict 
the  tnhabitanu  of  Palestine,  2  Kings  xi,  9; 
1  Chron,  v  96,  this  was  the  time,  according  » 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  the  Assyrian  empire 
arose.  Thus  he  inlerprets  the  wonis,  "  altloe 
thelntieofthekingsof  Assyria,"  Nehem.ix,  32; 
that  is,  since  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Aa- 
'b,  or  since  the  rise  of  thai  empire.  BtK 
igh  this  was  the  period  in  which  the  Aaay- 
riana  afflicted  Israel,  it  is  not  so  evident  that 
the  lime  of  the  kings  of  Assyrin  must  nece»- 
sarily  be  understood  of  Ihe  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  However,  Newton  thus  reasons;  Btid 
lAaervea,  that  "  Pul  and  his  successors  afflicted 
Israel,  and  c^nqtiered  the  nations  round  abost 
them;  and  upon  the  ruin  of  many  small  anc 
ancient  kingdoms  erected  their  empire;  eoti 
-  ering  the  Medes,  as  well  as  other  naliooa.' 
.  is  farther  ar^ed.  that  God,  by  the  ProplMi 
Amos,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  about  ten  m 
,  twentyyears  before  the  reign  of  Pul,  (see  Amoe 
[  ri,  13,  14,)  threatened  to  tvise  u(i  a  nation 
against  Israel;  and  that,  as  Pul  reigned  pra. 
sently  after  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  end  wbi 
the  Bret  upon  record  who  began  lo  fiilfll  it,  he 
maybe  jostlr  reckoned  the  first  conqueror  and 
founder  of  tliis  empire.  See  1  Chron,  v,  26. 
'  d  on  the  throne  of  Assyria 
Tig)Uh1>ileBer;   iDd  s<  iht 
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maittm»hM  kftBainrlon  to  his  yaiwgw  ton 
iUmassar,  B.  C.  747.  Of  tho  conaiuwU  of 
thk  second  kin*  of  Assyria  against  mo  kings 
of  IsradaDd  Sj^a,  when  be  look  Damascus, 
aad  mbdued  the  Synma^  we  have  an  eecoimt 
inSKiogsxY,  d9,^7;XYi,5,9;  1  Chn>n«  ¥,96; 
by  vhich  ibe  jnophecy  of  Amos  was  fulfilled, 
ttd  from  which  it  appears  that  the  empire  of 
(k  Astynans  waa  now  beeome  great  and 
poveHiJ.  The  next  king  of  Assyria  was  Shal* 
■ioescr,  or  Salmanassar,  who  succeeded  Tig^ 
latihfMfeser,  B.  C.  799,  and  invaded  Phcenicia, 
took  the  city  of  Samaria,  and,  B.  C.  731,  car- 
ried the  ten  tribes  into  eaptivity,  placing  then 
in  Gkalach  and  Chabor,  by  the  river  Uason, 
tad  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes,  2  Kings  xvii,  6. 
Shalmaneaer  was  succeeded  by  Sennacherib, 
B.  C.  719;  aad  in  the  year  B.  C.  714,  he  was 
put<o%ht  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Ethio- 

Sicuu  and  Egyptians.  In  the  year  B.  C.  711  tfao 
(edes  revoSed  from  the  Assyrians;  Senna- 
tketih  was  slain,  and  be  was  succeeded  by  his 
s*a£iar-Haddon,  Asserhaddon^  Asoxdan,  As- 
nndin,  or  Sarchedon,  by  which  names  ha  is 
called  by  difierent  writers.  He  began  his  reign 
It  ^'ioeveh,  in  the  year  of  Nabonassar  43 ;  and 
in  the  year  68  extended  it  over  Babylon.  Ha 
tbea  carried  the  roiuiindcr  of  the  Samaritans 
ioio  captivity,  and  peopled  Samaria  with  cap- 
tives brought  from  sevaral  parts  of  his  king- 
dn;  and  m  the  year  of  Nabonassar  77  or  76 
k  MODI  to  havepot  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the 
Eduopianaover  Egypt.  "  In  the  rei^n  of  Sen* 
tKhffib  and  Asser-Hadon,"  says  Sir  I.  New- 
toa,  *>  die  Assyrian  empire  seems  arrived  at  its 
erniaen;  being  united  under  one  monarch, 
ud  cottaimng  Assyria,  Media,  ApoUoniatis, 
&uiaoa,Cha&ea,  Mesopotamia,  Ciacia,  Syria, 
Pii<EDici&,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  part  of  Arabia ; 
ttd  Racking  eastward  into  EUymais,  and  Pa- 
ntaceoe,  a  province  of  the  Medes,  and  if 
^^balack  and  Chabor  be  Goichis  and  Iberia,  as 
nme  think,  and  aa  may  seem  probable  from 
^  cireameiftion  used  by  those  nations  till  the 
daft  of  Herodotus,  we  ace  also  to  add  these 
two  fiTOTiooas,  with  the  two  Armenios,  Pontus, 
*X3  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Haiys : 
^  Hrradotus  teUs  us  thai  the  people  of  Cap- 
{^ia,  as  far  as  to  that  river,  were  called 
hyriaas  by  the  Greeks,  both  befi>re  and  after 
^dayi  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  the  Assyrians  were 
^  caRad  %rio&s  by  the  Qreeks."  Asser- 
™d<m  was  sooeeedAi  in  the  year  B.  C.  668  by 
wduchinus.  At  this  time  Manasseh  was 
iflffved  to  return  home,  and  ibrtiiy  Jerusalem ; 
!  1^  the  Eevpiians  also,  after  the  Assyrians  had 
"WKwd  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  three  years,  Isa. 
^  3,  4,  were  set  at  liberty.  Saosduchinus, 
w  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  was  succeeded 
Jl, Babylon,  and  probably  at  Nineveb  also,  by 
^iladon.  in  the  year  B.  C.  647.  Thi 
^T^^idon  is  supposed  bv  Newton  to  be  the 
^7*9^"'^'*^"^^^  mentionecf  in  the  book  of  Ju- 
^  i,  1-15,  who  made  war  upon  Arphaxad, 
^  or  the  Medea;  and,  though  deserted  by 
"■Mttiliaries  of  Oilicia,  Damascus,  Syria, 
^■Bicia,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Egypt,  routed 
jSj^y  of  the  Medesy  and  slew  Arphaxad. 
Ail  Aiphaxad  ifl  supposed  to  be  either  Dejoces 


or  his  son  Phsocniesy  m^ntioBad  by  Horodoltts. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Phraortes,  in  the  yeav 
B.  C.  636,  the  Scvthians  invaded  the  Medes 
and  Persians;  and  in  635,  Nabopolessar,  the 
commander  of  the  forces  of  Cnyniladon  in 
Chakiea,  revolted  from,  him,  and  beccme  king 
of  Babylon.  Chyniladon  was  either  then  or 
soon  after  succeeded  at  Nineveh  by  the  last, 
king  of  Assyria,  called  Sarac  by  Polyhistor. 
The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  suppose, 
Saoaduchinus  to  have  been  ihe  Nebuchadono- 
sor  of  Scripture,  and  Chjrniladon  or  Chyuala-i 
dan  lo  have  been  the  Sarac  of  Polyhistor.  At 
length  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopo- 
laasar,  married  Amyit,  tlie  daughter  of  Astya^ 
ges,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  sister  of  Cyaxares 
and  by  this  marriage  the  two  families  having 
contracted  affinity,  they  conspired  against  the 
Assyrians*  Nabopolassar  being  old,  and  Asf 
tyages  dead,  their  sous  Nebucluulnezzar  and* 
Uyaxares  lad  the  armies  of  the  two  nations- 
a^nst  Nineveh,  slew  Sarac,  destroyed  tha 
city,  and  shared  the  kingdom  of  the  Assyrians. 
This  victory  the  Jews  refer  to  the  Chaldeans; 
the  Oreeks,  to  the  Medes ;  Tobit  xiv,  15,  Poly- 
histor, and  Ctesias,  to  both.  With  this  victorv 
commenced  the  great  successes  of  Nebuchaa-, 
nea^ar  and  Cyaxans,  and  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  two  collateral  empires  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Medes,  which  were  branches  of  the  Assy^ 
rian  empire  |  and  hence  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  Aasyrion  empire  is  determined,  the  con* 
querors  being  then  in  their  youth.  In  the  reigi\ 
of  Joaiah,  w&n  Zephaniah  prophesied,  Nineveh 
sad  the  kinadom  of  Assyria  were  standing; 
and  their  faU  was  oredicted  by  that  ProphcA, 
Zeph.  i,  ^ ;  ii,  13.  And  in  the  end  of  his  reign« 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  the  successox 
of  Psammitichus,  went  up  against  the  kin^  of 
Assyria  to  the  river  Eupiurates,  to  fight  against 
Carcheroiah,  or  Circutium;  and  in  his  way' 
thither  slew  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxiii,  29 ;  ft  Chron. 
XXXV,  20;  and  therefore  the  last  king  of  As* 
Syria  wss  not  yet  slain.  But  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  Jehoiakim,  the  successor  of 
Josiah,  the  two  conquerors  having  taken  Nine^ 
veh,  and  finished  their  war  in  Assyria,  prose- 
cuted their  conc^uests  westward;  and,  leading 
^leir  forces  against  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  on 
invader  of  their  right  of  conquest,  they  beat 
him  at  Carchemish,  and  took  from  him  whalr 
ever  he  had  recently  taken  from  the  Assyrians, 
3  Bangs  xxiv.  7  j  Jer.  xlvi,  2:  "  and  therefore 
we  cannot  err,  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  abo^ 
a  year  or  two,  if'^we  refer  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,"  or  the  hundred 
and  fortieth,  or  according  to  Blair,  the  hun- 
dred and  forty-first  year  of  Nabonassar ;  that 
is,  the  year  B.  C  607. 

Of  the  government,  laws,  religion,  learning, 
customs,  £c,  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  nothing 
absolutely  certain  is  recorded.  Their  kingdom 
was  at  nrat  small,  and  subsisted  for  several 
ages  under  hereditary  chiefs;  and  their  go- 
vernment was  simple.  Afterward,  when  tl^ 
rose  to  the  sublimity  of  empire,  their  govern- 
msnt  seems  to  have  been  despotic,  and  vif 
cmpixe  becsditary^    Their  laws  were  piobabbr 
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frw,  and  depended  upon  the  mere  wiHl  of  the 
prince.  To  r^inus  we  may  aseribe  the  diriflion 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  into  proTincee  and  ^ 
remments;  for  we  find  that  this  institution 
was  fully  established  in  the  reigns  of  Semt- 
ramis  and  her  successors.  The  people  were 
distributed  into  a  certain  number  or  trines  j  and 
their  occupations  orprofessions  were  hereditanr. 
The  Assyrians  had  several  distinct  councils, 
and  seyeral  tribunals  for  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Of  councils  there  were  three,  which 
were  created  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
who  governed  the  state  in  conjunction  with 
the  sovereign.  The  first  consisted  of  officers 
who  had  retired  from  military  employments; 
the  second,  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  third,  of 
the  old  men.  The  sorereigns  also  had  three 
tribunals,  whose  province  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  the  people.  The  Assyrians 
have  been  competitors  with  the  Egyptians  for 
the  honour  of  having  invented  alphabetic 
writing.  It  appears,  trmti  the  few  remains  now 
extant  of  the  writing  of  these  ancient  nations, 
that  their  letters  had  a  great  affinity  with  each 
other.  They  much  resembled  one  another  in 
shape;  and  they  ranged  them  in  the  same 
manner,  from  ri^t  to  left. 

ASTROLOGY,  the  art  of  foretelling  future 
events,  firom  the  aspects,  positions,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  dtrrhfif  star,  and  Xtfyof,  discourse; 
whence,  in  the  literal  sense  of  tin  term,  as- 
trology should  signify  no  more  than  the  doc- 
trine or  science  of  the  stars.  Astrology  judi- 
ciary, or  judicial,  is  what  we  commonly  call 
simple  astrology,  or  that  which  pretends  to  fore- 
tel  mortal  events,  even  those  which  have  a  de- 
pendence on  the  free  will  and  agency  of  man ; 
as  if  they  were  directed  by  the  stars.  This 
art,  whicn  owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of 
loiavervon  credulity,  is  now  universally  explod- 
ed by  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind.  Judicial 
astrolo^  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  Chaldea,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  though 
some  will  have  it  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  as- 
cribe the  invention  to  c5ham.  But  we  derive 
it  from  the  Arabians.  The  Chaldeans,  and 
^e  Egyptians,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  were  infatuated  with  the 
chimieras  of  astrology.  It  originated  in  the 
notion,  that  the  stars  have  an  influence,  either 
beneficial  or  malignant,  upon  the  affairs  of 
men,  which  may  he  discovered,  and  made  the 
ground  of  certain  prediction,  in  particular 
cases ;  and  the  whole  art  consisted  in  applying 
astronomical  observations  to  this  fancifulpur- 

Sose.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  the  Cnal- 
eans  learned  these  arts  from  the  Egyptians; 
and  he  would  not  have  made  this  assertion,  if 
there  had  not  been  at  least  a  general  tradition 
that  they  were  practised  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Egypt.  The  system  was^  in  those  rc^ 
mote  ages,  intimately  connected  with  Sabaism, 
or  the  worship  of  the  stars  as  divinities  ;  but 
whether  it  emanates  from  idolatry  or  fatality, 
ft  denies  Ghxl  and  his  providence,  and  is  there- 
fore condemned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ranked 
with  praotioes  the  most  offensive  and  pro- 
voldiij;  to  the  Divine  Mcjcsty> 


ASTYAGW,  otherwise  Cyasaics,  king  of 
the  Modes,  and  successor  to  Phraottes.  Me 
reigned  forty  years,  and  died  A  M.  3409. 
He  was  fotner  to  Astyages,  otherwise  called 
Darius  the  Mede.  lie  had  two  daugbtos, 
Mandane  and  Amyit :  Mandane  married  Cam- 
byses,  the  Persian,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Uyrus;  Amyit  married  Nebuchadnezzar,  tk« 
son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  was  the  mothei  of 
Evilmerodach. 

AsTTAan,  otherwise  called  Ahasuerusin  the 
(Sreek,  Dan.  ix,  1,  or  Cyaxares  in  Xenophon.  or 
Apandus  in  Ctesias,  was  appointed  by  his 
father  Cyaxares  governor  of  Media,  and  seat 
with  Nalwpolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  again* 
Saracus,  otherwise  called  Chynalsdanus,  king 
of  Assyria.  These  two  princes  besieged  Sa- 
racus in  Nineveh,  took  the  city,  and  dismein- 
bcred  the  Assyrian  empire.  Astyages  waswiik 
Cyrus  at  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  sixr 
ceeded  Belshazsar,  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  as 
expressly  mentioned  in  Daniel,  v,  30,  31, 
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A.  M.  3447.  After  his  death  Cyrus  succeeded 
him,  A.  M.  3456. 

ASUPPIM,  a  wonJ  which  signifies  gather- 
ings, and  the  name  of  the  treasuir  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  l5. 

ATHALIAH,  the  daughter  of  Omri,  king  of 
Samaria,  and  wife  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah. 
This  princess,  being  informed  that  Jehu  bad 
slain  ner  son   Ahaziah,  resolved  to  take  the 
government  upon  herself,  8  Kings  xi ;  which 
that  she  mieht  effect  without  opposition,  she 
destroyed  all  the  children  that  Jehoram  had  by 
other  wives,  and  all  their  offspring.    Bat  Je- 
hosheba,  the  sister  of  Ahatiah,  by  the  father's 
side  only,  was  at  this  time  married  to  Jehoiada, 
the  high  priest;  and  while  Athaliah's  execii- 
tioners  were  murdering  the  rest,  she  conTcyed 
Joash  the  son  of  Aha£iah  away,  and  kept  him 
and  his  nurse  concealed   in  an  apartment  of 
the  temple,  during  six  years.    In  the  seTenth 
year,  his  uncle  Jehoiada  being  determined  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
procure  the   destruction  of  Athaliah,  he  en- 
gaged the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  leading 
men  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  Ik  his 
interest,  and  in  a  public  assembly  prodticed 
him,  and  made  them  take  an  oath  of  seufcy 
and  fidelity  to  him.    He  then  distributed  arms 
among  the  people,  whom  he  divided  into  three 
bodies,  one  to  guard  the  person  of  th»  king, 
and  the  other  two  to  secure  the  gates  of  tne 
temple.    After  this,  he  brouriit  out  the  young 
prince,  set  tlie  crown  on  his  head,  put  tlif 
book  of  the  law  into  his  hand,  and  with  sound 
of  trumpet  proclaimed  him ;  which  was  se- 
conded with  the  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations 
of  the  people.     Athaliah,   hearing  the  noise, 
made  all  haste  to  the  temple ;  but  when,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  saw  the  young  king  seated 
on  a  throne,  she  rent  her  clotnes  and  cried  out, 
*'  Treason !"    But  at  the  command  of  JehoiadSi 
the  fi;uards  seized  and  carried  her  out  of  the 
temple,  putting  all  to  the  sword  who  offered  to 
rescue  or  assist  her;  and  then  taking  her  to 
the  stable  gate  belonging  to  the  palace,  there 
put  her  to  death.  A.  M.  9lB6. 

ATHANASIANB.  the  orthodox  followers 
of  SL  Athanasius,  the  great  and  able  antagon- 


caenttv  aEtauUfld  not  to  be  dn  vn  up  bf  Qm 
mkety  (but  probablv,  as  JPoctor  Watoittid 
»]«,  bf  Hilary,  bMbop  of  Ariaa,  in  Um  fiftb 
eaniry,)  ti  amiYanaUy  «Uow«d  to  eonuia  a 
fair  eipreasioo  of  bia  aenriimtpta  Thia  cread 
Mji,  *' Tbe  jCatbolic  faitb  ia  tbia:  that  we 
venhip  One  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity 
ia  Unity:  aeitber  oonfounding  the  persona, 
nor  diTidine  tbe  substance.  For  tbara  ia  one 
person  of  tbe  Father,  aaocber  of  tbe  Son,  and 
snocberof  the  Holy  Gboai.  But  theGodbawi 
of  tbe  Father,  of  tbe  Bon,  and  of  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  is  all  one;  the  glory  ecpial,  the  majesty 
ce-emnaL  Sueh  as  the  Father  is,  sueh  is  tlie 
Son,  sad  suoh  is  the  Holy  Ghost  i"  nanMly, 
'^imacate,  inoomprabensible;^  eternal,''  Ac. 
Tbe  tme  key  to  the  Atfaaaasian  Creed  liea  in 
tbe  knowledge  of  the  errors  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed. Tbe  SabeUians  considered  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  one  in  nerson  ;-^his 
was  "oanfounding  the  persons:  the  Ariana 
eonsideted  them  as  diflsring  in  esseno&^Hhrse 
bein^;— this  waa  "  dividing  the  sabstance:" 
sod  afsintt  theae  two  liypothesea  was  theoreed 
sneinslly  firamed.  And  since  every  sect  waa 
viuing:  to  adopt  the  language  of  Scripture,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  aebolastic  tenns, 
io  Older  to  fix  the  sense  of  Scripture  languaa. 
Many,  bowerer,  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Atha- 
oasiao  Creed,  and  approve  ita  terma,  who  ob- 
ject u>  iu  damnatory  clauses.    See  Ajuams. 

ATHANASIUS,  tbe  celebrated  patriarch  of 
Alciandiia,  reaisted  Arius  and  his  erroneous 
doetiiaes;  and  bis  sentiments  as  to  tbe  Trinity 
an  embodied  in  the  creed  which  bears  his 
asme,  dntts h  not  conmosed  br  him.  At  the 
CoBBcil  of  Nice,  thongn  then  but  a  deacon  of 
Akuadria,  hie  reputation  for  skill  in  contro- 
versy gained  htm  an  honourable  place  in  the 
emiKil,  and  with  great  dexterity  he  exposed 
tbe  M^histry  of  thc«e  who  pleaded  on  the  side 
9f  Anas.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
ike  oopcror,  who  had  recalled  Arius  £rom 
twHskmeat,  and  upon  a  plausible  confesaion 
of  ka  fiiiib,  in  whica  he  affected  to  be  orthodox 
B  kft  sentiments,  directed  that  he  should  be 
necireii  by  the  Alexandrian  church,  Atha- 
flssios  refused  to  admit  him  to  communion, 
*^  txpostd  his  prevarication.  The  Arians 
spoD  this  exerted  themselves  to  raise  tumults 
«  Akzaadria,  and  to  injure  tbe  character  of 
Atbaaasins  with  the  emperor,  who  waa  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  pronounce  against  hipi  a  sen- 
tCBce  of  banishment.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Ki^  of  Cooatantius  he  was  reculed ;  but  was 
i§un  disturbed  and  deposed  through  the  influ- 
<>ee  of  tbe  Arians.  Accusations  were  also 
Ku  a^nst  him  and  other  bishops  from  the 
**5t  to  the  west,  but  they  were  acquitted  by 
Pope  Julius  in  full  council.  Atbanaaius  was 
(tstored  to  his  see  upon  the  death  of  the  Arian 
bthoB^  vho  had  been  placed  in  it  Arian- 
*D,  Dowever,  being  in  favour  at  court,  he 
^  eoodanned  by  a  council  convened  at  Ar- 
^  ad  by  another  at  Milar,  and  was  obliged 
^  h  uuo  the  deserts.  He  returned  with  the 
^  iiishopa  whom  Julian  the  ^ostate  recall- 
•fan  baniatamentr  and  in  A.  D.  360^  held  a 
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cowwil  at  Akxaadria,  whore  the  behef  of  • 
Qonaubstantial  Trinity  was  openly  profeasttL 
Many  now  were  recovered  from  Arianiam,  and 
brpught  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  C  reed.  Daring 
the  reign  cf  Jovian  also  Athnnasius  held  ao* 
other  council,  which  declared  its  adherence  to 
thoNioeneftath;  and  with  the  excepiloii  of  a 
short  retirement  under  Volens,  he  was  Denniitcd 
to  ait  down  in  quiet  and  govern  his  anectiouate 
church  of  Alexandria.  Atbanasius  wus  an 
eminent  instrument  of  mainiaining  the  trutb 
in  an  age  when  errors  affecting  the  grea^ 
foundation  of  our  faith  were  urged  with  great 
subtlety*  He  waa  by  his  acuteness  able  to  trace 
the  enemy  through  his  most  insidious  modes 
of  attack ;  and  thua  to  preserve  the  simple  and 
unwary  from  being  misled  by  terms  and  distinct 
tions,  which,  whilst  they  sounded  in  unison  with 
the  true  fiuth  of  the  Gospel,  did  in  fact  imply, 
or  at  least  open  the  door  to,  the  most  deadly 
errors.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
aa  ejq>lained  by  hun,  at  length  triumphed  over 
the  heresies  which  at  one  time  met  with  sp 
much  support  and  sanction ;  and  the  views  oi 
Atbanasius  have  been  received,  in  substance, 
by  all  orthodox  churches  to  tbe  present  time.    . 

ATHEIST,  in  the  stria  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  ia  one  who  does  not  beueve  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  who  owns  no  being 
superior  to  nature.  It  ia  compounded  of  tbe 
two  terms,  a  negative,  and  9ci)f,  GocL  signify- 
ing  untAatU  God,  Atheists  have  been  also 
luown  by  the  name  infidels;  but  the  word 
infidel  is  now  commonly  used  to  distinguish  a 
more  numerous  party,  and  is  become  almost 
synonymous  witn  Deist.  He  who  disbelieves 
the  existence  of  a  God,  as  an  infinite,  intelligea^ 
and  a  moral  agent,  is  a  direct  or  speculative 
Atheist;  he  who  confesses  a  Deity  and  provi- 
dence in  wonls,  but  denies  them  in  his  life  and 
actions,  is  a  practical  Atheist.  That  Atheism 
existed  in  some  sense  before  tlie  flood,  may  be 
suspected  from  what  we  read  in  Scripture,  as 
well  as  from  Heathen  tradition;  and  it  ia  not 
very  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  deluge 
was  partly  intended  to  evince  to  the  world  a 
heavenly  power,  as  i4>rd  of  the  universe,  and 
superior  to  tbe  visible  system  of  nature.  This 
was  at  least  a  happy  consequence  of  that  fatal 
catastrophe;  for,  as  it  is  observed  by  Dean 
Sherlock,  "  The  universal  deluge,  and  the 
confuaion  of  languases,  had  so  abundantly 
convinced  nmnkind  of  a  divine  power  and  pro- 
vidence, that  there  was  no  such  creature  as  an 
Atheist,  tiU  their  ridiculous  idolatries  had  tempt- 
ed some  men  of  wit  and  thought,  rather  to  own 
no  Qod  than  such  as  the  Heathens  worsliipped," 

Atheistical  principles  were  long  nourished 
and  cherished  in  Greece^  and  especially  amon^^ 
the  atomical,  peripatetic,  and  skeptical  plu-> 
losopbers;  and  hence  some  have  ascribed  the 
origm  of  Atheism  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 
This  is  true,  if  they  mean  that  species  of  re- 
fined Atheism,  which  contrives  any  impious 
scheme  of.  principles  to  account  for  the  otigin 
of  the  world,  without  a  divine  being.  For 
though  there  may  have  been  in  fi>nner  a^ea, 
and  in  other  countries,  some  persons  irreligious 
in  principle  aa  well  as  in  practice,  y<$t  we  knov 
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of  none  wlio,  forming  a  i^iileMphkial  tchtttfe  of 
impiety^  became  a  sect,  and  elected  ooUegea  of 
AUieiatical  learning,  till  the  arrogant  and  en- 
terprising genius  of  Greece  undertook  that 
detestable  work.  Oanyin^  their  presumptuous 
and  nngo^emed  speculations  into  the  rery 
essence  of  the  divinity,  at  first  they  doubtea, 
and  at  length  denied,  the  existence  of  a  first 
eause  independent  of  nature,  and  of  a  proTi- 
dence  that  superintends  its  laws,  and  gorems 
the  concerns  of  mankind.  These  principles, 
with  the  other  improvements  of  Ghreece,  were 
transferred  to  Rome ;  and,  exc^ing  in  Italy, 
we  hear  little  of  Atheism,  for  many  ages  after 
the  Christian  sra.  "For  some  aees  before 
the  Reformation,"  says  Archbishop  Tillc^son, 
^  Atheism  was  confined  to  Italj,  and  had  its 
chief  residence  at  Rome.  But,  in  this  last  age, 
Atheism  has  travelled  orer  the  Alpb  and  infect- 
ed  France^  and  now  of  late  it  hath  crossed  the 
teas,  and  mvaded  our  nation,  and  hath  prevail- 
ed to  amazement"  However,  to  Tillotson,  and 
other  able  writers,  we  owe  its  suppression  in 
this  country ;  for  they  pressed  it  down  with  a 
weight  of  sound  ar^ment.  from  which  it  has 
never  been  able  to  raise  itself  For  although  in 
our  time,  in  France  and  Germany  a  subtle 
Atheism  was  revived,  and  spread  its  unhallow- 
ed and  destructive  influence  for  many  years 
throughout  the  Continent,  it  made  but  litUe 
progress  in  this  better-instructed  nation. 

Atheism,  in  its  primary  sense,  comprehends, 
or  at  least  goes  beyond,  every  heresy  in  the 
world ;  for  it  prof^ses  to  acknowledge  no  reli- 
gion, true  or  false.  The  two  leading  hypothe- 
ses which  have  prevailed,  among  Atneists, 
respecting  this  world  and  its  origin,  are,  that 
of  Ocdlus  Lucanua,  adopted  and  improved  hy 
Aristotle,  that  it  was  eternal ;  and  that  of  Epi- 
curus, that  it  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms.  **  That  the  soul  is  materia] 
and  mortal,  Christianity  an  imposture,  the 
Scripture  a  forgery,  the  worship  of  God  super- 
stition, hell  a  fable,  and  heaven  a  dream,  our 
Hfo  MTithout  providence,  and  our  death  without 
hope,  like  that  of  asses  and  dogs,  are  part  of 
theglorious  gospel  of  our  modem  Atheists." 

Tne  being  of  a  Gk>d  may  be  proved  from  the 
marks  of  design,  and  from  the  order  and  beauty 
visible  in  the  world ;  fmm  universal  consent ; 
from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  from 
internal  consciousness ;  and  from  the  necessity 
of  a  final  as  well  as  an  eflicient  cause. 

Of  all  the  false  doctrines  and  foolish  opi- 
nions that  ever  inf^ted  the  mind  of  man,  no- 
thing can  possibly  equal  that  of  Atheism,  which 
is  such  a  monstrous  contradiction  of  all  evi- 
dence^  to  all  the  powers  of  understanding,  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  it  may  be 
well  questioned  whether  any  man  can  really 
fell  into  it  by  a  deliberate  use  of  his  judnnent. 
All  nrflure  so  clearly  points  out,  and  so  loudly 
proclaims,  a  Creator  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  that  whoever  hears  not  its  voice, 
and  sees  not  its  proofs^  may  well  be  thought 
wilfully  deaf,  and  obctmatefy  blind.  If  it  be 
evident,  self-evident  to  every  man  of  thought, 
Hiat  there  can  be  no  effoa  without  a  cause, 
what  shall  we  say  of  that  manifold  combina* 


tson  of  afieets,  that  aeries  of  opecattons,  tlaC 
•ytftem  of  wonders,  which  fill  ffaa  univena, 
^hich  present  thonselves  to  all  our  peroeptiaiM, 
and  strike  our  minds  and  our  senses  on  every 
aidel    Every  faculty,  every  object  of  evety 
foculty,  demonstrates  a  Deity.    The  meaneai 
insect  we  ean  see,  the  minutest  and  most  co»> 
temptible  weed  we  can  tread  vqpon,  is  reaUr 
sufikient  to  confound  Atheism,  and  baffle  alt 
its  pretensions.    How  much  more  that  astoniah- 
in^  variety  and  imiltipUcky  of  God's  works 
with  which  we  are  continually  surrounded  4 
Let  any  man  survey  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  or 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  firmament ;  let  him  con- 
sider the  nature  and  instincts  of  brute  animali, 
and  afWwaid  look  into  the  operations  of  hia 
own  mind,  and  will  he  presume  to  say  or  sup- 
pose that  aU  the  objects  he  meets  with  mn 
nothing  mors  than  the  result  of  unaccoontabk 
accidents  and  bUnd  chancel    Can  he  possiUy 
conceive   that   such  wonderful   order   sbouki 
spring  out  of  confosion  %  or  that  such  perfool 
beauty  should  be  ever  formed  by  the  fortuitous 
operations  of  unconscious,  unactive  particles  of 
matter  %    As  well,  nay  better,  and  more  easilv:^ 
might  he  suppose  that  an  earthquake  might 
ha^^en  to  boud  towns  and  cities ;  or  the  ma^ 
tenals  carried  down  by  a  flood  fit  themselves 
up  without  hands  into  a  regular  fleet.     For 
what  are  towns,  cities,  or  fle^,  in  comparison 
of  the  vast  and  amazing  fabric  of  the  universe! 
In  short,  Atheism  offers  such  violence  to  alt 
our  fkculties,  that  it  seems  scarce  credible  it 
should  ever  really  find  any  plaee  in  the  human 
understanding.    Atheism  is  unreasonable,  be- 
cause it  gives  no  tolerable  account  of  the  ex« 
istence  of  the  world.    This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  with  which  the  Atheist  has  to 
contend.    For  he  must  suppose  either  that  the 
world  is  eternal,  or  that  it  was  formed   by 
(^ance  and  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  parts 
of  matter.    That  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
is  evident  from  universal  tradition,   and   t£a 
most  ancient  history  that  exists;  from  there 
being  no  memorials  of  any  actions  performed 
previously  to  the  time  assigned  in  that  history 
as  the  era  of  the  creation ;  from  the  origin  of 
learning  and  arts,  and  the  liability  of  the  pajrta 
of  matter  to  decay.    That  the  world  was  not 
produced  by  chance,  is  also  evident.    Nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  ascribe  to 
chance  an  effect  which  appears  with  all  the 
characters  of  a  wise  design  and  contrivance. 
Will  clmnce  fit  means  to  ends,  even  in  ten 
thousana  instances,  and  not  fail  in  a  single 
one1    How  often  might  a  man,  after  shaking 
a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  throw  them  on  the 
ground,  before  they  would  become  an  exact 
poem,  or  form  a  good  discourse  in  prose  ?     In 
short,  the  arguments  in  proof  of  Deity  are  so 
numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious  to 
a  thinking  mind,  that  to  waste  time  in  dis- 
puting with  an  Atheist,  is  approaching  toe 
much  toward  that  irrationality,  which  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  siriicing  chara^ 
teristics  of  the  sect. 

The  more  noted  Atheists,  since  the  Reformer 
tion,  are  Machiavel,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Bloom, 
and  Yanini.    To  these  may  be  added  Hum«^ 
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Vohairs  the  corjrphectf  of  the  Met,  tmA  the 
wng  fiuher  of  that  swann  of  them 
■hii  ii  hss  appeared  in  tbeee  ktet  da3re. 

Or.  Sasuiel  Clarke,  in  hia  *'  Demonstration 
of  the  Being  of  a  God,"  saya,  that  Atheism 
arises  either  firom  stupid  ignorance,  or  from 
^Btiu|ition  of  principles  and  manners,  or  from 
the   reasonings  of  false  philosophy;   ffiod  he 
Aikis,  that  the  latter,  who  are  the  only  Atheisti- 
cal peraons  capaUe  of  being  reasoned  with  at 
ail,  mnst  of  neceaaity  own  that,  supposing^  it 
«uisot  be  proved  to  be.true,  yet  it  is  a  thing 
Tory  deairable,  and  which  any  vise  man  woold 
viiui  to  be  true,  for  the  great  benefit  and  haqf>- 
aineas  of  man,  that  there  was  a  God,  an  intel- 
ugeni  and  wiae,  &  just  and  good  Being,  to 
jgu¥^n  the  world.     Whatever  hypothesis  Uiese 
men  ean  possibly  frame,  whatever  argument 
they  can  invent,  by  which  they  would  exclude 
God  and  providence  out  of  the  world;  that 
Tety  argument  or  hypothesis,  will  of  necessity 
Jead  than  to  this  concession.    If  they  argue, 
Chat  our  notion  of  God  arises  not  from  nature 
and  reason,  hut  from  the  art  and  contrivance 
of  politicians;  that  argument  itself  forces  them 
caooufesft,  that  it  is  manifestly  for  the  interest 
oT  human  society,  that  it  should  be  believed 
is  a  God.    If  they  suppose  that  the  world 
made  by  chance,  and  is  every  moment 
to  be  destroyed  by  chance  again ;  no 
can  be  so  absurd  as  to  contend,  that  it  is 
eoonibrtable  and  desirable  to  live  in  such  an 
uncertain  state  of  things,  and  so  continuaUy 
''  * '    to  ruin,  without  any  hope  of  renovation, 
in  a  work!  that  is  under  the  preservation 
oonduct  of  a  powerful,  wise,  and  good 
CfaxL    If  they  argue  against  the  being  of  God, 
horn  the  faults  aSd  defects  which  they  imagine 
ihey  can  find  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
ihcTiaible  and  material  world ;  this  supposition 
obliges   them   to  acknowledge  that  it  would 
have  been  Ix^ter  the  world  had  been  made  by 
aa  intelligent  and  wise  Being,  who  might  have 
prevented  all  faidts  and  impmections.    If  they 
argfoe  against  providence,  from  the  faultiness 
aad  inequality  which  they  think  they  discover 
m  the  management  of  the  moral  world ;  this  is 
a  plain  confession,  that  it  is  a  thing  more  fit 
and  desirable  in  itself,  that  the  world  should* 
be  governed  by  a  just  and  good  Being,  than 
hf  mere    chance   or   unintelligent   necessity. 
Lms^y,  if  they  suppose  the  world  to  be  eternally 
aad  necessarily  self-existent,  and  consequently 
^tmt  every  thing  in  it  is  established  by  a  blind 
and  eternal  fatality ;  no  rational  man  can  at 
the  same  time  deny,  but  that  liberty  and  choice, 
era  Ceee  power  of  acting,  is  a  more  eligible 
aiate,  than  to  be  determmed  thus  in  all  our 
aotlotts,  as  a  stone  is  to  move  downward,  by 
aa  absolute  and  inevitable  fate.    In  a  word, 
which  way  soever  they  turn  themselves,  and 
whatever   hypothesis  they  make,  concerning 
the  original  and  frame  of  things,  nothing  is  so 
certain  and  undeniable,  as  that  man,  considered 
withoot  the  protection  and  conduct  of  a  supe- 
rior Being,  is  in  a  far  worse  case  than  upon 
npposition  of  the  being  and  government  of 
Cbd,  ftnd  of  men^s  being  under  his  peculiar 
protection,  and  favour. 


ATHENS,  a  celebn^ed  ottr  of  Greece,  too 
well  known  to  be  here  described.  St.  Paul's 
celebrated  sermon,  Acts  xvii,  was  preached  on 
the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  where  a  celo» 
brated  court  was  held  whioh  took  cognizanoe 
of  matters  of  religion,  blasphemies  against  the 
gods,  the  building  of  temples,  &c.  (See  Are* 
apagus.)  The  inscription  on  the  altar, "  to  the 
unlmown  Ghxl,"  which  St.  Paul  so  ^^ropriate- 
ly  made  the  text  oi  his  discourse,  was  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  city  having  been  re* 
lieved  from  a  pestilence;  and  they  erected 
altars  to  "the  God  unknown^"  either  as  not 
knowinc  to  which  of  their  divmities  they  were 
indebted  for  the  favour,  or^  which  is  more  pro* 
bable,  because  there  was  something  in  the  cir- 
euittstanoes  of  this  deliverance,  which  led  them 
to  refer  it  to  a  higher  power  than  their  own 
gods,  even  to .  the  supreme  God,  who  was  not 
un^equently  styled,  the  "unknown,"  by  the 
wiser  Heathens.  The  existence  of  such  altars 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Lucian.  On  the  ' 
place  where  the  great  Apostle  bore  his  noble 
testimony  against  idols,  and  declared  to  them 
the  Gk)d  wliom  they  ignorantly  worshipped, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  remarks,  <*  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  great* 
er  peril,  or  one  more  calculated  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that  in  which  the 
Apostle  was  here  placed ;  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a 
spectator,  who  from  this  eminence  actually 
beholds  the  monuments  of  Pagan  pomp  and 
superstition  by  whieh  he,  whom  the  Athenians 
considered  as  the  setter  forth  of  strange  gods^ 
was  then  surrounded:  representing  to  the 
imagination  the  disciples  ot  Socrates  and  of 
Platoj  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch,  and  the 
skeptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor 
anci  \oYf\y  man,  who,  *  rude  in  speech,  witnout 
the  '  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,'  enioined 
precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  Hostile 
to  their  prejudices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges ot  the  Areopagitse  seems  to  have  been 
set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Paul  on  this 
occasion;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  extreme 
and  exemplary  punishment  upon  any  person 
'who  should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the  gods  of  Greece. 
We  ascended  to  the  summit  by  means  of  steps 
cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  seem, 
here  exhibited  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  it  may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to 
us  a  commentary  upon  the  Apostle's  words,  as 
they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot.  He  stood 
upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  ca- 
nopy of  heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread 
a  glorious  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  seas, 
and  skies ;  behind  him  towered  the  lofty  Acro- 
polis, crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples. 
Thus  every  object,  whether  in  the  face  or  na- 
ture, or  amon^  the  works  6f  art,  conspired  to 
elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  reverence 
toward  that  Bcinz  who  made  and  governs  the 
worW,  Acts  xvii,  24,  28;  who  sitteth  in  that 
light  which  no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and 
yet  is  nigh  unto  the  meanest  of  his  creatures; 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  o^ 
being." 


ATONEMENT,  the  satufoctioii  offend  to 
divine  justice  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the 
tins  of  meakind,  by  virtue  of  which  ail  true 
penitents  who  believe  in  Christ  are  personally 
reconciled  to  Giod,  are  freed  from  the  penalty 
of  their  sins,  and  entitled  to  eternal  life.  The 
atonement  for  sin  made  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
is  represented  in  the  Christian  system  as  the 
means  by  which  mankind  may  be  delivered 
from  the  awful  catastrophe  of  eternal  death; 
from  judicial  inflictions  of  the  displeasure  of  a 
Qovernor,  whose  authority  has  been  contemned, 
and  whose  will  has  been  resisted,  which  shall 
know  no  miti^tion  in  their  degree,  nor  bound 
to  their  duration.  This  end  it  professes  to  ac- 
complish by  means  which,  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Grovernor  himself,  preserve  his  cha- 
racter from  mistake,  and  maintain  the  authority 
of  his  government ;  and  with  respect  to  man, 
give  him  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  hope, 
and  render  more  favourable  the  condition  of 
his  earthly  probation.  These  are  considera- 
tions whicn  so  manifestly  show,  from  its  own 
internal  constitution,  the  sui>erlative  import- 
ance and  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  criminal  to  overlook 
them. 

How  sin  may  be  forgiven  without  leading  to 
such  misconceptions  of  the  divine  character  as 
would  encouroee  disobedience,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, must  be  considered  as  a  problem  of  very 
difficult  solution.  A  government  which  ad- 
mitted no  forgiveness,  would  sink  the  guilty  to 
despair ;  a  government  which  never  punishes 
offence,  is  a  contradiction, — it  cannot  exist. 
Not  to  punish  the  ^iUy,  is  to  dissolve  au- 
thority ;  to  punish  without  mercy,  is  to  destroy, 
and  where  all  are  guilty,  to  make  the  destruc- 
tion universal.  That  we  cannot  sin  with  im- 
punity, is  a  matter  determined.  The  Ruler  of 
the  world  is  not  careless  of  the  conduct  of  his 
creatures ;  for  that  penal  consequences  are  at- 
tached to  the  offence,  is  not  a  subject  of  ar^- 
ment,  but  is  matter  of  fact  evident  by  daily 
observation  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of 
the  present  life.  It  is  a  principle  therefore 
already  laid  down,  that  the  authority  of  God 
must  be  preserved ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  that  kind  of  administration  which  re- 
strains evil  by  penalty,  and  encourages  obe- 
dience by  favour  and  hope,  we  and  ofi  moral 
creatures  are  the  interested  parties,  and  not  the 
divine  Governor  himself,  whom,  because  of  his 
independent  and  all-sufficient  nature,  our  trans- 
gressions cannot  injure.  The  reasons,  there- 
K>re,  which  compel  him  to  maintain  nis  au- 
thority do  not  terminate  in  himself.  If  he 
treats  offenders  with  severity,  it  is  for  our  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  which  sin,  if  encouraged  by  a  negli- 
^nt  administration,  or  by  an  entire  or  frequent 
unpunity,  would  be  the  source  of  endless  dis- 
oroer  and  misery  ;  and  if  the  granting  of  par- 
don to  offence  be  strongly  and  even  severely 
guarded,  so  that  no  less  a  satisfaction  could  he 
■ocepted  than  the  death  of  God's  own  Son^  we 
are  to  refer  this  to  the  moral  necessity  of  the 
•aae  as  arising  out  of  the  general  welfare  of 
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accouiMabie  ereaturaa,  liable  to  tha  deep  mH 
of  ain,  axid  not  to  any  reluctance  on  the  put 
of  our  Maker  to  forgive,  much  lass  to  toy 
thing  vijidictive  in  his  nature, — charges  wkicA 
have  been  most  inconsiderately  and  unfairly 
said  to  be  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  Chrisii 
vicarious  sufierings.    If  it  then  be  true,  tlist 
the  release  of  offending  man  from  fotunt  pun* 
ishment,  and  his  restoration  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour, ought,  for  the  interests  of  mankind  them- 
selves, and  for  the  instruction  and  caution  of 
other  bein^,  to  be  so  ^stowed,  that  no  Ucenae 
shall  be  given  to  offence; — that  God  himself, 
whilst  he  manifests  his  compassion,  should  not 
appear  less  iust,  less  holy,  tnan  he  really  is;— 
that  his  autnority  should  be  felt  to  be  as  com- 
pelling, and  thai  disobedience  should  as  truly, 
though  not  unconditionally,  subject  us  to  the 
deserved  penalty,  as  thougn  no  hope  of  forgive- 
ness had  been  exhibited ; — we  ask,  On  what 
scheme,  save  that  which  is  developed  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  these  necessary  conditions 
provided  fori    rfecessary  they  are,  unless  wo 
contend  for  a  license  and  an  impunity  wliich 
shall  annul  all  good  ^vcmment  in  the  uni- 
verse, a  point  for  which  no  reasonable  man 
will  contend ;  and  if  so,  then  we  must  allow 
that  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  when  it 
makes  the  offer  of  pardon  consequent  only  upon 
the  securities  we  have  before  mentionod.    K 
it  be  said,  that  sin  may  be  pardoned  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  divine  prerogative,  the  reply  is, 
tliat  if  this  prerogative  were  exercised  towaid 
a  part  of  mankind  only,  the  passing  by  of  the 
rest  would  be  with  dimculty  reconciled  to  the 
divine  character;  and  if  the  benefit  were  ex- 
tended to  all,  government  would  be  at  an  end 
This  schgne  of  bringing  men  within  the  ex 
ercise  of  a  merciful  prerogative,  does  not  there 
fore  meet  the  obvious  difficulty  of  the  case 
nor  is  it  Improved  by  confining  the  act  of 
grace  only  to  repentant  criminals.     For  in  the 
immediate  view  of  danger,  what  offender,  sur- 
rounded with  the  wreck  of  former  enjoyments, 
feeling  the  vanity  of  guilty  pleasures,  now  past 
for  ever,  and  beholding  the  approach  of  the 
delayed  penal  visitation,  but  would    repent  1 
Were  the  principle  of  granting  pardon  to  re- 
pentance to  re&;ulate  human  governments,  every 
criminal  would  escape,  and  judicial  fomis  woula 
become  a  subject  u>r  ridicule.    Nor  is  it  re- 
cognised by  tne  divine  Being  in  his  conduct  to 
men    in    the  present  state,  although   in   tliis 
world  punishments  arc  not  final  and  absolute. 
Repentance  does  not  restore  health  injured  by 
intemperance ;  property,  wasted  by  profusion : 
or    character,  once  stained  by  dishonourable 
practices.    If  repentance    alone  could   secure 
pardon,  then  all  must  be  pardoned,  and  govern- 
ment dissolved,  as  in  the  case  of  forgiveness 
by  the  exercise  of  mere  prerogative ;  but  if  an 
arbitrary  selection  be  made,  then  different  and 
discordant   principles  of  government  arc   in- 
troduced into  the  divine  administration,  which 
is  a  derogatory  supposition. 

The  question  proposed  abstractedly,  How 
may  mercy  be  extended  to  offending  creatures, 
the  subjects  of  the  divine  government,  without 
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nie«irti*iiie  rice,  hy  lowwmg  the  righteous 
and  Iioty  rharacter  of  God,  and  the  authoritjr 
of  his  goTfrnment,  in  the  maintenance  of 
vfakh  tlw  wiiole  uniTerse  of  beings  are  inter- 
ededl  is,  therefore,  at  once  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  that 
eon  onplov  the  human  mind.  None  of  the 
tiieoriea  which  have  been  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity affords  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
pnWem.  They  assume  principles  either  de- 
BtroaiTC  of  moral  government,  or  which  can- 
not in  the  circumstances  of  man,  be  acted 
^n.  The  only  ans^)^  is  found  in  the  Holy 
bcriptwel.  Tney  alone  show,  and,  indeed, 
tfey  alone  profess  to  show,  how  God  may  be 
"rasi,"  and  yet  the  "instifier"  of  the  ungodly. 
Ckher  schemes  show  now  he  may  be  merciful  j 
bni  ihe  difficulty  does  not  lie  there.  The  Gos- 
pel mwts  it,  by  declaring  "  the  righteousness 
of  God,*  at  the  same  time  that  it  proclaims  his 
Tnerfjr.  The  Toluntary  suffering  of  the  Divine 
Son  of  God  **  for  us/'  that  is,  m  our  room  and 
s«fad,  magnify  the  justice  of  GKxi ;  display  his 
hatrfd  to  sin  ;  proclaim  "the  cxcei^ng  smful- 
ncss"  of  trans^ssion,  by  the  deep  and  painful 
manner  in  whjch  they  were  inflicted  upon  the 
StibstiiDte ;  warn  the  persevering  offender  of 
U»  lerribleness,  as  well  as  the  certainty,  of  his 
pQnishmem ;  and  open  the  gates  of  salvation 
to  every  penitent.  Tt  is  a  pan  of  th^  same 
diTine  plan  also  to  engage  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  awaken  penitence  in  man,  and 
to  lead  ihfi  wanderer  back  to  himself  j  to  re- 
am' oar  fkOen  nature  in  righteousness,  at  the 
moment  we  are  justified  through  faith,  and  to 
place  lis  in  circumstances  in  which  we  may 
MBnefbith  "  walk  not  after  the  flesli,  but  after 
tie  Sfarii."  All  the  ends  of  government  are 
l*rf  ax^vered — no  license  is  given  to  offence, 
— ihe  moral  law  is  unrepealed, — a  day  of  judg- 
m^ot  is  still  ap^iointed, — future  and  eternal 
paibsliments  still  display  their  aw  fill  sanctions, 
—a  B?v  and  sin^lar  display  of  the  awful  purity 
of  the  divine  character  is  afforded, — yet  par- 
don u  offered  to  all  who  seek  it;  and  the 
»^rjU  vorld  may  be  saved. 

WiiJj  Rich  evidence  of  suitableness  to  the 

case  of  mankind,  under  such  lofty  views  of 

ronnectbo  with  the    principles  and  ends  of 

fflors]  goTcmnient,  does  the  doctrine  of  the 

stonement  present  itself    But  other  important 

»nsiderations   are  not  wanting  to  mark  the 

imitfd  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  method  of 

cnroding  mercy  to  the  guilty  which  Chris- 

^!ty  teaches  us  to  have  been  actually  and 

nelaiively  adopted.      It  is  rendered,   indeed,' 

""^'Tthy  of  all  acceptation,"  by  the  circum- 

sttoee  of  iis  meeting  the  difficultirs  we  have 

jiiit  dveli  upon, — diflicultiea  which  could  not 

ctberwise  have  failed  to  make  a  gloomy  im- 

F^uion  upon  every  offender  awakened  to  a 

sct-se  cf  Lis  spiritual  danger  ;  but  it  must  be 

f^  inattentively  considered,  if  it  docs  not 

^-j^nher  commend  itself  to  us,  by  not  only  re- 

gc>t:q^  the  apprehensions  we  might  feel  as  to 

^  irrerity  of  the  divine  Lawgiver,  but  as  ex- 

^^  him  in  our  esteem  as  "  the  righteous 

^^H  vho  lov^h    rigbieousnesa,*'  who  sur 

ffs^nei    his    beloved  Son  to  suffering  and 


death,  that  the  influence  of  moral  goodness 
might  not  be  weakened  in  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures ;  and  as  a  God  of  love,  affording  in 
this  instance  a  view  of  the  tenderness  and 
benignity  of  his  nature  infinitely  more  impres- 
sive and  affecting  than  any  abstract  descrip- 
tion couM  convey,  or  than  any  act  of  creating 
and  providential  power  and  grace  could  ex- 
hibit, and,  therefore,  most  suitable  to  subdua 
that  enmity  which  had  imnaturally  ^rown  up 
in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  and  which,  when 
corrupt,  they  so  easily  transfer  from  a  law 
which  restrains  their  inclination  to  the  Law- 
giver himself  If  it  be  important  to  us  to  know 
the  extent  and  reality  or  our  danger,  by  tho 
death  of  Christ  iris  displayed,  not  in  descrip- 
tion, but  in  the  most  impressive  action ;  if  It 
be  important  that  we  should  have  an  assurance 
of  the  divine  placability  toward  us,  it  hero 
receives  a  demonstration  incapable  of  beine 
heig^htened  ;  if  gratitude  be  the  most  powerfiS 
motive  of  fViture  obedience,  and  one  which 
renders  command  on  the  one  part,  and  active 
service  on  the  other,  "not  grievous  but  joy- 
ous," the  recollection  of  such  obligations  as 
those  which  the  "  love  of  Christ"  has  laid  us 
under,  is  a  perpetual  spring  to  this  energetic 
affection,  and  will  be  tnc  means  of  raising  it 
to  higher  and  more  delightful  activity  for  ever. 
All  that  can  most  powerfully  illustrate  the 
united  tenderness  and  awful  majesty  of  God, 
and  the  odiousness  of  sin ;  all  that  can  win 
back  the  heart  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  Lord, 
and  render  future  obedience  a  matter  of  affec- 
tion and  delight  as  well  as  duty  ;  all  that  can 
extinguish  the  angry  and  malignant  passions 
of  man  to  man  ;  all  that  con  inspire  a  mutual 
benevolence,  and  dispose  to  a  self-denying 
charity  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  all  that  can 
arouse  by  hope,  or  tranquillize  by  faith ;  is  to 
be  found  in  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  ane 
the  principles  and  purposes  for  which  it  WM 
endured. 

The  first  declaration,  on  this  subject,  afier 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  is  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming  unto  him, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  tuieth  away 
the  sin  of  the  world ;"  where  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  John  called  our  Lord,  "the  Lamb  of 
Gkxl,"  he  spoke  of  him  under  a  sacrificial 
character,  and  of  the  effect  of  that  sacrifice  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Thip 
was  said  of  our  Lord,  even  before  he  entered 
on  his  public  ofilice ;  but  if  any  doubt  should 
exist  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Baptist's 
expression,  it  is  removed  by  other  passages,  in 
which  a  similar  allusion  is  adopted,  and  iB 
which  it  is  specifically  applied  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  In  the  AcU 
of  the  Apostles,  the  following  words  of  Isaiali 
are,  by  Fhilip  the  evangelist,  distinctly  applied 
to  Christ,  and  to  his  death :  "  He  was  led  as  a 
sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb 
before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth . 
in  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away :  and  who  shall  declare  his  generation  % 
for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  eartli.''  This  par- 
ticular port  of  the  prophecy  being  appliea  to 
our  Lord's  death,  the  whole  must  relate  to  the 
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subject ;  for  it  U  undoubtedly  one  entire 
prophecy,  and  the  other  ezpressiona  in  it  are 
■till  stron^r :  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  the  chasiisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
hini ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed :  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniauity  of  us  all." 
In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  is  also  a  strong  and 
very  apposite  text,  in  whicn  the  apolication  of 
the  term  "  lamb  "  to  our  Lord,  and  tne  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no  doubt: 
"  Forasmuch  an  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  thines,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,"  1  Peter  i,  18,  19. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus ; 
that  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  conmiencement 
of  his  ministry ;  and  that  St.  Peter,  his  friend, 
companion,  and  Apostle,  subsequent  to  the 
transaction  ;  speak  of  Christ's  death  as  an 
atonement  for  sin,  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
sacrificed. 

^  The  passages  that  follow,  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly Declare  the  atoning  emcacy  of  Christ's 
death :  "  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  worU 
hath  he  appeared  ^o  Put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself"  '*  Christ  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation,"  Heb.  ix,  36,  28. 
''  This  man,  ailer  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sin,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  fi)r  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  ibr 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified,"  Heb.  x,  13.  It 
is  observable,  that  nothing  similar  is  said  of 
the  death  of  any  other  person,  and  that  no 
such  efficacy  is  imputed  to  any  other  martyr- 
dom. '*  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us ;  much  more  then,  being  now  justi- 
fied by  his  blood,  wc  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him:  for  if,  when  wc  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall 
be  saved  by  his  life,"  Rom.  v,  8-10.  The 
words,  "  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,"  show  that  his  death  nad  an  efficacy  in 
our  reconciliation;  but  reconciliation  is  only 
preparatory  to  salvation.  "  He  has  reconciled 
us  to  his  Father  in  his  cross,  and  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death/'  Col.  i,  20,  22. 
Wlua  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these  texts,  is 
in  some  others  spoken  of  sanctification,  which 
is  also  preparatory  to  salvation.  "We  are 
sanctified," — how  1  "  by  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Christ  once  for  all,"  Heb.  x,  10.  In 
the  same  epistle,  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  called 
•*  the  blood  of  tne  covenant  by  which  we  are 
sanctified."  In  these  and  many  other  passages 
that  occur  in  different  parts  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  therefore  asserted  that  the  death  of 
Christ  had  an  efficacy  in  the  procuring  of  hu- 
man salvation.  Such  expressions  are  used 
concerning  no  other  person,  and  the  death  of 
no  other  person;  and  it  is  therefore  evident, 
that  Christ's  death  included  something  more 
than  a  confirmation  of  his  preaching;  some- 
thing more  than  a  pattern  of  a  holy  and  patient 
martyxdom ;  something  more  than  a  necessary 


antecedent  to  his  resurrection,  by  which  bt 
eaye  a  grand  and  clear  proof  of  our  resurreo* 
tion  from  the  dead.  Christ's  death  waa  all 
tbc«e,  but  it  was  soniethinf  more.  It  was  ai» 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind;  and  in 
this  way  only  it  became  the  occompUshment 
of  our  eternal  redemption.  See  Day  op  Expia- 
tion. 

AUGSBURGH.  or  AUGUSTAN  CON- 
FESSION.  In  1530,  a  diet  of  the  German  prin- 
ces was  convened  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  to 
meet  at  Augsburgh,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
composing  the  leligioui  troubles  which  then 
distracted  Gtormany.  On  this  occasion  Melano* 
thon  was  employed  to  draw  up  this  famous  con- 
fession of  faith  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
creed  of  the  Gkrman  reformers,  especially  of 
the  more  temperate  amon^  them.  It  consist- 
ed of  twenty-one  articles,  including  the  iSoXioW' 
ing  points: — The  Trinity,  original  sin,  tlio 
incarnation,  justification  by  faith,  the  word  and 
sacraments,  necessity  of  good  works,  the  per- 

gstuity  of  the  church,  infant  baptism,  the  Lord's 
upper,  repentance  and  confession,  the  proper 
use  of  the  sacraments,  church  order,  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  magistracy,  a  future  judgment, 
firee  will,  the  worship  of*^  saints,  dtc.    It  then 

{>roeeeds  to  state  the  abuses  of  which  the  re- 
brmeris  chiefly  complained,  as  the  denial  of  the 
sacramental  cup  to  tne  laity,  the  celibacy  of 'the 
clergy,  the  mass,  auricular  confession,  forced 
abstinence  from  meats,  monastic  vows,  and  the 
enormous  power  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
confession  was  read  at  a  full  meeting  of  the 
diet,  and  signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
three  other  princes  of  the  German  empire. 

John  Faber,  afterward  archbishop  of  Vienna, 
and  two  other  Catholic  divines,  were  emplo^rcd 
to  draw  up  an  answer  to  this  confession,  wmch 
was  replied  to  by  Melancthon  in  his  "  Apology 
for  the  Augsburgh  Confession"  in  1531.  This 
confession  and  defence;  the  articles  of  Smal* 
cald,  drawn  up  by  Luther;  his  catechisms,  Ac, 
form  the  symbo\ical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
church;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  they  con- 
tain concessions  in  favour  of  some  parta  of 
popery,  particularly  the  real  presence,  that  lew 
rrotestants  in  this  country  would  admit. 

AUGUSTINE,  or,  as  ne  is  sometimes  called 
in  the  court  style  of  the  middle  ages,  St.  Au»>> 
TIN,  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  churchy 
whose  writings  for  many  centuries  had  almoal 
as  potent  an  influence  on  the  religious  opinions 
of  Christendom  as  those  of  Aristotle  exerciaed 
over  philosophy.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  men* 
tioned  as  a  tact,  with  expressions  of  I'^^mt,  that 
the  writings  of  no  man,  those  of  the  Stagiriie 
excepted,  contributed  more  than  those  of  Sc 
Aug;[ustineto  encourage  that  spirit  of  subtle  dis- 
quisition which  subsequently  distinguished  the 
era  of  the  Schoolmen.  He  was  bom,  Novem* 
ber  13th,  A.  D.  3M,  at  Taeasta,  an  episcopal 
city  of  Numidia  in  Africa.  His  parents,  Patxi- 
cius  and  Monica,  were  Christians  of  resneol- 
able  rank  in  life,  who  afforded 'their  son  oU  the 
means  of  instruction  which  his  excellent  genins 
and  wonderful  aptitude  for  learning  seemed  to 
require.  He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  st 
Madura,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old; 
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dimid  fmoved  toCaithage,  to  complete  liui 
Oiiies.   In  botKUieM  ctiiesi  in  «U  the  ferrovr 
of  ure^nerate  youih,  be  entered  eagerijr  into 
the  aedacinfi^  soenee  of  dbsimtioa  and  foUy 
villi  vhich  he  was  suiroonded,  and  became  not 
onlf  dcpnTed  but  infamous  in  hie  condiiet.  In 
ibts  respect  he  was  not  improTed  by  his  subso- 
qaeat  conueeiion  with  the  Manichees,  whose 
uikllow«d  principies  afibrded  an  excuse  for 
liia  inuaorality,  and  threw  a  veil  over  the  Ytlest 
fit  bis  actions.    The  simpiicity  vmA  minuteness 
<iib  which  he  has  narrated  the  numerous  ind- 
deois  of  his  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age, 
tt  his  cdebrated  book  of  '*  Confinsions,"  have 
t&nicd  abundant  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  pro- 
hue  and  infidd  wits  of  this  and  the  last  afie. 
Th^  reflections,  howcYer,  which  acoompcmy  his 
BvraiTe,  are  generally  important  uid  judi- 
<MMs,  ud  furnish  to  the  moral  philosopher 
fopum  iMteriBh  for  a  history  of  tne  Tarietks 
of  the  iiumAn  heart,  and  are  of  superior  value 
to  Uk  homble  Christian  for  the  investigation 
nd  better  knowledge  of  his  own.     With  a 
itraoge  tium^h  not  uncommon  ineonsisteney, 
fev  books  have  been  more  firequmtly  quoted 
tt  aiithority  on  matters  relating  Co  general  lite- 
ntBic  and  philosophy  by  infiets  themselves, 
(^  St.  Aagustine^s  otherwise  despised  "  Con- 
fasbns,"  and  his  "  City  of  God."    But,  what- 
n«r  die  is  taug^ht  in  this  remarkable  piece  oi 
•otobiography,  every  pious  reader  will  be  de- 
fined viih  the  additional  proofs  which  it  con- 
luas  of  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  faithful 
^7^,  especially  on  the  part  of  Christian  pa- 
*^  Monica's  importunate  prayers  to  heaven- 
wUovtd  the  aberrations  of  her  graceless  son, 
^^  he  settled  at  Carthage  as  a  teacher  of 
''^<^;  when  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  lodg- 
ejviih  a  Manichee; — and  when  he  finally  set- 
«d  at  Milan   as  professor  of  rhetoric.    St. 
AiDbros*  was  at  that  time,  A.  D.  384,  bishop 
9f  MHad,  snd  to  his  public  discourses  Augus- 
^  began  to  pay  much  attention.    His  heart 
^^  l^raduauy  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
^"1^  truth,  and  tor  that  important  change  of 
■*«  and  principles  which  constitutes  "  con- 
*^q"     The  circmnstaaces  attending  this 
^^^:  though  often  related,  are  not  unworthy 
"  beui^  repealed,   if  only  to  show  that  the 
*^  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations  was  in 
*^s^2uicc  (he  same  in  those  early  days  as  they 
*K  DOW ;  and  time  was  when  some  of  the  sound- 
lydiTines  and  most  worthy  dignitaries  of  the 
'^^  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
^  vith  amprobation  to  this  well  attested  in- 
•■^  of  change  of  heart.    One  of  his  Chris- 
^  eoamrymen,  Pontinius,  who  held  a  high 
^JJon  at  court,  having  perceived  a  copy  of 
^  mi's  E{>iBtle8  ly  in|;  on  the  table,  entered 
^ty  into  conversauon  with  him  and  his 
^  AUpius  about  the  nature  of  faith  and  the 
|5?»««  of  those  who  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
* ''Jinon.    Au^stine  was  deeply  affected  at 
*^  of  this  visit;  and  when  Pontinius  had 
^^  (pving  vent  to  his  feelings  he  address- 
^  Ajjpius  in  a  most  animated  strain :  "  How 
*J*^  What  shall  we  do  1    Ignorant  people 
^aad  sraze  upon  heaven;   and  we,  with 
**«niing,  (senseless  wretches  that  we  are!) 


behold  we  are  iaunsrsed  in  flesh  and  blood ' 
Are  we  ashamed  to  follow  them  1  Yet  is  it  not 
a  still  greater  shame,  not  even  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low tlMml"  Full  of  remorse  and  contrition 
Augustine  left,  the  house  and  retired  to  a  secret 
part.of  the  garden,  followed  by  his  friend,  who 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  a  partaker  of  his 
g:rief  only  because  he  saw  him  grieved  in  spi- 
rit. Unwilling  to  unman  himself,  as  he  ac- 
counted it,  before  Alipius,  he  left  him;  and 
throwing  himself  down  under  the  branches  of 
a  large  ng  tree  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  tears 
which  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  restrain, 
and  exclaimed  in  bitterness  of  soul,  "  When,  O 
irf)rd,  when  will  thy  anger  cease  1  Why  to- 
morrow 1  Why  not  at  this  time  ?"  He  instantly 
heard  what  he  considered  to  be  the  voice  of 
a  child,  saying  ToUe,  Ug€,  "  Take  and  read." 
These  two  Latin  woids  were  repeated  several 
times;  Augustine  reflected  upon  them,  checked 
his  tears,  received  them  as  the  voice  of  GK)d, 
and  running  into  the  house,  opened,  according 
to  the  divine  direction,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paw 
which  he  had  left  on  the  table,  and  attentively 
read  tlie  first  passage  which  he  found.  It  was 
Romans  ziii,  13, 14;  a  passage  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  him,  in  reference  to  his  former  habits 
and  present  state  of  mind :  "  Not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness, not  in  strife  and  envying :  but  put  ye  on 
THE  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provi- 
sion for  the  flesh  to  ftilfil  the  lusts  thereof.  He 
shut  up  the  book,  and  was  am  axed  that  all  his 
doubts  and  fears  had  vanished.  Alipius  was 
speedily  informed  of  this  wonderful  cnange  in 
his  feelings  and  views ;  and  after  having  desired 
to  see  the  two  verses,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
seeker  he  pointed  out  to  Augustine  the  passage 
which  immediately  follows,  and  which  be  cott- 
sidered  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own  case . 
"  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye, ' 
dec,  Rom.  xiv,  1.  The  two  friends  then  ran  to 
acquaint  Monica  with  these  circumstances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  transported  her  with  joy. 

In  a  frame  of  mind  not  unfamiliar  to  those 
who  have  themselves  had  "  much  forgiven,*' 
Augustine  wished  to  retire  at  once  from  su 
wicked  a  world  as  that  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  first  thirty-two  years  of  his  dissolute  life. 
His  secession,  however,  was  only  a  temporary 
one;  for  he  and  Alipius  were,  a  few  montlis 
afterward,  received  by  baptism  into  the  Chris- 
tian church.  After  naving  composed  several 
religious  treatises  in  his  retreat  near  Tagasta, 
especially  against  the  errors  of  the  Manichees, 
from  which  lie  had  been  so  recently  reclaimed, 
he  was,  in  the  year  392,  ordained  priest  by  Va- 
lerius, bishop  of  Hippo,  now  a  part  of  the  Bar- 
bery States  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  there 
held  a  public  disputation  M^ith  Fortunatus,  a 
celebrated  priest  among  the  Manichees,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  great  spirit  and  success ; 
he  also  wrote  and  preached  largely  and  to  great 
effect  against  the  Donatists  and  Manichees. 
His  reputation  as  a  divine  increased ;  and  he 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  395,  ordainoi  bishop 
of  Hippo,  in  which  high  station  he  continued 
with  great  advanta^  to  wage  war  against  vap 
rious  orders  of  heretics. 
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Augustine  had  hitjkeito  direote^  his  Iheolo* 
gical  artillery  principally  a|^iii8t  tho  predeaii- 
narian  errors  of  the  Mamch^  j  but  he  vas  soon , 
ealled  upon  to  change  his  weapons  and  his  mode 
of  warfare,  in  attacEing  a  new  and  not  less  dan- 
serous  class  of  heretics.  In  the  year  413  he 
bee;an  to  write  against  the  injurious  doctrines 
of  relogius,  a  natire  of  Britain,  who  had  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  and  aoquired 
universal  esteem  by  the  purity  of  his  manners, 
his  piety,  and  his  erudition.  Alarmed  at  the 
consequences  which  seemed  to  him  obyiously  to 
result  from  allowing  that  Adam's  sin  is  trans- 
mitted to  all  his  posterity,  and  fortified  in  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  by  those  of  Origen 
and  RufHnus,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
associated,  he  boldly  denied  tenets  which  he 
did  not  believe.  In  the  defence  of  his  c^inions, 
Pelafius  was  seconded  by  Celestias,  a  man 
equaUy  eminent  ibr  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Their  principles  were  propagated  at  first  rather 
by  hints  and  intimations,  than  by  open  avowal 
and  plain  declarations;  but  this  reserve  was 
laid  aside  when  they  perceived  the  ready  recep- 
tion which  their  doctrines  obtained ;  and  Celes- 
tius  began  zealously  to  disseminate  them  in 
Africa,  while  Pelagius  sowed  the  same  tares  in 
Palestine,  whence  they  were  speedily  trans- 
planted to  almost  every  comer  ot  Christendom. 
If  the  brief  notices,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  respecting  their  tenets,  in  the  writings  of 
their  adversaries,  be  correct,  they  afilnned,  "  It 
is  not  free  will  if  it  rec^uires  tiie  aid  of  G}od ; 
because  every  one  has  it  within  the  power  of 
his  own  will  to  do  any  thing,  or  not  to  do  it. 
Our  victory  over  sin  and  Satan  proceeds  not 
from  the  help  which  Grod  afibrds,  but  is  owing 
to  our  own  tree  will.  The  prayers  which  the 
church  offers  up  either  for  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers  and  other  sinners,  or  for  the  perse- 
verance of  believers,  are  poured  forth  in  vain. 
The  unrestricted  capability  of  men's  own  free 
will  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  these  things,  and 
therefore  no  necessity  exists  for  asking  of  €k>d 
those  things  which  we  are  able  of  ourselves  to 
obtain;  the  gifts  of  grace  being  only  neces- 
sary to  enable  men  to  do  that  more  eaisily  and 
completely  which  yet  they  could  do  themselves 
though  more  slowly  and  with  greater  diAculty ; 
and  that  they  are  perfectly  free  creatures,"  in 
opposition  to  all  the  current  notions  of  predes- 
tination and  reprobation.  These  novel  opi- 
niona  were  refuted  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Je- 
Tom,  as  well  as  by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presby- 
ter, and  they  were  condemned  as  heresies  in  the 
council  of  Uarthage  and  in  that  of  Milevum. 
The  discussions  which  then  arose  have  been 
warmly  agitated  in  various  8ub8«(inent  periods 
of  the  Christian  church,  though  litUe  new  Hght 
has  been  thrown  upon  them  from  that  aseto 
the  present.  In  his  eagerness  to  confute  these 
opponents  St.  Augustine  employed  language  so 
strong  as  made  it  susceptible  of  an  interpreta- 
tion wholly  at  variance  with  the  aoeountability 
of  man.  This  led  to  farther  explonotiDnB  and 
modifications  of  his  sentimenu,  which  were 
multiplied  when  the  Semi-Peiagiaiis  arose,  who 
thougnt  that  the  trath  lay  belw<een  his  docmnes 
and  those  of  the  Pelogioiis.    CoBoemisg  origi- 


nal sin,  he  nMinCained  that  it  was  (9ei4v«d  Awfi 
our  first  parents ;  and  he  believed  he  hod  asiser- 
tained  in  what  the  origilial  sin  converf ed  by 
Adam  to  his  posterity  consisted.    In  hui  sedti- 
ments,  however,  upon  the  letter  point  he  was 
rather  iseonsistcntj  at  one  time  asserting  tlMt 
the  essence  of  origmol  sin  was  eoncupiseenoe, 
and  at  another  expressing  doubts  respeetitig 
his  own  position.    This  subject  was  bequeatf 
ed  as  a  legacy  to  the  schoolmen  of  a  subsequent 
age,  who  exercised  their  subtle  wits  upon  oD 
its  ramifhuitions  down  to  the  period  of  this  eonv^ 
cil  of  Trent.    On  the  consequenees  of  the  fill! 
of  our  first  parents,  St.  Augustine  taught  that 
by  it  human  nature  was  totally  corrufSed,  and 
deprived  of  all  inclination  and  obihty  to  do 
good.    Befi>re  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the 
eariy  fiKthers  held  what,  in  the  langua^  <i€ 
systematic  theology,  is  termed  the  synergestic 
system,  or  the  m^dfnlness  of  human  codpen^ 
tion  in  the  works  of  holiness ;  but  theugn  the 
freedom  of  the  will  was  not  considered  by  them 
as  excluding   or   rendering   unnecessary  ^k 
grace  of  €tod,  yet  much  vagueness  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  manner  in  which  they  express  them- 
selves, because  they  had   not  examined  tlie 
subject  with  the  same  attention  as  the  theolo- 
gians by  whom  they  were  succeeded.    Those 
eariy  divines  generally  used  the  language  q€ 
Scripture,  the  ttrtile  invention  of  oontroversinl 
writers,  not  having  as  yet  displayed  itself,  ex- 
cept on  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
subsidiary  terms  and  learned  distinctions  no( 
being  then  required  by  any  mat  dififerences  of 
opinion.   But  as  soon  as  Pemgius  broached  hife 
errors,  the  attention  of  Christians  was  natu- 
rally turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace.    The  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on 
this  subject,  which  soon  become  those  of  tfae 
mat  body  of  the  Christian  church,  admitted 
tne  necessity  of  divine  grace,  or  the  influenoe 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  our  obedience  to  the  la\ir 
of  God.    He  ascribed  the  renovation  of  o«r 
moral  constitution  wholly  to  this  grace,  denied 
all  cooperation  of  man  with  it  for  answering 
the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  represented  S. 
as  irrrsistiMe.    He  farther  affirmed  that  it  was 
given  only  to  a  ceruin  portion  of  the  humsoi 
race,  to  those  who  showed  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  eanctification,  and  that  it  secured  the  pe*^ 
severance  of  all  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
PUdfere  in  his  "  Afpelle  EiMingeUvm"  has  ^veti 
the  following  as  the  substance  of  that  opinion 
of  the  order  of  predestination  of  which  ^  many 
do  say  that  St.  Austin  was  the  first  author: 
1.  That  CNkI  from  all  eternity  decreed  to  create 
mankind   holy  and  good.     d.  That  he  fbro- 
saw  man,  being  tempted  by  Satan,  would  Ml 
into  sin,  if  God  did  not  hmder  it;  he  decreeiQ 
not  to  hinder.    3.  That  out  of  mankind,  seen 
fhllen  into  sin  and  misery,  he  chose  a  certoitk 
number  to  raise  to  righteousness  and  to  etemsil 
lifb,  and  releoted  the  rest,  leaving  them  in  thetr 
sins.    4.  That  fbr  these  his  chosen  he  decreed 
to  send  his  Son  to  redeem  them,  and  his  Sphrit 
to  call  them  and  sanctify  them*,  the  rest  he 
deersed  to  fbrtoke,  leaving  them  to  Satan  and 
themselves,  and  to  punish  than  fbr  their  siBB.** 
After  Su  Augustine  hod  thus  in  a  gxen*  il»- 
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emmm  mooUed  the  acMiiee  of  tlMology,  and 
kad  combuied  wilh  it  as  an  essential  port  of 
diriiK  truth,  that  tba  iaie  of  mankind  was  do- 
tenDinod  by  the  divine  decree  independentlv  of 
ihttit  own  efforts  and  eondoct,  and  that  tney 
vcre  thus  divided  into  the  elect  and  refwobate, 
it  becftme  necessary,  in  order  to  presenre  oon« 
aatene^,  to  introduce  into  his  system  a  limita- 
tion  with  roepeci  to  baptism,  and  to  prevent 
tbs  opinions  eonoemine   it   from  interfering 
wkh.  thote  which  flowed  from  the  doctrine  of 
iHvdestination.    He  acoonUngly  taught,  that 
Wpcism  brings  with  it  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
tkt  it  is  so  essential,  that  the  omission  of  it 
wiU  expose  us  to  condemnation ;  and  that  it  is 
atteoded  with  reraieration.    He  also  affirmed 
titat  the  rirtoe  of  baptism  is  not  in  the  water : 
thai  ibe  ministers  of  Chnst  perform  the  external 
oeremony,  but  that  Christ  accompanies  it  with 
invisible  grace;  thai  baptism  is  common  to  all, 
whilst ^lace  is  not  so;  and  that  the  same  ex- 
ternal nie  may  be  desith  to  some,  and  life  to 
others.    By  this  distinction  he  rids  himself  of 
ths  difficulty  which  woukl  have  pressed  upon 
lus  scheme  of  theology,  had  pardon,  regenera- 
tion, and  salvation  hota  necessariif  connected 
with  the  ontwaid  ordinance  of  baptism ;  and 
^iu  its  proper  efficacy  to  those  who  are  oom- 
pRlvnded,  as  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  in  the 
(decree  of  the  Almighty.    Many,  however,  of 
tW  wbo  strictly  adhere  to  him  in  other  parts 
of  bis  doctrinal    system,  desert  him  at  this 
poisL    Bishop  Bedell  speaks  thus  in  disponure- 
nuDi  of  his  baptismal  views,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Ward:  **  This  I  do  yield  to  my  Lord  of  Sarum 
most  willingly,  that  the  justification,  sanctifi- 
cation,  lad  adoption  which  children  have  in 
^ptisD)  is  not  Mnivcci  [univocally]  the  same 
wjtb  that  which  odMUi  [adults]  have.    I  think 
the  empbatical  speeches  of  Augustine  against 
t^  Priagiwnt,  and  of  Proq>er,  are  not  so  much 
to  be  Rinded  (who  say  the  Uke  of  the  eucha- 
n«  also)  touching  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
i&  the  case  of  infants ;  and  they  are  very  liln 
the  speeches  of  LdUifranc  and  Guitmnnd  of 
(^A's  preseooe  in  the  sacrament,  opposing 
maci/cr, [truly]  ajaAveri  [truly]  xosacramefUa^ 
'^^:  [sacramentally ;]  which  is  a  false  and 
^fisoAl  contraposition.      The  opinion  of  the 
Fraociscaas  out  of  Scotus  and  Bemaid,  men- 
tioofid  in  the  council  of  Trent,  seems  to  be 
t^  tnie  opiniMi;  for  they  make  the  saera- 
^4b  to  be  efl^ual,  '  because  God  gives  them 
t^Ki  n^H&srilcr  conccmiUnUs;  [regularly 
*<niBpaDying  effects,]  and  to  contain  grace 
^  Qtherwise  than  aa  an  effectual  sign ;  and 
I  t^  i^raec  is  received  by  tl^m  as  an  investiture 
bj  a  ring  or  sta^  which  is  cbngnAndo^  [by 
^|>tMa.]    Consider  that  i  f  you  will  aver,  that 
^(^fia  washes  awajr  otherwise  than  sacra- 
^'^BtaOj^,  that  is,  obsignatorily,  original  ain; 
TS  y<»  must  alb>w  tluit  manner  oi  washing 
^ffiuGR  actual  sins;  and  vou  must  make  two 
*«A  of  justification,  one  ior  children,  another 
^^A^aUi;  [adults;]  and  (which  fMSses  all  the 
'^i  Ton  must  find  some  promise  in  Gkxl*s 
^*'*^asi  wherein  he  ^nds  himself  to  waah 
^7  iK  withooi  fiiith  or  repentance.    By  this 
^^^^^Toujmiat  also  maintain  that  children 
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do  smrituallw  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink 
his  olood,  it  they  receive  the  eucharist  as  for 
ages  they  did,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  pass- 
over  they  maj;  and  sith  [if]  Uio  use  or  this 
sacrament  tastes  ^wfties  [as  often  as  it  is  used] 
must  needs  confer  grace,  it  seems  it  were 
necessary  to  let  them  communicate,  and  the 
oftener  tne  better,  to  the  intent  they  might  be 
strong  in  grace:  which  opinion,  though  St. 
Austin  and  many  more  of  the  ancients  do 
maintain,  I  believe  you  will  not  easily  conde- 
scend unto,  or  that  children  dying  without 
baptism  are  damned."  These  remarks  are  im- 
portant, as  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  the 
personal  friend  of  Father  Paul,  who  wrote  the 
History  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  the  various  discussions  which  have  anscn 
coneeming  predestination  and  the  doctrines 
with  which  it  is  connected,  some  modem  di- 
vines have  quoted  the  arguments  of  St.  Ai^;tis- 
tine  against  the  Manichees,  and  others  those 
whieh  be  employed  against  the  Pelagians,  ac- 
cording to  the  discordant  views  which  the 
combatants  severally  entertain  on  these  contro- 
verted points.  One  of  them  has  thus  expressed 
himselr,  in  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  St.  Au- 
gustine with  himself: — "  The  heresy  of  Pela- 
gius  being  suppressed,  the  catholic  doctrine  in 
tnat  point  became  more  settled  and  confirmed 
by  the  opposition ;  such  freedom  being  left  to 
the  will  or  man,  as  was  subservient  unto  grace, 
cooperating  in  some  measure  with  those  hea- 
venly influences.  And  so  much  is  confessed 
by  St.  Augustine  himself,  where  he  asks  this 
(question,  'Doth  any  man  affirm  that  free  will 
is  perished  utteriy  from  man  by  the  fall  of 
Adam  V  And  thereunto  he  makes  this  answer : 
'Freedom  is  perished  by  sin;  but  it  is  that 
freedom  only  which  we  had  in  paradise^  of 
having  perfect  righteousness  with  immortality.' 
For,  otherwise,  it  appears  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  man  was  not  merely  passive  in  all  the  acts 
of  grace  which  conduced  to  glory,  according 
to  the  memorable  saying  of  his,  so  common  in 
the  mouths  of  all  men,  '  He  who  first  made  us 
without  our  help  will  not  vouchsafe  to  save  us 
at  last  without  our  concurrence.'  If  any  harsher 
expressions  have  escaped  his  pen,  (as  commonly 
it  happeneth  in  the  heats  of  a  disputation,} 
they  are  to  be  qualified  by  this  last  rule,  and 
by  that  before,  in  which  it  was  affirmed,  that 
'Qod  could  not  with  justice  judge  and  con- 
denm  the  world,  if  all  men's  sins  proceeded 
not  from  their  own  ftee  will,  but  from  some 
overruling  providence  which  inforced  them  to- 
il.' "  Another  admirer  of  this  father  offers  the 
following  as  an  attempt  at  reconciliation :  "  St. 
Augustine  denied  that  the  oodperation  of  man 
is  at  all  exerted  to  produce  the  renewal  of  our 
nature;  but,  when  the  renewal  had  been  pro- 
duced, he  admitted  that  there  was  an  exereise 
of  the  will  combined  with  the  woricings  of 
grace.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  work 
against  the  Manichaeans,  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
thus  expraases  himself:  'Who  is  it  that  will 
not  exclaim,  How  foolish  ilisto  deliver  precepts 
to  that  manvfko  is  not  at  Uberty  to  pffform  wkai 
is  c&mimafudedt  And  Juno  unjust  U  is  to  to^ 
demn  him  who  had  not  power  to  fulfil  (he  tem^ 
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mands !  Yet  these  unbimy  persons  [the  Mani- 
eheesj  do  not  pereeiTe  that  they  are  ascribing 
such  injustice  and  want  of  eauity  to  Qod.  But 
what  ereater  truth  is  there  than  this,  that  Qod 
has  ddivered  preeepu,  and  that  human  spirits 
have  freedom  of  willV  Elsewhere  he  says, 
*  Nothing  is  more  within  our  power  than  our 
•own  will.  The  will  is  that  by  which  we  com- 
mit sin.  and  by  which  we  ure  righteously.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  writer  of 
these  passages  admitted  the  liberty  of  the  hu- 
man will,  Mid  the  necessity  of  our  own  exer- 
tions in  conjunction  with  divine  grace.  How 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  general  doc- 
trine, is  perhaps  indicated  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  book  De  Graiid  et  lib.  Arbt- 
triOj  e.  17.  Speaking  of  ^ce  he  says,  *  That 
we  may  will  God  works  without  us ;  but  when 
we  wiU,  and  so  will  as  to  <20,  he  co-works  with 
us;  yet  imless  he  either  works  that  we  may 
wiU,  or  co-works  when  we  do  will,  we  are 
utterly  incapable  of  doine  any  thing  in  the 
good  worics  of  piety.' "  These  arc  but  very 
riiffht  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  learned 
and  ingenious  men  have  tried  to  sive  a  kind 
of  S3rmmetrical  proportion  to  this  lather's  doc- 
trinal system.  Several  large  treatises  have 
been  published  with  the  same  praiseworthy 
intention ;  the  pious  authors  of  them  either 
entirely  forgetting,  or  having  never  read,  the 
rather  latinidinarian  indulgence  of  oi)inion 
which  St  Augustine  claims  for  ^himself  in  his 
"  Retractations,"  in  which  he  has  queJified  the 
harshness  of  his  previous  assertions  on  many 
subjects.  If,  however,  an  estimate  may  bie 
forausd  of  what  this  father  intended  in  his  va- 
rious pacificatory  doctrinal  explanations  from 
what  he  has  actually  admittea  and  expressed, 
it  may  be  safely  amrmed  that  no  systematic 
writer  of  theology  seems  so  completely  to  have 
entered  into  the  last  and  best  views  of  the 
bishop  of  Hippo,  or  so  nearly  reconciled  the 
apparent  discordances  in  them,  as  Anninins 
has  done;  and  few  other  authors  have  rendered 
more  ample  justice  to  his  sentiments,  talents, 
and  character,  than  the  famous  Dutch  Professor. 

Many  were  the  theological  labours  to  which 
he  was  invited  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
tem]x>raries;  and  hastily  as  some  of  his  lucu- 
brations were  executed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
among  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  treatises 
on  dinerent  subjects,  some  are  of  inferior  value 
and  unworthy  of  the  fame  which  he  had  ac- 
miired  in  the  church.  After  a  life  of  various 
changes,  and  of  a  mixed  character,  he  died 
A.  D.430,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age; 
having  been  harassed  at  the  close  of  lifb  oy 
seeing  his  country  invaded  by  the  Vandals, 
and  uie  city  of  which  he  was  the  bishop  be- 
sieged. Though  those  bf^rbarians  took  Hippo 
and  burned  it,  they  saved  his  library,  which 
contained  his  voluminous  writings. 

St.  Au^stine  was  a  diligent  man  in  the 
sacred  calling ;  and  that  the  office  of  a  bishop 
even  in  that  age  of  the  church  was  no  sinecure, 
It  evident  from  several  notices  in  his  letters. 
At  the  close  of  one  addressed  to  Mareellinus 
hs  gives  the  subjoined  aoeount:  "If  I  were 
aUe  to  give  you  a  narrative  of  the  manner  in 


which  I  spepd  my  time,  you  would  be  both  tar- 
prised  and  distressed  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  affairs  which  oppress  me  wiQumt 
my  being  able  to  suspend  them.    For  when 
some  little  leisure  is  allowed  me  by  those  who 
daily  attend  upon  me  about  business^  and  who 
are  so  urgent  with  me  that  I  can  neither  shvn 
them  nor  ought  to  despise  them,  I  have  always 
some  other  writings  to  compose,  which  indeed 
ought  to  be  preferred,  [to  tnose  which  Mareel- 
linus requested,!  because  the  present  juncmie 
will  not  permit  them  to  be  postponed.    For  the 
rule  of  cnarity  is,  not  to  consider  the  CTeatneaa 
of  the  friendsnip,  but  the  necessity  of  me  affidr. 
Thus  I  have  continually  somethmg  or  other  to 
compose  which  diverts  me  from  writing  what 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations, 
during  the  little  intervals  in  that  multiplicity 
of  business  with  which  I  am  burdened  either 
through  the  warns  or  the  passions  of  others.'' 
He  frequently  complains  of  this  oppressive 
weight  of  occupation  in  which  his  love  of  his 
flo<£  had  engaged  him,  by  obeying  the  Apos- 
tolical precept,  which  foroids  Christians  mnn 
going  to  law  before  Pagan  tribunals.    In  refer- 
ence to  this  employment  his  biographer,  Posi- 
donius,  says :  "  At  the  desire  of  Christians,  or 
of  men  belonging  to  any  sect  whatever,^  he 
would  hear  causes  with  patience  and  attention, 
sometimes  till  the  usual  hour  of  eating,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  day  without  eatin]^  at  alL 
observing  the  dispositions  of  the  parties,  mod 
how  much  they  aavanced  or  decreased  in  faith 
and  good  works  *,  and  when  he  had  opportimity* 
he  instructed  them  in  the  law  of  Grod,  and  gava 
them  suitable  advice,  re(|uiring  nothing  of  Siem 
except    Christian    obedience.    He    sometimes 
wrote  letters,  when  desired,  on  temporal  sub- 
jects; but  looked  upon  all  this  as  unprofitable 
occupation,  which  drew  him  aside  nvm  that 
which  was  better  and  more  agreeable  to  hina- 
self." 

The  character  of  this  eminent  father  has 
been  much  misrepresented  both  as  a  man  auod 
as  a  writer.  Whoever  looks  into  his  writings 
for  accurate  and  enlarged  views  of  Christian 
doctrine,  looks  for  that  which  C4>uld  not  be  ex- 

gcted  in  the  very  infancy  of  Bibliced  criticism, 
e  was  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  and  the 
degenerate  taste  of  that  age  must  be  blamed, 
rather  than  the  individual  who  wrote  in  the 
style  which  then  prevailed.  The  learning  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  particularly  his  knowledge 
of  Ghew,  have  been  disputed ;  and  hence  the 
importance  of  his  Biblical  criticisms  has  been 
depreciated.  In  the  account  of  the  early  part 
of  his  life  ho  confesses  his  great  aversion  to 
the  study  of  that  language;  and  as  he  tells  us, 
in  his  maturer  a^,  that  he  read  the  Platonists 
in  a  Latin  version,  it  has  perhaps  been  too 
hastily  concluded  that  he  never  made  any  grent 
proficiency  in  it.  But  though  it  be  allowed 
that  his  comments  on  Scripture  consist  chic^fly 
of  popular  reflections,  spiritual  and  moral,  or 
allegorical  and  mystical  perversions  of  the  lite- 
ral meaning ;  yet  the  works  of  this  fathet  are 
not  wholly  destitute  of  remarks  and  ciitieal 
interpretations,  that  are  pertinent  and  jm^ 
eious :  to  such,  after  a  ssriesof  extracts  from  hts 
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uJtJBgt,  Dr.  Lftrdser  hm  referred  his  vtadera. 
Willi  regaid  ta  his  knowledge  of  Gredc,  this 
japaftiafani  candid  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
bundentood  that  language  better  than  some 
itffe  supposed;  and  he  hu  cited  seTeral  pas- 
ttges  fiom  which  it  may  be  pereeiyed,  that  St. 
innstine  frequently  compaied  his  copies  of 
tk  Latin  Tersion  with  those  of  the  Ghreek  ori* 
^inai.  Le  Clerc  himsdf  allows  that  he  some- 
tma  ei^ains  Greek  words  and  phrases  in  a 
Wf  kbaUMB  manner.  Indeed,  the  oom- 
■escemeiit  of  his  correspondence  with  St. 
Janim  prores  him  to  have  been  no  eontempti- 
Ue  eritic  In  this  he  besought  him,  in  the 
Dane  of  all  the  African  chmches,  to  ajsfily 
kimadf  to  the  translation  into  Latin  ot  the 
Gmk  inierprelers  of  Scripture,  rather  than  to 
eBtcrvpoQ  a  new  translation  from  the  original 
Hebrew;  and  to  point  out  those  passages  in 
Tlbe^  the  Hebrew  differed  from  the  £plua- 
OBL,  n  he  had  previously  done  in  the  book  of 
Job.  YoUsire  and  other  profane  witi  haYe,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  bufibonery,  impeached  his 
Boral  coodact  i  but  their  charges,  when  impar- 
tiaUy  examined,  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  in 
igatnnce  or  in  malice.  They  resemble  those 
vhieh  the  same  paities  prefer  against  Prophets, 
ApQstks,  and  against  Christ  hims^  Moshdm 
•bMrrea  that  Augustine's  high  r^>utalion  illed 
ihe  Chratian  wond ;  and  "  not  without  reason, 
■saranetyof  mac  and  shining  qualities  were 
oiled  in  the  character  of  that  illustrious  man. 
AsabUroe  genius,  an  unintemipCed  and  zeal« 
ni  pQisait  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  applioa- 
iiM,  IB  inrinoible  patience,  a  sincere  piety, 
and  a  nbtle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  esta- 
Uidi  hii  fame  upon  the  most  lasting  founds- 
(Mu.''  Such  a  testimony  as  this  far  outweighs 
dtt  Tit^)erative  remarks  and  petty  sneers  of  a 
i^o«nul  mfidels.    See   Pelagians   and    6y- 


AUQUSTUS,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  sue- 
of  JuliuB  Caesar.  The  battle  of  Actium, 
I  he  fought  with  Mark  Antony,  and  which 
him  master  of  the  empire,  happened  £f- 
temyeora  before  the  birth  or  Christ.  This  is 
the  emperor  who  u)pointed  the  enrolment 
■otioiMd  Luke  ii,  i,  which  obU^ed  Joseph 
*id  the  Vir»n  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the 
pi*n  where  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  Augustus 
prarand  the  crown  of  Judca  for  Herod,  from 
tb  Roman  senate.  After  the  defeat  of  Mark 
Afll^if,  Herod  adhered  to  Augustus,  and  was 
*lv«)rF  fiuthfiil  to  him ;  so  that  Augustus  load- 
^Mn  with  honours  and  riches. 

A?KN,  a  city  of  Egypt,  afterward  called 
Bdttpohs,  and  C5n,  Ezek.  xxx,  17.  Herodotus 
^fawps  OS  that  in  this  city  there  was  an  annual 
IHJcsdttf  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  a  temple 
wsed  to  him.  It  ajipears,  however,  highly 
^"AaUe,  by  the  behaviour  of  Pharaoh  to  Jo- 
*^  and  Jacob,  and  especially  by  Joseph's 
^ (spiegerve  the  land  to  the  pnests,  Gen. 
ibvit »,  06^  that  the  true  reli^on  prevailed 
*%ypt  in  his  time;  and  it  is  mcvedible  that 
^>Vs  should  have  married  the  danagfater  of 
gfjntst  of  On,  had  that  name  amon^  the 
JBTfiMis  dsBoCed  only  the  mtsrial  light; 
^m,  hofvevcr,  no  doabt  thflf,  likt  all  tin 


rest  of  the  world,  kloltzed  in  after  times,  aiid 
to  which  we  find  a  temple  dedicated  among  the 
Canaanites,  under  this  name,  Joshua  vii,  £ 

AVENCSIR  OF  BLOOD.  He  who  prose- 
cuted the  man-slayer  under  the  law  was  called 
the  avenger  of  blood,  and  had  a  right  to  slay 
the  person,  if  he  found  him  without  a  city  of 
refuge.    See  Gobl. 

A  V  IMS,  a  people  descended  from  Hevus,  the 
son  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  at  first  in  the 
country  which  was  afterward  possMsed  by  the 
Caphtorims,  or  Philistines.  The  Scripture  says 
expressly,  that  the  Caphtorims  drove  out  the 
Avims,  who  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even  unto 
Azzah,  Deut.  U,  23.  There  were  also  Avims, 
or  Hivites,  at  Shechem,  or  Gbbeon,  Joslma 
xi,  19;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  were 
Hivites.  Lastly,  there  were  some  of  them 
beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Heimon. 
Bochart  thinks,  that  Cadmus,  who  conducted 
a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  into  Oreece,  was 
a  Hivite.  His  name,  Cadmus,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  Kedem,  "the  east"  because  he  came 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  name  of  his  wife  Hermione  was  taken  from 
Mount  Hcrmon,  at  the  foot  whereof  the  Hivites 
dwelt.  The  metamorphoses  of  the  companions 
of  Cadmus  into  seipents  is  founded  upon  the 
signification  of  the  name  of  Hivites,  wnich,  in 
the  Phoenician  language,  signifies  serpents. 

AZARIAH.  or  UZZIAH,  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Amaziah.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  a^ 
of  sixteen  years,  and  reigned  fifty-two  years  in 
Jerusalem;  his  mother's  name  being  Jechdiah, 
2  Kings  XV.  Azariah  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Liord ;  nevertheless  he  did 
not  destroy  the  high  places ;  and,  against  the 
expressprohtbition  of  Ood,  the  people  continued 
to  socrince  there.  Having  taken  upon  him  to 
offer  incense  in  the  temple,  which  omce  belong- 
ed entirely  to  the  priests,  he  was  struck  with  a 
leprosy^  and  cominued  without  the  city^  separa- 
ted from  other  men  until  the  day  of  ms  death, 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  Josephus  says,  that  upon  this 
occasion  a  great  earthquake  nappened;  and 
that  the  temple  opening  at  the  top,  a  ray  of 
light  darted  upon  tne  king's  forehead,  the  very 
moment  he  took  the  censer  into  his  hand,  and 
he  instantly  became  a  leper ;  nay,  that  the  earth- 
quake was  so  very  violent,  that  it  tore  in  sunder 
a  mountain  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  rolled  one 
half  of  it  over  and  over  to  the  distance  of  four 
f^irlongs,  till  at  length  it  was  stopped  by  another 
mountain  which  stood  over  against  it;  but 
choked  up  the  highway,  and  covmd  the  king's 
gardens  with  dust.  This  is  what  Josepmis 
adds  to  the  history  related  in  the  Chronicles ; 
but  the  truth  of  it  may  be  justly  suspected.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  very  great  earth- 
(^tiake  in  the  rei^  of  Uxziah ;  for  Amos,  chap, 
i,  i,  and  Zechariah,  chap,  xiv,  5,  make  mention 
of  it :  however,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  happened 
at  the  very  time  that  Ucziah  took  upon  mm  to 
offer  incense. 

Daring  the  time  that  Uzzlah  was  a  leper,  his 
son  Jotham,  as  his  fktber's  viceroy,  took  the 
paUic  administration  upon  himself,  and  s«io> 
ceeded  him  after  his  deaiUi,  which  happened  ia 
th*if^FHNeond  ywof  his  reign.  A.  M.  8946 
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Hit  was  not  buried  in  the  royal  iepulchre;  Imt 
in  the  same  field,  at  aome  diatance,  on  account 
of  his  leprosy. 

The  nrst  part  of  Uzsiah'a  reif^  was  very 
•ttccessftil :  he  obtained  great  advantagea  over 
the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and  Arabians. 
He  made  additions  to  the  fortifications  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  always  kept  an  army  on  foot  of 
three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  men,  and 
upwards,  2  Chron.  xxTi;  and  he  had  f^reai 
magazinesj  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  aims, 
as  well  offensive  as  defensive;  and  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  agriculture. 

BAAL,  BEL,  or  BELUS,  denoting  lord,  a 
divinity  amonfi^  several  ancient  nations;  as. the 
Canaanites,  Phcanicians.  Sidonians,  Cartha- 
g:inians,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assy- 
nans.  The  term  Baal^  which  is  itself  an 
mipetlative,  served  at  first  to  denote  the  true 
Clod,  among  those  who  adhered  to  the  true  re- 
li^on.  Accordingly,  the  Phcenicians,  being 
originally  Canaanites,  havine  once  had,  as 
vcU  as  the  rest  of  their  kindred,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  GK)d,  probably  called  him  BatU^  or 
k0fd.  But  they,  as  well  as  other  nations,  gra- 
flually  degenerating  into  idolatry,  applied  this 
appellation  to  their  respective  idols;  and  thus 
were  introduced  a  variety  of  divinities,  called 
Baalim,  or  Baal,  with  some  epithet  annexed  to 
it,  as  Baal  Bertlh,  Baal  Gad,  Baal  Moloch, 
Baal  Peor,  Baal  Zebvby  &e.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  descendants  of  Ham  first  wor- 
ah^yped  the  sun  under  the  title  of  Baal,  2 
Sings  xxiii,  5,  1 1 ;  and  that  they  afterward  as- 
erib«i  it  to  the  patriarch  who  was  the  head  of 
teir  line;  making  the  sun  only  an  emblem 
0f  his  influence  or  power.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, thait  when  the  custom  prevailed  of  deify- 
ing and  worshipping  those  who  were  in  any 
respect  distinguished  among  mankind,  the  ap- 
pellation of  Baal  was  not  restricted  to  the  sun, 
tmt  extended  to  those  eminent  persons  who 
were  deified,  and  who  became  objects  of  wor- 
ship in  different  nations.  The  Phoenicians  had 
Several  divinities  of  this  kind,  who  were  not 
intended  to  represent  the  sun.  It  is  probable 
that  Baal,  Belua,  or  Bel,  the  great  gCKl  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  also  of  the  Sidonians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  who,  from  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  appears  to  have  been 
delighted  with  human  sacnfio^  was  the  Mo- 
loch of  the  Ammonites^  the  Cfhronus  of  the 
Greeks,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  adoration 
ifl  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes,  and  all 
other  countries  where  divine  honours  were  paid 
him ;  and  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  In  process 
of  tune,  many  other  deities,  beside  the  princi- 
pal ones  iust  mentioned,  were  distinguished 
oy  the  title  of  Baal  among  the  Phcenicians, 
particularly  those  of  Tyre,  and  of  course 
among  the  Carthafipnians,  and  other  nations. 
Buch  were  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo, 
or  the  sun. 

The  temples  and  altars  of  Baal  were  cene- 
nUly  placed  on  emlnenees:  they  were  places 
liMwsed  by  walls,  within  which  was  maintained 
*  perpetual  fire;  and  tomt  of  them  had  statues 
oi^.iiiiaces,  called  in^  fitevipaunB  " Chomanim." 


Maundrell,  in  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jt 
ruaalem,  observed  some  remains  of  tbcse  c& 
closures  in  Syria.  Baal  had  liis  prophets  and 
his  priests  in  great  numbers;  accordingly,  we 
read  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  that 
were  fed  at  the  table  of  Jezebel  only;  and  thejr 
conducted  the  worship  of  this  deity,  by  offering 
sacrifices,  by  dancing  round  his  altar  with  yio- 
lent  gesticulations  and  exclamations,  by  cuuing 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  by 
raving  and  |)retending  to  prophesy,  as  if  they 
were  possessed  by  some  invisible  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  the 
name  Baal  so  much  in  '  popular  use  east  of 
Babylonia;  but  it  was  general  west  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  to  the  very  extremity  of  western 
EiUrope,  including  the  British  isles.  The  war- 
ship of  Bel,  Belus,  Belenus,  or  Beimus,  was 
general  throughout  the  British  islands;  and 
certain  of  its  rites  and  observances  are  still 
maintained  among  us,  notwitliatanding  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  durin?  so  many 
ages.  A  town  in  Perthshire,  on  ihe  borders 
of  the  Highlands,  is  called  THUiebeltane  or 
T\MiebeUant ;  that  is,  iheeminerue,  or  rising 
ground,  of  the  Jin  of  Baal.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  Druidical  temple  of  eight  upright 
stone*,  whore  it  is  supposed  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled. At  some  distance  from  this  is  another 
temple  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller ;  and  near 
it  a  well  still  held  in  great  veneration.  On 
Beltane  momine,  superstitious  people  go  to 
this  well,  and  drink  of  it ;  then  they  make  a 
procession  round  it  nine  times.  After  this  they 
in  like  manner  go  round  the  temple.  So  dee^ 
rooted  is  this  Heathenish  superstition  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  reckon  themselves  good 
Protestants,  that  they  will  not  neglect  these 
rites,  even  when  Beltane  falls  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  Ireland,  Bel-tein  is  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice. 
There,  as  they  make  fires  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
every  member  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass 
though  the  fire;  as  they  reckon  this  ceremony 
necessary  to  ensure  ^ood  fortune  through  the 
succeeding  year.  This  resembles  the  rites  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Polilia.  Bd-tein  is  also 
observed  in  Lancashire. 

In  Wales,  this  annual  fire  is  kindled  in  ao- 
tumn,  on  the  first  day  of  November;  which 
being  neither  at  the  solstice  nor  equinox,  de- 
serves attention.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  lapse  of  ages  has  removed 
it  from  its  ancient  station,  and  that  the  observ- 
ance is  kept  on  the  same  day,  nominally, 
though  that  be  now  removed  some  weeks  back- 
ward from  its  true  station.  However  that  may 
be,  in  North  Wales  especially,  this  fiire  is  at- 
tended by  many  ceremonies ;  such  as  running 
through  the  fire  and  smoke,  each  participator 
casting  a  stone  into  the  fire. 

The  Hebrews  often  imitated  the  idolatry  of 
the  Canaanites  in  adoring  Baal.  They  offered 
human  sacrifice-s  to  htm  in  groves,  upon  high 
places,  and  upon  the  terraces  of  houses.  Baal 
bad  priests' and  prophets  consecrated  to  his 
service.  All  sorts  of  infisunous  and  immodest 
actions  were  eommitted  in  the  festivals  of  Baal 
•adAstarte.    See Jer. xxxii,35;  SKingaxtuj 
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lb;  xiiii,  4,  5,  IS ;  1  Kings  ZTiii,  29 ;  9  Kin^ 
1, 19;  1  Kmga  xiv,  84;  xv,  12:  2 Kings  xxiii, 
7;  Hosea  Ir,  14.  This  false  deity  is  trequently 
BKfltioaed  in  Scripture  in  the  piursl  number, 
Bsalm^  which  may  intimate  that  the  name 
Bodl  vas  given  to  seTcral  different  deities. 

There  were  many  cities  in  Palestine,  whose 
oames  were  compounded  of  Baal  and  some 
other  vord:  vhether  it  was  that  the  god  Baal 
vas  adored  in  them,  or  that  these  places  were 
looked  iqxm  as  the  capital  cities, — lards  of 
their  respective  provinces, — is  uncertain, 

BAAL  BERiTH,  the  god  of  the  Shechcm- 
ites,  Judges  viii,  33 ;  ix,  4, 46. 

BAAL  PEOR.  Peor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  part  of  Mount  Abarim ;  and  Baal  was 
the  <;Ttftt  idol  or  chief  god  of  the  Phcanicians, 
and  vas  imown  and  worshipped  under  a  similar 
nauM,  widi  tumultuous  axid  obsoene  rites,  all 
oTtT  Asia.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the 
Babybfuans.  Baal,  by  itself,  si^ifies  lord^ 
and  vas  a  name  of  the  solar  or  pnncipal  god. 
Bm  h  was  also  variously  compounded,  in  ulu- 
sion  to  the  different  characters  and  attributes 
of  the  particolar  or  local  deities  who  were 
known  by  it,  as  Baal  Peor,  Baal  Zebub,  Baal 
&phon,  Ajc.  Baal  Peor,  then,  was  probably 
the  temple  of  an  idol  belonging  to  the  Moab- 
m,  on  Mount  Abarim,  whi(£  the  Israelites 
vonhipped  when  encamped  at  Shiitim;  this 
hroogfat  a  plague  upon  them,  of  which  twenty- 
four  ihoosand  died,  Num.  xzzv.  Chemosn, 
the  abominaUon  of  Moab,  to  whom  Solomon 
oected  aa  ahar,  1  Kings  zi,  7,  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  same  deity.  Baal  Peor  nas  been 
&rther  mpposed  by  some  to  have  been  Priapus ; 
by  oUxn,  Saturn;  by  others,  Pluto;  and  by 
othen  t^ain,  Adonis.  Mr.  Faber  agrees  witJi 
Cahset  ui  making  Baal  Peor  the  same  with 
Adonis;  a  part  of  whose  worship  consisted  in 
bewailing  hmi  with  funeral  rites,  as  one  lost  or 
dnd.  and  afterward  welcoming,  with  extrava- 
fvtt  joy,  his  fictitious  return  to  life.  He  was 
JQ  as  eminent  degree  the  god  of  impurity. 
H^tta,  speakinff  of  the  worship  of  this  idol, 
cBnV^^y  ^^"^  ^' "  ^^^  shame,'*  Hos.  ix,  10. 
Vaintbentes  of  this  deitv  the  Moabite  and 
Midiattke  women  seduced  toe  Israelites  to  join. 

BAAL  ZEBUB,  BEELZEBUB,  or  BEL- 
ZEBUB,  signifies  tke  god  of  fiUSy  and  was  an 
idol  of  tba  Qcronites.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
ooTer  how  this  liaise  deity  obtained  its  name. 
Sooe  commentators  think  that  he  was  called 
Baal  Samin,  or  the  lord  of  heaven ;  but  that 
^  Jevi,  from  contempt,  gave  htm  the  name 
<^f  Baal-zebab.  Others  with  greater  reason  be- 
tine^  that  he  was  denominated  **  the  sod  of 
^'  by  his  votaries,  because  he  defended  them 
te  dies,  which  are  exceedingly  troublesome  in 
^  eoantries ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
^(9ns  worshipped  Hercules  under  the  appella- 
^  of  'Aftf/<«i«(,  th€  fiu  chaser,  JPliny  is  of 
^ftnioii,  that  the  name  of  Achor,  the  god  in- 
^^  ai  Cyiene  against  flies,  is  deriv«l  from 
ActtroB,  or  Ekron,  where   Baal-zebub  was 

*^ihipped,  and  where  he  hod  a  famous  temple 

^vade.    Winkelman  has  given  the  figures 

•f  ti»  lieads,  *'  both  of  them  images  of  Jupiter, 
«^by  the  Greeks  'K-Hf.vtmq^  and  by  the  Bo- 


mans  Muaeariiai  that  is  to  tay,fiy drivers  $u 
to  this  Jupiter  was  attributed  the  function  of 
driving  away  flies.'' 

It  is  evident  that  Beelzebub  was  considered 
as  the  patron  deity  of  medicine;  for  this  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  conduct  of  Ahaziah,  9 
Kinn  i.  The  Ghreek  mythology  considered 
Apmlo  as  the  god  of  meaictne,  aind  attributed 
also  to  him  those  possessions  by  a  pythoiuc 
spirit  which  occasionally  perplexed  spectatorsi 
and  of  which  we  have  an  mstance  in  Acts  xvi, 
19.  Apollo,  too,  was  the  sun.  Hence  we  pn^ 
bably  see  the  reason  why  Ahaziah  sent  to  Beel- 
zebub to  inquire  the  issue  of  his  accident;  since 
Beelzebub  was  Apollo,  and  Apollo  was  the  cod 
of  physic  The  Jews,  who  cnanged  B^lzAub 
into  Beelztbul,  "  god  of  a  dunghill,"  perhaps 
had  a  reference  to  the  Greek  of  fytho^  which 
si^ifies  pyi/rtJUd,  In  Scripture  oeelzebub  is 
ciuled  "  the  prince  of  devils,"  MaU.  xii,  Si; 
Luke  xi,  15 ;  merely,  it  would  seem^  through 
the  application  of  the  name  of  the  chief  idol  of 
the  Heathen  world  to  the  nrince  of  evil  spirits. 
This  was  natural,  since  tne  Jews  were  taught 
in  their  own  Scriptures  to  consider  all  the  idols 
of  the  Heathens  "  devils."  Those  ooonmentA- 
tors  who  thiflc  that  the  idol  of  Ekron  himself 
is  intended,  have  indulged  in  an  improbable 
fancy.    See  Hornet. 

BAAL  ZEPHON,  or  tke  god  of  the  waiek 
tower,  was  probably  the  temple  of  some  idol, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  fer  a  place  of 
observation  for  the  neighbouring  sea  and  coun- 
try, and  a  beacon  to  the  travellers  by  eithiv. 
It  was  situated  on  a  cape  or  promontory  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  western  or  Heroopolitan 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, over  against  Pihahiroth,  or  the  open* 
ing  in  the  mountains  which  led  firom  the  de- 
sert, on  the  side  of  Egypt,  to  the  Red  Sea. 

BAASHA,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  belonging  to  Nadab,  the 
son  of  Jeroboam,  kine  of  Israel.  Baasha  kill- 
ed his  master  treacherously  at  the  siese  of 
Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  A.  M. 
3051,  and  usurped  the  crown,  which  he  pos- 
sessed twcnty-iour  years^  1  Kings  xv,  27,  &c. 
And,  to  secure  himself  m  his  usurpation,  he 
massacred  all  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor; 
which  barbarous  action  proved  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophecy  denounced  against  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  by  Ahijah,  the  prophet, 
1  Kinos  xiv,  1,  dbe. 

BAbEL,  the  tower  and  city  founded  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah  in  the  plain  of  Shinar. 
The  different  tribes  descended  from  Noah  were 
here  collected,  and  firom  this  point  were  dis- 
persedj  through  the  confusion  or  their  langua^. 
The  time  when  this  tower  was  built  is  dinex^ 
ently  stated  in  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
chronologies.  The  former  fixes  it  in  the  year 
101  after  the  flood,  which  Mr.  Faber  thinks 
encumbered  with  innumerable  difHculties.  This 
writer  then  foes  on  to  show,  that  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reconciles 
every  date,  and  surmounts  every  difficulty.  It 
represents  Shem  as  dying  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  before  the  death  of  Peleg.  instead  of 
more  than  that  number  of  years  afterward,  and 
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abnost  foxxr  centimes  and  a  half  before  the 
death  of  Abraham;  whom,  in  accordance  with 
the  history^  it  makes  to  sunriTe  his  father 
Terah  precisely  a  hundred  years.  It  remores 
the  diincuhies  with  which  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology invests  the  whole  history^  by  giving 
time,  while  it  allows  the  dispersion  to  hare 
taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Pelec's  life,  for 
the  thirteen  sons  of  his  younger  brother  Joktan 
to  have  become  heads  of  families ;  for  Noah 
and  his  sons  to  hare  died,  as  it  is  proved  they 
must  have  done,  prior  to  the  emigration  from 
Armenia;  for  Nimrod,  instead  of  being  a  boy, 
to  have  been  of  an  age  suitable  to  his  exploits, 
and  to  have  acquired  the  soverei^  command, 
not,  in  the  face  of  all  probability,  while  the 
four  great  patriarchs  were  living,  bat  after 
their  decease ;  and  for  the  families  of  mankind 
to  have  multiplied  sufficiently  to  undertake  the 
stupendous  work  of  the  tower.  It  explains 
also  the  silence  respecting  Shem  in  the  history 
of  Abraham,  by  makine  the  former  die  in  Ar- 
menia four  hundred  ana  forty  years  before  the 
latter  was  bom,  instead  of  surviving  him  thirty- 
five  years ;  and,  lastly,  it  makes  sacred  history 
accord  with  profane;  the  Babylonic  history 
of  Berosus,  and  the  old  records  insulted  by 
Epiphanius,  both  placing  the  death  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  before  the  emigration  from 
Armenia. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  as  follows :  All  the 
descendants  of  Noah  remained  in  Armenia  in 
peaceable  subjection  to  the  patriarchal  religion 
and  government  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
four  royal  patriarchs,  or  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  after  the  flcxxl; 
when,  gradually  falling  off  from  the  pure 
worship  of  Gk>a,  and  from  their  alle|[iance  to 
the  respective  heads  of  families,  and  seduced 
by  the  schemes  of  the  ambitious  Nimrod,  and 
farther  actuated  by  a  restless  disposition,  or  a 
desire  for  a  more  fertile  country,  they  nriigrated 
in  a  body  southwards,  till  they  reachra  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  probably  about  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Shem.  Here,  under  the 
command  of  their  new  leader,  and  his  domi- 
nant military  and  sacerdotal  Cuthites,  by 
whom  the  original  scheme  of  idolatry,  the 
groundwork  of  which  was  probably  laid  in 
Armenia,  was  now  perfected;  and,  with  the 
express  view  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty  in  their  dispersion  into  different 
countries,  they  began  to  build  the  city  and 
tower,  and  set  up  a  oanner  which  should  serve 
as  a  mark  of  national  union,  and  concentrate 
them  in  one  unbroken  empire ;  when  they 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  miraculous 
confusior  of  tongues.  All  this  probably  occu- 
pied the  arther  space  of  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years;  making  eighty-one  from  the  death  of 
Shem,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  after 
the  flood.  All  of  which  also  will  come  within 
the  life  of  Pelee,  who,  according  to  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateucn,  died  in  the  year  640.  The 
tower  of  Belus  in  Babylon,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  was  probably  either  the  original 
tower  of  Babel  repaired,  or  it  was  constructed 
upon  its  massive  foundations.  The  remains 
or  this  tower  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  thus 


described  by  Captain  Bfignan,  in  his  Travdi 
in  ChaMea : — 

"At  daylight  I  departed  for  the  itiins,  with 
a  mind  absorbed  by  the  objects  which  I  had 
seen  yesterday.    An  hour's  walk,  indulged  in 
intense  reflection^  brought  me  to  the  modest 
and  most  gigantic  nortnem  mass,  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  distant  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  eastern  suboTb 
of  Hillah.    It  is  called  by  the  natives.  El  Mv- 
jeUiiahy  *the   overturned;'    also  Harooi  and 
Maroat,  from  a  tradition  handed  down,  vith 
little  deviation,  firom  time   immemoria],  thnt 
near  the  foot  of  the  ruin  there  is  a  wdl,  inTisi- 
ble  to  mortals,  in  which  those  rebellious  rdecU 
were  condemned  by  Gk>d  to  be  hung  with  incir 
heels  upward,  until  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  wickedness.    This  solid 
mound,  which  I  consider,  from  its  situation 
and  mafi|nitude,  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  (an  opinion  likewise  adopted  by  that 
venerable  and  highly  distinguished  geographer, 
Major  Rennell,)  is  a  vast  oblon?  sc^uare,  com- 
posed of  kiln-burnt  and  sun-dried  bncks,  rising 
irregularly  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet,  at  the  south-west;  whence  it 
slopes  toward  the  north-east  to  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet.    Its  sides  face  the  four 
cardinal  points.    I  measured  them  carefully, 
and  the  following  is  the  full  extent  of  each 
face :  that  to  the  north,  alon?  the  vi&iblc  face, 
is  two  hundred  and  sevcnty-rour  yards ;  to  the 
south,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  yards ;  to  the 
east,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  yards;  and 
to  tne  west,  two    hundred    and   forty  yards. 
The  summit  is  an  uneven  flat,  strewed  vith 
broken  and  unbroken  bricks,  the  perfect  ones 
measuring   thirteen    inches    square,  by  three 
thick.      Many    exhibited    the    arrow-headed 
character,  which  appeared  remarkably  fresh. 
Pottery,  bitumen,  vitrified  and  petrified  biick, 
shells,  and  glass,  were  all  equally   abundant. 
The  principal  materials  composine  this  ruin 
are,  doubtless,  mud  bricks  baked  m  the  sun, 
and  mixed  up  with  straw.    It  is  not  difiicult 
to  trace  brick  work  along  each  front,  particu- 
larly at  the  south-west  angle,  which  is  iaced  by 
a  wall,  composed  partly  of  kiln-bumt  brick, 
that  in  shape  exactly  resembles  a  watch  tower 
or  small  turret.    On  its  summit  there  are  still 
considerable  traces  of  erect  building;   at  the 
western  end  is  a  circular  mass  of  solid  brick 
work,  sloping  toward  the  top,  and  rising  from 
a  conftised  neap  of  rubbish.    The  chief  ma- 
terial forming  this  fabric  appeared  similar  to 
that  composing  the  ruin  called  Akercouff",  a 
mixture  of  chopped  straw,  with  slime  used  as 
cement ;  and  regular  layers  of  unbroken  reeds 
between  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  bricks. 
The  base  is  ^atly  injured  by  time  and  the 
elements ;  particularly  to  the  south-east,  where 
it  is  cloven  into  a  deep  furrow  from  top  to 
bottom.    The  sides  of  the  ruin  exhibit  hol- 
lows worn  partly  by  the  weather,  but  more 
generally  formed  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  incea* 
santly   digging  for   bricks,  and  hunting  for 
antiquities." 

BABYLON,  S  Kings  xxiv,  1.    The  capital 
of  Chaldea,  built  by  Nimrod,  Qen.  z,  ID.    b 
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mnder  Neboehadncczar  that  Babylon,  tlien 

bemat  the  seal  of  uniTenal  empir»,  is  aup- 
jaaad  to  have  acquired  that  extent  vad  mac^ 
liScepoe,  and  that  thoae  iHmendoiu  works 
Tcre  eompletad  which  nadcrred  it  the  wonder 
of  the  world  and  of  posterity :  and  accordixiglv, 
Uiis  prince,  tlien  the  moat  potent  on  the  eartn, 
•novated  to  himself  the  whole  ^ry  of  its 
eteOKm;  and  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  ex- 
claimed, *^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have 
boflt  ?'*  The  city  at  this  period  stood  on  both 
■dcs  of  the  river,  which  mtersected  it  in  the 
middle.  It  was^accozding  to  the  least  compu- 
tation, that  of  Diodorus  oicnlus,  4S  miles  in 
circomieienoe ;  and  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  dder  author  of  the  two,  GO  miles  Its 
shape  was  that  of  a  square,  traversed  each 
«ay  by  96  principal  streets ;  which  of  course 
intenected  each  other,  dividing  the  city  into 
GX  aquares.  These  streets  were  terminated 
at  each  end  by  gates  of  brass,  of  prodigious 
size  and  strength,  with  a  smaller  one  opening 
toward  the  river.  The  walls,  from  the  most 
moderate  accounts,  were  75  feet  in  height  and 
32 in  breadth;  while  Herodotus  makes  them 
300 in  height  and  75  in  breadth:  which  last 
raeainrement,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is 
wonhy  of  credit,  as  Herodotus  is  much  the 
okkst  author  who  describes  them,  and  who 
fim  their  original  height;  whereas,  those 
vho  follow  him  in  their  accounts  of  these 
aapendous  walls,  describe  them  as  they  were 
after  they  had  been  taken  down  to  tne  less 
ekration  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  They  were 
boilt  of  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen  mstead 
of  monar;  and  were  encompassed  by  abroad 
and  deep  ditch,  lined  with  the  same  materials, 
aa  vere  also  the  banks  of  the  river  in  its  course 
through  the  city:  the  inhabitants  descending 
to  the  water  by  steps  through  the  smaller 
brazen  gates  before  mentioned.  The  houses 
were  thne  or  four  stories  high,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  courts  or  gardens,  with 

ri  spaces  and  even  fields  interspersed  over 
iounense  area  enclosed  within  the  walls. 
Over  the  river  was  a  bridge,  connecting  the 
two  halves  of  the  city,  which  stood,  the  one  on 
its  »«em,  and  the  other  on  its  western,  bank; 
the  fixer  running  n);arly  north  and  south.   The 
bridge  was  5  furlongs  in  length,  and  30  feet  in 
breadth,  and  had  a  palace  at  each  end,  with,  it 
is  said,  a  subterraneous  passage  beneath  the 
river,  from  one  to  the  other:  the  work  of  Se- 
miramis.    Within  the  city  was  the  temple  of 
Bdus,  or  Jupiter,  which  Herodotus  describes 
as  a  square  of  two  stadia^  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile:   in  the  midst  of  which  arose  the  cele- 
brated tower,  to  which  both  the  same  writer, 
and  Strabo,  give  an  elevation  of  one  stadium, 
or  660  fleet;  and  the  same  measure  at  its  base ; 
the  whole  being  divided  into  eight  separate 
towcra,    one    above    another,    of  decreasing 
<hneiisions  to  the  stunmit;     where  stood    a 
chapel,   containinfl"  a  couch,  table,  and  other 
mgs  of  gold.    Here  the  principal  devotions 
vtte  performed ;  and  over  this,  on  the  highest 
pUdbrm  of  all,  was  the  observatory,  by  the 
^  of  which  the  Babylonians  arrived  to  such 
pofeetMm  in  astronomy,  that  Calisthenea  the 


philoaopher,  who  accompanied  Alexander  to 
Babylon,  found  astronomical  observations  for 
1901a  years  backwards  from  that  time ;  which 
reach  as  high  as  the  115th  year  after  the  fiood. 
On  either  side  of  the  river,  according  to  Dio* 
dorus,  adjoining  to  the  bridge,  was  a  palace ; 
that  on  the  western  bank  being  by  much  the 
larger.  This  palace  was  eight  miles  in  cir- 
eumlerence,  and  strongly  fortified  with  three 
walls  one  within  another.  Within  it  were  the 
celebrated  pensile  or  hanging  gardens,  enclosed 
in  a  square  of  400  feet  Tnese  gardens  were 
raised  on  terraces,  supported  by  arches,  or 
rather  by  piers,  laid  over  with  broad  flat  stones ; 
the  arch  appearing  to  be  unknown  to  the  Baby- 
lonians :  which  courses  of  piers  rose  above  one 
another,  till  they  reached  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  city  walls.  On  each  terrace  or  platform, 
a  deep  layer  of  mould  was  laid,  in  which  flow- 
ers, uirubs  and  trees  were  planted ;  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  reached  the  height  o<* 
60  feet.  On  the  highest  level  was  a  reservoir, 
with  an  en^ne  to  draw  water  up  from  the 
river  by  which  the  whole  was  watered.  This 
novel  and  astonishing  structure,  the  work  of  a 
monarch  who  knew  not  how  to  create  food  for 
his  own  pampered  fancy,  or  labour  for  his  de- 
based subjects  or  unhappy  captives,  was  under' 
taken  to  please  his  wife  Amyitis;  that  she 
miffht  see  an  imitation  of  the  hills  and  woods 
of  her  native  country.  Media.  \ 

Yet,  while  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  cnronplogers, 
160  years  before  the  foot  of  an  enemy  had  en- 
terea  it,  the  voice  of  an  enemy  had  entered  it. 
the  voice  of  prophecy  pronounced  the  doom  of 
the  mij^hty  and  unconquered  Babylon.  A 
succession  of  ages  brought  it  gradually  to  the 
dust ;  and  the  gradation  of  its  fall  is  marked 
till  it  sinks  at  last  into  utter  desolation.  At  a 
time  when  nothing  but  '  magnifieence  was 
around  this  city,  emphatically  called  the  great, 
fallen  Babylon  was  delineated  by  the  pencil  of 
inspiration  exactly  as  every  traveller  now  de- 
scribes its  ruins. 

The  immense  fertility  of  Chaldea,  which 
retained  also  the  name  of  Babylonia  till  after 
the  Christian  aera,  corresponded  with  the  great- 
ness of  Babylon.  It  was  the  most  fertile  re- 
gion of  the  whole  east.  Babylonia  was  one 
vast  plain,  adorned  and  enriched'  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  from  which,  and  from 
the  numerous  canals  that  intersected  the  coun- 
try from  the  one  river  to  the  other,  water  was 
distributed  over  the  fields  by  manual  labour  and 
by  hydraulic  machines,  giving  rise,  in  that 
warm  climate  and  rich  exhaustless  soil,  to  an 
exuberance  of  produce  without  a  known  paral- 
lel, over  so  extensive  a  region,  cither  in  ancient 
or  modem  times.  Herodotus  states,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  speak  of  its  wonderftil  fer- 
tility, which  none  but  eye  witneiises  would 
credit;  and,  though  writing  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  itself  a  fertile  country,  he  expresses  his 
own  consciousness  that  his  description  of  what 
he  actually  saw  would  appear  to  he  improbable^ 
and  to  exceed  belief.  Such  was  the  "  Chaldeee' 
excellency,"  that  it  departed  not  on  the  first 
conquest,  nor  on  the  firr.    extinction  ef  )fei 
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capital,  but  one  metropolis  of  Assyria  arose  after 
another  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  when  Babylon 
had  ceased  to  be  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms." 

2.  Manifold  are  the  prophecies  respecting 
Babylon  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  and 
the  long  lapse  of  ages  has  served  to  confirm 
their  fulfilment  in  every  particular,  and  to  ren* 
der  it  at  last  complete.  The  judgments  of 
Heaven  arc  not  casual,  but  sure ;  they  are  not 
arbitrarv,  but  righteous.  And  they  were  de- 
nounced against  the  Babylonians,  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  Chaldea,  expressly  because  of  their 
idolatry,  tyranny,  oppression,  pride,  covetous- 
ness,  drunkenness,  taisehood,  and  otlier  wick- 
edness. The  burden  of  Babylon,  which  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amos  did  see:  "The  noise  of  a 
multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great 
people :  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of 
nations  gathered  together :  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
mustered  the  host  of  the  battle.  They  come 
from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of  neaven, 
even  the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indigna- 
tion, to  destroy  the  whole  land.  Behold,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with  wrath 
and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate :  and 
be  shall  destroy  the  smners  thereof  out  of  it. 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  Uod 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwdt  in 
from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall 
the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there:  neither  shall  the 
8hq>herd8  make  their  fold  there.  But  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there :  and  their 
houses  shall  be  fiill  of  doleful  creatures;  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satvrs  shall  dance 
there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in 
their  pleasant  palaces.*'  **Thou  shalt  take  up 
this  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
»ay,  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 
city  ceased!  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to 
the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viou :  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee. 
Thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the 
■ides  of  the  pit.  Thou  art  cast  out  of  the  grave 
like  an  abommable  branch. — I  will  cut  ofif  from 
Babylon  the  name,  and  remnant,  the  son,  and 
nephew,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a 
possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water: 
and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  b^m  of  destruc- 
tion, saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  "  Babylon  is 
fallen,  is  fallen ;  and  cdl  the  graven  images  of 
her  gods  he  hath  broken  unto  the  ground." 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  that  saith  unto  the  deep, 
Be  dry;  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers:  that 
saith  •of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall 
perform  all  my  pleasure, — and  I  will  loose  the 
bins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two- 
leaved  gates;  and  the  gates  shcdl  not  be  shut." 
"  Bel  TOweth  down,"  &c  "  Come  down,  and 
■it  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon : 
•it  on  the  ground,  there  is  no  throne,  O  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chaldeans.  Bit  thou  silent,  and  get 
thee  into  darkness,  O  daughter  of  the  Clml- 
dsans;  for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the 
lady  of  kingdoms." 

Many  otl^r  prophecies  against  Babylon,  and 
llie  wm>le  land  of  Chaldea,  are  found  in  the 


Old  Testament,-  and  though  the  lintits  of  tlw 
article  will  only  allow  a  reference  to  be  msds 
to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  a  few,  there  ii  luA 
one  of  the  great  number  of  predictions  os 
record,  the  accomplishment  of  which  has  not 
been  remarked  by  numerous  writers,  and  morB 
especially  by  those  who  have  visited  the  spot. 
For,  though  for  many  centuries  the  site  of 
Babylon  was  unknown,  or  the  ruins  of  other 
Chabean  cities  mistaken  for  its  remains,  its 
true  situation  and  present  condition  have  been, 
within  a  few  years,  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
and  acoorately  described,  by  several  most  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  travellers. 

vVhen    in  the   plenitude    of  its  greatness, 
spleixiour  and  strength,  Babylon  first  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  whose  name,  and  the 
msuioiuvre  by  which  the  city  was  taken,  were 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  nearly  two  hundred  years 
befiire  the  event;  which  was  also  predicted  by 
Jeremiah:    "Go  up,  O  Elam,  (or  Persia,)  be- 
siege, O  Media.    The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the 
spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Modes,  for  his  device 
is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it."    The  kings 
of  Persia  and  Media,  prompted  by  a  common 
interest,  freely  entered  into  a  league  against 
Babylon,  and  with  one  accord  entrusted  the 
command  of  their  united  armies  to  Cyrus,  the 
relative  and  eventually  the  successor  of  them 
both. — But  the  taking  of  Babylon   was  not 
reserved  for  these  kingdoms  alone:  other ns' 
tions  had  to  be  "  prepared  against  her."    "  Set 
up  a  standard  in  tlie  land ;  blow  the  trumpet 
among  the  nations,  prepare  the  nations  against 
her,  call  toother  against  her  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni,and  Aschenaz:  XjO,  I  will  raise 
and  cause  to  come  up  against  Babylon  an  as- 
sembly of  great  nations  from  the  north  coun- 
try," &c.    Cyrus  subdued  the  Armenians,  who 
had  revolted  against  Media,  spared  their  kin^, 
bound  them  over  anew  to  their  allegiance,  by 
kindness  rather  than  by  force,  and  incorporate 
their  army  with  his  own.—"  The  mighty  men 
of  Babylon  have  foreborne  to  fight.  They  have 
remained  in  their  holds ;  their  might  hath  fail- 
ed, they    became  as  women."      So  dispirited 
became  its  people,  that  Babylon,  which  had 
made  the  world  to  tremble,  was  k>n^  besieged, 
without  making  any  effort  to  drive  off  the 
enemy.  But,  possessed  of  provisions  for  twenty 
years,  which  in  their  timid  caution  they  had 
plentifully  stored,  they  derided  Cyrus  from  their 
impregnable  walls,  within  which  they  remained. 
Their  profligacy,  their  wickedness  and  false 
confidence  were  unabated;  they  continued  to 
live  carelessly  in  pleasures :  and  Babylon  the 
great,  unlike  to  many  a  small  fortress  and  un- 
wallod  town,  made  not  one  struggle  to  reg;ain 
its  freedom  or  to  be  rid  of  the  foe. — Much  time 
having  been  lost,  and  no  progress  being  made 
in  the  siege,  the  anxiety  or  Cyrus  was  stron^y 
excited,  and  he  was  reouced  to  great4)erplexity, 
when  at  last  it  was  suggested  and  immediately 
determined  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Euphra- 
tes.   And  while  the  unconscious  and  reckless 
citizens  were  engaged  in  dancing  and  merri- 
ment, the  river  was  suddenly  turned  into  the 
lake,  the  trench,  and  the  canals ;  and  the  Pe» 
sians,  both  foot  and  horse,  so  soon  as  the  sub- 
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irijpf  tf  die  watar  pennitted,  enterad  by  ka 
•kiAM,  and  were  followed  by  the  allitt  in 
«im/»  along  the  dry  part  of  the  river.  "  I  will 
Irjr  lip  thy  sea,  and  Dudse  thy  springs  dry.  That 
mk  to  the  deq),  Be  dry,  I  will  dry  up  thy 
nfcn,"— One  detachment  was  placed  where 
tk  rirer  first  enters  the  city,  and  another 
vlwe  it  Icayes  it.  And  "  one  post  did  run  to 
■eet  soother,  and  one  measeneer  to  meet  an- 
«ika,  to  show  the  king  of  B&ylon  that  his 
ckf  is  taken  at  the  end,  and  that  the  paasagea 
m  shot."  "  Tikey  wece  taken,"  says  Herodo- 
mt^^hymrjmise:  and  such  is  the  extent  of  the 
dtf ,  that,  SB  the  inhabitants  themaeWea  affirm, 
tMf  who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  made 
priiOBers  before  any  alarm  was  mmmuniriited 
to  thi  centre  of  the  place,"  where  the  palace 
^teod.  Thus  a  "  snare  was  laid  for  Babylon, 
it  was  iskea,  and  it  was  not  aware ;  it  was 
found  and  also  caught;  for  it  had  sinned  against 
the  Lord.  How  is  the  praise  of  the  whole 
asrtii  larprised !"— *'  In  their  heat  I  will  make 
thetr  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken, 
thu  thej  may  r^ice  and  sleep  a  perpetual 
ifeq),  sod  not  awake,  saith  the  Xiord.  1  wOl 
bnag  them  down  like  lambs  to  the  ^ughter," 
Ac  ''I  will  make  drunken  her  princes  and 
Imt  wise  men,  her  ciytains  and  her  rulers,  and 
her  mighty  men,  aiui  they  shall  sleep  a  per- 
petul  sleep,"  4tc.  Cyrus,  as  the  night  drew 
OB,  stimulated  his  assembled  troops  to  enter 
ti»ciiy,  because  in  that  night  of  general  revd 
viifaiii  the  walls,  many  of  them  were  asle^, 
iBmy  dnmk,  and  confusion  uniyersally  pre- 
vtiiei  On  pas&ing,  without  obstruction  or 
laukrance,  into  the  cit}^  the  Persians,  slaying 
Mitt,  pvoiog  others  to  fiight,  and  joining  with 
the  lerdlers,  as  if  slaughter  had  been  merri- 
BMt,  hsstened  by  the  shortest  way  to  the 
palace,  and  reached  it  ere  yet  a  messenger  had 
toid  the  king  that  his  city  was  taken.  The 
ptet  of  the  palace,  which  was  strongly  forti- 
n,  were  shut.  The  guards  8tation«i  before 
tei,  were  drtniuig  beside  a  blazing  light, 
vkn  the  Persians  rushed  impetuously  upon 
^toL  A  louder  and  altered  clamour,  no  longer 
iofoos,  caught  the  ear  of  the  inmates  of  the 
palsee,  and  the  bright  li^t  showed  them  the 
wk  of  destruction,  without  reyealing  its 
cwne.  And  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  an 
MBsv  in  the  midst  of  Babylon,  the  kin^  him- 
sd^  (who  had  been  roused  from  his  revelry  h^ 
tke  hand  writing  on  the  wall,)  excited  by  t)ie 
vsriike  tumult  at  the  gates,  commanded  those 
vithin  to  examine  from  whence  it  arose ;  and 
^ttofdiiif  to  the  same  word,  by  which  *'  Uie 
p*^  (leading  from  the  river  to  the  city) 
vcre  not  shut,  the  loins  of  kings  were  loosed  | 
»  open  before  Cyrus  the  two-leaved  gates"  of ' 
]J*palsoe.  The  eager  Persians  sprang  in. 
"^Tae  king  of  Babylon  heard  the  report  of 
w;  anguish  took  hold  of  him ;"  he  and  all 
y  were  about  him  perished ;  God  had  "  num- 
^"^  His  kingdom  and  finished  it;  it  was 
^idcd,"*  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
yy>  the  lives  of  the  Babylonian  princes,  and 
«!  and  nders,  and  captains,  closed  with 
« eight's  festival ;  the  drunken  slept  "  a  per- 
PM  ikep,  and  did  not  wake."--"  I  will  fill 


thee  with  men  as  with  caterpillars."  Not  only 
did  the  Persian  army  enter  with  ease  as  cater-> 
pillars,  together  with  all  the  nations  that  had 
come  up  against  Babylon,  but  they  seemed 
also  as  numerous.  Cyrus,  afUr  the  capture  of 
the  city,  made  a  great  display  of  his  cavalry 
in  the  presence  of  the  Babylonians,  and  in  the 
midst  of  Babylon.  Four  thousand  guards  stood 
before  the  palace  gates,  and  two  thousand  on 
each  side.  These  ^vanced  as  C  vnis  approach- 
ed ;  two  thousand  spearmen  foUowod  them. 
These  were  succeeded  by  four  sc^uare  masses 
of  Persian  cavalry,  each  consisting  of  ten 
thousand  men :  and  to  these  again  were  added, 
in  their  order,  the  Median,  Annenian,  Hyrca* 
nian,  Caducian,  and  Sacian  horsemen, — all,  as 
before,  **ridine  upon  horses,  every  man  in 
array," — ^with  lines  of  chariots,  four  abreast, 
concluding  the  train  of  the  numerous  hosts. 
Cyrus  afterward  reviewed,  at  Babylon,  the 
whole  of  his  army,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
fund  twenty  thousand  horse,  two  thousand 
chariots,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot.  Baby- 
lon, which  was  taken  when  not  aware,  and 
within  whose  walls  no  enemy,  except  a  cap- 
tive, had  been  ever  seen,  was  thus  "  nlled  with 
men  as  with  caterpillars,"  as  if  there  had  not 
been  a  wall  around  it.  The  Scriptures  do  not 
rdate  the  manner  in  which  Babylon  was  taken, 
nor  do  they  ever  allude  to  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies.  But  there  is,  in  every  par- 
ticular, a  strict  coincidence  between  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  and  the  historical 
narratives,  both  or  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 

3.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  decline 
of  Babylon  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro- 
i^ecy.  Conquered,  for  the  first  time,  by  Cyrus, 
It  was  aflerward  reduced  from  an  imperial  to  a 
tributary  city.  "  Come  down  and  sit  in  the 
dust,  O  daughter  of  Babylon :  sit  on  the  ground, 
there  is  no  throne,  O  daughter  of  the  ChaU 
deans."  Afler  the  Babylonians  rebelled  against 
Darius,  the  walls  were  reduced  in  height,  and 
all  the  ^tes  destroyed.  "  The  wall  of  Baby- 
lon shall  fall,  her  walls  are  thrown  down." — 
Xerxes,  after  his  ignominious  retreat  from 
Greece,  rifled  the  temples  of  Babylon,  the 
golden  images  alone  of  which  were  estimated 
at  20fi00fiWH.  beside  treasures  of  vast  amount. 
"  I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring 
forth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  has  swaU 
lowed  up ;  I  will  do  judgment  upon  the  graven 
images  of  Babylon." — Alexander  the  Great  at- 
tempted to  restore  it  to  its  former  glory,  and 
designed  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  a  uni- 
versal empire.  But  while  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  the  reparation  of  the  em- 
bannnents  of  the  Euphrates,  were  actuallv 
carrying  on,  the  conqueror  of  the  world  died, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  his  last  undertak- 
ing, in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  ape.  '*  Take  balm  for  her  pain, 
if  so  be  that  she  may  be  healed.     We  would 


have  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed." 
The  buildinff  of  the  neighbouring^  city  of  8^ 
leucia  was  tne  chief  cause  of  the  decline  ot 
Babylon,  and  drained  it  of  a  great  part  of  its 
population.  And  at  a  later  period,  or  about  130 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Humerus,  a 
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Pttrthian  goTernor,  who  was  noted  aa  «zoelling 
all  tyrants  in  cnielty,  exercised  jgreat  seTeritiea 
on  tne  Babylonians;  and  harmg  burned  the 
fomm  and  some  of  the  temples,  and  destroyed 
the  fairest  parts  of  the  city,  rednc«d  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery  on  the  sli«^test  pre- 
texts, and  caused  them,  together  witn  all  their 
households,  to  be  sent  into  Media.  "  They 
shall  remoye,  they  shall  depart,  both  man  and 
beast."  The  "golden  city"  thus  gradually 
rerged,  for  centuries,  toward  poverty  and  deso- 
lation. Notwithstanding  that  Cyrus  resided 
chiefly  at  Babylon,  and  sought  to  reform  the 

S>Ternment,  and  remodel  the  manners  of  the 
abylonians,  the  succeeding  kings  of  Persia 
{>referred,  as  the  seat  of  empire,  Susa,  Persepo- 
is,  or  E>;batana,  situated  in  their  own  country: 
and  in  like  manner  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der did  not  attempt  to  complete  his  purpose  of 
restoring  Babylon  to  its  pre«mi<icncc  and  glo- 
ry ;  but,  after  the  subdivision  of  his  mig^hty  em- 
pire, the  very  kings  of  Assyria,  during  their 
temporary  residence  even  in  Chaldea,  deseited 
Babylon,  and  dwelt  in  Seleucia.  And  thus  the 
foreign  inhabitants,  first  Persians  and  afterward 
Greeks,  imitating  their  sovereigns  by  deserting 
Babylon,  acted  as  if  they  verily  had  said,  "  For- 
sake her,  and  let  us  go  every  man  unto  his  own 
country;  for  her  judgment  is  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  is  lifted  up  even  to  the  skies." 

4.  But  kindred  indgments,  the  issue  of  com- 
mon crimes,  rested  on  the  land  of  Chaldea,  as 
well  as  on  its  doomed  metropolis.  "  They  come 
fitjm  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  to 
destroy  the  whole  land.  Many  nations  and  mat 
kings  shall  serve  themselves  of  thee  also,"  &c. 
The  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians, 
the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Turks,  are 
the  chief  of  the  many  nations  who  have  un- 
scrupulously and  unsparingly  "  served  them- 
selves" of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans :  and  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  kings  of  Persia;  Alexander  the 
Qreat ;  and  Scleucus,  king  of  Assyria ;  De- 
metrius and  Antiochus  the  Glreat ;  Trajan,  Se- 
verus,  Julian,  and  Heraclius,  emperors  of  Rome; 
the  victorious  Omar,  the  successor  of  Moham- 
med; Holagou,  and  Tamerlane,  are  "mat 
kings"  who  successively  subdued  or  desolated 
Chaldea,  or  exacted  from  it  tribute  to  such  an 
extent,  as  scarcely  any  other  country  ever  paid 
to  a  single  conqueror.  And  though  the  names 
of  some  of  these  nations  were  unknown  to  the 
Babylonians,  and  unheard  of  in  the  world  at 
the  time  of  the  prophecy,  most  of  these  "  many 
nations  and  great  kings"  need  now  but  to  be 
named,  to  show  that,  in  local  relation  to  Chal- 
dea, "  they  came  from  the  utmost  border,  from 
the  coasts  of  the  earth." — "  I  will  punish  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  will  make  it  per- 

Eetual  desolations ;  cut  off  the  sower  from  Ba- 
ylon,  and  him  that  handleth  the  sickle  in  the 
time  of  harvest.  A  drought  is  on  her  waters, 
and  they  shall  be  dried  up.  Behold  the  hinder- 
most  01  the  nations,  a  dry  land  and  a  desert." 
The  land  of  the  Chaldeans  was  indeed  made — 
perpetual,  or  Ions  continued,  desolation.  Ra- 
Taged  and  spoiled  for  ages,  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency finally  disappeared,  and'the  land  became 
desolate,  as  still  it  remains     RauwoMT)  who 


passed  thraogh  it  in  1574,  describes  the  eoM 
try  as  bare,  and  "  so  dry  and  barren  that  it  caa- 
not  be  tilled."    And  the  most  recent  traTdlen 
all  concur  in  describing  it  in  similar  terms.  On 
the  one  side,  near  to  the  site  of  Opis,  "(Ik 
country  all  around,"  says  Mr.  Buekinghani 
"  appears  to  be  one  wide  desert,  of  sandjr  and 
barren  soil,  thinly  scattered  over  with  brush- 
wood and  tufts  of  reedy  grass."    On  the  othef , 
between  Bussorah  and  Bagdad,  "  immediately 
on  either  bank  of  the  Tigris,"  observes  Mignan, 
"  is  the  untrodden  desert.    The  absence  of  all 
cultivation,  the  sterile,  arid,  and  wild  character 
of  the  whole  scene,  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
rich  and  delightftil  accounts  delineated  in  Scrip- 
ture.    The  natives,  in  travelling  over  thoe 
pathless  deserts,  are  compelled  to  explore  their 
way  by  the  stars."    "  Tne  whole  country  b^ 
tween  Bagdad  and  Hillah  is  a  perfectly  flat  and 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  as  you  ap- 
proach  the   latter   place)  uncnUivaied  vask. 
That  it  was  at  some  former  period  in  a  Tat 
different  state,  is  evident  from  the  number  of 
canals  by  which  it  is  .traversed,  now  dry  and 
neglected;  and  the  quantity  of  heaps  of  eaith 
covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and  broken  tiles, 
which  are  seen  in  every  direction,  the  indis- 
putable traces  of  former  population.     At  present 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  tract  are  the  Sobeide 
Arabs.    Around,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ii 
a  trackless  desert,** — "  Her  cities  are  desola- 
tions."   The  course  of  the  Tigris  through  Ba- 
bylonia, instead  of  being  adorned  with  ci'tie^ 
is  marked  with  the  sites  of  "  ancient  ruins. 
Sitace,  Sabata,  Narisa,  Fuchera,  Sendia,  "no 
longer  exist.*'     A  succession  of  longitudinal 
mounds,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others,  mark 
the  supposed  site  of  Artemita,  or  Destagered. 
Its  once  luxuriant  gardens  are  covered  with 
grass ;  and  a  higher  mound  distinguishes  "the 
royal  residence"  from  the  ancient  streets.    "  Ex- 
tensive ridges  and  mountains,  (near  to  Hoo- 
mania,)  varying  in  height  and  extent,  are  seen 
branching  in  every  direction."    A  wall,  with 
sixteen  bastions,  is  the  only  memorial  of  A  pel- 
Ionia.     The  once  magnificent  Seleucia  is  now  a 
scene  of  desolation.    There  is  not  a  single  en- 
tire edifice,  but  the  country  is  strewed  for  miles 
with  fragments  of  decayed  buildings.     "  As 
fer,"  says  Major  Keppel,  "  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  horizon  presented  a  broken  line  of 
mounds ;  the  whole  of  this  place  was  a  desert 
flat."   On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where 
Ctesiphon  its  nval  stood,  beside  fragments  of 
walls  and  broken  masses  of  brick  work,  and  re- 
mains of  vast  structures  encumbered  with  heaps 
of  earth,  there  is  one  magnificent  monument 
of  antiquity  "  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state  of 
preservation,"  "  a  large  and  noble  pile  of  build- 
ing, the  front  of  which  presents  to  view  a  wall 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  adorned  with  four 
rows  of  arched  recesses,  with  a  central  arch, 
in  span  eighty-six  feet,  and  above  a  hundred 
fbct  nigh,  supported  by  walls  sixteen  feet  thick, 
and  leading  to  a  hall  which  extends  to  the  depth 
of  a  hupidred  and  fifty-six  feet,"  the  width  of 
the  building.    A  great  part  of  the  back  wall, 
and  of  the  roof,  is  mt>ken  down ;  but  that  which 
remains  "  still  appears  much  larger  than  WiMt^ 
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Abbey.  It  it  snppoted  to  have  been 
IJb»  lofty  paktee  of  Cfaosroet^'  but  there  deeola- 
lioii  DOW  reigns.  "  Ob  the  site  of  Cteeiphon/' 
•tyiMignan,  *' the  emayestiiwect  under  oeaTen 
veold  not  find  a  single  blade  of  grass  wherein 
Is  hide  itself,  nor  one  drop  of  water  to  allay  its 
llunt."  In  the  rear  of  the  palace,  and  attach- 
«1  to  it^  are  mounds  two  miles  in  circumferenee, 
iHbcatmg  the  utter  desolation  of  buildings, 
famed  to  minister  to  luxury. 

b.  But  let  us  come  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
wonderful  prophecies  in  the  present  condition 
■f  Babylon  itself,  as  described  by  those  who 
ksTe  most  recently  Yisited  it. 

"  Babylon  shall  become  heaps."  Babylon  the 
glory  of  kingdoms  is  now  the  greatest  of  ruins. 
**  Immense  tumuli  of  temples,  palaces,  and  ha^ 
hitauons  of  cTery  description^'  are  CTcnr  where 
teen,  and  ibrm  "long  and  Taned  lines  of  ruins," 
which  in  some  places,  says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
"fsther  resemble  natural  hills  than  iHOunds 
which  cover  the  remains  of  great  and  splendid 
odiiees."  These  buildines,  which  were  once 
the  labour  of  slaTcs  and  the  prido  of  kings,  are 
sow  misshapen  heaps  of  rubbish.  **  The  whole 
Ine  of  the  country,^'  obserres  Rich,  "  is  coTcr^ 
id  with  vestises  of  building,  in  some  places 
eonsiftinff  of  brick  walls  surprisinely  fresh,  in 
•then,  merely  a  vaU  succession  of  mtnirnds  of 
nfabiah,  of  such  indeterminate  figures,  variety, 
and  eztatt,  aa  to  involTc  the  j>erson  who  shouM 
hsre  ibnned  any  theory  in  inextricable  confu- 
•on."—"  Let  nothing  of  her  be  left."  "  Vast 
iHspa  constitute  ail  IM  now  remains  of  Ancient 
Bftbykm,"  sajrs  Rich.  All  its  grandeur  is  de- 
psited;  tU  its  treasures  have  been  spoiled;  all 
its  fycfflcnce  has  utterly  vanished ;  the  very 
hetpt  are  searched  for  bricks,  when  nothing 
flbe  can  be  found;  even  these  are  not  Uft, 
vkerever  they  can  be  taken  away ;  and  Baby- 
Im  has  for  ages  been  "  a  quarry  aoove  ground," 
Rsdy  to  the  liand  of  every  successive  despoiler. 
Witoout  the  most  remote  allusion  to  this  pro- 
phecy, Captain  Mtgnan  describes  a  mound  at- 
tadsid  to  the  palace,  ninety  yards  in  breadth 
by  hdf  that  height,  the  whole  of  which  isdeeply 
finoved,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  generality 
of  tke  mounds.  "  The  around  is  extremely 
•oft,  and  tiresome  to  waUc  over,  and  appears 
rmpUttif  ezkamsUd  of  all  its  building  mate- 
risk;  nothing  now  is  left^  save  one  towering 
Ul  the  earth  of  which  is  mixed  with  fragmtnts 
•f  broken  brick,  red  varnished  pottery,  tile, 
kkqmen,  mortar,  glass,  shells,  and  pieces  of 
•other  of  pearl," — worthless  fragments,  of  no 
nine  to  tbe  poorest.  '*  From  thence  shall  she 
be  taken,  let  nothing  of  her  be  left."  While 
^  workmen  "  cast  her  up  as  heaps"  while  ex- 
«waiing  ibr  bricks,  that  they  may  "  take"  them 
*from  thence,"  and  that  "  nothing  may  be 
bft;"  they  labour  more  than  trebly  in  the  fulfil- 
Best  of  prophecy :  for  the  numerous  and  deep 
•leavations  form  pools  of  water,  on  the  over- 
ittwing  of  the  Ekiphrates,  and,  annually  filled, 
JjTare  not  dried  up  throughout  the  year. 

Deep  cavities  are  also  lbrm«l  by  the  Arabs, 
ws  digging  for  hidden  treasure."  Thus  "  the 
gyd,^  says  Buckingham,  "  is  sometimes 
<»»«d  with  pools  of  water  in  the  hollows." 


"  Sit  in  the  dust,  sit  on  the  ground,  O  daag»> 
ter  of  the  Chaldeans."  T£  surface  of  tha 
mounds  which  form  all  that  remains  of  Baby- 
lon, consists  ^of  decomposed  buildings,  reduced 
to  dust;  and  over  all  the  ancient  streets  acd 
habitations,  there  is  literally  nothing  but  the 
dust  of  the  ground  on  which  to  sit. — "Thy 
nakedness  shall  be  uncovered."  '*  Our  patlv* 
says  Captain  Mignan,  "  lay  through  the  great 
mass  of  ruined  heaps  on  the  site  of  *  shrunken 
Babylon;'  and  I  am  perfectly  incapable  of  con- 
veying an  adequate  idea  of  the  dreary,  lonely 
nakedness  that  i^ipeared  before  me." — ^*^  Sit 
thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness." 
"  There  reigns  throughout  the  ruins,"  says  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  *'  a  silence  profound  as  the  grave." 
"Babylon  is  now  a  silent  scene,  a  sublime 
solitude." — "It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  nor 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation."  From 
Rauwolff's  testimony  it  appears  that,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  "  there  was  not  a  house  to 
be  seen."  And  now  "  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
barren  desert,  in  which  the  ruins  are  nearly 
the  only  indication  that  it  had  ever  been  in- 
habited. "  It  is  impossible,"  adds  Major  Keppel, 
"  to  behold  this  scene  and  not  to  be  reminded 
how  exactly  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Je- 
remiah have  been  fulfilled,  even  in  the  appear- 
ance Babylon  was  doomed  to  present,  that  *  she 
should  never  be  inhabited ;'  that  *  the  Arabian 


Babylon  is  spumed  alike  by  the  heel  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  Israelites,  and  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael."  It  is  "a  tenantiess  and  desolate  me- 
tropolis," remarks  Mignan.  "  It  shall  not  be 
inhabited,  but  be  wholly  desolate.  Neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall 
the  shepherds  make  their  folds  there."  It  was 
prophesied  of  Ammon  that  it  should  be  a  stable 
for  camels  and  a  couching  place  for  flocks; 
and  of  Philistia,  that  it  should  be  cottaees  for 
shepherds,  and  a  pasture  of  flocks.  But  Baby- 
lon was  to  be  visited  with  a  far  greater  desola- 
tion, and  to  become  unfit  or  unsuited  even  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  that  neither  a  tent  would 
be  pitched  there,  even  by  an  Arab,  nor  a  fold 
made  by  a  shepherd,  implies  the  last  degree  of 
s<^tude  and  desolation.  "  It  is  common  in 
these  parts  for  shepherds  to  make  use  of  ruined 
edifices  to  shelter  their  flocks  in."  But  Baby- 
lon is  an  exception.  Instead  of  taking  the 
bricks  from  thence,  the  shepherd  might  very 
readily  erect  a  defence  from  wild  beasts,  and 
mako  a  fold  for  his  flock  amidst  the  heaps  of 
Babylon ;  and  the  Arab  who  fearlessly  traverses 
it  by  day,  might  pitch  his  tent  by  night.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  coulo  now  be 
persuaded  to  remain  a  single  night  among  the 
ruins.  The  superstitious  dread  of  evil  spirits, 
far  more  than  the  natural  terror  of  the  wild 
beasts,  effectually  prevents  them.  Captain 
Mignan  was  accompanied  by  six  Arabs,  com- 
pleuly  armed ;  but  ne  "  could  not  induce  them 
to  remain  toward  ni^ht^  from  the  apprehension 
of  evil  ^irits.  It  is  impossible  to  eradicate 
this  idea  fipom  the  minds  of  this  people,  who 
are  very  deeply  imbued  with  superstition." 
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"Wild  beasts  of  the  deserts  shall  lie  there, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea," 
tures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
(goats)  shall  dance  there,"  dec.  "There  are 
many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in  Tarious  parts. 
And  while  the  lower  excavations  are  often 
pools  of  water,  in  most  of  the  cavities  are  niim- 
oers  of  bats  and  owls.*'  The  king  of  the  ibrest 
now  ranges  over  the  site  of  that  Babylon  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  built  for  his  own  glory.  And 
the  temple  of  Belus,  the  greatest  work  of  man, 
is  now  like  unto  a  naturtu  den  of  lions.  Two 
or  three  majestic  lions  were  seen  upon  its 
heights  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  as  he  was 
approachm?  it;  and  "the  broad  prints  of  their 
feet  were  left  plein  in  the  clayey  soil."  Major 
Keppel  saw  tnere  a  similar  foot-print  of  a  lion. 
It  18  also  the  unmolested  retreat  of  jackals, 
hyenas,  and  other  noxious  animals.  Wild 
beasts  are  numerous  at  the  Muielib6,  as  well  as 
on  Birs  Nimrood.  "  The  mound,"  says  Blinneir, 
"  was  full  of  large  holes :  we  entered  some  of 
them,  and  found  them  strewed  with  the  car- 
casses and  skeletons  of  animals  recently  killed. 
The  ordure  of  wild  beasts  was  so  strone,  that 
prudence  got  the  better  of  curiosity;  for  we  , 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  savage  nature  of  the  . 
inhabitants.  Our  guides,  indeed,  told  us,  that 
all  the  ruins  abounded  in  lions,  and  other  wild 
beasts:  so  literally  has  the  divine  prediction 
been  fulfilled,  that  wild  beasts  of  the  deserts 
should  lie  there,  and  their  houses  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures ;  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
island  should  cry  in  their  desolate  houses." 

"  The  sea  is  come  upon  Babylon.  She  is 
covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  there- 
of" The  traces  of  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  are  now  no  longer  discernible.  The 
river  overflows  unrestrained;  and  the  very 
ruins,  with  "  every  appearance  of  the  embank- 
ment," have  been  swept  away.  "  The  ground 
there  is  low  and  marstiy,  and  presents  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  former  buildings,  of  any 
description  whatever."  "  Morasses  and  ponds, 
says  Porter,  "tracked  the  ground  in  various 
parts.  For  a  long  time  afler  the  general  sub- 
siding of  the  Euphrates,  great  part  of  this  plain 
is  little  better  than  a  swamp,"  ic.  "  The  ruins 
of  Babylon  are  then  inundated,  so  as  to  render 
many  parts  of  them  inaccessible,  by  converting 
the  valleys  among  them  into  morasses."  But 
\yhile  Babylon  is  thus  "  covered  with  the  mul- 
titude of  waves,  and  the  waters  come  upon  it;" 
yet,  in  striking  contrast  and  seeming  contra- 
diction to  such  a  feature  of  desolation,  (like 
the  formation  of  "pools  of  water,"  from  the 
"  casting  up  of  heaps,")  are  the  elevated  sun- 
burnt rums,  which  the  waters  do  not  overflow, 
ai'.a  the  "  dry  waste"  and  "  parched  and  burn- 
ing plain,"  on  which  the  heaps  of  Babylon  lie, 
equally  prove  that  it  is  "  a  desert,  a  dry  land, 
and  a  wilderness."  One  part,  even  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  is  "  low  and  marshy. 
azMi  another,"  says  Mignan,  "  an  arid  desert." 

Many  other  striking  particulars  might  be 
collected ;  and  we  may  conclude  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Keith,  from  whose  work  on  the  prophe- 
cies several  of  the  above  particulars  have  been 
extracted: — "Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be 


I  any  attestation  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  if  it  be 
not  witnessed  here  %  Is  there  any  spot  on  eartb 
which  has  undergone  a  more  complete  trana- 
formation  1  *  The  records  of  the  human  race,' 
it  has  been  said  with  truth,  *do  not  present  a 
contrast  more  strildng  than  that  between  the 
primeval  magnificence  of  Babylon  and  its  long 
desolation.'  Its  ruins  have  of  late  been  care* 
fully  and  scrupulously  examined  by  diflercnt 
natives  of  Britain,  of  unimpeachod  veracity; 
and  the  result  of  every  research  is  a  more 
striking  demonstration  of  the  literal  acoom-. 
plishment  of  every  prediction.  How  few  spota 
are  there  on  earth  of  which  we  have  so  clear 
and  faithful  a  picture  as  prophecy  gave  to  fallen 
Babylon  at  a  time  when  no  spot  on  earth  re- 
sembled it  less  than  its  present  desolate  soUiaiy 
site!  or  could  any  prophecies  respecting  any 
single  place  have  been  more  precise,  or  won- 
derful, or  numerous,  or  true,  or  more  gradually 
accomplished  throughout  many  generations  1 
And  when  they  look  at  what  Babylon  was,  and 
what  it  is,  and  perceive  the  minute  realization 
of  them  all,  may  not  nations  learn  wisdom, 
may  not  tyrants  tremble,  and  may  not  skeptics 
think  r 

The  reasons  why  prophecies  so  numerooa 
and  particular  were  recorded  concerning  Baby- 
lon, appear  to  have  been,  1.  That  Babjaon  vaj 
the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jews.  2.  That  it 
was  the  type  of  all  the  powerful  persecuting 
enemies  of  the  church  of  God,  especially  ol 
Rome ;  and  in  its  fate  they  may  read  their  own. 
3.  That  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the 
destruction  of  so  eminent  an  empire  might  gije 
a  solemn  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  to  the  whole  earth,  and  to  all  ages. 

BACKSLIDING,  a  falling  off,  or  defection 
in  matters  of  religion ;  an  apostasy.  Acts  xxi, 
21 ;  3  Thcss.  ii,  3;  1  Tim.  iv,  1.  This  may  b« 
either  partial  or  complete:  partial,  when  it  is 
in  the  heart,  as  Prov.  xiv,  14 ;  complete,  as  thai 
described  in  Heb.  vi,  4,  dec ;  x,  6,  &c.  On  the 
latter  passage  Chrysostom  observes,  "  When  a 
house  nas  a  strong  foundation,  suppose  an  arch 
fall,  some  of  the  beams  break,  or  a  wall  decline, 
while  the  foundation  is  good,  these  breaches 
may  be  repaired ;  so  in  religion,  whilst  a  per- 
son maintains  the  true  doctrines,  and  remains 
on  the  firm  rock,  though  he  fall,  true  repent^ 
ance  may  restore  him  to  the  favour  and  image 
of  God :  out  as  in  a  house,  when  the  foundation 
is  bad,  nothing  can  save  the  building  from  ruin; 
so  when  heretical  doctrines  are  admitted  for  a 
foundation,  nothing  can  save  the  professor  from 
destruction."  It  is  important  in  interpret  ins 
these  passages  to  keep  it  steadfastly  in  mindj 
that  the  apostasy  they  speak  of  is  not  only  mortu 
but  doctrinal. 

BADGER,  vtm.  This  word  in  a  plural  form 
occurs,  Exod.  xxv,  5 ;  xxvi,  14 ;  xxxv,  7,  23 ; 
xxxvi,  19;  xxxix,  34;  Num.  iv,  6,  8,  10-12, 
14j  25 ;  Elzek.  xvi,  10 ;  and  is  ioined  with  n-^y, 
skins  used  for  the  covering  of  tne  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness.  The  Jewish  interpreters  are 
agreed  as  to  its  being  some  animal.  Jarchi 
says  it  was  a  beast  of  many  colours,  which  no 
more  exists.  Kimchi  holds  the  same  opi- 
nion.   Aben  Elzra  thinks  it  some  animal  of  the 
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borae  kind,  of  whose  skins  shoes  aie  made; 
lAidiD^  to  Eedc  xri,  10.  Most  modem  iater- 
jjRien  luiTe  taken  it  to  be  the  badger,  and 
moDg'  these  our  En^Ush  translators ;  but,  in 
the  lint  place,  the  badger  is  not  an  inhabitant 
of  Arabia;  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  skin  pe- 
coliartr  proper  either  for  corenne  a  tabernacle 
or  maidn^  shoes.  Hassus,  MichaeliSj  and 
othm,  hare  laboored  to  proTe  that  it  is  the 
mfrmaid,  or  hovw  mariini^,  the  triehekus  of 
LdBoxos.  Faber,  Dathe,  and  Rosenmnller, 
tki&k  that  it  is  the  seal^  or  sea  calf,  vUuius 
varinnSy  the  skin  of  which  is  both  strong  and 
piiabte,  and  was  accounted  by  the  ancients  as 
a  most  proper  outer  corering  lor  tents,  and 
was  also  made  into  shoes,  as  Ran  has  clearly 
shown.  Niebuhr  says,  "  A  merchant  of  Abu* 
shakr  called  dahask  that  fish  which  the  cap- 
tains in  English  Tessels  call  porpoise,  and  the 
Germans,  sea  hog.  In  my  voyaf^  from  Mas- 
kat  to  Afausbahr,  I  saw  a  prodigious  quantity 
tosMher  near  Ras  Muasendom,  that  were  all 
goin^  the  tame  way,  and  seemed  to  swim  witji 
gnat  rebemence."  Bochart  thinks  that  not  an 
<«n«i,  but  a  eoUmr^  was  intended,  Exodus 
txT,  5;  so  that  the  covering  of  the  tabernacle 
vas  to  be  azure,  or  sky  blue. 

BAG,  a  parse  or  pouch,  Deot.  xxr,  13; 
I  Sam.  xrii,  40;  Luke  xli,  33;  Job  xIt,  17. 
The  money  odleeted  in  the  treasuries  of  eastern 
prinees  was  reckoned  up  in  certain  equal  sums, 
pnt  into  bags  and  sealed.  These  are,  in  some 
pans  of  the  Lerant,  called  puraeSf  where  they 
eatuaaie  great  expenses  by  so  many  purses. 
The  money  collected  in  the  temple  in  the  time 
ef  Joash,  for  its  reparation,  seems,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  hare  been  told  up  in  bags  of  equal  ralue; 
and  these  were  probeUbly  deUTered  sealed  to 
ihose  who  {>aid  the  workmen,  3  Kings  xii,  10. 
u  ihe  cast,  in  the  present  day,  a  bag  of  money 
pstts,  (or  aom&  time  at  least,  currently  from 
°and  to  hand,  under  the  authority  of  a  banker's 
Kal,  vithoot  any  examination  of  its  contents. 
8«Tobitix,5;  xi,  16. 

BAKING  BREAD.  Abraham  diiected  Sor 
nh  to  hake  cakes  upon  the  hearth,  for  the  use 
<^  |lie  atran^ers  who  had  visited  him,  Gknesis 
xviii,6.  Elijah  reciuests  the  same  of  the  widow 
of  Zarephath,  1  Kings  xvii,  13.  Amnon  the  son 
of  Dand  requests  Tamar  lus  sister  to  come  and 
ii4k»eakes  in  his  sight,  that  he  might  eat  at 
W  hand,  2  Sam.  xiii,  6.  These  and  other  allu- 
^^  to  the  preparation  of  bread  will  be  ex- 
P^ned  by  refemng  to  easteni  custonTs.  Rau- 
vfilff  observes  that  travellers  frequently  bake 
^ad  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  on  the  ground 
watd  (or  that  purpose  by  fire,  covering  their 
takes  of  |iread  with  ashes  and  coals,  and  turn- 
er them  several  times  till  they  are  enough. 
7a«  eastern  bread  is  made  in  small  thin  cakes, 
^  is  generally  eaten  new.  Sometimes  it  was 
^erer  made  to  keep  several  days,  as  the 
>^  bread ;  and  a  sort  of  rusks,  or  bread  for 
^veiling,  Joshua  ix,  12.  The  eastern  ladies 
<f  nidE  ^ten  prepare  cakes,  pastry,  Ac,  in  their 
••■apartments- 

^ALAAM,  a  prophet  of  the  city  of  Pethor, 

^  ^esor,  W>n  the  Euphrates,  whose  inter- 
with  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  who 


sent  for  him  to  curse  the  Israelites,  is  Roorded 
at  large  b^  Moses,  Num.  xxii-xxiv.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy,  whether  Balaam 
was  a  true  prophet  or  a  mere  diviner,  magician, 
or  fortune  teller.  Origen  says  that  his  whole 
power  consisted  in  magic  and  cursing.  Theo- 
doret  is  of  opinion  that  Balaam  did  not  consult 
the  Lord,  but  that  he  was  supematurally  in- 
spired, and  constrained  to  speak  against  his 
own  inclination.  Cyril  says  that  he  was  a  ma- 
gician, an  idolater,  aiid  a  false  prophet,  who 
spoke  truth  against  his  will;  and  St.  Ambrose 
compares  him  to  Caiaphas,  who  prophesied 
without  being  aware  of  the  import  of  what  Yu 
said.  Jcrom  seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  the  Hebrews;  which  was,  that  Balaam  knew 
the  true  Qnd,  erected  altars  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  a  true  prophet,  though  corrupted  by  ava- 
rice. Num.  xxii,  18.  St.  Austin  and  other  com- 
mentators have  inclined  to  this  opinion.  Dr. 
Jortin  supposes  that  Balaam  was  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God,  and  a  priest  and  prophet  o* 

great  r^utation ;  and  that  he  was  sent  for  b\ 
alok  from  a  notion  which  generally  prevail- 
ed, th4t  priests  and  prophets  could  sometimes, 
by  prayers  and  sacrinces  didy  and  skilfully  ap- 
pu<xl,  obtain  favours  froni  GkxI,  and  that  their 
imprecations  were  efficacious.  He  conceives 
that  the  prophet  had  been  accustomed  to  reve- 
lations, and  that  he  used  to  receire  them  in 
visions,  or  in  dreams  of  the  night.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Scripture  expressly  calls  him 
a  prophet,  2  Pet.  ii,  15,  and  therefore  those  are 
probably  right  who  think  that  he  had  once  been 
a  good  man  and  a  true  prophet,  till,  loving  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  and  prostituting  the 
honour  of  his  office  to  covetousness,  he  aposta- 
tized from  God,  and,  betaking  himself  to  idola- 
trous practices,  fell  under  the  delusion  of  the 
devil,  of  whom  he  learned  all  his  magical  en- 
chantments; though  at  this  juncture,  when  the 
preservation  of  bis  people  was  concerned,  it 
might  be  consistent  with  Gkkl's  wisdom  to  ap- 
pear to  him  and  overrule  his  mind  by  the  im- 
pulse of  real  revelations.  As  to  what  passed 
between  him  and  his  ass,  when  that  animal 
was  miraculously  enabled  to  speak  to  its  mas- 
ter, commentators  are  divided  in  their  opinions ; 
whether  it  really  and  literally  happenea  as  Mo- 
ses relates  it,  or  whethei^  it  be  an  alle^ry  only, 
or  was  the  mere  imagination  or  vision  of  Ba- 
laam. But  St.  Peter  evidently  mentions  it  as 
a  fact  literally  and  certainly  occurring :  "  the 
dumb  ass,  spetudng  with  man's  voice,  wnen  she 
forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet,"  2  Pet.  ii, 
16.  This,  it  is  true,  has  frequently  been  made 
the  subject  of  profane  banter  by  those  whose 
skepticism  leads  them  to  scoff  at  all  -j^Todisxes. 
But  how  absurd  is  it  to  subject  a  miraculous 
event  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning!  "Say 
what  you  will  of  the  formation  of  the  tongue 
and  jaws  being  unfit  for  speaking,"  says  Bishop 
Newton,  "yet  an  adequate  cause  is  assigned 
for  this  wonderful  event;  for  it  is  expressly 
said  that  '  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
ass ;'  and  who  that  believes  a  God,  can  doubt 
his  power  to  do  this  and  much  morel  The 
miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  superflu- 
ous ;  it  was  well  adapted  to  convince  Balaam 
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lliat  Ui6  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  God's 
direction,  and  that  the  same  divine  power  which 
caused  tne  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary  to  its 
■nature,  could,  in  like  manner,  make  him  utter 
btessings  contrary  to  his  inclination.  And, 
accordingly,  he  was  OTerruled  to  bless  the  peo- 
ple, though  he  came  prepared  and  disposed  to 
curse  them ;  which  was  the  greater  miracle  of 
the  two;  for  the  ass  was  merely  passiTe,  but 
Balaam  resisted  the  good  motions  oC  God." 
The  prophecy  which  Balaam  delivered  con- 
cerning Israel  on  this  remarkable  occasion,  and 
which  IS  contained  in  Numbers  xxiT,  5-9,  has 
been  greatly  admired  by  critics.  Bishop  Lowth, 
in  particular,  remarks  that  he  knows  nothing 
in  the  whole  scope  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  more 
exquisite  or  perfect.  "  It  abounds,"  says  ne, "  in 
splendid  imagery,  copied  immediatel3r  from  the 
tablet  of  nature ;  and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
the  glowing  eleffanee  of  the  style,  and  the  form 
and  diversity  ofthc  figures." 

After  his  predictions,  Balaam  returned  into 
his  own  country;  but  before  he  left  the  land 
of  Moab,  as  if  vexed  with  his  own  disappoint- 
ment in  missing  the  promised  reward,  ana  with 
a  purpose  of  revengmg  himself  on  the  Israel- 
ites, as  the  cause  of^it,  he  instructed  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Midianites  in  a  wicked  scheme,  which 
was  to  send  their  daughters  into  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites,  in  order  to  draw  them  first  into 
lewdness,  and  then  into  idolatry,  the  cer- 
tain means  of  depriving  them  of  the  help  of 
that  God  who  protected  them.  This  artifice 
succeeded;  for  as  the  Israelites  lay  encamped 
at  Shittim,  many  of  them  were  deluded  by  these 
strange  women,  not  only  to  commit  whoredom 
with  them,  but  to  assist  at  their  sacrifices,  and 
worship  their  god  Baal-Pcor,  Num.  xxr,  1-3; 
zxxi,  16;  Mic.  vi,  5;  2  Pet.  ii,  15;  Jude  11; 
Rev.  ii,  14 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  4,  5 ;  Joshua  xxiv,  9, 
10;  Neh.  xiii,  2.  God  commanded  Moses  to 
avenge  this  crime.  He  therefore  declared  war 
against  the  Midianites,  killed  five  of  their 
princes,  and  a  ^eat  number  of  other  persons 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  among  whom 
was  Balaam  himself. 

Moses  says  that  Balaam  consulted  the  Lord, 
and  calls  the  Lortl  his  God :  "  I  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  commandment  of  the  Lord  my  God," 
Num.  xxii,  18.  The  reason  why  Balaam  calls 
Jehovah,  "  my  God"  may  be,  because  he  was  of 
Ihe  posterity  of  Shem,  who  maintained  the 
worsnip  of  Jehovah,  not  only  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  among  his  descendants ,  so  that  while 
the  ixMterity  of  Ham  fell  into  idolatr^jr,  and  the 
posterity  or  Japhet  were  settled  at  a  distance  in 
Europe,  the  shemites  generally,  though  not 
universally,  retained  the  worship  of  God. 

BALDNESS  is  a  natural  effect  of  old  age,  in 
which  period  of  life  the  hair  of  the  head,  want- 
ing nourishment,  falls  off,  and  leaves  the  head 
niuced.  Artificial  baldness  was  used  as  a  token 
of  mourning ;  it  is  threatened  to  the  voluptuous 
daughters  of  Israel,  instead  of  well  set  hair, 
Isaiah  iii,  34.  See  Mic.  i,  16;  and  instances 
of  it 'Occur,  Isaiah  xv,  3j  Jer.  zlvii,  5.  See 
Ebeek.  vii,  18j  Amos  viii,  10. 

The  insult  offered  to  Elisha  by  the  young 
people  of  Bethel,  improperly  rendered  "little 


chiMren,''  who  cried  out  after  him,  "Go  » 
thou  bald  head,"  may  here  be  noticed.  Tm 
town  of  Bethel  was  one  of  the  principal  nm^ 
series  of  AhaVs  idolatry,  and  the  contempt  was 
offered  to  Elisha  in  his  public  character  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  If  in  the  expression,  "  Go 
up,"  there  was  also  a  reference  to  the  tnuultp 
tion  of  Elijah,  as  turning  it  into  jest,  this  was 
another  aggravation  of  the  sin,  to  which  these 
young  people  were  probably  instigated  by  their 
parents.  The  malediction  laid  upon  them  by 
the  prophet  was  not  an  act  of  private  resent* 
ment,  but  evidently  proceeded  from  prophetic 
impulse. 

BALM,  ^t,  Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  xliii,  11;  Jer. 
viii,  28;  xlvi,ll;  li,8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17.  Bahn, 
or  balsam,  is  used  with  us  as  a  common  name 
fbr  many  of  those  oily  resinous  substances, 
which  flow  spontaneously  or  by  incision,  from 
certain  trees  or  plants,  and  are  of  considerable 
use  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  serves  tber^ 
fore  very  properly  to  express  the  Hebrew  word 
^M,  which  the  LaX  have  rendered  pnrlni,  and 
the  ancients  have  interpreted  rtsin  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

BALSAM  TREE,rD«H?p3;  in  Arabic,  a^w- 
ehdm^  that  is,  "  father  of  scent,"  sweet-scented. 
According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  balessanj  balsam, 
or  doiifi,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  or  tree,  which 
grows  to  about  fourteen  feet  high,  spontane- 
ously and  without  culture  in  its  native  country, 
Azab,  and  all  alone  the  coast  to  Babelmandel. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  balsam  extracted 
from  this  tree.    The  first  was  called  opobalsa- 
tMiffif  and  was  most  highly  esteemed.    It  was 
that  which  flowed  spontaneously,  or  by  means 
of  incision,  from  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the 
tree  in  summer  time.    The  second  was  caffO' 
balsamum,  made  by  expressing  the  fruit  when 
in  maturity.    The  thira,  and  least  esteemed  of 
all,  was  hylobalsamunif  made  hy  a  decoction  of 
the  buds  and  small  young  tW^igs.    The  great 
value  set  upon  this  drug  in  the  east  is  traced  to 
the  earliest  ages.    The  Tshmaelites,  or  Arabian 
carriers  and  merchants,  trafiicking  with  the 
Arabian  commodities  into  Egypt,  brought  with 
them  v^s  as  a  part  of  their  cargo,  Gen.  xxxvii, 
25;  xliii,  11.    Josephus,  in  the  liistory  of  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  says  that  a  tree  of 
this  oalsam  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
queen  of  Saba,  and  given  among  other  presents 
to  Solomon,  who,  as  wo  know  from  Scripture, 
was  very  studious  of  all  sorts  of  plants,  and 
skilful  in  the  description  and  distinction  of 
them.    A  nd  here,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  and  to  have  thriven ;  so  that  the  place 
of  its  origin,  through  length  of  time,  combined 
with  other  reasons,  came  to  be  forgotten.    No^ 
withstanding  the  positive  authority  of  Josephuii, 
and  the  great  probability  that  attends  it,  wc 
cannot  put  it  in  competition  with  what  we  have 
been  told  in  Scripture,  as  we  have  just  now  seen 
that  the  place  where  it  grew,  ana  was  sold  to 
merohants,  was  Gilead  in  Judea,  more  than 
1*730  years  before  Christ,  or  1000  before  tht 
queen  of  Saba ;  so  that  in  reading  the  versSi 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  had  been 
transplanted  into  Judea,  flourished,  and   hal 
become  an  aiticle  of  commerce  in  GUead,  lo&| 
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brfm  tbe  period  he  mentioiM.    "  A  eompmaj 

•f  Jdmutdues  came  from  GKlead  wiih  their 
cioela,  bearing  apicery  and  balm,  and  myirh, 
fUB^  canylt  down  to  £^pt,"  Gkn.  zxxtu, 
sk  Tlieophrastiia,  Dioscondes,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Diodcmis  oiculus,  Tacitus,  Justin,  Solinmii  vad 
Seruion,  speaking  of  its  costlineas  and  medi- 
cmal  Tiitues,  all  say  that  this  balsam  came  fipom 
Jdeo.  The  words  of  Pliny  are,  "  But  to  all 
otivr  odours  whatever,  the  balsam  is  preferred, 
prodttCfd  in  no  other  part  but  the  land  of  Ju- 
dea,  and  erea  there  in  two  gardens  only ;  both 
of  iKem  belonging  to  the  king,  one  no  more 
Uan  twenty  acres,  the  other  stiU  smaller/'  The 
wbole  valley  of  Jencho  was  once  esteemed  the 
most  {fuit/m  in  Judea;  and  the  obstinacr  with 
vhjch  the  Jews  fought  here  to  prevent  tne  bal* 
um  tiees  from  falUng  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bomans,  attests  the  importance  which  was 
studied  to  them.  This  tree  Pliny  describes  as 
peculiar  to  the  rale  of  Jericho,  and  as  "  more 
uice  a  rine  than  a  myrtle."  It  was  esteemed 
•0  precious  a  rarity,  that  both  Pompey  and  T»- 
UB  carried  a  specimen  to  Rome  m  triumph; 
aad  the  balsam,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  sold  for 
dwUe  its  vt^ight  in  suver,  till  its  hign  price  led 
to  the  practice  of  adulteration.  Justin  makes 
it  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth.  He 
deaoribes  the  country  in  which  it  grew,  as  a 
Talley  like  a  garden,  environed  with  continual 
ItiUs,  and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  with  a  wall. 
"The  space  of  the  valley  contains  200,000 
iCRs,  aod  is  called  Jericho.  In  that  valley, 
Okt«  is  wood  as  admirable  for  its  fruitfulness 
aa  for  hs  delight,  for  it  is  intermingled  with 
ptbn  traes  and  opobalsamum.  The  trees  of  the 
op>balsamum  have  a  resemblance  to  fir  trees ; 
bat  ihsj  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hus- 
i>oded  after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  set 
■suofi  of  the  year  they  sweat  balsam.  The 
<^Aricoess  of  the  place  is  beside  as  wonderful  as 
^  fniitfolness  of  it;  for  although  the  sun 
>l^u)<s  00  whope  hotter  in  the  world,  there  is 
it^^waUy  a  moderate  and  perpetual  gloominesa 
of  the  au.*"  According  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
^deacription  is  most  accurate.  "BoSi  the 
best  and  the  gloominess,"  he  says,  '^  were  ob- 
iBrFed  bv  us,  though  darkness  would  be  an  im- 
proper tenn  to  apply  to  this  gloom." 

BAHGOEIAS  controversy,  a  coiv- 

ttoreisjr  that  arose  with  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of 

^gor.    That  prelate,  in  a  sermon  preached 

be^  George  I,  asserted  that  Christ  was  svh 

f^at  in  iua  own  kingdom ;  that  he  had  not 

^^l^sted  his  power,  uke.  temporal  lawgivers 

don&g  their  auysence^  to  any  oersons  as  his 

^^B^ereots  or  deputies;   and  that  the  church 

01  En^and,  as  all   other  national  churches, 

jnsnieiely  a  civil  or  human  institution,  eata- 

"^i^  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  and  per- 

f^<»tiag  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Chrift- 

^i*^Y.    On  the  meeting  of  the  convocation,  a 

^^BBkittee  was  appointed  to  examine  this  pub- 

«ttfm.    A  heavy  censure  was  passed  against 

^^  tending  to  subvert  all  government  and 

^Miae  in  tXe  church  of  Christ,  to  reduce 

la  liogdam  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  coniu- 

^tnd  to  impugn  and  impeach  the  royal 

*>4uey  in  mauteneeclesiasticaly  and  the  au  * 


tfaocit)'  of  the  legislature  to  enforce  obedieneo 
in  matiArs  of  religion,  by  severe  sanction.  To 
these  proceedings  a  sudden  slop  was  put  by 
proroguing  the  convocation;  but  the  contro- 
versy which  had  been  commenced  was  con* 
tinued  for  several  years. 

BANNER,  am  ensign,  or  standard,  used  by 
armies  or  caravans  on  their  journeys  in  the 
eastern  countries.  The  original  ^n,  is  ren* 
dered  by  lexicographers  and  translators  tmder 
this  word,  as  a  noun,  in  which  form  it  often 
occurs,  a  standard,  banner ;  as  a  verb,  once,  U 
set  up  a  banner ;  Psalm  xx,  5 ;  as  a  participle 
pahul,  ffexiUaiuSf  one  distinguished  by  a  ban* 
ner,  the  chief;  as  a  participle  niphal,  bannered, 
or  with  banners.  The  meaning  of  the  root  is 
illustrated  by  the  very  ingenious  and  sensible 
author  of  "  Observations  on  Divers  Passages 
of  Scripture,"  who  shows,  from  Pitts  and  ro- 
cocke,  tnat, "  as  in  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  on  account  of  the  intense  mat  of  the 
sun  by  day,  people  generally  choose  to  travel 
in  the  night ;  so,  to  prevent  confusion  in  their 
large  caravans,  particularly  in  the  annual  one 
to  Mecca,  each  company^  of  which  the  cara- 
van consists,  has  its  distmct  portable  beacon, 
which  is  carried  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  con- 
sists of  several  lights,  which  are  somewhat  like 
iron  stoves,  into  which  they  put  short  dry 
wood,  with  which  some  of  the  camels  are 
loaded.  Every  company  has  one  of  these  poles 
belonging  to  it ;  some  of  which  have  ten,  some 
twelve  of  these  lights  on  their  tops,  more  or 
less;  and  they  are  likewise  of  different  figures, 
as  well  as  numbers ;  one,  perhaps,  in  an  oval 
shape ;  another,  triangular,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  M,  or  N,  &ic,  so  mat  by  these  every  ons 
knows  his  respective  company.  They  are  car- 
ried in  the  front,  and  set  up  in  the  place  whore 
the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  before  that  comes  up^ 
at  some  distance  from  one  another.  As  trsr 
velling  then  in  the  night  must  be,  generally 
speakine,  more  agreeame  to  a  great  multitude 
in  that  desert,  we  may  believe  a  compassionate 
Qodf  for  the  most  part,  directed  Israel  to  move 
in  the  night.  And  in  consequence,  must  we 
not  rather  suppose  the  standards  of  the  tribes 
were  moveable  beacons,  like  those  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims,  than  flags  or  any  thine  of  that  kind  1" 
This  ingenious  author  seems,  however,  to  for- 
get, 1.  That  the  pillar  of  fire  was  with  the 
Israelites  to  direct  their  marches.  3.  That  the 
Israelites  were  not  a  mere  caravan,  but  an  ai^ 
my ;  and,  as  such,  for  order,  required  standards 
as  well  by  day  as  by  night.    See  Armies. 

BANaUET.  The  hospitalitv  of  the  present 
day  in  the  east  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  parable  of  the  *'  great 
supper"  is  in  those  countries  literally  reafized. 
And  such  was  the  hospitality  of  ancient  Greeos 
and  Rome.  When  a  person  provided  an  en- 
tertainment for  his  friends  or  neighbours,  he 
sent  round  a  number  of  servants  to  invite  the 
guests  ;  these  were  called  vocatores  bythe  Ro- 
mans, and  icXiiTto^  by  the  Greeks.  The  day 
when  the  entertainment  is  to  be  given  is  fixed 
some  considerable  time  before ;  and  in  the  evei^ 
ing  pf  the  day  appointed,  a  messenger  comes 
to  hid  the  guests  to  ths  foast.    The  custom  ii 
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tfnis  introduced  in  Luke:  "A  certain  man 
made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many ;  and  aent 
hia  servant  at  supper  time  to  saj  to  them  that 
were  bidden,  Come,  for  all  thinffs  are  now 
ready."  Thsy  were  not  now  aaked  for  the  first 
time ;  but  had  already  accepted  the  invitation, 
when  the  day  was  appointed,  and  were  there- 
fore already  pledged  to  attend  at  the  hour  when 
they  might  be  summoned.  They  were  not 
taken  unprepared,  and  could  not  in  consistency 
cmd  decency  plead  any  prior  engagement.  They 
could  not  now  refuse,  without  violating  their 
word,  and  insulting  the  master  of  the  feast, 
and,  therefore,  iustfy  subjected  themselves  to 
punishment.  The  terms  of  the  parable  exactly 
accord  with  established  custom.  The  Jews  did 
not  always  follow  the  same  method ;  sometimes 
they  sent  a  number  of  servants  different  ways 
among  the  friends  they  meant  to  invite ;  and  at 
other  times,  a  single  male  domestic 

The  Persians  send  a  deputation  to  meet  tlieir 
guests:  this  deputation  are  called  openers  of 
tne  way ;  and  tne  mon^  distinguished  the  per- 
sons sent,  and  the  greater  the  distance  to  which 
they  go,  so  much  greater  is  the  honour.  So  it 
is  proclaimed,  "  Go  forth  and  behold  king  So- 
lomon, with  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother 
crowned  him."  "  The  bridegroom  cometh,  go 
ye  forth  to  meet  him."  The  names  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  invited  were  inscribed  upon  tablets, 
and  the  gate  was  set  open  to  receive  those  who 
had  obtamed  them ;  but  to  prevent  any  getting 
in  that  had  no  ticket,  only  one  leaf  of  the  door 
was  left  open  ;  and  that  was  strictly  guarded 
by  the  servants  of  the  family.  Those  who  were 
admitted  had  to  go  along  a  narrow  passage  to 
the  room ;  and  after  all  who  had  received  tick- 
ets of  admission  were  assembled,  the  master  of* 
the  house  rose  and  shut  to  the  door ;  and  then 
the  entertainment  began.  The  first  ceremony, 
after  the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  enter- 
tainment, was  the  salutation  performed  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  or  one  appointed  in  his 
place.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  was  sometimes 
done  by  embracing  with  arms  around ;  but  the 
most  common  salutation  was  by  the  conjunc* 
tion  of  their  right  hands,  the  right  hand  being 
reckoned  a  pl«iffe  of  fidelity  and  friendship. 
Sometimes  they  Kissed  the  tips,  hands,  knees, 
or  feet,  as  the  person  deserved  more  or  less 
respect.  The  Jews  welcomed  a  stranger  to 
their  house  in  the  same  way ;  for  our  Lord  com- 
plains to  Simon,  that  he  had  given  him  no  kiss, 
nad  welcomed  him  to  his  table  with  none  of 
the  accustomed  tokens  of  respect. 

The  custom  of  reclining  was  introduced  from 
the  nations  of  the  east,  and  particularly  from 
Persia,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at 
a  very  remote  period.  The  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  allude  to  both  customs;  but  they 
furnish  undeniable  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of 
sitting.  As  this  is  undoubtedly^  the  most 
natural  and  dignified  posture,  so  It  seems  to 
nave  been  universally  adopted  by  the  first  ve- 
nerations of  men ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  tne 
apse  of  many  ages,  and  when  degenerate  man 
nod  lost  much  of  the  firmness  of  his  primitive 
character,  that  he  began  to  recline. 
The  tables  were  constniaed  of  three  dif- 


ferent parts  or  separate  tables,  making  but  om 
in  the  whole.    One  was  placed  at  the  upper 
end  erossways,  and  the  two  others  joined  to  its 
ends,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  between,  by  which  the  attendants  could 
readily  wait  at  all   the  three.    Round  these 
tables  were  placed  beds  or  couches,  one  to  each 
table ;  each  of  these  beds  were  called  clinivmf 
and  three  of  these  being  united,  to  surrotind 
the  three  tables,  made  the  triclininm.    At  the 
end  of  each  diniiim  was  a  footstool,  for  the 
convenience  of  monnting  up  to  it.    These  bedf 
were  formed  of  mattresses,  and  supported  on 
frames  of  wood,  often  highly  ornamented ;  the 
mattresses  were  covered  with  cloth  or  tapestry, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  entertainer.     At 
the  splendid  feast  which  Ahasuerus  made  for 
the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  beds  of  silver  and 
gold  were  placed  round  the  tables;  according 
to  a  custom  in  the  east  of  naming  a  thing  from 
its  principal  ornament,  these  must  have  been 
couches  profusely  ornamented  with  the  precious 
metals.    Each  guest  inclined  the  superior  part 
of  his  body  upon  his  left  arm,  the  lower  part 
being  stretched  out  at  length,  or  a  little  bent , 
his  head  was  raised  up,  and  his  back  sometimes 
supported  with  pillows.    In  oonrersation,  thos« 
who  spoke  raised  themselves  almost  uprieht. 
supported  by  cushions.    When  they  ate,  they 
raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use 
of  the  right  hand ;  which  is  Uie  reason  our 
Lord  mentions  the  hand  of  Judas  in  the  sin^- 
lar  number :  "  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me 
in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me,"  Matt, 
zxvi,  83.    See  Accitxation. 

When  a  Persian  comes  into  an  assembly,  and 
has  saluted  the  house,  he  then  measures  with 
his  eye  the  place  to  which  his  degree  of  rank 
entitles  him  ;  he  straightway  wedges  himself 
into  the  line  of  guests,  without  offering  any 
apology  for  the  general  disturbance  which  he 
produces.    It  often  happens  that  persons  take 
a  higher  seat  than  that  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled.    The  Persian  scribes  are  remiukable  for 
their  arrogance  in  this  respect,  in  which  they 
seem  to  bear  a  striking^  resemblance  to   tht 
Jews  of  the  same  profesaion  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord.    The  master  of  the  entertainment  has, 
however,  the  privilege  of  placing  any  one  as 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  assembly  as  he  may 
chotfse.    And  Mr.  Morier  saw  an  instance  of 
it  at  a  public  entertainment  to  which  he  was 
invited.    When  the  assembly  was  nearly  full, 
the  governor  of  Kashan,  a  man  of  havnhle 
mien,  although  of  considerable  rank,  came  in 
and  seated  himself  at  the  lowest  place ;  when 
the  master  of  the  house,  after  numerous   oz« 
pressions  of  welcome,  pointed  with  his  hand  to 
an  upper  seat  in  the  assembly,  to  which  he  de- 
sired nim  to  move,  and  which  he  accordingly 
did.    These  circumstances  furnish  a  beaut  fful 
and  striking  illustration  of  the  parable  whic^ 
our  Lord  uttered,  when  he  saw  how  those  that 
were  invited  chose  the  highest  places. 

Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment, 
they  washed  and  anointed  tluhnselves ;  for  it 
was  thought  very  indecent  to  appear  on  such 
an  occasion,  defiled  with  sweat  and  dust ;   bm, 
they  who  came  off  a  journey  were  washed^  aiid 
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4Qtkd  witli  niitable  appajsl,  in  the  bouM  of 
})k  atertalnefi  before  they  were  admitted  to 
tlie  ibasL  Wlvcn  Telexnachus  and  Pisistratus 
airired  at  the  palace  of  Menelaua,  in  the  courae 
d  their  waterings,  they  were  immediately 
sopplied  with  water  to  wash,  and  with  oil  to 
iDoint,  themsclTes,  before  they  took  their  a&Hs 
bj  die  ade  of  the  king.  The  oil  uaed  on  such 
occasions,  in  the  palaces  of  nobles  and  princes, 
vas  perfumed  with  roses  and  other  odoriferous 
i«bt.  They  also  ^i^hed  their  hands  before 
duj  sat  down  to  meat.  To  these  customary 
marks  of  respect,  to  which  a  traveUer,  or  one 
vbo  had  no  house  of  his  own,  was  entitled,  our 
Locd  alludea  in  his  defence  of  Mary :  "  And  he 
tuned  to  the  woman,  and  said  unto  Simon, 
Seest  thou  this  woman  1  I  entered  into  thine 
hinue  \  ihou  gayest  me  no  water  for  my  feet, 
but  she  hath  washed  my  foet  with  her  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 
ThoQgarestmenokiss;  butthis  woman,  since 
the  time  I  came  in,  bath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my 
iuL  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint ; 
bat  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with 
ointment,"  Luke  vii,  44.  Homer  mentions  it 
a&a  custom  quite  common  in  those  days,  for 
daagiUerg  to  wash  and  afterward  to  anowt  the 
^  of  their  parents.  Our  Saviour  was  in  the 
qrcwnatances  of  a  traveller ;  he  had  no  home 
to  Wish  and  anoint  himself  in,  before  he  went 
to  Simon's  house:  and,  therefore,  hod  a  right 
to  complain  that  jiis  entertainer  had  foiled  in 
tk  rape«t  that  was  due  to  him  as  a  stranger, 
at  a  disunoe  firom  the  usual  place  of  his  resi* 
dace.  The  Jews  regularly  washed  their  hands 
nd  thur  ieet  before  dinner ;  they  consider^ 
thii  ceRDony  as  essential,  which  discovers  the 
Nuon  of  their  astonishment,  when  they  ob« 
imd  the  disciples  of  Christ  sit  down  at  table 
vjthout  having  observed  this  ceremony :  "Why 
&  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
ddos  1  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when 
%  eat  bread,  Matt,  xv,  2*.  After  meals  they 
vaih  them  again;  for,  says  the  evangelist, 
"  the  Pharisees  axid  all  the  Jews,  except  they 
Wish  their  hands  oft.  eat  not,  holding  the  tra- 
<Stioo  of  the  eUers,'^  Mark  vii,  3,  4.  When 
thty  vashed  tiieir  hands  themselves,  they 
Wged  than  into  the  water- up  to  the  wrists; 
M  when  others  performed  this  office  for  them, 
it  vaa  done  by  pouring  it  upon  their  hands, 
"nie  same  custom  prevailed  in  Greece,  for 
Haaer  says,  tht  attendants  poiaed  water  on 
tlie  hands  of  their  chiefs.  This  was  a  part  of 
^  service  whidi  Elisha  f>erformed  for  his 
Quier  Elijah ;  and  in  every  instance  under  the 
inr  where  water  was  applied  to  the  body  by 
■Mthec,  it  was  done,  not  by  plunging,  but  by 
poinag  or  sprinkling.  To  wash  the  feet  was 
iMBuiand  servile  office,  emd,  therefore,  gene- 
<^  performed  by  the  fomale  servants  of  the 
*Bmy.  k  was  occasionally  performed,  how- 
^  hy  fioiftlea  of  the  highest  rank ;  for  the 
Slighter  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  Grecian 
^SBy  •od  kior  of  Lindus,  a  city  on  the  south- 
^  Dsit  of  Rhodes,  was  not  ashamed  to  wash 
P«iwi  of  her  Ikther's  ^ests.  And  it  was 
cBMRsary  for  them  to  kiss  the  feet  of  those 
^  vte  dwj  cliDngJit  a  move  ifian  c<xamon 
— ^  10 
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, —  was  doe ;  for  thedaughter  of  PhOocleon. 

in  Aristophanes,  washed  her  father,  anointea 
his  foet,  and,  stooping  down,  kissed  them. 
The  towel  which  was  used  to  wipe  the  feet 
after  washing,  was  considered  thrcmgh  all  the 
castas  a  badge  of  servitude.  Suetonius  men- 
tions it  as  a  sure  mark  of  the  intolerable  pride 
of  Califfula,  the  Roman  emperor,  that  when  at 
simper  he  suffered  senators  of  the  highest  rank, 
sometimes  to  stand  by  his  couch,  sometimes  at 
his  feet,  girt  with  a  towel.  Hence  it  appears  t 
that  this  honour  was  a  token  of  humihation, 
which  was  not,  however,  absolutely  degrading 
and  inconsistent  with  all  regard  to  rank.  Yet 
our  blessed  Redeemer  did  not  refuse  to  give  his 
disciples,  and  Judas  Iscariot  himself,  that  proof 
of  his  k>ve  and  humility. 

The  entertainment  was  conducted  by  a  sijm- 
potiareh,  or  governor  of  the  feast.  He  was, 
says  Plutarch,  one  chosen  among  the  guests, 
the  most  pleasant  and  diverting  in  the  com- 
pany, that  would  not  get  drunk,  and  yet  woukl 
drink '  freely ;  he  was  to  rule  over  the  rest,  to 
forbid  any  disorder,  but  to  encourage  their 
mirth.  He  observed  the  temper  of  the  guests, 
and  how  the  wine  worked  upon  them ;  how 
every  one  could  bear  his  wine,  and  to  endea- 
vour accordingly  to  keep  them  all  in  harmony, 
and  in  an  even  composure,  that  there  might  be 
no  disquiet  nor  disturbance.  To  do  tliis  effect- 
ually, he  first  proclaimed  liberty  to  every  one 
to  drink  what  he  thought  proper,  and  then  ob- 
serving who  among  tnem  was  most  ready  to 
be  disordered,  mixed  more  water  with  his  wine, 
to  keep  him  equally  sober  with  the  rest  of  the 
company;  so  that  this  officer  took  care  that 
none  should  be  forced  to  drink,  and  that  none, 
though  left  to  their  own  choice,  should  get 
intoxicated.  Such,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  governor  of  the  feast  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee,  which  our  Lord  honoured- 
with  his  presence.  The  term  djivirptrXivoj  lite- 
rally signifies  the  governor  of  a  place  furnished' 
with  three  beds;  and  he  acted  as  one  having^ 
authority ;  for  he  tasted  the  wine  before  he- 
distributed  it  to  the  company,  which,  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  was  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
symposiarch.  Neither  the  name  nor  the  ad 
accords  with  the  character  and  situation  of  a- 
guest ;  he  roust,  therefore,  have  been  the  sym^ 
posiarch,  or  governor  of  the  feast.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  an  officer  among  the  Jews  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  a  passage  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  where  his 
office  18  thus  described :  "  If  thou  be  made  the 
master  of  a  feast,  lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be. 
among  them  as  one  of  the  rest ;  take  diligent 
care  of  them,  and  so  sit  down.  And  wnen 
thou  hast  done  all  thine  office,  take  thy  place, 
that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with  them,  and  re- 
ceive a  crown  for  the  well-ordering  of  the  feast," 
Ecclesiasticus  xxxii,  1.    See  AncHiTRiCLiMira. 

BAPTISM,  fi-om  the  Greek  word  0arri{a>,  ia 
a  rite  or  ceremony  by  which  persons  are 
initiated  into  the  profession  of  thie  Christiait 
religion ;  or,  it  is  the  appointed  mode  by  whidit 
a  person  assumes  the  profession  of  ChristiBniCy, 
or  is  admitted  to  a  participatian  of  the  pritl- 
leges  belonging  to  the  disoiples  of  Christ.    Ir 
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waa  by  this  mode  that  those  who  believed  the 
Gospel  were  to  be  separated  from  unbelievers, 
and  joined  to  the  visible  Christian  church:  and 
the  rite  accompanying  it,  or  washing  with  wa- 
ter, was  probably  intended  to  represent  the 
washing  away,  or  renouncing,  the  impurities 
of  some  former  state,  viz.  the  sins  that  had 
been  committed,  and  the  vicious  habits  that 
bad  been  contracted;  and  to  this  purpose  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  profession  of  repent- 
g  ance  always  accompanied,  or  was  understood 
to  accompany,  the  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
That  our  Lord  instituted  such  an  ordinance  as 
b^tism,  is  plain  from  the  commission  given  to 
the  Apostles  after  his  resurrection,  and  record- 
ed in  Matt,  xzviii,  19,  20.  To  this  rite  there 
is  also  an  allusion  in  Mark  xvi,  16 ;  John  iii,  5*, 
Acts  ii.  41 ;  viii,  12,  36-38 ;  xxii,  16.  The  de- 
si^  of  this  institution,  which  was  to  express 
faith  in  Christ  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  were 
baptized,  and  to  declare  their  resolution  of 
openly  professing  his  religion,  and  cultivating 
real  and  universal  holiness,  appears  from  Rom. 
viy3,  4|  1  Peter  iii,  21;  ETphes.  v.  26;  and 
Titus  iii,  5.  We  find  no  account  of  baptism 
OS  a  distinct  religious  rite,  before  the  mission 
of  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  who  was 
called  the  "  Baptist,"  on  account  of  his  beine 
commanded  by  God  to  baptize  with  water  aU 
who  should  hearken  to  his  invitation  to  repent. 
Washing,  however,  accompanied  many  of  the 
Jewish  rites,  and,  indeed,  was  required  after 
contracting  any  kind  of  uncleanness.  Also, 
soon  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  it 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  solemnly 
>  to  baptize,  as  well  as  to  circumcise,  all  their 
.proselytes.  As  their  writers  treat  largely  of 
.  the  reasons  for  this  rite,  and  give  no  hint  of  its 
being  a  novel  institution,  it  is  probable  that 
liUs  had  always  been  the  custom  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  whose  account  of  the 
'  rite  of  circumcision,  and  of  the  manner  of  per- 
'forming  it,  is  by  no  means  circumstantial.  Or, 
baptism,  afler  circumcision,  might  have  come 
•  into  use  gradually^  from  the  natural  propriety 
of  the  thing,  j^d  its  easy  conformity  to  other 
.  Jewish  customs.  For  if  no  Jew  could  approach 
the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  after  the  most  trifling 
<  uncleanness,  without  washing,  much  less  would 
it  be  thought  proper  to  admit  a  proselyte  from 
a  state  so  impure  and  unclean  as  Heathenism 
was  conceived  to  be,  without  the  same  mode 
of  purification.  The  antiquity  of  this  practice 
of  proselyte  baptism  among  the  Jews,  has  been 
a  subject  of  considerable  debate  among  divines. 
>It  is  strenuously  maintained  by  ligMfoot.  Dr. 
John- Owen  considers  the  opinion,  that  Chris- 
■  tian  baptism  came  from  the  Jews,  as  destitute 
of  all  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wall 
has  made  it  highly  probable,  to  say  the  least, 
:fiom  many  testimomea  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
who  without  one  dissenting  voice  allow  the 
flkct,  that  the  practice  of  Jewish  baptism  ob- 
tained before  and,  at,  as  well  as  after,  our  Sa- 
viour's time.  There  is  also  a  strone  intimation, 
even  in  the  Gospel  itself^  of  such  a  known  prac- 
tioe  among  the  Jews  m  the  time  of  John  the 
Baptist,  John  i,  25.  The  testimonies  of  the 
Jewish  writers  are  of  the  greater  weight,  be- 
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cause  the  practice,  r^orted  by  them  to  have 
been  of  so  ancient  a  date,  aid  still  remais 
among  them ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  of  that 
antiquity  to  which  it  pretends,  viz.  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
ever  have  become  a  custom  among  the  Jews 
afterward.  Would  they  begin  to  proselyte  {w- 
sons  to  their  religion  by  baptism  in  imitation 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  or  Nazareth,  whom 
they  held  accursed  1  And  yet  if  this,  proselyte 
baptism  were  adopted  by  the  Jews  since  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  must  have  been  a  mere  inno- 
vation in  imitation  of  Christians,  which  is  not 
very  likely.  This  ceremony  is  performed  by 
immersion  in  the  oriental  churches.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  western  churches  is,  to  sprinkle  the 
water  on  the  head  or  face  of  the  person  to  be 
baptized}  excent  in  tiie  church  of  Milan,  in 
whose  ritua^  it  is  ordered,  that  the  head  of  the 
in£ant  be  plunged  three  times  into  the  water; 
the  minister  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the 
words,  **  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  ike  Fa- 
ther ^  the  SoUf  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  im|)ortinjg 
that  by  this  ceremony  the  person  baptized  is 
received  among  the  professors  of  that  religion 
which  Ghxj,  the  Father  of  aU.  revealed  to  man* 
kind  by  the  ministry  of  his  Son,  and  confirmed 
by  the  miracles  of  his  Spirit. 

S.  It  is  observable  that  the  baptismal  form, 
above  cited  from  St.  Matthew,  never  occurs  in 
the  same  words,  either  in  the  book  of  the  Acts, 
or  in  any  of  the  Epistles.    But  though  the  form 
in  St.  Matthew  never  apjiears  elsewhese,  the 
thing   intended. thereby    is   always   implied. 
There  are  many  ceremonies  delivered  by  «• 
clesiastical  writers,  as  used  in  baptism,  which 
were  introduced  afler  the  age  of  Justin  Mart^, 
but  which  are  now  disused ;  as  the  giving  milk 
and  honey  to  the  baptized,  in  the  east;  wine 
and  milk,  in  the  west,  &c.     They  also  added 
unction  and  the  imposition  of  hands.    Ter* 
tullian  is  the  first  wno  mentions  the  signing 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  only  as  used  in 
private,  and  not  in   public  worship  ;*  and  he 
particularly  describes  the  custom  of  baptizing 
without  it.    Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  baptism  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century;   at  which  time  great 
virtue  was  ascribed  to  it.    Lactantius,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
says  the  devil  cannot  approach  those  who  have 
the  heavenly  marie  of  the  cross  upon  them  ss 
an   impregnable  fortress  to  defend  them;  bnt 
he  does  not  say  it  was  used  in  baptism.    Aftei 
the  council  of  Nice,  'Christians  added  to  bap- 
tism the  ceremonies  of  exorcism  and  adjuration, 
to  make  evil  spirits  depart  from  the  persons  to 
be  baptized.   They  made  several  signings  with 
the  cross,  they  used  lighted  candles,  they  gave 
salt  to  the  baptized  person  to  taste,  and  the 
pxiisi  touched  iiis  mouth  and  ears  with  spittle, 
and  also  blew  &nd  spat  upon  his  face.     At  that 
time  also  baptized  persons  wore  white  garments 
till  the  Sunday  following.   They  had  also  va- 
rious other  ceremonies;   some  of  which  are 
now  abolished,  though  others  of  them  remain 
in  the  ehurch  of  Rome  to  this  day. 

3.  The  Qsakers  assert,  that  water  banUflB 
was  never  intended'  to  eontinue  in  the  cnurch 
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«f  GbiBt  any  longer  than  while  Jewifih  preju- 
dka  made  saeh  an  external  ceremony  necea- 
safy.  They^  argue  from  Eph.  iv,  5,  in  which 
tfu  baptism  is  spoken  of  as  necessaiy  to  Chria- 
dans,  that  this  must  be  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
Bat  from  comparino^  the  texts  that  relate  to 
lUf  institution,  it  win  plainly  appear  that 
vater  baptism  was  instituted  by  Christ  in  more 
general  terms  than  will  agree  with  this  expli- 
cation. That  it  Was  administered  to  all  the 
Gocile  conTcrts,  and  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
»|ipcars  from  Matt  xxriii,  19,  90,  compared 
ynh  Acta  x,*47;  and  that  the  ba^itism  of  the 
^irit  did  not  supersede  water  baptism  appears 
to  hate  been  the  judgment  of  Peter  and  of 
thote  that  were  with  him ;  so  that  the  one 
baptism  spoken  of  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
wattf;  the  comraunication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
beiM  only  called  baptism  in  a  fifi;uratiTe  sense. 
Ai  ursav  objection  which  may  be  drawn  from 
1  Cor.  i,  17,  it  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
prBcsdmg  Terses^  and  all  the  numerous  texts, 
a  whie^  in  epistles  written  long  after  this, 
Ae  Apostle  speaks  of  oU  Christians  as  baptized ; 
ffld  argues  from  the  obligation  of  baptism,  in 
SKh  a  manner  as  we  can  never  imagine  he 
»otH  have  done,  if  he  had  apprehended  it  to 
Ian  bcm  the  will  of  Qod  that  it  should  be 
jJiwiotimied  in  the  church.  Compare  Rom.  vi, 
lftc;Col.ii,  12;  Gal.  iii,  27. 

i  Baptism,  in  early  times,  was  only  admi- 
Mtted  at  Easter  and  Whitiuntide,  except  in 
eaaei  of  aeoessity.  Adult  persons  were  pre- 
dated fer  baptism  by  abstinence,  prayer,  and 
other  pion  exercises.  It  was  to  answer  for 
^Wtt,  ays  Mosheim,  that  sponsors,  or  god- 
fcwi,  were  first  instituted  in  the  second  cen- 
fMy.  tfcflogh  they  were  afterward  admitted  also 
"^  bmUsm  of  infanu.  This,  according 
to  M.  Daifl6,  was  not  done  till  the  fourth  cen- 
^T  Wall  refers  the  origin  of  sponsors,  or 
JMBthers,  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  to 
^eomBiencraneat  of  the  second  century;  who 
*f»u«ed  m  the  baptism  of  infants  that  could 
Maniwep  for  themselves.  The  catechumens 
•WBot  forward  in  coming  to  baptism.  St 
2™)ae  was  not  baptized  before  he  was  elect- 
»  faufaop  of  Milan.;  and  some  of  the  fathers 
«*  tin  the  time  of  theii-  death.  Some  deferred 
a  out  of  a  tender  conscience;  and  others  out 
*~too  modi  attachment  to  the  worid  j  it  being 
K  npevailing  opinion  of  the  primiuve  times, 
«  baptism,  whenever  conferred,  washed  away 
uaoteoedent  stains  and  sins.  Accoidingly 
^deferred  this  sanctifying  rite  as  long 
••  poaaible,  even  till  they  apprehended  they 
»««•»  the  point  of  death.  Cfases  of  this  kind 
J*«  "t  the  begiiming  of  the  thini  century* 
^'"•Mtine  tic  Great  was  not  bapdzed  till  he 
^tu  the  last  gasp,  and  in  this  he  was  fol- 
*J|«i  by  his  son  Constaatius;  and  two  of  his 
2^  sons,  Gonstantine  and  Constans,  were 
Wm  befofe  they  were  bapiizedk  As  to  the 
*"*{ly  of  haptkm,  we  may  observe,  how- 
•■iWjthou^  some  seem  to  have  laid  too 
![■*•■■■  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  indispensa- 
SriittaMry  m  oider  to  salvation ;  k  must  be 
•■yi  that  for  any  psfson  to  omit  baptism, 
v«*P  ksaekBowledces  it  to  be  an  instatotioB 


of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  the  will  o'  Christ  that 
he  should  sulnnit  to  it  is  an  act  of  disobedience 
to  his  authority,  which  is  inconsistent  wiUi  true 
feuth. 

5.  The  word  baptism  is  fre^juently  taken  for 
fu^mn^5,  Marie  X,  38;  Lukexii,  50;  Matt,  xx, 
22, 23.  Of  expressions  like  these  we  find  some 
traces  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  where  waters 
often  denote  tribulations,  Psalm  Ixix,  1,  15; 
cxxiv,  4,  5 ;  and  where  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waters,  and  to  pass  through  the  great  wa- 
ters, signify  to  be  overwhelmoi  with  miseries 
and  calamities. 

6.  St  Paul,  endeavouring  to  prove  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  among  several  other 
reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  says,  "  If 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  shall  they  do  who 
are  baptized  for  the  deadi"  1  Cor.  xv,  29.  Of 
this  prirase  various  intexpretations  have  been 
fiven ;  three  of  which  only  shall  be  here  me»> 
Uoned.  "  It  means,*'  say  some,  " '  baptized  in 
the  room  of  the  dead  just  fallen  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  who  are  thus  supported  by  a  suc- 
cession of  new  converts,  immediately  offerinr 
themselves  to  fill  up  their  places,  as  ranks  of 
soldiers  who  advance  to  combat  in  the  room  of 
their  companions,  who  have  just  been  slain  in 
their  sight.' "  Others  think  it  signifies,  "  In 
hope  of  blessings  to  be  received  after  they  are 
numbered  with  the  dead."  Dr.  Macknight  sup- 
plies the  words,  riit  i^ucriotvn,  and  rrads  the 
clause,  *V  Who  are  baptized  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  f  or  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
lieving in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  on  account  of  which  faith,  and  their 
profession  of  it,  they  are  exposed  to  great  8uf> 
lerings,  for  which  tliey  can  have  no  recompense, 
if  there  be  no  resmrrection  of  the  dead,  nor  any 
future  life  at  all. 

7.  As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  the  anti- 
psdobaptists  hold  that  believmg  adults  only 
are  proper  Bubj|eets,  because  the  commSssion  m 
Chnst  to  baptize  appears  to  them  to  restrict 
this  ordinance  to  such  only  as  are  taught,  or 
made  disciples ;  and  that,  consequently,  inftuMs, 
who  cannot  be  thus  taught,  ought  to  be  ex- 
eluded.  *'  It  does  not  appear,"  say  they,  '*  that 
the  Apostles,  in  executmg  the  comnyission  of 
Christ,  ever  bi^tized  any  but  those  who  were 
first  instructed  m  the  Cluistian  faith,  and  pro- 
fessed their  belief  of  it"  They  contend  that 
infeats  can  receiva  no  benefit  from  baptism,  and 
are  not  capable  of  iaith  and  repentance,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  prsreqmsites. 

8.  As  to  the  mode,  they  observe  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ^AavH^u  signifiea  to  mut-  * 
SMTje  or  dif^  and  that  only ;  that  John  baptized 
in  Jordan ;  that  he  chose  a  place  where  there 
was  much  water :  that  Jesus  came  up  out  of 
the  water:  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went 
down  botk  into  the  water;  that  the  tennsi 
waMng,  j^wriffing.  bwrying  im  hapliam^  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  allude  to  this 
mode;  that  immerrton  only  was  the  praottee 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  first  Christians;  and 
that  it  was  only  laid  aside  from  tha  lore  of 
novelty,  and  the  coUness  of  climate.  Theae 
positions,  thsy  think,  are  so  clear  from  Seii^ 
ton^  aod  the  history  of  the  ehureh,  that  thqr 
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in  need  of  but  littk  argnment  for  tlieir 
mpport.  Farther,  they  also  insist  that  all 
positire  institutions  depend  entirely  upon  the 
will  and  declaration  of  the  institutor;  and  that, 
therefore,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  Dreviously 
abrogated  rites  is  to  bo  rejected,  and  tne  express 
ecmunand  of  Christ  respecting  baptism  ought  to 
be  oar  rule. 

9.  The  Pndobaptists,  howerer,  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism, 
they  belieYe  that  qualified  adults,  who  have 
not  been  baptized  before,  are  certainly  proper 
subiects ;  but  then  they  thinkjidso,  that  mfants 
ought  not  to  be  ezohided.  They  beliere  that, 
as  the  Abrahamic  and  Christian  coTcnants  are 
the  same,  Gen.  zvii,  7;  Heb.  Tiii,  12;  that  as 
ekiklren  were  admitted  under  the  former:  and 
that  as  baptism  is  now  a  sign,  seal,  or  connrma- 
lion  of  this  covenant,  infants  have  as  great  a 
ngkL  to  it  as  the  children  of  the  Israelites  had 
to  the  seal  of  circumcision  under  the  law,  Acts 
ii,  39;  Rom.  iv,  11.  Farther,  if  children  are 
not  to  be  baptized  because  there  is  no  positive 
command  for  it,  for  the  same  reason  tney  sav 
that  women  should  not  come  to  the  Lord  s 
Sui^Mr;  nor  ought  we  to  keep  holy  the  first 
day  of  the  week;  neither  of  these  being  ex- 
pressly commanded.  If  baptizing  infants  had 
been  a  human  invention,  they  tSao  ask,  how 
such  a  practice  could  have  been  so  universal  in 
the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  ehuidi, 
and  yet  no  record  have  remained  when  it  was 
introduced,  nor  any  dispute  or  controversy 
about  it  have  taken  place  1  Some  reduce  the 
matter  to  a  narrower  compass ;  urging,  ( 1.)  That 
God  constituted  in  his  church  the  memliership 


membership  was  never  taken  away :  and  this 
being  the  case,  they  argue,  that  infants  must 
be  received,  because  God  has  appointed  it;  and, 
since  thejr  must  be  received,  it  must  be  either 
with  baptism  or  without  it ;  but  none  must  be 
received  without  baptism;  therefore,  infonts 
must  of  necessity  be  baptized.  Hence  it  is 
dear  that,  under  the  Gospel,  infonts  are  still 
eontinusd  exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  Qod 
and  has  church  in  which  they  were  originally 
placed  under  former  dispensations.  That  in- 
iSuits  are  to  be  received  into  the  church,  and  as 
such  baptized,  is  also  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  Scripture:  Gen.  xvii ;  Isa.  xliv, 
3;  Matt,  xix,  13;  Luke  U,  47, 48;  AcU  ii,  38, 
39 ;  Rom.  xi,  17. 21 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  14. 

«10.  Thoufi^  there  are  no  express  examples 
in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles baptizing  infonts,  yet  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  were  excluded.  Jesus  Christ  actually 
blessed  little  children ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
liaive  that  such  received  his  blessing,  and  yet 
were  not  to  be  members  of  the  Gk>^el  church. 
If  Christ  received  them,  and  would  have  us 
*'  rcoeive"  them,  how  can  we  ke^  them  out  of 
the  visible  chim^l  Beside,  if  children  were 
Bot  to  be  baptized,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  woukl  have  been  expressly  forbicklen. 
Aa  whoie  households  were  baptized,  it  is  also 
probaUl  there  were  childnn  among  tbanu 


Prom  the  yAr  400  to  1160,  no  society  of 
in  all  that  period  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  ever  pretended  to  say  it  was  unlawful  JO 
baptize  infants:  and  still  nearer  the  timeof  ooa 
Saviour  there  appears  to  have  been  scarceTr 
any  one  who  advised  the  delay  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Irensus,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  was  well  acc^uainted  with  Polycarp, 
who  was  John's  disciple,  declares  expressly, 
that  the  church  learned  firom  the  Apostles  to 
baptize  chiUren.  Origen,  in  the  third  century, 
affirms,  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  infants 
was  received  from  Christ  and  4us  Apostles. 
Cyprian,  and  a  council  of  ministers,  held  about 
the  year  254,  no  less  than  sixty-six  in  number, 
unanimously  agreed  that  children  might  be  bap- 
tized as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  Ambrose, 
who  wrote  about  274  jears  from  the  Apostles, 
declares  that  the  baptism  of  infants  had  been 
practised  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  by 
the  church  down  to  that  time.  "The  catho- 
lic church  every  where  declares,"  says  Chry- 
sostom,  in  the  fifth  century,  *'that  infonts 
should  be  baptized;"  and  Augustine  affimned, 
that  he  never  heard  or  read  of  any  Christian, 
catholic  or  sectarian,  but  who  always  held  that 
infants  were  to  be  b^>tized.  They  farther  be- 
lieve that  there  needed  no  mention  in  the  New 
Testament  of  receiving  infants  into  the  church, 
as  it  had  been  once  appointed  and  never  re- 
pealed. So  for  from  confining  baptism  to 
aduhs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  not 
a  single  instance  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  descendants  of  Christian 
parents  were  baptized  in  adult  years.  The 
objection  that  intants  are  not  proper  subjeoU 
for  baptism,  because  they  cannot  profess  foith 
and  repentance,  falls  with  as  much  weight 
upon  the  institution  of  circumcision  as  infant 
baptism ;  since  they  are  as  capable  or  are  as  fit 
subjects  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Finally,  ii 
is  generally  acknowledged,  that  if  infants  die, 
(aiKi  a  fireat  part  of  the  human  race  die  in 
their  infancy,)  they  are  saved :  if  this  be  the 
case  then  why  refuse  them  the  sign  of  union 
with  ChrisL  it  they  be  capable  of  enjoying  the 
thing  signined  1 

11.  As  to  the  mode,  the  Paodobaptists  deny 
that  the  term  /ffarrf^o,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
0&vT<Of  and,  consequently^  must  be  somethings 
less  in  iu  signification,  is  invariably  used  in 
the  New  Testament  to  express  plunging.  It^ 
is  denied,  therefore,  that  dipping  is  its  only 
meaning;  that  Christ  absolutely  enjoined  im- 
mersion ;  and  that  it  is  his  positive  will  that 
no  other  mode  should  be  used.  As  the  word 
0arTt(t>  is  used  to  express  the  various  ablutions 
among  the  Jews,  such  as  sprinkling,  pouring, 
&c,  Heb.  ix,  10,  for  the  custom  of  washing 
before  meals,  and  the  washing  of  household 
Aimiture,  pots,  dec,  it  is  evident  from  hence 
that  it  does  not  express  the  manner  of  doing  a 
thing,  whether  by  immersion  or  effusion,  duI 
only  the  thinj^  done;  that  is,  washing:  or  the 
application  of  water  in  some  form  or  other.  It 
nowhere  signifies  to  Hp^  but  in  denotinjg  a  mode 
of,  and  in  order  to,  washine  or  cleansing; ;  aad 
the  mode  or  use  is  onl)^  tne  ceremonial  pait 
of  a  pesitiva  institute;  jost  as  in  the  TjubA^m 
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S^ipflT,  llie  tame  of  day,  the  munlMr  and  poa* 
ture  of  the  commanicaiut,  the  <}ttantil7  and 
(pulkj  of  bread  and  wioe,  are  cireimistaiioaa 
not  acooimted  easential  by  any  part  of  Chri»* 
(ians.  If  la  baptiam  there  be  an  ejqpreasive 
embleoi  of  the  deacending  influence  of  the 
Spiiii,  poohnff  must  be  the  mode  of  adminii- 
traiioa;  for  uat  is  the  Scriptural  term  moat 
eosunonly  and  properly  used  for  the  comma- 
nication  of  divme  influeneea,  Matt,  iii,  11: 
Mark  i,  8,  10;  Luke  iii,  16-23;  John  i,  33; 
Aeu  i^5;  ii,  38,  39;  yiii,  12,  17;  xi,  15,  Ifi. 
The  term  sgniniling,  also,  ia  made  use  of  in 
reioe&ce  to  the  act  of  puriiicaiion,  laa.  Iii,  15; 
Ezek.  xzzri,  25;  Heb.  ix,  13.  14;  and  there- 
tore  caanot  be  inapplicable  to  l>aptismal  pnriii- 
cation.  But,  it  ia  obaenred,  that  John  baptized 
"ia  JorUb:"  to  this  it  is  replied.  To  infer 
always  a  plun^g  of  the  whole  body  in  water 
(ram  tkifl  particle,  woukl,  in  many  instancea, 
be  ialae  and  absurd.  The  same  Grraek  preposi- 
tion, ir,  it  used  when  it  is  said  they  should  be 
" baptized  with  fire;"  but  few  will  assert  that 
tKey  should  be  plunged  into  it  The  Apostle, 
speaking  of  Christ,  says,  he  came  not,  iv.  "  by 
water  only,"  but,  «#,  "  by  water  and  blood.^' 
TJKTe  the  same  word,  Iv,  is  translated  by ;  and 
with  jurtice  and  propriety ;  for  we  kiiow  no 
good  aense  in  which  we  could  say  he  eame  m 
water.  It  has  been  remarked  that  i»  is,  more 
tku)  a  hundred  times,  in  the  New  Testament, 
RDdered  ati  and  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  othera 
it  is  tnmslated  wUh.  If  it  be  rendered  so  here, 
John  bsptiaed  at  Jordan,  or  with  the  water  of 
Jonko,  there  ia  no  proof  that  he  jdunged  hia 
discipfea  in  it. 

Jesos,  it  is  said,  came  up  0ii<  0/"  the  water; 
bst  this  it  no  proof  that  he  was  immersed,  aa 
^  Gnek  term,  dw»,  often  signifies  from :  four 
instajKc,  '*  Who  hath  warned  you  to  ietfrom^" 
not  ni  9f^  "the  wrath  to  come  V  with  many 
(Kbers  that  mi^ht  be  mentioned.  Again :  it  la 
or^  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  down 
wk  into  the  water.  To  this  it  is  answered, 
tbat  kere  also  ia  no  proof  of  immersion :  fi>r, 
^f  tlK  ei|M«8sion  of  tneir  gpin^  down  into  the 
vater  anessarily  includes  dippine,  then  Philip 
vas  dipped,  as  well  as  Uie  eunucn.  The  pre- 
posidon  c£c,  translated  vnAo^  often  signifies  no 
more  than  to,  or  tMito:  see  Matt  xv,  24 ;  Rom. 
X,  10;  Ads  xxwiii,  14;  Matt,  iii,  11;  xrii,  Sf7: 
10  that  ilrom  none  of  these  circumstances  can 
it  be  prorod  thai  there  was  one  person  of  all 
^  baptized,  who  went  into  the  water  ankle 
<%P-  As  to  the  Apostle's  expression,  "  buried 
viui  him  in  ba|»tism,"  that  has  no  fijrce  in  the 
^jpmem  for  immersion,  since  it  does  not 
sHade  to  a  custom  of  dipping,  any  more  than 
^  baptismal  crucifixion  and  c|eath  has  any 
nich  telerenc&  It  is  not  the  sign,  but  the 
ihia^  signified,  that  is  here  alluled  to.  As 
ptnk  was  burled,  and  rose  again  to  a  heayenly 
"^  »o  we  by  trnptism  signify  that  we  are  sepa- 
"^  firm  sin,  that  we  may  live  a  new  life  of 
^aadlove. 

To  Qonclude :  it  is  urjged,  a^inst  the  mode 
^^aaersaon,  that,  as  it  camea  with  it  too 
211^  of  the  appearance  of  a  burdensome  rite 
"*  tha  Gospel  dispensation;  as  it  ia  too  indo- 


eeat  frr  so  soleaui  an  ordicajice }  as  h  hi*  a 
tendency  to  agitate  the  spirits,  often  rendering 
the  subject  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  proper 
thoughts  and  affections,  and  indeed  utterly  itt- 
capahle  of  them ;  aa  in  many  cases  the  immer- 
sion of  the  body  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
inatant  death;  aa  in  other  aituations  it  would 
be  impracticable,  for  want  of  water ;  it  eannot 
be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  and  there  ia  the  stron^^est  improbabil- 
ity that  it  waa  erer  practised  in  the  times  of 
the  New  TestahieAt,  or  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  Christian  church. 

BAPTISTS,  or  ANTIPiBDOBAPTISTS, 
so  called  from  their  rejecting  the  baptiam  of 
inftmts.  The  Bai>tists  in  Ennand  fiMrm  one  of 
^  the  three  denominations  of  Protestant  Dia- 
senten.'*  The  constitution  of  their  churches, 
and  their  modes  of  worship,  are  congregational, 
or  independent.  They  bore  a  conmderabia 
share  in  the  sufferings  of  the  serenteenth  and 
preceding  centuries :  fi>r  there  were  many 
among  the  Lollards  and  Wiekliffites  who  dia- 
approved  of  infant  baptism.  There  were  also 
many  of  this  fiuth  among  the  Proteskanta  and 
Reformere  idiroad.  In  Holland,  Germany,  and 
the  north,  they  went  by  the  names  of  Anabap- 
tists and  Mennonites;  and  in  Piedmont  and 
the  south,  they  were  found  amon^  the  Albi- 
genses  and  Waldenses.  The  Baptists  siibei« 
chiefly  under  two  denominations,---the  Partieu- 
lar  or  Calvinistical,  and  the  General  or  Armi- 
nian.  The  former  is  by  far  the  moat  numerous. 
Some  of  both  denominations,  General  and  Par* 
ticulaTj  allow  of  free  or  mixed  communion; 
admittmg  to  the  Lord's  table  pious  perMms  who 
huTo  not  been  immersed,  while  othera  consider 
that  as  an  essential  requisite  to  eommunion. 
These  are  sometimes  called  Strict  Baptists* 
Other  societies  of  this  denomination  ooserre 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  their  Sabbath, 
apprehending  the  original  law  of  the  Sabbath 
to  remain  in  force,  unaltered  and  unrepealed. 
These  are  called  Serenth-day  Baptists.  ^  A 
considerable  number  of  the  General  Baptista 
have  ijone  into  Uiutarianism ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  those  who  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  atonement,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  ft>rmed  them- 
selves into  what  is  called  "  Tne  New  Gonneo- 
tion,"  or  Association.  These  preserve  a  friendly 
correapondence  with  their  other  brethren  in 
thihn  which  concern  the  general  interests  of 
the  denomination,  but  hbld  no  religious  com- 
munion with  them.  Some  conjugations  of 
Gkneral  Baptista  admit  three  distinct  orden 
of  chureh  ofBcera :  messengers  or  ministers, 
eldera,  and  deacons.  The  Baptisu  in  America, 
and  in  iht  East  and  West  Indies,  are  chiefly 
Calvinists;  but  many  of  then  admit  of  free 
communion.  The  Scottish  Baptists  form  a 
distinct  denomination,  and  are  distinguished  by 
several  peculiaritiea  Q>i  church  government. 
"  No  trace  can  be  fisund  of  a  Baptist  chureh  in 
Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "excepting  one 
which  appean  (o  have  been  formed  out  of 
Cromwell's  army,  previous  to  1766,  when  a 
church  waa  settled  at  Edinburgh,  \mder  tha 
pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Carmichael  uid  Mr.  Aiehi- 
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ImU  M'Lean.  Othen  have  tinee  been  Ibmed 
at  Dandee,  GMasgow,  and  in  moet  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Scotland:"  alio  at  London,  and  in 
▼aiioafl  parts  of  England.  They  think  that 
the  ofder  of  nublic  worship,  which  uniformly 
obtained  m  ue  Apostolic  churches,  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  Acts  ii,  43-47;  and  therefore  they 
endeayour  to  follow  it  out  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  They  require  a  pluralitv  of  elders 
in  ererv  church,  administer  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
and  make  contributions  for  the  poor  every  first 
day  of  the  week.  The  prayers  and  exhortations 
of  the  brethren  form  a  part  o^  their  church 
Older,  under  the  direction  and  Antrol  of  the 
elders,  to  whom  it  ezchisirely  bnongt  to  pr^ 
side  in  conducting  the  worship,  to  rufe  in  cases 
of  discipline,  and  to  labour  m  the  word  and 
doctrine,  in  distinction  from  the  brethren  ex- 
horting one  another.  The  elders  are  all  lay- 
men, generally  chosen  from  among  the  bre- 
thren; but,  when  circumstances  require,  are 
supported  by  their  contributions.  They  approve 
also  of  persons  who  are  propeily  qualintti  for 
it,  being  appointed  by  the  church  to  preach  the 
Qospd  and  baptize,  though  not  vested  with 
any  pastoral  charge.  The  discipline  and  gf>< 
vemment  of  the  Scottiah  Baptists  are  strictly 
coflDgregational. 

^BARACHIAS,  the  father  of  Zacharias, 
mentioned  Matt.  xxiii^Sd,  as  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  this 
Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias.  Some  think 
him  to  be  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who 
was  killed  by  the  orders  of  Joash,  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  2  Chron.  xxiv,  91 .  Camp- 
bell thinks,  with  Father  Simon,  that  Jehoiada 
had  two  names,  Barachias  and  Jehoiada.  See 
Zacbarus. 

BARAK,  son  of  Abinoam,  chosen  by  God  to 
deliver  the  Hebrews  from  that  bondage  under 
which  they  were  held  by  Jabin,  king  of  the 
Canaanites,  Judges  iv,  4,  5,  dec.  He  refused 
to  obey  the  Lord  s  commands,  signified  to  him 
by  Deborah,  the  ]Mrophetess,  unless  she  con- 
sented to  go  with  him.  Deborah  accompanied 
Barak  toward  Kedesh  of  Naphtali ;  and,  having 
assembled  ten  thousand  men,  they  advanced  to 
mount  Tabor.  Sisera,  being  in&rmed  of  this 
movement,  marched  with  nine  hundred  cha- 
riots of  war,  and  encamped  near  the  river  Ki- 
shon.  Barak  rapidly  descended  firom  mount 
Tabor,  and  the  Lord  having  spread  terror 
through  Sisera's  army  Barak  easily  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Sisera  was  killed  by  Jael. 
Barak  and  Deborah  composed  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving;  and  the  land  had  peace  forty 
years  from  A.  M.  3719  to  3759,  B.  C.  1345. 

BARBARIAN.  The  word  if?  (rendeted 
iofitarian!  LXX,  ffS^ffafios,)  in  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  it,  signifies  a  stranger  j  one  who  knows 
imther  the  holy  lan^^ge  nor  the  law.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  notions  of  the  Ghweks,  all 
nations  who  were  not  Ghreeks,  or  not  govern- 
ed by  laws  like  the  Greeks,  wore  barbarians. 
The  Persians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Arabians, 
Oauls,  Germans,  and  even  the  Romans,  were, 
in  their  phraseology,  barbarians,  however  learn- 
ed or  polite  they  might  be  in  themselves.    St. 


Panl  eomprshemls  all  manAnd  under  dn 
names  of  Greeks  and  barbarians:  "I  am  a 
debtor  both  to  Uie  Greeks  and  to  the  baibari 
ans ;  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,"  Rom.  i,  14. 
St.  Luke  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Malta  baifaarians,  Acts  xxviii,  2,  4.  St  Panl, 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  uses  the  temis  bar- 
barian and  Scfthian  almost  in  the  same  signifi- 
cation. In  1  Cor.  xiv,  11,  he  says,  that  if  be 
who  speaks  a  foreigrn  language  in  an  assembly 
be  not  understood  oy  those  to  whom  he  dia- 
courses,  with  respect  to  them  he  is  a  baibariao; 
and,  reciprocally,  if  he  understand  not  thoM 
who  speak  to  him,  they  are  to  him  barbananf. 
Barbarian,  therefore,  is  used  for  every  Strang 
or  foreigner  who  does  not  speak  our  naure 
language,  and  includes  no  implication  what* 
ever  oi  savage  nature  or  manners  in  those  re- 
specting whom  it  is  used.  It  is  most  probably 
derived  from  berbir,  "  a  shepherd ;"  whence 
Barbaryj  the  country  of  wandering  shepherds; 
Bedouins,  Sceniy  Scftkei,  as  if,  wanderers  in 
tents ;  therefore  barbturians. 

BARrJESUS,  or,  according  to  some  copies, 
BAR-JEU,  was  a  Jewish  ma^cian  in  th« 
island  of  Crete,  Acts  xiii,  6.  St.  Luke  calls 
him  FJymas.    He  was  with  the  pro-consul  Scr- 

g'ns  Paulus,  who,  sending  for  Paul  and  Bama- 
IS,  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  Grod.  Bar- 
Jesus  endeavouring  to  hinder  the  pro-consul 
from  embracing  Christianity,  Paul,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  "  set  his  eyes  upon  him,  and 
said,  O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  mischief,  then 
child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
neas,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  rigbt 
ways  of  the  Lord  1  Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thee,  and  thou  ahalt  be  blind,  not  seeing 
the  sun  for  a  season;"  which  took  place  im- 
mediately. The  pro-consul,  who  saw  this 
miracle,  was  converted.  Origen  and  Chrysoi- 
torn  think  that  Elymas,  or  Bar»Jesus,  was  con- 
verted likewise;  and  that  St.  Paul  speedily 
restored  his  sight. 

BARJLEY,  mpv,  Exod.  ix,  31 ;  Lev.  xxvii, 
16,  &c;  a  well-known  kind  of  grain.  It  de- 
rives its  Hebrew  name  from  the  long  hairy 
beard  which  grows  upon  the  ear.  Puny,  on 
the  testimony  of  Menander,  says  that  barley 
was  the  most  ancient  aliment  or  mankind.  In 
Palestine  the  barley  was  sown  about  October, 
and  reaped  in  the  end  of  March,  just  after  the 

{>assover.  In  Egypt  the  barley  aarvest  was 
ater;  for  when  the  hail  fell  there,  Exodus  ix, 
31,  a  few  days  before  the  passover,  the  flax  and 
barley  were  bruised  and  aestroyed :  for  the  flax 
was  at  its  full  growth,  and  the  bariey  began  to 
form  its  green  ears ;  but  the  wheat,  and  more 
backwani  grain,  were  not  damaged,  because 
they  were  only  in  the  blade,  and  the  hail 
bruised  the  young  shoots  which  produce  the 
ears. 

The  rabbins  sometimes  called  barley  the 
food  of  beasts,  because  in  reality  they  foa  that 
cattle  with  it,  1  Kinga  iv,  SB;  and  mm  Homer 
and  other  ancient  writers  we  learn,  that  bariey 
was  given  to  horses.  The  Hebrews,  however, 
frequently  used  barley  bread,  as  we  find  by 
several  passages  of  Scripture:  for  example,  Da- 
vid's friends  Imiught  to  mm  in  his  flight  wheat, 
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hm3f,  ilonr,  Ac,  3  Sam.  xrii^  98.  Sohmoii 
■at  vkeat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine,  to  the  li^wur- 
en KingHiram  had  fumUhed  kim,  3  Chnm. 
ijf  15.  Elijah  had  a  praaent  made  him,  of 
tvtBiy  barter  loarea,  and  eom  in  the  huik, 
i  Kings  iT,  A  And,  by  miracuionaly  ineteaa- 
iag  the  five  barley  loaYea,  Chriat  fed  a  muUi- 
tnde  of  about  iiYe  tfaouaand,  John  ri,  8^10. 
The  jeoloosy-ofierin^,  in  the  Levitical  inatitn- 
boo,  wau  to  be  bwley  meal^  Num.  v,  15. 
The  common  mineha,  or  offermg^,  waa  of  iine 
wheat  fkior,  I^er.  ii,  1 ;  but  thia  waa  of  barkr, 
t  meana  |rain,  probably  to  denote  the  vue 
ooodiuoB  of  the  penon  in  whoae  behalf  it  waa 
oisnd.  For  which  reaaon,  alao,  there  waa  no 
oilor  fraaldncenae  permitted  to  be  offemd  with 
it.  Soawtimea  bailey  ia  pot  for  a  low,  con- 
temptible reward  or  piiee.  So  the  false  pro- 
phets uv  charged  with  aedoeing  the  people  for 
AAodfiiU  of  barley,  and  morsela  of  bread,  Ezek. 
ziii,  19.  Hoaea  boa|:hc  hia  emblematic  bride 
for  iiitcen  piecea  of  silTer,  and  a  homer  and  a 
haJrofberfey,  Hoseaiii,3. 

BARNABAS,  adiaeipte  of  Jeaua  Christ,  and 
ONupanion  of  St.  Paul  in  hia  labours.  He  waa 
t  LeTite,  bom  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Hia  pro- 
per name  waa  Josea,  to  which  the  Apostlea 
idded  Bacnabaa,  signifying  tke  sa»  pf  consota- 
^.  He  is  giraerally  conaidered  one  of  the 
aercnty  disciplea,  chosen  br  our  SaTionr.  He 
vas  bcou|fat  up  with  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Qa- 
laditL  When  that  Apostle  came  to  Jerusalem, 
t^  years  after  his  eonrersion,  Barnabas  in- 
^nmd  him  to  the  other  Apostles,  Acta  ix, 
^  37,  about  A.  D.  37.  Five  ^ears  afterward, 
t^cboch  at  Jeroaalem,  being  informed  of  the 
pngreaof  the  Gospel  at  Antioeh,  sent  Barna- 
bas (hiiW,  who  beheld  with  great  joy  the 
wonden  of  the  grace  of  God,  Acts  xi,  »&,  94. 
He  exhorted  the  faithful  to  perseyeranoe. 
Sone  time  afterward,  he  went  to  Tarsus,  to 
>^  Paul,  and  bring  him  to  Antioeh,  where 
^  joindy  laboured  two  years,  and  conTerted 
ant  DQinbers;  and  here  the  disciples  were 
m  called  Christians.  They  left  Antioeh 
A.  D.  44,  to  convey  alms  fiom  this  church  to 
uat  a  Jerusalem.  Attheir  return  they  brought 
John  Mark,  the  cooain  of  Barnabas.  While 
UK7  vera  at  AnUoch,  the  Holv  Ghost  directed 
utt  they  should  be  separated  for  those  labours 
mon^  the  Grentiles  to  whteh  he  had  appoint- 
«d  them.  They  departed  into  Cyprua,  whefe 
^7  conrerted  Sennus  Paulus,  the  pro-consul. 
^KT  preached  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia  without 
inorb  soecesa,  by  rearu>n  of  the  obstinacy  and 
BaboeoftheJewa;  but  being  come  to  Iconium, 
^  made  many-  oonTerts.  Here  the  Jews 
*in«d  up  a  aedition,  and  obliged  them  to  retire 
^  Dobe  and  Lystra,  in  Lyeaonia,  where  St. 
Pa  earing  one  iBneaa,  who  had  been  lame 
^  his  birth,  the  people  of  Lyatra  regarded 
™  u  gods;  calling  Barnabas,  Jupiter;  and 
P*al  Mercurr;  and  would  have  saerificed  to 
'^  which  the  two  Apostles  with  great  diffi- 
^  hindered:  nevertheless,  soon  afterward, 
^  were  persecuted  in  this  very  city.  Havine 
^«ed  the  eitisa  thnragh  whicn  they  had 
1^^  and  where  they  hA  preached  the  Goa- 
M  wv  rttumed  to  iuitioch  in  Syria. 


In  A.  D.  61,  Bamabaawas  sent  with  P«l 
from  Antioeh  to  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  di» 
putea  concerning  the  observance  of  legal  litaa, 
to  which  the  Jews  wished  to  subject  the  Gen- 
tiles. Paul  and  Barnabas  were  present  in  the 
eouncil  at  Jerusalem,  and  returned  immediately 
to  Amioch.  Peter,  arriving  there  aoon  after- 
ward, waa  led  to  countenance,  in  aome  degree^ 
by  his  conduct,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
diatmctions.  Bamabaa,  too,  (who,  being  by 
deacent  a  Levite,  might  retain  some  former  no- 
tsons,)  used  the  like  dissimulation:  but  Paul 
reproved  Peter  and  Barnabas  with  great  free- 
dom. Paul  afterward  determining  to  visit  the 
ehuivhea  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  Barnabas  desired  thiat  John  Mark  might 
accompany  them:  but  Paul  objected,  because 
Mark  nad  left  them  on  the  first  journey.  Here- 
upon Uie  two  Apostles  separated:  Paul  went 
toward  Asia;  and  Bamabaa,  with  Mark,  to 
Cyprua.  Thia  is  all  we  know  certainly  concern- 
ing_Bamabas. 

There  ia  extant  among  the  wr itinffs  of  the 
fathera  an  epistle  which  is  oUributed  to  Bar- 
nabas; though,  beine  without  an  inscription, 
it  ia  not  known  to  whom  it  profeaaea  to  have 
been  addreaacd.  It  was  first  published  bv  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  trans- 
lated oy  Archbishop  Wake,  in  hia  **  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,"  and  has 
often  been  reprinted.  That  it  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
may  be  safely  concluded  from  internal  evi- 
dence; though  it  may  have  been  written  by 
aome  other  person  of  the  same  name.  There 
is  also  a  tract  which  goes  by  the  name  of, 
*'  The  Gospel  of  Barnabas,"  still  extant;  from 
which  Dr.  White,  at  the  end  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  has  given  extracts  sufficientl}r  copi- 
ous to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind  that  it  ia  spu- 
rious. 

BARRENNESS.  This  was  looked  upon  as 
reproaehftil  amonf  the  Greeks  and  Rmnans, 
but  more  particularly  ao  among  the  Jews; 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  constant 
expectation  of  Messiah,  and  the  hope  that 
every  woman  had,  that  she  might  be  the  mother 
of  the  promised  seed.  This  constant  hope  of 
the  speedy  comine  of  the  great  "  Seed  of  the 
woman"  serves  also  to  account  for  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Old  Testament  history. 
**  Couple  it,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bhint,  "  with 
this  consideration,  and  I  see  the  scheme  of 
revelation,  like  the  phjrsical  scheme,  proceed- 
ing with  beautiftd  uniformity:  a  unity  of 
flan  '  connecting,'  as  it  has  been  well  said  bv 
^aiey,  *the  chidoen  roosting  upon  its  perch 
with  the  spheres  revolvincr  in  the  firmament;' 
and  a  unity  of  plan  oonnectine  in  like  man* 
ner  the  meanest  accidents  of  a  household  with 
the  most  illustrious  visions  of  a  prophet.  Ab- 
stracted from  this  consideration,  I  see  in  the 
history  of  Moses  details  of  actions,  some  tri« 
fling,  some  even  offensive,  pursued  at  a  length 
(when  compwed  with  the  whole^  suie|ularly 
disproportionate;  while  things  which  the  an- 
gels would  desire  to  look  into  are  passed  over 
and  forgotten.  But  this  principle  once  admit* 
ted,  all  is  consecrated;  all  assumes  a  wsw  a»» 
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pact;  triflea,  that  seem  at  fint  not  bt|^eer  than 
a  man's  hand,  occupy  the  heaTens;  and  wherfr* 
fbra  Sarah  laughed,  for  instance,  at  the  proa- 
pea  of  a  son,  and  wherefore  that  laueh  was 
rendered  immortal  in  his  name  \  and  wherelbie 
the  sacred  historian  dwelb  on  a  matter  so 
trivial,  whilst  the  world  and  iu  vast  concerns 
were  lying  at  his  feet,  I  can  iully  understand. 
For  then  I  see  the  hand  of  God  snaping  every 
thing  to  his  own  ends,  uid  in  an  event  thus 
casual,  thus  easy,  thus  unimportant,  telling 
ibrth  his  irngbiy  design  of  salvation  to  the 
world,  and  working  it  up  into  the  web  of  his 
noble  prospective  counsels,  G^n.  xxi,  6.  I  see 
that  nothing  is  great  or  little  before  Him  wlio 
can  bend  to  his  purposes  whatever  he  willeth, 
and  convert  the  light-hearted  and  thoughtless 
mockery  of  an  aged  woman  into  an  instrument 
of  his  glory,  effectual  as  the  tongue  of  the  seer 
which  he  touched  with  living  coids  from  the 
altar.  Bearing  this  master-key  in  my  hand,  I 
can  interpret  the  scenes  of  domestic  mirth,  of 
domestic  stratagem,  or  of  domestic  wickedness, 
with  which  the  history  of  Moses  abounda 
The  Seed  of  the  woman,  that  was  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,  G^n.  iii,  15,  however  indistinct- 
ly understood,  (and  probably  it  was  understood 
very  indistinctly,)  was  the  one  thine  longed  for 
in  the  families  of  old;  was  '  the  desire  of  all 
nations,'  as  the  Prophet  Haggai  expressly  calls 
it,  Has.  ii,  7;  and,  provided  they  could  accom- 
plish this  desire,  they '(like  others,  when  urged 
by  an  overpowering  moUve^  were  often  reck- 
less of  the  means,  and  rushea  upon  deeds  which 
they  could  not  defend.  Then  did  the  wife  foi^ 
get  her  jealousv,  and  provoke,  instead  of  re- 
senting, the  faithlessness  of  her  husband.  Gen. 
xvi,  S;  XXX,  3,  9;  then  did  the  mother  forget 
a  parent's  part,  and  teach  her  own  child  treach- 
ery and  deceit,  Gen.  xxv,  23 ;  xxvii,  13 ;  then 
did  daughters  turn  the  instincts  of  nature  back- 
ward, and  deliberately  work  their  own  and 
their  father's  shame.  Gen.  xix,  31 ;  then  did 
the  daughter-in-law  veil  her  face,  and  court  the 
incestuous  bed,  Qen.  xxxviii,  14;  and  to  be 
childless,  was  to  be  a  by-word.  Gen.  xvi,  5 ; 
xxx,  1 ;  and  to  refuse  to  raise  up  seed  to  a 
brother,  was  to  be  spit  upon,  Gkn.  xxxviii,  26; 
Deut.  xxv,  9 ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  promise, 
like  the  fulfilmem  of  it,  did  not  send  peace 
into  families,  but  a  sword ;  and  three  were  set 
against  two,  and  two  against  three,  Qen.  xxvii, 
41;  and  the  elder,  who  would  be  promoted  unto 
honour,  was  set  against  the  younger,  whom 
God  wouM  promote,  GJen.  iv,  6 ;  xxvii,  41  -^  and 
national  differences  were  engendered  by  it,  as 
individuals  grew  into  nations.  Gen.  xix,  37; 
xxvi,  35 ;  and  even  the  foulest  of  idolatries  may 
be  traced,  perhaps,  to  this  hallowed  source;  for 
the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst  corrup- 
tion of  all.  Num.  xxv,  1,  3,  3.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  of  interpretation,  and  I  know  not 
upon  what  other  so  well,  tnat  we  may  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  who  have 
made  those  parts  of  the  Mosaic  history  a  stom- 
bling^block  to  many,  which,  if  rightly  undo^ 
stood,  are  the  very  testimony  of  the  covenant ; 
and  a  principle  which  is  thus  extensive  in  its 
a^lieation  uid  suocessful  in  its  results,  which 


ex^ains  so  mudi  that  is  dificult,  and  answen 
so  much  that  is  objected  against,  has,  from  this 
circumstance  alone,  strong  presumption  in  iti 
favour,  strong  claims  upon  our  sober  regard." 

BARSABA8.  Joseph  Barsabas,  somamed 
Justus,  was  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  probably  one  of  the  seventy.  When 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  the  disciples  to  fill  up  the 
place  of  Judas  the  traitor,  by  choosing  another 
Apostle,  Acts  i,  31,  Barsabas  was  nominated 
along  with  Matthias;  but  the  lot  fell  on  Mat* 
thias,  who  was  thereibra  numbered  with  the 
eleven  Apostles.  We  know  noUiing  farther  of 
the  life  or  this  Barsabas. 

S.  Babsabas  was  also  the  soraame  of  Judas, 
one  of  the  principal  disciples  mentioned,  Acts 
XV,  22,  &c  Barsabaa  and  some  oUiers  were 
sent  hj  the  Apostles,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
to  Amioch,  and  carried  a  letter  with  them  from 
the  Apostles,  signifying  what  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  had  decree.  After  the  reading  of 
the  letter  to  the  brethren,  which  was  received 
with  joy,  Barsabas  and  Silas  continued  here 
some  time  longer,  instructing  and  confirming 
the  brethren;  afW  which  Silas  and  Barsabas 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  all  we  know 
of  Barsabas  Judas. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  oneof  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles, Matt  X,  3,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  Naihanael,  one  of  the  first 
of  Christ's  disciples.  This  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  circumstance,  that  aa  the  evangelist 
John  never  mentions  Bartholomew  in  the  nun 
ber  of  the  Apostles,  so  the  other  evangelists 
never  mention  Nathanael.  And  as  in  John 
i,  46,  Philip  and  Nathanael  eire  mentioned  to> 
gether  as  coming  to  Jesus,  so  in  the  other  evan< 
gelists  Philip  ami  Bartholomew  are  constantly 
associated  together.    The  supposition  alsoae- 

auires  additional  probability  mmi  considering, 
liat  Nathanael  is  particularly  mentioned  among 
the  Apostles  to  wnom  Christ  appeared  at  the 
sea  ot  Tiberias,  after  hts  resurrection ;  Simon 
Peter,  Thomas,  and  Nathanael,  of  Cana  in 
Galilee;  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  namely,  James 
and  John ;  wkh  two  other  of  his  diseiples,  pro- 
bably Andrew  and  Philip,  John  xxi,  2.  It  ii 
an  early  tradition,  that  Bartholomew  propa- 
gated the  faith  as  far  as  India,  and  also  in  the 
more  northern  and  western  parts  of  Asia,  and 
that  he  finally  suflTered  martyrdom.  But  all  the 
particulan  respecting  the  life  atKl  labours  of  the 
Apostles,  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  exceedingly  uncertain. 

BARUCH,  the  son  of  Neriah,  and  grandson 
of  Maaseiah,  was  of  illustrious  birth,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  Seraiah,  who  occupied  an  important 
station  in  the  court  of  King  Zedekiah;  but  he 
himself  adhered  to  the  person  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  was  his  most  steady  friend,  though 
his  attachment  to  him  drew  on  himself  several 
persecutions  and  much  ill  treatment.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  his  secretary  during  a 
great  part  of  his  lifi),  and  never  left  him  tiD 
tney  were  parted  by  death.  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3396,  Jere- 
miah having  been  thrown  into  prison,  the  Lord 
commanded  bin  to  commit  to  writing  all  the 
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ntgrH^  thu  he  had  ddhreroi}  mtil  diat  time. 
HiteoonlingiT  MM  for  Banich, and  dictated 
tkn  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  Some  time 
afUrvaid  he  mBtracted  the  latter  to  go  and 
reui  them  to  the  people,  -who  were  then  aa- 
whlfd  in  the  temfde;  on  which  Miehaiah, 
vho  hftppened  to  be  present,  and  heard  them, 
inaUnUv  ^Te  notice  of  them  to  tbe  kinr'a 
coDBKlion.  The  latter  immedtatdy  sent  lor 
Binch,  and  commanded  him  to  repeat  to  them 
viut  he  had  been  reading  to  the  peoole  in  the 
uaple;  which  he  acc<MdinglT did,  to  their  great 
moQtfhment :  and,  finding  tkat  they  contained 
fome  very  unwelcome  tiding  respecting  the 
ftae  of  the  kingdom,  they  in^mred  how  became 
into  possession  of  them ;  intimating  that  their 
dflty  to  (he  king  required  that  they  should  make 
him  ac^isinted  thnewith.  Baruch  was  at  tbe 
saae  dme  adriaed  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
and  (0  let  no  man  know  where  he  was  to  oe 
ibind;  aAer  which  they  took  from  him  the 
rail  of  his  prophecies,  and  deposited  it  in  the 
ehsBiber  of  Eushama,  the  senbe.  They  next 
wiked  on  the  king,  and  told  him  what  had 
pssied.  The  latter  sent  Jehudi  to  fetch  the 
wok;  which  being  brought,  Jehoiakim  com- 
manded  it  to  be  read  in  his  presence,  and  in 
Um  pRsence  of  his  nobles  who  surrounded 
hioL  But  Jehudi  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
the  king  took  the  book,  cut  it  with  his  secre- 
tvf%  penknife,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
waereit  was  consumed  before  their  fooes.  He 
It  the  tsme  Ume  gare  orders  to  hare  both 
Bsnieh  snd  Jeremiat^  seised  ;  but  the  hand  of 
PiOTidence  concealed  them  fixnn  his  fury. 

icRBttsh  was  instructed  a  secmxi  time  to 
aoBunit  hb  prophecies  to  writine; ;  and  Baruch 
vieie  them  as  bc^Mne,  with  the  addition  of 
teferal  others  which  were  not  contained  in 
ti»  ifrmei  bode.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
mga  of  Zedckiah,  Bameh  went  to  Babylon, 
cairfing  with  him  a  louj?  letter  from  Jeremieh, 
is  whidi  the  Prophet  foretold  the  judgments 
thit  ihould  come  upon  Babylon,  and  promised 
tin  lews,  who  were  then- captives  in  that  coun- 
Qy,  that  they  should  again  ne^  restored  to  their 
OVB  Isod.  The  latter  were  exceedingly  affect- 
ed  St  hearing  Jeremiah's  letter  read  to  them, 
aad  rrtomed  an  answer  to  their  brethren  at 
Jcrasslem.  Alter  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Ba^ 
raefa  continued  his  constant  attendance  on 
^•eaiiah;  and  when  Jerusalem  was  besicjged 
by  Nebndiadnexzar)  and  Jeremiah  thrown  into 
pnioB,  Baruch  also  was  confined  with  him: 
m  when  the  city  had  surrendered,  Nebuzarad- 
dn  ihowed  him  mnch  kindness,  granted  him 
Imhbertyi  and  permitted  him  to  go  with  Jere- 
Bisk  wherever  ne  chose. 

The  remnant  of  the  people  who  had  been  left 
in  Jadea  under  the  care  of  Gkdaliah,  having 
ailopied  die  resolution  of  going  into  Eeypt, 
•sd  finding  that  Jeremiah  <ipposed  their  tiQdng 
|htt  journey,  threw  the  blame  upon  Baruch  ; 
isBSusting  that  the  latter  hod  infiuenced  the 
Prophet  to  declare  against  it.  They  were, 
Wcnr,both  of  them  at  last  compelled  to  fol- 
low (he  pe<^>le  into  Bgypt^  where  Jeremiah 
■oeaifterwud  died;  on  which  Baruch  retired 
i^BafayUm,  whete  the  rabhins  say  he  also  died 


in  the  twelfUi  year  of  the  capttyity ,  Jer.  xzzvi " 
xliii.  The  book  of  Barucn  is  justly  placed 
among  the  apocryphal  writings.  Grotius  thinks 
it  a  fiction  written  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew: 
and  St.  Jerome  gives  as  the  reason  why  he  did 
net  write  a  commentary  upon  it,  that  the  Jewtf 
themselves  did  not  deem  it  canonical. 

B  ASHAN,  or  B  ASAIf ,  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile cantons  of  Canaan,  which  was  bounded  on 
t^  west  by  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  GKlead,  on  the  south  by  the  brook 
of  Jabbok,  and  on  the  north  by  tne  land  of 
Qeshur.  The  whole  kingdom  took  its  name 
fVom  the  hill  of  Bashan,  which  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  by  the  Ghreeks  is  called 
Batanauu  It  had  no  less  than  sixty  walled 
towns  in  it,  beside  villages.  It  afforded  an 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  and  stately  oaks,  and 
was,  in  short,  a  plentifid  and  populous  country. 
Og,  king  of  the  Amorites,  possessed  this  coun- 
try when  Moses  made  the  conquest  thereof. 
In  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Of  the 
present  state  of  this  portion  of  the  ancient  pos- 
sessions of  the  Israelites,  Mr.  Buckingham^in 
his  Travels,  gives  the  following  account :  "  We 
ascended  the  steep  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Zerkah,  or  Jabbok  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, came  a^ain  on  a  beautiful  plain,  of  an 
elevated  levm,  and  still  covered  with  a  very 
rich  soil.  We  had  now  quitted  the  land  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  entered  into 
that  o€  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan.  both  of  them 
well  known  to  all  the  readers  of  the  early  Scrip- 
tures. We  had  quitted  too,  the  districts  appor^ 
tioned  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  am!  of  Gad,  and 
entered  that  part  which  was  allotted  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan  east- 
ward, leaving  the  land  of  tne  children  of  Am- 
mon  on  our  n^t,  or  to  the  east  of  the  Jabbok, 
which,  according  to  the  authority  before  quoted, 
divided  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  from  Gerosa. 
The  mountains  here  are  called  the  land  of 
Gtilead  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  Josephus ;  and, 
according  to  the  Roman  division,  this  was  the 
country  of  the  Decapolis,  so  often  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testamem,  or  the  province  of 
Gaidonitis,  from  the  city  of  Gaulon,  its  early 
capital.  We  continued  our  way  over  this  ele- 
va^  tract,  continuing  to  behold,  with  surprise 
and  admiration,  a  bee^ifViI  country  on  all  sides 
of  us:  its  plains  covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its 
hills  clothed  with  forests ;  at  every  new  turn 
presenting  the  most  magnificent  landscapes 
that  ooulcf  be  imagined.  Among  the  trees,  the 
oak  was  frequently  seetf;  and  we  know  that 
this  territory  produced  them  of  old.  In  enu- 
merating the  sources  fVom  which  the  supplies 
of  Tyre  were  drawn  in  the  time  of  her  great 
wealth  and  naval  splendour,  the  Prophet  says, 
*  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine 
oars,'  Ecek.  xxvii,  6.  Some  learned  commenta- 
tors indeed,  believing  that  no  oaks  grew  in 
these  supposed  desert  regions,  have  translated 
the  word  by  *  alders,'  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  inspired  writer.  The  ex* 
pression  of  *  the  fkt  buUs  of  Bashan,'  ^  which 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  ScriptureiL 
seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent,  as  appHea 
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to  the  beaets  of  a  eoontry  generally  thcmgfat  to 
be  a  deseit,  in  common  with  the  whole  tract 
which  is  laid  down  in  our  modern  maps  as 
such  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphratee; 
bat  we  could  now  fully  comprehend,  not  only 
that  the  bulle  of  this  luxuriant  country  might 
be  proverbially  fat,  but  that  its  possessors,  too, 
might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength  and 
comeliness  of  person.  The  general  fact  of  this 
region  improved  as  we  advanced  farther  in  it ; 
and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  opened 
upon  us  views  which  suiprised  and  charmed 
us  by  their  grandeur  and  their  beauty.  Lofty 
mountains  gave  an  outline  of  the  most  maeni- 
ficent  character;  flowing  beds  of  secomuury 
hiUs  softened  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  pic- 
ture; gentle  slopes,  clothed  with  wood,  gave  a 
rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly  to  be  imitioed  by 
the  pencil;  deep  valleys,  filled  with  murmur- 
ing streams  and  verdant  meadows,  offered  all 
the  luxurianoe  of  cultivation;  and  herds  and 
flocks  gave  life  and  animation  to  scenes  as 
grand,  as  beautiful,  and  as  highly  picturesque 
as  the  genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude  could  either 
invent  or  desire." 

BASILIDEANS,  the  followers  of  BasiHdes 
of  Alexandria,  a  gnostic  leader  of  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.    See  Gnostics. 

BASTARD,  one  bom  out  of  wedlock.  A 
bastard  among  the  Greeks  was  despised,  and 
exposed  to  public  scorn,  on  account  of  his 
spurious  origin.  In  Peraia  the  son  of  a  ooncu- 
bme  is  never  placed  on  a  footing  with  the 
legitimate  offspring;  any  attempt  made  by  pa- 
rental fondness  to  do  so  would  oe  resented  by 
the  rdalions  of  the  legitimate  wife,  and  out- 
rage the  feelings  of  a  whole  tribe.  The  Jew- 
ish father  bestowed  as  little  attention  on  the 
education  of  his  natural  children  as  the  Greek  : 
he  seems  to  have  resip^ied  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  own  inclinations ;  he  neither 
<^ecked  their  passions^  nor  corrected  their 
fiiults,  nor  stored  their  minds  with  useftd  know- 
ledge. This  is  evidently  implied  in  these  words 
of  the  Apostle:  "  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God 
dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;  for  wlmt  son 
is  he  whom  tiie  father  chastenetb  not  1  But  if 
ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are 
partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons," 
Heb.  xii,  7,  8.  To  restrain  the  licentious  de- 
sires of  the  heart,  Jehovah  by  an  enress  law 
fixed  a  stigma  upon  the  bastard,  which  was  not 
to  be  removed  till  the  tenth  generation ;  and 
to  show  that  the  preoqpt  was  on  ne  account  to 
be  violated,  or  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  it  is 
emphatically  repeated,  '*  A  iMistanl  shall  not 
ttiter  into  tne  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even 
to  his  tenth  veneration  shall  he  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.''  Deut.  xxiii,  3. 

BASTINADO,  the  punishment  of  beating 
with  sticks.  It  is  also  called  iympawumt  [a 
drum,]  because  the  patient  was  beaten  like  a 
drum.  Upwaxds  of  a  hundred  blows  were  often 
inflicted,  and  sometimes  the  beating  was  unto 
death.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  xi,  95,  says  that  some 
of  the  saints  were  tortured^  r»/nniv(^«a,  suffered 
the  tympanum,  that  is,  were  stretoied  on  an 
instrument  of  torture,  and  beaten  to  death. 

BAT,  i^,  Lev.  xi,  19 ;  Dent,  xiv,  18 ;  Isaiah 


ii,  90 ;  Barueh  vi,  S8.  The  Jewish  legislator 
having  enumerated  the  animals  leeally  unclean 
as  w^  beasts  as  birds,  doses  his  catalogue 
with  a  creature  whose  equivocal  nropertiea 
seem  to  exclude  it  from  both  those  classes  it 
is  too  much  a  bird  to  be  properly  a  mouse,  and 
too  much  a  mouse  to  be  properly  a  bird.  The 
bat  is  therefore  well  descnbed  in  Deut.  xir. 
18,  19,  as  the  passage  should  be  read,  "  More* 
over  the  ethdofh,  ami  every  creeping  thing  (hot 
fiielkf  is  unclean  to  you;  they  shall  not  be 
eaten."  This  character  is  very  deiscriptiTC, 
and  places  this  creature  at  the  head  of  a  class 
of  which  he  is  a  clear  and  well-known  instance 
It  has  feet  or  claws  growing  out  of  its  pinions, 
and  contradicts  the  general  order  of  nature,  by 
creeping  with  the  instruments  of  its  fligk. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  bat  is  from  V»p  dart- 
nesSf  and  ej?  ^fVy  ^  i^  ^^  described  "  the  fkr 
in  darkness."  So  the  Ghreeks  called  the  crea- 
ture p9KTifiif  from  yi^,  night ;  and  the  Latins, 
vetpertilioj'  from  ve^r^  "evening."  It  is 
prophesied,  Isaiah  ii,  20,  '^  In  that  day  shall 
they  cast  away  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats ;"  that  is,  they  shall  carry  them  into 
the  dark  caverns,  old  ruins,  or  desolate  places, 
to  which  they  shall  fly  for  refuge,  and  so  shall 
give  them  up,  and  relinquish  them  to  the  filthy 
animals  that  frequent  such  places,  and  hare 
taken  possession  of  them  as  tneir  proper  habi- 
tation. 

BATH,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  thinn 
liquid  being  the  same  with  the  ephah,  EzeK. 
xlv,  11,  and  containing  ten  homers,  or  seYea 
gallons  and  four  pints. 

BATH-KOL.  h>\rTQ,  daughter  of  the  voice. 
By  this  name  the  Jewish  writers  distinguish 
what  they  called  a  revelation  from  God,  afler 
verbal  prophecy  had  ceased  in  Israel ;  that  is, 
after  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malaehi.  The  generality  of  their  tradittoni 
and  customs  are  founded  on  this  Bath-Kol 
They  pretend  that  God  revealed  them  to  their 
elders,  not  by  prophecyjbutby  the  daughttrej 
the  vmce.  The  Bath-Kol,  as  Dr.  ft-ideatn 
shows,  was  a  fantastical  way  of  divinauon, 
invented  by  the  Jews,  like  the  Sortes  VirgUui' 
na  [divination  by  the  works  of  Virgil]  among 
the  Heathen.  For^  as  with  them,  the  words 
first  opened  upon  in  the  works  of  that  poet, 
was  tne  oracle  whereby  they  prognosticated 
those  future  events  which  they  desired  to  be 
infbrmed  of;  so  with  the  Jews  when  they  ap* 
pealed  to  Bath-Kol,  the  next  words  which  they 
should  hear  drop  from  any  one's  mouth  were 
taken  as  the  desired  oracle.  With  some  it  it 
probable  that  Bath-Kol,  the  daughter  ef  tht 
voice^  was  only  an  elegant  personification  fif 
tradition.  Others,  however,  more  boW,  said 
that  it  was  a  voice  from  heaven,  sometimes 
attended  by  a  dap  of  thunder. 

BATTLE.    See  Armies. 

BAXTERIANISM,  a  modification  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  advocated  by 
the  celebrated  Baxter  in  his  treatise  of  "  Uni- 
versal Redemption,"  and  in  his  *^Methodm 
Theologies."  The  real  author  of  the  schema 
at  least  in  a  systematized  Ibrm,  was  CameR^ 
who  taiught  divinity  at  Sstmror,  and  it  was  v» 
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ftidd  and  defended  by  his  diieiple  Amynldns, 
wkm  Curcelcus  refuted.  Baxier  says,  in  his 
jKduA  to  his ''  Saint's  Rest  "  ''  The  middle  wav 
whkh  Camero,  Ciocius,  Maitinius,  Amyral- 
dus,  DsTeaant,  with  all  the  divines  of  Britain 
and  Bremen  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  go,  I  think 
if  nearest  the  truth  of  any  that  I  luiow  who 
aave  written  on  these  pomts."  Baxter  first 
difos  from  the  majority  of  CalTinists,  though 
not  from  all,  in  his  itatement  of  the  doctrine 
ofsatisfection:^ 

"  Christ's  suiTerings  were  not  a  fulfiUing  of 
the  laie^i  tkrealeKingf  (though  he  liore  its  ewrse 
matervsUf ;)  hut  a  satisfaction  for  our  7U>i  fiU- 
Jfil»g  tM  preeepiy  and  to  prevent  God's  fiuJiU' 
img  the  threatening  on  us.  Christ  paid  not, 
therefoce,  the  uiem,  but  the  tantwuUfn,  or 
CfttsMlflu;  not  the  verjf  debt  which  we  owed 
and  the  law  required,  but  the  talfit£:  (else  it 
vere  not  UricUf  satisjaclion^  which  is  reddUio 
a^vttlcmlii:  [the  rendering  of  an  equivalent :] 
tnd  (it  being  unproperly  called  the  paying  oj 
«  ddiy  but  properly  a  sufftring  for  the  gutUy) 
the  idem  is  noUiing  but  suppliciumdelin^UMntu. 

G^he  punishment  of  the  guilty  indiyidual.1 
criminals,  dum  alius  solvet  simul  alvud  soC 
tiluT.  [When  another  suffera,  it  is  another 
tiling  aJao  that  is  suffisred.]  The  Uw  knoweth 
10  ticarius pcsiuB  ;  [substitute  in  punishment ;] 
ttiwigfa  the  law  mater  may  admit  it,  as  he  is 
si^cv  late;  else  there  were  no  place  for  par- 
^,  if  the  proper  debt  be  paid  and  the  law  not 
^tiaud^  bat  fvifilUd.  Christ  did  neither  obey 
oor  ss^  in  any  man's  steady  by  a  strict^  pro- 
piT  repnsenUUion  of  his  person  in  point  of  law ; 
10  as  tkst  the  Una  should  take  it,  as  done  or 
sa&tTfA  by  the  far^f  himself.  But  only  as  a 
ikirifa'»%^  as  a  mediator,  be  voluntarily  bore 
what  else  the  sinner  should  have  borne.  To 
iam  the  contrary  (especially  as  to  particular 
penons  considered  in  actual  sin^  is  to  over- 
^wall  Scripture  theology,  and  to  introduce 
■il  Antiaomianism;  to  overthrow  all  possi- 
Ulity  of  pardon,  and  assert  justification  before 
we  sinaed  or  were  bom,  ana  to  make  eurulves 
to  hsTe  Mtisficd  God.  Therefore,  we  must 
not  say  ihat  Christ  died  nostro  loco,  [in  our 
><^J  ao  as  to  personate  %s,  or  repriserU  our 
pfTiens  in  law  sense;  but  only  to  bear  what 
dte  we  most  have  borne." 

This  system  explicitly  asserts,  that  Christ 
Bade  s  satisfiaction  by  his  death  equally  for 
the  tins  of  every  num ;  and  thus  Baxter  esaen- 
ttoilydifien  both  from  the  higher  Calvinists, 
ifld,  also,  from  the  Sublapsarians,  who,  though 
(hey  nuy  allow  that  the  reprobate  derive  some 
hoKfiu  from  Christ's  death,  so  that  there  is  a 
V3^  sense  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  ibf  all  men,  yet  they,  of  course,  deny  to 
■ch  the  bencnt  of  Cmrist's  satisfiiction  or 
*toQemeBt  which  .Baxter  contends  for  :— 

"Neither  the  law^  whose  curee  Christ  bore, 
KGod,  as  the  legislator  to  be  satisfied,  did 
^■asnish  between  men  as  elect  and  reprobate, 
^esbdierers  and  unbelieven,  de  presenti  vet 
J^^iCars ;  [with  regaid  to  the  jnesent  or  the 
ya:)  and  to  impose  upon  Christ,  or  require 
*^hsi  satisfiiction  for  the  sins  of  one  sort 
■or  then  of  another,  bat  for  mankind  in 


ceneraL  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  1A*> 
diator,  ijow  dealeth  with  no  man  upon  Ihs 
mere  rigorous  tenns  of  the  first  law ;  {Aey  poT" 
fectlu  and  live,  else  thou  shall  die  s)  but  giveth 
to  oil  much  merey,  which,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  that  violated  law,  they  could  not  re- 
ceive, and  calleth  them  to  repentance,  in  order 
to  their  receiving  farther  merey  offered  them. 
And  accordingly  he  will  not  judse  any  at  last 
according  to  the  mere  law  of  works,  but  as  they 
have  obeyed  or  not  obeyed  his  conditions  or 
terms  of  grace.  It  was  not  the  sins  of  the 
elect  onUf,  but  of  all  mankind  fallen,  which  lay 
Upon  Christ  satisfyine;.  And  to  assert  the 
contrary,  injuriously  oUminisheth  the  honour 
of  his  sttflferings  ;  and  hath  other  desperate  ill 
consequences." 

The  benefits  derived  to  all  men  equally,  from 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  he  thus  states : — 

"  All  mankind,  imfmediaiehi  upon  Christ's 
satisfaction,  are  redeemed  and  delivered  from 
that  legal  necessity  of  perishing  which  they 
were  under,  (not  by  remitting  sin  or  punish* 
ment  directly  to  them,  but  by  giving  up  God's 
juspuniendi  [right  of  punishing]  into  the  hands 
of  the  Redeemer;  nor  by  giving  any  ri^ht 
directly  to  them,  but  per  meram  resultantiam 
[by  mere  consequence]  this  happy  change  is 
made  for  them  in  their  relation,  upon  the  said 
remitting  of  God's  right  and  advantage  of  jus- 
tice against  them,]  cmd  they  are  given  up  to 
the  Redeemer  as  their  owner  and  ruler,  to  be 
dealt  with  upon  terms  of  merey  which  have  a 
tendency  to  their  recovery.  God  the  Father 
and  Christ  the  Mediator  nath  freely,  without 
any  prerequisite  condition  on  man's  part,  en- 
acted a  law  of  grace  of  universal  extent,  in 
regard  of  its  tenor,  by  which  he  giveth,  aa  a 
deed  or  gift,  Christ  himself^  with  all  his  follow- 
ing benefits  which  he  bestoweth :  (as  benefae- 
tor  and  leeislator ;)  and  this  to  all  alike,  with- 
out exclumng  any ;  upon  condition  they  believe 
and  accept  the  otter.  By  this  law,  testament, 
or  covenant,  all  men  are  conditionally  pardoned, 
justified,  and  reconciled  to  God  already,  and  no 
man  absolutely ;  nor  doth  it  make  a  difference, 
nor  take  notice  of  any,  till  men's  performanee 
or  non-performance  of  the  condition  makes  a 
difference.  In  the  new  law,  Christ  hath  trulj 
given  himself  with  a  conditional  pardon,  justi/L 
cation,  and  conditional  right  to  salvation,  to  all 
men  in  the  world,  without  exception." 

But  the  peculiarity  of  Baxter's  scheme  will 
be  seen  fit)m  the  following  farther  extracts  :^- 

"  Though  Christ  died  equally  for  all  men,  tn 
the  aforesaid  law  sense,  as  he  satisfied  the 
offended  legislator,  and  as  giving  himself  to  edl 
alike  in  the  conditional  covenant ;  yet  he  never 
properly  intended  or  purposed  the  actual  justify' 
ing  and  saving  of  all,  nor  of  any  but  those  that 
come  to  be  justified  and  saved;  he  did  not, 
therefore,  die  for  all,  nor  for  any  that  periah, 
with  a  decree  or  resolution  to  save  then^ 
mmch  less  did  he  die  for  all  alike,  as  to  this  in- 
tent. Christ  hath  given  faith  to  none  by  his 
law  or  testament,  though  he  hath  revealed 
that  to  some  he  will,  as  l^nefactor  and  JDosimi- 
us  AbsohUus,  [absolute  Lord,]  give  that  graee 
which  shall  infidlibly  produce  it;  and  God 
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haih  given  some  to  Christ  that  he  might  pre- 
Tftil  with  them  accordingly;  vet  this  is  no 
girine  it  to  the  person^  nor  hatn  he  in  himself 
ever  the  more  title  to  it,  nor  can  any  lay  claim 
to  it  as  their  due.  It  belongeth  not  to  Christ 
as  saiisfier^  nor  yet  as  U^is&ior^  to  make  wick- 
ed refusers  to  become  willing^  and  receive  him 
and  the  benefits  which  he  oners ;  therefore  he 
may  do  all  for  them  that  is  fore-expressed, 
though  he  cure  not  their  unbelief.  Faith  is  a 
fi-uit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  (and  so  is  all  the 
^ood  which  we  do  enjoy,)  but  not  directly^  as 
It  is  satisfaction  to  justice ;  but  only  remotely , 
as  it  proceedeth  from  that^itf  dominii  [right  of 
dominion]  which  Christ  has  received  to  send 
the  Spirit  in  what  measure  and  to  whom  he 
WILL,  and  to  succeed  it  accordingly ;  and  as  it 
is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  farther 
ends  of  his  death  in  the  certain  gathering  and 
saving  of  the  elect." 

Thus  the  whole  theory  amounts  to  this,  that, 
although  a  conditional  salvation  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Christ  for  all  men,  and  is  offered  to 
them,  and  all  legal  difficulties  are  removed  out 
of  the  way  of  iheir  pardon  as  sinners  by  the 
atonement,  yet  Christ  hath  not  purchased  for 
any  man  the  gifl  of  faith,  or  the  poioer  ofp^- 
forming  the  condition  of  salvation  required;  but 

fives  this  to  some,  and  does  not  ^ive  it  to  others, 
y  virtue  of  that  absolule  dominion  over  men 
which  he  has  purchased  for  himself,  so  that,  as 
the  Calvinists  refer  the  decree  of  election  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Father ^  Baxter  rafers  it  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Son ;  one  makes  the  decree 
of  reprobation  to  issue  fram  the  Creator  and 
Judee,  the  other,  from  the  Redeemer  himself 

It,  however,  any  one  expects  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  system  in  Baxter's  opinions 
on  the  five  disputed  points,  he  will  be  much  dis- 
appointed. The  parties  to  whom  he  refers  as 
the  authors  of  this  supposed  "  middle  way," 
differ  as  much  among  themselves  as  Baxter  oc- 
casionally does  from  himself.  Bishop  D  venant 
and  Dr.  S.  Ward  differed  from  Amyraut,  Mai^ 
tinius,  and  others  of  that  school,  on  the  topic 
of  baptismal  regewration;  and,  as  the  Subjects 
of  baptism,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
two  former,  are  invested  with  invisible  grace, 
and  ai-e  regenerated  in  virtue  of  the  ordinance 
when  canonically  performed,  such  divines  far 
more  easily  disposed  of  their  baptised  converts 
in  the  ranks  of  strict  predestination,  than  the 
others  could  who  did  not  hold  those  sentiments. 
But  they  exhibited  much  ingenuity  in  not  suf- 
fering It  to  **  intrench  upon  the  question  of 
perseverance."  Their  friend  Bishop  Bedell, 
however,  maintained,  that "  reprobates  coming 
to  years  of  discretion,  after  baptism,  shall  be 
oondemned  for  original  sin;  for  their  absolu- 
tion and  washing  in  baptism  was  but  condi' 
tional  and  expectative ;  which  doth  truly  inte- 
rest them  in  all  the  promises  of  God,  but  under 
the  condition  of  repenting,  believing  and  obey- 
ing, which  they  never  perform,  and  therefore 
never  attain  the  promise."  Bishop  Overal  has 
also  been  claimed  as  a  patron  of  this  diversifi- 
ed *'  middle  system ;"  but  it  will  be  evident  to 
0veiy  one  who  peruses  his  productions,  that  his 
chief  endeavour  was  to  display  the  doctrines  of 


the  English  chuveh  as  identical  with  those  of 
St  Augustine,  yet  basing  them  upon  the  ante* 
cedent  will  of  God  and  conditional  decreet. 
After  all  the  refined  distinctions  which  Baxter 
employed  to  render  the  theory  of  common  and 
special  grace  plausible  and  popular,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  inventors  was  frequently  elicit- 
ed when  such  a  question  as  this  was  asked, 
"  Have  any  men  in  the  world  grace  sufiicient 
to  repent  and  believe  savingly  who  do  not  V 
Afler  asserting  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter,  the  reply  of  Baxter  is,  "  If  we  may 
conjecture  upon  probabilities,  it  seemeth  moat 
likely  that  tnere  is  such  a  sufficient  gjace,  or 
power,  to  repent  and  believe  savingly,  in  some 
that  use  it  not,  but  perish."    "  This,''  says  one 
of  Baxter's  apologists,  *'  seems  to  me  verv  in* 
explicable !"  and  m  the  same  light  it  will  be 
viewed  by  all  who  recollect  that  this  "  sufficient 
grace  or  power**  is  that  "  portion  of  special 
grace  which  never  fails  to  accomplish  its  d^ 
sign, — ^the  salvation  of  the  individual  on  whom 
it  is  bestowed  !"    Baxter's  celebrated  "  Apho- 
risms of    Justification,"    published    in   1619. 
afforded  employment  to  himself  and  his  theo- 
logical  critics  tul  near  the  close  of  his  life;  and 
in  the  many  modifications,  concessions,  and 
alterations  which  were  extorted  from  him  by 
men  of  different  religious  tenets,  he  sometimes 
incautiously  proved  himself  to  be  more  Calvin- 
istic  than  Ualvin,  and  at  others  more  Arminian 
than  Arminius.    The  following  observations, 
from  "  Orme's  Life  ofBaaier"  are  on  the  whole 
just  and  instructive : — 

"  Thus  did  Baxter,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  launch  into  the  ocean  of  controversy, 
on  some  of  the  most  interesting-  subjects  that 
can  engage  the  human  mind.  The  manner  in 
which  ne  be^an  to  treat  them  was  little  favotup* 
able  to  arriving  at  correct  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. Possessed  of  a  mind  uncommonly 
penetrating,  he  yet  seems  not  to  have  had  the 
faculty  or  compressing  within  narrow  limits 
his  own  views,  or  the  accounts  he  was  dispos* 
ed  to  five  of  the  views  of  others.  All  this  arose, 
not  £om  any  indisposition  to  be  explicit,  but 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind.  B^ 
is  perpetually  distinguishing  things  into  physi- 
cal and  moral,  real  and  nominal,  material  and 
formal.  However  important  these  distinctions 
are,  they  often  render  his  writings  tiresome  to 
the  reader,  and  his  reasonings  more  frequently 
perplexing  than  satisfiactory.  Baxter  is  gene* 
rally  understood  to  have  pursued  a  middle  courfla 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  That 
he  tried  to  hold  and  adjust  the  balance  between 
the  two  parties,  and  that  he  was  most  anxioos 
to  reconcile  them,  are  very  certain.  But  it 
seems  scarcely  less  evident,  that  he  was  much 
more  a  Calvmist  than  he  was  an  Arminian. 
While  this  seems  to  me  very  apparent,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  if  certain  views  which 
have  often  been  given  of  Calvinism  are  neoes* 
sary  to  constitute  a  Calvinist,  Richard  Baxter 
was  no  believer  in  that  creed. 

"  While  satisfied  that  among  Baxter's  lenti* 
ments,  no  important  or  vital  error  will  be  found, 
yet  in  the  style  and  method  in  which  he  too 
generally  advocated  or  d^bnded  them,  there  ii 
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onick  to  censure.  The  wrangling  and  digpota- 
tiou  manner  in  which  he  presented  many  of 
bit  ikws,  was  calculated  to  gender  an  unsanc- 
tiSod  state  of  mind  in  persons  who  either  abet- 
Md  or  opposed  hi^  sentiments.  His  scholastic 
and  meuiphysical  style  of  arguing  is  unbefit- 
ting the  simfilicitv  of  the  Gospel,  and  cannot 
ftif  to  injure  it  whereyer  such  is  employed.  It 
aot  only  savours  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Khools,  and  the  philosophy  of  this  world ;  but 
places  the  truths  of  revelation  on  a  level  with 
uienidiments  of  human  science.  I  am  not 
mit  whether  certain  effects  which  began  early 
m.  tlie  last  century  to  appear  among  the  Pres- 
byterian part  of  the  Nonconformists,  may  not 
w  traced,  in  some  de^pree,  to  the  speculative 
and  argumentative  writm^  of  Baxter.  His  in- 
fluence over  this  class  of  his  brethren  was  evi- 
dently very  greaL  He  contributed  more  than 
any  other  man  to  mitigate  the  harsh  and  forbid- 
dii^i^  aspect  which  the  Presbyterians  presented 
danng  the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth. 
This  was  well,  but  he  did  not  stop  here.  He 
VIS  inimical  to  all  the  existing  systems  of  doc- 
tiiae  and  discipline  then  contended  for,  or  ever 
before  known  in  the  world ;  while  he  did  not 
nesent  any  precisely  defined  system  as  his  own. 
ae  opposed  Calvinism ;  he  opposed  Arminian- 
iirn ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  consider- 
ed an  Episcopalian,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word ;  he  denied  that  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian^and  scorned  to  be  thought  an  Independ- 
ent. He  held  something  in  common  with  them 
an,  and  yet  he  was  somewhat  different  from  all. 
He  contended  for  a  system  more  general,  and 
iDore  Uberal,  than  was  then  approved ;  and,  as 
we  have  stated,  wished  to  place  a  variety  of  the- 
^hactl  truths  on  grounds  belonging  rather  to 
phuMophy  or  metaphysics,  than  to  revelation. 

"  On  himself^  this  species  of  latitudinorian- 
WD  produced  little  injurious  effect,  but  I  fear 
h  had  a  baneful  influence  on  others.  The  re- 
jection of  all  human  authority  and  influence  in 
nligioiL  requires  to  be  balanced  by  a  very  strong 
•ense  of  the  divine  authority,  to  prevent  its  fi;e- 
ntftting  a  state  of  mind  more  characterized  by 
pride  of  intellect^  and  independence  of  spirit, 
than  by  the  humility  and  diffidence  which  are 
enenttal  features  in  the  Christian  character.  It 
ii  a  singular  &ct,  that  the  Pre8b3rterians,  though 
at  first  more  rigid  in  their  doctrinal  views,  and 
nors  exclusive  in  their  spirit  and  system  of 
chnrch  government,  than  the  Independents, 
became  before  the  death  of  Baxter  the  more 
fiheral  party.  High  views  began  to  be  ascrib- 
ed fay  them  to  their  now  mwlerate  brethren; 
aad  to  avoid  the  charge  of  Antinomianisro, 
which  Baxter  was  too  ready  to  prefer  against 
neb  as  differed  from  some  of  his  views,  the 
Presbyterians  seem  gradually  to  have  sunk  into 
a  state  of  low,  moderate  orthodoxy,  in  which 
there  was  little  of  the  warmth  or  vitality  of 
cvans^ical  relinon. 

"  In  fiirlher  iUustration  of  the  influence  now 
idvected  to,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  first 
it^  in  that  process  of  deterioration  which 
tecK  place  among  the  Presb3rterian  Dissenters, 
^nerally  characterized  by  the  term  Bax- 
a  word  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 


attach  a  definite  meaning.  It  denotes  no  sepa- 
rate sect  or  party,  but  rather  a  system  of  opi- 
nions on  doctnnal  points,  verging  toward 
Arminianism,  and  which  ultimately  passed  to 
Arianism  and  Socinianism.  Even  durmg  Bax- 
ter's own  life,  while  the  Presb3rterians  taxed  the 
Independents  with  Antinomianism,  the  latter 
retorted  the  charge  of  Socinieinism,  or  at  least 
of  a  tendency  toward  it,  in  some  of  the  opinions 
maintained  both  by  Baxter  and  others  of  that 
party.  ^  To  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed, it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  declensior 
which  be^n  even  at  this  early  period  in  the 
Presbyterian  body,  went  on  slowly,  but  surely, 
till,  from  the  most  fervid  orthodoxy,  it  finally 
arrived  at  the  firigid  zone  of  Unitarianisin. 

*'  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  stating  thai 
Baxter  either  held  any  opinions  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  was  conscious  of  a  tendency  in  lus 
sentiments  toward  such  a  fearful  consumma- 
tion ^  but,  that  there  was  an  injurious  tendency 
in  his  manner  of  discussing  certain  important 
subjects.  It  was  subtle,  and  full  of  logomachy ; 
it  tended  to  unsettle,  rather  than  to  fix  and  de- 
termine ;  it  g^endered  strife,  rather  than  godly 
edifying.  It  is  not  possible  to  study  such  books 
as  his  *  JMethodus^  and  his  *  Catholic  Theolo^,' 
without  experiencing  that  we  are  brought  into 
a  different  region  from  Apostolic  Christianity ; 
a  region  of  fierce  debate  and  altercation  about 
woras,  and  names,  and  opinions :  in  which  all 
that  can  be  said  for  error  is  largely  dwelt  upon, 
as  well  as  what  can  be  said  for  truth.  The  am- 
biguities of  languafi;e,  the  diversities  of  sects, 
the  uncertainties  of  human  perception  and  ar- 
gument are  urged,  till  the  force  of  revealed 
truth  is  considerably  weakened,  and  confidence 
in  our  own  judgment  of  its  meaning  ^atly  im- 
paired. Erroneous  language  is  maintained  to 
be  capable  of  sound  meaning,  and  the  most 
Scriptural  phrases  to  be  susceptible  of  unscrip- 
tural  interpretation,  till  truth  and  error  almost 
change  places,  and  the  mind  is  bewildered, 
confounded,  and  paralyzed.  Into  this  mode  of 
discussing  such  subjects,  was  this  most  excel- 
lent man  led,  partly  oy  the  natural  constitution 
of  his  mind,  which  has  often  been  adverted  to : 
partly  by  his  ardent  desire  of  putting  an  ena 
to  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  and  pro- 
ducing universal  concord  and  harmony.  He 
failed^  where  success  was  impossible,  however 
plausible  might  have  been  the  means  which  he 
employed.  He  understood  the  causes  of  differ- 
ence and  contention  better  than  their  remedies ; 
hence  the  measures  which  he  used  frequently 
aggravated  instead  of  curing  the  disease.  While 
a  portion  of  evil,  however,  probably  resulted 
from  Baxter's  mode  of  conducting  controversy, 
and  no  great  light  was  thrown  by  him  on  some 
of  the  dark  and  difficult  subjects  which  he  so 
keenly  discussed,  I  have  no  doubt  he  contribut- 
ed considerably  to  produce  a  more  moderate 
spirit  toward  each  other,  between  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  than  had  long  prevailed.  Though 
he  satisfied  neither  party,  he  must  have  con- 
vinced both,  that  ^eat  difficulties  exist  on  the 
subjects  in  debate,  if  pursued  beyond  a  certain 
lenfi;th;  that  allowance  ought  to  be  made  by 
each,  for  the  weakness  or  prejudices  of  the 
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•Uier ;  and  that  ^nuine  religion  is  compatible 
with  some  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  one 
or  ail  of  the  five  points.  A  similar  effect  as 
that  which  Mr.  Ormc  ascribes  to  Baxter's  writ- 
ings on  the  Elnglish  Presbyterians,  followed 
also,  on  the  continent  among  the  reformed 
churches.  It  was  the  same  middle  system  with 
its  philosophical  subtleties,  which  Camero  and 
Amyraut  taught  abroad,  and  which  produced 
in  them  those  effects  that  have  been  falsely  as- 
cribed, both  in  Elngland  and  abroad,  to  Artni- 
nianism.    See  Amyraut  and  Cameron. 

BAY-TREE.  n^rH.  It  is  mentioned  only  in 
Psalm  xxxvii,  35,  36 :  "  I  have  seen  the  un- 
godly in  great  power,  and  flourishing  like  a 
green  bay- tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo, 
be  was  not.  Yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  found."  Aben  EiZra,  Jarchi,  Kimchi. 
Jerom,  and  some  others  say  that  the  original 
may  mean  only  a  native  tree;  a  tree  growing 
in  its  native  soil,  not  having  suffered  by  trans- 
plantation. Such  a  tree  spreads  itself  luxu- 
riantly. The  Septuaeint  and  Vulgate  render 
it  cedars ;  but  the  hish  Dutch  of  Luther's  Bi- 
ble, the  old  Saxon,  tne  French,  the  Spanish, 
the  Italian  of  Diodati,  and  the  version  of  Ains- 
worth,  make  it  the  laurel. 

BDELLIUM,  n!?-.3,  occurs  Gen.  ii,  12,  and 
Num.  xi,  7.  Interpreters  seem  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  this  word,  and  have  ren- 
dered it  variously.  Many  suppose  it  a  mineral 
production.  The  Septuagint  translates  in  the 
first  place,  d¥&paKaf  a  earbimele^  and  in  the 
secona,  rp^oXXof ,  a  crystal.  The  rabbins  are 
followed  by  Reland  in  calling  it  a  cry^al ;  but 
some,  instead  of  bedolah,  rtm  berolahj  chang- 
ing the  *i  into  *«,  which  are  not  always  easi^ 
distinguished,  and  are  often  mistaken  by  trans- 
cribers ;  and  so  render  it  the  beryl^  which,  say 
they,  is  the  prime  kind  of  crystal.  The  bedoleh^ 
in  Qenesis,  is  undoubtedly  some  precious  stone ; 
and  its  colour,  mentioneid  in  Numbers,  where 
the  manna  is  spoken  of  as  of  the  colour  of 
bdeiliuMf  is  explained  by  a  reference  to  Elxod. 
xvij  14.  31,  where  it  is  likened  to  hoar  fix>st, 
which  being  like  little  fra£;ments  of  ice^  may 
oonfirm  the  opinion  that  the  bdellium  is  the 
beryl,  perhaps  that  pellucid  kind,  called  by  Dr. 
Hill  the  ellipomocrostfla^  or  beryl  crystal. 

BEAN,  So,  occurs  2  Sam.  xvii,  28,  and 
Erek.  iv,  9.  A  common  legume.  Those  most 
usually  cultivated  in  Syria  are  the  white  horse- 
bean,  /aba  rotwnda  Alonga^  and  the  kidney- 
bean,  pjuueolis  mvnimuSy  f-nudAL  vvridi  ovato^ 
called  by  the  natives  masck.  The  Arabic  £<m, 
the  name  of  the  coffee  berry,  corresponds  with 
our  bean,  and  is  probably  its  etymon. 

BEAR.  That  bears  were  common  in  Pales- 
tine appears  from  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Their  strength,  rapacity,  and 
fierceness,  furnish  many  expressive  metaphors 
to  the  Hebrew  poets.  The  Hebrew  name  of 
this  animal  is  taken  from  his  growling ;  so 
Varro  deduces  his  Latin  name  ursus  by  an 
onomatopaeia  from  the  noise  which  he  makes : 
"  ursi  Jjucana  origo,  vel  wnde  UHj  nostri  ab 
iftt«s  voce :"  [the  origin  of  the  term  wrsus  (bear) 
is  Lucanian,  (whence  also  the  bears  them- 
•elT«S|)  from  the  noise  made  by  Uie  animal]  { 


David  had  to  defend  his  flock  against  bears  ai 
well  as  lions,  1  Sam.  xvii,  34.  And  Dr.  Shaw 
gives  us  to  understand  that  these  rugged  ani- 
mals are  not  peculiar  to  the  bleak  regions  of  thi 
north,  being  found  in  Barbary ; ,  and  Thevenot 
informs  us  that  they  inhabit  the  wilderness  ad- 
joining the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  saw  one  Dear 
the  northern  extremities  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
ferocity  of  the  bear,  especially  when  hungry  sr 
robbed  of  its  whelps,  has  been  mentionea  by 
many  authors.  The  Scripture  alludes  in  three 
places  to  this  furious  disposition.  The  first  is. 
^  Sam.  xvii,  8^  "  They  be  mighty  men,  ana 
they  be  chafed  in  their  minds  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  ner  whelps  in  the  field."  The  second,  Prov 
xvii,  12,  "Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps 
meet  a  man  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly." 
And  the  third,  Hosea  xiii,  8,  "  I  will  meet  tliem 
as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps,  and 
will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart" 

BEIARD.  The  Hebrews  wore  their  beards^ 
but  had,  doubtless,  in  common  with  other 
Asiatic  nations,  several  fashions  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  dress.  Moses  forbids  them, 
Lev.  xix,  27,  "  to  cut  off  entirely  the  an^  or 
extremity  of  their  beard ;"  that  is,  to  avoid  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  who  left  only  a  little 
tufl  of  beard  at  the  extremity  of  their  china. 
The  Jews,  in  some  places,  at  this'  day  suffer  a 
little  fillet  of  hair  to  grow  from  below  theean 
to  the  chin:  where,  as  well  as  upon  their  lower 
lips,  their  beards  are  long.  When  they  mourn- 
ed, they  entirely  shaved  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  beiBirds,  and  neglected  to  trim  their  beards^ 
to  regulate  them  into  neat  order,  or  to  remove 
what  grew  on  their  upper  lips  and  cheeks,  Jer. 
xli,  5 ;  xlviii,  37.  In  times  of  grief  and  afflic- 
tion, they  plucked  away  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  beards,  a  mode  of  ejcpression  common  to 
other  nations  under  great  calamities.  The 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  designing  to  insuk 
David  in  the  person  of  his  ambassadors,  cut 
away  half  of  their  beards,  and  half  of  their 
clothes ;  that  is,  he  cut  off  all  their  beard  on 
one  side  of  their  faces,  2  Sam.  z,  4,  5 ;  1  Chron. 
xix,  5.  To  avoid  ridicule,  David  did  not  wish 
them  to  appear  at  his  court  till  their  beards 
were  grown  again.  When  a  leper  was  cured 
of  his  leprosy,  he  washed  himself  in  a  bath, 
land  shaved  off  all  the  hair  of  his  body;  after 
which,  he  returned  into  the  carnp^  or  city: 
seven  days  afterward,  he  washed  himself  ana 
his  clothes  again,  shaved  off  all  his  hair,  and 
offered  the  sacrifices  appointed  for  his  purifica- 
tion, Lev.  xiv,  9.  The  Levites,  at  their  con- 
secration, were  purified  by  bathing,  and  wash- 
ing their  bodies  and  clothes ;  after  which,  they 
shaved  off  all  the  hair  of  their  bodies,  and  then 
offered  the  sacrifices  appointed  for  their  con- 
secration,  Num.  viii,  7. 

Nothing  has  been  more  fluctuating  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  world  and  countries  than 
the  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard.  Some  have 
^tivated  one  part  fmd  some  another;  some 
have  endeavoured  to  extirpate  it  entirely,  while 
others  have  almost  idolized  it ;  the  revolutions 
of  countries  have  scarcely  been  more  fhmoot 
than  the  revolutions  of  beards.  It  is  a  mMt 
mark  of  infamy  among  the  Arabs  to  cut  on  ths 
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iNnd.  Many  people  would  prefer  death  to 
tlm  kind  of  treatment.  As  they  would  think 
it  a  pievouB  punishment  to  lose  it,  ihey  carry 
Utin^  to  far  as  to  beg^  for  the  sake  of  it:  ^*  By 
your  beard,  by  the  life  of  your  beard,  God  pre- 
■fnre  yma  blessed  beard.**^  When  they  would 
ejmress  their  value  for  any  thing,  they  say, 
*It  u  worth  more  than- a  man's  beard."  And 
hence  we  maj  easily  learn  the^  magnitude  of 
the  offsBce  of  the  Ammonites  in  their  treat- 
ment of  David's  ambassadors,  as  above  men- 
tioned; and  also  the  force  of  the  emblem  used 
Euk.  V,  1-5,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem are  eompared  to  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard.  Though  they  had  been  dear  to  God  as 
the  hair  of  an  eastern  beard  to  its  owner,  they 
■hoold  be  taken  away  and  consumed,  one  part 
by  pestilence  and  famme,  another  by  the  sword, 
another  Wthe  calamities  incident  on  exile. 

BEASTS.  When  this  word  is  used  in  op- 
pomiioa  to  man,  as  Psalm  zzxvi,  5^  any  brute 
cnaioze  is  signified ;  when  to  creeping  things, 
as  Lev.  xi,  2,  7;  xxix,  30,  four-footed  animiUs, 
from  the  size  of  the  nare  and  upward,  ore  in- 
tended; and  when  to  wild  creatures,  as  Gen. 
I  ^,  eattle,  or  tame  animds,  are  spoken  of 
10  Isaiah  xiii,  21,  several  wild  animals  are 
meotiooed  as  dwelling  among  the  ruins  of 
Babylon:  "Wild  beasts  of  the  desert,"  o«j, 
liiose  of  the  dry  wilderness,  as  the  root  of  Um 
woid  implies,  * '  shall  d  well  there.  Their  houses 
f hall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,"  s^rw,  marsh 
•ttiauds.  "  Owls  shall  dwell  there,"  ostriches. 
"  and  satyrs,"  on^-j^r,  shaggy  ones^  "  shall 
ianee  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  isl- 
tnds,"  tat^,  oases  of  the  desert^  '•  shall  cry  in 
th^  desolaie  houses,  and  dragons,"  o^an,  cro- 
todHa^  or  amphibious  animaLi,  "shall  be  in 
their  desolate  places."  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv,  32, 
«pcaks  of  fighting  with  beasts,  Ac :  by  which 
at  does  not  mean  his  having  been  exposed  in 
the  amphitheatre  to  fight  as  a  gladiator,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  but  that  he  had  to  contend 
^  Ephesus  with  the  fierce  uproar  of  Demetrius 
>nl  his  associates.  Ignatius  uses  the  same 
figore  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  From 
Syria  eren  unto  Rome  I  fight  with  wild  beasts^ 
both  by  sea  and  land,  both  night  and  day, 
beii^  boood  to  ten  leopards;"  that  is,  to  a. 
hand  of  soldiers.  So  Lucian,  in  like  manner, 
MJ»,  "For  I  am  not  to  fight  with  ordinary 
v3d  beasts,  but^with  men,  insolent  and  hara 
u*  he  convinced."  In  Rev.  iv.  v,  vi,  mention 
i*  made  of  four  beasts,  or  rather,  as  the  word 
)<^s  signifies,  living  creatures,  as  in  Ezek.  i; 
ud  ao  the  word  might  have  been  less  harshly 
tnnsUted.  Wild  beasts  are  used  in  Scripture 
M  emblems  of  t3rrannical  and  persecuting  pow* 
^;  The  most  illustrious  conquerors  of  anti- 
^ttityalao  have  not  a  more  honourable  emblem. 

BED.  Mattreases,  or  thick  cotton  QuUts 
^ildad,  were  used  for  sleeping  upon.  These 
^  laid  upon  the  duan,  or  divan,  a  part  of 
«^  room  derated  above  the  level  of  the  rest, 
^Bv<aed  with  a  <»upet  in  winter,  a  fine  mat 
lasjoaaier.  (See  Accubatitm  and  Banqwets,) 
ij^^^  cushion  serves  for  a  pillow  and  bolster. 
2^do  not  keep  their  beds  made;  the  mat- 
"""'''  tt«  roUfld  up,  carried  away,  and  placed 


in  a  cupboard  till  they  are  wanted  at  ni^^ 
And  hence  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  addrsM 
to  the  paralytic,  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,"  or 
mattress,  "  and  walk,"  MatL  ix,  6.  The  duan 
on  which  these  mattresses  are  placed,  is  dX  the 
end  of  the  chamber,  and  has  an  ascent  of  seve- 
ral steps.  Hence  Hezekiah  is  said  to  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall  when  he  prayed,  that  is,  from 
his  attendants.  In  the  day  the  duan  was  used 
as  a  seat,  and  the  place  of  honour  was  the 
comer,  Amos  iii,  12. 

BEELZEBUB,  Matt  x,  25.    See  Ba  alzkbub. 

BEERSHEBA.  or  the  well  of  the  oatli;  so 
named  from  a  well  which  Abraham  dug  in  this 
place,  and  the  covenant  which  he  here  made 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gierar,  Gen.  xx,  31. 
Here  also  he  planted  a  grove,  as  it  would  w^ 
pear,  for  the  purpose  of  retirement  for  religious 
worship.  In  process  of  time,  a  considerable 
town  was  built  on  the  same  spot,  which  retain- 
ed the  same  name.  Beersheoa  was  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  aAerwara 
transferred  to  Simeon,  Joshua  xv,  26.  U  waa 
situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  Dan 
was  on  the  north.    The  two  places  arc  fre- 

?uently  thus  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  "  from 
)an  to  Beersheba,"  to  denote  tiie  whole  length 
of  the  country. 

BEIE,  n-raij  occurs  Deut.  i,  44 ;  Judees  xiv, 
8 ;  Psaun  cviiij  12 ;  Isa.  vii,  18.  A  welllcnown, 
small,  industrious  insect;  whose  form,  propa- 
gation, economy,  and  singular  instinct  and 
ingenuity,  have  attracted  tne  attention  of  the 
most  inquisitive  and  laborious  inc^uirers  into 
nature.  Bees  were  very  numerous  in  the  east. 
Serid^  or  Seriad,  means  "  the  land  of  the  hive;" 
and  Canaan  was  celebrated  as  "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."  The  wild  bees  fomnBd 
their  comb  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  in 
the  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  The  passage  in 
Isa.  vii.  8,  which  mentions  the  "hissini^  for 
the  bee,"  is  supposed  to  involve  an  allusion  U> 
the  practice  of  calling  out  the  bees  from  their 
hives,  by  a  hissing  or  whistling  sound,  to  theif 
labour  in  the  fields,  and  summoning  them  agaia 
to  return  when  the  heavens  begin  to  lower,  or 
the  shadows  of  evening  to  fall.  In  this  man- 
ner Jehovah  threatens  to  rouse  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  and  lead  them  to  the  prey.  However 
widel^  scattered,  or  far  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  they  should  hear  his  voice,  and  with 
as  much  promptitude  as  the  bee  that  has  been 
taught  to  recognise  the  signal  of  its  owner 
and  obey  his  call,  they  should  assemble  their 
forces;  and  although  weak  and  insi|:nificant 
as  a  swarm  of  bees,  in  the  estimation  or  a  proud 
and  infatuated  people,  they  should  come,  with 
irresistible  mignt,  and  take  possession  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  reg^ion  which  had  been  abaiH 
doned  by  its  terrified  inhabitants. 

The  Dee  is  represented  by  the  ancients  aa  a 
vexatious  and  even  a  formidable  enemy ;  and 
the  experience  of  every  person  who  turns  hia 
attention  to  the  temper  and  habits  of  this  in* 
sect  attests  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  The 
allusion,  therefore,  of  Moses  to  their  fierce  hoe- 
tUity,  Deut.  i,  44,  is  both  just  and  beautiftdt 
"  The  Amoritea,  which  dwelt  in  that  mouni* 
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■in,  came  oat  against  you,  and  ehaaed  you  as 
bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir  even  unto 
Honnah."  The  Amorites,  it  appears,  were  the 
most  bitter  adversaries  to  Israel  of  ail  the  na> 
tions  of  Canaan.  Like  bees  that  are  easily 
irritated,  that  attack  with  ^eat  fury  and  in- 
creasing numbers  the  person  that  dares  to  mo- 
lest their  hive,  and  persecute  him  in  bis  flight 
to  a  considerable  distance,  the  incensed  Amo- 
rites had  collected  their  hostile  bands,  and 
chased  the  Israelites  from  their  territory.  The 
Psalmist  also  complains  that  his  enemies  com- 

Sassed  him  about  like  bees ;  fiercely  attacking 
im  on  eyery  side.  From  these  allusions  it 
would  however  appear,  that  the  bees  of  the  east 
were  of  a  more  quarrelsome  temper  than  ours, 
which  exist  chiefly  in  a  domesticated  state. 

BEETLE.  •?nn.  It  occurs  only  Lev.  xi,  22. 
A  species  of  locust  is  thought  to  be  there  spoken 
of.  The  word  still  remains  in  the  Arabic,  and 
is  derived  from  an  original,  alluding  to  the  vast 
number  of  their  swarms.  Gotius  explains  it  of 
the  locust  without  wing^.  The  Elgyptians  paid 
a  superstitious  worship  to  the  beetle.  Mr. 
Molyneaux,  in  the  *' rhilosophical  Transac- 
tions," says^  "  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  destructive  beetle  we  are  speaking  of  was 
that  very  kind  of  scarabaeus,  wnich  the  idol  a* 
trous  Egyptians  of  old  had  in  such  high  vene- 
ration as  to  pay  divine  worship  unto  it,  and  so 
frequently  engrave  its  image  upon  their  obe- 
lisks, &c,  as  we  see  at  this  day.  For  nothing 
can  be  supposed  more  natural  than  to  imagine 
a  nation,  addicted  to  polytheism,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were,  in  a  country  frequently  sufTering 
great  mischief  and  scarcity  from  sweums  of 
devouring  insects,  should,  from  a  strange  sense 
and  fear  of  evil  to  come,  (the  common  princi- 
ple of  superstition  and  idolatry,)  give  sacred 
worship  to  the  visible  authors  of  these  their 
sufTerinss,  in  hopes  to  render  them  more  pro- 
pitious tor  the  future.    See  Flt  and  Locust. 

BEHEMOTH,  mona.  This  term  has  greaUy 
tried  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  By  some, 
among  whom  are  Bythner  and  Reiske,  it  is 
regarded  in  Job  xl,  16,  as  a  plural  noun  for 
beasts  in  general :  the  peculiar  name  of  the 
animal  immediately  described  not  being  men- 
tioned, as  unnecessary,  on  account  of  the  de- 
scription itself  being  so  easily  applied  at  the 
time.  In  this  sense  it  is  translated  in  various 
passages  in  the  Psalms.  Thus,  1, 10,  in  which 
It  is  usutdly  rendered  cattle,  as  the  plural  of 
rvaro  it  means  unquestionably  a  beast  or  bruUf 
in  the  general  signification  of  these  words: 
**  For  every  beast  of  the  field  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle,"  behemoth^  "upon  a  thousand  hills." 
8o  a^ain,  Isa.  Ixxiii,  23:  *'So  foolish  was  I, 
and  Ignorant;  I  was  as  a  beast,"  bekejnoth^ 
"before  thee."  It  is  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  chap,  xxxv,  II,  of  the  book  of  Job: 
'*  Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts,"  be- 
kemolh,  "  of  the  earth."  The  greater  number 
•f  critics,  however,  have  understood  the  word 
behemoth,  in  the  singular  number,  as  the  pe* 
enliar  name  of  the  quadruped  described,  Job  xl, 
of  whatever  kind  or  nature  it  may  be ;  although 
they  have  materially  differed  upon  this  last 
pointy  some  reguding  it  as  the.  hippopotsmos, 


or  river  horse^  and  others  as  the  rlTirhssl 

The  evidenoe  in  favour  of  the  hippopotanoi 
appears,  however,  to  predominate.  Xbe  lup> 
popotamus  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  rfainooeroi^ 
The  male  has  been  found  seventeen  feet  in 
lexigth,  fifteen  in  circumference,  and  seven  in 
height.  The  head  is  enormously  large,  and 
the  jaws  extend  upwards  two  feet,  and  aie 
armed  with  four  cutting  teeth,  each  of  which 
is  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  body  is  of  a 
lightish  colour,  thinly  covered  with  hair.  The 
legs  are  three  feet  long.  Though  amphibious, 
the  hoofs,  which  are  quadrifid^  are  not  con- 
nected by  membranes.  The  hide  is  so  ths^ 
and  tough  as  to  resist  the  edge  of  a  sword  or 
sabre,,  Although  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters, 
the  hippopotamus  is  well  known  to  breathe  air 
like  land  animals.  On  land,  indeed,  he  finds 
the  chief  part  of  his  food.  It  has  been  jre- 
tended  tliat  he  devours  vast  quantities  of  nsh: 
but  it  appears  with  the  fullest  evidence,  both 
from  the  relations  of  many  travellers,  and  firom 
the  structure  of  the  stomiuch,  in  specimens  thst 
have  been  dissected,  that  he  is  nourished  solely, 
or  almost  solely,  on  veeetable  food.  Though 
he  feeds  upon  aquatic  plants,  jet  he  very  often 
leaves  the  waters,  and  commits  wide  devasta* 
tions  tlm)Ugh  all  the  cultivated  fields  adjacent 
to  the  river.  Unless  when  accidentally  pro- 
voked, or  wounded,  he  is  never  offensive ;  but 
when  he  is  assaulted  or  hurt,  his  fury  against 
the  assailants  is  terrible.  He  will  attack  a 
boat,  break  it  in  pieces  with  his  teeth;  or, 
where  the  river  is  not  loo  deep,  he  will  raise  it 
on  his  back  and  overset  it.  If  he  be  irritated 
when  on  shore,  he  will  immediately  betake 
himself  to  the  water;  and  there,  in  his  native 
element,  shows  all  his  strength  and  reaolinion. 
BEHMENISTS,  a  name  given  to  those 
mystics  who  adopted  the  explication  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  |jace,  as  given  by  Ja> 
cob  Behmen.  This  ytxiiei  was  bom  in  the 
year  1675,  at  Old  Siedenburg,  near  Gorlitz,  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
aiMl  is  described  as  having  been  thoughtful  and 
religious  from  his  youth  up,  taking  peculiar 

Eleasure  in  frequenting  the  public  worship.  At 
tngth,  seriously  considering  within  himsell 
that  speech  of  our  Saviour,  **  Your  heavenly 
Father  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  thai 
ask  him,"  he  was  thereby  awakened  to  desire 
that  promised  Comforter;  and,  continuing  in 
that  earnestness,  he  was  at  last,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "surrounded  with  a  divine  light 
for  seven  days,  and  stood  in  the  highest  con- 
templation and  kingdom  of  joys !"  A  Aer  thia, 
about  the  year  16(X),  he  was  again  surrounded 
with  a  divine  light  and  replenished  with  the 
heavenly  knowledge ;  insomuch  as,  eoing 
abroad  into  the  fieMs,  and  viewing  the  herbs 
and  grass,  by  his  inward  li^^ht,  he  saw  into  their 
essences,  uses,  and  properties,  which  were  dtR- 
covered  to  him  by  their  lineaments,  figures^ 
and  signatures.  In  the  year  IGIO,  he  had  m\ 
third  special  illumination,  wherein  still  farther* 
mysteries  were  revealed  to  him ;  but  it  was  noC 
till  the  year  1612  that  Behmen  committed  these 
revelations  to  writing.  His  first  treatise  is  en* 
titled,  *'  Aurora,"  which  was  seized  by  ihm\ 
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of  Goriitx  befere  it  was  completed.    His 
neit  production  is  called,  '*  The  Tnree  Princi- 

Ki,'' by  which  he  means  the  dark  world,  or 
;  the  li^ht  world,  or  heaven ;  and  the  ex- 
Mrnal,  or  Tisible  world,  which  we  inhabit.    In 
this  work  he  more  fully  illustrates  the  subjects 
tiesied  of  in  the  former,  and  supplies  what  is 
vandng  in  that  work,   showing,  1.  How  all 
dungs  came  from  a  working  wifl  of  the  holy, 
trione,  ineomprehensible  Gk)d.  manifesting  him- 
self as  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Spirit,  through 
m  ootwan),  perceptible,  working,  triune  power 
of  fire,  Hght,  and  spirit,  in  the ,  kingdom  of 
suven.    *2.  How  and  what  angels  and  men 
wcffi  in  their  creation ;    that  they  are  in  and 
Som  God,  his  real  offspring;  that  their  life 
begim  in  and  firom  this  divine  fire,  which  Is 
the  Father  of  Lieht,  generating  a  birth  of  light 
ii  tbeir  souls ;  m>m  both  which  proceeds  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  breath  of  divine  love,  in  the 
triune  creature,  as  it  does  in  the  triune  Creator. 
3.  Row  some  an^ls,  and  all  men,  are  fallen 
fiom  God,  and  their  first  state  of  a  divine  triune 
lift  is  him  ;  what  they  are  in  their  faUen  state, 
md  the  difference  between  the  fall  of  angels 
ad  that  of  man.    4.  How  the  earth,  stars,  and 
el«MDts  were  created  in  consequence  of  the 
&n  of  aneels.    5.  Whence  there  is  good  and 
eril  ia  aU  this  temporal  world ;  and  what  is 
■BSRt  by  the  curse  that  dwells  in  iL    6.  Of 
tkeloBgdom  of  Christ,  bow  it  is  set  in  opposi- 
aoB  to  the  kingdom  of  hell.    7.   How  man, 
iltfoagh  faith  in  Christ,  is  able  to  overcome  the 
kingdom  of  helL  and  thereby  6btaui  eternal 
■IvstioB.    8.  How  and  why  sin  and  misery 
ihsE  only  reini  Ibr  a  time,  until  Ghxi  shnll,  in 
tsnpemataral  way,  make  fallen  man  rise  to 
the  gferr  of  angels,  and  this  material  system 
■hake  oil  its  curse,  and  eater  into  an  everiast- 
ueunkn  with  that  heaven  from  whence  it  fbll. 
The  next  year,  Behmen  produced  his  "  Three- 
Md  life  of  Alan,*'  according  to  the  three  prin- 
ciples above  mentioned.    In  this  work  he  treats 
BOR  laifdy  of  the  state  of  man  in  this  world : 
thai  he  has,  1.  That  inmiortal  spark  of  life, 
vkieh  is  common  to  angels  and  devils.  3.  That 
firinehfe  of  the  light  and  Spirit  of  God,  which 
■ikei  the  essential  difference  between  an  an- 
ed  tad  a  devil ;  and,  3.   The  life  of  this  exter- 
ttlaad  visible  worU.    The  first  and  last  are 
OBmon  10  all  men;  but  the  second  only  to  a 
tttt  Christian,  or  child  of  (Sod.    Behmen  wrote 
■*^  other  treatises;  but  these  are  the  basis 
of  tU  his  other  writine^s.    His  conceptions  are 
*f^  dothed  under  allegorical  symbols ;  and, 
iibii  later  worlo,  he  frequently  adopted  che- 
■ioland  Latin  phrases,  which  he  oorrowed 
te  eonversation  with  learned  men.    But  as 
|B^  matter  contained  in  his  writings,  he  dis- 
2^tt  having  borrowed  it  either  from  men  or 
"*oki.   He  died  in  the  year  16^ ;  and  his  last 
ff«  were,  "  Now  I  go  hence  into  paradise  I" 
^■Bca'a  principles  wero  adopted  by  Mr.  Law, 
*«  dothed  them  in  a  more  modem  dress,  and 
■  •pie  less  obscure.   The  essential  obscurity 
**  uc  nhfects  indeed  he  could  not  remedy. 
H  wf  Vert  understood  by  the  author  himsen, 
^»Msbly  tks mily  one  who erer  made  that 
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BEL,  or  Belos,  a  name  by  which  many 
Heathens,  and  particularly  the  Babylonians, 
called  their  chief^  idol.  But  whether  under  this 
appellation  they  worshipped  Nimrod,  their  first 
Baal,  or  lord,  or  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  or  some 
other  monarch, -or  the  sun,  or  all  in 'one,  is  un- 
certain. It  is,  however,  probable,  that  Bel  is 
the  same  as  the  Phenician  Baal,  and  that  the 
worship  of  the  same  deity  passed  over  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  Pheni- 
cians.  Hence  the  names  Hannibal,  Asdrubal, 
dbc,  compounded  with  Bel  or  Baal,  according; 
to  the  custom  of  the  east,  where  CTeat  men 
added  the  names  of  the  gods  to  tneir  own. 
Bel  had  a  temple  erected  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  on  the  very  uppermost  range  of  the 
famous  tower  of  Babel,  wherein  were  many 
statues  of  this  pretended  deity ;  and  one,  among 
the  rest,  of  massy  ^Id,  forty  feet  high.  The 
whole  furniture  of  mis  magnificent  temple  was 
of  the  same  metal,  and  valued  at  eight  hundred 
talents  of  jrold.  This  temple,  with  its  riches, 
was  in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes^  who,  re- 
turning from  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Grreece,  demolished  it,  and  carriea  ofi"  the  im- 
mense wealth  which  it  contained.  It  was, 
probably,  the  statue  of  this  god  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, being  returned  to  Babylon  af^er 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  war,  set  up  and  dedicated 
in  the  plain  of  Duraj  the  story  of  which  is  re- 
lated at  large,  Dan  iii.    See  Babsl. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  an  apocryphal  and  un- 
canonical  book.  It  was  always  rejected  by  the 
Jewish  church,  and  is  extant  neither  in  the  He- 
brew, nor  in  the  Chaldee  languages;  nor  is- 
there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  so,  although, 
the  council  of  Trent  allowed  it  to  be  part  of 
the  canonical  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Thero  are  two 
Greek  texts  of  this  fragment,  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  that  found  in  Theodotion's  Greek 
version  of  Daniel.  The  Latin  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions are  from  the  tett  of  Theodotion.  Da- 
niel probably,  by  detecting  the  mercenary  con- 
trivances of  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Babylon, 
and  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  thr 
follies  of^  superstition,  might  furnish  some 
foundation  for  the  story ;  but  the  whole  is  evi- 
dently charged  with  fiction,  though  introduced 
with  a  pious  intent.  St.  Jerom  gives  it  no  bet^ 
ter  title  than,  **  The  fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dra- 
gon." Selden  thinks  that  this  history  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  poem  or  fiction, 
than  a  true  account :  as  to  the  dragon,  he  ob- 
serves, that  serpents,  dracones,  made  a  part  of 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  religion,  as 
appears  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Julius 
Firmicus,  Justin  Mact3rr,  and  others.  See 
Serpent 

BELIAL.  The  phrase,  *'  sons  of  Belial,"  sig^ 
nifies  wicked^  warihless  men.  It  was  given  to- 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abused  tht  Le- 
vite's  wife,  Jud^  xix,  22;  and  to  Hophni  and 
Phineas,  the  wicked  and  profane  sons  of  Eli, 
1  Samuel  ii,  12.  In  later  times  the  name  Be- 
lial denoted  the  devil:  "What  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  1"  2  Cor.  vi,  15 :  for  as  ths 
word  literally  imports  "  one  who  will  do  no  omt 
fgooAf**  the  posiiivs  seiise  of  a  doer  of  erii  wa» 
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^)pbed  to  Satan,  who  is  the  autJior  of  evil,  and, 
eminently,  "  the  Evil  One." 

BELI&.  Moses  ordered  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  blue  robe,  which  the  hieh  priest  wore  in 
religious  ceremonies,  should  be  adorned  with 
pomegranates  and  bells,  intermixed  alternately, 
at  eoual  distances.     The  pomegranates  were  of 
wool,  and  in  colour,  blue  purple,  and  crimson; 
thn  bells  were  of  gold.    Moses  adds,  "  And  it 
shftll  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister ;  and  his  sound 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holv 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometn 
out;  that  he  die  not."    Some  of  the  Hebrews 
believe  that  these  little  bells  are  round ;  others, 
that  they  were  such  as  were  commonly  in  use. 
The  ancient  kings  of  Persia  are  said  to  have 
had  the  hem  of  their  robes  adorned  like  that  of 
Che  Jewish  high  priest,  with  pomegranates  and 
golden    bells.     The  Arabian  ladies,   who  are 
about  the  king's  person,  have  little  gold  bells 
&stened  to  their  legs,  their  neck,  ami  elbows, 
which,  when  they  dance,  make  a  very  agree- 
able harmony.    The  Arabian  women  of  rank, 
g;enerally,  wear  on  their  legs  large  hollow  gold 
rings,  containing  small  flints,  that  sound  like 
Uuie  bells  when  they  walk ;  or  they  are  large 
•eircles,\with  little  rings  hung  all  round,  which 
produce  the  same  effect.     These,  when  they 
4ivalk,  ^ive  notice  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 
IS  passing,  that  so  the  servants  of  the  family 
may  behave  themselves  respectfully,  and  stran- 
gers may  retire,  to  avoid  seeine  the  person  who 
advances.  It  was,  in  all  j^robaoility,  with  some 
such  design  of  giving  notice  that  the  high  priest 
was  passmg,  that  he  also  wore  little  beus  at  the 
hem  of  his  robe.    Their  sound  intimated  also 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  and 
served  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  people. 
.  A  reverential  respect  for  the  Divine  Inhabitant 
.was  also  indicated.    The  palace  of  kings  was 
not  to  be  entered  without  due  notice,  by  striking 
some  sonorous  body,  much  less  the  sanctuary 
of  God ;  and  the  high  priest  did^  by  the  sound 
of  his  bells  at  the  bottom  of  his  roM,  ask  leave 
to  enter.    "  And  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when 
he  eoeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord, 
andwhe-n  he  cometh  out ;  that  he  die  not." 

Bells  were  a  part  of  the  martial  furniture  of 
horses  employed  in  war.  the  Jewish  warrior 
adometi  his  charger  with  these  ornaments ; 
and  the  prophet  foretels  that  these  in  future 
limes  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Ajk>d:  "  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the 
liells  of  the  horses,  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 
Ohanlin  observes  that  something  like  this  is 
seen  in  several  places  of  the  east ;  in  Persia, 
and  in  Turkey,  tne  reins  of  ihcir  bridles  are  of 
aUky  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  on  which  are 
wrought  the  name  of  Grod,  or  other  inscriptions. 
A  horse  which  had  not  been  trained  was  by  the 
Greeks  called,  "  one  that  had  never  heard  the 
aoise  of  bells." 

BEXiLY  is  used  in  Scripture  for  gluttony, 
Titus  i,  12 ;  Philip  iii,  16 ;  Rom.  xvi,  18.  For 
tho  heart,  or  the  secrets  of  the  mind,  Prov.  xx, 
97, 80 ;  xxii,  18.  The  "  belly  of  heU"  signifies 
tiM  grave,  or  some  imminent  danger,  or  deep 
jrintress.  Jonah  ii,  2 ;  Ecclus.  ii,  6. 

BBLSHAZZAR,  the  last  kiog^f  Babylol^  | 


and,  according  to  Hales  and  others,  the  gns 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  v,  18.  Uarii 
the  period  that  the  Jews  were  in  captivity 
Babylon,  a  variety  of  singular  events  concun 
to  prove  that  the  sins  which  brought  desolali 
on  their  country,  and  subjected  them  for 
period  of  seventy  years  to  the  Babylonish  yol 
nad  not  dissolved  that  covenant  relation  whi( 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Jehovah  had  cntci 
into  with  them ;  and  that  any  act  of  indigni 
perpetrated  against  an  afflicted  people,  or  ai 
msult  cast  upon  the  service  of  their  temp 
would  be  regarded  as  an  affront  to  the  Moje^ 
of  heaven,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  wi 
impunity,  though  the  perpetrators  were  t 
pnnces  and  potentates  of  the  earth  Belsht 
zar  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  He  h 
an  opportunity  of  seeinj^,  in  the  case  of  I 
ancestor,  how  hateful  pride  is,  even  in  royal 
itself;  how  instantly  God  ean  blast  the  digni 
of  the  brightest  crown,  and  reduce  him  th 
wears  it  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  £d 
and  consequently  how  much  the  prosperity  ( 
kings  and  the  stability  of  their  thrones  depei 
upon  acknowledging  that  "the  Most  Hi{ 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
to  whomsoever  he  will."  But  all  these  awf 
lessons  were  lost  upon  Belshazzar. 

The  only    circumstances  of  his  reign,  r 
corded,  are  the  visions  of  the  Prophet  Vm 
in  the  first  and  third  years,  Dan.  vii,  1 ;  riii,  1 
and  his  sacrilegious  feast   and  violent  deat 
Dan.  V,  1-30.     Isaiah,  who  represents  the  Bi 
bylonian  dynasty  as  "  the  scourge  of  Palestine 
styles  Nebuchadnezzar  "  a  serpent,"  Evil  31 
rddacl\  "  a  cockatrice,"  and  Belshazzar  "  a  fiei 
flying  serpent,"  the  worst  of  all,  Isaiah  » 
4-29.    And  Xenophon  confirms  this  prophet 
character  by  two  atrocious  instances  of  crudt 
and  barbarity,  exercised  by  Belshazzar  m 
some  of  his  chief  and  most  deserving  noUt 
He  slew  the  only  son  of  Grobryas,  in  a  trac 
port  of  rage,  because  at  a  hunting  match 
nit  with  his  spear  a  bear,  and  afterward  a  lie 
when  the  king  had  missed  both  *,  and  in  a  fit 
jealousy,  he  brutally  castrated  Gadatus,  becaij 
one  of  lus  concubines  had  commended  him 
a  handsome  man.    His  last  and  most  heiofl 
oflfence  was  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vj 
sels    belonging   to   the    temple  of  Jcrusi " 
which  his  wise  ^and father,  and  even  his 
ish    father    Evil    Merodach,    had   resp< 
Having  made  a  great  feast  for  a  thousai 
his  lords,  he  ordered  those  vessels  to  be  brc 
during  the  banquet,  that  he,  his  priD<^ 
wives,  and  his  concubines,  might  drink  c^ 
them,  which  they  did ;  and  to  aggravate 
lege  by  apostasy  and  rebellion,  and  in 
tude  against  the  Supreme  Author  of  all 
enjoyments,  "  they  praised  the  gods  of 
silver,  brass,  iron,  and  stone,  but  thcG 
whose  hand  was  their  breath,  and  whose] 
all  their  ways,  they  praised  or  glorified 
For  these  complicated  crimes  his  doo«j 
denounced  in  tne  midst  of  the  enter 
a  divine  hand  appeared,  which  wrots 
plaister  of  the  wall,  opftonu  to  tto  '"' 
roll  in  his  view,  a  roysteiioni  lr     '^ 
tivnendous  apparitioaiKfliDlc, 
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die  freatdt  terror  and  a^ny:  ''his  coimte- 
nuoe  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed, 
and  his  knees  smote  against  each  other/'  This 
It  one  of  the  Uyeliest  and  finest  amplifications 
o(  dismay  to  be  found  throughout  the  sacred 
da^cs,  and  infinitely  exceecU,  both  in  acco- 
my  and  force,  the  most  admired  of  the  Hea- 
then; such  as  "«^  eorde  et  ^enibus  tremitj*  of 
Horace,  and  **  tarda  tremewti  gemui  labanl"  of 

Unable  himself  to  decypher  the  wntiuF,  Bel- 
sLauar  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrolo^s, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers,  promising 
dial  whosoever  should  read  the  writing,  and 
txpiam  to  him  its  meaning,  should  be  clothed 
With  searlet,  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck,  and  be  the  third  ruler  in  his  kingdom. 
Bat  the  writing  was  too  difficidt  for  the  Magi ; 
at  which  the  kiii|;  was  still  more  greatly  trou- 
bled. In  this  crisis,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
queen  mother,  the  Ptophet  Daniel  was  sent  for, 
to  whom  honours  were  promised,  on  condition 
of  his  explaining  the  writing.  Daniel  refused 
the  honours  held  out  to  him ;  but  having  with 
great  faithfulness  ]K)intedly  reproved  the  mo- 
narch for  his  ingratitude  to  Goa  who  had  con- 
ferred on  him  such  dignity,  and  particulaiiy  for 
his  profanatioa  of  the  vessels  which  were  con- 
SKratcd  to  his  service,  he  proceeded  to  the  in- 
topretation  of  the  words  which  had  been  writ- 
ten, and  still  stood  visible  on  the  wall.  They 
were,  Mine,  Tekel^  Upharsin.  "This  is  the 
Bttemretation  of  the  tfiing,  Mei^j  *Ood  hath 
mmibered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it ;'  T\kel^ 
'  thoa  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found 
wanting;'  Peres^ '  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and 
giveo  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.' "  In  that 
▼or  night,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth  and  re- 
'Hfing,  the  citv  was  taken  by  surprise,  Bd- 
sliazzar  himself  put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom 
txsnsferred  to  Darius  the  Mede.  If  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  hand- writing  was  known  to  the 
Ma^  of  Babylon,  the  meaning  could  not  be 
conjectured.  Perhaps,  however,  the  character 
Was  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  what  we 
BOW  call  the  Samaritan ;  and  in  that  case  it 
vonld  be  familieu'  to  Daniel,  though  rude  and 
tnintelligible  to  the  Chaldeans.  Dui  even  if 
Daniel  aatM  read  the  words,  the  import  of  this 
iolemii  graphic  message  to  the  proud  and  im- 
pms  monarch  could  only  have  been  made 
KBown  to  the  prophet  by  Ood.  All  the  ideas 
Ae  three  woros  convey,  are  'Mmbering^  weigh- 
^j  and  dividing.  It  was  only  for  tne  power 
vhich  sent  the  omen  to  unfold,  not  in  equivo- 
snl  terms,  like  the  responses  of  Heathen  ora- 
cles, but  in  explicit  languagje,  the  decision  of 
the  righteous  Judge,  the  tennmation  of  his  long 
ftiSam^  and  the  instant  visitation  of  judg- 
ment.   SeeBASTLON. 

BELUS,  a  river  of  Palestine.  On  leaving 
^^,  and  toniinf  towards  the  south-east,  tnt 
^▼eiler  crosses  the  river  Belus;  near  its  mouth, 
]*fcqe  the  stream  is  shallow  enough  to  be  easily 
med  on  horseback.  This  river  rises  out  of  a 
yfei  ownpoted  4o  be  about  six  miles  distant 
^J[vaid  the  sogib-eost,  ealled  by  the  ancients 
MwCMmo.    OftheMDdofthMrivwr,  M- 


cording  to  Pliny,  glass  was  first  made;  aild 
ships  from  Italy  continued  to  convey  it  to  ^ 
glass  houses  of  Venice  and  Gknoa,  so  late  as 
tne  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
act  of  blessing  in  the  name  of  God,  or  of  giving 
praise  to  GM,  or  returning  thanks  fi>r  his  fa- 
vours. Hence  benediction  is  the  act  of  saying 
grace  before  or  after  meals.  Neither  the  an- 
cient Jews,  nor  Christians,  ever  ate  without  a 
short  prayer.  The  Jews  are  obliged  to  rsheartfs 
a  hundred  benedictions  every  day ;  of  which, 
eighty  are  to  be  spoken  in  the  morning.  Rabbi 
N^hemiah  Baruch,  in  1688,  publismd  a  dis- 
course on  the  manner  wherem  the  sacerdotal 
benediction  is  to  be  pronounced.  In  the  S3ma- 
gogue  of  Ferrara,  it  is  rather  sung  than  spofeen. 
Among  the  ancient  Jews,  as  well  as  Christiani^, 
boiedictions  were  attended  with  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  and  Christians,  in  process  of  time, 
added  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  made 
with  the  same  hand,  elevated  or  extended. 
Hence,  in  the  Romish  chureh,  benediction  was 
used  to  denote  the  sign  of  the  cross,  made  by  a 
bishop  or  prelate,  from  an  idea  that  it  confer- 
red some  grace  on  the  people.  The  custom 
of  receiving  benediction  by  bowing  the  head 
before  the  bishops,  is  very  ancient ;  and  wai 
so  universal,  that  eniperors  thems^ves  did  not 
decline  this  mark  of^  submission.  Under  the 
name  benediction  the  Hebrews  also  frequently 
understood  the  presents  which  firiends  made  to 
one  another ;  in  all  probability  because  tb^ 
were  generally  attended  with  blessings  and 
prayers,  both  from  those  who  gave  and  those 
who  received  them.  The  solemn  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  Jewish  high  priest  upon  the 
people,  is  recorded  Num.  vi,  ^,  Ac:  "  Tht 
Loitl  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  makt 
his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  graofOns 
unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  ^ive  thee  peace."  The  great 
Christian  benediction  is,  "  The  grace  of  oor 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  Ood  the  Father, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  be  wiUi 
you  always."    See  Bubssino. 

BENHADAD,  the  sonof  Tibrimon,kingof 
Syria,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  obliging 
the  latter  to  return  home  and  succour  his  own 
country,  and  to  abandon  Ramah,  which  be  hud 
undertaken  to  fortify,  1  Kings  xv,  18.  This 
Benbadad  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  th4 
same  person  with  Hadad  the  Edomite,  wlm 
rebelled  against  Solomon  toward  the  end  of 
that  prince's  reign^  1  Kings  xi,  S5: 

2.  Bbnhadad,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the  prtw 
ceding,  made  war  upon  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
but  was  defeated.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, he  came  with  a  most  powenm  army  to 
Aphek,  where  Ahab  again  engaged  him,  killed 
a  hundred  thousand  of  his  men,  and  the  re- 
mainder endeavouring  to  take  reluge  in  Aphek. 
Uie  walls  of  the  city  fell  upon  them,  and  Idllw 
twenty-seven  thousand  more.  Thus  complet^ 
defeated,  Benbadad  submitted  to  beg  his  life  oV 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  granted  hit 
request,  Dut  gave  him  his  libert]r,  luid  restored 
him  to  hit  orovn  vfoa  certain  oondhioM 
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1  Kim  XX.  Tfrriro  yean  sfterwaid,  A.  M. 
MIfif,  &cnhad«d  dedared  wmr  against  Jelioram, 
the  Bon  and  eaeoeasor  of  Ahab,  9  Kings  Ti,  6; 
iNit  his  designs  were  made  known  to  Jehoram  by 
Ihe  Pn^iet  ELisha,  and  they  were  accordingly 
frustrated.  Sun)ectin|^  some  treachery  in  Uim 
fffairi  Benhadocl  was  mlbrmed  that  all  his  pro- 
jeots  were  repealed  to  his  enemy  by  EHisha, 
«tid  getthag  intelligence  that  the  latt^-  was  at 
Dothan,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  beat  troqM 
OS  iBTest  the  city  and  apprehend  the  prophi^; 
bat  they  were  struck  witn  Uindness  at  E^isha's 
vmyer,  so  that  they  were  vmable  to  distimguish 
him,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  tbsm  and 
Md  a  conversation  with  them.  He  then  led 
hem  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  having  con- 
4iMted  them  salidy  there,  he  prayed  to  <3od  again 
to  open  their  eves,  and  induced  J^^oram  to  dis- 
iniss  them  witnout  violence.  Gknerous  as  this 
eondUJDt  was,  it  produced  no  salutary  effect  oft 
the  infatuated  Benhadad ;  for  about  tour  years 
Afterward,  he  laid  close  siege  to  Samaria, 
and  reduced  the  city  to  such  distress  that  the 
^Mdof  an  ass,  which  the  Israelites  considered 
•  bs  an  imclean  animal,  was  sold  for  fourscore 
Bssoesof  silver,  about  fU.  9s,  sterling;  and  the 
ibufth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung,  or  rather 
Uunee  quarters  of  a  pint  of  chick  pease,  as  Bo- 
shart  understands  tne  word,  for  five  pieces  of 
silver.  In  fact,  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
Hunine  at  this  time  in  Samaria,  that  mothers 
were  constrained  to  eat  their  own  children. 
Vhoram,  hearing  of  these  calamities,  attributed 
liem  to  Elisha,  and  sem  orders  to  have  him  put 
to  death ;  but  before  his  messengers  ooukl  reach 
ha  prophet's  house,  he  came  thither  himself. 
EUsha  predicted  that  the  next  day,  about  the 
■ams  hoar,  a  measure  of  fine  flour  wouk)  be 
•oU  at  the  gate  of  Samaria  for  a  riiekel,  which, 
iMfwever  incredible  at  the  moment,  proved  to 
bathe  oase  ;  for  in  the  night,  a  general  panic, 
•apematurally  induced,  perradS  the  Syrian 
oamp;  thsy  imagined  that  Jehoram  had  pro- 
«nrBd  an  army*  of  Eeyptians  to  come  to  his 
Mnstance,  and,  abanaoning  their  horses,  tents, 
and  provisions,  they  all  took  to  flight.  Four 
I^MTS,  whose  disease  did  not  permit  them  to 
live  wt^iin  the  city,  and  beinff  ready  to  perish 
with  hunger,  ventured  into  the  Synan  camp; 
and  finding  it  deserted,  and  at  the  same  time 
abounding  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  commu- 
mcated  the  information  to  Jehoram.  The  king 
immediately  rose,  though  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
night;  but  reflecting  that  probably  it  was  only 
a  straAaffeni  of  Benhadad  to  draw  his  peopte 
out  of  the  town,  he  first  sent  parties  to  recon- 
noitre. They,  however,  spesaily  returned,  and 
informed  him  that  the  enemy  was  fled,  and  that 
the  roads  were  every  where  strewed  with  arms 
and  carments  which  the  Syrians  had  aban- 
doned to  facilitate  their  flight.  As  soon  as 
the  news  was  confirmed,  the  Samaritans  went 
out,  pillaged  the  Syrian  camp,  and  brought  in 
tosh  quantities  of  provisions,  thai  a  measure 
nf  fine  flour  was,  at  ths  time  speoified  by  Eli- 
ilm,  told  at  the  gau  of  Samana  fiv  a  shdcel, 
t^tngavii. 

Tfao  fi)Uowii^  year,  A.  Bl  3190.  Benhadad 
#11  Mdvand  Mnt  Haxaal,  one  of  hii  offiotw, 


witk  forty  camels,  kwded  with  vahubls  pi» 
aents,  to  the  Prophet  Elisha,  to  intenogale 
him,  whether  or  not  he  slunJd  recover  of  hii 
indisposition.  Elisha  fixed  his  eyes  steadfeaU? 
on  Hasacl,  and  then  burst  into  tears :  "  Qo,^ 
said  he,  "and  tell  Benhaded,  Thou  mayest 
eeitainly  recover ;  though  the  Lord  hath  shiow- 
ed  me  that  he  shall  assuredly  die.''  He  at  the 
same  time  apprised  Hazael  that  he  himself 
wouU  reign  m  Syria,  and  do  infinite  mischief 
to  Israel.  Hazael  on  this  returned  and  toU 
Benhadad  that  his  health  should  be  restored. 
But  on  the  next  day  he  took  a  thick  doth 
which  having  dipped  in  water,  he  spread  over 
the  kind's  face  and  stifled  him.  He  then  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Sjrria,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  Ehsha,  3  Kings  viiL 

3.  cENHADAD,  the  son  of  Hazael,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  Sjrria,  3  Kii^  xiii,  34.  During  hit 
reign,  Jehoash,  king  of  Isracd,  recovered  nom 
him  all  that  his  fother  Hazael  had  taken  firon 
Jehoahaz,  his  predecessor.  He  defeated  him  ii 
three  several  engajgements,  and  compelled  hint 
to  surrender  all  the  countiy  beyond  Jordan 
3  Kings  3uii,  35. 

B^I  KHAIBIR,  sons  of  Keber,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Rechabites.  to  whom  it  wu 
promised,  Jer.  xxxv,  19,  "  Tnus  saith  the  Lord, 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  t 
man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever."  They  wen 
first  brought  into  notice  in  modem  times  bv 
Mr.  Samuel  Brett,  who  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  sreat  council  of  the 
Jews  in  Hungary,  A.  D.  1650.  He  saya  of  the 
sect  of  the  Rechabites,  "  that  they  observe  their 
old  rules  and  customs,  and  neither  sow,  nor 
plant,  nor  build  houses ;  twt  live  in  tents,  and 
often  remove  from  one  place  to  another  with 
their  whole  property  and  families."  They  are 
also  mentioned  in  Neibuhr's  travels.  Mr. 
Wolfl*,  a  converted  Jew,  gives  the  following 
account  in  a  late  ioumal.  jHe  inquired  of  the 
rabbins  at  Jenisafem,  relative  to  these  wander- 
ing Jews,  and  received  the  following  informa- 
tion :  "  Rabbi  Mose  Secot  is  quite  certain  thit 
the  Beni  Khaibir  are  descendants  of  the  Re- 
chabites ;  at  this  present  moment  they  drink  no 
wine,  and  have  neither  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor 
seed ;  but  dwell,  like  Arabs,  in  tents,  and  are 
wanderinf  novnades.  They  receive  and  ob- 
serve the  uiw  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  written  law."  Mr. 
Wolff  afterward  himself  visited  this  people^ 
who  have  remained,  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
nations,  a  most  remarkable  monument  of  the 
exact  ftilfihnent  of  a  minute,  and  apparently  at 
first  sight  an  unimportant,  prophecy.  So  true 
is  it,  that  not  one  jot  or  tiule  of  the  word  of 
God  shall  pass  away  I    See  RscHABrrES. 

BENJAMIN,  the  youneest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Radiel,  who  was  bom,  A.  M.  3373.  Jacob, 
being  on  his  journey  from  Mesopotamia,  as  h» 
was  proceeding  southward  withllachel  in  the 
eompiany,  Oen.  xxxr,  16,  17,  Ac,  the  pains  of 
child-bearinff  came  upon  her,  about  a  qoaxtsf 
of  a  league  from  Betmehem,  and  she  died  afisf 
the  debvery  of  a  aon,  whom,  with  bsr  lart 
bwith,  she —medBsncnit  that  ia,^  ths  9»^ 


■y  mww ;"  bat  looii  feftenrani  Jaeob  ehMi^ 
hii  ome,  and  called  htm  Beniamin,  thai  1% 
'*  the  WD  of  my  right  hand."    bee  Jcmbfb. 

BfiAEA,  a  city  of  Biaoedoiiia,  where  Sc 
Pal  preached  the  Gospel  with  jSreat  aucceaa, 
aed  vDcn  his  hearara  were  eaienil  to  eompaiv 
"thai  they  heard  with  the  teripturaa  of  the  Old 
Ttsuunent,  Acts,  xvii,  10 ;  m  which  they  are 
eoeimeaded,  and  held  oat  to  ua  as  an  example 
of  sabjeethig^  every  doetrtne  to  the  aole  teat  of 
tiK  void  of  God 

BERNICE,  the  dongfater  of  Agrippa,  sur- 
oaaud  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  sister 
to yoong  Affrippa,  also  kingof  the  Jewa.  This 
bdj  was  frst  betrothed  to  Mark,  the  son  of 
Akxnader  Lysimachus,  albaraeh  of  Alexan- 
dria; afterward  she  married  Herad,  king  of 
Chalds,  ber  own  uncle  by  the  father's  side. 
After  Uk  death  of  HerofI,  which  happened 
A.  D.  48,  she  was  married  to  Polemon.  king 
of  Pontos,  but  did  not  long  continue  with  him. 
She  nturaed  to  her  brother  Aerippa,  and  with 
ium  heoid  the  discourse  which  Paul  deliTered 
before  Festos,  Acts  xxr. 

BERYL,  WQrv\  a  ]ieUucid  gem  of  a  bluish 
^ttcQ  eobur,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  lapi- 
isnoy  ofna  marintL  Its  Hebrew  name  is  a 
void  abo  for  the  same  reason  ^ven  to  the  sea, 
PsaJm  xlviii,  7.  It  is  found  m  the  East  In- 
lies,  Peru,  Siberia,  and  Taitary.  It  has  a 
•^Uant  appearance,  and  is  generally  transpar- 
eaL  It  was  the  tenth  stone  httldnfg^ne  to  the 
U^  priest's  pectoral,  Exod.  xxTiiij  10,  SO ; 
BeT.zxi,90. 

BETHABARA,or  BETHBARAH,  signi- 
fies IB  the  Hebrew  aplaoe  of  passage,  because  of 
its  ford  over  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  east  bank  of 
vhich  rirer  it  stood  over  against  Jericho,  Joshua 
lit  7;  iii,  15, 16.  To  this  place  GUdeon  sent  a 
pvty  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river,  pre- 
^^  to  kis  attack  on  the  Midianites,  Judgea 
^Ui  34.  Here  John  commeneed  his  buptixiB^, 
^  here  Christ  himself  was  baptized,  John  1, 
^.  To  this  plaee^  also,  Jesia  retired,  when 
(he  Jews  soo^  to  take  h^  at  the  feast  of 
^edieatamk^ ;  and  many  who  resorted  there  to 
btQ  heiiered  on  him,  John  x,  3»-43. 

^THANY,  a  considerable  pl*ce,  situated 

on  the  aseent  of  the  mount  or  Olives,  about 

two  BiiJes  from  Jerus^em,  John  xi,  18 ;  Matt. 

^>  17;  xxri,  6,  Ac.    ELerett  was  that  Mar- 

(^aad  Mary  lived,  with  their  brother  Lazarus, 

▼Imso  JesQs  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  it  was 

W  that  MarypoorBd  the  perftnne  on  our  Sa- 

^^i  head.    Bethany  at  present  is  but  a  Tery 

saafl  Tillage.  One  of  our  modem  travellers  telb 

V,  that,  at  the  entrance  into  it,  there  is  an  old 

^  called  the  castle  of  Lazarus,  supposed  to 

^t  heen  the  maiuion  house  wh«e  he  and  his 

*i^ai  resided.    At  the  bottom  of  a  descent, 

^.&r  from  the  castle,  you  see  his  sepulchre, 

^M  the  Turks    hold  in  great  veneration, 

^  itt  it  fnr  an  oratory,  or  place  for  prayer. 

Q'st  going  down  by  twenty-five  steps,  you 

^^tt  M  into  a  small  square  room,  smd  from 

^^'■tt  creep  into  another  that  is  sniaUer,  about 

>7*idsad  a  half  deep,  in  whieh  the  body  is 

*^  ^hsve  been  laid.    About  a  bow-shot  from 

IW  pass  by  the  plaee  which  they  say 


was  Mary  BiagdaleBe's  house ;  and  thenoem 
seending  a  steep  hill,  you  oome  to  the  fiiuBtatti 
of  the  Apostles,  which  is  so  called  because,  M 
the  tradition  gets,  these  holy  persons  wese 
wont  to  refiresh  tiiemsclves  there  between  Jerflh 
salem  and  Jericho, — as  it  is  very  probable  they 
mi^it,  because  the  fountain  is  close  to  the  road 
side,  and  is  inviting  to  the  thirsty  trayeUer. 
Bethan  V  ia  now  a  poor  village,  but  pleaaaally 
situated,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  mount  of  OUvss,  and  abounds  in 
trees  and  long  grass. 

B£THAV^,  the  same  with  Bethel.  This 
city,  upon  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  belon|^ 
ed  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  was  thsrelbie 
one  of  the  cities  in  whieh  Jeroboam  set  up  his 
golden  calves.  Whence  the  prt^het  in  densioii 
calls  it,  "  Bethaven,"  the  koutt  of  vaniif  oT 
idols,  Hosea  iv,  15,  instead  of  '^Bcthel,'^  tki 
kouse  of  Godf  the  name  which  Jocob  foiiAcriy 
gave  it,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  mysie* 
nous  ladder,  reaohing  from  earth  to  heavoo^ 
Oen.  xxviii,  19. 

BETHEL,  a  city  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
Ai,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraiy 
and  Benjamin.  Ebie  Jacob  slept  and  nad  his 
vision.  The  name  of  this  city  had  formerly 
been  Luz,  which  signifies  an  aimond,  and  wm 
probably  so  called  fron  the  number  of  almond* 
trees  which  grew  in  those  parts.    See  Ji«0B. 

BETHE8D  A.  Thia  woid  signifies  the  kmm 
of  fumy,  and  was  the  name  of  a  pool,  or  pub- 
lic bath,  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  five  portieofe, 
piazzas,  or  covered  walks  around  it.  This 
bath  was  called  Bethesda,  because,  aa  soitte 
observe^  the  ereoting  of  baths  was  an  aot  of 
great  kindness  to  the  common  people,  whoae 
infinaities  in  hot  countries  required  frequsnl 
bathing ;  but  the  generality  of  ejqpoaitors  think 
it  had  this  name  rather  mxn  the  great  0oo^ 
ness  of  God  manifested  to  his  people,  ia  bo- 
stowing  healing  virtues  upon  its  waters.  The 
account  of  the  evangelist  is,  "  Now  th^re  was 
at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep  maricet,  a  pool, 
which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Bethaa- 
da,  having  five  porches.  In  these  lay  a  mtdti- 
tude  of  impotent  folk^  of  blind,  halt,  withend, 
waiting  fisr  the  movmg  of  the  water ;  for  aa 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the 
pool:  whosoever  then  first  afker the tnMiblinff 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had,"  John  v,  3-4.  The 
genuineness  of  the  fisurth  verse  has  been  dia- 

Suted,  because  it  is  wanting  in  some  aneieat 
f  SS,  and  is  written  in  the  margin  of  another 
as  a  sehoUon ;  but  even  were  the  spuriousnesa 
of  this  verse  allowed,  for  which,  however,  the 
evidence  is  by  no  meana  satisiaetory,  the  so- 
pematural  character  of  the  account,  as  it  is 
indicated  by  the  other  parte  of  the  narrative 
remains  unaffected.  The  agUaUon  of  the 
water:  its  tuddewhf  healing  virtue  as  to  all 
diseases ;  and  the  limiUUion  to  the  first  that 
should  go  in,  are  all  miraculous  circumstancas. 
Commentators  have  however  resorted  to  vatt- 
ous  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  whole  with* 
out  divine  agency.  Dr.  Hammond  aays,  "The 
ancrifces  were  efceedingly  numsroui  at.llH 
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paftsover,  Kttrh  xatpd^,  (once  a  year,  Chiyaostom^) 
when  the  pool  being  warm  froni  the  immediate 
washing  of  the  bl(X)d  and  entrails,  and  thus 
Adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  blind,  the  withered, 
the  lame,  and  perhaps  the  paralytic^  was  yet 
fiorther  troubled^  and  the  congelations  and 
grosser  parts  stirred  vp  by  an  officer  or  mes- 
senger, AyveXo;,  to  ^YC  it  the  fhll  effect."  To 
this  hypotnesis  Whitby  acutely  replies,  1.  How 
could  this  natural  virtue  be  adapted  to,  and 
cure,  all  kinds  of  diseases  1  2.  How  could  the 
virtue  only  extend  to  the  cure  of  onemazi. 
several  probably  enterine  at  the  same  instant  1 
3.  How  unlikely  is  it,  if  natural,  to  take  place 
6nly  at  one  certain  time,  at  the  passover  1  for 
there  was  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  slain  at  other 
of  the  feasts.  4.  Lastly,  and  decisively.  Light- 
Ibot  shows  that  there  was  a  laver  in  the  temple 
for  washing  the  entrails ;  therefore  they  were 
not  washed  in  this  pool  at  all. 

Others,  however,  suppose  that  the  blood  of 
the  victims  was  conveyed  from  the  temple  to 
this  pool  by  pipes ;  and  Kuinoel  thinks  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  blood  of  animals 
recently  slaughtered  may  impart  a  medicinal 
propc^y  ^o  water ;  and  he  refers  to  Richter's 
^  ifissertdty  de  Balneo  AnimaU"  and  Michaelis 
in  loc.  But  he  admits  that  it  cannot  be  proved 
wliether  the  pool  was  situated  out  of  the  city 
At  the  sheep  gate,  or  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
Yicinity  of  the  temple  ;  nor  that  the  blood  of 
the  victims  was  ever  conveyed  thither  by  ca- 
nals. Kuinoel  justly  observes,  that  though  in 
Josephus  no  mention  is  made  of  the  baths  here 
described,  yet  this  silence  oueht  not  to  induce 
us  to  question  the  truth  of  this  transaction ; 
since  the  historian  omits  to  record  many  other 
eircumstances  which  cannot  be  doubted ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  census  of  Augustus,  and  the 
murder  of  the  infants.  This  critic  also  sup- 
poses that  St.  John  only  acts  the  part  of  an 
historian,  and  gives  the  account  as  it  was  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  without  vouching  for  its 
t|uth,  or  interposing  nis  own  judgment.  Mede 
follows  in  the  track  of  absurdly  attempting  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  on  natural  prin- 
eip^Ies : —  *'  I  think  the  water  of  this  pool  ac- 
quired a  medicinal  property  (Vom  the  mud  at 
Ks  bottom,  whieh  was  heavy  with  metallic 
saks,-^sulphur  perhaps,  or  alum,  or  nitre. 
Now  this  would,  fWrni  the  water  being  per- 
turbed from  the  bottom  by  some  natural  eauie, 
perhaps  subterranean  heat,  or  storms,  rise  up- 
ward and  be  mingled  with  it,  and  so  import  a 
sanative  property  to  those  who  bathed  in  it  bc^ 
fore  the  metallic  particles  had  subsided  to  the 
bottom.  That.it  should  have  done  so,  Kati. 
Kutpd9f  is  not  strange,  since  Bartholin  has,  by 
many  examples  shown,  that  it  is  usual  witn 
itoany  medicinal  baths,  to  exert  a  singular  force 
and  sanative  power  at  stated  times,  and  at 
periodical,  but  uncertain,  intervals."  Dod- 
dridge combines  the  common  hypothesis  with 
that  of  Mede ;  namely,  that  the  water  had  at 
tA\  times  more  or  less  of  a  medicinal  property ; 
but  at  some  period,  not  for  distant  from  tnat  in 
%hieh  the  transaction  here  recorded  took  place, 
It  was  endued  with  a  miraculous  power;  mn 
tsrtramdinary  commotion  being  probably  ob- 


ed  in  the  water,  and  Providence  so  ordA 
ing  H,  that  the  next  pa-son  who  accidentsUy 
bathed  here,  being  under  some  great  disoider, 
found  an  immediate  and  unexpected  cure :  the 
Uke  phenomenon  in  some  oth^  desperate  esse, 
was  probably  observed  on  a  second  commo* 
tion:  and  these  eommotions  and  cores  might 
happen  periodically. 

Allthoee  hypotheses  which  exclude  miracle 
in  this  case  are  very  unsatisfactory,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  whatever  to  resort  to  them;  for, 
when  rightly  viewed,  there  appears  a  roercy 
and  a  wisdom  in  this  miracle  which  must  strike 
every  one  who  attentively  considers  the  ac- 
count, unless  he  be  a  determined  unbeliever  in 
miraculous  interposition.    For,  1.  The  miracle 
occurred  Mrjk  raipdv,  from  time  to  time,  that  is, 
occasionally,  perhaps  frequently.    3.  Thoueh 
but  one  at  a  time  was  healed,  yet,  as  this  mi^ 
often  occur,  a  sin^larly  eracious   provision 
was  made  for  the  ruief  of  the  siok  innabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  desperate  cases.    3.  The  an^ 
probably  acted  invisibly,  but  the  commotion  in 
the  waters  was  so  strong  and  peculiar  as  to 
mark  a  supernatural  a^ent.    4.  There  is  great 
probability  in  what  Doddridge,  following  Ter- 
tullian,    supposes,    that  the  waters   obtaiaai 
their   healing   property   not   long  before  tke 
ministry  of  Christ,  and  lost  it  after  his  rejec- 
tion and  crudfixion  by  the  Jews.    In  this  case 
a  connection  was  estaolished  between  the  heal- 
inff  virtue  of  the  pool  and  the  presence  of 
Christ  on  earth,  indicating  mu  to  be  the  source 
of  this  benefit,  and  the  true  agent  in  conferring 
it ;  and  thus  it  beeame,  afterward  at  least,  a 
confirmation  of  his  mission.    5.  The  whole 
might  also  be  emblematical,  "  intended,"  says 
Macknight,  "  to  show  that  Ezekiel's  visioa  of 
waters  issuing  out  of  the  sanctuary  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  of  which  waters  it  is  said.  They 
shall  be  healed,  and  every  thing  shall  live 
where  the  river  cometh."    it  cannot  be  object- 
ed that  this  was  not  an  age  of  miracles ;  and 
if  miracles  be  allowed,  we  see  in  this  particu* 
lar  supernatural  visitation  obvious  reasons  ol 
fitness,  as  well  as  a  divine  compassion.    If 
however  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  so 
public  and  notable  a  miraculous  interpositioB 
were  less  obvious,  still  we  must  admit  the  fact, 
or  either  force  absurd  interpretations  upon  the 
text,  or  make  the  evangelist  carelessly  give  bis 
sanction  to  an  instance  of  vulgar  oreduiky  sad 
superstition. 

Maundr^  and  Chaleaubriand  both  describe 
a  bason  or  reservoir,  near  St  Stephen's  gate, 
and  bounding  the  temple  on  the  north,  as  the 
identical  pool  of  Bethesda;  which,  if  it  really 
be  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  primitive  architecture  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem.  The  latter  says, "  It  is  a 
reservoir,  a  hundred  and  fifiy  feet  long  and 
forty  wide.  The  sides  are  walled,  and  these 
walls  are  composed  of  a  bed  of  large  stones 
joined  together  by  iron  cramps;  a  wall  of 
mixed  materials  runs  up  on  these  large  stones: 
a  layer  of  flints  is  stuck  upon  the  surface  of 
this  wall;  and  a  coating  is  laid  over  thef 
flinu.  The  four  beds  are  perpendicular  wiUi 
the  bottom,  and  not  horizontal:  the  coaUnC 


VIS  OB  the  Bide  next  to  the  water;  and  the 
Iju^  stones  rested,  as  they  still  do,  acainst  the 
gmod.  This  pool  is  now  dry,  and  naif  filled 
op.  Here  erow  some  pom^ranate  trees,  and 
a  ipedes  of  wild  tamarind  or  a  bluish  colour: 
the  weaton  an^le  is  quite  full  of  nopals.  On 
xht  vest  side  may  also  be  seen  two  arches, 
which  probably  led  to  an  aqueduct  that  carried 
die  water  into  the  interior  of  the  temple." 

BETH-HORON.  About  twelre  miles  from 
Jenisfelen,  lies  the  Arab  village  of  Bethoor, 
where  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  was  by  accident  com* 
peUed  to  pass  a  ni?ht.  It  is  noticed  by  no 
Aher  traTeller;  and  yet,  there  is  the  hirhest 
probabiliiy  that  this  is  the  Beth-horon  of  the 
Scnpuxres.  St.  Jen>m  associates  it  with  Rama, 
in  the  remark  that  they  were  in  his  time,  to- 
gether with  other  noble  cities  built  by  Solomon, 
only  poor  Tillages.  Beth-horon  stood  on  the 
eoniiiMs  of  &>hraim  and  Benjamin ;  which, 
accordis;  to  the  ledhied  traTeller,  exactly  an- 
swers to  the  situation  of  Bethoor.  He  sup- 
pMes  h,  from  its  situation  on  a  hill,  to  be 
Beth-horon  the  upper,  the  Beth-horon  superior 
of  Eosebius,  of  wnich  frequent  notice  occurs 
in  the  apocryphal  writings.  Josephus  men* 
tions  that  Cestius,  the  Roman  general,  march- 
«d  opoQ  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Lydda  and  Beth- 
horon.  

BETHLEHEM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
iedfes  xTii,  7;  and  lilcewise  called  E^hrath, 
^o.  xhriii,  7;  or  Bphratah,  Micah  t,3;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it,  Ephrathites,  Ruth  i,  2; 
1  Sui.  xrii,  13.     Here  David  was  bom,  and 

ri  his  early  years  as  a  sb^herd.    And  here 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  narrative  of  Ruth 
»  SBppovd  to  be  laid.    But  its  highest  honour 
is,  tiuit  here  our  divine  Loid  condescended  to 
be  bora  of  woman : — **  And  thou,  Bethlehem 
tflhniBh,  though  thou  be  Hale   among   the 
thoosonds  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
«iDe  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in 
bnel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  of  old, 
trom  eferlasting.'*      Travellers   describe   the 
fnt  new  of  Betmehem  as  imposing.   The  town 
i4)peers  covering  the  ridge  of  a  hill  on  the 
Booth^n  side  of  a  deep  and  extensive  valley, 
ojid  reaehmg  from   east  to  west     The  most 
eonspieooas  object  is  the   monastery  erected 
o^r  iht  sQpposed  **  Cave  of  the  Nativity :"  ito 
wslh  and  battlements  have  the  air  of  a  large 
^Ttress.    From  this  same  point,  the  Dead  Sea 
»  Ken  below  on  the  left,  seemingly  very  near, 
"ha,''  says  Sandys,  "  not  so  found  by  the  tra- 
^^^ ;  for  these  high,  declining  mountains  axe 
Bet  to  be  directly  descended."    The  road  winds 
unufi  the  top  of  a  valley  which  tradition  has 
txel  on  as  the  scene  of  thie  aneelic  vision  which 
raao^eed  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the  shep- 
kods;  but  ditPaeni  spots  have  been  selected, 
the  Eomish  authorities  not  being  agmd  on  this 
Ve«l    Bethlehem  (caUed    in  the  New  Te»- 
^Maent    Bechlehein   Ephrata    and    Betlilehem 
^  ivdea,  to  distinguish  it  from    Bethlehem 
«(Ziba]on)  is  situated  on  a  rising  ^und, 
'^  Iwo  hours'  distance,  or  not  quite  six 
*^  from  Jerusalem.   Here  the  traveller  meets 
T^_^  repetition  of  the  same  puerilities  and 
Bi^pKiBg  mamnMry  whkh  ha  naa  witnesBed 


at  the  dmteh  of  the  sepulchre.  "The  stable," 
to  use  the  words  of  l*ococke,  '*in  which  our 
Lord  was  bom,  is  a  groUo  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
aeoording  to  the  eastern  custom."  It  is*  a»> 
tonishing  to  find  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  Dr. 
£.  D.  Clarke  jeravely  citmg  St.  Jerom,  who 
wrote  in  the  filth  century,  as  an  authority  for 
the  truth  of  the  absurd  legend  by  which  the 
cave  of  the  nativity  is  supposed  to  be  identified. 
The  ancient  tombs'  and  excavations  are  occa- 
sionally used  by  the  Arabs  as  places  of  shelter ; 
but  the  Gospel  narrative  affords  no  counte* 
nance  to  the  notion  that  the  Virgin  took  refuge 
in  any  cave  of  this  description.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  was  evidently  a  manger  belonging  to 
the  inn  or  khan:  in  other  words,  the  upper 
rooms  being  wholly  occupied,  the  holy  family 
were  compiled  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
court  allotted  to  the  mules  and  lu>rses,  or  other 
animals.    But  the  New  Testament  was  not  the 

Slide  which  was  followed  by  the  mother  of 
onstantine,  to  whom  the  original  church  owed 
its  foundation.  The  present  edifice  is  xepre* 
sented  by  Chateaubriand  as  of  undoubtedly 
high  antiquityi;  yet  Doubdan,  an  old  traveller, 
says  that  the  monastery  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  1263  by  the  Moslems;  and  in  its  present 
state,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  a 
higher  date.  The  convent  is  divided  among 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Armenian  Christiana, 
to  each  of  whom  separate  parts  am  assigned  as 
places  of  worship  and  habitations  for  the  monks, 
Dutj  on  certain  days,  all  may  perform  their  de- 
votions at  the  altars  erected  over  the  conse- 
crated spots.  The  church  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross;  the  nave  being  adorned  with  forty- 
eight  Connthian  columns  in  four  rows,  each 
otHumn  being  two  feet  six  indies  in  diameter, 
and  eighteen  feet  high,  including  the  base  and 
the  capital.  The  nave,  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  Armenians,  is  separated  from  the  three 
other  branches  of  the  cross  by  a  wall^so  that 
the  unity  of  the  edifice  is  destroyed.  The  top 
of  the  cross  is  occupied  by  the  choir,  which  bo- 
longs  to  the  Greeks.  Here  is  an  altar  dedi- 
cate to  the  wise  men  of  the  ea8t,*at  the  foot 
of  which  is  a  marble  star,  corresponding,  as  the 
monks  say,  to  the  point  of  the  neayens  where 
the  miraculous  meteor  became  stationary,  and 
directly  over  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  was 
boro  in  the  subterranean  church  below  I  A  flight 
of  fifteen  steps,  and  a  long  narrow  passaee, 
conduct  to  the  sacred  crypt  or  grotto  of  tht 
nativity,  which  is  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches 
long,  by  eleven  feet  tliree  inches  in  breadth, 
and  nine  feet  high.  It  is  lined  and  floored  with 
marble,  and  provided  on  each  side  with  five 
oratories,  "  answering  precisely  to  the  ten  cribs 
or  stalls  for  horses  that  the  stable  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  bom  contained !"  The  precise  spot 
of  the  birth  is  marked  by  a  glory  in  the  floor, 
composed  of  marble  and  jasper  encircled  with 
silver,  around  wliich  are  inscribed  the  wordS; 
Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  esL 
[Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  theV  irgin  Mary. . 
Over  it  is  a  marble  table  or  altar,  which  rests 
against  the  side  of  the  rock,  hers  cut  into  an 
arqade.  The  maokger  is  at  the  distance  of  sevBii 
fiaces  from  the  altar  2  it  is  in  a  low  reoess  hewn 
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oat  of  the  rock^  to  which  yoa  deaeend  by  two 
iteps,  and  consists  of  a  block  of  marblei  raised 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  abore  the  floor,  and 
hollbwed  out  in  the  form  of  a  manger.  Before 
it  is  the  altar  of  the  Magi.  The  chapel  is 
illuminated  by  thirty-two  lamps,  presented  by 
different  princes  of  Christendom.  Chateau- 
briand has  described  the  scene  in  liis  usual 
florid  and  imaginative  style:  '*  Nothing  can  be 
more  pleasing,^  or  better  calculated  to  excite 
devotional  sentiments,  than  this  subterraneous 
church.  It  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  schools,  which  represent 
the  mysteries  of  the  place.  The  usual  orna- 
ments of  the  manger  are  of  blue  satin,  em- 
broidered with  silver.  Incense  is  continually 
burning  before  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour.  1 
have  heard  an  organ,  touched  by  no  ordinary 
hand,  play,  during  mass,  the  sweetest  and  most 
tender  tunes  of  the  best  Italian  composers. 
These  concerts  charm  the  Christian  Arab,  who, 
leaving  his  camels  to  feed,  repairs,  like  the 
shepherds  of  old,  to  Bethlehem,  to  adore  the 
King  of  kings  in  the  manger.  I  have  seen 
this  inhabitant  of  the  desert  communicate  at 
the  altar  of  the  Magi,  with  a  fervour^  a  piety, 
a  devotion,  unknown  among  the  Christians  of 
the  west.  The  continual  arrival  of  caravans 
from  all  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  the  pub^ 
lie  prayers;  the  prostrations;  nay,  even  the 
richness  of  the  presents  sent  here  by  the  Chris- 
tian prinoes,  altogether  produce  feelings  in  the 
soul,  which  it  is  much  easier  to  conceive  than 
U>  describe." 

Such  are  the  illusions  which  the  Roman 
superstition  casts  over  this  extraordinary  scene ! 
In  another  subterraneous  chapel,  tradition 
places  the  sepulchre  of  the  Innocents.  From 
this,  the  pilgrim  is  conducted  to  the  grotto  of 
St  Jerom,  where  they  show  the  tomb  of  that 
ftdher,  who  passed  great  part  of  his  life  in  this 
place;  and  who,  in  the  grotto  shown  as  his 
oratory^s  said  to  have  translated  that  version 
of  the  Bible  which  has  been  adopted  bv  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  is  called  the  Vulgate. 
He  died  al  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one, 
A.  D.  492.  The  villa^  of  Bethlehem  contains 
•bout  three  hundred  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  gain  their  livelihood  by  making 
beads,  carving  mother-of-pearl  shells  with  sa- 
cred subjects,  and  manufacturing  small  tables 
and  crucifixes,  all  which  are  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  pilgrims. 

Bethlehem  has  been  visited  by  many  modem 
travellers.  The  following  notice  of  it  by  Dr. 
B*  D.  Clarke  will  be  read  with  interest :  "  After 
travelling  for  about  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
our  learing  Jenisalem,  we  came  in  view  of 
Bethlehem,  and  halted  to  enjoy  the  interesting 
mfhu  The  town  appeared  covering  the  ridge 
4»  a  hill  on  the  soutnem  side  of  a  deep  and 
•extensive  valley,  and  reaching  from  east  to 
west;  the  most  conspicuous  (3>ject  being  the 
monastery,  erected  over  the  cave  of  the  na- 
tiTity,  in  the  suburfas,  and  upon  the  eastern 
side.  The  battlements  and  waUs  of  this  buildr 
iag^  seemed  like  those  of  a  vast  fortress.  The 
Kid  Sea  below,  upon  our  left,  appeared  so 
to  OS  thai  we  thought  we  eowd  haTe  rode 


tiuther  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.   SliU 
nearer  stood  a  mountain  upon  its  western  shoie, 
resembling  in  its  form  the  cone  of  VesuTrai 
rear  Naples,  and  having  also  a  crater  upon  iu 
top  which  was  j^lainly  discernible.    The  dis- 
tance, however,  is  much  greater  than  it  t^- 
pears  to   be;   the   magnitude  of  the  objeds 
oeheld  in  this  fintf  prospect  causing  them  to 
appear  less  remote  than  they  really  are.    Tbo 
atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear  and  serene; 
but  we  saw  none  of  those  clouds  of  smok^ 
which,  by  some  writers,  are  said  to  exhale  from 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  nor  from  any  neigh- 
bouring mountain.    Every  thing  about  it  wai 
in  the  highest  degree  grand  and  awful.    Beth- 
lehem is  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.    Josephui 
describes  the  interval  between  the  two  ciiieB 
as  equal  only  to  twenty  stadia ;  and  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  he  makes  an  allusion  to  a 
celebrated  well,  which,  both  from  the  account 
given  by  him  of  its  situation,  and  more  esp^ 
cially  from  the  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  15,  seems  to  have  contained  the 
identical  fountain,  of  whose  pure  and  delicious 
water  we    were    now   drinking.    Considered 
merely  in  point  of  interest,  the  narrative  is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  circumstance  of 
Pagan  history.    David,  bein^  a  native  of  Beth- 
lehem, calls  to  mind,  during  the  sultry  days  of 
harvest,  verse  13,  a  well  near  the  gate  of  the 
town,  the  delicious  waters  of  which  he  had 
often  tasted;  and  expresses   an  earnest  desiie 
to  assuage  his  thirst  by  drinking  of  that  limpid 
spring.    *  And  David  loneed,  and  said,  0  that 
one  would  give  me  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Betldehem,  which   is   by  the  gaiej 
The  exclamation  is  overheard  by  *thr«  of 
the  mighty  men  whom  David  had,*  namely, 
Adino,lEleazar,  and  Shamnah.  verses  8, 9, 11 
These  men  sallied  forth,  and  having  (oum 
their  way  through  the  garrison  of  the  Philis- 
tines at  Bethlehem,  verse  14,  *  drew  water  from 
the  well  that  was  by  the  gate,'  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  town,  and  brought  it  to  Datid 
Coming    into    his   presence,  they  present  t< 
him  the  surprising  testimony  of  their  valoui 
and    affection.     The   aged  monarch  receive 
fW>m  their  hands  a  pledge  they  had  so  dearly 
earned,   but  refuses  to  drink  of  water  ever 
drq)  of  which  had  been  purchased  with  blood 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  17.    He  returns  thanks  to  ih 
Almighty,  who  had  vouchsafed  the  deliverano 
of  his  warriors  from  the  jeopardy  they  had  efl 
countered ;  and  pouring  out  tne  water  as  a  lib;| 
tion  on  the  eround,  makes  an  offering  of  it  i 
the  Lord.    The  well  still  retains  its  pristin 
renown ;  and  many  an  expatriated  Betnlehen 
ite  has  made  it  the  theme  of  his  longing  an 
regreL" 

BETHPHA6E,  so  called  firom  its  produciq 
figs,  a  small  village  situated  in  Mount  OliTe 
and,  as  it  aeems,  somewhat  nearer  JerusalQ 
than  Bethany.  Jesus  being  coma  from  Bet] 
any  to  Bethphage,  commaiMed  his  disciples  J 
seek  out  an  ass  for  him  that  he  mi^ht  ride,  1 
his  triumphant  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  Mai 
zxi,  1,  &c  The  distance  between  Bethphaj 
and  Jerusalem  is  about  fifteen  furlongs.  . 

BETIISAIDA,  a  city  whose  name  m  B 
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\mw  iaporU  a  pboe  of  ibhing  or  of  hnmioff. 
nd  6r  boCh  or  these  ezareises  U  was  wdl 
otualed.  At  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  it  was  in  a  country  remaritable  for  plenty 
of  (ieer;  and  aa  it  lay  on  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  Gtnnesareth)  just  wheie  the  riTer  Jordan 
niai  into  it,  it  beeame  the  residence  of  fisher- 
nen.  Three  of  the  A])ost]cs,  Philip,  Andrew, 
and  Peter,  were  bom  in  this  city.  It  is  not 
mnuionfd  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  New :  the  reason  is, 
liiat  it  was  but  a  village,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
tfll  Philip  the  tetrarch  enlarged  it,  making  it  a 
ma^iiioent  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Julias, 
out  of  respect  to  Julia,  the  dau^ther  of  Augus- 
uis  Cesar. 

The cTangelists  speak  of  Bethsaida;  and  yet 
it  then  possessed  that  name  no  longer:  it  was 
eohrgea  and  beautified  nearly  at  the  same  time 
u  Ccsarea,  and  called  Julias.  Thus  was  it 
called  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  so  would 
the  sacred  historians  have  been  accustomed  to 
oaO  it.  But  if  thev  knew  nothing  of  this,  what 
shall  we  say  of  their  agel  In  oOier  respects 
they  evince  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  solution  is, 
that,  though  Philip  had  exalted  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Julias, 
yet,  Dot  long  afVerward,  this  Julia,  in  whose  ho- 
ioor  the  city  received  its  name,  was  banished 
*om  the  countiy  by  her  own  father.  The 
feeply  woundeci  honour  of  Augustus  was 
.Tea  anxious  that  the  world  might  forget  that 
ibe  was  his  daughter.  Tiberius,  whose  wife 
ihe  had  been,  consigned  the  unfortunate  prin- 
cess, after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  under  which  she  sank  with- 
001  assistance.  Thus  adulation  must  under 
*wo  reinis  have  suppressed  a  name,  from 
vbich  ocberwise  the  city  might  have  wished  to 
ierive  beaefit  to  itself;  and  for  some  time  it 
vas  called  by  its  ancient  name  Bethsaida  in- 
«ead  of  Julias.  At  a  later  period  this  name 
Again  came  imo  circulation,  and  appears  in  the 
catalogue  of  Jewish  cities  by  Pliny.  By  such 
ijodenu,  which  are  so  easily  overlooked,  an^ 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  afterward  lost,  do 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  an  age 
disclose  their  authenticity.  "  But  it  is  strange  " 
mt  one  will  say,  "  that  John  reckons  this 
Bethsaida,  or  Julias,  where  he  was  bom,  in 
Gtlilee,  John  xii,  21.  Should  he  not  know  to 
what  province  his  birthplace  belong  V*  Phi- 
DP  only  premed  the  eastern  districts  by  the 
jea  of  Tiberias;  but  Ghililee  was  the  portion  of 
^brother  Antipas.  Bethsaida  or  Julias  coujd 
thettfore  not  have  been  built  by  Philip,  as  the 
«Me  is;  or  it  did  not  belong  to  Qalilee,  as  John 
wicges.  In  factj  such  an  error  were  sufficient 
to  woTe  that  this  Gospel  was  not  written  by 
JoIul  Joliss,  however,  was  situated  in  Gaul- 
«Mis,  which  district  was,  for  deep  political 
J»«oaf, divided  ftpm  Galilee;  but  the  ordinary 
™p»«ge  of  the  time  asserted  its  own  opinion, 
Jjd.*ill  reckoned  the  GNuilonitish  province  in 


Thus  JoMphna  informs  us  of  Judas  the  (jbulp- 
nite  from  Gramala,  and  also  calls  him  m  the 
following  chapters,  the  Galilean ;  and  then  ie 
another  work  ne  applies  the  some  e3q[>ression  to 
him ;  firom  whence  we  may  be  convinced  that 
the  custom  of  those  days  paid  respect  to  a  more 
ancient  division  of  the  country,  and  bade  de-  ^ 
fiance,  in  the  present  case,  to  the  then  existing  ' 
political  geography.  ^  Is  it  possible  that  histo* 
rians  who,  as  it  is  evident  from  such  examples, 
discover  Uiroughout  so  nice  a  knowledge  or 
geographical  arrangements  and  local  and  even 
temporary  circcmistances,  should  have  written 
at  a  time  when  the  theatre  of  events  was  un- 
known to  them,  when  not  only  their  native 
country  was  destroyed^  but  their  nation  scatter- 
ed, and  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews  extin- 
^shed  and  extirpated  1  On  the  contrary,  all 
this  is  in  proof  that  they  wrote  at  the  very  pe- 
riod which  they  profess,  and  it  also  proves  the 
usual  antiquity  assigned  to  the  Grospels. 

BETHSHAN,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and 
not  far  frofti  the  river.  It  was  a  considerable 
city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom,  and 
was  then,  as  it  had  been  for  several  ages  before, 
called  Scy thopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  Scythians, 
from  some  remarkable  occurrence  when  the 
Scythians  made  an  irruption  into  Syria.  It 
is  said  to  be  six  hundred  furlongs  from  Jerusa* 
lem,  3  Mace,  xiij  29.  Ailer  the  battle  of  Moimt 
Gilboa,  the  Phihstines  took  the  body  of  Saul, 
and  hung  it  against  the  wall  of  cethshan, 
1  Sam.  xxxi,  10.  Bethshan  is  now  called  By- 
san,  and  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  situated 
on  risine;  ground  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor,  or 
valley  of  Jordan. 

BETHSHEMESH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  belonging  to  the  priests,  Joshua  xxi,  16. 
The  Philistines  having  sent  back  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  it  was  brought  to  Bethshemesh. 
1  Sam.  vi,  12,  where  some  of  the  people  out  ox 
curiosity  having  looked  into  it,  the  Lord  de 
stroyed  seventy  of  the  principal  men  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  fifty  tnousand  of  the  common 
people,  verse  19.  It  is  here  to  be  observed  that 
It  was  solemnly  enjoined,  Num.  iv,  20,  that  not 
only  the  common  people  but  that  even  the  Le- 
vites  themselves  should  not  dare  to  look  into  the 
ark,  upon  pain  of  death.  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing," 
says  Bishop  Hall,  '*  to  use  the  holy  ordinances 
of  God  witn  an  irreverent  boldness ;  fear  and 
trembling  become  us  in  our  access  to  the  majes- 
ty of  the  Almighty." 

BETHUEL,  the  son  of  Kahor  and  Milcah. 
He  was  Abraham's  nephew,  and  father  to  La- 
ban  and  Rebekah,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  €}enesia 
xxii,  20,  23. 

BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  promise  or 
compact  between  two  psuties  for  a  nxture  maiw 
riage.  The  word  imports  as  much  as  giving 
oae^s  troth;  that  is,  true  faith,  or  promise. 
Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  bethrothmg  was 
performed  either  by  a  writing,  or  by  a  piece  of 
silver  given  to  the  bride.  After  the  marriagv 
was  contracted,  the  young  people  had  the  lib^ 
ty  of  seeing  each  other,  which  was  not  allowed 
them  before.  If,  after  the  betrothment,  tht 
bride  shoukl  trespass  against  that  fiddity  aht 
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•ired  to  her  bridenoom  she  was  Iveatad  as  an 
adulteress.    See  MAasuoa. 

BEZER,  or  Bosra,  or  Bostra.  a  city  beyond 
Jofdan,  ^ven  by  Moses  to  Reiuben :  this  town 
was  designed  by  Joshua  to  be  a  city  of  refnee; 
it  was  j^iven  to  tne  Lerites  of  Qersbom's  famuy, 
^0eQt.  IT,  43.  When  Scripture  mentions  Bezer, 
it  adds,  "  in  the  wilderness/'  because  it  lay  in 
Arabia  Deserta,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Edom, 
encompassed  with  deserts.  Eusebius  places 
Bozra  twenty-four  miles  from  Adraa,  or  Edrai. 
This  city  is  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  Reu- 
ben, sometimes  to  Moab,  and  sometimes  again 
to  Edom ;  because,  as  it  was  a  frontier  town  to 
these  three  provinces,  it  was  occasionally  in  the 
hands  of  one  party,  and  then  was  taken  by  an- 
other. The  bishops  of  Bostra  subscribed  the 
decrees  of  several  councils. 

BIBLE,  tkehook^  by  way  of  eminence  so  call- 
ed, as  containing^  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  is, 
the  inspired  writmgs  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament; or  the  whole  collection  of  those  which 
are  received  among  Christians  as  of  divine  au- 
thority. The  word  Bible  comes  from  the  Greek 
Bf^Xvf,  or  Bi^Xioy,  and  is  used  to  denote  any 
book ;  but  is  emphatically  applied  to  the  book 
of  inspired  Scripture,  which  is  "the  book"  as 
being  superior  in  excellence  to  all  other  books 
'Bi$\iov  again  comes  from  Bti9>of,  the  Egyptian 
reed,  from  which  the  ancient  paper  was  pro- 
cured. The  word  Bible  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  particular  sense  just  given  by  Chrysostom : 
"I  therefore  exhort  all  of  vou  to  procure  to 
yourselves  Bibles,  B<^Xia.  If  you  have  nothing 
else,  take  care  to  have  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Gospels,  for  your  constant  instructers."  And 
Jerome  says,  "that  the  Scriptures  being  all 
written  by  one  Spirit,  are  ortc  book.**  Augustine 
also  informs  us,  "  that  some  called  all  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures  on€  book^  on  account  of 
their  wonderful  harmony  and  unity  of  design 
throughout."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
mode  of  speaking  gradually  introduced  the 
general  use  of  the  word  Bible  for  the  whole 
collection  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the  Jews  the 
Bible,  that  is,  the  Old  Testament,  is  called 
Mikra^  that  is,  "lecture,  or  reading."  By 
Christians  the  Bible,  comprehending  the  Olid 
and  New  Testament,  is  usually  denominated 
"Scripture;"  sometimes  also  the  "Sacred  Ca- 
non," which  signifies  the  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. These,  and  similar  appellations,  are  de- 
rived from  the  divine  original  and  authority  of 
the  Bible.  As  it  contains  an  authentic  and 
connected  history  of  the  divine  dispensations 
with  regard  to  mankind;  as  it  was  given  by 
divine  inspiration;  as  its  chief  subject  is  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  the  doctrines  it  teaches,  and  the 
duties  it  inculcates,  pertain  to  the  conduct  of 
men,  as  rational,  moral,  and  accountable  beings, 
and  conduce  by  a  divine  constitution  and  pro- 
mise, to  their  present  and  future  happiness ;  the 
Bible  deserves  to  be  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  amply  justifies  the  sentiments  of  vene- 
ration with  wliich  it  has  been  regarded,  and  the 
peculiar  and  honourable  appellations  by  which 
It  has  been  denominated. 


9.  Tin  list  of  the  b«oks  contained  in  the 
Bible  eonstitutes  what  is  called  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  Those  books  that  are  contained  in 
the  catalogue  to  which  the  name  of  canon  has 
been  a];^ropriated,  are  called  canonical,  by  way 
of  contradistinction  from  others  called  deutero- 
canonical,  apocrypha],  pseudo-apocryphal^  &e, 
which  either  are  not  acknowledged  as  divine 
books,  or  are  rejected  as  heretical  and  spurioui. 
(See  Apocrypha.)  The  first  canon  or  catalogue 
of  the  sacred  books  was  made  by  the  Jews; 
bat  the  original  author  of  it  is  not  satisfactorily 
ascertainea.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  called  the  Pentateuch, 
were  collected  into  one  body  within  a  shert 
time  after  his  death;  since  Deuteronomy,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  abridgment  and  recapitulation 
of  the  other  four,  was  laid  in  the  taberaaele 
near  the  ark,  according  to  the  order  which  he 

Sive  to  the  Levites,  Deut.  xxxi,  24.  Henee 
e  first  canon  of  the  sacred  writings  consist- 
ed of  the  five  books  of  Moses ;  for  a  farther  iie- 
eount  of  which  see  PeiUaleuck.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  books  were  added  to 
these,  till  the  division  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  the 
Samaritans  acknowledged  no  others.  Hov> 
ever,  after  the  time  of  Moses,  several  prophets, 
and  other  writers  divinely  inspired,  composed 
either  the  history  of  their  own  times,  or  pro- 
phetical books  and  divine  writings,  or  psalms 
appropriated  to  the  praise  of  Giod.  But  thess 
books  do  not  seem  to  have  been  collected  into 
one  body,  or  comprised  under  one  and  the  sane 
canon,  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This 
was  not  done  till  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity,  about  which  time  the  Jews  had  a  ce^ 
tain  number  of  books  digested  into  a  canoo, 
which  comprehended  none  of  those  books  thai 
were  written  since  the  time  of  Nehemiab.  Ths 
book  of  Eicclesiasticus  affords  sufficient  evidenet 
that  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books  was  comple* 
ted  when  that  tract  was  composed ;  for  that  au« 
thor,  in  chapter  xlix,  having  mentioned  among 
the  famous  men  and  sacred  writers,  Isaiah,  Je- 
remiah, Elzekiel,  adds  the  twelve  minor  propheii 
iH^ho  follow  those  three  in  the  Jewish  canon; 
*and  from  this  circumstance  we  may  infer  that 
the  prophecies  of  these  twelve  men  were  alreadv 
collected  and  digested  into  one  body.  It  is  for 
ther  evident,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  tha 
canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  drawn  up, 
since  he  cites  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Propbett, 
and  the  Psalms,  which  are  the  three  kinds  of 
books  of  which  that  canon  is  composed,  and 
which  he  often  styles,  "  the  Scriptures,"  or,  "  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  Matt,  xxi,  42;  xxii,29;  xxvi, 
54 ;  John  v,  39 ;  and  by  him  therefore  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  was  fully 
authenticated,  by  whomsoever  or  at  what  time 
it  had  been  formed. 

3.  The  person  who  compiled  this  canon  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  Ezra.  According  to 
tne  invariable  tradition  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
the  honour  is  ascribed  to  him  of  having  collects 
ed  together  and  perfected  a  complete  edition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  original  of  the  Pen* 
tateuch  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  side 
of  the  aik,  and  had  been  probably  introdooed 
with  the  ark  into  the  temple  at   Jerusaks^ 


AAvluiviBf^been  eoncwVH  in  tte  dngeimw 
^  of  the  idoiatioQs  Idii^  of  Jodah,  and  par- 
ticiUrly  in  the  im|uoua  reigiis  of  Manaaaeh  and 
AflMxi,  it  was  found  in  the  daya  of  Joaiah,  the 
«Koeediae  jirinoe,  by  Hiikiah  the  priest,  in  the 
temple.    Fndeanz  thinks,  thai  during  the  pra- 
coding  reigns  the  book  of  the  law  was  so  de- 
ployed and  kMt,  thai,  beside  this  copy  of  it, 
thoe  WHS  then  no  other  to  be  obtained.    To 
Ulu  purpoae  he  adds,  that  the  surprise  mani- 
JMied  by  Hilkiah,  on  the  diseoTsry  of  it,  and 
(k  grief  expressed  by  Josiah  when  he  heiud  it 
Red,  plainly  show  that  neither  of  them  had 
neo  a  before.    On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Kenni- 
eou,  vith  better  reason,  supposes,  that  lone  be- 
fore this  time  there  were  several  copies  of  the 
Uw  ifl  Israel,  during  the  separation  of  the  ten 
ihbes,  ssd  that  there  were  some  copies  of  it  also 
MQong  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  par- 
tieaktijjn  the  hands  of  the  propheu,.  priests, 
sod  Levites ;  and  that  by  the  instruction  and 
stttboriiy  of  these  MSS,  tne  various  serriees  in 
Ue  temple  were  regulated,  during  the  reigns  of 
Uk  good  kings  of  Judah.    He  adds,  that  the 
■rpriae  expressed  by  Josiah  and  the  people,  at 
bi«  iffsding  the  copy  found  by  Hiikiah^  may  be 
aoeoQiited  for  by  adverting  to  the  history  of 
tbe  preceding  reiffns,  and  by  recollecting  now 
idoiairoiis  a  kiuf;  Manssseh  had  been  for  fifty- 
five  years,  and  that  he  wanted  neither  power 
aor  inclination  to  destroy  the  copies  of  the  law, 
if  they  hsd  not  been  secreted  by  the  servants 
ef  Giod.    The  law.  After  being  so  long  conceal- 
ed, vogld  be  unknown  almost  to  all  the  Jews ; 
ud  thos  the  solemn  reading  of  it  by  Josiah 
voaki  awaken  his  own  and  the  people's  earnest 
■^lotion;  more  especially,  as  the  copy  pro- 
ifaeed  vss  probhbly  the  original  written  by 
y^ae*.   From  this  time  copies  of  the  law  were 
exteoMTely  multiplied  among  the  people ;  and 
i^fn^  within  a  few  years,  the  amograph,  or 
on^mai  eopy  of  the  law,  was  burnt  with  the 
city  and  teo^kle  by  the  Babylonians,  yet  many 
copMi  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  of  all 
(Mother  sacred  writings,  were  circulated  in 
^  biods  of  private  persons,  who  carried  them 
vohthm  into  their  captivity.    It  is  certain  that 
Puief  had  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
hoD  it  Babylon ;  for  he  quotes  the  law,  and  men- 
Inoathe  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Dan.  ix,  2, 11, 
u.  It  appears  also,  from  the  sixth  chap,  of  E^ra, 
apd  from  the  ninth  chap,  of  Nehemian,  that  co- 
pitt  of  the  law  were  dispersed  among  the  people. 
The  whole  which  Ezra  did  may  be  comprised  in 
the  (bUowing  particulars :  He  collected  as  many 
«opiea  of  the  aacred  writings  as  he  could  find, 
*id  eompaied  them  together,  and,  out  of  them 
dt  fonued  one  complete  copy,  adjusted  the  va- 
■Bos  readings,    and  corrected   the  errors    of 
^aaeribers.     He  likewise  made  additions  in 
■Bvcral  parts  of  the  different  books,  which  ap- 
pealed to  be  necessary  for  the  illustration,  cor- 
nnion,  end  completion  of  them.    To  this  class 
•^•dditiona  wc  may  refer  the  last  chapter  of 
^Beronomy,  which,  as  it  gives  an  account  of 
^^ttth  and  burial  of  Moses,  and  of  the  suc- 
of  Joshua  after  him,  could  not  have 
vritten  by  Moses  himself    Under  the 
bcsd  have  also  been  included  some  other 


iBlerpolatMms  in  the  Bible,  which  create  difl- 
culties  that  can  only  be  solved  by  allowing 
them;  as  in  Oen.  xii,  6;  zxii.  14;  xxxvi,  3; 
Exodus  xvi.  36;  Deut.  ii,  12 ;  iii,  11, 14 ;  Prov. 
zxv,  1.  The  interpolations  in  these  passages 
are  ascribed  by  Pndeaux  to  Ezra ;  and  others 
which  were  afterward  added,  he  attributes  to 
Simon  the  Just.  Exra  also  changed  the  old 
names  of  several  places  that  were  become  ob- 
solete, putting  instead  of  them  the  new  namea 
by  which  they  were  at  that  time  called ;  in- 
stances of  which  occur  in  Gknesis  xiv,  4,  where 
Dan  is  sub^tuted  for  Laish,  and  in  several 

flaoes  in  Genesis,  and  also  in  Numbers,  where 
lebron  is  put  for  Kirjath  Arba,  Ac  He  lika- 
wise  wrote  out  the  whole  in  the  Chaldee  charac- 
ter, changing  for  it  the  old  Hebrew  character, 
which  has  since  that  time  been  retained  only  by 
the  Samaritans,  and  among  whom  it  is  preserv- 
ed even  to  this  day.  The  canon  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  Bible  seems,  says  Kennicott,  to  have 
been  closed  by  Malachi,  the  latest  of  the  Jew- 
ish prophets,  about  fifty  years  after  Exra  had 
collected  together  all  the  sacred  books  which 
had  been  composed  before  and  during  his  time. 
Prideaux  supposes  the  canon  was  completed  by 
Simon  the  Just,  about  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
years  after  Malachi:  but,  as  his  opinion  is 
founded  merely  on  a  few  proper  names  at  the 
end  of  the  two  genealogies,  1  Chron.  iii,  19: 
Nehem.  xii,  33,  which  few  names  might  veij 
easily  be  added  by  a  transcriber  afterward,  h  is 
more  probable,  as  Kennicott  thinks,  that  the 
canon  was  finilhed  by  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

4.  It  is  an  inc^uiry  of  considerable  import- 
ance, in  its  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, what  books  were  contained  in  the  canor. 
of  the  Jews.  The  Old  Testament,  according 
to  our  Bibles,  comprises  thirty-nine  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judees. 
Ruth,  1  dt  2  Samuel,  1  &  2  Kings,  1  &  9 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehcmiah,  Esther,  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
with  his  Lamentations,  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obndiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahiun, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi.  Bat,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  they 
formed  only  twenty-two  books,  according  to 
the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which  were 
twenty-two  in  number;  reckoning  Judges  and 
Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  hiK 
Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
(so  called  from  the  comparative  brevity  or  their 
compositions,)  respectively  as  one  book.  Jose- 
phus  says,  "  We  nave  not  thousands  of  books, 
discordant,  and  contradicting  each  other:  but 
we  have  only  twenly-PwOf  which  comprehend 
the  history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly 
re^aided  as  divine.  fHre  of  them  proceed  from 
Moses ;  they  include  as  well  the  laws^  as  ar. 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to 
the  time  of  his  (Moses^  death.  This  period 
comprehends  nearly  tnree  thousand  yean. 
From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxcrxes, 
who  was  king  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  pro* 
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|iilt*f J  who  sucededed  Motes,  conimiUtd  to  ivfiu 
ing,  in  thirteen  books,  whal  was  done  in  their 
days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain 
kpitns  to  God,  (the  PsalmsJ  and  instructions 
of  life  for  man."  The  threeK>ld  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psahns,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  ex- 
pressly recognised  before  his  tmie  by  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  We  have  therefore  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  Old  Testament  existed 
at  that  time;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  teacher  of  a  fearless  and 
irreproachable  character^  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  we  draw  a  fair  conclusion,  when  we 
assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in 
his  time :  for,  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees 
of  makinff  the  law  of  no  effect  by  their  tradi- 
tions, and  when  he  enjoined  his  hea^rers  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of 
Scripture,  if  any  had  existed  in  uiat  a^. 
About  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Christ 
were  written  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel  on  the 
Prophets ;  (according  to  the  Jewish  classifica- 
tion of  the  Dooks  of  the  Old  Testament ;)  which 
are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  those  books 
at  that  time.  We  have,  however,  unquestion- 
able testimony  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  fact  that  its  canon  was  fixed 
some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
and  mentions  these  prophets  by  name:  he 
■peaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It 
likewise  appears  from  the  prologue  to  that 
book,  that  tne  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other 
ancient  books,  were  extant  at  tne  same  period. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the 
best  chronologers,  was  written  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  translated  by  the  grandson  of 
Jesus  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  uie  Alexan- 
drian Jews.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the 
translator;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  di- 
minish the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Old 
Testament:  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  their 
fathers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather ;  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  were  extant  in  his  time. 
Fifty  years,  indeed,,  before  the  ase  of  the  au- 
thor of  Ecclesiasticus,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  before  the  Christian  lera,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually 
called  the  Septuagint,  was  executed  at  Alex- 
andria, the  books  of  which  are  the  same  as  in 
our  Bibles ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still 
have  those  identical  books,  which  the  most  an- 
cient Jews  attested  to  be  genuine.  The  Chris- 
tian fathers  too,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Hilary, 
Ghreffory,  Naziansen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerom, 

5pe«3cing  of  the  books  tnat  are  allowed  by  the 
ews  as  sacred  and  canonical,  agree  in  saying 
that  they  are  the  same  in  numb^  with  the  let- 
ters in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  that  is,  twenty- 
two,  and  reckon  particularly  thoae  books  which 


we  haye  alieady  mentioiied.  Notkiag  can  U 
more  satisfactory  and  condnsive  than  all  the 
parts  of  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  iih 
tegrity  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  sciip- 
tures.  The  Jews,  to  whom  they  were  first  com- 
mitted, never  varied  respecting  them;  white 
they  were  fully  recognised  by  our  Lord  and  hit 
Apostles ;  and,  consequently,  their  authenticky 
is  established  by  express  revelation.  And  that 
we  now  possess  them  as  thus  delivered  and  au- 
thenticated, we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  whole  succession  of  the  most  distia* 

Sished  early  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  of 
\  Jews  to  this  day,  who,  in  every  age,  and 
in  all  countries,  the  most  xcmota  from  oM 
another,  have  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  them  in  their  synasogues. 

5.  The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  iaio 
fifty-four  sections,  which  division  is  attributed 
to  Ezra,  and  was  intended  for  the  use  of  theif 
synagogues,  and  for  the  better  instruction  of 
tne  people  in  the  law  of  God.  For,  one  of 
these  sections  was  read  every  Sabbath  in  their 

ragogues.    They  ended  the  last  section  with 
last  words  of  Deuteronomy  on  the  Sabbath 
of  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  and  then  be^ 
anew  with  the  first  section  from  the  beginmng 
of  Genesis  the  next  Sabbath  after,  and  so  west 
round  in  this  circle  every  year.    The  number 
of  these  sections  was  fifty-four,  because  in  their 
intercalated  years  (a  month  being  then  added) 
there  were  fifty-four  Sabbaths.    On  other  years 
they  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  the  Sab- 
baths which  were  in  those  years,  by  joining 
two  short  ones  several  times  into  one.    For 
they  held  themselves  obliged  to  have  the  wliole 
law  thus  read  over  in  their  synago^^oes  every 
year.    Till  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Ao- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  law ;  bat 
being  then  prohibited  from  reading  it  ativ  moic, 
they  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  fifty-ibor 
sections  of  the  law,  fifty-four  sections  out  of 
the  prophets,  the  reading  of  which  they  ever 
afler  continued.    Thus,  when  the  reading  of 
the  law  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the 
section  which  was  read  every  Sabbath  out  of 
the  law  served  for  their  first  lesson,  and  the 
section  out  of  the  prophets  for  their  second  les- 
son; and  this  practice  was  cominued  to  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  xiii,  15,  37.     These 
sections  were  divided  into  verses,  called  by  the 
Jews  pesukiniy  and  they  are  marked  out  in  the 
Etebrew  Bible  by  two  great  points  at  the  end  of 
them,  called  from  hence,  sopA-p<uuir,  that  is, 
the  end  of  the  verse.    This  division,  if  not  roade 
by  Ezra,  is  very  ancient;  for  when  the  Chal- 
dee  came  into  use  in  the  room  of  the  Hebrew 
lanie^age,  afler  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  law  was  read  to 
the  people  first  in  the  Hebrew  languagne,  and 
then  rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the  Chal- 
dee  language;   and  this  was  done  period  by 
period.    The  division  of  the  Holy  Scripturea 
into  chapters  is  of  a  much  later  date.     The 
Psalms,  uideed,  appear  to  have  been  ai'ways  di- 
vided as  they  are  at  present.  Acts  xiii,  33 ;  fastf 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  tne  present^  diyisioB 
into  chapters  was  unknown  to  die  aneienta. 

6.  From  tho  time  when  the  Old  TeatooMnl 
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vts  onppleied  by  Malaehi,  the  last  of  tlie  pro- 
phetic liU  tlie  piwtication  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, about  nmr  hundred  and  sixt^  years 
ebpaed.  During  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
for  MHoe  time  ^ter  his  ascension,  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  his  mission  was  eonunitted  to 
vritiiig.  The  period  of  his  remaining  upon 
earth  may  he  regarded  as  nxk  intermediate  state 
hetveen  the  old  and  liew  dispensations.  His 
DenoDal  ministry  was  confined  to  the  land  of 
Mes;  and,  by  means  of  his  miracles  and  dis- 
coones,  together  with  those  of  his  disciples,  the 
atteation  of  men,  in  that  countnr,  was  suffi- 
eientlf  dirscted  to  his  doctrine.  Tney  were  also 
IB  possession  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures; 
which,  at  that  season,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  they  should  consult,  in  order  to 
eompsre  the  aiKient  predictions  with  what 
wu  then  takine  place.  Immediately  after  the 
TesuncctiGn  of  Jesus  Christy  his  disciples,  in 
the  nost  public  manner,  and  m  the  place  where 
he  had  been  crucified,  proclaimed  that  event, 
and  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
eonnnaBded  tbem  to  preach.  In  this  senrice 
they  continued  personally  to  labour  for  a  con* 
siderable  time,  first  among  their  countrymen  the 
Jews,  and  then  among  the  other  nations.  Dur- 
inr  the  period  between  the  resurreaion  and  the 
pmlication  of  the  New  Testament,  the  churches 
possessed  miraculous  ^fiAs,  and  the  prophets 
woe  enabled  to  explam  the  predictions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  show  their  fulfilment. 
After  their  doctrine  had  every  where  attracted 
aamtioa,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
eppQsition,  had  forced  its  way  through  the 
eivihsed  world ;  and  when  churches  or  socie- 
ties of  Christiana  were  collected,  not  only  in 
Judea,  but  in  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Italy, 
Grteee,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  scriptures  of  tne 
New  Testament  were  written  by  the  Apostles, 
sod  other  inspired  men,  and  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  these  churches. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  not 
vriiten  at  once,  but  in  different  parts,  and  on 
vsrioQs  occasions.  Six  of  the  Apostles,  and 
two  ipjpired  disciples  who  accompanied  them 
In  their  journeys,  were  employed  m  this  work. 
The  histories  which  it  contains  of  the  life  of 
Cfarist,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grospels, 
were  composed  by  four  of  his  contemporaries, 
two  of  whom  had  been  constant  attendants  on 
his  public  ministry.  The  first  of  these  was 
poblnhfld  within  a  few  years  afler  his  death,  in 
that  very  country  where  he  had  lived,  and 
amo<)g  the  people  who  had  seen  him  and  ob- 
served his  conduct.  The  history  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  contains  an  ac- 
eoont  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  progress 
«f  the  Gospel,  from  Jerusalem,  among  the 
Oestile  nations,  was  published  about  the  year 
Hj  bdng  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  crupi- 
fixwB,  by  one  who,  though  not  an  Apostle, 
Mares  that  he  had  **  perfect  understanding 
«fall  things,  from  the  very  first,'*  and  who  had 
^TtBkn  one  of  the  Gospels.  This  book,  eom- 
ttsring  with  a  detail  of  poceedings,  from  the 
leearreetton  of  Jesus  Chnst,  carries  down  the 
ensgetieal  history  till  the  arrival  of  Paul  as  a 
Qmer  al  Rome.    The  Epistlas,  addressed  to 


churches  in  particular  places,  to  believers  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  uifferent  countries,  or  to 
individuals,  in  all  twenty-one  in  number,  were 
separately  written,  by  five  of  the  Apostles, 
from  seventeen,  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  tiiirly- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  Four  of 
these  writers  had  accompanied  the  Lord  Jesus 
during  his  life,  and  had  been  "  eye  witnesses  of 
his  majesty."  The  fiflh  was  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who,  as  he  expresses  it,  was  "  one  boru  out  of 
due  time,"  but  who  had  likewise  seen  Jesus 
Christ,  and  had  been  empowered  by  him  to 
work  miracles,  which  were  *'  the  signs  of  an 
Apostle."  One  of  these  five  also  wrote  the 
b(X)k  of  Revelation,  about  the  year  A.  D.  96, 
addressed  to  seven  churches  in  Asia,  contain- 
ing Epistles  to  these  churches  from  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  with  various  instructions  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  all  Christians,  together  with  a 
prophetical  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  till 
the  end  of  time.  These  several  pieces,  which 
compose  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
Were  received  by  the  churches  with  the  highest 
veneration  *,  ana,  as  the  instructions  they  con- 
tain, though  partially  addressed,  were  equollv 
intended  for  all,  they  were  immediately  copied, 
and  handed  about  from  one  church  to  another, 
till  each  was  in  possession  of  the  whole.  The 
volume  of  the  IVew  Testament  was  thus  com- 
pleted before  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apos- 
tles, most  of  whom  hod  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  From  the  manner  in  wliica 
these  scriptures  were  at  first  circulated,  some 
of  their  parts  were  necessarily  longer  in  reach* 
ing  certain  places  than  others.  These,  of 
course,  could  not  be  so  soon  received  into  the 
canon  as  the  rest.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
arxl  to  that  of  a  few  of  the  books  being  address- 
ed to  individual  believers,  or  to  their  not  having 
the  names  of  their  writers  afiixed,  or  the  do- 
si^ation  of  Apostle  odded^  a  doubt  for  a  time 
existed  among  some  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of 
James,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  EpisiJes  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  booK  of  Revelation.  These,  however, 
though  not  universally,  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  while  all  the  other  books  or  the  New- 
Testament  were  without  dispute  received  from 
the  beginning.  This  discrimination  proves  the 
scrupulous  care  of  the  first  churches  on  this 
highly  important  subject. 

At  length  these  books,  which  had  not  at  first 
been  admitted,  were,  like  the  rest,  universally- 
received,  not  by  the  votes  of  a  council,  as  is 
sometimes  asserted,  but  after  deliberate  and 
free  inquiry  by  many  separate  churches,  under 
the  superintending  providence  of  God,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  fact,  that  no  other  books  beside 
those  which  at  present  compose  the  volume  of 
the  New  Testament,  were  admitted  by  thb 
churches.  Several  apocryphal  writing^s  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  writ- 
ers of  the  first  four  centuries,  most  of  which 
have  perished,  though  some  are  still  extaaL 
Few  or  none  of  them  were  composed  befora 
the  Bceond  csnturv,  and  several  of  them  wen 
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ftnrged  as  late  as  the  third  centuiy.    But  they 
were  not  acknowledged  as  authentic  by  the 
first  Christians;  and  were  rejected  by  those 
who  have  notiopd  them,  as  spurious  and  he- 
retical.   Histories,  too,  as  mieht  have  been 
expected,  were  w^ritten  of  the  life  of  Christ; 
ond  one  forgery  was  attempted,  of  a    letter 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Jesus  himself  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa ;  but  of  the  first, 
none  were  received  as  of  any  authority,  and 
the  last  was  uniTersally  rejected^     "  iBeside 
our  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  savs 
Paley,  '*  no  Cluistian  history  claiming  to  oe 
wriuen  by  an  Apostle,  or  Apostolictu  man, 
is  Quoted  within  three  hundred  years  after  the 
birtn  of  Christ,  by  any  writer  now  extant  or 
known,  or,  if  quoted,  is  quoted  with  marks  of 
censure  and  rejection."     This  agreement  of 
Christians  respecting  the  Scriptures,  when  we 
consider  their  many  differences  in  other  re- 
snects,  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  it  took 
place  without  any  public  authority  being  inter- 
posed.   "We  hare  no  knowledge,"  says  the 
above  author,  "  of  any  interference  of  authority 
in  the  question  before  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
in  the  year  363.    Probably  the  decree  of  this 
council  rather    declared    than    regulated    the 
public  judgment,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  judgment  of  some  neighbouring  churches, 
the  council  itself  consisting  of  no  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  bishops  of  Lydia  and  the  adjoin- 
ing countries.    Nor  does  its  authority  seem  to 
have  extended  farther."    But  the  fact,  that  no 
public  authority  was  interposed,  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  supported  by  tne  above  reasoning. 
The  churches  at  the  beginning,  being  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  necessarily  judged 
for  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  the  decree 
of  the  council  was  founded  on  the  coincidence 
of  their  judgment.    In  delivering  this  part  of 
his  written  revelation,  Grod  proceeded  as  he 
had  done  in  the  publication  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures.    For  a  consider^ible  time,  his 
will  was  declared  to  mankind  through  the  me- 
dium of  oral  tradition.    At  length  he  saw  meet, 
in  his  wisdom,  to  give  it  a  more  permanent 
form.    But  this  did  not  take  place  till  a  nation, 
eeparated  from  all  others,  was  provided  for  its 
reception.    In  the  same  manner,  when  Jesus 
Christ  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  of 
which  the  nation  of  Israel  was  a  type,  he  first 
made  known  his  will  by  means  of  verbal  com- 
munication, through  his    servants  whom  he 
commissioned  and  sent  out  for  that  puipose; 
and  when,  through  their  means,  he  had  pre- 
pared his  subjects   and    collected    them  into 
churches,  to  be  the  depositaries  of  his  word^  he 
caused  it  to  be  delivered  to  them  in  writing. 
His  kingdom  was  not  to  consist  of  any  particu- 
lar nation,  like  that  of  Israel,  but  of  all  those 
individuals,  in  every  part  of  the'  world,  who 
■hould  believe  in  his  name.    It  was  to  be  ruled. 
Apt  by  means  of  human  authority,  or  compul- 
mtm  of  any  kind,  but  solely  by  his  authority. 
These  sacred  writings  were  thus  intrusted  to  a 
people  prepared  for  their  reception^ — a  nation 
among  the  nations,  but  singularly  distinct  from 
oil  the  rest,  who  guarded  and  preserved  them 
with  the  some  inviolable  attachment  as  the 


Old  Testament  scriptures  had  expenenoed  fhn  | 
the  Jews. 

7.  Respecting  the  lateness  of  the  time  whea  ! 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  wen  | 
written,  no  objection  can  be  offered,  since  they 
were  published  before  that  generation  passed  ' 
away  which  hod  witnessed  the  transactions  j 
they  record.    The  dates  of  these  writings  fall  i 
within  the  period  of  the  lives  of  many  who 
were  in  full  mai-.hood  when  the  Lord  Jesus  wai ' 
upon  earth ;  and  the  facts  detailed  in  the  his- 
tories, and  referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  being  of  . 
the  most  public  nature,  were  still  open  to  futt 
investigation.    It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  I 
the  Apostles  and  disciples,  during  the  whole  i 
intermediate  period,  were  publicly  proclaiminj; 
to  the  world  the  seme  thin^  which  were  after^ 
ward  recorded  in  their  wntings.    Thus  were 
the  Scriptures,  as  we  now  possess  them,  deli- 
vered to  the  first  churches.    By  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  antiquity,  both  of  friends  and 
foes,  they  were  received  by  Christians  of  diffe^ 
ent  sects,  and  were  constantly  appealed  to  on 
all  hands,  in  the  controversies  that  arose  among 
them.    Commentaries  upon  them  were  written 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  translations  made 
into  different  'lan^ages.    Formal  catalogues 
of  them  were  publishra,  and  they  were  attack- 
ed by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  who  not 
only  did  not  question,  but  expressly  odmitled, 
the  facts  they  contained,  and  that  they  were 
the  genuine  productions  of  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bore.    In  this  manner  the  Scrip- 
tures were  also  secured  from  the  danger  of 
being  in  any  respect  altered  or  vitiated.    "  The 
books  of  Scripture,"  says  Augustine,  "could 
not  have  been  corrupted.    If  such  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  any  one,  hisdes^  would  have 
been  prevented  and  defeated.    His  alteration 
woulcl  have  been  immediately  detected  by  many 
and    more    ancient    copies."     The  difficulty 
of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt  is  apparent 
hence,  that  the  Scriptures  were  early  translated 
into  divers  languages,  and  copies  of  them  were 
numerous.     The  alterati6ns  which  any  one 
attempted  to  moke  would  have  been  soon  per- 
ceived ;  just  even  as  now,  in  fact,  lesser  faults 
in  some  copies  are    amended  by  comparing 
ancient  copies  or  those  of  the  original.    "  It 
any  one,"  continue  Augrustine,  "  should  charge 
vou  with  having  interpolated  some  texts  alleged 
oy  you  as  favourable  to  your  cause,  what  would 
you  say  1    Would  you  not  immediatelv  answer 
that  it  IS  impossible  for  you  to  do  sucn  a  things 
in  books  read  by  all  Christians;  and  that  if 
any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  you,  it 
would  have  been  presently  discerned  and  de- 
feated by  comparing  the  ancient  copies  1    Well, 
then,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Scriptures 
cannot  be  corrupted  by  you,  neither  could  ther 
be  corrupted  by  any  other  people."  Accoiu- 
iAgly.  the  uniformity  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  are  extant,  which  are 
incomparably  more  numerous  than  those  of 
any  ancient  author,  and  which  are  dispersed 
through  so  many  countries,  and  in  so  great  a 
variety  of  languages,  is  truly  astonishing.    It 
demonstrates  both  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Scriptures  have  been  always  held,  and  the  ■»• 
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cvbr  can  that  has  been  taken  in  tnABcribinf 
UMffl.  The  number  of  Tarioua  readings,  that 
by  the  moit  minute  and  laborious  inyestigation 
aod  collations  of  manuscripts  have  been  dis- 
ooTered  in  them,  are  said  to  amount  to  one 
iniDdred  and  fifty  thousand;  though  at  first 
light  they  may  seem  calculated  to  diminish 
cODSdence  in  the  sacred  text,  yet  in  no  de|[ree 
whaiever  do  they  affect  its  credit  and  integrity. 
Tbey  consist  almost  wholly  in  palpable  errors 
in  iraoscription,  granunatical  and  Terbal  differ- 
esca,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
leaer  or  article,  the  substitution  of  a  word  for 
its  eqiuTslent,  or  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  two  m  a  sentence.  Taken  altogether,  they 
neither  change  nor  aflect  a  single  doctrine  or 
duty  announced  or  enjoined  in  the  word  of 
God.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  icreat 
aniii^ity  of  the  sacred  books,  the  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  copies,  of  Tersions,  and  of  edi- 
tions, which  have  been  made  of  them  in  all 
lan^oages,  in  languages  which  haye  not  any 
analogy  one  wiSi  another,  among  nations 
difering  ao  much  in  their  customs  and  their 
i^gioos  opinions, — ^when  we  consider  these 
^i^  it  is  truly  astonishing,  and  can  only  be 
sscnb^  to  the  watchful  providence  of  Qod 
otcr  his  own  word,  that,  amon?  the  yarious 
readings,  nothing  truly  essential  can  be  dis- 
ced, which  relates  to  either  precept  or  doc- 
inne,  or  which  breaks  that  connection,  that 
opity  which  subsists  in  all  the  yarious  parts  of 
dirine  revelation,  and  which  demonstrates  the 
vhole  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  Spirit. 
^;  Having  considered  the  appellations  by 
vhichtheB3)le  is  distinguished,  the  books  of 
▼luchit  consists,  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
they  were  collected,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
smoin  a  few  obserratioDS  on  the  genuineness 
sod  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  on  their  high 
fnginal  and  divine  authority,  and  on  their  great 
iffljwrtance  and  utility. 

ii  should  here  be  considered,  that  the  genu- 
weoess  of  the  Scriptures  proves  the  truth 
^  |fae  principal  facts  contained  in  them  *,  to 
vhich  purpose  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
^J'ywreio  meet  with  any  ^nuine  writings 
of  the  historical  kind,  in  which  the  princifud 
^fu  ve  not  true,  unless  it  be  in  instances 
^Jwre  both  the  motives  which  engaged  the  au- 
^  Ui  &Isify,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gv^e  some  plausibility  to  the  fiction,  are  appar- 
^;  neither  of  which  can  be  alleged  in  the 
pttJent  case  with  an>r  colour  of  reason.  As 
taia  b  rare  in  general,  it  is  more  rare  when  the 
vn^  treats  of  thin^  that  happened  in  his 
^*n  time,  and  under  his  own  co|;nizance  and 
direction,  and  communicates  his  history  to  per- 
''^  under  the  same  circumstances ;  all  which 
raiy  be  said  of  the  writers  of  the  Scripture  his- 
•*▼ .  Beside,  the  great  importance  of  the  facts 
■fiitioned  in  the  Scriptures  makes  it  more  im- 
pr^^le,  that  the  several  authors  should  either 
"*^e  attempted  to  falsify,  or  have  succeeded  in 
*h  an  aitemnt.  The  same  observation  may 
*  applied  to  the  ^^eat  number  of  particular  cir- 
2^i»«i  of  lime,  place,  persons,  &c,  men- 
•j*«l  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  harmony  of 
^  wh  whh  tfacmselyoB,  ^nd  with  each  other. 


These  are  oiguments  both  for  the  genuineneit 
of  the  books,  and  truth  of  the  facts  distinctly 
considered,  sjid  also  arg;uments  for  deducing 
the  truth  from  the  eenumeness.  Moreover,  it 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  have 
been  ascribed,  that  is,  if  they  be  genuine,  the 
moral  characters  of  these  writers  afford  the 
strongest  assurance,  that  the  facts  asserted  by 
them  are  true.  The  sufferings  which  several 
of  the  writers  underwent  both  in  life  and  in 
death,  in  attestation  of  the. facts  delivered  by 
them,  furnish  a  particular  argument  in  favour 
of  these  facts.  Again,  the  arguments  heiw 
alleged  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
history  from  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  are 
as  conclusive  in  respect  to  the  miraculous  fiicts, 
OS  of  the  common  ones.  It  may  also  be  d> 
served,  that  if  we  allow  the  ^nuineness  of  the 
books  to  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  com* 
mon  facts  which  they  record,  the  miraculous 
facts  must  also  be  allowed  from  their  close  eon> 
noction  with  the  others.  It  is  necessary  to 
admit  both  or  neither.  We  cannot  oonoeive 
that  Moses  should  have  delivered  tlie  Israelites 
from  their  slavery  in  £gypt^  or  conducted  them 
through  the  wilderness  for  lorty  years,  at  all  in 
such  manner  as  the  common  history  repre- 
sents, unless  we  suppose  the  miraculous  uicts 
Intermixed  with  it  to  be  true  also.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  multi- 
tudes which  followed  him,  the  adherence  of  his 
disciples,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  chief 
priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  with  many  other 
facts  of  a  common  nature,  are  impossible  to  be 
accounted  for,  unless  we  allow  that  he  did  real- 
ly work  miracles.  And  the  same  observations 
hold,  in  general^f  the  other  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture history.  We  miffht  urge  that  a  particular 
argument  m  favour  of  the  miraculous  part  of 
the  Scripture  history,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
reluctance  of  manlund  to  receive  miraculous 
facts;  which  would  put  the  writers  and  readers 
very  much  upon  their  guard,  and  would  ope- 
rate as  a  strong  check  upon  tiie  publication  of 
a  miraculous  history  at  or  near  the  time  when 
the  miracles  were  said  to  be  performed;  and 
thus  it  would  serve  as  a  strong  confirmation  of 
such  a  history,  if  its  genuineness  be  previously 
granted. 

9.  In  connection  with,  the  preceding  prop<K 
sition  we  may  observe,  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine  authority. 
Porphyry  in  effect  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  in  its  reference  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  oy  being  unable  to  devise  a  method  of 
invalidating  its  divine  authority  implied  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  which  it  coi^ 
tains,  without  asserting  that  they  were  written 
afler  the  event,  or  that  they  were  forgeries^ 
Many  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  and  Nev 
Testaments  have  unquestionable  evidences  of 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  be  allowed 
genuine;  such  are  those  supplied  by  Moses's 
prophecy  concerning  the  captivity  of  the  Israel- 
ites, or  of  a  state  not  yet  erected;  Isaiah's  coo- 
oeming  Cyrus;  Jeremiah's  concerning  thedtf* 
ration  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  Christ's 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalemi  sad 
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the  captiYity  that  waft  to  follow;  St.  Mm'«  oon* 
cerning  the  great  corruption  of  the  ChrUtian 
church;  and  Danitrs  concerning  the  fourth 
empire  in  its  declension;  which  last  was  ezr 
tant  in  the  time  of  Porphyry,  at  least ;  that  is, 
before  the  events  which  it  rq>resent8.  The  truth 
of  the  proposition  might  also  be  argued  from  the 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines  con- 
Uined  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  no  respect  suiting 
the  supposed  authors,  or  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived,  their  education  or  occupation;  so  that, 
if  they  were  the  real  authors,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  admitting  thu  divine  assistance. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition,  namely^  that 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  infers 
their  genuineness,  will  be  readily  and  univer- 
sally  acknowledged.  Moreover,  the  truth  oi 
the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
proves  their  divine  authority.  Such  is  the  frame 
of  the  tiumaa  mind,  that  the  Scripture  history, 
allowed  to  be  true,  must  convmce  us  that 
Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  were 
endued  with  a  power  greater  than  human,  and 
acted  by  the  authority  of  a  Being  of  tlie  high- 
est wisdom  and  goodness.  By  such  mode  of 
reasoning  it  is  sho^vn  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts 
contained  in  them,  and  their  divine  authority, 
appear  to  be  so  connected  with  each  other, 
that,  any  one  being  established  upon  independ- 
ent prinoiples,  the  other  two  may  be  interred 
from  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures^  see  Inspiration. 

10.  Another  areument  in  favour  of  the  genu^ 
ineness  of  the  books  of  tiie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mentSy  and  of  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts 
contained  in  th^n,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
^nfttmer  in  which  they  have  been  transmitted 
down  ftora  one  aee  to  another;  resembling 
that  in  which  sdl  other  genuine  books  and  true 
histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  posterity. 
As  tlie  works  of  the  GreciE  and  Roman  writers 
were  considered  by  these  nations  as  having 
been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors  in 
n  continued  succession,  from  the  times  when 
the  respective  authors  lived,  so  have  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  been  accounted  by  the 
Jews,  and  those  of  the  New  by  the  Christians ; 
and  it  ^  an  additional  evidence  in  the  last  case, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  a  distinct 
nation,  imM  a  great  mvltitudo  of  people  dispers- 
ed through  all  the  nations  of  the  Homan  em- 
pire, and  even  extending  itself  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  empire.  As  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  always  believed  the  principal  facts  of 
their  historical  books,  so  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians did  more,  and  never  seem  to  have  doubt- 
ed of  the  truth  of  any  part  of  theirs.  In  short 
—whatever  can  be  said  of  the  traditional  a«- 
thofity  dne  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers — 
aometning  analogous  to  this,  and  for  the  most 

5 art  of  greater  weight,  may  be  urged  for  the 
ewish  and  Christian.  Now,  as  all  sober  mind- 
ed nersons  admit  the  books  usually  ascribed  to 
theGicek  and  Roman  historians,  philosophers, 
fte,  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal  faets  re- 
lated er  alluded  to  in  them  to  be  troC)  and  that 
one  cliicf  evidence  for  this  is  the  general  tradi- 
tMKMury  one  here  rooited.  they  ought,  therefore, 


le  pav  the  same  regaid  to  the  booloi  of  ihs  OU 
and  New  Testaments,  since  there  are  the  ismi^ 
or  even  greater,  reasons  for  it  Beside,  tlMsi 
traditionary  evidences  are  sufficient;  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  real  argument,  as  well  ai  oiies^ 
kamin$mffoT  receiving  books  thus  handed  down 
to  us.  For  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  whok 
nations  ehould  either  be  imposed  upon  them- 
selves, or  concur  to  deceive  others  by  forgeries 
of  books  or  of  focts.  These  bo<^  and  facta 
must  therefore,  in  general,  be  genuine  and  true; 
and  it  is  a  strong  additional  evidence  of  thi^ 
that  all  nations  must  be  jealous  of  forgeries  for 
the  same  reasons  that  we  are. 

11.  We  may  proceed  to  state  foither,  thai 
the  great  importance  of  the  histories,  precepU, 
promises,  threatenings,  and   pitmheeies  cos* 
taiaed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  evidence  both  of 
their  genuineness,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  pria- 
cipal  faets  mentioned  in  them.    The  histoiy 
of  the  creation,  fall,  deluge,  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs,  dispersion  of  mankind,  calling  of 
Abraham,  descent  of  Jacob  with  hiff  family  mis 
Egypt,  and  the  preeepts  of  abstaining  (rtm, 
blood,  and  of  circumcision,  were  .of  such  cop- 
cem,  either  to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  the 
Israelites  in  particular,  and  some  of  them  of  to 
extraordinary  a  nature,  as  that  it  ooukl  not  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  people  amon^ 
whom  the  account  given  of  them  m  Geoeiii 
was  first  Dublished,  whether  they  ceeeived  them 
or  not,    6n  the  supposition  that  this  accouat 
was  forst  published  amonf  the  Israelites  by 
Moses,  and  then  confirmed  dv  dear,  univenol, 
uninterrupted  tradition,  it  will  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  it  should  be  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  omong  the  Jews,  and  received  by  thai 
as  indubitable.    But,  supposing  the  account  to 
be  false,  or  that  there  was  no  such  vesti^ 
and  evidences  of  these  histories  and  precepts, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could 
have  happened,  let  the  time  of  publication  be 
what  it  may.    If  early,  the  people  wouU  reject 
at  once  the  account,  for  want  of  a  clear  tra^ 
dition ;  if  late,  it  would  be  natural  to  inquire 
how  the  author  was  informed  of  things  never 
known  before  to  others.    As  to  other  cosmO' 
goniee  and  theogonies  current  among  Pagans, 
which  ore  evident  fictions,  they  furnish  no  jmt 
objection  against  the  Mosaic  history,  beeaose 
they  were  generally  regarded  merely  as  amus*  < 
ing  fictions;  and  yet  they  concealed  in  figuiei,! 
or  expressed  in  plain  wonis,  some  truths  wliicfc 
agree  with  the  ix)ok  of  Genesis,  and  afford  a 
strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  thii' 
book.    With  respect  to  the  law  of  Moses,  tliif 
was   extremely    ourdensome,   expensive,  and  I 
severe,  particularly   in    its   reference   to  the| 
crime  of^  idolatry,  to  which  mankind  were  then 
extravagantly  prone;  and  it  was  absurd,  ae-< 
cording  to  human  judgment,  in  the  instances  < 
of  prohibiting  their  furnishing  themselves  with 
horses  for  war,  and  of  commanding  all  the  I 
males  of  the  whole  nation  to  appear  at  Jcnisa- 
lem  three  times  a  year.    Nevertheless,  it  claiiof 
a  divine  authority,  and  appeals  to  facts  of  ihe 
most  notorious  land,  and  to  customs  and  oei*- 
monios  of  the  most  peculiar  nature,  as  thi 
memorials  of  theae  facts.    Can  ire  then  cob 
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tan  tlHt  any  notion,  iriili  toeh  motivea  to 

Rjttf,  tad  sadi  opportunities  of  detectin^^  the 

ftrgerf  of  the  books  of  Elxodm,  LeTiticua, 

Ifomlas,  and  Denteronomy,  should  vet  reeeive 

AaUy  and  suhrait  to  this  heaTy  yoxe  t   That 

fte  Jews  did  submit  to  the  taw  of  Moses  in 

tbtae  eircamstances,  is  erident  from  the  books 

of  (he  Old  and  New  Testaments,  if  we  allow 

them  the  least  truth  and  genuineness,  or  eren 

tram  profime  writers,  and  from  the  present 

flteerrance  of  it  by  the  Jews  scattered  tnrouff h 

all  the  kin^oma  of  the  workl.    Should  it  oe 

said  that  other  nations  hare  ascribed  divine 

authority  to  their  lawg^irers,  and  submitted  to 

nrj  severe  lows,  it  may  be  alleged  in  reply  to 

this,  that  the  pretences  of  lawgiTsrs  among 

the  ragans  to  inspiration,  and  iht  submission 

of  the  people,  may  be  accoimted  for  from  their 

peculiar  circumstances   at  the  time,  without 

nconngto  real  inspiration;  and  more  espo- 

cially  if  ve  admit  the  patriarchal  rerelations 

idated  by  Moses,  and  his  own  divine  legation. 

Sf  Heathen  lawgirers  copied  after  these,  ana 

hence  we  derive  a  strong  argument  in  their 

frvoor.     Beside,    no  instance  occurs  among 

the  Pagans  of  a  bod^  of  laws  framed  at  once 

asd  remainiiig  invariable;  whereas  the  body 

politic  of  the  Israelites  assumed  a  compleCe 

lana  at  onee,  and  haa  preserved  it,  with  little 

fariaiioo,  to  the  present  time,  and  under  many 

dtema]  disadvantages;  thus  supply  in£^  us  with 

aa  instance  altoeether  without  paraBeli  and 

lowing  the  faigh  opinion  which  they  enter- 

taiaad  of  the  great  importance  of  their  law. 

la  short,  of  aU  the  fictions  or  forgeries  that 

en  hanpea  among  any  people,  the  most  im- 

prabaUe  is  that  of  the  Jewish  body  of  civil 

lavi,  sad  seems  to  be  utterly  imposnbU. 

12.  If  we.  fiarther  examine  the  history  con- 
taiaerf  in  the  booits  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
SamiKl^Ungs,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe^ 
niah,  and  extending  from  the  death  of  Moees 
to  the  refistabliahmeot  of  the  Jews  after  the 
BahyVmish  captivity  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
ve  dail  find  a  variety  of  important  fiicts,  most 
of  vhieh  must  be  sc^posed  to  leave  such  ves> 
tiga  of  themselves,  either  external  and  visible, 
orisiafiiB]  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the 
pnpH  as  woald  Terify  them  if  true,  or  cause 
tte  tobe  fciected  if  false.  The  conquest  of 
tk  iaad  of  Canaan,  the  division  of  it,  and  the 
■ppoiatmoit  of  cities  for  the  priests  and  Le- 
w  by  Jorima ;  the  frequent  slaveries  of  the 
IiTKhies  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  and  their 
deiEveruiee  by  the  judges ;  the  creation  of  a 
^B^dom  by  Samuel;  the  translation  of  this 
b>9km  from  Saul's  fiamUhr  to  David,  with  his 
CM^ttests ;  the  eiory  of  Solomon's  kingdom ; 
tbhoildiagof  lae  temple;  the  dirision  of  the 
^>>9dasi ;  the  idolatrous  worship  set  up  at  Dan 
•idfiethd;  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  by 
(^hinesof  Assyria;  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 
^  Nflboehadnezzar;  the  osstruction  of  their 
'^pie;  thrir  retam  under  Cyrus,  rebuilding 
^  tcBi|^  under  Darius  Hystanpes,  and  re- 
yiialimnt  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
hf  Eoa  and  Nehemiah :— these  events  are 
y*  «f  thea  the  most  glorious,  and  some  of 
^■MtWmosi  rnveaehful,  that  can  happen  u> 
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any  people.  How  can  we  reconcile  forgeries 
of  such  opposite  kinds,  and  especially  as  they 
are  interwoven  together  by  various  complicated 
and  nccesseuy  connections,  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  separation  1  The  facts,  indeed,  are  of 
such  importance,  notoriety,  and  pennanencv 
in  their  effects,  that  no  particular  persons 
among  the  Israelites  coula  first  project  the 
design  of  feigning  them,  that  their  own  people 
would  not  concur  with  such  a  design,  and  that 
neighbouring  nations  would  tiot  permit  the  fic- 
tion to  pass.  Nothing  but  the  m vincible  evi> 
denee  of  the  facts  hei*e  alleged,  could  induce 
a  jealous  multitude  among  the  Israelites  or 
neighbouring  nations  to  acquiesce.  This  must 
be  acknowledged  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
several  books  were  published  in  or  near  the 
times  when  the  fhcts  that  are  recorded  in  them 
happened.  But  suppose  all  these  historical 
booKs  forged  by  Ezra ;  the  hypothesis  is  evi- 
dently impossible.  Things  so  importaM  and 
notonous,  so  honourable  and  so  reproachful  to 
the  people  for  whose  sake  they  were  for^ied, 
would  nave  been  rejected  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, unless  there  were  the  strongest  and 
moat  genuine  traces  of  these  things  already 
among  the  people.  They  must  therefore,  in 
port  at  least,  be  true.  If  it  be  said  that  addi- 
tions were  made  by  Ezra,  these  addKions  musi 
have  been  either  of  important  or  trivial  mat* 
ten.  On  the  first  supposition,  the  difficulty 
already  stated  recurs;  and  if  the  important 
facts  are  true,  what  possiUe  motive  could  have 
induced  Ezra  to  make  additions  of  no  impor- 
tance 1  Beside,  if  any  anciem  writings  wera 
extant,  Ezra  must  either  copy  after  them,  which 
destroys  the  present  supposition,  or  differ  from 
and  oppose  them,  which  would  betray  him.  If 
there  were  no  such  ancient  writings,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  led  to  inquire  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  importance,  for  what  reason  Ezra  was 
so  particular  in  things  of  which  there  was 
neitner  any  memory,  nor  account  in  writing. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  people  did  not  regard 
what  Ezra  had  thus  foiigfed,  this  reduces  the 
subject  in  question  to  mattera  of  small  or  of  no 
importance.  Beside,  why  should  Ezra  write 
if  no  one  would  read  or  regard  )  Farther:  E^ra 
must  have  had,  like  other  men,  friends,  ene- 
mies, and  rivals ;  and  some,  or  all  of  these, 
would  have  been  a  check  upon  him,  and  a  ae- 
curity  against  him,  in  matters  of  importance. 
If  we  siq>pose  these  books,  instead  of  having 
been  forged  at  once,  to  have  been  forged  suc- 
cessively, at  the  interval  of  one,  two,  or  three 
centuries  after  the  facts  related,  we  shall  in- 
volve ourselves  in  the  same  or  similar  difficul- 
ties. Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  forgery  of  the  annals  of  the  braelites 
appean  to  be  unpossible,  as  well  as  that  of  ths 
body  of  their  civil  laws.  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
amme  the  books  of  Esther,  Job,  the  Psalmsj 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles ;  and  we 
might  proceed  to  the  Prophecies ;  but  this  will 
be  resumed  under  the  article  Propkaey,  For 
the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.    See  Gospbi.,  and  Cmna* 

TLklflTT. 

13.  We  shall  here  subjoin  some  general  «■!• 
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ileiices  in  attestatkm  of  the  truth  of  tho  books 
of  Scripture.    That  Jews  and  Chriatiana  have 
thoug;ht  their  sacred  bodes  rery  highly  impor- 
tant, most  genuine,  and  tnie,  am>ears  from  the 
persecutions  and  sufierinjp  wnich  they  have 
undergone  on  account  of  their  attadmient  to 
them,  and  because  they  would  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  surrender  them.    The  preservation  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  probably  the  first  book  writ- 
ton  in  any  language,  whilst  many  others  of  a 
later  date  have  bmi  lost,  shows  the  great  ro- 
gard  that  has  been  paid  to  it ;  and  fiom  this 
circumstance  we  may  infer  that  this  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
preserved  on  account  of  their  imj)ortance,  or 
nrom  some  other  cause,  equally  evincing  their 
genuineness  and  truth.    The  great  value  s^ 
«tpon  these  books  appears  also  from  the  many 
early  translations  and  paraphrases  of  them;  and 
tliese  translations  and  paraphrases  serve  to  cor- 
rect errors  that  are  unavoidable  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  to  secure  their  integrity  and  purity. 
The  hesitation  and  difficulty  with  which  some 
few  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received 
into  the  canon,  show  the  great  care  and  con- 
cern of  the    primitive   Christians   about   the 
canon,  and  tne  high  importance  of  the  books 
admitted  into  it :  and  anoid  a  strong  evidence 
of  their  genuineness  and  truth.     The  same 
observation  is  in  a  degree  applicable  to  the 
Jewish  canon.    Moreover,  the  religious  hatred 
and  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  between  several  of 
tlte  ancient  sects  among  the  Christians,  con- 
vince us  of  what  importance  they  all  thought 
i  their  sacred  books,  and  disposed  them  to  watch 
-over  one  another  with  a  jealous  eye.    Farther: 
>  viie  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
.New  Testaments  may  be  evinced  from  the  lan- 
.  guage,  style,  and  manner  of  writing  used  in 
'wem.    The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  was  wriuen,  being  the  language 
>of  an  ancient  people,  who  had  liule  intercourse 
^with  their  neighbours,  would  not  change  so 
'fast  as  modem  lanfi;uage8  have  done,  since  dif- 
'forent  nations  have  been  variously  blended  with 
one  another  bv  the  extension  of  trade,  arts,  and 
sciences ;  ana  yet  some  changes  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Moses  and  that  of  Malachi.    The  bib- 
lical Hebrew  corresponds  so  exactly  to  this  cri- 
terion, as  to  afford  a  considerable  argument  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
-Old  Testament.    Beside,  these  books  have  too 
great  a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the  woric  of 
either  one  Jew,  or  of  anjr  set  of  contemporary 
Jews.    If  they  be  forgeries,  there  must  have 
boen  a  succession  of  impostors  indifferent  a^, 
who  concurred  in  the  same  iniquitous  desigjn. 
Again :   the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  oe 
spoken,  as  a  living  language,  soon  after  the 
tune  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in 
it  afler  it  became  a  dead  language.    Hence  it 
appears,  that  all  the  books  of  the  OM  Testa- 
ment must  at  least  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  as  they  coukl  not 
■  an  be  written  m  tne  same  age,  some  must  be 
mnxib  more  ancient,  and  this  would  reduce  us 


to  the  aecessity  of  suj^xwing  a  succession  oi 
conspirine  impostors.    Moreover^  there  is,  as 
we  have  idready  observed,  a  siraphcity  of  style, 
and  an  unaffected  manner  of  writing^  in  all  tbs 
bookfl  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  a  8tron| 
evidence  of  their  genuineness.    The  style  m 
the  New  Testament,  in  particular,  is  not  only 
simple  and  unaffected,  but  is  Greek  influenced 
by  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  exactly  answers  to 
the  circumstances  of  time,  places,  and  peraoni. 
To  which  we  may  odd,  that  the  narrations  and 
precepts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  oelivered  without  hesitation;  the  writers 
teaching  as  having  authority  :  and  this  circum- 
stance IS  peculiar  to  those  who  unite,  with  a 
dear  knowledge  of  what  they  deliver,  a  perfect 
integrity  of  heart.    But  a  farther  argument  &r 
the  genuineness  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is 
supplied  by  the  very  ^reat  number  of  particu- 
lar circumstances  or  time,  place,  persons,  ^, 
mentioned  in  them.    It  is  needless  to  reoonnt 
these;  but  they  are  incomptitible  with  forged 
and  false  accounts,  that  do  not  abound  in  such 
particularities,  and  the  want  of  which  furnishes 
a  suspicion  to  their  discredit.    Compare,  in 
this  respect,  Manetho's  account  of  the  d]riias- 
tics  of  Egypt,  Ctesias's  of  the  Assyrian  longs, 
and   those  which  the  technical  chronologerc 
have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
which  are  defective  in  such  particulars,  with 
the  history  by  Thucydides  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  with  Ceesar's  of  the  war  in  Gaol, 
and  the  difference  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
Dr.  Foley's  admirable  treatise,  entitled,  "  Hora 
PaulifUB"  affords  very  valuable  illustrations  of 
this  arfmnent  as  it  respects  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.    The  agree- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  with  history,  natural 
and  civil,  is  a  farther  proof  of  their  genuine- 
ness and  truth.    The  history  of  the  foS  agrees 
in  an  eminent  manner  both  with  the  obvious 
facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death^  with 
what  we  see  and  feel  every  day,  and  with  all 
our  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  frame  (d 
the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  social  life,  and 
the  origin  of  evil.     Natural  history  bears  a 
strong  testimony  to  Moses's  account  of  the 
deluge.    Civil  history  affords  many  evidences 
which  corroborate  Oie  same   account.     (See 
Deluge.)    The  Mosaic  account  of  the  confVisioa 
of  laxiguages,  of  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  sons, 
and  of^the  state  of  religion  in  the  ancient  post- 
diluvian world,  is  not  only  rendered  probable, 
but  is  in  a  very  high  degree  established,  by 
many  collateral  arg^uments.   See  Confusion  op 
Languages,  and  DmsiON  or  the  EIartb. 

14.  The  agreement  of  the  bodes  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  with  themselves  and  with 
each  other^  affords  another  argument  both  of 
their  ^nuineness  and  truth.  The  laws  of  the 
Israelites  are  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
referred  to,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  oireet 
and  indirect,  in  we  historical  books,  in  the 
Psalms,  and  in  the  Prophecies.  The  histo- 
rical fhcts  also  in  the  preceding  books  afs 
often  referred  to  in  those  that  succeed,  and  t9 
the  Psalms  and  Prophecies.  In  like  mamuKt 
the  Gospels  have  the  greatest  harmony  wilii 
each  other,  and  the  E^nsdet  of  St.  Panl  ^^ 


tke  Aeb  of  the  Apoatles;  and,  ndeeii,  there  k 
searedf  any  book  of  either  the  OM  or  New 
Twrtingitf,  which  may  not  be  shown  to  refer 
to  many  of  the  rest,  in  one  way  or  other.  For 
the  ilbstration  of  this  argument,  let  os  suppose 
thit  ao  more  remained  of  the  Roman  wnten 
thin  LiTy.TuUy,  and  Horace;  would  ther  not, 
by  their  references  to  the  same  facts  and  cus- 
toms, by  the  sameness  of  stjle  in  the  same 
WTitfr,  and  difference  in  the  dilTerent  ones,  and 
r.Bfflberless  other  soch  like  circumstances  of  eri- 
tial  consideration,  prove  themseiTes,  and  one 
Bsother  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal  facts 
reUied,  or  alhKied  to,  to  be  truel  Whoever 
vUl  &{^y  thii  reasoning  to  the  present  case 
viU  perceiTe,  that  the  numberless  minute,  di- 
Tcct,  and  indirect  agreements  and  coincidences, 
that  pTcsent  themselves  to  all  diligem  readen 
of  the  Scriptures,  prove  their  truUi  and  genu- 
ioenest  beyond  all  contradiction. 

The  harmony  and  agreement  of  the  several 
writers  of  the  Old  and  liew  Testament  appear 
the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that 
their  various  p&rts  were  penned  by  several 
hands  in  very  different  conditions  of  life,  from 
the  throne  and  sceptre  down  to  the  lowest  de- 
^,  and  in  very  distant  ages,  through  a  long 
laterral  of  time  \^  which  would  natuiSilly  have 
led  a  spirit  of  imposture  to  have  varied  its 
Khemes,  and  to  have  adapted  tJiem  to  different 
itatiooa  in  the  world,  and  to  the  different  vicis- 
studes  of  every  age.  David  wrote  about  four 
hundred  years  after  Moses,  and  Isaiah  about 
tvo  hondred  and  fifty  after  David,  and  Matthew 
Dtore  than  seven  hundred  years  after  Isaiah; 
and  yet  these  authors,  with  all  the  other  Pio- 
phtfa  aod  Apostles,  write  in  perfect  harmony, 
con/iniiing  tne  authority  of  their  predecesson, 
iabooriog  to  reduce  the  people  to  the  observ- 
yuz  of  their  instructions,  and  loudly  exclaim^ 
(0^  ag;iinst  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  them, 
ud  deoooncin^  the  severest  judgments  against 
*Qcli  as  continued  disobedient.  Consequently, 
tt  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though 
they  all  claim  a  divine  authority,  yet  write  m 
pcwi  oonnection  and  haimony,  mutually  con- 
■nniogthe  doctrine  and  testimony  of  each  other, 
^  eoocorring  to  establish  the  very  same  reli- 
Ipoos  tmhs  and  principles,  it  is  a  strong  proof 
ihat  they  all  derived  their  instructions  from  the 
luie  fountain,  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  and  were  in- 
M  under  the  direction  and  illumination  of 
(h^  same  8{>irit.  This  leads  us  to  add,  that  the 
3iuty  of  design^  which  appean  in  the  dispensa- 
^B*  reeofded  in  the  Scnpturesj  is  an  argument 
w  only  of  their  truth  and  genumeness,  but  also 
of  their  divine  authority.  In  order  to  perceive 
^  ibree  of  this  argument,  it  is  only  necessajy 
to  inquire  what  this  design  is,  and  how  it  is 
?*f«ed  by  the  series  of  events  and  divine  in- 
^Apoeitions  reeoided  in  the  Scriptures.  (See 
^9esM<w».)  It  should  also  be  considered, 
^  the  historical  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
painniess,  truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the 
^^■paiea,  do  not  become  less  from  age  to  age; 
H*  the  eoDtrary,  it  may  rather  be  presuiMd 
ll^l^^  iaersaae^  Since  the  three  great  eon- 
^ipc  wheats  of  printing,  the  lefonnation  of 
"■V*  IB  tbHs  westsn  partsi  and  the  rqstora- 


tioB  of  letters,  to  many  more  evklenoes  and  oo- 
inddenees  have  been  discovered  in  favour  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  as  may  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  supply  the  want  of  those 
that  have  been  lost  in  the  preoedin{^  times; 
and  as  this  accumulation  of  evidences  is  likely 
to  continue,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  at  length  become  irresistible  to  all  and 
silence  even  everv  gainsayer. 

15.  The  moral  characters  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  ApcHstles,  prove  the  truth  and  divine 
authority  ox  the  Scriptures.  The  characters  of 
the  persons  who  are  said  in  the  Scriptures  to 
have  had  divine  communications,  and  a  divine 
mission,  are  so  mudi  superior  to  the  oharac 
ters  that  occur  in  common  life,  that  we  ca  a 
scarcely  account  for  the  more  eminent  indivi« 
duals,  an4  much  less  so  for  so  large  a  succes- 
sion of  them,  continued  through  so  many  a^ges, 
without  allowing  the  divine  communications 
and  assistance  which  they  allege.  Notwith- 
standing considerable  imperfections  that  per- 
tained to  many  of  these  eminent  persons,  and 
the  occasional  offences  charg^eable  upon  one 
or  two  of  them;  yet  the  impartial  reader  should 
consider  whether  the  PropheU,  Apostles,  Ac, 
were  not  so  much  superior,  not  only  to  man- 
kind at  an  average,  but  even  to  the  best  men 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  not  fair- 
ly to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  powen  of 
human  nature.  If  this  statement  snould  not 
be  conceded,  their  charactera,  however,  are  too 
good  to  allow  the  supposition  of  an  impious  fratid 
and  imposture,  which  must  have  been  the  case 
if  they  had  not  divine  authority.  Beside,  it 
shoiddbe  recollected,  that  the  undisguised  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  the  imperfections 
and  faults  of  the  eminent  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  related,  furnishes  a  remarkable 
additional  evidence  for  the  truth  of  those  parts 
of  the  Scripture  history  in  which  such  rela- 
tions occur,  beside  such  evidences  as  extend  to 
the  whole. 

16.  The  excellence  of  the  doctrine  contain- 
ed in  the  Scriptures  is  an  additional  evidence 
of  their  authority.  This  argument  has  great 
force  independently  of  all  other  considerations. 
Suppose,  u>r  instance,  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  which  eoes  under  the  name  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, was  not  loiown,  and  that  it  was  unsup- 
port«l  by  the  writers  of  the  primitive  times ; 
yet  such  are  thb  unaffected  simplicity  of  the 
narrations,  the  purity  of  the  doctrine,  and  the 
sincere,  piety  and  goodness  of  the  sentiments, 
that  it  carries  its  own  authority  with  it.  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  m  general  to  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  so 
that  if  there  was  no  other  book  in  the  world 
b^ide  the  Bible,  a  man  could  not  reasonably 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  If  all 
other  arguments  were  set  aside,  we  may  con- 
clude from  this  single  consideration,  that  the 
authora  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, whoever  they  were,  cannot  have  made 
a  false  claim  to  divine  authority.  The  Scrip- 
tures contain  doctrines  concerning  Gk)d,  pro- 
vidence, a  fiiture  state,  the  duty  of  man,  dee, 
far  more  pure  and  sublime  tlum  can  in  any 
W4y  be  f jQoonnted  ifu  from  the  natural  powciv 
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of  men,  so  eirettmstanced  ai  the  saered  writen 
were.  Let  the  reader  consider  whether  it  can 
be  reasonably  supposed,  that  Jewish  shmherda, 
fehcrmen,  &.C.  should,  both  before  and  aher  the 
rise  of  the  Heathen  philosophy,  so  fkr  txoeed 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  aoeompliah- 
mcnts  in  other  nations^  by  any  other  means 
than  divine  communications.  Indeed,  no  writ- 
ers, from  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  present 
times,  are  equal  to  the  penmen  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  true  ezcelr 
lence,  utility  and  dignity;  and  this  is  surely 
such  an  internal  criterion  of  their  divine  au- 
thority, as  ought  not  to  be  resisted. 

17.  The  many  and  spneat  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  the  wond  from  the  patriarchal, 
JTudaical,  and  Christian  revelations,  confinn  the 
whole.  These  advantages  relate  partly  to  the 
knowledge,  and  partly  to  the  practice,  of  reli- 
eion.  The  internal  worth  and  excellence  of 
tne  Scriptures,  as  containing  the  best  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  holiness,  consolation,  and 
nope,  and  their  consequent  utility  and  import- 
ance in  a  moral  and  practical  vieWj  Ailly  and 
directly  demonstrate  their  divine  original.  For 
an  enlarged  view  of  this  branch  of  evidence  see 

CHRISTlANrrY. 

BIBLISTS,  or  BI6LICI,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  doctors  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  who  expounded  the  sacred  writings 
in  their  public  schools,  and  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish their  doctrines  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  op])08ition  to  uncertain  traditions,  or 
the  speculations  of  the  schools.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  the  Pietists  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury formed  what  they  call«i  Biblical  coUeges, 
for  expounding  the  Scriptures. 

OlElt    See  Burul. 

BILDAD,  the  Shuhite,  one  of  Job's  friends, 
thought  by  some  to  have  descended  from  Shuah, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketundi,  Job  ii,  11: 
▼UI,  xvui,  xxv. 

BILHAH,  Rachers  handmaid,  s^ven  by  her 
to  Jacob  her  husband,  as  a  concubinary  wife, 
that,  through  her  she  might  have  a  son,  Qtn. 
XXX,  3,  4,  &c.    See  Barrenness. 

BIND.  To  bind  and  loose  are  taken  for 
condemning  and  absolving :  "  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven," 
Matt  xvi,  19.  By  binding  and  loosing,  in  the 
langua^  of  the  Jews,  is  understood,  likewise, 
permitting  and  forbidding;  or  declaring  any 
thin^  in  a  judicial  manner  to  be  permitted  or 
forbidden ;  and  on  the  promotion  of  their  doe- 
tors,  they  put  the  keys  into  their  hands  wiUi 
these  words,  "  Receive  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing.''  So  our  Lorcf  says,  *'I  am  not 
come  to  destroy."  to  unloose  or  dissolve,  "  the 
law,  but  to  frdfll,"  that  is,  to  confirm  Kod  et- 
Ublish  it,  Matt  v,  17.    See  Kets. 

BIRD,  ->ii»,  a  common  name  for  all  birds, 
but  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sparrow  in  par- 
ticular. 

Birds  are  distinguished  by  the  Jewirii  legis- 
lator into  clean  and  unclean.  Such  as  fed 
vpon  grain  and  seeds  wmps  allowed  for  food, 


and  mich  as  davoufad  fleih  aad  camm.wwf 
prohibited^ 

Moses,  to  inspire  the  Israelites  with  senti 
ments  of  tenderness  toward  the  brute  creation, 
commands  them,  if  they  find  a  bird's  nest^  not 
to  take  the  dam  with  the  young,  but  to  au&t 
the  old  one  to  fly  away,  and  to  take  the  young 
only,  Deut.  xxii,  6.  This  is  one  of  those  mer- 
eifril  constitutions  in  the  law  of  Moses  which 
respect  the  animal  creation,  and  tended  to  hii> 
manize  the  heart  of  that  people^  to  excite  ia 
them  a  sense  of  the  divine  providence  extend* 
ing  itself  to  all  creatures,  anid  to  teach  them  to 
exercise  their  dominion  over  them  with  gentle- 
ness. Beside,  the  young  never  knew  the  sweeii 
of  liberty  ;  the  dam  did :  they  might  be  taken 
and  usecl  for  any  lawful  purpose ;  but  the  dam 
must  not  be  brought  into  a  state  of  captivity. 
The  poet  Phocylides  has  a  maxim,  in  hb  ad- 
monitory poem,  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
sacred  texts  >— 

Mnrlpi  i*  tfirpoXlwtis^  !»'  1;^  wiXi  fiicM  vttmis. 

Nor  from  a  nest  take  all  the  birdi  awaj, 
The  mother  spare,  ahe'll  breed  a  fature  day* 

It  appears  thiU  the  ancients  hunted  birds. 
Baruch,  iii,  17.  speaking  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, says,  *'  They  had  their  pastime  with  the 
fowls  of  the  air;"  and  Daniel,  iii,  38,  teUi 
Nebuchadnezzar  that  G^  had  made  the  fowls 
of  the  air  subject  to  him. 

Birds  were  ofiered  in  sacrifice  on  many  oc- 
casions. In  the  sacrifices  for  sin,  he  who  had 
not  a  lamb,  or  a  kid,  "  might  ofier  two  turtles, 
or  two  young  pigeons ;  one  for  a  sin-oflering, 
the  oUier  for  a  bumt-ofiering.  These  he  pca- 
sented  to  the  priest,  who  offered  that  M 
which  was  for  the  sin-offering,  and  wrung  off 
the  head  from  the  neck,  but  did  not  divide  it 
ammder;  the  other  he  was  to  offer  for  a  burnt- 
offering,"  Lev.  V,  7,  8i  When  a  man  who  had 
been  smitten  with  a  leprosy  waa  healed,  he 
came  to  the  entrance  of  ttie  camp  of  Israel,  and 
the  priest  went  out  to  inspect  lum,  whether  he 
were  entirely  cured,  Lev.  xiv,  5,  6.  Afler  this 
inspection,  the  leprous  person  came  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  offered  two  Uvine 
sparrows,  or  two  birds;  (pure  birds,  those  oi 
which  it  was  lawAU  to  eat;)  he  made  a  wisp 
with  brcmches  of  cedar  and  hvssop,  tied  to- 
ffether  with  a  thread,  or  ecanet  nbbon;  he 
nlled  an  earthen  pot  with  running  water,  that 
the  blood  of  the  bird  might  be  mingled  with  it; 
then  the  priest,  dipping  the  bunch  of  hyssop 
and  codar  into  the  water,  sprinkled  with  it  the 
leper  who  was  healed ;  aAer  which  he  lot  loose 
the  living  bird^  to  fly  where  it  would.  In  Pales- 
tine dead  bodies  were  sometimes  left  expoaed 
to  birds  of  prey,  as  appears  from  Scripture; 
but,  generally,  they  were  buried  in  the  even- 
ing :  even  criminals  were  taken  down  from  the 
gallows. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  or  PRIMOGENIT0RB, 
the  ri^ht  of  the  first-bom  or  eldest  son.  The 
birthnght,  or  right  of  primogenitura,  had  many 
privilegea  annexed  to  it  The  first-born  was 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  Exod.  xxii,  39;  had  a 
double  portion  of  the  estate  allotted  him,  DeMt 
jcxi,  17;  had  a  digmty  and  ainhoritjr  oTC^.hti 
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bnttRB,  CfeiLiSiZ)3;  8iioM6dMl  in  um  ^ovm^ 
meat  of  the  family  or  Idngdom,  3  Chron.  zzi,  3 ; 
latf,  u  aeme  with  good  reaaon  auppoae,  in  ao« 
bat  thnet  to  the  priesthood  or  chief  eoTcn^ 
not  in  matters  eeelesiaaticaL  Jaoob,  naTing 
hoQ*ht  Esau's  birthriefat,  aoquiTed  a  tiUe  to  the 
pftrticular  blessine  of  his  dying  father ;  and,  ao> 
endiaglj,  he  had  eonngned  to  him  the  priri- 
lege  0?  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham,  tint  from  his  loins  the  Messiah 
•booU  ^ring;  a  jnrerogaiiTe  which  descended 
to  hta  postentj.  Reuben  forfeited  the  blessings 
of  hit  biftlui«ht,  as  we  see  by  the  express 
dedsrstton  of  nis  father  Jacob,  in  his  benedie- 
lioo  of  his  chUdren,  Gen.  xlix,  1,  Ac,  for  the 
crime  of  incest  with  his  father's  concubine,  on 
aeeooBt  of  which  his  tnbe  continued  all  along 
in  obscarit]^;  while  the  priesthood  was  confer- 
red OD  heri,  the  gOTermnent  on  Jodah,  and  the 
double  portion  on  Joseph,  to  descend  to  their 
respective  tribes.  And  this  pretaiinence  of 
the  first  bom  took  place  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  sanch  belonged  to  Cain,  before  his  for- 
fiotare  of  it,  as  it  did  to  Reuben  before  his. 
See  Genesis  iv,  7;  xlix,  3.  Thus  the  patri- 
uths,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  offered 
achfices,  and  were  priests  as  well  as  kings  in 
Uteir  xespeetiTC  families.  Gen.  xii,  7,  8 ;  xiii, 
18;  rrii,  7;  xzTi,85;  xxxi,  54 ;  xxxt,  7.  Job, 
io  Arabia,  acted  in  the  same  capacity,  Job  i, 
5;  and  it  is  highly  probable  thai,  among  the 
udent  Healhea  nations  in  general,  the  first- 
Wb  were  entitled  not  only  to  the  civil  autho- 
lity,  bat  also  to  the  priesthood.  This  seems  to 
Ikftve  been  the  case  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
Motei:  and  hence  Jehovah's  destroying  their 
fr«rbon,aa  it  was  the  last  miracle  wrou^  in 
dutt  coimtiy  befiyre  the  Exodus,  so  was  it  the 
most  dreadnil,  and  most  effectual  in  jirevailing 
on  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptiana  to  dismiss  the 
bndiles. 

BISHOP,  "v^pv,  MwTMrof ,  signifies  an  aventer, 

WOK  who  has  the  inflection  and  direction  of 

ny  thing.    Nehemiah  speaks  of  the  overseer 

•f  the  Levitea  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  xi,  29.    The 

Boa  eomraon  aceeptation  of  the  word  biskep 

uthai  in  Acts  xz,  S8,  and  in  St.  Panl's  Epistles, 

Philip,  i,  1,  where  it  sifnifies  the  pastor  of  a 

rhnndi  St.  Peter  calls  Jesus  Christ  "  the  Shep- 

M  and  Bishop  of  our  souls,"  1  Peter  ii,  2d; 

>Dd  8l  Paul  deacribea  the  qualities  requisite  in 

a  bishop,  1  Tim.  iii,  2-,  Titus  1, 2,  &c.    It  is 

Kt  improbable  that  the  overseers  of  Christ's 

c^^Qich  are  in  the  New  Testament  called  kwmi- 

*M,iTom  the  foUowing  paasage  in  Isaiah:  *'I 

vBl  tbo  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine 

•ffrsem**  (foimrtfvMf ,)  '*  righteousness,"  Isa.  Ix, 

n.  The  word,  as  used  by  the  Apostolic  writ^ 

^  vhen  referring  to  the  pastors  of  Christian 

^^]dKa,  fs  evidently  of  the  same  import  as 

F^^kt  or  elder  f  for  the  terms,  as  they  occur 

IB  the  New  Testament,  appear  to  be  aynony- 

V'^'v.  and  are  used  indifferently.    Thua  the 

**K  penons  that  are  called  ivtmrAm,  hiskaps 

^  «uo  called  d^w^yipi,  elders.    Hence,  when 

^PW  eame  to  Miletus,  he  sent  to  Ephesus 

^^  piesbyteta  of  the  church,  and  thus  sd- 

"'••i  them :   •*  Take  heed  unto  yourselves, 

«aiftathe  fieek  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 


bath  mads  yott*  (tha  pratbytert)  "Iviaxtfnt^ 
biahops,"  or  overseers,  Acu  xx.  17.  "  HerOi* 
says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  same  persons  are  denominated  pre9'> 
byters  and  bishops."  Nor  is  this  the  only  paa- 
sage in  which  we  find  the  terms  used  converti- 
blv.  In  Titus  i,  5,  it  is  said,  '*  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in 
Older  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders"  (GreeL  wfwffvrl^nt)  "in  every  city," 
and  then  it  follows  in  verse  7,  "  For  a  bishop" 
(irrOTmrw)*'mustbe  blameless."  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Apostle  Peter,  1  Peter  v,  I :  "  The 
elders"  (9p€909Ti^»wt)  "  which  are  among  you  I 
exhort ;  feed  the  flock  of  Qod  which  is  among 
you,  taking  ike  eversight  thereof  j  trmom^vTOf 
that  is,  discharging  the  office  of  biahops."  See 
Episcopact. 

BITHYNIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
stretehinr  alone  thtf  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus^or  Blade  &a,from  M^siato  Paphlaeonia; 
having  Phrygia  snd  Gkdaua  on  the  soutn.  In 
it  are  the  two  cities  of  Nic«a,or  Nice,  and 
Chalcedon:  both  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
histoTj,  on  account  of  the  general  councils 
held  m  them,  and  called  a&r  their  names. 
The  former  city  is  at  present  called  Is-Niok, 
and  the  latter  Kadi-Keni.  Within  this  eoimtry, 
aiao,  are  the  celebrated  mountains  of  Olympus. 
St.  Peter  addreased  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Uo- 
brew  Christians  who  were  scattered  through 
this  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

BITTER  HERBS.  C3n>-iD.  Exod.  xii,  8, 
and  Num.  ix,  U.  The  Jews  were  commanded 
to  eat  their  passover  with  a  sailed  of  bitter 
herbs;  but  whether  one  particular  plant  was 
intended,  or  any  kind  of  bitter  herbs,  has  been 
made  a  question.  By  the  Septuagint  it  is  ren- 
dered nt  wiKptltmi  by  Jerom,  *^cvm  lactmeit 
agrestUms ;"  and  by  the  On.  Venet.,  «vi  mcptaiv. 
Ut.  Geddes  remarks,  that  "  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  succory  or  wild  lettuce  is  meant*** 
The  Mischna  in  Petackim^  cap.  2,  reckons  t'et 
species  of  thes^  bitter  herbs:  I.  Chazareth, 
taken  for  lettuce:  2.  tJlsin,  supposed  to  be 
endive  or  succory :  3.  Tamca,  probaUv  tansy : 
4.  Charubbinim,  which  Bochart  thought  might 
be  the  nettle,  but  Scheuchzer  shows  to  be  the 
camomile:  5.  Meror,  the  sow-thistle,  or  dent- 
de-lion,  or  wild  lettuce.  Mr.  Fordcal  savs, 
'*the  Jews  in  Sana  and  in  Eeypt  eat  the  let- 
tuce with  the  paschal  lamb."  Ue  also  remarks, 
that  worn  ia  centaury,  of  which  the  young 
stems  are  eaten  in  February  and  March. 

BITTERN,  -nap.  Isa.  xiv,  23 :  xxxiv,  II ; 
and  Zephaniah  ii,  14.  Interpreters  have  ren- 
dered this  word  variously :  an  owl^  an  ospreM^  a 
iertoise,  a  fHtreupine,  and  even  an  <Aur.  "  How 
unhappy,"  says  Mr.  Harmer,  "that  a  word 
whicn  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
should  be  translated  by  three  different  words, 
and  that  one  of  them  should  be  otUr  /"  Isaiah, 
prophesying  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  savs 
that "  the  £c>rd  will  make  it  a  possession  tot 
the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water;"  and  Zepha- 
niah, ii,  14,  prophesying  against  Nineveh,  aays 
that "  the  cormorant  and  bittern  shall  lodge  in 
the  upper  lintels  of  it:  their  voice  shall  sing  in 
the  windowsL*'    Tha  Arabic  version  reads  *^«^ 
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1.^  Aetsc/ri&nig  to  Dr.  flliair,  the  kau- 
dara  is  "  of  the  bienem  of  a  capon,  but  of  a 
longer  body.  It  feeds  on  IHUe  siinibs  and 
insects,  like  the  graab  el  Sahofraj  frequenting, 
in  like  manner,  the  confines  of  the  desert?' 
Golius  interprets  it  tk$  bustard  g  and  Dr.  Russel 
■ays  that  the  Arabic  name  of  the  bustard  is 
"  houbry." 

BITTERNESS,  waters  of.    See  Adultbry. 

BLASPHEMY,  /9Xa<r^i|^r«,  properly  denotes 
cahmniff  detraeti&n,  reproachfiu  or  abusive  Ian- 
g^^g^t  against  whomsoever  it  be  vented.  That 
0\ao6tiiita  and  its  conjueates  are  very  often  ap- 
plied, says  Dr.  Oampbell.  to  reproaches  not 
aimed  against  Grod,  is  evident  from  the  fbliow- 
ing  passara:  Matt,  xii,  31,  39;  xxvii,  39; 
Mark  xv,99l;  Luke  xxii,65;  zxiiS,  39;  Rom. 
iii,  8:  xiv,  16;  1  Cor.  iv,  13;  x,  30;  Eph.  iv, 
81;  I  Tim.  vi,  4;  Thus  iii,  2;  1  Pet.  iv,  14; 
Jttdc  9,  10;  Acts  vi,  11,  13;  2  Pet.  ii,  10,  11; 
in  the  much  greater  part  of  which  the  En^sh 
translators,  sensible  that  they  could  admit  no 
such  application,  have  not  used  the  words  bias- 
pkeme  or  blaspheiny,  but  rail,  revile,  speak  evil, 
Ac.  In  one  of  the  passages  quoted,  a  reproach^ 
ftd  charge  brought  even  against  the  devil  is 
called  rpio-i;  ffXae^iiftfat,  Jude  9:  and  rendered 
by  them,  "railing  accusation.''  The  import 
of  the  word  fiXav^npita  is  fnalediceniia,  in  the 
largest  acceptation;  comprehending  all  sorts 
of  verbal  abuse,  imprecatton,  reviling,  and  ca- 
lumny. And  let  it  be  observed,  that  when 
such  abuse  is  mentioned  as  uttered  against 
Qod,  there  is  probably  no  change  made  m  the 
signification  of  the  word :  the  change  is  only 
in  the  application ;  that  is,  in  the  reference  to 
a  different  object.  The  idea  conveyed  in  the 
explanation  now  given  is  always  included, 
against  whomsoever  the  crime  be  committed. 
In  this  manner  every  tenn  is  understood  that 
is  applicable  to  both  God  and  man.  Thus  the 
meaning  of  the  word  disobey  is  the  same, 
whether  we  speak  of  disobeying  Gbd  or  of 
disobeying  man.  The  same  maybe  said  of 
believe,  honour,  fear,  &c.  As,  therefore,  the 
sense  of  the  term  is  the  same,  though  differ- 
ently applied,  what  is  essential  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  detraction  in  the  one  case,  is  es- 
sential also  in  the  other.  But  it  is  essential  to 
this  crime,  as  commonly  understood,  when 
committed  by  one  man  against  another,  that 
there  be  in  the  injurious  person  the  wilb  or 
disposition  to  detract  from  the  person  abused. 
Mere  mistake  in  re^rd  to  character,  especially 
when  the  mistake  is  not  conceived  by  him  who 
entertains  it  to  lessen  the  character,  nay,  is 
supposed,  however  erroneously,  to  exalt  it,  is 
never  construed  by  any  into  the  crime  of  de- 
famation. Now,  as  blasphemy  is  in  its  essence 
the  same  crime,  but  immensety  aggravated  by 
being  committed  against  an  object  infinitely 
superior  to  man,  what  is  fundamental  to  the 
▼cry  existence  of  the  crime  will  be  found  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  species  which  comes 
under  the  general  name.  There  can  be  no 
blasphemy,  therefore,  where  there  is  not  an 
impious  purpose  to  derogate  flrom  the  Divine 
Majestv,  ana  to  aliepate  the  minds  of  others 
Ihmi  tne  lote  and   reverence  of  God.    The 


UasphBDMr  is  no  other  than  the  ealvuBislsr 
of  Almighty  God.  To  eoostitnte  the  crine,  it 
is  as  necessanr  that  this  species  of  calumny  bB 
intentional.  He  must  be  one,  thereibre,  who 
hf  his  impious  talk  endeavours  to  inspire  othen 
with  the  same  irreverence  towards  the  Deity, 
or  perhaps,  abhorrence  of  him,  which  he  io' 
dulses  in  himself.  And  though,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  verj 
few  arrive  at  this  enormous  guilt,  it  ou^ht  not 
to  be  dissembled,  that  the  habitual  nronnstioo 
of  the  name  and  attributes  of  Grod  oy  common 
swearing,  is  but  too  manifest  an  approach  Uh 
ward  it.  There  is  not  an  entire  coincidence, 
the  latter  of  these  vices  minr  be  considered  as 
resulting^  solely  from  the  defect  of  what  is  eood 
jn  principle  and  disposition ;  the  former  non 
the  acquisition  of  what  is  evil  in  the  extreme: 
but  there  is  a  close  connection  between  them, 
and  an  insensible  gradation  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  To  accustom  one's  self  to  treat  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe  with  irreverent  fa- 
miliarity, is  the  first  step ;  malignly  to  arraien 
his  attributes,  and  revile  his  proviaence,  is  tne 
last.  The  fint  divine  law  published  against  it, 
"  He  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
(or  Jekovak,  as  it  is  in  the  Hd3rew)  "  ahall  be 
put  to  death,*'  Lev.  xxiv,  16,  when  considered 
along  with  the  incidents  that  occasioned  it, 
suggests  a  very  atrocious  offence  in  words,  w 
less  than  abuse  or  imprecations  vented  against 
the  Deity.  For,  in  wtiat  way  soever  the  ciiinc 
of  the  man  there  mentioned  be  interpreted,— 
whether  as  committed  against  the  true  God,  tbe 
Qod  of  Israel,  or  against  any  of  the  false  godi 
whom  his  Egyptian  father  worshipped,— -the  lav 
in  the  words  now  quoted  is  sufiUciently  explicit ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  story  plamly  show, 
that  the  words  which  he  had  used  were  deroga- 
tory from  the  Godhead,  and  shocking  to  the 
hearers.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  only  other 
memorable  instance  in  sacred  history,  namely, 
that  of  Rabshakeh,  it  will  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  solely  a  malignant  attempt,  in  woidi, 
to  lessen  men's  reverence  of  the  true  Qod,  and, 
by  vilifying  his  perfiscttons,  to  prevent  their 
placing  confidence  in  him,  which  ia  called  io 
Scripture  blasphemy,  when  the  word  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  sin  committed  directly 
against  Giod.  This  was  manifestly  the  atteniM 
of  Rabshakeh,  when  he  said,  '^Neither  wt 
Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,*'  (the 
word  is  JfAw«iA,y  "  saying,  Jehovah  will 
surely  deliver  us.  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the 
nations  delivered  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  1  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  of  Arpad  1  Where  are  the  gods 
of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Iva  1  Have  they 
delivered  Samaria  out  of  my  hand  1  Who  an 
they,  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that 
have  delivered  their  country  out  of  mine  hand, 
that  Jehovah  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of 
mine  hand  V  3  Kines  xvni,  30,  33-36. 

8.  It  will  naturally  occur  to  inquire,  what 
that  is,  in  particular,  which  our  Lorn  denoAi|i 
nates  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  : 
Matt,  xii,  31,  33;  Marie  iii,  28,  39;  Luloi 
xii,  10.  But  without  entering  minutely  ii4i» 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  mi^  sdSfll 
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ten  to  obsoTYe,  that  ^8  btasphemy  is  oertaiiily 
■o(  of  the  coBstnictive  kindj  but  direct,  mam- 
fttty  toad  maligiiBm.  Fnrst,  it  is  mentioned  at 
eoraptthended  under  the  same  ^nua  with 
ihtte  affainat  men,  and  contradiatineuiabed 
odI^  hr  me  objeet  Secondly,  it  ia  faruier  ex- 
plamed  by  being  called  speaking  against  m 
mh  eaaea :  9s  iv  Uwy  XSyov  gark  r»d  iiof  n9  dp' 
9^Ah9, — 9f  ^  ip  itwf  Kardi  rvB  mwi/itfre;  r99  iy(n, 
**  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  aeainat  the  Son 
oflfan." — ^"  Wboaoerer  apeaketn  againat  the 
Holy  Ghost"  The  expressions  are  the  same, 
k  eflect,  in  all  the  Evangelists  who  mention 
it,  and  imply  such  an  opposition  aa  is  both  in^ 
Icntional  and  malerolent.  This  cannot  have 
htm  the  case  of  all  who  disbelieved  the  mis- 
lion  of  Jesus,  and  even  decried  his  miracles ; 
mtny  of  whom,  we  have  reason  to  think,  were 
aAenrard  converted  by  the  Apostles.  But  it 
vas  the  wretched  case  of  some  who,  instinoed 
by  worldly  ambition  and  avarice,  slandered 
▼hat  they  knew  to  be  the  cause  of  God ;  and, 
agaimt  conviction,  reviled  his  work  aa  the 
operation  of  evil  spirits.  This  view  of  the  sin 
t^ainst  the  Holy  Ghost  is  confirmed  by  the 
arenmstances  under  which  our  Lord  spc^e. 

If  we  consider  the  Scripture  account  of  this 
on,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  Pharisees'  imputine  the 
minMsles  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Qhoat  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  for  our  Lord 
bad  JQit  healed  one  possessed  of  a  devil,  and 
upon  this  the  Pharisees  gave  this  malicious 
torn  to  the  miracle.  This  led  our  Saviour  to 
diseoorse  on  the  sin  of  Uasphemy.  The 
Phuiaees  were  the  persons  charged  with  the 
crime:  the  sin  itseli  manifestly  consisted  in 
SKrfiHng  what  was  done  by  the  finger  of  God 
to  the  agency  of  the  devil;  and  the  reason, 
therefore,  why  our  Lord  pronounced  it  unpar- 
dooeble,  is  plain ;  because,  by  withstanding  the 
eridence  of  miracles,  •  they  resisted  the  strong- 
er means  of  conviction,  and  that  wilfully  and 
B^pdignantly ;  and,  giving  wav  to  their  pas- 
noDs,  opprobriously  treeSed  that  Holr  Spirit 
vkoflu  they  ought  to  have  adored.  From  all 
vhieh  it  will  probably  follow,  that  no  person 
ein  now  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
8a?ioar  originally  intended  it ;  but  there  may 
be  tins  which  bear  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
it  This  appears  from  the  case  of  the  apos- 
tates mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
1o  whom  "  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins"  is  said 
to  remain;  whose  defection,  however,  is  not 
npiesented  so  much  as  a  direct  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  against  Christ,  whom  the 
apostate  Jewa  blasphemed  in  the  ayna^^ogues. 
h  implied,  however,  a  high  offence  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  also,  with  whose  gifts  they  had, 
proMbly,  been  endowed,  and  their  conduct 
mast  be  considered,  if  not  the  same  sin  as  that 
eommitted  by  the  Pharisees^  yet  as  a  conttnt- 
isng  with  it,  and  Uiua  as  placing  them  in  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  desperate  condition. 
Bven  apostacy  in  the  present  day,  although  a 
most  aggravated  and  perilous  offence,  cannot 
hi  eommitted  with  circumstances  of  equal 
HCraration  to  those  which  were  foand  in  the 


case  of  the  persons  mention^  by  8t^  Paul  | 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  certain,  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  think 
that  they  have  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  that  their  horror  of  it,  and  tne  trouble 
wmoh  the  very  apprehension  causes  them,  are 
the  sure  proofs  that  they  are  mistaken.  But 
although  there  may  be  now  fearful  approaches 
to  the  unpavdonabte  offence,  it  is  to  be  r^nem- 
bered  that  there  may  be  manv  dangerous  and 
fotal  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are 
not  the  sin  against  him,  which  has  no  for' 
giveness. 

BLEMISH,  whatever  renders  a  person  oi 
thin^  imperfect  or  uncomely.  The  Jewish  law 
required  the  priests  to  be  free  from  blemishes 
of  person,  Lev.  xxi,  17-23 ;  xxii,  90-34.  Scan* 
dalous  professors  are  blemishes  to  the  church 
of  Grod,  2  Peter  ii,  13;  Jndel^^and  therefore 
ought  to  be  put  away  from  it,  m  the  exercise 
of  a  godly  discipline. 

BIJEISS,  BLESSING.  There  are  three 
points  of  view  in  which  the  acts  of  blessing 
may  be  considered.  The  first  is,  when  men 
are  said  to  bless  Gkxi,  as  in  Psalm  ciii,  4,  2. 
We  are  then  not  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
Being,  who  is  over  all,  ana,  in  himself,  blessed 
for  evermore,  is  capable  of  receiving  any  aug- 
mentation of  his  happiness,  from  aU  the  crea- 
tures which  he  has  made :  such  a  supposition, 
as  it  would  imply  something  of  imperfection 
in  the  divine  nature,  must  ever  be  rejected  with 
abhorrence ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  creatures 
bless  the  adorable  Creator,  they  only  ascribe  to 
him  that  praise,  and  dominion,  and  honour,  and 

flory,  and  blessing,  which  it  is  equally  the 
uty  and  joy  of  his  creatures  to  render.  But 
when  God  is  said  to  bless  his  people.  Gen.  i, 
22 ;  Eph.  i,  3 ;  the  meaning  is,  that  he  confers 
benefits  upon  them,  either  temporal  or  spiritual, 
and  so  communicates  to  them  some  portion  of 
that  blessedness  which,  in  infinite  fulness, 
dwells  in  himself  James  i,  17:  Psalm  civ,  24, 
28 ;  Luke  xi,  9-13.  ^  In  the  tnird  place  men 
are  said  to  bless  their  fellow  creatures.  From 
the  time  that  Qod.  entered  into  covenant  with 
Abraham,  and  promised  extraordinary  bless- 
ings to  his  posterity,  it  appears  to  have  been 
customary  K>r  the  father  or  each  family,  in  the 
direct  line,  or  line  of  promise,  previous  to  his 
death,  to  call  his  chilaren  around  him,  and  to 
inform  them,  according;  to  the  knowledge 
which  it  pleased  God  then  to  give  him,  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  divine  blessing  con- 
ferred upon  Abraham  was  to  descend  among 
them.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  patriarchs 
enjoyed  a  divine  illumination ;  and  under  its 
influence,  their  benediction  was  deemed  a 
prophetic  oracle,  foretelling  events  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  and  extemling  to  the  remot- 
est period  of  time^  Thus  Jacob  blessed  his 
sons,  Qtxi.  xlix ;  and  Moses,  the  children  of 
Israel,  Deut.  xxxiii.  When  Melchizedeck 
blessed^  Abraham,  the  act  of  benediction  in- 
cluded in  it  not  merely  the  pronouncing  solemn 
good  wishes.  But  also  a  petitionary  address  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  ratify  the 
benediction  by  his  concurrence  with  what  was 
prayed  for.    Thus  Moses  instructed  Aaron, 
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nd  fait  dMoendftntt.  to  blen  the  congieeation, 
"  In  this  wise  fchall  ye  bless  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying  unto  them,  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee;  the  Loid  make  his  face  to 
shine  upon  thee ;  the  Liord  lift  up  his  coi^nte- 
nance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,"  Num. 
IT,  33.  David  says,  "  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
Psalm  cxvi,  13.  Tliis  phrase  appears  to  be 
taken  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews  in  their 
thank-offerings,  m  which  a  feast  was  made  of 
the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices,  and  the  offer- 
ers, together  with  the  priests,  did  eat  and  drink 
before  the  Lord  ;  when,  among  other  rites,  the 
master  of  the  feast  took  a  cup  of  wine  in  his 
hand  and  solemnly  blessed  Qod  for  it,  and  for 
the  mercies  whicn  were  then  acknowledged, 
aad  gave  it  to  all  the  guests,  every  one  of 
whom  drank  in  his  turn.  To  this  custom  it  is 
supposed  our  blessed  Lord  alludes  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  cup,  which  also  is  called,  1  Cor. 
z,  16,  **  the  cup  of  blessine."  At  the  family 
teiBsis  also,  and  especially  that  of  the  passover, 
both  wine  and  bread  were  in  this  solemn  and 
religious  manner  distributed,  and  Giod  was 
blsMted,  and  his  mercies  acknowledged.  They 
blessed  Qod  for  their  present  refreshment,  for 
their  deliverance  out  of  Ecypt,  for  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision,  and  for  the  law  given  by 
Moses ;  and  prayed  that  God  would  be  merci- 
ful to  hispeople  Israel,  that  he  would  send  the 
Prophet  flijaii,  and  that  he  would  render  them 
woithy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  See 
also  1  Chron.  xvi,  2,  3.  In  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  manner  of  blessing  is  appointed  by  the 
lifting  up  ^of  hands.  Our  Loni  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  blessed  his  disciples.  It  is  probable 
that  this  action  was  constantly  used  on  such 
occasions.  The  palm  of  the  hand  held  up  was 
pfscatory;  and  the  palm  turned  outward  or 
downward  was  benedictory.  See  Bbneihctiom 
and  Lord's  Supper. 

BLINDFOLDING.  This  is  the  treatment 
which  Christ  received  from  his  enemies.  It 
refers  to  a  sport  which  was  common  among 
children,  called  ftvtyia^  in  which  it  was  the  man- 
ner first  to  blindfold,  then  to  strike,  and  to  ask 
who  nve  the  blow,  and  not  to  let  the  person 
go  till  he  had  nameid  the  right  man  who  had 
struck  him.  It  was  used  in  reproach  of  our 
blessed  Lord  as  a  Prophet,  or  divine  instrueter, 
and  to  expose  him  to  ridicule,  Luke  xxii,  63,  64. 

BLINDNESS  is  ofien  used  in  Scripture  to 
express  ignorance  or  want  of  discernment  in 
divine  things,  as  well  as  the  being  destitute  of 
natural  sight.  See  Isa.  xlii,  18,  19;  vi,  10; 
Matt.  XV,  14.  "  Blindness  of  heart"  is  the  want 
of  understanding  arising  from  the  influence 
of  vicious  passions.  "  Hardness  of  heart"  is 
stubbornness  of  wUl,  and  deaiitution  of  moral 
feeling.  Moses  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  put  a 
■tumbling  Uock  before  the  blind,"  Lev.  xix,  14, 
which  may  be  understood  literally;  orfigura- 
dTcly,  as  if  Moses  recommended  that  charity 
and  instruction  should  be  shown  to  them  who 
want  light  and  counsel,  or  to  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  going  wrong  through  their  igno- 
imoeu  Moses  says  also,  "  Cnraed  be  he  who 
■akoth  the  blind  to  wander  oat  of  his  way," 


Deal.  zt?ni,  16,  whidi  may  also  be  takes  m 
the  same  manner.  An  ignorant  or  errme 
teacher  is  compared  by  our  Lord  to  a  blind 
man  leading  a  blind  man; — a  strong  rq>re- 
sentation  of  the  presumption  of  him  that  pro- 
fesses to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  without  due 
(Qualifications,  and  of^  the  danger  of  that  impli- 
cit faith  which  is  often  placed  by  the  people  in 
the  authority  of  man,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

BLOOD.  Beside  its  proper  sense,  the  fluid 
of  the  veins  of  men  and  animals,  the  term  in 
Scripture  is  used,  1.  For  life.    "  God  will  re- 

3uire  the  blood  of  a  man,"  he  will  punish  mur- 
er  in  what  manner  soever  committed.    "  His 
blood  be  upon  us,"  let  the  ^tiilt  of  his  death  bo 
imputed  to  us.     "  The  voice  of  thy  broiher'i 
blood  crieth ;"  the  murder  committed  on  him 
crieth  for  vengeance.   "  The  avenger  of  blood  ;'* 
he  who  is  to  avenge  the  death  of  hia  relative, 
Num.  XXXV,  S4,  27.    2.  Blood  means  relation- 
ship, or  consanguinity.     3.  Flesh  and  blood 
are  placed  in  opposition  to  a  superior  nature: 
"  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  Mau. 
xvi,  17.    4.  They  are  also  opposed  to  the  glo- 
rified body ;  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  1  Cor.  xv,  50.    5.  Thev 
are  opposed  also  to  evil  spirits  :    "  We  wri^tle 
not  f^ainst  flesh  and  blood,"  against  visible 
enemies  composed  of  flesh  and  blood,   "but 
against  principalities  and  powers,"  &c,  Eph. 
VI,  12l    b.  Wine  is  called  the  pure  blood  of  the 
fi;rape :  "  Judah  shall  wash  his  garments  in  the 
Blood  of  the  grape,"  Gen.xlix,  11 ;  Deut.  xixii, 
14.    7.  The  priests  were  established  by  God  to 
judge  between  blood  and  blood;    that  is,  in 
criminal  matters,  and  where  the  life  of  man  is 
at  stake ; — to  determine  whether  the  murder 
be  casual,  or  voluntary ;  whether  a  crime  de^ 
serve  death,  or  admit  of  remission,  d:c.    8.  In 
its  most  eminent  sense  blood  is  used  for  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ ;   whose  blood  or 
death  is  the  price  of  our  salvation.     His  blood 
has  "  purchased  the  church,"  Acts  xx,  28.   "  We 
are  justified  by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v  9.    "We 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,    E^h.  i,  7, 
&c.    See  AroNEMKirr. 

That  singular  and  emphatic  prohibition  of 
blood  for  fcwd  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
we  find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  deserves  par- 
ticular attention.  God  expressly  forbade  the 
eating  of  blood  alone,  or  of  blood  mixed  with 
the  flesh  of  animals,  as  when  any  creature  was 
suffocated,  or  strangled,  or  killed  without  draw- 
ing  its  blood  from  the  carcass.  For  when  the 
grant  of  animal  food  was  made  to  Noah,  in 
those  comprehensive  words,  "  Even  as  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things,"  it 
was  added,  "  but  flesh  with  the  life  thereof, 
namely,  its  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat,"  Gren.  ix,  4. 
And  when  the  law  was  eiven  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  we  find  the  prohibition  against  the 
eating  of  blood  still  more  explicitly  enforced, 
both  upon  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  the  following 
words,  "  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  amonc 
you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood ;  I  wiB 
even  set  my  faoe  against  that  soul  that  eateth 
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oiood,  nd  will  eut  bim  off  from  aiBMWg  hit 

people:  ibr  iIm  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  mood; 
aoa  I  iojt  giTcn  U  to  you  mwn  the  altar  to 
iDa](£  aioDemeot  £>r  your  souls:  for  it  is  the 
ihod  liai  raaketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul," 
Ler.  xiii,  10,  U.    And  to  cut  off  all  possibilitv 
of  misuke  npon  this  ])articular  noint,  it  is  add- 
ed: "Therelore  I  said  unto  the  childran  of 
load,  No  soul  of  you  sh^  eat  blood,  neither 
shall  any  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you 
oi  hkod;  and  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the 
chitdrea  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  so- 
joqn  among  you,  which  hunleth  and  catoheth 
anj  beast  or  iowl  that  may  be  eaten  (  he  shall 
eren  po*ur  out  the  blood  Uiereof  and  cover  it 
viib  dust,  for  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh :  the  blood 
of  it  u  fiv  the  life  thereof;  therefore  I  said  unto 
thechildieD  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the  Uood  of 
no  manner  of  flesh:  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is 
the  blood  thereof;  whosoever  eateth  it  shall  be 
cat  ofi;'' verses  12-14.    This  restraint,  than 
which  nothing  caa  be  more  exi>ress,  was  also, 
mckr  liie  new  covenant,  enjoined  upon  be- 
liering  Gentiles,  as   "  a  burden"  which  "  it 
K«aed  necessary  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impose 
jpon  ilaan,"  Acts  xv,  28.  29.    For  this  pro- 
aibiuon  no  wi*ral  reaaon  seems  capable  of  be- 
Q^  offered;  nor  does  it  clearly  appear  that 
blood  is  ao  unwholesome  aliment,  which  aome 
Jliink  was  the  physical  reason  of  its  being  in- 
hibited; and  if,  in  fact,  blood  is  deleterious  as 
»c|d,  there  seems  no  greater  reason  -whj  this 
ihoold  be  pointed  out  by  special  revelation  to 
>B^,  to  guard  him  against  injury,  than  many 
^  unwholesome  alimeau.    There  is  little 
toTce  in  the  remark,  that  the  eating  of  blood 
{>r«iQ€cs  a  ferocious  disposition ;  for  those  na- 
UoQs  {Jul  eat  strangled  things,  or  blood  cooked 
vuh  other  aliments,  do  not  exhibit  more  fero- 
^7  than  others.     The  true  reason  was,  no 
<»uht,  a  suriJUiul  one.    When  animals  were 
puioi  to  Noah  for  foo^  the  blood  was  re* 
ttnral;  and  when  the  same  law  was  refinacted 
aooQ^  the  Israelites,  the  ori|^nal  prohibition 
'^f^eated,  with  an  explanation  which  at  onoe 
«J0V3  the  original  ground  upon  which  it  rest- 
«d:  "l  have  given  it  upon  the  altar  to  make 
M  arottment  for    your   souls."     From  this 
'additioaal  reason/^  as  it  has  been  called,  it 
fU  beta  argued,  thai  the  doctrine  of  the  aton- 
^pov^  of  blood  was  new,  and  was,  then,  for 
^  am  time,  announced  by  Moses,  or  the  same 
^^  for  the  prohibition  would  have  been  aa^ 
H^  to  Noah.    To  this  we  may  reply,  1.  That 
^^  the  same  reason  be  supposed  as  the 
pGQni  of  the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  as 
^  girea  by  piloses  to  the  Jews,  no  reason  at 
*^  «n  be  conceived  for  this  restraint  being  put 
^  the  appetite  of  mankind  from  Noah  to 
**a ;  and  vet  we  have  a  prohibition  of  a  most 
^-aasx  kind,  which  in  itself  could  have  no 
rj**.. enjoined  vithout  any  extemsl  reason 
^  atha-  given  or  conceivable.    2.  That  it 
^t  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  declaration  of 
Jw  to  the  Jews,  that  God  had  "  given  them 
^^  for  an  atonement,"  is  an  "  additumal 
vj^'  ^r  the  interdict,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
2^  prohibition  to  Noah.    The  whole  pas- 
"^^ttOKs  in  Ler.  xtU;  and  the  great  reaaon 


there  givea  9i  tts  piohibitioQ  of  blood>ifl|  thai 

it  is  "the  Ufti"  and  what  follows  respeoting 
'*  atonement,^'  is  exegetical  of  this  reason*,- 
the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  or  life  ia 
given  as  an  atonement.    Now,  by  turning  la 
the  original  prohibition  in  Genesis,  we  find  that 

Srecisely  the  same  reason  is  given :  "  But  tho 
esh  with  the  blood,  which  is  ike  life  thereof^ » 
shall  ye  not  eat."  The  reason,  then,  being  the 
same,  the  question  is,  whether  the  exegesis 
added  by  Moses  must  not  necessarily  be  under* 
stood  in  the  general  reason  given  for  the  ro< 
straint  to  Noah.  Blood  is  prohibited  becouaa 
it  is  the  life  g  and  Moses  adds,  that  it  ia  "  the 
blood,"  or  life,  "  which  makes  atonemenL" . 
Let  any  one  attempt  to  discover  any  reason  for 
the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  in  the  mem 
circumstance  that  it  ia  "  the  life,"  and  he  wiU 
find  it  impossible.  It  is  no  reason  at  all,  moral 
or  instituted,  exoqit  that  as  it  was  lifx  sobsti* 
TUTBO  POR  urx,  the  life  of  the  animal  in  sacri- 
fice for  the  life  of  man,  and  that,  therefore, 
blood  had  a  sacred  appropriation.  The  man* 
ner,  too^  in  which  Moses  introduces  the  sub* 
ject,  is  indicative  that,  though  he  was  renew- 
mg  a  prohibition,  he  was  not  publishing  a  ntw 
doctrine;  he  does  not  teach  his  people  that 
God  had  then  given,  or  appointed,  blood  t» 
make  atonement;  but  he  proliibits  them  (ron 
eating  it,  because  he  had  already  made  this  ap* 
pointmcot,  without  reference  to  time,  and  as  » 
subject  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Be- 
cause the  blood  was  tho  life,  it  was  sprinkled 
upon,  and  poured  out  at,  the  altar:  and  w« 
have  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and 
the  sprinklin?  of  its  blood,  a  sufiicient  proof 
that,  oefore  the  givine  of  the  law,  not  only 
was  blood  not  eaten,  but  was  appropriated  Ut 
a  sacred  sacrificial  purpose.  Nor  was  this  coo-' 
fined  to  the  Jews;  it  was  customary  with  the 
Romans  and  Gkeeks,  who,  in  like  manner,- 
poured  out  and  sprinkled  the  blood  oif  victim* 
at  their  altars ;  a  rite  derived,  probably,  from 
thfrEgjrptians,  who  deduced  it,  not  from  Moses, 
but  from  the  sons  of  Noah.  The  notion,  i»> 
deed,  that  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  peotK 
liarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  is  impressed  upon  all 
ancient  Pagan  mythology.  ^ 

BOANERGES.  Tins  word  is  neither  He- 
brew  nor  S3rriac,  and  some  have  thought  that 
the  transcribers  have  not  exactly  copied  it,  and 
that  the  word  was  benereen  0€vtptlvj  which  ex-- 
presses  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  phrase, 
"  sons  of  thunder."  Parkhurst  judges  the  word 
to  be  the  Galilean  pronunciation  of  the  H^ 
brew  vr^  ixa  expressed  in  Greek  letters.  Now, 
vin  properly  signifies  a  yiolent  trembling  or 
commotion,  and  may  therefore  be  well  render- 
ed by  0pwrfi,  tkwndeTj  which  is  a  violent  com- 
motion in  the  air;  so,  vice  versA,  any  violent 
commotion  is  figuratively,  and  not  unusually, 
in  all  languages,  called  thunder.  When  our 
Saviour  named  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  Boanerges, 
he  perhaps  had  an  eye  to  Uiat  prophecy  of  Hag* 
gai,  "  Yet  onee,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  ii,  6;  which  is^  by  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  xii,  26,  applied  to  the  ersat 
alteration  made  in  the  economy  of  the  Jew* 
by  the  publication  of  the  GospeL    The  mbm 
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Boanerges,  Iherefcre,  given  to  James  and  Jolin, 
impoitt  that  their  should  be  eminent  instru- 
ments in  accomplishing  the  wondrous  change, 
and  should,  like  an  earthquake  or  thunder, 
mi^tilT  bear  down  all  opposition,  by  their 
inspired  preachine  and  miraculous  powers. 
That  it  does  not  relate  to  their  mode  ofpreach- 
ing  is  certain  *,  Ibr  that  clearly  appears  to  hare 
been  calmly  argumentatiye,  and  sweetly  per- 
suasive—the very  reverse  of  what  is  usually 
called  a  thundering'  ministry. 

BOAR,  "vnn.  The  wild  boar  is  considered 
as  the  parent  stock  of  our  domestic  hog.  He 
is  smaller,  but  at  the  same  tims  stron^r  and 
more  undaunted,  than  the  hog.  In  his  own 
defence,  he  will  turn  on  men  or  dogs;  and 
scarcely  shuns  any  denizen  of  the  forests,  in 
the  haunts  where  he  ran^.  His  colour  is 
always  an  iron  fi^ey,  inclining  to  black.  His 
snout  is  longer  than  that  of  the  common  breed, 
and  his  ears  are  comparatively  short.  His 
tusks  are  very  focmidable,  and  all  his  habits  are 
fierce  and  sava^.  It  should  seem,  from  the 
accounts  of  ancient  authors,  that  the  ravages 
of  the  wild  boar  were  considered  as  more  formi- 
dable than  those  of  other  savage  animals.  The 
conquest  of  the  Erymanthian  boar  was  one  of 
the  fated  labours  of  Hercules;  and  the  story  of 
^e  Calydonian  boar  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
IW  in  Ovid.  The  destructive  ravages  of  these 
Animals  are  mentioned  in  Psalm  Ixxx,  14.  Dr. 
Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of  wild 
boars  on  the  side  of  Jordan,  where  it  flows  out 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias;  and  saw  several  of  them 
on  the  other  side  lying  among  the  reeds  by  the 
•ea.  The  wiW  boars  of  other  countries  delight 
in  the  like  moist  retreats.  These  shady  marsh- 
•s  then,  it  should  seem,  are  called  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, "  woods ;"  for  it  calls  these  animals,  **  the 
"Wild  boars  of  the  woods."  . 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN,  a  sect  of  he- 
retics,  according  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  but, 
in  truth,  a  race  of  early  reformers,  who  preced- 
ed Luther.  At  first  they  were  cliarged  with 
so  many  heresies,  that  the  great  reformer  was 
shv  of  them ;  but,  upon  receiving  from  them- 
selves an  account  of  their  tenets,  in  15^,  he 
readily  acknowledged  them  as  brethren,  and 
received  them  into  communion.  Some  time 
after  this,  they  were  driven  by  persecution 
ftom  their  native  country,  and  entered  into 
eommunion  with  the  Swiss  church,  as  reformed 
by  Zuinelius ;  and  from  thence  sprang  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren. 

BONDS  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  pri- 
vate; the  former  were  employed  to  secure  a 
prisoner  in  the  public  jail,  after  confession  or 
conviction;  the  latter,  when  he  was  delivered 
to  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  private  persons,  to 
be  kept  at  their  houses  till  he  should  be  tried. 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  subjected  to  private 
bonds  by  Felix,  the  Roman  governor,  who 
''  commanded  a  centurion  to  keep  him,  and  to 
kt  him  have  liberty,  and  that  he  should  forbid 
none  of  his  acquamtance  to  minister,  or  come 
vnto  him,"  Acts  xxiv,  93.  And  after  he  was 
oarried  prisoner  to  Rome,  he  "  dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  nouse.  and  received  sB 
that  came  in  onto  him,"  zzviii,  90. 


BON19ET,  was  a  covering  for  the  head,  vnMB 
by  the  Jewish  priests.  Josephus  says,  that  the 
bonnet  worn  by  the  private  priests  was  com- 
posed of  several  rounds  of  linen  doth,  turned 
in  and  sewed  together,  so  as  to  appear  like  a 
thidc  linen  crown.  The  whole  was  entirdy 
covered  with  another  piece  of  linen,  which 
came  down  as  low  as  their  forehead,  and  con- 
cealed the  deformity  of  the  seams.  See  Exo- 
dus xxviii,  40.  The  high  priest's  bonnet  waa 
not  much  different  fVom  that  which  has  been 
described. 

BOOK,  a  writing  composed  on  some  point 
of  Icnowledge  by  a  person  intelligent  therein, 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  the  reader. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Gk>thic  hoka^  or 
Saxon  boCf  which  comes  from  the  Northern 
biuchj  of  oueekauSj  a  beech  or  service  tree,' on 
the  bark  of  which  our  ancestors  used  to  wntc 
Book  is  distinguished  from  pamphlet,  or  single 
paper,  by  its  greater  length ;  and  from  tome  or 
volume,  by  its  containing  the  whole  writing 
on  the  subject.  Isidore  makes  this  distinctkfci 
between  lioer  and  codex;  that  the  former  de- 
notes a  single  book,  the  latter  a  collection  of 
several;  though,  according  to  Scipio  MafiRri, 
codex  sijg;nifies  a  book  in  the  square  form ;  Hdcr, 
a  book  in  the  roll  form.  The  primary  distinc- 
tion between  Hber  and  codex  seems  to  hare 
been  derived,  as  Dr.  Heylin  has  observed,  from 
the  different  materials  used  for  writing  amon^ 
the  ancients :  firom  the  innerside  of  the  ban 
of  a  tree,  used  for  this  purpose,  and  called  in 
Latin  l&er^  the  name  of  Hber  applied  to  a  book 
was  deduced ;  and  fVbm  that  tablet,  formed 
from  the  main  body  of  a  tree,  called  caudex^ 
was  derived  the  appellation  of  codex. 

9.  Several  sorts  of  materials  were  formerly 
used  in  making  books:  stone  and  wood  were 
the  first  materials  employed  to  engrave  such 
things  upon  as  men  were  desirous  of  having 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Porphyry  makes  men- 
tion of  some  pillars  preserved  m  Crete,  on 
which  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Cory- 
bantcs  in  their  sacrifices  were  recorded.  The 
works  of  Hesiod  were  originally  written  on 
tables  of  lead,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
the  Muses  in  Boeotia.  The  laws  of  JehoTsJi 
were  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  those  of 
Solon  on  wooden  planks.  Tables  of  wood  and 
ivory  were  common  among  the  ancients :  those 
of  Wood,  were  very  frequently  covered  with 
wax,  that  persons  might  write  on  them  witji 
more  ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  written. 
And  the  instrument  Used  to  write  with  was  a 
piece  of  iron,  called  a  style;  and  hence  the 
word  "  style"  came  to  be  taken  for  the  compo- 
sition of  tne  writing.  The  leaves  of  the  paun- 
tree  were  aflerwani  used  instead  of  wooden 
planks,  and  the  finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the 
bark  of  such  trees  as  the  lime,  ash,  maple,  and 
elm ;  and  especially  the  tilio^  or  pMUfrea,  and 
Egyptian  pavyrus.  Hence  came  the  word  liber, 
(a  Dook.)  which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  the 
trees.  And  as  these  barks  were  rolled  up  in 
Older  to  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  each 
roll  was  called  voktmen.  a  volume:  a  name 
afterward  given  to  the  Uke  rolls  of  paper  nr 
parchm^at    From  the  Egyptian  papyrus  the 
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iittni6ioeii,  eqieciaUy  the  akins  of  fioati  and 
•heni  Fbr  Uie  kiii^  of  PergamiM,  in  coUeot- 
ii^  us  Ubraiy,  waa.  led  to  the  invention  of 
puduneitt  made  of  those  tkinB.  The  aneienta 
iikevtte  vrote  upon  linen.  Pliny  aaya,  the 
Paitliians,  eren  in  hia  time,  wrote  upon  their 
dodies;  and  livyapeaka  of  certain  booka  made 
of  iisoi,  tiMtei  Uoftf  upon  whieh  the  namea  of 
■ugistnies,  and  the  history  of  the  Roman 
ttomonweeJth,  were  written,  and  preserred  in 
the  tonpie  of  the  goddess  Moneta. 

3.  The  matenala  generally  used  by  the 
ncieflts  for  their  bocScs,  were  liable  to  be 
ttaily  destroyed  by  the  damp,  when  hidden  in 
^  euth ;  Old  in  timea  of  war,  devastation, 
aod  rapacity,  it  waa  neeeasary  to  bury  in  the 
«siUi  vkBtever  they  wiahed  to  preserve  firom 
the  Bttada  of  fraud  and  violence.  With  this 
\kw,  Jncouah  ordered  the  writings,  which  he 
delircnd  to  Baruch,  to  be  put  in  an  earthen 
renel,  Jer.  xxxii.  In  the  same  manner  the 
iflCMnt  Egyptiana  made  use  of  earthen  urns, 
or  poll  of  ft  proper  shape,  for  containing  what- 
^  they  wanted  to  mter  in  the  earOi,  and 
vhich,  without  such  care,  would  have  been 
wa  destroyed.  We  need  not  w<»ider  then, 
uu  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  shouki  think  it 
BMsary  to  inclose  thoae  writings  in  an  earth- 
en poCi  vhich  were  to  be  buried  in  Judea,  in 
tnie  place  where  they  might  be  found  without 
Bsch  diiScuky  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  firom 
^^^ty.  Aecordin^iy  two  different  writings, 
or  BnuU  roUa  of  writing,  called  books  in  the 
pngiaal  Hebrew,  were  designed  to  be  incloaed 
in  «Kh  an  -earthen  vessel;  but  commentators 
Bave  been  much  onbarraased  in  giving  any 
P'Mik  aeeount  of  the  necessity  of  two  writ- 
"!§>)  one  sealed,  the  other  open ;  or,  aa  the 
P'^B'ge  has  been  commonly  understood,  the 
ooe  Mated  %p^  the  other  left  open  for  any  one 
'^  Kad;  more  especially,  aa  both  were  to  be 
*^  boried  in  the  earth  and  concealed  from 
^^  ere,  sad  both  were  to  be  examined  at  the 
{^  uoai  the  captivity.  But  the  word  tranft- 
{^  ff^f  in  reference  to  the  evidence,  or 
book  vkieh  waa  open,  (1  Sam.  iii,  7,  31 ;  Dan. 
^  »^,  30;  X,  1,)  aignifies  the  revealing  of  fbture 
'▼Qiu  to  the  mmda  of  men  by  a  divine  agency ; 
"!1?  It  is  panicolariy  uaed  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
2|*  ^)  to  express  a  book's  making  known  the 
wree  of  an  earthl]r  king.  Consecjuently  the 
fP^^Joflit  of  Jeremiah  seems  to  signify,  not 
^*Daa|  then  lying  open  or  unrolled  oefore 
IfOr  while  the  other  waa  sealed  up ;  but  the 
P^  that  had  revealed  the  will  of  God,  to 
^^  back  Israel  into  their  own  country,  and 
^  c*uae  baying  and  selling  of  houses  ana  lands 
H^  to  take  ^ace  among  them.  Thia  waa  a 
^  ff  prtpkieef^  opening  and  revealing  the 
2^  return  of  Israel,  and  the  other  little 
"Qa,  vhich  waa  ordered  to  be  buried  along 
*^  A,  waa  the  purchaae  deed. 
^  By  adverting  to  the  different  modes  of 
r*^.i>t  eastern  countries,  we  obtain  a  aatia- 
^^f^  iaterpretalion  of  a  pMsage  in  the  book 
?Jjk  xix,  23,  S4,  and  a  distinct  view  of  the 
f*SW  eradation  which  is  lost  in  our  trans- 
***"' "  0  that  my  words  were  now  wiitisat 


Otiwt  thay  wwa  primed  (written)  in  afaoau|} 
that  thev  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  tne  rook  w  ever !"  In  the  eaat  there  ia 
a  mode  of  writing,  which  ia  deai^ed  to  &x 
woids  in  the  memory,  bat  the  writing  ia  not 
intended  for  duration.  Accordingly  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  that  children  learn  to 
write  in  Barbery  by  means  of  a  smooth  thin 
board,  alighUy  covered  with  whiting,  which 
may  be  wi|)ed  off  or  renewed  at  pleasure.  Job 
expresses  his  wish  net  only  that  ids  words  were 
written,  but  alao  written  in  a  book,  from  which 
they  ahould  not  be  blotted  out,  nay,  atill  &ither 
graven  in  a  rock,  the  most^  permanent  mode  or 
recording  them,  and  eapecially  if  the  engraved 
letters  were  filled  with  lead ;  or  the  rodk  was 
made  to  receive  leaden  tablela,  the  use  of 
which  waa  known  among  the  aneienta.  8d 
Pliny,  "  At  first  men  wrote  on  the  leaves  of 
palm,  and  the  bark  of  certain  treea,  but  aitofw 
ward  public  documenta  were  preserved  on  lead- 
en plates,  and  thoae  of  a  private  nature  on  wax, 
or  unen." 

5.  The  first  hooka  were  in  the  fi>rm  of  blocks 
and  ubles,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention 
in  Scripture,  under  the  appellation  sepker, 
which  the  Septuagint  render  iitpts,  that  is, 
square  tables :  of  which  form  the  book  of  the 
covenant,  book  of  the  law,  book  or  bill  of  di- 
vorce, book  of  curses,  Ac,  appear  to  have  been. 
As  flexible  matters  came  to  oe  written  on,  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  make  thrir  hooka 
in  form  of  rolls,  called  by  the  Greeks  vovr^ia, 
by  the  Latins  volnmina^  which  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Jewa  as  well  aa 
the  Grecians,  Romans,  Persians,  and  even  In- 
dians ;  and  of  such  did  the  librariea  chiefly  con- 
sist^ tUl  some  centuries  afler  Christ.  The  fimn 
which  obtaina  among  ua  ia  the  square,  compos- 
ed of  separate  leaves;  which  was  also  known, 
though  Uttle  used,  among  the  ancients ;  having 
been  invented  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
the  aame  who  also  invented  parchment :  but  it 
haa  now  been  so  long  in  possession,  that  the 
okiest  manuscripts  are  found  in  it.  Montfau- 
con  assures  us,  that  of  all  the  ancient  Ghreek 
manuai^pts  he  has  seen,  there  are  but  two  in 
the  roll  lorm ;  the  rest  being  made  up  mueh 
after  the  manner  of  the  mo£m  hooka.  The 
rolls,  or  yolumes,  were  composed  of  several 
sheets,  fastened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon 
a  stick,  or  umbilicus ;  the  whole  making  a  kind 
of  column,  or  cylinder,  which  was  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  umbilieuSf  aa  a  handle;  it  beinff 
reputed  a  Idnd  of  crime  to  take  hold  of  the  roU 
itself  The  outside  of  the  volume  waa  called 
/tons;  the  enda  of  the  vmbiliaus  were  called 
camma^  "  hornsk;"  which  were  usually  carved 
anc^  adorned  likewise  with  silver,  ivory,  or  even 
^Id  and  precious  stones.  Whilst  the  E^gyp- 
tian  papyrus  waa  in  common  use,  its  brittle  na- 
ture matie  it  proper  to  roll  up  what  they  wrote; 
and  as  this  hsa  been  a  customary  practice 
many  continued  it  when  they  used  other  matt* 
riala,  which  might  very  safely  have  been  tread* 
ed  in  a  different  manner.  To  the  form  of  boohs 
belongs  the  eeowmy  of  ike  inside,  or  the  order 
and  arrangement  ofpointa  and  letters  into  lines 
and- pages,  with  margins  and  other  appint^ 
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This  hat  undorflone  maoT  Taneties : 
at  firat,  the  letters  were  omj  divided  into  lines, 
then  into  separate  words ;  whichi  hyr  degrees, 
were  noted  with  accents,  and  distribute  by 
points  and  stops  into  periods,  paragraphs,  chap- 
ters, and  other  diyisions.  In  some  countries,  as 
among  the  orientals,  the  lines  began  from  the 
right,  and  ran  to  the  left ;  in  others,  as  in  north- 
em  and  western  nations,  from  the  left  to  the 
right;  others,  as  the  Ghrecians,  followed  both 
dvections  alternately,  goins  in  the  one  and  re- 
turning in  the  other,  <^ea  boustropksdm^^  be- 
cause it  was  afler  the  manner  of  oxen  turning 
when  at  plough.  In  the  Chinese  books,  the 
lines  ran  mmi  top  to  bottom.  Again:  the  pa^ 
in  some  is  entire,  and  uniform ;  in  others,  divid- 
ed  into  columns;  in  others  distinguished  into 
texts  and  notes,  either  marginal,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom :  usually  it  is  furnished  with  signatures  and 
oatch  words ;  also  with  a  register  to  discover 
whether  the  book  be  complete.  To  these  are 
occasionally  added  the  apparatus  of  summaries, 
or  side  notes ;  the  embellishments  of  red,  gold, 
€»r  fij^red  initial  letters,  head  pieces,  tail  pieces, 
effigies,  schemes,  maps,  and  the  like.  Tne  end 
of  the  book  now  denoted  by/nis,  was  ancient- 
ly mariced  with  a  -c^,  called  coronis^  and  the 
whole  frequently  waahed  with  an  oil  drawn 
fhmi  cedar,  or  citron  chips,  strewed  between 
the  leaves  to  preserve  it  from  rotting.  There 
also  occur  certain /ormitZ^  at  the  begmningand 
end  of  books;  as  among  the  Jews,  the  word 
p|n,  eslo  fortiSf  which  we  find  at  the  end  of 
the  books  of  Elxodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Eze- 
kiel,  &c,  to  exhort  the  reader  to  be  courageous, 
and  proceed  on  to  the  following  book.  The 
conclusions  were  also  often  guarded  with  im- 
precations against  such  as  should  falsify  them ; 
of  which  we  have  cm  instance  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  Mohammedans,  for  the  like  rea- 
son, place  the  name  of  Qod  at  the  beginning 
of  all  their  books,  which  cannot  fail  to  procure 
them  protection,  on  account  of  the  infinite  re- 
gard which  they  pay  to  that  name,  wherever 
Knind.  For  the  like  reason  it  is,  that  divers  of 
the  laws  of  the  ancient  emperors  begin  with 
the  formula,  In  notnine  Dei.  [In  the  name  of 
God.]  At  the  end  of  each  book  the  Jews  also 
added  the  number  of  verses  contained  in  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  the  number  of 
sections ;  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  poster- 
ity entire.  The  Masorites  and  Mohammedan 
doctors  have  gone  farther;  so  as  to  numbeor 
the  several  wo^s  and  letters  in  each  book,  chap- 
ter, verse,  &c,  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Alcoran.  The  scarcity  and  hi^h  price  of  books 
in  former  ages,  ought  to  render  us  the  more 
grateful  for  the  discovery  of  Ahe  great  art  of 
printing,  as  especiallv  by  that  means  the  Holy 
Bible,  ''  the  word  of  truth  and  Gospel  of  our 
salvation,"  is  made  familiar  to  all  classes. 

The  universal  ignorance  that  prevailed  in 
Europe,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, may  be  ascribed  to  the  scarcity  of  books 
during  that  period,  and  the  difficulty  of  render- 
ing them  more  common,  concurring  with  other 
causes  arising  from  the  state  of  government 
and  manners.  The  Romans  wrote  their  books 
cither  on  parchment,  or  on  paper  made  of  the 


Egyptian  papyrus.  The  latter,  being  the  cheap* 
est,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used^ 
But  after  the  Saracens  conquered  Egypt,  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  communication  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  people  settled  isi 
Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  almost 
entireljr  broken  oti,  and  the  papyrus  was  no 
longer  in  use  among  them.  They  were  oblig- 
ed on  that  account  to  write  all  their  books  upon 
parchment ;  and  as  the  price  of  that  was  high, 
Dooks  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great 
value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  mate- 
rials for  writing  them  fVom  one  circumstance. 
There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  following  centuries,  written 
on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new 
composition  in  its  place.  Thus,  it  is  probable, 
several  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  perished. 
A  book  of  Livy  or  of  Tacitus  mi?ht  be  erased, 
to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a  saint, 
or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal.  Nay^ 
worse  instances  are  recorded,  of  obliterating 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  make  room  for 
the  lucubrations  of  some  of  the  more  modem 
fathers  of  the  church.  Manuscripts  thus  d^ 
faced,  the  vellum  or  parchment  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied with  some  other  writings,  are  called 
"  palimpsests,"  coduxs  rescripU  or  paXimpseUi, 
from  noKlu^niaroi.  "  that  which  has  been  twice 
scraped.  As  this  want  of  materials  for  writ* 
ing  will  serve  to  account  for  the  loss  of  manv 
of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  for  the  smaU 
number  of  MSS.  previous-  to  the  eleventh 
century,  many  iacts  prove  the  scarcity  of  hooka 
at  this  period.  Private  persons  seldom  possesa- 
ed  any  books  whatever;  and  even  monasteries 
of  note  had  only  one  missal.  In  1299,  John  de 
Pontissara,  bisnop  of  Winchester,  borrows  of 
his  cathedral  convent  of  St  Swithin,  at  Win^ 
cheater,  "  biUiam  bene  glossaUim,^^  that  is,  the 
Bible,  with  marginal  annotations,  in  two  folio 
volumes;  but  gives  a  bond  for  the  return  of  i^ 
drawn  up  with  ejeat  solemnity.  For  the  be- 
quest of  this  Bible  to  the  convent,  and  one  hun- 
dred marks,  the  monks  founded  a  doily  mats 
for  the  soul  of  the  donor.  If  any  person  gaTe 
a  book  to  a  religious  house,  he  believed  that  so 
valuable  a  donation  merited  eternal  salvati<m, 
and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with  great  cere- 
mony. The  prior  and  convent  of  Kochester 
decliure,  that  they  will  every  year  pronounce 
the  irrevocable  sentence  of  damnation  on  him 
who  shall  purloin  or  conceal  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Anstotle's  Poetics,  or  even  obliterate 
the  title.  Sometimes  a  book  was  given  to  a 
monastery,  on  condition  that  the  donor  should 
have  the  use  of  it  for  his  life ;  and  sometimes 
to  a  private  person,  with  the  reservation  that 
he  who  receives  it  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  hU 
benefactor.  In  the  year  IS^,  Rog^  de  In- 
sula, dean  of  York,  save  several  Latin  Bibles 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  condition  that 
the  sfudenta  who  perused  them  should  de- 
posit a  cautionary  pledge.  The  library  of  that 
university,  before  the  year  1300,  consisted  on^ 
of  a  few  tracts,  chained  or  kept  in  cheats,  in 
the  choir  of  St  Mary's  church.  The  price  of 
books  became  so  higii,  that  persona  of  a  moda> 
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nte  fistane  could  not  afford  to  parchase  them. 
In  the  year  1174,  Walter,  prior  of  Si.  Swithin's 
at  Winchester,  parchased  of  the  monks  of  Dor- 
cheater,  in  Oxforashire,  Bede's  homilies,  and  St. 
Atistin's  psalter,  for  twelve  measures  of  barley 
afid  a  pau,  on  which  was  embroidered  in  silver 
the  history  of  St.  Birinus  converting  a  Saxon 
kiof .  About  the  year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of 
Mean's  "  Roman  de  la  Rose"  was  sold  before  the 
Dftlace  sate  at  Paris  for  forty  crowns,  or  33f .  65. 
M.  The  countess  of  Aniou  paid,  for  a  copy  of 
tbe  homilies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
tvo  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Even 
90  late  as  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XL  of 
Prance  borrowed  the  works  of  Rhasis,  the  Ara- 
bian physician,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris,  K  not  only  deposited  by  way  of  pledge 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plate,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him 
as  surety  m  a  deed,  binding  himself  under  a 
rreat  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  But  when,  in  the 
aerenth  centnry,  the  art  of  making  paper 
Was  invented,  and  more  especially  after  the 
manafactare  became  &;enerai,  the  number  of 
MSS.  increased,  and  the  study  of  the  sciences 
▼as  vooderfully  facilitated.  Indeed,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  making  paper,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing,  are  two  very  memo- 
nb!e  events  in  the  history  of  literature  and  of 
h\i!nan  civilization.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
fcrmer  preceded  the  first  dawning  of  letten  and 
mproTement  in  knowledge,  toward  the  close 
of  t)»  eleventh  century ;  and  the  latter  ushered 
in  the  li^  which  spread  over  Europe  at  the 
•raofihe  reformation. 

6.  If  the  ancient  books  were  large,  they  were 
forms!  of  a  number  of  skins,  of  a  number  of 
pieca  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  of  papyrus, 
w  pjiithment,  connected  together.  The  leaves 
Were  rarely  written  over  on  both  sides,  Ezek. 
ii,9;  Zecn.  t,  1.  Books,  when  written  upon 
vcTf  flezthie  materials,  were,  as  stated  above, 
wfe^  round  a  stick;  and,  if  they  were  very 
^B^.  round  two,  fh)m  the  two  extremities. 
*I^  reader  cmrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which 
Ik  vantod,  d^mirrvias  rd  0t0\i9¥,  and  rolled  it  up 
BpBsWhen  he  had  read  it,  wH^at  r»  0t0kto¥, 
Luke  iv,  17-20;  whence  the  name  r^JO,  a 
t9licBse^  or  thing  rolled  up.  Psalm  xl,  7 ;  Isaiah 
nxir,  4;  Ezdc.  ii,  9;  2  Kings  xix,  14;  Ezra 
Yi,2.  The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  bound  with  a 
^^Q^,  could  be  easily  sealed,  Isaiah  zxix,  11 ; 
I^.  xii,  4 ;  Rev,  v,  1 ;  vi,  7.  Those  books, 
*Hch  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood,  lead, 
^'s^  or  ivory,  were  connected  together  by 
^n^  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was 
V^^  to  carrr  them  by.  The  orientals  ap- 
pear to  have  taicen  pleasure  in  giwinff  tropical 
or  enipoaiical  titles  to  their  books.  The  titles, 
P'^ed  tothe  fifty-sixth,  sixtieth,  and  eightieth 
?^ms,  appear  to  be  of  this  description.  And 
^  can  be  no  dovibt  that  David's  degv  upon 
^  aid  Jonathan,  3  Sam.  i,  IB,  is  caifed  nvp 
^tteimr,  in  confbrmity  with  this  peculiarity 
wtaae. 

'^  hook,  or  flying  roll,  spoken  of  in  Zech. 
^  l|t,  twenty  eobita  lon^,  and  tea  wide,  was 


one  of  the  ancient  rolls,  composed  of  many 
■kins,  or  parchments,  glued  or  sewed  toeether 
at  the  end.  Thougn  some  of  these  rolls  or 
volumes  were  Yeij  long,  yet  none,  probably, 
was  ever  made  or  such  a  size  as  this.  This 
contained  the  curses  and  calamities  whidi 
should  befal  the  Jews.  The  extreme  lenstk 
and  breadth  of  it  shows  the  excessive  number 
and  enormity  of  their  sins,  and  the  extent  of 
their  punishment. 

Isaiah,  describing  the  effects  of  QoA's  wrath, 
says,  *'  The  heavens  shall  be  folded  up  like  a 
book,"  (scroll,)  Isaiah  xxxiv,  4.  He  alludes  Co 
the  way  among  the  ancients  of  rolling  up 
books,  when  they  purposed  to  close  them.  A 
volume  of  several  feet  in  length  was  suddenly 
rolled  up  into  a  very  small  compass.  Thus  the 
heavens  should  shrink  into  themselves,  and 
disappear,  as  it  were,  from  the  eyes  of  Qed, 
when  his  wrath  should  be  kindled.  These  ways 
of  speaking  are  figurative,  and  very  energetic. 

7.  Book  is  sometimes  used  for  letters,  mo- 
moirs,  an  edict,  or  contract.  In  short,  the 
word  booky  in  Hebrew,  sepker^  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  Latin  liber.  The  letters 
which  Rabshakeh  delivered  from  Sennacherib 
to  Hezekiah,  are  called  a  book.  The  English 
translation,  indeed,  reads  letUr ;  but  the  Septu- 
agint  has  fft0Xtoif,  and  the  Hebrew  text,  o^^on. 
The  contract,  confirmed  by  Jeremiah  for  the 

Surchase  of  a  field,  is  called  by  the  same  namoi 
er.  xxxii,  10;  and  also  the  edict  of  Ahasuema 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  Esther  Ix,  20,  thousli 
our  translators  have  called  it  letters.  The 
writing  which  a  man  gave  to  his  wife  when  ht 
divorced  her,  was  denominated,  in  Hebrew, 
"  a  book  of  divorce,"  Deut  xxiv. 

Books,  WrUen  of.  The  ancients  seldom 
wrote  their  treatises  with  their  own  hand,  but 
dictated  them  to  their  freedmen  and  slaves. 
These  were  either  rnyvypd^t,  amofivu/endes^  n^ 
tent,  "  hasty  writers,"^  or  caXXiypi^oi,  librarU^ 
"  fair  writers,"  or  ^i^Aioypd^oi,  librariiy  "  copy- 
ists." The  office  of  these  last  was  to  tran- 
scribe fairly  that  which  the  former  had  written 
hastily  and  from  dictation;  they  were  those  who 
were  obli^  to  write  books  and  other  docu- 
ments which  were  intended  to  be  durable.  The 
correctness  of  the  copies  was  under  the  care  of 
ih^enundatory  corrteior^  &  ioKtuaCon  nft  y«ypa/i/ilv«. 
A  great  part  of  the  books  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment was  dictated  after  this  custom.  St.  Paul 
noted  it  as  a  particular  circumstance  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  that  he  hod  written  it 
with  his  own  hand,  Gal.  vi,  11.  But  he  Affixed 
the  salutation  with  his  own  hand,  2  Thess.  iil, 
17;  1  Cor.  xvi,  21:  Col.  iv.  18.  The  amanu- 
ensis who  wrote  tne  Epistle  to  the  Romane, 
has  mentioned  himself  near  the  conclusion, 
Rora.  xvi,  22. 

Books,  modes  of  publicaium.  Works  could 
only  be  multiplied  by  means  of  transcripts. 
Whenever  in  this  way  they  passed  over  to 
others,  they  were  beyond  the  control  of  the 
author,  and  published.  The  edition,  or  publica- 
tion, by  means  of  the  booksellers,  was,  only 
at  a  later  period,  advantageous  to  the  Chrie- 
tians.  The  reciUUio  [reaoine  aloud]  preceded 
tbs  publication,  which  took  |3ace  often  merely 
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jyoMmg^  Bome  few  friends,  and  ofttn  wltk  great 
|>reparation8  before  many  persons,  who  were 
inYited  for  that  purpose.  From  henoe  the 
author  became  known  as  the  writer,  and  the 
world  became  previously  informed  of  all  which 
they  might  expect  from  the  work.  If  the  com- 
position pleased  them,  he  was  requested  to  per- 
mit its  transcription;  and  thus  the  woric  left 
the  hands  of  the  autiM>r,  and  belonged  to  the 
publicum:  [public]  Frequently  an  individual 
sent  his  literary  labours  to  some  illustrious  man, 
as  a  present,  3/rvfia,  [a  new-year's  gift,]  miMHtf- 
cuium ;  [a  small  present  ;1  or  he  prefixed  his 
name  to  ii,  for  the  sake  of  giving  mm  a  proof 
of  friendship  or  regard,  by  means  of  this  ex- 
press and  particuUur  direction  of  his  work. 
^yhen  it  was  only  thus  presented  or  sent  to 
him,  and  he  accepted  it,  he  was  considered  as 
the  person  bound  to  introduce  it  to  the  world, 
or  as  the  wUronus  U^*  IP^'^^^^  <>f  ^  book,] 
who  had  pledged  himself,  as  the  patromu  per- 
satuSf  [patron  of  the  person,]  to  this  duty.  It 
now  became  his  office  to  provide  for  its  pub- 
lication by  means  of  transcripts,  to  fiicilitate  its 
approach  ad  limina  potefUiorum  to  the  elates  of 
men  of  great  influence,  and  to  be  its  defensor. 

Thus  the  works  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
Christian  church  made  their  i^pearance  before 
their  community.  Their  Epistles  were  read  in 
those  congregations  to  whicn  they  were  direct- 
ed ;  and  whoever  wished  to  possess  them  either 
took  a  transcript  of  them,  or  caused  one  to  be 
procured  for  him.  The  historical  works  were 
made  known  by  the  authors  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Chrisiians,  per  recUaUanem :  [by 
reading  aloud :]  the  olyect  and  general  .interest 
in  them  procured  for  them  readers  and  tran- 
icribers.  St.  Luke  dedicated  his  writing  to  an 
illustrious  man  of  the  name  of  Theophuus. 

Book  op  Life,  or  Book  op  the  Living,  or 
Book  of  the  Lord,  Psalm  Ixix,  28.  Some  have 
thought  it  very  prooable  that  these  descriptive 
phrases,  which  are  frequent  in  Scriptu^  are 
taken  from  the  custom,  observed  generally  in 
the  cotuts  of  princes,  of  keeping  a  list  of  per- 
^ns  who  are  m  their  service,  of  the  provinces 
which  thev  fovem,  of  the  officers  of  their 
armies,  of  tne  number  of  their  troops,  and 
•ometimes  even  of  the  names  of  their  soldiers. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  any  one  is  written 
in  the  book  of  life,  it  means  that  he  particu- 
larly belongs  to  Gk)d,  and  is  enrolled  amonf 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  servants :  asd 
to  be  "  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,"  is  to  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  Gkxi's  friends  and  serv- 
ants, as  those  who  are  guilty  of  treachery 
are  struck  off  the  roll  of  officers  belonginjg;  to  a 
prince.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  phrases  is,  however,  that  which  refers 
them  to  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  Jews,  or  to 
the  registers  kept  of  the  living,  from  which  the 
names  of  all  the  dead  were  blotted  out. 

Book  of  Judgment.  Daniel,  speaking  of 
God's  judgment,  says,  "  The  judgment  was  set, 
and  tlie  books  were  opened,"  Dan.  vii,  10.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  what  was  practised  when  a 
prince  called  his  servants  to  account.  The 
accounts  are  produced  and  examined.  It  is 
pofsible  he  might  allude,  also  to  a  custom  of 


the  Persians,  among  whom  it  was  a  constont 
practice  every  day  to  write  down  the  servioM 
rendered  to  the  king,  and  the  rewards  given  to 
those  who  had  performed  them.  Of  this  we 
see  an  instance  in  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  and 
Mordecai,  Esther  iv,  12,  3i.  When,  thoe- 
fore,  the  king  sits  in  judgment,  the  books  are 
opened :  he  obliges  aU  his  servants  to  reckon 
with  him ;  he  punishes  those  who  have  failed 
in  their  duty ;  he  compeb  those  to  pay  Vbo 
are  indebted  to  him ;  ana  he  rewards  those  who 
have  done  him  services.  A  similar  proceed* 
ing  will  take  place  at  the  day  of  God's  fina 
jude;ment. 

&ALEO  Book,  mentioned  Isa.  xxix,  ILand 
the  book  sealed  with  seven  .seals,  in  the  Reve- 
lation V,  l-3j  are  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
of  John,  which  were  wntten  in  a  book,  or  roll, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  were 
sealed,  which  figure  truly  signifies  that  thejr 
were  mysterious:  they  had  respect  to  times 
remote,  and  to  future  events ;  so  that  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  their  meaning  could  not  be 
obtaimd  till  afler  what  was  foretold  shovld 
happen,  and  the  seals,  aa  it  were,  taken  off. 
In  old  times,  letters,  and  other  writings  thtt 
were  to  be  sealed,  were  first  wrapped  round 
wiUi  thread  or  flax,  and  then  wax  and  the  seal 
were  applied  to  them.  To  read  them,  it  wu 
necessary  to  cut  the  thread  or  flax,  and  to  break 
the  seals. 

BOOTY,  spoils  taken  in  war,  Num.  xxzi, 
27-32.  According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
booty  was  to  be  mvided  equally  between  those 
who  were  in  the  battle  and  those  who  were  in 
the  camp,  whatever  disparity  there  might  be 
in  the  number  of  each  party.  The  law  farther 
required  that,  out -of  that  part  of  the  spoiW 
which  was  assigned  to  the  fighting  men,  the 
Lord's  share  should  be  separated ;  and  for  eveij 
five  hundred  men,  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  dec,  they 
were  to  take  one  for  the  high  priest,  as  bein^ 
the  Lord's  first  fruits.  And  out  of  the  other 
moiety,  belonging  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
they  were  to  give  for  every  fifty  men,  oxen, 
asses,  she^,  dx,  one  to  the  Levitcs. 

BOOZ,  or  BOAZ,  the  son  of  Salmon  and 
Rahab,  Ruth  iv,  21,  d^j  Matt,  i,  5.  Rahab, 
we  know,  was  a  Canaamte  of  Jericho,  Joshna 
ii,  1.  Salmon,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judak 
married  her,  sjod  she  bore  him  Booz,  one  oi 
our  Saviour's  ancestors  according  to  the  flesh. 
Some  say  there  were  three  of  this  name,  the 
son,  the  grandson,  axui  the  great  grandson,  of 
Salmon:  the  last  Booz  was  Ruth's  husband, 
and  the  father  of  Obed. 

2.  Booz,  or  BoAZ,  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected 
in  the  porch  of^  the  temple,  the  other  column 
being  called  Jachin.  This  last  pillar  was  on 
the  nght  hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  ^BSOTfe, 
and  Booz  on  the  left,  1  Kings  vii,  21.  The 
word  signifies  s/ren^^  or  firmness.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson has  an  express  treatise  upon  these  two 
columns,  attempting  to  show  that  they  ^f^ 
sented  the  true  sjstem  of  the  universe,  which 
he  insists  were  given  by  Qod  to  David,  and  by 
him  to  Solomon,  and  was  wrought  by  Hiftfi 
upon  these  pillan. 
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BOSOM.   See  AccoBATioJV, 
BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  etioagest  puli 
of  t  buckler.  Job  Tf,  20. 
BOTTl£.    Tlie  eaatexn  bottle  is  mttde  of  a 

rot  lad  sidn,  stripped  off  without  opening 
bellf;  the  apertures  made  by  cottiq^  off 
;ktail  and  legs  are  sewed  up,  and,  when  filed. 
i:  it  tied  about  the  neck.  The  Arabs  and 
Poiians  never  go  a  journey^  without  a  small 
kvitm  botde  ot  water  hanging  by  their  side 
fikeasciip.  These  skin  b<£tles  presenre  their 
vater,  milk,  and  other  liquids,  in  a  fresher 
■itttban  any  other  vessels  they  can  use.  The 
people  of  the  east,  indeed,  put  mto  them  every 
t^g  they  mean  to  carry  to  adistance,  whether 
iry«r  liquid,  and  very  rarely  make  use  of  boxes 
ud  pots,  unless  to  preserve  such  things  as  are 
liabie  to  be  broken.  They  enclose  these  leathern 
bottles  in  woollen  sacks,  because  their  beasts 
of  caniage  often  (all  down  under  their  load,  or 
cas  it  diwa  on  the  sandy  desert.  These  dcin 
bottles  were  not  confined  to  the  countries  of 
Alia;  therovinf  tribes,  which  passed  the  Hel- 
>e9oat  soon  after  the  deluge,  and  settled  in 
Qraee  and  Italy,  probably  introduced  them 
utto  those  eouutries.  We  learn  from  Homer, 
Utit  they  were  in  common  use  among  the 
Gmb  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  for,  with  a  view 
to  an  accommodation  between  the  hostile  a«r 
nies,  the  heralds  carried  through  the  city  the 
tkioga  which  were  necessary  to  ratify  the  com- 
M,  two  lambs,  and  exhilarating  wine,  the 
nit  of  the  earth,  in  a  bottk  of  goat  skin : 

Am  im^  K^  oiMv  Hdpopa.  Kitpwip  ipo^ttff 

•A..C  i,  «yttV.    n.  lib.  ill,  1.  246. 

The  bottle  of  wine  which  SamueVs  mother 
3n»Sht  to  Qi,  1  Sam.  i,  34,  is  called  ^ai,  and 
vaa  an  earthen  jug.  Another  word  is  uaed  to 
sigiu/y  the  Tessel  out  of  which  Jael  gave  milk 
^  Sistni!  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and 
Sare  him  drink,  Judges  iv,  19.  This  is  called 
"^  vhich  refers  to  something  supple,  moist, 
^Bg,  or,  perhaps,  imports  motdened  into 
piioKif,  83  that  skin  must  be  which  is  kept 
nuufitly  filled  with  milk.  This  kind  was 
iB^y  Qsde  of  eoot  skins.  This  word  is  also 
OMd  to  denote  the  boule  in  which  Jesse  sent 
jnK>y  David  to  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi,  20.  It  is 
"«vi«  employed  to  express  the  bottle  into 
^i^  the  Psalmist  desires  his  tears  may  be 
^«i«ix^.  Psalm  Ivi,  8;  and  that  to  which  he 
!^BDbl»  himself^  and  which  he  calls  a  bottle 
|a  the  smoke,  Psalm  cxix,  83,  that  is,  a  skin 
^  blackened  and  shrivelled.  Beside  the 
^osds  already  considered,  another  maN,  in  the 
M  is  OMd,  Job  xxxii,  19.  This  signifies, 
[*  pnsraJ,  to  swell  or  distend.  On  receiving 
^uqnor  poured  into  it,  a  skin  bottle  must  be 
9^7  swelled  and  distended ;  and  it  must  be 
|[*eU«l  siill  fimher  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
^  within  it,  as  that  advances  to  ripeness. 
jaiois  state,  if  no  vent  be  given  to  the  liquor, 
j»4yoTerpower  the  stren^  of  the  bottle,  or 
^JJjjT  penetrate  by  sopie  secret  creyice  or 
■**»  part.  Hence  arises  the  propriety  of 
P"*?ncw  wine  into  new  bottles,  whicli,  be- 
''fts,  m^  resist  the  expansion,  the  inter- 
P**are  or  their  contents,  and  preserve  the 
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wkM  to  due  maturity  ^  while  old  boUles  iMy, 
without  danger,  contain  old  wine,  whose  fefw 
mentation  is  already  past,  Matt,  ix,  17}  liuks 
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'  BOUDDHISTS,  orBUDHISTS,  one  of  the 
three  great  sects  of  India,  distinct  both  from 
the  Brahminical  seet,  and  the  Jainas.  The 
Bouddhists  do  not  beUeve  in  a  First  Cause :  tliey 
consider  matter  as  eternal  j  that  every  portion 
of  animated  existence  has  in  itself  its  ovm  rise, 
tendency,  and  destiny;  that  the  condition  of 
creatures  on  earth  is  regulated  by  works  of 
merit  and  demerit ;  that  works  of  merit  not 
only  raise  individuals  to  happiness,  but,  as  they 
prevail,  exalt  the  world  itself  to  prosperity ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  rice  is  predomi* 
nant,  Uie  world  degenerates  till  the  universe 
itself  is  dissolved.  They  suppose,  however, 
that  there  is  always  some  superior  deity,  who 
has  attained  to  this  elevation  by  religious  merit: 
but  they  do  not  regard  him  as  the  governor  or 
the  world.  To  the  present  grand  period,  com- 
prehending all  the  time  included  in  a  ''  kulpu," 
they  assign  five  deities,  four  of  whom  have 
alr^y  appeared,  including  Gk>utumu,  or  Boud- 
dhu,  whose  exaltation  continues  five  thousand 
years,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
of  which  had  expired,  A.  D.  1814.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  five  thousand  years,  another 
saint  will  obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  be  deified. 
Six  hundred  millions  of  saints  are  said  to  be 
canonized  with  each  deity,  though  it  is  admit- 
ted that  Bouddhu  took  only  twenty-four  thou- 
sand devotees  to  heaven  with  him.  The  low- 
est state  of  existence  is  in  hell ;  the  next  is  that 
in  the  forms  of  brutes :  both  these  are  states  of 
punishment.  The  next  ascent  ia  to  that  of 
man,  which  is'  probationary.  The  next  in- 
cludes many  degrees  of  honour  and  happiness 
up  to  demigods,  &c,  which  are  states  of  reward 
for  works  of  merit.  The  ascent  to  superior 
deity  is  from  the  state  of  man.  The  Boudd- 
hists are  taught  that  there  are  four  superior 
heavens  which  are  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of 
"kulpu,"  that  below  these  there  are  twelve 
other  heavens,  followed  by  six  inferior  hea- 
vens ;  after  which  follows  the  earth ;  then  the 
world  of  snakes;  and  then  thirty-two  chief 
hells ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hells  of  milder  torments.  The 
highest  state  of  glory  is  absorption.  The  per- 
son who  is  undianeeable  in  his  resolution; 
who  has  obtained  ue  knowledge  of  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  through  one  "  ktu- 
pu;  who  can  make  himself  mvisible;  go 
where  he  pleases;  and  who  has  attained  to 
complete  abstraction;  will  enjoy  absorption. 
Those  who  perform  works  of  merit  are  admit- 
ted to  the  heavens  of  the  different  gods,  or  are 
made  kings  or  great  men  on  earth ;  and  those 
who  are  wickecT  are  bom  in  the  forms  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  or  consinied  to  different  hdls. 
The  happiness  of  these  neayens  is  described  as 
entirely  sensual.  The  Bouddhists  believe  that  at 
the  end  of  a  "  kulpu"  the  universe  is  destroyed. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
period,  the  illiterate  Cingalese  use  this  oom- 
parison :  *'  If  a  man  were  to  ascend  a  mountain 
nine  miles  high,  and  to  renew  these  JourneyB 
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€|ieo^ia^«yevy  hundred  feats,  tiU  dieitKMnitaiiitTation  of  tiw  GtoMd-SDirit^  whi^  Me  amd 


were  worn  down  by  fans  (set  to  an  atom,  the 
time  required  to  do  this  would  be  nothing  to 
the  iburth  part  of  a  *  kulpu.'  "  Bouddhu,  be- 
&rehi^  exaltation,  taught  his  ioHowers  that, 
alter  his  death,  the  remains  of  his  body,  his 
doctrine  oi  an  assembly  of  his  disciples,  were  to 
be  held  in  equal  reverence  with  himself  When 
a  Cinealeee,  therefore,  approaches  an  imase  of 
Bouddhu,  he  says,  "  I  take  refuge  In  Bouddhu : 
I  take  re&ge  in  his  doctrine;  I  take  refu^  in 
his  followers."  There  are  five  commands  given 
to  the  common  Bouddhists;  the  first  forbids 
the  destruaion  of  animal  life ;  the  second  for- 
bids theA;  the  third,  adultery;  the  fourth, 
^sehood ;  the  fifth,  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
<^uors.  There  are  other  commanas  for  sope- 
nor  classes,  or  devotees,  which  forbid  dancing, 
songs,  music,  festivals,  perfumes,  elegant  dress- 
es, elevated  seats,  &c.  Among  works  of  the 
highest  merit,  one  is  the  feeding  of  a  hungry 
infirm  tiger  with  a  person's  own  flesh. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  the  followers  of  the 
celebrated  Mad.  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la 
Ponte,  a  native  of  Flanders,  bom  at  Lisle,  in 
1616,  She  was  so  much  deformed  at  her  birth, 
that  it  was  even  debated  whether  she  should 
not  be  stifled  as  a  monster.  As  she  grew  up, 
however,  this  deformity  greatlv  decreased,  and 
she  discovered  a  supenor  mind,  a  strong  ima- 
gination, and  very  early  indications  of  a  devo- 
tional spirit,  strongly  tinctured  with  mysticism. 
She  conceived  herself  to  be  divinely  called, 
and  set  apart  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity tnat  had  been  extinguished  by  theolo- 
gical anioK)sities  and  debates.  In  her  confession 
of  filitl^  she  professes  her  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christy  The  leadine  principles  which  pervade 
her  productions  are  these:  that  man  is  perfectly 
free  to  resist  or  receive  divine  grace ;  that  Qod 
is  ever  unchangeable  in  love  toward  all  his 
creatures,  and  does  not  inflict  any  arbitrory 
punishment,  but  that  the  evils  they  suflbr  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  sin;  that  true 
religion  consists  not  in  any  outward  forms  of 
worship,  nor  systems  of  fhith,  but  in  imme- 
diate communion  with  the  Deity,  by  internal 
feelings  and  impulses,  and  by  a  perfect  acqui- 
escenpe  in  his  will. 

This  lady  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion;  but  she  declaimed  equally 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
and  those  of  the  Reformed  churches :  hence  she 
was  opposed  and  persecuted  by  both  Catholics 
and  FroCestanls,  and  after  being  drn^n  about 
from  place  to  place,  she  died  at  Franeker,  in 
1G90.  ,  She  maintained  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  general  toleration  of  all  religions.  Her  no- 
lion  on  God's  foreknowledge  was,  that  God 
was  capable  of  foreknowing  all  events,  but,  his 
power  beinfi'  equal  to  hia  Knowledge,  he  pur- 
posely witlmeld  from  himself  that  Knowledge 
m  certain  cases,  that  he  might  not  interfere 
with  the  free  agency  and  responsibility  of  his 
creatures.^  Her  works  are  very  nimierous, 
making  eighteen  volumes  in  octavo :  of  which 
thejprineipi^l  are,  "  The  Light  of  the  World;" 
"  The  Testimony  of  Truth ;"  and  "  The  Rcno- 


in  estoem  among  uie  odmiren  of  nysticsd  llie- 

BOW.  The  expression^  ^  to  break  ^boir,* 
80  frequent  in  Scripture,  signifies  to  destroy  the 
power  of  a  peo[de,  because  the  principal  oifco- 
sive  weapon  of  armies  was  anciently  the  borw. 
"A  deceitful  bow"  b  one  that,  from  some 
defect,  either  in  bending  or  the  string,  carries 
the  arrow  wide  of  the  mark,  however  wdl 
aimed.    See  Arms. 

BOWELS.  The  bowels  aro  the  aea*  of 
mercy,  tenderness,  and  compassion.  Joseph's 
bowels  were  moved  at  the  sight  of  his  brodber 
Benjamin ;  that  is,  he  felt  himself  softened  and 
aflTeeted.  The  true  mother  of  the  child  whom 
Solomon  commanded  to  be  divided,  felt  her 
bowels  more,  and  consented  that  it  should  be 
nven  to  the  woman  who  was  not  its  real  mo- 
ther, 1  Kings,  iii,  26.  The  Hebrews  also  some- 
times place  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the 
bowels.  "  Who  hath  pot  wisdom  in  tlie  inner 
parts'?'*  or  bowels,  Job  xxxviii,  36.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart," 
literally,  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels, — it  is  by 
me  strongly  and  afrectionateiy  regarded,  Psalm 
xl,  8. 

BOX  TREE,  -nrnn,  Isa.  xli,  9;  Ix,  IS; 
£sek.  xxvii,  6 ;  2  Esdras  xiv,  24,  where  the 
word  appears  to  be  used  for  tablets.  Most  of 
the  ancient,  and  several  of  the  modem,  trans- 
lators, render  this  word  the  buxus^  or  ^  box 
tree ;"  but  from  its  being  mentioned  along  "wkk 
trees  of  the  forest,  some  more  stately  tree  most 
be  intended,  probably  the  cedar. 

BRACELET.  A  bracelet  is  commonly  worn 
by  the  oriental  princes,  as  a  badge  of  power 
and  authority.  When  the  calif  Cayem  Bern- 
rillah  granted  the  investiture  of  certain  domi- 
nions to  an  eastern  prince,  he  sent  him  letters 
patent,  a  crown,  a  chain,  and  bracelets.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  that  the  Amalek- 
ite  brought  tne  bracelet  which  he  found  on 
Saul's  arm,  along  with  his  crown,  to  David, 
2  Sam.  i,  10.  It  was  a  royal  ornament,  and 
belonged  to  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom.  The 
bracewt,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  woti^ 
both  b^  men  and  women  of  different  ranks :  bat 
the  original  word,  in  the  second  book  of  Samoel, 
occurs  ordy  in  two  other  places,  and  is  quite 
diflerent  from  the  term  which  is  employed  to 
express  the  more  common  ornament  known  by 
that  name.  And  beside,  this  ornament  was 
worn  by  kings  and  princes  in  a  diflerent  man- 
ner from  their  subjects.  It  was  fastened  aboYe 
the  elbow ;  and  was  commonly  of  great  valne. 

BRAHMINS,  or  BRACHMINS,  the  high- 
est caste  of  Hindoos,  to  whom  is  confined  the 
priesthood,  and,  in  general,  all  their  an<)ient 
learning,  which  is  locked  up  in  their  sacrea 
lan^age,  called  the  Sanscrit.  The  Brahmins 
denvc  that  name  from  Brahma,  the  Creator; 
for  they  maintain  the  doctrine  of  three  embo- 
died energies,  the  creative,  the  preserving,  and 
the  destroying;  personified  under  the  naaies  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva^  all  sprung  from 
Brimh ;  and  to  each  of  them  is  assigned  a  kiro 
of  celestial  consort,  a  fbmale  deity,  which  they 
describe  as  a  passive  energy. 
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ijfe  tiM  fbBMophen  of  Greece,  thejr  seem 
|0  kite  iMid  an  open  wad  a  •eerct  do^rine : 
Ckt  latter,  a  species  of  Spinozism,  considering 
Ifo  gnat  SuDfcme  as  "tne  soul  of  tke  world ;" 
cidowid  witii  no  other  quality  than  ubiqoity ; 
miainDr  no  worship,  and  exerting  no  power, 
but  in  tie  prodnetion  of  the  three  great  ener- 
gies aboire  mentioned.  These  are  so  inge- 
niensly  dtYerstfied  as  to  produce  three  hundred 
ted  thirty  millions  of  gods,  or  objects  of  idola- 
trjr;  so  various  in  character  as  to  suit  erery 
man's  taste  or  humour,  and  to  fhmish  exam- 
pfes  of  every  Tiee  and  folly  to  which  humanity 
■siAiect. 

As  It  respects  a  future  state,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Bracfaminism  are  transmigra- 
fton  and  absorption.  After  death,  the  person 
iscooveyed  by  tlie  messengers  of  Yumu,  through 
the  air  to  the  place  of  judgment.  After  re- 
idrinf  his  sentence,  he  wanders  about  the 
earth  K>r  twdre  months,  as  an  aiirial  being  or 
|host;  and  then  tidces  a  body  suited  to  his 
more  condition,  whether  he  ascend  to  the  gods, 
€r  sofier  in  a  new  body,  or  be  hurled  into  some 
ImU.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  several "  poor- 
amis^,"  others  maintain,  that  immediately  afler 
death  ond  judgment,  the  person  suifers  the 
paina  of  bell,  and  removes  his  sin  by  suffering ; 
aod  then  returns  to  the  earth  in  some  bodily 
fern.  The  descriptions  which  the  "  pooranus" 
five  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods  are  truly  in  the 
aitfem  st3^e;  all  things,  even  the  beds  of  the 
nda,  are  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
M  the  pleasures  of  these  heavens  are  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  in  a  system  formed  by 
vmupired  and  unrenewed  men :  like  the  para- 
dise of  Mohammed,  they  are-  brothels,  rather 
than  places  of  rewards  for  "  the  pure  in  heart." 
Here  all  the  vicious  passions  are  personified, 
ar  rather  deified :  the  ouarrels  and  licentious 
intrifues  of  the  gods  fill  these  places  with  per- 
petual uproar,  while  their  impurities  are  de- 
scribed with  the  same  litcrality  and  gross  detail, 
as  similar  things  are  talked  ot  among  these  ido- 
tacers  on  earth. 

But  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  is  ab- 
smpiion.  Ghod,  as  separated  from  matter,  the 
Hiadoos  contemplate  as  a  bein«^  reposing^  in 
kis  own  happiness,  destitute  of  ideas;  as  infi- 
We  pUcidtty ;  as  an  unruffled  sea  of  bliss ;  as 
bang  perfectly  abstracted,  and  void  of  con- 
sekmsDess.  They  therefore  deem  it  the  height 
af  perfection  to  be  like  this  being.  Hence 
iCnahno,  in  his  discourse  to  Urjoonu,  praises 
the  man  "  wbo  fbrsaketh  every  desire  that  en- 
ttreih  into  his  heart ;  who  is  happy  of  himself; 
vho  is  without  affection;  who  rejoiceth  not 
«iber  in  ^ood  or  evil ;  who,  like  the  tortoise, 
caa  reatram  his  members  from  their  wonted 
pvpose;  to  whom  pleasure  and  pain,  gold, 
■on,  and  stones,  are  ttie  same."  "  The  learned," 
adib  Krtdmu,  '^behold  Brumhu  alike  in  the 
wvCTcnd  'branhun,*  perfected  in  knowledge; 
IB  the  ox,  and  in  the  elephant;  in  the  dog,  and 
IB  hkn  whoeateth  of  the  flesh  of  dogs."  The 
prsoa  whose  very  nature,  say  they,  is  absorbed 
n  ^hie  meditatum ;  whose  life  is  like  a  sweet 
<ie>p»  nhconaciotts  and  undisturbed ;  who  does 
IM  ercB  deaire  God,  and  who  is  thns  changed 
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into  the  image  of  the  ever  blessed ;  obt&Ins  ab 
sorption  into  Brumhu.  The  ceremonies  lead- 
ing to  absorption  are  called  by  the  name  of 
"  tupushya,"  and  the  persons  performing  them, 
a  "  tupushwee."  ForoEdcing  the  world ;  retiring 
to  a  forest ;  fasting,  living  on  roots,  fruits,  dEC ; — 
remaining  in  certain  postures ;  exposure  to  all 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  &c;  these,  and 
many  other  austere  practices,  are  prescribed,  to 
subdue  the  passions,  to  fix  the  mind,  habituate 
it  to  meditation,  and  fill  it  with  that  serenity 
and  indifference  to  the  world  which  is  to  prepare 
it  for  absorption,  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  future  birth. 

BRAMBLE,  iick,  a  prickly  shrub,  Judges 
ix,  14,  15;  Psalm  Iviii,  9.  In  the  latter  place 
it  is  translated  "  thorn."  Hiller  supposes  dtad 
to  be  the  cyrufbastus^  or  swectbrier.  The  au- 
thor of  "  Scripture  Illustrated"  says,  that  the 
bramble  seems  to  be  well  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  original ;  which  should  be  a 
plant  bearing  fruit  of  some  kind,  being  asso- 
ciated. Judges  ix,  14,  though  by  opposition,  with 
the  vine.  The  apologue  or  fable  of  Jotham  has 
always  been  admired  for  its  spirit  and  applica- 
tion. It  has  also  been  considered  as  the  oldest 
fable  extant 

BRANCH,  a  title  of  Messiah: ."  And  there 
shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots," 
Isaiah  xi,  1.  See  also  Zech.  iii,  8;  vi,  12;  Jcr. 
xxiii,  5 ;  xxxiii,  15.  When  Christ  is  represent- 
ed as  a  slender  twig,  shooting  out  from  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  loppid  to  the  very  root  and  decay- 
ed, and  becoming  itself  a  mighty  tree,  reference 
is  mode,  1.  To  the  kingly  dignity  of  Christ, 
springing  up  from  the  decayed  house  of  Dovid'; 
2.  To  the  exaltation  which  was  to  succeed  his 
humbled  condition  on  earth,  and  to  the  glory 
and  vigour  of  his  mediatorial  reign. 

BRASS,  nvru.  The  word  brass  occurs 
very  often  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible;  but 
that  is  a  mixed  metal,  for  the  making  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  German  metallur^sts 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  That  the  ancienis 
knew  not  the  art  of  making  it,  is  almost  cer- 
tain. None  of  their  writings  even  hint  at  the 
process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  copper  is 
the  original  metal  intended.  This  is  spoken 
of  as  known  prior  to  the 'flood;  and  to  have 
been  discovered,  or  at  least  wrought,  as  was 
also  iron,  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Adam,  bv  Tubal-cain :  whence  the  name  Vul* 
can.  The  knowled^  of  these  two  metals 
must  have  been  carried  over  the  world  aflei- 
ward  with  the  spreading  colonies  of  the  Noa- 
chide.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  anciem  histories 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  Cadmus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  metal  which  by  the 
former  is  called  x^^'^^^t  '^^  ^7  ^^^  latter  as; 
and  from  him  had  the  denomination  cadmeit. 
According  to  others,  Cadmus  discovered  a  mine, 
of  which  he  taught  the  use.  The  name  of  the 
person  here  spoken  of  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  with  Ham,  or  Cam,  the  son  of  Noah,  who 
probably  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals 
from  the  family  of  Tubal-cain,  and  omnmuni- 
caied  that  knowledge  to  the  people  of  the  oohm|^ 
which  lie  settled 
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BRAZEN  SERPENT,  the,  was  an  image 
nf  polished  brass,  in  the  fbrai  of  one  of  those 
"itery  serpents  which  were  sent  to  chastise  the 
normunn}^  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
whose  bit;  caused  riolent  heat,  thhrst,  and  in- 
flammation. By  divine  command  *'  Moses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,*'  or  copper,  and  "  put 
it  upon  a  pole;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a 
serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived,''  Num.  xxi,  6-9. 
This  brazen  serpent  was  preserved  as  a  monu- 
ment «f  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process  of 
time  become  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When 
thU  superstition  began,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
0iine;  but  the  best  account  is  fiven  by  the 
Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  following 
manner:  From  the  time  that  the  kings  of 
Israel  did  evil,  and  the  children  of  Israel  fol' 
lowed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  they 
offered  incense  to  it;  for  it  beins  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  "  Whoever  looketh  upon  it 
shall  live,"  they  fancied  they  might  obtain 
blessings  by  its  mediation,  and  therefore 
thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had 
been  kept  from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory 
of  a  minde,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jpot  of 
manna  was :  and  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did  not 
extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idolatry,  be- 
cause in  their  reij^  they  did  not  observe  that 
^the  people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt 
tnoenae  to  it:  and  therefore  they  left  it  as  a 
memorial.  But  Hesekiah  thought  fit  to  take 
it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatry, 
fbecause  in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored 
it  as  an  idol ;  and  though  pious  people  among 
them  accounted  it  only  as  a  memorial  of  a 
wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to 
■abolish  it,  though  the  memory  of  the  miracle 
should  happen  to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  re- 
main, and  leave  the  Israelites  in  danger  to 
commit  idolatry  hereafter  with  it  On  ihd  sub- 
^jectiof  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  heal- 
ed bv  4ooking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  there  is  a 
good  comment  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  chap. 
xvi,  4-12,  in  which  are  these  remarkable 
words? — "They  were  admonished,  having  a 
}sign  of  salvation,"  that  is,  the  brazen  serpent, 
^'  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  the  command- 
ments of  thy  law.  For  he  that  turned  himself 
toward  it,  was  not*  saved  by  the  rmNO  that  he 
-saw,  but  by  thee,  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all," 
verses  6,  7.  To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at 
the  brazen  serpent  in  order  to  be  healed,  our 
Lord  refers,  John  iii,  14,  15:  "  As  Moses  lifted 
up  Che  (brazen)  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life." 

BREAD,  a  term  which  in  Scripture  is  used, 
as  by  us,  frequently  for  food  in  general ;  but  is 
also  often  found  in  its  proper  sense.  Sparing 
in  the  use  of  fl»h,  like  all  the  nations  of  the 
.«ast,  the  chosen  people  usucdly  satisfied  their 
hanger  with  bread,  and  quenched  their  thirst 
m  the  running  stream.  Tneir  bread  was  gene- 
i<aUy  made  of^wheat  or  barley,  or  lentiles  and 
baans.  Bread  of  wheat  flour,  as  being  the 
«MMt  -eiodlent^  was  prefinrred :  barley  bread 
was  used  only  m  times  of  scarekr  and  distress. 


So  mean  and  contemptible,  in  the  eatmiatior 
of  the  numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  of 
Midian,  was  Qideon,  with  Jus  handfVil  of  uti- 
disciplined  militia,  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
compared  to  bread  of  this  inferior  (^lalityy 
which  may  account  fbr  the  ready  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream  of  the  Midianite  respecting 
him:  "And  when  GKdeon  was  come,  beholc^ 
there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto  his 
fellow,  and  said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  lo,  a  coke  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into  the 
host  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  tent  and 
smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the 
tent  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered  and 
said.  This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword  of 
Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel ;  for 
into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered  Midian,  and 
all  the  host."  In  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Barbary,  where  public  ovens  are  estaUished, 
the  bread  is  usually  leavened ;  but  amone  the 
Bedoweens  and  Kabyles^  as  soon  as  thtf  cRmgh 
is  kneaded,  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  either 
to  be  baked  immediately  upon  the  cools^  or 
else  in  a  shallow  earthen  veMel  like  a  fryingi* 
pan,  called  Tajen.  Such  were  the  unleavened 
cakes  which  we  so  frequently  read  of  in  Scrip 
ture ;  and  those  also  which  Sarah  made  quiets 
ly  upon  the  hearth.  These  last  are  about  an 
inch  thick;  and,  being  commonly  prepared  in 
woody  countries,  are  used  all  alon^  the  shorea 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Palus  Masotis  to  the 
Caspian,  in  Ohaldea  and  Mesopotamia,  except 
in  towns.  A  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
room :  and  vrhen  the  bread  is  ready  for  baking, 
a  comer  of  the  hearth  is  swept,  the  bread  ib 
laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  ashes  and  em> 
bers;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  turn  tc 
Sometimes  they  use  small  convex  plates  of 
iron,  which  are  most  common  in  Persia,  afid 
among  the  nomadic  tribes,  as  being  the  easiest 
way  of  baking,  and  done  with  the  least  csx- 
pense;  fbr  the  bread  is  extremely  thin,  and 
soon  prepared.  The  oven  is  also  used  in  every 
part  of  Asia :  it  is  made  in  the  ground,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  and  three  in  diameter,  well 
plastered  with  mortar.  When  it  is  hot,  they 
place  the  bread  (which  is  commonly  long,  and 
not  thicker  than  a  finger)  against  the  sidles :  h, 
is  baked  in  a  momem.  Ovens,  Chardin  appre- 
hends, were  not  used  in  Canaan  in  the  patri- 
archal age:  all  the  bread  of  that  time  "wmM 
baked  upon  a  plate,  or  under  the  ashes;  and 
he  supposes,  what  is  nearly  self-evident,  that 
the  cakes  which  Sarah  baked  on  the  hearth 
were  of  the  last  sort,  and  that  the  shew  bretid 
was  of  the  same  kind.  The  Arabs  about 
Mount  Carmel  use  a  great  strong  piteher,  in 
which  they  kindle  a  fire;  and  when  it  is  heat.* 
ed,  they  mix  meal  and  water,  which  they  ap» 
ply  with  the  hollow  of  their  hands  to  the  out* 
side  of  the  pitcher;  and  this  extremely  soft 
paste,  spreading  itself,  is  baked  in  an  instant. 
The  heat  of  the  pitcher  having  dried  up  all  the 
moisture,  the  bread  comes  off  as  thin  as  our 
wafers;  and  the  operation  is  so  speedily  peiw 
formed,  that  in  a  very  little  time  a  sufficient 

auantity  is  made.    But  their  best  sort  of  bveni 
ley  bake,  either  by  heating  an  oven,  or  n 
large  piteher  M\  of  liMle  smooth  shhun;  '*  '~ 
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ri  wilieh  they  lay  the  dough,  spread  out  in 
fona  of  a  thin  broad  case.  Sometimes 
1^7  use  a  shallow  eartlien  vessel,  resembling 
t  frying  paiL  which  seems  to  be  the  pan  men- 
ooaed  if  Moses,  in  which  the  mcat-oflfering 
vac  balcod.  This  vessel,  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
Bi,  serves  both  for  balcine  and  trying ;  for  the 
baj^resh  of  the  people  of  Barbary  amers  not 
nachfrom  our  pancakes ;  only,  instead  of  rub- 
hii^  the  pan  in  which  they  fry  them  with  but- 
ter, they  nib  it  with  soap,  to  make  them  like  a 
boBey-«omb.  If  these  accounts  of  the  Arab 
sose  pitcher,  the  pan,  and  the  iron  hearth  or 
criptxr  plate,  be  attended  to,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  laws  of  Moses  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Leviticus:  they  will  be 
iouod  to  answer  perfectly  well  to  the  descrip- 
ti(A  vhkh  he  gives  us  of  the  different  ways  of 
PRporin^  the  meat-offerings.  As  the  Hebrews 
oak  their  bread  thin,  in  the  form  of  little  flat 
cakes,  they  did  not  cut  it  with  a  knife,  but 
Ivoke  it ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  expression, 
imk^  bread^  so  frequent  in  Scripture. 

The  Arabians  and  other  eastern  people, 
nioD*  whom  wood  is  scarce,  often  bake  their 
bread  between  two  fires  made  of  cow  dung, 
vhkh  boms  slowly,  and  bakes  the  bread  ver^ 
Irinttdy.  The  crumb  of  it  is  very  good,  if  it 
be  eaten  the  same  day;  but  the  crust  is  olack 
■sd  burnt,  and  retains  a  sntell  of  the  materials 
^  vers  used  in  bakine  it.  This  may  serve 
(s  explain  a  passage  in  Ezekiel,  iv,  9-l£  The 
^nhs  of  a  siege  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  were 
thas  intimated  to  the  Prophet.  During  the 
vbob octave  of  the  passover,  the  Hebrews  use 
only  onfearened  bread,  as  a  memorial  that  at 
the  tioM  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  they 
vuftd  letsure  to  bake  leavened  bread;  ana, 
haviogieft  the  country  with  precipitation,  they 
vere  content  to  bake  bresd  which  was  not 
J»va«d,  Exod.  xii,  8.  The  practice  of  the 
Wi  at  this  day,  with  relation  to  the  use  of 
snk^veaed  bread,  is  ss  follows:  They  forbid 
V>C8t,or  have  in  their  houses,  or  in  any  place 
^*^*ong  to  them,  either  leavened  bread  or 
^  vm^  else  that  is  leavened.  That  thev 
puf  (he  better  observe  this  rule,  they  searcn 
™to  »B  the  comers  of  the  house  with  scrupu- 
HQs  exactness  for  all  bread  or  paste,  or  any 
^iiioj^  that  is  leavened.  After  they  have  thus 
*dlclcaiised  their  houses,  they  whiten  them, 
^  fomiah  them  with  kitchen  and  table  uten- 
^  all  new,  and  with  others  which  are  to  be 
«ed  only  on  thai  day.  If  they  are  movables, 
»hicK  have  served  only  for  something  else, 
*ttl  are  made  of  metaK  they  have  them  polish- 
ed, and  pnt  into  the  fire,  to  take  away  all  the 
Japttity  vhich  they  may  have  contracted  by 
'^^^i^g  any  thing  leavened.  All  this  is  done 
^  the  dkirteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or  on  the  vi^il 
«f  thefisaac  of  the  passover,  which  begins  with 
^  ifteeoth  of  the  same  month,  or  the  four- 
^'"^  da}r  in  the  evening;  for  the  Hebrews 
^^^tbor  days  from  one  evening  to  another, 
^(he  fimiteenth  of  Nisan,  at  eleven  o'clodc, 
l^lsn  the  common  bread,  to  show  thai  the 
f""'|^'"*Mi  of  eating  leavened  bread  is  theo 
jywfftMd;  and  this  action  is  attended  with 
*>"^  whepeby  the  ntaster  of  the  house  do- 


elares  that  ha  has  no  longer  any  thing  leaven- 
ed in  his  keeping;  that,  at  least,  he  belicTes 
so.  In  allusion  to  this  practice,  we  are  com- 
manded to  "purge  out  the  old  leaven;*'  by 
whieh  '*  malice  and  wickedness"  are  intended : 
and  to  feed  only  on  the  "unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth." 

2.  SuBW  Bbsad,  or,  according  to  the  He- 
brews, the  bread  of  faen^  was  oread  offered 
every  Sabbath  day  upon  the  golden  table  in  the 
holy  place,  Exod.  xxv,  30.  The  Hebrews 
affirm  that  these  loaves  were  square,  and  had 
four  sides,  and  were  covered  with  leave*  of 
gold.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  accoidin^ 
to  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  whose 
names  they  were  offered.  Every  loaf  was  com- 
posed of  two  assarons  of  flour,  whieh  make 
about  five  pints  and  one-tenth.  These  loaves 
were  unleavened.  They  were  presented  hot 
every  Sabbath  day,  the  old  ones  being  taken 
away  and  eaten  by  the  priests  only.  This 
offenng  was  accompanied  with  salt  and  firank- 
incense,  and  even  with  wine,  according  tu 
some  commentators.  The  Scripture  mentions 
only  salt  and  incense ;  but  it  is  presumed  that 
wine  was  added,  because  it  was  not  wanting  in 
other  sacrifices  and  offerings.  It  is  bdievod 
that  these  loaves  were  placed  one  upon  another, 
in  two  piles  of  six  each;  and  that  between  every 
loaf  were  two  thin  plates  of  gold,  folded  bade 
in  a  semicircle  the  whole  length  of  them,  to 
admit  air,  and  to  prevent  the  loaves  from  grow- 
ing mouldy.  These  golden  plates,  thus  turned 
in,  were  supported  at  their  extremities  by  two 
golden  forks,  which  rested  on  the  ground. 
The  twelve  loaves,  because  they  stood  before 
the  Lord,  were  called  ta^asn  sn^,  fkprot  vfoBienK, 
or  iycjirtoi,  the  bread  of  faces,  or  of  the  presenoa; 
and  are  therefore  denominated  in  our  English 
translation  the  skew  bread. 

Since  part  of  the  frankincense  put  upon  the 
bread  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  for  a  me- 
morial, even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  since  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  to 
eat  it  in  the  holy  place.  Lev.  xxiv,  5-9,  it  is 
probable  that  this  bread  typified  Christ,  first 
presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  then 
oecoming  spiritual  food  to  such  as  in  and 
through  nim  are  spiritual  priests  to  God,  ev«n 
his  Father,  Rev.  i,  6 ;  v,  10 ;  xx,  6 :  1  Peter 
ii,  5.  It  appears,  from  some  places  in  ocripture, 
(see  Exodus  xxix,  32,  and  Numbers  vi,  15 j  that 
there  was  always  near  the  altar  a  basket  full  of 
bread,  in  order  to  be  offered  together  with  the 
ordinary  sacrifices. 

BREASTPLATE,  or  PECTORAL,  onepart 
of  the  priestly  vestments,  belonging  to  the  Jew- 
ish high  pnests.  It  was  about  ten  inches 
square,  Exod.  xxviii,  13-31 ;  and  consisted  of 
a  folded  piece  of  the  same  rich  embroidered  stuff 
of  whicn  the  ephod  was  made.  It  was  worn 
on  the  breast  of  the  high  priest,  and  was  set 
with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  each  of  whieh 
wa^  engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes. 
They  were  set  in  four  rows,  three  in  eaeh  row, 
and  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  little 
golden  squares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were 
set.  The  names  of  these  stones,  and  that  of 
the  tribe  engraven  on  them,  as  also  their  dis- 
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position  on  the  breastplate,  are  usually  ^Ten 
as  follows ;  but  what  stones  really  answer  to 
the  Hebrew  name,  is  /or  the  most  part  very 
uncertain : — 

Sardine,  TopaZj  CarbwncU, 

Reuben.  Simeon.  Levi. 

EnuraUL         Sapphire,         Diamond, 
JvDAB.  Dan.  Nafutall 

Ligurt,  Agat9,  AmetAyst, 

Gad.  Ambeb,.  Issacbar. 


Beryl, 

Zebulun. 


Onyx, 
Joseph. 


Jasper, 
Benjamin. 


This  breastplate  was  fastened  at  the  four 
eomcrs.  those  on  the  top  to  each  shoulder,  by  a 
golden  nook  or  rine,  at  the  end  of  a  wreathen 
chain ;   and  those  oelow  to  the  girdle^  of  the 
ephod,  by  two  strings  or  ribbons^  which  had 
likewise  two  rings  or  books.    This  ornament 
was  never  to  be  separated  from  the  priestly  gar- 
ment ;  and  it  was  called  the  memorial,  because 
it  was  a  sign  whereby  the  children  of  Israel 
might  know  that  they  were  presented  to  God, 
and  that  they  were  nad  in  remembrance  by 
"him.    It  was  also  called  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
mentjhecaust  it  had  the  divine  oracle  of  Urim 
and  TnuMMiM  annexed  to  it.    These  words  sig- 
mfy  lights  and  perfections,  and  are  mentionra 
as  in  the  high  priest's  breasplate;  but  what 
they  were,  we  cannot  determine.    Some  think 
they  were  two  precious  stones  added  to  the 
other  twelve,  by  the  extraordinary  lustre  of 
which,  Grod  marked  his  approbation  of  a  design, 
and,  by  their  becoming  dim,  his  disallowance 
of  it ;  others,  that  these  two  words  were  writ- 
ten on  a  precious  stone,  or  plate  of  gold,  &i&d 
in  the  breastplate;  others,  that  the  letters  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  were  the  Urim  and 
Thummim;.  and  that  the  letters  by  standing 
out,    or    by   an    extraordinary    illumination, 
marked  such  words  as  contained  the  answer 
of  God    to  him   who   consulted  this   oracle. 
Le  Clerc  will  have  them  to  be  the  names  of 
two   precious  stones,   set  in  a   golden  collar 
of  the  )iigh  priest,  and  coming  down  to  his 
.breast,  as  the  magistrates  of  E^ypt  wore  a 

f  olden  chain,  at  uie  end  of  which  hung  the 
gurc  of  truth,  eneraven  on  a  precious  stone. 
Prideaux  thinks  the  words  chiefly  denote  the 
clearness  of  the  oracles  dictated  to  the  high 
priest,  though  perhaps  the  lustre  of  the  stones 
m  his  breastplate  might  represent  this  clear- 
ness. Jahn  says  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  Urim  and  Thummim  (cwk,  o>otv\  light 
and  justice,  Septuagint,  ifiXuHru  not  aX/)0cia) 
[manifestation  and  truth]  was  a  sacred  lot, 
I  Samuel  xiv,  41,  42.  There  were  employed, 
perhaps,  in  determining  this  lot,  three  precious 
stones,  on  one  of  which  was  engrraven  13,  yes ; 
on  the  other,  kV,  no;  the  third  being  destitute 
of  any  inscription.  The  question  proposed, 
therefore,  was  always  to  be  put  in  sucn  a  way, 
that  the  answer  might  be  direct,  either  yes  or 
no,  provided  any  answer  was  given  at  all. 
These  stones  were  carried  in  the  purse  or  bag, 
formed  by  the  lining  or  interior  of  the  pecto- 
ral; and  when  the  question  was  proposed,  if 
the  high  priest  drew  out  the  stone  which  ex- 
hibitea  yes,  the  answer  was  affirmat'.ve;  if  the 


one  on  which  no  was  written,  the  answer  wm 
negative ;  if  the  third,  no  answer  was  to  bo 
given^  Joshua  vii,  13--21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  40-43 ; 
XXV  iii,  6.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  conjecture^ 
only  two  things  are  certain ;  1.  That  one  of 
the  appointed  methods  of  consulting  God,  on 
extraordinary  emergencies,  was  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  :  2.  That  the  oracles  of  Uod  rejected 
all  equivocal  and  enigmatical  replies,  which 
was  the  character  of  the  Heathen  pretended 
oracles.    "  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure 
words."    His  own  oracle  bears,  therefore,  an 
inscription  which  signifies  lights  and  perfec- 
tions, or  ihje  shining  and  the  perfect ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX,  manifestation  and  tr^Uh.     In 
this  respect  it  might  be  a  type  of  the  Christian 
revelation  made  to  the  true  Israel,  the  Christian 
church,  by  the  Gospel.     St.  Paul  seems  espe- 
cially to  allude  to  this  translation  of  Urim  and 
Thummim  by  the  Septuagint,  when  he  speaks 
of  himself  and   his  fellow  labourers,  "com- 
mending themselves  to  every  man's  conscience 
by  manifestation  of  the  truth;"  in  opposition  to 
tnose  who  by  their  errors  and  compliances  with 
the  Jewish  prejudices,  or  with  the  philosophi- 
cal taste  of  the  Greeks,  obscured  the  truth,  and 
rendered  ambiguous  the  guidance  of  Christian 
doctrine.     His  preaching  is  thus  tacitly  com- 
pared to  the  oracles  of  God ;  theirs,  to  the  mis- 
leading and  perplexed  oracles  of  the  Heathen. 
BRIDE  and  BRIDEGROOM.    Under  thU 
head  an  account  of   the  marriage  customs  of 
ancient  times,  the  knowledgre  of  which  is   so 
necessary  to  explain  many  aflusions  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  may  be  properly  introduced.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  state  oi  marriage  was,  from  thS 
remotest  periods  of  their  history,  reckoned  so 
honourable,  that  the  person  who  neglected  or 
declined  to  enter  into  it  without  a  good  reason, 
was  thought  to  be  guilty  of  a  great  crime. 
Such  a  mode  of  thinking  was  not  confined  to 
them ;  in  several  of  the  Grecian  states,  mar- 
riage was  held  in  equal  respect.    The  Jews  did 
not  allow  marriageable  persons  to  enter  into 
that  honourable  state  without  restriction;  the 
hi^h  priest  was  forbidden  by  law  to  many  a 
widow ;  and  the  priests  of  every  rank,  to  take 
a  harlot  to  wife,  a  profane  woman,  or  one  put 
awoy  from  her  husband.    To  prevent  the  alien- 
ation of  inheritances,  an  heiress  could  not  mar^ 
ry  but  into  her  own  tribe.    The  whole  people 
of  Israel,  being  a  holy  nation,  separated  from 
all  the  earth  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and 
to  be  the  depositaries  of  his  law,  were  forbid- 
den to  contract  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
idolatrous   nations    in    their   vicinity.      The 
marriage  engagement  of  a  minor,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parents,  was  of 
no  force ;  so  sacred  was  theparental  authority 
held  among  that  people.    These  customs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  derived  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity ;  for  when  Eliezer  of  Damascus  went 
to  Mesopotamia  to  take  a  wife  from  thence 
unto  his  master's  son,  he  disclosed  the  raotivee 
of  his  Journey  to  the  father  arid  brother  of  Re- 
becca; and  rlamor  applied  to  Jacob  and  his 
,  xor  their  consent  to  the  union  of  Dinah 


sons. 


with  his  son  Shechem.    Samson  also  consulted 
his  parents  about  his  marriage ;  and  entreaisd 
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Aott  to  get  fyr  him  the  object  of  hii  choice. 
Suriage  contracts  eeeni  to  nave  been  made  in 
tk  pimitive  ages  with  little  ceremony.  The 
miior  himself,  or  his  father,  sent  a  messenger 
U)  the  father  of  the  woman,  to  ask  her  in  mar- 
riage. In  the  remote  ages  of  anti^ity,  women 
were  literally  purchased  by  their  husbands; 
and  the  presents  made  to  their  parents  or  other 
relations  were  called  their  dowry.  Thus,  we 
Bnd  Shechem  bargaining  with  Jacob  and  his 
»DS  for  Dinah:  *'  Let  me  find  grace  in  your 
ey«a,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will 
giTe:  ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift, 
and  I  will  ^ive  nccordins  as  ye  shall  say  unto 
me;  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife,'*]  Gen. 
xixiv,  2.  The  practice  still  continues  in  the 
country  of  Shechem ;  for  when  a  young  Arab 
wishes  to  marry,  he  must  purchase  his  wife; 
and  for  this  reason,  fathers,  among  the  Arabs, 
arc  never  more  happy  than  when  they  have 
many  daughters.  They  are  reckoned  the  prin- 
cipal riches  of  a  house.  An  Arabian  suitor  will 
oner  fifty  sheep^six  camels,  or  a  dozen  of  cows : 
if  he  be  not  ricn  enough  to  make  such  offers, 
k  (>ropo8es  to  give  a  mare  or  a  colt,  consider- 
ing in  the  offer  the  merit  of  the  young  woman, 
the  rank  of  her  family,  and  his  own  circum- 
stances. In  the  primitive  times  of  Greece,  a 
wdMucat^  lady  was  valued  at  four  oxen. 
When  they  are  agreed  on  both  sides,  the  con- 
tract is  drawn  up  by  him  that  acts  as  cadi  or 
judge  among  these  Arabs.  In  some  parts  of 
the  east,  a  measure  of  com  is  formally  men- 
tioned in  contmcts  for  their  concubines,  or 
temporary  wives,  beside  the  sum  of  money 
which  is  stipulated  by  way  of  dowry.  This  cus- 
tom is  probably  as  ancient  as  concubinage,  with 
which  It  is  connected ;  and  if  so,  it  will  perhaps 
aeoooDt  for  the  Prophet  Hosea  s  purchasing  a 
wife  of  this  kind,  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and 
for  a  homer  of  barley,  and  a  half  homer  of 
barley.  When  the  intended  husband  was  not 
able  to  give  a  dowry,  he  offered  an  equivalent. 
The  patriarch  Jacob,  wlio  came  to  Laban  with 
only  nis  staflT,  offered  to  serve  him  seven  years 
fcr  Rachel :  a  proposal  which  Laban  accepted. 
This  custom  has  descended  to  modem  times ; 
for  in  Cabul  the  young  men  who  are  unable  to 
adrance  the  required  dowry  "  live  with  their  fu- 
ture £uher- in-law,  and  earn  their  bride  by  their 
aerrices,  withcwt  ever  seeing  the  object  of  their 
wishes."  The  contract  of  marriage  was  made  in 
the  bouse  of  the  woman's  father,  before  the  el- 
drrs  and  governors  of  the  city  or  district.  The 
espousals  by  money,  or  a  written  instrument, 
were  performed  by  the  man  and  woman  under 
a  tent  or  canopy  erected  for  that  purpose.  Into 
this  chamber  the  bridegroom  was  accustomed 
to  go  with  his  bride,  that  he  might  talk  with 
her  more  familiarly ;  which  was  considered  as 
a  ceremony  of  confirmation  to  the  wedlodc. 
While  he  was  there,  no  person  was  allowed  to 
nter:  his  friends  and  attendants  waited  for 
him  at  the  door,  with  torches  and  lamps  in 
their  hands;  and  when  he  came  out,  he  was 
neeiTed  by  all  that  were  present  with  great 
)fij  and  acclamation.  To  this  ancient  custom, 
w  Psalmist  alludes  in  his  magnificent  descrip- 
tor the  heavens:   "In  them  beset  a  tabtr- 


nade  for  the  sun:  which,  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  rejoices  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race,"  Psidm  xix,  4.  A  Jewish 
virgin  legally  betrothed  was  considered  as  a 
lawful  wife  'j  and,  by  consec^uence,  could  not  be 
put  away  without  a  bill  of  divorce.  And  if  she 
proved  unfaithful  to  her  betrothed  husband, 
she  was  punished  as  an  adulteress;  and  her 
seducer  incurred  the  same  punishment  as  if  he 
had  polluted  the  wife  of  his  neighbour.  This 
is  the  reason  that  the  aneel  addressed  Joseph, 
the  betrothed  husband  of  Mary,  in  these  terms 
"Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take 
unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife;  for  that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
Evangelist  Luke  gives  her  the  same  title :  "  Atd 
Joseph  also  went  tip  from  Grolilee  unto  Bethle- 
hem, to  be  taxed,  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife," 
Luke  ii,  4,  5. 

2.  Ten  or  twelve  months  commonly  inter- 
vened between  the  ceremony  of  espousals  and 
the  marriage :  during  this  interval,  the  espoused 
wife  continued  with  her  parents,  that  she  mieht 
provide  herself  with  nuptial  ornaments  suitable 
to  her  station.  This  custom  serves  to  explain 
a  circumstance  in  Samson's  marriage,  which 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  "He  went 
down,"  says  the  historian,  "and  talked  with 
the  woman  "  (whom  he  had  seen  at  TimnoCh,) 
"  and  she  plea^  him  well,"  Judges  xiv,  7,  Ac. 
These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of 
espousals ;  the  following,  to  the  subsequent 
marriage:  "And  afler  a  time  he  returned  to 
take  her,"  Judges  xiv,  8.  Hence  a  consider^ 
able  time  intervened  between  the  espousals 
and  their  actual  union.  From  the  time  of  the 
espousals,  the  bridegroom  was  at  liberty  to 
visit  his  espoused  wife  in  the  house  of  her  ifh- 
ther ;  yet  neither  of  the  parties  lefl  their  own 
abode  during  eisht  days  before  the  marria^ ; . 
but  persons  of  the  some  aj^  visited  the  brKJe- 
groom,  and  made  merry  with  him.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  distinctly  marked  in  the  account 
which  the  sacred  historian  has  given  us  of  Sam- 
son's marriage :  "  So  his  father  went  down  unto 
the  woman,  and  made  there  a  feast ;  for  so  utod 
the  young  men  to  do.  And  it  came  to  i>a8t 
when  they  saw  him,  that  they  brought  thirty 
companions  to  be  with  him,"  Judges  xiv,  10. 
These  companions  were  the  children  of  the 
bride  chamticr,  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks : 
"  Can  the  children  of  the  bride  chamber  mourn 
as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  1** 
Matt,  xix,  15.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
commonly  performed  in  a  earden,  or  m  the 
open  air;  the  bride  was  placed  under  a  canopy, 
supported  by  four  yontns,  and  adorned  with 
jewels  accoraing  to  the  rank  of  the  married 
'  persons;  all  the  comoany  crying  out  with  joy- 
ful acclamations,  "  Blessed  be  he  that  eometh !" 
It  was  anciently  the  custom,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  for  the  fhther  and  mother  and 
kindred  of  the  woman,  to  pray  fbr  a  blessing 
upon  the  parties.  Bethuel  and  Laban,  and  the 
other  members  of  their  family,  pronounced  a 
solemn  benediction  upon  Rebecca  before  her 
departure:  "And  they  blessed  Rebecca,  and 
said  unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thon  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millhms]  and  let  \hf 
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mtd  goiPW  the  gate  of  thoie  that  hate  then)/' 
Gen.  XXIV,  60.  AdcI  in  times  lone  posterior  to 
the  age  of  Isaac,  when  Ruth,  the  Moahitess,  was 
espoused  to  Boaz,  "  all  the  people  that  were  in 
the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said,  We  are  witnesses : 
theXoxd  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into 
thine  house  like  Rachel,  and  like  L^ah,  which 
two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  do  thou 
worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth- 
lehem," Ruth  IT,  11,  12.  After  the  benedic- 
tions, the  bride  is  conducted  with  great  pomp 
to  the  house  of  her  husband :  this  is  usually 
done  in  the  evening;  and  as  the  procession 
moved  along,  money,  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and 
other  articles,  were  thrown  among  the  popu- 
lace, which  they  caught  in  cloths  made  for  such 
occasions,  stretched  in  a  particular  manner 
vpon^  frames.  The  use  of  perfumes  at  eastern 
marriages  is  common;  and  upon  great  occa- 
sions very  profuse. 

3.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  nations  around  them,  to  con- 
duct the  new-married  couple  with  torches  and 
lamps  to  their  dwellings;  as  appears  from  the 
messenger  in  Euripides,  who  says  h^  called  to 
mind  the  time  when  he  bore  torcnes  before 
Menelaus  and  Helena.  These  torches  were 
usually  carried  by  servants;  and  the  proces- 
sion was  sometimes  attended  by  sin^^ers  and 
dancers.  Thus  Homer,  in  his  description  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles : — 

— Iir  rff  fttv  ^  Y^fiot  t'  hnv  ttXtar(pat  w, 

'Hyfww  di^a  iorv.    «.  r.  A.     //.  lib.  xviii,  1.  490. 

"  In  one  of  the  sculptured  cities,  nuptials  were 
celebrating,  and  solemn  feasts ;  through  the 
cit^  they  conducted  the  new-married  pair  from 
their  chambers,  with  flaming  torches,  while 
.frequent  shouts  of  Hymen  burst  from  the  at- 
tending throng,  and  young  men  danced  in 
skilful  measures  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and 
the  harp." 

A  similar  custom  is  observed  amone  the  Hin- 
doos. The  husband  and  wife,  on  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  being  both  in  the  same  palan- 
<iuin,  go  about  seven  and  eig;ht  o'clock  at  night, 
accompanied  with  all  their  kindred  and  friends ; 
the  trumpets  and  drums  go  before  them;  and 
they  are  lighted  by  a  number  of  flambeaux ; 
immediately  before  the. palanquin  walk  many 
"^omen,  whose  business  it  is  to  sing  verses,  in 
which  they  wish  them  all  manner  of  prosperity. 
They  march  in  this  equipage  through  the  streets 
for  the  space  of  some  hours,  aAer  which  they 
return  to  their  own  house,  where  the  domestics 
are  in  waiting.  The  whole  house  is  illumined 
with  small  lamps ;  and  many  of  those  flam- 
beaux already  mentioned  are  kept  ready  for 
their  arrival,  beside  those  which  accompany 
them,  and  are  carried  before  the  palanc^uin. 
These  flambeaux  are  composed  of  many  pieces 
of  old  linen,  squeezed  hard  against  one  ano- 
ther in  a  round  figure,  and  thrust  down  into  a 
mould  of  copper.  The  persons  that  hold  them 
in  one  hand  nave  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  the 
same  metal  with  the  copper  mould,  which  is 
fuU  of  oil,  which  they  take  care  to  pour  out 
ii^  time  to  time  upon  the  lineOi  which  other- 


wise gifAs  no  liglu,    The  Roman  Isdies  cue 
were  led  nome  to  their  husbands  in  the  even* 
ing  by  the  light  of  torches.    A  Jewish  mar 
riage  seeo(is  to  have  been  conducted  in  moch 
the  same  way;  for  in  that  beautiful  psnlm, 
where  David  describes  the  majesty  of  Cfhrist'a 
kingdom,  we  meet  with  this  passage:  "And 
the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  tnere  with  a  gift; 
even  t&  rich  among  the  people  shall  entreat 
thy  favour.    The  kind's  daugnter  is  all-glori< 
ous  within ;  her  cloUung  is  of  wrought  gold. 
She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment 
of  needle  work;  the  virgins,  her  companions 
that  follow  her,  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 
With  gladness    and   rejoicing  shall  they  be 
brought:  they  shall  enter  into  the  king's  pa- 
lace," Psalm  xlv,  12,  &c.    In  the  parable  o. 
the  ten  virgins,  the  same  circumstances  are 
introduced :     "  They  that  were    foolish  took 
their  lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them:  but 
the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their 
lamps.    While  the  bridegroom  tarried,"  lead- 
ing the  procession  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  the  women  and  doracsticA  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  his  arrival  at  home,  "  all  slum* 
oered  and  slept.    And  at  midnight  there  was 
a  cry  made,  behold,  the  bridegroom  comethl 
Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.    Then  all  those  vir- 
gins arose  and  trimmed  their  lamps.    And  ths 
foolish  said  unto  the  wise.  Give  us  of  your  oil; 
for  our  lamps  are  gone  out,"  Matt,  xxv,  6. 

The  following  extraa  from  Ward's  "  View 
of  the  Hindoos  very  strikingly  illustrates  this 
parable:  "At  a  mamage,  the  procession  of 
which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the  bridegioom 
came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at 
Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was 
to  come  by  water.  Ailer  waiting  two  or  tbres 
hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  an- 
nounced, as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
'  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  I  Go  ye  out 
to  meet  him."  All  the  persons  employed  now 
lighted  their  lamps,  And  ran  with  them  in  their 
hands  tp  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession; 
some  of  them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were 
unprepared;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek 
them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  at  which  place  the  com- 
pany entered  a  larse  and  splendidly  illuminat- 
ed area,  before  the  bouse,  covered  with  an  awn- 
ing, where  a  great  multitude  of  friends  dressed 
in  their  best  apparel  were  seated  upon  mats. 
The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst 
of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and 
then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Se- 
poys. I  and  others  expostulated  witn  the 
door  keepers,  but  in  vain." 

4.  But  among  the  Jews,  the  bridegroom  was 
not  always  permitted  to  accompany  his  bride 
from  her  father's  house ;  an  intimate  friend 
was  often  sent  to  conduct  her,  while  ha 
remained  at  home  to  receive  her  in  his  apaii- 
menL  Her  female  attendants  had  the  honour 
to  introduce  hor ;  and  whenever  they  changed 
the  bride's  dress,  which  is  often  done,  they  pre- 
sented her  to  the  bridegroosu  It  is  the  eustom, 
and  belongs  to  their  ideas  of  magaifioenee, 


(bqarndf  to  dren  and  uadresi  the  bride,  and 
to  cuae  her  to  wear  on  that  same  dav  all  the 
Ma  made  up  for  her  nuptials.  Tneae  cir- 
asutancea  diacoTer  the  force  of  St.  John's 
lia^aage,  in  Ms  ma^ificent  description  of  the 
Chnstian  church  in  her  millennial  state :  **  And 
I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem, 
eomiDg  down  firom  God  out  of  heaven,  pre- 

E red  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband," 

5.  Those  that  were  inyited  to  the  marriage 
vere  f  q)ecled  to  appear  in  their  best  and  gay* 
manire.  If  the  bridegroom  was  in  circum- 
aances  to  afford  it,  wedding  garments  were 
prtptred  for  all  the  gtiests.  which  were  hnng 
up  m  the  antechamber  for  them  to  put  on  over 
ue  mt  of  their  clothes,  as  thejr  entered  the 
apanments  where  the  marriage  feast  was  pre- 
paid To  refuse,  or  eren  to  neglect,  putting 
on  (he  wei^in^  garment,  was  reckoned  an 
iasok  (0  the  bndegroom ;  aggraTated  by  the 
cifcamstance  Uiat  it  was  provided  by  himself 
iar  the  very  purpose  of  being  worn  on  that 
occasion,  and  was  hung  up  in  the  way  to  the 
um«r  apartment,  that  the  guests  must  have 
Mn  it,  and  recollected  the  design  of  its  sus- 
pension. This  accounts  for  the  severity  of  the 
■eotmce  pronouneoS  by  the  king,  who  came 
in  to  see  the  gueats,  and  iotaid  amonr  them 
ooe  vho  had  neglected  to  put  it  on :  "  And  he 
laith  onto  lum,  Friend,  liow  eamest  thou  in 
^ilher,Do(  having  a  wedding  garment  1  And 
be  vaa  speeehleas,"  Matt,  xxii,  11,  because  it 
v«s  provided  at  the  expenoe  of  the  entertainer, 
ud  placed  full  in  his  Tiew.  "  Then  said  the 
^S^^eervanta,  Bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
isd  uke  hhn  away,  atnd  cast  him  into  outer 
d*rkans:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
oftaetk" 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  import- 
Utt  of  having  a  suitable  garment  for  a  mar- 
noge  feaat^  and  the  offence  taken  against  those 
vb  refase  it  when  presented  as  a  gift.  '*  The 
Bcudaf,  Dec  Sd,  the  kin?  sent  to  invite  the 
vobiiaadors  to  dine  with  him  once  more.  The 
^^e^Bsattler  told  them,  it  was  the  custom  that 
^dionhi  wear  over  their  own  clothes  the  best 
o(  fhut  garments  which  the  king  had  sent 
'^  The  ambassadors  at  fint  made  some  scru- 
F^  of  that  compliance ;  bat  when  they  were 
i^^  that  it  was  a  eustom  observed  by  all  am- 
'^ttndMB,and  that  no  doubt  the  king  would 
^  it  very  ill  at  their  hands  if  they  presented 
^^Boudves  before  him  without  the  marks  of 
^  liberality,  they  at  last  resolved  to  do  it ; 
**d,  afia*  their  example,  all  the  rest  of  the 
wiaue.'* 

BRI£&.    This  word  occurs  several  times  in 

•or  tzanaUtion  of  the  Bible,  but  with  rarious 

""t^tiea  from   the   original.      1.    D^spron, 

Jailgca  viii,  7, 16,  is  a  particular  kind  of  thorn. 

*•  P*S  Prov.  XV,  10;  Micah  vii,  4.    It  seems 

^y  possible  to  determine  what  kind  of  plant 

•aisia.   Some  kind  of  tangling  prickly  shrub 

*]B^oohcedIy  meant.    In  the  former  passage 

^  it  A  beautiftil  opposition,  which  is  lost  in 

2  ^Adering :  "  The  narrow  way  of  the  sloth- 

S*  0*^  «  perplexed  path  among  briers; 

*«Mt  the  ^oad  rpodP  (elsawhere  rendtfod 


BRl 

J)  **  of  the  riehteoua  is  a  hi^  banki" 
that  is,  free  from  obstructions,  direct,  con< 
gpicuous.  and  open.  The  common  course  of 
life  of  these  two  characters  answers  to  this  ■ 
comparison.  Their  manner  of  going  about 
business,  or  of  transacting  it,  answers  to  this. 
An  idUe  man  always  takes  the  most  intricate, 
the  most  oblique,  and  eventually  the  most 
thorny,  measures  to  accomplish  his  purpose ; 
the  honest  and  diligent  man  prefers  the  most 
open  and  direct.  In  Micah,  the  unjust  judge, 
taking  bribes^  is  a  brier,  holding  every  thinj; 
that  comes  within  his  reach,  hooking  all  that 
he  can  catch.  3.  3i^3*V|  Ezek.  ii,  6.  Thi« 
word  is  translated  by  the  septuaeint,  mafoitrr^h- 
9ov9t¥f  stfung  hy  tkt  aslrus^  or  gadfly ;  and  they 
use  the  like  word  in  Hosea  iv,  16,  where,  what 
in  our  version  is  "  a  backsliding  heifer,"  they 
render  **  a  heifer  ajtung  by  the  oestrus."  These 
coincident  renderings  l«id  to  the  belief  that 
both  places  may  be  understood  of  some  venom* 
ous  insect.  The  word  *^'^  may  lead  us  to  sar- 
ran,  by  which  the  Arabs  thus  describe  '*  a  great 
bluish  fly^  having  greenish  eyes,  its  tall  armed 
with  a  piercer,  by  which  it  pesters  almost  all 
homed  cattle,  settling  on  their  heads,  Ac. 
Oflen  it  creeps  up  the  noses  of  asses.  It  is  a 
species  of  gadfly ;  but  carrying  its  sting  in  its 
tail."  4.  p'>D,  Ezek.  xxviii,  24,  and  BntSo, 
Ezelc  ii,  6,  must  be  classed  among  thorns. 
The  second  word  Parkhurst  supposes  to  be  a 
kind  of  thorn,  overspreadine  a  large  surfiaee  of 
ground,  as  the  dewnrier.  It  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  np,  which,  in  Oen.  iu.  18,  is 
rendered  thorns.  The  author  of  "  Scripture 
Illustrated"  queries,  however,  whether,  as  it  is 
associated  with  "scorpions"  in  Eaudt.  ii,  6, 
both  this  word  and  serebim  may  not  mean 
some  species  of  renomous  insects.  5.  "^mc, 
mentioned  only  in  Isaiah  Iv,  13,  probably 
means  a  prickly  [^nt;  but  what  particular 
kind  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  6.  *nDV 
This  word  is  used  only  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
and  in  the  following  places:  Isa.  v,  6;  vii, 
23-25 ;  ix,  17 ',  x,  17 ;  xxvii.  4 ;  and  xxxii.  13. 
It  is  probably  a  brier  of  a  low  kind ,  such  as 
overruns  uncultivated  lands. 

BRIMSTONE,  n*%si,  Gen.  xix,  94;  Dcut. 
xxix,  23;  Job  xviii,  15;  Psahnxi,  6;  Isaiah 
XXX,  33 ;  xxxiv,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  82.  It  is 
rendered  tfctov  by  the  Septuagint,  and  is  so 
called  in  Luke  xvii,  29.  Fire  anid  brimstone 
are  represented  in  many  passages  of  Scripture 
aa  the  elemenu  by  which  Qod  punishes  the 
wicked;  both  in  this  life,  and  another.  Ther^ 
is  in  this  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  by 
showers  of  ignited  sulphur,  to  which  the  phy- 
sical appearances  of  the  country  bear  witness 
to  this  day.  The  soil  is  bituminous,  and  might 
be  raised  by  eruptions  into  the  air,  and  tnen 
inflamed  and  return  in  horrid  showers  of  over^ 
whelming  fire.  This  awful  catastrophe,  there- 
forcj  staiMS  as  a  type  of  the  final  and  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  in  another  woild. 
In  Job  xriii,  15,  Bild»j,  describing  the.  cfrr 
lamitics  which  overtake  the  wicked  pesson, 
says,  "  Brimstone  shall  be  scattend  upon  hjii' 
habitation."    Thistfnay  be  a  feneval- 
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to  designate  any  great  deslnietion :  as  tliat  in 
Psalm  xi,  6,  "  upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain 
fin  and  brimstone."  Moses,  among  other 
calamities  which  he  sets  forth  in  case  of  the 
people*s  disobedience,  threatens  them  with 
the  fall  of  brimstone,  salt,  and  burning  like 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  &c,  Deut.  xxix,  33. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah,  xxxiv,  9,  writes  that  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  shall  be  shown  by  the  streams 
of  the  land  being  turned  into  pitch,  and  tlie 
dust  thereof  into  brimstone.    See  Dead  Sba. 

BROOK  is  distin^ished  from  a  river  by  its 
flowing  only  at  particular  times ;  for  e;[ample, 
afler  great  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow ; 
whereas  a  river  flows  constantly  at  all  seasons. 
However,  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed 
in  the  Scripture ;  and  one  is  not  unfrequently 
taken  for  tne  other, — the  great  rivers,  such  as 
the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  and  others 
being  called  brooks.  Thus  the  Euphrates, 
Isaiui  XV,  7,  is  called  the  brook  of  willows. 
It  is  observed  that  the  Hebrew  word,  Vro,  which 
siffnifies  a  brook^  is  also  the  term  for  a  valley, 
whence  the  one  is  often  placed  for  the  other, 
m  different  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
deal  deceitfully  "as  a  brook,"  and  to  "pass 
away  as  the  stream  thereof,"  is  to  deceive  our 
friend  when  he  most  needs  and  expects  our  help 
and  comfort,  Job  vi,  15 ;  because  brooks,  being 
temporary  streams,  are  dried  up  in  the  heats  of 
summer,  when  the  traveller  most  needs  a  sup- 
ply of  water  on  his  journey. 

BROTHER.  1.  A  brother  b^  the  same 
mother,  a  uterine  brother.  Matt,  iv,  21;  xx, 
90.  2.  A  brother,  though  not  bv  the  same 
«  mother,  Matt,  i,  2.  3.  A  near  kinsman,  a 
cousin,  Matt,  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3.  Observe, 
that  in  Matt,  xiii,  65,  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Judas,  are  called  the  dJcX^ol,  brHhren^  of  Christ, 
but  were  most  probably  only  his  cousins  by  his 
mother's  side;  for  James  and  Joses  were  the 
sons  of  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii,  56 ;  and  James  and 
Judas,  the  sons  of  Alpheus,  Luke  vi,  15,  16 ; 
which  Alpheus  is  therefore  probably  the  same 
withCleopas,  the  husband  of  Mary,  sister  to 
our  Lord's  mother,  John  xix,  25. 

BUCKLER.    See  Arms. 

BUILD.  Beside  the  proper  and  literal  sig- 
nification of  this  word,  it  is  used  with  reference 
to  children  and  a  numerous  posterity.  Sarah 
desires  Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife,  that 
by  her  she  may  be  builded  up,  that  is,  have 
cnildren  to  uphold  her  family.  Gen.  xvi,  2. 
The  midwives  who  refused  obedience  to  Pha- 
raoh's orders,  when  he  commanded  them  to  put 
to  death  all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews, 
were  rewarded  for  it ;  God  built  them  houses, 
that  is,  he  gave  them  a  numerous  posterity. 
The  Prophet  Nathan  tells  David  that  Gh>d 
would  build  his  house;  that  is,  ^ve  him  chil- 
dren and  successors,  2  Sam.  vii,  27.  Moses, 
speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  first  woman, 
says,  God  built  her  with  the  rib  of  Adam,  Gen. 
ii,2S. 

BUL,  the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  second  month  of  the 
civil  year.  It  answers  to  October,  and  consists 
•f  twenty-nine  days.  On  the  sixth  day  of  this 
■MMttli  tka  Jews  fasted,  beeause  on  that  day 


Neibuchadnenar  pat  to  death  the  childm  of 
Zedekiah  in  the  presence  of  their  onhap^ 
father,  whose  eyes,  afler  they  had  been  wil* 
nesses  of  this  sod  spectacle,  he  ordered  to  be  piH 
out,  2  Kings  xxv,  7.  We  find  the  name  of 
this  month  mentioned  in  Scripture  but  onoe, 
1  Kin^s  vi,  38. 

BULL,  the  male  of  the  beeve  kind ;  and  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Hebrews  never 
castrated  animals.  There  are  several  wonis 
translated  "bull"  in  Scripture,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list,  with  the  meaning  of  each: 
•^1^,  a  hove,  or  cow,  of  any  age,  inn,  the  wiW 
bull,  oryx,  or  buffalo,  occurs  only  Deut.  xiv,  5; 
and  in  Isaiah  li,  20,  mn,  with  the  interchange 
of  the  two  last  letters,  ^i^aw,  a  word  implying 
strength^  translated  "  bulls,"  Psalm  xxii,  Id; 
1, 13;  Ixviii,  30;  Isaiah  xxxiv,  7;  Jer.  xlvi,  15> 
^p3,  herds  homed  eaule  of  full  age.  ns,  a  fiill 
grown  bull,  or  cow,  fit  for  propagating.  *>y9, 5 
full  grown 2  plump  young  bull ;  and  in  the  femi- 
nine, a  heifer.  *«vi,  Chaldee  totcr,  and  Latin 
taurus ;  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke:  oc- 
curs only  in  Ezra  vi,  9, 17;  vii,  17;  Dan.  It, 
25,32^33;  xxii,  29,  30. 

This  animal  was  reputed  by  the  Hebrews  to 
be  clean,  and  was  generally  made  use  of  by 
them  for  sacrifices.  The  Egjrptians  hod  a 
particular  veneration  for  it,  and  paid  ditine 
honours  to  it ;  and  the  Jews  imitated  them  in 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  or  bulls,  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  < 
wild  bull  is  found  in  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  poets,  who  are  copious  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  hunting  it,  and  borrow  many 
images  from  its  beauty,  strength,  swiflness,  am 
the  loftiness  of  its  horns.  They  represent  ii 
as  fierce  and  untomeable ;  as  being  white  on  the 
back,  and  having  large  shining  eyes.  Bulls,  in 
a  figurative  and  allegorical  sense,  are  taken  for 
powerful,  fierce,  and  insolent  enemies.  Psalm 
xxii,  12;  Ixviii,  SO. 

BULRUSH,  KDi,  Exodus  ii,  3;  Job  viii,  U; 
Isaiah  xviii,  2;  xxxv,  7.  A  plant  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  marshy  grounds. 
The  stalk  rises  to  the  height  of  six  or  seren 
cubits,  beside  two  under  water.  This  stalk 
is  triangular,  and  terminates  in  a  crown  of 
small  filaments  resembling  hair,  which  the 
ancients  used  to  compare  to  a  thyrsus.  This 
reed,  the  Cyperus  papyrus  of  Linnaeus,  com- 
monly called  "  the  Egyptian  reed,"  was  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
where  it  grew ;  the  pith  contained  in  the  stock 
served  them  for  food,  and  the  woody  part  for 
building  vessels,  figures  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  engraven  stones  and  other  monuments 
of  Egyptian  antiquity.  For  this  purpose  they 
made  it  up,  like  rushes,  into  bundles ;  and,  by 
tying  these  bundles  together,  ^ave  their  vessels 
the  necessary  shape  and  solidity.  "  The  ves» 
sels  of  bulrushes,"  or  papyrus,  "  that  arc  men- 
tioned in  sacred  and  profane  history,"  says 
Dr.  Shaw,  "  were  no  other  than  large  fabrics 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Moses,  Exodoi 
ii.  3;  which,  from  the  late  introduction  of 
plank  and  stronger  materials,  are  now  laid 
askfo."    Thus  Plmy  takes  notice  of  the  '*  rntsva 
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brpipTnu,  and  the  e<|uu>nvent8  of  the  Nile;" 
ina  M  obeer^ea,  "  ^  tpsa  quidtm  papyto  navi- 
gU  kxiiiUj"  "  of  the  papyras  itself  they  coa- 
itnKt  sailing  ressels."  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 
rns  bsve  recorded  the  same  foct ;  and  amonj^ 
the  poets,  Lucan,  **  ConserUur  bibiUA  Mempkilu 
<3nRM  fafyto"  "  the  Meoiphian"  or  Ee^jptian 
**  boat  IS  made  of  the  thirst v  papyrus ;"  where 
the  epithet  tndula,  "drinking,  "  soaking," 
"UiifstT,"  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  oor> 
le^xNidiog  with  great  exactness  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  and  to  its  Hebrew  name,  which 
aguifies  to  soak  or  drink  up.  These  vegetables 
require  much  water  for  their  growth;  when, 
therefore)  the  river  on  whose  banks  they  grew 
was  reduced,  they  perished  sooner  than  other 
I)biiis.  This  explains  Job  viii,  11,  where  the 
dreomstanee  is  referred  to  as  an  image  of 
transient  prosperity :  *'  Can  the  flag  grow  with* 
«n  water  1  Whilst  it  is  yet  in  its  greenness, 
and  not  cut  down,  it  witheretb  before  any  other 
beibw" 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  deceased  per- 
aoo;  an  office  held  so  sacred,  that  they  who 
ne^eeted  it  have  in  aU  nations  been  &ki  in 
abhorrence.  As  soon  as  the  last  breath  hod 
led,  the  nearest  relation,  or  the  dearest  friend, 

Sfe  the  lifeless  bodv  the  parting  kiss,  the  last 
!eweU  and  sign  of  afibction  to  the  departed 
tdaciTe.  This  was  a  custom  of  immemorial 
aatimiity ;  for  the  patriarch  Jacob  had  no  sooner 
jridded  up  bis  spirit,  than  his  beloved  Joseph, 
daiming  for  once  the  right  of  the  first-born, 
"ftA  Tipsfl  his  face  aiKl  kissed  him."  It  is 
probable  he  first  closed  his  eyes,  as  Grod  had 
Mnisad  he  should  do :  "  Joseph  shall  put  his 
oasds  i^n  thine  eyes."  The  partine  kiss 
being  ^ven,  the  company  rent  tneir  dothes, 
vUchwas  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
kigbest  expression  of  grief  in  the  primitive 
ages.  This  ceremony  was  never  omitted  by 
ine  Hebrews  when  any  mournful  event  hap- 
peMd,  and  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  they  tooK  a  knife,  and  holding  the 
Uade  downward,  gave  the  upper  garment  a  cut 
in  the  right  side,  and  rent  it  a  huid's  breadth. 
For  very  near  relations,  all  the  {garments  are 
renion  the  right  side.  After  closmg  the  eyes, 
tbe  next  care  was  to  bind  up  the  face,  which  it 
was  no  more  lawful  to  behold.  The  next  care 
of  isrviving  friends  was  to  wash  the  body,  pro- 
baUf,  that  the  ointments  and  pei-fumes  with 
which  it  was  to  be  wrapped  up,  might  enter 
more  easily  into  the  pores,  when  opened  by 
varm  water.  This  ablution,  which  was  always 
ctteaned  an  act  of  great  charity  and  devotion, 
was  (>er{brroed  by  womeru  Thus  the  body  of 
Doreas  was  washed,  and  laid  in  an  upper  room, 
^  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  the  hope 
^  bis  prayers  might  restore  her  to  life.  AAer 
tbe  bodv  was  washed,  it  was  shrouded,  and 
■vathea  with  a  linen  cloth,  although  in  roost 
plaen,  they  only  put  on  a  pair  of  drawers  and 
awtiie  tunic;  aiid  the  head  was  bound  about 
^"T^  a  napkiiL  Such  were  the  napkin  and 
ff*^  cVithes  in  which  the  Saviour  was  buried. 
^  Tbe  body  was  sometimes  embalmed,  which 
VM  pstknued  by  the  fi^gyptians  after  the  fi)l* 


lowing  method:  the  brain  was  remoyed  witli 
a  bent  iron,  and  the  vacuity  filled  up  with  mo- 
dicaments;  the  bowels  were  also  drawn  out, 
and  the  trunk  being  stuffed  with  myrrh,  cassia, 
and  other  spices,  except  frankinceutfe,  which 
were  pcoper  to  exsiccate  tbe  humours,  it  was 
pickled  in  nitre,  in  which  it  lay  for  seventy 
days.  After  this  period,  it  was  wrapped  in 
bandages  of  fine  Imen  and  gums,  to  make  it 
adhere ;  and  was  then  delivered  to  the  relations 
of  the  deeeased  entire ;  all  its  features,  and  the 
very  hairs  of  the  eyelids,  being  preserved.  In 
this  manner  were  the  kings  of  Judah  embalmed 
for  many  ages.  But  when  the  funeral  obse- 
quies were  not  long  delayed,  they  used  another 
kind  of  embalming.  Tliey  wrapped  up  the  body 
with  sweet  spices  and  odours,  without  extract- 
ing the  brain,  or  removing  the  bowels.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  embalm 
the  lifeless  body  of  our  Saviour;  which  was 
prevented  by  his  resurrection.  The  meaner 
sort  of  people  seem  to  have  been  interred  in 
their  grave  clothes,  without  a  cofHn,  In  this 
manner  was  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb.  The  body  was  sometimes 
placed  upon  a  bier,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  a  coffin  or  bed,  in  order  to  be  carri^  out  to 
burial.  Upon  one  of  these  was  carried  forth 
tlie  widow  s  son  of  Nain,  whom  our  compas- 
sionate Lord  raised  to  life,  and  restored  to  his 
mother.  We  are  informed  in  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  that,  Asa  beine;  dead,  they 
laid  him  in  the  bed,  or  bier,  which  was  filled 
with  sweet  odours.  Josephus.  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, describing  tlie  funeral  of  Herod  the 
Ghreat,  says.  His  bed  was  adorned  with  precious 
stones ;  his  body  rested  under  a  purple  cover* 
ing;  he  had  a  diadem  and  a  crown  of  cold 
upon  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  all 
his  house  followed  the  bed.  The  bier  used  bv 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo  is  a  kind  of  coffin,  much 
in  the  form  of  ours,  only  the  lid  rises  with  % 
led^e  in  the  middle. 

3.  The  Israelites  committed  the  dead  to  their 
native  dust ;  and  from  the  Egyptians,  probably, 
borrowed  the  practice  of  burning  many  spices 
at  their  funerals.  "They  buried  Asa  in  his 
own  sepulchres,  which  he  made  for  himself  in 
the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed 
which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices,  prepai-ed  by  the  apothecaries' 
art ;  and  tney  made  a  very  great  burning  for 
him,"  2  Chron.  xvi,  14.  Thus  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  historian  entirely  justifies  the  account 
which  the  Evangelist  gives,  of  the  quantity  of 
spices  with  which  the  sacred  body  of  Cnrist 
was  swathed.  The  Jews  object  to  the  quantity 
used  on  that  occasion,  as  unnecessarUy  pro- 
fuse, and  even  incredible;  but  it  appears  from 
their  own  writings,  that  spices  were  used  at 
such  times  in  great  abundance.  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  saki,  that  no  less  than  eighty  pounds 
of  spices  were  consumed  at  the  funeral  of  rabbi 
GamiUiel  the  elder.  And  at  the  funeral  of 
Herod,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  their 
most  celebrated  historian,  the  procession  waa 
followed  by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics  car- 
rying spices.  Why  then  shoukl  it  be  reckoned 
incmUble,  that  Nieodemus  brought  of  xnyirh 
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and  aioes  about  a  htuidrGd  poondi'  weight,  to 
embalm  the  body  of  Jesus  1 

4.  The  funeral  procession  was  attended  by 
professional  mourners,  eminently  skilled  in  tltt 
art  of  lamentation,  wnom  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  hired,  to  assist  them  in 
expressing  their  sorrow.  They  began  the 
ceremony  with  the  stridulous  voices  of  old 
women,  who  strove,  by  their  doleful  modula- 
tions, to  extort  grief  from  those  that  were 
present.  The  cluldren  in  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed,  often  suspended  their  sports^ 
to  imitate  the  sounds,  and  joined  with  equal 
sincerity  in  the  lamentations.  *'  But  where- 
unto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  1  It  is  like 
unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets,  and  call- 
ing  unto  their  fellows,  and  saying,  We  have 
mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented," 
Matt,  ix,  17.  Music  was  afterward  introduced 
to  aid  the  voices  of  the  mourners :  the  trumpet 
was  used  at  the  funerals  of  the  great,  and  the 
small  pipe  or  flute  for;  those  of  meaner  condi- 
tion. Hired  mourners  were  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  and  proba- 
bly in  ages  long  before ;  for  in  Homer,  a  choir 
of^  mourners  were  planted  around  the  couch  on 
which  the  body  of  Hector  was  laid  out,  who 
sung  his  funeral  dirge  with  many  sighs  and 
tears: — 

02  6*  inl  iiaayayov  irXvr&  idSj/oray  rdv  ftlv  intra 
xpifroTs  Iv  Xcjf^itoci  Olaav  vaph  ^  tXaov  doi&df, 
Op^wy  i|(Sf);fovf .    K.  r.  >.     Jl.  lib.  xxiv,  1.  TtfO. 

**K  melsncboly  choir  attend  around, 
WiU)  plaintive,  sighs  and  music's  solemn  sound; 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
The  obedient  tears,  melodioas  in  their  wo."  Pom. 

In  Elgypt,  the  lower  class  of  people  call  in 
women  who  play  on  the  tabor;  and  whose 
business  it  is,  like  the  hired  mourners  in  other 
countries,  to  sing  elegiac  airs  to  the  sound  of 
that  instrument,  whidi  they  accompany  with 
the  most  frightful  distortions  of  their  limbs. 
These  women  attend  the  corpse  to  the  erave, 
intermixed  with  the  female  relations  and  friends 
of  the  deceased,  who  commonly  have  their  hair 
in  the  utmost  disorder;  their  heads  covered 
with  dust ;  their  faces  daubed  with  indigo,  or 
at  least  rubbed  with  mud;  and  howling  like 
maniacs.  Such  were  the  minstrels  whom  our 
Lord  found  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  making  so 
mat  a  noise  round  the  bed  on  which  the  dead 
body  of  his  daughter  lay.  The  noise  and  tu- 
mult of  these  retained  mourners,  and  the  other 
attendants,  appear  to  have  begun  immediately 
after  the  person  expired.  It  is  evident  that 
this  sort  of  mourning  and  lamentation  was  a 
kind  of  art  among  the  Jews :  "  Wailing  shall 
be  in  the  streets ;  and  they  shall  call  such  as 
arc  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wail,"  Amos  .v, 
16.  Mourners  are  still  hired  at  tiie  obsequies 
of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  as  in  former 
times.  To  the  dreadful  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  hired  mourners,  the  following  passage  of 
Jeremiah  indisputably  refers;  and  shows  the 
custom  to  be  derived  from  a  very  remote  anti- 

3uity :  "  Call  for  the  mourning  women  that 
ley  may  come ;  and  send  for  cunning  women, 
that  they  may  come,  and  let  them  make  haste, 
luid  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  that  oar  eyes  may 


ran  down  with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush  mk 
with  waters,"  Jer.  ix,  17.  The  funeral  pn>< 
cessions  of  the  Jews  in  Barbary  are  condoetod 
neariy  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Syria. 
The  corpse  is  borne  by  four  to  the  plaee  of 
burial:  m  the  first  rank  march  the  priesta 
next  to  them  the  kindred  of  the  deceased ;  after 
whom  come  those  that  are  invited  to  the  fune- 
ral ;  and  all  sin^g  in  a  sort  of  plain  son^,  the 
forty-ninth  Psfum.  Hence  the  Prophet,  Amos 
viii,  3,  warns  his  people  that  public  calamitiei 
were  approaching,  so  numerous  and  severe,  as 
should  .medce  them  forget  the  usual  rites  of 
burial,  and  even  to  sin^  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion  over  the  dust  of  a  departed  relative. 
This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  a  prediction 
in  the  eighth  chapter:  "  And  the  songs  of  the 
temple  shall  be  bowlings  in  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord  Gtod ;  there  shall  be  many  dead  bodies  in 
every  place ;  they  shall  cast  them  forth  with 
sUtnee ;"  they  shall  have  none  to  lament  and 
bewail;  none  to  blow  the  funeral  trump  or 
touch  the  pipe  and  tabor;  none  to  sing  the 
plaintive  dirge,  or  express  their  hope  of  a  bless- 
ed resurrection,  in  the  strains  of^  inspiraiioo. 
All  shall  be  silent  despair.    See  Sepulchres. 

BUSH.  n».  This  word  occurs  in  Eiod. 
iii,  2,  4.  and  Deut.  xxxiii,  16,  as  the.  name  of 
the  bush  in  which  Grod  appeared  to  Moses.  If 
it  be  the  xfoi^d;  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  it  ii 
the  white  thorn.  Celsius  calls  it  the  rubus 
fructiccsus.  The  number  of  these  bushes  is 
this  region  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to 
the  mountain  Sinai.  The  word  O'»'?'?ro,  found 
only  in  Isa.  vii,  19,  and  there  rendered  "  bush- 
es," meaiiafruUfid  fuistures. 

BUTTEiR  is  taken  in  Scripture,  as  it  hai 
been  almost  perpetually  in  the  east,  for  cream 
or  liquid  butter,  Prov.  xxx,  33;  2  Sam.  xvii,29, 
The  ancient  way  of  making  butter  in  Arabia 
and  Palestine  was  probably  nearly  the  same  as 
is  still  practised  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  and 
Moors  in  Barbary,  and  which  is  thus  described 
by  Dr,  Shaw:  "Their  metliod  of  making  but- 
ter is  by  putting  the  milk  or  cream  into  a  goat'g 
skin  turned  inside  out,  which  they  suspend 
from  one  side  of  the  tent  to  the  other ;  and  then 
pressing  it  to  and  fro  in  one  uniform  direction, 
they  qmckly  separate  the  unctions  and  wheycy 
parts.  In  the  Levant  they  tread  upon  the  skin 
with  their  feet,  which  produces  the  same  effect.'* 
The  last  method  of  separating  the  butter  from 
the  milk,  perhaps  may  throw  Tight  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  Job  of  some  dilliculty :  "  When  I  wash- 
ed my  steps  with  butter,  ana  the  rock  poured  me 
out  rivers  of  oil^"  Job  xxxi,  6.  The  method  of 
making  butter  m  Uie  east  illustrates  the  con- 
duct of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  described  in 
the  book  of  Judges :  "  And  Sisera  said  unto 
her,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to 
drink,  for  I  am  thirsty :  and  she  opened  a  bot- 
tle of  milk,  and  gave  him  drink,  and  covered 
him."  In  the  song  of  Deborah,  the  statement 
is  reseated :  "  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave 
him  milk ;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly 
dish,"  Judges  iv,  19 ;  v,  25.  The  word  nND% 
which  our  translators  rendered  ImUerf  properly 
signifies  cream  s  which  is  undoubtedly  tM 
meaning  of  it  m  this  passage :  for  Siaera  com* 
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plaiMd  of  thint,  and  «aked  a  liitla  vaMr  to 
^chit;— a  purpose  to  which  butter  is  but 
little  adapted.  Mr.  Harmer,  indeed,  urges  the 
uiD£  objection  to  cream,  which,  he  oontiwis, 
kw  people  would  think  a  very  proper  beTerago 
&r  one  tliat  was  extremely  thirsty ;  and  con- 
eludes  Umu  it  muat  have  been  butter-milk  which 
Jul,  who  had  just  been  churning,  gave  to  Sise- 
ra.  But  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Russel  is  prefer* 
able,— Uut  the  kemah  of  the  Scriptures  is  pro* 
bUy  the  same  as  the  Juiymak  of  the  Anbs, 
vhich  is  not,  as  Hanner  supposed,  simple 
cTf^,  but  cream  produced  by  simmenns  fresh 
iheep's  milk  for  some  hours  over  a  slow  nre.  It 
ccold  iK)t  be  batter  newly  churned,  whidi  Jael 
presented  to  Sisera,  because  the  Arab  butter  is 
apt  to  be  foul,  and  is  commonly  passed  through 
astmosr  before  it  is  used :  and  Kussel  declares, 
be  never  saw  butter  offered  to  a  stranger,  but 
^^^y^  k&ymak ;  nor  did  he  ever  observe  the 
orieotais  drink  butter-miflc,  but  always  lAan^ 
vhich  is  coagulated  sour  milk,  diluted  with  wa- 
ttr.  Ii  was  2e&a»,  therefore,  which  Pococke 
aiiitook  for  butier-milk,  with  which  the  Arabs 
'reaied  him  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  similar  con- 
CiBsion  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  butter  and 
aJlt  which  the  wife  of  Heber  presented  to  Sise- 
ra* they  were  forced  cream  or  koymdk^  and  fe- 
wi,  or  coagulated  sour  milk,  diluted  with  water, 
yhich  is  t  common  and  refreshing  beverage  in 
^  sultry  regions.  In  Isaiah  vii,  15,  butter 
^  honev  are  mentioned  as  food  which,  in 
HTpl  and  other  places  in  the  cast,  is  in  use  to 
tau  day.  The  butter  and  honey  are  mixed,  and 
theWttd  is  then  dipped  in  it. 

BYSSUS.  By  this  word  we  generally  un- 
*n^  tluit  fine  Egyptian  linen  of  which  the 
pnests' tunics  were  made.  But  we  must  dia- 
iiflCuish  ihree  kinds  of  commodities,  which  are 
S^^'aliy  coinprehendod  under  the  name  of 
h5«;  1.  The  Hebrew  ia,  which  signifies  Uri£n: 
*-  ^,  which  signifies  coUon  •■  3.  pa,  which  is 
coniraooly  called  bussus,  and  is  the  silk  grow- 
•ag  fionx  a  certain  shell  fish,  called  pinna.  Wc 
*^^  fiod  the  name  hulz  in  the  text  of  Moses, 
ilKmgh  the  Greek  and  Latin  use  the  word  bys- 
f*J.  to  signify  ihe  fine  linen  of  certain  habits 
«*ioa|ag  to  the  priests.  The  word  }nUz  oc- 
J!^  oaly  in  1  Chron.  xv,  27;  Ezek.  xxvii,  16; 
J***' 1,6.  In  the  Chronicles  we  see  David 
*^*8i  in  a  mantle  of  bvtz,  with  the  singers 
*^  L«Tites.  Solpmon  used  bviz  in  the  veils  of 
^lemple  and  sanctuary.  Ahasuerus's  tents 
■^"i  opheki  by  cords  otbutz;  and  Mordecai 
^i*  clotbed  with  a  mantle  of  purple  and  butz^ 
T^Q  king  Ahasuerus  honoured  nim  with  the 
'^  employment  in  his  kingdom.  Lastly,  it  is 
?*^€d  that  there  was  a  manufacture  of  btUz 
^tba  city  of  Becrsheba,  in  Palestine.  This 
p^  nasi  have  been  different  from  coimnon 
^  since  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  said, 
"?^a^  wore  a  mantle  of  oyssus,  we  read  like- 
viae  that  he  had  on  a  linen  ephod. 

.  CAB,  or  KAB,  a  Hebrew  measure,  contain- 
'•H  ^  pinu  one  third  of  our  wine  measure, 
*^  ports  five  sixths  of  our  com  measure. 

CAKBALA,  a  mysterious  kind  of  science, 
*«Twd  to  the  ancient  Jews,  as  they  pretend^ 


by  ivroiAlioiia  and  Uaanutted  by  onl  IrMtikMA 

to  those  of  our  times;  serving  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  books  both  of  nature  an4 
Scripture.  The  word  is  variously  written,  as 
Cabaia,  CabaUa,  Kabbaia^  Kdbala,  Cabalisttca^ 
Ar$  Cabala,  and  Cfaballa.  It  is  originally  He- 
brew, Tty^pt  and  properly  signifies  receptions 
formed  from  the  verb  '^dp,  to  receive  by  tradp- 
tioT^f  or  from  fMer  to  son;  especially  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Kabbinical  Hebrew*  Cabbala^ 
Uien,  primarily  denotes  any  sentiment,  opinion^ 
usage,  or  explication  of  ^ipture,  transmitted 
from  father  to  son.  In  this  sense  the  word  cab" 
bala  is  not  only  applied  to  the  whole  art,  but 
also  to  each  operation  perfbrmed  according  to 
the  rules  of  that  art.  Thus  it  is,  rabbi  Jacob 
Ben  Ascher,  sumamed  Baal-Hatturim^  is  said 
to  have  compiled  most  of  the  cabbalas  invented 
on  the  books  of  Moses  before  his  time.  As  to 
the  oriein  of  the  cabbala,  the  Jews  relate  many 
marveUous  tales.  They  derive  the  mysteries 
contained  in  it  from  Adam;  and  assert,  that 
whilst  the  first  man  was  in  paradise,  the  angel 
Raphael  brought  him  a  book  from  heaven, 
which  contained  the  doctrines  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom ;  and  that  when  Adam  received  this  book, 
angels  came  down  from  heaven  to*  learn  its 
contents;  but  that  he  refused  to  admit  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  sacred  things,  intrusted  to 
himself  alone:  that,  after  the  fall,  this  book 
was  taken  back  into  heaven ;  that,  afler  many 
prayers  and  tears,  Gkxl  restored  it  to  Adam; 
and  that  it  passed  from  Adam  to  Seth.  The 
Jewish  fables  farther  relate,  that  the  book 
being  lost,  and  the  mysteries  contained  in  it 
almost  foreotten,  in  tne  degenerate  age  pre- 
ceding the  flood,  they  were  restored  by  specia} 
revelation  to  Abraham,  who  transmitted  them 
to  writing  in  the  book  "  Jezirah;"  and  that  the 
revelation  was  renewed  to  Moses,  who  re- 
ceived a  traditionary  and  mystical,  as  weh  as 
a  written  and  preceptive,  law  from  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Jews  believe  that  Grod  gave  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  not  only  the  law,  but 
also  the  explication  of  that  law ;  and  that 
Moses,  afler  his  coming  down,  retiring  to  his 
tent,  rehearsed  to  Aaron  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  When  he  had  done,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  were  intro- 
duced to  a  second  rehearsal.  This  being 
over,  the  seventy  elders  that  composed  the 
sanhedrim  were  admitted;  and,  lastly,  the 
people,  as  many  as  pleased ;  to  all  of  whom 
Moses  again  repeated  both  the*law  and  expla- 
nation, as  he  received  them  from  God  :  so  that 
Aaron  heard  it  four  times,  his  sons  thrice,  the 
elders  twice,  and  the  people  once.  Now,  of 
the  two  things  which  Moses  taught  rhem,  the 
laws  and  the  explanation^  only  Uie  first  were 
committed  to  writing ;  which  is  what  we  have 
in  Exodus,  I^eviticus,  and  Numbers.  At  to  the 
second,  or  the  explication  of  those  laws,  they 
were  contented  to  impress  it  well  in  their  me- 
mory, to  teach  it  their  children ;  they  to  theirs, 
&c.  Hence  the  first  part  they  call  simply  the* 
law,  or  the  written  law ;  the  second,  the  oral 
law,  or  cabbala.  Such  is  the  original  notion  «C 
the  cabbala. 
2.  The  cabbala  being  again  lost  amidst  ihtt 
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^jiinfiu^  of  the  Babvloniah  captivity,  was 
once  more  revealed  to  Elsdros ;  and  it  is  said  to 
hiivebeen  preserved  in  Egypt,  and  transmitted 
to  posterity  through  the  hands  of  Simeon  Ben 
Setach,  Elkanah,  Akibha,  Simeon  Ben  Jochai, 
and  others.  The  only  warrantable  inference 
(rom  these  accounts,  which  bear  the  obvious 
marks  of  fiction,  is,  that  the  cabbalistic  doctrine 
obtained  early  credit  among  the  Jews  as  a  part 
of  their  sacred  tradition,  and  was  transmitted, 
under  this  notion,  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to  their 
brethren  in  Palestine.  Under  the  sanction  of 
ancient  names,  many  fictitious  writings  were 
ptoduced,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
spreading  of  this  mystical  system.  Among 
these  were  "  Sepher  Happeliah,"  or  the  book  or 
wonders ;  "  Sepner  HakKaneh."  or  tlie  book  of 
ibcpen ;  and  **  Sepher  Habbahir,"  or  the  book 
of  light.  The  first  unfolds  many  doctrines  said 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Elias  to  the  rabbi 
Elkanah ;  the  second  contains  mystical  com- 
mentaries on  the  divine  commands;  and  the 
third  illustrates  the  most  sublime  mysteries. 
Among  the  profound  doctors  who,  beside  the 
study  of  tradition,  cultivated  with  great  indus- 
try the  cabbalistic  philosophy,  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  are  the  rabbis  Akibba,  who  lived 
soon  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Simeon  Ben  Joehai,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century.  To  the  former  is  ascribed  the 
book  entitled  "  Jezirah,"  concerning  the  crea- 
tion; and  to  the  latter,  the  book  "  Sohar,"  or 
brightness ;  and  these  are  the  principal  sources 
from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
cabbala. 

3.  That  this  system  of  the  cabbalistic  philo- 
sophy, which  we  may  consider  as  the  acroama- 
tse,  esoretic,  or  concealed  doctrine  of  the  Jews, 
by  way  of  contradistinction  from  the  exoretic 
or  |)opular  doctrine,  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin, 
we  may  conclude  with  a  very  ^eat  degree  of 
probability,  from  the  total  dissimilarity  of  its 
abstruse  and  mysterious  doctrines  to  the  simple 
principles  of  religion  taught  in  the  Mosaic  law ; 
and  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
schools,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  com- 
parison of  its  tenets  with  those  of  the  oriental 
and  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Many  writers 
have,  indeed,  imagined  that  they  have  found  in 
the  cabbalistic  dosmas  a  near  resemblance  of 
the' doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  they  have 
thought  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
mistical  system  were  derived  from  divine  reve- 
lation. This  opinion,  however,  may  be  traced 
up  to  a  prejudice  which  originated  with  the 
Jews,  ana  passed  from  them  to  the  Christian 
fathers,  by  which  they  were  led  to  ascribe  all 
Pa|;an  wisdom  to  a  Hebrew  origin :  a  notion 
which  very  probably  took  its  rise  in  Egypt, 
when  Pae^an  tenets  first  crept  in  amon?  the 
Jews.  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  learned  Jews, 
in  order  to  flatter  their  own  vanity,  and  that  of 
their  countrymen,  industriously  propagated  this 

S»inion;  and  the  more  learned  fathers  of  the 
hristian  church,  who  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  hastily 
•oopted  it,  from  an  imagination  that  if  they 
)onld  trace  back  the  most  valuable  doctrines 
4f  Paganiim  to  a  Hebrew  origin,  this  couU 


not  fail  to  recommend  the  Jewish  and  Christiaa 
religions  to  the  attention  of  the  Gkntile  ]^ 
losophers.  Many  learned  modems,  relying 
implicitly  upon  tnese  authorities,  have  main- 
tained the  same  opinion ;  and  have  thence  been 
inclined  to  credit  the  report  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  Jewish  caboala.  But  the  opinion 
18  unfounded;  and  the  cabbalistic  system  is 
essentially  inconsistent  with  the  pure  doctrine 
of  di  vine  revelation.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
seems  to  be,  that  during  the  prophetic  ages,  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  consisted  in  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  those  divine  truths  which  the  pro- 
phets delivered,  or  their  law  exhibited,  under 
the  veil  of  emblems.  Afler  this  period,  when 
the  sects  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutc  wei« 
formed  in  Egypt,  foreign  tenets  and  institu- 
tions were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks ;  and,  in  the  form  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  the  law,  were  admitted  into  what 
might  then  be  called  the  Jewish  inystcries,  or 
secret  doctrines.  These  innovations  chiefly 
consisted  in  certain  dogmas  concerning  God 
and  divine  things,  at  this  time  received  m  the 
Egyptian  schools ;  particularly  at  Alexandria, 
where  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  doctrines 
on  these  subjects  had  been  blended  with  the 
oriental  philosophy.  The  Jewish  mysteries, 
thus  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  Pagan  dog- 
mas, were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  Palestine, 
at  the  time  when  the  Pharisees,  who  had  been 
driven  into  Egypt  under  Hyrcanus,  returned 
with  many  other  Jews  into  their  own  country. 
Frdm  this  time  the  cabbalistic  mysteries  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools ;  hot 
at  length  they  were  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of 
Peripatetic  doctrines,  and  other  tenets.  These 
mysteries  were  not,  probably,  reduced  to  any 
systematic  forms  in  writing,  till  afler  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews ;  when,  in  consequence  of 
their  national  calamities,  tney  became  aprre- 
hensive  that  those  sacred  treasures  would  be 
corrupted  or  lost.  In  preceding  periods,  the 
cabbalistic  doctrines  underwent  various  cor- 
ruptions, particularly  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  similarity, 
or  rather  the  coincidence,  of  the  cabbalistic, 
Alexandrian,  and  oriental  philosophy,  will  be 
sufficiently  evinced  by  brieny  stating  the  com- 
mon tenets  in  whicn  these  different  systems 
agreed.  They  are  as  follow :— "  All  things  are 
derived  by  emanation  from  one  principle ;  and 
this  principle  is  God.  From  him  a  suDstanti«l 
power  immediately  proceeds,  which  is  the  image 
of  God,  and  the  source  of  all  subsequent  emana- 
tions. This  second  principle  sends  forth,  by 
the  energy  of  emanation,  other  natures,  which 
are  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  their 
diflferent  degrees  of  distance,  in  the  scale  of 
emanation,  from  the  first  source  of  existence, 
and  which  constitute  different  worlds  or  orders 
of  bein^,  all  united  to  the  eternal  power  from 
which  they  proceed.  Matter  is  nothing  more 
than  the  most  remote  effect  of  the  croanatire 
energy  of  the  Deity.  The  material  world 
receives  iu  fbnn  from  the  immediate  agency 
of  powers  far  beneath  the  first  source  of  beio^- 
Evil  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  imperfection 
of  matter.    Human  •ouls  are  dis^nt  eroaDa" 
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dmimai  Deity;  and,  after  they  art  liberated 
fton  dteir  metcnel  Yehicles,  will  return,  through 
ffvioos  stages  of  purification,  to  the  ibuntain 
wbact  they  first  proceeded."  From  this  brief 
nev  it  appears^  that  the  cabbalistic  system, 
which  is  the  ofisprine  of  the  other  two,  is  a 
bnaikal  kind  ot  phnoaophy,  originating  in 
deikt  of  judgment  and  eccentricity  of  iroagi- 
otfioQ,  and  tending  to  produce  a  wild  and  per- 
oirious  enthusiasm. 

4.  Among  the  explications  of  the  law  which 
are  fomishai  by  tne  cabbala,  and  which,  in 
tr^jj  are  little  else  but  the  several  interpre- 
utiions  and  decisions  of  the  rabbins  on  the 
bvs  of  Moses,  some  are  mystical ;  consisting 
of  odd  abstruae  significations  giren  to  a  word, 
orfTni  to  the  letters  whereof  it  is  composed: 
vhence,  by  different  combinations,  they  draw 
meaarngs  from  Scripture  very  different  from 
those  it  seems  naturally  to  import    The  art  of 
laterpreting  Scripture  after  this  manner  is  call- 
ed more  particularly  cabbala ;  and  it  is  in  this 
last  Knse  ihe  word  is  more  ordinarily  used 
9moRE  us.    This  cabbala,  called  also  artificial 
cabbala,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  kind, 
orsiffipie  tradition,  is  dirided  into  three  sorts. 
The  first,  called  genuUria^  constsLi  in  takine 
leiiers  as  figures,  or  arithmetical  numbers,  and 
explaining  each  word  by  the  arithmetical  value 
of  the  letters  whereof  it  is  composed ;  which  is 
done  various  wajs :  the  second  is  called  nota' 
nam,  and  consists  either  in  taking  each  letter 
of  a  word  for  an  entire  diction^  or  in  making 
one  entire  diction  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
many :  the  third  kind,  called  lAemuraA,  that  is, 
c^^it^,  consists  in  chan^ngand  transposing 
the  lettors  of  a  word ;  which  is  done  various 
^^ys.    The  generality  of  the  Jews  prefer  the 
cabtola  to  the  literal  &:ripture ;  comparing  the 
former  to  the   sparkling  histre  of  a  precious 
Kone,  and  the  latter  to  the  fainter  glimmering 
of  a  candle.     The  cabbala  only  differs  from 
raasorah,  as  the  latter  denotes  the  science  of 
reading  ihe  Scripture;  the  former,  of  interpret- 
ing it    Both  are  supposed  to  have  been  handed 
^vn  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral 
tradtiion  only,  till  ai  length  the  readings  were 
filed  by  the  vowels  and  accents,  as  the  inter- 
pmaijons  w«re  by  the  gemara. 

5.  Cabbala  is  also  applied  to  the  use,  or 
niher  abuse,  which  visionaries  and  entlMsi- 
uts  make  of  Scriptdre,  for  diseoverine  futurity 
by  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  oombi- 
mon  of  certain  words,  letters,  and  numbers, 
in  the  sacred  writinrs.  AU  the  words,  terms, 
oajHc  figures,  numbers,  letters,  charms,  die, 
Q»d  in  the  Jewish  magic,  as  also  in  ths  her- 
etical science,  are  comprised  under  this  spe- 
cies of  cabbala ;  which  professes  to  teach  the 
sn  of  curing  diseases,  and  peribmiing  other 
venders,  by  means  of  certmn  arran^^ements 
<^  sacred  letters  and  words.  But  it  is  only 
tbe  Chrisuans  that  call  it  by  this  name,  on 
tocoont  of  the  resemblance  this  act  bears  lo 
tbe  explications  of  the  Jewish  cabbala:  for 
the  Jews  never  used  the  word  cabbala  in  any 
Msh  sense ;  but  ever  with  the  utmost  respeet 
and  veneration.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
M^ie  of  the  Jaws  alono  whidi  wacall  cab- 


bala: but  the  woid  is  also  used  for  any  kM 
of  ma^Mc. 

CABUL,  the  name  which  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  gave  to  the  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Galilee,  of  which  Solomon  made  him  a  present, 
in  acknowledgment  for  the  great  services  m 
building  the  temple,  1  Kings  ix,  31.  Thesa 
cities  not  being  agreeable  to  Hiram,  on  view* 
ing  them,  he  callnl  them  the  land  of  Cabal, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  ton^e  denotes  dispUop' 
i%g:  others  take  it  to  signify  binding  or  adAe^ 
nve,  from  the  clayey  nature  of  the  soil. 

CiESAR,  a  title  borne  by  all  the  Roman 
emperors  till  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  It 
took  its  rise  from  the  surname  of  the  first  em* 

Seror,  Cnius  Julius  Caesar;  and  this  title,  by  a 
ecree  of  the  senate,  all  the  succeeding  empa- 
rors  were  to  bear.  In  Scripture,  the  reignmg 
emppror  is  generally  mentioned  by  the  nama 
of  Coesar,  without  expressing  any  other  distino* 
tion :  so  in  Matt,  zxii,  91, "  Render  unto  Casar," 
&e,  Tiberius  is  meant;  and  in  Acts  xxv,  10, 
**  I  appeal  unto  Cesar,"  Nero  is  intended. 

CiBSAREA,  a  city  and  port  of  Palestine^ 
buttt  by  Herod  the  Qreat,  and  thus  called  ia 
honour  of  Augustus  Casar.  It  was  on  the  silt 
of  the  tower  of  Strato.  This  city,  which  was 
six  hundred  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Hem  H 
was  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of  the 
Lord  for  not  giving  God  the  glory,  when  ths 
people  were  so  extravagant  in  his  praise.  Cor* 
nelius  the  centurion,  who  was  baptized  by  St 
Peter,  resided  here.  Acts  x,  1,  Aa\  and  also 
Philip  the  deacon,  with  his  four  maiden  daugh* 
ters.  At  Csesarea  the  Prophet  Agabus  foretold 
that  Paul  would  be  bound  and  persecuted  at 
Jerusalem.  Lastly,  the  Apostle  himself  con^ 
tinned  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Cnsarea,  till  lit 
was  conducted  to  Rome.  When  Judea  was 
redueed  to  the  stale  of  a  Roman  ptovinca, 
Cnsarea  became  the  stated  residenee  of  tha 
proconsul,  which  accounts  for  the  eireumstanoe 
of  Paul  being  carried  thither  firom  Jerusalem, 
to  defend  himself. 

Dr.  EL  D.  Clarke's  remarks  upon  this  once 
celebrated  city  will  be  read  with  mtereat :  "  On 
the  16th  of  July,  1801,  we  embarked,  after  tun* 
set,  for  Acre,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  land 
wind,  which  blows  during  the  nifht,  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  By  day  breaJc,  the  next 
morning,  we  were  off  tne  coast  of  Caesarea; 
and  so  near  with  the  land  that  we  could  very 
distinctly  perceive  the  appearance  of  its  numer* 
ous  and  extensive  ruins.  The  remains  of  this 
city,  although  still  considerable,  hate  long 
been  resorted  to  as  a  qnarry,  whenever  build* 
ing  materials  are  required  at  Acre.  Djessar 
Pacha  brought  from  henee  the  columns  of  rare 
and  beautifm  marUe,  as  well  as  the  other  orna- 
ments of  hispalace,  bath,  fountain, and  mosi^ue, 
at  Aera.  The  place  at  present  is  inhabited 
only  by  jackals  and  beasu  of  prey.  As  wa 
were  becalmed  during^  the  night,  we  heard  the 
cries  of  these  animals  until  day  break.  Po* 
eocke  mentions  the  curious  fiau^  of  the  formsr 
existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  river  of  Cmsavea. 
Perhaps  there  has  not  been  in  the  history  of 
tha  wodd  an  example  of  any  city,  thai  in  ao 
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titan  9  ^^xcm  of  time  rose  to  such  an  Extraor- 
dinary height  of  splendour  as  did  this  of  Caesa- 
fea;  or  that  exhibits  a  more  awful  contrast  to 
its  former  mag;nificence,  by  the  present  deso- 
h&te  appearance  of  its  ruins.  Not  a  single  in- 
habitant remains.  Its  theatres,  once  resound- 
ing with  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no 
other  sound  than  the  nightly  cries  of  animals 
roaming  for  their  prey.  Of  its  eorgeous 
palaces  and  temples,  enriched  with  the  choic- 
est works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the  most 
precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Within  the  space  of  ten  years  after 
laying  the  foundation,  trom  an  obscure  fortress, 
it  became  the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing 
eity  of  all  Syria.  It  was  named  Ciesarea  by 
Herod,  in  honour  of  Au^stus,  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  that  emperor,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  rei§pi.  Upon  this  occasion,  that 
the  ceremony  might  be  rendered  illustrious,  by 
a  degree  of  profusion  unknown  in  any  former 
instance,  Herod  assembled  the  most  skilful 
musicians,  wrestlers,  and  gladiators,  from  all 
pans  of  the  world.  This  solemnity  was  to  be 
renewed  every  fifth  year.  But,  as  we  viewed 
the  ruins  of  this  memorable  city,  every  other 
circumstance  respecting  its  history  was  absorb- 
ed in  the  consideration  that  we  were  actually 
beholding  the  very  spot  where  the  scholar  of 
Tarsus,  after  two  years'  imprisonment,  made 
that  eloquent  appNeal,  in  the  audience  of  the 
king  of  Judea,  which  must  ever  be  remember- 
ed with  piety  and  delight.  In  the  history  of 
the  actions  of  the  hol)r  Apostles,  whether  we 
regard  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative, 
or  the  interest  excited  by  a  story  so  wonder^ 
folly  appalling  to  our  passionir  and  affections, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  call  to  mind  with  ful- 
ler emotions  of  sublimity  and  satisfaction.  '  In 
Ae  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,' 
the  mighty  advocate  for  the  Christian  faith  had 
before  ^  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  Judgment  to  come,'  till  the  Roman  govern* 
or,  Felix,  trembled  as  he  spoke.  Not  all  the 
oratory  of  TertuUus ;  not  the  clamour  of  his 
iramerous  adversaries;  not  even  the  counte- 
nance of  the  most  profligate  of  tyrants,  availed 
against  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the 
oracle  of  God.  The  judge  hod  trembled  be- 
fore his  prisoner;  and  now  a  second  occasion 
offered,  in  which,  for  the  admiration  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  world,  one  of  the 
bitterest  persecutors  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
a  Jew,  appeals,  in  the  public  tribunal  of  a  larj^ 
and  populous  city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  its 
rvlers,  its  governor  and  its  king,  for  the  truth 
of  his  conversion  founded  on  the  highest  evi- 
dence." 

C^SAREA  PHILIPPI  was  first  caUed 
Laish  or  Leshem,  Judg.  xviii,  7.  After  it  waa 
•ubdued  by  the  Danites,  Judg.  v,  29,  it  received 
the  name  of  Dan ;  and  is  by  Heathen  writers 
called  Paneas.  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
tetrarchy,  enlarged  and  embellished  it,  and 
Knve  it  the  name  of  Cesorea  Philippi.  It  was 
Mtuated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  near  the 
heed  of  the  Jordan ;  and  was  about  fifty  miles 
fiNHn  Damascis,  and  thirty  firom  Tyre.    Our 


Saviocr  visited  and  taught  in  this  place,  «d 
healed  one  who  was  possessed  of  an  evil  uHiit: 
here  also  he  ^ave  the  memorable  rebuke  to 
Peter,  Mark  viii. 

CAIAPHAS,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  suc- 
ceeded Simon,  son  of  Coiaith;  and  after  pos* 
sessing  this  dignity  nine  years,  from  A.  M. 
4029  to  4038,  he  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan, 
son  of  Ananas,  or  Annas.  Caiaphas  was  high 
priest,  A.  M.  4037,  which  was  the  year  of  Jesus 
Christ's  death.  He  married  a  daughter  of  An- 
nas, who  also  is  called  high  priest  in  the  Gos^ 
pel.  because  he  had  long  enjoyed  that  dignity. 
When  the  priests  deliberated  on  the  seizure 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  Caiaphas  declared, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  debate  on  thai 
matter,  "  because  it  was  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  that  the  wkok 
nation  should  not  perish,'  John  xi,  49,  50. 
This  sentiment  was  a  prophecy,  which  God 
suffered  to  proceed  from  tne  mouth  of  the  hi|h 
priest  on  this  occasion,  importing,  thot  the 
death  of  Jesus  would  be  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  When  Judas  had  betrayed  Jesus,  he 
was  first  taken  before  Annas,  who  sent  him  to 
his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  who  possibly  lived  in 
the  same  house,  Jonn  xviii,  S?l.  The  priests 
and  doctors  of  the  law  there  assembled  to  judge 
our  ^viour,  and  to  condemn  him.  The  depo- 
sitions of  certain  false  witnesses  bein^  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  a  sentence  of  death  against  him, 
and  Jesus  continuing  silent,  Caiaphas,  as  hifh 
priest,  said  to  him.  "  I  adjure  thee  by  thelivinf 
Grod,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  art  the 
Chnst,  the  Son  of  Grod  !"  To  this  adjuration, 
so  solemnly  made  by  the  superior  judge,  Jesu 
answered,  "  Thou  hast  said ;  nevertheless  I  say 
unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  On  hearing  these 
wx>rds,  Caiaphas  rent  his  clothes,  saying, 
"What  farther  need  have  we  of  witnesses  1 
Behold,  now  you  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 
What  think  yeV  They  answered,  "Heu 
worthy  of  death."  And  as  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  not  at  this  time 'in  their  hands, 
but  was  reserved  by  the  Romans,  they  conducted 
him  to  Pilate,  that  lie  might  confirm  their  sen^ 
tence,  and  order  his  execution. 

Two  years  after  this,  Vitellus,  governor  of 
Syria,  coming  to  Jerusalem  at  the  passovcr, 
was  received  very  magnificently  by  the  people. 
As  an  acknowledgment  for  tinis  honour,  he 
restored  the  custody  of  the  high  priest's  ornsr 
ments  to  the  priests,  he  remitted  certain  duties 
raised  on  the  fruits  of  tHe  earth,  and  deposed 
the  hie-h  priest  Caiaphas.  From  this  it  appears 
that  Cfaiaphas  had  fallen  under  popular  odiumt 
for  his  deposition  was  to  gratify  the  pcoplc- 

CAIN,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  at 
was  the  first  man  who  had  been  a  child,  and 
the  first  man  bom  of  woman.  For  his  history, 
as  connected  with  that  of  Abel,  see  4M,  The 
curse  pronounced  upon  Cain,  on  account  of 
his  fratricide,  is  thus  expressed:  "And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  thy  brothec 
Abel  1  And  he  said,  I  kn«w  not :  am  I  my 
brother**  keeper  1  And  God  said,  What  ha^ 
tbira  donel    Th«  Toioe  of  thy  brother^  Uooi 
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ttiBB  qbSo  bw  ntm  tho  ground*  And  now 
art  tka  coned  from  the  earth,  whieh  hath 
opeoed  her  moath  to  receire  thjr  brother's  blood 
fiootbyhtnd.  When  thou  tillcst  it,  it  shall 
Ml  beneeAiith  field  onto  thee  its  stren^h ;  a 
hptt^t  and  a  ragabond  ahalt  thou  be  m  the 
euth.  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My 
pmishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Be- 
uM.  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from 
lit  face  of  the  earth"  meaning,  probably,  from 
bis  own  Dodre  district,  and  from  the  prescnee 
i)f  his  kindred, "  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be 
hid;"  by  which  he  probably  intended  the  divine 
cbiy,  or  Shekinah,  whose  appearance  sancl>> 
iied  (h«  place  of  primitive  worship,  and  was 
ths  Dledge  of  acceptance  and  protection.  The 
nvk  set  upon  Cain  "  lest  any  one  finding  him 
thould  kiU  ium,"  has  been  vanously  interpreted. 
Some  ba?e  supposed  it  a  change  m  the  colour 
of  hit  fJdn,  others  a  certain  horror  of  counte- 
nance. The  LXX.  understood  the  passage  to 
DKao,  that  the  Lord  gave  him  a  sign,  to  assuie 
luadiathts  life  should  be  presen-cd.  Wr.atp 
erer  it  was,  its  object  was  not  Ut  aggravate, 
|»t  to  miugate,  his  puniahmert,  which  may 
iotBo&ie  that  Cain  had  manif^ited  repentance. 
Cud,  being  thus  banished  from  the  presence  of 
^  lord,  retired  into  tiie  land  of  Nod,  lying 
»st  friHQ  the  province  of  Eden.  While  he 
<^vdtia  this  country,  which  is  generally  under- 
»Md  tobe  Susiana,  or  Ohusiatan,  he  hod  a  son, 
vtmBhe  oamed  Eiooch,  in  memory  of  whom 
fe  baili  B  city  of  the  same  name.  This  is  all 
ve  leam  from  Scripture  concerning  Cain. 

CAEL    See  Bread. 

C  ALAH,  a  city  of  Assyria,  built  by  Asbur, 
^  Xt  12.  From  it  the  adjacent  country,  on 
the  ziontKast  of  the  Tigris,  and  south  of  the 
Goniian  mountains  of  Armenia,  wa^  called 
^-ailadttne,  or  Callacine. 

CALAMUS,  rn^  Ezod.  xzx,  23;  Cantic. 
IV  U;  isa.diii,  34;  Jer.  vi,  20;  Ezek.  xxvii, 
13.  An  afomatic  reed,  growing  in  moist  places 
^  %pt,  in  Jiidea  near  lake  Genezaretn,  and 
^  Kveral  pans  of  Spia.  It  grows  to  about 
l**^  ^  ^  l^igbt;  bearing  from  the  root  a 
^■Ufid  stalk,  quite  round,  containing  in  its 
»^t7  «  Aft  white  pith.  The  whole  in  of  an 
*?<Kabie  aromatic  smell ;  and  the  plant  is  said 
^  not  the  air  with  a  fragrance  evtfi  while 
pwin^.  When  cut  down,  dried,  and  pow- 
'^1  A  •makes  an  ingredient  in  the  richest 
^^Bus.    It  was  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 

CiLana  Scriptobtos,  a  reed  answering  the 
F*P«t  of  a  pen  to  write  with.  The  ancients 
^^  styles,  to  write  on  tablets  covered  with 
*^;  out  reeds,  to  write  on  parchment  or 
jJPyw.  The  Psalmist  says,  "My  tongue  is 
*P«of  a  nady  writer,'' xlv,  1.  The  Hc- 
°^iigQifies  raiher  a  style.  The  third  book 
^  weabees  states,  that  the  writers  employed 
i^gjting  a  lilt  of  the  Jews  in  Erypt,  produc- 
**nr  reeds  quite  worn  out.  Biaruch  wrote 
^  pt^ihecics  wHh  mk,  Jer.  zxxvi,  4;  and, 
^**5«ttly,  oaed  reeds ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
?•'*«  quills  were  then  used  to  write  witn. 
2?^  ^onn  13,  the  Apostle  says,  he  did  not 
"^it«titewkhpeii<iwd)uidiiik.    Ths 


Arabians,  Persians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Ara^ 
nians,  to  this  .day,  write  with  reeds  or  rushes. 
CALEB,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied 
Joshua,  when  he  was  deputed  by  Moses  to  view 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Lord  had  pro- 
mised them  for  an  inheritance.  Num.  xiii.  The 
deputies  sent  on  this  occasion  were  twelve  in 
number,  selected  one  out  of  each  of  the  tribes, 
and  they  performed  their  commission  with 
great  promptitude  and  skill ;  they  traversed  the 
country  in  every  direction,  bringme  with  them, 
on  their  return,  some  of  its  finest  fruits  for  the 
inspection  of  their  brethren.  Some  of  them, 
however,  after  making  the  report  of  tlie  beauty 
and  goodness  of  the  country,  which  they  do* 
scribed  to  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  added,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  were 
remarkable  for  their  strength,  while  its  cities 
were  large  and  enclosed  with  walls.  These 
latter  particulars  having  excited  i;  spirit  of  mur- 
murmg  among  the  Israelites,  Caleb  endeavoui^ 
ed  to  animate  their  courage  by  dwelling  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  exhorting  them 
to  go  boldly  and  take  possession  of  it.  Others, 
however,  dissuaded  the  people  from  making 
the  attempt,  assuring  them  that  they  would 
never  make  themselves  masters  of  it  W« 
have  seen  giants  there,  said  they,  in  comparison 
of  whom  we  were  as  grasshoppers ;  on  which 
the  people  declared  against  tne  project,  and 
intimated  their  wish  to  return  again  into  Egypt. 
Mooes  and  Aaron  no  sooner  heard  this  than  they 
fell  upon  their  faces  before  the  whole  congrega* 
tion,  and  Joshua  and  Caleb  rent  their  clotl^, 
imploring  them  to  take  courage  and  march 
boldly  on ;  since,  if  God  were  with  them,  they 
might  easily  make  a  conquest  of  the  whow 
laiS.  So  exasperated,  however,  were  the  mttl<* 
titode,  that  they  were  proceeding  to  stone 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  upon  the  tabernacle,  and  threatened 
their  extermination.  Moses,  having  fervently 
intereedod  for  them,  the  Lord  graciously  heaid 
his  prayer ;  but  though  he  was  pleased  not  to 
destroy  them  immediately,  he  protested  with  an 
oath,  that  none  of  those  who  had  murmured 
against  him  should  see  the  land  of  Canaan, 
but  that  they  should  ail  die  in  the  wilderness. 
'^As  tor  my  servant  Caleb,"  it  w^  added, 
'*  who  hath  ihitfaftilly  followed  me,  hi!n  will  i 
bring  into  the  land,  and  he  shall  possess  it,  he 
and  his  children  after  him,"  Num.  xiv,  1-34. 
Joshua  also  obtained  a  similar  exception,  verses 
30,  38.  When  Joshua  had  entered  the  pro> 
mised  land,  and  conquered  a  considerable  pan 
of  it,  Caleb,  with  the  people  of  his  tribe,  cams 
to  meet  him  at  Gileal,  and  finding  that  he  was 
about  to  divide  the  land  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  Caleb  petitioned  to  have  the  country 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  giants  allotted  to 
him,  on  which  Joshua  blessed  him  and  panted 
his  request.  Assisted  by  a  portion  of  his  tribei 
he  marched  against  Hebron,  and  slew  the 
children  of  Anak:  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Debir,  and  finding  the  place  almost  impre^a* 
ble,  he  offered  his  daughter  Achsah  in  mamsgs 
to  the  hero  that  should  take  it.  This  was  dons 
bv  his  Beohew  Othaiel,  who  im  eouequanes 
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obtained  A^hsah,  witk  a  eomkterable  portioii 
also  of  territory*  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
fmrticttlar  time  or  manner  of  the  death  of  Ca- 
leb; but  by  his  three  sons,  Ira,  Elah,  and 
Naam,  he  had  a  numerous  posterity,  who  main* 
tained  an  honourable  rank  among  their  bre- 
thren. See  Num.  xiii,  xiv,  Josh.  xlV,  6-15 ;  xv, 
13-19 :  Judges  i,  9-15;  1  Chron.  iv,  15-20. 

CALP,  7>V'  The  young  of  the  ox  kind. 
There  is  fluent  mention  in  Scripture  of 
caWes,  because  they  were  made  use  of  com- 
monly in  sacrifices.  The  "fatted  calf," men- 
tioned in  scTcral  pl&ces,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
84,  and  Luke  xv,  23,  was  stall  fed,  with  special 
reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extraordi- 
nary sacrifice.  The  "  calves  of  the  lips," 
mentioned  by  Hosea,  xiv,  2,  signify  tlie  sacri- 
fices of  praise  which  the  captives  of  Babylon 
addressed  to  God,  being  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  offer  sacrifices  in  his  temple.  The 
Septua^int  render  it  the  "  fruit  of  the  lips ;" 
and  their  reading  is  followed  by  the  S^iac, 
and  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebniwe,  xiii,  15. 
The  "  golden  calf"  was  an  idol  set  up  and 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sinai  in  their  passage  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  land  or  Canaan.  Having  been 
conducted  through  the  wilderness  by  a  pillar 
of  cloqd  and  fire,  which  preceded  them  in  their 
marches,  while  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine 
commands  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain, 
and  they  probably  imagined  that  it  would  no 
hunger  be  their  guide ;  and,  therefore,  applied 
to  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  sacred  sign  or 
symbol,  as  other  nations  hod,  which  might 
visibly  represent  God.  With  this  request, 
preferred  tumultuonsly,  and  in  a  menacing 
manncr^aron  in  a  moment  of  weakness  com- 
plied. The  image  thus  formed  is  supposed  to 
have  been  like  the  Elgyplian  deity.  Apis,  which 
Was  an  ox,  an  animal  used  in  apiculture,  and 
so  a  symbol  of  the  Qod  who  presided  H)Ver  their 
fields,  or  of  the  productive  power  of  the  Deity. 
The  means  by  which  Moses  reduced  the  golden 
cAlf  to  powder,  so  that  when  mixed  with  water 
he  made  the  people  drink  it,  in  comempt,  has 
puzzled  commentators.  Some  understaml  that 
ne  did  this  by  a  chemical  process,  then  well 
known,  but  now  a  secret;  others,  that  he  beat 
St  into  gold  kaf,  and  then  separated  this  into 
parts  so  line,  as  to  be  easily  potable ;  others,  that 
he  reduced  •  it  by  filing.  The  account  says, 
that  he  took  the  calf,  burned  it  to  powder,  and 
mixed  the  powder  with  water;  fix)m  which  it 
is  probable,  as  several  Jewish  writers  have 
thought,  that  the  calf  was  not  wholly  made  of 
gold,  but  of  wood,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
gold  ornaments  cast  and  fashioned  for  the 
occasion.  For  this  reason  it  obtained  the 
epithet  golden,  as  afterward  some  ornaments 
of  the  temple  were  called,  which  we  know 
were  only  overlaid  with  gold.  It  would  in 
that  case  be  enough  to  r&ucc  the  wood  to 
powder  in  the  fire,  which  would  also  blacken 
and  deface  the  golden  ornaments ;  but  there  is 
ifo  need  to  suppose  they  were  also  reduced  to 
powder.  It  is  piain  from  Aaron's  proclaiming 
a  fast  to  Jehovah,  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  and  from  the 
#onhipof  Jen)boam*s  calves  being  so  expressly 


dIslingciMied  ftom  that  of  Baal,  tKkkknx, 
08-31.  that  both  Aaron  and  Jeroboam  laeatat 
the  ealves  they  formed  and  set  up  for  worship 
to  be  emblems  of  Jehovah.  Neverthdesa,  tke 
inspired  Psalmist  speaks  of  Aaron's  ealf  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  declares  that^  by 
worshipping  it,  they  forgat  Crod  their  Savtour, 
(see  1  ubr.  x,  9,)  who  had  wrought  so  many 
miracles  for  them,  and  that  for  this  crime  Gt)d 
threatened  to  destroy  them.  Psalm  cvi,  19-94; 
Exod.  xxxii,  10 ;  and  St.  Stephen  calls  it 
plainly  tXitakoPf  an  ithl,  Acts  vh,  41.  As  for 
Jeroboam,  after  he  had.  for  political  reasons, 
1  Kings  xii,  27,  &c,  made  a  schism  in  the  Jew- 
ish church,  and  set  up  two  calves  in  Dan  and 
Bethel,  as  objects  of  worship,  he  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  in  Scripture  but  with  a  parficii- 
lar  stigma  set  upon  him :  "  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

CALL,  to  name  a  person  or  thing.  Acts  xi, 
26;  Rom.  vii,  3.  2.  To  cry  to  another  for 
help ;  and  hence,  to  pray.  The  first  passa^ 
in  the  Old  Testament^  in  which  we  meet  with 
this  j^rose,  is  Gkn.  iv,  26,  where  we  read, 
"  Then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  or  Jehovah;  the  meaning  of  which 
seems  to  be,  that  they  then  first  began  to  wor- 
ship him  in  public  assemblies.  In  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  imports  invoking  the  true 
God  in  prayer,  with  a  confession  that  he  is  Je> 
hovahj  that  is,  with  an  ackndwledgment  of  hU 
essential  and  incommunicable  attributes.  In 
this  view  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  worship 
of  Christ. 

CALLING,  a  term  in  theology,  which  fa 
taken  in  a  different  sense  by  the  advocates  and 
the  impugners  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
grace.  By  the  former  it  is  thus  stated :  In  the 
golden  chain  of  spiritual  blessings  which  the 
Apostle  enumerates  in  Rom.  viii,  30,  originat- 
ing in  the  divine  predestination,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  bestowment  of  eternal  glory  on  the 
heirs  of  salvation,  that  of  calling  rorms  an  im- 
portant link.  "  Moreover,  whom  he  did  pre- 
destinate, them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  glorified."  Hence  we  read 
of  "  the  called  according  to  his  purpose,"  Rom. 
viii,  28.  There  is  indeed  a  universal  call  of 
theGk}speI  to  all  men;  for  wherever  it  comes 
it  is  the  voice  of  Gkxi  to  those  who  hear  it, 
calling  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  divino 
testimony  unto  the  salvation  of  their  souls ; 
and  it  leaves  them  inexcusable  in  rejecting  it, 
John  iii,  14-19 ;  but  this  universal  call  is  not 
inseparably  connected  with  salvation ;  for  it  is 
in  reference  to  it  that  Christ  says,  "  Mony  are 
called,  but  few  ore  chosen,"  Matt  xxii,  14.  But 
the  Scripture  also  speaks  of  a  calling  which  is 
effectual,  and  which  consequently  is  more  than 
the  outward  ministry  of  the  world ;  yea,  more 
than  some  of  its  partial  and  temporary  effects 
upon  many  who  hear  it,  for  it  is  always  as- 
cribed to  God's  making  his  word  ettectua 
through  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  it  is  said. 
"  Paul  mayj>lant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  God 

e'veth  the  increase,"  1  Cor.  iii,  6,  7     Agaia, 
I  is  said  to  bare  "  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia^ 
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#«t«W  I©  th€  d^ctfin^  of  Pfwl,"  Aots 

JN^ Jl   "No  man  can  come  unto  Christ,  ex- 
«tp(tk  F«tber  draw  him/'  John  ri,  44.  Hene« 
fiuth  k  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Ood,  Eph.  ii,  6 ; 
PbiL  i,  29.    The  Spirit  takes  of  the  ihings  of 
Christ  and  shows  tnem  to  men^  John  xyi,  14 ; 
sod  ibus  opens  their  eyes,  turning  them  from 
dadccess  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
onto  God,  Acts  xxTi,  18.    And  so  Giod  sayes 
In  people,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  whioh 
the/  ba?e  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy, 
by  tbe  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
ithb  Holy  Spirit,  Titus  iii,  5.    Thus  they  are 
lared,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  works,  but  according  to  the 
dirine  purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  them 
iaChnst  Jes^a  before  the  world  began^  2Tim,i,9. 
2L  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  this  whole  state- 
matt  respecting  a  believer's  calling  is  without 
taj  flupport  from  the  Scriptures,  and  is  either 
amisunderstanding,  or  a  misapplication  of  their 
Msie.    "  To  call"  signifies  to  wvite  to  the  bless- 
ises  of  the  Gb^)el,  to  offer  salvation  through 
Christ,  either  by  Grod  himself,  or,  under  ms 
appointment,  by  his  servants;  and  in  the  pa- 
table  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Matt, 
xzii,  1-14,  which  appears  to  have  given  rise, 
m  many  instances,  to  the  use  of  this  term  in 
ikb  E^jstlea,  we    have   three  descriptions  of 
"callfd"  or  invited  persons.    First,  the  dis- 
obedient, who  would  not  come  in  at  the  call, 
but  made  light  of  it.    Second,  the  class  of  per- 
sons jqjiesented  by  the  man  who,  when  the 
king  came  in  to  see  his  guests,  hod  not  on  the 
we&mg  garment;  and  with  respect  to  whom 
vm  hud  makea  the  general  remark,    "  For 
many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;"  so  that 
the  persons  thus  represented  bv  this  individual 
culprit  were  not  only  "called,"  but  actually 
came  into  the  company.    Third,  the  approved 
netts;  those  who  were  both  called  and  chosen, 
is  &r  as  the  simple  calling  or  invitation  is 
CDDcemed,  all  these  three  classes  stood  upon 
svoal  ground — all  were  invited ;  and  it  depend- 
tivipwi  their  choice  and  conduct  whether  they 
flnbraced  the  invitation,  and  were  admitted  as 
neAs.    We  have  nothing  here  to  countenance 
k notion  of  what  is  termol  "  effectual  calling." 
Tlus  implies  an  irresistible  influence  exer^ 
spoQ  all   the  approved  guests,  but  withheld 
mm  the  disobedient,  who  could  not,  therefore, 
be  otherwise  than  disobedient ;  or  at  most  could 
Qoly  come  in  without  that  wedding  garment, 
vhich  it  was  never  put  into  their  power  to  take 
oat  of  the  king's  wardrobe;  and  the  want  of 
which  woidd  necessarily  exclude  them,  if  not 
fiom  the  church  on  earth,  yet  from  the  church 
ia  bsaveiu     The  doctrine  of  Christ's  parables 
is  in  entire  contradiction  to  this  notion  of  irre- 
•iitiUe  influence;   for  they  who  refused,  and 
they  who  complied  but  partially  with  the  call- 
u^,  are  represented,  not  merely  as  being  left 
without  the  benefit  of  the  feast,  but  as  incur- 
liy  additional    guilt    and  condemnation  for 
Rnuing  the  invitation.    It  is  to  this  offer  of 
«lvaiioii  by  the  GospeL  this  invitation  to  spi- 
nhn)  and  eternal  benefits,  that  Sl  Peter  ap- 
pmtto  refer,  when  he  sttjrs,  ''For  the  PBOBfOSE 
i^oMayoii  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that 


sure  a&r  off,  eren  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  Goo 
shall  CAid4t  -^^^^  ii,  39 ;  a  passage  which  de- 
clares *'  the  promise"  to  be  as  extensive  as  the 
**  calling  i"  in  other  words,  as  the  offer  or  invi- 
tation. To  this  also  St.  Paul  re&rs,  Rom.  i, 
5,  6 :  "  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and 
Apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the  faith  amone 
all  nations,  for  his  name ;"  that  is,  to  publii£ 
his  Qoapei,  in  order  to  bring  all  nations  to  the 
obedience  of  laith;  "  amone  whom  ye  are  also 
the  CALLED  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  you  at  Home  have 
heard  the  Qospel,  and  have  been  invited  to  sal- 
vation in  eonsequence  of  this  design.  This 
promulgation  of  the  Grospel,  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Apostle,  under  the  name  of 
calling,  is  also  referred  to  in  Gal.  i,  6 :  "  I  mar- 
vel that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that 
caUed  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,"  obviously 
meaning,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  called 
them,  by  his  preaching,  to  embrace  the  graoe 
of  Christ  So  also  in  chap,  v,  13:  "  For,  bre- 
thren, ye  have  been  caiUd  unto  liberty." 
Again:  1  Thes»»  ii,  12:  "  That  ye  woukJ  walk 
worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  yoiv"  invited 
you,  "  to  his  kingdom  and  glory." 

3.  In  our  Loid's  parable  it  will  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  persons  called  are  not  invited 
as  separate  individuals  to  partake  of  solitary 
blessings;  but  they  are  called  to  *'  a  feast,"  into 
a  company  or  society,  before  whom  the  banquet 
is  spread.  The  lull  revelation  of  the  transfer 
of  tne  visible  church  of  Christ  from  Jews  by 
birth,  to  bdievers  of  all  nations,  was  not,  how- 
ever, then  made.  When  this  branch  of  the 
evangelic  system  was  fully  revealed  to  the 
Apowes,  and  taught  by  them  to  others,  that 
part  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  parable  which 
was  not  at  first  developed  was  more  particularly 
discovered  to  his  inspired  followers.  The  call- 
ing of  quests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  then 
more  fiuly  learn,  was  not  the  mere  calling  of 
men  to  partake  of  spiritual  benefits;  but  call- 
ing them  also  to  form  a  spiritual  society  com- 
posed of  Jews  and  G^entiles,  the  believing  men 
of  all  nations;  to  have  a  common  fellowship 
in  these  blessings,  and  to  be  formed  into  this 
fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
number,  and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  salvation 
among  the  people  or  nation  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged.  Tlie  invitation,  "  the 
colling."  of  the  first  preachers  was  to  all  who 
heard  them  in  Rome,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth, 
and  other  places ;  and  those  who  embraced  it, 
and  jmned  themselves -to  the  church  by  iaith, 
baptism,  and  continued  public  profession,  were 
named,  especially  and  eminently,  "  the  called," 
because  of  their  obedience  to  the  invitotioq. 
They  not  only  put  in  their  claim  to  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  individually,  but  became 
members  of  the  new  church,  that  spiritual  so- 
ciety of  bftlievers  which  God  now  visibly  owned 
as  nis  people.  As  they  were  thus  called  into 
a  common  fellowship  oy  the  Gospel,  this  is 
sometimes  termed  their  "  vocation ;"  as  the 
object  of  this  church  slate  was  to  promote 
"holiness,"  it  is  termed  a  "holy  vocation;"  at 
sanctity  was  required  of  the  members,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  "  called  to  be  saints :"  as  tbo 
final  result  was,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  tp^ 
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be  et«Dal  life,  wt  hear  of  "the  hope  of  their 
calling/'  and  of  their  bein^  "  called  to  his  eter- 
nal florjr  by  Christ  Jesus. 

4.  These  yiews  will  abundantly  explain  the 
various  passages  in  which  the  term  calling  oc- 
curs in  the  ^istles :  "  Even  us  whom  he  hath 
called,  not  of  the  Jews  only^  but  also  of  the 
Gkntiles/'  Rom.  ix,  24 ;  that  is,  whom  he  hath 
made  members  of  his  church  through  faith. 
"  But  unto  them  which  are  caUed^  both  Jews 
and  Chreeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God ;"  the  wisdom  and  emcacv  of 
the  Gospel  being^  of  course,  acknowledg|ea  in 
their  very  profession  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
those  to  whom  the  preaching  of  "  Christ  cru- 
cified^ was  "  a  stumbling  Mock,"  and  *'  fool- 
ishness," 1  Cor.  i,  24.  "Is  any  man  caUed," 
(brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  to  become 
amember  of  his  church,)  "  bein^  circumcised  1 
let  him  not  become  uncircumcised.  Is  any 
called  in  uncircumcision  1  let  him  not  be  cir- 
cumcised," 1  Cor.  vii,  18.  "That  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation,  wherewith  ye  are  called. 


*Gk>d,  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom  and 
gk)ry,"  1  Thess.  ii,  12.  "Through  sanctifi- 
•  cation  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth, 
whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the 
/>btaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14.  "  Who  hath  saved  us  and 
utUed  us  with  a  holy  callings  not  according  to 
our  worics,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose 
and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Je- 
sus before  the  world  began ;  but  is  now  made 
manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  2  Tim,  i,  9, 10.  On  this  passa^  we  may 
remark,  that  the  "  calling,"  and  the  "purpose*' 
mentioned  in  it,  must  of  necessity  oe  inter- 
preted to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the 
church  on  the  principle  of  faith,  so  that  it 
might  include  men  of  all  nations ;  and  not,  as 
formerly,  be  restricted  to  natural  descent.  For 
personal  eUciion,  and  a  purpose  of  effectual  per- 
sonal calling,  could  not  have  been  hidden  till 
manifested  by  the  "  appearing  of  Christ;"  since 
every  instance  of  true  conversion  to  Gk)d  in 
any  age  prior  to  the  appeeuring  of  Christ,  would 
be  as  much  a  manifestation  of  eternal  election, 
and  an  instance  of  personal  effectual  calling, 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  as  it  was 
afler  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  Apostle 
is  speaking  of  a  purpose  of  Gk)d.  which  was 
kept  secret  till  revealed  bv  the  Clnistian  sys- 
tem ;  and,  (rom  various  other  parallel  passages, 
we  learn  that  this  secret,  this  "  mystery,"  as  he 
often  calls  it,  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  and 
Gtentiles  in  "  one  body,"  or  church,  by  faith. 

5.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  tKe  doctrinn 
of  the  exclusive  calling  of  a  set  number  of 
men  contained ;  and  the  synod  of  Dort,  as 
though  they  felt  this,  only  attempt  to  infer  the 
doctrme  from  a  text  already  <}uoted ;  but  which 
we  will  now  more  fully  notice :  "  Whom  he 
lid  predestinate,  them  he  jdso  called ;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  ako  justified^  and 
whom  he  rastined^  them  he  also  glorified," 
tBnm.  vili,  2n).    This  is  the  text  on  which  the 
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Calvinists  chiefly  rest  their  doctrine  of  eAev 
ual  calling ;  and  tracing  it,  as  they  say,  through 
its  steps  and  links,  tl^y  conclude,  that  a  tet 
and  determinate  number  of  persons  having 
been  predestinated  unto  salvation,  this  set 
number  only  are  called  effectually,  then  justi- 
fied, and  finally  glorified.  But  tnis  passage 
was  evidently  notning  to  the  purpose,  unlev 
it  had  spoken  of  a  set  and  determinate  r.Timb«r 
of  men  as  predestinated  and  called,  independ- 
ent of  any  consideration  of  their  faith  and 
obedience;  which  number  as  being  detenni- 
nate,  would,  by  conseouence,  exdudie  the  rest. 
The  context  declares  tnat  those  who  are  fore- 
known, and  predestinated  to  eternal  glory,  are 
true  believers,  those  who  "  love  God.  as  stated 
in  a  subsequent  verse;  for  of  such  only  the 
Apostle  speaks;  and  when  he  adds,  "Mcnre- 
over,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  ako 
justified;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  alst 
^orified ;"  he  shows  in  particular  how  the 
divine  purpose  to  glorify  oelievers  is  carried 
into  efiect,  through  all  its  stages.  The  great 
instrument  of  bringing  men  to  "  love  God"  ii 
the  Gk>spel ;  they  are,  therefore,  ccUled,  invited 
by  it,  to  this  state  and  benefit ;  the  callinj^  be* 
ins  obeyed,  they  are  justified  f  and  being  justi- 
fied, and  continuing  in  that  state  of  grace,  they 
are  glorified.  Notning,  however,  is  here  said 
to  favour  the  conclusion,  that  many  others  who 
were  called  by  the  €k>spel,  but  refused,  might 
not  have  been  justified  amd  glorified  as  well  as 
they ;  nothing  to  distinguish  this  calling  into 
common  and  efifectual :  and  the  very  guik 
which  those  are  every  where  represented  as 
contracting  who  despised  the  Gh)spel  calli^, 
shows  that  they  reject  a  grace  which  is  suffi- 
cient, and  sincerely  intended,  to  save  them. 

C  ALNEH,  a  city  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  boih 
by  Nimrod,  and  one  of  the  cities  mentioned 
Grenesis  x,  10,  as  belonging  to  his  kingdom. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  Calno,  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  X,  9.  It  is  said  by  the  Chaldee 
interpreters,  as  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  to 
be  the  same  with  Ctesiphon,  standing  upon  the 
Tiffris,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Seleucia, 
and  that  for  some  time  it  was  the  capital  citv 
of  the  Parthians.  Bochart,  Wells,  and  Miehafr- 
lis,  agree  in  this  opinion. 

CALVARY,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Hebrew, 
Golgotha,  "  a  skull,"  or  "  place  of  skulls,"  sim- 
pos«i  to  be  thus  denominated  from  the  simili- 
tude it  bore  to  the  figure  of  a  skull  or  man's 
head,  or  from  its  being  a  place  of  burial.  It 
was  a  small  eminence  or  hill  to  (he  north  o 
Mount  Sion,  and  to  the  west  of  old  Jerusaleo^ 
upon  which  our  Loitl  was  crucified.  The  an- 
cient summit  of  Calvary  has  been  much  altered, 
by  reducing  its  level  in  some  parts,  and  raising 
it  in  others,  in  order  to  brine  it  within  the  area 
of  a  large  and  irregular  buading.  called  "  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  which  now 
occupies  its  site.  But  in  doing  this,  care  ha 
been  taken  that  none  of  the  parts  connected 
with  the  crucifixion  should  saStr  any  altn»- 
tion.  The  same  building  also  encloses  within 
its  spacious  walls  seversi  other  places  repoted 
■acred.    The  places  which  clann  the  chief  al* 
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I  of  the  CfariatiAn  viaiUBt  of  tlii«  eknrcli, 
adtkoM  only  perhaps  which  can  be  relied  on, 
are,  the  spot  on  wnleh  the  croeiiizioii  took 
phtt,  tixT  the  sepulchre  in  whkh  oar  Lord 
vu  afterward  laid.  The  first  has  been  pre- 
Ktred  vithont  mntilation:  bein^  a  pieee  of 
pvaaA  aboQt  ten  yards  square,  in  its  original 
poaiiioQ-  and  so  hi^h  above  the  common  floor 
of  the  church,  that  there  are,  aooordln?  to 
Cbateuabriand,  twenty-one  steps  to  ascend  up 
^  it  Mr.  Buckingfaam  describes  the  present 
Boont  as  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  as- 
ennkd  by  a  steep  fli^t  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
steps  fnmi  the  common  level  of  the  church, 
vhieh  is  equal  with  that  of  the  street  without ; 
sad  beside  this,  there  is  a  descent  of  thirty 
Sept,  from  the  level  of  the  cfaureh,  into  the 
diapd  of  St.  Helena,  and  by  eleven  more  to 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  said  to  be  found. 
Ob  ihii  little  mount  is  shown  the  hole  in  which 
the  cross  was  fixed ;  and  near  it  the  position 
of  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves :  one,  the 
penitent,  on  the  north;  and  the  other  on  the 
mab.  Here,  also,  is  shown  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake 
vhieh  happened  at  the  crucifixion.  The  se- 
?Blehre,  distant,  according  to  Mr.  Jolliife, 
wrty-three  yards  from  the  cross,  presents 
mher  a  singular  and  imexpeeted  appearance 
^  a  itranger;  who,  for  such  a  place,  would 
saturally^  expect  to  find  an  excavation  in  the 
grov&d,  instead  of  which,  he  perceives  it  alto- 
mher  raised,  as  if  artificially,  above  its  levd. 
The  tmh  is,  that  in  the  alterations  which  were 
i>ude  on  Calvary,  to  bring  all  the  principal 
^aw  within  the  projected  church,  tne  earth 
v^«aA  the  sepulchre  was  du^  away ;  so  that, 
what  vas  originally  a  cave  in  the  earth  has 
&0V  the  appearance  of  a  closet  or  grotto  above 
pvtad.    The  sepulchre  itself  is  about  six  feet 

2ave  and  eight  high.  There  is  a  solid  block 
the  itooe  left  in  excavating  the  rock,  about 
^feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor,  and  runnine 
•Iwif  the  whole  of  the  inner  side ;  on  which 
Jtt  body  of  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  laid. 
^^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  sepulchre,  is 
M>vi^with  marble:  partly  from  the  false 
^  vhieh  prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
^>*BkT,  in  disguising  with  profuse  and  ill-suited 
oabeOishmenu  the  nxAs  rendered  memorable 
^  tbe  history  of  its  Founder ;  and  partly,  per- 
l's, to  preserve  it  from  the  depredations  of 
'^  Tisitants.  This  description  of  the  holy 
^n^olchre  win  but  ill>aeoora  with  the  notions 
^tettained  by  some  English  readers  of  a  grave ; 
«tcavc  or  grotto,  thus  excavated  in  rocky 
P^iBttl  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  was  the  common 
l^^^ptade  for  the  dead  amone  the  eastern  na- 
''fflns.  Such  was  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  such  that  of 
r^zanu ;  and  such  are  the  sepulchres  still  fotmd 
^  Jqdeaand  the  east  It  may  be  useful  farther 
teo^ervc,  that  it  was  customary  with  Jews  of 
Pfjoiy  to  provide  a  sepulchre  of  this  kind  on 
wown  mund,  as  the  place  of  their  inter- 
?2*fter  death;  and  it  appears  that  Calvary 
^^  or  the  ground  unmediately  around  it, 
Jl^  weopied  with  gardens ;  one  of  which  be- 
^"^  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  had  then 
^^^^  eaoaed  a  new  sepulchre  to  be  mftfe 


fbr  hlmselll  R  was  this  s^ulehre,  so  doto  ai 
hand,  and  to  appropriate,  which  he  resigned 
for  the  use  of  our  Lord ;  little  thinking  perhaps 
at  the  time,  how  soon  it  would  again  be  lefc 
vacant  for  its  original  purpose  by  his  gtoriom 
resurrection. 

CALVlNISBd,  that  scheme  of  doctrine  on 
predestination  and  grace,  which  was  taught  by 
Calvin,  the  celebrated  reformer,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tixtoenth  century.  His  opinions 
are  largely  opened  in  the  third  book  of  his 
"institutes:"  "Predestination  we  call  the 
eternal  deeree  of  God;  by  which  he  hath  de- 
termined in  himself  what  he  would  have  to 
become  of  every  individual  of  mankind.  For 
they  are  not  all  created  with  similar  destiny: 
btit  eternal  life'  is  foreordained  for  some,  ami 
eternal  damnation  for  others.  Every  man, 
therefbre,  bein?  created  for  one  or  other  oftkttt 
endSj  we  ear,  ne  is  predestinated,  either  to  lifb, 
or  to  death."  After  naving  spoken  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  then  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  that  race,  he  proceeds: 
"  Though  it  is  suflkiently  dear,  that  God,  in 
his  secret  counsel,  freeljr  chooses  whom  he 
will,  and  refects  others,  his  gratuitous  election 
is  but  half  displayed  tUl  we  come  to  partict^v 
individuals,  to  whom  God  not  only  offers  sal* 
vation,  but  assigns  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  certainty  of  the  effect  is  liable  to  no  sus- 
pense or  doubt."  He  sums  up  the  chapter,  in 
which  he  thus  e<Qnerally  states  the  doctrine,  br 
these  words :  "  In  conformity,  therefore,  to  the 
dear  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  we  assert,  that 
by  an  eternal  and  immutable  oounsd.  Goo  hath 
once  for  all  detennined  both  whom  he  would 
admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would  con 
demn  to  destruction.  We  affirm  that  this  coun- 
sel, as  far  as  concerns  the  dect,  is  founded  on 
his  gratuitous  merey,  totally  irrespective  of  htf- 
man  merit ;  but  that  to  those  whom  he  devotee 
to  condemnation,  the  gate  of  lifo  is  closed  by 
a  just  and  irreprehensible,  but  incomprehensiMe^ 
judgment  In  the  elect,  we  consider  calling 
as  an  evidence  of  election ;  and  justification  as 
another  token  of  its  manifestation,  till  they 
arrive  in  gjory,  which  constitutes  its  comple- 
tion. As  God  seals  his  elect  by  vocation  and 
justification,  so  hj  excluding  the  reprobate  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  name,  and  sanctificatidn 
of  his  Spirit,  ne  affords  another  indication  of  the 
judgment  that  awaits  them,"  chap.  21,  book  iii. 

3.  In  the  commencement  of  the  following 
chapter  he  thus  rejects  the  notion  that  predes- 
tination is  to  be  understood  as  resulting  from 
Gkxl's  foreknowledge  of  what  would  be  thn 
conduct  of  either  Uie  elect  or  the  reprobate: 
"  It  is  a  notion  commonly  entertained,  that 
God,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  respective 
merits  of  every  individual,  makes  a  corres- 
pondent distinction  between  different  persons; 
that  he  adopts  as  his  children  such  as  he  fbr&> 
knows  win  oe  deserving  of  his  grace ;  and  do- 
votes  to  the  damnation  of  death  others,  whose 
dispositions  he  sees  win  be  inclined  to  wicked- 
ness and  impiety.  Thus  they  not  only  obscure 
election  by  covering  it  with  tliA  veil  of  for^ 
knowledge,  but  prSend  thai  it  originates  in 
another  cause,"  book  iii,  ehap.  9S.    Cotttii*' 
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MUljr  wilh  tills,  he  a  little  fert^  on  aifleita, 
tliat  election  does  not  flow  from  holiness,  but 
holiness  firom  election :  "  For  when  it  is  said, 
that  the  fiiithful  are  elected  thai  they  should 
be  holy,  it  is  folly  implied,  that  the  holiness 
they  were  in  future  to  possess  had  its  origin 
in.  election."  He  proceeds  to  quote  the  ex- 
ample of  Jacob  and  Esau,  as  loved  and  hated 
before  they  had  done  good  or  evil,  to  show  that 
the  only  reason  of  election  and  reprobation  is 
to  be  placed  in  Qod*s  **  secret  counseL"  He 
will  not  allow  the  future  wickedness  of  the 
rn>robate  to  have  been  considered  in  the  decree 
af  their  rejection,  any  more  than  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  elect,  as  influencing  their  better 
fate:  '"Gkxi  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
hiiTe  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.' 
You  see  how  he  (the  Apostle)  attributes  doth 
to  the  tfiere  wiU  of  God.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
atsiffn  no  reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his 
people  but  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  neither 
aball  we  find  any  other  cause  out  his  will  for 
the  reprobation  of  others.  For  when  God  is 
aaid  to  harden,  or  show  mercy  to  whom  he 
pleases,  men  are  taught,  by  this  declaration,  to 
mek  no  cause  be$idektsvnU."  (lUd.)  "Many, 
indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  ayert  odium  from 
QM,  admit  election  in  such  a  wa^^  as  to  denv 
Ihal  any  one  is  reprobated.  But  this  is  puerife 
and  absurd;  because  election  itself  could  not 
evist,  without  being  opposed  to  reprobcuion ; — 
whom  Qod  passes  by  ne  therefore  reprobates  ^ 
•ad  from  no  other  cause  than  his  determinsp 
tton  to  exclude  them  firom  the  inheritance 
which  he  predestines  lor  his  children,"  book 
til,  chop,  xxiii. 

3.  Tliis  is  the  scheme  of  predestination  as 
exhibited  by  Calvin ;  and  to  the  (Ejection  taken 
ffom  justice,  lie  replies,  "  They"  (the  objectors) 
"inquire  by  what  right  the  Lord  is  angry  with 
nis  creatures  who  had  not  provoked  hmi  by 
any  previous  offence ;  for  that  to  devote  to  de- 
struction whom  he  pleases,  is  more  like  the 
caprice  of  a  tyrant,  than  the  lawful  sentence  of 
a  ^udge.  If  such  thouehts  ever  enter  into  the 
minds  of  pious  men,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
enabled  to  break  their  violence  by  this  one  con- 
sideration, how  exceedingly  presumptuous  it 
is,  only  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  divine 
wUl !  which  IS,  in  fact,  and  is  justly  entitled 
to  be,  the  cause  of  every  thine  that  exists. 
For  if  it  has  any  cause,  then  there  must  be 
something^  antecedent  on  which  it  depends^ 
which  it  IS  impious  to  su{^>ose.  For  the  will 
of  Gkxil  is  the  highest  rule  of  justice ;  so  that 
what  he  wills  must  be  considered  iusL^for  this 
very  reason,  because  he  wills  it.  Thus  he 
assumes  the  very  thin^  in  dispute,  that  Qod 
has  willed  the  destruction  of  any  part  of  the 
human  race.  "  for  no  other  cause  than  because 
he  Vfills  it ;''  of  which  assumption  there  is  not 
only  not  a  woid  of  proof  in  Scripture;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  ascribea  the  deatn  of  him  that 
dieth  to  his  own  will,  and  not  to  the  will  of 
Qod.  2.  He  pretends  that  to  assign  any  cause 
tp  the  divine  will  is  to  suppose  something  ante- 
oedent  to,  something  above  God,  and  therefore 
^  impious:"  as  if  we  might  not  suppose  some- 
thing Of  Glod  to  be  the  nue  of  his  wiU,  not  onlv 
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without  any  imfneiy,  but  with  troth  and  mety 
as,  for  instance,  his  perfect  wisdom,  hounsts 

nice,  and  goodness;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
eve  the  exercise  of  his  will  to  flow  from  thtt 
perfection  of  his  whole  nature ;  a  much  more 
honourable  and  Scriptural  view  of  the  will  of 
Qod  than  that  which  subjects  it  to  no  rule,  even 
though  it  should  arise  from  the.  nature  of  God 
himielf.  3.  When  he  calls  the  will  of  God, 
"  the  highest  rule  of  justice,"  beyond  which  we 
cannot  push  our  inquiries,  he  confounds  the 
will  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  justice  to  us,  and  a»  a 
rule  to  himself  This  wiU  is  our  rule ;  yet  even 
then,  because  we  know  that  it  is  the  will  of  s 
perfect  being:  but  when  Calvin  represents  mere 
vfill  as  constituting  Qod'B  own  rule  of  justice, 
he  shuts  out  knowledge^  discrimination  of  the 
nature  of  things,  and  holiness ;  which  is  saying 
something  very  different  from  that  great  troth, 
that  God  cannot  will  any  thing  but  what  is  per- 
fectly just.  It  is  to  say  that  blind  will,  will 
which  has  no  respect  to  any  thin^  but  itself,  ii 
Good's  hieh^t  rule  of  justice ;  a  position  which,  if 
presented  abstractedly,  many  Calvinists  them- 
selves would  spurn.  4.  He  determines  the 
question  by  the  authority  of  his  own  meta- 
physics, and  totally  forgets  that  one  dictum  of 
wspiration  overturns  his  whole  theorv,— God 
"willeth  all  men  to  be  saved;"  a decloratioa, 
which  in  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume  is  op- 
posed or  limited  by  any  contrary  declaration. 

4.  Calvin  was  not,  however,  content  tl%i8  to 
leave  the  matter;  but  resorts  to  an  argument, 
in  which  he  has  been  generally  followed  by 
those  who  have  adopted  his  system  with  some 
mitigations:  "  As  we  are  all  corrupted  by  sin, 
we  must  necessarily  be  odious  to  God,  and  that 
not  from  tyrannical  cruelty,  but  in  the  most 
equilable  estimation  of  justice.  If  all  whom  the 
Lord  predestinates  to  death  are,  in  their  natumi 
condition,  liable  to  the  sentence  of  death,  what 
injustice' do  they  complain  of  receiving  from 
him  1"  To  this  Calvm  very  fairly  states  the 
obvious  rejoinder  made  in  his  day ;  and  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  always 
make, — "They  object,  Were  they  not  by  the 
decree  of  God  antecedently  predestinated  to 
that  corruption  which  is  now  stated  as  the 
cause  of  their  condemnation?  When  they 
perish  in  their  corruption,  therefore,  they  only 
suffer  the  punishment  of  that  misery  into 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  predestination, 
Adam  fell,  and  precipitated  his  posterity  with 
him."  The  manner  in  which  Calvin  attempts 
to  meet  this  objection^  shows  how  truly  un- 
answerable it  is  upon  his  svstem.  "  1  confess,' 
says  he,  "  indeed,  that  all  the  descendants  ol 
Adam  fell,  by  the  Divine  wiU^  into  that  misera- 
ble condition  in  which  they  are  now  involved; 
and  tliis  is  what  I  asserted  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  must  always  return  at  last  to  the  save- 
rei^  determination  of  God^s  will ;  the  cause  of 
which  is  hidden  in  himself  But  it  follows  not, 
therefore,  that  God  is  liable  to  this  reproach; 
for  we  will  answer  them  in  the  language  of 
Paid,  'O  man,  who  art  thou  that  rephest 
a^inst  Godl  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it^  Why  hast  thou  made  roe 
thus  V  "    That  is,  in  ordkr  to  escape  the  pinq^ 
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fllttioiJMtiiA,  hb  wmamm  thai  St  Pinri  af- 
frm  that  God  has  "  foriMd"  a  part  of  the 
fannitB  race  for  eternal  misery;  and  that,  by 
imposing  atlenee  open  them^  he  intended  to 
mare  that  this  proceeding  m  God  was  just 
Xow  the  passage  may  be  prored  from  its  eon> 
text  to  haTo  no  respect  to  the  eternal  stale  of 
Bin  at  all ;  but,  if  that  wore  less  obvious,  it 
^ma  no  answer  to  the  objection ;  and  we  are 
inwht  round  aj^in,  as  indeed  he  eonfesses,  to 
Ms  &rmer,  and  wdeed  only,  argument,  that  the 
vhole  matter  as  he  states  it,  is  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  diTine  will;  which  will,  though 
perfectly  arbitrary,  is,  as  he  contends,  the  hi^ 
est  nde  of  justice :  "  I  say,  with  Augustine, 
that  the  Lond  created  those  whom  he  certainly 
fbcekoew  would  fidl  into  destruction ;  and  that 
this  vas  aetuallv  so,  because  he  wiUed  it ;  but 
of  his  will,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  demand  the 
reasoo,  which  we  are  incapable  of  c(Mnpr»> 
heading ;  nor  is  it  reasonable,  that  the  divine 
win  should  be  made  the  subject  of  controversy 
with  OS,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the 
highest  rale  of  justice."  Thus  he  shuts  us  out 
inmi  pursuing  the  argument.  But  the  evasion 
proves  the  objection  unanswen^le.  For  if  all 
ts  to  be  resolved  into  the  mere  will  of  God  as 
to  the  destruction  of  the  reprobate;  if  they 
were  created  for  this  purpose,  as  Calvin  ex* 
pRsIy  aiErms ;  if  they  fell  into  their  corrup- 
tion in  porsunnce  of  GkxPs  determination;  it, 
n  he  had  said  before,  "  Ghxl  passes  them  by, 
sad  reprobates  them,  from  no  other  cause  than 
^determination  to  exdade  them  from  the  tn- 
heriiance  of  his  children,"  why  refer  to  their 
natural  corruption  at  all,  and  their  being  odi> 
pas  to  God  in  that  state,  since  the  same  reason 
IS  ^ven  for  their  corruption  as  for  their  repro- 
bation 1 — not  any  fault  of  theirs;  but  the  mere 
win  of  Gkx!,  '*  the  reprobation  hidden  in  his  se- 
cret eoansd,"  and  that  not  grounded  on  the 
visiUe  and  tangible  fact  of  their  demerit. 
Thos  the  dection  taught  by  Calvin  is  not  the 
choke  of  some  persona  «to  peculiar  grace  from 
the  vhole  mass,  equally  deserving  of  punish- 
oitst;  (though  this  is  a  sophism;)  smce,  in 
that  ease,  the  decree  of  reprooation  would  rest 
opoo  God's  forrimowledge  of  those  passed  by 
asGom^  and  guilty,  which  notion  ne  rejects: 
Tor  smce  God  foresees  foture  events  only  in 
eoBsequmoe  of  At5  decree  that  thev  shaU  happen, 
it  is  useless  to  contend  about  foreknowledge, 
vhile  it  is  evident  that  all  things  come  to  pass 
rather  by  ordination  and  decree.*'  "  It  is  a 
BOBsiBLB  DECR£E,  I  coufoss;  but  no  ooc  caude- 
fiy  that  Qod  foreknew  the  future  fate  of  man 
bdore  he  created  him ;  and  that  he  did  fore- 
know it,  because  it  was  appointed  by  his  own 
<teTec.'^  Agreeably  to  this,  he  repudiates  the 
^taction  Mtween  will  and  permission :  "  For 
J^hat  reason  shall  we  assi«;n  for  his  permitting 
it,  hot  because  it  is  his  will  1  It  is  nolpn^foble, 
lipvever,  that  man  procured  his  own  destruc- 
tioa  by  the  mere  permission,  and  without  any 
•ffti^meni,  of  CKxl.'' 

^-  With  ijhts  doctrine  he  again  attempts  to 
wwdle  the  demerit  of  men:  "Their  perdi- 
^  depends  on  the  divine  predestination  in 
nthanaoaer,  that  the  fioiue  and  matter  of  it 


an  fownd sn  HHmmlviU  For  the  first- man  M. 
becanae  the  Lord  had  determined  it  should  sc 
happeo.  The  reason  of  this  determination  it 
unimown  to  ua.— Man,  therefore,  fotts  accord 
ing  to  Uie  appoinkmtnt  of  divine  providcaioe; 
but  he  fklls  by  Am  own  fwnU,  The  Lord  h^ 
a  little  before  pronounced  every  thing  that  hs 
had  made  to  be  'very  good.'  Whence,  then, 
comes  the  depnrvity  of  man  to  revolt  finom  his 
God  1  Lest  It  shouhi  be  thought  to  come  from 
creation,  God  approved  and  commended  what 
had  proceeded  from  himself.  By  his  own  wieh- 
edness,  therefore,  man  corrupted  the  nature  he 
had  received  pure  firom  the  Lord,  and  by  faii 
fall  he  di«w  all  his  posterity  with  him  to  da» 
Btructton."  It  is  in  this  wa^  that  Calvin  at» 
tempta  to  avoid  the  charge  of  making  Ghxl  tha 
author  of  sin.  But  how  Skxi  should  not  mere^ 
permit  the  defoction  of  the  first  man,  but  ap" 
point  it,  and  wU  it,  and  that  his  will  should  m 
the  "  necessity  of  things,"  (all  which  he  had 
before  asserted,)  and  yet  that  Deity  should  DM 
be  the  author  of  that  which  he  appointed,  wUU 
ed,  and  imposed  a  necetoUy  wpon,  would  be  ra» 
ther  a  delicate  inquiry,  it  is  enough  that  Cal* 
vin  rejects  the  impious  doctrine;  and  even 
though  his  prineiples  direetlv  lead  to  it,  sinoa 
he  has  put  in  his  disclaimer,  he  is  entided  to  be 
exempted  from  the  charge; — ^but  the  logieii 
conclusion  is  inevitable. 

6.  In  much  the  satne  manner  he  contendi 
that  the  necessity  of  sinning  is  laid  up<m  the 
reprobate  by  the  ordination  of  God,  and  y0t 
denies  God  to  be  the  author  of  their  sinful  aota^ 
since  the  corruption  of  men  was  derived  ftfim 
Adam,  by  his  own  foult,  and  not  from  Gtod. 
He  exhorts  us  *'  rather  to  contemplate  the  evi- 
dent cause  of  condemnation,  which  is  nearer 
to  us,  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  than 
search  after  a  hidden  and  altogether  incompre- 
hensible one,  in  the  predestination  of  Grad." 
"For  though,  by  the  eternal  providence 'of 
Gfod,  man  was  ereaied  to  that  misery  to  whieh 
he  is  subject,  yet  the  ground  of  it  he  has  de> 
rived  from  himself,  not  God ;  since  he  is  thua 
ruined,  solely  in  consequence  of  his  having 
degenerated  fVom  the  pure  creation  of  God  to 
vicious  and  impure  depravity."  Thus,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  he  afiirms  that  men  became 
reprobate  from  no  other  cause  than  "the  will 
of^  God,"  and  his  " sovereign  determination;" 
that  men  have  no  reason  "  to  expostulate  wiui 
Gbd,  if  they  are  predestinated  to  eternal  death, 
without  any  demerit  of  their  own,  merely  hf 
his  sovereign  will ;"— and  then,  that  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  mankind  is  the  evident  and  near* 
er  cause  of  condemnation;  (which  cause,  how- 
ever, was  still  a  matter  of"  appointment,"  and 
"  ordination,"  not  "  permission ;")  and  that  ma^ 
is  "  ruined  solely  in  consequence  of  his  having 
degenerated  from  the  pure  state  in  which  God 
created  him."  These  propositions  manifestly 
fight  with  each  other;  for  if  the  reason  of 
reprobation  be  laid  in  man's  corruption,  it  can- 
not be  laid  in  the  mere  will  and  soverei^  de* 
termination  of  God,  unless  we  suppose  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin.  It  is  this  onensive  doe 
trine  only,  which  can  reconcile  them.  For  if 
God  BO  wiQa,  and  appoints,  and  neceaaitalef 
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tKe  dyarity  «f  man,  as  to  W  Um  waAm  of  it, 
tken  taere  is  no  iDoonsiste&cy  in  saying  that 
the  nun  of  the  reprobate  is  both  from  the  meve 
will  of  Ood,  and  from  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  which  is  but  the  resolt  of  that  will^ 
The  one  is  then,  as  Calvin  states,  the  ^  erident 
and  nearer  cause,"  the  other  the  more  remote 
and  hidden  one ;  ytx  they  have  the  same  source, 
and  are  substantially  acts  of  the  same  will. 
But  if  it  be  denied  that  God  is,  in  any  sense, 
the  author  of  evil,  and  if  sin  is  fiom  man  alone, 
then  is  the  "  corruption  of  nature"  the  effect  of 
an  independent  will ;  and  if  this  corruption  be 
dte  ^  rcid  source,"  as  he  sajs,  of  men's  con* 
demnation,  then  the  decree  or  r^robation  rests 
not  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  as  its  sole 
cause,  which  he  affirms ;  but  upon  a  cause  do> 
poadent  on  the  will  of  the  first  man :  but  as 
this  is  denied,  then  the  other  must  follow.  Cal- 
vin himself,  indeed,  contends  for  the  perfect 
concurrence  of  these  proximate  and  remote 
causes,  ahbough  in  point  of  fact,  to  have  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  himself,  he  ought 
rather  to  have  called  the  merf  wUl  of  God  trb 
CAUSE  of  the  decree  of  reprobation,  and  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  man  thc  means  bv  wluch  it  is  car- 
ried into  efTect : — lan^age  wnich  he  sanctions, 
and  which  many  of  his  followers  have  not  scro- 
jiled  to  adopt. 

7.  So  certainly  does  this  0|>inion  involve  in 
it  the  consequences,  that  in  sin  man  is  the  in* 
strument,  and  God  the  actor,  that  it  cannot  be 
maintained,  as  stated  by  Calvin,  without  this 
conclusion.  For  as  two  causes  of  reprobation 
are  expressly  laid  down,  they  must  oe  either 
opposed  to  each  other,  or  be  consenting.  If 
they  are  apposed,  the  scheme  is  given  up;  if 
consenting,  then  are  both  reprobation  and  hu- 
man corruption  the  results  of  the  same  will, 
the  same  decree,  and  necessity.  It  would  be 
trifling  to  say  tnat  the  decree  does  not  influ- 
ence; for  if  so,  it  is  no  decree  in  Calvin's 
•ense,  who  understands  the  decree  of  Gkxl,  as 
the  foregoing  extracts  and  the  whole  third 
book  of  his  "  Institutes"  plainly  show,  as  op- 
foinimg  what  shall  be,  and  by  that  appoint- 
ment making  it  neussary.  Otherwise,  hie  could 
not  reject  Uie  distinction  between  will  and 
permission,  and  avow  the  sentnnent  of  St. 
Augustine,  "  that  the  will  of  GKxl  is  the  neces- 
sity of  things;  and  that  what  he  has  willed 


God :  "  You  say  Adam  fell  by  his  free  will.  I 
except  against  it.  That  he  might  not  fall,  he 
stood  in  need  of  that  strength  and  constancy 
with  which  God  anneth  aU  the  elect,  as  lone 
as  he  will  keep  than  blameless.  Whom  (m 
has  elected,  he  props  up  with  an  invincible 
power  unto  perseverance.  Whv  did  he  not 
afford  this  to  Adam^  if  he  would  nave  had  him 
stand  in  his  integrity  1"  And  with  this  view 
of  necessity,  as  resulting  from  the  decree  of 
God,  the  immediate  followers  of  Calvin  ooin- 
ckled ;  the  end  and  the  means,  as  to  the  elect, 
and  as  to  the  reprobate,  are  equally  fixed  by  the 
decree,  and  are  both  to  be  traced  to  the  appoiiU' 
im^  and  ordahdng  will  of  God.    On  such  a 


■ehemo  it  is  therafore  worse  tiMB  trittng  to 
attenpt  to  make  out  a  case  of  jostioe  in  fiivow 
of  this  asaumed  divine  procedure,  b^  idknig 
the  oommtion  and  guilt  of  man:  a  point  which, 
indeed,  Calvin  hio^f,  in  fact,  gives  up  wfan 
hs  says,  "Thetl  the  roprobate  obey  not  the 
word  of  Gk>d,  when  made  known  to  them,  is 
justly  imputed  to  the  wickedness  and  deprarity 
of  tfeisir  hearts, provided  it  beat  the  samt  imm 
ttaiedf  that  their  are  abandoned  to  thia  depravity, 
because  they  nave  been  raised  up  by  a  jusi 
but  intcnUaole  judgment  of  God,  to  display  his 
glory  in  their  ccmdemnalion." 

8.  It  was  by  availing  themselves  of  the  iae^ 
foctual  struggles  of  Ccuvin  to  nve  some  colour 
of  justice  to  his  reprobating  decree  by  fudng 
upon  the  oorruption  of  man  as  a  cause  of  w- 
probation,  that  some  of  his  followers  endea* 
vouTsd,  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  own  express 
words,  to  reduce  his  svstem  to  sublc^Mariantsm. 
This  was  attempted  oy  Amyraldus ;  who  was 
answered  by  CvrcellsBUS,  in  nis  tract  "  De  Jmn 
Dei  in  OteUmras"    This  last  writer,  paitly  by 
several  of  the  same  passages  we  have  given 
above  from  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  by  extracts 
firom  his  other  writings,  proves  that  Calvin  did 
by  no  means  consider  man,  as  fallen,  to  be  the 
object  of  reprobation ;  but  man  not  yet  created; 
man  as  to  oe  created,  and  so  reprobated,  undir 
no  consideration  in  the  divine  mind  of  nis  ftfl 
or  actual  guilt,  esoept  as  ameequences  of  an 
eternal  preterition  of  the  persons  of  the  rofo- 
bate,  resolvaUe  only  into  the  sovereign  plea* 
sure  of  Gkid.    The  refisrences  he  makes  to  mea 
as  corrupt,  and  to  their  corrupt  state  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  rejection,  are  all  mam* 
lestly  used  to  parry  off  rather  than  to  answer 
objections,  and  somewhat  to  moderate  and  soft* 
en,  as  Curcellaeus  observes,  the  harsher  parts  of 
his  system.    And,  indeed,  for  what  reason  are 
we  so  often  broueht  back  to  that  unfailine  r^ 
f\ige  of  Calvin,  "the  presumption  and  widced- 
ness  of  replying  against  God  1"    POr  if  repro- 
bation be  a  matter  of  human  desert^  it  cannot  be 
a  mystery;  if  it  be  adequate  punishment  for  sn 
adequate  fault,  there  is  no  need  to  urge  it  upon 
us  to  bow  with  submission  to  an  unexplained 
sovereignty.     We  may  add,  there  is  no  need  to 
rocak  of  a  remote  or  first  cause  of  reprobatioii, 
it  the  proximtUe  cause  will  explain  the  whole 
case ;  and  that  Calvin's  continual  reference  to 
God's  secret  counsel,  and  wtZ/,  and  insertUoHe 
judgment,  could  have  no  aptness  to  his  t^ 
ment.    Among  English  divines,  Dr.  Twiase 
has  sufficiently  defeiuled  Calvin  from  ihtekargit 
as  he  esteems   it,  of  sublapsarianism ;  and, 
whatever  merit  Twisse's  own  supralapsariaa 
creed  may  have,  his  argument  on  this  point  it 
unanswerable. 

9.  As  it  b  not  intended  here  to  enter  into 
this  controversy,  on  which  multitudesof  books 
have  been  written,  and  the  leading  authors  ait 
known  almost  to  every  one,  the  above  mBj  be 
sufficient  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  Calvin's 
own  opinions.  Aner  these  subjects  had  bog 
agitated  the  reformed  churches,  and  given  rise 
to  several  modifications  of  Calvin's  origmti 
scheme,  and  to  numerous  writings  in  rerata- 
tion  of  it,  the  s]rnod  of  Doit  digerted  the  wktli 
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■to  trt  ntieles,  fram  wUdi  uwe  tke 
biaiBd  matnmtnj  oa  the  Jive  pmmiM,  TIhm 
aKioiBi^  as  being  the  standud  of  what  ia  gai»> 
nkw  caOed  stnet  CalTiniam,  are,  in  anfaataiiee, 
aamUova: — 

(L)  **  Of  PredatimatiM^    Aa  aU  nun  have 
nniied  in  Adam,  and  haTe  beoome  ezpoaad  to 
th»  eoiae  and  eternal  death,  Qod  womd  haTe 
toe  no  imoBtioe  to  any  one,  if  he  had  deter> 
BJaed  to  kftTB  the  whole  human  raee  under 
■n  and  the  curae,  and  to  oondemn  them  on 
aeeonnt  of  ain;  accotdtng  to  those  woida  of 
the  Apostle,  '  All  the  world  is  become  gnilty 
befive  God,'  Rom.  iii,  19,  83 ;  yi,  S3.    That 
nme,  m  Hmr;  have  faith  given  them  by  God, 
sod  otheis  haTs  it  not  given,  proceeds  from  his 
elenal  decree ;  fiir  *  known  unto  God  are  all 
his  wovks  from  the  beginning,'  &c,  Aets  xv, 
18;  Hfh.  i,  11.    Aoconlinr  to  which  deeree, 
he  gracioosly  softens  the  hearts  of  the  eleet, 
iiowefcr  haid,  and  he  benda  them  to  belieTe ; 
bat  the  non-efoct  he  leares,  in  his  judgment,  to 
their  own  perversity  and  hardness.    And  here, 
opeetaiiv,  a  deep  discrimination,  at  the  same 
lime  both  merciful  and  just ;  a  disoriminatioa 
of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  us ;  or  that 
decree  or  election  and  reprobation  which  is 
revealed  in  the  word  of  Grod ;  which,  as  per- 
vine,  impure,  and  unstable  persons  do  wrest 
to  their  own  destruction,  so  it  afibrds  ineffable 
amaoiaticm  to  holy  and  pious  souls.    But  elec- 
Udd  is  the  immutable  purpose  of  God:    by 
vhieh,  bofere   the   foundations  of  the  world 
vwe  hud,  he  chose,  out  of  the  whole  human 
nee,  &Uea  by  their  own  fault  from  their  pri- 
larral  istegnty  into  sin  and  destruction,  ao- 
coidiar  to  the  most  free  good  pleamre  of  his 
owB  vUl,  and  of  mere  grace^  a  certain  number 
of  OKB,  neither  better  nor  worthier  than  others, 
but  lying  in  the  same  miserv  with  the  rest,  to 
nlTstion  in  Christ;  whom  he  had.  even  from 
tferoity,  eonstituted  Mediator  and  nead  of  all 
tlK  deet,  and  the  foundation  of  salvation  ^  and 
tinefore  he  decreed  to  give  them  unto  him  to 
be  eared,  and  effectually  to  call  and  draw  them 
inte  Qommnnion  with  him,  by  his  word  and 
%Mnt;  or  he  decreed  himself  to  give  unto  them 
tnm  fiuth,  to  justif^r,  to  sanctify,  and  at  length 
P&verfblly  to  glorify  them,  Ac,  E^h.  i,  4^; 
koBL  viii,  30.     This  same  election  is  not  made 
from   any  fereteen  faith,  obedience  of  faith, 
holioese,  or  any  other  ^ood  quality  and  dis- 
position, as  a  pre^nquisUe  cause  or  condition 
ifi  the  man  who  should  be  elected,  &c.    *  He 
liaith  chosen  us,'  not  because  we  were,  but  *  that 
ve  vigJU  be,  holy,*  Ac,  Eph.  i,  4 :   Rom.  is, 
U>13 ;  Acu  xiii,  48.    Moreover,  Holy  Scrip- 
ture doth  illustrate  and  commend  to  us  this 
C-smal  and  free  grace  of  our  election,  in  this 
noR  especially,  that  it  doth  testify  all  men  not 
to  be  elected ;  but  that  some  are  non-^ect,  or 
fesMd  bf,  in  the  eternal  election  of  God,  whom 
(nly  God,  from  most  free,  just,  irreprehensible, 
tad  hnmutiiblift  good  pleasure,  decreed  to  leave 
i>  tbe  cmtman  misery  into  which  they  had,  by 
ttor  fifn  famUf  cast  themselyes ;  and  not  to 
^K'Unr  QfB  them  living  faith,  and  the  grace  of 
MUiuuon ;  but  having;  been  left  in  their  own 
v^  and  under  just  judgment,  at  length,  not 


OBly  on  aeoont  of  thor  onbeliofj  hat  ako  a< 
all  their  other  sins,  to  condemn  and  eternally 
piiniah  them,  to  the  manileatation  of  his  own 
justice.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  reprobaiia»i 
which  detenninca  that  God  is,  in  no  wise,  ths 
author  of  sin,  (whioh,  to  be  thought  of,  is 
blasphemy,)  but  a  tremendous,  uLcomprehenst 
hie. just  judge,  and  avenger." 

(3.)  "  Of  the  Death  of  Christ:'  Passing  over, 
for  brevity's  sake,  what  ia  said  of  the  neoesjuty 
of  atonement,  in  order  to  pardon,  and  of  Christ 
having  offered  that  atonement  and  satisfaction, 
it  is  added,  **  This  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
a  single  and  most  perfect  sacrifice  and  satis* 
fiustion  for  sins ;  ot  infinite  value  and  price, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  ths 
whole  world ;  but  because  many  who  are  call- 
ed by  the  Gkispel  do  not  repent,  nor  believe  in 
Christ,  but  perish  in  unbelief;  this  doth  not 
arise  from  diefect  or  insufficiency  of  the  sacri-  ' 
fiee  offered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross,  but  from 
their  own  fault.  Gk)d  willed  that  Christ,  through 
the  blood  of  the  cross,  should,  out  of  evcdry 
people,  tribe,  nation,  and  langua!ee,e^cactMiA2y 
redeem  all  those,  and  those  oiuy,  who  were 
from  eternity  chosen  to  salvation,  and  given  to 
him  by  the  Father;  that  he  should  confer  on 
them  the  gifl  of  faith,"  d^. 

(3.)  **  Of  Marnii  Comtption,  4<.  All  men 
are  conceived  in  sin^  and  bom  the  children  of 
wrath,  indisposed  (tnepU)  to  all  saving  good 
propense  to  evil,  dead  m  sin,  and  the  slaves  of 
sin ;  and  wiUiout  the  regenerating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  neither  are  wming  nor  able 
to  return  to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved 
nature,  or  to  dispose  themselves  to  the  correc- 
tion ot  it" 

(4.)  "  Of  Grace  and  Frte  wiU.  But  m  like 
manner  as,  by  the  fall,  man  does  not  cease  to 
be  man,  endowed  with  intellect  and  will ;  nei- 
ther hath  sin,  which  hath  pervaded  the  whole 
human  race,  taken  away  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man species,  but  it  hatn  depraved  and  spirit- 
ually stained  it ;  so  that  even  this  divine  grace 
of  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men  like 
stocks  and  trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties 
of  his  will ;  or  violently  compel  it,  whue  un- 
willing ;  but  it  spiritually  quickens,  heals,  cor- 
rects, and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same  time  power- 
fully, inclines  it;  so  that  whereas  before  it  was 
whoUy  governed  by  the  rebellion  and  resist- 
ance of  UiefUshf  now  prompt  and  sincere  obe- 
dience of  the  Spirit  may  beg^n  to  reien;  in 
which  the  renewal  of  our  spiritual  wUl,  and 
our  liberty,  truly  consist;  in  which  mann^, 
(or  Ibr  which  reason,)  unless  the  admirable  Au- 
thor of  all  good  should  ^oric  in  us,  there  could 
be  no  hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fall  by 
Uiat/fee  Vfill,  by  which,  when  standing,  he  fell 
into  rum. 

(5.)  "  On  Perseverance.  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  from  his  immutable  purpose  of  election, 
does  not  wholl}^  take  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from 
his  own,  even  in  lamentable  fal?s ;  nor  does  he 
so  permit  them  to  glide  down,  (prolaUf)  thit 
they  should  fall  from  the  grace  of  adoption, 
and  the  state  of  justification :  or  commit  the 
*sin  unto  death,*  or  against  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that,  being  deaeoted  by  him,  they  shouldf  eait 
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ikmotdwrn  lieadk>n|f  into  tiemal  deslvactioii. 

60  that  not  by  their  own  meriui  or  Btrengdi, 
bat  by  the  g:ratuitous  mercy  of  Qod,  they  obtain 
it,  that  they  neither  UUaUy  fail  from  faith  and 
giace,  nor  finally  continue  in  their  iaUa  and 
perish." 

10.  The  controversy  on  these  difficult  sub- 
jects was  not  decided  by  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  which,  it  will  be  seen  under  that 
article,  were  purposely  drawn  up  in  a  politic 
and  wary  manner,  so  as  to  quadrate  with  the 
opinions,  and  not  to  outrage  the  feelings,  of 
any  grade  of  Calvinists.  Prior  to  the  conven- 
tion of  that  celebrated  assembly,  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin  had  been  refined  upon  and  incau- 
tiously carried  out  to  some  of  their  legitimate 
consequences,  in  a  manner  almost  without  pre- 
cedent, ezceot  that  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
on  the  absolute  fate  which  holds  a  distinguishr 
ed  place  in  the  Koran.  Several  of  the  brightest 
and  most  acute  wits  in  Europe  occupied  them- 
selves in  sublimating  to  the  height  of  extras 
vagance  the  two  kindred  branches  of  predes- 
tination,— the  eternal  and  absolute  election  of 
certain  men  to  everlasting  glory,  and  the  repro- 
bation of  the  rest  of  mankind  to  endless  punish- 
ment, without  regard  in  the  divine  mind  to  the 
foreseen  faith  of  one  class  or  to  the  foreseen 
unbelief  of  the  other.  This  cotu^se  was  com- 
menced by  Beza.  the  contemporary  and  succes- 
sor of  Calvin,  wno  possessed  neither  his  genius 
nor  his  caution ;  and  his  writing  contain  seve- 
ral rash  assertions  on  these  points,  which,  it  is 
probable,  wouM  never  have  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  his  depjEurted  friend  and  instructer.  Ztan- 
chius^  with  true  Italian  astuteness,  carried  on 
this  process  of  refinement  in  high  style;  and  his 

Eredestinarian  improvements  were  only  equalled 
y  those  of  Piscator,  Parens,  Keckerman,  Hom- 
mius,  Kimedontius,  Polanus,  Sturmius^  Da- 
nsus,  Thysius,  Donteklock,  Bogerman^  Gramar, 
Smoutius,  Triglandius,  down  to  the  mmor  tribe 
of  Contra-Rcmonstrants,  Damman,  Maccovius, 
and  Sibrandus  Lubbertus.  Nor  were  the  clever 
divines  of  our  own  country  a  whit  behind  the 
foreigners  in  accomplishing  this  ^and  object ; 
and  the  theolo^cal  reader,  on  BO^ing  the  names 
of  Perkins,  Wnitaker,  Abbot,  and  Twisse,  will 
instantly  recognise  men  whose  doctrinal  vaea- 
ries  were  familiar  to  all  the  Calvinists  in  Eu- 
rope. No  one  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  divine 
attributes  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  mercy,  as 
they  have  been  srcvealol  in  the  Scriptures,  un- 
less he  has  read  the  immense  mass  of  quota- 
tions from  the  writings  of  these  and  other  di- 
vines, which  were  presented  to  the  notice  of 
the  synod  of  Dort  by  the  Remonstrants,  espe- 
cially in  their  Rejection  of  Errors  under  each 
of  the  five  points  in  dispute;  the  proofs  of 
which  were  quoted  firom  their  respective  au- 
thors, and  the  accuracy  and  faithfulness  of 
which  were  never  called  in  question.  Not  only 
would  the  minds  of  all  sober  Christians  in  these 
days  be  shocked  when  perusing  the  monstrous 
■entiments  propounded  in  those  extracts,  but 
eten  Um)  tolerabhr  stiff  Calvinists  of  Oliver 
Ciomwdl's  time  felt  themselves  scandalized  by 
any  allusion  to  them,  and  would  not  admit  that 


theor  opiMMM  had  the  least  affiaky  to 
deseoratiag:  dogmas.  little  more  tun  twenty 
years  afUr  the  synod  of  Dort,  thai  distingmiab^ 
ed  polemical  divine  and  accurate  scnolar,  Dr. 
Thomas  Pierce,  published  his  able  and  very  io* 
teresting  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Correct  C<^ 
of  Some  iHoies  concerning  God's  Decrees;"  ia 


which,  without  naming  the  authors,  he  gave 
extracts  from  celebrated  Calvinistic  treatisea| 
to  prove,  that  "there  are  men  of  no  smaU 
name  who  have  told  the  world,  that  all  the  evil 
of  sin  which  is  in  man  proceedeth  from  God 
only  as  the  author,  and  from  man  only  as  liie 
instrument."  Four  of  these  extracts  will  fbr<- 
nisb  sufficient  matter  to  every  judicious  mind 
for  mournful  reflection  on  the  Strang  oUioot* 
ties  to  which  the  human  understanding  is  ua^ 
ble:— {1.^  "  A  wicked  man,  by  the  just  impul«ft 
of  God,  doeth  that  which  is  not  lawful  for  hint 
to  do."  (2.)  "  When  God  makes  an  angel  or 
a  man  a  transeressor.  he  himself  doth  not  trans- 
gress, because  ne  doth  not  break  a  law.  ThA 
very  same  sin^  namely,  adultery  or  murder,  in* 
asmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  (iod^  the  author, 
mover,  and  compeller,  is  not  a  cnme ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  It  is  of  man,  it  is  a  wickedness.** 
(3.)  "  God  can  will  that  man  shall  not  fiedl,  by 
his  will  which  is  called  volvaUas  signi  ;  and  in 
the  mean  while  he  can  ordain  that  the  same 
man  shall  infallibly  and  efficaciously  fall,  by 
his  will  which  is  called  voIutUos  beneplaciU. 
The  former  will  of  Gkxl  is  improperly  called  hit 
will,  for  it  only  sifnifieth  what  man  ought  to 
do  by  rieht :  but  the  latter  will  is  properly  call- 
ed a  wul,  because  by  that  he  decreed  what 
should  inevitably  come  to  pass."  (4.)  "  Grod's 
will  doth  pass,  not  only  into  the  permission  of 
the  sin,  but  into  the  sin  itself  which  is  permit* 
ted.  The  Dominicans  "  the  high  predestina* 
rian  order  in  the  churcn  of  Rome,  "do  imper- 
fectly and  obscurely  relate  the  truth  whilst^ 
beside  Gkxl's  concurrence  to  the  making  way 
for  sin,  they  require  nothing  but  the  negation 
of  efficacious  grace,  when  it  is  manifest  that 
there  is  a  farther  prostitution  of  sin  required." 
Of  these  four  passages,  the  first  is  from  Calvin 
himself,  the  second  from  Zuinglius,  and  the 
third  ami  fourth  from  Dr.  Twisse.  This  pamph- 
let was  the  first  in  a  smart  controversy,  in  which 
Doctor  (aflerward  Bishop)  Reynolds,  Baxter, 
Hickman,  and  Barlee,  took  part  against  Dr* 
Pierce,  but  in  which  those  eminent  men  vir- 
tually disclaimed  all  community  of  sentiment 
between  themselves  and  such  high  predestina 
rians.  In  their  warmth,  however,  tney  accu8> 
ed  the  Doctor  of  having  "  rifled  the  well-fiir. 
nished  cabinet  of  the  Batavian  Remonstrant 
writings,"  and  of  not  having  hesitated  "to  be 
beholden  to  very  thieves,  namely,  such  roguish 
pamphlets  as  F^tr  Predestinates  and  others  are, 
rather  than  want  materials  for  invectives  against 
Calvin,  Beza,  Twisse  "  &c.  In  his  rq>ly,  the 
Doctor  says,  "  When  I  published  my  papers  on 
Grod's  decrees,  I  had  never  so  much  as  seen  thai 
well-furnished  cabinet,  the  *  Acta  Synodali^ 
Bemonstrantium ;' "  and  he  proves  tliat  he  has 
copied  none  of  his  extracts  trom  /Vr  PredtsU* 
natus.  As  his  opponents  were  "  so  unthank* 
ful  for  the  lenity"  which  he  had  diqiAayed  ia 


tMnuoaaM  of  a  niU  more  rerolling  import^  if 
Umi  w«re  pottible.  The  fbur  extracts  whieh 
fbttow,  will  terfe  as  a  eorreet  specimen  of  the 
j^ntsaBdmiffuanled assertions  of  someof  tlwse 
gwd  men  wEo  were  thus  exposed;  the  first  two 
ait  fron  Zaachias,  the  other  two  from  Piseatofi 
hofk  of  tlMD  men  of  renown  in  that  age  :•— 
(L)  "  Reprobates  are  oompelled  with  a  neeea- 
Btf  of  unning,  and  so  of  peiishingi  by  this  or- 
diMtion  of  God ;  and  so  compelled  that  they 
ennot  choose  but  sin  and  perish."  (3.)  '*  CKxi 
vwki  sU  things  in  all  men,  not  omy  in  the 
padty,  tmt  also  in  the  angodly."  (3.)  "  Judas 
ooskl  not  but  betrav  Christ,  seeing  tnat  God's 
dBooBt  are  inanutable;  and  whether  a  man 
Ums  or  carse,  he  always  doth  it  necessarily  in 
mpMt  of  Ghxfs  provioenoe,  and  in  so  doing  he 
doetli  always  according  to  the  will  of  G^.** 
(i)  "  It  doth  or  at  least  may  appear  from  the 
vwd  of  God,  that  we  neither  can  do  more  good 
than  we  do,  nor  omit  more  evil  than  we  omit ; 
beeaaae  God  flrom  eternity  hath  precisely  de- 
creed that  both  [the  good  and  the  erill  should 
M be  done.  It  is  fatiuly  constituted  when,  and 
k)w,  um)  how  much,  every  one  of  us  oueht  to 
aadjr  and  love  piety,  or  not  to  love  it^  In 
tlMt  newly  emancipated  age,  the  ample  discus- 
Km  of  these  topics  coidd  not  fiul  to  produce 
Both  good ;  and  the  result  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  was,  that  a  vast  number  of  those  who 
hid  mmlicidy  fi)Uowed  the  guidance  of  Calvin, 
dcKTied  his  standard,  and  either  went  com- 
plelelyoTer  to  the  ranks  of  Arminius,  or  halt- 
ed midway  nnder  the  command  of  Baxter. 
FhXB  that  time  to  the  middle  of  the  eifi^hteenth 
centorj,  those  dogmas  which  are  usually  desig- 
sated  as  oltra-Calvinian  or  Antinomian.  re- 
eeired  no  support,  except  from  such  shallow 
diruietas  Dr.  Urisp  and  nis  immediate  admirers. 
Bot  when  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his  bro- 
tber.ts  Arminians,  propounded  the  doctrines 
of  tile  Gospel  in  as  evangelical  a  manner,  and 
vidi  as  marked  success,  as  any  Calvinist,  a 
Bomber  of  those  excellent  men,  both  in  the 
ckorch  and  among  the  Dissenters,  who  had 
been  early  benefited  by  the  ministry  of  the 
two  brothers,  thought,  as  many  now  do,  that 
it  was  impossible  mr  any  thing  to  be  evangeli- 
cal that  was  not  Calvinistic ;  and,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  being  at  as  great  a  remove 
••  possible  firom  a  reputra  heresy,  they  became 
ia  principle  real  Antinomians.  In  forming 
this  conclusion,  and  in  running  to  a  supposed 
opposite  extreme,  such  persons  seem  to  have 
forgouen  that  those  truly  evangelical  princi- 
ples,—which  in  Gtermany  and  the  neienbour- 
ne  states  effected  the  reformation  from  Popery, 
which  tiansfi)rmed  sinners  into  Christians  ana 
martyrs,  aixi  which,  in  the  perverted  state  of 
MCMty  that  then  obtained,  but  too  painfully 
fcminded  the  sainted  soffisrers  of  the  domestic, 
lamiicipal,  and  national  grievances  and  perse- 
cttioQa  to  which  the  earuest  confessors  of  the 
jwae  of  Christ  were  subjected, — had  b^n  in 
wfcial  operation  long  befbre  Calvin's  doo- 
^nal  system  was  brought  to  maturity,  and 
Jjea  he  was  known  only  as  the  humble  and 
wugttt  pastor  of  the  church  of  Geneva.    And 
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eton  after  the  ]Nibllcation  of  his  **  Insthtttes,** 
which  eontained  the  peculiarities  of  his  cr^, 
he  had  to  wait  many  years,  to  labour  hard,  not 
always  in  the  most  sanctified  spirit,  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  to  endure  many  per- 
sonal mortifications,  before  he  was  able  to  ob- 
trude his  novel  dogmas  on  his  own  immediate 
connections,  or  to  make  any  sensible  impres- 
sion on  the  generally  received  theology  of  hia 
learned  contemporaries.  Such  persons  ought 
also  to  recoHect,  that,  as  Dr.  Vnitts  justly  ob* 
serves,  "  some  of  the  most  rigid  and  narrow 
limitations  of  grace  to  men  are  found  chiefly 
in  Calvin's  InstUmiumSt  which  were  written  in 
his  youth.  But  his  comments  on  Scripture 
were  the  labours  of  his  riper  years  and  maturer 
judgment." 

11.  His  first  tract  on  predestination  was 
published  in  1553 ;  and  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Institutes"  did  not  see  the  light 
tin  the  year  1538;  but  the  change  in  Melanc* 
thongs  opinions,  from  the  fatality  of  Stoicism, 
to  the  universality  of  the  €h>spel,  occurred  at; 
least  six  years  prior  to  1535,  when  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Uommon  Places"  was  published, 
that  contained  his  amended  creed,  and  strong 
cautions  against  the  contrary  doctrines.  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  best  informed  writers 
of  the  present  age  has,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, justly  observed :  "  Both  Luther  and  Mc- 
lancthon,  after  their  creed  became  permanently 
settled  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  (A.  D.  153QJ 
kept  one  object  constantly  in  view, — to  incul- 
cate only  wnat  was  plain  and  praaical,  and 
never  to  attempt  philosophizing.  They  per* 
ceivedj  that  berore  the  reformation  the  doctrine 
of  divme  foreknowledge  had  been  grossly  mis* 
conceived  and  abused,  although  yarded  by  all 
the  logic  of  the  schools ;  and  tney  felt,  that| 
afler  it,  they  had  themselves  at  first  contributed 
to  increase  the  evil,  by  grounding  upon  the 
same  high  argument,  elthough  for  a  yery  dif- 
ferent purpose,  the  position  of  an  infallible 
necessity.  Thenceforward,  therefore,  they  only 
taught  a  predestination  which  the  Christian 
relij^ion  explains,  and  the  Christian  life^xem- 
plines.  Thus,  while  their  adversaries  philoso- 
phized upon  a  predestination  of  individuals, 
preferred  one  before  another  by  divine  regard 
oecause  worthy  of  such  a  preference,  they 
taught  only  that  which  has  been  revealed  with 
certainty, — ^the  predestination  of  a  peculiar  de- 
scription of  persona,  of  a  people  zealous  of  goo^ 
works^  of  the  Christian  church  contemplated 
as  an  aggregate,  not  on  account  of  its  owr. 
dignity,  out  on  account  of  Christ  its  supreme 
l£ad,  and  the  avthor  of  eternal  salvoiion  to  all 
who  obey  Am.  While  restoring  Scriptural  sim- 
plicity to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  per- 
plexed and  disfigured  by  the  Tonity  of  the 
schools,  they  stuidiously  and  anxiously  pre- 
served every  trace  of  that  universal  bienevo- 
lence  by  which  Christianity  is  porticulariy 
distinguished.  '  Let  us,'  they  said,  *  with  both 
our  hands,  or  rather  with  all  our  heart,  hold 
&st  the  true  and  pious  maxim,  that  God  is  not 
the  author  of  sin,  that  he  sits  not  in  heaves, 
writing  Stoical  laws  in  the  volumes  of  fate: 
bat,  endowed  with  a  perfect  freedom  liimsell. 
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fte  f>iinnHinir,m.f  a  liberty  of  •etion  to  bb 
creatures ;  firmly  opponng  the  pooition  of  no- 
oeeeity  as  fake,  and  perhicioos  to  morak  and 
leligion.  Qod^  we  may  be  assured,  is  no  eniel 
rad  merciless  tyrant:  be  does  not  bate  and 
reject  men,  but  loves  them  as  a  parent  loves  his 
ahildren.'  Universal  grace,  indeed,  was  at  all 
times  a  favourite  topic  with  the  Lutherans ;  nor 
would  they  admit  of  any  predestination  exeept 
that  of  a  beneficent  Deity,  who  was  in  Ckrtsi 
rtcoitcUing  ike  worid  to  iimsel/t  except  a  pre- 
destination conformable  with  that  order  of 
things  which  he  has  established,  and  with  the 
use  or  abuse  of  the  means  which  he  has  or- 
dained. *  The  Almighty,'  they  said,  '  has 
seriously  willed  and  decreeid;  from  eternity,  all 
men  to  be  saved  and  to  en^oy  everlasting  fe- 
Ueity ;  let  us  not  therefore  inoulee  in  evil  sug- 
gestions, and  separate  ourselves  trom  his  grace, 
which  is  as  expanded  as  the  space  between 
heaven  and  earth;  let  us  not  restrain  the  ge- 
neral promise,  in  which  he  offers  his  favour  to 
all  without  discrimination,  nor  confine  it  to 
those  who,  affecting  a  peculiar  ^rb,  wish  to  be 
alone  esteemed  pious  and  sanctified.  If  many 
perish,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
divine  will,  but  to  human  obstinacy,  which 
despises  that  will,  and  disremds  a  salvation 
destined  for  all  men.'  '  And  because  many  are 
€alkdf  but  few  are  ehosenj  let  us  not,'  they  ad- 
>ded,  *  entertain  an  opinion  highly  impious, — 
that  Gk>d  tenders  his  grace  to  many,  but  com- 
municates it  only  to  a  few ;  for  should  we  not 
in  the  greatest  degree  detest  a  Deity  by  whose 
arbitrary  will  we  believed  ourselves  to  be  ex- 
djded  from  salvation  1'  Upon  the  important 
point  likewise  of  the  conditional  acceptance  of 
the  individual,  their  ideas  were  not  more  dis- 
tinct than  their  language  was  explicit  *If 
God  chose,'  they  argued,  *  certain  persons  only 
in  order  to  unite  them  to  himself^  and  rejected 
the  remainder  in  all  respects  alike,  woold  not 
such  AN  SLBcnoN  WITHOUT  CAUSES  soem  tyran- 
nical 1'  Let  us  therefore  be  persuaded,  that 
some  cause  exists  in  us,%s  some  difference  is  to 
be  found  between  those  who  are,  and  those  who 
are  not^  accepted.  Thus  they  ooneeired  that, 
predestmating  his  elect  in  Christ,  or  the  Chris- 
tian church,  to  eternal  salvation,  he  excludes 
none  from  that  number  by  a  partial  adoption 
of  fovourites.  but  calls  all  equally,  and  accepts 
of  all  who  obey  his  calling,  or,  in  other  woras, 
who  become  true  Christians  by  possessing  the 
qualifications  which  Christianity  requires. — 
'  Ue,'  they  stated,  who  *  falls  from  grace  can- 
Bot  but  perish,  completely  losing  remission  of 
•in,  with  the  other  benefits  which  Christ  has 
purchased  for  him,  and  acquiring  in  theil'  steed 
diviiie  wrath  and  doith  eternal/  Melancthon, 
who  in  his  private  correspondence  expressly 
t«rmed  Calvin  the  Zeno  of  his  day,  says,  *  Let 
«s  execrate  the  Stoical  disputations  which 
some  introduce,  who  ima^ne  that  the  elect 
always  retain  the  Holjr  Spirit,  even  when  they 
commit  atrocious  crimes, — a  manifest  and 
iHghly  reprehensible  error:  and  let  us  not  con- 
inn  in  fools  security  and  blindness.' " 

These  quotations  might  be  augmented  by 
•Unrs  frooi  the  earliest  Lothevan  authors,  more 


AnmBiaii  in  Ifaeir  import  than  any  which  Ar* 
miniusever  wrote:  bat  the  preoemng  are  soft* 
eient  to  show,  that,  daring  upward  of  thirty 
years,  the  Protestant  ohur3i  in  Germany  was 
nourished  by  doctrines  most  manifestly  at  va- 
riance with  the  refinenents  afterward  promnlp 
gated  by  Calvin.  Real  conversions  of  siiinefs 
were  never  more  abundant  than  in  that  goldai 
ace:  yet  these  were  produced  by  the  Uesainc 
of  God  upon  an  evangdical  agency  that  had 
scarcely  any  thinr  in  common  with  the  Go* 
nevan  dogmas.  With  these  ahd  similar  facts 
before  him,  therefore,  no  Calvinist  can  in  am^ 
mon  honesty  daim  for  the  peculiarities  of  kts 
creed,  for  those  doctrines  which  distinguish  it 
firom  the  Melancthonism  of  the  Protestsnt 
churches  of  En^and  and  Germany,  the  ex« 
elusive  title  of  BvanqblicaIm  Equally  falla- 
cious is  the  ground  on  which  he  can  prefer  any 
such  daim  on  account  of  the  alleged  counsel 
and  advice  given  by  Calvin  to  our  reformen 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
our  Articles  and  Liturey.  On  no  fact  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country  are  oar 
annalists  more  completely  at  agreement  thss 
on  this, — that  Calvin's  name  and  writings  wen 
scarcely  known  in  England  till  the  time  whea 
the  persecution  under  Clueen  Mary  fbreol 
many  of  our  best  divines  into  banishment ;  and 
that,  to  the  great  future  disquietude  of  the 
church,  severid  of  these  exiles  on  their  retorn 
imported  a  personal  bias  either  in  favour  of  hie 
discipline  or  of  his  dogmas.  Anterior  to  thst 
period  he  had  received  no  such  pressing  invi* 
tations  from  our  reformers,  and  ^irom  tM  king 
himself,  as  Melancthon  had  done,  for  his 
friendly  theolo^cal  aid  in  drawing  up  the  doe^ 
trinal  and  disciplinary  formulae  of  our  nations* 
church.  The  man  who  as^rts  the  contrary  lo 
this,  and  who  has  the  hardihood  to  doiv  the 
Melancthonian  origin  of  the  Articles  ancl  Lit- 
urey,  discovers  at  once  his  want  of  coirect 
inmrmation  on  these  subjects,  and  has  never 
read  the  convincing^  documents  appended  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  (Dr.  Laurence's} 
"Eight  Sermons,"  being  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1804,  and  entiued,  ^'  An  Attempt  te 
lUustraie  those  Articks  oj  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land wkich  theCalvimsU  improperly  consider  as 
Cahinistieal  i"  Todd's  treatise  "On  Originoi 
Sin,  Free  WHl,  <f^,  as  maintained  by  certain 
Declarations  of  our  Reformers ;"  Plaifere's  ^^Ap 
pdto  Bvangelium ;"  nor  even  the  portable  yit 
convincing  pamphlets  of  Kipling  and  Wincbes 
ter,  the  former  entitled  ^  The  Articles  not  Col 
vinistic ;  tho  latter,  "  A  Disseriaiion  on  tk 
Seventeenth  Article  of  thi  Church^ 

12.  There  is  one  fact  connected  with  theee 
assumed  yet  unfounded  claims,  which  has  never 
yet  been  placed  in  its  proper  light,  but  which 
It  may  be  well  briefly  to  notice  in  this  place. 
Calvm  himself,  in  1535,  wrote  the  followii^ 
truly  Melancthonian  paragraphs  as  part  of  his 
preniee  to  the  New  Testament  in  Frencht 
''  This  Mediator,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wss  the 
only,  true,  and  eternal  Son  of  Gkxl,  whom  the 
Father  was  about  to  send  into  the  world,  thil 
he  might  collect  all  men  together  from  thie 
horrid  di^srsion  and  devastation.    WheB,il 
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lagd^  that  fiilBeM  of  time  airivvd,  tKftt  day 

pmwhined  by  tlie  I^id,  he  openly  showed 

ummi  u  that  Mesaiah  who  had  for  ao  many 

1^  been  the  desire  of  aU  nations,  and  hath 

BM  Bbondaatly  perfonned  all  those   things 

which  veie  neeeasary  for  the  redemption  of  all 

MB.  But  thk  mat  bleaaing  was  not  eonfined 

sohly  vithin  &  boundaries  of  the  land  of 

Isnd,  linee,  on  the  eontraiy,  it  was  intended 

Iftrrigendim]  to  be  held  oat  for  the  aeeeplanoe 

9f  tiie  whole  homan  race  ^  beeanse  through 

Ciirist  alone  the  entire  fomily  of  man  was  to 

bereooncilfld  to  Gkkl,  as  will  be  aeeUi  and  moat 

•aply  demonstrated,  in  these  pagea  of  the  New 

Tettaraent."    **  To  this  inhentanoe  of  our  hea- 

voly  Fstber's  kingdom  we  are  all  called  with* 

oat  nspect  of  persons, — whether  we  be  men  or 

voDen,  hij^h  or  low,  masters  or  serrants,  teach- 

cnor<liadpk8,  [dtfciores,]  dirines  or  laics,  Jews 

or  Ondis,^  Frenchmen  or  {Bpmani]  Italians. 

Fpdd  this  inheritance  no  one  is  eranded,  if 

be  qbIt  9o  receiTe  Christ  as  he  is  offinred  by 

the  Father  for  the  salyation  of  all  men,  and 

ssbnee  him  when  reoeiTed.*'    Great  researeh 

has  bem  displayed  by  the  Calyinists  at  differ- 

a<  periods,  in  endeayonring  to  diseoyer,  in 

the  pabtic  fonnnlaries  of  the  church,  or  in  the 

pmate  pradncticma  of  oar   reformers,  some 

luce  of  affinity  between  them  and  the  writings 

tfCalvis.    Only  two  cases  of  such  affinity 

m  jH  been  found ;  and,  nnfortanatdy  for 

w  niidity  of  all  pretensions  of  this  kind, 

BBtthcr  of  them  contains  a  single  peculiarity 

of  CalTinimi,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  both  are  of 

^^moderate  and  tvatunUeal  class  of  the  Me- 

lyhonian  school.    One  of  the  passages  thus 

™co^i«Bd  is  here  subjoined  (rom  Cianmer's 

*  Pfna  of  the  True  and  CaiMic  Doctrine 

V^SKTamnd^"  Ac ;  and  bears  all  the  marks 

tf  ▼eriamilitode  to  the  second  of  the  preceding 

l^'Bgnpha  from  Colyin,  though  written  fifteen 

Twn  afker  it:—"  Almighty  Qod,  without  re- 

"P^of  person,  aeoeptelh  the  oblation  and 

*<=^of  priest  and  lay  person,  of  king  and 

"^^  of  master  and  seryant,  of  man  and  wo- 

">>>|70f  yoone  and  old,  3rea,  of  English,  French, 

°^  Onek,  Latin,  Jew,  and  Gentile ;  of  eyery 

yn  ateordiBg   to   his  faithfol   and  obedient 

Mrtnato  him,  and  that  through  the  sacrifice 

P|iiptti«oryof  Jesus  Christ."  Had  either  this  or 

^  other  passage  contained  the  least  tinge  of 

V"^  k  now  considered  as  belonnne  ezdu- 

*Kl7  to  the  system  of  Calyin,  the  English  ad- 

*>^  of  thst  great  man  would  haye  Imd  some 

^Bj^fbr  the  assertions  which  haye  been  too 

**wtly  made,  because  so  easily  refuted. 

13.  HsTing  gim  this  summary  of  the  senti- 
**><•  of  CalTin  himseli^  and  or  the  ancient 
*^  Calyinists,  it  is  proper  to  obsenre,  that 
HOC  ire,  and  always  nayebeen,  many  who 
gg»tty  aabrsee  tlie  Calyinistic  system,  but 
2*^  ^  9omt  particular  parUf  and  to  the 
^K^  laagoage  m  which  aome  of  the  proposi- 
"*"*««  exprmsed.  These  are  called  SMdfrai« 
•■•fell Calyinists,  who  differ  from  Calyin, 
?"]*wnod  of  I>ort,  chiefly  on  two  points,^- 
S!??"^  of  rqirobation,  and  the  extent  of 
g^*«h  of  Christ.  The  theory  of  Baxter  has 
""■■rhwA  notioad.    This  and  aU  other  raiti* 


Sied  sehswiSB  vest  on  two  principles,  the  sitf> 
eney  of  the  atonement  for  all  mankind,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  grace  for  those  who  do  net 
belieye.  Stiu  something  more  is  held  to  be 
necessary  than  this  sufficiency  of  grace  in 
order  to  actual  salyation ;  namely,  an  aocepu 
aaee  by  man,  which  can  only  be  made  under 
that  degree  of  effiBctual  supernatural  aid  whici 
is  dispensed  only  to  a  certain  number  of  pe^ 
sons,  who  are  thus  distinguished  as  the  *'  elsot 
of  God."  The  main  characteristic  of  all  these 
theories,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  firom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  is.  that  a  part  of  man- 
kind are  shut  out  from  the  mereies  of  Ghxl,  on 
some  ground  irrespectiye  of  their  refusal  of  a 
sincere  offier  to  them  of  salyation  through 
Christ,  made  with  a  oommimicated  power  of 
embracing  it.  Some  power  they  allow  to  the 
reprobate,  as  natural  power,  mid  degrees  of 
superadded  moral  power;  but  in  no  case  the 
power  to  belieye  unto  salTation ;  and  thus,  as 
one  well  observes,  **  When  they  haye  cut  some 
foir  Frenches,  as  if  they  would  bring  the  water 
of  life  unto  the  dwellings  of  the  reprobate,  on 
a  sudden  they  open  a  sluice  which  carries  k 
off  again."  The  whole  labour  of  these  theories 
is  to  find  out  some  plausible  reason  for  the 
infliction  of  punishment  on  them  that  perish, 
indeoendent  of  the  onl)[  cause  assigned  by  the 
wora  of  Gbd— their  rejection  of  a  mercy  free 
for  idl,  and  made  attainable  by  alL    See  Bax* 

TBOANISIf. 

14.  After  all,  howeyer,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
these  indications  of  a  growing  oonsciousnesa, 
on  the  part  of  modem  predestinarians,  that  the 
common  notions  and  common  language  of 
mankind  on  these  deep  subjects  are  not  far 
from  the  truth.  And  though  some  too  fiutip 
dious  Arminians  may  complain,  that,  in  this 
desire  to  enlist  the  yiews  ana  words  of  common 
sense  on  the  side  of  Calvinism,  many  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  employed  attach  to  them 
a  meaning  very  different  from  that  which 
ordinary  usage  warrants  p  yet  even  this  ten> 
dency  to  approximate  to  right  views  should  bo 
regarded  as  foyourable  to  the  progress  of  truth, 
aiul  the  evidently  improved  reeling  which  has 
suggested  such  approximation  ou^t  to  be  met 
in  a  conciliating  spirit.  But  this  is  a  fault 
which  must  always  he  an  appendage  to  such  a 
system,  however  it  may  be  modified ;  and  does 
not  exclusively  apply  to  its  modem  supporters. 
The  following  remarks  by  Arohbishop  LacH 
rence  on  the  ambiguity  of  language  not  unfre- 
qnently  discernible  in  the  writings  of  Calvin 
himself,  are  worthy  of  consideration  >~"  la 
whatever  sense  he  wished  these  words  to  bo 
understood,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  somo> 
times  adapted  the  style  of  othere,  who  had  a 
very  diffisrent  object  m  view,  to  his  own  peco> 
liar  opinions.  And  hence,  from  the  want  of  a 
due  cnserimination,  the  aentiments  of  his  con» 
temporaries,  opposite  in  their  natural  tendency, 
are  often  immoperly  forced  into  the  yortex  of 
Calvinism,  systematizing  was  his  darling  pn>« 
pensity,  and  the  ambition  of  bein^  distinguished 
as  a  leader  in  reform  his  predominant  passion: 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  former,  he  never 
felt  a  doubt,  or  fimmd  a  difficulty ;  and  in  tfaa 
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fmtmJOU  of  the  Utter  he  diq>layed  «ii  «S[u«l 
fkgree  of  peneveranoe  and  araour.    Thus,  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharUt,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  laboured  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  con- 
ciliate followers,   by  maintaining  a  kind  of 
middle  sacramental  presence  between  the  coi^ 
poreal  of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  mere  spiritual 
of  the  Zuingliaiis ;  expressing  himself  in  lan- 
guage which,  partly  derived   from  one,  and 
partly  from  the  otlier,  verged  towards  neither 
extreme ;  but  which,  by  his  singular  talent  at 
perspicuous  combination,  he  applied,  and  not 
without  success,  to  his  own  particular^  purpose. 
Nor  was  he  less  solicitous  to  press  mto  his 
service  a  foreign  phraseology  upon  the  subject 
more  immedieoely  before  me;  a  sul^ect  on  his 
theory  of  which  he  not  a  little  prided  himself 
and  seemed  contented  to  stake  ids  reputation. 
He   perceived    that   the  Lutherans,  strongly 
reprooating  every  discussion  upon  the  decrees 
of  a  Deity  unrevealed  to  us,  founded  predesti- 
nation solely  on  a  Scriptural  basis;  contendm^ 
ibr  a  divine  will  which  is  seriously,  not  ficti- 
tiously, disposed  to  save  all  men,  and  predeter- 
mined to  save  all  who  become  and  continue  sin- 
cere Christians.    Zuinj^le,  indeed,  had  reasoned 
firom  a  different  principle;  and,  although  per- 
suaded that  God^  mercies  in  Christ  were  ube- 
ndly  bestowed  on  all  without  distinction,  on 
infants  who  eommit  not  actual  crime,  and  on 
the  Heathen  as  well  as  the  Christian  worid,  he 
nevertheless  was  a  necessitarian  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  expression ;  referring  events  of 
every  kind  to  an  uncontrollable  and  absolute 
predetermination.    Zuingle,  however,  died  in 
1531,  before  the  youth  of  Calvin  permitted  him 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  reformer;   who 
found  Bullinger  then  at  the  head  of  the  Zuin- 
p^an  church,  not  only  applauding,  but  adopt- 
ing, the  moderation  of  the  Lutherans ;  and,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Turretin,  plainly  Mlancthtm- 
izvug.    But  the  doctrine  alluded  to,  it  may  be 
imagined,  was  of  a  species  too  limited  and 
unphilosophical  for  one  of  his  emerprising  turn 
of  mind,  who  never  met  with  an  obstacle  which 
he  attempted  not  instantly  to  surmount.    Dis- 
regarding, therefore,  the  sober  restrictions  of 
the  times,  he  gave  loose  to  the  most  unbounded 
speculation:  yet,  anxious  by  all  means  to  win 
over  all  to  his  opinioi^,  he  studiously  laboured 
to  preserve,  on  some  popular  poinU.  a  verbal 
conformity  with  Uie  Lutherans.    With  them, 
in  words,  he  taught  the  universality  of  God's 
good  will;  but  it  was  a  universality  which  he 
extended  only  to  the  offer  of  salvation;  con- 
oeivin^  the  reprobate  to  be  precluded  from  the 
nception  of  tnat  offer  by  tiie  secret  decree  of 
an  immutable  Deity.    The  striking  feature  of 
tkiif  system  was  an  election  in  Christ,  by 
which  they  meant  an  election  as  Christians. 
This  also,  in  words,  he  inculcated:  his  idea, 
however,  of  an  election  in  Christ  was  totally 
different  from  theirs;  for  he  held  it  to  betfaie 
previous  election  of  certain  fiivourites  by  an 
irrespective  will  of  God,  whom,  and  whom 
alone,  Christ  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
•ttve.    But  his  ingenuity  was  such,  m  adapting 
tlM  terms  borrowed  from  another  source  to  his 
•wn  theory,  that  some  erroneously  eonceive 


them  to  have  been  thus  originaUy  used  by  ioe 
Lutherans  themselves.  Hence,  therefore,  muck 
confusion  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  of  propedy 
discriminating  between  the  various  sentiments 
of  Protestants  upon  this  question,  at  the  period 
under  consideration:  all  have  beofv  regarded 
as  formed  upon  the  model  which  Calvin  exhi- 
bited; at  least  by  writers  who  have  contemn 
plated  him  as  the  greatest  reformer  of  his  agc^ 
but  who  have  forgotten  that,  although  th^ 
chose  to  esteem  him  the  greatest,  they  couJa 
not  represent  him  as  the  first  in  point  of  time; 
and  that  his  title  to  preeminence,  in  the  com- 
mon estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
then  far  from  bein^  acknowledged." 

15.  On  one  topic,  however,  Calvin  and  the 
older  divines  of  that  school  were  very  explicit. 
They  tell  us  plainly,  that  they  found  all  tha 
Chnstian  fathers,  both  of  the  Greek  and  tiM 
Latin  church  down  to  the  age  of  St.  Augustine^ 

Suite  unmana^^eable  for  weir  purpose;  aad 
lerefore  occasionally  bestow  upon  them  and 
their  productions  epithets  not  the  most  courts 
ous.  Yet  some  modem  writers,  not  possessing 
half  the  splendid  qualifications  of  those  veteraoa 
in  learning,  make  a  gorgeous  display  of  tba 
little  that  they  know  concerning  antiquity  ( 
and  wish  to  lead  their  readers  to  suppose,  tha( 
the  whole  stream  of  early  Christianity  hAS 
flowed  down  only  in  their  channel.  Every  oDe 
must  have  remarked  how  much  like  Calvin  ail 
those  fathere  speak  whose  words  are  quoted  by 
Toplady  in  his  "  Historic  Defence."  Nor  caa 
the  two  Milners,  in  their  "  History  of  the 
Church,"  entirely  escape  censure  on  this  ae^ 
count, — though  both  were  excellent  men,  and 
better  scholara  than  Toplady.  But  from  ihm 
manner  in  which  they  ^'  show  up"  only  thoaa 
ancient  Christian  authors,  some  of  whose  sca* 
timents  seem  to  be  nearly  in  unison  with  their 
own,  they  induce  the  unlearned  or  half  inforn^ 
ed  to  drew  the  erroneous  conclusion, — tliat  tlia 
peculiarities  of  Calvinism  are  not  the  inven- 
tions of  a  comparatively  recent  cera,  and  that 
they  have  always  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
the  profession  or  faiih  of  every  Christian  con»- 
munity  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

All  men  must  admire  the  candid  and  liberal 
spirit  which  breathes  in  the  subjoined  high  but 
just  eulogium  on  Calvin,  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  amiable  Archbishop :  *'  Calvm  hirosstf 
was  both  a  wise  and  a  good  man ;  inferior  te 
none  of  his  oontemporanes  in  general  abiUty^ 
and  superior  to  almost  all  in  the  art,  as  well  as 
elegance,  of  composition,  in  the  perspicuity 
and  arrans;ement  of  his  ideas,  the  structure  oi 
his  perio<u,  and  the  Latinity  of  his  diction 
Although  attached  to  a  theory,  which  he  found 
it  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  uree  from  the  sua» 
picion  of  blasphemy  against  God,  as  the  author 
of  sin,  he  certainly  was  no  blasphemer ;  butg 
on  the  contrary,  adopted  that  very  theory  froa^ 
an  anxiety  not  to  commit,  but,  as  he  conoeivedl^ 
to  avoid  blasphemy, — that  of  ascribing  to  ha^ 
man,  what  he  deemed  alone  imputaUe  to  divine^ 
agency." 

CAmBYSES,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  kine  of 
Persia.  He  succeeded  his  father^  A.  M.  S4!7^ 
and  is  the  Ahasuenis  mentioned  m  Eern  iy^  ^ 
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to  vim,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  crown, 
the  Samaritans  applied  by  petition,  desiring 
thai  the  netrailding  of  Jerusalem  might  be  stop- 
ped. What  the  motives  were  which  they  made 
vxofto  prerail  upon  this  prince,  we  are  ig:no- 
nnt ;  bat  it  is  certain^  that  though  he  was  not 
pnsixaded  to  reroke  his  father's  decree,  yet  he 
pot  a  stop  to  the  works,  so  that  for  the  remain- 
ing seven  years  and  five  months  which  he 
iti«Bed,  the  building  of  the  city  and  temple 
vu  suspended.    See  Ahabuzros. 

CAMEL.  Vb9.  This  animal  is  called  in 
aoeient  Arabic,  gimel ;  and  in  modem,  diam- 
9d;  in  GhrdE,  KaptiXos.  With  very  little  varia- 
tioo,  the  name  is  retained  in  modem  langua^. 
Tbe  eamel  is  very  common  in  Arabia,  Judea, 
ttd  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  is  often 
BKotioQed  in  Scripture,  and  reckoned  among 
ihe  most  yaluable  property,  1  Chron.  r,  91 ; 
Job  i,  3,  Ac  "  No  crcatupe,"  says  Volney, 
*9eems  so  peculiarlv  fitted  to  the  climate  m 
vhich  he  exists  as  the  camel.  Designing  this 
aniaial  to  dwell  in  a  country  where  he  can  find 
iiole  nourishment,  nature  has  been  sparing  of 
b^  raaierials  in  the  whole  of  his  formation. 
8fce  has  not  bestowed  upon  him  the  fleshiness 
•f  the  ox,  horse,  or  elephant ;  but  limiting  her- 
irff  10  what  ia  strictly  necessary,  has  given 
^  a  long  head,  without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a 
bng  Deck  without  flesh;  has  taken  from  his 
if^and  thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately 
Rqtiisite  for  motion;  and,  in  short,  bestowed 
spoo  his  withered  body  only  the  vessels  and 
t?Bdc»ns  necessary  to  connect  its  frame  together. 
She  kas  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that 
lie  may  grind  the  hardest  aliments ;  but,  lest 
he  sfaodd  consume  too  much,  has  straitened 
bis  aionuch,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the  cud ; 
bas  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flesh,  which 
■tidiog  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted 
^  dimbtng,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and 
ABtfj  Mil,  like  that  of  Arabia.  So  ereat,  in 
^^:  is  the  importance  of  the  ramei  to  the 
^rtj  that,  were  it  deprived  of  that  usefal 
wmmI,  it  nrast  infallibly  lose  every  inhabitant." 
'Hieduef  use  of  the  camel  has  always  been  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  and  for  performing  journeys 
■^m  the  cksertB.  They  have  sometimes  been 
■wd  io  war,  to  carry  the  bageage  of  an  orien* 
^  vny,  and  mingle  in  the  tumult  of  the 
^Kttle.  Many  of  the  Amalekite  warriors,  who 
^nit  Ziklag  in  the  time  of  David,  were  mount- 
^CB  camels ;  for  the  sacred  historian  remarks, 
^  tjftiit  whole  army  not  a  man  escaped  the 
^rnna  onset  of  that  heroic  and  exasperated 
'»ter,  **  save  four  hundred  young  men,  which 
«*TOon  camels,  and  fled,"  1  Sam.  xxx,  17. 

TIk  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  pur  Lord 
*a7<,  **  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
^  eve  of  a  needle,  than  fbr  a  neh  man  to 
tto*  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt,  xix, 
«Mua  been  the  oecasion  of  much  criticism, 
^oae  assert  that  near  Jerusalem  was  a  low 
P^  caflfid  '*  the  needle's  eye,"  through  which 
*  ^m1  couki  not  pass  unless  his  load  was 
™B  qC  Others  conjecture  that  irapiXof  should 
be  itad  d^iXo<,  a  eablk.  But  there  are  no  an- 
ana  oaaoscripts  to  support  the  reading.  In 
u^  ievirii  Talmad,  tboK  is,  however,  a  aiflii* 


lar  proverb  respeetinf  an  elephant:  "RabU 
Shesheth  answered  Rabbi  Amram,  who  had 
advanced  an  absurdity,  *  Perhaps  thou  art  one 
of  the  Pambidithians,  who  can  make  an  ela- 
'phant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle ;' "  tint 
IS,  says  the  Arucn,  "  who  speak  things  impos* 
sible.'*  There  is  also  a  saying  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Koran :  "  The  impious,  who  in  his 
arrogancy  shall  accuse  our  doctrine  of  falsity, 
shall  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut ;  nor  shall 
he  enter  there,  till  a  camel  shall  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall 
recompense  the  wicked,"  Surat.  vii,  37.  In- 
deed, GrotiuB,  Li^htfbot,  Wetstein,  and  Mi- 
chailis,  join  in  opmionj  that  the  comparison  is 
so  much  in  the  figurative  style  of  the  oriental 
nations  and  of  the  rabbins,  tnat  the  text  is  suf- 
ficiently authentic. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR,  mentioned  Matt,  iii,  4; 
Mark  i,  6.  John  the  Baptist,  we  are  told,  was 
habited  in  a  raiment  of  camel's  hair ;  and  Char- 
din  assures  us,  that  the  modern  dervises  wear 
such  garments ;  as  they  do  also  great  leathern 
girdles.  Ckmel's  hair  is  also  made  into  those 
beautiful  stufifs,  called  shawls;  but  certainly 
the  coarser  manufacture  of  this  material  was 
adopted  by  John,  and  we  may  receive  a  good 
idea  of  its  texture,  from  what  Braithwaite  si»y8 
of  the  Arabian  tents :  "  They  are  made  of 
camel's  hair,  somewhat  like  our  coarse  hair 
cloths  to  lay  over  goods."  By  this  coarse  ves- 
ture the  Baptist  was  not  merely  distinguished, 
but  contrasted  with  those  in  royal  palaces,  who 
wore  *'  soft  raiment,"  such  as  shawls  or  other 
superfine  manufactures,  whether  of  the  same 
material  or  not. 

CAMERONIANS,  a  sect  in  Scotland,  who 
separated  from  the  Presbyterians  in  lfi66,  and 
continued  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in 
the  fields.  The  Cameronians  took  their  de- 
nomination from  Richard  Cameron,  a  famous 
field  preacher,  who,  refusing  to  accept  the  in- 
dulgence to  tender  consciences  gran^  by 
King  Charles  II,  as  such  an  acceptance  seemed 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supremacy, 
and  that  he  had  before  a  right  to  silence  them, 
separated  from  his  brethren,  and  even  headed 
a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  killed.  His  fol- 
lowers were  never  entirely  reduced  till  the 
Revolution,  when  they  voluntarily  submitted 
to  King  William.  The  Cameronians  adhered 
rigidly  to  the  form  of  government  established 

C  AMER0NIST8,  or  CAMERONITES,  is 
the  denomination  of  a  party  of  Calvinists  in 
France,  who  asserted,  that  the  cause  of  men^ 
doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  fiom  the  knowledge 
whieh  God  infUses  into  them ;  and  that  God 
does  not  move  the  will  physically,  but  only 
morally,  in  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  the 
judgment  of  the  mind.  They  had  this  name 
from  John  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  famous 
divines  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1580,  and 
taught  Greek  there  till  he  removed  to  Bour- 
deanx  in  1600.  Here  he  acquired  such  ee» 
lebrity  by  the  fluency  with  which  he  spohs 
Greek,  that  he  was   appointed  to  teach  tW 
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tewned  langoages  at  Bergerac.  He  afterward 
became  pvoieaaor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan ;  bat 
returning  to  Bourdeaux  in  lo04|  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  dirimtv.  Upon  being 
appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  diancellor  of 
Navarre,  he  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  Qe- 
neva,  and  Heidelberg.  After  having  discharged 
the  office  of  a  minister  at  Bourdeaux,  which  he 
assumed  in  1606,  for  ten  years,  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Saumur.  Upon 
the  dispersion  of  that  academy  by  the  puolic 
commotions  in  1621,  he  removed  to  Elngland^ 
and  taught  divinity  at  his  own  house  in  Lon- 
don. £nff  James  inclined  to  favour  him  on 
account  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  the 
hierarchy,  made  him  master  of  the  college,  and 
professor  of  divinity,  at  Gla8e;ow ;  but  after 
holding  this  office,  which  he  round  to  be  un* 
pleasant  to  him,  for  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Saumur,  where  he  read  private  lectures.  From 
thence  he  removed,  in  1G24,  to  Montauban; 
where  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  duke  de  Rohan  led  hun  to  remon- 
strate a^^ainst  the  principles  which  produced 
than,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence.  This 
occasioned  his  being  insulted  by  a  private  per- 
son in  the  streets,  and  severely  beaten:  and 
this  treatment  so  much  affiscted  him,  that  he 
soon  after  died,  in  1626,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six  years.  Bayle  jrepresents  hmi  as  "a 
man  of  great  parts  and  judgment,  of  an  excel- 
lent memory,  very  learned,  a  good  philosopher, 
eood  humoured,  uberal  not  only  of  his  know- 
bdge  but  his  purse,  a  great  talker,  a  long^ 
winded  preacher,  little  versed  in  the  fathers, 
inflexible  in  his  opinions,  and  inclined  to  tur- 
bulence." He  was  one  of  those  who  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as 
it  had  been  taught  at  Gleneva,  and  confirmed 
at  Dort,  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  God  offers  salvation  to  all  mankind 
His  opinion  was  maintained  and  propagated  by 
Moses  Amyraut,  and  several  others  of  Uie  most 
learned  amon^  the  reformed  ministers,  who 
thought  Calvm's  doctrine  too  harsh.  They 
were  called  Hypoiketicai  UnivenaluU.  Came- 
ron likewise  maintained  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation in  the  church  of  Rome.  See  Amtiuut 
and  Baxterianism. 

CAMP,  or  ENCAMPMENT,  of  the  Israel, 
lies.  The  whole  body  of  the  people,  consist* 
ing  of  six  hundred  thousand  fiffhting  men, 
beside  women  and  children,  was  disposed  un- 
der four  battalions,  so  placed  as  to  enclose  the 
tabernacle,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  each 
under  one  mneral  standard.  (See  Armies.) 
There  were  forty-one  encampments,  from  their 
first  in  the  month  of  March,  at  Rameses,  in  the 
limd  of  Goshen,  in  EgyjH,  and  in  the  wilder- 
Mss,  until  they  reached  the  land  of  Canaan. 
They  are  thus  enumerated  in  Numbers  xxxiii  :— 

L  Rameses  8.  Wiklemsss  of  Sin 

2.  Succoih  9.  Dophkah 

3.  £tham,ontheedge  10.  Alush 

of  the  wilderness    11.  Rephidim 

4.  Pihahiioth  12.  WUdemess  of  Sinai 
&  Marah  13.  Kibroth-hattaikvah 
6.  Elim  14  HazeroUi 

.7*  By  the  Red  Sea      15.  Rithnah 


16.  Rimmon-pares      90.  Jottathah 

17.  Libnah  31.  Ebronah 

18.  Rissah  32.  Ebion-gaber 

19.  Kehelatha  33.  Kadesh 

20.  Shapher  34.  Mount  Hor 

21.  Haradah  35.  Zalmonah 

22.  Makheloth  36.  Punon 

23.  Tahath  37.  Oboth 

24.  Tarah  38.  Ije-abarim 

25.  Mithcah  39.  Dibon-gad 

26.  Heishmonah  40.  Almon^iblathaim 
27.>Moseroth  41.  Mountains  of  Ab»> 

28.  Bene-jaakan  rkn 

29.  Hor-hagidead 

In  the  second  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  they  were  numbered ;  and  upon  an  exact 
poU,  the  number  of  their  males  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
Num.  1,  ii.  This  vast  masb  of  people,  ea* 
camped  in  beautiftil  order,  must  have  presented 
a  most  impressive  spectacle.  That  it  failed 
not  to  produce  effect  upon  the  richly  endowed 
and  poetic  mind  of  Balaam,  appears  from  Num. 
xxiv,  2;  "  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes  aind 
he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to 
their  tribM;  and  the  ^irit  of  God  came  upon 
him,  and  he  took  up  his  parid>le  and  said.  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread 
forth,  as  wardens  by  the  river  side,  as  the  trees 
of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
as  c^ar  trees  beside  waters."  Grandeur,  order, 
beauty,  and  freshness,  were  the  ideas  at  once 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  this  unfaithftil  pro- 
phet, and  called  forth  his  unwilling  admiratioiL 
rerhaps  we  may  consider  this  spectacle  as  a 
type  of  the  order,  beauty,  and  ^lory  of  the  true 
*^church  in  the  wilderness,"  m  those  happy 
days  when  Qed  "  shall  not  behold  iniquity  in 
Jacob,  nor  perverseness  in  Israel;"  when  it 
shall  be  said,  "  The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him, 
and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them." 

CAMPHIRE.  ->i>d.  Ghredc,  k€w^.  X^atin 
Cyprus.  Canticles  i,  14 ;  iv,  13.  Sir  T.  Browne 
supposes  that  the  plant  mentioned  in  the  Can- 
ticles, rendered  Kirpcs  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
cwrus  in  the  vulgate,  is  that  described  by 
iSioscorides  and  Pliny,  which  {^ws  in  Egypt, 
and  near  to  Ascalon,  producing  an  odorate 
bush  of  fiowers,  and  yielding  me  celebrated 
olmm  eyprtfiMn.  [A  sweet  oil  made  of  the 
flowers  of  the  privet  tree.]  This  is  one  of  the 
(Plants  which  is  most  grateftil  to  the  eye  and 
the  smell.  The  deep  colour  of  its  bark,  the 
lieht  ^n^een  of  its  fbiiag;e,  the  softened  mixtnre 
of  white  and  yellow  with  which  the  fiowen^ 
oollectedt  into  long  clusters  like  the  lilac,  are 
coloured;  the  tA  tint  of  the  ramifications 
which  support  them,  fi>rm  an  agreeable  com- 
bination. The  flowers,  whose  shades  are  so 
delicate,  difluse  around  the  sweetest  odourflC 
and  embalm  the  gardens  and  apartments  whica 
diey  embdlish.  The  women  take  pleasure  ia 
decking  themsdves  with  them.  With  the 
{wwder  of  the  dried  leaves  they  ^ve  an  orai^ 
tincture  to  their  nails,  to  the  inside  of  their 
hands,  and  to  the  soles  of  their  fbOL  The  ex> 
preision,  n^narmc  nnvy,  rendered  "pare  thdr 
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Btthk"  DeoL  XJOy  12,  may  perhaps x«t2ierm«ftn, 

"tdtrathtai  ^^^^i^**  And  imply  the  anliquiiy 
o(  thm  practice.  Thia  is  a  universal  custom  in 
Egypt,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  oon- 
Bflkrad  indecenL  It  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ibr  the  nails  of 
the  mommies  are  most  commonly  of  a  red- 
dish Ime. 

In  the  Son^  of  Solomon,  the  bride  is  de- 
■Bribed  as  saying,  "  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as 
■  chister  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  E^- 
gedi,"  chap,  i,  24;  and  again,  "  Thy  plants  are 
u  orchani  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant 
huiu,  camphire  with  spikensrd,"  chap  iv,  13. 

CANA,  a  town  of  Galilee,  where  Jesus  per* 
fenned  his  first  miracle,  John  ii,  1, 2,  &c.  It 
lav  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  not  &r  from  Naza- 
mh.  Cana  was  visited  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 
Tho  says,  "  It  Lb  worthy  of  note,  that,  walk- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  a  church,  we  saw  large 
massy  stone  pots,  answering  the  description 
given  of  the  ancient  vessels  of  the  country ; 
these  were  not  preserved  nor  exhibited  as  re- 
Hqoes,  but  lying  about,  disregarded  by  the  pre- 
ient  inhabitants,  as  antiquities  with  whose  ori- 
pnal  use  they  were  unacquainted.  From  their 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  thom,  it  was 
^uiie  evident  that  a  practice  of  keeping  water 
a  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  from  eighteen 
to  tventy-seren  gallons,  was  once  common  in 
the  conniry." 

CANAAN,  the  son  of  Ham.  The  Hebrews 
hdk^t  that  Canaan,  bavins  first  discovered 
!{oah*s  nakedness,  told  his  mther  Ham;  and 
thai  Noah,  when  he  awoke,  having  understood 
what  had  passed,  cursed  Canaan,  the  first  au- 
thor of  the  ofience.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
Ham  vas  punished  in  his  son  Canaan,  Gen. 
fr,  ^.  For  though  Canaan  is  mentioned,  Ham 
tf  not  exempted  from  the  malediction;  on  the 
contrary,  he  suffers  more  firom  it,  since  parents 
are  more  affected  with  their  children's  misfbr- 
tu»8  than  with  their  own ;  especially  if  the 
evik  have  been  inflicted  through  some  fault  or 
follj  of  (heirs.  Some  have  t£)ught  that  Co- 
sdoft  may  be  put  elliptically  ibr  tke  faiXer  of 
Css44a,  that  is,  Ham,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Araine  and  Septua^t  translations. 

Thepoaterity  of  Canaan  was  numerous.  His 
c^^  son,  Siaon,  founded  the  oity  of  Sidon, 
ipd  was  Jather  of  the  Sidonians  and  Pheni- 
de&s.  Canaan  had  ten  other  sons,  who  were 
^i^en  of  as  many  tribes,  dwelling  in  Palestine 
^  Syria  ;  namely,  the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites, 
'•^  Amorites,  the  Girgasites,  the  Hivites,  the 
Artdiea,  the  Sinites,  the  Arvadites,  the  Zema- 
n^  and  the  Hemathites.  It  is  believed  xhai 
Caoaan  lived  and  died  in  Palestine,  which  from 
hm  was  called  the  land  of  Canaan.  Notwith- 
s^adin^  the  curse  is  directed  againt  Canaan 
^  SOD,  and  not  against  Ham  the  father^t  is 
Q^  soppoaed  that  all  the  posterity  of  Ham 
vcK  plaioed  under  the  malodiction,  "Cursed 
be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servents  shall  he  be 
^'i  his  brethren."  But  the  true  reason  why 
Caaaaa  only' was  mentbned  probably  is,  that 
the  cQiae  was  in  fitct  restricted  to  the  posteri- 
^  of  CsDsan.  It  is  true  that  many  Africans, 
oaeeo^asOB  of  other  branches  of  Ham's  fSemii- 
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ly,  have  besn  W^y  and  cruelly  enslaved,  bttt 
so  have  other  tnbes  in  different  ports  of  tha 
world.  There  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the 
negro  race  were  ever  placed  under  this  mole- 
diction.  Had  they  been  included  in  it,  this 
would  neither  have  justified  their  oppressors, 
nor  proved  that  Chnstianity  is  not  designed  to 
remove  the  evil  of  slavery.  But  Canaan  alone, 
in  his  descendants,  is  cursed,  and  Ham  only  in 
that  branch  of  his  posterity.  It  follows  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  Canaanitish  races  to  Israel 
fulfils  the  prophecy.  To  them  it  was  limited, 
and  with  them  it  expired.  Part  of  the  seven 
nations  of  the  Canaanites  were  made  slaves  to 
the  Israelites,  when  they  took  possession  of 
their  land ;  and  the  remainder  by  Solomon. 

Canaan,  Land  op.  In  the  map  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  narrow  slip  of  country  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  from  which,  to  the  river  Jordan,  the 
utmost  width  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles.  This 
river  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  or  Palestine,  properl]^  so  called,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Philistines  or  Pales- 
tines  originally  inhabiting  the  coast.  To  three 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  however,  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  Manasseh,  portions  of  territory  were  as- 
signed on  the  eastern  side  of  the  nvetj  which 
were  afterward  extended  by  the  subju^ion  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  terntory  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  was  its  ancient  border  on  the 
north-west;  the  range  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti* 
libanus  forms  a  natural  boundary  on  the  noith 
and  north-east ;  while  in  the  south  it  is  press- 
ed upon  by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts. 
Within  this  circumscribed  district^  such  were 
the  physical  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
there  existed,  in  the  happiest  periods  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  an  immense  population.  The 
kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon,  however,  ex- 
tended far  beyond  these  narrow  limits.  In  a 
north-eastern  direction,  it  was  bounded  only 
by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  included  a  consir 
derable  part  of  Syria.  It  is  stated  that  Solomon 
had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  the  west- 
ern skle  of  the  Euphrates^  from  Thiphsah,  or 
Thapsacus,  on  that  river,  m  latitude  2&°  20^,  to 
Azxah,  or  Gaza.  "  Tsdmore  in  the  wilderness," 
(Palmyra,)  which  the  Jewish  monarch  is  stated 
to  have  built,  (that  is,  either  founded  or  fortifi- 
ed,) is  considerably  to  the  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus, being  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  Eu- 
phrates; and  Hamath,  the  Epiphania  of  the 
Greeks,  (still  called  Hamah,)  in  the  territory 
belonging  to  which  city  Solomon  bad  sevend 
"  store  cities,"  is  seated  on  the  Orontes,  in  lati- 
tude 34°  45'  N.  On  the  east  and  south-east, 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  extended  by  the 
conquest  of  the  country  of  Moab,  that  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  Edom;  and  tracts  which  were 
either  inhabited  or  pastured  by  the  Israelites, 
lay  still  farther  eastward.  Maon,  which  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  situated 
in  or  near  the  desert  of  Paran,  is  described  by 
Abulfeda  as  the  fkrthsst  city  of  Syria  towara 
Arabia,  beine  two  dajrs'  journey  beyond  Zoar. 
In  the  time  of  David,  the  people  of  Israel,  wo- 
men and  ehildren  included,  amounted,  on  tlM 
lowest  compntation,  to  five  mUUons;   beside 
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Hke  IribftUtfy  Canaanites,  and  other  oonqiierQd 

IMtioiM. 

Thtt  veafi  resourced  of  the  cotrntxy,  and  the 
power  of  the  Jewish  monarch,  may  be  estimat- 
ed not  only  by  the  consideration  in  which  he 
Was  held  by  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of 
Ej^ypt,  Tyre,  and  Assyria,  but  by  the  stren^ 
of  the  several  kingdoms  into  which  the  domm- 
ions  of  David  were  subsequently  divided.  Da- 
mascus revolted  during  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
<uid  shook  off  the  Jewish  yoke.  At  his  death, 
ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  under  Jeroboam,  and 
the  country  became  divided  into  the  two  rival 
kin^oms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  having  for  their 
enpitals  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  The  kingdom 
of  Israel  fell  before  the  Assrnan  conqueror,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  721,  after  it  haJ  subsisted  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  of  Judah 
survived  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
Jtidea  being  finally  subdued  and  laid  waste  by 
'  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  temple  burned  B.  (5. 
688.  Idumea  was  conquered  a  few  years  after. 
From  this  period  till  the  «ra  of  Alexander  the' 
Ghreat,  Palestine  remained  subject  to  the  Chal- 
dean, Median,  and  Persian  dynasties.  At  his 
death,  Judea  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  and,  with  some  short  and  troubled  in- 
tervals, remained  subject  either  to  the  kings  of 
Syria  or  of  Egypt,  till  John  Hyrcunus  shook  off 
the  Syrian  yoke,  and  assumed  the  diadem,  B.  C. 
180.  The  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  united,  in 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  tHe  functions  of  king 
and  pontiff,  though  tributary  to  Roman  conquer- 
ors, lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years, 
tin  the  kingdom  was  given  by  Anthony  to  He- 
rod the  Great,  of  an  Idumean  family,  B.  C.  39. 

9.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian  sera,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  five  provinces;  Judea, 
Bamaria,  Qalilee,  Pcrea,  and  Idumea.  On  the 
d^ath  of  Herod,  Archelaus,  his  eldest  son,  suc- 
eeeded  to  the  goverruncnt  of  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch ;  Galilee 
being  assigned  to  Herod  Antipas ;  and  Perea, 
or  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  to  the  third  bro- 
ther, PhBip.  But  in  less  than  ten  years  the 
dominions  of  Archelaus  became  annexed,  on 
his  disgrace,  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria ; 
and  Judea  was  thenceforth  governed  by  Roman 
jirocurators.  Jerusalem,  after  its  final  destruc- 
tion by  TKus,  A.  D.  71,  remained  desolate  and 
almost  uninhabited,  till  the  emperor  Hadrian 
colonized  it,  aMd  erected  temples  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus  on  its  site.  The  empress  Helena,  in  the 
iburth  century,  set  the  example  of  repairing  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  visit  the  scenes 
consecrated  •  by  the  Chospel  narrative  *,  and  the 
country  became  enriched  by  the  crowds  of 
devotees  who  flocked  there.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century^  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Saracens,  who  held  it  till  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth.  The  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  continued  for  about 
eighty  years,  during  which  the  Holy  Land 
streamed  continually  with  Christian  and  Sara- 
Oen  blood.  In  1187;  Judea  was  conquered  by 
the  illustrious  Salad  in,  on  the  decline  of  whose 
kingdom  it  passed  through  various  revolutions, 
ahd  at  leneth,  \ti  1317,  was  finally  swallowed 
«p  in  the  Tiuki^  empire. 


Palestine  is  now  distributed  Into  pashaliiQa. 
That  of  Acre  or  Akka  extends  from  DjebatI 
nearly  to  Jaffa ;  that  of  Gaza  comprehends  JaSk 
and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and  these  two  beio^ 
now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the  juristyc 
tion  of  Uie  pasha  of  Acre.  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
Nablous,  Tiberias^  and  in  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the^  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Aleppo ;  which  renders  the  present  pasha, 
in  effect,  the  viceroy  of  Syria.    Though  both 

eashas  continue  to  be  dutiful  subjects  to  the 
frand  Seignior  in  appearance,  and  annually 
transmit  considerable  sums  to  Constantinople 
to  insure  the  yearly  renewal  of  tbeir  ofiice,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  tributaries,  rather  than 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to^  be 
the  religious  siipremacy  of  the  Sultan,  as  caliph 
and  vicar  of  Mohammed,  more  than  any  appre- 
hension of  his  power,  which  prevents  them 
from  declaring  inemselves  independent.  The 
reverence  shown  for  tlie  firmauns  of  the  Porte 
throughout  Syria  attests  the  strong  hold  which 
the  Sultan  maintains,  in  this  character,  on  the 
Turkish  population.  The  pashas  of  Egypt  and 
Bagdad  are  attached  to  the  Turkish  sovereign 
by  the  same  ecclesiastical  tie,  which  alone  haa 
kept  the  ill-compacted  and  feeble  empire  firon 
crumbling  to  ruin. 

3.  A  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  topo- 
CTaphy  and  climate  will  tend  to  elucidate  the 
force  of  many  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  whtch 
contain  allusions  to  these  topics.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke,  after  stating  bis  resolve  to  make  the 
Scriptures  his  only  guide  throughout  this  inte- 
resting territory,  says,  "  The  delight  afforded 
by  the  internal  evidences  of  truth,  in  every  ia- 
stance  where  xheir  fidelity  of  description  waa 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  existing  documenta, 
surpassed  even  all  we  had  anticipated.  Such 
extraordinary  instances  of  coincidence  even 
with  the  customs  of  the  country  as  they  are  now 
exhibited,  and  so  many  wonderful  examples  of 
illustration  affoided  by  contrasting  the  simple 
narrative  with  the  appearances  presented,  made 
us  only  resret  the  shortness  of  our  time,  and 
the  limited  sphere  of  our  abilities  for  the  conoi- 

E arisen."  Judea  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
ills  and  plains — hills  now  barren  and  gloomy, 
but  once  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  smil- 
inj5  in  the  variety  of  their  produce,  chiefly  the 
olive  and  the  vine ;  and  plains,  over  which  the 
Bedouin  now  roves  to  collect  a  scanty  herba^ 
for  his  cattle,  but  once  yielding  an  abundance 
of  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern  climate 
can  form  no  idea.  Rich  in  its  soil;  glowing 
in  the  sunshine  of  an  almost  perpetual  sum* 
mer ;  and  abounding  in  scenery  ot  the  p-and- 
est,  as  well  as  of  the  most  beautiful  kiniT:  thia 
happy  country  was  indeed  a  land  whicii  the 
Lord  ^ad  blessed :  but  Mohammedan  sloth  and 
despotism,  as  the  instruments  employed  to  exe* 
cute  the  curse  of  Heaven,  have  converted  it  into 
a  waste  of  rock  and  desert,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  spots,  which  remain  to  attest  the 
veracity  of  the  accounts  formerly  given  of  it. 
The  hills  of  Judea  frequently  rise  into  mounts 
the  most  considerable  of  which  are  thoea 
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of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  on  the  north ;  thoea 
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fAkk  nnoand  the  Ma  of  Oaliloe,  and  the 
Utid  Snl,  also  atudn  a  respectable  elevation. 
!ne  other  mountains  of  note  are,  Cannel,  Ta- 
bor.  Eba),  and  Grerizim,  and  the  mountains  of 
CtilRMt,  Gilead,  and  Abarim ;  with  the  summits 
of  the  latter,  Nebo  and  Pisgah :  a  description 
of  vhich  will  be  (bund  under  their  respective 
Inada  Many  of  the  hiUs  and  rocks  abound  in 
caTems,  the  refuge  of  the  distressedi  or  the  re- 
nil  of  robbers. 

4.  From  the  paucity  of  rain  which  falls  in 
Jbdea,  and  the  neat  and  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  pos- 
■sses  but  few  rivers ;  and  as  these,  have  all 
thdr  rise  within  its  boundaries,  their  course  is 
ihort,  and  their  size  inconsiderable:  the  prin- 
ebal  is  the  Jordan,  which  runs  about  a  hundred 
Buks.  The  other  remarkable  streams  are,  the 
Amoo,  the  Jabbok,  the  Kishon,  the  Kedron, 
(be  Besor,  the  Sorek,  and  the  stream  called 
tfe  rirer  of  ^ypt.  These,  also,  will  be  found 
described  unckr  their  respective  heads.  This 
eoootry  was  once  adorned  with  woods  and 
fatsts:  as  we  read  of  the  forest  of  cedars  in 
I^ebanon,  the  forest  of  oaks  in  Bashan,  the 
fcrest  or  wood  of  Ephraim,  and  the  forest  of 
Bsrcth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  these,  the 
voods  of  Bashan  alone  remain ;  the  rest  have 
beeo  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  of 
nmio,  and  by  the  gradual  consumption  of  the 
iihsbttanta,  whose  indolence  and  ignorance 
hare  prevented  their  planting  others. 

5.  There  are  no  volcanoes  now  existing  in 
lodea  or  its  vicinity :  nor  is  mention  made  of 
my  in  history,  aluiougfa  volcanic  traces  are 
mtd  in  many  parts  on  its  eastern  side,  as 
^  are  also  in  the  mountains  of  Edom  on  the 
Mh,  the  pjebel  Shera  and  Hesma,  as  noticed 
^  Borckhanlt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
wwy  of  the  sacred  writers  were  familiarly 
tqoainted  with  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes ; 
tfcence  it  may  be  interred  that  they  were  pre- 
>Htted  to  their  observation  at  no  great  distance, 
■id  from  which  they  drew  some  of  their  sub- 
IflKiC  imagery.  Mr.  Home  has  adduced  the 
Mowing  mstances:  "The  mountains  quake 
■thim,  and  the  hills  meltf  and  the  earth  is 
^uned  at  his  presence.  His  fury  is  poured  out 
^  fn,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by 
fa,*  Nahum  i,  6,  6.  "  Behold,  the  Loid 
fWh  ibrth  oat  of  his  place,  and  will  come 
^BWfk  and  tread  upon  the  hieh  places  of  the 
*>tb.  And  the  mountains  shml  be  molUn  under 
fa,  and  the  valleys  shall  be  elefi  as  wax  befote 
tte/re,  and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured 
JBwn  a  steep  place."  Micah  i,  3,  4.  "  O  that 
m  wouldest  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou 
VQoUest  come  down,  that  the  mcwnlains  might 
/w  iown  at  thy  presence.  As  when  the  m^U- 
■V/nr  dumeti,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to 
••»,  to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adver- 
•fKs,  that  the  nations  may  tremble  at  thy 
P*«nce.  When  thou  didst  terrible  things 
Jnch  we  looked  not  for,  thou  camest  down. 
w  Busontains  flowed  down  at  thy  presence," 
fa.lnT,l-3.  ^^ 

6^he  climate  of  Judea,  firom  the  southern 
■J^  of  the  eountry,  is  necessarily  warm. 
^SfiflU  of  winter  is,  mdoed.  sometimes  greater 
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than  in  Eiiro|>ean  climates  situatsd  aeme  de- 
grees farther  to  the  north ;  but  it  is  of  shovt 
duration,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
cUmate  IS  that  of  heat.  Both  heat  and  eold 
are,  however,  tempered  by  the  nature  of  the 
surfooe ;  the  winter  being  scarcely  ielt  in  the 
valleys,  while  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  almost 
insupportable;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
more  elevated  parts,  during  the  winter  months, 
or  rather  weeks,  frosts  frequently  occur,  and 
snow  sometimes  falls,  wliile  the  air  in  summer 
b  comparatively  cool  and  refreshing.  Many 
winters  pass  without  either  snow  or  S-ost ;  and 
in  the  coldest  weather  which  ever  occurs,  the 
sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally  warm, 
and  oflen  hot ;  so  that  the  pam  of  cold  is  in 
reality  but  little  felt,  and  the  poor  who  cannot 
afTord  fires  may  enjoy,  during  several  hours  of 
the  day,  the  more  genial  and  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  This  is  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  winters;  though  in  some  years, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  cold  is  more 
severely  felt  during  the  short  time  that  it  pre- 
vails, which  is  never  more  than  two  months, 
and  more  frequently  not  so  much  as  one.  To* 
ward  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of 
December,  domestic  fires  become  agfeeable. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Jehoiakim,  King  of 
Judah^  is  represented  by  Jeremiah  as  sitting  ic 
his  winter  house,  with  a  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth  before  him,  Jer.  xxxvi,  23.  The  same 
luxurjr,  though  frequently  by  no  means  neces- 
saiy,  is  used  by  the  wealthy  till  the  end  of 
March. 

7.  Rain  only  falls  during  the  autumB,  winter, 
and  spring,  when  it  sometimes  descends  with 
great  violence :  the  greatest  Quantity,  and  that 
which  properly  constitutes  tne  rainy  season* 
happening  between  the  autumnal  equinox,  or. 
somewhat  later,  and  the  beginning  of  December ; . 
during  which  period,  heavy  clouds  oflen  ob- 
scure the  ^y,  and  several  days  of  violent  rain 
sometimes  succeed  each  other  with  winds. 
This  is  what  in  Scripture  is  termed  the  early 
or  the  former  ruin.  Showers  continue  to  fall 
at  uncertain  intervals,  with  some  cloudy  but. 
more  fiiir  weather,  till  toward  the  vernal  equi* 
nox,  when  they  become  again  more  fr^uent 
and  copious  till  the  middle  of  April  Theso 
are  the  latter  rains,  Joel  ii,  23.  From  thia 
time  to  the  end  of  May,  showers  come  on  at 
irregular  intervals,  gradually  decreasins^  as  the 
season  advances ;  the  sky  being  for  the  most 
part  serene,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
agreeable,  though  sometimes  acquiring  a  high 
degree  of  heat  From  the  end  of  May,  or 
bejjginning  of  June,  to  the  end  of  September,  or 
middle  of  October,  scarce  a  drop  of  rain  falli^ 
the  sky  being  constantly  unclouded,  and  the 
heat  generally  oppressive.  During  this  periocL 
the  inhabitants  commonly  sleep  on  the  tops  oi 
their  houses.  The  storms,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  are  preceded  by  short  but  violent  gusts 
of  wind,  which,  from  the  surface  of  a  parched 
soil,  raise  great  clouds  of  dust;  which  explains 
what  is  meant  bv,  "  Ye  shall  not  see  wind," 
3  Kings  iii,  7.  The  continuation  of  the  sains 
passage  likewise  implies,  that  such  circmn- 
•eribed  vhirlwinds  were  generally  oonaidfind 
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mthb  piwonmn  of  rain .  a  ebouaistaiMB  Un>> 
wiM  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  who  says,  '*  Whoso 
boasteth  himself  of  a  false  giU,  is  like  douda 
and  wind  without  rain,"  Pror.  zzv,  14.  An- 
other prognostic  of  an  approaehine  storm  is  a 
mall  cJoud  rising  in  the  west,  and  increasing 
vntil  it  ovcrspre^s  the  whole  heavens.  Such 
anas  the  cloud,  "like  a  man's  hand."  which 
appeared  to  Elijah,  on  Mount  Cannel ;  which 
sproui  ^  till  the  heaven  was  black  with  douds 
and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain,"  1  Kings 
Kviii,  44.  To  this  phenomenon,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  proenostie,  our  Saviour  alludes : 
'*  When  ye  see  a  cloud"  (or  the  cloud,  my  vi^Xik) 
^fise  out  of  the'  west,  straightway  ye  say, 
There  cometh  a  shower;  and  so  it  is,"  Luke 
Kfli,  54.  The  same  i^pearanoe  is  noticed  by 
Homer  ;*^ 

Hi  V  Sr*  dtrd  eicoTtiii  tlSitr  vifof  airriXos  dp^^ 
'apr^fttvov  Kari  ir6rrop  iird  TufCpoio  ^caflf , 
TZ  it  r',  ivcvBtv  i&vrij  fitKiarrtpov,  4^<  ircava, 
^fvrr^  li¥  Kara  irdvroi^,  iytl  ii  rt  XaOava  vo\Ktt¥^ 
Viytfftv  rs  iibtv.     k.  r.  X.     II.  lib.  It,  275. 

**  Blow  from  the  niaio  the  heavy  yapours  rise) 
Spread  in  dim  streama,  and  nil  along  the  akies, 
liU  black  as  night  the  swelling  tedipeat  shows, 
The  cl«ud  condenaing  as  the  west  wind  blows. 
He  dreads  the  impending  storm,"  ice.        Pom. 

-  Hul  frequently  falls  in  the  winter  and  spring 
^in  Tery  heavy  storms,  and  with  hdilstones  of 
'  an  enormous  size.   .  Dr.  Russel  says  that  he  has 
>4nen  some  at  Aleppo  which  measured   two 
i inches  in  diameter;  but  sometimes  they  are 
found  to  consist  of  irregularly  shaped  pieces, 
sreighing  near  three   ounces.      The   copious 
'  daw  forms  another  peculiarity  of  this  climate, 
Grequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture:  so  copious, 
indeed,  is  it  sometimes,  as  to  resemble  small 
•min,  and  to  supplr  the  wants  of  superficial 
««Qg0Uaion.    Mr.  Maundrell,  when  travelling 
•  near  Mount  Hermon,  says,  "  We  were  instruct- 
ed by  experience  what  the  Psalmist  means  by 
'the  dew  of  HermoUj'  Psalm  cxxxiii^S;  our 
tents  being  as  wet  with  it,  as  if  it  haid  rained 
all  nighL" 

6.  The  seasons  ore  often  adyerted  to  in 
Scripture,  under  the  terms  "seed  time  and 
harvest.^'  The  former,  for  wheat,  is/  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  or  end  of  No- 
ivember:  barley  is  put  into  the  ground  two  and 
sometimes  three  months  later.  The  wheat 
harvest  commences  about  the  twentieth  of  May, 
and  early  in  June  the  whole  is  off  the  ^und. 
The  barley  harvest,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  gene- 
'aily  a  fortnight  earlier.  A  survey  of  the  as- 
tonishing proouce  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
manner  m  wluch  its  most  rocky,  axid,  to  appear- 
anee,  insuperably  sterile  parts,  are  made  to 
yield  to  the  wonts  of  man,  will  be  sufficient  to 
■  reftite  the  objections  raised  by  skeptical  writers 
i^fainst  the  possibility  of  its  furnishing  subsist^ 
enoe  to  the  multitude  of  its  former  inhabitants 
i^ecoided  in  Scripture.  Dr.  Clarke^  when  trar 
Telling  from  Napoloae  to  Jerusalem,  relates, 
^  Hie  road  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full 
of  loose  stones;  yet  the  cultivation  was  CTery 
•vhcre  manrdlous:  it  afforded  one  of  the  most 
^diking  pictures  of  human  indiaitry  which  it 
|0  powUa  to  behokL     The  UroettoM  rocks 


and  atony  valleys  of  Jodea  were  tfittfely  eoi«< 
ed  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olhr^ 
trees :  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected 
The  hilb,  from  their  bases  to  thtix  upmoil 
summits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens! 
all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  tb| 
highest  state  of  agricultural  perfiM:tion.  Ev«i 
the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  hs^ 
been  rendered  fertile,  by  being  divided  iiu< 
terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  anotbei] 
whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  as 
tontshing  labour.  Among  the  standing  crop^ 
we  noti<^  millet,  cotton,  linseed,  and  tobacooi 
and  occasionally  small  fields  of  barley.  A 
sieht  of  this  territory  can  aJone  convey  oaj 
adequate  idea  of  its  surprising  produce:  ii  i| 
truly  the  Eden  of  the  east,  rejoicing  in  thl 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  Under  a  wise  an^ 
a  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  tb 
Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation,  l^ 
perennial  harvest;  the  salubrity  of  its  air;  i^ 
limpid  spring ;  its  rivers,  laken,  and  matchle^ 
plains;  its  hills  and  dales; — all  these,  added ^ 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  ^ 
indeed  *  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
Gk>d  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  ai^ 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  an 
wine.' "  An  oriental's  ideas  of  fertility  dift^ 
however,  from  ours ;  for  to  him,  plantations  4 
figs,  vines,  and  olives,  with  wnich  the  lioU 
stone  rocks  of  Judea  were  once  covered,  woa| 
sugeest  the  same  associations  of  plenty  ai| 
opulence  that  are  called  up  in  the  mind  of  • 
Englishman  by  rich  tracts  of  com  land.  Tl 
land  of  Canaan  is  characteiized  as  flowii^ 
with  milk  and  honey;  and  it  still  answers < 
this  description ;  for  it  contains  ejaensive  pa| 
ture  lands  of  the  richest  quality,  and  the  lod^ 
country  is  covered  with  aromatic  plants,  yv^ 
ing  to  the  wild  bees,  who  hive  in  tne  hollow^ 
the  rocks,  such  abundance  of  honey  as  to  snj 
ply  the  poorer  classes  with  an  article  of  fool 
Honey  irom  the  rocks  is  repeatedly  referred  I 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  delicious  food,  and  ^ 
emblem  of  plenty,  1  Sam.  xiv,  25 ;  Psa.  Ixx3 
16.  Dates  are  another  important  article  i 
consumption ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jud< 
was  famous  for  its  numerous  palm  trees,  whi^ 
are  found  springing  up  from  chance-sown  k^ 
nels  in  the  midst  of  the  most  arid  district 
When  to  these  wild  productions  we  add  the  <{ 
extracted  from  the  olive,  so  essential  an  artid 
to  an  oriental,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  accouj 
for  the  ancient  fertility  of  the  most  barren  d^ 
tricts  of  Judea,  or  for  the  adequacy  of  the  s^ 
to  the  support  of  so  numerous  a  populatiq 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  p^ 
portion  of  arable  land.  'There  ia  no  reason  I 
doubt,  however,  that  com  and  rice  would 
imported  by  the  Tyrian  merchants ;  which  tl 
Israelites  would  have  no  difficulty  in  exchani 
ing  for  the  produce  of  the  olive  ground  aj 
the  vineyara,  or  for  their  flocks  and  herd 
Delicious  wine  is  still  produced  in  some  d| 
tricts,  and  the  valleys  Mar  plentiful  crops  \ 
tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  ana  millet.  'Tacii^ 
compares  both  the  climate  and  the  soil,  indej 
to  those  of  Italy ;  and  he  .particularly  apecii 
the  pidm  tree  and  balsam  tree  as  prodoctin 
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vkkk^fv  the  eovnfty  an  «dvftiilafB  over  his 
0V1L  AmoD^  odier  iandigOMMM  pvoduetioas 
naf  btenmnersled  tlie  eedtr  and  oiher  ▼aria- 
Qcf  «r  the  pine,  the  cypreas,  the  oak,  the  8Tei»- 
ttoit,  tiw  molbeny  tree,  the  fi^  tree,  the  wtUow, 
die  torpentiiie  tree,  the  acacia,  the  aspen,  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  abnond  tree,  the  tania^ 
nik,  the  oleander,  the  peach  tree,  the  chaste 
trae^  the  ctrob  or  locust  tree,  the  oskar^  the 
iono,  the  mustard*  plant,  the  aloe,  the  citron, 
liie  apple,  the  pomegranate,  and  many  ilowsr- 
io?  shruln.  The  "country  about  Jencho  was 
ttiebreted  for  its  balsam,  as  well  as  lor  iu  pahn 
(Rfs;  end  two  plantations  of  it  cjristed  during 
Ae  last  var  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans, 
fcrvhkh  both  parties  fought  desperately.  But 
Gilead  appears  to  have  been  tne  country  in 
vttich  it  chiefly  abounded;  hence  the  name, 
"balm  of  Gilead."  Since  the  country  has 
Men  snder  the  Turkish  dominion,  it*  has 
wased  to  be  cukiTated  in  Palestine,  but  is  still 
finnd  in  Arabia.  Other  indigenous  produo- 
{«)!»  haTf  either  disappeared  or  are  now  con- 
f»d  to  circomseribed  districts.  Iron  is  found 
iathemounioin  range  of  Libanus,  and  silk  is 
prodaoed  in  abundance  in  the  plains  of  Samaria. 
9-  The  grand  distinction  of  Canaan,  how- 
ever, is,  th^  k  was  the  only  part  of  the  earth 
•s^,  by  divine  institution,  a  type  of  heaven. 
S-)  it  vss  exhibited  to  Abraham,  and  also  to 
^  Jevt.  It  pointed  to  the  eternal  rest  which 
the  spiritaal  seed  of  the  father  of  the  faithful 
W'rtio  enjoy  after  the  pilgrimage  of  life;  its 
^T  city  was  the  figure  of  the  "Jerusalem 
•honf  and  Zion,  with  its  solemn  and  joyftir 
»»!««,  represented  that  "  hill  of  the  Lord^'  to 
vMch  the  redeemed  shall  come  with  songs,  and 
<^f  Hasting  joy  upon  their  heads ;  where  they 
fhall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
^hin»  shallfly  away. 

CAKAANITES,  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
<7  his  eleven  sons,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
vokd  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  soon  afler  the 
*^«sion  of  Babel.  Fire  of  these  are  known 
y»"g  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  viz.  Hetk, 
^^,  Hemor  or  Amor,  Girgashi,  and  Hevi  or 
™^i;  and  these,  together  with  their  father 
^^1^  became  the  heads  of  so  many  nations. 
^orSioi  was  another  son  of  Canaan,  whose 
^kmm.  is  not  so  pivcisely  ascertained ;  but 
^e  authors  infer,  from  the  affinity  of  the 
^Ka,  thai  the  Desert  of  Sin,  and  Mount 
^T  vere  the  places  of  his  abode,  and  that 
^  yere  so  called  from  him.  The  Hittites 
g^hjted  the  country  about  Hebron,  as  far  as 
°^i*heba,  and  the  brook  Besor,  reckoned  by 
j^'vs  the  southern  limits  of  Canaan.  The 
^'aosites  dwelt  near  them  on  the  north,  as  far 
^^  city  of  Jebus,  since  called  Jerusalem. 
^  Amorites  possessed  the  country  on  the 
***  side  of  Jordan,  between  the  riTer  Amon 
^  ^  south-east,  and  Mount  Oilead  on  the 
!j^  afterwards  the  lot  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 
^Gti]gashites  lay  next  above  the  Amoritos, 
J^jfve  tast  skie  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
^  had  was  afterwaid  possessed  by  the  half 
*™^«<  Hanasseh.  Tha  Hivites  dwelt  noitb* 
^  «idBr  Mount  Libanus.  The  Perixsites, 
«ao«boBeof  thenerea  iMiMMttof  tteCn- 


naanitHi,  axis  smgpoaed,  by  Heylin  and  ollM^ 
to  be  (he  deaoendants  of  Sina  or  Sini ;  and  itia 
probable,  since  we  do  not  read  of  thatr  abode  in 
cities,  that  they  tired  dispersed,  and  in  leoi% 
Kke  tne  Sycthians,  roving  on  both  sides  of  tl» 
Jordan,  on  the  hills  and  plains;  and  that  tlMf 
were  called  br  that  name  from  the  Hebnnr 
pkaratz^  which  signifies  "to  disperse.''  Tha 
Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  all^  and  were 
surrounded  by  the  rest.  This  apnears  ft-om  ths 
sacred  writings  to  hsTc  been  tne  respective 
situation  of  those  seven  nations,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  doomed  to  destruction  for  thsir 
idolatry  and  wickedness,  when  the  IsraeUles 
first  invaded  their  country.  The  learned  have 
not  absolutely  determined  whether  the  natisns 
proceeding  from  Canaan's  other  six  sons 
should  be  reckoned  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  prevalent  opiniaa 
is,  that  they  were  not  included.  As  to  the 
customs,  manners,  arts,  sciences,  and  lan^ 
guaxe  of  the  seven  nations  that  inhabited  th9 
lann  of  Canaan,  they  must,  from  the  situation 
they  severally  occupied,  have  been  very  differ- 
ent. Those  who  inhabited  the  sea  coast  were 
merchants,  and  by  reason  of  their  commeroe 
and  wealth,  scattered  colonies  over  almost  aU 
the  islands  and  maritime  provinces  of  the  M^ 
ditermnean.  (See  Pkentcia.)  The  colonies 
which  Cadmus  earned  to  Thebes  in  Baootioi 
and  his  brother  Cilix  into  Cilicia,  are  said  m 
have  proceeded  from  the  stock  of  Canaaai 
Sicily,'  Sardinia,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Corfu,  Bla- 
jorea,  Minorca,  Gades,  ana  Elbutris,  are  sap» 
posed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Canaanitesb 
The  other  Canaanites,  whose  situation  was 
inland,  were  employed  partly  in  pasturage,  and 
partly  in  tillage,  atid  they  were  also  well  skiBed 
m  the  exercise  of  arms.  Those  who  dwelt  in 
the  walled  cities,  and  who  had  fixed  abodesL 
cultivated  the  laifid^  and  those  who  wanderea 
about,  as  the  Penzzites  seem  to  have  don£^ 
grazed  cattle:  so  that  anong  the  Canaaniten^ 
we  discover  the  various  classes  of  merchant^ 
and,  consequently,  mariners ;  of  artificers,  sdh- 
diers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen.  We  learn, 
also,  from  their  history,  that  tbey  were  ad| 
ready,  however  diversified  by  their  occupotiont 
or  local  interests,  to  join  in  a  ooounon  cause-; 
that  they  were  well  appointed  for  war,  both 
offensive  and  defensive ;  that  their  towns  vum 
wdl  fortified;  that  they  were  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  military  weapons  and  warlike  ehnr- 
riots;  that  they  wens  ciaring,  obstinate,  and 
almost  invincible ;  and  that  they  were  not  des- 
titute of  erafl  and  policy.  Their  Isnguage,  we 
find,  was  well  uniderstood  by  Abraham,  who 
was  a  Hebrew,  for  he  conversed  readily  with 
them  on  all  occasions ;  but  as  to  their  niode«f 
writing,  whether  it  was  originsUy  their  own  or 
borrowed  from  the  Israelites,  it  is  not  ao  eaagr 
to  determine.  Their  religion,  at  leaftt  in  pait, 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  pure  till  the  days 
of  Abraham,  who  acknowledged  Melchissdek 
to  be  priest  of  the  most  high  God ;  and  Mel» 
ekisedcdi  was,  without  doubt,  a  Canaanite.  or, 
at  least,  dwelt  at  that  time  in  Canaan  in  faif^ 
esteem  and  veneration. 
9l  Bntvaieam  fimn  the  Scriptnn  Ju|oqb 
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the  Hittitet  in  parUcular  were  beeome  de- 
ceneraCe  in  the  time  of  Isaac  and  Reb^ah; 
m  they  ooald  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  Ja- 
cob's marryine  one  of  the  daughters  of  Heth, 
■1^  Esau  had  £)ne.  From  this  time,  then^  we 
may  date  the  preTalence  of  those  abominations 
winch  subjected  them  to  the  divine  displeasure, 
and  made  them  unworthy  of  the  land  which 
Aey  possessed.  In  the  days  of  Moses,  they 
were  oecome  incorrigible  idolaters ;  for  he  com- 
mands his  people  to  destrov  their  altars,  and 
break  down  their  images,  (statues  or  pillars^) 
and  cut  down  their  groTCs,  and  bum  their 
^ven  images  with  fire.  And  lest  they  should 
pervert  the  Israelites,  the  latter  were  strictly 
enjmned  not  to  intermarry  with  them ;  but  "  to 
Mute  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  nor  show 
mercy  upon  them,"  Deut.  rii,  1-6.  They  are 
accused  of  the  cruel  custom  of  sacrincing 
men,  and  are  said  to  have  made  their  seed  pass 
tluDugh  the  fire  to  Moloch,  Lev.  xviii,  21. 
Their  morals  were  as  corrupt  as  their  doctrine : 
aduhery,  bestiality  of  all  sorts,  profknation, 
incest,  and  all  manner  of  uncleanness,  are  the 
•ins  laid  to  their  charge.  **  The  Canaanites," 
flays  Mr.  Bryant,  "  as  they  were  a  sister  tribe 
of  the  Mizraim,  resembled  them  in  their  rites 
and  religion.  They  held  a  heifer,  or  cow,  rn 
high  veneration,  agreeably  to  the  customs  of 
E^^ypt.  Their  chief  deity  was  the  sun,  whom 
tJiey  worshipped,  together  with  the  BaaUm,  un- 
der the  titles  of  Ourchol,  Adonis,  or  Thamuz.** 
3.  When  the  measure  of  the  idolatries  and 
abominations  of  the  Canaanites  was  filled  up, 
Qod  delivered  their  country  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  Israelites,  who  conquered  it  under  Joshua. 
However,  they  resisted  with  obstinate  valour, 
and  kept  Joshua  employed  six  years  from  the 
time  or  his  passing  the  river  Jordan,  and  enter- 
ing Canaan,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1451,  to  the  year 
B.  C.  1445,  the  sabbatical  year  beginning  from 
the  autumnal  equinox ;  wnen  he  made  a  divis- 
ion of  the  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
tested  from  his  conquests.  As  Qod  had  com- 
manded this  people,  long  before,  to  be  treated 
with  rigour,  see  Deut.  vii,  2,  Joshua  extirpated 
great  numbers,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  some 
•f  them  into  Africa,  and  others  into  Greece. 
Piooopius  says,  they  first  retreated  into  Egypt, 
but  advanced  into  Africa,  where  they  built 
many  cities,  and  spread  themselves  over  those 
▼ast  regions  which  reach  to  the  straits,  pre- 
ijerving  their  old  language  with  little  altera- 
tion. In  the  time  of  Athanasius,  the  Africans 
still  said  they  were  descend^^  from  the  Ca- 
jiaanites;  and  when  asked  their  origin,  they 
answered,  *^  CananL"  It  is  agreed,  that  tlie 
Ptmic  tongue  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
Mtanitish  or  Hebrew. 

.  i.  On  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  nations 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  to  which  infidels 
iiave  taken  so  many  exceptions,  the  following 
ftmarks  of  Paley  are  a  sufficient  reply :  Tm 
int  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  nations 
of  Canaan  were  destroyed  for  their  wickedness. 
.This  ia  plain  (rom  Lev.  xviii,  34,  dux  Now 
ihs  fiM3ts  disclosed  in  this  passage  8ufiieientl|r 
IsMity,  that  the  Canaanites  were  a  wicked  pso- 
9tti  that  dptestaMs  pmeticts  wttt.  iQsnsral 


among  them,  and  even  habitnal;  that  A 
for  these  enormities  the  nations  of  Canaaa 
were  destroyed.    It  was  not,  as  some  have 
imag^ined,  to  make  way  for  the  Israelites;  nor 
was  it  sixr^ly  to  make  away  with  their  idofai^ 
try;  but  it  was  because  of  the  abominable 
crimes  which  usually  accompanied  the  latter. 
And  we  may  farther  learn  from  the  passaee, 
that  €kxf  s  abhorrence  of  these  crimes,  and  his 
indignation  against  them,  are  rc|;ulated  by  the 
rules  of  strict  impartiality,  since  Moses  solemnly 
warns  the  Israelites  agamst  falling  into  the  like 
wicked  courses,  "  that  the  land,"  says  he,  "case 
not  you  out  also,  when  you  defile  it,  as  it  east 
out  tne  nations  that  were  before  you ;  for  who- 
soever shall  commit  any  of  these  abominations, 
even  tiie  souls  that  commit  them  shall  be  cut 
off  fifom  among  their  people,"  Lev.  xviii,  28, 29. 
Now,  when  God,  for  the  wickedness  of  a  peo- 
ple, sends  an  earthquake,  or  a  fire,  or  a  pla^e 
amon|^  them,  there  is  no  complaint  of  Injustice, 
especially  when  the  calamity  is  known,  or  ex- 
pressly declared  beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for 
the  wickedness  of  such  people.    It  is  ratho' 
regarded  as  an  act  of  exemplary  penal  justice, 
and,  as  such,  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  moral  Grovemor  of  the  universe.    The  ob- 
jection, therefore,  is  not  to  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions being  destroyed ;  (for  when  their  national 
wickedness  is  considered,  and  when  that  is  ex- 
pressly stated  as  the  cause  of  their  destruction, 
the  dispensation,  however  severe,  will  not  be 
questioned ;)  but  the  objection  is  solely  to  the 
manner  of  destroying  them.    I  mean  there  is 
nothing  but  the  manner  left  to  be  objected  to : 
their  wickedness  accounts  for  the  thing  itsclC 
To  which  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  if 
the  thing  itself  be  just,  the  manner  is  of  little 
signification,  of  little  signification  even  to  the 
sufferers  themselves.    For  where  is  the  great 
difference,  even  to  them,  whether  they  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  pestilence,    a 
famine,  or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  1    Where 
is  the  difference,  even  to  our  imperfect  appre- 
hensions of  divine  justice,  provided  it  be,  and 
is  known  to  be,  for  their  wickedness  that  they 
are  destroyed  ?    But  this  destruction,  you  sar, 
confounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.    The 
sword  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  Jews,  spared  Qoi* 
ther  women  nor  children.     Is  it  not  the  same 
with  all  other  national  visitations  1    Would  not 
an  earthquake,  or  a  fire,  or  a  plague,  or   a 
(amine  among  them,  have   done  the   samet 
Even  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  death  the 
same  thing  happens ;  God  takes  away  the  life 
he  lends,  without  regard,  that  we  can  perceive, 
to  age,  or  sex,  or  uiaracter.    "  But,  after  all^ 
promiscuous  massacres,  the  burning  of  cities, 
the  laying  waste  of  countries,  are  things  dread- 
ful to  reflect  upon^''    Who  doubts  itl  so  are 
all  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God .  The  effect, 
in  whatever  way  it  shows  itself  must  necesssfc- 
rily  be  tremendous^  when  the  Lord,  as   the 
Psalmist  expresses  it,  "  moveth  out  of  his  place 
to  punish  the  wicked."    But  it  ought  to  satisfy 
us;  at  least  this'  is  the  point  upon  which  wm 
ought  to  rest  and  &x.  our  attention;  that  it  waa 
for  emessive,  wilfioL  and  fiDcewarned  wadr* 
sdneMi  tbat  all  this  bsfcl  thsoi^  nwltiwit  him 
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aS  ilnf  m  ilacUnd  in  the  hiatory   whiok 

Biftf  fftrtha,  if  pamshii^s  them  by  the  hande 
oflhelsm^La rather  than  by  a  pertileacc,  an 
evtiiquake,  a  fire,  or  any  such  calamity,  be 
sdll  an  objection,  we  may  perceive,  I  Uunk, 
somrtaaoju  for  this  metbiod  of  punishment  in 
prtrcrenceU)  any  other  whajtever ;  always  bear- 
ing in  our  mind,  that  thfi>  question  is  not  con- 
aim^  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  but  the 
mk  of  it  It  is  well  known,  that  the  people 
if  ibose  ages  were  affected  by  no  proof  of  the 
porer  of  the  eods  which  they  worshipped,  so 
^)Iy,as  by  tneir  ^iTing  them  TLCtory  m  war. 
I;vas  by  this  species  of  evidence  that  the  su- 
periority of  their  own  gods  above  the  |^8  of 
tie  nations  which  they  concjuered,  was,  in  tJieir 
opiiiioQf  evinced.  This  being  the  actual  pei^ 
lasioQ  which  then  prevailed  in  the  worlcf,  no 
a^tcr  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  how  were 
'^k  oei^hbouring  nations,  for  whose  admoni- 
tion lbs  dreadful  example  was  intended,  how 
Were  they  to  be  convinced  of  the  supreme 
pover  of  the  Giod  of  Israel  above  the  pretended 
g^>ia  of  other  nations;  and  of  the  righteous 
^iiiracter  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  of  his  abhorrence 
c-t  ihe  vices  which  prevailed  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
>^a^l  How,  I  say,  were  they  to  be  convinced 
i^  well,  or  at  all  indeed,  as  by  enabling  the 
Elites,  whose  God  he  was  known  aiM  ac- 
Jkc  <v'-dged  to  be,  to  conquer  under  his  banner, 
^  drive  out  before  them,  those  who  resisted 
'l^fxecttlioa  of  that  commission  with  which 
u^*^  Uradites  declared  themselves  to  be  invest- 
ed, aameif,  the  expulsion  and  extermination 
of  tk  Canaonitish  nations  1  This  convinced 
iurrouBding  countries,  and  all  who  were  ob- 
vmrsorspectatCM-s  of  what  passed,  first,  that 
ibe  God  or  Israel  was  a  real  God ;  secondly, 
'>^  the  gods  which  other  nations  worshipped, 
v^  either  no  gods,  or  had  no  power  against 
tii£  God  of  Israel;  and  thirdly,  that  it  was  he, 
^'<d  he  alone,  who  possessed  both  the  power 
^  tbe  will,  to  pqnish,  to  destroy,  and  to  ex- 
("minaie  fiiom  before  his  face,  tK)th  nations 
^  ;QdiTidujds,who  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
^es  and  wickedness  for  which  the  uanaon- 
'^^  vere  notorious.  Kothing  of  this  sort  would 
^^t  2K>eued,  or  with  the  some  evidence,  from 
<a  eonlijuake,  or  a  plague,  or  any  natural  ca- 
'^ity.  These  miglit  not  have  been  attributed 
■^  divine  agency  at  all,  or  not  to  the  interpo- 
fiiioD  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Another  reason  which  made  this  destruction 
■^more  necessary,  and  more  general,  than 
>  Toidd  have  otherwise  been,  was  the  con- 
^^ratioo^  that  if  any  of  the  old  inhabitants 
^^  leit,  they  would  prove  a  snare  to  those 
^^  nceecded  them  in  the  country;  would 
^v  and  seduce  them  by  degrees  into  the  vices 
^  commtions  which  prevailed  among  them- 
^^  Vices  of  all  kinds,  but  vices  most  par- 
^^^Mj  of  the  licentious  kind,  are  astonish- 
'^  infectious.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
^vehmp^  A  small  number  of  persons  ad- 
°^  to  them,  ami  allowed  to  practise  them 
Y^  a^oaity  or  encouragement,  will  spread 
g^thottgh  the  vrhole  mass.  Tins  reason  is 
^"^^  tBd  txptesalty  assigned,  not  nmply  fi>r 


the  puBiahnant,  but  for  the  extent  iM  which  il 
waa  carried ;  namely,  ear  terminal  km :  "  Tho« 
riwk  utterly  destroy  them,  that  they  teach  yoo 
not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations,  which 
ther  have  deoe  unto  their  gods." 

ux  reading  the  Old  Teatament  acoomily 
therefore,  of  the  Jewish  wars  and  conquests  io 
Canaan,  aod  the  terrible  destruction  Drought 
upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  we  are  always  to 
remember  thai  we  are  reading  the  execution  of 
a  dreadful  but  just  sentence,  pronounced  by 
Jehovah  againat  the  intolerable  and  ineorrigi* 
ble  crimes  of  these  nations ;  that  they  wers 
intended  to  be  made  an  example  to  the  whola 
world  of  Grod's  avenging  wrath  against  sina^ 
which,  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  continue^ 
might  have  polluted  the  whole  ancient  workL 
and  which  oould  only  be  checked  by  the  signu 
and  public  overthrow  of  nations  notoriously 
addicted  to  them,  and*  so  addicted  as  even  to 
have  incorporated  them  into  their  religion  and 
their  public  institutions;  and  that  the  Israel- 
iies  were  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
righteous  Providence  for  effecting  the  extir^ 
pation  of  a  people,  of  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  public  example  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; that  this  extermination,  which  mieht 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  pestilence,  by  mti, 
by  eorthquakes,  was  appointed  to  be  done  by 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  as  being  the  dear- 
est and  roost  intelligible  method  of  displaying 
the  power  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Grod  or 
Israud ;  his  power  over  the  pretended  gods  of 
other  nations;  and  his  righteous  indignation 
against  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  ftJlen. 

CANDACE,  the  name  of  an  Ethiopian 
queen,  whose  eunuch  coming  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  the  Lord,  was  baptized  by  Philip  the 
.deacon,  near  Bethsura,  in  the  way  to  Gazia,  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  own  country,  Acta 
viii,  27.  The  Ethiopia  here  mentioned  was 
the  isle  or  peninsula  of  MeroA  to  the  somh  of 
Eevpt,  which,  as  Mr.  Bruce  shows,  is  now 

uled  Atbara,  up  the  Nile.    Candaoe  was  the 
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common  name  of  the  queens  of  that  country. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  queens  of  that  name 
as  reigning  in  their  times.  That  the  queen 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  was  converted  by  tte 
instrumentality  of  her  servant,  and  that  the 
country  thus  received  Christianity  at  that  early 
period,  are  statements  not  supported  by  any 
good  testin^ony.    See  Abyssinian  Church. 

CANDLESTICK.  The  instrument  so  ren> 
dered  by  our  translators  was  more  properly  a 
stand  for  lamps.  One  of  beaten  goU  was  made 
by  Moses,  Exod.  xxv,  31,  33,  and  put  into  the 
tabernacle  in  the  holy^ace,  over  ag^ainst  ths 
table  of  shew  biead.  The  basis  of  this  candle- 
stick was  also  of  pure  gold;  it  had  seven 
branches,  three  on  each  skie,  and  one  in  the 
middle.  When  Solomon  had  built  the  temple, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  placing  one  golden 
candlestick  there,  but  had  ten  put  up,  of  the 
same  form  and  metal  with  that  described  by 
Moses,  five  on  the  north,  and  five  on  the  south 
skie  of  the  holy  place,  1  Kin^  vii,  49.  After 
the  Jews  retttrned  from  their  captivity,  Ihe 
goUen  candlestick  was  again  plaeea  in  the  lett- 
pie,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  tabenack  hf 
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VtiBta.  The  honps  were  hepi  \mnaxkg  pa^ 
Mitfillj*,  {md  were  suimlied  morning  and  eren- 
mg  with  pure  oHTeou.  Josephus  says,  that 
idrar  the  Itomans  had  destroyed  the  temple, 
ihd  seTeral  things  which  were  found  within  it, 
Vere  carried  in  triumph  to  Rome,  namely,  the 
^dcn  table,  and  the  golden  candlestick  with 
^ten  branches.  These  were  lodged  in  the 
temple  built  by  Vespasian,  and  consecrated  to 
Peace ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  there 
is  a  trtumnhal  arch  still  visible,  upon  which 
Vespasian  s  triumph  is  represented,  and  the 
sereral  monuments  which  were  carried  pub- 
licly in  the  procession  are  engraTod,  and  among 
tlw  rest  the  candlestick  with  the  seven  branch- 
es, which  are  still  discernible  upon  it.  In  Rev. 
i,  12,  SO,  mention  is  made  of  seven  eolden  can- 
dlesticks, which  are  said  to  be  emblems  of  the 
seven  Christian  churches. 

CANKER-WORM,  ^\  Psalm  cv,  34;  Jer. 
li,  ST  where  it  is  rendered  caterpiUar  ;  Joel  i^  4 ; 
ii,  S5;  Nahum  iii,  15,  eanker-Vform.  As  U  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  the  locust,  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  species  of  that  insect. 
ft  certsdnfy  cannot  be  the  canker-worm,  as  our 
rersion  renders  it ;  for  in  Nahum,  it  is  expressly 
said  to  have  wings  and  fly,  to  camp  in  the 
hedjges  by  day,  and  commit  its  depredations  in 
the  night.  But  it  may  be,  as  the  Septuaf  int 
renders  it  in  five  passages  out  of  eight  where 
it  occurs,  the  bruckus^  or  "  hedge-chaffer." 
Nevertheless,  the  passage,  Jer.  li,  37,  where 
the  ialek  is  described  as  "  rough,**  that  is,  with 
hair  standing  an  end  on  it,  leads  us  very 
naturally  to  the  rendering  of  our  translators  in 
that  place,  "the  rough  caterpillar,"  which,  like 
other  caterpillars,  at  a  proper  time,  casts  its  ex- 
terior covering  and  flies  away  in  a  winged 
State.  Bcheuchzer  observes,  that  we  should  not, 
perhaps,  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  with  the  an- 
oient  interpreters,  we  understood  this  ialeJI:^ 
after  all,  as  a  kind  of  locust ;  as  some  species 
of  them  have  hair  principally  on  the  head,  and 
others  have  prickly  points  standing  out. 

CANON,  a  word  used  to  denote  the  author- 
ized catalog^ue  of  the  sacred  writing.  The 
word  is  origmally  Ghreek,  carwi^,  and  signifies  a 
nUe  or  standard^  by  which  other  things  are  to 
be  examined  and  Judged.  Accordingly,  the 
same  word  has  been  applied  to  the  tongue  of 
'  a  balance,  or  that  small  part  which,  by  its  per- 
pendicular position,  determines  the  even  poise 
or  weight,  or,  by  its  inclination  either  way, 
the  uneven  poise  of  the  things  which  are 
weighed.  Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Evangel- 
ists contain  an  authentic  account  of  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  they  are  the  rule  of  the  belief  and 
practice  of  those  who  receive  them.  Canon  is 
also  equivalent  to  a  list  or  catalogue,  in  which 
are  inserted  those  books  which  contain  the 
rule  of  fiiith. 

For  an  account  of  the  settling  of  the  canon 
jf  Scripture,  see  BtbU.  The  following  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  woric  on  the 
canon,  proving  that  no  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  has  been  lost,  may  here 
he  properly  introduced. — ^No  canonical  book 
flf  the  OM  Testament  has  been  lost.    On  this 
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mSaji&dLf  thtts  hss  existed  some  lUtstsity  «f 
opinion.  Chrysostom  is  icilcd  by  BeUanniM 
as  saying.  "  that  many  of  the  writings  of  ^ 
prophets  had  perished,  which  may  nsadily  be 
proved  from  tas  history  in  Chronicles.  Fpr 
the  Jews  were  negligent,  and  not  only  negli- 
gent, but  impious:  so  that  some  booics  wore 
lost  through  carelessness,  and  others  were 
burned,  or  otherwise  ilestibyed."  in  coafina- 
ation  of  this  omnion,  an  appeal  is  made  tc 

1  Kings  iv,  32,  33,  where  it  is  said  of  Solomon. 
"  that  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  atia 
his  son^  were  a  thousand  and  nve.  And  he 
spake  of  trees,  finora  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ' 
he  spake  also  of  beasts,  uid  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  All  these  tm- 
ductions,  it  is  acknowledged,  have  perished. 
Again,  it  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  ^,  30: 
"Now,  the  acts  of  David  the  king,  first aad 
last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  NathSn 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer; 
with  all  his  reisn,  and  his  might,  and  the  times 
that  went  over  nim,  kdA  over  Israel,  and  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries."  The  book 
of  Jasher,  also,  is  twice  mentioned  in  Scrij^ 
ture.  In  Joshua  x,  13 :  "  And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies.  Is  act 
this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  1''    And  in 

2  Sam.  i,  18:  '*  And  he  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Israel  the  use  of  the  bow :  behold, 
it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher." 

The  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  is  referred 
to  in  Numbers  xxi,  14.  But  we  have  in  the 
canon  no  books  under  the  name  of  Natfaso 
and  Gad,  nor  any  book  of  Jasher,  nor  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord.  Moreover^  we  frequently 
are  referred,  in  the  sacred  history,  to  othnr 
chronicles  or  annals,  for  a  fuller  account  of  ibe 
matters  spoken  of,  which  chronicles  are  not 
now  extant.  And  in  2  Chron.  ix,  39,  it  is 
said,  "  Now,  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon, 
first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah  *  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of 
Iddo  the  seer,  against  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat  1"  Now,  it  is  weH  known  that  none  of 
these  writings  of  the  prophets  are  in  the 
canon;  at  least,  none  of  them  under  thtir 
names.  It  is  said,  also,  in  2  Chron.  xii,  16, 
"  Now,  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  first  and  test, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  ShemMsfa 
the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer,  concerning 
genealogies  1"  Of  which  works  nothing  !»>- 
mains  under  the  names  of  these  prophets. 

1.  The  first  observation  which  may  be  made 
on  this  subject  is,  that  every  book  referred  to 
or  quoted  m  the  sacred  writings  is  not  neocs- 
sanly  an  inspired  or  canonicafbook.  Beesuse 
St.  Paul  cites  passages  from  the  Greek  poets, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  nmst  receive  their 
poems  as  inspired. 

2.  A  book  may  be  written  by  an  inspiiwl 
roan^  and  yet  be  neither  inspired  norcanomrtJ. 
Inspiration  was  not  constantly  afforded  to  die 
prophets ;  but  was  occasional,  and  for  particu* 
tar  important  purposes.    In  common  mattttt 
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mi  flMsftlly  in  thmga  no  wmf  eoaneetod 
wtt  rairioO)  it  ii  reasonablo  to  suppoM  that 
Jkt  Profweu  and  Apeitles  were  UbA  lo  the 
MflM  guidance  of  rsason  and  connnon  senae 
tt  other  men.  A  man,  tlMrefore,  inspired  to  de- 
liver aoiBe  propheej,  or  eren  to  write  a  canoni- 
ol  boak,  might  write  other  bodu  with  no 
greater  aaajatanoe  than  other  good  men  re- 
ttKe.  Becanae  Solomon  waa  inspired  to 
wiiie  lome  eanenical  bo(dM,  it  doea  not  follow 
te  what  he  wrote  on  natural  history  was 
•lio  inspired,  anj  mote  than  Solomon's  private 
Iwers  to  his  fhends,  if  tret  he  wrote  any. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Propheta  and 
Apoitles  were  onlj  in^ired  on  special  ocea- 
MOOS,  and  on  partsular  subjects^  and  all  diffi- 
etkiei  r^ecting  such  works  as  these  will 
Tiniafa.  How  many  of  the  books  referred  to 
in  the  Bible,  and  mentioned  aboTe,  may  have 
ktea  of  this  description)  it  is  now  impossible 
to  tell :  but  probably  several  of  them  belong  to 
dtti  elass.  No  doubt  there  were  many  UmIcs 
of  annals  much  Inore  minute  and  partieidar  in 
the  narration  of  foets  than  those  which  we 
ksfe.  It  was  often  enough  merely  to  refer  to 
thoe  skUe  foven,  or  public  documents,  as 
Mug  sufficiently  correct,  in  regard  to  the  facts 
OB  account  of  which  the  reference  was  made. 
The  book  erf  the  wars  of  the  Lord  might,  for 
aufat  that  appears,  have  been  merely  a  muster 
nm  d"  the  army.  The  word  translated  book 
his  so  extensive  a  meaning  in  Hebrew,  that  it 
ii  aet  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
ytmnf,  at  all.  The  book  of  Jaslier  (or  of 
AKMaif ,  tf  we  translate  the  word)  might  have 
been  lome  uoeful  compend  taken  from  Scrip- 
tte,er  composed  by  the  wise,  for  Uie  vegula- 
lioD  of  justice  and  eauity  between  man  and 
mn.  Augustine,  in  his  '*  Cit^  of  Gkxi,"  has 
di«iaraiahed  accurately  on  this  subject.  *'I 
<hiak,^  soya  he,  "that  those  books  which 
ihouhl  have  authority  in  religion  were  revealed 
hf  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  men  composed 
oihen  by  historical  diligence,  as  the  prophets 
<M  these  by  inspiration.  And  these  two  classes 
sf  books  are  so  distinct,  that  it  is  only  by  those 
YnMea  by  inspiration  that  we  are  to  suppose 
that  Ood,  thnni^  them,  is  speaking  unto  us. 
The  one  class  is  usefiil  for  fulnos  of  know- 
hd|e ;  the  otber^  for  authority  in  religion ;  in 
vmeh  authority  the  canon  is  preserved." 

3.  But  a^ain :  it  may  be  maintained,  without 
•ay  prejwhce  to  the  completeness  of  the  canon, 
Ihit  there  may  have  been  inspired  writings 
which  were  not  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
the  cbuich  in  all  ages,  but  composed  by  the 
pro|I>hets  for  some  speoial  oooasion*  These 
wntiiigi  though  inspired,  were  not  canonical. 
They  were  temporary  in  their  design;  and 
when  that  was  accomplished,  they  were  no 
ki^  needed.  We  know  that  the  propheU 
^▼ered,  by  insfiirauon,  many  discourses  to 
the  people,  of  waieh  we  have  not  a  traoe  on 
twoid.  Many  true  prophets  are  mentioned, 
vhs  Wrote  nothing  that  we  know  of;  ana 
MversI  are  menti<»edr  whose  names  are  not 
ijn  given.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Apostles. 

very  few  of  them  hod  any  concern  in  writing 
ttseiBonioal  Scriptures^  and  yet  they  all  pos- 


pknary  kupiration.  And  if  they  wtou 
letters  on  special  occasions,  to  the  ctmrches 
planted  by  tnem :  yet  these  were  not  designed 
for  the  perpetual  instniction  of  the  universal 
church.  Tnerefore,  Shemaiah,  and  Iddo,  and 
Nathan,  and  Ghui,  might  have  written  sonis 
things  by  inspiration  wnich  were  never  intend- 
ed to  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  there  certainly  existed  such 
temporary  inspired  writings :  afl  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  maintained  is,  that,  supposing  sucji 
to  have  existed,  which  b  not  improbtu^le.  |t 
does  not  follow  that  the  canon  is  incompietf 
by  reason  of  their  loss.  - 

4.  The  last  remark  in  relation  to  the  boojfs 
of  the  Okl  Testament  supposed  to  be  lost  is 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  have  several 
of  them  now  in  the  canon,  under  another  name. 
The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles, 
were,  probably,  not  written  by  one,  but  by  a 
succession  of  prophets.  There  ^  is  reason  tc 
believe  that,  until  the  canon  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture was  closed,  the  succession  of  prophete 
was  never  interrupted.  Whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  be  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  to 
any  book  already  received  inio  the  canon,  they 
were  competent  to  annex ;  or,  whatever  annal» 
or  histories  it  was  the  puipose  of  Grod  to  have 
transmitted  to  posterity,  they  would  be  direct- 
ed and  inspired  to  prepare.  Thus,  different 
parts  of  these  books  might  have  been  penned 
by  Gad,  Nathan,  Iddo,  Shemaiah,  &c.  Tliat 
some  parts  of  these  histories  were  prepared  by 
prophets,  we  have  clear  proof  in  one  instance: 
forlsaian  has  inserted  in  his  prophecy  several 
chapters  which  are  contained  in  3  Kings,  and 
which,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were 
originally  written  by  himself.  The  Jewish 
doctors  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  of  Jasher 
is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
whole  law.  The  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  be  no 
other  than  the  book  of  Numbers. 

Thus,  it  sufficiently  appears  from  an  exami- 
nation of  particulars,  that  there  exists  no  evi- 
dence that  any  canonical  book  of  the  Okl 
Testament  has  been  lost.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  many  general  considerations 
of  great  weight  which  go  to  prove  that  no  part 
of  the  ScripUires  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  lost.  The  translation  of  these  books  into 
Gkeek  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  books 
existed  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the 
advent  of  Christ.  And,  above  all,  the  unquali- 
fied testimony  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Clirist  and  ids  Apostles,  ou^ht 
to  satisfy  us  that  we  have  lost  none  of  the  in- 
spired books  of  the  canon.  The  Scriptures  arc 
constantly  referred  to,  and  quoted  as  infallible 
authority  bv  them,  as  we  have  before  shown. 
These  oracles  were  committed  to  the  Jews  as 
a  sacred  deposit,  and  thej  arc  never  chared 
with  unfoithfUlness  in  this  trust  The  Scrip- 
tures are  declared  to  have  been  written  **  for 
our  learning ;"  and  no  intimation  is  given  that 
they  had  ever  been  mutilated,  or  in  any  degree 
corrupted. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  the  same  autbM 
proceeds :  With  respect  to  the  New  Tsstam«|il| 
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I  ■»  ready  to  oonceda,  as  was  bdbfe  doMi 
that  there  may  have  been  books  writtea  by  m- 
apirod  men  tlutt  have  been  lost ;  lor  iaapiittlion 
waa  ooeasional,  not  oonalant ;  and  oonfined  to 
matters  of  fiuth,  and  not  affoided  on  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  or  in  matters  of  mere  scienee. 
And  if  such  writings  hare  been  kist,  the  eanon 
of  Scripture  has  suffered  no  more  by  this 
means,  than  by  the  loss  of  any  other  unmspir- 
ed  booia.  But  again:  I  am  willing  to  go  fiur- 
ther,  and  say  that  it  is  possible  {although  I 
know  no  eridenee  of  the  fact)  that  some  tfaines, 
written  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  lor 
a  particular  occasion,  and  to  reetiry  some  dis- 
order in  a  particular  church,  may  have  been 
lost,  without  injury  to  the  canon.  For,  since 
much  that  the  Apostles  preached  by  inspiration 
is  undoubtedly  lost,  so  tnere  is  no  reason  why 
eyery  word  which  they  wrote  must  necessarily 
be  preserved,  and  form  a  part  of  the  canonieal 
volume.  For  example:  suppose  that  when  St. 
Paul  said,  "  I  wrote  to  you  m  an  epistle  not  to 
company  with  fornicators."  1  Cor.  v,  9,  he  re- 
ferred to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written  to 
the  Corinthians,  before  the  one  now  called  the 
First;  it  might  never  have  been  intended  that 
this  letter  should  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
canon ;  for  although  it  treated  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  Christian  faith  or  practice,  yet,  an 
occasion  having  arisen,  in  a  short  time,  of 
treating  these  subjects  more  at  large,  every 
thing  in  that  epistle  (supposing  it  ever  to  have 
been  written)  may  have  oeen  mcluded  in  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  which  are  now 
in  the  canon. 

L  The  first  argument  to  prove  that  no  ca- 
nonical book  has  been  lost,  is  derived  from  the 
watchful  care  of  providence  over  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Now,  to  suppose  that  a  book  writ- 
ten by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  canon,  which  is 
the  rule  of  faith  to  the  church,  should  be  ut- 
terly and  irrecoverably  lost,  is  surely  not  very 
honourable  to  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  and  in  no 
way  consonant  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
his  dispensations,  in  regard  to  his  precious 
truth.  There  is  eood  reason  to  think  that,  if 
Gbd  saw  it  neednd.  and  for  the  edification  of 
the  church,  that  sucn  books  should  be  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
his  providence  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
preserve  them  from  destruction.  We  do  know 
that  this  treasure  of  divine  truth  has  been,  in 
all  ages,  and  in  the  worst  times,  the  special 
care  of  God,  or  not  one  of  the  sacred  books 
would  now  be  in  existence.  And  if  one  ca- 
nonical book  might  be  lost  through  the  nef  li- 
fwnce  or  unfaithfulness  of  men,  why  not  ul  1 
And  thus  the  end  of  Gh)d,  in  making  a  revela- 
tion  of  his  will,  might  have  been  defeated. 
But  whatever  other  corruptions  have  crept  into 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  churches,  it  does  not 
4i,ppear  that  either  of  them,  as  a  body,  ever  in- 
eunred  the  censure  of  having  been  careless  in 
.pieserving  the  oracles  of  (Sod,  Our  Saviour 
never  charges  the  Jews,  who  perverted  the 
Mcrad  Scriptures  to  their  own  rum,  with  hav- 
ing lost  any  portion  of  the  sacred  deposit  in- 
.tnsted  to  them.    History  informs  us  of  the 


fiei«o  and  aMiignaat  design  of  Antkifhw 
Epiphaaes,  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  ss* 
crra  volume ;  but  the  same  history  assuns  «• 
that  the  Jewish  popple  manifested  a  heroic 
fortitude  and  invincible  patience  in  resisting 
and  defeating  his  impions  purpose.  Thef 
chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  and  wSet 
a  cruel  death,  than  to  deUver  up  the  copies  of 
the  sacred  volume  in  their  possession.  And 
the  same  spirit  was  manifested,  and  with  tbs 
same  result,  ia  the  Dioelesian  peiseeution  of 
the  Christians.  Every  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
literate the  sacred  writings  of  Christians ;  and 
multitudes  suffered  death  for  refusing  to  deliver 
up  the  New  Testament.  Some,  indeed,  over^ 
come  by  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  persecution,  did, 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  consent  to  surreoder 
the  holy  book;  but  they  were  evier  ailerweid 
called  traitors;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  any  of  them  could  be  received 
again  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  after 
a  long  repentance,  and  the  most  humbling 
confessions  of  their  fault.  .Now,  if  any  canoni- 
cal book  was  ever  lost,  it  must  have  been  in 
these  early  times,  when  the  word  of  Grod  was 
valued  far  above  life,  and  when  every  Christian 
stood  ready  to  seal  the  truth  with  his  blood. 

3.  Another  argument  which  appears  to  mc 
to  be  convincing  is,  that  in  a  little  time,  all  tlie 
sacred  books  were  dispersed  over  the  whole 
worid.  If  a  book  had,  by  some  accident  or 
violence,  been  destroyed  in  one  region,  the  loss 
could  soon  have  been  repaired,  by  sending  for 
copies  to  other  countries.  The  oonsiderations 
just  mentioned  would,  I  presmne,  be  satisfae* 
tory  to  all  candid  minds,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
supposed  that  there  is  evidence  that  some  things 
were  written  by  the  Apostles  which  are  not 
now  in  the  canon.  We  have  already  referred 
to  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  St  Paul 
is  supposed  to  have  written  to  them,  previously 
to  the  writing  of  those  which  we  now  posses^ 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  St.  raul  ever  did  write  such  an  epistle; 
for  not  one  ancient  writer  makes  the  least  men- 
tion of  any  such  letter,  nor  is  thcare  any  where 
to  be  found  any  citation  from  it,  or  any  refers 
ence  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  in 
which  all  the  fathers  concur,  as  with  one  voice, 
that  St.  Paul  wr6te  no  more  than  fourteen  epis^ 
ties,  all  of  which  we  now  have.  But  still,  St 
Paul's  own  declaration  stands  in  the  way  of 
our  opinion :  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  epistk,^' 
1  Cor.  V,  9,  U.  The  words  in  the  original  are, 
*£ypaipa  i/i<y  iv  r§  hn^ro^i  the  literal  version  of 
which  is,  "  I  have  wriuen  to  you  in  the  epis^ 
tie,"  or  "  in  this  epistle ;"  that  is,  in  the  former 
part  of  it ;  where,  in  fact,  we  find  the  very  thing 
which  he  says  that  he  had  written.  See  1  Cor. 
V,  2,  5,  6.  But  it  is  thought  by  learned  and 
judicious  commentators,  that  the  words  follow- 
mg,  Nvvi  il  iypaipa  inip^  "  But  now  I  have  writ- 
ten unto  you,"  require  thai  we  should  understand 
the  former  clause,  as  relating  to  some  fonner 
time;  but  a  careful  attention  to  the  context 
will  convince  us  that  this  reference  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  The  Apostle  had  told  then 
in  the  beginning;  of  the  chanteri  to  avoid  the 
company  of  fornicators^  Ac ;  out  it  is  manifci^. 
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froBtk  teith  vani^.tet  bfr  MpidbcnM  t)Mi 
hu  mwiihig  Blight  I*  MiMUNientoodr  by  ex- 
lendiaf  the  pioiubiuoa  t09  W,  to  as  to  deolia* 
aii  iflteicouise  with  Uie  world ;  (h«refi>m.  be 
re^Mis  what  he  bed  aaid,  end  infoma  ibcm 
ihk  k  had  reUtion  only  to  the  piofeesora  of 
Cbisiwuiay,  who  sbouU  be  guilty  of  eueb  Tioee. 
TW  vbole  mey  be  thus  pwaphraaal:  **  I  wrote 
toyoa  above  in  my  letter,  that  you  should  ee- 
jnnie  from  tboae  who  were  iomiceton,  end 
iha  7«i  should  purge  them  out  as  old  ieayeo; 
but,  feariog  lest  you  should  nisappreliend  my 
wui^g,  by  inierring  that  I  have  oireetsd  you 
:o«ffoidall  mteroowrse  with  the  Heathen  around 
VQB,  who  are  addicted  to  these  shameful  ▼ioes, 
Tlseh  would  make  it  necessary  that  you  should 
pomof  the  world,  1  now  inform  you  that  my 
onoiiig  ia^  that  you  do  not  associate  £imiliar- 
•y  vkh  any  who  make  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tiasitr,  and  yet  continue  in  these  eril  prac- 
'M,  In  confimation  of  this  interpretation, 
Te  can  adduce  the  old  Syriao  Tersion,  which, 
hifint  been  made  soon  after  the  days  of  the 
Aposdea,  is  good  testimony  in  relation  to  this 
a^oer  of  fei^  In  this  venerable  version,  the 
eeiain*  of  the  eleventh  verse  is  thus  given : 
"  This  is  what  I  have  written  unto  you,"  or, 
"the  Byaning  of  what  I  have  written  unto 

The  only  other  passace  in  the  New  Testa* 

neat  whicb  has  been  uougfal  to  refer  to  an 

ymkofSLFmud  not  now  extant,  is  that  in 

Colosuans  iv,  16 :  "  And  when  this  epistle  is 

read  usong  you,  cause  also  that  it  be  read  in 

the  dntdi  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  tn  like- 

vue  nsd  the  epi^ie  from  Laodicea.^'     But 

whtt evidence  is  there  that  Sl  Paul  ever  wrote 

ui  niale  to  the  Laodieeans  1    The  text  on 

which  this  opinion  has  been  founded,  in  an« 

ciem  and  modern  times,  correctly  interpreted. 

ju  so  rich  import.    The  words  m  the  original 

U«,cii  t^  u  Ajuiuulmt  Urn  col  iMtU  dtrMdrt,  "and 

that  yeitiawise  rend  the  epistfe  from  Laodicea," 

^^  IT,  16.    These  words  hare  been  differently 

^aIkb:  far,  by  them  some  understand  that  an 

cpiak  had  been  written  by  St.   Paul  to  the 

^^o^Mass,  which  he  desired  might  be  read  in 

|he  ehttth  at  Colosse.    Chrysostom  seems  to 

^^  uukvstood  them  thus ;  and  the  Romish 

*'iicn  almost  universally  have  adopted  this 

1«noiL    "Theiefoie,"  says  Bellarmine,  "it 

ucenain  that  St.   Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodi- 

<aQi  is  now  lost."    And  tneir  opinion  is  fa- 

*^»nd  by  the  Latin  Yulgate,  where  we  read, 

^»?v  Laodieemawm,  *'  that  which  is  of  the 

^^^^oftsjuf  but  even  these  words  admit  of 

*°<*her  construction.    Many  learned  Protest- 

"^i  also,  have  embraced  the  same  interpret- 

^;  while  others  suppose  that  St.  Paul  nere 

^^  to  the  epistle  to  the  Ejihesians,  which 

-^  think  he  sent  to  the  Laodieeans,  and  that 

^.  pRsem  inscription  is  spurious.    But  that 

^'w  of  these  opinions  is  correct,  may  be 

'*'>*?«l  very  probable.    That  St.  Paul  could 

^  Htesd,  by  the  language  used  in  the  pas- 

*^  seder  consideration,  an  epistle  written  by 

™"«i^  will  ttopear  by  the  following  arg^- 

5*^-  (L)  8l  Paul  could  not,  with  any  propne- 

7«  ^^eeb,  have  caUed  an  ^istle  wntten  by 


himanlf  and  asnt  \b  the  Laodieeans.  att  eoiaili 
fr4m  Laodioaa.  He  certainly  would  have  aaid^' 
wmH  AsWf cMsy,  [lo  Xjaodicea,]  or  some  such  thing. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  any  • 
individual,  or  to  any  soeaety,  denominated  aa 
epistle  firem  them  1  (3.)  if  the  epistle  referred 
to  in  this  passacehad  been  one  written  by  St. 
Paul,  it  would  have  been  meet  natural  for  him 
to  call  it  his  epistle;  and  this  would  haTe  ren- 
deifid  his  meaning  inciqiable  of  misconstrue'' 
tion.  (3.)  All  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  fecL  sjMi  who  were  well  acquainted  wiui  St. 
Paul's  history  and  writings,  never  mention  any 
suoh  epistle :  neither  Clement,  Hennas,  nor  the 
Syriac  interpreter,  knew  any  thing  of  such  aa 
epistle  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  may  te  asked,  To 
what  epiatle,  then,  does  St.  Paul  refer  1  It 
seems  safest  in  suoh  a  ease,  where  testimony 
is  deficient^  to  foUow  the  literal  sense  of  tn» 
words,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  an  epistle 
written  by  the  Laodieeans,  probably  to  him- 
self^ which  he  had  sent  to  the  Golossians,  to- 
gether with  his  own  epistle,  for  their  perusat 

CA2iTICLES,  tk€  book  of,  in  Hebrew, 
o^ttvn  nvr,  the  tong:  of  tongs.  The  chureh, 
as  well  as  the  synagogue,  received  this  book 
generally  as  canonic^  The  royal  author  a^ 
pears,  in  the  typical  spirit  of  his  times,  to  havu 
designed  to  render  a  ceremonial  appointment 
descriptive  of  a  spiritual  relation ;  and  this  aonp 
is  aceordingly  considered,  by  iudicious  writerS| 
to  be  a  mysticcd  allegory  of  tnat  sort  which  in- 
duees  a  more  sublime  sense  on  historical  truth*, 
and  which,  by  thedeseription  of  human  events, 
shadows  out  divine  circumstances.  The  sacred 
writers  were,  by  Qod^s  condescension,  author- 
ized to  illustrate  his  strict  and  intimate  rek^ 
tion  to  the  church,  by  the  figure  of  a  marriase; 
and  the  emblem  must  have  been  strikingly  be- 
coming and  expressive  to  the  conceptions  ot 
the  Jews,  since  they  annexed  ideas  of  peculiar 
mystery  to  this  appointment,  and  imagined  the 
marriage  union  to  be  a  counterpart  representa- 
tion of  some  original  pattern  in  heaven.  Henoe 
it  was  performed  among  them  with  very  pecit> 
liar  ceremonies  and  solemnity,  with  every 
thing  that  could  give  dignity  and  importance 
to  its  rites.  Solomon,  therefore,  in  celebrat- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  marriaee,  was 
naturally  led,  by^  a  train  of  correspondent  re- 
flections, to  consider  that  roiritual  connection 
which  it  was  oflen  employed  to  symbolize ;  and 
the  idea  must  have  been  the  more  forcibly  sug* 
gested  to  him,  as  he  was  at  this  period  prepar- 
ing to  build  a  temple  to  Gkxl,  and  thereby  to 
furnish  a  visible  representation  of  the  Hebrew 
church.  The  spiritual  allegoiy  thus  worked 
up  by  Solomon  to  its  highest  ])erf6Ction,  was 
very  consistent  with  the  prophetic  style,  whidk 
was  accustomed  to  predict  evangelical  blessings 
by  such  parabolical  figures ;  and  Solomon  was 
more  immediately  Aimished  with  a  pattern  for 
this  representation  by  the  author  of  the  forty- 
fifth  Psahn,  who  describes,  in  a  compendioui 
allegory,  the  same  future  connection  oetween 
Christ  and  his  church. 

2.  But  though  the  work  be  certainlv  an  alle- 
gorical representation,  many  learned  men,  m 
an  unrestrained  eagerness  to  explain  the  iong^ 
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I  mm  ready  to  concede,  as  wm  befiwe  done, 
that  there  may  have  been  booke  writtea  by  an* 
apired  men  tkua  have  been  lost ;  lor  iaepiittlion 
was  ooeasional,  not  conetant ;  and  confined  to 
roattere  of  fiuth,  and  not  afforded  on  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  or  in  matters  of  mere  science. 
And  if  such  writings  have  been  lost,  the  canon 
of  Scripture  has  sufiered  no  mora  by  this 
means,  than  by  the  loss  of  any  other  onmspir- 
ed  books.  But  again:  I  am  willing  to  go  mv 
iher,  and  say  that  it  is  possible  (although  I 
know  no  evidenoe  of  the  fact)  that  some  thmgs, 
written  under  the  influence  of  inroiration,  for 
a  particular  occasion,  and  to  reetiry  some  dis- 
order in  a  particular  church,  may  have  bera 
loot,  without  injury  to  the  canon.  For,  since 
much  that  the  Apostles  preached  by  inspiration 
is  undoubtedly  lost,  so  tnere  is  no  reason  why 
every  word  which  they  wrote  must  necessarily 
be  preserved,  and  form  a  part  of  the  canonical 
volume.  For  example:  suppose  that  when  St. 
Paul  said,  '*  I  wrote  to  you  m  an  epistle  not  to 
company  with  fornicators."  1  Cor.  v,  9,  he  re- 
fened  to  an  epistle  whicn  he  had  written  to 
the  Corinthians,  before  the  one  now  called  the 
First;  it  might  never  have  been  intended  that 
this  letter  should  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
c^Qon ;  for  although  it  treated  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  Christian  foith  or  practice,  yet,  an 
occasion  having  arisen,  in  a  short  time,  of 
treating  these  subjects  more  at  large,  every 
thing  m  that  epistle  (supposing  it  ever  to  have 
been  written)  may  have  oeen  mcluded  in  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  which  are  now 
Jo  the  canon. 

L  The  first  argument  to  prove  that  no  ca- 
nonical  book  has  oeen  lost,  is  derived  from  the 
watchful  care  of  providence  over  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Now,  to  suppose  that  a  book  writ- 
ten by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  canon,  which  is 
the  rule  of  foith  to  the  church,  should  be  ut- 
terly and  irrecoverably  lost,  is  surely  not  very 
honourable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  in  no 
way  consonant  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
his  dispensations,  in  rcgaxd  to  his  precioua 
truth.  There  is  jp;ood  reason  to  think  that,  if 
God  saw  it  needml.  and  for  the  edification  of 
the  church,  that  sucn  books  should  be  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
his  providence  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
preserve  them  from  destruaion.  We  do  know 
that  this  treasure  of  divine  truth  has  been,  in 
all  ages,  and  in  the  worst  times,  the  special 
care  of  God.  or  not  one  of  the  sacred  oooks 
would  now  oe  in  existence.  And  if  one  ca- 
nonical book  might  be  lost  through  the  nef  li- 
fwnce  or  unfaithfulness  of  men,  why  not  ml  1 
And  thus  the  end  of  Gkxl,  in  making  a  revela- 
tion  of  his  will,  might  nave  been  defeated. 
But  whatever  other  corruptions  have  crept  into 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  churches,  it  does  not 
Jippear  that  either  of  them,  as  a  body,  ever  in- 
eURcd  the  censure  of  having  been  careless  in 
.preserving  the  oracles  of  (£id.  Our  Saviour 
■ever  charges  the  Jews,  who  perverted  the 
-Mcred  Scriptures  to  their  own  rum,  with  hav* 
img  lost  any  portion  of  the  sacred  deposit  in- 
.tnsted  to  them.    History  informs  us  of  the 


fienee  and   aMiignaat  design  of  AmSorhss 
Epiphaoea,  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  is* 
CM  volume;  but  the  same  history  assorM  w 
that  the  Jewish  people  manifested  a  heroic 
fortitude  and  invincible  patience  in  resistm^ 
and  defeating   his    impious   pirpose.    Thef 
chose  rather  to  saorifiee  their  lives,  and  roffer 
a  oruel  deaith,  than  to  deliver  up  iht  copies  of 
the  sacred  volume  in  their  possession.    And 
the  same  spirit  was  manifested,  and  with  thi 
same  result,  in  the  Diocleaian  persecution  of 
the  Christians.    Every  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
literate the  sacred  writings  of  Christians ;  end 
multitudes  suffered  death  for  refusing  to  deliver 
up  the  New  Testament.    Some,  indeed,  over- 
come by  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  persecution,  did, 
in  the  nour  of  temptation,  consent  to  aurrendcr 
the  holy  book;  but  they  were  ever  aflerwajd 
called  traitors;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  any  of  them  coukl  be   received 
again  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  after 
a  long  repentance,  and  the  most  humbling 
confessions  of  their  fault.  ^  Now,  if  any  canoni- 
cal book  was  ever  lost,  it  moat  have  been  in 
these  early  times,  when  the  word  of  God  was 
valued  far  above  life,  and  when  every  Christitn 
stood  ready  to  teal  the  truth  with  his  blood. 

2.  Another  argument  which  appears  to  rac 
to  be  convincing  is,  that  in  a  little  time,  all  tbe 
sacred  books  were  dispersed  over  the  whole 
world.    If  a  book  had,  by  some  accident  or 
violence,  been  destroyed  in  one  region,  the  loss 
could  soon  have  been  repaired,  by  sending  for 
copies  to  other  countries.    The  considerations 
just  mentioned  would,  I  presume,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  candid  minds,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
supposed  that  there  is  evidence  that  some  things 
were  written  by  the  Apostles  which  are  not 
now  in  the  canon.    We  have  already  referred 
to  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  St.  Paul 
is  supposed  to  have  written  to  them,  previously 
to  the  writing  of  those  which  we  now  posses^ 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  St.  raul  ever  did  write  such  an  epistle; 
for  not  one  ancient  writer  makes  the  leaat  men- 
tion of  any  such  letter,  nor  is  there  any  where 
to  be  found  any  citation  from  it,  or  any  refc^ 
ence  to  iL     It  is  a  matter  <of  testimony,  in 
which  all  the  fathers  concur,  as  with  one  voice, 
that  St.  Paul  wr6te  no  more  than  fourteen  epis- 
tles, all  of  which  we  now  have.    But  still,  St 
Paul's  own  declaration  stands  in  the  way  of 
our  opinion :  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  epistle," 
1  Cor.  V,  9,  U.    The  woids  in  the  original  are, 
"Eypoipa  iiu9  iv  r§  twiwra^:  the  literal  version  of 
which  is,  "  I  have  written  to  you  in  the  epis- 
tle," or  "  in  this  epiflte ;"  that  is,  in  the  former 
part  of  it ;  where,  in  fact,  we  find  the  very  thing 
which  he  says  that  he  had  written.    See  1  Cor. 
V,  2,  5, 6.    But  it  is  thought  by  learned  tca^ 
judicious  commentators,  that  the  words  follow- 
mg,  NvW  61  iypaifw  ^/lif,  "  But  now  I  have  writ- 
ten unto  you,"  require  that  we  should  understand 
the  former  clause,  as  relating  to  some   formei 
time;  but  a  careful  attention  to  the  contexi 
will  convince  us  that  this  reference  is  by  m 
means  necessary.    The  Apostle  had  told  then 
in  the  beginning;  of  the  chapter^  to  avoid  tin 
company  of  forwcalors,  Ac;  but  it  is  monift^ 
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tnmAfi  iMtb  «eni%  tet  b5  uppmlieiiM  Uuit 
hif  mnmg  m^  \h  nUuiKleritood,  hf  ex- 
tciv(iaf  Um  pvoiubilioa  to9  i«r,  to  as  to  deolNM 
att  moKKHint  with  the  world ;  (herefost.  he 
ngmns  what  ht  had  aaid,  and  infoims  them 
thit  it  hod  icUtion  only  to  the  professora  of 
CWaKianity,  who  should  be  (uiUy  of  euch  vieeii. 
Thftwboleroay  bethuapantphrMed:  "I wrote 
toyoa  above  in  my  letter,  that  you  ahouU  ae- 
pame  from  thoae  who  wen  iomicatora,  and 
ikt  yoa  should  purge  them  out  aa  old  leayea; 
bott  mring  lest  you  should  mUapprehjend  my 
Miiupg,  b^  inferring  that  I  have  directed  you 
to  Moid  all  interoourae  with  the  Heathen  around 
jjoL,  who  are  addicted  to  these  shameful  vioea, 
which  would  make  it  necesaarv  that  you  should 
goootof  the  world,  I  now  inKnrm  you  that  my 
neaaing  is,  that  you  do  not  associate  familiar- 
\f  with  any  who  make  a  profession  of  Chris^ 
taaity,  and  yet  continue  in  theae  eril  prao* 
tioaa"  In  confinoation  of  thia  interpretation, 
we  can  adduce  the  oU  Syrian  version,  which, 
hafioc  been  made  soon  after  the  daya  of  the 
Apiwttet,  is  good  teatimony  in  relation  to  this 
matter  of  fact.  In  this  venerable  version,  the 
aHSBiB^  of  the  eleventh  verse  is  thus  given : 
"  This  »  what  I  have  written  unto  you,"  or, 
"the  Bieaaing  of  what  I  have  written  unto 
70a." 

The  only  other  pasaaee  in  the  New  Testa- 
3Hitt  which  has  been  tnoughl  to  refer  to  an 
QNiUe  of  Sl  Paul  not  now  extant,  ia  that  in 
Cdflsaians  iv,  16:  "And  when  this  epiatle  ia 
lead  among  you,  cause  aiao  that  it  be  read  in 
the  ebuch  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  Uke- 
wiie  read  the  episrie  from  Laodicea."  But 
whateridence  is  there  that  Sl  Paul  ever  wrote 
an  ainle  to  the  Laodioeansl  The  text  on 
whicti  thia  opinion  has  been  founded,  in  an- 
oeat  and  nmderfi  times,  correctly  interpreted. 
''~  ao  such  import.  The  words  m  the  original 
Mtir^U  A^utitmt  7»«  «cl  Ijuft  dvayinSrc,  **ai 
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that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistfe  from  Laodicea,'' 
CoL  IV,  16.  These  words  have  been  differently 
taken;  for,  by  them  some  understand  that  an 
Wlc  had  been  written  bf  St.  Paul  to  the 
Laodieeans,  which  he  desired  might  be  read  in 
tke  church  at  Colosse.  Chrysostom  seems  to 
^re  onderstood  them  thus:  and  the  Romish 
wrilara  almost  universally  have  adopted  this 
opioion.  '<  Therelbre,"  says  Bellarmine,  "  it 
iiocrtain  that  St.  PauFs  epistle  to  the  Lisodi- 
ccaas  is  now  lost."  And  tneir  opinion  is  fa- 
^^wred  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where  we  read, 
«ttf«  Laodicensium,  *'  that  which  is  of  the 
Lssdiceons;"  but  even  these  worcfs  admit  of 
UMther  construction.  Many  leahied  Protest- 
u|(a,  also,  have  embraced  the  same  interpret- 
*Uon;  while  others  suppose  that  St.  Paul  here 
nftn  to  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
diey  think  he  sent  to  the  Laodieeans,  and  that 
^  presem  inscription  is  spurious.  But  that 
neuer  of  these  opinions  is  correct,  may  be 
Deadcred  very  probable.  That  St.  Paul  could 
not  mtead,  by  the  language  used  in  the  paa- 
2^  onder  consideration,  an  epistle  written  by 
toieM;  will  appear  by  the  following  arg^- 
■M^:  (1.)  Sl  Paul  could  not,  with  any  propne- 
tf  of  ipeeeh,  have  caUed  an  ^iatla  wntt«n  by 


himMiC  and  aent  t»  the  Laodioeaaa,  all  epialk 
ff4m  Laodiflaa.  He  certainly  would  hareaaid^' 
itfH  AaWuiM»,  [to  Laodicea,]  oc  someauch  thing. 
Who  aver  heard  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  any  • 
individual,  or  to  any  socaaty,  denominated  an 
epiatle  from  them  %  (2.)  if  the  epistle  referred 
to  in  this  passage  had  been  one  written  by  Sc 
Paul,  it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  him 
to  call  it  hia  epistle;  and  this  would  have  ren-' 
dered  his  meaning  incapable  of  misconstrue'* 
tion.  (3.)  All  thiMe  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  fact,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  St. 
Paul's  history  and  writings,  never  mention  any 
such  epistle :  neither  Clement,  Hermas,  nortlie 
Syriae  interpreter,  knew  any  thing  of  such  aa 
epistle  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  may  be  asked,  To 
what  epistle,  then,  does  St.  Faul  reib*?  It 
seems  safeat  in  suoh  a  case^  where  teatimony 
is  ddieient,  to  follow  the  literal  sense  of  tmy 
words,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  an  apiatla 
written  by  the  Laodioeana,  probably  to  him- 
self which  he  had  sent  to  the  Colossians,  to- 
gether with  his  own  epistle,  for  their  perusal. 

CAZiTICLES,  Me  book  of,  in  Hebrew, 
s^n^m  nwr,  the  tong:  cf  songs.  The  chureh| 
as  well  as  the  synagogue,  received  this  book 
generally  aa  canonic^  ^  The  royal  author  a^ 
peon,  in  the  typical  spirit  of  his  times,  to  hava 
designed  to  render  a  ceremonial  appointment 
descriptive  of  a  spiritual  relation ;  and  this  aon^ 
ia  accordingly  considered,  by  iudicious  writers, 
to  be  a  mystical  allegory  of  tnat  sort  winch  m* 
duces  a  more  sublime  sense  on  historical  truths, 
and  which,  by  the  description  of  human  events, 
shadows  out  divine  circumstances.  The  sacred 
writers  were,  by  Gk>d*B  condescension,  author- 
ized to  illustrate  his  strict  and  inthnate  rsk^ 
tion  to  the  ehurch.  by  the  figure  of  a  marriaee; 
and  the  emblem  must  have  been  strikingly  be- 
coming and  expressive  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  Jews,  since  they  annexed  ideas  of  peculiar 
mystery  to  this  appointment,  and  imagined  the 
marriage  union  to  be  a  counterpart  representa- 
tion of  some  original  pattern  in  heaven.  Hence 
it  was  performed  among  them  with  very  pecit> 
liar  ceremonies  and  solemnity,  with  everjr 
thing  that  could  give  dignity  and  importance 
to  its  rites.  Solomon,  therefore,  in  cdebrat* 
ing  the  circumstances  of  his  marriaee,  was 
naturally  led,  by  a  train  of  correspondent  re- 
flections, to  consider  that  roiritual  connection 
which  it  was  often  employed  to  symbolize ;  and 
the  idea  must  have  been  the  more  forcibly  sug- 
^ted  to  him,  as  he  was  at  this  period  prepar- 
mg  to  build  a  temple  to  Gkxl,  and  thereby  to 
furnish  a  visible  representation  of  the  Hebrew 
church.  The  spiritual  allegory  thus  worked 
up  by  Solomon  to  its  highest  perfection,  was 
very  consistent  with  the  prophetic  style,  which 
was  accustomed  to  predict  evangelical  blessings 
by  such  parabolical  figures ;  and  Solomon  was 
more  immediately  fVimished  with  a  pattern  for 
this  representation  by  the  author  of  the  forty* 
fiflh  Psalm,  who  describes,  in  a  compendiou9 
alle^ry,  the  same  future  connection  oetween 
Chnst  and  his  church. 

2.  But  though  the  work  be  certainly  an  alW- 
gorical  representation,  many  learned  men,  m 
an  nnrestrained  eagerness  to  explain  the  aoogp 
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mm  hi  Ha  mintrtest  and  most  obfcui^  partica- 
lora,  have  too  far  indulged  their  imaginations ; 
and.  by  endeavouring  too  nicely  to  reconcile 
the  literal  with  thb  spiritual  sense,  have  been 
led  beyond  the  boundaries  which  a  reverence 
ibr  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  ever  prescribe. 
,The  ideas  which  the  sacred  writers  furnish  con- 
eemin^  the  mystical  relation  between  Christ 
and  his  church,  though  well  accommodated  to 
our  apprehensions  ^  the  allusion  of  a  mar- 
riage union,  are  too  general  to  illustrate  every 
particular  contained  in  this  poem,  which  may 
oe  supposed  to  have  been  intentionally  decorat- 
ed with  some  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  lite- 
ral construction.  When  tne  general  analogy 
is  obvious,  we  are  not  always  to  expect  minute 
fesemblance,  and  should  not  be  too  curious  in 
"seeking  for  obscure  and  recondite  allusions. 
Solomon,  in  the  glow  of  an  inspired  fancy,  and 
wraospicious  of  misconception  or  deliberate 
perversion,  describes  God  and  his  church,  with 
their  respective  attributes  and  graces,  under 
colouring  familiar  and  agreeable  to  mankind, 
and  exhibits  their  ardent  aifection  under  the 
authorized  figures  of  earthly  love.  No  simili- 
tude, indeed,  could  be  chosen  so  elegant  and 
apposite  for  the  illustration  of  this  intimate 
and  spiritual  alliance,  as  a  marriage  union,  if 
Considered  in  the  chaste  simplicity  of  its  first 
institution,  or  under  the  interesting  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  established  among 
the  Jews. 

3.  This  poem  may  be  considered,  as  to  its 
ftrm,  as  a  dramatic  poem  of  the  pastoral  kind. 
There  is  a  succession  of  time,  and  a  change  of 
place,  to  different  parts  of  the  palace  and  royal 
gardens.  The  persons  introduced  as  speakers, 
are  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  their  respect- 
ive attendants.  The  interchange  of  dialogue 
is  carri^  on  in  a  wild  and  digressive  manner ; 
but  the  speeches  are  adapted  to  the  persons  with 
appropriate  elegance.  The  companions  of  the 
bnde  compose  a  kind  of  chorus,  which  seems 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  afterward 
adopted  in  the  Grecian  tragedy.  Solomon  and 
his  queen  assume  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  style, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  communication  of 
their  sentiments.  The  poem  abounds  through- 
out with  beauties,  and  presents  every  where  a 
delightful  and  romantic  display  of  nature,  paint- 
ed at  its  most  interesting  season,  and  described 
with  every  oraamcnt  that  an  inventive  fancy 
could  furnish.  It  is  justly  entitled  Song  of 
Songs,  or  most  excellent  song,  as  beine  supe- 
rior to  any  that  an  uninspired  writer  comd  have 
produced,  and  tending,  if  properly  understood, 
to  purify  the  mind,  ana  to  elevate  the  affections 
ftom  earthly  to  heavenly  things. 

CAPERNAUM,  a  city  celebrated  in  the 
Gospels,  being  the  place  where  Jesus  usually 
resided  during  the  time  of  his  ministry.  It 
stood  on  the  sea  coast,  that  is,  on  the  coast  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee  in  the  borders  of  Zebulun 
imd  Naphtalim,  Matt,  iv,  15,  and  consequently 
toward  the  upper  part  of  it.  As  it  was  a  con- 
venient port  from  Galilee  to  any  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  this  might  bie  our  Lord's 
Ikkdaeement  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  most 
AMifltaiit  residence.     Upon  this  account  Ca- 
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pefAaom  wai  tA^Ay  honoured;  and  tho«|jh 
"exalted  unto  heaven,"  as  its  inhabifenila 
boasted,  because  it  made  no  proper  use  of  this 
signal  mvour  it  drew  from  hun  the  severe  de- 
nunciation, that  it  should  **  be  brought  down 
to  heU,"  Matt,  xi,  83.  This  sentence  of  de- 
struction has  been  fully  realized ;  the  ancient 
city  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  desolation. 
Burckhardt  supposes  the  ruins  called  Till 
Houm,  near  the  rivulet  called  El  Eshe,  to  be 
those  of  Capernaum.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
gives  this  place  the  name  of  Talhhewn,  de- 
scribes considerable  and  extensive  ruins;  the 
only  remains  of  those  edifices  which  exalted 
Capernaum  above  its  fellows. 

CAPPADOCIA,  is  called  in  Hebrew  Capk- 
tor.  Cappadocia  joix^ed  Galatia  on  the  east, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii,  d.  and  by  St.  Pelef, 
who  addresses  his  First  Epistle  to  the  dispersed 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia.  The  people  or  this  country 
were  fbrmeriy  infamous  for  their  vices;  but 
afler  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  it  pro- 
duced many  great  and  worthy  men;  among 
these  may  be  reckoned  Ghrcgory  Nazianzen, 
Gregory  Nvssen,  and  St.  Basil,  commonly 
styled  the  Great. 

CAPTIVES.  The  treatment  of  persons 
taken  in  war  among  ancient  nations  throws 
great  light  upon  many  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  eastern  conqueror  often  stripped  his  un- 
happy captives  naked,  shaved  their  heads,  and 
made  them  travel  in  that  condition,  exposed  to 
the  burning  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  by  day,  and 
the  chilling  cold  of  the  night.  Such  barbaroui 
treatment  was  to  modest  women  the  height  of 
cruelty  and  indignity ;  especially  to  those  who 
had  been  educated  in  softness  and  ele^nce, 
who  had  figured  in  all  the  superfluities  of^oma- 
mental  dress,  and  whose  faces  had  hardly  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  man.  The  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  mentions  this  as  the  hardest  part 
of  the  sufferings  in  which  female  captives  are 
involved :  **  The  Lord  will  expose  their  naked- 
ness." The  daughter  of  Zion  had  indulged  in 
all  the  softness  of  oriental  luxury  ;  but  the 
oflended  Jehovah  should  cause  her  unrelenting 
enemies  to  drag  her  forth  from  her  secret  cham- 
bers into  the  view  of  an  insolent  soldiery;  strip 
her  of  her  ornaments,  in  which  she  so  greatly 
delighted ;  take  away  her  splendid  and  costly 
garments,  discover  her  nakedness,  and  compel 
her  to  travel  in  that  miserable  plight  to  a  far 
distant  coimtry.  a  helpless  captive,  the  property 
of  a  cruel  lord.  Arrived  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  captives  were  often  purchased  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  Prophet  Joel  conaplains 
of  the  contemptuous  cheapness  in  which  the 
people  of  Israel  were  held  by  those  who  made 
them  captives:  "And  they  nave  cast  lotsfer 
my  people ;  and  have  given  a  boy  for  a  harlot 
aiid  sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that  they  might  drink. ' 
The  custom  of  casting  lots  for  the  captives 
taken  in  war  appears  to  have  prevailed  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  The  same 
allusion  occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah: 
"  Strangers  carried  away  cf^tive  his  fbrco^ 
and  fbreigners  entered  into  his  gates,  and  eaiC 
lou  upon  Jerosalemi"  Obadiah  U.    Withft> 
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Ml  to  the  Qreck% 

TiTphiodonu:^ 
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'flared  oat  by  lot  the  female  captlirefl  ■taadi 
Tb«  ipoib  dMded  with  an  equal  hand ; 
lidiio  hia eiyp  eonteya  hi* rifhtltal  a* 
p^ice  of  tliair  toili  and  nopliUaol'  tte 


1  B^  an  Inhuman  custom  which  ia  atiU  re- 
ubed  in  the  east,  the  eyes  of  captiTes  taken 
ill  Tar  were  not  seldom  put  out,  aometimes 
literally  scooped  or  dug  out  of  their  sockets. 
This  (h-eadfuj  calamity  Samson  had  to  endure 
fipm  the  unrelenting  Yengeancc  of  his  ene- 
iaie3.  In  a  posterior  age,  Zedekiah,  thclast 
kiog  of  Jodah  and  Benjamin,  after  bein^  com- 
pdud  to  behold  the  Tiolent  death  of  his  sons 
utd  nobility,  hud  bis  eyes  put  out,  and  was 
tarried  in  chains  to  Babvlon.  The  barbarous 
custom  long  surriTed  the  decline  and  fall  of 
ibe  Babvlonian  empire ;  for  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  history  of  Hindostan, 
tbe  captiye  princes  of  that  country  were  often 
(Rated  in  this  manner  by  their  more  fortunate 
rirals;  a  red  hot  iron  was  passed  over  their 
«]res,  which  eflfectually  deprived  them  of  sicht, 
Uil  at  the  same  time  of  their  title  and  abuity 
to  reip.  To  the  wretched  state  of  such  prison- 
n,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  alludes  in  a  noble  |Mre- 
uction,  vbere  he  describes  in  very  glowine 
^urs  the  character  and  work  of  tbie  promised 
Mfssiah:  '*  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  bro- 
i£G  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
^ves,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
wai  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  as  cap- 
hva  too  frequently  were  by  the  weight  of  their 
ntun. 

3-  It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  east- 
^  ifiiip,  to  command  their  captives  taken,  in 
*ar,  cmecially  those  that  had,  by  the  atrocious- 
aess  of  their  crimes,  or  the  stoutness  of  their 
'^Sistance,  greatly  provoked  their  indignation, 
to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  put  to 
«»ih  a  certain  part  of  them,  which  they  mca- 
"wi  with  a  line,  or  determined  by  lot.  This 
2*«n  was  not,  perhaps,  commonly  practised 
°T  ^  people  or  Gtod,  in  their  wars  with  the 
^'imi  around  them :  but  one  instance  is  re- 
»nfel  in  the  life  of  David,  who  inflicted  this 
Pcoishmeut  on  the  Moabites:  '*  And  he  smote 
noab,  and  measured  them  with  a  line,  casting 
wan  down  to  the  ground ;  even  with  two  lines 
•*»«ired  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one  full 
^-  to  keep  alive :  and  so  the  Moabites  became 
^^v^t  Krvants,  and  brought  gifts,"  3  Sam. 
^  2.  But  the  most  shocking  punishment 
^'^the  ingenious  cruelty  of  a  haughty  and 
^"{«cling  conqueror  ever  inflicted  on  me  mise- 
«^  captive,  is  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
^  l¥»k  of  the  iBneid;  and  which  even 
t  Honan^  inured  to  blood,  could  not  mention 
»Mo«i  honor:— 

if^amdaa  emdetj  pM facta  tmn' 

^|W«imSa  can  pafoc  thoae  execrable  llooea, 
5««bjeeta*  raflerioK«,  and  the  tyrant's  crimes ! 
g«MBod, thoae  mardera,  Oye  goda I  replace 

S.T.?'*  '^^^  **>'*  ^'^  ^^  imptoua  raea : 
j*  ivn«  and  the  dead  at  bia  command 
«cn  coupled  free  to  Ace,  and  hand  to  hand, 
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m,  etoksd  wUh  stsasb,  la  jestbsd  mnbnaas  lia4 

Thn  Uoferiac  wretches  pined  awaj,  and  died." 

Dbtdbm. 

It  is  to  this  deplorable  condition  of  a  eaptivi 
that  the  Apostle  refers,  in  that  pathetic  exdflc 
mation,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  I  whi» 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1" 
Who  shall  rescue  roe,  miserable  captive  aal 
am,  from  this  continual  burden  of  sin  which  I 
carry  about  with  me;  and  which  is  cumber- 
some and  odious,  as  a  dead  carcass  bound  to  a 
living  body,  to  be  dragged  along  with  it  wherft* 
ever  it  goes  1 

CAPTIVITY.  God  generally  punished  tfat 
sins  and  infidelities  of  m  Jews  oy  difierent 
captivities  or  servitudes.  The  first  captivity 
is  that  of  Esypt,  from  which  they  were  d^ 
livered  by  Moses,  and  which  should  be  con** 
sidered  rather  as  a  permission  of  providence, 
than  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  Six  captiviiiat 
are  reckoned  during  the  government  by  judges : 
the  first,  under  Unuahanrishathaim,  kin^  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  continued  about  eight 
years;  the  second,  under Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
from  which  the  Jews  were  delivered  by  Ehud; 
the  third,  under  the  Philistines,  from  which 
they  were  rescued  by  Shamgar;  the  fourth, 
under  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  Srom  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barqk;  the 
fifth,  under  the  Midianites,  from  which  Gideon 
freed  them ;  and  the  sixth,  under  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Philistines,  during  the  judicatures  of 
Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Aodon,  Eli.  Samson, 
and  Samuel.  But  the  greatest  and  most  ra- 
markable  captivities  were  those  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  under  their  regal  government. 

CAPTivrriEs  OF  IsnABt.  In  the  year  of  tha 
world  3264,  Tiglath-pileser  took  several  cities, 
and  carried  away  captives,  principally  from  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  2  Kings  xv,  29.  In  the  year  of  the 
world  3^283.  Shaknaneser  took  and  destroyed 
Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  trans- 

{)lanted  the  tribes  that  had  been  spared  by  Tig- 
ath-pileser,  to  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
2  Kings  xviii,  10,  II.  It  is  generally  believed, 
there  was  no  return  of  the  ten  tribes  from  this 
second  captivity.  But  when  we  examine  care* 
fully  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  we  find  a 
return  of  at  least  a  ^at  part  of  Israel  from 
the  captivity  clearly  pointed  out.  Hosea  says, 
"  They  shall  tremble  as  a  bird  out  of  Egypt, 
and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria ;  and 
I  will  place  them  in  their  houses,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Hosea  xi,  11.  Amos  says,  "  And  I  will 
bring  again  my  people  Israel  from  their  cap- 
tivity :  they  shall  build  their  niined  cities  and 
inhabit  them,"  d^,  Amos  ix,  14.  Obadiah 
observes,  "  The  captivity  of  this  host  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  possess  that  of  the  Ca* 
naanites,"  &c,  Obadiah  18,  19.  To  the  same 
purpose  speak  the  other  Prophets.  '*  The  Lord 
shall  assemble  the  outcast  of  Israel,  and  sather 
together  the  dispersed  of  Judah,"  Isa.  xi,  13, 13 
E^kiel  received  an  order  from  Grod  to  take  two 
pieces  of  wood,  and  write  on  one,  "  For  Judah 
and  for  the  children  of  Israel :"  and  on  the 
other.  **  For  Joseph  and  for  all  the  house  of 
Israel ;"  and  to  jom  these  two  pieces  of  wood, 
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that  they  might  beeome  oml  and  dengjiiaCe  the 
reunion  of  Jodah  and  Israel,  Eaek.  xxxvii)  16. 
Jeremiah  ia  equally  express:  "The  house  of 
Jodah  shall  walk  with  toe  house  of  Israel;  and 
they  shall  come  together  out  of  the  north,  to 
the  land  which  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance 
to  their  fathers,"  Jer.  iii,  18.  See  also  Jer. 
vox,  7-9,  16,  17,  20 ;  xvi.  15 ;  xlix,  3,  Ac ; 
Zech.  ix,  13  ;  x,  6,  10 ;  Micah  ii,  12.  La  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  we  find  that 
Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,'  returned  from  the  captivity. 
Amonc  those  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
«e  redconed  some  of  E^hraim  and  Manasseh, 
who  settled  at  Jerusalem  with  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
iah.  When  Ezra  numbered  those  who  i^tumed 
from  the  captivity,  he  only  inquired  whether 
Ibey  were  of  the  race  of  Israd ;  and  at  the  first 
passover  which  was  then  celebrated  in  the  tem- 
ple, was  a  sacrifice  of  twelve  he-goats  for  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes,  Ezra  vi,  16, 17;  viii,  35.  Un- 
der the  Maccabeies,  and  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
we  see  Palestine  peopled  by  Israelites  of  all  the 
tribes  indifferently.  The  Samaritan  Chronicle 
isserts  that  in  the  thirtv- fifth  year  of  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Abdelus,  three  thousand  Israelites,  oy  per- 
mission of  King  Sauredius,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, under  the  conduct  of  Adus,  son  of  Simon. 
CAPrivrriEs  op  Jddah.  The  captivities  of 
Judah  are  generally  reckoned  four:  the  first, 
n  the  year  of  the  world  3398,  under  King  Je- 
boiakim,  when  Daniel  and  others  were  carried 
o  Babylon;  the  second,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3401,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  rei^ 
if  Jehoiukim,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
three  thousand  and  twenty-three  Jews  to  Ba- 
bylon ;  the  third,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3406, 
and  in  the   fourth  of  Jehoiachin,  when  this 

Srince,  with  part  of  his  people,  was  sent  to 
abylon;  and  the  fourth  in  the  year  3416,  un- 
der Zedekiah,  from  which  period  begins  the 
captivity  of  seventy  years,  foretold  by  the  Pro- 
l^het  Jeremiah.  Dr.  jSales  computes  that  the 
nrst  of  these  captivities,  which  he  thinks  formed 
the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  captivitv, 
took  place  in  the  year  before  Christ  605.  Tne 
Tews  were  removed  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who.  designing  to  render  that  city  the 
capital  of  the  east,  transplanted  thither  very 
ereat  numbers  of  people,  subdued  by  him  in 
different  countries,  m  Babylon  the  Jews  had 
judges  and  elders,  who  governed  them,  and 
who^  decided  matters  in  dispute  juridieally,  ac- 
cording to  their  laws.  Of  this  we  see  a  proof 
in  the  story  of  Susanna,  who  was  condemned 
by  elders  of  her  own  nation.  Cyrus,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3457,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  at  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  Ezra  i,  1.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  obtain  leave  to  rebuild  the 
temple :  and  the  completion  of  those  pronhe- 
cies  which  foretold  the  termination  of  their 
eaptivity  afler  seventy  years,  was  not  till  the 
ytar  of  the  world  3486.  In  that  year,  Darius 
{[ystaspes,  by  an  edict,  allowed  them  to  rebuild 
Umi  temple.  In  the  year  of  the  world  3537, 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  sent  Nehcmiah  to  Je- 
rusalem.   The  Jews  assert  that  only  the  refuse 


of  their  aation  rstwmed  from  the  ca{)tivity,  sit 
that  the  principal  of  them  continued  in  and  oetr 
Babylon,  where  they  had  been  settled,  and  when 
they  became  very  numerous.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whetner  the  refuse  of  Judah  vai 
really  carried  to  Babylon.  It  appears  from 
incidental  observations  in  Scripture  that  aome 
remained;  and  Major  Rennell  has  offered  se- 
veral reasons  for  believing  that  only  certain 
classes  of  the  Jews  were  deported  to  Babylon, 
as  well  as  into  Assyria.  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 
ried away  only  the  principal  inhabitants,  the 
warriors,  and  artisans  of  every  kind ;  and  he 
lefl  the  husbandmen,  the  labourers,  and  in 
general,  the  poorer  classes,  that  constitute  the 
great  body  ot  the  people. 

CARAITES,  or  KARJEITES,  an  ancient 
Jewish  sect.  The  name  si^ifies  TeaiualisUf 
or  ScriptiUfistSf  and  was  origmally  given  to  the 
school  of  Sharamai,  (about  tliirty  years  ormoit 
before  Christ,)  because  Uiey  rejected  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,  as  embraced  by  the  school 
of  Hillel  and  the  JPharisees,  and  all  the  fanci- 
ful interpretations  of  the  Cabbala.  They  claim, 
however,  a  much  higher  antiquity,  and  produce 
a  catalogue  of  doctors  up,  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 
The  rabbinists  have  beeai  accustomed  to  call 
them  Sadducees ;  but  they  believed  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  final  judgmenL  They  be- 
lieve that  Messiah  is  not  yet  come,  and  reject 
all  calculations  of  the  time  of  his  appearance: 
yet  they  say,  it  is  proper  that  even  every  day 
they  sKould  receive  their  salvation  by  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  David.  As  to  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion, they  differ  from  the  rabbinists  in  the 
observance  of  the  festivals,  and  keep  the  Sab- 
bath with  more  strictness.  They  extend  their 
prohibition  of  marriage  to  more  degrees  of  af- 
finity, and  admit  not  of  divorce  on  any  slight 
or  trivial  grounds.  The  sect  of  Caraites  still 
exists,  but  their  number  is  inconsiderable. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Crimea,  Lithn- 
ania,  and  Persia ;  at  Damascus,  Constantinople, 
and  Cairo.  Their  honesty  in  the  Crimea  is 
said  to  be  proverbial. 

CARBUNCLE  njna,  Exod.  xxviij^  17; 
xxxix,  10;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13 ;  and  ui^^a^,  Eccles. 
xxzii,  5;  Tobit  xiii,  17;  a  very  degant  and 
rare  gem,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
&i>$pa(,  or  coal,  because,  when  held  up  before 
the  sun,  it  appears  like  a  piece  of  brignt  bum* 
ing  charcoal :  the  name  carbunculus  has  the 
same  meaning.  It  was  the  third  stone  in  the 
first  row  of  the  pectoral;  and  is  mentioned 
amonk  the  glorious  stones  of  which  the  nev 
Jerusmem  is  figuratively  said  to  be  built. 
Bishop  Lowth  observes  that  the  precious 
stones,  mentioned  Isa.  liv,  11,  12,  and  Rev. 
xxi,  18,  seem  to  be  general  images  to  express 
beauty,  magnificence,  purity,  strength,  simI  so- 
lidity, agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  eastern  nv 
tions :  and  to  nave  never  been  inteitded  to  be 
strictly  scrutinized,  and  minutely  and  partial- 
larly  explained,  as  if  they  had  some  precise 
moral  or  spiritual  meaning.  Tobit,  in  hispro- 
phecy  of  tJie  final  restoration  of  Israel,  Tobit 
xii,  16,  17,  describes  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the 
same  oriental  manner. 
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CARMEL,  in  the  sonthern  part  of  Palestine, 
where  Ifttbal  the  Carmelite,  Abigail's  husband, 
(hrelt  Joshua  xr,  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxr. 

SL  Uarm£l  was  also  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
iDMntain  in  Palestine.  Though  spoken  of  in 
general  as  a  single  monntain.  it  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  a  mountainous  region,  the 
whole  of  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Cwmcl,  while  to  one  of  the  hills,  more  elcra- 
ted  than  the  rest,  that  name  was  usually  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence.  It  had  the  plam 
of  Sharon  on  the  south;  OTerlooked  the  port 
of  Piolemais  on  the  north ;  and  was  bounded 
(m  the  west  by  tl)e  Medherranenn  sea ;  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  remarkable  promontories 
(hat  present  themseWes  on  the  ^ores  of  that 
peat  sea.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  about 
two  thousand  ieet  in  height,  and  nas  the  shape 
of  a  flattened  cone.  Its  sides  are  steep  and 
^oo*^)  ^^  8oil  neither  deep  nw  rich;  and 
imon^  the  naked  rocks  stinted  with  plants, 
tad  wild  forests  which  it  presents  to  the  eye, 
there  are  at  present  but  few  traces  of  that  ftr- 
tflicy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
witD  the  idea  of  Mount  Carmel.  Yet  even 
Tdney  himself  acknowled^s  that  he  found 
smong  the  brambles,  wi|d  vmes  and  olive  trees, 
which  proved  that  the  hand  of  industry  had 
once  been  employed  on  a  not  ungrateful  soil. 
Of  its  ancient  productiveness  there  can  be  no 
doabi;  the  etymology  and  ordinary  application 
of  its  name  being  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
feet.  Carmel  is  not  only  expressly  mentioned 
is  Scripture  as  excelling  other  districts  in  that 
respect ;  but,  every  place  possessed  of  the  same 
■and  of  excellence  obtained  from  it  the  same 
aiion  in  the  language  both  of  the  pro- 
and  the  people  Mount  Carmel  is  cele- 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  usual  place 
of  residence  of  the  Prophets  Elijah  and  Ensha. 
h  was  here  that  E3ijah  so  successfully  opposed 


the  false  prophets  of  Baal.  1  Kings  xviii ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  part  of  tne  mountain  facing 
the  west,  and  about  eight  miles  firom  the  point 
of  the  promontory,  which  the  Arabs  call  Man- 
*r,  and  the  Europeans  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
ia  commemoration  of  that  miraculous  event. 
Near  the  same  place  is  also  still  shown  a  cave, 
ffl  which  it  is  said  the  Prophet  had  his  resi- 
^cc.  The  brook  Kishon,  whidh  issues  flrom 
Mount  Tabor,  waters  the  bottom  of  Carmel, 
md  falls  into  the  sea  toward  the  northern  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  not  the  southern,  as  some 
writers  have  crroneotisly  stated.  Its  greatest 
devotion  Is  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet;  hence,  when  the  sea  coast  on  one  side, 
•nd  the  plain  on  the  other,  are  oppressed  with 
•ttltry  heat,  this  hill  is  refreshed  by  cooling 
l>i«ezes,  and  enjoys  a  delightful  temperature. 
The  fastnesses  of  this  rugged  mountam  arc  so 
•fifficnlt  of  access,  that  the  Prophet  Amos  classes 
<hera  with  the  deeps  of  hell,  the  heio;ht  of  hea- 
^WJ^  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  "  Though  they 
fig  into  hell,**  (or  tha  dark  and  silent  chambers 
J  the  grave,)  "thence  shall  mine  hand  take 

tnem 

^] 

wniKiTcs  in  me  lop  oi  ^amiei   i  wiu  searcn 

•rf  lake  them  out  thence ;  and  tnough  they  be 


hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  tha 
thence  wilt  I  command  the  serpent,  and  ht 
shall  bite  them,'*  Amos  ix,  3.  3.  Lebanoft 
raises  to  heaven  a  summit  of  naked  and  barrea 
rocks,  covered  (br  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow;  but  the  top  of  Carmel,  how  naked 
and  sterile  soever  its  present  eondhion,  was 
clothed  with  verdure  which  seldom  was  known 
to  fade.  Even  the  lofty  genius  of  Isaiah, 
stimulated  and  fi;uided  by  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, could  not  find  a  more  appropriate  figure 
to  express  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Redeem* 
er's  kingdom,  than  "  the  excellency  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon." 

CART,  a  machine  used  in  Palestine  to  force 
the  com  out  of  the  ear,  and  bruise  the  straw, 
Isaiah  xxviii,  37,  S8.  The  wheels  of  these 
carts  were  low,  broad,  and  shod  with  iron,  and 
were  drawn  over  the  sheaves  spread  on  iht 
floor  by  means  of  oxen. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  It  is  said  that 
the  vessel  which  carried  Paul  to  Rome  had  the 
sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Acts  xxviii,  II. 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  sea-gods,  and  invoked 
by  sailors ;  and  even  the  light  balls  or  meteors 
which  are  sometimes  seen  on  ships,  were  called 
Castor  and  Pollux.  An  inscription  in  Ghruter 
proves  that  seamen  implored  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux in  dangers  at  sea.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  name,  but 
the  sijgn,  of  the  ship.  By  the  word  sign,  the 
sacrca  writer  meant  a  protecting  image  of  the 
deity,  to  whom  the  vessel  was  in  some  sort 
consecrated;  as  at  present  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, most  of  their  vessels  are  named  after 
some  saint,  St.  Xavier,  St.  Andero^  St.  Domi- 
nique, &c.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the 
figure  which  gave  name  to  the  ship  was  at  the 
head,  and  the  tutelary  deity  was  placed  on  the 


poop. 
CASUIST 
of 


one  who  studies  and  decides 
upon  cases  or  conscience.  Escobar  has  made 
a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  casuists 
before  his  time.  M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  to 
Louis  XIII,  said  that  the  books  of  the  casuists 
taught  "  the  art  of  ouibbling  with  God ;"  which 
does  not  seem  far  from  truth,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  distinctions  and  subtleties  with 
which  they  abound.  Mayer  has  published  a 
bibliotheca  of  casuists,  containing  an  account 
of  all  the  writers  on  cases  of  conscience,  ranged 
under  three  heads ;  the  first  comprehending  the 
Lutheran;  the  second,  the  Calvinistic;  and 
the  third,  the  Roman  casuists. 

CAST;  ISTRY,  the  doctrine  and  science  of 
conscience  and  its  cases,  with  the  rules  and 
principles  of  resolving  the  same ;  drawn  partly 
from  natural  reason,  or  equity,  and  partly  from 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  canon  law, 
councils,  fainers,  &c.  To  casuistry  belongs 
the  decision  of  all  difficulties  arismg  about 
what  a  man  may  lawfully  do  or  not  do ;  what 
is  sin  or  not  sin ;  what  things'  a  man  is  oo1i&;ed 
to  do  in  order  to  discharge  his  duly,  and  wnat 
he  may  let  alone  without  breach  of  it.  Al- 
though the  morality  of  the  Gbspel  is  distin- 
guished by  its  purity  and  by  its  elevation,  it  is 
necessarily  exhibited  in  a  general  fbrm;  ccf- 
tain  leading  principles  are  laid  down ;  btit  ths 


MlicAtion  of  these  to  the  mmmerable  caws 
mieh  occur  in  the  actual  interoourto  of  life, 
is  lefl  to  the  understanding  and  the  conacienee 
of  individuals.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
Christian  code  would  have  swelled  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  have  rendered  it  in  a  great 
degree  useless ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  or 
impossible  to  i^ecollect  all  iu  provisions ;  and, 
minute  as  these  would  have  been,  they  would 
still  have  been  defective, — new  situations  or 
combinations  of  circumstances  modifying  duty 
eontmually  arising,  which  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  or  hurtful  to  anticipate.  When 
the  principles  of  duty  are  rightly  unfolded,  and 
wh&n  they  are  placed  on  a  sound  foundation, 
there  is,  to  a  fair  mind,  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
modating them  to  its  own  particular  exigen- 
cies. A  few  cases,  it  is  true,  may  occur,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  what  way  men  should 
act;  but  these  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the 
lives  of  vast  numbers  may  come  to  anend  with- 
out any  of  them  happening  to  occasion  pei^ 
plexity.  Every  man  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,' 
■ensible,  that  his  errors  are  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  his  having  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
should  have  done,  but  to  his  deliberately  or 
hastily  violating  what  he  saw  to  be  right,  or  to 
his  having  allowed  himself  to  confounci,  by  vain 
and  subtle  distinctions,  what,  in  the  case  of 
any  one  else,  would  have  left  m  his  mind  no 
room  for  hesitation.  The  manner,  however, 
in  which  the  Goqiel  inculcates  the  law  of  €kxl, 
combined  with  other  causes  in  leading  to  a 
qieoies  of  moral  discussion,  which,  pretending 
to  ascertain  in  every  case  what  ought  to  fa« 
practisod,  and  thus  to  afford  plain  and  safe  di- 
rections to  the  conscience,  terminated  in  what 
ims  been  denominated  casuistry. 

The  schoolmen  delighted  in  this  species  of 
mtellectual  labour.  They  transferred  their 
seal  for  the  most  fanciful  and  frivolous  dis- 
tinctions in  what  respected  the  doctrines  of 
xxslij^ion  to  its  precepts ;  they  anatomized  the 
different  virtues ;  nicely  examined  all  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  our  estimate  of  them 
should  be  influenced;  and  they  thus  rendered 
the  study  of  morality  inextricable,  confounded 
the  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so 
accustomed  themselves  and  others  to  weigh 
their  actions,  that  they  could  easily  find  some 
excuse  for  what  was  most  culpable,  while  they 
oontinued  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
not  deviating  from  what,  as  moral  beings,  was 
incumbent  upon  them.  The  corruption  of 
manners  which  was  introduced  into  the  church 
during  the  dark  ages  rendered  casuistry  very 
popular ;  and,  accordingly,  many  who  affected 
to  be  the  most  enlightened  writers  of  their  age, 
and  perhaps  really  were  so^  tortured  their  un- 
derstanding or  their  fancy  m  solving  cases  of 
Odnscicnce,  and  often  in  polluting  their  own 
imaginations  and  those  or  others,  by  employ- 
ing them  on  possible  crimes,  upon  which,  how- 
ever unlikely  was  their  occurrence  in  life,  they 
were  eager  to  pronounce  a  decision.  THe 
happy  chan^  which  the  Reformation  produced 
upon  the  views  of  men  respecting  tM  sacred 
ocripturea,  tended  to  erect  tW  pure  atandanl 
of  duly  which  for  ages  had  been  laid  in  the 
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dust  Yet  for  a  considerable  time  FroMtM 
divines  occupied  themselves  with  the  intrui^ 
cies  of  casuistry,  thus  in  some  degree  shutting 
out  the  light  which  they  had  fortunately  poured 
upon  thn  world.  The  Lutheran  theologians 
walked  very  much  in  tlie  tract  which  the 
sclioolmcn  had  opened,  although  their  deciskma 
were  much  more  consonant  with  Christianity; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  some  countrMi 
for  ecclesiastical  assemblies  to  devote  part  of 
their  time  to  the  resolution  of  questions  whkh 
might  have  been  safely  left  unnoticed,  which 
now  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  frivo* 
lous,  and  about  which  almost  the  most  ignonoM 
would  be  ashamed  to  ask  an  opinion.  Eves 
after  much  of  the  sophistry,  and  much  of  thi 
moral  perversion  connected  with  casuistryi 
were  exploded,  the  form  of  that  science  wsi 
preserved,  and  many  valuable  moral  principles 
m  conformity  to  it  delivered.  The  venerable 
Bishop  Hall  published  a  celebrated  work,  to 
which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  '*  Cases  of 
Conscience  Practically  resolved;"  and  he  in- 
troduces it  with  the  following  observatioiif 
addressed  to  the  reader:  "  Of  aU  divinity,  that 
part  is  most  useful  whicli  determines  cases  of 
conscience ;  and  of  all  cases  of  conscience,  the 
practical  are  most  necessary,  as  action  is  of 
more  concernment  than  speculation;  and  of 
all  practical  cases,  those  which  are  of  most 
common  use  are  of  so  much  rreater  necessity 
and  benefit  to  be  resolved,  as  the  errors  thereof 
are  more  universal,  and  therefore  more  preiudi> 
cial  to  the  society  of  mankind.  These  I  nave 
selected  out  of  many  ;  and  having  turned  over 
divers  casuists,  have  pitched  upon  those  de^ 
cisions  which  I  hold  most  comformable  to  en- 
lightened reason  and  religion;  sometimes  I 
follow  them,  and  sometimes  I  leave  them  ibr  a 
better  guide."  He  divides  his  work  into  four 
parts,---Cases  of  profit  and  traffic.  Cases  of  life 
and  liberty^  Cases  of  piety  and  religion,  and 
Cases  matrimonial ;  under  each  of  these  loli^ 
ing  a  number  of  (questions,  or  rather  giving  a 
number  of  moral  dissertations. 

Casuistry,  as  a  systematic  perversion  of 
Christian  morality,  is  now,  in  ttie  Protestant 
world,  very  much  unknown ;  though  there  stall 
is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  that  softening 
down  of  the  strict  rules  of  duty,  to  which  man- 
kind are  led  either  by  self-deceit,  or  by  the 
natural  desire  of  reconciling,  with  the  hope  of 
the  divine  favour,  considerable  obliquity  feon 
that  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue  which  akme 
is  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  most  striking 
specimen  of  the  length  to  which  casuistry  was 
carried,  and  of  the  dangerous  consemiencss 
which  resulted  from  it,  is  furnished  by  the 
history  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments  of  thi 
Jesuists,  that  celebrated  order,  which  combinsd 
with  profound  literature,  and  the  most  zealooi 
support  of  Poperj,  an  ambition  that  pervertsi 
their  understandings,  or  rather  induced  then 
to  employ  their  rational  powers  in  the  melan- 
choly work  of  poisoning  tne  sources  of  moralityi 
and  of  casting  the  name  and  the  appearanis 
of  virtue  over  a  dissoluteness  of  principle  and 
a  profligacy  of  licentiousness,  which,  had  tbif 
not  been  chseked  by  sounder  vitws,  and  kf 
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Mian  tad  habiu  &Toanble  to  nonltfty, 
wonUf  fcate  spread  tbrough  the  world  the  moat 
degtadjag-  miamr.    See  JeamTS. 

CATERPILLAR.  S*Dn.  The  woid  oecura 
Dent.  izTiii,  36  jPm.  bcYiii,  46 ;  Isa.  xxxUi, 
i;  1  Kings  Txii,  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  S8;  Joel  i, 
4 ;  ii,  25.  In  the  foor  laat  cited  texia,  it  ia 
dmn^nished  from  the  locust,  properly  ao  caU- 
fli:  and  in  Joel  i,  4,  ia  naentionea  aa  "  eating 
op"  vfaat  the  other  apeciea  had  left,  and  thera- 
bn  might  be  caHed  Ui£  consumer,  by  way  of 
eBioeoce.  But  the  ancient  inierpretera  are 
&ir  from  beinjr  aereed  what  particular  apeciea 
i^li|]li£es.  The1Sq[>tuagint  in  Chroniclea,  and 
i^iula  in  Paalnu^  render  it  fifo^xot :  ao  the 
Viipte  in  Chroniclea  and  laaiah,  and  Jerom 
a  Pnlms,  hmckuSf  the  chafer,  which  ia  a  great 
derourer  of  kaTcs.  From  the  Syriac  version, 
kmtitr,  Michadlia  ia  diapoaied  to  understand 
it  tbe  Uiipe  grillan,  "  mole  cricket,"  which,  in 
di  grab  state,  ia  Tery  destructive  to  com  and 
otlier  Tegetablea,  by  feeding  on  their  roota. 
SeeLocosT. 

CATHOLIC  denotea  what  ia  general  or 
nnrnal.  The  rise  of  heraaiea  induced  the 
pniaitive  Christian  church  to  assume  to  itself 
ue  ftppellation  of  caikoUc^  aa  beine  a  charac* 
toistic  to  distinguiah  itaelf  from  them.  The 
^anoik  church  now  proudly  assumes  the  title 
ffiidU^  in  (^position  to  all  who  have  separated 
boa  her  communion,  and  whom  ahe  considers 
u  koetles  and  schismatics,  while  she  herself 
remuns  the  only  true  and  Chriatian  church. 
The  cbiirch  of  Christ  ia  called  catholic,  because 
it  cxioids  throughout  the  world,  and  endures 
Uffoorii  all  time. 

^  Catrouc,  general^  E4>iatlea.  They  are 
»T«  io  number;  namely,  one  of  Jamea,  two 
of  Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude.  They 
•R  called  catholic,  because  directed  to  Chria- 
titt  coDTots  generally,  and  not  to  any  por- 
ttcoUr  church. «  Hug,  in  his  "Introduction 
io  Uk  New  Testament,"  takes  'another  view 
of  t]K  import  of  this  term,  which  waa  certainly 
B36d  at  an  early  period,  aa  by  Origen  and 
<2^:— "  When  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apoaks  constituted  one  peculiar  diviaion,  the 
vorifsof  Paul  also  another,  there  still  remainiMl 
vntiags  of  different  authors,  which  might 
u^viae  form  a  collection  of  themselves,  to 
vkKb  a  name  must  be  given.  It  might  most 
'P^y  be  called  ihe  common  colUcUon,  KoBoXitdif 
"v^fA,  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  treatiaea  con- 
ttticd  in  it,  nival  and  ira9oXi«a2,  which  are  com- 
■Mly  used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonyms.  For, 
^  ve  find  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient 
tcdeiiaatjcal  language.  Clemens  Alexandria 
>w  calls  the  epistle  which  was  despatched  by 
j^  asKmbly  oi  the  Apoatles,  Acta  xv,  S3,  the 
catholic  epiaiUe,*  aa  that  in  which  all  the 
^pMtles  had  a  shave,  rwr  trtmXiiv  va9oX<jrqv  r*>ir 
Ai«r7ttw*  a»«jrTi#v.  Hence  our  seren  epistles 
•R  cadiolie,  or  epistles  of  all  the  Apostles  who 
^aathors  " 

CAVES,'  or  CAVERNS.  The  country  of 
^^^  bein*  mountaaBoua  and  rocky,  is  in 
yy  parts  full  of  cavema,  to  which  allusions 
g|lKHly  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  At 
■Iflifi,  m  pankolar,  ihoie  was  a  cave  ao 


large,  thU  David,  with  six  kundced  mfB»  W 
tbmselvea  in  the  sides  of  it,  and  Saul  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving 
that  any  one  waa  there,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  Joao- 
phus  tells  us  of  a  numerous  gang  of  banditti, 
who,  having  infested  the  country,  and  being 
pursued  by  llerod  with  his  army,  retired  into 
certain  caverns,  almost  inaccessible,  near  Ar- 
bela  in  GaI'dee,  where  they  were  with  great 
difficulty  subdued.  "  Beyond  Damascus,"  saya 
Strabo,  '*  are  two  mountains,  called  Trachones^ 
from  which  the  country  has  the  name  of  Tra- 
chonitis ;  and  from  hence,  toward  Arabia  and 
Iturea,  are  certain  rugged  mountains,  in  which 
there  are  deep  caverns ;  one  of  which  will  hold 
four  thousand  men."  Ta  vernier,  in  his  "  Travela 
in  Persia,"  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo 
and  Bir,  that  would  hold  near  three  thousand 
horse.  And  Maundrell  assures  us,  that  "  three 
hours  distant  from  Sidon,  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  there  runa  along  a  high  rocky  moun^ 
ain,  in  the  aidea  of  which  are  hewn  a  multitude 
of  grottoes,  all  very  little  differing  from  each 
other.  They  have  entrances  about  two  foot 
square.  There  are  of  these  subterraneoui 
caverns  two  hundred  in  number.  It  may,  witk 
probability,  at  least,  be  concluded  that  these 
places  were  contrived  for  tlie  use  of  the  living, 
and  not  of  the  dead."  Theae  extracts  may  be 
useful  in  explaining  such  passages  of  Scriptura 
as  the  following:  "  Because  of  the  Midianitea^ 
the  children  of^  Israel  made  them  dens  which 
are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and  strong 
holds,".  Judges  vi,  3.  To  these  they  betook 
themselves  mr  refuge  in  times  of  distress  and 
hostile  invasion: — "When  the  men  of  Israel 
sow  that  they  were  in  a  aUrait,  for  the  people 
were  distressed,  then  the  people  did  hide  them- 
selves in  cavea,  amd  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks, 
and  in  high  placea,  and  in  pits,"  1  Sam.  xiii,  6. 
See  also  Jer.  xli,  9 :  "  To  enter  into  the  holea 
of  the  rocks  and  into  the  cares  of  the  earth," 
became  with  the  prophets  a  very  proper  and 
familiar  image  to  expreaa  a  state  of  terror  and 
consternation.  Thus  Isa.  ii,  19  :  "*  They  aball 
go  into  the  holea  of  the  rocks,  and  into  tha 
caves  of  the  eartli,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  ^ry  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariaeth 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth." 

CEDAR,  PM.  The  cedar  ia  a  large  and  noUa 
evergreen  tree.  Ita  lofly  height,  and  iu  far 
extended  branches,  afford  apacioua  shelter  and 
shade,  Ezek.  xxxi,  3,  6,  8.  The  wood  ia  very 
Yaluable ;  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  reputed  incorruptible.  This  is  owing 
to  its  bitter  taste,  which  the  worms  cannot 
endure,  and  to  its  resin,  which  preserves  it 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  much  of  the  temple  of  SoUk 
mon,  and  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  were  built 
of  cedar.  The  tree  is  much  celebrated  iu 
Scripture.  It  is  called, "  the  glory  of  Lebanon," 
Isa.  Ix,  13.  On  that  mountain  it  must  in  fbr- 
mer  times  have  flourished  in  ereat  abundanee. 
There  are  some  cedars  atill  growing  theM 
which  are  prodigiously  large.  0ut  the  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  the  place  within  thtti^ 
two  or  three  centuries,  and  who  describe  inm 
of  vast  aise,  infonn  ua  that  their  number  it 
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^Bminlahed  greatly ;  so  that,  as  Isaiah  says,  "  a 
tMEL  may  tiamber  them/'  isa.  x,  1$.  Maon- 
dtell  meastnred  one  of  the  largest  size,  and 
ihttnd  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in 
ffirt,  and  yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seren  yards  in 
Uie  spread  of  its  boughs.  Gabriel  Sionita,  a 
ffery  learned  Syrian  Maronitej  who  assisted  in 
editing  the  Paris  Polygtott,  a  man  worthy  of 
idl  credit,  thus  descnoes  the  cedars  of  mount 
Lebanon,  which  he  had  examined  on  the  spot : 
"The  cedar  ^ws  on  the  most  elevated  pari 
ef  the  mountain,  is  taller  than  the  pine,  ana  so 
thick,  that  five  men  together  could  scarcely 
encompass  one.  It  shoots  out  its  branches  at 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  jground :  they  arc 
ku-ge  and  distant  from  each  other,  ancf  are 
perpetually  green.  The  wood  is  of  a  brown 
eolour,  very  solid  and  incorruptible,  if  pre- 
served from  wet.  The  tree  bears  a  small  cone 
Hke  that  of  the  pine." 

CELSUS.  A  Pagan  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  who  composed  a  worK  against  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  ne  so  expressly  refers  to  the 
Ihcts  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  to  have  furnished  import- 
ant undesigned  testimony  to  their  antiquity 
and  truth. 

CEMETERY.    Sec  Sepitlchiie. 

CENSER,  a  sacred  instrument  made  use  of 
in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was 
A  vase  which  contained  incense  to  be  used  in 
sacrifice.  When  Aaron  made  an  atonement  for 
himself  and  his  house,  he  was  to  take  a  censer 
fUll  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  oflT  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  Lev.  xvi,  12.  And  Solomon,  when 
he  provided  furniture  for  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  made,  among  other  things,  censers  of 
pure  gold,  1  Kings  vii,  50. 

CENTURION,  an  oflicer  in  the  Roman 
army,  who,  as  the  term  indicates,  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  hundred  men,  Matt,  viii,  5,  &c. 

CEPHAS,  KftfSf,  from  nd*3,  a  rock.  The 
Greek  Xlirpos^  ana  the  Latin  Petrus^  have  the 
same  signification.    See  Peter. 

CEREMONY,  an  assemblage  of  several  ac- 
tions, forms,  and  circumstances,  serving  to  ren- 
der a  thing  magnificent  and  solemn.  Applied 
to  religious  services,  it  signifies  the  external 
rites  and  manner  in  which  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion perform  their  sacred  functions,  and  di- 
rect or  lead  the  worship  of  the  people.  In  1646, 
M.  Ponce  published  a  history  of  ancient  cere- 
monies, showing  the  rise,  growth,  and  intro- 
duction of  each  rite  into  the  church,  and  its 
gradual  advancement  to  superstition.  Many 
of  them  were  borrowed  from  Judaism,  but 
more  from  Paganism.  In  all  religions  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man  there  must  be  some  posi- 
tiye  institutions  for  fixing  the  mind  upon  spi- 
ritual objects,  and  counteracting  that  influence 
of  material  things  upon  habits  and  pursuits 
which  is,  and  must  be,  constantly  exerted. 
Without  such  institutions,  religion  might  be 
pteserved,  indeed,  by  a  few  of  superior  under- 
standing and  of  strong  powers  of  reflection ; 
but  among  mankind  in  general  all  trace  of  it 
would  soon  be  lost.  When  the  end  for  which 
they  are  appointed  is  kept  in  view,  and  the  simple 
examples  of  the  New  Testament  are  observed, 
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they  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  proJuctiMi 
both  of  pious  feelings  and  of  virtuous  conSa; 
but  there  has  constantly  been  a  propensity  in 
the  human  race  to  mistake  the  means  for  tho 
end,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  moral  tod 
religious,  when  they  scrupulously  observe  what 
was  intended  to  pnxluce  morality  and  religion, 
The  reason  is  obvious :  ceremonial  obscrvanoai 
can  be  peirformed  without  any  great  sacrifice  of 
propensities  and  vices ;  they  are  palpable ;  when 
they  are  observed  by  men  who,  in  the  tenor  of 
pul}lic  life,  do  not  act  immorally,  they  are  ^^ 
garded  by  others  as  indicating  high  attainments 
m  virtue ;  and  through  that  self-deceit  which  m 
wonderfully  misleads  the  reason,  and  inclinei  it 
to  minister  to  the  passions  which  it  should  re- 
strain,  men  have  themselves  become  persuaded 
that  their  acknowledgment  of  divine  authority, 
implied  in  their  respect  to  the  ritual  which  that 
authority  is  conceived  to  have  sanctioned^  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  tliey  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  ffrom  the  violation  of  the  law  u£kr 
which  they  are  placed.  But,  whatever  be  th( 
causes  of  this,  the  fact  itself  is  established  by 
the  most  extensive  and  the  most  incontroYeiiibie 
evidence.  We  find  it,  indeed,  wherever  man- 
kind have  had  notions  of  superior  power,  and 
of  their  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  supreme  Being. 

Under  the  system  of  polytheism  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  most  enlightened  nations  prenona 
to  the  publication  of  Christianity,  this  was  caiv 
ried  so  far,  that  the  connection  litwcen  religion 
and  morality  was  in  a  great  degree  dissoired, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  sacrifices  and  oblationSi 
were  all  that  it  was  thought  requisite  to  observe ; 
when  these  were  carefully  performed,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  ascribmg  piety  to  the  per- 
sons who  did  perform  them,  however  deficient 
they  might  be  in  virtuous  and  pious  dispoai- 
tions.  Even  under  the  Mosaical  dispensation, 
proceeding  asj  it  did,  immediately  from  heaven, 
and  adapted,  as  in  infinite  wisdom  it  was,  to 
the  situation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given, 
the  same  evil  early  began  to  be  experienced; 
and  although  it  was  lamented  and  exposed  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  most  enlightened  men 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  so  far  from  being  era- 
dicated, that  it  continued  to  acquire  strength, 
till  it  was  exhibited  in  all  its  magnitude  in  the 
character  prevalent  among  the  Pharisees  at  the 

feriod  of  Christ's  manifestation.  With  this 
igWy  popular  and  revered  class  of  men,  rdi- 
gion  was  either  merely  a  matter  of  ceremony, 
or  was  employed,  for  base  and  interei«ted  pur- 
poses, to  cast  a  veil  of  sanctity  over  their  ac- 
tions. They  said  long  prayers,  but  it  was  for 
a  show ;  the  v  gave  alms,  but  it  was  after  they 
had  sounded  a  trumpet^  that  the  eye  of  man 
might  be  fixed  upon  tneir  beneficence ;  and,  as 
to  the  point  now  under  review,  they  were  moat 
strikingly  described  by  our  Saviour,  when  he 
said  of  them,  "  They  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin,  out  they  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  and  mcr* 
cy,  and  truth."  The  Christian  religion  not  only 
expressly  guards  against  an  evil  which  had  be- 
come so  prevalent,  but  its  whole  spirit  is  at  v»- 
rianoe  with  it,  its  own  ceremonial  ObMrmDOM 
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ooBg  tnr,  and  obvioiuily  emttoaatical  of  wtiat- 
ever  is  ezeelleni  and  holy.  But  still  the  6o9- 
pd  finds  koraan  nature  as  other  religions  found 
It;  8od  ecclesiastical  history,  even  from  the 
euJiest  periods,  shows  with  what  astonishing^ 
perrerseness,  and  with  what  wonderful^  inge- 
Boit^,  men  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
Chnstianlty,  and  substituted  in  its  room  the 
oost  childish,  and  often  the  roost  pernicious, 
practices  and  observances.  The  poioer  of  ^od- 
mess  was  lost  in  forms  s  and  the  innovations 
of  a  profane  leiU-worskip  became  almost  innu- 
merable. The  effect  was,  that  men  regarded 
God  as  less  concerned  with  the  moral  conduct 
of  his  creatures,  than  with  the  quan^w.  ofserv- 
(tfihey  performed  in  his  temples;  and  religion 
Old  morals  were  so  disjoined,  that  one  became 
liie  sabstitute  for  the  other,  to  the  imiversal 
cerruption  of  the  Christian  world. 

CERINTHIANS.  Of  Cerinthus,  the  founder 
ofifais  sect,  Dr.  Barton  sives  th^  following  ac- 
cmot:  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
tluse  Jews  who,  when  St.  Peter  returned  to 
JeiiSalem,  expostulated  with  him  for  having 
baptized  Cornelius,  Acts  xi,2.  He  is  also  stat- 
ed to  bare  been  one  of  those  who  went  down 
ftom  Judea  to  Antioch,  and  said,  *^  Except  ye 
be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye 
ctaooi  be  saved,"  Acta  xv,  1.  According;  to 
t^  same  account,  he  was  one  of  the  false 
tea:hcrs  who  seduced  the  Galatians  to  Jadaism ; 
ttd  he  is  also  charged  with  joining  in  the  at- 
f%^  which  was  made  upon  St.  Paul,  for  pollut- 
ing iHg  temple  by  the  introduction  of  Greeks, 
Acts  iii,  27,  28,  I  cannot  find  any  older  au- 
ibority  for  these  statements  than  that  of  Epi- 
plnnios,  vho  wrote  late  in  the  fourth  century, 
find  is  bj  DO  means  worthy  of  implicit  credit. 
He  asms,  alK»,  that  Cerinthus  was  one  of  the 
persons  allctded  to  by  St..Luke,as  having  already 
wtiotaken  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus.  But  all 
^  stofies  I  take  to  be  entirety  inventions ; 
^  there  is  no  evidence  that  Cerinthus  made 
^^QEself  conspicuous  at  so  early  a  period.  Ire- 
n«Q8  Kpcaks  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans, 
«  being  considerably  prior  to  that  of  the  Ce- 
™Aians.  According  to  the  same  writer,  Car- 
p^nics  also  preceded  Cerinthus ;  and  if  it  be 
^;  as  so  many  of  the  fathers  assert,  that  St. 
John  vrolc  his  Qospel  expressly  to  confute  this 
^'awy,  we  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  con- 
^'mfm^  than  that  it  was  late^  in  the  first  cen- 
^217  when  Cerinthus  rose  into  notice.  He 
^^  undoubtedly  to  have  been  a  Jew ;  and 
^■'  ii  evidence  that,  after  having  studied  phi- 
'^•^y  in  Eeypt,  he  spread  his  doctrines  in 
Afti  Minor.  This  will  account  for  his  embrac- 
'•%^''-  Grnostic  opinions,  and  for  his  exciting 
^ootice  of  St.  John,  who  resided  at  Ephesus. 
9:  ves  cercainly  a  Ghiostic  in  his  notion  of  the 
^ion  of  the  world,  which  he  conceived  to 
^vebeen  ibrmed  by  angels;  and  his  attach- 
^  to  thai  philosophy  may  explain  what 
^^^ar^iie  seems  inconsistent,  that  he  retain- 
^Kx&e  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  such  as 
^*"A*npance  of  Sabbaths  and  circumcision ; 
™SMike  other  Gnostics,  he  ascribed  the  law 
•*J*e CPP'*^  to  **^  angel  who  created  the 
vodi  This  adoption  or  rejection  of  different 


piirU  of  t)ia  same  system  was  a  peculiar  featnri 
of  the  Gnostic  phuocophy  \  and  the  name  of 
Cerinthus  probably  became  eminent,  becaust 
he  introduced  a  fresh  change  in  the  notion  con- 
cerning Christ.  The  Gnostics,  like  their  leader, 
Simon  Magus,  had  all  of  them  been  Docet« 
and  denied  tlie  real  humanity;  but  Cerinthui. 
is  said  to  have  maintained  that  Jesus  liod  a  real 
body,  and  was  the  son  of  human  parents,  So- 
sepn  and  Mary.  In  the  other  points  he  agreed 
with  the  Gnostics,  and  belicvea  that  Christ  was 
one  of  the  aeons  who  descended  on  Jesus  at  his 
baptism.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  first  Gnostic  that  introduced  this  opinion. 
Some  writers  give  the  merit  of  it  to  Ebion: 
and  yet  it  is  generally  said  that  Cerinthus  ana 
Ebion  agreed  in  their  opinions  concerning 
Christ,  and  that  Cerinthus  preceded  Ebion, 
Again  Carpocrates  is  said  to  have  held  the 
same  sentiments ;  and  he  is  placed  by  IreoBua 
before  Cerinthus :  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  the  chronological  pre>- 
ceoence  of  these  heretics.  Perhaps  the  safest 
inference  to  draw  from  so  many  conflicting  tea* 
timonies  is  this :  that  Carpocrates  was  the  first 
Gnostic  of  eminence  who  was  not  a  Docetist ; 
but  that  the  notion  of  Jesus  being  born  of  hu- 
man parents  was  taught  more  explicitly  and 
with  more  success  by  Cerinthus.  Carpocrates 
is  reported  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
gross  immorality  of  his  life ;  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  tne  imputations  cast  upon  the 
Gnostics  in  general,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny 
that  this  person,  at  least,  professed  and  practia- 
ed  a  perfect  liberty  of  action.  There  is  also 
strong  evidence  that  in  this  instance  Cerinthus 
followed  his  example. 

There  is  a  peculiar  doctrine  ascribed  to  tlus 
heretic,  which,  if  it  originated  with  him,  may 
well  account  for  the  celebrity  of  his  name. 
Cerinthus  has  been  handed  down  as  the  first 
person  who  held  the  notion  of  a  millennium; 
and  though  the  fathers  undoubtedly  believed 
that,  previous  to  the  general  resurrection,  the 
earth  would  undergo  a  renovation,  and  the  just . 
would  rise  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  terrestrial 
happiness,  yet  there  was  a  marked  and  palpa- 
ble difierence  between  the  millennium  of  the 
fathers  and  that  of  Cerinthus.  The  fathers 
conceived  this  terrestrial  happiness  to  be  per- 
fectly pure  and  freed  from  the  ironerfcctiona  of 
our  nature ;  but  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  pro- 
mis^  his  followers  a  millennium  of  the  grossest 
fileasures  and  the  most  sensual  gratifications, 
t  is  singular  that  all  the  three  sources,  to 
which  we  may  trace  the  Gnostic  doctrines, 
might  furnish  some  foundation  for  this  notion 
of  a  millennium.  Thus  Plato  has  left  some 
speculations  concerning  the  "great  year," 
when,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  thousand ' 
years,  the  world  was  to  be  renewed^  and  the 
golden  age  to  return.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
Persian  magi,  according  to  Plutarch*  that, 
the  time  would  come,  vhen  Ahreman,  or  the 
evil  principle,  would  be  destroyed ;  when  ^ 
the  earth  would  lose  its  impediments  and' 
inequalities,  and  all  mankind  would  be  of  on% 
language,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  happiness*' 
It  was  taught,  in  tne  Cabbala,  that  the  worI4^ 
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was  to  last  SIX  thousand  Y^ars,  which  wovdd 
be  followed  -hy  a  period  of  rest  for  a  thousand 
years  more.  There  appears  in  this  an  evident 
allusion,  though  on  a  much  grander  scale,  to 
the  sabbatical  years  of  rest.  The  institution 
of  the  jubilee,  and  the  glowing  descriptions 

fiTen  by  the  prophets  of  Uie  restoration  of  the 
ews,  and  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  may  have 
led  the  later  Jews  to  some  of  their  mystical 
fancies ;    and  when  all    these  systems  were 
blended  together  by  the   Gnostics,  it  is  not 
strange,  if  a  millennium  formed  part  of  their' 
creed  lone  before  the  time  of  Ccrinthus.    It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  he  went  much 
farther  than  his  predecessors  in  teaching  that 
the  millennium  would  consist  in  a  course  of 
sensual  indulgence ;  and  it  may  have  been  his 
notions  upon  this  subject,  added  to  those  con- 
cerning the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  led 
him  to  maintain,  contrary  to  the  generality  of 
Ghdostics,  that  Christ  had  not  yet  risen,  but 
that  he  would  rise  hereafter.    The  Qnostics, 
as  Tve  have  seen,  denied  the  resurrection  al- 
together.   Believing  Jesus  to  be  a  phantom, 
they  did  not  believe  that  he  was  crucified ;  and 
they  could  not  therefore  believe  that  he  had 
risen.  .But  Cerinthus,  who  held  that  Jesus  was 
bom,  like  other  human  beings,  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  literally  toat  he  was  cru- 
cified ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  taught  that 
he  v/9uld  rise  from  the  dead  at  some  future  pe- 
riod.   It  is  most  probable  that  this  period  was 
that  of  the  millennium ;  and  the  words  of  St. 
John  in  the  Revelation  would  easily  be  pervert- 
ed, where  it  is  said  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs, 

■that  "  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou- 

.sandyears,"  Rev.  xx,  4. 

CEfALCEDONY,  vaXitiiiciK,  Rev.  xxi,  19 ;  a 
precious  stone.  Arethas,  who  has  written  an 
account  of  Bithynia,  says  that  it  was  so  called 

-^m  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  that  country,  oppo- 
site to  Byzantium ;  ana  it  was  in  colour  lixe  a 
carbuncle.  Some  have  supposed  this  also  to 
be  the  stone  called  -jfis,  translated  "emerald," 

^Exodus  xxviii.  18. 

CHALDEA,  or  Babylonia,  the  country  lying 

'On  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  of  which  Ba- 
bylon was  the  capital;  and  extending  south- 
ward to  the  Persian  Ghilf,  and  northward  into 
Mesopotamia,  at  least  as  far  as  Ur,  which  is 
called  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  This  country  had 
also  the  name  of  Shinar.    See  Babtlon. 

CHALDEAN  PHILOSOPHY  claims  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  very  high  antiquity. 
The  most  ancient  people,  next  to  Ihe  Hebrews, 
among  the  eastern  nations,  who  ap]>ear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  philosophy,  in  its  more 
general  sense,  were  the  Chaldeans ;  for  though 
Uie  Egyptians  have  pretended  that  the  Chal- 
deans were  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  that  they 

•derived  their  learning  from  Egypt,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lon, of  which  Chaldea  was  a  part,  fburished 

tbemre  the  Egjrptian  monarchy;  and  that  the 

'Elgyptians  were  rather  indebted  to  the  Chal- 
deans, than  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Egyptians. 
Nevertheless,  the  accounts  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  bv  the  Chaldeans  themselves. 
id  the  antiquity  or  their  learning,  are  blended 


with  fable,  and  involved  in ^.«~ — .. 

tainty.    There  are  other  circumstances,  inde- 
pendently of  the  antiquity  of  the  Cbeldeti 
phUosopny,  which  render  our  knowledge  of  it 
imperfect  and  uncertain.    We  derive  oar  iie> 
quaintance  with  it  from    other  nations,  and 
principally  from  the  Greeks,  whose  vanity  kd 
them  to  despise  and  misrepresent  the  pretended 
learning  of  barbarous  nations.    TheChaldesof 
also  adopted  a  symbolical  mode  of  instractioo. 
and  transmitted    their    doctrines  to  posterity 
under  a  veil  of  obscurity,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  remove.     To  all  which,  we  may  add  that, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  jera, 
a  race  of  pthilosophers  sprung  up,  who,  with  a 
view  of  gaining  credit  to  their  own  wild  and 
extravagant  doctrines,  passed  them  upon  the 
world  as  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeau 
and  Persians,  in  spurious  books,  which  they 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  or  some  other  easten 
philosopher.    Thus,  the  fictions  of  these  im- 
postors were    confounded  with    the   genuiae 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations.    Not- 
withstanding   these    causes    of   uncertainty, 
which  perplex  the  researches  of  modern  inquir- 
ers into  tne  distingxiishin^  doctrines  and  cha* 
ractcr  of  the  Chaldean  philosophy,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  philosophers  of  Chaklea  were 
the  priests  of  the  Babylonian  nation,  who  in- 
structed the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
interpreted  its  laws,  and  conducted  its  ceremo- 
nies.    Their  character  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Persian  magi,  and  they  are  oflen  confound- 
ed with  them  by  the  Greek  historians.    tSu 
the  priests  in  most  other  nations,  they  employttl 
religion  in  subserviency  to  the  ruling  powefi 
and  made  use  of  imposture  to  serve  tne  pur- 
poses of  civil  policy.    Accordingly,  Diodonis 
Siculus  relates,  that  they  pretended  to  predict 
future  events  by  divination,  to  explain  prodi- 
gies, and  interpret  dreams,  and  to  avert  ctiU, 
or  confer  benents,  by  means  of  augury  and  in- 
cantations.   For  many  a^s,  they  retained  a 
principal  place  among  diviners.     In  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Antonius,  when  the  emperor  and 
his  army,  who  were  perishing  with  tnirst,  were 
suddenly  relieved  by  a  shower,  the  prodigy  was 
ascribed  to  the  power  and  skill  of  tne  Chaldeau 
soothsayers.    Thus  accredited  for  their  miracu- 
lous   powers,    they  maintained    their   conse- 
quence in  the  courts  of  princes.     The  princip&l 
instrument  which  they  employed  in  support  of 
their  superstition,  was  astrology.    The  Chal- 
deans were  probably  the  first  people  who  mads 
regular  observations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  hence  the  appellation  of  Chaldean  becaoM 
afterward  synonymous  with  that  of  astrono> 
mer.    Nevertheless  all  their  observations  were 
applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  the 
credit  of  judicial  astrology ;  and  they  employed 
their  pretended  skill  in  tiiis  art,  in  calculating 
nativities,  foretelling  the  weather,  predicUag 
good    and    bad    fortune,  and  otherpractioeai 
usual  with  impostors  of  this  class.    While  they 
taught  the  vulgar  that  all  human  affairs  are  in- 
fluenced by  im  stars,  and  professed  to  be  at- 
cjuainted  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  their 
influence^  and  consequently  to  possess  a  power 
of  prying  into  futurity,  they  encouraged  matBk 
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lie  Hpawtion,  and  naiiy  uratidukiit  prso 
dm  Hence  other  professors  of  th^e  mis- 
cfciefoai  aru  were  aucrvrard  called  Chaldeans, 
sod  (lie  arts  themsdves  were  called  Babylonian 
fits.  Amon?  the  Romans  these  impostors 
vera  to  trouUesorae,  that,  during  the  time  of 
tlto  repablie^  it  became  necessary  to  issue  an 
edict  requirm^the  Chaldeans,  or  mathemati- 
ciins,  (by  which  latter  appellation  they  were 
canmonlir  known,)  to  depart  from  Rome  and 
haiy within  ten  days;  and,  afterward,  under 
the  enperon,  these  soothsayers  were  put  under 
ihe  most  serere  interdiction. 

The  Chaldean  philosophy,  notwithstanding 
tke  obKurity  that  has  rendered  it  difficult  of 
Rseareh,  has  been  highly  extolled,  not  only  by 
tiM  orientals  and  Gneks,  but  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers :  but  ujson  recurring  to  au- 
thorities that  are  unquestionable,  there  seems 
to  be  little  or  nothing  m  this  branch  of  the  bar- 
baric philosophy  which  deserves  notice.  The 
ibUowing  bnef  detail  will  include  the  most  in- 
teresting particulars.  From  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  and  also  from  other  ancient  authori- 
det  collected  by  Eusebius,  it  appears,  that  the 
Chaldeans  believed  in  Qod,  the  Lord  and  Pa- 
rent of  all,  by  whose  providence  the  world  is 
Rorerned.  From  this  principle  sprung  their 
retigioas  rites,  the  immediate  object  of  which 
WIS  a  supposed  race  of  spiritual  beings  or  de- 
iBODs^  whose  existence  could  not  have  been 
iBagmed,  without  first  conceiving  the  idea  of 
ttopmne  Being,  the  source  of  all  intelligence. 
The  belief  of  a  supreme  Deity,  the  fountain  of 
■B  the  divinities  which  were  stipposed  to  pre- 
side orer  the  several  parts  of^  the  material 
worid,  was  the  true  origin  of  all  religious  wor- 
ship, however  idolatrous,  not  excepting  even 
that  which  consisted  in  paying  divine  honours 
t«  the  memory  of  dead  men.  Beside  the  su- 
praae  Being,  the  Chaldeans  supposed  spiritual 
Kings  to  exist,  of  several  orders ;  ^;oas,  de- 
iWM,  heroes :  these  they  probably  distributed 
iKo  subordinate  classes,  agreeably  to  their 
{"•ctice  of  theurgy  or  magic.  The  Chaldeans, 
la  common  with  the  eastern  nations  in  gene^ 
ral,  admitted  the  existence  of  certain  evil  spi- 
rits, clothed  in  a  vehicle  of  grosser  matter ;  and 
in  nibduing  or  cotinteracting  th^e,  they  placed 
i  great  part  of  the  efficacy  of  their  religious 
ttontations.  These  doctrines  were  the  mys- 
teties  of  the  Chaldean  religion,  imparted  only 
to  the  initiated.  Their  popular  religion  con- 
■Wed  in  the  worship  of  tne  sun,  moon,  planets, 
Jd  stars,  as  divinities,  after  the  general  prae^ 
*«  of  the  east,  Job  xxxi.  37.  From  the  reli- 
$Mns  system  of  the  Chaldeans  were  derived 
»wo  arts,  for  which  they  were  long  celebrated ; 
wnelj^,  ma?ic  and  astrology.  Their  magic, 
which  shouu!  not  be  confounded  with  witch- 
^,  or  a  supposed  intercourse  with  evil  spi- 
™«,  consisted  in  the  performance  of  certain 
r^oai  ceremonies  or  incantations,  which 
J^soppoeed,  by  the  interposition  of  good 
**«M,  to  produce  stipematural  effects.  Tneir 
■*^ey  was  foumwd  upon  the  ehimerical 
P™apje,  tbat  the  stars  have  an  influenee, 
2"^  nseteial  or  oafignant,  upon  the  affairs 
«f  an.  vludi  may  beditooveNd,  rad  made 


te  certain  ground  of  prediction,  in  pwrhiwlM 
cases ;  and  the  whsAt  art  consisted  in  anplyinf 
astronomical  observations  to  this  fancinu  pur- 
pose, and  thus  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar. 

CHAMBER.    See  Upper  Room. 

CHAPTERS.  The  New  Testament  wm 
early  portioned  out  into  certain  divisions,  which 
appear  under  various  names.  The  custom  of 
reading  it  publicly  in  the  Christian  assemblies 
after  die  taw  and  the  prophets^  would  soon 
cause  such  divisions  to  oe  applied  to  it.  The 
law  and  the  prophets  were  for  this  end  already 
divided  into  paraskim  and  kaptaroih,  and  the 
New  Testament  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out being  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  dis- 
tribution into  church  lessons  was  indeed  the 
oldest  that  took  place  in  it.  The  Christian 
teachers  gave  the  name  of  vericopes,  to  Uip 
sections  read  as  lessons  by  the  Jews.  Justin 
Martyr  avails  himself  of  this  expression,  when 
he  quotes  prophetical  passages.  Such  is  the 
case  also  in  Ctemens  or  Alexandria ;  but  this 
writer  also  gives  the  name  of  ««pcc4irai  to  larger 
sections  of  tne  Gospels  and  St.  Paul's  E^nstles. 
Pericopes  therefore  were  nothing  else  but 
ivayvtuvuara^  church  lessons,  or  sections  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  were  read  in  the  ae> 
semblies  after  Motes  and  the  Prophets.  In 
the  third  century  another  division  also  into 
n^uU  occurs.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  them  in  reference  to  the  Apocalypae, 
and  the  controversies  respecting  it.  borne, 
says  he,  went  through  the  whole  book,  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  to  show  that  it  bore  no 
sense.  In  the  fifth  century  Euthalius  produced 
again  a  division  into  chapters,  which  was  ac- 
counted his  invention.  He  himself  however 
lays  claim  to  nothing  more  than  having  com- 
posed ripf  Tdv  ffsfoXafwy  UBtiatv^  the  sununarics  of 
the  contents  of  the  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  not  even  these  are  hie 
property;  but  they  are  derived  "from  one  of 
the  wisest  of  the  fathers,  and  worshippers  of 
Christ,"  as  he  himself  says,  and  he  only  incor- 
porated them  into  his  stichometrical  edition  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  chapters  must, 
therefore,  have  been  in  existence  before  Eu- 
thalius, if  the  father  whom  he  mentions  com- 
porcd  notices  of  their  contents.  But  how  old 
they  are  cannot  easily  be  known.  The  Eutha^ 
lian  Kc^oXola  are  distinguished  from  the  ptri" 
copeSj  or  reading  portions,  by  their  extent  The 
Jews  had  dividra  the  law  into  fifty-three  |Nsrtf» 
skiMj  according  to  the  number  of  tne  Sabbaths, 
taking  into  account  the  leap  year.  Nearly  eo 
distributed  were  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  according  to 
the  Alexandrine  ritual,  which  Euthalius  fbl- 
lows  in  his  stichometrical  edition,  namely,  into 
fifty-six  pericopes  ;  three  more  than  the  number 
of  cv^iitfoi  hfff*ii  Sundays,  probably  for  three 
festivals,  which  might  oe  ob&erved  at  Christ* 
mas.  Easter,  and  Whitsuntidt  The  Gospels 
too  nad  naturally  in  the  same  w..y  man;*  ptr^ 
copn.  Such  in  older  times  was  the  practiet 
in  Asia  abo:  for  Justin  s^s,  that  vhe  bclieven 
thiie  aaaoBMe  themsatyea  for  prayer  and  lea^ 
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lag  on  Sunday  only,  Ut^t^  <XiM  iiup^  Since 
tlwi  the  whoR  New  Testament  was  distribut- 
ed into  80  fcw  sections,  these  must  necessarily 
have  been  great,  and  a  pericape  in  Eutbolius 
sometimes  includes  in  it  four,  five,  and  even 
six  chapters.    We  have  spoken  hitherto  only 
of  the  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistles.    In  the  Grospels  there  occur  to  us 
K$pm\aia  of  two  sorts.  the  greater  and  the  lesser. 
The  lesser  are  the  Ammonian  which  Euscbius 
rejected,  after  which  he  composed  his  ten  ca- 
nons in  order  to  point  out  in  the  Monotessaron 
of  Ammonius  the  respective  contents  of  every 
Evangelist.    He  has  explained  himself  in  the 
Epistfe  to  Carpianus  on  their  use,  and  on  the 
formation  of  his  ten  canons,  where  he  names 
his    sections    sometimes    Kt^ata^   sometimes 
noiK&wai.    Matthew    has   three   hundred    and 
fiAy-five  of    these,  Mark  two   hundred  and 
thirty-six,  Luke  three  hundred  and  forty-two, 
and  John  two  hundrtxi  and  thirty-two.    The 
other  chapters  are  independent  of  these,  which 
from  their  extent  are  also  named  the  greater. 
Of  these,  Matthew  contains  sixty-eicht,  Mark 
forty-nine,  Luke  eighty-three,  and  John  only 
eighteen.    There  are  but  very  few  manuscripts 
which  have  not  both  of  them  together.    As  to 
the  church  lessons,  to  come  back  to  them  once 
more,  various  alterations  took  place  in  them. 
As  the  festival  days  multiplied,  the  old  division 
could  no  longer  subsist,  and  in  many  churches 
the  perieopes  were  shortened.    At  last  as  the 
ritual  of  ceremonies  was  enlarged,  only  certain 
portions  were  extracted  from  the  Gktspels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  which 
sometimes  were  very  short.    A  codex  of  this 
sort  was  termed  UXoySSiow ;  in  reference  to  the 
Gospels  alone,  tiayy'^tvrdpiw ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  other  books,  wpa^awioToXes.    This  seems  to 
have  taken  place  among  the  Latins  much  ear- 
lier than  among  the  (£«eks.    There  are  per- 
fectly  credible   testimonies,    which   establish 
such  an  arrangement  among  the  fbrmer  at  the 
middle  of  the    fifth   century,  at    which   date 
cothing  of  the  kind  is  perceptible  among  the 
latter.    The  expression,  irpa^avc^oraXof,  appears 
indeed  frequently  in  the  Typicum  of  St.  Sabas, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
But  the  Greeks  do  not  disavow,  that  this  Tjrpi- 
cum  or  monastic  ritual  was  not  by  himself, 
that  it  perisluxl  in  the  invasions  or  the  bar- 
barians, and  was  composed  anew  by  John  of 
Damascus,  with  references  memoriier^  [from 
memory,!  to  that  of  Sabas.  He  lived  toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  with  an  ear- 
lier notice  of  lectionaries  among  the  Ghreeks 
we  are  not  acquainted.    Finally,  our  present 
chapters  come,  as  it  is  well  known,  horn  Car- 
dinal Hugo  de  St.  Cher,  who  in  the  twelfth 
century  composed  a  concordance,  and  to  this 
end  distributed  the  Bible  according  to  his  own 
discretion  into  smaller  portions.  They  are  now 
moreover  generally  admitted  in  the  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.      The  verses, 
however,  are  from  Robert  Stephens,  who  first 
introduced  them  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, A.  D.  1561.  His  son.  EEenry  Stephens, 
was  the  first  to  record  this  for  the  mfbnnation 
of  fioatedty,  in  the  pnftet  to  hiaOivek  CkNk' 


OBA 


coidanoe  to  the  Hew  Testament  \  in  wUdi  ]ft 
says,  that  two  facts  connected  with  it  equally 
demand  our  admiration :  "  The  first  is,  that  mf 
father,  while  travelling  firom  Paris  to  Lyom; 
finished  this  division  of  each  chapter  iala 
verses,  and  indeed  the  ^ater  part  of  it  [iniir 
eqnUaiuium]  when  riding  on  his  horse.  The 
second  fact  is,  that,  a  short  time  prior  to  thk 
journey,  while  he  had  the  matter  still  in  eon- 
templation.  almost  all  those  to  whom  he  niea> 
tioned  it  told  him  plainly  that  he  was  an  indis- 
creet maUi  as  though  he  had  a  wish  to  spend 
his  time  and  labour  on  an  affair  which  would 
prove  utteriy  useless,  and  which  woukl  not  ob> 
tain  for  him  any  commendation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  expose  him  to  mueh  ridieuK 
But  behold  the  result:  in  opposition  to  iht 
opinion  which  condemned  and  discounte- 
nanced my  father's  undertaking,  as  soon  as  his 
invention  was  published,  every  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  whether  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  in  any  other  langua^ 
which  did  not  adopt  it,  was  immediately  dis- 
carded." It  perhaps  will  not  be  unedifying  to 
add,  that  this  passage  has  yiekled  mankind 
another  proof  that  lbarning  is  not  always  sy- 
nonymous with  vnsDOM :  for  the  phrase  respect- 
ing riding,  which  occurs  in  it,  nas  furnished 
matter  of  warm  dispute  to  literary  men ;  some 
of  them  contending  that  tTUer  tqmioTukm 
means,  that  Robert  Stephens  performed  ihs 
greater  part  of  his  task  while  actually  on  hoTM- 
back ;  but  others,  giving  a  more  extended  con- 
struction to  the  expression,  assert  that  he  was 
engaged  in  this  occupation  only  when  stopping 
for  refreshment  at  inns  on  the  road.  Thou^ 
the  &vt  interpretation  would  probably  obtam 
the  greatest  number  of  suffrages  from  realty 
learned  and  impartial  men ;  yet  it  is  quite  suK- 
ficient  for  manlcind  to  know,  in  either  way, 
that  this  division  into  verses  was  completed  m 
the  course  of  that  journey. 

CHARIOTS  OF  WAR.  The  Scripture 
speaks  of  two  sorts  of  these  chariots,  one  for 
princes  and  generals  to  ride  in,  the  other  used 
to  break  the  enemies  battalions,  by  letting  I  hem 
loose  armed  with  iron,  which  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  troops.  The  most  anoieflt 
chariots  of  which  we  have  any  notice  are  Plia- 
raohV  which  were  overwhelmed  in  the  Rod 
S^  Exodus  xiv,  7.  The  Canaanites,  wbon 
Joshua  engaged  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  had 
cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots,  Joshua 
xi,  4.  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  bis 
army.  Judges  iv,  8.  The  tribe  of  Judah  could 
not  get  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  their  lot, 
because  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  strone  in  chariots  of  iron.  The  Philis- 
tines, in  the  war  carried  on  by  them  against 
Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots  aixi  six 
thousand  horsemen,  1  Sam.  xiiij  5.  David, 
having  taken  one  thousand  chariots  of  war 
from  S[adadezer,  king  of  Syria,  hamstrung  the 
horses,  and  burned  nine  hundred  chariots,  re- 
serving only  one  hundred  to  himself,  3  Siun. 
viii,  4*  Solomon  had  a  considerable  number 
of  chariots,  bat  we  know  of  no.TniHtary  expo* 
dition  in  wbidl^  they  wore  flpyHyft^  yiMf. 


VHE 


Mi  A  Ab  Jodeft  war  a  nry  moiittaidMa 
tmatrfj  ekariou  could  be  of  no  great  uao  there, 
«Kfpi  la  the  plaina;  and  the  Hebrews  often 
traded  them  bw  Siehung  on  the  mountains. 
of  the  Ue 


The  kia^  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they  went  to 
mVf  were  ihenseWes  generally  mounted  in 
chtriou  firom  whkh  they  fouent,  and  issued 
their  eidsn;  and  there  was  always  a  second 
chariot  empty,  which  followed  eaoh  of  them, 
Ihat  if  the  first  was  broken  he  might  ascend 
^  other,  2  Chron.  xxzv,  24.  Chariou  were 
Boaetimes  consecrated  to  the  sun;  and  the 
Soipiurs  obaerres,  that  Josiah  burned  those 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  his 
predecessors,  2  Kings  xziii,  11.  This  supers 
stiuous  eostom  was  borrowed  from  the  Hea- 
ihros,  and  pnncipally  from  the  Persians. 

CHARITY,  considered  as  a  Christian  grace, 
oaghi  in  our  translation,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
take, to  have  been  translated  love.  It  is  the 
loTe  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
loving  from  the  love  of  (Sod ;  and  is  described 
viih  woiidesful  copiousness,  felicity,  and  even 
Baadair,  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii ;  a  portion  of 
scripture  which,  as  it  shows  the  habitual  tem- 
per of  a  true  Christian,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
iderred  to  for  self-examination,  and  ought  to 
be  constantly  present  to  us  as  our  rule.  2^  In 
the  popular  sense,  charity  is  almsgiving;  a 
doty  or  pnMctical  Christiamty  which  is  solemnly 

Kjoined,  and  to  which  ^>eeial  promises  are 


CHARM.    8cs  DnrwATioii. 

CHEBAR,  a  river  of  Chaldea,  Ezek.  i,  1. 
U  is  thought  to  have  risen  near  the  head  of  the 
T^ns,  and  to  have  run  through  Mesopotamia, 
le  the  HwtJl^west,  and  emptied  itaelf  into  the 

CHEDORLAOMER,  a  king  of  the  Elam- 
ilea,  who  were  either  Persians,  or  people  bor- 
derijig  upon  the  Persians.  This  was  one  of 
the  lour  conlederatad  kings,  who  made  war 
^oo  the  five  kings  of  the  pentapolia  of  Sodom ; 
ead  who,  after  having  defeated  them,  and  made 
thmsdves  masters  m  a  great  booty,  were  pur- 
•sed  and  dispersed  by  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv. 

CHEMAItlM.   This  word  occurs  only  once 

is  our  version  of  the  Bible :  "  I  will  cut  off  the 

mBsaot  c€  Baal,  and  the  name  of  the  Chema- 

nms  (Chemarim)  with  the  priesu,'*  2«eph.  i,  4 ; 

btt  it  frequently  occurs  in  uie  Hebrew,  and  te 

Rnerally  translated  "  priesta  of  the  idols,"  or 

^'pocsu  ckHhed  in  black,''  because  chamar  sig- 

Hies  Uaekmets.    By  this  word  the  best  com- 

■nitators  undcfstand  the  priests  of  false  gods, 

ttd  in  particular  the  worshippers  of  fire,  be- 

Kasae  they  were,  it  is  said,  dressed  in  black. 

ht  Cierc,  however,  declares  aeainst  this  last 

spiaion.    Our  translatora  of  d»  Bible  wouU 

MB  soflsetimes  to  understand  by  this  word  the 

'M$  or  ^iK>Bts  of  worship,  rather  than  their 

prieits.    Tnaa  is  also  the  opinion  of  Le  Clerc. 

Calisst  obaerves  that  cantor  in  Arabic  signifies 

^  iisiM,  and  that    Isis   is   the  same  deity. 

*^Aaeae  the  priests  of  Isis,''  says  Calmet, 

"  voe  Umae  called  mtkmepkori^  that  is,  wear- 

«t«f  bUckj  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 

avK  was  ffrven  them  by  reason  of  their  dress- 

•V  vkolly  iD  black,  or  beeansa  they  wore  a 


Uaak  ahiftinf  ««U  in  the  pfocetetons  of  thb 

goddess.*' 

CHEMOSH,  #103.  an  idol  of  the  MoaUtat, 
Numbers  xxi,  29.  The  name  is  derived  ttem 
a  root  whieh  in  Arabic  signifies  to  hasten.  For 
this  reason,  many  believe  Chamosh  to  be  the 
sun,  whose  precipitate  course  might  well  pro- 
cure it  the  name  of  swift.  Some  identify 
Chemosh  with  Ammon ;  and  Macrobius  shows 
that  Ammon  was  the  sun,  whose  rays  were  d^ 
noted  by  his  horns*  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
the  gocl  Haroanos  and  Apollo  Chomeus.  monr* 
tionol  by  Strabo  and  Ammianus  Marceilinua, 
was  Chamos,  or  tlie  sun.  These  deities  were 
worshipped  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  Som|e, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  Chamos 
with  the  Greek  Comos,  have  thought  Chamoa 
to  signify  Bacchus.  Jerom  and  roost  interpra- 
ters  consider  Chemosh  and  Peor  as  the  same 
deity;  but  some  think  that  Baal-Peor  was 
Tammuz,  or  Adonis.  To  Chemosh  Solomofk 
erected  an  altar  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
1  Kings  zi,  7.  As  to  the  form  of  the  idol  Che- 
mosh, the  Scripture  is  silent ;  but  if,  according 
to  Jerom,  it  were  like  Baal-Peor,  it  must  have 
been  of  the  beeve  kind ;  as  were,  probably^  aB 
the  Baala,  though  accompanied  with  vanous 
insignia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  past 
of  the  religious  services  performed  to  Chemosh, 
as  to  Baal-Peor,  consisted  in  revelling  and 
drunkenness,  obscenities  and  impuritiea  of  the 
grossest  kinds.  From  Chemosh  the  Ghreeks 
seem  to  have  derived  their  KiS/iof ,  called  by  the 
Romans  Cmwu,  the  god  of  feasting  and  revels 
ling. 

CHERETHIM.  &>r^-o.  Cherethim  or  Ch»- 
rethites,  are  denominations  for  the  Philistines : 
"  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  the  Phili»> 
tines,  and  will  cut  off  the  Cherethim,  and  de- 
stroy the  remnant  of  the  sea  coast,"  Ezek. 
XXV,  16.  Zephaniah,  exclaiming  against  the 
Philistines,  says,  "Wo  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  coasts,  the  nation  of  the  Chers- 
thites,"  Zeph.  ii,  5.  It  is  said,  1  Sam.  xxx^  14, 
that  the  Amalekitea  invaded  the  south  ot  the 
Cherethites ;  that  is,  of  the  Philistines.  David, 
and  some  of  the  kinfs,  his  successors,  haa 

guards   called    Cherethites  and   Pelethites,  9 
am.  XV,  18 ;  xx,  7.    Calmet  thinks  that  they 
of  the  country  of  the  Philistines;  but 


were 


several  expositors  or  our  own  country  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  "  We  can  hardly  suppose," 
say  the  latter,  "  that  David  would  employ  any 
of  these  uncircomcised  people  as  his  Isodr- 

Kard,  or  that  the  Isrseiitish  soldiers  would 
ve  patiently  aeen  foreigners  of  that  nation 
advanced  to  auch  places  of  honour  and  trust." 
It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  guards  were 
called  Cherethites,  because  they  went  with 
David  into  Philistia,  where  they  continued 
with  him  all  the  time  he  was  under  the  prote^ 
tion  of  Achish.  These  were  the  persons  who 
accompanied  David  from  the  first,  and  who 
remained  with  him  in  his  greatest  distresses: 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  men  of  such  approved 
fidelity  ahouki  be  chosen  for  his  body-gualil 
Beaide,  it  ia  not  uncommon  finr  soldiers  to  d^ 
rive  their  names,  not  from  the  place  of  tbiir 
nativity,  but  of  their  rswdenoB, 


CHERUB.  J*o,  {dunl  a^nx  It  appeatt, 
ftom  Gen.  iii,  29,  that  this  is  a  name  given  to 
Mkgeb ;  but  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  dia- 
Unot  class  of  celestials,  or  designates  the  same 
outer  aa  the  sera{>him,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  But  the  term  ekernHm  genoally 
signifies  tli^se  figures  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  make  and  place  at  each  end  of  the 
mercy  seat,  or  propitiatory,  and  which  covered 
the  ark  with  eimanded  wings  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  Jewish  tabcEnacle  and  temi^. 
See  Exodus  xxr,  18, 19.  The  original  mean- 
iBg  of  the  term,  and  the  shape  or  form  of  these, 
aay  fiurther  than  that  they  were  aUUa  mnimaUf 
"winged  creatures,"  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  word  in  Hebrew  is  sometimes  taken  for  a 
aalf  or  ox:  and  Eaekiel,  x,  14,  seU  down  the 
fiwe  of  a  cherub  as  synonymous  to  the  foce  of 
an  ox.  The  word  ckerub^  in  Syriao  and  Chal- 
dee,  Mgnifies  to  till  or  plough,  which  is  the 
pi^r  work  of  oxen.  Chmb  also  signifies 
strong  and  powerAiL  Grotius  says  they  were 
ficurea  mucn  like  that  of  a  calf;  and  Bochart, 
l&wise,  thinks  that  they  were  more  like  the 
figure  of  an  ox  than  any  thing  beside;  and 
fipencer  is  of  the  same  mind.  But  Josq>ln]s 
aays  they  were  extraordinary  creatures  of  a 
l^fure  unknown  to  mankind.  The  opinion  of 
moat  critics,  taken,  it  seems,  from  ]&ek.  i,  9, 
Ip;  is,  that  they  were  figures  composed  of  parts 
of  various  creatures ;  as  a  roan,  a  lion,  an  ox, 
an  eagle.  But  certainly  we  hare  no  decided 
Moof  that  the  figures  placed  in  the  hbky  of 
Volies,  in  the  tabernacle,  were  of  the  same  form 
with  those  described  by  Ezekiel.  The  contrary, 
ladeed,  seems  rather  indicated,  because  they 
looked  down  upon  the  mercy  seat,  which  is  an 
attribute  not  well  adapted  to  a  finix^faced  crea- 
tve,  like  the  emblematical  ch«rubim  seen  by 
^sekieL 

The  cherubim  of  the  sanctuuy  were  two  in 
iramber ;  one  at  each  enu  of  the  mercy  seat ; 
which,  with  the  ark,  was  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle,  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  tabernacle.  It  was  here  that  atonement 
waa  made,  and  that  God  was  rendered  propi- 
^ous  by  the  high  priest  sprinklinr  the  blood 
upon  and  before  t}^  mercy  seat,  Ler.  xri,  14, 
lo.  Here  the  gloqr  of  God  appeared,  and  here 
ha  met  his  high  priest,  and  by  him  his  people, 
and  finom  hence  he  gave  forth  his  (vacles; 
whence  the  whole  holy  place  was  called  -nan, 
ike  orack.  These  cherubim,  it  must  be  obserr- 
ed,  had  fiset  whereon  they  stood,  3  Chron.  iii, 
13 ;  and  their  foet  were  joined,  in  one  eon- 
li&acd  beaten  woik,  to  the  ends  of  the  mercy 
seat  which  covered  the  ark :  so  that  they  were 
wholly  over  or  above  it.  Those  in  the  taber- 
Aaole  were  of  beaten  gokl,  being  hot  of  smail 
dimensions,  Exod.  xxv,  18;  but  those  in  the 
tsmf^  of  Solomon  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
Ilia  olive  tree  overlaid  with  gold ;  for  they  were 
vary  large,  extending  their  wings  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  orade,  which  was  twenty  cubits, 
1  Kinn  vi,  93-98^  d  Chron.  iii,  10-13.  They 
asa  called  "  cherubm  of  glory,"  not  merely  or 
ahiefly  on  account  of  the  matter  or  formation 
tt  then,  hot  beeattse  thejr  had  the  glory  of 
Qodj  or  the  glorioas  ^mfaol  of  hsa  pfoaeace, 


««he  ShekinalH"  ivatnjg  between  tiiem.  im 
this  glory  abode  in  the  inward  tabemade,  aai 
as  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  repfesdnted  the 
an^eb  who  surrousd  the  manifestation  of  tfai 
divme  presence  in  the  world  above,  that  tabenw 
nacle  was  rendered  a  fit  image  of  the  court  af 
heaven,  in  which  lieht  it  i%  eonsidered  every 
where  in  the  EpiaUe  to  the  Hebrews.  See 
chapters  iv,  14;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  8,  9,  23,  24;  xii, 

The  cherubim,  it  is  true,  have  been  ocn- 
sidered  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
as  desigiwd  embkans  of  Jehovah  himself,  or 
rather  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  God- 
heod,  with  man  taken  into  the  divine  esseoca 
But  that  God,  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  without  psits 
or  passions,  perfectly  separate  and  remote  ftom 
aU  matter,  snould  command  Moses  to  maks 
material  and  visible  images  or  emblonatioal 
representations  of  himself,  is  utterly  improb»' 
Ue :  especially,  considering  that  he  had  rqieat- 
edly,  expressly,  and  solemnly  forbidden  every 
thing  of  this  kind  in  tiie  second  commandment 
of  this  moral  law,  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai, 
amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  "bladness, 
darkness,  and  tempest,"  pronouncing  with  sa 
audible  and  awful  voice,  while  "the  whole 
mount  quaked  ereatly,  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  waxed  louder  and  louder.  Thou  shak 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  nor  thi 
likeness  of  any  thing  taat  is  in  heaven  above^ 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under 
the  earth."  Hence  the  solemn  caution  of 
Moses,  Deut.  iv,  15,  &c :  "  Take  ye  good  heed 
imto  yourselves,  (for  ye  saw  no  manner  of 
similitude  on  the  day  the  Lord  spake  unto  yoa 
in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,)  lest  ye 
corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  Uie  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  l&eness 
of  male  or  female,  of  any  beMt  that  is  on  the 
earth,  of  any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  ai^ 
of  any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  or 
any  filsh  that  is  in  the  waters."  Henoe  God's 
demand  by  his  prophet:  '*To  what  will  ye 
liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal,  saith  the  Holy 
One  1"  And  hence  the  censure  of  the  inspind 
penman.  Psalm  cvi,  20 :  **  They  changed  their 
glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eatelh 
grass."  Add  to  this,  that  in  most  or  all  of  the 
places  where  the  cherubim  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  QoA  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  them.  Thus,  "  He,''  the  LK)rd,  '^placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  cherubim,  and  a  fiam- 
ing  sword,"  Gkn.  iii,  24.  **  He  rode  on  a 
cherub  and  did  fly,"  Psalm  xviii,  10.  "  He 
sitteth  between  the  cherubim,''  Psalm  xcix,  U 
"  He  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  Psaha 
Ixxx,  1.  We  also  read  of  "  the  glory  of  the  Ooi 
of  Israel  going  up,  finom  the  cherub  whereupsn 
he  was,  to  the  threshold  of  the  house,"  Eaek 
ix,  3.  And  again,  **  The  glory  of  the  Lovi 
went  up  flom  the  cherub,  and  the  court  was 
full  of  the  brightness  of  the  Lord's  glory,** 
Esek.  X,  4.  And  again,  "  The  glory  of  fkm 
Lord  departed  from  off  the  threshold,  and 
stood  over  the  cherubim,"  Ezdc.  x,  18.  In  aH 
these  passages  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  is^ 
the  Shekinah,  the  glorious  symbol  of  hia  piaa* 
enes,  is  distingwahed  firon  tlia  ohoiuhiaa}  aad 
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•iltbilBMtuMiBUtfkmii  gireain  diese  pas- 
agOL  or  aay  otbei%  of  the  Scripture,  tluyt  ihe 
^fcfrtfhi^  were  images  or  emblematical  r^ire- 
SBOtadoiis  of  him.  Mr.  Parkfaurst's  labonoua 
libit  to  eitaHinh  Mr.  Huldunaon's  opinion  on 
tk  wbject  of  the  cherubim,  in  his  Hebrew 
LexiooD,  sub  v^ee^  is  so  obriously  fanciful  and 
sintradictarjr,  that  few  will  be  contcrted  to 
da  ttranse  opinion.  It  seems  much  more 
ptDbable  that,  as  most  eminent  diyines  have 
■nond,  the  cherubim  represented  the  angels 
mtarnmnd  the  divine  presence  in  hesTen. 
Attoidtngiy,  they  had  their  faces  turned  to- 
waid  the  mercy  seat,  where  C3od  was  supposed 
ts  dwell,  whose  glory  the  angeb  in  heaven 
livays  behold,  and  iqxm  which  their  eyes  are 
CMtimially  fixed ;  as  they  are  also  upon  Christ, 
ikt  true  propitiatory,  which  mystery  of  re- 
danpdon  thev  "  desire,"  St.  Peter  tells  us,  "  to 
look  into,"  1  Peter  i,  12:  a  cireumstance  eri- 
(katly  stgoified  by  the  faces  of  the  cherubim 
biiig  turned  inward,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on 
tk  nercy  seat.  We  may  here  also  obserre 
ikt,  allowing  St.  Peter  in  this  passage  to 
tfiode  to  the  cherubic  figures,  whicn,  from  Us 
■ode  of  expression,  can  searoely  be  doubted, 
thb  smounts  to  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
dKrabim  represented,  not  so  much  one  order, 
u  "  tbe  angcAa"  in  general,  all  of  whom  are 
nd  to  "  desire  to  lode  into"  the  subjects  of 
boman  redemption,  and  to  all  whose  ovden, 
"the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
^eees,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gkxl  is  macfe 
biovn  by  the  chureh."  In  Exekiel,  the  che- 
nine  figures  are  evidently  connected  with  the 
iiipeoBations  of  providence ;  and  they  have 
tlioefinre  appropriate  forms,  emblematical  of 
liBttren^h,  wisdom,  swiAness,  and  constancy, 
vita  which  the  holy  angels  minister  in  carry- 
iig  on  God's  designs :  but  in  the  sanctuary 
wy  are  connected  with  the  administration  of 
pace ;  and  they  are  rather  adoring  beholders, 
ma  actors,  and  probably  appeared  under  forms 
uon  nmple.  As  to  the  living  creatures,  im- 
Meriy  rendered  "  beasts"  in  our  translation, 
Bev.  iT,  7,  some  think  them  a  hieroglyphi- 
fti  representation,  not  of  the  qualities  of  an- 
gds.  bat  of  those  of  real  Christians ;  especially 
of  taose  in  the  sufTering  and  active  periods  of 
lbs  church.  The  first  a  lion,  signifying  their 
■adaonted  courage,  manifested  in  meeting  with 
in&lence  the  greatest  sufferings ;  the  second 
a  eaif  or  ox,  emblematical  of  unwearied  pa- 
liaee ;  the  third  with  the  face  of  a  man,  repre- 
Mating  prudence  and  compassion ;  the  fourth 
ftiying  eagle,  signifying  activity  and  vigour. 
The  four  qu^ities  thus  emblematicaUy  set 
Ml  in  these  four  living  creatures,  namely, 
VMlvutted  courage,  unwearied  patience  under 
■iieringB,  prudence  united  with  kindness,  and 
vigMoas  activity,  are  found,  iftore  or  less,  in 
<be  tme  memben  of  Christ's  church  in  every 
iJgB  and  nation.  But  othen  have  imagined 
w  this  representation  mi^  be  intended  to 
■Annate  also  that  these  qtudities  would  espe- 
*M%  prevail  in  succeeding  ages  of  the  church, 
Ave  Older  in  which  they  are  here  placed : 
■ttk  that  in  tbe  first  age  true ChriatiaMi 
iMdd  bs  anrinmt  for  the  eooragey  fiMtitads, 


and  roscflSB,  ^herewith  they  should  apread  the 
Gospel ;  that  m  the  next  a^  they  would  mafl»- 
fest  lema^ble  patience  m  bearing  persecu- 
tion, when  they  should  be  "  killed  all  the  day," 
Ifike  calves  cf  oxen  aj^inted  for  the  slaughter ; 
that  in  tJie  subsequent  age  or  ages,  wlMn  tbs 
storms  of  persecution  were  blown  over,  and 
Christianity  was  generally  roread  throuj^  the 
whc^  Roman  empire,  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
piety  and  virtue,  should  inorease,  and  the 
church  should  wear  the  face  of  a  man,  and 
eaed  in  prudence,  humanity,  loVe,  and  good 
works ;  and  that  in  ages  stiU  later,  being  re- 
formed firom  various  corruptions  in  doctrint 
and  practice,  and  full  of  vigour  and  activity,  it 
should  carry  the  Grospel,  as  upon  the  wings  of 
a  flying  eagle,  to  the  remotest  nations  under 
heaven,  "to  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people."  This  is  a  thought  which  deserves 
some  consideration.  The  four  great  moaarehies 
of  the  eaith  had  their  prophetic  emblems,  taken 
both  from  metals  ancl  from  beasts  and  birds ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  loc^  for  prophetic 
emblems  of  the  one  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  its 
varied  and  suooessive  states.  Perhaps,  how* 
ever,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  thai, 
like  the  "  living  creatures"  in  the  vision  of 
E^kiel,  they  are  emblematical  of  the  mittts% 
trations  of  angeb  in  what  pertains  to  thoM 
providendal  events  which  more  particularly 
c<mcem  the  chureh. 

CHESNUT  TREE,  prrtp.  This  tree,  which 
is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xxx,  37,  and  Enek. 
icT-ri,  8,  is  by  the  Septuagint  and  Jerom  na- 
dered  plams  tree;  and  Drusius,  Hiller,  and 
most  of  the  modem  interpreters  render  it  tin 
The  name  ia  derived  from  a  root  whioh 


same. 


signifies  nakedniOS  ;  and  it  is  oflen  observed  of 
the  plane  tree  that  the  bark  peels  off  from  the 
tnuuc,  leaving  it  naked,  which  peculiarity  may 
have  been  the  occasion  of  its  Hebrew  name. 
The  son  of  Sirach  says,  "  I  g^ew  up  as  a  pboe 
tree  by  the  water,"  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv,  14. 

CHILD.  Mothers,  in  the  eariiest  times, 
suckled  their  offspring  themselves,  and  thai 
from  thirty*  to  thirty-six  motiths.  The  day 
when  the  child  was  weaned  was  made  a  featt» 
val,  Gen.  xxi,  8;  Exod.  ii,  7,  9;  1  Sam.  i,  fiS- 
84;  3  Chron.  xxxi,  16;  2  Mac  vii,  87,  28; 
Matt,  xxi,  16.  Nurses  were  employed,  in 
case  the  mother  died  before  the  chud  was  oU 
enough  to  be  weaned,  and  when  fimn  any 
circumstances  she  was  unable  to  afford  a  sufft- 
cient  suf^ly  of  milk  for  its  nourishment.  In 
later  ages,  when  matrons  had  beeome  more 
delicate,  and  thous^ht  themselves  too  infirm  to 
ful£^  the  duties  which  naturally  devolved  unoo 
them,  nurses  were  employed  to  take  their 
place,  and  were  redconecf  among  the  principa. 
membera  of  the  family.  They  are,  according, 
in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which 
they  sustained,  frequently  mentioned  insaerefi 
history.  Gen.  xxxv,8;  2  Kines  xi,  2;  2  Chron. 
xxii,  11.  The  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year 
in  the  care  of  the  women;  they  then  cans 
into  the  father's  hands,  and  were  taught  aol 
only  the  aru  and  duties  of  lifh,  but  were  hi> 
strueted  in  the  Mosaio  law,  and  in  all  paiU  of 
their,  oeuntiy's  religion,  Dent,  vi,  80-^)  vi. 


19 ;  xi,  19.  Those  who  wiihai  to  hava  them 
fcjruicr  initructed,  prOTided  they  did  not  deem 
U  preferable  to  employ  private  teachers,  mmt 
them  away  to  lome  priest  or  Levite,  who  tome* 
times  had  a  number  of  other  children  to  instruct. 
it  appears  from  1  Sam.  i,  24^28,  that  these 
was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle,  dedi- 
cated to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Thrav  had 
been  manjr  other  schools  of  this  kind,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  but  were  restored  again 
by  the  Fmphet  Samuel ;  after  whose  time,  the 
members  oi  the  seminaries  in  qoestton,  who 
were  denominated  by  way  of  distinction  '^the 
*aonB  of  the  prophets,"  acquired  no  little  noto- 
riety. Daughtors  rarely  departed  from  the 
'iqpartments  appropriated  to  the  females,  except 
when  they  went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw  water. 
They  spent  their  time  in  leamin?  those  domes- 
tie  ukI  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a  wo- 
man's sitoation  and  character,  till  they  arrived 
at  that  period  in  life  when  they  were  to  be 
•old,  or,  bva  better  fortune,  given  away  in 
marriage,  l^rov.  xxxi,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  7. 

Sl  In  Scripture,  disciples  are  often  called 
children  or  sons.  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs, 
says  to  his  disciple,  "  Hear,  my  son."  The 
descendants  of  a  man,  how  remote  soever,  are 
denominated  his  sons  or  children ;  as  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Edom,"  "  the  children  of  Moab,"  "  the 
children  of  Israel."  Such  expressions  as  '*  the 
ehildren  of  light,"  "  the  children  of  darkness/' 
**  the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  si^ify  those 
who  follow  truth,  those  who  remam  in  error, 
and  those  who  belong  to  the  church.  Persons 
arrived  at  almost  the  age  of  maturity  are  some- 
times called  "children."  Thus,  Joseph  is 
termed  '*  the  child,"  thoug^h  he  was  at  least  six- 
teen years  old,  G^.  xxxvii,  30;  and  Benjamin, 
even  when  above  thirty^,  was  so  denommated, 
zli7,  20.  By  the  Jewish  law,  children  were 
reckoned  the  property  of  their  parents,  who 
eould  sell  them  for  seven  years  to  pay  their 
ddMs.  Their  creditora  had  also  the  power  of 
eompelling  them  to  resort  to  this  measure. 
•The  poor  woman,  whose  oil  Elisha  .  increased 
vomuch  as  enabled  her  to  pay  her  husband's 
debts,  complained  to  the  prophet,  that,  her 
hosband  being  dead,  the  creditor  was  come 
to  take  away  her  two  sons  to  be  bondmen, 
9  Kings  iv,  1.  "  Children,  or  sons  of  Grod,"  is 
a  name  by  which  the  angels  are  sometimes 
described :  "  There  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lord,"  Job  1,6;  ii,  1.  Good  men,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wicked,  are  also  thus  denominated ; 
the  children  of  Seth's  family,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Cain :  *'  The  sons  of  Grad  saw  the 
tiaughters  of  men,"  Gen.  vi,  2.  Jud^s,  ma- 
ffiBtratcs,  priests,  are  also  termed  children  of 
God :  "  I  have  said,  Ye  are  sods,  and  all  of 
you  are  the  children  of  the  Most  High,"  Psa. 
izxxii,  6.  The  Israelites  are  called  "  sons  of 
Qod"  in  opposition  to  the  Grentiles,  Hosea  i, 
.10;  John  XI,  52.  In  the  New  Testament,  be- 
tievera  are  commonly  called  "  children  of  God" 
bj  virtue  of  their  adoption.  St.  Paul,  in  several 
piaees,  extols  the  advantages  of  being  adopted 
■one  of  God,  Rom.  viii,  14 ;  Gal.  iU.  26.  "  Ghil- 
ilRi»   or  aoni  of  men,"  ia  a  name  given  to 


Oain'e  family  beivre  the  defaige,  aad,  m  pw> 
ticular,  to  the  giants  who  werevieleat  mm, 
and  had  commted  their  ways.  Afterward,  the 
impious  Israelites  were  thus  called :  **  O  ^n 
sons  of  men,  how  Uatg  will  ye  love  vanity  f 
Psa.  iv,  2.  "  The  sons  of  men,  whose  ieA 
are  speara  and  arrows,"  Ivii,  4. 

CHILD  BIRTH.  In  oriental  conntria 
child  birth  is  not  an  event  of  mtich  difficalty; 
and  mothers  at  such  a  season  were  onginaUy 
the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters,  as  any 
farther  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary,  Exod.  i, 
19.  In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
those  matrons  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity 
for  skill  and  expertness  on  occasions  of  thu 
kind,  were  invited  in ;  and  in  this  way  then 
eventually  rose  into  notice  that  class  of  wanea 
denominated  midwives.  The  child  was  no 
sooner  bom,  that  it  was  washed  in  a  badi, 
robbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddliof 
clothes,  Vnnn,  Ezek.  xvi,  4.  it  was  the  castam 
at  a  very  ancient  period,  for  the  father,  while 
music  in  the  mean  while  was  heard  to  sound. 
to  clasp  the  new  bom  child  to  his  bosom,  ana 
by  this  ceremony  was  underatood  to  declare  it 
to  be  his  own,  Gen.  1,  ^ ;  Job  iii,  12 ;  Psa. 
xxii,  11.  This  practice  was  imitated  by  thoM 
wives  who  adopted  the  children  of  their  maids, 
Gen.  xvi,  8;  xxx,  3-5.  The  birth  day  of  a 
son,  especially,  was  made  a  festival,  and  on 
each  successive  year  was  celebrated  with 
renewed  demonstrations  of  festivity  and  joy, 
Gen.  xl,  20 ;  Job  i,  4;  Matt,  xiv,  6.  The  mes- 
senger, who  brought  the  news  of  the  birth  of 
a  son,  was  received  with  joy,  and  rewaidai 
with  presents.  Job  iii,  3 ;  Jer.  xx,  15.  This  ii 
the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Persia. 

CHISLEU,  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year,  and  the  ninth  of  their  sacred,  an- 
swering to  our  November  and  December,  NV 
henv  i,  !•    It  contains  thirty  days. 

CHITTIM.  The  country,  or  countries,  im- 
plied by  this  name  in  Scripture,  are  variously 
mterpr^ed  by  historians  and  commentatonu 
Chittim  has  Men  taken,  by  Hales  and  Lowth, 
for  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  which  appeara  most  consonant  with  tfao 
general  use  of  tne  word  by  the  different  inspired 
writers. 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  s]rnonvmou8  with 
Messiah.  The  word  X^ivrdc,  signines  anainUi* 
from  xf*^i  ^  arioinl.  Sometmies  the  woid 
Christ  IS  used  singly,  by  way  of  aulonomcsis^ 
to  denoto  a  person  sent  from  God,  as  an 
anointed  prophet,  king,  or  priest.  "  Christ," 
says  Lactantms,  "  is  no  proper  name,  but  one 
denoting  power ;  for  the  Jews  used  to  give  this 
appellation  to  their  kings,  calling  them  Christ, 
or  anointed,  by  reason  of  their  sacred  unctioa.' 
But  he  adds,  '^  The  Heathens,  by  mistake,  call 
Jesus  Christ,  Chrestus."  Accordingly,  Sueto- 
nius, speaking  of  Claudius,  and  of  his  expelling 
the  Jews  from  Rome,  says  that  "  he  banishm 
them  because  they  were  continually  promoti^ 
tumulto,  under  the  influence  of  one  Chre.stiis . 
'*  JudtMS,  impvl»re  C^rvste,  assidui  tumui^ 
antes,  Roma  expulii,"  taking  Christ  (o  be  a 
proper  name.  The  names  of*  Messiah  aad 
Chnst  were  originally  derived  from  the  eHe* 
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■ilif  bf  woinltofv  Inrirlikk  didrkingt  anl  th^ 
l^gb  pnuta  of  SoA  ptnUt  and  someUinei 
iJb  pnpheta.  I  Kings  xix^  16,  weve  comedratad 
Md  aimiiiced  lo  the  «zercue  of  Uwir  ftuetiosis ; 
t«  aU  tbcBs  ftiiMSttona  were  acdmnlod  holy 
«B0o^  the  IsraeUtes.  But  the  most  eminent  ap- 
plication of  the  word  ia  to  that  illustrioua  person- 
iMv  i^rpified  and  predicted  fsom  the  beginning, 
WW  It  deaeiibed  by  the  prophets,  imder  t& 
diiiacter  of  Gkxi's  Anointed,  the  Messiah,  or 
AtCkrist.  As  to  the  use  <k  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  com- 
BOB  fersion,  or  even  by  most  Tersions  into 
aodero  tongues,  we  shouJd  receive  it  rather  as 
9  DToper  name,  than  an  apjpellaiiYe,  or  name  of 
floee,  and  should  thinic  of  it  only  as  our  Lord's 
niname.  To  this  mistake  our  translators 
ittfe  contributed,  by  too  seldom  prefixing  the 
actide  before  Christ.  The  word  Christ  was  at 
&st  as  much  an  appellative  as  the  word  Bap- 
dit,  and  the  one  was  as  regularly  accompanied 
with  the  article  om  the  other.  Tet  our  trans- 
lalon,  who  would  always  say  "  the  Baptist," 
jiBTe,  it  should  seem,  studiousljr  avoided  say- 
iiif  "  the  Christ."  The  article,  in  such  expres- 
ttoos  as  occur  in  Acts  xvii,  3;  xviii,  5,  28, 
adds  considerable  light  to  them,  and  yet  no 
Bkore  than  what  the  words  of  the  historian 
manifestly  convey  to  every  reader  who  under- 
Mauds  his  languaee.  It  should  therefore  be, 
"Paul  testified  to  Uie  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,"  or  the  Messiah,  Sm,  Many  other 
smilsr  instances  occur.  Should  it  be  asked, 
blhe  word  Christ  never  to  be  understood  in 
(he  New  Testament  as  a  proper  name,  but 
always  as  having  a  direct  reference  to  the 
efice  or  dignity  1  it  may  be  replied,  that  this 
wtrd  eame  at  length,  from  the  frequency  of 
^ipUcaUon  to  one  individual,  and  only  to  one. 
Is  aopply  the  place  of  a  proper  name.  It  would 
also  very  much  accelerate  this  effect,  that  the 
aane  Jesus  was  common  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  and  this  rendered  an  addition  ne- 
Msary  for  distinguishing  the  person.  To 
(his  purpose,  Grotius  remarks,  that  in  process 
of  time  the  name  Jesus  was  very  much  drop- 
Md,  and  Christ,  which  had  never  been  used 
More  as  the  proper  name  of  any  person,  and 
vat,  for  that  reason,  a  better  distinction,  was 
abstituted  for  it;  insomuch  that,  among  the 
Besihens,  our  Lord  came  to  be  more  known 
i^  the  latter  than  by  the  former.  This  use 
Kerns  to  have  be^^un  soon  afler  his  ascension. 
Dariog  his  life,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
voni  was  ever  used  in  this  manner ;  nay,  the 
•antrary  is  evident  from  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels.  The  evangelists  wrote  some 
Jtars  after  the  period  above  mentioned;  and 
thereibre  thejr  adopted  the  practice  common 
KDong  Christians  at  that  time,  which  was  to 
Mipkiy  the  word  as  a  surname  for  the  soke  of 
dSsiinciion.    See  Matt,  i,  1,  18;  Mark  i,  1. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  foUower  of  the  reUgion  of 
Christ  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Christian, 
fike  that  of  Nazarenes  and  Galileans,  was  given 
totbe disoples  of  our  Lord  in  reproach  or  con- 
'ttopt  What  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that 
J«people  of  Antioch  in  Svria,  Acts  xi,  26, 
whew  they  were  first  callea  Christians,  are 


oliciTed  by  Zobimiis,  Pi^ocopius,  and  Zoanrsii^ 
to  haws .  been  remarkable  for  their  scurrilous 
jesting.  Some  have  indeed  thought  that  tliis 
iMune  was  given  by  the  disciples  to  themselves; 
othevs,  that  it  was  imposed  on  them  by  divine 
autbcMrity ;  in  either  of  which  cases  surely  we 
daottld  have  met  with  it  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
all  of  which  were  written  some  years  after; 
whereas  it  is  found  in  but  two  more  places  in 
the  New  Testament,  Acts  xxvi,  28,  where  a 
Jew  is  the  speaket,  and  in  1  Peter  iv,  16,  where 
reference  appears  to  be  made  to  the  name  as 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  enemies.  The 
word  ttsedi  Acts  xi,  2b,  signifies  simply  to  be 
called  or  named,  and  when  Doddri(%e  and  a 
few  others  take  it  to  imply  a  divine  appoint- 
ment, they  disregard  the  usus  Uquandi  [esta- 
blished acceptation  of  the  term]  which  gives 
no  support  to  that  opinion.  The  words  of 
Tacitus,  when  speaking  of  the  Christians  per* 
secuted  by  Nero,  are  remarkable,  ^^vumt 
Ckrislianos  appeUabat"  "the  vulgar  called 
them  Christians."  Epiphonius  says,  that  they 
were  called  Jesseans,  either  from  Jesse,  ttti 
father  of  David,  or,  which  is  much  more  pro* 
bable,  from  the  name  of  Jesus,  whose  disciples 
they  were.  They  were  denominated  CoriS' 
tians,  A.  D.  42  or  43;  and  though  the  name 
was  first  given  reproachfully,  they  gloried  in  it^ 
as  expressing  their  adherence  to  Christ,  and 
they  soon  generally  assumed  it. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians. By  Christianity  is  here  meant,  not  that 
religious  system  as  it  may  be  understood  and 
set  forth  in  any  particular  society  calling  itself 
Christian;  but  as  it  is  contained  in  the  sacred, 
books  adcnowledged  by  all  these  societies,  or 
churches,  and  which  contained  the  only  ai|* 
thorized  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

2.  The  lofty  profession  which  Christianity 
mokes  as  a  religion,  and  the  promises  it  holds 
forth  to  mankind,  entitle  it  to  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  all.  For  it  may  in  truth  be 
said,  that  no  other  religion  presents  itself  un- 
der aspects  so  sublime,  or  such  as  are  calcu* 
lated  to  awaken  desires  and  hopes  so  enlarged 
and  magnificent.  It  not  only  professes  to  be 
from  Grod,  but  to  have  been  taught  to  meii  by 
the  Son  of  Gkxi  incarnate  in  our  nature,  the 
Second  Person  in  the  adorable  trinity  of  divine 
Persons,  "  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in 
power  and  g;Iory."  It  declares  that  this  divine 
personage  is  the  appointed  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind from  sin,  death,  and  misery ;  that  he  was 
announced  as  such  to  our  first  oarents  upon 
their  lapse  from  the  innocence  ana  blessedness 
of  their  primeval  state ;  that  he  was  exhibited 
to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  patriarchs  in  ex- 
press promises ;  ana,  by  the  institution  of  sacxi- 
nces,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  workl,  so  tnot  man  might  be  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  Him,  and  restored  to  his 
forfeited  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  It  repre- 
sents all  former  dispensations  of  true  religion, 
all  revelations  of  Grod's  will,  and  all  promises 
of  grace  from  God  to  man,  as  emanating  from 
the  anticipated  sacrifice  and  sacerdotal  inter- 
cession of  its  Authof,  and  ■*  aU  preparatory  to 


te  introdoction  of  hit  peHbec  veligkm;  md 
Uial  u  to  the  great  political  moremeotf  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  rite  and  iall  of 
empires  were  all  eitMr  remotely  or  proximately 
connected  with  the  designs  of  his  adrent  among 
men.  It  professes  to  have  completed  the  Ibrmer 
rerelations  of  Qod's  will  and  purposes :  to  have 
aecompUshed  ancient  prophecies;  fdlnHed  an- 
cient types;  and  taken  up  the  gknry  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  into  Its  own  "  fK^ry  that  ez- 
celleth ;"  and  to  contain  within  itself  a  perfect 
system  of  ftith,  morals,  and  acceptable  wor- 
ship. It  not  only  exhibits  so  effectual  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  thsa  remission  of  all  offences  against 
God  flows  from  its  merits  to  all  who  h^utily 
confide  in  it;  but  it  proclaims  itself  to  be  a 
remedy  for  all  the  moral  disorders  of  our  firilen 
nature ;  it  casts  out  every  yioe.  implants  erery 
▼irtue,  and  restores  man  to  "  tne  image  of  Qod 
in  which  be  was  created,"  even  to  *'  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness." 

3.  Its  promises  both  to  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety are  of  the  largest  kind.  It  represents  its 
Founder  as  now  exercising  the  office  of  the 
High  Priest  of  the  human  race  before  Qod, 
and  as  having  sat  down  at  his  right  hand^  a 
mediatorial  and  reconciling  sovemment  being 
committed  to  him,  until  he  shall  come  to  judge 
all  nations,  and  distribute  the  rewards  of  eter- 
nity to  his  followers,  and  inflict  its  never-ter- 
minating punishments  upon  those  who  reject 
him.  By  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  things, 
it  promises  pardon  to  the  guilty,  of  every  age 
and  country,  who  seek  it  in  penitence  and 
prayer,  comfort  to  the  aflUcted  and  troubled, 
victory  over  the  fear  of  death,  a  happ)r  inter- 
mediate state  to  the  disembodied  spirit,  and 
finally  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the 
dead,  and  honour  and  immortality  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  whole  man  glorified  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  It  holds  out  the 
loftiest  hopes  also  to  the  world  at  large.  It 
promises  to  introduce  harmony  among  families 
and  nations,  to  terminate  all  wars  and  all  op- 
pressions, and  ultimately  to  fill  the  world  with 
truth,  order,  and  purity.  It  represents  the 
present  and  past  state  of  society,  as  in  contest 
with  its  own  principles  of  justice,  mer<y,  and 
truth ;  but  teaches  the  final  triumph  of  tne  lat- 
ter over  every  thing  contrary  to  itself.  It 
exhibits  the  ambition,  the  policy,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  statesmen  and  warriors,  as  but  the 
overruled  instruments  bv  which  it  is  wodcing 
out  its  own  purposes  or  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and  it  not  only  defies  the  proudest  array 
of  human  power,  but  professes  to  subordinate 
It  by  a  secret  and  irresistible  workin?  to  its 
own  designs.  Finally,  it  exhibits  itself  as  en- 
larging its  plans,  and  completine;  its  designs, 
by  moral  suasion^  the  evidence  ofits  truth,  and 
the  secret  divine  mfluence  which  accompanies 
it  Such  are  the  professions  and  promises  of 
Christianity,  a  religion  which  enters  into  no 
compromise  with  other  systems ;  which  repre* 
■ents  itself  as  the  only  religion  now  in  the 
world  having  God  for  its  author;  and  in  his 
name,  and  by  the  hope  of  his  mercy,  and  the 
tenors  of  his  firown,  it  commands  the  obedi- 
of  faith  to  an  people  to  whom  it  it  pub- 


Uihed  upon  tha  ^fJuwn  fyiMt— ^  ''He  tts 
beUomh  shall  be  saved,  aad  he  that  bd^nA 
not  shall  be  damned." 

4.  Cofre^Mmding  with   these   proieasioB% 
which  throw  every  other  religion  Uiat  prsleadi 
to  offer  hope  to  man  into  utter  insignificanas, 
it  is  allowed  that  the  evidence  of  iu   tralh 
oagfat  to  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  we^ht  «f 
so  vast  a  fiibrio,  and  that  men  have  a  nghl  to 
know  that  they  are  not  deluded  with  a  graad 
and  impressive  theory,  but  are  recnivine  Hum 
this  professed  system  of  truth  and  saTvatien 
"the  true  sayings  of  God."    Such  evidence st 
has  afforded  m  its  splendid  train  of  miiiaolbs; 
in  its  numerous  appeals  to  the  fulfilment  of 
ancient  propukxbs;  in  its  own  powerful  m- 
TMUTAL  evidence;  in  the  UfFLUEKCB  which  it 
has  alwavs  exercised,  and  continues  to  exwt, 
upon  the  nappiness  of  mankind ;  and  in  vari- 
ous collateral  circumstances.    Under  the  heads 
of  MmtocUs  and  Propkecy,  those   important 
branches  of  evidence  will  be  discussed,  and  to 
them  the  reader  is  referred,    it  is  only  necea- 
sary  here  to  say,  that  the  miracles  to  which 
Christianity  apj^als  as  proofs  of  its  divine  au- 
thority, are  not  only  those  which  were  wrought 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  but  also  those 
which  to<^  place  among  the  patriarchs,  under 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Prophets;    for  the  religion  of  those   ancient 
times  was  but  Christianity  in  its  antecedent 
revelationa.     All    these    miracles,    thereloTe, 
must  be  taken  coUectivdy,  and  present  attesta- 
tions of  the  loftiest  kind,  as  being  manifisstly 
the  work  of  the  '*  finger  of  God,"  wrought  un- 
der circumstances  which   precluded   mistake, 
and  exhibiting  an  immense  variety,  from  the 
staying  of  tM  verv  wheels  of  the  planetary 
system, — as  when  tne  sun  and  moon  paused  in 
tneir  course,  and  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  went   backward, — to  the   supematoral 
changes  wroug^ht  upon  the  elements  of  matter, 
the  healing^  of  incurable  diseases,  the  expulsion 
of  tormentm^  demons,  aud  the  raising  of  the 
dead.    Magnificent  as  this  array  of  miracles 
is,  it  is  equalled  by  the  prophetic  evidence, 
fbunded   upon   the    acknowledged    principle, 
that  future  and  distant  contingencies  can  only 
be  known  to  that  Being,  one  of  whose  attributes 
is  an  absolute  prescience.    And  here,  too,  the 
variety  and  the  grandeur  presented  by  the  pro- 
phetic scheme  exhibit  attestations  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  suited  to  its  great  claims  and 
its  elevated  character.    Withm  the  ranga  of 
prophetic  vision  all  time  is  included,  to   the 
final  consummation  of  all   things:    and    the 
gre^Ltest  as  well  as  the   smallest  events  arc 
seen  with  equal  distinctness,  from  the  subrer* 
sion  of  mighty  empires  and  gigantic  cities,  to 
the  parting  of  the  raiment  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
casting  of  the  lot  for  his  robe  by  the  Roman 
guard  stationed  at  his  cross. 

5.  These  subjects  are  discussed  under  the 
articles  assijnied  to  them ;  as  also  the  tntebnax. 
EVIDENCE  of  the  truth  of  Christianity^  which 
arises  fVom  the  excdlence  and  benencial  ten- 
dency of  its  doctrines.  Of  its  just  and  sublime 
conceptions  and  exhibitions  of'^the  divine  cha- 
racter ;  of  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  morel 


Me  «f  flUB  iptA  wUflk  il«  diieipltaBrf  mat* 
mm  k  knoM ;  of  Um  eomapondeiiee  that 
then  is  between  ita  Tiewa  of  Biaii'a  mixed  le- 
ktmi  to  God  aa  a  ainlbl  ciaaliira,  and  yet 
niiied  and  eand  lor,  and  thai  actoal^niiztiira 
3f  good  and  evil,  penalty  and  forbaaraace, 
which  the  condition  of  the  world  piaBenta ;  of 
the  oonneeiion  of  ita  doctrine  of  atonement 
aith  hope;  of  the  adaptation  of  iu  doctrine  of 
dJTiiK  indaenoe  to  the  HMMral  condition  of  man- 
kini  vben  lifhtly  nadentood,  and  the  afSoet- 
a^  beoeTolenoe  and  condeaoenaion  which  it 
rajiiks;  and  of  its  noUe  and  aanetifyin^  rero- 
hiMflfl  of  the  Ueasedneaa  of  a  future  life,  moeh 
a^ht  be  aaids^-they  are  8nbj|ecU  indeed  on 
wiudi  vohnnea  hare  been  wniten,  and  they 
OB  eerer  be  exhanated.  But  we  confine  our- 
aiTcs  to  the  MoaAL  TBitOBif cr,  and  the  conae- 

rci  BENincuL  mrLuiifci^  of  Chriatianity. 
where  except  in  the  Sonptures  bare  we  a 
pofeet  fystem  of  norala ;  and  the  deficteneiee 
rfPagaa  morality  only  exalt  the  pnritw,  the 
JompreheaaiTenesa,  the  practicability  ot  oars. 
The  character  of  the  Being  acknowledged  aa 
aiDreme  moit  alwaya  impreaa  itadf  upon  moral 
wing  and  pmetiee ;  the  obligation  of  which 
MS  upon  hie  will  The  God  of  the  Bible  ia 
'hoty,**  wiihonl  apot;  "  juat,"  without  paniali. 
if;  **^ood,"  boundleasly benerMent  and  benefi- 
mt;  and  his  law  ia  the  imaga  of  himself. 
"My,  just,  and  good."    Theae  great  moral 

rities  are  not  made  known  to  us  merely  in 
tbMet,  80  aa  to  be  comparativelT  feeble 
is  their  infloence :  but  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
fB  God,  incarnate,  they  are  seen  exemplified 
n  adioii,din>laying  themselves  amidst  human 
vdatkHo,  and  the  actual  cirenmstancea  of  hn- 
■•Blrfe.  With  Pagans  the  authority  of  moral 
nhs  was  either  the  opinion  of  the  wiae.  or  the 
tntfkioQ  of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  la  true, 
"awe  degree,  by  observation  and  experience ; 
M  to  OS,  they  are  given  as  commands  imme- 
utely  issuing  from  the  supreme  Governor, 
iad  niiiied  aa  hia  by  the  most  solemn  and  ex- 
p&H  attestations.  With  them  many  great 
sonl  principlea,  being  indistinctly  apprehend- 
ed, were  mattcra  of  iwnbt  and  debate ;  to  us, 
w  explicit  manner  in  which  they  are  given 
^xciodes  both:  for  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
^[^ether  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  neigh* 
w  as  omaelvea ;  to  do  to  others  aa  we  would 
^  they  should  do  to  us,  a  precept  which 
B^prehends  almost  all  relative  morality  in 
*>e  plain  principle ;  to  forgive  our  enemies ; 
^  mt  all  mankind ;  to  live  righteously  and 
iMv,  as  well  as  godl^;  that  magistrates 
*«  be  a  terror  only  to  cnl  doers,  and  a  praiae 
j^thoa  that  do  well ;  that  aubjects  are  to  ren- 
^  hoomir  to  whom  honour,  and  tribute  to 
^wQ  tribute,  is  due;  that  masters  are  to  be 
^  tad  mereifttl,  and  servants  fiuthful  and 
^^^^OL  Theae,  and  many  other  familiar  pro- 
^1  aie  too  erolicit  to  be  mistaken,  and  too 
"'twntative  to  be  disputed ;  two  of  the  most 
K^W  means  of  lendering  law  tfkeittul. 
^«who  never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  rcvo- 
■J^acrer  conceived  justly  and  comprehen- 
of  that  moral  state  of  the  heart  from 
n|;ht  and  beneficent  conduet  alone  can 


lively 


fln«  ,  and  ibeniMra  when  they  apeidc  of  tke 
aamo  viitoea  aa  thoae  enjoined  by  Chriatianity, 
they  are  to  be  underatood  as  attaching  to  them 
a  lower  idea.  In  thia  the  infinite  auperiority 
of  Christianity  displajra  itselt  The  principle 
of  obedience  is  not  only  a  sense  of^  duty  lo 
God,  and  the  fear  ^of  hia  oiapleasure ;  but  a  ten- 
der love,  excited  by  hia  hnnnite  compassions  to 
ua  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  which  shrinks  from 
ofiending .  To  this  influential  motive  as  a  rem- 
san  ofobedienoe,  ia  added  another,  drawn  from 
its  end:  one  not  less  infioential,  but  which 
Heathen  moraUata  never  knew, — the  testimony 
that  we  pleaae  God,  manifeated  in  the  aecept- 
anoe  of  our  prayers,  and  in  spiritual  and  fell- 
citoua  communion  with  him.  By  Christianity, 
impurity  of  thought  and  deaire  is  restrained 
in  an  equal  degree  aa  are  their  overt  acts  in 
the  lips  and  conduct.  Humanity,  meeknesaj 
gentleness,  placability,  disinterestedness,  and 
charity  are  all  aa  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined 
aa  the  groaaer  vicea  are  prohibited ;  and  on  the 
unruly  tongue  itaelf  ia  impressed  "  the  law  of 
kindness.**  Nor  are  the  injunctions  feeble; 
they  are  strictly  law,  and  not  mere  advice  and 
recommendations :  "  Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  ]L«ord ;"  and  thus  our  entrance  into 
heaven,  and  our  escape  from  perdition,  are 
made  to  depend  upon  this  preparation  of  mind 
To  all  this  is  adaed  possioihty,  nay  certainty, 
of  attainment,  if  we  use  the  appointed  means. 
A  Pagan  could  draw,  though  not  with  lines  so 
perfect,  a  &eo«  ideal  of  virtue,  which  he  never 
thought  attainable ;  but  the  "  full  assurance  of 
hope"  is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to  aJl 
who  are  seeking  the  moral  renovation  of  their 
nature ;  becauae  "  it  ia  Qod  that  worketh  in  ua 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

6.  When  such  is  the  moral  nature  of  Chria- 
tianity, how  obvious  ia  it  that  its  tendency  both 
aa  to  individuals  and  to  society  must  be  in  the 
highest  sense  beneficial !  From  every  passion 
which  wastes,  and  bums^  and  frets,  and  en- 
feeblea  the  spirit,  the  individual  is  set  free,  and 
his  inward  peace  renders  his  obedience  cheer- 
ful and  voluntary :  and  we  might  appeal  to  in- 
fidds  themselves,  whether,  if  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  the  Gk>8pel  were  wrought  into  the  nearta, 
and  embodied  in  the  conduct,  of  all  men,  the 
world  would  not  be  happy ;  whether  if  govern- 
ments ruled,  and  subiects  obeyed,  by  the  taws 
of  Christ;  whether  if  the  rules  of  strict  justice 
which  are  enjoined  upon  us  regulated  all  the 
transactions  of  men,  and  all  that  mercy  to  the 
distressed  which  we  are  taught  to  feel  and  to 
practise  came  into  operation;  and  whether,* if 
the  precepts  which  delineate  and  enforce  the 
duties  of  husbands,  wives,  masters,  servants, 
parenta,  children,  did,  in  fact,  fully  and  gene- 
rally govern  all  these  relations, — whether  a  bet- 
ter age  than  that  called  golden  by  the  poeta, 
would  not  then  be  realized,  and  Virgil's 

Jam  redil  tt  Virgo^  radeunt  Salumia  regno, 
[Now  Astraes  retaraa,  and  the  Saturoian  reign,] 

be  far  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  chance  1 
[It  was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  that  the  Heatnen 
poeta  fixed  the  goulen  age.  At  that  period,  oo- 
eording  to  them,  Astraea,  (the  goddeaa  of  {ua* 


OHR 


Oee^^  and  manv'  otlitf  dectitB  tiir«d  on  «aHh  ] 
kvt  oeiog  offended  witii  ibe  wiekedneM  of  men, 
Aey  mocesaWely  fled  to  heavea.  Astrtea  staid 
kmigest,  but  at  last  retired  to  her  natire  aeat, 
•BQwaa  translated  into  the  sig:^  ^^^f  ^^^ 
to  libra,  wfao  holds  her  baUmce.]  S«eh  ia 
the  tendeocT  of  Christianity.  On  immense 
munbers  of  individnals  it  has  saperindoced 
these  moral  changes ;  all  nations,  wWe  it  has 
been  fully  ami  faiUifuUy  exhibited,  bear,  amidst 
their  remaining^  vices,  the  impress  of  its  hallow- 
ing and  benevolent  influence :  it  is  now  in  ac- 
tive exertion  in  many  of  the  darkest  and  worst 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  convey  the  same  bless- 
ings; and  he  who  would  arrest  its  progress, 
were  he  able,  would  queneh  the  only  hope  which 
remains  to  our  wond,  and  prove  hnnself  an 
enemy,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  man- 
kind. What  then,  we  a^,  does  all  this  prove, 
b«it  that  the  Scriptures  are  w<»thy  of  God,  and 
]9ropose  the  very  ends  which  reniiered  a  revelar 
tion  necessary  f  Of  the  whole  system  of  prao- 
tical  religion  which  it  contains  we  may  say, 
as  of  that  which  is  embodied  in  our  Lord's  ser- 
mon OR  the  mount,  in  the  words  of  one^  who, 
in  a  course  of  sermons  on  that  divine  compo- 
sition, has  entered  most  deeply  into  its  spirit, 
and  presented  a  most  instructive  delineation 
Oif  the  character  which  it  was  intended  to  form : 
**  Behold  Christianity  in  its  native  form,  as 
delivered  by  its  great  Author.  See  a  picture 
of  C^n],  as  uir  as  he  is  imitable  by  man,  drawn 
by  Grod's  own  hand.  What  beauty  appears 
in  the  whole  I  How  just  a  symmetry !  What 
exaot  proportion  in  every  part!  Uow  desii^ 
Bb\e  is  the  happiness  hare  described!  How 
venerable,  how  lovely  is  the  holiness !"  "  If,'' 
says  Bishop  Taylor,  ''wisdom,  and  mercy, 
anid  justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and 
purity,  and  meekness,  and  contemedness,  and 
charity,  be  ima^  of  God,  and  rays  of  divinity, 
then  that  doctrine,  in  which  all  these  shine  so 
flioriously,  and  in  which  nothing  else  ia  ingre- 
dient, must  needs  be  from  God.  If  the  lK>ly 
Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  with  less  splen- 
dour of  power  and  mighty  demonstrations,  yet 
the  excellency  of  what  he  taueht  makes  him 
alone  fit  to  be  the  master  of  the  worid ;"  and 
agreeable  to  all  this,  has  httn  its  actual  influ- 
ence upon  mankind.  Althou^  says  Bishop 
Porteus,  Christianity  has  not  always  bean  so 
well  understood,  or  so  honestly  practised,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been;  although  its  spirit  has 
been  often  mistaken,  and  its  precepts  misapidi- 
ed,  yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  nas 
gradually  produced  a  visible  change  in  those 
points  which  most  materially  concern  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  world.  Its  beneficent  spirit 
has  spread  itself  through  all  the  different  rela- 
tions and  modifications  of  life,  and  communi- 
rd  its  kindly  influence  to  almost  every  pub- 
and  private  concern  of  mankind.  It  has 
insensibly  worked  itself  into  the  inmost  frame 
and  constitution  of  civil  states.  It  has  given  a 
tinse  to  the  complexion  of  their  governments, 
to  me  temper  and  administration  of  their  laws. 
U  has  restrained  the  spirit  of  the  prince,  and 
the  madness  of  the  people.  It  has  softened  the 
tifonst  af  dflspotismi  aiid  tamed  the  inaoknoe  of 


oonqnest^  It  hiiS|  In  ioaie  dome,  taken  mmmf 
the  edge  of  the  swoid,  and  thrown  even  ofir 
the  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.  It  has 
descended  •  into  families ;  has  diminishsd  the 

SreMturp  of  private  tyranny ;  improved  t^ttf 
omestie  endearment;  given  tenderness  to  ms 
parent,  humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to  a*» 
periora,  to  inferiors  ease;  so  that  mankind  ara, 
upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view,  undar 
infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  tem* 
per  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  have  reapisd  from  k 
more  substantial  woridly  benefits  than  (rom  any 
other  inatittition  upon  earth.    As  one  proof  ii 
this,  among  many  others,  consider  only  the 
shocking  carnage  made  in  the  human  species 
by  the  exposure  of  infimts,  the  gladiatorial 
snows,  which  sometimes  cost  Rome  twenty  dr 
thirty  lives  in  a  momh ;  and  the  exceedin^y 
criMi  usage  of  slaves  allowed  and  practised li|r 
the  ancient  Pagans.    These  were  not  the  acci- 
dental and  temporary  excesses  of  a  sudden  lurf, 
but  were  legal  and  established,  and  conirtat 
methods  of  murdering  and  tormenting  man- 
kind.   Had  Christianity  done  nothing  moire 
than  brought  into  disuse,  as  it  confessedly  his 
done,  the  two  former  of  these  inhuman  eue- 
toms  entirely,  and  the  latter  to  a  very  gntiti 
degree,  it  has  justly  merited  the  title  of  the  bo- 
nevolent  reliaion.    But  this  is  ftur  from  being 
all.    Throuniout  the  more  enlightencxi  parts 
of  Christendom  there  prevails  a  gentleness  crt 
manners  widely  difiieient  from  tm  ferocity  st 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity;   aafl 
that  liberality  with  which  every  species  of  dis- 
tress is  relieved,  is  a  virtue  peculiar  to  ths 
Christian  name.     But  we  may  ask  fardics, 
What  success  has  it  had  on  the  mind  of  nis% 
as  it  respects  his  eternal  weliarel    How  mangr 
thousands  have  felt  its  power,  reioiced  in  its 
benign  influence,  and  under  its  dictates  beeia 
constrained  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ^otj 
and  praise  of  God  I  ^  Burdened  with  guilt,  inoi^ 
pable  of  finding  relief  from  human  rcsouroM^ 
the  mind  has  here  found  peace  unspeakable  a 
beholding  that  sacrifice  which  i^ne  cotdd  aUMt 
for  transgression.    Here  the  hard  and  impend 
tent  heart  has  been  softened,  the  impetuous  pa** 
sions  restrained,  the  ferocious  temper  subdiMsi, 
powerful  prejudices  conquered,  ignorance  dn»- 
pelled,  ana  the  obstacles  to  real  happiness  remov- 
ed.   Here  the  Christian,  looking  round  on  tte 
glories  and  blandishments  of  this  world,  has  been 
enabled,  with  a  noble  contempt,  to  dcBpise  all. 
Here  death  itself,  the  king  of^  terrors,  has  Isct 
his  sting;  and  the  soul,  with  a  holy  magnani- 
mity, has  borne  up  in  the  a^nies  of  a  dyt 
hour,  and  sweetly  sung  itself  away  to  everii 
ing  bliss.    In  respect  to  its  future  spread, 
have  reascm  to  believe  that  all  nations  shaH 
feel  its  haray  effects.      The   prophecies 
pregnant  with  matter  as  to  this  belief.   It  s< 
that  not  only  a  nation,  or  a  country,  but 
whde  habitable  globe,  shall  become  the  I 
dom  of  our  Grod,  and  of  his  Christ.    And 
is  there  that  has  ever  known  the  excelleney 
this  system ;  who  is  there  that  has  ever  expe- 
rienced its  happy  efficacy ;  who  is  there  tutt 
has  ever  been  convinced  of  its  divine  origin, '~ 
dslrghtfiil  nature  and  peaoef^il  tsBdeaey^ 
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;  jon  the  benefoieBt  aod  vojml  jpotC  in  tttr- 
aif.  ''Let  tiv  vfaote  eanh  be  filled  with  m 
pBTfl  Amen  and  amen  I** 

7.  AjnoQ;  the  eolleteral  proofii  of  the  troth 
■id  diriaeeri^ii  of  Christianity,  its  rapid  and 
wmderM  meeess  justly  holds  an  important 
place.  Of  its  early  triumphs,  the  history  of 
ikr  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  splendid  record ; 
■d  m  pRKess  of  tune  it  made  a  wonderftil  pm- 
msf  tnrough  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In 
Oe  third  centory  there  were  Christiana  in  the 
amp,  m  the  senate,  and  in  the  palace;  in 
ibort,  every  where,  as  we  are  informed,  except 
iiihe  temples  and  the  theatres :  they  filled  the 
iwns,  the  country,  and  the  islands.  Men  and 
vmnen  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  even  those 
rf  the  first  dignity,  embraced  the  Christian 
filth;  iDaomnu  that  the  Pagans  complained 
(hat  the  retennes  of  their  temples  were  ruin- 
ttt  They  were  in  such  great  numbers  in  the 
aipiFC,  that,  as  Tertullian  expresses  it,  if  they 
hid  retired  into  another  conntry,  they  would 
hne  left  the  Romans  only  a  frighifnl  solitude. 
(Sk  tlw  next  aitide.)  For  the  illustration  of 
this  u^ameu,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Chris- 
QUI  reUgion  was  introduced  erery  where  in 
•ppositioo  to  the  sword  of  the  maeistrate,  the 
otft  and  interest  of  the  priests,  the  pride  of 
the  pfailosoohers,  the  passions  and  prejudices 
9i  the  people^  all  closely  combined  in  support 
of  the  national  worship,  and  to  crush  the  Chris- 
ttm  iaith,  which  aimed  at  the  subrersion  of 
R«&thenism  and  idolatry.  Moreover,  this  re- 
h^ion  was  not  proparated  in  the  dark,  by  per- 
Mi»  who  tacitly  eiMfearoored  to  deceive  the 
ovhtloat;  nor  delivered  out  by  little  and  little, 
•0  that  one  doctrine  might  prefwre  the  way  for 
the  raeepdon  of  another ;  but  it  was  ftilly  and 
viihoot  dismiss  laid  before  men  all  at  once, 
dm  thnf  might  judge  of  the  whole  under  one 
▼Kv.  Consequently  mankind  were  not  delud- 
^  into  tbe  belief  of  it,<  but  receiwed  it  upon 
pivier  examination  and  conriction.  Beside, 
*e  Gospel  was  first  preached  and  first  belisTed 
^  aiahitades  in  Jwieti,  where  Jesus  exereised 
ns  roiotstry,  and  where  every  indiridual  had 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  things  that 
*fn  lold  him  were  matters  of  fhct;  and  in 
this  country,  the  scene  of  the  principal  transae- 
iions  on  which  its  credibility  depended,  the 
^>H<)ry  of  Christ  could  never  have  been  receiv- 
•i  uriies  it  had  been  true,  and  known  to  all 
tt  tnnh.  Again :  tho  doctrine  and  history  of 
^>V]3  were  preached  and  beliered  in  the  most 
*sai  eoantries  and  cities  of  the  world,  in  the 
^ft^  when  he  is  said  to  have  lived.  On 
^  fii^^ieth  day  after  onr  Lord's  cruoifixion, 
^^  thousand  persoiu  were  converted  in  Je- 
nttifisa  by  a  single  sermon  of  the  Apostles : 
2*^  •  few  vreeks  after  this,  fire  thousand  who 
Mieved  were  present  at  another  sermon  preaehr- 
<4  al«o  in  Jerusalem,  Acts  ii,  41 ;  iv,  4;  vi,  7 ; 
^  1;  ix,  1,  90.  About  ei^ht  or  ten  years 
*^  oar  Lord's  death,  the  disciples  were  be- 
^^  »  numerous  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
*^c*st  country,  that  they  were  objects  of  jesp 
■^iad  alarm  to  Herod  himself,  Acts  xii,  1. 
^^twemy-seeond  year  after  the  crueifixion, 
*i^  diioplcs  in  lodpa  am  said  to  have  been 


many  myriads,  Acts  xxi,5iO. .  The  age  in  whiell 
Christianity  was  introduced  and  receiTcd,  was 
famous  Ibr  men  whose  facukies  were  improved 
by  the  most  perfect  state  of  social  life,  birt  who 
were  good  judges  of  the  evidence  offered  is 
support  of  tne  &ts  reeorded  in  the  Gospel  his* 
tory.  For  it  should  be  recollected,  tnat  the 
success  of  the  Gkispel  was  not  restricted  to  Jo- 
dea ;  baft  it  was  preached  in  all  the  different  pro* 
Tinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  firat  triumphs 
of  Christianity  were  in  the  heart  of  Ghreece  k- 
self,  the  nursery  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts; 
for  ehurehes  were  planted  at  a  very  early  pe* 
riod  at  Corinth,  Epnesus,  Benea,  Thessalonicaj 
and  Philippi.  Even  Rome  herself,  the  seat  of 
wealth  ami  empire,  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
force  of  truth  at  a  time  when  the  facts  related 
wtn  recent,  and  when  they  might,  if  they  had 
been  false,  have  easily  been  disproved.  From 
Qreece  and  Rome,  at  a  period  of  cultiTation 
and  refinement,  of  general  peace,  and  exten- 
sive intercourse,  when  one  great  empire  united 
different  nations  and  distant  people,  the  conin* 
tation  of  th««e  facts  would  Tery  soon  hara 
passed  from  one  country  to  another,  to  the  ut- 
ter confusion  of  the  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  mrgotten  that  the  religion  to  which  such 
numben  were  proselyted,  was  an  exdusive  one. 
It  denied,  without  reserve,  the  truth  of  every 
article  of  Heathen  mythology,  and  the  exiA* 
ence  of  every  object  of  their  wonhip.  It  ao* 
ceptod  no  compromise ;  it  admitted  of  no  com'* 
prehension.  If  it  prevailed  at  all,  it  must  pr^* 
vail  by  the  overthrow  of  every  statue,  altar, 
and  temple  in  the  world.  It  pronounced  all 
other  gods  to  bo  false,  and  all  other  wonhip 
vain.  These  are  considerations  which  must 
have  strengthened  the  opposition  to  it;  aug- 
mented the  hostility  which  it  must  encounter; 
and  enhanced  the  difiiculty  of  gaininjg  proae» 
lytes :  and  more  especially  when  we  recollect^ 
tnat  among  the  converu  to  Christianity  in  the 
eariiest  age,  a  number  of  persons  remarkable 
fi>r  their  station,  oflice,  genius,  education,  and 
fi>rtune,  and  who  were  personally  interested  by 
their  emoluments  and  bonoure  in  either  Judar 
ism  or  Heathenism,  appeared  among  the  Chris^ 
tian  proselytes.  lu  evidences  approved  thero> 
selves,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  to  men 
of  the  most  refined  sense  and  most  distinguish- 
ed abilities;  and  it  dissolved  the  attachmenta 
which  all  powerful  interest  and  authority  ereau 
ed  and  upheld.  Among  the  proselytes  to  Chris- 
tianity we  find  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  An* 
mathea,  members  of  the  senate  of  Israel ;  Jai- 
ms,  a  ruler  of  the  synaeo^e ;  Zaccheus,  the 
chief  of  the  publicans  at  Jencho ;  Apollos,  di»- 
tinguished  for  eloquence;  Paul,  learned  in  the 
Jewish  law ;  Sergius  Paulus,  governor  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus;  Cornelius,  a  Roman  captain ; 
Dionysius,  ajudge  and  senatorof  the  Athenian 
areopagus;  Vastus,  treasurer  of  Corinth;  Ty- 
rannus,  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  at 
Corinth;  Publius,  governor  of  Malta;  Philemon, 
a  person  of  considerable  rank  at  Colosse ;  Simon, 
a  noted  sophist  in  Samaria ;  Zenas,  a  lawyer: 
and  even  the  domestics  of  the  emperor  himself. 
These  are  noticed  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and 
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the  Heathen  historiani  also  mention  some  per- 
•ont  of  great  note  who  were  converted  at  an 
enrly  period.  To  all  the  preceding  circum- 
stances we  may  add  a  consideration  of  peculiar 
moment,  which  is,  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity led  all,  without  exertion,  to  renounce 
the  pleasures  and  honours  or  the  world,  and  to 
expose  themseWes  to  the  most  ienominious  suf- 
fering. And  now,  without  adding  any  more 
to  this  argument,  we  may  ask.  How  could  the 
Christian  religion  have  thus  prevailed  had  it  not 
been  introdu^  by  the  power  of  Gkxl  and  of 
truth'?  And  it  has  been  supported  in  the  world  by 
the  same  power  through  a  course  of  many  a^es, 
amidst  the  treachery  of  its  friends,  the  opposition 
of  its  enemies,  the  dangers  of  prosperous  periods, 
and  the  persecutions  and  violence  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ;  all  which  must  have  destroyed  it. 
if  it  had  not  been  founded  in  truth,  and  fi;uarded 
by  the  protection  of  an  almighty  Providence. 

CHRISTIANITY:  Sketch  of  Us  History. 
The  Christian  religion  was  published  by  its 
creat  Author  in  Judea,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Gi>eat,  and  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  long  reign  of  Augustus.  Whilb 
other  religions  had  been  accommodated  to  the 
peculiar  countries  in  which  they  had  taken 
their  origin,  and  had  indeed  generally  grown 
out  of  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  Chris- 
tianity was  so  framed  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
whole  human  race;  and  although,  for  the 
wisest  reasons,  it  was  first  announcied  to  the 
Jews,  who  had  ]>eculiar  advantages  for  form- 
ing an  accurate  judgment  with  regard  to  it,  it 
was  eariy  declared  that,  in  conformity  to  pre- 
dictions which  had  long  been  known,  and  long 
interpreted,  as  referring  to  a  new  communica- 
tion of  the  divine  will,  it  was  to  be  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Grentiles,  and  was  to  carnr  salva- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Althougn  Chris- 
tianity originated  in  Judea,  it  was  not  long 
oonfined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  open  manner  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced, the  length  of  time  during  which  its 
Author  publicly  addressed  his  cotmtrymen,  the 
innumerable  imrades  which  he  performed,  and, 
above  all,  the  report  of  the  resurrection  under 
circumstances  which  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  imperial  government  at  Rome, 
excited  the  deep  attention  of  the  numerous 
Jews  and  proselytes  who,  from  surrounding 
nations,  regularly  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
of  whom  vast  numbers  were  actually  in  that 
citv  when  the  resurrection  must  have  been  the 
•ODJect  of  universal  discussion.  They  very 
naturally  carried  to  the  different  countries  in 
which  they  usually  resided,  the  astonishing 
intelligence  with  which  they  had  been  ibmish- 
ed ;  and  provision  was  soon  made  for  fulfilling 
Ihe  prediction  which  Jesus  had  uttered,  that 
bis  Gospel  would,  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
nwalem,  be  circulated  and  embraced  by  many 
through  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Apostle  Peter,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  solemn  injunction  firom  heaven, 
communicated  to  a  Gentue  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. St.  Paul,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
idf  by  his  enmity  to  the  Christians,  and  by  the 


cmdty  with  which  he  had  persecuted  ttai, 
having  been  converted,  devoted  himself  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Gomel  through  a  IstrM 
portion  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  tSe 
Worid ;  and  the  miraci]dou8  gift  of  tongues,  bf 
which  humble  and  iUiterate  men  found  tlwiB^ 
selves  at  once  aUe  to  speak  the  langtiages  of 
different  nations,  left  no  doubt  that  they  wera 
bound  to  preach  their  faith  as  extenaively  •• 
had  been  marked  out  to  them  by  the  last  in- 
structions which  they  had  received  from  their 
Master.  Th<nr  had  to  struggle  with  the  moA 
formidable  dmculties  in  prosecuting  this  itn» 
dertaking;  for  which,  had  they  trusted  mereif 
to  their  own  strength,  and  their  own  natuml 
endowments,  they  were  wholly  unqualified. 

2.  The  Roman  empire  at  tne  neriod  of  ibeir 
commencing  the  attempt,  comprenended  almost 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  work),  and  thus  in- 
cluded within  it  nations  whose  habits,  customi^ 
and  sentiments  essentially  diflRBred.  and  whom 
it  required  the  most  dexterous  policy  to  untie 
in  one  community,  or  to  subject  to  one  govenr 
ment.    The  most  effectual  method  by  whiclL 
during  the  commonwealth,  and  at  the  rise  or 
the  empire,  this  had  been  accomplished,  was  a 
politic  respect  to  the  religious  opinions  which 
all  these  nations  entertained.    Not  only  wove 
their  modes  of  worship  treated  with  scrupukm 
reverence,  but  their  gods,  in  conformity  widi 
the  genius  of  Paganism,  were  incorporated  or 
associated  with  the  deities  of  Rome,  and  they 
were  thus  joined  to  their  coxiquerors  by  tm 
strongest  ties  by  which  the  affeaions  con  be 
secured.    At  all  times  religion  had  been  an  ob> 
ject  of  prominent  interest  with  the  Romans: 
at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Romulus  had 
professed  to  be  directed  by  Heaven ;  during:  thft 
whole  period  of  the  repuUic,  the  most  sacred 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies sanctioned  by  the  prevailing  supereCi* 
tion,  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  wvariabljr 
ascribed  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  and  the 
most   impressive  solemnities,  combined  with 
the  richest  splendour  and  magnificence,  caet 
around  polytheism  a  mysterious  sanctity,  which 
even  the  philosophers  affected  to  revere.    Pre> 
cautions  accordingly  had  been  early  taken  t* 
prevent  innovations  upon  the  established  ritual ; 
foreign  rites  were  prohibited  till  they  had  ob- 
tains the  sanction  of  the  senate;  and  whca 
the  solicitation  of  this  sanction  was  neglected, 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  neglect  were,  fire- 
(juently  punished.    From  the  nature  of  PogaiH 
ism,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  its  spirit 
to  conjoin,  with  any  particular  mode  of  it,  the 
forms  which  elsewhere  prevailed.    Theee  ad- 
ditions left  all  which  had  been  previously  ho- 
noured in  unimpaired  vigour  and  influene^ 
and,  in  fact,  only  increased  the  appearance  of 
profound  regard  tor  religion,  which  the  RonuuM 
so  long  assumed.    But  this  part  of  the  poUttcid 
constitution,  lightly  as  it  afiected  other  reH* 
gions,  at  once  struck  at  the  root  of  Christiankj^ 
which,  unlike  the  prevailing  modificaiione  oi 
idolatry,  prohibited  the  worsh^  of  all  the  dei- 
ties before  whose  altars  mankind  had  for  a^ea 
bent,  and  required,  as  essential  for  ohfniniM 
the  divine  favocur,  that  they  who  believed  in  u 
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ihooUpif  VDdivided  homMntotbe  one  God, 

whom  custenoe  it  revealed.  The  eitenaioa 
of  tJbe  Gospel  thos  necessarily  carried  with  it 
oppoHtioa  to  the  most  ancient  and  most  reTcred 
lev  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
(boM  who  jndnd  of  it  merely  froin  this  cir* 
oinutance,  without  investigating  its  nature 
nd  tendency,  to  hesitate  in  directing  aealnst 
it  the  statutes  which  the  zeal  of  their  mthers 
had  proTided,  to  prevent  such  a  revolution  as 
voold  be  produced  by  so  thorough  and  so 
abiming  a  change  in  their  religious  principles. 
!So  sooner,  however,  had  the  message  of  sal- 
ntion  been  addressed  indiscriminately  to  all 
BKo,  and,  firom  the  evidence  by  which  it  was 
Mcompanicd,  had  brought  numbers  to  acknow- 
hd^  the  heavenly  source  from  which  it  is 
denved,  than  the  detestation  of  it  previously 
cBtertained  burst  ibrth  in  aU  its  violence;  and 
it  ii  apparent  that  this  had  been  widely  and 
openly  ejqiressed  before  any  imperial  edicts 
Toe  directed  against  the  Christians.  Tacitus, 
is  the  celebrated  passage  in  which  he  mentions 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  which  refers  to  a 
period  not  more  than  thirty  years  distant  from 
ihe  BscensioUf  represents  it  as  notorious  in 
Kooie,  that  Christ,  durine  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
Qu,  had  been  put  to  deaui  as  a  criminal  ^  he 
went  that  his  adherents  had  long  been  odious 
fiB  account  of  their  enormities;  he  laments 
Ihat  their  destructive  superstition  had  found  its 
ssy  to  the  capital  of  the  empire  j  and  he  attri- 
Intes  the  melancholy  fate  to  which  they  were 
eondemaed  to  the  general  persuasion,  that  they 
Ten  actuated  by  iiatred  to  the  whole  human 
rice,  k  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  steadily 
in  VKV,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  that  op- 
position which  Christianity  had  to  encounter. 
This  opposition  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely 
by  rcference  to  particular  statutes,  or  even  to 
H  coQsidered  as  fully  exhibited  when  we  have 
fathered  together  the  pi|blic  proceedings  which 
Mve  been  recorded  in  history,  or  deplored  in 
(he  vritings  of  those  who  sought  to  avert  them. 
It  ii  to  be  remembered  that  even  when  the  laws 
vhich  the  frantic  zeal  of  some  of  the  emperors 
bd  enacted  were  repealed,  the  geiieral  taw  of 
the  empire  was  still  in  force ;  that  it  was  com< 
petott  for  every  one  who  had  the  cruelty  to  do 
M,  to  uim  it  against  the  Christians ;  and  that 
ihe  firm,  thou«i  mistaken,  conidction  that  the 
Christian  profession  involved  in  it  the  most 
levoUiag  impiety,  the  most  tremendous  guilt, 
fiaj  the  most  dangerous  hostility  to  the  best 
iueRsts  of  the  state,  would  lead  numbers  to 
Bdal^  their  antipathy,  when  little  notice  was 
t^£a  of  the  sufTeiers,  and  would  keep  the  dis- 
cipin  of  the  hated  foith  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
i^VB.  (See  Perseeution.')  What  was  the  effect 
^  this  dqiressin^  situation  1  Did  it  check  the 
^Mnination  or  the  Grospel,  or  confine  it  to 
^  men  by  whom  it  was  preached  1  So  far 
**f  this  from  being  the  case,  that  from  the 
pnod  of  the  death,  and,  as  it  must  here  be 
IviMd,  tike  alleged  resurrection  of  Jesus,  it 
vtisaaraced  by  immense  numbers  in  all  the 
c^Utties  to  which  it  was  conveyed ;  and  even 
*^  they  were  contemplating  the  sacrifices ' 
*Bd  the  tnala  to  which,  by  attaching  theoi- 


mItcs  to  it,  they  would  be  ejrooscd,  thegr  da) 
not  hesitate  to  relinquish  tlie  religion  in  wJiich 
they  had  been  educated,  and  to  exchange  foe 
misery  and  death  all  the  comforts  whidi  the 
strongest  feelings  and  propensities  of  our  nsr 
ture  lead  men  to  Value  and  t<^  pursue.  Finally, 
imperial  Rome  bowed  to  the  religion  it  had 
persecuted,  and  the  emperor  Constantino  be- 
came a  Christian. 

3.  The  propagation  of  Christianity  assumes 
a  new  aspect  a&r  it  became  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  was  guarded  by  the  protection  and 
surrounded  by  tne  munificence  of  imperial 
power.  The  causes  which,  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  existence,  had  most  powerfully  acted 
aeainst  it,  were  now  turned  to  its  support;  and 
all  the  motives  by  which  men  are  usually 
guided  led  thein  to  enter  with,  at  least,  appa- 
rent conviction  into  its  sanctuaries.  Not  only 
was  persecution,  after  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  at  an  end,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  reign  of  Julian,  who,  haying  apostatized 
from  Christianity,  and  become  intoxicated  with 
the  fascinating  speculations  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  was  eager  to  raise  the  temples 
which  his  predecessor  htid  laid  in  ruins,  prc^ 
motion  and  wealth  and  honour  could  be  most 
effectually  secured  by  transferring  to  the  Gos- 
pel the  zeal  which  had  been  in  vain  exhausted 
to  preserve  the  sinking  fabric  of  Pa^aniBm  and 
idolatry.  The  emperors,  who  haa  displayed 
their  zeal  and  their  attacnment  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  by  forcine  their  own  subjects  to  profess 
it,  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  communicate 
so  ereat  a  blessing  to  all  the  nations  which  they 
coiud  influence;  and  whui  they  found  it  ne* 
cessary  to  declare  war  against  the  savage  tribes 
which  pressed  upon  \£&  frontiers,  or  forced 
themselves  within  the^  precincts  of  the  empir^ 
they  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  view  oi 
rendering  these  instrumental  no  less  to  the 
diffusion  of  their  religious  tenets,  than  to  the 
vindication  of  their  authority,  and  the  security 
of  their  dominions.  The  vanquished  invaders 
felt  little  reluctance  to  purchase  the  forbearance 
or  the  clemency  of  their  conquerors,  by  sub- 
mitting to  receive  their  religion ;  and  this  spe- 
cies of  conversion,  so  little  connected  with  the 
great  objects  which  revelation  was  designed  to 
accomplish,  leaving,  in  fact,  all  the  gross  su- 
perstitious practices  and  all  the  immoral  abo- 
minations which  had  previously  existed,  was 
boastfully  held  forth  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  The  foundation  of  the  empire,  not  long 
afler  the  days  of  Constantine,  began  to  be 
shaken :  and  it  experienced  numberless  assaults 
and  convulsions,  till  it  was  finally  divided  intd 
the  eastern  and  western  empires.  The  luxury 
and  wealth  which  had  enervated  their  possess 
ors,  and  destroyed  the  heroism  and  intrepidity 
by  which  their  ancestors  had  been  distinguished, 
presented  the  most  powerful  temptations  to  the 
lawless  bands  which,  driven  from  the  steriJe 
regions  of  Uie  north  of  Europe,  had  pressed 
forward  to  seek  for  new  and  more  favoured 
habitations.  The  feeble  attempts  to  turn  asidcu 
by  bribery,  these  ferocious  barbarians,  increased 
the  danger  which  they  were  intended  to  to- 
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more ;  and  the  history  of  Euxope  presents,  for 
■evenU  ages,  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  war, 
conducted  with  an  atrocity  echpsine  the  stem 
Tirtues  which  sometimes  were  strikingly  dis* 
played.  But  although  the  insubordination  of 
this  turbulent  knd  saneuinary  period  was  little 
ihTourable  to  the  mild  influence  of  genuine 
Christianity,  it  did  not  prove  so  fatal  to  it  as 
might  have  been  apprehended ;  and  it  was  even 
instrumental  in  extending  its  nominal  domi- 
nion. Mankind,  when  scarcely  emereed  from 
barbarism,  and  attached  to  no  particular  coun- 
try, but  seeking  wherever  it  can  be  found  the 
food  necessary  for  themselves  and  the  flocks 
upon  which  tney  in  a  great  measure  depend, 
although  they  entertain  those  sentiments  with 
regard  to  rehgion  which  seem  almost  interwo- 
ven with  our  nature,  feel  little  attachment  to 
any  one  system  of  superstition,  and  are  open 
to  the  reception  of  new  doctrines,  which  an 
association  with  what  they  value  may  have  led 
them  to  venerate.  When,  accordingly,  the 
tribes  which  finally  overran  the  Roman  empire 
had  ceased  from  the  destructive  contests  by 
which  they  got  possession  of  the  regions  that' 
had  long  been  messed  with  civilization  and 
enlightened  by  science,  they  surveyed  with 
amazement  and  with  admiration  the  people 
whom  they  had  conquered ;  they  were  delight- 
ed with  the  luxuries  which  abounded  among 
them ;  they  were  charmed  with  their  manners 
and  customs;  and  they  eagerly  conformed  to 
institutions  from  which  they  hoped  that  they 
should  reap  what  the  original  inhabitants  of 
their  settlement  had  enjoyed.  The  religion  of 
the  vanquished  they  contemplated  with  rever- 
ence; they  connected  it  with  the  wealth,  the 
refinement,  and  the  power  which  they  saw 
n)read  around  them ;  and  they  easily  excnan^ed 
the  rude  and  careless  worship  of  their  native 
deities,  for  the  polished  and  splendid  devotional 
rites,  which,  with  the  most  imp»osing  solem- 
nity, were  celebrated  by  the  Christians.  Hence, 
they  soon  embraced  the  religion  by  which  it 
was  believed  that  these  rites  were  prescribed ; 
and  they  communicated  it  to  the  nations  with 
whom  they  still  maintained  an  alliance.  There 
is  no  douDt  that  motives  very  little  connected 
with  the  conviction  of  the  understanding  led 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  now  described ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  pro|jess  was  occasioned  by 
causes  so  different  from  those  which  should 
have  produced  it,  that,  had  circumstances  been 
changed,  and  had  the  religion  of  Jesus  been 
continued  to  be  persecuted  by  the  most  power- 
ful states,  multitudes  who  aliected  to  revere  it 
would,  upon  the  same  ground  on  which  their 
Tcneration  rested,  have  exerted  themselves  to 
deride  its  tenets,  and  to  exterminate  its  pro- 
fbasoTs. 

5.  But  it  was  not  the  secular  arm  alone  that 
was  stretched  forth  to  lead  men  to  the  reception 
of  Christianity.  The  church,  after  it  had 
been  firmly  established,  and  had,  amidst  the 
riches  and  nonours  with  which  it  was  endowed, 
forgotten  that  it  should  not  have  been  of  this 
world,  conceived  it  incumbent,  as  an  evidence 
of  its  zeal,  or,  as  was  too  often  Che  case,  for  I 
extending  its  power  and  its  influence,  to  foake  I 


attempts  to  substitute  the  cross  of  Christ  hi 
the  emblems  of  Paganism.  In  aceomplishinf 
this  object,  it  employed  different  means.  Bal 
although  the  conversions  which  took  plaoe^ 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  tul  thi 
restoration  of  leamingj  or  the  reformatioo. 
which  forms  a  new  sera  m  the  dissemination  <x 
the  Gospel,  were  often  unfortunately  very  ftr 
from  planting  the  word  of  life  in  the  heails  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  conveyed,  they  wen 
very  extensive.  They  reached  to  almost  everj 
country  in  Europe ;  to  Arabia,  China,  JudeSi 
and  many  other  parts  of  Asia;  and  the  obscun 
tribes,  to  whom  no  missionaries  were  del- 
patched,  gradually  conformed  to  the  religioD 
of  those  more  powerful  states  upon  which  they 
depended,  or  to  which  they  looked  with  respect 
or  veneration. 

6.  Mohammedanism,  however,  arrested  tk 
progress  of  Christianity  in  some  of  these  coqd- 
tries,  and  humbled  it  and  oppressed  it  in  others; 
but  since  the  reformation,  and  especially  vithio 
the  last  century,  it  has  been  extended,  not  so 
much  by  conquest,  as  by  the  legitimate  meain 
of  colonization,  and  by  missions  and  education, 
to  the  most  distant  and  important  parts  of  the 
world,  to  China,  India,  Africa,  the  American 
Islands,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
zeal,  self-denial,  and  successes,  of  those  mission' 
aries,  who  have  been  sent  forth  within  a  few 
years  by  various  Protestant  societies,  and  their 
^at  successes  form,  indeed,  a  splendid  section 
in  the  modem  history  of  the  church.  They 
have  sown  the  seed  in  almost  every  land,  and 
the  fruit  has  spread  itself  throughout  the  world. 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  This  name  is 
given  to  two  historical  books  of  Scriptait, 
which  the  Hebrews  call  Dibri-Jamim^  "  Words 
of  Days,"  that  is,  "  Diaries,"  or  "  Journals* 
They  are  called  in  the  LXX,  Paraliptmtn/^ 
which  signifies,  *'  things  omitted ;"  as  if  these 
books  were  a  supplement  of  what  had  been 
omitted,  or  too  much  abridged,  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  and  other  historical  books  of  Scripture. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  in  them  many  particulars 
which  are  not  extaiit.  elsewhere:  but  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  these  are  the  records,  or 
books  of  the  acts,  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  so  of^en  referred  to.  Those  ancient 
registers  were  much  more  extensive  than  these 
ar6;  and  the  books  of  Chronicles  themseUes 
refer  to  those  original  memoirs,  and  make  long 
extracts  from  them.  They  were  compiled,  and 
probably  by  Ezra,  from  tne  ancient  chronicles 
of  the  kin^s  of  Judah  and  Israel  just  now  men* 
tioned,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  preceding  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  former  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  contains  a  great  variety  of  genea- 
logical tables,  beginning  with  Adam ;  and  in 
particular  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
twelve  trih«s,  which  must  have  been  very  valu- 
able to  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  cap' 
tivity.  The  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  David,  from  all  of  whom  it  was 
predict  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  shouU 
be  bom,  are  here  marked  with  precision.  These 
^nealogies  occupy  the  first  nine  chapters,  and 
m  the  tenth  is  recorded   the  death  of  SauL 
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FfOB  the  derenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
booli;  ve  have  a  history  of  the  reign  of  BaYu). 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  his  preparation 
for  the  Miikling  of  the  temple,  of  his  regula- 
tioDJ  refpeciing  the  priests  and  Levites,  and 
sis  appointment  of  musicians  for  the  public 
■rrice  of  religion.  The  second  book  of  Ghro- 
lacles  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Jewish  his^ 
tory,  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the 
return  fiom  the  Babylonian  captirity,  being  a 
period  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years;  and 
a  both  these  books  ve  find  many  particulars 
Kx  noticed  in  the  other  historical  books  of 

Scriptiire.         

CHRYSOLITE,  ReT.  xxi,  90,  a  precious 
aonc  of  a  golden  colour.  Schroder  says  it  is 
the  gem  now  called  the  Indian  topaz,  which 
if  oft  yeUowish  green  colour,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. 

CHRYSOPRASnS,  Rev.  xxi,  90,  a  pre- 
eioas  stone,  which  Pliny  classes  among  the 
bcryb;  the  best  of  which,  he  says,  are  of  a 
na-;reen  colour;  after  these  he  mentfons  the 
ehrysoberyls,  which  are  a  little  paler,  inclining 
to  ffMn  colour ;  and  next,  a  sort  still  paler, 
tnd  by  some  reckoned  a  distinct  species,  and 
=b1M  ehrysoprasuA. 

CHURCU.  The  €rreek  word  ixxXuvfo,  so 
nsdered,  denotes  an  assembly  met  about  busi- 
Ka,  vtKEther  ^iritual  or  temporal,  Acts  xix, 
S,  39.  It  is  understood  also  of  the  collective 
W  of  Christians,  or  all  those  orer  the  face 
0f  litt  earth  who  profess  to  believe  in  Chk'ist, 
urI  adoiowledge  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
nankind;  this  is  called  the  risible  church. 
Pt*  by  the  word  ekurch,  we  are  more  strictly 
to  t4.<icn>tand  the  whole  body  of  Qod*s  true 
people,  in  every  period  of  time :  this  is  the  in- 
viiibie  or  spiritual  church.  The  people  of  Qod 
OB  earth  are  called  the  church  militant,  and 
1^  in  heaven  the  church  triumphonL  It 
^  been  remarked  by  Dr.  John  Owen,  that 
BB  having  entered  into  the  world,  God  was 
plsasod  to  found  his  church  (the  catholic  or  uni- 
Tersal  cfanreh)  in  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
p^n  to  Adam  ;  that  this  promise  contained  in 
It  something  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  in- 
chdio^  the  p-ace  which  Giod  designed  to  snow 
to  iiiraers  w  the  Messiah,  and  the  obedience 
vbidi  he  required  from  them ;  and  that  conse- 
!«»Uy,  from  iu  first  promuljgation,  that  pro- 
Bue  became  the  sole  foundation  of  the  church 
Qd  of  the  whole  worship  of  God  therein. 
^r  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  this  church, 
'^h  scattered  up  and  down  the  world,  and 
^^^^  to  many  changes  in  its  worship  through 
t^  addition  of  new  revelations^  was  still  but 
^  and  the  same,  because  founded  in  the 
^  covenant,  and  interested  thereby  in  all 
«bfiiefitsor  privileges  that  God  had  granted, 
7  vauid  at  any  time  grant.  In  process  of 
^.  God  was  pleased  to  restrict  his  church, 
ttfdtn  visible  acknowl^rment  went,  in  a 
^tt  measure,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  With 
^  Wrhe  renewed  his  covenant,  r^uiring 
tbai  be  should  walk  before  him  and  be  upright, 
fu  al9  eoastituted  him  the  father  of  the  fiuth- 
^«f  of  aa  them  thai  beliave,  and  the  ''^heir 
>f  ui  VQckL"    So  that  ain^^dAya  of  Ahr^ 
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ham,  the  ehurch  has,  in  every  age,  been  fboud- 
ed  upon  the  covenant  made  with  that  patriarchy 
and  on  the  work  of  redemption  which  was  to 
be  performed  according  to  that  covenant    Now 
wheresoever  this  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham is,  and  with  whomsoever  it  is  established, 
with  them  is  the  church  of  God,  and  to  them 
all  the  promises  and  privileges  of  the  church 
really  belong.    Hence  we  may  learn  that  at 
the  comine  of  the  Messiah,  there  was  not  ons 
church  taken  away  and  another  set  up  in  its 
room ;  but  the  church  continued  the  same,  in 
those  that  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  ac- 
cording  to   the   faith.     It    is    common   with 
divines  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris* 
tian  churches,  as  thoush  they  were  two  distind 
and  totally  different  tilings ;  but  that  is  not  a 
correct   view    of  the  matter.     The  Christian 
church  is  not  another  church,  but  the  very 
same  that  was  before  the  a:ming  of  Christ, 
having  the  same  faith  with  it,  and  interesteq 
in  the  same  covenant.    Great  alterations  in* 
deed  were  made  in  the  outward  state  and  con* 
dition  of  the  church,  by  the  coming  of  tha 
Messiah.    The  carnal  privilege  of  the  Jews,  in 
their  separation    from  other  nations  to  giva 
birth  to  the  Messiah,  then  failed,  and  with  that 
also  their  claim  on  that  account  to  be    tha 
children  of  Abraham.     The    ordinances  of' 
worship  suited  to  that  state  of  things  then  ex« 
pired,  and  came  to  an  end.    New  ordinances 
of  worship  were  appointed,  suitable  to  the  new 
light    ana  grace   which  were  then  bestowed 
uf>on  the  church.    The  Grentiles  came  into  the 
faith  of  Abraham  along  with  the  Jews,  being 
made  joint  partakers  with  them  in  his  blessing. 
But  none  of  these  things,  nor  the  whole  col- 
lectively, did  make  such  an  alteration  in  tha 
church,  but  that  it  was  still  one  and  the  same. 
The  olive  tree  was  still  the  same,  only  soma 
branches  were  broken  off,  and  others  graftod 
into  it.    The  Jews  fell^  and  the  Gentiles  cama 
in  their  room.    And  this  may  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  difference  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians  relative  to  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
mises.   They  are  all  made  to  the  church.    No 
individual  has  any  interest  in  them  except  by 
virtue  of  his  membership  with  the   church. 
The  church  is,  and  always  was,  one  and  the 
same.    The  Jewish  plea,  is,  that  the  church  is 
with  them,  because  they  are  the  children  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh.    Christians 
reply,  that  their  privilege  on  that  ground  waa 
of^  another  nature,  and  ended  with  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah:  that  the  church  of  God,  unto 
whom  all  the  promises  belong,  are  only  those 
who  are  heirs  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  believ- 
ing as  he  did,  and  are  consequently  interested 
in  his  covenant.     These  are  Zion,  Jerusalem^ 
Israel,  Jacob,  the  temple,  or  church  of  God. 

3.  By  a  particular  church  we  understand  an 
assembly  of  Christians  united  together,  and 
meeting  in  one  place,  for  the  solemn  worsliip 
of  Goo.  To  this  aerees  the  definition  given 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articws  of 
the  Church  of  England :  "  A  congregation  of 
faithful  HOien,  in  which  the  true  word  of  Qod  it 
preached,  and  the  sacramei  ts  duly  edainisfteff- 
ed  accpnling  to  Christ'a  ordinancei^  in  aH 
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tiiose  thtnes  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to 
thft  same/^Acts  ix,  31 ;  xx,  17 :  Gal.  i,  2,  22j 
1  Cor.  xiv,  34;  Col.  iv,  15.  Tne  word  is  now 
also  used  to  denote  any  particular  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,  distinguished  by  particu- 
lar doctrines,  ceremonies,  &/c,  as  the  Rom- 
ish church,  the  Greek  church,  the  Elnglish 
church,  &UC. 

3.  On  the  subject  of  the  church,  opinions  as 
opposite  or  varying  as  possible  have  oecn  held, 
from  that  of  the  rapists,  who  contend  for  its 
visible   unity  throughout  the  world   under  a 
visible  head,  down  to  that  of  the  Independents, 
who  consider  the  universal  church  as  compos- 
ed of  congregational  churches,  each  perfect  in 
itself,  ana  entirely  independent  of  every  other. 
The  first  opinion  is  manifestly  contradicted  by 
the  language  of  the  Apostles,  who,  while  they 
teach  that  there  is  but  one  church,  composed 
of  believers  throughout  the  world,  ttiink  it  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  this  to  speak  of  "  the 
churches  of  Judea,"  "  of  Achaia,"  "  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,"  '^  the  church  at  Ephesus," 
&c.    Among  themselves  the  Apostles  had  no 
common  hecS ;  but  planted  churches  and  gave 
directions  for  their  government,  in  most  cases 
without    any  apparent    correspondence    with 
each  other.^   The  Popish  doctrine  is  certainly 
not  found  in  their  writings ;  and  so  far  were 
■they  from  making  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  one  supposed  church,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  visible  and  exclusive  head, 
that  they  provide  for  the  future  government  of 
the  respective  churches  raised  up  by  them  in  a 
totally  different  manner,  that  is,  by  the  ordina 
tion  of  ministers  for  each  church,  who  are  in- 
differently called  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and 
,  pastors.    The  only  unity  of  which  they  speedc 
IS  the  unity  of  the  whole  church  in  Christ,  the 
invisible  head,  by  faith;   and  the  unity  pro- 
duced by  "  fervent  love  toward  each  other." 
Nor  has  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  visible 
unity   of  the  church  any  countenance  from 
early  antiquity.    The  best  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians have  showed,  that,  through  the  greater 
part    of  the    second    century,  the    Christian 
churches    were    independent   of   each    other. 
"Each  Christian  assembly,"  says  Mosheim, 
^ "  was  a  little  state  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approv- 
ed, by  the  society.    But  in  process  of  time^  all 
the  churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into 
one  large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like  con- 
federate states,  assembled  at  certain  times  in 
order  to  deliberate  about  the  common  interests 
of  the  whole."     So  far  indeed  this  imionof 
churches  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  use- 
ful arrangement,  although    afterward  it  was 
carried  to  an  injurious  extreme,  until  finally  it 
fave  birth  to  the  assumptions  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  as  universal  bishop ;  a  claim,  however, 
which,  when  most  successHd,  was  but  partially 
submitted  to,  the  eastern  churches  having,  for 
the  most   part,  always  maintained  their  in- 
dependence.    No   very  large    association   of 
churches  of  any  kind  existnl  till  towaitl  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  which  sufficiently 
refutes  the   papal   argument  ftom   antiquity. 
The    independence  of   the    early  Christian 


churches  does  not  however,  appear  to  have 
resembled  that  of  the  churches  which,  in 
modern  times,  are  called  Independent.  Dur- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
they  were  certainly  subject  to  their  counsel  and 
control,  which  proves  that  the  indq>endency 
of  separate  societies  was  not  the  first  form  of 
the  church.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed,  thai 
some  of  the  smaller  and  more  insulated 
churches  might,  after  the  death  of  the  Apos> 
ties  and  Evangelists,  retain  this  fonn  for  some 
considerable  time;  but  the  larger  churches,  in 
the  chief  cities,  and  those  planted  in  populous 
neighbourhoods,  had  many  presbyters,  and,  as 
the  members  multiplied,  they  had  several  sepa- 
rate assemblies  or  congregations,  yet  all  under 
the  same  common  government.  And  when 
churches  were  raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities,  the  appointment  of  chorepiscopij  or 
country  bishops,  and  of  visiting  presbyters, 
both  acting  under  the  presbytery  of  the  city, 
with  the  bishop  at  its  head,  is  sufficiently  in 
proof,  that  the  ancient  churches,  especially  \hm 
larger  and  more  prosperous  of  tnem,  existed  in 
that  form  which,  in  modern  times,  we  should 
cfldl  a  religious  connection,  subject  to  a  common 
government  This  appears  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  very  circumstance  of  the  increase  of  the 
church,  through  the  zeal  of  the  first  Christians , 
and  it  was  doubtless  much  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  very  first  discipline  exercised  by  the 
Apostlas  and  Evangelists,  (when  none  of  the 
churches  were  independent,  but  remained  un« 
der  the  government  of  those  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  them  up,)  to 
place  themselves  under  a  common  inspection, 
and  to  unite  the  weak  with  the  strong,  and  the 
newly  converted  with  those  who  were  **in 
Christ  before  them."  There  was  also  in  this, 
greater  security  afforded  both  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  wholesome  doctrine,  and  of  godly 
discipline. 

4.  Church  members  are  those  who  compose 
or  belong  to  the  visible  church.  As  to  the  real 
church,  tne  true  members  of  it  arc  such  as  come 
out  from  the  world^  Cor.  vi,  17;  who  are  bom 
again,  1  Peter  i,  23;  or  made  new  creaturesL 
2  Cor.  V,  17;  whose  faith  works  by  love  to  God 
and  all  mankind,  Gal.  v,  6 ;  James  ii,  14,  26 ; 
who  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless.  None  but  such  are  members  of  the 
true  church ;  nor  should  any  be  admitted  into 
any  particular  church  without  some  evidence 
of  their  earnestly  seeking  this  state  of  salvation. 

5.  Church  fellowship  is  the  communion  that 
the  members  emoy  one  with  another.  Tlia 
ends  of  church  fellowship  are,  the  maintenance 
and  exhibition  of  a  system  of  sound  doctrine  ; 
the  support  of  the  ordinances  of  evan^lical 
worship  in  their  purity  and  simplicity ;  the  im- 
partial exercise  of  church  government  and 
discipline;  the  promotion  of  holiness  in  alt 
manner  of  conversation.  The  more  particular 
duties  are,  earnest  study  to  keep  peace  anxl 
unity;  bearing  of  one  another's  burdens,  GaL. 
vi.  1.  2 ;  earnest  endeavours  to  prevent  eadi. 
other^s  stumbling,  1  Cor.  x,  23-33;  Heb.  x. 
24-27 ;  Rom.  xiv,  13 ;  steadfast  continuance  in 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  (Gospel,  Acts  ii,  49  ; 
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vnjiog  fer  and  tympftThmng  with  each  other, 
I  Sun.  zii,  ^;  Epb.  vi,  la  The  adTantagee 
lie, pecolitr  indtement  to  holiness;  the  right 
to  aome  prooiiies  applicable  to  none  bat  those 
who  aiteod  the  oniinancca  of  God.  and  hold 
ttmnfflnion  vith  the  saints*  Psalm  zcii,  13; 
uzzii,  13,  16;  xxxvi,  8;  Jer.  zxzi,  13;  the 
bong  j>laeed  under  the  watchful  eye  of  pastors, 
Htb.  xiii,  7 ;  that  they  may  restore  eacn  other 
ithty  fall,  Gal  vi,  1 ;  and  the  more  eflbctually 
promote  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

6.  As  to  church  order  and  discipline,  with- 
out entering  into  the  discussion  ot  the  many 
^aestiona  which  have  been  raised  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  argued  in  so  manv  distinct  treatises, 
tt  may  be  sufficient  generally  to  obserre,  that 
tk  church  of  Christ  being  a  risible  and  penna- 
neat  society,  bound  to  obserre  certain  rites, 
Bad  to  obej^  certain  rules,  the  existence  of 
goTonmeot  in  it  is  necessarily  supposed.  All 
Rligioos  rites  8U{MXMe  order,  all  order  direction 
ud  control,  and  these  a  directive  and  comrol- 
iiog  power.  Again :  all  laws  are  nugatory  with- 
oat  enforcemenL  in  the  present  mixed  and  im- 
H«t  stale  of  society ;  and  all  enforcement 
smoKs  an  executiye.  If  baptism  be  the  door 
M  aidmission  into  the  church,  some  must  judge 
oftbefiinesB  of  candidates,  and  administrators 
(ftthe  rite  must  be  appointed';  if  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per most  be  partaken  of^  the  times  and  the  mode 
aze  to  be  determined,  the  qualifications  of  com- 
mmama  judged  ot,  and  the  administration 
P^  in  suitable  hands ;  if  worship  must  be 
Kcial  and  public,  here  again  there  must  be  an 
appoininieut  of  times,  an  order,  and  an  admi- 
i^ration;  if  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  read 
and  preached,  then  readers  and  preachers  are 
Jjwwaiy;  if  the  continuance  of  tjij  one  in  the 
fcliovship  of  Christians  be  conditional  upon 
&^  coDduct,  so  that  the  mirity  and  credit  qf 
ue  ciiQrch  may  be  guarded,  then  the  power  of 
o&rdng  discipline  must  be  lodged  some  where. 
^«u  gofemment  flows  necessarily  from  the 
^  oatore  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
canrch;  and  since  this  institution  has  the 
asibrity  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  it  is  not 
^  M  SQppoaed,  that  ito  goTemment  was  left 
iii^m>Tided  for;  and  if  they  have  in  fact  made 
^'^  a  proTtaion,  it  is  no  more  a  matter  of  mere 
^<m  with  Christians  whether  they  will  be 
^jeet  to  government  in  the  church,  than  it 
j>optiooal  with  them  to  confess  Cfhrist  by 
«e<aQing  its  members.  The  nature  of  this 
lOTenunent,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  com- 
'^^  are  both  points  which  we  must  briefly 


I  the  disobedient  and  refractory^  like  eivil  go* 
▼emments;  for  the  only  punitive  disciplma 
authorized  in  the  New  Testament,  is  comprised 
in  " admonition,"  "reproof,"  "shaip  rebokes," 
and,  finally,  **  excision  from  the  society."  The 
last  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  special  relations  in  which  true  Christians 
stand  to  each  other,  and  the  duties  resulting 
from  them.  They  are  members  of  one  body, 
and  are  therefore  bound  to  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy; they  are  the  conjoint  instructers  of 
others,  and  are  therefore  to  strive  to  be  of  *'  one 
judgment;''  they  are  brethren,  and  they  are 
to  love  one  another  as  such,  that  is,  with  an 
affection  more  special  than  that  general  good 
will  which  they  are  commanded  to  bear  to  all 
mankind;  they  are  therefore  to  seek  the  inti- 
macy of  firiendly  society  among  themselvee, 
and,  except  in  the  oniinary  and  courteous 
intercourse  of  life,  they  are  bound  to  keep 
themselves  separate  from  the  world ;  they  are 
enjoined  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  but 


v«kL"  The  church  is  a  society  founded  upon 
^  and  united  fay  mutual  love,  for  the  per- 
^m  edification  oi  its  members  in  holiness, 
""d  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  world.  The 
'^QR  of  its  government  is  thus  determined ; 
^»  concerned  only  with  spiritual  objects.  It 
°^  employ  force  to  compel  men  into  its 
^i^  the  only  door  of  the  church  is  faith, 
yj'Jwi  thew  can  be  no  compulsion ; — *' he 
™^  bttc?«th  and  is  baptized"  becomes  a  mem- 
iMr  iteaimoi  inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon 


pecially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith  ;'^and  they  are  forbidden  "  to  eat"  at  the 
Lord's  table  with  immoral  persons,  that  is, 
with  those  who,  althoueh  they  continue  their 
Christian  profession,  dishonour  it  bv  their  prac- 
tice. Witn  these  relations  of  Christians  to 
each  other  and  to  the  world,  and  their  oorrea- 
pondent  duties,  beforo  our  minds,  we  may  easUj 
mterpret  the  nature  of  that  extreme  discipline 
which  is  vested  in  the  church.  "  Persons  who 
will  not  hear  the  church"  are  to  be  held  "  as 
Heathen  men  and  publicans,"  as  those  who  are 
not  members  of  it ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  regarded  as  of  "  the  world," 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  the  above  mentioned 
relations  of  Christians  to  each  other,  and  their 
correspondent  duties ;  but  still,  like  "  Heathen 
men  and  publicans"  they  are  to  be  the  objects 
of  pity,  and  general  benevolence.  Nor  is  thii 
extreme  discipline  to  be  hastily  inflicted  before 
"a  first  and  second  admonition,"  nor  before 
those  who  are  "  spiritual"  have  attempted  "  to 
restore  a  brother  overtaken  by  a  fliult;"  and 
when  the  '*  wicked  person"  is  "put  away,"  still 
the  door  is  to  be  kept  open  for  his  reception 
again  upon  repentance.  The  true  excommu- 
nication of  the  Christian  church  is  therefore  a 
merciflil  and  considerate  separation  of  an  in- 
corrigible offender  from  the  body  of  Christians, 
without  any  infliction  of  civil  pains  or  penal- 
ties. "Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in 
the  name  of  our  Losd  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye 
withdraw  yourselves  firom  every  brother  thai 
walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  ye  have  received  from  us,"  2  These,  iii,  6. 
"  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye 
may  m  a  new  lump,"  1  Cor.  y,  7.  "But  now 
I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornica- 
tor, or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or 
a  drunlcard,  or  an  extortioner :  with  such  a  one, 
no  not  to  eatj"  1  Cor.  v,  11.  This  then  is  the 
moral  discipline  which  is  imperative  upon  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  its  government  is  crimv* 
nally  defective  whenever  it  is  not  enforced. 
On  the  othex  hand,  the  disabilities  and  penal* 
ties  which  established  chuichea  in  dinemtS 
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plieei  have  eoimected  with  these  sentences  of 
sscommnnication,  have  no  countenance  sA  all 
in  Scripture,  and  are  wholly  inoonsistent  with 
the  spiritual  character  and  ends  of  the  Chris- 
tian association. 

7.  As  to  the  persofis  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  committed,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  composition,  so  to  speaki  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  stated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  full  enunciation  of  these  offices  we 
find  in  Ephesians  iv,  11:  "  And  he  gave  som», 
Apostles;  and  some,  Prophets;  and  some,  Evan- 

Stiists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for 
e  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  wor)c  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
Of  theM,  the  office  of  Apostle  is  allowed  by  all 
to  have  been  confined  to  those  immediately 
commissioned  by  Christ  to  witness  the  fact  of 
his  miracles,  and  of  his  resorrection  from  the 
dead,  and  to  reveal  the  complete  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty;  confirming  their 
extraordinary  mission  by  miracles  wrought  by 
themselves.  If  by  "  prophets"  we  are  to  un- 
derstand persons  who  foretold  future  events, 
then  the  office  was  from  its  very  nature  extra- 
oedinary,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  passed 
away  with  the  other  miraculous  endowments 
of  the  first  age  of  C hristianity .  If,  w ith  others, 
we  understand  that  these  prophets  were  extra- 
ordinary teachers  raised  up  until  the  churches 
were  settled  under  permanent  qualified  in- 
stnxcters ;  still  the  office  was  temporary.  The 
"Evangelists"  are  generally  understood  to  be 
assistants  of  the  Apostles,  who  acted  under  their 
especial  authority  and  direction.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  Thnothy  and  Titus;  and  as  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  bishops  or 
presbyters  in  the  several  churches,  but  gave 
them  no  authority  to  ordain  successors  to  them- 
selves in  their  particular  office  as  Evangelists, 
it  is  clear  thai  the  Evangelists  must  ^so  be 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  extraordinary 
and  temporary  ministers  suited  to  the  first  age 
of  Christianity.  Whether  by  "pastors  and 
teachers"  two  offices  be  meant,  or  one,  has 
been  disputed.  The  change  in  the  mode  of 
OKpression  seems  to  favour  the  latter  view,  and 
so  the  text  is  interoreted  by  St.  Jerom,  and  St 
Augustine:  but  the  point  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. A  pastor  was  a  teacher,  although 
every  teacher  might  not  be  a  pastor;  but  in 
many  cases  his  office  might  be  one  of  subor- 
dinate instruction,  whether  as  an  expounder  of 
doctrine,  a  catecliist,  or  even  a  more  private 
iBstructer  of  those  who  as  yet  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  The  term  pasUtr  implies  the  duties 
both  of  instruction  and  of  government,  of 
feeding  and  of  ruling  the  flock  of  Christ;  ond, 
as  the  presbyters  or  bishops  were  ordained  in 
the  several  churches,  both  by  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  and  rules  are  left  by  St  Paul  as  to 
their  appointment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  these  ore  tlie  "  jMistors^  spoken  of  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  the  permanent  ministers  of  the 
chnreh ;  and  that  with  them  both  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  perfbrmance  of  its 
Teadiiig  religious  servieet  were  deposited.  D«b- 


cons  had  the  charge  of  the  eifts  ssd  oSmngi 
for  charitable  purposes,  although,  it  appetit 
firom  Justin  Martyr,  not  in  every  instance;  for 
he  speaks  of  the  weekiy  oblations  as  being  dfr 
posited  with  the  chief  minister,  and  distributed 
by  him.    These  pastors  appear  to  have  been 
indifferently  callecl  Bishops  and  PscsBTTEai,^ 
and  with  them  the  regulation  of  the  churcha 
was,  doubtless,  deposited ;  not  without  cbecb 
and  guards,  the  principal  of  which,  howprer, 
was,  in  the  primitive  church,  and  contiiraei 
to  be  in  all  modem  churunes  which  have  no 
support    from    the   magistracy,  or  are  made 
independent  of  the  people  by  endowments,  the 
voluntariness  of  the  association.     A  perfed 
religious  liberty  is  always  supposed  by  tht 
Apostles  to  exist  among  Christians ;  no  com- 
pulsion  of  ihe  civil  power  is  any  where  assumed 
oy  them  as  the  basis  of  their  advices  or  diRc* 
tions;    no  binding  of  the   members  to  one 
church,  without  liMrty  to  join  another,  by  any 
ties  but  those  involved  in  n  oral  considerations, 
of  sufficient  weight,  however,  to  prevent  ihe 
evils  of  faction  and  schism.    It  was  this  which 
created  a  natural  and  competent  check  upoa 
the  ministers  of  the  church;   for  being  only 
sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the  churches,  they 
could  not  but  have  respect  to  it;  and  it  was 
this  which  gave  tO  the  sound  part  of  a  fallen 
church  the  i^vanta^  of  renouncing,  u^n  suf^ 
ficient  and  well-weighed  e^roonds,  their  com- 
munion with  it,  and  of  kindling  up  the  light  of 
a  pure  ministry  and  a  holy  disciplme,  by  forni' 
ing  a  separate  association,  bearing  its  testi- 
mony against  errors  in  doctrine,  and  failuiti 
in  practice.    Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that, 
had  this  simple  principle  of  perfect  reli^ioia 
liberty  been  left  unviolated  through  subsequent 
ages,  the  church  could  ever  hare  become  sQ 
corrupt,  or  with  such  difficulty  and  slownesi 
have  been  recovered  from  its  fall.    This  an- 
cient  Christian  liberty  has  happily  been  re- 
stored  in  a  few  parts  of  Christendom.    SH 
Episcopacy  and  Prbsbytfrianism. 

CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  and  IRELANT 
is  that  established  by  law  in  Eng^land  and  Ire 
land,  where  it  forms  a  part  of  the  common  la« 
of  the  land,  or  constitution  of  the  country. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  Christianity  was  firt 
intitxiuced  into  Britain,  cannot  at  this  distano 
of  time  be  exactly  ascertained.  ^  Eusebius,  iii 
deed,  positively  declares  that  it  was  by  th 
Apostles  and  their  disciples ;  Bishops  Jewel  anl 
StiUingfieet,  Dr.  Cave,  and  others,  jnsist  th.1 
it  was  by  St.  Paul ;  and  Baron ius  affirmf,  ol 
the  authority  of  an  ancient  manuscript  in  th 
Vatican  Library,  that  the  Gospel  was  pIont« 
in  Britain  by  Simon  Zelotes,  tlie  Apostle,  an 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  and  that  the  latter  cam 
over  A.  D.  35,  or  about  tlie  twenty-first  yH 
of  Tiberius,  and  died  in  this  country.  Accort 
ing  tu  Archbishop  Usher,  the  British  c  hurrii< 
hfl^  a  school  of  learning  in  the  year  182,  to  pii 
vide  them  with  proper  teachers;  and  it  won 
appear  that  they  fiburishcd,  without  depen 
ence  on  any  foreign  church,  tilt  the  arrival  ( 
Austin  the  monk,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  six 
century. 

%  EphcopKj  was  early  otaUishBd  hi  CD 
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ad  it  Mglit  to  be 
iht  btmar  of  the  Biitith  biahops  md  elofy, 
IJMC  dviuff  leTeral  cemuries  tney  witbatood 
tfeoiadaniMiitsof  theKeof  Rome.  Poperjr, 
kovtrer,  w«  at  ie&gth  mtroducecl  into  £n|^ 
lind,  tad,  aa  aooie  aay,  hy  Auatin,  the  monk ; 
ind  we  fiad  ita  errora  every  where  prrvaler^X 
dorta^  aeToral  ages  p^«oedtng  the  refonHation, 
tai  littf  were  re&ted  by  Wickliife.  The  aeed 
Thkk  Wiekiiffe  hod  aown  ripened  after  hia 
dHUk;  and  produced  a  glorioiu  nanreat.  How- 
ncr,  it  waa  not  till  the  Teicn  of  Henry  VII {, 
tlMt  the  rdbrmation  in  England  in  reality 
eoBuneooed.  When  Luther  declared  war 
agunst  the  pope,  Henry  wrote  hia  treatiae  on 
the  KTen  aacramenta  againat  Lutber'a  book, 
"  Of  the  CaiMiTity  of  Babylon,"  and  waa  repaid 
hjr  the  pontiff  with  the  titk  of  *<  Defender  of 
the  FaiiL"  Thia  title^  in  a  acnae  diametrieally 
oppoaie,  and  by  a  claim  of  higher  deaert,  waa 
mosmioed  by  Henry  with  hia  crown,  and 
aov  belonga  to  hia  auoeeaaora.  Henry'a  affeo- 
tkoa  being  eatranged  from  hia  queen  Catha- 
riae,uidued  on  Anne  Boleyn,  he  requeatod 
t  diforee  6nom  hia  wile ;  but  the  pope  heaiut- 
ioe,  the  arehbiahop  of  Canterbury  annulled  hia 
mtt  marriage.  The  aentence  of  the  arch- 
bidnp  vas  condemned  by  the  pcjpe,  whose  au- 
ihiriiv  Henry  therefore  ahook  off,  and  waa  de- 
dvni  by  parliament  "  aupreme  imd  of  the 
ebnreh."  In  the  year  160O,  when  the  king- 
doms  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united,  the 
cbuthes  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  had 
■IvBp  been  the  aame  in  government,  faith,  and 
vonlup,  became  one  united  church. 

2.  The  acknowledged  standards  of  the  faith 
nd  doctrines  of  the  united  church  are,  after  the 
ScripaRa,  the  Book  of  Homilies  and  the  Thir- 
ty-nme  Articles.  Her  liturgy  is  also  doctrinal, 
■•  vefl  as  devotional.  The  boniliea  were  com- 
pel by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  men 
^  uaeiceptionable  learning  and  orthodoxy  *, 
*t  veordiar  to  othera,  the  firat  bode  was  writ- 
la  priBODaDy  by  Cranmer,  and  the  aecond  by 
'cvd.  They  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
c^Bivbes  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation, 
vhoi,  hj  reaaon  of  the  aeareity  of  learned  di- 
'io^  Kw  ministers  were  found  who  eonld 
*^y  be  trusted  to  preach  their  own  compoai- 
^M*-  The  first  draught  of  the  Articles  was 
J^Bpated  by  Archbis£p  Cranmer,  aaaisted  by 
pahop  Ridley,  in  the  vear  1551 ;  and  after  be- 
B^coneeted  by  the  other  biahopa,  and  approy- 
JB  bf  die  convocation,  they  were  publiatied  in 
U^  and  Engliah  in  1553,  and  amounted  ^to 
"'ty-two  in  number.  In  1562  they  were  re- 
^  tod  corrected.  Being  then  reduced  to 
^"^-nine,  they  were  drawn  up  in  Latin  only ; 
^u)  1571  they  were  aubacribed  by  the  mem- 
*»  of  the  two  bouses  of  convocation,  both  in 
Uiin  ^  Engliah ;  and  therefore  the  Latin 
"^  EagUsh  copiea  are  to  he  oonaidered  aa 
^ty  aathentic  The  original  manuacripts, 
""'nbed  by  the  houaes  oi  oonvocatlon,  were 


1^  in  the  fire  of  London ;  but  Dr.  Bennet 
MieiQatfld  the  oldeat  copiea  now  extant,  in 
*•«  k  appeara  that  there  are  no  variationa  of 
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During  the  laat  century,  dia- 
■aoong  the  clergy  respecting  the 


pwiptiety  of  witiibing  to  say  human  fofm»> 
lary  of  religiotts  sentiments.  Parliament,  in 
1773)  was  applied  to  for  the  abolition  of  th« 
aubacriptioB,  by  eeitain  clergymen  and  othecii 
whoae  petition  received  the  moat  ample  diacu^ 
aion,  but  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  U 
baa  been  generally  hela  by  moat,  if  not  all, 
Calviniats,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  thai 
the  doctrinal  porta  of  our  Articles  are  Calvin- 
iatic  This  opinion,  however,  has  been  warm- 
ly controverted.  It  is  no  doubt  nearer  the 
truth  to  conclude  that  the  Articles  are  framed 
with  comprghenaive  latitude;  and  that  neither 
Calviniam  nor  Arminianiam  waa  intended  to 
be  exduaively  eatablished.  In  thia  view  aucb 
liberal  aentimema  as  the  follow  in||[,  from  the 
Apoiory  of  Ike  Ckmrek  ^  England,  m  1732,  an 
not  of  uncommon  oscurrence :  "  This,  I  know, 
I  am  myself  an  Anti-Calvinian  *,  and  yet,  wers 
I  to  compile  articles  for  the  diurch,  I  woukl 
abhor  the  thouglM  of  forming  them  so  fully 
according  to  my  own  scheme  of  thinking,  or  of 
descending  ao  minutely  into  all  the  particular 
brancbco  of  it,  that  none  but  Arminions  should 
be  able  to  subscribe,  or  that  the  church  should 
lose  the  credit  and  serf  ice  of  such  valuable 
men  as  the  Abbots,  Davenont,  Usher,  and 
other  Calviniats  undoubtedly  were.  And  ainoe 
our  reformera  were  men  of  temper  and  mode- 
ration, it  seems  but  justice,  I  am  sure  it  is  b«t 
reasonable,  to  think  they  intended  such  a  lal*> 
tude  as  I  contend  for,  ao  thair  both  partiea,  the 
followers  of  Arminius  as  well  aa  of  Calvio, 
might  subscribe."  In  a  subaeguent  page,  how- 
ever, the  aame  author  says,  "  But  what,  if  there 
waa  not  ao  entire  a  harmony  among  the  com- 
pilera  or  impoaers,  aa  was  before  supposed  9 
What  if  aeveral  of  them  were  Anii-Cafvmian  1 
Thia  will  incline  the  balance  still  more  in  our 
iavour,  and  enlarge  the  probability  of  tie  Ofti' 
clu  being  drawn  up  in  a  moderaU,  inds/miU 
wojf.  The  divines  who  fled  for  refuge,  in  (AueeB 
Mary*s  reign,  to  Geneva,  Zurich,  and  other 
places  beyond  sea,  (where,  by  conceivine  a 
great  veneration  for  Calvin,  they  were  mights 
\y  changed  in  their  sentiments  and  ways  of 
thinking,)  began  to  propagate  hia  notions  aooa 
after  t&a  return  in  the  next  reign :  and  this 
aeema  to  have  been  the  prime  occaaion  of  Cai- 
viniam  taking  any  eonaiderable  root  in  this 
kingdom.  In  King  Edward's  time  it  doth  not 
appear  to  have  prevailed,  except  amonf  a  few 
*  ^spelera,'  and  how  they  were  reflectea  on  by 
Bishop  Latimer  and  Hooper  has  been  already 
observed.  When  the  articlea  were  formed  in 
1552, 1  do  not  find  that  any  deference  was  paid 
to  Calvin'a  judgment  or  authority :  instead  of 
that,  the  aaaiatance  he  offered  waa,  to  his  no  little 

grief  and  dissatisfaction,  refused.  Next  to  the 
criptures  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitiw 
church,  the  compilers  had  an  eye  to  the  Ao- 
gustan  Confession,  as  appears  from  the  identi- 
ty of  many  of  the  articles ;  to  the  writings  of 
Melancthon,  whose  assistance  they  doiiredj 
and  whom  King  Edward  invited  over  hither  ] 
the  works  of  &asmus ;  and  the  Necestar$ 
Doctrine  and  ErudUionfor  anu  Christian  Mam. 
This  last  book  was  published  by  King  Henry^ 
autbonty  in  1543:  and  because  it  thui  had  Um 
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^probation  of  mott  of  thote  who  compiled  the 
Articles  nine  yean  afterward,  it  will  be  of  con- 
sequence to  see  how  it  stands  afiected  toward 
Calvinism.  It  teaches  the  cardinal  point  of 
universal  redemption  in  several  places  |  which 
strikes  directly  at  the  root  of  the  Calvinian  sys- 
tem, and,  as  Dr.  Whi^y  expresses  it,  *  draws 
all  the  rest  after  it,  on  which  side  soever  the 
troth  lies.'"  This  judicious  amplitude  has  re- 
ceived much  elucidation  in  Dr.  Puller's  Modera- 
Hon  of  the  Chwrch  of  England  considered^  1679 ; 
and  in  other  works  of  more  recent  date. 

4.  In  this  churchy  divine  service  is  conduct- 
ed bv  a  liturgy,  which  was  composed  in  1547, 
and  nas  undergone  several  alterations,  the  last 
of  which  took  place  in  1661,  in  Uie  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Many  applications  have  been  since 
made  for  a  review ;  and  particular  alterations 
were  proposed  in  1689,  by  several  learned  and 
excellent  divines,  in  the  number  of  whom  were 
ArchbishopsTillotson  andTenison,and  Bishops 
Patrick,  Burnet,  Stillinefleet,  Kidder,  dec.  This 
vabject  has  been  recently  revived ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  changes  are  under  considera- 
tion. To  this  liturgy  every  clergyman  pro- 
mises at  his  ordination  to  conform  m  his  public 
ministrations. 

5.  Ever  since  the  reien  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
sovereigns  of  EIngland  nave  been  styled  *'  su- 
preme heads  of  the  church,"  as  well  as  "  defend- 
ers of  the  faith ;"  but  this  title  is  said  to  convey 
no  spiritual  meaning;  orj  in  other  words,  it 
only  substitutes  the  king  m  place  of  the  pope, 
with  respect  to  temporaTities,  and  the  external 
economy  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land is  governed  by  two  archbishops  and  twen- 
ty-four bishops,  beside  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  The  benefices  of  the  bishops  were  con- 
verted by  William  the  Conqueror  into  temporal 
baronies;  and,  therefore,  all  of  them,  except 
the  bishop  of  Man,  are  barons  or  lords  of  par- 
liament, and  sit  and  vote  in  the  house  of  lords. 
where  they  represent  the  clergy.  The  bishops 
representatives  and  assistants  are  the  archdea- 
cons, of  whom  there  are  sixty  in  England.  The 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  the  deans, 
prebendaries,  canons,  dtc;  and  the  inferior 
clergy  are  the  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates.  The 
united  church  knows  only  three  orders  of  minis- 
ters ;  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons :  but  in 
these  orders  are  comprehended  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  rectors,  vicars, 
and  curates.  The  church  of  Ireland  is  ^vem- 
ed  by  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops. 
Since  the  union  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops  sit  alternately  in 
the  house  of  peers,  by  rotation  of  sessions. 

CILICIA,  a  country  in  the  south-east  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  Ivin^  on  the  northern  coast, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  the 
capital  city  thereof  was  Tarsus,  the  native  city 
of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxi,  39. 

CINNAMON,  pDJp,  an  ameable  aromatic ; 
the  inward  baik  of  the  cakeUa^  a  small  tree  of 
the  height  of  the  willow.  It  is  mentioned, 
Exodus  XXX,  23,  among  the  materials  in  the 
composition  of  the  holy  anointing  oil ;  and  in 
Proveibs  vii,  17 ;  Canticles  iv,  14 ;  Ecclesiasti- 
eus  xxiv,  15 ;  and  Revelation  xviii,  13,  among 


theriehettperftmias.  This  ^nce  is  now  farou^ 
from  the  east  Indies ;  but  as  there  was  no  truk 
with  India  in  the  days  of  Moses,  it  was  thee 
brought,  probably,  from  Arabia,  or  some  neigb* 
bounng  country.  We  learn,  however,  from 
Pliny,  that  a  species  of  it  grew  in  Syria. 

CINNEROTH,  or  CIKNERETH.  a  cit^  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  sea  of  Qalilee: 
which,  from  it,  is  frequently  called  in  the  OU 
Testament  the  sea  of  Cinneroth :  from  which 
word,  that  of  Gknesaret,  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Wells  to  have  been 
framed. 

CIRCUMCISION  U  from  the  Latin,  cifCM*. 
cidere^  "  to  cut  all  around,"  because  the  Jews, 
in  circumcising  their  children,  cut  off  after  this 
manner  the  skin  which  covers  the  prepnoe. 
Qod  enjoined  Abraham  to  use  circumcision,  aa 
a  sign  of  his  covenant.  In  obedience  to  this 
order,  Abraham,  at  ninety-nine  years  of  age, 
was  circumcised:  also  his  son  Ishmael,  wbA 
all  the  males  of  his  property,  Gen.  xvii,  10. 
GKkI  repeated  the  precept  of  circumcision  to 
Moses :  he  ordered  that  all  who  were  to  par- 
take of  the  paschal  sacrifice  should  receive  cir* 
cumcision;  and  that  this  rite  should  be  per- 
formed on  children,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth.  The  Jews  have  always  been  very 
exact  in  observine  this  ceremony,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  neglect  it  when  in 
Egypt.  But  Moses,  while  in  Midian  with  Jo- 
thro  his  father-in-law,  did  not  circumcise  his 
two  sons  bom  in  that  country ;  and  during  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  their 
children  were  not  circumcised.  Circumcision 
was  practised  amonf  the  Arabians,  Saracens, 
and  ishmaelites.  These  people,  as  well  as  the 
Israelites,  sprung  from  Abraham.  Circumci- 
sion was  introduced  with  the  law  of  Moses 
among  the  Samaritans  and  Cutheans.  The 
Idumeans,  though  descended  from  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  were  not  circumcised  till  subdued 
by  John  Hircanus.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
Phenicians  were  circumcised,  mean,  probably, 
the  Samaritans ;  for  we  know,  from  other  au- 
thority, that  the  Phenicians  did  not  observe 
this  ceremony.  As  to  the  Egyptiaxis,  circum- 
cision never  was  of  creneral  and  indispensable 
obligation  on  the  whole  nation ;  certain  priests 
only,  and  particular  professions,  were  obliged 
to  It.  Circumcision  is  likewise  the  ceremony 
of  initiation  into  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  law  in  the  Koran  'vniick 
enjoins  it,  and  they  have  the  precept  only  in 
tradition.  They  say  that  Mohammed  com 
manded  it  out  of  respect  to  Abraham,  the  head 
of  his  race.  They  nave  no  fixed  day  for  the 
performance  of  this  rite,  and  generally  wait  till 
the  child  is  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

Circumcision.  Covenant  gf.  That  the  coy»- 
nant  with  Abraham,  of  which  circumcision  wna 
made  the  sign  and  seal,  Gknesis  xvii,  7-14,  was 
the  general  covenant  of  grace,  and  not  wlM^y, 
or  even  chiefly,  a  political  and  national  oove* 
nant,  may  be  satisfactorily  established.  The 
first  engagement  in  it  was,  that  Qod  wovdd 
"  greatly  Uess"  Abraham ;  which  promise,  al-> 
though  it  comprehended  temporal  blessingdi, 
refernd,  as  we  learn  frtmi  St,  Paul,  more  raUy. 
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to  the  UeaiBg  of  his  justification  by  the  impa- 
tatiao  of  his  fiuth  Ibr  righteousness,  with  all 
tht  spiritual  advantaees  consequent  upon  the 
relation  which  was  tnua  established  between 
him  andGodyintime  and  eternity.    The  second 
onniiae  in  the  covenant  was,  that  he  should 
be  "the  father  of  many  nations;"  which  we 
an  also  taught  by  St  Paul  to  interpret  more 
Titb  reference  to  his  spiritual  seed,  tne  foUow- 
en  of  that  iaith  whereof  cometh  justification, 
tiian  to  his  natural  descendants.    *'  That  the 
pranuae  mi^ht  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  only 
to  that  which  is  by  the  law,  but  to  that  also 
vhieh  is  by  the  faiik  of  Abraham,  who  is  the 
fitther  of  «s  aUj'—ot  all  beUcTing  Gentiles  as 
veil  aa  Jews.     The  third  stipulation  in  God's 
cOTenant  with  the  patriarch,  was  the  gift  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  of  "  the  land  of  Ca- 
&aan/'  in  which  the  temporal  promise  was 
Banifeatly  but  the  type  of  the  higher  promise  of 
a  heavenfy  inheritance.    Hence  St.  Paul  says, 
"  By /ai/A  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise, 
dTeiling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
tbe  faeirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise ;"  but 
this  "  faith"  did  not  respect  the  fulfilment  of 
Ihe  temporal  promise;  for  St.  Paul  adds,  "  they 
looked  for  a  city  which  had  foundations,  whose 
hoikkr  and  maker  ii  God,"  Heb.  xi,  19.    The 
Beit  promise  was,  that  Gkxl  would  always  be 
"  a  God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  afler  nim," 
a  promise  which  is  connected  with  the  highest 
ipuitual  Uessines,  such  as  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  aaincti&ation  of  our  nature,  as  well 
»  vith  a  visible  church  state.    It  is  even  used 
to  (jpRM  the  felicitous  state  of  the  church  in 
hesTcn,  Rer.  zxi,  3.    The  final  engagement 
in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was,  that  in  Abra- 
hata's  "  ieed»  ail  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
htened;"  and  this  blessing,  we  are  expressly 
|nfht  by  St.  Paul,  was  nothing  less  than  the 
jvtifieation  of  all  nations,  that  is,  of  all  believ- 
m  in  all  nations,  by  faith  in  Christ :  "  And 
the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  jus- 
tify (be  Heathen  by  faiui,  preached  before  the 
Gospel  to  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all 
■aiioBs  be  Messed.    So  then  they  who  are  of 
^  are  blessed  with  believing  Abraham;" 
they  fBceive  the  same  blessing,  justification,  by 
Ibe  lame  means,  faith,  Gal.  iii,  o,  9.    This  cove- 
B*nt  with  Abraham,  therefore,  although  it  re- 
ipected  a  natural  seed,  Isaac,  frcAn  whom  a 
jnneixxis  progeny  was  to  spring  J  andanearth- 
•7  iaheritanee  provided  for  this  issue,  the  land 
•f  Canaan;   and  a  special  covenant  relation 
^  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  through  the  line 
«f  JiMb,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  to  be  '*  a  (3od," 
J[inb(yand  specially,  and  they  a  visible  and 
'-pecoUar  people;"  yet  was,  under  all  these 
^v)cal,  earthly^  and  external  advantages,  but 
&  higher  and  spiritual  grace  embodying  itself 
"ider  these  circumstances,  as  types  of  a  dis- 
penuiion  of  salvation  and  eternal  lifk,  to  all 
vhoiboold  follow  the  foith  of  Abraham,  whose 
^^■ification  before  Gkxl  was  the  pattern  of  the 
J!J*JScauon  of  every  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
Jj*iffl til  ages.    Now^ of  this  covenant,  in  its 
y"^  as  wen  as  in  its  temporal  provisions, 
^^'^^^mmk  was  most  certainly  the  sacrament, 
<Mt  ti,  the  "  sign"  and  tbe  **  seal ;'' for  St.  Paid 


thus  explains  the  case:  "And  he  reottvedthe 
SIGN  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteou*- 
ness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  un- 
circumcised."  And  as  this  rite  was  enjoined 
upon  Abraham's  posterity,  so  that  every  "  un 
circumcised  man-child  whose  fiesh  of  his  fore- 
skin was  not  circumcised  on  the  eiehth  day," 
was  to  be  "  cut  off  from  his  peopb,"  by  the 
special  judgment  of  God,  and  that  because  "  he 
had  broken  God's  c^fenani,"  Gkn.  xvii,  14 ;  it 
therefore  follows  that  this  rite  was  a  constant 
publication  of  Grod's  covenant  of  ^ace  among 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  its  repetition 
a  continual  confirmation  of  that  covenant,  on 
the  part  of  Gk)d,  to  all  practising  it  in  that  faith 
of  which  it  was  the  ostensible  expression. 

9.  As  the  covenant  of  grace  mode  with  Abra- 
ham was  bound  up  with  temporal  promises  and 
privileges,  so  circumcision  was  a  si^n  and  aeal 
of  the  covenant  in  both  its  parts, — its  spiritual 
and  its  temuoral,  its  superior  and  inferior  pro- 
visions. The  spiritual  promises  of  the  cove- 
nant continued  unrestricted  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  whether  by  Isaac  or  by  lah- 
mael ;  and  still  lower  down,  to  the  descendants 
of  Esau  as  well  as  to  those  of  Jacob.  Circum- 
cision was  practised  among  them  all  by  virtue 
of  its  divine  institution  at  first;  and  was  ex- 
tended to  their  foreign  servants,  and  to  prose- 
Ijrtes,  as  well  as  to  their  children;  and  wherft- 
ever  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  grace  was  by 
divine  appointment,  there  it  was  a  ttal  Jt 
that  covenant,  to  aU  who  believin^ly  used  it: 
for  we  read  of  no  restriction  of  its  spiritual 
blessings,  that  is,  its  saving  engagements,  to 
one  line  of  descent  from  Abraham  only,  out 
over  the  temporal  branch  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  exUmal  religious  privileges  arising  out  of 
it,  God  cxercis^  a  rightful  sovereignty,  and 
expressly  restricted  them  first  to  the  line  of 
Isaac,  and  then  to  that  of  Jacob,  with  whose 
descendants  he  entered  into  special  covenant 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  The  temporal  blesa- 
ings  and  external  privileges  comprised  under 

feneral  expressions  in  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
am,  were  explained  and  enlarged  under  that 
of  Moses,  while  the  spiritual  blessings  remaii^ 
ed  unrestricted  as  berore.  This  was  probably 
the  reason  why  circumcision  was  rcdnacted 
under  the  law  or  Moses.  It  was  a  confijmation 
of  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, now,  by  a  covenant  of  peculiarity,  made 
over  to  them,  while  it  was  still  recognized  as 
a  consuetudinary  rite  which  had  descended  to 
them  from  their  fathers,  and  as  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with 
Abraham  and  with  all  his  descendants  without 
exception.  This  double  reference  of  circumci- 
sion, both  to  the  authority  of  Moses  and  to 
that  of  the  patriarchs^  is  found  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  John  vii,  22 :  "  Moses  therefore 
gave  unto  you  circumcision,  not  because  it  is 
of  Moses,  out  of  the  fathers ;"  or,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter translated  by  Campbell,  "  Moses  instituted 
circumcision  among  you,  (not  that  it  is  from 
Moses,  but  from  the  patriarchs,)  and  ye  circum- 
cise on  the  Sabbath.  If  on  the  Sabbath  a  child 
receive  circumcision,  that  the  lawof  M^iumtof 
not  be  violated,"  && 
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3b  From  thes^  observattooB,  iIm  oDntreveriy 
M  the  Apostolic  dmrches  respeetiiur  eiroain> 
ciiioit  wilt  derive  much  eluoidstioii.  The  cove- 
Baat  with  Abraham  prescribed  circumcision  as 
m  act  of  foith  in  its  promises,  and  as  a  pledge 
to  perform  its  conditions  on  the  part  of  his  cw- 
•oendants.  But  the  object  on  Which  this  faith 
rested,  was  "  the  Seed  of  Abraham/*  in  whom 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed: 
which  Seed,  says  St.  Paul,  "  isChri8t,"--Chri8t 
as  promised,  not  yet  come.  When  the  Christ 
had  come,  so  as  ftillv  to  enter  upon  his  redeem- 
ing offices,  he  could  no  longer  be  the  object  of 
faith,  as  still  to  come;  and  this  leading  pro- 
mise of  the  covenant  bein?  accomplish^,  the 
sign  and  seal  of  it  vanished  away.  Nor  could 
circumcision  be  continued  in  this  view  by  any, 
without  an  implied  denial  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  expected  Seed  of  Abraham.  Cir- 
eumcision  also  as  an  institution  of  Moses,  who 
eontinued  it  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  both  m  its  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral provisions,  but  with  respect  to  the  latter 
made  it  also  a  sirn  and  seal  of  the  restriction 
of  its  temporal  blessings  and  peculiar  religious 
privileges  to  the  descendants  of  Israel,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  entrance  of  our  Lord  upon  his 
office  of  Mediator,  in  which  office  all  nations 
were  to  be  blessed  in  him.  The  Mosaic  edi- 
tion of  the  covenant  not  only  ^aranteed  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Israelites,  as  the  people  and  visible  church  of 
God  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  except  by  pro- 
•elytism.  But  when  our  Lord  commanded  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  to  "all  nations,"  and 
opened  the  gates  of  the  "common  salvation" 
to  all,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews,  circumci- 
sion, as  the  si^  of  a  covenant  of  peculiarity 
and  religious  distinction,  was  also  done  away. 
It  had  not  only  no  reason  remaining,  but 
'die  continuance  of  the  rite  involved  th»  re- 
cognition of  exclusive  privileges  which  had 
h&m  terminated  by  Christ.  This  will  explain 
the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  this  great 
question.  He  declares  that  in  Christ  there  is 
neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision ;  that 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor 
micircmncision,  but  "  faith  that  worketh  by 
love  ;**  tkith  in  the  Seed  of  Abraham  already 
eome  and  abready  engaged  in  his  mediatorial 
and  redeeming  work ;  fliith,  by  virtue  of  which 
tlie  Gentiles  came  into  the  church  of  Christ  on 
tlie  some  terms  as  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
were  justified  and  saved.  The  doctrine  of  the 
non-neeessitv  of  circumcision^  he  applies  to  the 
Jews  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles,  although  he 
specially  resists  the  attempU  of  the  Judaizers 
to  impoae  this  rite  upon  the  G^tile  converts ; 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  decision  of 
<lie  Holy  Spirit  when  the  appeal  upon  this 
^juestion  was  made  to  "  the  Apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem,"  from  the  church  at  Antioch. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  he  takes  two 
Afferent  views  of  the  practice  of  circumcision, 
■s  h  was  continued  among  many  of  the  &rst 
Ctnistians.  The  first  is  that  strong  one  which 
te  ttpressed  in  Gal.  v,  2-4,  "  Behold.  I  Paul 
Wkf  onto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
•hall  profit  you  nothing ;  ibr  I  testify  again  to 


every  man  that  is  cireameised,  that  he  is  t 
debtor  to  do  the  m*hole  law.  Christ  is  made  of 
no  ethu  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justi- 
fied by  the  law,  ye  are  fallen  from  grace."  Thi 
second  is  that  miUer  view  which  he  himsdf 
must  have  had  when  he  circumcised  Timothy 
to  render  him  more  acc^table  to  the  Jews; 
and  which  also  appears  to  have  led  him  to  ab- 
stain from  all  alrosion  to  this  practice  when 
writing  bis  epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews 
although  many,  perhaps  most  of  them^  ooih 
tinue  to  circumcise  their  chikJren,  as  did  the 
Jewish  Christians  for  a  long  time  afterward. 
These  different  views  of  circumcision,  held  by 
the  same  person,  maybe  explained  by  consider- 
ing the  different  prmciples  on  which  circum- 
cision might  be  practised  after  it  had  beooms 
an  obsolete  ordinance. 

(1.)  It  might  bo  taken  in  the  simple  view  of 
its  first  institution,  as  the  sien  and  seal  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenam  \  and  then  it  was  to  bo 
condemned  as  involving  a  denial  that  Abror 
ham's  Seed,  the  Christ,  had  already  come,  since, 
upon  his  coming,  every  old  covenant  gave  place 
to  the  new  covenant  introduced  by  him. 

(2.)  It  might  be  practised  and  enjoined  as 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
which  was  still  the  Abrahamic  covenant  with 
its  spiritual  blessings,  but  with  restriction  of 
its  temporal  promises  and  special  ecclesiastical 
privileges  to  the  line  of  Jacob,  with  a  law  of 
observances  which  was  obligatory  upon  aU 
entering  that  covenant  by  circumcision.  In 
that  case  it  involved,  in  uke  manner,  the  no- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  an  old  covenant, 
afUr  the  establishment  of  the  new;  for  thus 
St.  Paul  states  the  case  in  Galatians  iii,  19: 
"  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  1  It  Was 
added  because  of  transgressions  until  the  Seed 
shoukl  come."  Afleruiat  therefore  it  had  no 
effect: — it  had  waxed  old,  and  had  vanished 
away. 

(3.)  Again:  circumcision  might  imply  as 
obligation  to  observe  all  the  ceremonial  usages 
and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
along  with  a  general  belief  in  the  mission  of 
Christ,  as  necessary  to  justification  before  God. 
This  appears  to  have  oeen  the  view  of  those 
among  the  Galatian  Christians  who  submitted 
to  circumcision,  and  of  the  Jewish  teachers 
who  enjoined  it  upon  them;  for  St.  Paul  in 
that  epistle  constantly  joins  circumcision  with 
legal  observances,  and  as  involving  an  obli^ 
tion  to  do  "  the  whole  law,"  in  order  to  justifi- 
cation.— "  I  testify  a^n  to  every  man  that  is 
circumcised,  that  ne  is  a  d^tor  to  do  the  whole 
law ;  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law, 
ye  are  fallen  fW>m  grace."  "  Knowine  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  uie  law, 
but  by  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  GaL 
ii,  16.  To  all  persons  therefore  practising  cir- 
cumcision in  tiiis  view  it  was  obvious,  that 
**  Christ  was  become  of  none  effect,"  the  v«ry 
principle  of  justification  by  fiiith  alone  in  him 
was  renoun^d  even  while  his  divine  mission 
was  still  admitted. 

(4.)  But  there  are  two  grounds  on  >rhieh  eh^ 
cumcision  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  iniMV 
sently,  though  noit  wisely,  praotised,   sunoBf 
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the  CIrttliaB  Jews.  TIm  flrat  wm  \hm  of 
preserring  «b  ancicat  oalimial  diitiiiclioa  on 
vhieh  thtj  v&lued  UiUMdves;  and  were  m 
oAireitfld  Jew  in  the  preaent  day  diapofled  to 
perfortB  dial  rite  vfMD  his  eliildion  for  tbiapur- 
poK  only,  renooncing  in  the  act  all  coosioerar 
tioD  of  it  aa  a  aigii  and  aeal  of  the  old  oore- 
ttuit,  or  aa  obli^ng  to  ceremonial  acta  ib 
order  lo  juatificatioii,  no  one  would  oenoiure 
lum  with  aeverity.  It  ^peara  dear  thai  it 
vas  under  some  auch  riew  that  St.  Paul  cii^ 
camcised  Timothy,  whoae  mother  waa  a  Jeweaa ; 
ke  did  it  because  of  "  the  Jewa  which  were  in 
ikse  quarters,"  that  ia,  beeauae  of  their  na- 
lioDal  prejudices,  "for  they  knew  that  hia 
biker  vas  a  Ghneek."  The  second  waa  a  Un- 
f^iag  notion,  that,  even  in  the  Christian 
elMirch,  the  Jewa  who  believed  would  atill  re- 
tail) aome  degree  of  eminence,  aome  superior 
icbtioo  to  Gtxi ;  a  notion  which,  however  un- 
(boDded,  waa  not  one  which  demamded  direct 
nboke,  when  it  did  not  proudly  refuse  spiritual 
oommumon  with  the  converted  Gentilea,  but 
vas  hfid  by  men  who  "  rejoiced  that  God  had 
rnnted  to  the  Qentilea  repentance  unto  life." 
These  considerations  may  account  for  the 
Dlnce  of  St.  Paul  on  the  aubfect  of  circum- 
dsioa  in  his  Epiaile  to  the  fitebrewa.  Some 
of  Lhem  continued  to  practise  that  rite,  but  they 
vere  probably  believers  of  the  class  just  men* 
tioMd ;  for  had  he  thought  that  the  rite  was 
osuinufld  among  them  on  any  principle  which 
tff^tfid  the  fui2amental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
liuiiy,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  equally 
pranpt  abd  fearless  in  pointing  out  that  apos- 
tasy from  Christ  which  was  implied  in  it,  as 
vbra  be  wrote  to  the  Ckdatians. 

Not  only  might  circumcision  be  practised 
vith  rievs  so  opposite  that  one  might  be  wholly 
inmceiit,  although  an  infirmity  of  prejudice ; 
^  other  such  aa  would  involve  a  rejection  of 
^  doctrine  of  juatification  by  faith  in  Christ ; 
^  some  other  Jewish  observances  also  stood 
ifi  th^  same  circumstances.  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  part  of  his  writings 
^  which  we  obtain  the  most  information  on 
these  questions,  eroiuids  his  "doubts"  whether 
ihe  members  of  that  church  were  not  seeking 
«  be  "justified  by  the  law"  upon  their  obaerv- 
i&g'*days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  yean." 
Had  he  done  more  than  **  doubt,"  he  would 
hare  expressed  himself  more  positively.  He 
nv  their  danger  on  this  point ;  he  saw  that 
(hey  vcre  taking  steps  'to  this  fatal  residi,  by 
^  an  observance  of  these  "  days,"  &c,  as 
^  a  strong  leaning  and  daneerous  approach 
to  that  depe&denee  upon  them  K>r  justification, 
vhich  would  destroy  their  faith  in  Christ's 
vMy  sufficient  sacrifice ;  but  his  very  doubt- 
i^s,  not  of  the  fact  of  their  being  addicted  to 
^obaervanecs,  bntof  theanimfu  with  which 
^y  regarded  them,  supposes  it  possible,  how- 
erer  daogeroua  this  Jewish  conformity  might 
^  that  they  mi^fat  be  observed  for  reasons 
^h  would  still  consist  with  their  entire 
^^**Ke  upon  the  merits  of  Chrtat  for  aalva- 
^  Even  he  himself,  atrongly  as  he  reaiated 
^  ^position  of  thia  «onforraity  to  Jewiah 
"^^    I  ipon  the  ^mnmfs  to  Chnstiattiiv  «a  a 


■MOtar  of  naaewtty,  yet  in  practice  must  havt 
oonformed  to  many  of  them,  when  no  aacrifioa 
of  principla  was  understood ;  for  in  order  !• 
gain  the  Jews,  ha  became  *'  aa  a  Jew."  See 
AeaAVAM,  and  BAPiiaM. 

CISLEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecdesiae* 
tieal,  and  the  third  of  the  civil,  year  among 
the  Hebrewa.  itanswere  nearly  to  our  M^ 
vember. 

CISTERN,  a  reserroir  chiefly  for  rain  wa- 
ter. Numbera  of  these  are  atill  to  be  aeen  in 
Baleatiiie,  aome  of  which  are  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pacea  long,  and  aixty  broad.  The  reaaon  of 
their  being  ao  lar^  waa,  that  their  cities  wew 
many  of  them  bum  in  elevated  aituations  ;  and 
the  rain  falling  only  twice  in  the  year,  namely, 
apring  and  autumn,  it  became  neceaaary  for 
them  to  collect  a  quantity  of  water,  aa  well 
for  the  cattle  aa  for  the  people.  A  broken  cia* 
tern  would  of  courae  be  a  great  calamity  to  a 
family,  or  in  aome  caaea  even  to  a  town ;  and 
with  reference  to  this  we  may  ace  the  force  of 
the  reproof,  Jer.  ii,  13. 

CITIES.  By  referring  to  aome  peculiari- 
ties in  the  building,  fortifying,  itCj  of  eastern 
cities,  we  shall  the  better  uiKlerstand  several 
allusions  and  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  evident  thiat  the  waUs  of  fortified  cities 
were  sometimes  partly  constructed  of  com- 
bustible materials ;  for  the  Prophet,  denouncing 
the  judgments  of  Qod  upon  Syria  and  other 
countries,  declares,  "  I  wul  send  a  fire  on  the 
wall  of  Ghixa,  which  shall  devour  the  palacea 
thereof^"  Amos  i,  7.  The  walls  of  Tyre  and 
Rabbah  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  perish- 
able materials;  for  the  Prophet  adds,  "I  will 
send  a  fire  upon  the  wall  of  Tjnrus,  which  shall 
devour  the  palaces  thereof:"  and  again,  "  I 
will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  walls  of  Rabbah,  and 
it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof  with  shout- 
ing in  the  day  of  battle,"  verses  10,  14.  One 
method  of  securing  the  gates  of  fortified  places, 
among  the  ancients,  was  to  cover  them  with 
thick  plates  of  iron ;  a  custom  which  is  still 
used  in  the  east,  and  seems  to  be  of  great  an- 
tiquity. We  learn  from  Pitts,  that  Algiers  has 
five  gates,  amd  some  of  these  have  two,  some 
three,  other  gates  within  them ;  and  aome  of 
them  are  plated  all  over  with  thick  iron.  The 
place  where  the  Apostle  was  imprisoned  seems 
to  have  been  secured  in  the  same  manner ;  for, 
says  the  inspired  historian,  "  When  they  were 
past  the  first  and  second  ward,  they  came  unto 
the  iron  gaite  that  leadeth  unto  the  city ;  which 
opened  to  them  of  ita  own  accord,"  Acts  xii,  lOL 
Pocooke,  speaking  of  a  bridge  not  far  from 
Antioch,  cauled  the  iron  bridge,  says,  there  are 
two  towere  belonging  to  it,  t&  gates  of  which 
are  covered  with  iron  plaues ;  which  he  sup- 
poses is  the  reason  of  the  name  it  beare.  Some 
of  their  gates  are  plated  over  with  brass;  such 
are  the  enormous  gates  of  the  principal  mosque 
at  Damascus,  formeriir  the  church  of  John  the 
Baptist.  To  gates  like  these,  the  Psalmist 
prooably  refera  in  these  words:  "He  halh 
iNroken  the  gates  of  brass,"  Psalm  cvii,  16; 
and  the  Prophet,  in  t^t  remaurkable  passase, 
where  God  promises  to  go  before  Cyrus  his 
anointed,  msd  **  break  in  pisoes  the  galei  «f 
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btasB.  and  cut  in  minder  the  ban  iron,"  Iia. 
zlv,  3.  Bat,  conscious  that  aU  these  precau- 
tions were  insufficient  for  their  security,  the 
orientals  employed  watchmen  to  patrol  the  city 
during  the  nignt,  to  suppress  any  disorders  in 
the  streets,  or  to  gvaad  the  waU  a^nst  the 
attempts  of  a  foreign  enemy.  To  this  custom 
Solomon  refers  in  these  words :  "  The  watch- 
men that  went  about  the  city  found  me,  they 
smote  me,  they  wounded  me;  the  keepers  of 
the  wall  took  away  my  veil  from  me,"  Song 
y,  7.  This  custom  may  be  traced  to  a  ve^ 
remote  antiquity;  so  early  as  the  departure  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  E^ypt,  the  morning 
watch  is  mentioned,  certamly  indicating  the 
time  when  the  watchmen  were  commonly  re- 
lieved. In  Persia,  the  watchmen  were  obUged 
to  indemni^  those  who  were  robbed  in  the 
streets;  which  accounts  for  the  vigilance  and 
severity  which  they  display  in  the  discharge 
of  their  office,  and  illustrates  the  character  of 
watchman  given  to  Ezekiel,  and  the  duties  he 
was  required  to  perform.  If  the  wicked  perished 
in  his  iniquities  without  warning,  the  Prophet 
was  to  be  accountable  for  his  blood ;  but  if  he 
duly  pointed  out  his  danger,  he  delivered  his 
own  soul,  Ezek.  xxxiii,  ».  They  were  also 
charged,  as  with  us,  to  announce  the  progress 
of  the  night  to  the  slumbering  city :  *'  The  bur- 
den of  Dumah  ;  he  calls  to  me  out  of  Seir, 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  1  watchman, 
what  of  the  ni^htl  The  watchman  said,  The 
morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night,"  Isa.  xxi, 
11.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of 
Chard  in  upon  these  words  of  Moses:  "  For  a 
thousand  years  in  thy  sicht  are  but  as  yester- 
day when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night:"  that  as  the  people  of  the  east  have  no 
clocks,  the  several  parts  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night,  which  are  eight  in  all,  are  announced. 
In  the  Indies,  the  parts  of  the  night  are  made 
known^  as  well  by  instruments  of  music,  in 
great  cities,  as  by  the  rounds  of  the  watchmen, 
who,  with  cries  and  small  drums^  give  them 
notice  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  night  is  past. 
Now,  as  theae  cries  awaked  those  who  had 
Blept  all  that  quarter  part  of  the  night,  it  ai>- 
peared  to  them  but  as  a  moment.  It  is  evi- 
dent the  ancient  Jews  knew,  by  some  public 
notice,  how  the  night  watches  passed  away ; 
but,  whether  they  simply  announced  the  ter- 
mination of  the  watchf  or  made  use  of  trum- 
pets, or  other  sonorous  instruments,  in  making 
the  proclamation,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  still  less  what  kind  of  chronometers 
the  watchmen  used.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  watches  were  announced  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  for  the  Prophet  Ecekiel  makes 
it  a  part  of  the  watchman's  duty,  at  least  in 
time  of  war,  to  blow  the  trumpet,  wad  warn  the 
people.  The  watchman,  in  a  time  of  danger, 
seems  to  have  taken  his  station  in  a  tower, 
which  was  built  over  the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  fortified  cities  in  Canaan,  as  in  some 
other  countries,  were  commonly  strengthened 
with  a  citadel,  to  which  the  inhabitants  fled 
when  they  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the 
place.  'Hie  whole  inhabitants  of  Thebez,  un- 
•Uetoiesist  the  repeated  and  furious  aasaolta 


of  Abimeleeh,  retiied  into  one  of  these  towsi, 
and  bid  defiance  to  his  rage :  "  But  there  vai 
a  strong  tower  within  the  city,  and  thither  fted 
all  the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  uf  the 
city,  and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tower."      The  extraordinary 
strength  of  this  tower,  and  the  various  means 
of  defence  which  were  accumulated  within  iti 
narrow  *  walls,  may  be  inferred  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Abimelech's  attack,  and  its  fatal  issue. 
'*  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the  tower,  and 
fought  against  it,  and    went   hard  unto  ths 
door  of  the  tower,  to  bum  it  with  fire.    And  a 
certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upoB 
Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  break  his  akull," 
Judges  ix,  52.    The  city  of  Shechem  had  a 
tower  of  the  same  kind,  mto  which  the  people 
retired,  when  the  same  usurper  took  it  uid 
sowed  it  with  salt,  Judges  iz.  46.  These  strong 
towers  which  were  buut  within  a  fortified  city, 
were  commonly    placed  on  an  eminence,  to 
which  they  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  city  of  David,  a  strong 
tower  upon  a  high  eminence  at  Jerusalem; 
and  the  manner  of  entrance,  as  described  by 
the  sacred  writer  :  "  But  the  gate  of  the  fount- 
ain repaired  Shallum,  unto  the  stairs  that  go 
down  from    the   city  of  David,"    Nehemiah 
m,  15. 

CmEs  OF  Refdge.    See  Refcoe. 

CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  emperor;  he  suc- 
ceeded Cains  Caligula,  A.  D.  41,  and  reigned 
thirteen  years,  eieht  months,  and  nineteen 
days,  dying  A.  D.  54.  King  Agrippa  was  the 
pnncipal  means  of  persuading  Claudius  to  ac- 
cept the  empire,  wnich  was  tendered  him  bj 
the  soldiers.  As  an  acknowleds:ment  for  this 
service,  he  gave  Agrippa  all  Judea,  and  tlte 
kingdom  of  Chalcis  to  nis  brother  Herod.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  which  had  for  some 
time  existed  between  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
and  the  other  freemen  of  that  city,  and  con- 
firmed the  Jews  in  the  possession  of  their  right 
of  freedom,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the 
beginning,  and  every  where  maintained  them 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  But  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  hold  anv  assemblies 
at  Rome.  King  Agrippa  dying  A.  D.  44,  the 
emperor  affain  reduced  Judea  into  a  province, 
and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  to  be  governor.  About 
the  same  time  the  famine  happened  which  is 
mentioned  Acts  xi,  2&-30,  and  was  foretold  by 
the  Prophet  Agabus.  Claudius,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  published  an  edict  for  ex- 
pelling all  Jews  out  of  Rome,  Acts  xviii,  3. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Christians,  who 
were  at  that  time  confounded  with  the  Jews, 
were  banished  likewise. 

2.  CLAtrnros  Felix,  successor  of  Cumanus 
in  the  government  of  Judea.  Felix  found 
means  to  solicit  and  engage  Drusilla,  sister  of 
Agrippa  the  Younger,  to  leave  her  husband 
Azizus,  king  of  the  Emessenians,  and  to  marry 
him,  A.  D.  53.  Felix  sent  to  Rome  Eleazar, 
son  of  Dinaeus,  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  had  committed  great  ravages  in  Palestiiie; 
he  procured  the  death  of  Jonathan,  the  hi^ 
print,  who  sometimes  freely  represented  to 
nim  nis  duty;  he  defisated  a  body  of  thrst 
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thoQMid  men,  whom  an  EgypUan,  a  fldae 
proplMt,  had  aaaemUed  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olires.  Sl  Paul  bein^^  brought  to  Ceeaiea. 
wliere  Felix  usually  resided,  was  well  treated 
bf  this  governor,  who  permitted  his  friends  to 
see  him,  and  render  him  serrioea,  hoping  the 
Apostle  would  procure  his  redemption  by  a 
sum  of  money.  He  however  neither  con- 
demned Paul,  nor  set  him  at  libertv,  when  the 
Jen  accused  him;  but  adjourned  the  deter- 
suAatioa  of  this  affair  till  the  arriTal  of  Lysias, 
vbo  commanded  the  troops  at  Jerusalem, 
what  he  had  taken  Paul  mto  eustodjr,  and 
vho  vas  expected  at  Cesaiea,  Acta  xxiii,  36, 
S7,  &c ;  xxiT,  1-3,  &c. 

While  the  Apostle  was  thus  detained,  Felix, 
with  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess,  sent 
br  him,  and  desired  hun  to  explain  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Apostle  spoke  with  his 
osoal  boldness,  and  discoursed  to  them  on  jus- 
tioe,  temperance,  and  the  lost  judgment,  raix 
tiembled  before  this  powerful  exhibition  of 
traihs  so  arousing  to  nis  conscience;  but  he 
remaaded  St.  Paul  to  his  confinement  He 
&ither  detained  him  two  years  at  Cesarea,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Jews,  and 
IB  order  to  do  something  to  propitiate  them, 
because  they  were  extremely  aissatisfied  with 
bis  goremment.  Beins  recalled  to  Rome, 
A.  D.  60 ;  and  many  Jews  going  thither  to 
complain  of  the  extortions  ai^  violence  com- 
mitted by  him  in  Judea,  he  would  have  been 
put  to  deatii,  if  his  brother  Pallas,  who  had 
been  CUadiua's  slave,  and  was  now  his  freed- 
man,  had  not  preserved  him.  Felix  was  suo- 
oeeded  in  Uie  government  of  Judea  by  Poreius 
Fcstos. 

CLAY,  ^sn,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Boris  it  necessary  to  explain  the  various  refei^ 
eaces  to  what  is  so  well  known.  It  may  be 
renarked,  however,  that  day  was  used  for 
Ksling  doors.  Norden  and  Pococke  observe, 
tbat  tte  inspectors  of  the  granaries  in  Egypt, 
•fier  dosing  the  door,  put  their  seal  upon  a 
baodful  of  clay,  with  which  they  cover  the 
hdL  This  may  help  to  explain  Job  xxxviii, 
14,  io  which  the  eartn  is  represented  as  assum- 
i&$  form  and  imagery  from  the  brightness  of 
(lie  rising  son,  as  rude  (;|ay  receives  a  figure 
from  (he  impreaaion  of  a  sesd  or  signeL 

CLEOPAS,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Epiphanius,  was  brother  of  Joseph,  both  being 
aas  of  Jacob.  He  was  the  father  of  Simeon, 
of  James  the  Lesa,  of  Jude,  and  Joseph  or 
Joses.  Cleopaa  married  Mary,  sister  to  the 
Ucsaed  virgui.  He  was  therefore  uncle  to 
^ens  Christy  and  his  sons  were  first  cousins  to 
^OL  Cl«n>as,  his  wife,  and  sons,  were  dis- 
c>pl«8  of  Christ.  Having  beheld  our  Saviour 
c^ire  upoB  the  cross,  m,  like  the  other  dis- 
ci^, appears  to  have  lost  all  hopes  of  seeing 
ae  kisgoom  of  God  established  by  him  on 
Cirih.  The  thiid  day  after  our  Saviour's 
^Mh,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  Cleopas, 
vith  another  disciple,  departed  from  Jerusa- 
■mtoBounaaa;  and  in  the  way  discoursed  on 
vbai  bad  lately  happened.  Our  Saviour  join- 
^  tbea,  appearing  as  a  traveller;  and,  tsiking 
V  their  diaeoufse,  he  reasoned  with  them, 


eoBvineiiig  them  out  of  the  Scripturea,  thai  it 
waa  necessary  the  Measiah  shoula  suffer  death, 

Srevioualy  to  his  being  glorified.  At  Emmaua, 
esus  seemed  aa  if  inchned  to  go  farther;  bat 
Cleopaa  and  his  oompanion  detained  him,  and 
made  him  sup  with  them.  While  they  were 
at  table,  Jesus  took  bread,  blessed  it,  brakei 
and  gave  it  to  them,  and  by  this  action  their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  Knew  him.  Upon 
hia  disappearing  they  instantly  returned  to 
Jerusalem^  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  Apos- 
tlea,  who  in  their  turn  declared  that  "  the  Loid 
was  risen  indeed  and  had  appeared  to  Peter." 
In  our  translation  of  Luke  xxiv,  31,  it  is  said 
thai  Jesus  '*  vaniahed  out  of  their  sight;"  but 
the  original  is  more  properly  rendoed, "  He 
suddenly  went  away  from  them,"  the  word 
being  often  applied  by  tha  Greek  writers  to 
those  who  in  an)r  way,  but  especially  suddenly 
and  abruptly,  withdraw  from  any  one's  com- 
pany. No  other  actions  of  Cleopas  are  known. 
It  ia  the  opinion  of  Jerom,  that  hia  residenee 
was  at  Emmaus,  and  that  he  invited  our  Sa- 
viour into  his  own  house.  Supposing  Cleopaa 
to  have  been  the  brother  of  Joseph,  and  fatner 
of  James,  dbc,  Calmet  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  aa  he  was  a  Ghdilean,  he  dwelt  in  some 
city  ofGkdilee. 

CLOUD,  a  oollection  of  vapours  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  When  the  Israelites  had 
left  Egypt,  Grod  eave  them  a  pillar  of  cloud  to 
direct  their  march,  Exod.  xiii,  21,  2S.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerom,  in  his  Epistle  to  Fabiola,  this  cloud 
attended  them  from  Succoth ;  or,  according  to 
others,  from  Rameses;  or,  as  the  Hebrews  say, 
only  from  Ethan,  till  the  death  of  Aaron ;  on 
aa  the  generality  of  commentators  are  of 
opinion,  to  the  passage  of  Jordan.  This  pillar 
waa  commonly  in  front  of  the  Israelites ;  bat 
at  Pihahiroth,  when  the  Egyptian  army  ap* 

Eroached  behind  them,  it  placed  itself  between 
irad  and  the  Egyptians,  so  that  the  Eg3rptiana 
could  not  come  near  the  Israelites  aU  night, 
Ebcod.  xiv,  19,  90.  In  the  momine,  the  cloud 
moving  on  over  the  sea,  and  following  the 
Israelitea  who  had  passed  through  it,  the 
Egyptians  pressing  after  were  drowned.  From 
that  time,  tnis  cloud  attended  the  Israelitea;  it 
was  clear  uid  bright  during  night,  in  order  to 
afford  them  light ;  but  in  t&  day  it  was  thick 
and  gloomy,  to  defend  them  from  the  exces- 
sive heata  of  the  deserts.  **  The  angel  of  God 
which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  remov- 
ed and  went  behind  them;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  doud  went  from  before  their  face,  and 
stood  behind  them,"  Exod.  xiv,  19.  Here  wv 
may  observe,  that  the  angel  and  the  cloud 
made  the  same  motion,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
company.  The  cloud  by  its  motions  gave  the 
signal  to  the  Israelitea  to  encamp  or  to  decamp. 
Where,  therefore,  it  atayed,  the  people  stayed 
till  it  rose  aeain;  then  they  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  followed  it  till  it  stopped.  It  waa 
called  a  pillar,  by  reason  of  its  form,  which 
was  high  and  eleVated.  Some  intorpreten 
suppose  that  there  were  two  clouds,  one  to 
enlii^hten,  the  other  to  shade,  the  camp. 

The  Lord  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloud,  Elxod.  xix,  9;  xxiv,  5;  and  after  Mo- 
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MB  had  hsak.  and  eomecrated  die  tabenuide, 
the  cloud  filled  the  ocrart  around  it,  10  that 
neither  Moses  nor  the  prieata  cotdd  enter, 
Exod.  zl,  34|  35.  The  aame  happened  m  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  So- 
lomon, 2  Chronicles  ▼,  13;  1  Kings  viii,  10. 
When  the  doud  appeared  upon  the  tent,  in 
front  of  which  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  in  the  desert,  it  was  then  indicated  that 
God  was  present;  for  the  tent  was  a  sign  of 
God's  presence.  The  angel  descended  in  the 
eloud,  and  thence  spoke  to  Moses,  without  be- 
ing seen  by  the  p^le,  Exod.  zri,  10;  Num. 
xi,  35;  ZTi,  5.  It  is  common  in  Scriptiare, 
when  mentioning  Grod's  appearing,  to  represent 
him  as  encompassed  with  clouds,  which  serve 
as  a  chariot,  and  contribute  to  veil  his  dread- 
ful majesty.  Job  xzii,  14;  Isaiah  xiz^  1 ;  Matt, 
xvii,  5;  xxiv,  30,  &c;  Psahn  xviii,  U,  12; 
xcvii,  2;  civ,  3.  Cloud  is  also  used  for  morn- 
ing mists :  *'  Your  goodness  is  as  a  momine 
cloud ;  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away," 
Hosea  vi,  4;  xiii,  3.  Job,  making  of  the 
chaos,  says,  that  Gkxi  had  confined  the  sea  or 
the  water,  as  it  were  with  a  cloud,  and  covered 
it  with  darkness,  as  a  child  is  wrapped  in  its 
blankets.  The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  xxiv,  6, 
used  the  same  expression.  The  Son  of  God, 
at  his  second  advent,  is  described  as  descend- 
ing upon  clouds,  Matt,  xxiv,  30;  Luke  xi,  27; 
Rev.  xiv,  14-16. 

COCCEIANS,  the  discii>les  of  John  Coc- 
eeius,  a  celebrated  Dutch  divine,  bom  at  Bre- 
men, in  1606,  where  he  was  appointed  profe»- 
■or  of  Hebrew,  at  the  aet  of  twenty-seven,  and 
afterward  filled  the  theological  chair  at  Leyden, 
where  he  died  in  1669.  His  works  make  ten 
volumes  in  folio.  He  was  a  man  of  good  learn- 
ing, and  a  vivid  imagination.  He  considered 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  which  held 
forth  figuratively  the  transactions  and  events 
that  were  to  ^  happen  in  the  church  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  mainuined,  that  by 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
related  to  Christ  s  ministry  and  mediation,  and 
Che  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church; 
not  only  under  the  figure  of  typical  persons 
and  transactions,  but  in  a  more  direct  mai\ner ; 
and  that  Christ  was,  indeed,  as  much  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  the  New. 
Cocceius  also  taught,  that  the  covenant  made 
between  Gtod  and  the  Jews  was  of  the  some 
nature  as  the  new  covenant  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  the  law  was  promulgated  by  Moses,  not 
merely  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  but  also  as  a  re- 
presentation of  the  covenant  of  grace;  that 
when  the  Jews  had  provoked  the  Deity  by 
their  various  transgressions,  particularly  by  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  severe  yoke  of 
the  ceremonial  law  was  added  as  a  punishment ; 
that  this  yoke,  which  was  painful  in  itself,  be- 
came doubly  so  on  account  of  its  typical  sig- 
oification;  since  it  admonished  the  Israelites 
firom  day  to  day  of  the  imperiection  of  their 
state,  filled  them  with  anxiety,  and  was  a  per- 
petual proof  that  they  had  merited  the  righteous 
Judgment  of  God,  and  could  not  expect,  before 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  entire  nadih 


■ton  of  their  ifii^itiss ;  that  indeed  good  muL 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were,  ofor 
death,  made  partakers  of  glory ;  but  that,  ne- 
vertheless, durine  the  wlmle  course  of  their 
lives  they  were  ur  removed  from  that  assmw 
ance  of  salvation,  which  rejoices  the  believer 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that 
their  anxiety  ik)wed  from  this  consideratioa, 
that  their  sins,  though  they  remained  unpun- 
ished, were  not  yet  pardoned ;  because  Chriit 
had  not  as  yet  oiTened  himself  up  to  make  an 
atonement  for  them.  Cocceius  was  also  a 
millennarian,  and  expected  a  personid  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  in  the  last  days.  Many  of  his 
opinions  were  afterward  adopted  by  the  Hutchr 
insonians. 

COCK,  dXlrr«M,  a  well  known  domestic  fowl. 
Some  derive  the  Greek  name  from  a,  and  Mrrftft 
a  bedy  because  the  crowing;  of  cocks  rouses  men 
from  their  beds;  but  Mr.  rarkhurst  asks,  "  May 
not  this  name  be  as  properly  deduced  from  the 
Hebrew  rchry  -wh,  Im  coming  of  ike  light,  of 
which  this  '  bird  of  dawning,'  as  Shakspean 
calls  him,  eives  such  remarkable  notice,  and 
for  doing  which  he  was,  among  the  Heathen, 
sacred  to  the  sun,  who  in  Homer  is  himsdi 
called  dX6nrwp1"  In  Matt,  xxvi,  34,  our  Loid 
is  represented  as  sayine,  that  before  cock-crow 
Peter  should  denyhim  thrice;  so  Luke  xxii,34, 
and  John  xiii,  39.  But  according  to  Mai% 
xiv,  30,  he  says,  *'  Before  the  cock  crow  /wtee 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  These  texts  may 
be  very  satisfactorily  reconciled,  by  observing, 
that  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
mention  two  cock-crowings,  the  one  of  which 
was  soon  after  midnight,  the  other  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  this  latter  being 
most  noticed  by  men  as  the  signal  of  their  ap- 
proaching labours,  was  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  cock-crowing;  and  to  this  alone, 
Matthew,  giving  the  general  sense  of  our  Sa- 
viour's warning  to  Peter,  refers;  but  Mark, 
recording  his  very  words,  mentions  the  two 
cock-crowing. 

The  rabbles  tell  us  that  cocks  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  kept  in  Jerusalem  on  account  of 
the  holiness  of  the  place ;  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son some  modem  Jews  cavil  against  this  de- 
claration of  the  Evangelists ;  but  the  cock  is 
not  amonff  the  birds  prohibited  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  If  there  was  any  restraint  in  the  use 
and  domestication  of  the  animal,  it  must  have 
been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jew^s,  and 
eould  not  have  been  binding  on  foreigners,  of 
whom  many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as  officers  o» 
traders.  Strangers  would  not  be  willin*;  to 
forego  an  innocent  kind  of  food  in  compHaaee 
with  a  conquered  people;  and  the  trafficking 
spirit  of  the  Jews  would  induce  th«n  to  suppdy 
aliens,  if  it  did  not  expressly  contradict  tlie 
letter  of  their  law.  This  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  fowl  of  this  kind  being  there,  even 
admitting  a  customary  restraint.  The  cele- 
brated Reland  admits  tliat  it  was  not  allowed 
to  breed  cocks  in  the  city,  but  that  the  Jew« 
were  not  prohibited  from  buying  them  to  eat, 
and  that  therefore  the  cock  mentioned  in  tbs 
Gospel  might  be  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  wfa* 
designed  to  kill  it  for  his  own  taUe;  or  wmsf 
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kftre  been  kept  in  the  precineta  of  Pilate,  or 

of  a  JbauB  officer  or  eoldier. 

During  Che  time  of  our  SaTioar,  the  night 
VIS  drrided  into  four  watches,  a  fourth  watch 
hiring  been  introduced  among  the  Jewa  from 
the  Romant,  who  deriyed  it  (rom  the  Greeks. 
Th*  second  and  third  watehes  are  mentioned 
io  Luke  xii,  36 ;  the  fourth,  in  Matthew  ziT,  95; 
•nd  the  four  are  all  distinctly  mentioned  in 
Mark  xiii,  35 :  "  Watch,  therefore ;  for  ye  know 
sot  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh;  at 
erefl,"  i^,  or  the  late  watch,  "  or  at  midnigki^** 
fwwMTi**,  "  or  at  the  eoek-erowing**  dXcinvpt- 
«t»rftff,  "or  in  the  moming"  rpwf,  the  early 
vatch.  Here,  the  first  watch  was  at  eren,  and 
eontinued  from  six  till  nine ;  the  second  com- 
BMMed  at  nine,  and  ended  at  tweWe,  or  mid- 
■i^ ;  the  ihiid  watch,  called  by  the  Romans 
gdiictHinm^  lasted  from  twelre  to  three;  and 
tbe  momingwateh  closed  at  six. 

COCKATRICE,  Tpm,  or  V",  Pirorerbs 
xxiii,  32;  Isaiah  xi,  8;  xit,  29;  lix,  5;  Jer. 
▼iii.  17.  A  venomous  serpent  The  original 
Hebrew  word  has  been  variottsly  rendered,  the 
ttsfie,  the  regvlvSt  the  hydra^  the  hemorkoos^  the 
Ttftr^  and  the  cerastes.  In  Isaiah  xi,  8,  this 
terpeot  is  evidently  intended  for  a  proportion- 
ate adTance  in  malignttjr  beyond  the  pUen 
vkich  oreccdes  it;  and  in  xiv,  39,  it  must 
OMsin  a  worse  kind  of  serpent  than  the  nahtuh. 
h  llx,  5,  it  is  referred  to  as  oviparous.  In  Jer. 
▼iii,  17,  Dr.  Blaney,  after  Aquila,  retains  the 
rendering  of  basilisk.  Bocbart,  who  thinks  it 
to  be  the  regidus  or  basilisk,  says  that  it  may 
be  »  denominated  by  an  onomatoposia  from 
its  hissing ;  and  accordingly  it  is  hence  called 
in  Lstin  siAi/su,  /*  the  hisser.**  So  the  Arabic 
iepkoe  signifies  "  flatu  adurere,"  fto  scoreh 
▼ith  a  blast.]  The  Chaldoe  paraphrast,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  render  it  tne  kurmar^ 
fxlutrMan  ;  which  rabbi  Selomo  on  Qen.  xlix, 
17.  d<%lares  to  be  the  izipkeni  of  the  Hebrews : 
*^H«rman  vacatMr  species^  cuius  morsus  est  in- 
»naHtis.  Js  est  Uebrais  tzipnoni,  et  Chaldaici 
diahir  hurman,  fuia  omnia  faeit  avi  vasi4Uv- 
9vm ;  id  est,  quta  omnia  vastat^  et  ad  inter- 
*ecimem  destruit."  [The  species  is  called 
Mrrjsan,  whose  bite  is  incurable.  It  is  the 
t:ipi»ni  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  called  in 
Ctoidee  kurman,  because  it  makes  all  things 
B-m— a  waste ;  that  is,  because  it  lays  waste 
»ad  utterly  destroys  every  thing.) 

COCKLeI.  riwita.    This  worn  occurs  only  in 

Job  zzxi,  49.    By  the  Chaklee  it  is  •  rendered 

t^rioHS  kerbs;   by  Symmachus,  drtXivfifwrm, 

fiatUs  0/  imftrfect  fruit ;  by  the  SeptuagUK, 

^rx,  ike  blackoerry  busk ;  by  Castelio,  ebuius, 

*dvarf  elder;**   by  Celsius,  aconites  and  by 

Ksbop  Stock  and  Dr.  Good,  tke  nigki-skade. 

M.  Micha€lis   maintains,  after  Celsius,  that 

hxh  this  word  and  D«9Ha,  Isaiah  ▼,  3,  4,  de- 

Mt^  the  aconite,  a  poisonous  plant,  growing 

^otnaneously  and  luxuriantly  on  sunny  hills, 

nch  as  are  used  for  vineyards.    He  says  that 

^'i  uttrrpretation  is  certain,  because,  as  CeU 

^  bd  observed,  «*a,  in  Arabic,  denotes  the 

eetnitt ;  and  he  intimates  that  it  best  suks  Job 

xxxt  40,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  growing 

utttead  of  barley.    The  word  appears  to  isa- 


port  a  weed  not  only  noxious,  but  of  a  ftlll 
smell. 

CCELO-SYRIA,  koUow  or  depressed  Syria ; 
Syrih  in  the  vale,  1  Mace,  xiii,  10.  This  nama 
;  imports  the  hollow  land,  or  region,  situaien 
between  two  long  ridges  of  mountains ;  and 
those  mountains  have  been  always  understood 
to  be  Libanus  and  Anti-libanus.  As  these 
ridges  run  parallel  for  many  leagues,  they  con- 
tain between  them  a  long,  extensive,  and  ex- 
treroely  fruitful  valley. 

COLOSSE,  a  city  of  Phrygia  Minor,  whieh 
stood  on  the  river  Lyceus,  at  an  equal  distanea 
between  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  These  thrsa 
cities,  says  Eusebius,  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  in  the  tenth  of  Nero,  or  about  two 
years  after  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Coloaae^ 
were  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other; 
whieh  accounts  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  wheu 
writing  to  his  Christian  brethren  in  the  latter 
of  these  plaees,  mentioning  them  all  in  coi^ 
nection  with  each  other,  Col.  iv,  13.  Of  these 
cities,  however,  Laodicea  was  the  greatest,  for 
it  was  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia,  though  Co- 
losse  is  said  to  have  been  a  ereat  and  wealthy 

Klace.  The  inhabitants  of  Fhrvgia,  says  Dr. 
f  acknight,  were  famous  for  tne  worship  of 
Bacchus,  and  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods ; 
whence  the  latter  was  called  Phrygia  mater,  by 
way  of  eminence.  In  her  worship,  as  well  at 
in  that  of  Bacchus,  both  sexes  practised  every 
species  of  debauchery  in  speech  and  action, 
with  a  frantie  rage  which  they  pretended  was 
occasioned  by  the  inspiration  of  the  deities 
whom  they  worshipped.  These  were  the  or- 
gies, from  tftyht  rage,  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele. 
so  famed  in  antiquity,  the  lascivious  rites  of 
which  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  were  perfoimed  1^ 
bmh  sexes  without  shame  or  remorse.  Hence 
as  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  it  appeared,  in 
the  eye  of  his  Apostle^  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  carry  the  light  of  the  G^pel  into 
countries  where  these  abominable  impuritiea 
wero  not  only  practised,  but  even  dignified 
with  the  honourable  appellation  of  rengiona 
worship ;  especially  as  nothing  but  the  heaven- 
descended  light  of  the  Gtospel  could  dispel  sueh 
a  pernicious  infatuation.  That  this  salutary 
purpose  might  be  effectually  acoomplishea, 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  went 
at  different  times  into  Phrygia,  and  preached 
the  Gtospel  in  many  cities  or  thst  country  with 
great  success ;  but  it  is  thought  by  many  per- 
sons, that  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  coi^ 
tains  imemal  marks  of  his  never  having  been 
at  Colosse  when  he  wrote  it.  This  opinion 
rests  principally  upon  the  following  passage : 
"  For  1  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  con- 
flict I  have  for  you,  and  for  them  atXaodicea, 
and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  nt^  face  in  the 
flesh,"  Col.  ii,  1 ;  but  these  words,  if  they  prove 
any  thing  upon  this  cjuestion,  prove  that  St. 
Paul  had  never  been  either  at  Laodicea  or  C»> 
losse ;  bat  surely  it  is  very  improbable  that  ha 
should  have  travelled  twice  into  Phrygia  fbr 
the  puqMsr  of  preaching  ths  Gbspe\,  and  not 
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^▼6  ffone  either  to  Laodicea  or  Coloue,  which 
were  uie  two  principal  cities  of  that  country ; 
especiallyr  as  in  the  second  journey  into  those 
parts  it  is  said,  that  he  "  went  orer  all  the 
country  of  Gallatia  and  Phrygia,  strengthening 
all  the  disciples ;"  and  moreover,  we  know  that 
it  was  the  Apostle's  practice  to  preach  at  the 
most  considerable  places  of  every  district  into 
which  he  went  Dr.  Lardner,  after  ar|^ing 
this  point,  says,  "  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  the 
church  at  Colosse  had  been  planted  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  that  the  Christians  there 
were  his  friends,  disciples,  and  converts." 

The  Epistle  greatly  resembles  that  to  the 
E^hesians,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression. 
After  saluting  the  Colossian  Christians  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  Timothv,  St.  Paul  as- 
sures them,  that  since  he  had  heard  of  their 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  their  love  to  all 
Christians,  he  had  not  ceased  to  return  thanks 
to  Grod  for  them,  and  to  pray  that  they  might 
increase  in  spiritual  knowledge,  and  abound  in 
every  good  work ;  he  describes  the  dignity  of 
Christ,  and  declares  the  universality  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  which  was  a  mystery 
formerljr  hidden,  but  now  made  manifest ;  and 
he  mentions  his  own  appointment,  through  the 
^race  of  Giod,  to  be  .tne  Apostle  of  the  Gkn- 
tiles;  he  expresses  a  tender  concern  for  the 
Colossians  and  other  Christians  of  Phrygia, 
and  cautions  them  against  being  seduced  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gk>8pel,  by  the  subtlety  of 
Pagan  philosophers,  or  the  superstition  of  Ju- 
daizing  Christians ;  he  directs  tliem  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  above,  and  forbids  every 
species  of  licentiousness ;  he  exhorts  to  a  va- 
riety of  Christian  virtues,  to  meekness,  veracity, 
humility,  charity,  and  devotion  |  he  enforces 
the  duties  of  wives,  husbands,  children,  fathers, 
servants,  and  masters ;  he  inculcates  the  duty 
of  prayer,  and  of  prudent  behaviour  toward 
unbelievers;  and  after  adding  the  salutations 
of  several  persons  then  at  Rome,  and  desiring 
that  this  epistle  might  be  read  in  the  church  of 
their  neighbours  the  Laodiceans,  he  concludes 
with  a^fQutation  from  himself^  written,  as  usual, 
with  his  own  hand. 

COMFORTER,  one  of  the  tides  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  designated  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, John  xiv,  16,  SS ;  xv,  26.  The  name 
has  no  doubt  a  reference  to  his  peculiar  office 
in  the  economy  of  redemption ;  namely,  that  of 
imparting  consolation  to  the  hearts  ot  Christ's 
disciples,  which  he  effects  by  "  taking  of  the 
things  that  are  Christ's,"  and  explaining  them ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  illuminating  their  minds 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  assurinjg 
them  of  the  Saviour's  love,  bnnging  to  their 
recollection  his  consolatory  sayings,  and  filling 
their  souls  with  peace  and  joy  in  believine 
thetn. — The  word  has  also  been  rendered  a£- 
locate.  Helper f  MtmUar,  Ttaeker,  Ac.  The  first 
does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
the  others  are  not  so  well  supported  by  the 
connection  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  whicn  fk- 
voun  the  translation.  Comforter ;  because  what- 
ever gracious  offices  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
parfiynn  for  the  disciples,  the  great  end  of  oU 


was  to  remove  that  sorrow  which  the  approach 
of  the  departure  of  Christ  had  produced,  and  to 
render  their  joy  full  and  complete. 

COhlMEikCE.    Merchandise,  in  iu  variom 
branches,  was  carried  on  in  the  east  at  tlK 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  traffic  between 
nations,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  very  co&* 
siderable.     Accordingly,  frequent  menuon  ii 
made  of  public  roads,  fords,  bridges,  and  beaM 
of  burden ;  also  of  ships  for  the  transpoitatioo 
of  property,  of  weights,  measures,  and  oois, 
both  in  the  oklest  books  of  the  Bible,  and  is 
the  most  ancient  profane  histories.    The  Phe> 
nicians  anciently  lield  the  first  rank  as  a  com- 
mercial nation.      They  were  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  goods  of  various  kinds  throughont 
all  the  east.    They  then  carried  them  in  ships 
down  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Africa  and  Europe,  brought  back  in  return 
merchandise  and  silver,  emd  disposed  of  these 
again  in  the  more  eastern  countries.    The  first 
metropolis  of  the  Phenicians  was  Sidon ;  aftei^ 
ward  Tyre  became  the  principal  city.     Tvie 
was  built  two  hundred  and  forty  years  benue 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  or  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty-one  before  Christ.     The  Phenicians  had 
ports  of  their  own  in  almost  every  country ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  which  were  Corthsfe 
and  Tarshtsh,  or  Tartessus,  in  Spain.    The 
ships  from  the  latter  place  undertook  very  dis- 
tant voyages:    hence,  any  vessels   that   per- 
formed distant  voyages  were  called  "  ships  of 
Tarshish,"  r>v->n  rs\m.    Something  is  said  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Phenicians  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.     The 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  carried  on  a  com- 
merce with  India.    They  carried  some  of  the 
articles  which  they  brought  from  India  throu^ 
the  straits  of  Babelroandel  into  Abyssinia  and 
Egjrpt :    some    they    transported  to    Babylon 
througn  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates ; 
and  some  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  to  thr 
port  of  Eluongeber.    They  thus  became  rich* 
though  it  is  possible  their  wealth  may  have 
been  too  much  magnified  by  the  ancients.     The 
eminence  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  commercial 
nation,  commences  wiUi  the    reign  of  Necho. 
Their  commerce,  nevertheless,  was  not  g^eat, 
till  Alexander  had  destroyed  Tyre  and  buik 
Alexandria. 

3.  The  Phenicians  sometimes  received  the 
goods  of  India  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gul^ 
where  they  had  colonies  in  the  islands  of  De- 
dan,  Arad,  and  Tyre.  Sometimes  they  re- 
ceived them  firom  the  Arabians,  who  either 
brouffht  them  by  land  thrpfogh  Arabia,  or  up 
the  Red  Sea  to  Elziongcber.  In  the  latter  case, 
having  landed  them  at  the  port  mentioned, 
they  transported  them  through  the  country  by 
the  way  of  Oaza  to  Phenicia.  The  Phenicians 
increased  the  amount  of  their  foreign  goods  by 
the  addition  of  those  which  they  thmselvea 
fabricated;  and  were  thus  enableci  to  supply  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Egjnptians 
at  first  received  their  goods  from  the  Pbeai* 
cians,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  Abyssiniaxia; 
in  all  of  which  countries  there  are  still  the  le 
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naiBs  of  lam  trading  towns ;  but  in  a  rabae- 
quent  a^,  toey  imported  goods  from  India  in 
their  own  Tessds ;  and  eTentualljr  carried  on 
to  aiport  trade  with  rarioas  ports  on  the 
Meditenraaean.  Oriental  commerce,  howerer, 
VIS  chiefly  carried  on  by  land :  acoordin^y, 
tcskIs  are  hardly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  ez- 
oept  in  Psalm  crii,  23-30,  and  in  passages 
vbere  the  discomve  turns  upon  the  Pheni- 
dasa,  or  upon  the  naral  afiairs  of  Solomon 
ud  Jehoshaphat.  The  two  principal  routes 
from  Palestine  into  Ee/pt  were,  the  one  along 
int  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Gaza  to 
Pehuium,  and  the  other  from  Gaza  by  the  way 
•f  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Elanitic  branch  of  tlie 
BdSea. 

3.  The  merchants  transported  their  goods 
opoo  camels;  animals  which  are  patient  of 
thirst,  and  are  easily  supported  in  tne  deserts. 
For  the  common  purpose  of  security  against 
dq)rBdationa,  the  oriental  merchants  trardled 
ia  company,  as  is  common  in  the  east  at  the 
present  day.  A  large  travelling  company  of 
ihb  kind  is  called  a  eanman  or  carvanj  a  smaller 
one  was  called  kaJiU  or  kajfe^  Job  ti,  18-30; 
Gen.  zxzTii,  25;  Isa.  xxi,  13;  Jer.  ix,  3; 
Jodfea  ▼,  6 ;  Luke  ii,  44.  The  furniture  ear- 
ned by  the  individuals  of  a  caravan  consisted 
if  a  mattress,  a  coverlet,  a  carpet  for  sitting 
apoD,  a  round  piece  of  leather,  wnich  answered 
toe  purpose  of  a  table,  a  few  pots  and  kettles 
of  copper  covered  with  tin;  also  a  tin-plated 
3ip,  which  was  suspended  before  the  oreast 
Bader  the  outer  garment,  and  was  used  for 
dnnldn^,  1  Sam.  zxvi,  11,  12,  16:  leathern 
ba^  for  holding  water,  tents,  lights,  and  pro- 
visioas  in  qualitv  and  abundance  as  each  one 
couU  afiord.  Every  caravan  had  a  leader  to 
foodaa  it  through  the  desert,  who  was  ao- 
foainied  with  the  direction  of  its  route,  and 
vith  the  ciaums  and  fountains.  These  he 
vas  ahJe  to  ascertain,  sometimes  firom  heaps 
of  stones,  sometimes  by  the  character  of  the 
aul,  and,  when  other  helps  faUed  him,  by  the 
itars,  Num.  z,  99-33 ;  Jer.  zxxi,  31 ;  Isa.  zxi. 
It  When  all  things  are  in  readiness,  the 
ffldlTidoals  who  compose  the  caravan  assemUe 
tt  a  distance  from  tne  city.  The  oommander 
of  the  caravajQ,  who  is  a  different  person  from 
^  conductor  or  leader,  and  ia  diosen  from 
(he  wealthiest  of  its  members,  appoints  the  day 
of  their  departure.  A  similar  arrangement  was 
adopted  among  the  Jews,  whenever  they  tra- 
J^&d  in  large  numbers  to  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
^  The  caravans  start  very  early,  sometimes 
before  day.  They  endeavour  to  find  a  stop- 
per place  or  station  to  remain  at  durins  the 
Bi^Qi,  which  shall  afford  them  a  supply  of  wa- 
'•er,  Job  vi,  15-30.  They  arrive  at  their  stop- 
P<Be  place  before  the  dose  of  the  day ;  and, 
*hik  it  is  yet  light,  prepare  every  thing  that 
i*  aeoessanr  for  uie  recommencement  of^their 
pBniey.  Li  order  to  prevent  any  one  from 
Vifidariag  aw^ay  firom  the  caravan,  and  getting 
M  dorlzg  the  night,  lamps  or  torches  are 
Batted  upon  poles  and  earned  before  it  The 
p™  of  fire  answered  this  purpose  for  the 
wadises,  when  wandering  in  the  wildemess. 
°<WM<hneB  the  caravans  mge  in  cities;  but 


when  they  do  not,  they  pitch  their  tenu  so  tf 
to  form  an  encampment ;  and  during  the  nij^ht 
keep  watch  alternately  for  the  sake  of  security. 
In  the  cities  there  are  public  inns,  called  Cham 
and  Carvanaerai,  in  «  hich  the  car«Kvans  are 
lodged  without  expense.  They  are  Wt  ge  squaxa 
buiMings,  in  the  centre  o  which  is  an  area,  or 
open  court.  Carvanseraia  are  denominated  in 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  iravdax'(«'f 
KuraXvotfj  and  car^v^ttj  Luke  ii,  7;  x,  34.  The 
first  mention  of  one  m  the  Old  Testament  is 
in  Jer.  xli,  17,  anna  nru.  It  was  situated  near 
the  city  of  Bethlehem. 

4.  Moses  enacted  no  laws  in  favour  of  com* 
merce,  although  there  is  no  question  that  1m 
saw  Aie  situation  of  Palestine  to  be  very  favouiw 
able  for  it.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  thd 
Hebrews,  who  were  designedly  set  apart  to  pre* 
serve  the  true  religion,  could  not  mingle  with 
foreign  idolatrous  nations  without  injury.  He 
therefore  merely  inculcated  good  faith  and 
honesty  in  buying  and  selling,  Lev.  xix,  36,  37; 
Deut.  XXV,  13-16 ;  and  left  aU  the  other  interesta 
of  commerce  to  a  future  age.  By  the  establish* 
ment,.  however,  of  the  three  great  festivals,  hs 

Save  occasion  for  some  mercantile  intercourse. 
Lt  these  festivals  all  the  adult  males  of  the 
nation  were  yearly  assembled  at  one  place* 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  who  had  any 
thing  to  sell  brought  it ;  while  those  who  wished 
to  buy  articles  came  with  the  expectation  of 
having  an  opportunity.  As  Moses,  though  he 
did  not  encourage,  did  not  interdict  foreign 
commerce,  Solomon,  at  a  later  period,  not  onlT 
carried  on  a  traffic  in  horses,  as  already  stated, 
but  sent  ships  firom  the  jport  of  Eziongeber 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  Ophir.  probably  the 
coast  of  Africa,  1  Kings  ix,  36 ;  3  Chron.  ix,  31. 
This  traffic,  although  a  source  of  emolument, 
appears  to  have  been  neglected  afler  the  death 
of  Solomon.    'The  attempt  made  by  Jehosha- 

Shat  to  restore  it  was  frustrated,  by  his  ships 
eing  dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  destroyed| 
1  Kings  xxii,  48,  49 ;  3  Chron.  xx,  36.  Joppa, 
though  not  a  very  convenient  one,  was  pnv 
perly  the  port  of  Jerusalem;  and  some  of^the 
targe  vessels  which  went  to  Spain  sailed  from 
it,  Jonah  i.  3.  In  the  age  of  Ezekiel,  the  com* 
merce  of  Jerusalem  was"  so  gre&t,  that  it  eave 
an  occasion  of  envy  even  to  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, Ey.ek.  xxvi,  3.  Afler  the  captivity,  a 
great  number  of  Jews  became  merchants,  and 
travelled  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  into  all  coui^ 
tries.  About  the  year  150  B.  C.  prince  Simon 
rendered  the  port  at  Joppa  more  convenient 
than  it  had  nitherto  been.  In  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  there  were  so  many  Jews 
abroad  on  the  ocean,  even  in  the  character  of 
pirates,  that  King  Antigonus  was  accused  be- 
fore him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purposes 
A  new  port  was  built  by  Herod  at  Cesarea. 

COMMUNION,  in  a  religious  sense,  refers 
chiefly  to  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  Loid't 
Supper.  This  is  said  to  be  open,  when  all  are 
arimittrsd  who  apply,  as  in  the  Church  of  En^ 
land ;  to  be  strict,  when  confined  to  the  mem* 
oers  of  a  single  society,  or,  at  least,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  same  denommation;  anditismixttL 
when  perMna  are  admitted  fitom  sodetiei  of 
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difiorent  denominations,  on  the  profttiioii  #f 
their  faith,  and  cTidence  of  their  piety.  The 
principal  difficulty  on  this  point  anses  hetwosB 
the  stria  Baptists  and  PaDOO-Baptists. 

CONCUBINE,  vii^D.  This  term,  in  west- 
em  authors,  commonly  signifies,  a  woman, 
who,  without  being  married  to  a  man,  yet  lives 
with  him  as  his  wife ;  but,  in  the  sacted  writers, 
(he  word  concubine  is  understood  in  another 
■ense;  meaning  a  lawful  wife,  but  one  not 
wedded  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities 
of  matrimony ;  a  wife  of  the  second  rank,  in- 
ferior to  the  nrst  wife,  or  mistress  of  the  house. 
Children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit  their 
father's  fortune ;  but  he  might  provide  for,  and 
make  presents  to,  them.  Thus  Abraham,  b^ 
Sarah  his  wife,  had  Isaac,  his  heir;  but,  by  his 
two  concubines,  Hagar  and  Kcturah,  he  had 
<»ther  children,  whom  he  did  not  moke  equal 
to  Isaac.  As  polygamy  was  tolerated  in  the 
east,  it  was  common  to  see  in  every  family,  be- 
tide lawful  wives,  several  concubines.  Since 
the  abrogation  of  polygamy  by  Jesus  Christ, 
aiyi  the  restoration  of  marriage  to  its  primitive 
institution,  concubinage  is  ramcedwith  adultery 
or  fornication. 

CONEY,  |c«r,  Levit.  xi,  6;  DcuL  xiv,  7; 
Psalm  civ,  8 ;  and  Prov.  xxx,  26.  Bochart  and 
others  have  supposed  the  saphan  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  to  be  the  jerboa;  but  Mr.  Bruce  proves 
that  the  asbkoko  is  intended.  This  carious 
animal  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  great  num- 
bers on  Mount  Lebanon,  &c.  Instead  of  holes, 
they  seem  to  delight  in  more  airy  places,  in 
the  mouths  of  caves,  or  clefts  in  the  rock. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  frequently  several 
dozens  of  them  sit  upon  the  great  stones  at  the 
mouths  of  caves,  and  warm  themselves  in  the 
•un,  or  come  out  and  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  summer  evening.  Tliey  do  not  stand  up- 
right upon  their  feet,  but  seem  to  steal  along 
as  in  fear,  their  belly  being  nearly  efose  to  tm 

Sound ;  advancing  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and 
en  pausing.  They  have  something  very 
mild,  feeble-like,  and  timid,  in  their  deport- 
ment; are  gentle  and  easily  tamed,  though, 
when  roughly  hondled  at  toe  first,  they  bite 
very  severely.  Many  are  the  reasons  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  animal  called  saphim  in 
Hebrew,  and  erroneously  bv  our  translators, 
**  the  coney,"  or  rabbit.  The  latter  are  gre- 
garious indeed,  and  so  far  resemble  the  other, 
as  also  in  size;  but  they  seek  not  the  same 
place  of  retreat;  for  the  rabbit  burrows  most 
generally  in  the  sand.  Nor  is  there  any  thin? 
in  the  ciiaracter  of  rabbits  that  denotes  excel- 
kat  wisdom,  or  that  they  supply  the  want  of 
atrength  by  any  remarkable  saeocity.  The 
mtfkan^  then,  is  not  tlie  rabbit ;  wTiieh  last,  un- 
less it  was  brought  to  him  by  his  ships  from 
Europe,  Solomon  never  saw. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  eharaoters  of  the  ash- 
koko  to  the  sapka/i^  "  He  is  above  all  other 
mmals  so  much  attadicd  to  the  rocks,  that  I 
never  once,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  *'  saw  him  on  the 
gnmnd,  or  finom  unong  lar^  stones  in  the 
■UHilh  of  caves,  where  is  his  constant  rssi- 
denca  He  lives  in  fimiiltca  or  flocks.  He  is 
ii  liiclsa,  PaicittiiCi  and  Asidiia,  and  eons**  I 


qnis»tly  mvsfc  have  been  femiliv  to  SolaoMK 
David  deseribes  him  very  pertinently,  and  joini 
him  to  other  animals  penectly  known:  'Thi 
hills  are  arefugefinr  the  wild  goats,  and  thenxte 
for  the  Mapka%  ^  and  Solomon  says  that  *  thiv 
are  exceeding  wise,'  that  they  are  *  but  a  ledM 
folk,  yet  make  their  houses  in  tho  rocks.'  Now 
this,  1  think,  very  obviously  fixes  the  ashkDkt 
to  be  the  stipkan:  tat  his  weakness  secaos  ts 
allude  to  his  feet,  and  how  inadeqvate  these ais 
to  dig  holes  in  the  rook,  where  yet,  howesn^ 
he  l^ges.  From  their  tenderness  thes&  sm 
very  liable  to  be  excoriated  or  hurl ;  notwitb» 
standing  which,  thsy  build  houses  in  the  rooks 
more  inaccessible  than  these  of  the  rabbit,  and 
in  which  they  abide  in  greater  safety,  not  by 
exertion  of  strength,  for  ther  have  it  not,  hot 
are  truly,  as  Solomon  says,  *  a  foeble  folk,'  but 
by  their  own  sagacitv  and  judgment ;  and  aie 
therefore  justly  described  as  wise.  Lastly,  what 
leaves  the  thing  without  doubt  is,  that  seme  of 
the  Arabs,  particularly  Damir,  say  that  the 
iopktm  has  no  tail,  that  it  is  less  than  a  cat, 
that  it  lives  in  houses  or  nests,  which  it  buildt 
of  straw,  in  eontradistinction  to  the  rabbit  snd 
the  rat,  and  those  animals  that  burrow  in  tla 
ground." 

CONFESSION  signifies  a  public  ackaow* 
ledgment  of  any  thins  as  our  own :  thus  Chriit 
Witt  confess  the  faithml  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
Luke  xii,  8.  2.  To  own  and  pnness  the  truths 
of  Christ,  and  to  obey  his  commandments,  ia 
spite  of  onposttion  and  dangor  ftata  enenufS, 
Matt.  X,  2k.  3.  To  utter  or  speak  the  JprRiMS 
of  God,  or  to  ^ve  him  thanks.  4.  To  ao» 
knowledge  our  sins  and  offences  to  God,  either 
by  private  or  public  confession;  or  to  mtf 
neighbour  whom  we  have  wronged ;  or  to  soal 
pious  persons  from  whom  we  expect  to  reecive 
eomfort  and  spiritual  instruction ;  or  to  ths 
whole  congregation  when  our  foolt  is  pub* 
lished,  Psdun  xxxii,  5;  Matt,  iii,  6;  James  ▼, 
16;  1  Jcdin  i^  9.  5.  To  acknowledge  a  crime 
before  a  judge,  Josh,  rii,  10. 

d.  In  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  annual  cxpia* 
tion,  the  high  priest  confessed  in  general  his 
own  sim,  Uie  sins  of  other  ministers  of  the 
temple,  and  those  of  all  the  people.  When  ai 
Israelite  oflfbrad  a  sacrifice  for  m^  be  put  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  conftssed 
hi*  Ihults,  Lev.  iv.  On  the  day  of  atoncmenl, 
the  Jews  still  make  a  private  confession  of  their 
sins,  which  is  called  by  them  cippur^  and  which' 
is  said  to  be  done  m  the  following  manner: 
Two  Jews  retire  into  a  comer  of  the  syna- 
gogue. One  of  them  bows  very  low  before  the 
other,  with  his  foce  turned  towortf  the  north. 
He  who  performs  the  office  of  confessor  giws 
the  penitent  nine-and-thirty  blows  on  the  l>aek 
with  a  leathern  strap,  repeating  these  woidft, 
"  God,  being  full  of  comnassion,  forgave  Ibeir 
iniciuity,  and  destroyed  them  not;  yea,  mnny 
a  time  tum*xi  he  his  anger  awav,  and  did  m* 
stir  up  all  his  wrath."  As  there  are  only 
thirteen  words  in  this  verse  recited  in  the  He* 
brew,  he  repeats  it '  three  times,  and  at  eveiT 
word  strikes  one  blow ;  which  makes  nlne-aiid« 
thirty  woids,  nnd  as  many  lashes,  hi  the  inesn* 
imn,  tfie  peokent  declares  Me  sHis,  and  M  Ibi 
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ODfaMB  c^  erory  one  beau  himeelf  on  hia 
hnuL  This  beii^  finished,  he  who  has  per- 
hnati  tht  office  of  oonfcasor  prostrates  him- 
idfoo  tlM  ground,  and  receives  in  turn  from 
UMpeoktm  nioe-and-thirtv  lashes. 

3.  The  Romish   churcn  not  only  requires 
eonfeuion  u  a  duty,  but  has'  advanced  it  to 
tk  dimity  of  a  sacrament.    These  confessions 
an  node  m  prirate  to  the  priest,  who  is  not  to 
icreal  them  under  pain  of  the  highest  punish- 
KaL   The  council  of  Trent  requires  ^'  secret 
confession  to  the  priest  alone,  of  all  and  every 
oorul  sin,  whicn,  upon    the  most  diligent 
xvch  and  examination  of  our  consciences,  we 
UQ  ranember  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  since 
(nr  baptism ;  together  with    a9  the  circum- 
<(aoefs  of  those  sins,  which  may  change  the 
iMiareof  them;  because,  without  the  perfect 
jmovledge  of  these,  the  priest  cannot  make  a 
jvigiiKnt  of  the  nature  and, quality  of  men's 
wo,  nor  impose   fitting  penance  for  them." 
This  is  the  confession  of  sins  which  the  same 
coQoctl  confidently  affirms  "  to  have  been  insti> 
sued  by  our  Lord,  and  by  the  law  of  God,  to 
W  necessary  to  salvation,  and  to  have  been 
iivays  practised  in  the  catholic  church."     It 
is,  hovever,  evident,  that  such  confession  is 
wacripuiraL    St.  James,  indeed,  says,  "  Con- 
fes  your  faults  one  to  another,"  James  v,  16 ; 
i'stjiriests  are  not   here  mentioned,  and  the 
^  fauUs  seems  to  confine  the  precept  to  a 
QBtual  confession  among  Christians,  of  those 
o&Dos  by  which  they  may  have  injured  each 
*!»•   Certain  4t  is,  that  from  this  passae;e  the 
*«**niy  of  auricular    confession,    and    the 
po»cr  of  priestly  absolution,  cannot  be  infer- 
^:  'though  many  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
"V^  earnestly  recommend  confession  to  the 
^i^t  ret  they  never  recommend  it  as  essen- 
^  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  as  having  connec- 
^  yiih  a  sacrament.    They  only  urge  it  as 
®;^n§  a  person  to  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
^uq;  and  as  useful  tor  supporting  the  au- 
^nty  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  for  main- 
^?  the  purity  of  the  Christian  church. 
Ctiry»3tom   conclemns    all    secret  confession 
to  men,  as  beins    obviously  liable  to  great 
"^;  and  BasD,  Hilary,  and  Aueustine,  all 
f^vise  confession  of  sins  to  God  only.    It  has 
^B  proved  by  M.  Daille,  that  private,  auri- 
^f,  Mcramental  confession  of  sins  was  un- 
WQ  in  the  primitive  church.    But,  though 
^^ate  auricular  confession  is  not  of  divine 
*^nty,  yet,  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  pro- 
^Y  ol)fierves,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
^>  under  the  guilt  and  trouble  of  their  sins, 
^  Bather  appease  their  own  minds,  nor  suf- 
^^^Y  direct  thonselves,  without  recourse  to 
*"%  pious  and  prudent  guide.    In  these  cases, 
^  certainly  do  very  well,  and  many  times 
}^m  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  perplexity 
^aansdvcs,  by  a  timely  discovery  of  their 
^ition  to  some  faithful  minister,  in  order  to 
^^  direction  and  satisfaction.    To  this  pur- 
^  5  S^oeral  confession  is  for  the  most  part 
*™^;   and   where  there  is  occasion   for 
»  »»« jKuticular  discovery,  there  is  no  need 
Jf^^  into  the  minute  and  foul  circran- 
■**«  of  men's  sins  to  give  that  advice  which 


is  neoesMoy  fbr  the  cure  and  ease  of  the  peni- 
tent. Auricular  confession  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  greatest  corruptions  of  the  Romisa 
church.  It  goes  upon  the  ground  that  the 
priest  has  power  to  forgive  sins ;  it  establishes 
the  tyrannical  influence  of  the  priesthood;  it 
turns  the  penitent  from  God  who  only  can  for- 
give sins,  to  man  who  is  himself  a  sinner ;  and 
It  tends  to  corrupt  both  the  confessors  and  the 
confessed  by  a  foul  and  particular  disclosure  of 
sinful  thoughts  and  actions  of  every  kind  with- 
out  exception. 

Confessions  op  Faith,  simply  considered,  is 
the  same  with  ereed^  and  signines  a  summary 
of  the  principal  articles  of  belief  adopted  by 
any  inoividual  or  society.    In  its  mc:«  com- 
mon acceptation,  it  is  restricted  to  t'le  summa- 
ries of  doctrine  published  by  parti  Ailar  Chris- 
tian churches,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
their  religious  sentiments  from  being  misun- 
derstood or  misrepresented,  or^   by  requiring 
subscription  to  them,  of  securing  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  those  who  join  their  com* 
munion.    Except  a  single  sentence  in  one  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  (A.  D.  180^  which  r& 
lates  exclusively  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  pei^ 
sonality  and  sufferinn  in  opposition  to  the 
DoceUSy  the  earliest  document  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  who 
flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera.      In  his  treatise 
a^inst  heresies,  this  father  afiirms  that  **  the 
faith   of  the  church   planted  throu<^hout  the 
«whole  world,"  consisted  in  the  belief  of  "  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heavte 
and  earth  and  sea,  ana  all  that  are  in  them ; 
and  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
became  incarnate  for  our  salvation;  and  one 
Holy  Spirit,  who  foretold,  through  the  Pro- 
phets, the  dispensations  and  advents,  and  the 
generation  by  the  virgin,  and  the  passion,  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  ascen- 
sion in  the  flesh  into  heaven,  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  beloved  Lord,  and  his  appearing  from  hea- 
ven in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  unite  toge- 
ther all  things  under  one  head,  and  to  raise 
every  individual  of  the  human  race;  that  unto > 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  God,  and  Saviour 
and  King,  every  knee  may  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess;  that  he  may  pronounce  just 
sentence  upon  all."    In  various  parts  of  Ter- 
tullian's    writinga    similar    statements  occur, 
(A.  D.  200,)  which  it  is  unnecessary  particu- 
larly to  quote.    We  shall  only  remark,  that  in 
one    of  them,  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned ;  that  in  another,  he  declai-es. 
it  to  nave  been  the  uniform  doctrine  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Grospel,  that  Christ  was  bom. 
of  the  virgin,  both  man  and  GKxl,  ex  ed  tmIvm 
kominem  et  Deum  ;  and  that  in  each  of  thesa» 
faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  arid  Spirit,  is  recog- 
nised as  essential  to  Christianity.    The  follow- 
ing passage  we  cite,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
its  coincidence  with  the  Apostles*  Creed,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  advert: 
'*  This,"  says  he,  "  is  the  sole,  immovable,  irr^ 
formable  rule  of  faith ;  namely,  to  believe  ia 
the  only  God  Almighty,  maker  of  the  worid| 
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mnd  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  tbo  Tir^n 
jMLaiy,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
third  day  raised  from  the  dead,  receired  into 
heaven,  now  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  about  to  come  and  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  by  the  resurrection  also  of  the  flesh.'' 
The  summaries  contained  in  the  works  of  Ori- 
gen  (A.  D.  520^  nearly  resemble  the  preceding; 
any  difference  between  them  being  easily  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  tenets  of  tM  particular 
neresies  against  which  they  were  directed.  In 
his  "Commentary  on  St.  John's  GhMpel,"  he 
thus  writes:  "We  belieye  that  there  is  one 
GhxJ,  who  created  all  things,  and  framed  and 
made  all  things  to  exist  out  of  nothing.  We 
must  also  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  all  the  truth  concerning  his  Deity  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  we  must  likewise  believe  in  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  that,  bein^  free  agents,  we 
^all  be  punished  for  the  things  in  which  we 
sin.  and  rewarded  fbr  those  in  which  we  do 
well."  According  to  Cyprian,  the  formula,  to 
which  assent  was  required  from  adults  at  their 
bi^tism,  was  in  these  terms :  "  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  Christ  the  Son,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal 
life,  through  the  holy  church  1"  This  was 
called  by  him  symbdi  lex^  "the  law  of  the 
:treed;"  and  by  Novatian,  regula  verUaiiSf 
"the  rule  of  truth." 

S   From  these  and  similar  sources,  the  dif- 
'^ferent  clauses  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
.Apostles'  Creed  appear  to  have  sprung.    For, 
though  it  was  long  believed  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Apostles,  its  claims  to  such  an 
r  inspired  origin  are  now  universally  rejected. 
Of  its  great  antiquity,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  stands  in  the 
,  English  liturgy,  having  been  generally  received 
as  an  authoritative  cor%ssion  in  the  Kturth  cen- 
'  tnry .    Toward  the  end  of  that  century,  Rufinus 
wrote. a -commentary  on  it,  which  is  still  extant, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  clause  re- 
specting <!hrist's  descent  into  hell  was  not  ad- 
i  mitted  into  the  creeds  either  of  the  western  or 
.  the  eastern  churches.    We  learn  also  that  the 
epithet  aUkolic  was  not  at  that  time  applied  in 
it  to  the  church.    Its  great  simplicity  and  oon- 
•  eiseness,  beside,  prove  it  to  have  been  oon- 
■siilerably  eariier    than  the  council    of  Nice, 
when  the  heretical  speculations  of  various  sects 
led  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith  to  fence 
the  interests  of  religion  with  more  complicated 
and  cumbrous  barriers. 

This  confession  of  faith  was  then  predmi* 
nently  nam«i  symbohim ;  which  might  be  un- 
derstood in  the  general  acceptation  of  5t^n,  as 
the  characteristic,  representative  sign  of  the 
Christian  (aith ;  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
in  reference  to  the  v^ftPoXov  orfartwriKdv,  or  tes- 
iera  militarise  the  watch  word  of  the  Christian 
scddier,  communicated  to  each  man  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  service  of  Christ.  Perhaps 
this  word,  at  first,  only  denoted  the  formula 
of  bi4)ti8mj  and  was  arterward  transferred  to 
the  confession  of  faith. 

3.  In  the  celebrated  council  of  Nice,  (A.  D. 

185,)  in  which  Arianism  was  not  only  con- 

*^enmed,  bm  proscribed,  -the  eonfesiion  esta- 


blished as  the  universal  standard  of  tnich  and 
orthodoxy  runs  thus :  "  I  believe  in  one  Ghxi, 
the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 
and  in  one  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  b^ott^i  Son 
of  Qod,  begotten  of  the  Father,  oefere  all 
worMs,  Qod  of  God,  Light  of  Light^  very  God 
of  very  Gkxl,  beeotten  not  made,  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father;  by  whom  dl  thines 
were  made ;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  m- 
vation,  descended  from  heaven,  ami  became 
incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  tlie  vir^ 
Mary:  and  was  made  nian^  was  crucified  tor 
us  unaer  Pontius  Pilate.  He  suffered  and  was 
buried;  and  the  third  day  he  rose  again  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  and  he  shall  come  again  with  ebnr  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whole 
kingdom  there  will  be  no  end.  And  I  believe 
in  tne  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  by  the  Propheta: 
and  one  catholic,  ^nd  Apostolical  church.  1 
acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  1  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  life  of  Uie -world  to  come." 

It  were  endless  to  specify  the  particular 
shades  of  difference  by  which  the  Arian  con- 
fessions (the  number  of  which  amounted  nearly 
to  twenty  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  yeany 
were  distinguished  from  each  other:  sunce  u 
to  say,  that  while  they  agreed  genermly  in  sub- 
stance, especiaUy  in  rejecting  tne  Nicene  tenn, 
6/ioo6(rtoc,  as  applied  to  the  Son,  their  variatiooi 
of  expression  concerning  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ordination to  the  Father  were  so  astonishingly 
minute,  as  ahnost  to  bid  defiance  to  any  at- 
tempt which  might  be  made,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  determine  in  what  their  real  and 
essential  dififerences  consisted. 

4.  "  The  Book  of  Armagh,"  a  very  ancient 
collection  of  interesting  national  documenta, 
which  have  recently  wen  published  bjr  Sir 
William  Bethom  in  die  second  part  of  nBCU- 
Irish  Antiquarian  Rcsearcnes,"  contains 
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the  Confession  of^  St.  Patrick ;  who  has  been 
aupposod.  from  several  collateral  circumstances, 
to  have  nourished  some  years  prior  to  the  time 
of  St.  Jerom,  or  about  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  subioined  are  the  first 
two  paragraphs  in  it,  and  will  be  admired  ibr  the 
orthodoxy,  artlessness,  and  Christian  eifepr 
ence  which  they  exhibit : — "  I,  Patrick,  a  tin- 
ner, the  rudest,  the  least,  and  the  most  inai^ 
nificant  of  the  faithful,  had  Calphurnius,  a  dea- 
con, for  my  father,  who  waa  the  son  of  rotitna, . 
heretofore  a  priest,  tlw  son  of  Odissus,  who 
lived  in  the  village  of  Banavem  Tabemi*. 
For  he  had  a  little  farm  adjacent,  where  I  wai 
captured.  I  was  then  almost  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  but  I  knew  not  Qodj  and  was  led  injo 
ec^tivity  by  the  Irish,  with  many  t^w^'***"^ 
men,  as  we  deserved,  because  we  estranged 
ourselves  from  Gfod,  and  did  not  keep  hia  l«^ 
and  were  disobedient  to  our  pastors,  who  ad- 
monished us  with  respect  to  our  salvation :  and 
the  Lord  brought  down  upon  us  the  anger  w 
his  Spirit,  and  dispersed  us  among  mn^**- 
tions,  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  wbjs 
Qiy  'ueanness  was  conspicuoos  amoAf  ^ 
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'ttgan,  tod  vJnte  the  Lord  dueoverecl  to  ma 
«  Km  of  my  unbelief;  thai  late  I  should  re- 
ffleober  my  transgressions,  and  that  I  should 
be  eooferted  vith  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord 
flif  God,  who  had  req>ect  to  my  hnmiliation, 
ud  mtiod  my  youth  and  ignorance,  eren  be- 
kn  1  knew  him,  and  before  I  was  wise,  or 
(odd  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
ood  strengtlKned  me,  and  cherished  me,  as  a 
£uber  woold  a  son.  From  which  time  I  could 
BsA  amatD  silent ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  cease  to 
bbs  me  with  many  acta  of  kindness;  and  so 
gtat  was  the  favour  of  which  he  thought  me 
vortiiy  in  the  land  of  my  captivity.  I^^r  this 
it  my  letribation,  that,  after  my  rebuking, 
puishmeDty  and  acknowledgment  of  Ghxl,  I 
ikoDid  eiali  him,  and  confess  his  wonderful 
*c!s  before  every  nation  which  is  under  the 
vy«  heaven ;  because  there  is  no  other  Gkxl, 
Bor  errr  was  before,  nor  will  be  after  him, 
uap(  God,  the  unbegotten  Father,  without  be- 
^nmn^,  possessing  all  things,  as  we  have  said, 
<od  his  Son  Jesua  Christ,  who,  we  bear  wtt- 
Ks$,  was  always  with  the  Father,  before  the 
^laiion  of  the  world,  in  spirit  (or  spiritually) 
viOithe  Father,  inexpressioly  be^tten  before 
an  beginning,  through  whom  visible  things 
vtremode:  hs  became  man,  having  OYercome 
dwh,  and  was  received  into  heaven.  And 
God  has  given  to  him  all  power '  above  every 
BHu,  as  well  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  as 
of  ibe  earth  and  of  the  powers  below,  that  every 
tapK  shouid  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Loni 
tad  God ;'  whom  we  believe,  and  whose  coming 
%e  expect,  OS  presently  about  to  be  Judge  of 
ihr  IiTuiff  uod  dead,  who  will  render  unto 
tveryinaii  according  to  his  actions,  and  has 
poored  upon  us  abundantly  the  gift  of  his  Holy 
spirit,  Aod  the  pledge  of  immortality;  who 
^ii  us  that  believe  and  are  obedient  to  be 
«  »ns  of  God  and  joint  heirs  of  Christ; 
!^  we  believe  and  adore,  one  GKxi  in  the 
^^J  of  the  sacred  name.  For  he  qwke  by 
w  Pn^het,  *  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  tribu- 
^Ot  ofld  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
9«>iy  me.'  And  again  he  says, '  It  is  an  ho- 
Mirdbl<>  thing  to  reveal  and  confess  the  works 
afGod.'" 

^  Macedonios  having  denied  not  only  the 
"^7  bot  the  personaEty  of  the  Holy  Sphit, 
l^ptauuag  that  he  is  only  a  divine  energy 
vSosed  Utfough<wit  the  universe,  a  general 
<«BcU  was  called  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  361, 
^oidfr  to  crush  this  rising  heresy.  The  con- 
f^ioQ  promulgated  on  this  occasion,  and  which 
J^e  the  finishing  touch  to  what  the  council 
"  Nne  had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed,  in  a  ftill 
^:  di::erminate  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inaity,  as  it  is  still  received  amcng  the  gene- 
"^,.of  Christians,"  exactly  coincides  with 
*  Kieene  confession,  except  in  the  article 
^fcttia*  the  Spirit,  whieh  it  thus  extends: 
^l  believe  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord, 
9^^  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
»^  ud  ths  Son,  who,  together  with  the 
\!^  ud  the  Son,  ib  worshipped  and  glo- 

^  ^^muMit  to  thisi  and  probably  towaid 
veaiddhor  the  fifth  eauaqr*  (fa«  «VMd  which 


bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  appears  to  hsve 
been  composed.  That  it  was  not  the  work  of 
this  distinguished  opposer  of  Arianism  is  esta- 
blished by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  No 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, tho%h  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  very 
subject  of  which  it  is  an  exposition ;  and  so  far 
from  iu  being  ascribed  to  him,  not  the  least 
notice  is  token  of  it  by  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Its  language,  beside,  concemin§^  the 
Spirit  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  but  still  more  precise  and  ex* 
nlicit,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having 
oeen  written  posterior  to  the  time  of  that  as- 
sembly. Yet  Athanasius  died  in  the  year  373. 
Accoidingly,  it  has  been,  with  mat  proba- 
bility of  truth,  attributed,  particumrly  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  is 
said  by  one  of  his  biographers  to  have  com- 
posed an  Exposition  of  the  Creed :  a  title  which 
cexiainly  is  more  appropriate  and  character- 
istic of'  it  than  that  of  Creed  simply,  by  which 
it  is  now  so  universally  known.  The  damna- 
tory clauses  in  this  creed  have  frequently 
been  made  subjects  of  reprehension ;  and  some 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  have 
scrupled  to  read  them  as  directed  oy  the  Ru- 
bric The  following  is  an  apologv  for  those 
clauses,  by  the  late  veneraole  Archdeacon 
Dodwell,  wno  seems  to  have  felt  none  of  those 
misgivines  which  troubled  his  doubting  bre- 
thren ; — ^^  The  form,  as  well  as  the  substance,  of 
this  creed,  and  the  very  introduction  to  the 
main  article,  has  been  objected  to:  'Whoso- 
ever will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  hold  the  catholic  faith ;'  to 
which  is  added,  *  Which  faith,  except  every 
one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.'  This, 
with  a  like  condemnatonr  sentence  m  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  creed,  wherein  a  possibility  of 
salration  is  denied  to  him  who  does  not  cor- 
dially embrace  this  doctrine,  is  pronounced 
unreasonablej  uncharUablef  unchristian,  with 
every  other  ageravating  appellation  that  can 
be  used.  But  Uie  spround  of  this  charge,  and 
the  whole  of  the  dimculty  suggested  in  iVfirom 
the  variety  of  the  circumstances  of  dinereni 
persons,  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  of  '  oeing  saved.'  The  meaning  of  this 
teem  in  its  primary  signification,  and  as  it  is 
applied  to  common  suojects  in  common  dis- 
course, means  a  preservation  from  threatening 
perils,  or  from  threatened  punishment.  But, 
in  an  evangelical  sense,  ana  as  it  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  includes  much  more:  it 
means  the  whole  Christian  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion and  justification  by  the  Son  of  Qod,  with 
all  the  glorious  privileges  and  promises  con- 
tained in  that  acnemc.  It  means  not  merely  a 
hope  of  deliverance  from  danger  or  from  ven- 
geance, but  a  federal  title  to  positive  happi- 
ness, purchased  by  the  merits,  and  declared  to 
mauund  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  ow 
Loid.  St.  Paul  calls  It 'MtfoUainiff^  Ocxo^ 
vaiion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  wtthdermtU 
glory,'  3  Tim.  ii,  10.  '  Whosoever/  then,  says 
the  creed, '  will'  thus '  be  saved,'  will  be  deair- 
MBs  to  sicwe  the  glorious   promise*  of  the 
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Qospef,  must  pursue  it  upon  the  tenns  which 
that  G<)8pel  proposes,  and  particularly  must 
embrace  the  doctrines  which  it  reveals.  The 
creed  spealci  of  those  only  to  whom  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Gk>8pel  has  been  full^  set  forth, 
and  the  importance  of  it  fully  explained.  We 
are  to  justinr  it  only  to  professed  believers,  and 
of  them  only.  The  state  and  lot  of  the  Hea- 
then world  are  quite  out  of  the  question.  Nei- 
ther common  sense  nor  Scripture  will  permit 
us  to  interpret  it  of  those  who  still  *  sU  in  dark- 
ness and  ike  shadow  of  deaih^*  and  never  had 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory  pro- 
posed to  them.  Even  with  respect  to  those  to 
whom  the  Gospel  is  preached,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  interpreting  the  words  here  used  in 
the  harshest  and  stilctest  sense.  There  are 
many  distinctions  and  limitations,  which  are 
always  understood  and  supposed  in  such  cases, 
though  they  are  not  expressly  mentioned. 
Gkneral  rutes  are  laid  down  as  such,  are  true 
as  such;  while  excepted  cases  are  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  of  them,  and  are  not  particularly  pointed 
out ;  as  for  other  reasons,  so  lest  they  should 
be  extended  too  far,  and  defeat  the  general 
rule.  SufHcient  capacity  in  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  and  sufficient  means  of  in- 
fi»nnation  and  conviction,  are  always  presup- 
posed, where  faith  is  spoken  of  as  necessary. 
Where  either  of  these  is  wanting,  the  case  is 
(where  it  should  be)  in  the  hands  of  Qod.  The 
creed  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  judgment  to 
men,  not  to  their  Maker.  We  may  learn  from 
thence  on  what  terms  alone  we  can  claim  a 
title  to  the  promises  of  the  Grospel ;  but  we  do 
not  learn  from  thence  how  far  uncovenanted 
favour  may  be  extended  to  particular  persons. 
It  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  mercy  of  God 
to  Heathens  or  heretics;  it  being  his  preroga- 
tive, and  his  alone,  to  judge  how  far  the  error 
or  Ignorance  of  any  one  is  his  wilful  fault,  or 
his  unavoidable  iniirmity.  But  it  is  intended 
to  establish  the  terms  on  which  we  may  now 
claim  acceptance,  and,  in  conser^uence  of  his 
gracious  promise,  may  say,  that  *  God  is  faith" 
pU  and  just  to  forgive  ns  our  sins.*  The  creed 
relates  only  to  the  covenant  of  salvation ;  and 
an^  expression  which,  used  separately  without 
this  view  and  connection,  might  be  thought  to 
bear  a  stronger  and  more  absolute  sense,  yet  is 
limited  by  this  relative  coherence,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  iL  '  Perishing  everlastingly,' 
in  other  discourses,  may  sometimes  be  under- 
stood of  everlasting  damnation;  but  here  it 
means  the  being  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
only  stated  claim  of  promised  mercy.  And 
*  without  doubt,'  he  who  does  not  embrace  the 
truths  proposed  by  revelation,  has  no  title  to 
those  hopes  which  that  revelation,  and  that 
only,  oilers  to  mankind.  And  even  when 
SQCii  expressions  of  terror  are  used  in  the 
Mrongest  sense,  and  threatened  to  unbelief  or 
disobedience,  they  univerrnlly  imply  such  ex- 
ceptions as  these, — *  Unless  personal  disabili- 
ties lessen  tlie  guilt,  or  repentance  intervene  to 
TMevent  the  ptmishment.'  In  short,  no  objecr 
tioB  can  be  made  against  this  assertion  in  the 
afMd,b<itwhat  wowd  hold  as  strongly  against 


that  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord,  *Be  UM 
believethf  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  sated ;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shaU  be  damiud*  Mark 
xvi,  15.  Indeed,  this  condemnatory  sentencs 
in  this  form  by  human  authority  is  plainly 
founded  on  and  borrowed  from  that  divine  au- 
thority in  the  Gospel ;  and  whatever  distinc- 
tions and  limitations  are  allowed  in  that  case 
are  equally  applicable  to  this,  and  will  fully 
justify  both.  The  necessity  of  a  true  belief  la 
all  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  (he 
means  and  opportunities  of  learning  it,  in  order 
to  entitle  them  federally  to  eternal  sal  v alios, 
being  thus  established  upon  Scripture  proof, 
the  creed  goes  on  very  regularly  to  declare 
what  is  that  true  belief  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary." This  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  these  comminations;  but  few  will 
think  it  quite  satisfactory.  The  effect  of  theic 
has  doubtless  been,  to  induce  many  to  fly  tc 
the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity  on  the  subject 
of  fundamental  doctrines. 

Before  leaving  the  ancient  formulas  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  may  be  stated,  that  both 
in  the  council  of  Ephesus  against  the  Nes:o- 
rians,  held  A.  D.  431 ;  and  in  that  of  Chaloe- 
don,  a^inst  the  Eutychians,  in  451  ;  it  was 
solemnly  declared  and  decreed,  that  "Christ 
was  one  divine  person,  in  whom  two  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  were  most  closely 
united,  but  without  being  mixed  or  confounded 
together." 

7.  Amid  the  variance  and  opposition  of  covof 
cil  to  council,  and  pope  to  pope,  (A.  D.  1553,) 
which  prevailed  for  centuries  in  the  Romish 
church.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  ascrrtain 
the  real  articles  of  its  confession.  The  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  however,  logt^iher 
with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  are  now  com- 
monly understood  to  be  the  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  its  faith  and  worship.  These,  beside 
reco^ising  the  authority  of  the  Apostles'  and 
the  Nicene  Creeds,  embrace  a  multitude  of 
doginas  which  it  is  unnecessary  particularly  to 
specify,  relating  to  traditions,  the  sacra niiii is 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penanc**, 
extreme  unction,  order,  and  matrimony,  tran- 
substantiation,  the  sacrifice^  of  the  mnss^ 
worshipping  of  images,  purgatory,  indul- 
gences, oic,  &c. 

8.  The  Greek  church  has  no  public  or  esta- 
blished confession ;  but  its  creed,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  its  authorized  caterhisms, 
admits  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  and  Athan- 
asian  Creeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  article 
in  each  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  it  affirms  to  be  "  from  the 
Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son."  It  disowns  the  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  purgatory  by  fire,  graven 
images,  and  the  restriction  of  the  sacranienf 
to  one  kind :  but  acknowledges  the^  seven  sa- 
craments of^  the  catholics,  the  religious  use  of 
pictures,  invocation  of  saints,  transubstnntla- 
tion,  and  masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  Though  the  Romish  church  early  appip- 
priated  to  itself  the  exclusive  title  of  catlioUe^ 
or  universal ;  and  though,  for  many  ceniuricSy 
its  unscriptural  teneta  pervaded  the  fiu* 


put  of  Europe;  not  ooly  were  theie  always 
some  iodiTidoals  who  acUiered  to  the  doctrines 
of  geuaioe  Christianity,  bat,  long  before  the 
ProtesiaDt  reformation^  there  appear  to  hare 
been  vbole  congre orations  who  maintained, 
in  considerable  purity,  the  substance  of  the 
&ith  contained  m  Scripture.  *  Such  were  the 
churches  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  ralleys  of 
Piedmont,  whose  confession,  of  so  early  a  date 
u  ihe  beginning  of  the  twelfth  eentury,  is  still 
praerred.  It  consists  of  fourteen  articles,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  taken  from  the 
Cambrid^  MSB,  and  bearing  date  A.  D. 
1120:-"  (1 J  We  believe  and  firmly  hold  all 
dut  which  IS  contained  in  the  twelve  articles 
of  the  sfmbol,  which  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  accounting  for  heresy  whatsoever  is 
disagreeing,  and  not  consonant  to  the  said 
twelve  articles.  (2.)  We  do  believe  that  there 
is  OM  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
(3.}  We  acknowledge  for  the  holy  canonical 
ocripiares  the  books  of  the  Holy  Bible.  [Here 
follows  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeFtoment,  exactly  the  same  as  those  we  have 
is  our  English  authorized  version.  Then  fol* 
lows  a  list  of  "  the  books  apocryphal,  which," 
with  admirable  simplicity  they  say,  "  are  not 
received  of  the  Hebrews.  But  we  read  them, 
IS  saith  St.  Jerom  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Pro- 
Terbs, '  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  not  to 
^"nfirm  the  authority  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
^inirch.*"]  (4.)  The  books  above-said  teach 
(iiis,  that  tliere  is  one  God,  almighty,  all-wise, 
ud  Bll-good,  who  has  made  all  things  by  his 
podocss;  for  he  formed  Adam  in  iiis  own 
i>Ba»e  and  likeness,  but  thed  by  the  envy  of 
^  devil,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  said 
AduQ,  sin  has  entered  into  the  world,  and  that 
ve  are  sinners  in  Adam  and  by  Adam.  (5.) 
That  Christ  was  promised  to  our  fathers  who 
ntfired  the  law,  that  so  knowing  by  the  law 
^ir  sin,  nnrigbteousness,  and  insufficiency, 
^  mifiht  desire^  the  coming  of  Christ,  to 
^i^y  lor  their  sins,  and  accomplish  the  law 
bj  biittsclC  (6.)  That  Christ  was  borp  in  the 
tune  appointed  oy  God  the  Father;  that  is  to 
^7,  in  the  time  when  all  iniquity  abounded. 
^  not  for  the  cause  of  ^ood  works,  for  lUi 
»«re sinners;  but  that  he  might  show  us  grace 
}od  mpicy,  as  being  faithful.  (7.)  That  Christ 
is  oar  hfe,  truth,  peace,  and  righteousness; 
ilso  our  pastor,  advocate,  sacrifice,  and  priest ; 
^bo  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  those  that 
hdJere,  and  is  risen  for  our  justification.  (8.)  In 
ft«  manner,  we  firmly  hold  that  there  is  no 
«her  Mediator  and  Advocate  with  Qcd  the 
f^*h«T,  save  only  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  for 
"K  virgin  Mary,  that  she  was  holy,  humble, 
j^ faliof  grace.  And  in  like  manner  do  we 
VJieve  concerning  all  the  other  saints ;  namely, 
"»J,  being  in  heaven,  they  wait  for  the  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies  at  tie  day  of  judgment. 
(9.)  Item,  We  believe  that,  after  this  life,  there 
»«  only  two  places,  the  one  for  the  saved,  and 
the  other  for  the  damned;  the  which  two 
P|»^  we  calf  paradise  and  hell,  absolutely 
dCMiftg  that  purgatory  invented  by  antichrist, 
^  feticd  contrary  to  the  truth.  (10.)  Hem, 
*^*  hcrt  ^ays  accounted  as  an  unspeakable 
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•bfMBinwtiffln  befim  Gkxl  all  those  inventioiifl 
of  men;  namely,  (he  feasts  and  the  vigil*  of 
saints,  the  water  which  they  call  holy :  as  like- 
wise to  abstain  from  flesh  upon  certain  dayi^ 
and  the  like;  bat  especially  their  masaei. 
(II.)  We  esteem  lor  an  abomination,  and  at 
antichristian,  all  those  human  inventions 
which  are  a  trouble  orprejudice  to  the  liberty 
of  the  spirit  (12.)  We  do  believe  that  the  sai- 
craments  are  si^s  of  the  holy  thing,  or  visible 
forms  of  the  mvisible  grace;  accounting  it 
good  that  the  faithful  sometimes  use  the  said 
signs  or  visible  forms,  if  it  may  be  done.  How- 
ever, we  believe  and  hold,  that  the  above-said 
faithful  may  be  saved  without  receiving  the 
signs  aforesaid,  in  case  they  have  no  place  nor 
any  means  to  use  them.  (13.)  We  acknow- 
ledge no  other  sacrament  than  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  (14.)  We  ought  to  hoiunir 
the  secular  powers  by  submission,  ready  obe- 
dience, and  paying  of  tributes."  These 
churches  had,  in  mmlem  times,  another  con- 
fession imposed  upon  theni,  after  they  began 
to  receive  pastors  from  Geneva,  which  is 
strongly  tinged  with  Calvinism.  It  bears  date 
A.  D.  1655. 

10.  The  first  Protestant  confession  was  that 
presented  in  1530,  to  the  diet  of  Augsburr ,  by 
the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  John, 
elector  of  Saxony.  This  wise  and  prudent 
prince,  with  the  view  of  having  the  principal 
grounds  on  which  the  Protestants  had  separat- 
ed from  the  Romish  communion,  distraetly 
submitted  to  that  assembly,  entrusted  the  doty 
of  preparing  a  summary  of  them  to  the  divines 
of  Wittemberg.  Nor  was  that  task  a  difficult 
one;  for  the  reformed  doctrines  had  already 
been  digested  into  seventeen  articles,  whiea 
had  been  proposed  at  the  conferences  both  at 
Sultzbach  and  Smalcald,  as  the  confession  of 
faith  to  be  adopted  by  the  Protestant  eonfede- 
rates.  These,  accoraingly,  were  delivered  to 
the  elector  by  Luther,  and  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  Augsbuiy  confession,  writ- 
ten "  by  the  elegant  and  accurate  pen  of  Me- 
lancthon  :**  a  work  which  has  been  admired  by 
many  even  of  its  enemies,  for  its  perspicuitv, 
piety,  and  erudition.  It  contains  twenty-eignt 
chapters,  the  leading  topics  of  which  are,  the 
true  and  essential  divinity  of  Christ ;  his  tob- 
stitution  and  vicarious  sacrifice ;  original  sin : 
human  inability;  the  necessity,  fireokmi,  and 
efficacy  of  dirine  gjAee;  oonsubstantiation ; 
and  particulariy  justification  by  faith,  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  and  importance  of  which  was 
one  of  its  chief  objects.  The  last  seven  articles 
condemn  and  confute  the  Popish  tenets  of  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  clerical  celibacy,  private 
masses,  auricular  confession,  legendary  tradi- 
tions, monastic  vows,  and  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  church.  This  confession  is  silent  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  This  is  the  univer- 
sal BUndard  of  orthodox  doctrine  among  those 
who  profess  to  be  Lutherans,  in  which  no  au- 
thoritative alteration  has  ever  been  made. 

11.  The  confession  of  Basle,  originally  pv»- 
sented,  like  the  preceding,  to  the  diet  of  Aogs- 
burg,  but  not  published  till  1534,  consists  of 
only  twelve  aitides,  whichi  in  every  essential 
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MOit,  agree  wfth  thoee  of  tlie  Augiihairf  €oii- 
tbiion,  except  that  it  rejects  ihe  ^loctrine  of 
consubstantiation ;  affinning  that  Christ  is  onl^ 
sjpiritually  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  Macro- 
wtenUUtternimirum,  et  per  mem4nrait4memjidei  ; 
[that  is  to  say  sacraxnentally,  and  by  nith;] 
and  that  it  asserts  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion and  infant  baptism.  But  tlie  more  detailed 
creed  of  the  whole  Swiss  Protestant  churches 
is  contained  in  the  former  and  latter  HeWetic 
confessions.  The  first  was  drawn  up  in  1536, 
by  Bullinger,  Mvconius,  and  Grynaeus,  in  be- 
half of  the  churches  of  Helvetia,  and  presented 
to  an  assembly  of  divines  at  lYhtemberg,  by 
whom  it  was  cordially  approved.  But  being 
deemed  too  concise,  a  second  was  prepared  in 
1566,  by  the  pastors  of  Zurich ;  which  was  sub- 
scribed not  only  by  all  the  Swiss  Protestants, 
but  by  the  churches  of  Greneva  and  Savoy,  and 
by  many  of  those  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 
They  fully  harmonize  with  each  other,  with 
onljr  this  difference,  that  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, and  an  approbation  of  the  observ- 
ance of  such  religious  festivals,  as  the  nativity,, 
dec,  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter  confession  only. 

12.  The  Bohemic  confession  was  compiled 
from  various  ancient  confessions  of  Uie  Wal- 
denses  who  had  settled  in  Bohemia,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  153$; 
but  it  was  not  published  till  1535 ;  when  it  was 
presented  by  tne  barons  and  other  liobles  to 
Kinf  Ferdinand.  It  extends  to  twenty  articles, 
•imilar  to  those  of  the  Waldensian  confession, 
with  the  addition  of  others  on  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  justification  by  fttith  in  him,  "  without 
any  human  help  or  merit,"  predestination,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  sanctification  and 
good  works. 

13.  The  confession  of  the  Saxon  churches 
was  composed  in  1551  by  Melancthon,  at  the 
desire  of  tne  pastors  of  Saxony  and  Misnia  met 
in  assembly  at  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  council  of  Trent  It  is  contain- 
ed in  twenty-two  articles ;  and  while,  like  that 
of  Augsburg,  it  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  |>re- 
destination,  it  lays  equal  stress  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith ;  and  has  a  separate 
artide  entitled  "  Rewards,"  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  human  merit,  particularly  as  connected 
with  future  blessedness,  is  condemned  and 
refuted. 

14.  Some  account  of  the  framine  of  the  Eng- 
lish Confession  of  Faith  has  been  already  given 
inder  the  article  Church  of  Eingland  and  Jre- 
iand.  The  «  Articles  of  Religion"  are  there 
said  to  have  been  amended  and  completed  in 
the  year  1571 ;  and  the  Rev.  Henrv  J.  Todd, 
tn  his  verv  able  work  on  tliis  subject,  nas  shown 
their  Mefancthonian  origin  and  character  by 
extracts  from  the  "  Articles  of  Heligion"  "  set 
out  by  the  Convocation,  and  published  by  the 
kine's  authority,"  in  1536; — from  those  of 
15^; — from  Cranmcr's  "  Necessary  Erudition 
cf  any  Christian  Man"  published  in  1543 ; — 
m>m  the  Homilies  on  Salvation^  Failh^  and 
iSood  WarkSj  in  1547,  which  three  were,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Woolton's  unimpeached  testi- 
mony (in  157d)  composed  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer ; — ^from  the  '*  tUformaHo  Legwn  kcclesi- 


MfMntM,"  "  composed  under  the  snperioi 
ence  of  the  same  watchful  primate,  in  1551  {I 
— Crom  the  ^^  Articles  •f  IMigion^"  "fori 
in  1552,  idmost  wholly  by  Cranmer;"— fi 
"  Caiechismus  Brevis^  Christiana  JHsdpli 
Summam  eonPimens,*^  in  1553,  which  was  pi 
Ushed  in  English,  as  well  as  Latin,  and  ctm 
monly  called  "  Edward  the  Sixth's  Catechiunjf 
and  6om  Bishop  Jewel's  celebrated  "  Apologiq 
BecUsuB  Angluana;*  "  published  in  1563  bf^ 
the  queen's  authority,  thus  recognised  as  a  n«f^ 
tional  Confession  of  Faith,  and  as  such  hsl 
been  printed  in  the  Corpus  Confessumwn  Fidei^ 
"  Such,"  says  Mr.  Todd,  "  are  the  several  oubji 
lie  documents  or  declarations,  producra  9h^ 
made  before  the  establishment  of  the  TAir/f- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion,  from  which  I  haifj 

S'ven  extracts,  to  which  the  framers  of  thesg, 
rticles  directed  their  attention,  with  the  sobil 
of  which  they  concur,  and  the  words  of  wbidi 
they  almost  literally  adopt.    There  will  also 
be  found,  as  chronologically  preceding  thes^ 
considerbie  extracts  from    the   Confessi&n  ef 
Augsburg,  the  whole  article  from  the  Sbxoa 
Confession,  De  Remissione  Peccatorum^  et  ^ 
tificalione.  [respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sini, 
and  justification,]  and  such  passages  in  our 
Lilwrgy  as  concern  the  points  which  the  Arti- 
cles and  Homilies  exhibit."    No  one  who  bu 
perused  these  documents  wUl  require  any  addi- 
tional argument  to  convince  him,  that,  in  its 
very  foundations,  the  Eni^lish  Confession  of 
Faith  was  most  explicitly  in  favour  of  general 
redemption.    We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
at  all  the  old  orthodox  divines  of  the  church  of 
England,  from  1610  to  1660,  refusing  to  be 
called  Arminians;  for  they  repeatedly  declared 
that  their  own  chureh  openly  professed  similar 
doctrines  to  those  promulgated  by  the  Dutch 
professor,  long  before  his  name  was  known  in 
the  world.    In  this  assertion  they  were  perfectly 
correct;  and  by  every  important  fact  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  connected .  with  doc- 
trinal matters,  their  views  are  confirmed.    If 
the  Articles  were  actually  of  a  CaWinistic  com- 
plexion, as  they  are  now  often  represented  to 
oe,  what  could  have  induced  Whitaker  and 
other  learned  Calvinists  to  waste  so  much  valu- 
able time  and  labour  in  fabricating  the  Lambeth 
Articles  in  1595 1    Those  worthies  avowed,  that 
the  original  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  not  doc- 
trinal enough  for  their  purpose. — When  four 
choice  divines,  two  of  them  professors  of  di- 
vinity at  Cambridge,  were  sent  to  the  synod  of 
Dort  as  deputies  from  the  English  chureh,  and 
one  from  tne  church  of  Scotland,  though  their 
political  instructions  went  the  full  length  of 
assisting  in  the  condemnation  and  oppression 
of  the  Anninians,  personally  considered  as  a 
troublesome  party  in  the  republic,  yet  they  had 
different  instmaions  respecting  their  doctrines. 
On  the  second  article^  discussed  in  that  synod, 
"  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption,"  Balcan- 
qual,  the  deputy  from  the  chureh  of  Scotland, 
informs  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Ha^e, 
that  a  difference  had  arisen  among  the  British 
deputies :  "  The  question  among  us  is,  whether 
the  words  of  Scripture,  which  are  likewise  the 
wotda  oi  our  comession,  be  to  be  understood 


tft  all  jMrtieolBr  men,  or  only  of  tHe  el«et  wlio 
cpBsut  of  all  sorts  of  men  1    Dr.  Davenant  and 
Dr.  Wud  are  of  Bftarttnias  of  Breme  his  mind, 
HKiiiuh  benndtrshodtftttt  pmrtiUtUar  wten: 
tfie  ocher  three  [Bishop  Garleton,  Dr.  GRmmI, 
imf  Dr.  Baleanqoal]  take  the  other  exposition. 
vfaich  it  that  of  the  writers  of  the  reformed 
eborcbes."    The  amhasflador  wrote  home  for 
iostniciioDs,  and  receired  orders  for  the  British 
deputies  "  to  have  those  conelusions  conoem- 
ing  Christ's  death,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
as,  couched  in  manner  and  terms  as  near  as 
possiblj  may  be  to  those  whieh  were  mml  in 
Ae  pnaitive  choreh,  by  the  fathers  of  that 
time,  against  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pela- 
gians, and  not  in  any  new  phrase  of  the  mo- 
den  a»e ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  as  agreear 
ideto  ine  eonfesaions  of  the  church  of  England 
and  other  reformed  churches,  and  with  as  little 
distaste  and  umbrage  to  the  Lutheran  churches, 
as  may  be.**    Archbishop  Abbott  expressed  his 
approbation  of  their  "  cautelous  moderation'' 
ia  vithholding  their  *'  hand  from  pressing  in 
pmblic  any  rigorous  exclusire  propositions  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  extent  of  our  Saviour  Christ's 
oblation."     The  history  of  this  affair,  which 
coinot  be  here  detailed,  shows,  that,  however 
vilHngthe  three  deputies  were  to  condemn  the 
Rmonstnmts,  the  resistance  of  the^  two  more 
noderaie  divines  was  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties  at  home,  and  their  opinions  on  this  subject 
vfre  recorded  in  such  theses  as  no  true  Ual* 
rinirt  could  consistently  subscribe.    During  our 
ctTii  troubles  in  1643,  the  Assemblv  of  Divines 
■<  Westminster  revised  the  first  fifteen  of  the 
Tbiny-ntne  Articles,  "  with  a  design,"  as  Neal 
ia  his  "  BiO/ny  of  the  PwrUan^*  candidly  de- 
clares, "to  render  their  sense  more  express  and 
determinate    in  favour  of  Calvinism.**     This 
^  found  to  be  a  hopeless  task,  as  the  ancient 
oeed  was  too  incorrigible  to  be  bent  to  their 
^vs;  and  they  found  it  much  easier  to  frame 
^  after  their  own  hearts,  some  account  of 
vhich  the  reader  will   find  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph.— All  these  facts  go  to  prove,  that 
^  best  informed  Calvinists  have  always  view- 
ed the  &iglish  articles  as  not  sufficiently  high 
in  doctrine,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven- 
lecBth,  they  be  allowed  to  interpret  them  by 
mteipolations  or  qualifying  epithets. 

15.  The  confession  of  the  reformed  Gidlican 
chorches  was  prepared  by  order  of  a  synod  at 
Paris  in  1559;  and  presented  to  Charles  IX.  in 
*5Si^  by  the  celebrated  Beza,  in  a  conference 
vith  that  monarch  at  Poissy.  It  was  published 
fi>r  the  first  time  in  1566,  with  a  preface  by  the 
French  clergy  to  the  pastors  of  all  Protestant 
chorrhes ;  and  afterward,  in  1571,  it  was  so- 
uniDly  ratified  and  subscribed  in  the  national 
■pod  of  Rochelle.  It  is  extended  to  fi>rty  ar- 
ticles; but  they  are  in  general  concise,  and 
OBbraee  the  usual  topics  of  the  other  Protestant 
cimftssions,  including  the  doctrines  of  election, 
aod  justification  by  faith  only. 

16.  The  Protestants  in  Scotland  having  pro> 
■Clued  a  petition  to  pariiamentin  1560,  request- 
mg  the  public  condemnation  of  Popery,  and  the 
■gal  admowledgmcnt  ef  the  reformed  doctrine 
■od  worship,  th^  wera  reqoired  to  draw  up  a 
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Buiiiiiwfy  or  uM  aocQTDes  wnnn  tnoy  oow 
provo  to  be  consonant  with  ScripturSi  aad 
which  they  were  anxious  to  have  established. 
The  ministers  on  whom  this  duty  was  Revolved, 
beinc  well  acyainted  with  the  subject,  pv^ 
pared  the  remursd  summary  in  the  course  of 
four  days,  add  laid  it  before  pariiament,  when, 
after  having  been  read  first  befiAe  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  afterward  twice  (the  second 
time  aiticle  by  article)  before  the  whole  parlii^ 
ment,  it  received  their  sanction  as  the  establish* 
ed  system  of  belief  and  worship.  It  consists  of 
twenty-five  articles,  and  coincides  with  all  the 
other  Protestant  confessions  which  afibrm  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  reject  that  of  consub> 
stantiation ;  for  although  it  is  not  so  explicit  as 
some  of  them  respecting  the  unconditional  o^ 
ture  of  deotion,  yet  a  distinct  recognition  ni 
this,  doctrine  pervades  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
though  it  has  no  separate  article  on  justifica- 
tion, it  no  less  plainly  recognises  this  funda.- 
mental  principle  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

17.  The  tenets  of  Arminius  having  obtained 
considerable  prevalence  in  Holland  toward  tha 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Cal* 
vinists,  or  Gomarists,  as  they  were  then  called, 
appealed  to  a  national  synod,  which  was  oon* 
vened  at  Dort  in  1618,  by  order  of  the  states- 
eeneral ;  and  attended  by  ecclesiastical  deputies 
Dom  Siigland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hesse, 
and  the  Palatinate,  beside  the  clerical  and  lay 
representatives  of  the  reformed  churches  in  tM 
United  Provinoesi  The  canons  of  this  synod, 
contained  in  five  chapters,  relate  to  what  aic 
commonly  called  the  jlvt  paints ;  namely^  par* 
ticular  and  unconditional  election;  particulas 
redemption,  or  the  limitation  of  the  saving 
effects  of  Christ's  death  to  the  elect  only ;  ths 
total  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  total 
moral  inability  of  man  in  his  fallen  stste ;  ths 
irrssistibility  of  divine  grace ;  and  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints ;  all  of  which  ass 
declared  to  be  the  true  and  the  only  doctrines  of 
Scripture. 

18.  The  Remonstrants,  as  the  Dutch  Armi- 
nians  are  generally  called,  did  not  present  a 
confession  of  faith  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  but 
only  their  sentiments  on  the  five  points  enumo> 
rated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  corrss 
ponding  tejeeiions  of  errors  under  each  of  thoos 
points.  However,  in  the  first  year  of  their  «xi<e, 
ther  applied  themsdves  diligentjy  to  this  task, 
and  soon  produced  an  ample  confession,  prin- 
cipally composed  by  the  celebrated  Episcopius. 
In  the  premoe  tlunr  give  copious  reasons  fiir 
such  a  record  of  tneir  opinions ;  which  Conr- 
celles  has  thus  expressed  in  a  more  summary 
manner:—* '^They  did  not  publish  it  for  tise 
purpose  of  making  it  a  standard  of  schism,  by 
which  they  might  separate  themselves  from 
men  who  held  other  opinions ;  nor  for  the  put^ 
pose  of  having  it  esteemed  by  those  under  theii 
pastoral  care  as  a  secondary  rule  of  faith  ,-^ 
which  is  in  these  days  with  raanv  persons  a 
most  pernicious  abuse  of  this  kind  of  conci- 
sions. But  it  was  published  solely  with  the 
intention  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who 
ealumnioualjjr  asfert,  that  the  Rcmonstranii 
cherish  vritlun  their  bosoms  poitsniou  ^ 
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wliich  they  dare  not  divulge.  For  there  is  no 
cause  for  doubtins,  whether  under  such  circum- 
stances and  for  inis  purpose,  it  is  not  lawful 
tbr  men  to  publish  a  confession  of  their  foith, 
especially  as  St.  Peter  admonishes  us  '  always 
to  be  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
us  with  meekneks  and  fear/  "  This  confession 
is  of  a  more  practical  character  than  any  of  the 
preceding :  it  inculcates,  at  great  length,  all  the 
most  important  duties  of  Coristianitv,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  preface,  *' directs  all  things  to 
the  practice  of  Christian  piety.  For  we  beJieve 
that  true  divinity  is  merely  practical,  and  not 
either  simply  or  for  its  greatest  or  chief  part 

Siculative ;  and  therefore  whatever  thin^  are 
ivered  therein  ought  to  be  referred  tnither 
onlv,<>~that  a  man  may  be  the  more  strongly 
and  fitly  inflamed  and  encouraered  to  a  diligent 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  Keeping  of  the 
eommandmenu  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  Eng- 
lish translator's  address  to  the  reader  in  167u, 
it  is  said,  "  Touching  the  worth  of  this  book, 
OS  a  summary  of  Christian  religion,  if  Doctor 
Jeremy  Taylor's  judgment  be  of  credit  with 
thee,  1  am  credibly  informed  he  should  prefer 
it  to  be  one  of  those  two  or  three  which,  next 
the  Holy  Bible,  he  would  have  preserved  from 
the  supposed  total  destruction  of  books.  A 
high  encomium  from  the  mouth  of  so  learned 
aiM  pious  a  divine  1"  But  though  its  contents 
were  chiefly  practical,  one  expression  in  it,  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  toleratine  in  a  Chris- 
tian community  a  man  who  denied  the  eternal 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  produced  a  contro- 
versy in  Holland,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
ib  which  the  famous  Bishop  Bull  eminently 
distinguished    himsel£     See   Dort   and    R*- 

MONSTRAKTB. 

19.  The  only  other  confession  of  which  we 
Aall  take  notice  is  that  of  the  Westminster 
aovembly,  which  met  in  1643,  and  at  which  five 
ministers  and  three  elders  as  commissioners 
fiom  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Sootland  attended,  agreeably  to  engagements 
between  the  convention  of  estates  there,  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  England.  This 
oonfession  is  contained  in  thirty-three  chapters, 
aad  in  every  point  of  doctrine,  fully  accords 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  synod  of  Dort ;  and 
OD  some  points  going  rather  beyond  it,  as  with 
KSpect  to  a  supnosecT election  of  angels.  It  was 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  general  assembly 
in  1647 ;  and  two  years  after,  ratified  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  *'  the  public  and  avowed  confes- 
sion of  the  church  of  Scotland."  By  act  of 
fMurliament  in  1690,  it  was  again  declared  to  be 
die  national  standard  of  faith  in  Scotland ;  and 
aubseription  to  it  as  "  the  confession  of  his 
ikith,"  specially  required  of  every  person  who 
■hall  be  admitted  '*  a  minister  or  preacher  with- 
in this  church."  Subscription  to  it  was  also 
enjoined  by  the  act  of  union  in  1707,  on  all 
"professors,  principals,  regents,  masters,  and 
oCiien  bearing  ofiioe,"  in  any  of  the  Scottish 
Wiiversities. 

CONFLAGRATION,  a  eeneral  burning  of 
m  dijfOT  other  eonsiderabM  place.  But  the 
wwd  is  mora  oidinarily  restrained  to  that  grand 


period,  or  catastrophe  of  our  woiU,  whonui 
the  face  of  nature  is  expected  to  be  cbaneed  by 
a  deluge  of  fire,  as  it  was  anciently  by  ustdf 
water.    The  ancient  Chaldeaiis,  Pythageream, 
Platonists,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  Celts,  and  Eim- 
rians,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of  the  con- 
flagration ;  thoueh  whence  they  should  derirr 
it,  unless  from  the  sacred  books,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Pheni' 
cians,  who  themselves  had  it  from  the  Jews. 
The  Celts,  whose  opinions  resembled  those  of 
the  eastern  nations,  neld,  that  after  the  burning 
of  the  world,  a  new  period  of  existence  woukl 
commence.    The  ancient  Etrurians,  or  Toi- 
cans,  also  concurred  with  other  western  and 
northern  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  as  well  as 
with  the  Stoics,  in  asserting  tlw  entire  renova- 
tion of  nature  after  a  lon|;  period,  or  great 
year,  when  a  similar  succession  of  events  would 
o^in  take  place.     The  cosmogony  of  an  an- 
cient Etrurian,  preserved  by  Suidas,  limits  the 
duration  of  the  universe  to  a  period  of  twelve 
thousand  years  ;  six  thousand  of  which  passed 
in  the  production  of  the  visible  world,  hefore 
the  formation  of  man.    The  Stoics  also  main- 
tained that  the  world  is  liable  to  destruction 
from  the  prevalence  of  moisture  or  of  drought ; 
the  former  producing  a  universal  inundation 
and    the    latter,    a    universal    conflagration. 
"  These,"  they  say,  **  succeed  each  other  ir 
nature,  as  regularly  as  winter  and  summer. 
The  doctrine  of  conflagration  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  general  system  of  Stoicism; 
for,  since,  according  to  this  system,  the  whole 
process  of  nature  is  carried  on  in  a  necessary 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  when  that  opera- 
tive fire,  which  at  first,  bursting  from  cnaos, 
gave  form  to  all  things,  and  which  has  since 
pervaded  and  animnteid  all  nature,  shall  have 
consumed  its  nutriment ;  that  is,  when  the  va- 
pours, which  are  the  food  of  the  celestial  fires, 
shall  be  exhausted,  a  deficiency   of  moisture 
must  produce  a  universal  conflagration.    Thif 
grand  revolution  in  nature  is,  after  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  thus  elegantly  described  b} 
Ovid: — 

**  Bne  quoque  infaiU  remini»citur,  affort  (emfn* 
QitQ  tnore,  quo  teOus^  nrreptttque  regia  eoA' 
Ardeat ;  et  mundi  moU*  optrota  labor et." 

Mbtamob.  IJb-  ii  »B. 

or,  as  Dryden  has  translated  the  passsge,— 

'*Reincuib'rinf  in  the  fttesa  time  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire .' 
When  all  his  blazing  voilds  above  should  burn, 
And  all  the  Inferior  globe  to  eiaden  turn." 

Seneca,  speaking  of  the  same  eyent,  sap 
exnressly,  "  TYmpus  advenerit  qtLO  sidera  sidi- 
Haus  incurrerUf  et  amni  flagrante  materia  vmc 
^P^i  ^uiequid  nunc  ex  diposilo  lucet,  ardeiiti* 
that  is,  *'  the  time  will  come  when  the  world 
will  be  consumed,  that  it  may  be  aeain  renew- 
ed ;  when  the  powers  of  nature  wiU  be  turned 
against  herself,  when  stars  will  rush  upon  stars, 
and  the  whole  material  world,  which  now  ap- 
pears resplendent  with  beauty  and  hannonf^ 
will  be  destroyed  in  one  eeneriu  conflagratioB', 
In  thii  ^nnd  catastrophe  of  nature,  all  ani< 
mated  bemgs  (excepting  the  UniverMl  Ia^ 
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)  men,  baroea,  denoM,  «sd  godi,  aUl 
fogether.    Seacea,  th«  IragedUn,  who 
of  the  sama  achool  with  the  phUoaopher, 
to  the  saaBa  poipoao: — 

**  CmU  rtgia  toneidena 
Certoa  atfut  obitu*  trahet : 
JjfuM  §mutm  pturiterdeot 
Ptrdtt  HMTt  o^t^Ko,  «l  cluum." 

''The  wak^y  palMe  of  the  ahy 
bi  min  fiill'n  is  doomed  to  li« ; 
▲nd  all  the  goda,  its  wreck  beneathj 
Shall  slnlr  ^  chao«  and  in  death." 

Tha  PythagoreanA  also  maintained  tha  dogma 
of  conflagration.  To  thia  piuposa  Hippasus, 
a'  Metapontum,  taught  that  the  uniTerse  is 
inite.  ia  alwavs  changinsN  and  undergoes  a 
icaodical  eonnagration.  Fbilolaus,  who  flou- 
riihed  in  the  time  of  Plato,  maintained  that 
Iheworid  is  licUUe  to  destruction  both  by  fire 
aad  water.  Mention  of  the  conflagration  is 
also  aereral  times  made  in  the  box^Ls  of  the 
SibyW,  Sophocles,  Lucan,  dec  Dr.  Burnet, 
aier  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the 
SiBDiese  beliere  that  the  e\rth  will  at  last  be 
mched  up  with  heat,  the  mountains  melted 
dawn,  and  the  earth's  whole  surface  reduced 
|A  a  level,  and  then  consumed  with  fire.  And 
tke  Rrarains  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that  the 
world  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  but  also  that 
a  new  earth  shall  be  made  out  of  the  ciiulers 
af  the  old.  The  sacred  Scriptures  announce 
dus  ^neral  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  in 
•  variety  of  passages. 

X  Various  are  the  sentiments  of  authors  on 
the  aiib|eci  of  the  conflagration ;  the  cause 
whence  it  is  to  arise,  and  the  eflects  it  is  to  pro- 
duce. Divines  ordinarily  account  for  it  meta- 
physically ;  and  will  have  it  take  its  rise  from 
a  fflirade,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Philosophers 
eontend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
csoses ;  and  will  have  it  effected  according  to 
the  laws  of  mechanics:  some  think  an  erup- 
ikm  of  a  central  fire  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
and  add,  that  this  mav  be  occasionea  several 
ways ;  nameljr,  either  by  having  its  intensity 
iiicreased,  (which,  af ain,  may  be  effected  either 
by  being  driven  into  less  space  bv  the  encroach- 
OMBts  of  the  superficial  cold,  or  by  an  increase 
of  the  inflammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is 
|wl,)  or  by  having  the  resistance  of  imprison- 
ing earth  weakened ;  which  may  happen  either 
froB  the  diminution  of  its  matter,  by  the  oon- 
somption  of  its  central  parts,  or  by  weakening 
Ike  cohesion  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mass,  bv  the  excess  or  the  defea  of  moisture. 
Others  look  for  the  cause  of  the  conflagration  in 
the  atmosphere ;  and  suppose  that  some  of  the 
meteors  tnere  engendered  in  unusual  quanti- 
ties, and  explode  with  unusual  vehemence, 
fiom  the  concurrency  of  various  circumstances, 
may  be  made  to  efifect  it,  without  aeekin?  any 
ikither.  The  astrologers  account  for  it  from  a 
conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  the  sign  Can- 
cer; "as  the  deluge,"  say  they,  "was  occa- 
noned  by  their  conjunction  in  Capricorn.*' 
Tbia  was  an  opink>n  adopted  by  the  ancient 
ChaUeans.  Lastly :  others  have  recourse  to  a 
Hinmore  effectual  and  flaming  machine;  and 
ftludc  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflaxra- 


tion  finom  tha  near  approach  of  a  comet,  in  itt 
return  from  the  sun.  It  is  most  natural  to  con- 
clude, that,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  the  catas- 
trophe as  the  work  of  a  moment,  no  gradually 
operatins;  natural  cause  will  be  emoloyed  to 
effect  it,  but  that  He  who  spake  and  the  world 
was  created,  will  again  destroy  it  by  the  some 
word  of  his  power ;  setting  loose  at  once  the 
all-devouring  element  of  m-e  to  absorb  all 
others.    Beyond  this,  all  is  conjecture. 

CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES  is  a  memo- 
rable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  first  year,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  after  tlie  flood,  H.  C.  2247,  at  the 
overthrow  of  Babel ;  and  which  was  providen- 
tially brought  about,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  and  the  population  of 
the  earth.  Until  this  period,  there  had  been 
one  common  language,  which  formed  a  bond 
of  union,  that  prevented  the  separation  of  man- 
kind into  distinct  nations. 

2.  There  has  been  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  confusion, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
Some  learned  men,  prepossessed  with  the  no- 
tion that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  first  arise  from  one  original  lan- 
guage, to  which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  variety  among  them  is  no  more  than  must 
naturally  have  happened  in  a  long  course  of 
lime  by  the  mere  separation  of  the  ouilders  of 
Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there  were  no 
new  languages  formed  at  the  confusion;  but 
that  this  event  was  accomplished  by  creating 
a  misunderstanding  and  variance  among  the 
builders,  without  any  immediate  influence  on 
their  language.  But  this  opinion,  advanced  by 
Le  Clerc,  &c,  seems  to  be  directly  contrary  to 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  new,  lip^  used 
by  the  sacred  historian ;  which,  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  si^ifieth  <pei?cA,  Psalm  Ixxxi,  5; 
Isaiah  xxviii,  11;  xxxiii,  19;  Eizekiel  iii,  5.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  unanimity  of 
sentitnent.  ana  identity  of  language,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  each  other,  in  the 
history :  "  The  people  is  one,  and  they  have 
all  one  language,"  Gen.  xi,  6.  It  has  been  also 
suggested,  that  if  disaereement  in  opinion  and 
counsel  were  the  whole  that  was  intended,  it 
would  have  had  a  contrary  efi^t ;  they  would 
not  have  desisted  from  their  project,  but 
strenuously  have  maintained  their  respective 
opinions,  till  the  greater  number  of  them 
had  compelled  the  minority  either  to  fly  or 
to  submit.  Othera  have  imagined,  that  this 
was  brought  about  by  a  temporary  confusion 
of  their  speech,  or  rather  of  their  apprehen- 
sions, causing  them,  while  they  continued  to- 
gether and  spoke  the  same  language,  to  under- 
stand the  words  differently:  &aliger  is  of  this 
opinion.  Others  again  account  for  this  eveqt, 
by  the  privation  of  all  language,  and  by  sup- 
posing that  mankind  were  ui^er  a  necessity 
of  associating  together,  and  of  impoaing  new 
namea  on  things  by  common  consent.  An- 
other opinion  aacribes  the  confusion  to  such 
an  indistinct  remembrance  of  the  original  lan- 
guage which  they  spoke  before,  as  made  (hem 
spetuc  it  very  dinerendy ;  so  that  by  the  va9 
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mat  inflections,  tenninations,  and  nronuneiQ^ 
lions  of  divers  dialects,  they  cooia  no  more 
understand  one  another,  than  they  who  undei^ 
stand  Latin  can  understand  those  who  speak 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  though  all  tnese 
languages  arise  out  of  it.  This  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Casaubon,  and  by  Bishop  Patrick  in 
his  Commentary,  and  is  certainly  much  more 

Srobable  than  either  of  the  former ;  and  Mr. 
huckford  maintains,  that  the  confusion  arose 
from  small  beginnines,  by  the  invention  of  new 
words  in  either  of  the  three  families  of  Shan, 
Ham,  and  Japhet,  which  mi^ht  contribute  to 
separate  them  from  one  another;  and  that  in 
each  family  new  differences  of  speech  mig^ht 
gradually  arise,  so  that  each  of  these  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  subdivide  amonfi;*  them- 
selves. Others,  again,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Mode 
and  Dr.  Wotton,  £c,  not  satisfied  with  either 
of  the  foregoing  methods  of  accounting  lor  the 
diversity  of  languages  among  mankind,  have 
recourse  to  an  extraordinary  interposition  of 
divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were 
framed  and  communicated  to  different  families 
by  a  supernatural  infusion  or  inspiration ;  which 
languages  have  b^n  the  roots  and  originals 
from  which  the  several  dialects  that  are,  or 
have  been,  or  will  be,  spoken,  as  lone  as  this 
earth  shall  last,  have  arisen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  ease  be  reduced. 

o.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  primitive  language  was  completely 
obliterated,  and  entire  new  modes  of  speech  at 
once  intrcfduced.  It  was  quite  sufficient,  if 
such  changes  only  were  effected,  as  to  rezider 
the  speech  of  diflerent  companies  or  different 
tribes  unintelligible  to  one  another,  that  their 
mutual  cooperation  in  the  mad  attempt  in 
which  they  had  all  en^eed  might  be  no  longer 
practicable.  The  radical  stem  of  the  first  lan- 
guage might  therefore  remain  in  all,  though 
new  dialects  were  fonped,  bearing  among 
themselves  a  similar  relation  with  what  we  find 
in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  derived 
from  the  same  parent  stem,  whether  Gothic, 
Latin,  or  Sclavonian.  In  the  midst  of  these 
changes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
primitive  lan^age  itself,  unaltered,  would  still 
oe  presenred  in  some  one  at  least  of  the  tribes 
or  families  of  the  human  race.  Now  in  none 
of  these  was  the  transmission  so  likely  to  have 
taken  place,  as  among  that  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  from  which  the  patriarch 
Abraham  proceeded.  Upon  these  grounds, 
therefore,  we  may  probably  conclude,  that  the 
language  spoken  by  Abraham,  ana  by  him 
transmitted  to  his  posterity,  was  in  fact  the 
primitive  language,  modified  indeed  and  ex- 
tended in  the  course  of  time,  but  still  retaining 
its  essential  parts  far  more  completely  than 
any  other  of  the  languages  of  men.  If  these 
conclusions  are  well  founded,  they  warrant  the 
inference,  that.  In  the  ancient  Hebrew,  there 
Are  still  to  be  found  the  traces  of  the  original 
speech.  Whether  this  ancient  Hebrew  more 
nearly  resembled  the  Chaldean,  the  S^an,  or 
what  is  now  termed  the  Hebrew,  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  inquire;  these  languages,  it 
has  never  been  denied,  were  originally  and 


radically  the  same,  though,  from  tuhaequent 
modifications,  they  appear  to  have  astamed 
somewhat  difierent  hspecta. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  a  denomiBS- 
tion  of  Protestants  who  reject  all  church  go- 
vernment, except  that  of  a  single  congr^- 
tion  under  the  direetion  of  one  pastor,  with 
their  dders,  assistants,  or  managers.  In  one 
particular,  the  Congvegotionalists  differ  from 
the  IndepNcndents:  the  former  invite  couoeilt, 
which,  however,  only  tender  their  advice;  biit 
the  latter  are  accustomed  to  decide  all  difficuUicj 
within  themselves.    See  Indbpemdents. 

CONSCIENCE  is  that  principle,  power,  :\ 
faculty  within  us,  which  decides  on  the  mtrit 
or  demerit  of  our  own  actions,  feelings,  or 
affections,  with  reference  to  the  rule  of  Qo^ 
Law.  It  has  been  called  the  moral  stnat  hj 
Lord  Shaitsbury  and  Dr.  Hutcheson.  This 
appellation  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  bm 
has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  Dr.  Aeid, 
who  says,  "  The  testimony  of  our  moral  facolty. 
like  that  of  the  external  senses,  is  the  testimony 
of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rdy 
upon  it."  He  therefore  considers  conscienoe 
as  an  original  fiunilty  of  our  nature,  which 
decides  clearly,  authoritatively,  and  instanta- 
neously, on  every  object  that  falls  within  iu 
province,  "  As  we  rely,**  says  he,  "  upon  the 
clear  and  distinct  testimony  of  our  eyes,  copr 
cerning  the  colours  and  figures  of  the  bodie; 
about  us,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely, 
with  security,  upon  the  clear  and  unbiosseo 
testimony  or  our  conscience,  with  r^ard  to 
what  we  oueht  and  ought  not  to  do.**  But  Dr. 
Reid  is  surely  unfortunate  in  illustrating  the 
power  of  conscience  by  the  analogy  of  the 
external  senses.  With  regard  to  the  intimstiors 
received  through  the  organs  of  sense,  ther* 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  there  can 
be  no  room  for  argument.  They  give  us  ai 
once  correct  information,  which  reasoning  can 
neither  invalidate  nor  confirm.  But  it  is  siirdy 
impossible  to  say  as  much  for  the  power  of 
conscience,  which  sometimes  gives  the  most 
opposite  intimations  with  re^;ard  to  the  simpler 
moral  facts,  and  which  requires  to  be  corrected 
by  an  accurate  attention  to  the  estaUished  ordff 
of  nature,  or  to  the  known  will  of  God,  befoiv 
we  can  rely  with  confidence  on  its  decisions- 
It  does  not  appear,  that  conscience  can  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  a  principle  distinct 
from  that  which  enables  us  to  pronounee  on 
the  general  merit  or  demerit  of  moral  actioni. 
This  principle,  or  faculty,  is  attended  with 
peculiar  feelings,  when  we  ourselves  are  Um 
a^nts;  we  are  then  too  deeply  interested  to 
view  the  matter  as  a  mere  subject  of  reasoning; 
and  pleasure  or  pain  are  excited,  with  a  degree 
of  intensity  proportioned  to  the  importance 
which  we  always  assign  to  our  own  mteitsis 
and  feelinffs.  In  the  case  of  others,  our  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  is  generally  qualified, 
sometimes  suspended,  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
motives  by  which  they  have  been  influenced ; 
but^  in  our  own  case,  the  motives  and  the 
actions  are  both  before  us,  and  when  they  do 
not  correspond,  we  feel  the  same  disgust  with 
ourselves  that  we  should  feel  toward  anotiMif 
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motivet  we  knew  to  be  TieiottS,  wlule 
hit  aocioM  are  epeeious  and  plawiible.  But  in 
oorovn  case,  the  uneasy  ieefine  ia  heightened 
mtttmUM  ^iegrtCf  because  sell^onteinpt  and 
dogoit  are  brought  into  competition  with  the 
vannest  self-love,  and  the  strongest  desire  of 
adf-approbation.  We  hare  then  something  of 
Ik  feehngs  of  a  parent,  who  knows  the  worth- 
kMDflss  of  the  child  he  loves,  and  contemplates 
with  horror  the  shame  and  infamy  which  might 
«me  (ram  exposure  to  the  world. 

1  Conscience,  tben^  cannot  be  considered 
IS  any  thing  else  than  the  general  principle  of 
Boral  apprtxiation  or  disapprobation  applied  to 
Mr  own  feelings  or  conduct,  acting  with  in- 
«cased  energy  from  the  knowledge  which  we 
Ittve  of  our  motiyes  and  actions,  and  from  the 
de^  interest  which  we  take  in  whatever  eon- 
terns  ourselves ;  nor  can  we  think  that  they 
have  deserved  well  of  morals  or  philosophy, 
who  have  attempted  to  deduce  our  notions  of 
light  and  wrong  from  any  one  principle.  Va- 
fiovs  powers  both  of  the  understanding  and  of 
thewUlare  concerned  in  every  moral  conclu- 
noa;  and  conscience  derives  its  chief  and 
noit  salutary  influence  from  the  consideration 
•f  our  being  continually  in  the  presence  of 
Qod,  and  accountable  to  him  for  all  our 
thm^^fats,  words,  and  actions.  A  conscience 
wen  informed^  and  possessed  of  sensibility,  is 
the  best  security  for  virtue,  and  the  most  aw- 
ftd  avenger  of  wicked  deeds ;  an  ill-infonned 
QMseienoe  is  the  most  powerfld  instrument  of 
Btsehief ;  a  squeamish  and  ticklish  conscience 
nnenJIyr  renders  those  who  are  under  its  in- 
neace  ridiculous. 

JRc  murut  ahengua  uto^ 
HU  etmadre  sibi,  nuUapcUleacert  euipa. 

(Let  a  consciongnc—  of  innocence,  sod  a  feariassnti 
tf  in;  acccuaUon,  be  ihj  brazen  bulwark.) 

3.  The  rule  of  conscience  is  the  will  of  GK)d, 
10  fiv  as  it  is  made  known  to  us,  either  by  the 
fight  of  nature,  or  by  that  of  revelation.  With 
Mpeot  to  the  knowledge  of  this  rude,  con- 
•Mnee  is  said  to  be  rightly  informed,  or  mis- 
taken; firm,  or  wavering,  or  scrupulous,  dtc 
Wkh  respect  to  the  conformity  of  our  actions 
It  tins  nue  when  known,  conscience  is  said  to 
be  good  or  evil.  In  a  moral  view,  it  is  of  the 
gBMtest  importance  that  the  understanding  be 
vill  informed,  in  order  to  render  the  judgment 
or  verdiet  of  conscience  a  safe  directory  of 
toadnct^  and  a  proper  source  of  satisfaction. 
OdMrwise,  the  judgment  of  conscience  may 
ht  pleaded,  and  it  has  actually  been  pleadea, 
••  an  apolo^  for  very  unwarrantable  conduct. 
Many  atrocwus  acts  of  persecution  have  been 
IMp^rated,  and  afterward  justified,  under  the 
Hnetion  of  an  erroneous  conscience.  It  is 
iito  of  no  small  importance,  that  the  sensi- 
bilicy  of  conscience  be  duly  maintained  and 
Amdied ;  for  want  of  which  men  have  often 
been  betrayed  into  criminal  conduct  without 
idf-rmoach,  and  have  deluded  themselves 
with  Mlse  notions  of  their  character  and  state. 
8te  MotAL  OBLfGATioir. 

CONSECRATION,  a  devoting  or  seUing 
ifart  aoythinii^  to  the  worritip  or  ■erricecn 


Ood.  The  Mosaieal  law  ordained  that  aS  tlie 
first-born,  both  of  man  and  beast,  should  be 
sanctified  or  consecrated  to  Gkxl.  The  whole 
race  of  Abraham  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
consecrated  to  his  worship ;  and  the  tribe  of 
Levi  find  family  of  Aaron  were  more  imme- 
diately consecrated  to  the  service  of  GM, 
Ezod.  ziu,  9,  13,  15 ;  Num.  iii,  12 ;  1  Peter 
ii,  9.  Beside  the  consecrations  ordained  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  Gkxl,  there  were 
others  which  depended  on  the  will  of  men, 
and  were  either  to  continue  for  ever  or  for  a 
time  only.  David  and  Solomon  devoted  the 
Nethinims  to  the  service  of  the  temple  for 
ever,  Ezra  viii,  20;  ii,  58.  Hanniui,  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  ofi^red  her  son  to  the 
Lord,  to  serve  all  his  life-time  in  the  taber- 
nacle, 1  Sam.  ],  11 ;  Luke  i,  15.  The  He- 
brews sometimes  devoted  their  fields  and  cattle 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  spoils  iaken  in  war, 
Leviticus  xxvii,  S8,  89;  1  Chron.  xviii,  11. 
The  New  Testament  furnishes  us  with  in- 
stances  of  consecration.  Christians  in  eeneral 
are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  area  holy 
race,  a  chosen  people,  1  Peter  ii,  9.  Ministers 
of  the  Gh>spel  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  set 
apart  for  his  service:  and  so  ore  places  of 
worship ;  the  forms  of  dedication  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  different  bodies  of 
Christians ;  and  by  some  a  series  of  ceremo- 
nies has  been  introduced,  savouring  of  super- 
stition, or  at  best  of  Judaism. 

CONSUBSTANTIALISTS.  This  term 
was  applied  to  the  orthodox,  or  Athanasians, 
who  believed  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father;  whereas  the  Arians 
would  only  admit  the  Son  to  be  of  like  sub* 
stance  with  the  Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the 
Lutheran  church  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  denied 
that  the  elements  were  changed  after  conse- 
cration, and  therefore  taught  that  the  bread 
and  wine  indeed  remain ;  but  that  together 
with  them,  there  is  present  the  substance  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  literally  received 
by  communicants.  As  in  red-hot  iron  it  may 
be  said  two  distinct  substances,  iron  and  fire, 
are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ  joined  with 
the  bread.  Some  of  his  followers,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  similes  prove  nothing,  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the 
sacrament  in  an  inexplicable  manner.  See 
Loan's  Suppbr. 

CONVERSATIONS.  These  were  held  by 
the  orientals  in  the  gate  of  the  city.  Accora- 
inffly,  there  was  an  o|>en  space  near  the  gale, 
which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  the  people.  Gen.  xix,  1 ;  Psalm 
Ixix,  12.  Those  who  were  at  leisure  occupied 
a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either  amused 
themselves  with  witnessing  those  who  came  in 
and  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occiur- 
rences  that  might  oflTer  themselves  to  their 
notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial  trials,  which 
were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places 
of  this  kind,  namely,  the  gate  of  the  city.  Gen. 
jdx,  1 ;  xxziv,  20;  Paahn  xxvi,4, 5;  Ixix,  19: 
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CXXrii,  6;  Ruth  iv,  11 ;  Isaiah  xir,  31 ;  or  held 
il^tercourse  by  coDTersation.  Promenading, 
•o  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in  colder  lati- 
tudes, was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the 
warm  climates  of  the  east,  and  tnis  is  probably 
one  reason  why  ihe  inhabitants  of  those 
climates  preferred  holding  intercourse  with 
one  another,  while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the 
city,  or  beneath  the  shiSe  of  the  fig  tree  and 
the  vine,  1  Samuel  xxii,  6 ;  Micah  iv,  4.  The 
formula  of  assent  in  conversation  was  £d  <7raf, 
pn-t3-i,  Thau  kast  said,  or  Tkou  kasi  righUy 
said.  We  are  informed  by  the  traveller  Aryda, 
that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a  oerson's 
expressing  Ijis  assent  or  amrmation  to  tnis  day, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  especially 
where  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  any  tning  in 
express  terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  hio;h  priest  Caiaphas  in 
Matt,  xxvi,  64^  when  he  was  asked  whether 
he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  replied, 
£il  eWaffThou  hast  said. 

The  English  word  conversation  has  now  a 
more  i^tncted  sense  than  formerly  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  several  passages  of  our 
translation  of  the  Bible  it  is  used  to  compre* 
hend  our  whole  conduct. 

CONVERSION,  a  change  from  one  state 
or  character  to  another.  Conversion,  con- 
sidered theologically,  consists  in  a  renovation 
of  the  heart  and  lire,  or  a  being  turned  from 
Bin  and  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  Acts 
xxvi,  18 ;  and  is  produced  by  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  upon  the  soul.  This  is  conver- 
sion considered  as  a  state  of  mind ;  and  is  op- 
posed both  to  a  careless  and  unawakened  state, 
and  to  that  state  of  conscious  guilt  and  slavish 
dread,  accompanied  with  struggles  after  a 
moral   deliverance   not    yet    attained,    which 

E recedes  our  justification  and  regeneration; 
oth  of  which  are  usually  understood  to  be 
comprised  in  conversion.  But  tliis  is  not  the 
only  Scriptural  import  of  the  ^rm ;  for  the 
first  turning  of  the  whole  heart  to  God  in  peni- 
tence and  prayer  is  generally  termed  conver- 
sion. In  Its  stricter  sense,  as  given  above,  it 
is,  however,  now  generally  used  oy  divines. 

CONVICTION,  in  general,  is  the  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  any  proposition.  In  a  religious 
sense,  it  is  the  first  degree  of  repentance,  and 
implies  an  affecting  sense  of  our  guilt  before 
Qod  \  and  that  we  deserve  and  are  exposed  to 
his  wrath. 

COPPER.  nsTTu.  Anciently,  copper  was 
employed  for  all  the  puiposes  for  wnich  we 
now  use  iron.  Arms,  ana  tools  for  husbandry 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  were  all  of  this  metal 
for  many  apes.  Job  speaks  of  bows  of  copper, 
Job  XX,  2i;  and  when  the  Philistines  nad 
Samson  in  their  power,  they  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  copper.  Our  translators  indeed  say 
I'  brass ;"  but  under  that  article  their  mistake 
it  pointed  out  In  Ezra  viii,  27,  are  mentioned 
*'two  vessels  of  copper,  precious  as  jsM-^* 
The  S^uagint  renders  it  wvii  xoAm^  crA^m-^i ; 
the  Vulgate  and  Castellio,  following  the  Are- 
bio»  "  vasa  «^  fulgentis ;"  and  &e  Syriae, 
"  taaes  of  Corintnian  brass.''  It  is  more  pro- 
bdbl^  however,  that  this  braes  was  not  from 


Corinth,  bnt  a  metal  from  Periia  or  Indk, 
which  Aristotle  describes  in  these  terms  :  *'  It 
is  said  that  there  is  in  India  a  brass  so  shining, 
so  pure,  BO  free  from  tarnish,  that  its  colour 
difiers  nothing  from  that  of  gold.  It  is  eren 
said  that  among  the  vessels  of  Darius  there 
were  some  respecting^  which  the  sense  of 
smelline;  might  determine  whether  they  wer^ 
^Id  or  orass."  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  this 
IS  the  chasmal  of  Exekiel  i,  27,  the  yiOUvXi^oyov 
of  Rev.  i,  15,  and  the  eUctrum  of  the  ancients. 

Mr.  Harmer  quotes  from  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Sir  John  Chardin  a  refisrence  to  t 
mixed  metal  in  the  east,  and  highly  esteemed 
there;  and  suggests  that  this  composition 
might  have  .been  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  be  brought  from  those  more  remote  coun- 
tries into  Persia,  where  these  two  basins  wen 
given  to  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel, 
xxvii,  13,  speaks  of  the  merchants  of  Javan, 
Jubal,  and  jMeshech,  as  bringing  vessels  of 
nehesh  (copper)  to  the  markets  or  Tyre.  Ac- 
cording to  Bochart  and  MichaAlis,  these  were 
people  situated  toward  Mount  Caucasus,  where 
copper  mines  are  worked  at  this  day.  See 
Brass. 

COPTS,  a  name  eiven  to  the  Christians  of 
Egypt  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Greek  church, 
but  are  Monophysites,  and  in  most  respects 
Jacobites.  Scaliger  and  Father  Simon  derive 
tlie  name  from  Coptos,  once  a  celebrated 
town  of  E^pt,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Thebaid  ;  but  Volney  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  name  Copts  is  only  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Greek  word  AigouptioSf  "  an  Egyptian." 
The  Copts  have  a  patriarch,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  both  Egypts,  rTubia,  and  Abyssi- 
nia ;  who  resides  at  Cairo,  but  who  takes  his 
title  from  Alexandria.  He  has  under  him 
eleven  or  twelve  bishops,  beside  the  aburn,  or 
bishop  of  the  Abyssinians,  whom  he  appoints 
and  consecrates.  The  rest  of  the  clergy, 
whether  secular  or  regular,  are  composed  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Anthony,  St  Paul,  and  Sl 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monasteries. 
Their  arch-priests,  who  are  next  in  degree  to 
bishops,  and  their  deacons,  are  said  to  be 
numerous  *,  and  they  often  confer  the  order  of 
deacon  even  on  children.  Next  to  tlie  patri- 
arch is  the  bishop,  or  titular  patriarca,  of 
Jerusalem,  who  also  resides  at  Cairo,  because 
there  are  only  few  Copts  at  Jerusalem.  He 
is,  in  reality,  little  more  than  bishop  of 
Cairo ;  except  that  he  goes  to  Jerusalem  every 
E^tcr,  and  visits  some  other  places  in  Pales- 
tine, which  own  his  jurisdiction.  To  him  be- 
lonj^  the  government  of  the  Coptic  churcii, 
dunng  the  vacancy  of  the  patriarchal  see. 
The  ecclesiastics  are  said  to  bk  in  general,  of 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people ;  ^  and  hence 
tliat  great  degree  of  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  them.  They  nave  seven  sacraments ; 
baptism,  the  eucharist,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, faith,  ftbsting,  and  prayer.  They  admit 
only  three  aecuzpenical  councils ;  those  ot 
Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Rhesus.  There 
axe  three  Coptic  liturgies;  one  attributed  to 
St.  Basil,  another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the 
third  to  St  Cyril.    At  pre#:i)t,  however,  litt^s 
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won  tL«a  the  mere  shadow^  of  Chriatiamty 

eaa  be  seen  in  Egypt ;  and,  in  point  of  num* 

ben,  not  more  than  fifly  thousand  Christians 

ia  all  can  be  ibund  in  this  country.    There  are 

Dot  more  than  three  Christian  churches  at  Cairo. 

CORAL)  n\cM\  Job  zxviii,  18;  Ezek.  xxyii, 

16;  a  bard,   cretaceous,  marine   production, 

resembling  in  fig;ure  the  stem  of  a  plant,  Ui- 

tided  into  oriincnes.    It  is  of  different  colours, 

-black,  vhite,  and  red.    The  latter  is  the  sort 

cmphatkally  called  coral,  as  being  the  most 

nuuable,  and  usually  made  into  ornaments. 

This,  though  no  gem,  is  ranked  by  .the  author 

of  the  book  of  Job,  xxviii,  18,  with  the  onyx 

tnd  sapphire.    Dr.  Good  observes,  "  It  is  by 

so  means  certain  what  the  words  here  ren- 

^nd  'corals  and  pearls,*  and  those  immedi- 

«elv  aflerward  rendered  *  rubies  and  topni,' 

rrally  signified.     Reiske  has  ^iven  up  the  in* 

^iry  as  either  hopeless  or  useless ;  and  Schul- 

ifns  has   generally  introduced    the    Hebrew 

words  themselves,  and  left  the  reader  of  the 

iranslaiion  to  determine  as  he  may.     Our  com- 

nwn  version  is,  in  the  main,  concurrent  with 

ir.'^  of  the  oriental  renderings :  and  I  see  no 

ffason  to  deviate  from  it." 

CORB  AN,  imp,  Mark  ril,  11 ;  from  the  He- 
It:w  3m,  to  offer,  to  present.  It  denotes  a  gift, 
i  pr-^sent  made  to  God,  or  to  his  temple.  The 
J'.ws  sometimes  swore  by  corban,  or  by  gifts 
0.7  red  to  God,  Matt,  xxiii,  18.  Theophrastus 
ays  that  the  Tyrians  forbad  the  use  of  such 
Mihs  as  were  peculiar  to  foreigners,  and  par- 
iicilarly  of  corban,  which,  Josephus  informs 
u.  was  used  only  by  the  Jews.  Jesus  Christ 
J'proaches  the  Jews  with  cruelty  toward  their 
j^-ircnu,  in  making  a  corban  of  what  should 
brc  brtpn  appropriated  to  their  use.  For  when 
1  child  was  asked  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
fe*h*r  or  mother,  he  would  often  say,  **  It  is  a 
r.-,"  corban,  "  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest 
^  profiled  by  me ;"  that  is,  I  have  devoted 
[♦M 10  God  which  you  ask  of  me ;  and  it  is  no 
'  'i»er  mine  to  give,  Mark  vii,  11.  Thus  they 
•  5l;ited  a  precept  of  the  moral  law,  through  a 
•i-prfsiiiious  devotion  to  Pharisaic  observances, 
'"sd  the  wretched  casuistry  by  which  they  were 
-*jf  binding  upon  ih^  conscience. 
CORIANDER,  -u,  Exod.  xvi,  31;  Num. 
I  7;  a  strongly  aromatic  plant.  It  bears  a 
**'iall  round  seed,  of  a  very  agreeable  smell  and 
•^'.  The  manna  might  be  compared  to  the 
■Grander  seed  in  respect  to  its  form  or  shape, 
«  T  vas  to  bdellium  in  its  colour.  Sec  Manna. 
CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
•vHaia,  situated  on  the  isthmus  whicn  sepa- 
•*>s  the  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  This  city 
^«  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  most  wealthy 
'^Gre<^:e.  Its  situation  between  two  seas 
'■^»  thither  the  trade  of  both  the  east  and 
^-  Its  riches  produced  pride,  ostentation, 
-♦TOinacy,  and  all  rices,  the  consequences  of 
^'vdance-  For  its  insolence  to  the  Roman 
^?t<s,  it  was  destroyed  by  L.  Mummins.  In 
^-  burning  of  it,  so  many  statues  of  different 
^''J^lt  were  melted  together,  that  they  pro- 
^^  the  famous  Corinthian  brass,  it  was 
J^jT^aid  restored  to  its  former  splendour  by 
'TliwOnjaar. 


Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Connth  by 
St.  Paul,  who  resided  here  eighteen  monthSi 


been  expelled  from  Italy,  with  other  Jews,  by 
an  edict  of  Claudius.  Tne  church  consisted  boili 
of  Jews  and  of  Gentiles;  but  St.  Paul  began, 
as  usual,  by  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  until 
the  Jews  violently  oppos^  him,  and  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Christ :  when  the  Apostle, 
shaking  his  garment,  and  aeclar\ng  their  blood 
to  be  upon  their  own  heads,  left  them,  and 
made  use  afterward  of  a  house  adjoining  the 
synagogue,  belonging  to  a  man  named  Justus. 
The  rage  of  the  Jews,  however,  did  not  stop 
here ;  but,  raising  a  tumult,  they  arrested  Paui, 
and  hurrying  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
pro-consul  Gallio,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
Seneca,  accused  him  of  persuading  men  to 
worship  God  contrary  to  the  law.  But  Gallio, 
who  was  equally  indifferent  both  to  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  finding  that  Paul  had 
committed  no  breach  of  morality,  or  of  the 
public  peace,  refused  to  hear  their  complaint, 
and  drove  them  all  from  the  judgment  seat. 
The  Jews  being  thus  disappointed  in  their 
malicious  designs,  St.  Paul  was  at  liberty  to 
remain  some  time  longer  at  Corinth ;  and  after 
his  departure,  Apollos,  a  zealous  and  eloquent 
Jewisn  convert  of  Alexandria,  was  made  a 
powerful  instrument  in  confirming  the  church, 
and  in  silencing  the  opposition  of  the  Jews, 
Acts  xviii.  How  much  it  stood  in  need  of  such 
support,  is  cTident  fVom  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul; 
who  cautions  the  Corinthians  against  divisions 
and  party  spirit ;  fornication,  incest,  partaking 
of  meats  offered  to  idols,  tnereby  giving  an 
occasion  of  scandal,  and'  encourao^ement  to 
idolatry ;  abusing  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  litigi- 
ousness,  &c.  The  Cforinthians,  indeed,  were 
in  great  danger:  they  lived  at  ease,  free  fW)m 
every  kind  of  persecution,  and  were  exposed 
to  much  temptation.  The  manners  or  the 
citizens  were  particularly  corrupt :  they  were, 
indeed,  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus, 
a  part  of  whose  worship  consisted  in  prostitu- 
tion; for-there  a  thousand  priestesses  of  the 
goddess  ministered  to  dissoluteness  under  the 
patronage  of  religion:  an  example  which  eart 
the  Corinthians  very  lax  ideas  on  the  iuicil 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Corinth  also  pos- 
sessed nuinerous  schoo.^  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric:  in  which,  as  at  Alexandria,  tne  purity 
of  the  raith  by  an  easy  and  natural  process, 
became  early  corrupted. 

There  occurs  a  cnronologieol  difficulty  in  the 
visits  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth.  In  2  Cor.  xii,  14, 
and  xiii,  1,  3,  the  Apostle  expresses  his  design 
of  visiting  that  city  a  third  time ;  whereas  oniT 
one  visit  before  the  date  of  the  Second  Epistle 
IS  noticed  in  the  Acts,  xviil,  1,  about  A.  U.  51; 
and  the  next  time  that  he  visited  Greece,  Acts 
XX,  9,  about  A.  D.  57,  no  mention  is  mads  of 
his  goin?  to  Corinth.  Mr.  Home  observes  on 
this  subject,  "  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Oro- 
tius,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Paley,  that  his 
First  Epistle  virtually  supplied  the  place  of  Ma 
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prcflence ;  and  tliat  it  is  lo  lepreaented  by  the 
Apottle  in  a  corresponding  passage,  1  Cor.  ▼,  3. 
Admitting  this  solution  to  be  probable,  it  is, 
however,  far-fetched,  and  is  not  satisfactory  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  Michadlis  has  produced  an- 
other, more  simple  and  natural;  namely,  that 
Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete,  visited  Uorinth 
a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at  Nico- 
polis.  This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the 
Acts,  because  the  voya^  itself  is  unnoticed. 
The  third  visit,  promised  in  2  Cor.  xii,  14,  and 
.  xiii,  1,  2,  was  actually  paid  on  the  Apostle's 
second  return  to  Rome,  when  he  took  Corinth 
in  his  way,  2  Tim.  iv,  20.  '  Thus  critically,' 
says  Dr.  Hales,  'does  the  book  of  the  Acts  har- 
monize, even  in  its  omissions,  with  the  epistles } 
and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute  inci* 
dental  circumstances  of  the  third  visit.' " 

About  A.  D.  268,  the  Heruli  burned  Corinth 
to  ashes.  In  525,  it  was  again  almost  ruined 
by  an  earthquake.  About  1180,  Roger,  kinj? 
of  Sicily,  took  and  plundered  it.  Since  1458, 
it  was  till  lately  under  the  power  of  the  Turks; 
and  is  so  decayed,  that  its  inhabitanu  amount 
to  no  more  than  about  fifteen  hundred,  or  two 
thousand ;  half  Mohammedans,  and  half  Chris- 
tians. A  late  French  writer,  who  visited  this 
country,  observosj  ''  When  the  Cmsars  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  the  temples  of  the 

Sods  rose  from  their  ruins  more  magnificent 
lan  ever,  an  obscure  architect  was  rearing  in 
silence  an  edifice  which  still  remains  atanding 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece.  This  man,  un- 
known to  the  great,  despised  by  the  multitude, 
rejected  as  the  ofTscouring  of  the  world,  at  first 
associated  himself  with  only  two  companions, 
Crispus  and  Gains,  and  with  the  family  of  Ste- 
phanas. These  were  the  humble  architects  of 
an  indestructible  temple,  and  the  first  believers 
at  Corinth.  The  traveller  surveys  the  site  of 
this  celebrated  city ;  he  discovers  not  a  vestige 
of  the  altars  of  ra^anism,  but  perceives  some 
Christian  chapels  nsing  from  amon^  the  cot- 
tages of  the  Greeks.  Tne  Apostle  might  still, 
firom  his  celestial  abode,  give  the  salutation  of 
peace  to  his  children,  and  address  them  in  the 
woids,  *  Paul  to  the  church  of  God,  which  is  at 
Corinth." 

CORINTHIANS,  BpisUesto.  St.  Paul  left 
Corinth  A.  D.  53  or  54,  and  went  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Ephesus  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  56.  In 
this  epistle  he  reproves  some  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  complains  of  some  dis- 
orders in  their  assemblies,  of  law  suits  amonf 
them,  and  of  a  Christian  who  had  committed 
incest  with  his  mother-in-law,  the  wife  of  his 
Alher,  and  had  not  been  separated  from  the 
dfaurch.  This  letter  produced  in  the  Corinth- 
ians great  grief,  vigilance  a^^ainst  the  vices  re- 
proved, and  a  very  beneficial  dread  of  God's 
anger.  They  repaired  the  scandal,  and  ex- 
prMsed  abundant  zeal  against  the  crime  com- 
mitted, 3  Cor.  vii,9-ll. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Co- 
rinthian chureh,  we  must  examine  the  epistles 
6f  Uie  Apostle.  The  different  factions  into 
Viiieh  they  were  divided,  exalted  above  all 
•toers  the  chiefs   rv^  irlp  Xin  dw99H\n^i  [the 


very  chtefiist  Apostles,]  0  Cor.  zi,  5;  xii,  11, 
whose  notions  they  adopted,  and  whose  do» 
trines  they  professed  to  follow,  and  attempted 
to  depreciate  those  of  the  opposite  party.  Wmla 
then,  some  called  themselves  disciples  c  f  Vm. 
O^has,  or  ApoUos,  others  assumed  the  splendil 
appellation  of  Christ's  party.  Probably  thef 
anected  to  be  the  followers  or  James,  the  brotb^ 
of  our  Lord,  and  thought  thus  to  enter  into  s 
nearer  discipleship  with  Jesus  than  the  other 
parties.  The  controversy,  as  we  shall  see  from 
the  whole,  related  to  the  obligation  of  Judaism. 
The  advocates  of  it  had  appealed,  even  in  Gt- 
latia,  to  Cephas  and  James,  for  the  sake  of 
opposing  to  Paul,  who  had  banished  Jevish 
ceremonies  from  Christianity,  authorities  which 
were  not  less  admitted  than  his  own.  Th« 
(question  itself  divided  all  these  various  parties 
into  two  principal  factions :  the  partisans  of 
Cephas  and  James  were  for  the  law ;  the  firiends 
of  raul  adopted  his  opinion,  as  well  as  ApoUos, 
who,  with  (lis  adherents,  was  always  in  heart 
in  favour  of  Paul,  and  never  wished  to  take  a 
part  in  a  separation  from  hun,  1  Cor.  xvi,  13. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  against  Paul,  these 
^fniait69To\oif  [false  apostles,]  as  Paul  calls  them, 
and  ^crav^if/iari^tf/tcyoi  tit  Avocrokovi  X/iicm, 
[transformers  of  themselves  into  the  apostles  of 
Christ,]  who  declared  themselves  the  promul- 
gators and  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of  Cephas, 
and  James,  were,  as  may  be  easily  conceived, 
converted  Jews,  2  Cor.  xi,  22,  who  had  come 
from  different  places, — to  all  appearance  from 
Palestine,  ^yo/ifj^i,  [the  comers,]  2  Cor.  xi,  4, 
— and  coukT  therefore  boast  of  having  had 
intercourse  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of'  an  acquaintance  with  their  principles. 
They  were  not  even  of  the  orthodox  Jews,  but 
those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sadducees;  and  though  they  were  even  nov 
converted  to  Christianity,  while  they  spoke 
zealously  in  favour  of  the  law,  they  were  un* 
dermining  the  hopes  of  the  pious,  and  exciting 
doubts  against  the  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv,  35; 
so  that  Paul,  from  regard  to  the  teachers,  whose 
disciples  they  profe^ed  to  be,  was  obliged  to 
refute  them  from  the  testimony  of  James  axid 
Cephas,  1  Cor.  xv,  5,  7.  These,  proud  of  their 
own  opinions,  1  Cor.  i,  17,  not  without  private 
views,  depreciated  Paul's  authority,  and  extolled 
their  own  knowledge,  1  Cor.  ii,  12;  2  Cor.  xi. 

16,  17.  Violently  as  the  contest  was  carriea 
on,  they  still  did  not  withdraw  from  the  same 
place  of  assembly  for  instruction  and  mutual 
edification ;  this,  however,  was  even  the  canse 
of  too  many  scandalous  scenes  and  disoniers. 
At  the  ^y^irai,  love  feasts,  love  and  benevolence 
were  no  where  to  be  seen.  Instead  of  eating 
together,  and  refreshing  their  poor  brethren 
out  of  that  which  they  had  brought  with  theo, 
eaoh  one,  as  he  came,  ate  his  own,  without 
waiting  for  any  one  else,  and  feasted  often  to 
excess,  while  the  needy  was  fasting,  1  Cor.  xi, 

17.  When  also  some  were  preparing  for  prayeis 
or  singing,  others  raised  their  voices  to  inscru^ 
and  commenced  exercises  in  SfntUmal  gift*$ 
tongues,  prophesy  ings,  and  lnterpretationi^ 
1  C^.  xii.  xiii,  xiv ;  moreover,  the  women,  to 
bring  contusion  to  iu  highest  pitch,  took  th«r 
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!■!  m  mtarioemiong  aad  pmpoaaiB  of  qpM*- 
Ami,  1  Cor.  xiT,  34. 

Such  was  t^  state  of  (bin^  as  to  tha  iziterior 
Sxipimi  of  the  aasemblies  luid  edification ;  but 
tk  exicrior  deportment,  which  the  members  of 
duf  aoeiccy  had  maintained  in  civil  life,  soon 
dimppeared  also.  Formerly,  when  differences 
aroie  uoon^  the  believen,  they  were  adjusted 
by  the  intervention  of  arbitrators  from  their 
omn  ccHnmuAioo,  and  terminated  quietly. 
Kov,  as  their  mutual  coniidenoe  in  each  other 
sore  and  more  doareased,  they  broiuht,  to  the 
tiugrace  of  Christianity,  their  complaints  be- 
iare  the  Pagan  tribunals,  1  Cor.  vi,  1.  But  as 
to  vhat  concerned  the  main  object,  namely, 
tlie  obligation  of  Judaism,  it^was  so  little  con- 
fined simply  to  words  and  reasons,  that  each 
party  rather  stjove  to  display  its  opposite  prin- 
ciDles  in  iu  conduct.  One  party  gave  to  the 
otAff,  as  much  as  possible,  motives  for  ill  will 
ud  r^ffoach.  The  Jews  rei^uired  circumcision 
u  aa  indiqiensable  act  of  religion ;  while  Paul's 
iiiciples  attempted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
Mv  doctrine  respecting  it,  and  to  extinguish 
til  tncea  of  circumcision,  1  Cor.  vii,  18.  As 
t^  Jewish  party  observed  and  maintained  a 
disuDction  of  meals,  that  of  Paul  ate  without 
distinction  any  thine  sold  in  the  markets,  and 
ercn  meats  from  the  ueathen  sacrifices,  1  Cor. 
X,  25, 28 ;  viii,  1.  Kor  was  this  enough ;  they 
o&en  nuuie  no  scnq>le  to  be  present  at  tlie 
sachfieial  feasts.  Among  other  things,  they 
tin  took  part  in  many  scandalous  practices 
vbi^  were  conunon  there,  and  fell,  by  means 
}f  their  imprudence,  into  still  greater  crimes, 
I  Cor.  X,  20,  21 ;  viii,  10.  According  to  the 
Jewish  custom^  the  women  were  obliged  to 
■ppev  veiled  in  the  synagogues  and  public 
auonblies.  The  anti-judaists  abolished  this 
naom  of  the  synagogue,  1  Cor.  xi,  5,  6,  10 ; 
ud  herein  imitated  the  Heathen  practices. 
Fn»n  de^te  to  Judaism,  which  considered 
nstrimoaial  offspring  as  a  particular  bleasing 
itf  God,  some  embraced  celioacy,  which  they 
jutiiSed  by  St.  Paul's  example,  1  Cor.  vii,  7,  8 ; 
ud  this  they  also  recommended  to  others, 
1  Cor.  vii,  1-25.  Some  went  even  so  far,  that, 
although  married,  they  resolved  to  practise  a 
OMtioual  continency,  1  Corinthians,  vii,  3-5. 
These  were  the  evus,  both  in  his  own  party 
•od  in  that  of  his  opponents,  which  St  Paul 
^  to  remedy. 

,P«il,  having  understood  the  eood  effects  of 
^  fint  letter  among  the  Corintnians,  wrote  a 
»»cm1  to  them,  A.  D.  57,  from  Macedonia, 
^  probably  from  Philippi.  He  expresses  his 
<:uia£saioo  at  their  conduct^  justifies  himself, 
ud  conforts  them.  He  glories  in  his  suffering, 
ud  ezhoru  them  to  liborality.  Near  the  end 
of  the  year  57,  he  came  again  to  Corinth, 
viterehie  staid  about  three  months,  and  whence 
Be  vcat  to  Jerusalem.  Just  before  his  second 
^^■ctQre  from  Corinth,  he  wrote  his  Epistle 
^  the  Romans,  probably  in  the  beginning  of 
i.D.58.  -^        -6 

CORMORANT,  T^r,  Levit.  xi,  17;  DeuL 
^17;  a  large  sea  bird.  It  is  about  tluree  feet 
pBrbehes  in  length,  and  four  feet  two  inches 
«  kcadth  from  t&  ups  of  the  extended  wings. 


The  bill  is  about  five  inchos  long,  and  of  a 
dusky  colour,*  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
is  covered  with  a  naked  yellowish  skin,  whiob 
extends  under  tho  throat  and  forms  a  kind  of 

Eouch.  It  has  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and 
ves  chiefly  upon  fish,  whicb  it  devours  with 
unceasing  gluttony.  It  darts  down  verv  rapidlv 
upon  its  prey ;  and  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Ureek 
name,  ttmrmpoKTm,  [a  cataract,]  are  expressive  of 
its  impetuosity.  The  word  nup,  which  in  our 
version  of  Isaiah  xxxiv,  11,  is  rendered  eonM- 
ranlf  is  the  pelican. 

CORNER.  Amos  iii,  12.  Sitting  in  the 
comer  is  a  stately  attitude.  The  place  of 
honour  is  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  there 
the  roaster  of  the  house  sits  and  receives  his 
visitants. 

COUNCIL  sometimes  denotes  any  kind  of 
assembly;  sometimes  that  of  the  sanhedrim; 
and,  at  other  times,  a  convention  of  pastors 
met  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  as  ChristianitT 
spreads,  circumstances  would  arise  whioi 
would  maJte  consultation  necessary  among 
those  who  had  embraced  the  Grospel,  or  at  least 
among  those  who  were  employed  in  its  props* 
gation.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  not  long  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  which 
had  arisen  at  Antioch  concerning  the  necessity 
of  circumcising  Gientile  converts,  it  was  detcar- 
mined  that  "Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain 
others  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
unto  the  Apostles  and  elders  about  this  ques- 
tion."— "And  the  Apostles  and  elders  came 
together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter,"  Acts 
xVj  6.  After  a  consultation,  they  decided  the 
point  in  question ;  and  they  sent  their  decree, 
which  they  declared  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  all  the  churches, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of 
their  conduct.  This  is  generally  considered 
as  the  first  council;  but  it  differed  from  all 
others  in  this  circumstance,  that  its  members 
were  under  the  especial  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  Grospel  was  soon  after  conveyed 
into  many  parts  oi  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  public 
meeting  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing any  contested  point,  till  the  middle  of 
the  second  oenturv.  From  that  time  counctla 
became  frequent ;  but  as  they  consisted  only  of 
those  who  oelonged  to  particular  districts  or 
countries,  they  were  called  provincial  or 
national  councils.  The  first  general  council 
was  that  of  Nice,  convened  oy  the  emperor 
Constantine,  A.  D.  325;  the  second  general 
council  was  held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
381,  by  order  of  Theodosius  the  Great;  tba 
third,  at  Ephesus,  by  order  of  Theodosius, 
Junior,  A.  D.  ,431 :  and  the  fourth  at  Chal- 
cedon,  by  order  of  toe  emperor  Marcian,  A.  D. 
451.  Tnese,  as  they  were  the  first  four  general 
councils,  so  they  were  by  far  the  most  eminenL 
Tbuey  were  caused  respectively  by  the  Arian, 
Apollinarian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  coa- 
troveraies,  and  their  decrees  are  in  high  esteem 
both  among  Papists  and  orthodox  Protestants; 
but  the  deliberations  of  most  coimciU  weia 
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dumeed  by  violence,  diaoider,  and  intrigue, 
and  their  decisions  were  usually  made  under 
the  influence  of  some  ruling  party.  Authors 
are  not  agreed  about  the  number  of  general 
councils ;  Fa{)ist8  usually  reckon  eighteen,  but 
Protestant  writers  will  not  allow  that  nearly  so 
many  had  a  right  to  that  name.  The  last 
general  council  was  that  held  at  Trent,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation. It  first  met  by  the  command  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  A.  D.  1545 ;  it  was  suspended  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  his  succes- 
sor, Julius  III,  and  the  whole  of  the  pontificates 
of  Marcellus  II,  and  Paul  IV,  that  is,  from 
1552  to  1562,  in  which  year  it  met  again  by 
the  authority  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  and  it  ended, 
while  he  was  pope,  in  the  year  1563.  Provincial 
councils  were  very  numerous :  Baxter  enume- 
rates four  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  Du- 
fresnoy  many  more. 

2.  Of  the  eighteen  councils  denominated 
"general"  by  the  Papists,  four  have  already 
been  enumerated  j  and  they  with  the  next  four 
constitute  the  eight  eastern  councils,  which 
alone,  according  to  the  "  Body  of  Civil  Law," 
each  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  on  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate,  solemnly  professes  to  maintain. 
The  fifth  was  convened  at  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  556,  by  the  emperor  Justinian ;  the  sixth, 
also  at  Constantinople,  in  681,  in  which  the 
emperor  Constantine  IV,  himself  presided  ;  the 
ieventh  at  Kice,  in  787,  by  the  empress  Irene ; 
nnd  the  eighth,  at  Constantinople,  in  870,  by 
the  emperor  Bosilius.  It  is  matter  of  histori- 
cal record,  and  therefore  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  convenins^  of  all  these  councils  apper- 
tained solely  to  the  respective  emperors;  that 
they  alone  exercised  authority  on  such  occa- 
sions; that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  never 
thought  to  possess  any,  although  his  power 
may  be  eaid  to  have  been  set  up  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  general  councils;  nor  did  the 
bishop  himself,  pro  tempore^  think  himself 
entitled  to  an  authority  of  the  kind.  The 
other  councils  which  the  Romish  church  dig- 
nifies with  the  title  of  "  eeneral,"  are  the  ten 
western  ones,  which  are  here  subjoined :— {9.) 
The  first  council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Pope 
Calixtus,  A.  D.  1123;  (10.)  the  second  of  La- 
teran, under  Innocent  II,  in  1139;  (11.)  the 
thiid  of  Lateran,  under  Alexander  III,  in  1179, 
the  decrees  of  which  were  intended  to  extirpate 
the  Albigcnses,  as  well  as  the  Waldenses,  who 
were  variously  called  Leonists,  or  poor  men  of 
Lyons;  02.)  the  fourth  of  Lateran,  under 
Innocent  III,  in  1215,  which  incited  Christian 
Europe  to  engage  in  a  crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  whose  canons  obtruded 
on  the  church  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  auricular  confession,  the 
latter  being  ranked  amon^  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  Christ ;  (13.)  the  first  of  Lyons, 
under  Innocent  IV,  in  1245;  (14.)  the  second 
of  Lyons,  under  Gregory  X,  in  1274;  (\b.)  that 
of  Yienne,  under  Clement  V^  in  1311;  (16.) 
that  of  Florence,  under  Eugenius  IV,  in  1439; 
(17.)  the  fifth  of  Lateran,  under  the  infamous 
Julius  II ;  and  (18.)  the  council  of  Trent,  of 
*vhich  an  occount  is  given  in  the  preceding 


psragraph,  and  which  grmmda  ita  ftiM  on  lis 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  refonnatioB 
under  Luther.    Though,  aoeoidkig  to  Bellar- 
mine,  these  eighteen  aloiM  are  recognised  by  i 
the  Romish  church  as  cecomenical  or  univemi 
councils,  yet  some  of  them  did  not  deserve  evn 
the  more  restricted  appellation  of  "  general." 
For  the  council  ot  Trent  itself,  in  some  of  iu 
sessions,    could    scarcely  number  more  thta 
forty  or  fifty  eocleaiattics,  and,  of  those,  not  i 
one  eminent  for  profound  theological  or  das- 1 
sical  knowledge.    The  lawyers  who  attended, 
says  Father  Paul,  "  knew  little  of  religioa, 
while  the  few  divines  were  ai  less  than  ordinarv  \ 
sufficiency."    Some  of  the  other  councils  whico  i 
are  not  acknowledged  by  the  Papists  to  be 
"general"  with  respect  to  all  their  sessions,! 
(as  those  of  Basle  and  Constance,^  are  in  part 
received  by  them,  and  in  part  rejected.    BeU  i 
larmine   and  other  celebrated  writers  of  his 
church,  are  dubious  about  determining  whetbct  i 
or  not  "  the  fifth  of  Lateran'*  was  really  a  i 
general  council,  and  leave  it  as  a  thing  dis- 
cretionary  with  the  faithful  either  to  retain  or  j 
reject  it ;  if  it  be  rejected,  the  only  refuge  which 
they  have,  is  to  receive  in  its  place  the  council  i 
of  Constance,  held  under  John  XXIII,  in  1414, 
which  is  disclaimed  by  the  Italian  cler^  bm  i 
admitted  by  those  of  France,  and  which  ia{ 
rendered  infamous  in  the  annals  of  religion  aad  i 
humanity  by  its  cruel  and  treacherous  conduct  | 
towaid  those  two  early  Protestant  martyrs,  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  "  who  went  to  dn 
stake,"  says  iBneas  Sylvius,  "  as  if  it  had  been  j 
to  a  banquet,  without  uttering  a  complaint  that  i 
could  betray  theleast  weakness  of  mind.    When 
they  began  to  bum,  they  sung  a  h)nnn,  which  i 
even  the  crackling  of  the  names  could  noti 
interrupt.    Never  did  any  philosopher  suficr 
death  with  so  much  courage,  as  they  endured  I 
the  fire.''    But  this  acknowled^ent  of  Con- 
stance as  one  of  the  eighteen  is  resisted  vi  H  j 
armis^  by  the  crafty  Cisalpine  ecclesiasiici. 
because  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  that  council  i 
declared  the  representatives  of  the  church  in ! 
general  council  assembled  to  be  superior  to  the  i 
sovereis^n  pontiff,  not  only  when  schism  pre- 
vailed, out  at  all  other  times  whatsoever. 

3.  A  general  council  being  composed  of  men 
every  one  of  whom  is  fallible,  they  must  also 
be  liable  to  error  when  collected  together ;  and 
that  they  actually  liave  erred  is  sufficiendy 
evident  from  this  fact,  that  different  general 
councils  have  made  decrees  directly  opposite 
to  each  other,  particularly  in  the  Arian  and 
Eutychian  controversies,  which  were  upon 
subjects  immediately  "pertaining  unto  God.** 
Indeed,  neither  the  nrst  general  councils 
themselves,  nor  those  who  defended  their 
decisions,  ever  pretended  to  infallibility;  this 
was  a  claim  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  suited 
to  the  dark  ages  in  which  it  was  asserted  and 
maintained,  but  now  considered  equally  groaiid- 
less  and  absurd  in  the  case  of  general  councila 
as  in  that  of  popes.  If  God  had  been  pleased 
to  exempt  them  from  a  possibility  of  error,  h« 
would  have  announced  tnat  important  pri\ilef«  I 
in  his  written  word ;  but  no  such  promise  or 
assurance  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testajncnl 
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fLtikOUkf  bdoofBd  t»  die  wMe  olmmlk 
nimiiily,  or  to  any  indiYidual  part  of  it,  it 
annbo  aonoannent  and  conspicaooci  that  no 
innt^  or  ooobt  could  exist  upon  the  subjMt; 
uiobaTe  all,  it  most  have  preremed  tliofle 
(Jimiiini,  contests,  heresies,  and  sohisme, 
vUdi  have  flbotuided  anone  Christians  from 
thedajrsof  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time; 
ui  Of  whieh  that  verr  chnreh,  which  is  the 
iMrter  and  patron  of  this  doctrine,  has  had- its 
MltluDe. 

The  Seriptares  being  the  only  source  from 
vkkh  we  can  leam  tm  terms  of  saWation,  it 
Mbvs  that  things  ordained  by  general  councils 
•BKtenuytosahration,  have  neither  8treni;th 
Mr  aatboruy,  as  the  church  of  England  has 
wdl  ttid,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they 
betsken  o«t  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  upon 
(lai  ground  we  receive  the  decisions  of  the  nrst 
fbvf^eral  eooncils,  in  which  we  find  the 
tmht  Kvealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thcmibre 
ve  believe  them.  We  reverence  the  councils 
far  the  sake  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
Mued  and  maintained,  but  we  do  not 
befisve  the  dootrines  upon  the  authority  of  the 


COVENANT.  The  Greek  word  itaSHKii 
mn  often  in  the  Septuagtnt,  as  the  trans- 
ittion  of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies 
mtmut:  it  occurs  also  in  the  Gospels  and 
tbiHpisUes;  and  it  is  rendered  in  oar  English 
BiUs  sometimes  covenatU^  sometimes  UUa- 
■flit  The  Greek  word,  according  to  its 
Mfoniogy,  and  accoidin^  to  classical  use,  may 
M0te  a  testament,  a  disposition,  as  well  as 
aeouaant;  and  the  CkMpel  may  be  called  a 
totaaent,  because  it  is  a  signification  of  the 
vjflef  our  Savioor  ratified  uy  his  death,  and 
bccase  it  coweys  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  after 
litdMUh.  These  reasons  n>r  giving  the  dispsn- 
wiDaof  the  Gh>Bpel  the  name  of  a  testament 
^feauDd  to  our  translators  so  striking,  that 
Wf  have  Tendered  ^totf^i)  more  frequemly  by 
tiievoid  UsUmeni,  than  by  the  word  €ovena$U. 
Ya  the  train  of  argument,  wiiere  ^fa94»i?  occurs, 
S<ittaUy  appears  to  proceed  upon  its  meaning 
leovenant;  and  therefore,  although,  when  we 
deliiieate  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  the  beautiful 
i^ef  its  being  a  testament,  is  not  to  be  lost 
s^si^  yet  we  are  to  remember  that  the  word 
fnlMiflU,  which  we  read  in  the  Gk>spels  and 
Epvdei,  is  the  translation  of  a  word  which 
t»  RAse  requires  to  be  rendered  ewenaiU, 
Aeovoiant  unplies  two  parties,  and  nmtnal 
>ti|nluions«  The  new  covenant  must  derive 
^  asme  from  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
Kipdatio*B  between  the  parties  different  from 
^ which  exii^ad  before;  so  that  we  cannot 
"demand  the  propriety  of  the  name,  ww^ 
vidmn  looking  back  to  what  is  called  the  old, 
^^nL  On  examining  the  passages  in  (Sal.  iii, 
at  Cor.  iii,  and  in  Heb.  Tiii-z,  wheDe  the  okl 
siri  the  new  covenant  are  contrasted,  it  will 
be  fmod  that  the  old  covenant  means  the 
fi^msaiion  eiven  by  Moses  to  the  children  of 
vmI;  sad  the  new  oorenant  the  dispensation 
•rthsQospel  publlshod  by  Jcsm  Christ ;  and 
whe  object  of  the  Apostle  is  to  iUnstrate  the 
Mpv^sBMOffUS'  of  tba  lattsr  dMpsontton. 
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Bat,  hi  Older  to  prMerve  the  consistency  of  the 
Apostle's  writings)'  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  are  two  different  lights  in  which  th» 
former  dispensation  may  be  viewed.  Christtans 
appear  to  draw  the  line  between  the  old  and 
tn6  new  covenant,  according  to  the  light  in 
whieh  they  view  tnat  dispensation.  It  may  be 
considered  merely  M  a  method  of  publishing 
the  mora)  law  to  a  particular  nation ;  and  then 
with  whatever  solemnity  it  was  delivered,  and 
with  whatever  cordiality  it  was  accepted,  it  is 
not  a  covenant  that  coum  give  life.  For,  being 
nothing  more  than  what  divines  call  a  covenant 
of  wonts,  a  directory  of  conduct  requiring  by 
its  nature  entke  persona)  obedience,  promising 
life  to  those  who  yielded  that  obed'ciice,  but 
making  no  provision  for  transgref  jots,  it  left 
under  a  corse  **  every  one  that  c  /Utinued  not 
in  all  things  that  were  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  to  do  them."  This  is  the  essentia 
imperfection  of  what  is  called  the  covenant  of 
works,  the  name  ^ven  in  theology  to  that 
transaction,  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  the* 
supreme  Lord  of  the  universe  promised  to  his 
creature,  man,  that  he  would  reward  that 
obedience  to  his  law,  which,  without  any  such 
promise,  was  due  to  him  as  the  Creator. 

No  sooner  had  Adam  broken  the  covenant 
of  works,  than  a  promise  of  a  final  deliverance- 
from  the  evils  inonrred  by  the  breach  of  it  was- 
giren.  This  promise  was  the  foundation  of  that 
transaction  which  Almighty  God,  in  treating 
wkh  Abraham,  condescends  to  call  '*my 
covenant  with  thee,"  and  which,  upon  this' 
authority,  has  received  in  theology  the  name 
of  the  Abrahamio  covenant.  Upon  the  one- 
part,  Abratuun,  whose  faith  was  coumed  to^ 
him  for  righteousness,  received  this  charge 
from  God,  ^*  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
\  perfect ;"  upon  the  other  part,  the  God  whom 
'  he  believed,  and  whose  voice  he  obeyed,  beside 
promising  other  blessings  to  him  and  his  seed* 
uttered  thiese  sig^nificant  words,  '*  In  ihy  seed 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
In  this  transaction,  then,  there  was  the  essence 
of  a  covenant;  fbr  there  were  mutual  stipula- 
tions between  two  parties;  and  there  was 
superadded,  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  which,  beine^  prescribed  hj 
God,  was  a  confirmation  of  his  promise  to  all 
who  complied  with  it,  and  being  submiued  to- 
by Abraham,  was,  on  his  paot,  an  acceptanca 
of  the  covenant. 

The  Abrmhamic  covenant  appears,  (him  the 
nature  of  the  stipulations,  to  be  more  thmi  a 
covenant  of  works ;  and,  as  tt  was  not  conned 
to  Abraham,  but  extended  to  his  seed,  it  could 
not  be  disannolled  by  any  subseouont  transao- 
tionsj  wfiich  fell  short  of  a  fulfilment  of  the 
blessing  premised.  The  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  fbur  hundred' 
and  thirty  years  after,  did  not  come  up  to  tfaf 
terms  of  that  covenant  even  with  r^aid  tO' 
thsm,  fbr,  in  its  form  it  was  a  covenant  of 
works,  and  to  other  nations  it  did  not  directly 
convey  any  blessing.  But  although  the  Mosaie 
dispensation  did  not  fulfil  the  Abrahamic  eov» 
nam,  k'was  so  far  fVom  setting  that  eovenaal! 
4Ugis,  that  it  eherislHd  the  ezpeeiatioii  of  iflri 
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bm^  fulfilled :  for  n  oontiiniad  tke  rtte«f  dr- 
oomcision,  which  was  the  seal  of  the  coYenant ; 
and  in  those  ceremonies  which  it  enjoined, 
fliere  was  a  shadow,  a  type,  an  obsoujre  re- 
presentation, of  the  promised  blessing,  Luke  i, 
te,73. 

Here,  then,  is  another  view  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  "  It  was  added,  because  of  trans- 
gressions, till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made,"  Qal.  iii,  19.  By  delirering 
a  moral  law,  which  men  felt  themselres  unable 
to  obey ;  by  denouncing  judgments  which  it 
did  not  of  itself  provide  any  efiectual  method 
of  escaping ;  and  by  holding  forth,  in  various 
oblations,  Uie  promised  and  expected  Saviour  *, 
"  it  was  a  scnoolmaster  to  bring  men  unto 
Christ."  The  covenant  made  wim  Abraham 
DDtained  its  force  during  the  dispensation  of 
the  law,  and  was  the  end  of  that  dispensation. 

The  views  which  have  been  given  furnish  the 
i;iound  upon  which  we  defend  that  establishfid 
Unguage  which  is  familiar  to  our  ears,  that 
there  are  only  two  covenants  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  opposite  to  one  another,  the  cove- 
nant of  works,  made  with  the  first  man,  inti- 
mated by  the  constitution  of  human  nature  to 
every  one  of  his  posterity,  and  having  for  its 
unrms,  "  Do  this  and  live ;" — and  the  covenant 
of  grace,  which  was  the  substance  of  the 
Abitihamic  covenant,  and  which  entered  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  but 
which  is  more  clearly  revealed,  and  more  ex- 
fiensively  published  in  the  Gospel.  This  last 
'Oovenant,  which  the  Scriptures  call  new  in 
.respect  to  the  mode  of  its  dispensation  under 
t  the  Gospel,  although  it  is  not  new  in  respect 

•  of  its  essence,  has  received,  in  the  language  of 
tiieology,  the  name  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
for  the  two  following  obvious  reasons:  because, 
K&xx  man  had  brol^  the  covenant  of  worits, 
it  was  pure  grace  or  favour  in  the  Almighty 
to  enter  into  a  new  covenant  with  him;  and, 

/because  by  the  covenant  there  is  conveyed  that 
grace  which  enables  man  to  comply  with  the 

.  terms  of  it.  It  could  not  be  a  covenant  unless 
Uwre  were  terms, — something  required,  as  well 

.as  something  promised  or  giYQn,-;-<lutie8  to  be 
performed,  as  well  as  blessines  to  be  received. 
Accordingly,  the  tenor  of  the  new  covenant, 
founded  upon  the  promise  originally  made  to 
Abraham,  is  expressed  byJercmiah  in  words 
which  the^AposUe  to  the  Hebrews  haa  quoted 
as  a  description  of  it :  "I  will  be  to  them  a 

-God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,"  Heb. 
viii,  10: — words  which  intimate  on  on«  part 
not  only  entire  reconciliation  with  Gkxi,  but 

•  the  contmued  exercise  of  all  ibe  perfections  of 
-  \Jtnb  Gtodhead  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his 

pec^k,  and  the  full  oommunieation  of  all  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  his  unchangeable 
:l6ve;  on  the  other  part,  the  surrender  of  the 
heart  and  aflfectiens  of  his  people,  the  dedioa- 
"liofi  of  all  the  powers  of  their  nature  to  his 
MTTioe,  and  the  willing  uniform  obedience  of 
their  lives.  But,  although  there  are  mutual 
•tipulations,  the  covenant  retains  its  character 
of  •  covenant  of  grace,  and  must  be  regarded 
mk  having  its  source  purely  in  the^aoecnGod. 
•fi^  :  tbs  very  circumstances  whi  h  nadored 


the  new  oovcnant  necessary,  take  away  Bk 
possibility  of  there  being  any  merit  upon  our 
part :  the  feith  by  whidi  the  covenant  is  ac- 
cepted is  the  ^fi  of  Gkxl;  and  all  the  good 
works  by  which  Christians  continue  to  keep 
the  covenant,  originate  in  that  chan^  of  cha- 
racter which  is  t^  fruit  of  the  operauon  of  Iris 
Spirit. 

Covenants  were  anciently  confirmed  \ff 
eating  and  drinkine;  together ;  and  diiefly  hf 
feasting  on  a  sacrince.  In  this  manner,  Ahi- 
melech,  the  Philistine,  confirmed  the  covensai 
with  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  his  father  Labsi^ 
Gen.  xxvi,  26-31 ;  xxxi,  44-46,  54.  Sofne 
times  they  divided  the  parts  of  the  victim,  and 
passed  b^ween  them,  by  which  act  the  parties 
signified  their  resolution  of  fulfilling  all  the 
terms  of  the  engagement,  on  pain  of  being 
divided  or  cut  asunder  as  the  sacrifice  had  beea, 
if  they  should  violatf  the  covenant,  Gkn.  xv,9, 
10, 17,  18;  Jer.' XXXIV,  18.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
word  charaty  which  properly  signifies  to  divide^ 
is  applied  allusively  in  Scripture  to  the  making 
of  a  covenant.  When  the  law  of  Moses  was 
established,  the  people  fisasted  in  their  peace* 
offerings  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in  token  of 
their  reconciliation  with  Grod,  Deut.  xii,  6,  7. 
See  CmcoMCisiON. 

COURT,  an  entrance  into  a  palace  or  bouse 
(See  House.)  The  great  courts  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  were  three ;  the  first  called 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  because  the  Gentiles 
were  allowed  to  enter  so  far,  and  no  farther: 
the  second  was  the  court  of  Israel,  because  sU 
the  Israelites,  provided  they  were  purified,  hsd 
a  right  of  admission  into  it ;  the  third  was  thsl 
of  the  priests,  where  the  siltar  of  burnt-offer* 
ings  stood,  where  the  priests  and  Levites  eier* 
cised  their  ministry.  Common  Israelites,  who 
were  desirous  of  offering  sacrifices,  were  at 
liberty  to  bring  their  victims  ns  far  as  the 
inner  part  of  the  court;  but  they-  conkl  D<rt 
pass  a  certain  line  of  s^aration,  wnich  divided 
It  into  two ;  and  they  withdrew  as  soon  as  they 
had  delivered  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  to 
the  priests,  or  had  made  their  confession  with 
the  ceremony  of  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  victim,  if  it  were  a  sin-ofieriog. 
Before  the  temple  was  built,  there  was  a  eooit 
belonging  to  the  tabemstcle,  but  not  near  so 
large  as  that  of  the  temple,  and  encompassed 
only  with  pillars,  and  veils  hung  with  cords. 

CRANE.  In  Isaiah  xxxvii^  14,  and  Jer. 
viii,  7,  two  birds  are  mentioned,  the  VMraEil 
the  "ntp.  The  first  in  our  version  is  translated 
orane^  and  the  second  swallows  but  Boehsrt 
exactly  reverses  them,  and  the  reasons  be  sd* 
duces  are  inoomrovertible.  Aristophanes  curi- 
ously observes,  that  "  it  is  time  to  sow  whei 
the  crane  migrates  clamouring  into  Afiriea; 
she  also  bids  the  mariner  suspend  his  luddw 
and  take  his  rest,  and  the  mountaineer  to  prtn 
vide  himself  with  raiment;"  and  Hesiodi 
"  When  thou  hearest  the  Toice  of  the  crnSf 
clamouring  annually  from  the  clouds  on  hig% 
recollect  that  this  is  the  signal  for  plou^hiBf| 
and  indicates  the  approaehof  showMy  winttf* 

Where  do  the  ersnes  or  nHodlns  swaltowa  to, 
FssflWorfsthetfof  wlods  aod  ftlliag  SBowT 
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•fall  die  0OflMBcfli%  Hm  Mf 
To  BiUer  rcgnna  and  a  soutbero  akj.         PmoB. 

TJie  Propbet  Jereaiiah  mentioiM  this  bird, 
ihua  iiiieUiipeiu  of  ihe  seaions  by  an  inatincuve 
lod  ioTariable  obseryaUOD  of  ihdr  appointad 
imest  as  a  circuraauince  of  reproach  to  the 
:boseo  people  of  God,  who^  aitbough  laoeht 
^Y  reason  and  religion,  "  know  not  .the  juag- 
aem  of  the  Lord." 

CREATION,  tD  ita  primary  import,  signifin 

^  bringing  into  being  something  which  did 

aoL  exist  before.     The  term  is  therefore  most 

;eoerally  applied  to  the  original  production  of 

tk  maieriala  whereof  the    visible    world    is 

annposed.    It  is  also  used  in  a  secondary  or 

fittbofdinate  sense,  to  denote  those  subsequent 

ipefBtions  of  the  Beiiy  noon  the  matter  so 

pfodoced,  by  which  the  whoic  system  of  nature, 

ttd  all  the  primitive  genera  of  thines,  received 

iheir  fonns,  qualities,  and  laws.    The  accounts 

«f  liie  creation  of  the  world  which  have  existed 

amoo;  different  nations,  are  called  Coswufgaides. 

Moses'i  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient; 

lad  bad  it  no  other  circumstance  to  reconunend 

Kf  iu  superior  antiquity  alone  would  give  it  a 

iut  daun  to  our  attention.    It  is  evidently 

iWs's  intemion  to  give  a  history  of  man,  and 

q{  religion,  and  an  account  of  creation.     In 

K  vay  in  which  he  haa  detailed  it,  it  would 

hxt  h&tn  forei^  to  his  plan,  had  it  not  been 

•ecessuy  to  obviate  that  moat  ancient  and  most 

Mtoral  species  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the 

ittTenly  bodies.     His  fint  care,  Iheretore,  is  to 

t&Qi  decidedly,  that  God  created  the  heavens 

tal  ibt:  earth ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  mention 

ik  Older  ia  which  the  various  objects  of  creation 

voe  called  into  existence.    First  of  all,  the 

Merials,  of  which  the  future  universe  was  to 

be  coDipoaed,  were  created.  These  were  jumbled 

toZTtW  in  one  indigeated  mass,  which  the 

lacieots  called  chaoa,  and  which  they  conceived 

i>be  cttroal ;  but  which  Mosea  afinns  to  have 

Wu  created  by  the  power  of  God.    The  mate- 

^  of  the  chaoa  were  either  held  in  solution 

<7  ^  waters,  or  floated  in  them,  or  were  sunk 

^iWtliem;  and  thev  were  reduced  into  form 

V  ibe  Spirit  of  Qoa  movine  upon  the  face  of 

'^vaten.    Light  was  the  first  distinct  object 

Kcittttion;  fis£a  were  the  first  living  things ; 

■^  vas  last  in  the  order  of  creation. 

*'  The  account  given  by  Mosea  is  distin- 

r^  by  ita  aimpUcity.    That  it  involves 

^^^olues  which  our  faculties  cannot  compre- 

*Bdi  b  only  what  might  be  expected  from  a 

"^il  of  the  operations  of  the  omnipotent  mind, 

J<^  taa  rjever  be  fuUy  understood  but  by  the 

B^  vbo  planned  them.    Most  of  the  writers 

vho  coue  nearest  to  Moses  in  point  of  anti- 

^7  Uve  favoured  the  worM  with  oosmogo- 

***»  >nd  there  is  a  wonderiul  coincidence  in 

^  leadir^  particulara  between  their  aeoonnts 

*«  ilia.    They  aU  have  hia  chaos ;  and  they 

.  "^  vsler  to  have  been  the  prevailme 

^°^^  before  the  airangement  of  the  uni- 

^^^Koegaa.    The  syatema  became  gradually 

"^ennplieaied,  aa  the  writara  receded  forther 

I  ^"''^  of  primitive  tradition ;  and  they 

y"^  m  afasuidiiy  in  proportion  to  the 

^C^ofphilon^whietiwaa  qipliedtatha 


subjeet  The  problem  of  creation  has  been 
to  be,  *'  Matter  and  motion  being  given,  to  fom 
a  world;"  and  the  presumption  of  man  has 
often  led  bin  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this 
intricsAe  question.  But  the  true  problem  wai, 
"Neither  matter  nor  motion  bemg  given,  to 
fonn  A  world."  At  first,  the  cosmogonists 
contented  themselves  with  reasoning  on  the 
traditional  or  historical  accounts  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  but  it  is  iricsome  to  be  shackled  by  au- 
thority;  and  after  they  had  acquired  a  smatter- 
ing or  knowledge,  they  began  to  think  that  they 
eoukl  point  out  a  much  belter  way  of  forminc 
the  workl  than  that  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  by  the  consenting  voice  of  antiquity. 
Epicurus  was  mostdistingiushed  in  this  hopeful 
work  of  invemion ;  and  produced  a  cosmogony 
on  the  principle  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  or 
atoms,  whose  extravagant  absurdity  haa  hitherto 
preserved  it  from  oblivion.  From  his  day  to 
ours,  the  world  has  been  annoyed  with  sys- 
tems ;  but  these  are  now  modified  oy  the  theonea 
of  chemists  and  geologists,  whose  spccidations. 
in  so  far  as  they  proceed  on  the  principle  or 
induction,  have  sometimes  been  attended  with 
useful  results ;  but,  when  applied  to  solve  the 
problem  of  creation,  will  serve,  like  the  sya- 
tems  of  their  forerunners,  to  demonstrate  the 
ignorance  and  the  presumption  of  man. 

3.  The  earljr  cosmogonies  are  chiefly  inter- 
esting fttmi  their  resemblance  to  that  of  Mosea; 
which  proves  that  they  have  either  been  de- 
rived from  him,  or  from  some  ancient  prevail- 
ing tradition  respecting  the  true  history  of 
creation.  The  most  ancient  author  next  to 
Moses,  of  whose  writings  any  fragments  re- 
main, is  Sancboniatho,  the  Phenician.  His 
writings  were  tranalated  by  Philo  Byblius :  and 
portions  of  this  version  are  preserved  by  Euse- 
oius.  These  writings  come  to  us  rather  in  an 
apocryphal  fonn ;  they  contain,  however,  no 
intemsl  evidence  which  can  affect  their  au- 
thenticity; they  pretty  nearly  resemble  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks,  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
parent  stock  from  which  these  traditions  are 
derived.  The  notions  detailed  by  Sanchoniatho 
are  almost  translated  by  Hesiod,  who  mentions 
the  primeval  chaos,  and  states  f^or,  or  love,  to 
be  its  first  offspring.  Anaxagoras  was  the  nrst 
among  the  Greeks  who  entertained  tolerably 
accurate  notions  on  the  subject  of  creation : 
he  assumed  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  mind 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  chaotic  materiala. 
These  sentiments  gradually  prevailed  among 
the  Gbeeks;  from  whom  they  passed  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  generally  adopted,  notwith- 
standing the  efibrts  which  were  made  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrines  of  ^icums  by  the  nervooa 
poetry  of  Lucretius.  Ovid  has  collected  the 
orthodox  doctrines  whidi  prevailed  on  the  sul^ 
iect,  both  among  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
has  expressed  them  with  uncommon  eleeanee 
and  pefvpicaity  in  the  fb-st  chapter  of  his 
"  Metamorphoaea.''  There  is  so  striking  a 
eoineidence  between  his  account  and  that  of 
Biosea  that  one  would  almost  think  that  he  waa 
translating  from  the  first  chapter  of  Gcnesia; 
ad  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Moaak 
wiitingt  wera  wdl  known  at  that  time,  boA 
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imntumm  tKaGreekfl  and  RonMnB.  MeeaithMiM. 
Yhp  UTed  in  the  time  of  Seleucua  Nioanar, 
Qj&rmsj  that  all  the  doctriaea  ^  (he  Greeks 
respecting  the  creation,  and  the  constitution 
of  nature,  were  current  among  the  Bramins  in 
India,  and  the  Jews  in  Syria.  He  must,  of 
course,  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  latter,  before  he  could  make  the  com- 
parison. Juvenal  talka  of  the  writings  of  Moees 
as  well  known : — 

TVadidit  areano  quodcungue  votumine  IHbte». 
•Whatever  Hoses  has  tmsmitted  is  hU  mystic  voioms,] 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  Ovid 
actually  copied  from  the  Bible  i  for  he  adopts 
the  verv  onler  detailed  by  Moses.  Moses  men- 
lions  the  works  of  creation  in  the  following 
Older:  the  separation  of  the  aea  from  the  dry 
land;  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  of 
marine  animals;  of  fowls  and  land  animals; 
o,f  man.  Observe  now  the  order  of  the  Roman 
poet:— 

Ante  mare  et  terraa^  et,  quod  tegit  omnia,  ccbAhn, 
Vnue  erat  toto  natura  vulfue  tn  orbe^ 
Quern  disere  ehao9t  fudie^  indfgeeta^meUa. 
Hanc  Deu$t  et  melior  Utem  naiuradwemit. 
Nam  eah  terras,  et  terrat  abecidit  undie  ; 
Et  Uquidum  epieeo  seerevil  ab  aere  calum. 
Neu  regie fortt  uUa  euie  anhnalibue  orba ; 
Aetra  teuent  cc/et/e  eoluni,fermamu  dconim  ; 
Cesaerunt  nitidis  habitandd  pisdSu*  undm  : 
Terra  ferae  cepit,  volueree  agitabilie  aer. 
Sanctma  his  animal^  mentisque  eapacius  cUttB 
Deerat  adhiuct  et  quod  dominari  in  ctttera  posset : 
Natushomoe^ 

«  Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball, 
And  heav'n's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature ;  if  a  fkee : 
Bathar,  a  rude  rod  indHtested  mass : 
A  lifeless  lamp,  uofashioo'd,  and  tinfraroed, 
Of  jarring  seeds;  and  justly  chaos  named. 
Bat  God,  or  nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end : 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  seaa  from  earth  were  driv*ni 
And  grosser  air  aunk  from  ethereal  hear'n. 
Thus  when  the  God.  whatever  sod  was  he, 
Had  formed  the  whole,  and  nHMie  the  parts  agree, 
That  no  oaequal  nortioos  might  be  found, 
Qe  moulded  eartn  into  a  apacions  round. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply, 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky : 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share : 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air; 
And  tn  their  oosy  beds  the  finny  fiab  repair. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  Iclnd 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  eapaclous  nrcesl; 
For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest : 
Whether  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire,"  Ae^ 
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Bere  we  see  all  the  prinoipal  objects  of  creation 
mentioned  exactly  in  the  same  order  which 
Moses  had  assigned  to  them  in  bis  writings ; 
and  when  we  consider  what  follows ;— the  war 
ff  the  giants;  the  eeneral  corruption  of  the 
world;  the  universal  deluge;  the  preservation 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha ;  their  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  on  leaving  the  veasel  in  which  they  had 
been  preserved ; — there  can  aoaroel^  remain  a 
4oubt  that  Ovid  borrowed,  either  direotly  or  at 
lecond  hand,  from  Moaea.  Wh«l  he  saya,  too, 
i|  p^rfoctly  consistent  with  the  regaived  •otloaa 
^  the  subjaci^  thoiigh  \km  pMbi^  thaii  thtf 


had  never  htiSott  beett  so  regidarly  metaodisec 
This  train  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  oca- 
elude  that  Ovki,  and  indeed  the  whole  Heatben 
world,  derived  their  notions  respecting  Um 
creation,  and  the  early  history  of  ma&ind^ 
from  the  aacred  Scriptures :  and  it  shows  how 
deficient  their  own  resources  were,  when  the 
pride  of  f»hiiosophy  was  forced  to  borrow  from 
those  whom  it  affected  to  despise.  With  regard 
to  the  western  mythologiats,  then,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  their  cosmogonies,  at  least 
auoh  of  them  as  profess  to  be  historical,  and 
not  theoretical,  arc  derived  from  Moses;  and 
the  same  may  be  affirmed  with  reganl  to  the 
traditions  of  the  east:  as  they  were  the  saoM 
with  those  of  Qreeoa  in  the  time  of  Megas- 
thenes,  whose  testimony  to  this  eficct  is 
Quoted  both  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  and 
Strabo,  we  may  naturally  conclude  thai  they 
had  the  same  origin. 

4.  The  Hindoo  mythology  has  grown,  in  the 
natural  uninterrupted  progress  of  corruption,  to 
such  monstrous  aiid  oomplicated  absuidity,  ij&at 
in  many  cases  it  standa  unique  in  extravagtmee. 
In  the  more  ancient  Hindoo  writings,  hoMrever, 
many  sublime  sentiments  occnr;  and  in  the 
"  Institutes  of  Menu,"  many  passages  are  found 
relating  to  the  creation,  which  bear  a  strong 
reaemblance  to  the  accotmt  ^iven  by  Mcrs. 
They  are  thus  given  in  an  advertisement, 
prefixed  to  the  mth  rolume  of  the  "Asiatic 
Researches,"  and  are  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  a  former  treatise  on  the  Hindoo  religion : — 

**  This  universe  existed  orJy  in  the  first  divine 
idea,  yet  unexpanded,  as  if  involved  in  darkness, 
imperceptible,  undefinable,  undiscoverabla  bj 
reason,  and  undiscovered  by  revelation,  as  if  it 
were  wholly  immersed  in  sleep.  When  the 
sole  self-existing  Power,  himself  undiscemed, 
but  making  this  world  discernible,  with  five 
elements  and  other  principles  of  nature,  ap> 
peared  with  undiminished  glory,  expanding  his 
idea,  or  dispelling  the  gloom.  He,  whoin  the 
mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  elodes 
the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts, 
who  exists  from  eternity,  even  he,  the  soul  of 
all  beings,  whom  no  hieing  can  comprehend, 
shone  forth  in  person.  He,  having  willed  to 
produce  various  beings  from  his  own  divine 
substance,  first  with  a  thought  eseoied  the 
waters.  The  waters  are  callnl  nara,  because 
they  are  the  production  of  TVis/a,  or  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  and  ainoe  they  were  bis  first  ayana^  or 
place  of  motion,  he  thence  is  called  Nanur^n^,^ 
or  moving  on  the  wators.  Prom  that  w  hich  in, 
the  first  cause,  not  the  object  of  sense,  existing 
every  where  in  substance,  not  sxistirjg  to  o«ir 
perception,  without   beginning   or   er^d,  was 

Eroduoed  the  divine  male.  He  framed  the 
eaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath;  in  the 
midst  he  placed  the  subtile  ether,  the  ei^bt 
regions,  and  the  permanent  reoeptacle  oC 
waters.  He  framed  all  creatures.  He,  too^ 
first  assigned  to  all  creatmes  distinct  names^ 
distinct  acts,  and  distinct  occu|>ationa.  H« 
gave  being  to  time,  and  the  divisiona  of  tnne  ; 
to  Che  atars  also,  and  the  planets;  to  rivena^ 
oeeaaa,  aad  mountaina;  to  lawl  plains,  anct 
vaUofB.    Ffrrthn  BnlrsafttMtinjitiiihiag; 


nt/kt  tad  wion^.  HaTin^  divided  hi»  own 
•BbMsri*,  th0  inighcy  P»w«r  beeame  half  imde, 
hMlfimakt,  He  whoae  powers  ara  iiicoin|n«- 
kensibta,  haTin^  created  this  uniTerse,  was 
•csifi  abaorM  m  the  spiiit,  changing  Ae  tine 
0^  fsergy  far  the  time  of  r^Nwe.** 

In  theie  passa^  we  have  evidently  a  philo- 
topkicai  eommcnt  on  the  aeeottnt  or  creation 
girai  kff  Moies,  or  as  transnitted  from  the 
nae  touroe  of  prinitiTe  tradition.  We  also 
an  in  tbese  pa8ia|ses  the  mdivenu  of  the  Pla- 
tnic  phikaophy,  the  eternal  ideas  in  the  divine 
■iad,  &t ;  and  were  any  ipMStion  to  arise  r«- 
ipeetiag  the  original  author  of  these  notions, 
«e  fth^ild  hsre  little  hesitation  in  giving  it 
triiost  the  Grades.  They  were  the  greateat 
p^^iaries  both  in  Itteratnre  and  philosophy, 
•fld'  they  have  seaioely  an  artiele  of  litorary 
firopeity  which  they  can  call  their  own,  except 
tiKir  poetry.  Their  sagea  penetrated  into 
E^pi  and  India,  and  on  their  return  atigma- 
ttztd  the  natives  of  these  eountries  as  barba- 
nm,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  stealing 
tbfir  isTentions. 

5.  The  Chaldean  cosmc«ODy,  aoeording  to 

BfTDtoi,  when  divested  or  sUegory,  seems  to 

ftaolTe  itself  into  this,  that  darkness  and  water 

cdfifld  from  eternity;  that  Bdus  divided  the 

hvBikl  oiass,  and  gave  birth  to  creation ;  that 

tke  hnmah  mind  is  an  emanation  from  the 

^T^wt  Bsture.    The  coamoeony  of  the  ancient 

Pmiaas  is  verr  clumsy.    They  introduoe  two 

sonal  principlea,  the  one  good,  ealled  Onh 

audn,  the  other  evil,  called  ilfimantitf ;  and 

thejnake  these  two  principles  contend  with 

ocli  other  in  the  creation  and  ^vemment  of 

tW  worid.    Each  has  his  provinee,  which  he 

srirts  to  ealarge;  and  Mitkrms  is  the  mediator 

to  nwdcrate  their  contentions.     T his  is  the  most 

uanifeisl  plan  that  has  been  devised  to  ac- 

tMnt  ibr  the  existence  of  evil,  and  has  the  least 

puouions  to   a   philosophical   basis.      The 

Efvptian  eooroocony,  according  to  the  account 

p^ta  of  it  by  Plutareh,  seems  to  bear  a  strong 

''KflibUnoe  to  the  Phenician,  as  detailed  by 

SaKbaniatho.      According  to  the   Egyptian 

•wDoitt,  there  was  an  eternal  chaoo,  and  an 

*icntti  ipirit  united  with  it,  whose  agency  at 

^  vmneed  the  discordant  materials,  and 

Mseed  the  visible  system  of  the  universe. 

Tke  eoCToeony  of  the  northern  nations,  as 

>»T  be  coUeobed  from  the  Edda,  supposes  an 

■ensl  principle  prior  to  the  Ibrmatton  of  the 

VQiil.     The  Orphic  Frasments  state  every 

<^  (0  have  existed  in  God,  and  to  proceed 

^  hisL    The  notion  implied  in  this  maxim 

it  suspected  to  be  jmmlkeiUic.  that  is,  to  imply 

^  unireru  to  be  God ;  which,  however,  might 

^  a  more  modem  perversion.    Plato  supfxwed 

i^verld  to  be  produced  by  the  Deity,  uniting 

^'nial,  inuButable  ideas,  or  forms,  to  variable 

**^-    Aristotle  had  no  cosmogony,  because 

■mpfioMd  the  world  to  be  without  beginning 

y  wiibom  end.    According  to  the  Sioicm 

prist,  the  divine  naiurot  acting  on  matter, 

y  ptqlueed   moiscure,  and  then  the  other 

'"'Mt.  which  are  reciprocally  convertible. 

CBCTEk  Wk  island  m  the  Mediterranean, 


HOW  ddM  CnaNn,  Tims  i,  &  Nattee  hM 
endowed  this  island  with  all  that  rendeis  nudl 
happy ;  the  inhabitants,  likewiae,  had  formerly 
a  constitution  which  was  renowned  and  fiw» 
quemly  compared  with  that  of  the  Spartans  | 
but  at  this  time,  and  even  long  before,  all,  eves, 
taws  and  morals,  had  sunk  very  low.  The 
eharaeier  of  this  nation  was  mntable,  prone  to 
quarrelling,  to  civil  distutiMncea  and  trays,  to 
robberies  and  violences.  Avaridous  and  boss 
to  a  degree  of  sordid'  ereediness,  they  con* 
sidertfd  nothing  as  ignoble  which  gratified  this 
inclination.  Thence  arose  their  treaehery, 
their  ftdse  and  deceitful  disposition,  which  had 
passed  into  a  common  prsverb.  Even  in  the 
times  of  purer  morals  they  were  decidedly 
addicted  to  wine;  and  their  propensity  to  incon* 
tinecce  was  frequently  censured  and  m:<ticed  by 
the  ancienta.  Religion  itself  was  one  cause  of 
the  many  excesses  of  this  nation.  Many  deities 
were  bom  smong  them ;  they  also  showed  their 
tombs  and  catacombs,  and  celebrated  the  feastt 
and  mysteries  of  all.  They  therefore  had  co»> 
tinnally  holydays,  diversions,  and  idle  tiroes^ 
and  one  o(  tneir  native  poets  (Diodorus  calls 
him  OnXdyH)  gave  them  the  testimony  which 
Paul  found  to  oe  so  true,  Titus  i,  13.  Jews 
also  had  established  themselves  amone  them, 
who  according  to  all  sppearance  coaid  have 
improved  here  out  very  little  in  morality.  The 
Apostle  seems  to  have  considered  them  a  mors 
dsjigerous  people  than  the  inhabitants  them* 
selves. 

CRIMSON,  Vn»-o,  SChroA.  u,  7,  iii,  14,  the 
name  of  a  colour.  Bochart  supposes  it  to  bo 
the  cochlea  jmrpwrdria,  or  puiple  from  a  kind 
of  shell-fish  taken  near  Mount  Carmel.  But 
as  the  name  of  the  mount  is  said  to  mean  a 
vineyard,  one  may  rather  snppoae  the  colour  to 
signify  that  of  grapes ;  like  tne  redness  of  the 
vesture  of  him  who  trod  the  wine-press,  Ua. 
Ixiii,  1,  9.  What  our  version  renders  crtMSOfs 
Isa.  i,  18;  Jer.  iv,  30,  should  be  scariet. 

CROSS,  an  ancient  instrument  of  capital 
punishment.  The  cross  was  the  punishment 
mflicted  by  the  fiLomans,  on  servants  who  had 
perpetrated  crimes,  on  robbers,  assassins,  and 
rebels;  among  which  last  Jesus  was  reckonedi 
on  the  ground  of  his  makine  himself  King  or 
Messiah,  Luke  xxiii,  l-ft,  13*15.  The  wonto 
in  which  the  ecntence  was  given  were,  "  Thou 
shalt  go  to  the  cross."  The  person  who  waa 
subjected  to  this  punishment  was  then  deprived 
of  all  his  clothes  excepting  something  around 
the  loins.  In  this  state  of  nudity  he  was 
beaten,  sometimes  with  rods,  but  more  gene* 
rally  with  whips.  Such  was  the  severity  of 
this  flagellation,  that  numbers  died  under  it. 
Jesus  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  made  the 
subject  of  mockery  ;  but  insults  of  this  kind 
were  not  among  the  ordinary  atieiwlants  of 
crucifixion.  They  were  owing,  in  this  cassi 
merely  to  the  petulant  spirit  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  Matt,  xxvii^  29 ;  Mark  xv,  17 ;  John 
xix,  2,  5.  The  crimmal  havine  been  beaUa, 
was  subjected  to  the  iartker  suffering  of  bein^ 
obliged  to  carry  the  cross  himself  to  the  plane 
of  punishment,  which  was  commonly  a  hiH^ 
near  the  pubUa  way,  and  out  of  the  city.    Thv 
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Maee  of  eracifilion  at  JemtalMB  waa  a  hill  to 
&ie  Korth-weat  of  the  city.  The  eroas,  TBiyJg, 
mpostf  otherwise  called  the  unpropitioua  or 
infhmous  tree,  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood 
erected  perpendicularly,  and  interwcted  by 
another  at  right  unelea  near  the  top,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  letter  T.  The  crime  for  which 
the  person  snfiered  was  inscribed  on  the 
transverse  piece  near  the  top  of  the  peipen- 
dieular  one. 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  ancient  writers 
of  any  thing  on  which  the  feet  of  the  person 
crucined  rested.  Near  the  middle,  however,  of 
the  perpendicular  beam,  thero  projected  a  piece 
of  wood,  on  which  he  sat,  and  which  answered 
as  a  support  to  the  body,  since  the  weight  of 
the  body  might  otherwise  have  torn  away  the 
hands  from  the  nails  driven  through  them. 
The  cross,  which  was  erected  at  the  place  of 
punishment,  being  there  firmhr  fixed  in  the 
eround,  rarely  exceeded  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  victim,  perfectly  naked,  was  elevated  to 
the  small  projection  in  the  middle :  the  hands 
were  then  bound  by  a  rope  round  the  trans- 
verse beam,  and  nailed  through  the  palm. 

The  assertion  that  the  persons  who  suffered 
•ruoifixion  were  not  in  some  instances  fastened 
to  the  cross  by  nails  through  the  hands  and 
feet,  but  were  merely  bound  to  it  by  ropes, 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  any 
ancient  writer  whatever.  That  the  feet,  as 
well  as  the  hands,  were  fastened  to  the  cross 
by  means  of  nails,  is  expressly  asserted  in  the 
ploy  of  Plautus,  entitled  "  Moatellaria,"  com- 
paied  with  Tertullian  against  the  Jews,  and 
against  Marcion.  In  regard  to  the  nailing  of 
t&  feet,  it  may  be  farthermore  observed,  that 
Gregory  Nazianzen  has  asserted,  that  one  nail 
only  was  driven  through  both  of  them ;  but 
Cyprian,  (de  ftassume^)  who  had  been  a  personal 
witness  to  crucifixions,  and  is,  conseiquently, 
in  this  case,  the  better  authority,  slates,  on 
the  contrary,  that  two  nails  or  spikes  were 
driven,  one  through  each  foot.    The  crucified 

Serson  remained  suspended  in  this  way  till  he 
ied,  and  the  corpse  had  become  putrid.  While 
he  exhibited  any  signs  of  life,  he  was  watched 
by  a  guard ;  but  they  leA  him  when  it  appeared 
that  &  was  dead.  The  corpse  was  not  buried, 
except  by  express  permission,  which  was  some- 
times eranted  by  the  emperor  on  his  birth  day, 
but  only  to  a  very  few.  An  exception,  how- 
over,  to  this  general  practice  was  made  by  the 
Romans  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  on  account  of 
I>eut.  xxi,  2)2,  23 ;  and  in  Judea,  accordingly, 
crucified  persons  were  buried  on  the  same  day. 
When,  therefore,  there  was  not  a  prospect 'that 
they  would  die  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  executioners  hastened  the  extinction  of 
life,  by  kindling  a  fire  under  the  cross,  so  as  to 
saff  •rate  them  with  the  smoke,  or  bv  letting 
looo!  wild  beasts  upon  them,  or  by  breaking 
tlMii  bones  upon  the  cross  with  a  mallet,  as 
•poi.  an  anvil.  The  Jews,  in  the  times  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  namely,  while  they 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tJte  Romans, 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  criminal,  before 
the  commencement  of  his  sufferings,  a  medlcat- 
«t  drink  of  wine  and  myrrh,  Prov.  xxxi,  6. 


The  object  of  this  was  Id  produeeinloxieslmi, 
and  thereby  render  the  pains  of  the  crocifixiot 
less  sensible  to  the  soffeier.  This  bevertgt 
was  refused  by  the  Saviour  fer  the  obt  ioai 
reason,  that  he  chose  to  die  with  the  feculiiit 
of  his  mind  undisturbed  and  unclouded,  MaU. 
xxvii,  34;  Mark  xv,  23.  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  this  sort  of  drink,  which  was  probably 
offered  out  of  kindness,  was  different  Orom  Um 
vinegar  which  was  sufaaequently  offered  to  ibi 
Saviour  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  lotur 
was  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  denomi- 
nated potca,  and  was  a  common  drink  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  Luke  xxiii,  36; 
John  xix,  29. 

2.  Crucifixion  was  not  only  the  most  igoo' 
minions,  it  was  likewise  the  roost  cruel,  mode 
of  punishment :  so  very  much  so,  that  Ciceio 
is  justified  in  saying,  in  respect  to  crucifixion, 
"Ai   ociUiSf  tuirUmsqM  el  omni  cogiUdmt 
hemiiwm  rem^oendum  esse"     [That  it  ougitf 
neither  to  be  seen,  heard  of,  nor  even  thought  of 
by  men.]    The  sufferings  endured  by  a  pcrsoa 
on  whom  this  punishment  is  infiicted  arc  nar- 
rated  by  George  Gottlieb  Richter,  a  Gcxmao 
physician,  in  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Sayiour's 
Crucifixion."      The  position  of  the  body  is 
unnatural,  the  arms  being  extended  back,  and 
afanost  immovable.    In  case  of  the  least  dio- 
tion,  an  extremely  painful  sensation  is  experi* 
enced  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  pierced 
with  nailS|  and  in  the  back,  which  is  lacerated 
with  stripes.    The  nails,  being  driven  through 
the  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  abound 
in  nerves  and  tendons,  create  the  most  exquisite 
anguish.    The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  lo 
the  open  air  brings  on  an  infiammation,  wiiicb 
every  moment  increases  the  piognancy  of  the 
suffering.    In  those  parts  or  the  body  whicb 
are  distended  or    pressed,  more   blood  flows 
through  the  arteries  than  can  be  carried  back 
in  the  veins.  Th<iconse(|uence  is,  that  agreatei 
C|uantity  of  blood  finds  its  way  from  the  aorta 
into  the  head  and  stomach,  than  would  be  car- 
ried there  by  a  natural  and  undisturbed  circu* 
lation.    The  blood  vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen,  which  of  course  causes 
pain,  and  a  redness  of  the  face.     The  circum* 
stance  of  the  blood  being  impelled  in  more  than 
ordinary  quantities    into  the  stomach   is  as 
unfavourable  one  also,  because  it  is  thotpait 
of  the  system  which  not  only  admits  of  the 
blood  being  stationary,  but  is  peculiarly  expos* 
ed  to  mortification.    The  aorta,  not  being  at 
liberty  to  empty,  in  the  free  and  undisturbed 
way  as  formerly,  the  blood  which  it  receives 
from  the  lefl  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  unable 
to  receive  its  usual  quantity.    The  blood  of  the 
lungs,  therefore,  is  unable  to  find  a  free  circit* 
lation.      This  general  obstruction  extends  tts 
effects  likewise  to  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
consequence  is,  an  internal  excitement,  and  ex* 
ertion,  and  anxiety,  which  are  more  intolerable 
than  the  anguish  of  death  iuelf.     All  the  largt 
vessels  about  the  heart,  and  all  the  veins  and 
arteries  in  that  part  of  the  system,  on  a<«yMUtt 
of  the  accumulation  and  pressure  of  blood,  9n 
the  source  of  inexpressible  misery.     The  d^iM 
of  anguish  is  gradual  in  its  in«*reaae;  ana  tk* 
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cnenn  i8  ftbw  to  liTtt  umtef  it  cotft* 
imaaij  tdl  the  tkiid,  and  aoawtimes  till  tlw 
•eToM,  day.  Pilaie,  therefore,  being  surpria- 
«d  at  the  speedy  termination  of  the  SaYiour'e 
Mfe,  iiupund  in  reapect  to  the  tmth  of  it  of  the 
cemarkkn  himaeif,  who  commanded  the  aoldien, 
Mark  xr,  44w  In  order  to  brine  their  life  to  a 
nott  speedy  termination,  to  that  they  might 
be  hirwd  on  the  aame  day,  the  bonee  of  the 
two  thierea  were  broken  with  malleta,  John 
zix,  31-37 ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  thia  point 
is  Kspea  to  Jesaa,  namely,  whether  he  was 
Rally  dead,  or  whether  he  had  merely  fallen 
into  A  swoon,  a  soldier  thrust  his  lance  into 
his  side :  but  no  signs  of  life  appeared,  John 
xix,  3l47. 

3.  Our  Saviour  says,  that  whoeoerer  will  be 
kit  disciple  must  talce  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Uffl,  MaiL  ZTi,  S4 :  by  which  is  meant,  that 
Us  diaeiples  must  be  willing  to  suffer  for  him, 
is  any  way  in  which  God,  in  the  ccmrse  of  his 
proTidence,  may  call  them  to  suffer;  even  to 
CBdsR  martyrdom,  if  called  to  it.  The  cross 
ii  also  often  put  for  the  whole  of  Christ's  snf* 
^n»9,  H^b.  ft.  16 ;  Heb.  xti,  2 ;  and  the  doc- 
trine lif  his  perfect  atonement,  (HI.  tI,  14. 

CROWN  is  a  term  properly  taken  for  a  cap 
»f  state  worn  on  the  heads  of  sovereign  princes, 
■s  a  marir  of  regal  dignity.  In  Scripture  there 
is  frpqtieni  mention  made  of  crowns ;  and  the 
K  of  them  seems  to  have  been  very  common 
amon^  th*  Hebrews.  The  hieh  priest  wore  a 
Cfown,  which  was  girt  about  his  mitre,  or  the 
hver  part  of  his  bonnet,  and  was  tied  about 
his  liead.  On  the  forepart  was  a  plate  of  ^Id, 
vitb  these  words  engraved  on  it :  "  Holiness 
tothe  Lord,"  Exod.  xxviii,  36 ;  xxix,  6.  New- 
named  persons  of  both  sexes  wore  crowns  upon 
tbeir  wedding  day,  Cant,  iii,  11 ;  and,  alluoing 
to  this  custom,  it  is  said  that  when  Gkid  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  Jewish  nation,  he  put 
*  beautifnl  crown  upon  their  head,  Ezekiel 
iti.  li  The  first  crowns  were  no  more  than 
a  bandelet  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  be- 
liind,  as  we  sec  it  still  represented  on  medals, 
if-  Afterward,  they  consisted  of  two  bande- 
^ :  by  degrees,  they  took  branches  of  trees  of 
^▼ers  kinds,  &c  ;  at  length  they  added  flowers ; 
ind  Claodios  Saturn inus  says  there  was  not  any 
plant  of  which  crowns  had  not  been  made. 

There  was  always  a  difference,  either  in 
Bauer  or  form,  between  the  crowns  of  kings 
and  great  men,  and  those  of  private  persons. 
The  crown  of  a  king  was  generally  a  white 
CHiH  bound  about  his  forehead,  the  extremities 
Ybereof  being  tied  behind  the  head,  fell  back 
»  the  neck.  Sometimes  they  were  made  of 
enU  lisaoe,  adorned  with  jewels.  That  of  the 
/(vish  high  priest,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
^  vhich  we  nare  any  description,  was  a  fillet 
^  sold  placed  upon  his  forehead,  and  tied  with 
JnLhon  of  a  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure  blue. 
pK  crown,  mitre,  and  diadem,  royal  fillet  and 
^ra.  are  freouently  confounded.  Urowns  were 
K««>^ed  on  kin^  and  princes,  as  the  principal 
"^As  of  their  dignity.  David  took  the  crown 
jfjbc  king  of  the  Ammonites  fiwm  off  his 

^*^-  the  crown  weighed  a  talent  of  gold,  and 

*A<  moRover  enriched  with  jewds,  9  Sam. 


xti,  30;  1  Chnm.  zx,  8.  The  Amalddte  vhD 
valued  himaelf  on  killine  Saul,  brooght  thk 
prinee'a  crown  unto  David,  ^  Sam.  i,  10.  The 
crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  younf 
King  Joaioh,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
oeople,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  bv  then^ 
S  Chron.  xxiii,  11.  Baruch  says  that  the  idole 
of  the  Babylonians  wore  goMen  crowns,  Barueh 
vi,  9.  GUieens,  too,  wore  diadems  among  the 
Pereians.  King  Ahasuerus  honoured  Vashti 
with  this  mark  of  power ;  and,  after  her  divorce, 
the  same  fiivour  was  mated  to  Esther,  chap, 
ii,  17.  The  elders,  in  Kev.  iv,  10,  are  s.iid  to 
'^oast  their  crowns  before  the  throne."  The 
allusion  is  here  to  the  tributary  kings  depend- 
ent upon  tho  Roman  emperors.  Herod  took 
off  his  diadem  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  tiH 
ORlered  to  replace  it.  Tiridates  did  homage  to 
Nero  by  laying  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at  the 
foot  of  his  statue. 

Pilate's  guard  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
placed  it  on  the  headof  Jesns  Christ,  Matt,  xxvii, 
S9,  with  an  intention  to  insult  him,  under  the 
character  of  the  king  of  the  Jews.  See  Thorm. 
In  a  figurative  sense,  a  crown  signifies  honour, 
splendour,  or  dignity,  Lam.  v,  lo ;  Phil,  iv,  1 ; 
and  is  also  used  for  reward,  because  conquerore^ 
in  the  Ghrecian  games,  were  crowned,  1  Corin- 
thians ix,  25. 

CRYSTAL,  Tx^p.  TWb  word  is  translated 
"crystal"  in  Ezek.  i,  33;  and  "frost,"  Gen. 
XXXI,  40;  Job  xxxvii,  10;  Jeremiah  xxxvi,  30; 
and  *'iee,"  Job  vi,  16;  xxxviii,  20;  Psalm 
oxlvii,  17;  «p<^«XX«(,  Rev.  iv,  € ;  xxii,  1.  Cry»> 
tal  is  supposed  to  have  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  ice.  The  Greek  word,  Kptfcr«XXa(,  is 
formed  from  n^it,  iee^  and  tfraXitnro/itfi,  io  eimcrisU. 
The  word,  notar ,  is  translated  crystal^  in  Job 
xxviii,  17.  Dr.  Qood  observes,  "'We  are  not 
certain  of  the  exact  signification,  farther  than 
that  it  denotes  some  perfectly  transparent  and 
hyaline  gem." 

CUBIT,  a  measure  used  among  tho  aneienti. 
Tlie  Hebrews  call  it  noK,  th/t  molkir  of  iOktr 
measures :  in  Greek  ir^^vf.  A  cubit  originally 
was  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  middle  finger:  this  is  the  fourth  pan 
of  a  well  propNortioned  man's  stature.  The 
common  cubit  is  eighteen  inches.  The  He- 
brew cubit,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland 
and  M.  Pelletier,  is  twenty-one  inches;  but 
othera  fix  it  at  eighteen  inches.  The  Talmu- 
dists  okoerve,  that  the  Hebrew  cubit  was  larger 
by  one  quarter  than  the  Roman.  Lewis  Car 
pellus  and  others  have  asserted  that  there  wefs 
two  sorts  of  cubits  among  the  Hebrews :  one 
sacred,  the  other  common ;  the  sacred  contain- 
ing three  feet,  the  common  containing  a  foM 
and  a  half  Moses  assigns  to  the  Levites  a 
thousand  sacred  cubits  of  land  round  about 
their  cities,  Num.  xxxt,  4 ;  and  in  the  next 
verse  he  gives  them  two  thousand  eommon 
ones.  The  opinion,  however,  is  very  jyrobabte, 
that  the  cubit  varied  in  different  districts  and 
cities,  and  at  different  times,  &c. 

CUCUMBER,  s«Mer;>,  oino(,  euewmis,  Num. 
xi,  5,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  very  common  in  our 
gardens.  Tournefort  mentions  six  kinds,  of 
which  the  white  and  green  are  most "" — *^ 
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Tliqr  <IM  very  pfetnifol  in  tbft<ait»  tspecSallf 
in  Egy]H,  and  much  superior  to  own,  Maittei, 
ill  d^cribiiig  the  vegetable!  which  the  modern 
Ggyptiant  have  tor  food,  telU  as,  tltat  melons, 
encumbsrs,  and  onions  are  the  most  com- 
mon;  and  GeUius  and  Alptnus  describe  the 
B^^ptian  cucumbers  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  of  more  easy  digestion  thail  the 
European. 

CuLDEES,  a  body  of  religious,*  who  chiefly 
resided  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  isles.  The  name  has  been  also  writ- 
ten Keldees  and  Kyldces.  \(arious  etymons 
^are  been  given  of  it.  Two  of  these  seem  to 
liaTe  superior  claims  to  attention.  It  may  be 
dnduoed  either  from  Irish  eeile^  or,  gilU^  a  serv- 
ant, and  Z>e,  />ia,  Gkxl ;  or  from  euU^  ^^^i  in 
Welsh  celf  a  sequestered  comer,  a  retreat.  The 
latter  seems  to  derive  support  from  the  esta- 
blished sense  of  kily  retamed  in  the  names  of 
■o  many  places,  which,  in  an  early  age,  have 
been  consecrated  to  relij^on.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Christianity  had  found  its*  way 
wto  Scotland  before  the  close  of  the  second 
•entury ;  and  that  it  continued  to  be  professed 
by  a  few  scattered  individuals  even  before  the 
arrival  of  Ninian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
Bnt  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
religious  societies  observing  tiparticular  insti- 
tute, till  the  year  563,  when  Columba  landed 
in  Hii,  or  lona ;  which,  in  honour  of  him,  was 
•Aer  ward  called  I-colun^kiU;  that  is,  the  isle  of 
Colum.  or  Columba,  of  the  cells.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  A.  D.  521 ;  end,  after  founding  many 
seminaries  of  religion  there,  prompted  by  eeal 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  set  sail  for 
Scotland  witli  twelve  companions.  According 
to  Bede,  having  converted  the  northern  Picts, 
he  received  from  Brudi,  their  king,  the  island 
of  Hii  in  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
m^  a  monastery.  Here  he  almost  constanUv 
resided  till  the  year  597,  when  he  died.  He 
made  occasional  visits  to  tlie  mainland,  pro- 
ceeding even  as  far  as  to  Inverness:  also  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  held  in  high  estimation. 
As  he  was  himself  much  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  taught  his  disciples 
to  confirm  their  doctrines  oy  testimonies 
brought  from  this  unpolluted  fountain,  and 
declared  that  only  to  oe  the  divine  counsel 
which  he  found  there.  His  followers,  faithful 
to  his  instruction,  "  would  receive  those  things 
only  which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets,  Evangelists,  and  Apostles,  dili- 
gently oDservin?  the  works  of  piety  and  puri- 
ty." They  lived,  indeed,  according  to  a  certain 
institute,  which,  it  is  said,  was  composed  by 
their  venerable  instructer.  But  there  was  this 
remarkable  distinction  between  them  and  those 
■ocicties  properly  called  monastic,  that  they 
were  not  associated  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  this  rule.  While  they  seem  to 
have  reckoned  something  of  this  kind  neces- 
•ary  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  for  the 
attainment  or  habits  of  diligence,  their  great 
design  was,  by  the  instruction  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  to  train  them  up  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Hence  it  has  been  justly 
Ohttrvsd,  that  the  Coldean    fraternities  may 


properly  ha  viewad  as  oellegBS  than  ai 
monastenea;  as  being  in  frict,  tbt  aeroinariei 
of  the  cfaureh  both  in  North  Brkain  uid  in 
Ireland.  There  were  also  Cuideea  in  Walei; 
and,  for  many  ages,  the  Christians  of  thst 
country  hekl  the  same  doctrines,  and  observed 
the  same  rites,  with  their  Scottish  and  Iririi 
bwthren.  The  presbyters  not  only  acted  ss 
the  ministers  of  rdigion  to  those  in  their  vici- 
nity, but  were  stiU  instructing  others,  and  seod- 
'ms  forth  missionaries  whenever  they  had  a 
call,  or  any  prospect  of  success. 

3.  In  each  regular  establi^ment  of  the  Col- 
dees,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  twelve 
brethren,  with  one  who  presided  over  them. 
Their  ecclesiastical  government  has  been  view* 
ed  as  materially  the  same  with  the  Presbyteriao. 
Their  president,  or  abbot,  was  not  a  bishop, 
but  a  presbyter;  to  whose  authority,  as  we  learn 
from  oede,  even  the  bishops  of  the  district  were 
snbiect.  In  their  meetings,  all  matters  were 
settled  by  plurality  of  voices.  The  memben 
of  this  council  had  the  general  designation  of 
stntores^  or  elders.  To  them,  collectively,  l»- 
longed  the  trial  of  the  gifts  of  those  who  had 
been  educated  in  their  seminaries,  when  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  public  ministry ; 
from  them  they  received  ordination  and  mis* 
sion,  and  to  them  they  were  amenable  in  the 
discharge  of  their  omce.  Those  whom  they 
thus  employed  are,  by  ancient  writers,  often 
denominated  bishops.  But  that  they  attached 
to  this  designation  no  dimity  superior  to  that 
of  presbyter,  appears  incontrovertible  from 
their  being  afterward  called  to  account,  and 
sometimes  censured  by  the  fraternity.  It  hat 
been  asserted  by  the  friends  of  diocesan  episeo- 
peu;y,  that  a  bishop  must  always  have  resided 
at  lona  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  ordination. 
But  there  is  not  tne  slightest  evidence  of  this. 
The  contrary  appears  from  all  the  records  of 
these  early  ages.  We  learn  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  that  '*  there  was  always  an  abbot  at 
Hii,  but  no  bishop."  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
those  who  were  first  acknowlcd^d  as  bishops 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  were 
indeed  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  there,  were  not  only  trained  up  at 
lona,  but  received  all  their  authority  from  the 
council  of  seniors  in  that  island.  This  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  Corman,  the  bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  as  well  as  Aidan,  Finan,  and 
Colman,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  this 
mission.  From  the  testimony  of  Bede,  it  is 
evident  that  by  means  of  Scottish  missionaries, 
or  of  those  whom  they  had  instructed  and 
ordained,  not  only  the  Northumbrians,  but  the 
Middle-Angles,  the  Mercians  and  East-Saxons, 
all  the  way  to  the  river  Thames,  that  is,  the 
inhabitants  of  by  far  the  matest  part  of  the 
country  now  called  England,  were  converted  to 
Christianity  ;  and  for  some  time  acknowledgid 
subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  Scots.  The  latter  lost  their  infloeaca 
merely  because  their  missionaries  chose  rather 
to  give  up  their  charges  than  to  submit  to  tk 
prevailing  influence  of  the  church  of  RomMo 
which  the  Saxons  of  the  west  and  of  Kent  Ma 
subjected  ifaemseltM. 
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ihtm  iktir  mode  of  gOT«nini6nt  to  the  frieMU 
of  tka  cfawvh  of  Roitte.  In  Eagland,  in  a  very 
mtif  period,  the  adherenta  of  the  P<^Mh  inio> 
liMury  Angnatine  were  viewed  by  (bedeleg nie» 
from  lona  in  tiie  light  of  henstioa.  They 
eeeoidiA^y  relViaed  to  hold  oommunion  with 
iheoi.  Maucn  were  carried  ao  high  in  avp- 
PMt  of  the  Roman  authority  in  the  aynod  of 
ouooeschoich,  now  Whitby,  in  EnsbuMi,  A. 
D.  <k*:2,  that  Colman,  the  Seottiah  biahop  of 
Lindisfame,  left,  hia  biahopiie,  and  with  his 
adheienu  ituimed  to  Scotland.  Thua,  aa  Bede 
iafixrina  ua,  "the  Catholio  inatttution  daily 
iDcreaaing,  all  the  Soota  who  xcaided  among 
the  Angwa,  either  conformed  to  them  or  lO- 
Utraed  to  their  own  country."  It  waa  decreed 
in  the  council  of  Cealh3rthe»  A.  D.  8I61,  that  no 
Scottish  priest  should  be  allowed  Co  porform 
uij  duty  of  his  function  in  England.  But  iR 
Scoiland  the  Culdean  doctrine  hiS  taken  deeper 
root;  and,  although  equally  offensive  to  the 
tuuuies  of  Borne,  Kept  ita  ground  for  several 
ccQiuriea.  The  Popish  writers  theroselvea  cele- 
brate the  piety,  the  purity,  the  humility,  and 
tfta  the  learning,  of  the  Culdeea;  but  while 
tWy  were  displeased  with  the  simplicity,  or 
«h.at  tlk^y  deemed  the  barbarism,  of  their  wor- 
ship, ibey  charged  them  with  various  deviations 
from  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  waa 
Qot  the  least  of  these,  that  they  did  not  observe 
Easier  at  the  proper  time.  They  did  not  ac- 
knowledge aoricuiar  confession ;  they  rejected 
peatince  and  authoritative  absolution ;  they 
iiutie  DO  use  of  chrism  in  baptism;  confirma- 
tion was  unknown;  they  opposed  the  doctrine 
o( Cue  real  presence;  they  withstood  the  idol- 
aircms  worsnip  of  saints  and  angels,  dedicating 
•21  their  churches  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  they 
denied  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation ; 
ihey  were  enemies  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
ibems.^lres  living  in  the  married  state.  (Joe 
svecping  charge  brought  against  them  is,  that 
^  preferred  their  own  opwioos  to  "  the  ata- 
UK«  of  the  holy  fathers." 

4.  The  Scots,  having  received  the  Chriatian 
&itb  by  the  labours  of  the  Culdees,  long  with- 
c&od  the   errors    and    usurpations  of  Rome. 
It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  their 
inSuence   began   to  decline.      The   difference 
between  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  England 
*^  those  of  the  same  description  in  ScoQond. 
boUi  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge  and 
Dora!  conduct,  is  generally  considerea  to  be 
very  striking.     Some  writers,  whose  attention 
has  b?en  arrested  by  this  singular  circumstance, 
Old  who  could  not  be  influenced  by  local  at- 
tarhments,  have  ascribed  the  disparity  to  the 
f^irt  influence,  however  remote  it  may  seem, 
of  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the  Culdees. 
^otvithstandinjg  their  great  disinterestedness 
•0(1  diligence  m  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
^o^andj  these  good  men,  it  has  been  remark- 
ed, within  thirty  yean  after  the  commencement 
tf  (heir  mission,  were  obliged  to  five  way  to 
the  idherents  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  3cou,  it 
■cotainly  known,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their 
■ham  nr  more  than  seven   centuries,  and 
^Mi  la  have  atill  retained  their  predilection 


Ibr  tho  tlocHriMi  and  nodaa  whieh  ihey  M 
•arly  received. 

CUMMIN,  f«d,  Isaiah  xzvui,  35,  27 ; 
«if  uwv,  Matt,  zxiii,  23.  This  is  an  umbollifbr- 
OMB  plant,  in  appearance  resembling  fennel,  but 
amaUer.  lu  aeeda  have  a  bitterish  warm  Uuta^ 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  noi  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind.  An  essential  oil  is 
obtained  from  them  by  distillation.  The  Jews 
sowed  it  in  their  fields,  and  when  ripe  threshed 
out  the  seeds  with  a  rod,  laaiah  xxviii,  25,  27. 
The  Malteae  aow  it,  and  collect  the  seeds  in 
the  same  manner. 

CUP.  This  word  is  taken  in  a  twofold  sense ; 
proper,  and  figurative.  In  a  proper  aense,  it 
aignifiea  a  veaael,  aoch  as  people  drink  out  of 
at  meals,  Gkn.  xl,  13.  It  was  anciently  the  cu»> 
tom,  at  great  entertainments,  for  the  governor 
of  the  feast  to  appoint  to  each  of  his  guests  the 
kind  and  proportion  of  wine  which  they  were 
to  drink,  and  what  he  had  thus  appointed  them 
it  was  deemed  a  breach  of  good  manners  either 
to  refuse  or  not  to  drink  up;  hence  a  man's 
cup,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors,  came 
to  sienify  the  portion,  whether  of  good  or  evil, 
which  happens  to  him  in  this  world.  Thus,  to 
dnnk  "  the  cup  of  trembling,"  or  of  "  the  fury 
of  the  Lord,"  is  to  be  afflicted  with  sore  and 
terrible  judgments,  Isaiah  li,  17 ;  Jeremiah  xxv, 
1^29 ;  Psalm  Ixxv,  8.  What  Christ  means 
by  the  expression,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  since  in  two  remarkable  passages, 
Luke  xxii,  42,  and  John  xviii,  II,  he  nas  been 
his  own  interpreter.  LetAaU  poculum  bibere^ 
"  to  drink  the  deadly  cup,"  or  cup  of  death, 
was  a  conunon  phrase  among  tlie  Jews ;  and 
from  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  our 
Lord  borrowed  it 

Cup  of  Bi.£ssino,  1  Corinth,  x,  IG,  is  that 
which  was  blessed  in  entertainments  of  ceremo- 
ny, or  solemn  services ;  or,  rather,  a  cup  over 
which  God  was  blessed  for  having  furnisoed  ita 
contents;  that  is,  for  giving  to  men  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  Last  Supper, 
blessed  the  cup,  and  gave  it  to  each  of  bis  Apos- 
tles to  drink,  Luke  xxii,  20. 

Cup  op  Salvation,  Psalm  cxvi,  13,  a  phrase 
of  nearly  the  same  import  as  the  former,  a  cup 
of  thanksgiving,  of  blessing  the  Lord  for  his 
aavine  mercies.  We  see,  m  2  Mace,  vi,  27, 
that  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  in  their  festivals  for 
deliverance,  offered  cups  of  salvation.  The 
Jews  have  at  this  day  cups  of  thanksgiving, 
which  are  blessed,  in  their  marriage  ceremonies, 
and  in  entertainments  made  at  the  circumcision 
of  their  children.  Some  commentators  think 
that  "  the  cup  of  salvation"  was  a  libation  of 
wine  poured  on  the  victim  sacrificed  on  thanks- 
giving occasions,  according  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, Exod.  xxix,  40. 

CURSE  To  curse,  signifies  to  imprecate, 
to  call  for  mischief  upon,  or  wish  evil  to,  any 
one.  Noah  cursed  his  grandson  Canaan,  Grcn. 
ix,  25 :  Jacob  cursed  the  fury  of  his  two  sons. 
Gkn.  xUx,  7 :  Moses  enjoins  tne  people  of  Israel 
to  denounce  curses  against  the  viola lers  of  the 
law,  Deut.  xxvii,  15,  16,  &o.  Joshua  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  him  who  shoukl  under- 
take to  rebuild  Jericho.     These  curses  wem 
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■neli  u  wen  either  ofdained  by  God  himwlf, 
and  pronounGed  by  men  under  the  influence  of 
k»  Spirit  j  or  thev  were  predictions  of  certain 
evils  which  woulcf  happen  to  individuals,  or  to 
a  people,  uttered  in  tne  form  of  imprecations. 
They  were  not  the  effects  of  passion,  impa- 
tience, or  rcTenge*,  and,  therefore,  were  not 
things  condemned  by  Qod  in  his  law,  like  the 
cursing  mentioned,  Exodus  xxi,  17,  xxii,  26, 
Leviticus  xix,  14. 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of 
Nimrod,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah,  and 
Sabteclia;  and  the  grandfather  of  Sheba  and 
Dedan.  The  posterity  of  Cush,  spread  over 
great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  called 
Cushim,  or  Cushites ;  and  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  in  our  Bible,  Ethiopians.    • 

Cush,  Cutha,  Cuthea,  Cusban,  Ethiora, 
Land  of  CusA^  the  country  or  countries  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Cush ;  whose  first  plant- 
ations were  on  the  gulf  of  Persia,  in  that  part 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Cbuzestan, 
and  from  whence  they  spread  over  India  and 
great  part  of  Arabia ;  particularly  its  western 
part,  on  the  ooa^t  of  the  Red  Sea;  invaded 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Hyc-Sos,  or  shep- 
herd-kings ;  and  thence  passed,  as  well  proba- 
bly as  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandcl,  into 
Central  Africa,  and  first  peopled  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
parts  farther  to  toe  south  aiod  west.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  Ethiopia  in  our 
Bible,  for  all  the  countries  peopled  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Cush,  and  the  almost  exclusive  appli- 
cation of  the  same  term  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  lo  the  before  mentioned  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  have  involved  some  portions  of 
both  sacred  and  profane  history  in  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion.  The  first  country  which 
bore  this  name,  and  which  was  doubtless  the 
original  settlement,  was  that  which  is  described 
by  moses  as  encompassed  by  the  river  Gihon, 
or  Gyndes;  which  encircles  a  great  part  of  the 
province  of  Chuzestan  in  Persia.  In  process 
of  time,  the  increasing  family  spread  over  the 
vast  territory  of  India  and  Arabia  :  the  whole 
of  which  tract,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  borders 
of  E^ypt,  then  became  the  land  of  Cush,  or 
Asiatic  Ethiopia,  the  Cusha  Dweepa  witkin,  of 
Hindoo  geography.  Until  dispossessed  of  this 
country,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  by  the  posterity 
of  Abraham,  the  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites, 
they,  by  a  fonher  dispersion,  passed  over  into 
Africa ;  which,  in  its  turn,  became  the  land  of 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  the  Cusha  Dtoeepa  wUkoui^ 
of  the  Hindoos :  the  only  country  so  understood 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera. 
Even  from  this  last  refuge,  they  were  compelled, 
by  the  influx  of  fresh  seulers  from  Arabia, 
^gypt,  and  Canaan,  to  extend  their  migra- 
tions still  farther  westward,  into  the  heart  of 
the  African  continent ;  where  only  in  the 
woolly-headed  negro,  the  genuine  Cushite  is 
to  be  found. 

Herodotus  relates  that  Xerxe»  had,  in  the 
army  prepared  for  his  Grecian  expedition,  both 
Oriental  and  African  Ethiopians:  and  adds, 
that  they  resembled  each  other  in  every  out- 
vaid  circumstance  except  their  hair ;    that  of 


the  Aaiatio  EddopiaiiB  being  long  and  strais|te 
while  the  hair  or  those  of  Africa  was  cumA 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  and  leads  ic 
the  question,  How  cane  this  singular  distine* 
tion  between  people  of  the  same  stocks  Did 
it  arise  from  cnange  of  climate  and  of  habiut 
or  from  some  original  difference  in  a  particular 
branch  of  the  great  family  of  Cash  1  The  for- 
mer appears  by  far  the  more  probable.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  people  descended  from  a  coni> 
mon  parent  should  naturally  be  distinguished 
by  such  a  peculiar  difference;  but  that  it  might 
be  acquired  by  change  of  soil  and  condition, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  We  havs 
somethine  ^  exactly  analogous  to  it,  in  the 
change  which  the  hair  of  animals  undergoes 
when  removed  from  their  native  state.  Bui 
a  modem  writer  has  furnished  us  with  a  faat 
which  will  go  farther  than  either  theory  ov 
analogy.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Man,  relates,  on  theais> 
thority  of  Dr.  S.  S.  smith,  of  the  negroes  settled 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  United  States 
of  America^  that  the  field-slaves,  who  live  on 
the  plantations,  and  retain  pretty  nearl)r  the 
rude  manners  of  their  African  progenitors, 
preserve  in  the  third  generation  much  of  their 
original  structure,  though  their  features  ate 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  those  of  imported 
slaves.  But  the  domestic  servants  of  the  saiai 
race,  who  are  treated  with  lenity,  and  whose 
condition  is  little  different  from  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  white  people,  in  tJie  third  gene- 
ration have  the  nose  raised,  the  mouth  and  lips 
of  moderate  size,  the  eyes  lively  and  sparkling, 
and  often  the  whole  composition  of  the  features 
extremely  agreeable.  "The  hair  grows  sen* 
siblv  longer  in  each  succeeding  race,  and  ex- 
tencls  to  three,  four,  and  sometimes  to  six  or 
eight  inches.'' 

About  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Hero* 
dotus,  in  his  second  book  which  treats  of  Eg3rpt, 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Ethiopia;  mean- 
ing exclusively  the  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  (and  indeed  from  that 
time  forward,)  by  Ethiopia,  was  meant,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  countries  soutii  of  Egypt, 
Uien  but  imperfectly  known :  of  one  of  which, 
that  Candace  was  queen  whose  eunuch  was 
baptized  by  Philip. 

From  a  review  of  the  history  of  this  remaik> 
able  people,  we  may  see  that  those  writers  must 
necessarily  be  wrong  who  would  confine  the 
Ethiopians  to  either  Arabia  or  Africa.    Many 
parts  of  Scripture  history  cannot  poasibly  be 
understood,  without  supposing  them  to  navv 
settlements   in   both ;    which   Herodotus   ex 
prcssly  asserts  was  the  case.    In  fine,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  the  times  of  the  prophets 
and  during  the  transactions  recorded  in  the 
second  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  the 
Cushites,  still  retaining  a  pat^  of  their  ancien* 
territories  in  Arabia,  had  cr  Of .jed  the  Rfd  Sea 
in  ^reat  numbers,  and  obta.nQd  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  Africa ;  where,  beine:,  in  a  farther 
course  of  time,  altogether  expdled  from  ths 
east  by  the  Ishmaelites^  dec,  their  remains  are 
now  concentrated.    It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Cushites  probably  at  the  timaal 
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eoJouBB  Mto  MTerml  other  Jputsi  pactieulariy 
Id  FbemcuL,  Cotclus»  wxl  Unooe;  when^  in 
fneas  of  time,  they  became  blended  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  those  conatries,  the  &mi* 
lies  of  Javan,  Meshek,  and  Tubal,  and  their 
distimuire  chaFSder  totally  lost. 

CYPR£SS,  nrin,  Isa.  xliv,  14;  and  cvrifM»- 
•■(,  Ecdoa.  zxIt,  13;  1,  10;  a  large  evergreen 
vnt.  The  wood  is  fragrant,  Tery  compact, 
•ad  heavy.  It  scarcely  ever  rota,  decays,  or 
it  worm-eaten ;  for  which  reason  the  ancients 
■■ed  lo  make  the  statues  of  their  gods  with  it. 
The  oaperishable  chests  which  contain  the 
%yptian  mummies  were  of  cypress.  The 
esifes  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  which  had 
tasted  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to  that  of 
Pope  Eogene  IV,  that  is  to  say,  clcren  hundred 
feais,  were  of  cypress,  and  had  in  that  time 
fliffeied  no  deeay.  But  Ccbius  thinks  that 
Isaiah  speaks  of  the  ilex,  a  kind  of  oak ;  and 
Biabop  LiOWth,  that  the  pine  is  intended.  The 
cypress,  however,  was  more  frequently  used, 
SDd  more  fit  for  the  purpose  which  the  prophet 
nentions,  than  either  of  these  trees. 

CYPRUS;  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
aean,  attuaied  between  Cilicia  and  Syria.  Its 
iababitanu  were  plunged  in  all  manner  of 
loxonr  and  debauchery.  Their  principal  deity 
was  Venus.  The  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas 
issded  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  A.  D.  44,  Acts 
xiii,  4.  While  they  continued  at  Salamis,  they 
Mcacbed  Jesus  Christ  in  tlte  Jewish  synagogues ; 
uofQ  thence  they  visited  all  the  cities  of  the 
iabod,  preaching  the  Gk>spel.  At  Papbos,  they 
fimnd  Bar- Jesus,  a  false  prophet,  with  Sergius 
Panlus,  the  governor:  Paul  struck  Bar- Jesus 
vith  blindness;  and  the  proconsul  embraced 
Chhstisnity.  Some  time  alter,  Barnabas  went 
•eain  into  this  island  with  John,  somamed 
nadc.  Acts  xv,  39.  Barnabas  is  considered  as 
the  principal  Apostle,  and  first  bishop,  of  Cy- 
pna;  where  it  is  said  he  was  martyred,  being 
nosed  to  death  by  the  Jews  of  Salamis. 

CYRENE  was  a  city  of  Lybia  in  Africa, 
vhich,  as  it  was  the  principal  city  of  that  pro- 
vince, gave  to  it  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.  This 
otf  was  once  so  powerful  as  to  contend  with 
Canhage  for  preeminence.  In  profane  writers, 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  £>atosthe- 
tes  the  mathematician,  and  Callimachus  the 
poet;  and  in  holy  writ,  of  Simon^  whom  the 
Ws  compelled  to  bear  our  Saviour's  cross, 
Matt  xxTii,  22;  Luke  xxiii,  26.  At  Cyrene 
nsided  many  Jews,  a  great  part  of  whom 
caibraced  the  Christian  religion;  but  others 
^poaed  it  with  much  obstinacy.  Among  the 
Qost  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  Luke 
ledums  those  of  this  province,  who  had  a  syna- 
SDSue  at  Jerosalem,  and  excited  the  people 
^aiint  St.  Stephen,  Acts  xi,  20. 

CYRENlUd,  ^vemor  of  Syria,  Luke  ii,  1, 
y  Great  difficulties  have*  been  raised  on  the 
^Rtory  of  the  taxing  under  Cyrenins,  for  the 
^£tnnt  solutions  or  which  we  must  refer  to  the 


^kBM.vbe  observed  on  the  passage  in  Luke 
■ili^ That  the  word  «i«o«/ifrf?,  rendered  all  Ikt 
^*^  sometimes  signifies  the  whole  of  a  cc  tn- 


Iff.  fBgim,  or  dislriel,  as  perhsm  Acta  zi,  9^ 
and  esitainly  Luke  xxi,  26.  The  exprankB, 
"  all  the  country,"  is  peculiarly  proper  in  tfaii 
place,  because  Galilee,  as  well  as  Judea,  wai 
included,  and  perhaps  all  other  parts  in  which 
were  Jews.  The  word  dmypafii,  which  is  ren- 
dered t^zingf  should  have  been  translated  «»- 
rolmon^ ;  as  a  taxation  did  not  always  really 
follow  such  emohnent,  though  such  enrolment 
generally  preceded  a  taxation.  The  diffieuky 
of  the  passage  ia  in  the  word  »^n»,  jUrsi,  bo* 
cause,  ten  or  eleven  years  after,  there  was 
actually  a  taxation,  whKh,  as  a  decisive  mark 
of  subjection  to  the  Romfm  power,  was  very 
mortifying  to  the  Jewish  nation.  To  this 
taxation  Gamaliel  alludes,  "  Judas  of  Galilee 
rose  up  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,"  Acts  v,  37, 
when  mobs  and  riota  were  frequent  under  pre- 
tence of  liberty. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  may  be  combined 
in  the  following  order,  which  is  probably  not 
far  from  its  true  import :  "  In  those  days  Ciesar 
Augustus^"  who  was  displeased  with  the  con- 
duct of  Herod,  and  wished  him  to  feel  his 
dependence  on  the  Roman  empire,  "  issued  a 
decree  that  the  whole  land"  of  Judea  "  should 
be  enrolled,"  as  well  persons  as  possessions, 
that  the  true  state  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
families,  and  their  property,  might  be  known 
and  recorded.  Accordingly,  *' all  were  en- 
rolled," but  the  taxation  did  not  immediately 
follow  the  enrolment,  because  Augustus  was 
reconciled  to  Herod  ;  and  this  accounts  for  tho 
silence  of  Josephus  on  an  assessment  not  car- 
ried into  effect.  "  And  this  was  the  first  assess- 
ment (or  enrolment)  of  Cyrenins,  governor  of 
Syria.  And  all  went  to  be  enrolled,  each  to  his 
own  city ;"  and,  as  the  emperor's  order  was 
urgent,  and  Cyrenius  was  known  to  be  active 
in  the  despatch  of  business,  even  Mary,  though 
far  advanced  "  in  her  pregnancy,  went  with 
Joseph,  and  while  they  waited"  for  their  turn  to 
be  enrolled,  "Mary  was  delivered  of  Jesus.*' 
It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  Mary  had 
some  small  landed  estate,  for  which  her  appear- 
ance was  necessary.  Jesus,  therefore,  was 
enrolled  with  Mary  and  Joseph,  as  Julian  tho 
Apostate  expressly  says. 

An  officer  bein^  sent  from  Rome  to  enrol 
and  assess  the  subiects  of  a  king,  implied  that 
such  a  king  was  dependent  on  the  Roman  em- 
peror, and  demonstrates  that  the  sceptre  was 
departed  from  Judah.  This  occurrence,  added 
to  the  alarm  of  Herod  on  the  inquiry  of  the 
Magi  respecting  the  birthplace  of  tne  Messiah, 
might  sumciently  exasperate  Herod,  not  merely 
to  slay  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  but  to  every 
act  of  cruelty.  Hence,  afler  such  an  occur- 
rence, all  Jerusalem  might  well  be  alarmed 
with  Herod,  Matt,  ii,  3 ;  and  the  priests,  dec, 
study  caution  in  their  answers  to  him.  This 
occurrence  would  quicken  tho  attention  of  all 
who  expected  temporal  redemption  in  Israel, 
as  it  would  extremely  mortify  every  Jewish 
national  feeling. 

The  overruling  providence  of  God  appoint* 
ed,  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  theni 
should  be  a  public,  authentic,  and  general  pro- 
duction of  titles,  pedigrees,  &c,  which  should 
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pmre  that  Jesas  tras  liescencled  frmn  tin  iionae 
■Dd  direct  family  line  of  David ;  and  that  thia 
ihoukl  be  proved  judicially  on  such  a  scniti* 
maan^  occasion.  This  occurrence  brought 
about  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  very 
place  appointed  by  prophecy  long  before,  thougn 
the  usual  residence  of  Joseph  aixi  Mary  was  at 
Nazareth. 

CYRUS,  sonof  Cambyses  the  Persian,  and 
of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages.  king  of 
the  Medcs.  At  the  aee  of  thirty,  Cyrus  was 
made  general  of  the  l^rsian  troops,  and  sent, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  assist 
his  uncle,  CyaxanBs,  whom  the  Babylonians 
were  preparing  to  attack.  Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  ?ave  them  battle,  and  dispersed  them. 
Aiier  this,  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Halys;  subdued 
Cappadocia;  marched  against  Cfroesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  defeated  him,  and  took  Sardis,  his 
capital.  Having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  Cy* 
fus  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Assyrians :  having  defeated 
them,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  he  took 
on  a  festival  day,  after  having  diverted  the 
course  of  the  river  which  ran  through  it.  On 
bis  return  to  Persia,  he  married,  his  cousin,  the 
daughtenand  heiress  of  Cyaxares;  after  which 
he  engaged  in  several  wars,  and  subdued  all 
the  nations  between  Syria  and  the  Red  Sea. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty  years.  Authors  differ  much  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

2.  We  learn  few  particulars  respecting  Cy- 
rus from  Scripture ;  but  they  are  more  certain 
than  those  derived  from  other  sources.  Daniel. 
in  the  remarkable  vision  in  which  God  showed 
him  the  ruin  of  several  great  empires  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  represents 
uyrus  as  "  a  ram  which  had  two  horns,  both 
high,  but  one  rose  higher  than  the  other,  and 
the  higher  came  up  last.  This  ram  pushed 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  so 
that  no  beast  might  stand  before  him,  neither 
was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his 
hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and 
became  ^at,"  Daniel  viii,  3,  4,  20.  The  two 
horns  signify  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus 
nnited  in  his  person,  that  of  the  Medes  and 
that  of  the  Persians.  In  another  place,  Daniel 
compares  Cyrus  to  a  bear,  with  three  ribs  in 
its  mouth,  to  which  it  was  said,  "  Arise,  de- 
vour  much  flesh."  Cyrus  succeeded  Cambyses 
In  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  Darius  the 
Mede  (by  Xenophon  called  Cyaxares,  and 
Astyae^s  in  the  Greek  of  Dan.  xiii,  65,)  also 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  empire  of 
Babylon.  He  was  monarch,  as  he  speaks, 
**  of  all  the  earth,*'  Ezra  i,  1,  2 ;  S  Chron. 
xxxvi,  23,  23,  when  he  permitted  the  Jews  to 
return  into  their  own  country,  A.  M.  346C, 
B.  C.  538.  He  had  always  a  particular  regard 
Ibr  Daniel,  and  continued  him  in  his  great 
flUiployments. 

3.  The  prophets  foretold  the  exploits  of 
Cyrus.  Isaiah  xliv,  26,  particularly  declares 
kis  name,  above  a  centnry  before  he  was  bom. 
Josenhus  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Babylon  show- 
ed tnis  passage  to  Cyrus;  and  that,  in  the 


fldlet  whidi  hA  granted  for  their  recimi  te 
acknowledged  that  he  received  the  ompm 
of  the  worki  from  the  God  of  Israel.  TIm 
peculiar  designation  by  name,  which  Cyrsi 
received,  roust  be  regaiided  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  prophetia 
writings.  He  was  the  heir  of  a  monarch  who 
ruled  over  one  of  the  jpoorest  and  most  inces- 
siderable  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  whose  hanly 
inhabitants  were  at  that  time  the  bravest  of 
the  brave;  and  the  providential  ciicumstanccs 
in  which  be  was  placed  precluded  htm  from  »I1 
knowledge  of  this  oracular  declaration  in  hii 
favour.  He  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  books  in  which  it  was  coniaiDed, 
nor  with  the  singular  people  in  whose  possa- 
sion  it  was  found,  till  he  had  accomplished  all 
the  purposes  for  which  he  had  been  raised  up, 
except  that  of  saying  to  Jerusalem,  as  the 
"  anointed"  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  "  Thoo 
shall  be  inhabited;"  and  to  the  cities  of  Judab^ 
"  Ye  shall  be  built,  and  I  will  raise  up  theu 
ruins."  The  nation  ol  pride  of  the  Jews  durin» 
the  days  of  their  unhallowed  prosperity,  vouM 
hinder  them  from  divulging  among  other  na- 
tions such  prophecies  as  this,  which  contained 
the  most  severe  yet  deserved  reflections  upon 
their  wicked  practices  and  ungrateful  conduct ; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  v/erc  captives  in 
Babylon  that  they  submitted  to  the  humilia- 
ting  expedient  ot  exhibiting,  to  the  mighty 
monarch  whose  bondmen  they  had  become, 
the  prophetic  record  of  their  own  apostasy  and 
punishment,  and  of  his  still  higher  destination, 
as  the  rebuilder  of  Jerusalem.  No  tempiailos 
therefore  could  be  laid  before  the  conqueror  it 
early  life  to  excite  his  latent  ambition  to  ac- 
complish  this  very  full  ond  explicit  prophecy; 
and  the  facts  of  his  life,  as  recorded  by  histo- 
rians of  very  opposite  sentiments  nnd  feciin§i, 
all  concur  in  developing  a  series  of  consrru- 
tivc  events,  in  which  he  acted  no  insignificant 
part;  which,  though  astonishing  in  their 
results,  differ  greatly  from  those  rapid  strides 
perceptible  in  the  hurried  career  of  niher 
mighty  men  of  war  in  the  cast;  and  which, 
from  the  unbroken  connection  in  which  ihey 
are  presented  to  us,  appear  like  the  common 
occurrences  of  life  naturally  following  each 
other,  and  mutually  dependent.  Yet  this  con- 
sideration does  not  preclude  the  presence  of  ft 
mighty  Spirit  working  within  him  ;  which, 
according  to  Isaiah,  said  to  him,  "  I  willfiriro 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  Con- 
cerning the  genius,  or  guardian  angel,  of 
Socrates,  many  learned  controversies  hare 
arisen;  out  though  a  few  of  the  disputants 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away,  the 
majority  of  them  have  left  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher in  possession  of  a  greater  portion  of  in* 
spiration  than,  with  marvellous  inconsistency, 
some  of  them  are  willing  to  accord  to  the  Jew- 
ish prophets.  In  this  view  it  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  recollect  that  the  elegant  historian 
who  first  informed  his  refined  countrymen  of 
this  moral  prodigy,  is  he  who  subs^quenttt 
introduced  them  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  and  heroic  Cyrus.  The  didactic 
discourses    and    the    comparatively    elevUM 
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■Mnlilf  wlueh  XoioplMMi  cnbodM  in  him 
"Menotn  of  Socrates/'  a»  generalr^  admii- 
tai  to  iMTe  been  purpoaely  illuatrated  in  his 
Mbsoqtunt  admirable  production,  the  Cpropa- 
Ma,  or  "  Education  of  Cyras  ;*'  the  basis  of 
vkieh  is  true  history  adorned  and  re&oed  by 
philosophy,  and  exhibiting  for  universal  imita- 
tiofl  the  life  and  actions  of  a  prince  who  was 
cndied  in  the  ancient  Persian  school  of  the 
PischdadxaBB,  the  parent  of  the  Socratie. 
iniah  describes,  in  fine  poetic  imagery,  the 
Almighty  going  before  Cyrus  to  renoTe  every 
ofastrocium  out  of  his  way :-« 

*I  vUl  to  before  tbee,  and  level  mountains, 
I  will  burst  asniMJer  the  foklinp-doon  of  bna^ 
Aad  MiHt  in  twain  tlie  bars  of  iron* 
X«efi  1  wili  give  tbee  the  dark  treaauresi 
ln>I  ihe  hidden  wealth  or  secret  places: 
That  ihnn  niayeat  know,  that  I  thb  Losdi 
Who  call  thee  by  tb/  name,  am  tbb  God  ov  IsbasIm" 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon  was  famous 
for  us  brazen  gates  and  doors;  a  hundred 
vere  tn  the  city  walls,  beside  those  which  led 
to  the  riYcr,  aiid  others  which  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Bclus.  When  Sardta  and  Babvlon 
wffp  taken  by  Cyrus,  they  were  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  the  world.  Crcesus  gave  an  exact 
in^eniory  of  his  immense  treasures  to  Cyrus, 
and  lUcy  were  removed  from  Sardis  in  wag- 
gons. Pliny  ^ives  the  foilowinff  account  of 
tt-*  wealth  which  Cyrus  obtained  by  his  con- 
qoesta  in  Asia :  "  He  found  thirty-four  thou- 
sand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  besine  vessels  of 
gold,  and  gold  wrought  into  the  leaves  of  a 
plaianus  and  of  a  vine;  five  hundred  thousand 
laWnis  of  silver,  and  the  cup  of  Semiromis, 
▼Ltch  weighed  fifteen  talents.  The  Egyptian 
talent,  accord in^to  Varro,  was  equal  to  eighty 
pounds.**  Mr.  Brerewood  estimates  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  in  this  enumeration  at 
^.iMfiOOl.  sterling.  Other  particulars  rdat- 
[D^  CO  him,  and  tl^  accomphshment  of  pro- 
t)trcy  in  his  conquest  of  that  large  city,  will 
D^  round  under  the  article  Babylon,  It  is  the 
Go  J  of  Israel  who,  in  these  sublime  prophecies, 
cfTifounds  the  omens  and  proj^ostics  of  the 
Bahylooian  sootlisayers  or  diviners,  afler  they 
M  predicted  the  stability  of  that  empire;  and 
vI)o  announces  tbe  restoration  of  Israel,  and 
th''  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusa- 
Ikh,  through  Cyrus  his  "shepherd"  and  his 
'  ar.olnted  messenger.  Chosen  thus  by  Qod 
to  execute  his  high  behests,  he  subdued  and 
le-^nxl  over  many  nations, — the  Cilicians, 
Svriiins,  Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians,  Phry- 

S'lns,    Lydians,    Carians,    Phenicians,  Ara- 
>>j)%.    Elgyptians,    Babylonians,    Assyrians, 
Bacifians.  &c. 

*1  «n  He  who  fmstntetb  tbe  lokeoa  of  the  lapoiloii^ 

Ami  inakcth  the  diviners  mad  ;  4ee. 
Win*  «iatth  to  Ihe  abjru,  [Babylon,] 
'  IV  <i«'«>late«  and  I  will  dry  up  thv  rivers  ;* 
Wti<>  «iih  to  Cyra^  *  He  is  my  anopberdi 
AhJ  tiiaii  perform  all  inj  iileaaare.' 
T^us  nttli  ibe  I^rd  lo  his  anoinfcc^ 
'^'>  C>ni4  whoxn  1  hold  by  the  ri^^bt  ban<^ 
To  nibdoe  before  him  nations, 

AiU  ungird  (ho  toifis  of  kiofs, 

T()  Qf>cn  before  him  (palace]  foldlnf-doois; 

cnclriver]  j^ates  shall  nut  be  ahul: 

TjT  Wob  my  aervanf  s  a^e,  and  larae  my  ehoeen, 

t  ane  larnasied  tbee  ;'*  &c. 


4.  Heradoms  has  painted  the  iwrtratt  of  Ov- 
ms  in  dark  colours,  and  has  been  followed  in 
many  iwrticidars  by  Ctesias,  Diodorus  Sicuha, 
Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus,  Plato,  Strabo, 
Justin,  and  others;  in  opposition  to  the  coin 
trary  accounts  of  .£sehylus,  Xenophon,  Jos^ 
phos,  the  Persian  historians,  and,  apparently, 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  motive  for  this  con- 
duct of  Herodotus  is  probabljr  to  be  found  in> 
his  aversion  to  Cyrus,  for  having  been  the  en- 
slaver  of  his  country.  The  Greek  historian 
was  a  man  of  free  and  independent  spirit,  and 
eoold  never  brook  the  mention  of  the  surrea* 
der  of  his  native  city,  Haiicarnassus,  to  the 
troops  of  Cyrus.  But,  allowing  that  heartless- 
ness  and  cruelty  are  too  ofken  the  accompa- 
niments of  mighty  conquerors,  and  that  very 
few  eseape  their  direful  oonugion;  yet,  when 
the  worst  is  tokl  about  Cyrus,  abundance  of 
authentic  fiicts  remain  to  attest  his  worth,  and 
to  elevate  his  character  above  the  standard  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Xenophon  infonns  us,  that 
the  seven  last  years  of  his  full  sovereignty  this 
prince  spent  in  f>eace  and  tranquillity  at  home, 
revered  and  beloved  by  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  his  dying  moments  he  was  surround- 
ed by  his  family,  friends,  and  children;  and 
delivered  to  them  the  noblest  exhortations  to 
the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  concord. 
This  testimony  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
the  Persian  historians,  who  relate,  that,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  Khosru,  or  Cyrus,  sub* 
dued  the  empire  of  Turan,  and  made  the  city 
of  Balk,  in  Chorasan,  a  royal  residence,  to 
keep  in  order  his  new  subjects ;  that  he  repaid 
every  ftimily  in  Persia  proper  the  amount  of 
the  war-taxes,  out  of  the  immense  spoils 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  conquests ;  that 
he  endeavoured  to  promote  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  Turanians  and  Iranians ;  that  lie 
regulated  the  pay  of  his  soldiery,  reformed 
civil  and  religious  abuses  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and,  at  length,  afler  a  long  and  glori- 
ous reign,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  LiO- 
horasp,  and  retired  to  solitude,  confessing  that 
he  had  lived  long  enough  for  his  own  glory, 
and  that  it  was  then  time  for  him  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God.  Saadi,  in 
his  Ghilistan,  oopies  the  wise  inscription  which 
Cyrus  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  nis  crown : 
*'  What  avails  a  long  life  spent  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  worldly  erandeur,  since  others,  mortal 
like  ourselves,  will  one  day  trample  under  foot 
our  pride !  This  crown,  kanded  down  to  me 
from  my  predecessors,  must  soon  pass  in  suo* 
cession  upon  the  head  of  many  others.'*  In 
the  last  book  of  the  "  Cyropsedia"  we  find  the 
following  devout  thankso;ivtngs  to  the  gods: 
**I  am  abundantly  thanaful  for  being  truly 
sensible  of  your  care,  and  for  never  beine 
elated  by  prosperity  above  my  condition.  I 
beseech  you  to  prosper  my  children,  wifo, 
flriends,  and  country.  And  for  myself,  I  ask, 
that  such  as  is  the  life  ye  have  vouchsafed  to 
me,  such  may  be  my  end."  The  reflections  of 
Dr.  Hales  on  this  passage  ore  very  judicioufl: 
**Here,  Xenophon,  a  poiylheist  himself,  rth 
ptesents  Cyras  praying  to  the  gods  in  the  pl«- 
nd  number;  but  that  he  really  prayed  to 
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«■!/,  tlic  patriarchal  God,  wor^pped  by  his 
venciablc  ancestors,  the  Pisohdadians,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  watchword,  or  signal,  which  he 
^▼e  to  his  soldiers  before  the  great  battle,  in 
which  Evil  Merodach  was  slain : 

ZEYE  ECTHP  KAI  'HrEMQN. 
"JOVE,  OUR  SAVIOUR  AND  LEADER." 
Who  this  god  was,  we  learn  from  the  preamble 
of  his  famous  proclamation,  permittini;  the 
Jews  to  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity : 
'  The  Lord,  the  Gkxl  of  heaven,  hath  given  me 
«]1  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and'  he  hath 
charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,' 
dsc,  Ezra  i,  1,  2.  But  where  did  the  Lord, 
(lahoh,  or  Jove)  so  charge  him  1 — In  that  sig- 
nal prophecy  of  Isaiah,  oredictins  his  name  and 
his  actions,  about  B.  C.  712,  above  a  century 
before  his  birth;  a  prophecy  which  was  un- 
doubtedly communicated  to  nim  by  the  vene- 
rable Prophet  Daniel,  the  Archimagus,  who 
taw  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  also  iu  end,  here  foretokl  to  be  effected  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Cyrus." 

6.  Pliny  notices  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pas- 
■agaidn  in  Persia.  Arrian  and  Strabo  describe 
it;  and  they  agree  with  Curtius,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  offered  funeral  honours  to  his 
shade  there;  that  he  opened  the  tomb,  and 
found,  not  the  treasures  he  expected,  but  a 
rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  Per- 
sian scymetar.  And  Plutarch  records  the 
following  inscription  upon  it,  in  his  life  of 
Alexander : — "  O  man,  whoever  thou  art,  and 
whenever  thou  comest,  (for  come,  I  know,  thou 
wilt,)  I  am  CyruS)  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Envy  me  not  the  little  earth  thea 
covers  my  body."  Alexander  was  much  af- 
iected  at  this  inscription,  which  set  before  him, 
in  so  striking  a  light,  the  uncertainty  and  vi- 
cissitude of  worldly  things.  And  he  placed  the 
crown  of  gold  which  he  wore,  upon  the  tomb 
in  which  the  body  lay,  wondering  that  a  prince 
BO  renowned,  and  possessed  of  sueh  immense 
treasures,  had  not  been  buried  more  sump- 
tuously than  if  he  had  been  a  private  person. 
Cyrus,  indeed,  in  his  last  instructions  to  his 
eliildren,  desired  that  "  his  body,  when  he  died, 
might  not  bo  deposited  in  gold  or  silver,  nor  in 
any  other  sumptuous  monument,  but  commit- 
!«((  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  eround." 

The  observation  which  Dr.  Ilales  here  makes, 
is  worthy  of  record : — "  This  is  a  most  signal 
and  extraordinary  epitaph.  It  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  a  useful  memerUo  mori,  [me- 
mento of  deathj  for  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
the  full  pride  of  conquest,  "  whose  coming^'  it 
predicts  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  "  For  come  I 
know  thou  wilt."  But  how  could  Cyrus  know 
of  his  coming  ? — Very  easily.  Daniel  the  Ar- 
ehimagus,  his  venerable  friend,  who  warned 
the  haughty  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  "head  of 

£ld,"  or  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
It  it  should  be  subverted  by  "  the  breast  and 
aims  of  silver,"  Dan.  ii,  37,  39,  or  "  the  Mode 
vid  the  Persian,"  Darius  and  Cyrus,  as  he  more 
plainly  tokJ  the  impious  Belshazzar,  Dan.  v,  28, 
we  may  rest  assured,  communicated  to  Cyrus 
■lao,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
qfmboUcal  vision  of  the  goat,  with  the  notable 


horn  in  his  forehead,  Alexander  of  Maeedoi 
coming  swiftly  from  the  west,  to  overturn  iSm 
Persian  empire,  Daniel  viii,  5,  8,  under  the  IsM 
kine  Codomannus,  the  fourth  from  Darin 
NoOius,  as  afterward  more  distinctly  explained, 
Dan.  xi,  I,  4.  Cyrus,  therefore,  decidedly  ad- 
dresses the  shortplived  conqueror,  O  man^  who- 
ever ihou  artj  4^, 

"  Juvenal,  in  that  noble  satire,  the  tenth, 
verse  168,  has  a  fine  reflection  on  the  vanitj 
of  Alexander's  wild  ambition  to  conquer  worlds 
soon  destined  himself  to  be  confined  in  a  niu^ 
row  coffin ;  by  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  epitaph 
on  the  tomb  of  Cyrus : — 

C/ntM  PeU4to  Juveni  non  fitjidi  orbis ; 
JE»tuat^  infeiix  un^tuto  Uinite  mundi  : 
Cum  ianun  afigiUta  mu%itam  iiUrattrU  urhem^ 
Sarcophagi  conttntut  erit.-^Mvn  st^/atetur 
Quanhtla  tint  hominum  corpusculaf" 

'  A  single  globe  suffices  not  the  Pellisan  jouth ; 
Discontented,  be  scorns  the  scanty  limits  of  the  worid; 
As  if  within  a  prison's  narrow  boundiji  confioe<i : 
Bat  when  he  shall  enter  the  brick-teaUed  ciiv,  [BabjkoJ 
A  coffin  will  content  him.— TV  epitaph  aume  owm, 
Mow  omail  art  the  dimimulive  boaieo  qfmenP 

"  The  emotion  of  Alexander,  on  visiting  the 
tomb,  and  reading  the  inscription,  is  not  len 
remarkable.  He  evidently  applied  to  himselil 
as  the  destroyer,  the  awful  rebuke  of  the  foon- 
der  of  the  Persian  empire,  for  violating  the 
sanctity  of  his  tomb,  from  motives  of  profane 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  of  ovaricc.  And  we 
may  justly  consider  ttie  significant  act  of  lay- 
ing down  his  golden  crown  upon  the  tomb 
itself,  as  an  am^ide  honorable^  a  noma?e  due  to 
the  offended  shade  of  the  pious  and  lowly- 
minded  Cyrus  the  Great."  These  reflection! 
must  close  our  account  of  one  of  the  most  i«> 
marktible  characters  that  ever  appeared  amonf 
the  eastern  conquerors. 

DAGON,  pj"!,  com^  from  pi,  or  r»,  a  /A. 
god  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  Dagon  was  represented  like  a  woman, 
with  the  lower  parts  of  a  fish,  like  a  triton  or 
syren.  Scripture  shows  clearly  that  the  ststiu 
of  Dai^on  was  human,  at  least,  the  upper  paxt 
of  it,  1  Sam.  v,  4,  5.  A  temple  of  Dagon  ii 
Gaza  was  pulled  down  by  Samson,  Judges  xti, 
23,  &c.  In  another,  at  Ashdod,  the  Philit- 
tines  deposited  the  ark  of  God,  1  Sam.  v,  1-^ 
A  city  in  Judah  was  called  Beth-Dagon;  that 
is,  the  house,  or  temple,  of  Dagon,  Joshua 
XV,  41 ;  and  another  on  the  frontiers  of  Asher, 
Joshua  xix,  27. 

DALMANUTHA.  St.  Mark  says  that 
Jesus  Christ  embarked  with  his  disciples  on 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  came  to  Dalmanutha, 
Mark  viii,  10,  but  St.  Matthew  calls  it  Mag- 
dala,  Matt,  xv,  39.  It  seems  that  Dalmanutha 
was  near  to  Magdala,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake. 

DALMATIA,  a  part  of  old  Illyria,  lyiw 
along  the  gulf  of  Venice.  Titus  preached 
here,  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

DAMASCUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  and 
anciently  the  capital  of  Syria,  may  be  accountd 
one  of  the  most  venerable  places  in  the  worU 
for  its  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  bees 
founded  by  Ux,  the  son  or  Aram :  and  is,  <> 
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Imt,  kBovn  to  have  subMtted  in  the  iime  of 
Abrabam,  Gkn.  xt,  Sl  It  was  the  residence 
of  (Jk  Syrian  longs,  durins  the  space  of  three 
eeaiones ;  and  experienced  a  number  of  vicis- 
litodes  in  every  period  of  its  historv.  Its 
iOTereie;n,  Hadaid,  whom  Josephus  calls  the 
fini  of  Its  kings,  was  conquered  by  DoTid,  king 
sf  Israel.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken 
by  Tiglal  -.  Pileser,  who  slew  its  last  king, 
Keiiu,  and  sdded  iu  provinces  to  the  Assyrian 
trnpira.  It  was  taken  and  plundered)  also,  by 
Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezxar,  the  generals  of 
Alexaiider  the  Great,  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  at 
length  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  conducted  by 
Pompey  against  Tigranes,  in  the  year  before 
Clinst,  65.  During  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  arsenals  in  Asia, 
ifid  is  celebrated  oy  the  emperor  Julian  as, 
eren  in  his  day,  "  the  eye  of  the  whole  east." 
About  the  year  634,  it  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
oes  princes,  who  made  it  the  place  of  their 
residence,  till  Bagdad  was  prepared  for  their 
recepilon ;  and,  after  suffering  a  varietv  of 
rerolutioDs,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Tamerlane,  A.  D.  1400.  It  was  repaired  by  the 
Mamelukes,  when  they  gained  possession  of 
8irria;  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Tudu,  in  1506;  and  since  that  period  has 
fixmcd  the  capital  of  one  of  their  pachalics. 
Tbe  mcKlern  city  is  delightfullv  situated  about 
Sfiy  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  and  exten- 
i;Te  plain,  watered  by  the  river  which  the 
Grreks  called  Chrysorrhoras,  or  '*Gk)lden 
River,"  but  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Bvrady,  and  of  which  the  ancient  Abana  and 
Pharpar  are  supposed  to  have  been  branches. 
Tbe  city  is  nearly  two  miles  in  len^h  from  its 
Donheast  to  its  north-west  extremity;  but  of 
▼err  inconsiderable  breadth,  especially  near  the 
middle  of  its  extent,  where  its  width  is  much 
otmracted.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
vail,  which  is  strong,  though  not  loily ;  but 
^  fuburbs  are  extensive  and  irregular.  Its 
are«ts  are  narrow ;  and  one^  of  tl^m,  called 
Straight,  mentioned  in  Acts  Ix,  11,  still  runs 
dirou^h  the  city  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  houses,  and  especially  those  which  front 
the  streets,  are  very  indifferently  built,  chiefly 
of  mud  formed  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  and 
jbied  in  the  sun ;  but  those  toward-  the  gaidens, 
&Qd  in  the  squares,  present  a  more  handsome 
Appearance.  In  tnese  mud  walls,  however,  the 
sales  and  doors  are  often  adorned  with  marble 
portals,  carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and 
Tahety ;  and  the  inside  of  the  habitation,  which 
is  Generally  a  large  square  court,  is  ornamented 
▼ith  frsCTant  trees  and  marble  fountains,  and 
ATTOonJed  with  splendid  apartments,  furnished 
tfidnalntcd  in  the  highest  style  of  luxury.  The 
sianiet  places  are  well  constructed,  and  adorned 
vltfa  a  rich  colonnade  of  variegated  marble. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  castle, 
vlvch  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  paces 
ia  leQ;;th ;  the  hospital,  a  charitable  estaolish- 
Be  at  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  composing 
•  Itfve  quadrangle  lined  with  a  colonnaae,  and 
nofid  in  small  domes  covered  with  lead ;  and 
Ok  mosque,  the  entrance  of  which  is  supported 
by  fbui  large  columns  of  red  granite;  the  apart* 


ments  in  it  are  lumerous  and  magnHieent,  and 
the  top  is  covered  with  a  cupola  ornamented 
with  two  minarets. 

Damascus  is  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  and 
delightful  country,  forming  a  plain  nearly 
eighty  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  lands, 
most  adjacent  to  the  city,  are  formed  into  gar- 
dens of  great  extent,  which  are  stored  with 
fruit  trees  of  every  description.  "  No  place  in 
the  world/'  says  Mr.  Maundrell,  "  can  promise 
to  the  beholder  at  a  distance  a  greater  volup- 
tuousness ;"  and  he  mentions  a  tradition  of  the 
Turks,  that  their  prophet^  when  approaching 
Damascus,  took  ms  station  upon  a  certain 
precipice,  in  order  to  view  the  city ;  and,  aflei 
considering  its  ravishing  beauty  and  delightful 
aspect,  was  unwilling  to  tempt  his  frailty  by 
going  farther;  but  instantly  took  his  departurs 
with  this  remark,  that  there  was  but  one  para- 
dise designed  for  man,  and  that,  for  his  part 
be  was  resolved  not  to  take  his  in  this  world 
The  air  or  water  of  Damascus,  or  both,  are 
supposed  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in^  curing 
the  leprosy,  or,  at  least,  in  arresting  its  pro- 
gress, while  the  patient  remains  in  the  place. 

The  Rev.  James  Conner  visited  Damascus 
in  1820,  as  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  He  had  a  letter  from  the  archbishop 
of  Cyprus  to  Seraphim,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
the  head  of  the  Cnristian  church  in  the  east, 
who  resides  at  Damascus.  This  good  man 
received  Mr.  Conner  in  the  most  friendl]^  man- 
ner ;  and  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the 
systems  and  operations  of  the  Bible  Society. 
He  undertook  to  encourage  and  promote^  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  patri- 
archate; and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness  in 
the  cause,  he  ordered,  the  next  day,  a  nun\]ber 
of  letters  to  be  prepared,  and  sent  to  his  Arch* 
bishops  and  bishops,  urging  them  to  promote 
the  oojects  of  the  Bible  Society  in  their  r^ 
spective  stations. 

DAMN,  and  damnation,  are  words  synony- 
mous with  condemn  and  condemnation.  Gene* 
rally  speaking,  the  words  are  taken  to  denote 
the  final  and  eternal  punishment  of  theun^ly. 
These  terms,  however,  sometimes  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  in  what  may  be  termed  a  less 
strict,  or  secondary  sense.  Thus,  when  the 
Apostle  says  to  the  Romans,  "  He  tnat  doubt- 
eth,**  namely,  the  lawfulness  of  what  he  is  doing, 
"  is  damned  if  he  eat,"  Rom.  xiv,  33 ;  the  mean- 
ing is,  he  stands  condemned  in  his  own  mind* 
Again :  when  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
that  "he  that  eateth  and  drinketh"  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  unworthily,  eateth  and  drink- 
eth  damTMtion  to  himself,"  1  Cor.  xi,  39 ;  tha 
original  word,  ir^i/ia,  there  is  thought  by  many 
to  import  no  more  than  temporal  jud^mentSi 
and  tnat  the  Apostle  explains  himself  in  tbt 
same  sense  when  he  says,  "For  this  cause 
many  among  you  are  weak  and  sickly,  and 
many  sleep,*"or  die.  This  is  at  least  one  mode 
of  interpreting  the  "damnation"  of  whi^ 
St.  Paul  here  speaks;  but  probably  the  tmt 
sense  is  the  brin^in^  ^ilt  upon  the  conscicnoe, 
and  thereby  a  Uability,  without  remisaioni  ti 
future  judgment 
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PAN,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  Gen.  zxx,  1-6. 
Dan  had  but  one  son,  whose  name  w^ts  Hu- 
shim,  Gen.  xWi,  23;  yet  he  had  a  numerous 
posterity;  for,  on  leaving  Bl^pt,  this  tribe 
consisted  of  sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
men  able  to  bear  arms,  Num.  i,  38.  Of  Jacob's 
blessing  Dan,  see  Grenesis  xlix,  16,  17.  They 
took  Laish,  Judges  xviii,  1 ;  Joshua  xix,  47. 
They  called  the  city  Dan^  after  their  progenitor. 
The  city  of  Dan  was  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  land  of  Israel:  hence  the 
phrase,  **  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  denoting 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  promise.  Here 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  set  up  one  of  his 

S>lden  calves,  1  Kings  xii,  QQ ;  and  the  other  at 
ethel. 

DANCING.  It  is  still'  the  custom  in  the 
east  to  testify  their  respect  for  persons  of  dis- 
iinction  by  music  and  dancing.  When  Baron 
Du  Tott,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  inspect  their  factories  in  the  Levant, 
approached  an  encampment  of  Turcomans, 
between  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta,  the  musi- 
cians of  the  different  hordes  turned  out,  play- 
ing and  dancing  before  him  all  the  time  ne 
and  his  escort  were  passing  by  their  camp. 
Thus,  it  will  be  recollected,  "  the  women  came 
out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  sinking  and  danc- 
ing, to  meet  King  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy, 
ai^  with  instruments  of  music,"  when  he  re^ 
turned  in  triumph  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines.  In  the  oriental  dances,  in  which 
the  women  engage  by  themselves,  the  lady  of 
highest  rank  in  the  company  takes  the  lead, 
and  is  followed  by  her  companions,  who  imi- 
tate her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and 
lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully 
soA.  The  steps  are  varied  according  to  the 
plea^re  of  her  who  leads  the  dance,  but  al- 
ways in  exact  time.  This  statement  may 
enal)le  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  dance, 
which  the  women  of  Israel  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Miriam,  on  tne  banks  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  prophetess,  we  are  told,  "  took 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went 
out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  dances."  She 
led  the  dance,  while  they  imitated  her  steps, 
which  were  not  conductMl  according  to  a  set, 
well-known  form,  as  in  this  country,  but  ex- 
temporaneous. The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Har- 
mer  is  extremely  probable,  that  David  did  not 
dance  alone  before  the  Lord,  when  he  brought 
up  the  ark,  but,  as  being  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  more  skilful  than  any  of  the  people,  he 
led  the  religious  dance  of  the  males. 

DANIEL  wos  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Tudah,  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Upper 
Bcthoron,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  He 
was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  when  he 
was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
the  year  606  before  the  Christian  aera.  He 
wos  placed  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  was  afterward  raised  to  situations  of  great 
raok  and  power,  both  in  the  empire  of  Babylon 
and  of  Persia.  He  lived  to  the  end  of  the 
captivity,  but  being  then  nearly  ninety  years 
CM,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  did  not  return 
to  Judea.    It  is  generally  believed  that  he  died 


at  Susa,  Boon  after  his  last  yiston,  which  n 
dated  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cynu. 
Dsmiel  seems  to  nave  been  the  only  prophet 
who  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  worldly  prosper- 
ity ;  but  amidst  the  corruptions  of  a  licentious 
court  he  preserved  his  virtue  and  inte«jity 
inviolate,  and  no  danger  or  temptation  coiiU 
divert  him  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
The  book  of  Daniel  is  a  mixture  of  history  and 
prophecy :  in  the  first  six  chapters  is  recorded 
a  variety  of  events  which  occurred  in  the  rcigiu 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  Darius; 
and,  in  particular,  the  second  chapter  containi 
Nebuchadnezzar's  prophetic  dream  concemirg 
the  four  great  successive  monarchies,  and  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which 
drenm  God  enabled  Daniel  to  interpret.  In 
the  last  six  chapters  we  have  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies, revealea  at  different  times,  extending 
from  the  days  of  Daniel  to  the  general  resur- 
rection. The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Gre- 
cian, and  the  Roman  empires,  are  all  particu- 
larly described  under  appropriate  characters; 
and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  Inst  of 
them  was  to  be  divided  into  ten  lesser  king* 
doms ;  the  time  at  which  Christ  was  to  appear 
is  precisely  fixed  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  antichrist, 
and  the  duration  of  his  power,  are  exactly  de- 
termined ;  and  the  future  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  the  victory  of  Christ  orer  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  universal  prevalence  of  true 
religion,  ,are  distinctly  foretold,  as  bein^  to 
precede  the  consummation  of  that  stupendoui 
plan  of  God,  which  "  was  laid  before  tne  foun- 
dation of  the  world,"  and  reaches  to  its  disso- 
lution. Part  of  this  book  is  written  in  the 
Chaldaic  language,  namely,  from  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  chapter;  these  chapters  relate  chieflv 
to  the  affairs  of  Babylon,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  passages  were  token  from  the  public 
registers.  This  book  abounds  with  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  of  piety  and  devout  i^ati- 
tude;  its  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  concise; 
and  many  of  its  prophecies  arc  delivercti  in 
terms  so  plain  and  circumstantial,  that  some 
unbelievers  have  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the 
strongest  evidence,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events  which  they  describe  had  taken 
place.  With  respect  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  tHerfl  » 
abundance  both  of  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence ;  indeed  all  that  can  well  be  had  or  d^ 
sired  in  a  case  of  this  nature :  not  only  ^^ 
testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and 
nation,  who  have  constantly  received  this  b"!*^* 
as  canonical,  but  of  Josiephus  particularly,  ^'^^ 
recommends  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  pro- 
phets; of  the  Jewish  Targums  and  Talnnwls, 
which  frequently  cite  and  appeal  to  his  autho- 
rity; of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  who  ha^e 
copied  many  of  his  prophecies;  and  of  ^"f 
Saviour  himself,  who  cites  his  words,  and 
styles  him  "  Daniel  the  prophet."  Nor  is  the 
internal  less  powerful  and  convincing  than  the 
external  evidence;  for  the  language,  the  styl^ 
the  manner  of  writing,  and  all  other  internal 
marks  and  characters,  arc  perfectly  agrccaWe 
to  that  age;  and  finally,  he  appears  plainly  snd 
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Co  hare  been  a  prophet  by  Uie  ex- 
act aeootnpiUbmimt  of  his  proonecies. 

DARIUS  waa  the  aame  of  aeTeral  princes 
in  hiatcny,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  in 
Scdpcure. 

1.  Djlmxub  the  Mede,  spoken  of  in  Daniel  r, 
31 ;  ix,  1 ;  zi,  1|  Ac,  was  the  son  of  Astyages, 
kiD^  of  the  Medea,  and  brother  to  Mandane, 
the  mother  of  Cyrus,  and  to  Amyit,  the  mo- 
ther of  Evil-merodach,  and  grandmother  of 
Bdihnrrar.  Darius  the  Mede,  therefore,  was 
oBcle  by  the  moCher's  side  to  Eril-merodach 
and  Cyrua.  The  Septuagint,  in  Daniel  vii, 
pwt  htm  the  name  of  Artaxenies;  the  thir- 
teenth, or  apocryphal  chapter  of  Daniel,  calls 
kim  Astyages ;  and  Xenophon  designates  him 

the  name  of  Cyaxares.    He  siM^eeded  Bel- 

2zar,  kin^  of  Babylon^  his  nephew's  son, 
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or  las  sisters  grandson,  m  the  year  of  the 
worid,  3448,  according  to  Calmet,  or  in  3468, 
aeooidiiig  to  Usher.    Daniel  does  not  inform 
US  of  any  previous  war  between  them ;  but  the 
^tophetm  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  supply  this  deft- 
aency.     Isa.  xiii,  xiv,  xW,  xIti,  xlvii ;  Jer.  1,  li. 
2.  Dajuos,  the  son  of  Hystaapes,  has  been 
■^ippfww^  by  some,  on  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher  and  Calmet,  to  be  the  Ahasuerus 
(d  Scripture,  and  the  husband  of  Esther.    But 
Dr.  Pndeaox  thinks,  that  Ahasuerus  was  Ar- 
tazcrxes  Longimanus.    This  prince  recovered 
Babylon  after  a  siege  of  twemy  months.    This 
city,  which  had  beien  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  cast,  rerolted  firom  Persia,  taking  advan- 
tage  of  the   revolution    that    hqmened,  i&ist 
St  the  death  of  Cambvses,  and  afterward  on 
the  maassacre  of  the  Magi.    The  Babylonians 
asfdoyed  four  years  in  preparations,  and  when 
they  thooght  that  their  city  was  ftimished  with 
(Kovisions   (or  a   long  time,  they  raised   the 
atandard  of  rebellion.    Darius  levied  an  army 
ia  gieat  haate.  and  besieged  Babylon.    The 
Babylonians  shut  themselves  up  within  their 
waih,  whose  height    and   thickness    secured 
them  firoRi  assault ;  and  as  they  had  nothing  to 
kmr  but  fiunine,  they  assembled  all  their  wp- 
men  and  children,  and  strangled  them,  each 
reserving  only  his  most  belovM  wife,  and  one 
•arvanL    Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
baiah,  zlvii,  7-9.    Some  believe  that  the  Jews 
were  eixher  expelled  by  the  Babjloniant,  as 
beiag  too  mucn  in  the  interest  or  Darius ;  or 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  frequent  admonitions 
of  the  prophets,  they  quitted  that  city  when 
thev  saw  the  people  determined  to  rebel,  Isa. 
xWiji,  aO;    Jer.  I,  8;  li,  6-0;  Zeeh.  xi.  6.  7. 
Dvina   lay  twenty  months   before  Babylon, 
without  making  any  considerable   p^greas ; 
hm.  at  kngth,  Zopyirus,  one  of  his  generals, 
rfifained  possession  of  the  city  by  stratagem. 
Dacias  ordered  the  hundred  gates  of  brass  to  be 
tafcoi   away,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
JefcaUh,  U,  58.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The 
broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken, 
sod  her  high  gates  shall  be  burnt  with  fire, 
■ad  the  pe^>le  shall  labour  in  vain.**    This  is 
tciated  in  Herodotus. 

3.  Dajuds  Codomajtos  was  of  the  royal  finnily 
•f  Pecsia,  but  very  remote  fiom  taa  crown. 
Ha  was  in  a  low  condition,  whan  Bagaaiytfaa- 


eunuch,  who  had  procured  the  destruction  of 
two  kings,  Ochus  and  Arses,  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  His  true  name  was  Codoman.  and 
he  did  not  take  that  of  Darius  till  he  was  King. 
He  was  descended  fit)m  Darius  Nothus,  whose 
son,  Ostanes,  was  fhther  to  Arsamcs,  that  begat 
Codomanua.  He  was  at  first  only  a  courier 
to  the  emperor  Ochus.  But  one  day  when  he 
was  at  this  prince's  army,  one  of  their  enemies 
challenged  tlie  bravest  of  the  Persians.  Codo- 
manus  offered  himself  for  the  combat,  and 
overcame  the  challenger,  and  was  made  gtn 
vemor  of  Armenia.  From  this  situation, 
Bagoas  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
Alexander  the  Ghreat  invaded  the  Persian  em* 
pire.  and  defeated  Darius  in  three  successive 
battles.  Afler  the  third  battle^  f/arius  fled 
toward  Media,  in  hopes  of  raij'ag  another 
army.  At  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Medio,  he 
gatliered  the  remains  of  his  forces,  and  some 
new  levies.  Alexander  having  wintered  at 
Babylon  and  Persepolis,  took  the  field  in  search 
of  Darius,  who  quitted  Ecbatana,  with  an  in- 
tention of  retreating  into  Bactria ;  but,  chang- 
ing his  resolution,  Darius  stopped  short,  and 
determined  to  hazard  a  battle,  though  his  army 
at  this  time  consisted  only  of  forty  thousand 
men.  While  he  was  preparing  for  this  con- 
flict, Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Narba- 
zanes,  a  grandee  of  Persia,  seized  Jhlim,  loaded 
him  with  chains,  forced  him  int0>a  covered 
chariot,  and  fled,  carrying  him  \nth  them  to- 
wanl  Bactria.  If  Alexander  pursued  them, 
they  intended  to  purchase  their  peace  by  deli- 
verm^  Darhis  into  his  hands ;  but  if  not,  to 
kill  hmt,  seite'^he  crown,  and  renew  the  war. 
Ei^ht  days  after  their  departure,  Alexander^ 
arrived  at  Ecbatana,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
them,  which  he  continued  for  eleven  days  :  at 
length  he  stopped  at  Rages,  in  Media,  despair- 
ing to  overtake  Darius.  Thence  he  went  into 
Parthia,  where  he  learned  what  hod  happened 
to  that  unfortunate  prince.  After  a  precipitate 
march  of  many  days,  he  overtook  the  traitors, 
who,  seeing  themselves  pressed,  endeavoured 
to  compel  Darius  to  get  upon  horseback,  and 
save  himself  with  them ;  but  he  refusing,  they 
stabbed  him  in  several  places,  and  left  him 
expiring  in  his  chariot.  He  was  dead  when 
Alexander  arrived,  who  could  not  forbear 
weeping  at  so  sad  a  spectacle.  Alexander 
covered  Darius  with  his  own  cloak,  and  sent 
him  to  Sisy^ambis  his  wife,  that  she  mi^ht 
bury  him  in  uie  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 
Thus  were  verified  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
viii,  who  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram, 
which  butted  with  its  horns  westward,  north- 
ward, and  southward,  and  which  nothing  coiUd 
resist ;  but  a  goat  which  had  a  very  large  horn 
between  his  ejres,  and  which  denoted  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  came  from  the  west,  and  overran 
the  work!  without  touching  the  earth ;  spring* 
ing  forward  with  impetuosity,  the  goat  ran 
a^inst  the  ram  with  all  his  force,  attacked 
him  with  ftiry,  struck  him,  broke  his  two  homa. 
trampled  him  under  fbot,  and  no  one  oouki 
reaoae  the  ram.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  tham 
theae  ptophecisa* 
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D  ARKiSfESS.  the  absence  of  light.  "  Dark- 1 
ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep/'  Gkn.  i,  2 ; 
that  is,  the  chaos  was  immersed  in  thick  dark- 
ness, because  light  was  withheld  from  it.  The 
most  terrible  darkness  was  that  brought  on 
Egypt  as  a  plague ;  it  was  so  thick  as  to  be, 
as  it  were,  palpable  ;  so  horrible,  that  no  one 
durst  stir  out  of  his  place ;  and  so  lasting,  that 
it  endur^  three  days  and  three  nights,  JSxod. 
X,  21,  22;  Wisdom  xvii,  2,  3.  The  darkness 
at  our  Savioiur's  death  began  at  the  sixth  hour, 
or  noon^  and  ended  at  the  third  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  Thus  it  lasted  almost 
the  whole  time  he  was  on  the  cross  ;  compare 
Matt,  xxvii,  45,  with  John  xix,  14,  and  Maik 
XV,  25.  Ongen,  Maldonatus^  Erasmus,  Vatab- 
lus,  and  others,  were  of  opinion  that  this  dark- 
ness covered  Judea  only ;  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  whole  earth ;  that  is*the  whole  coun- 
try. Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact.  and 
others,  thought  it  extended  over  a  nemisphere. 
Origen  says  it  was  caused  by  a  thick  mist, 
which  precluded  the  sight  of  the  sun.  That  it 
was  preternatural  is  certain,  for,  the  moon  be- 
ing at  full,  a  natural  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
impossible.  Darkness  is  sometimes  used  meta- 
phorically for  death.  "  The  land  of  darkness" 
IS  the  grave,  Job  x,  22 ;  Psalm  cvii,  10.  It  is 
also  us^  to  denote  misfortunes  and  calamities: 
"  A  day  of  darkness"  is  a  day  of  affliction, 
Esther  xi,  8.  "  Let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let 
darkness  stain  it," — let  it  Ije  reckoned  among 
the  unfortunate  days,  Job  iii,  4,  5.  The  ex- 
pressions, "  I  will  cover  the  heavens  with  dark- 
ness ;"  "  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,"  &c,  signify  very 
CTeat  political, calamities,  involving  the  over- 
throw of  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  represent- 
ed by  the  luminaries  of  heaven.  In  a  moral 
sense,  darkness  denotes  ignorance  and  vice; 
hence  "  the  children  of  light,"  in  opposition  to 
*'  the  children  of  darkness,"  are  the  righteous 
distinguished  from  the  wicked. 

DAVID,  the  celebrated  king  of  Israel,  was 
the  youneest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  was  twm  1085  years  before  Christ.  The 
followinfi^  is  an  abstract  of  his  history :  He  was 
chosen  of  Qcd  to  be  king  of  Israel,  and  at  his 
command  was  anointed  to  this  dignity  by  the 
hands  of  Samuel,  a  venerable  prophet,  in  the 
room  of  Saul ;  wno  had  been  rejected  for  his 
disobedience  to  the  divine  orders,  in  feloniously 
seizing,  to  his  own  use,  the  prey  of  an  enemy, 
which  God,  the  supreme  King  of  Israel,  had 
devoted  to  destruction.  He  was  introduced  to 
court  as  a  man  expert  in  music,  a  singulariy 
valiant  man,  a  man  of  war,  prudent  in  matters, 
of  a  comely  person,  and  one  favoured  of  the 
Lord.  By  his  skill  in  music,  he  relieved  Saul 
under  a  melancholy  indisposition  that  had  seiz- 
ed him,  was  highly  beloved  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  made  one  of  his  guards.  In  a  war 
with  the  Philistines  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  a  gigantic  champion,  who  defied  the  armies 
of  laniel,  and  being  skilful  at  the  sling,  he  slew 
him  with  a  stone,  returned  safely  with  his  head, 
aod  thus  secured  to  his  prince  an  easy  victory 
oier  his  coontry's  enemiet.  The  rqputation 
ke  gained,  by  this  glorious  aetion,  raited  a& 


incurable  jealousy  and  resentment  agaioit  hrn^ 
in  the  mind  of  the  king  his  master ;  who  mads 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  murder  him.    In 
his  exalted  station,  and  amidst  the  dangers  that 
encompassed  him,  he  behaved  with  singular 
prudence,  so  that  he  was  in  high  esteem  both 
m  the  court  and  camp.     The  modesty  and 
prudence  of  his  behaviour,  and  his  u>pn>T«l 
courage  and  resolution,  gaiined  him  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  Jonathan,  the  kins't 
eldest  son^  "  who  loved  him  as  his  own  aou." 
became  his  advocate  with  his  father,  and  oo* 
tained  from  him  a  promise,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  he  would  no  more  attempt  to  de^v 
him.    But  Saul's  jealousy  returned  by  a  firesk 
victory  David  gained  over  the    Philistines; 
who,    finding   the   king   was   determined  to 
seek  his  life,  retired  from  court,  and  was  dis- 
missed in  peace  by  Jonathan,  after  a  solemn 
renewal  of  their  friendship,  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety.    In  this  state  of  bajaishment,  then 
resorted  to  him  companies  of  men,  who  were 
uneasy  in  their  circumstances,  oppressed  bv 
their   creditors,   or   discontented  with   Saol't 
tyrannical  government,  to  the  number  of  su 
hundred  men.    These  he  kept  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent order,  and  by  their  vahnir  he  gained 
signal  advantages  for  his  country ;  but  never 
employed  them  in  rebellion  against  the  king, 
or  m  a  single  instance  to  distress  or  subveit 
his  government.    On  the  contrary  such  was 
the  veneration  he  paid  him,  and  such  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  temper,  that  though  it  was  tmice 
in  his  power  to  have  him  cut  off,  he  spared 
him,  and  was  determined  never  to  destroy  him, 
whom  God  had  constituted  the  king  of  Israel 
His  friendship  with  Jonathan,  the  king's  son, 
was  a  friendship  of  strict  honour,  for  be  never 
seduced  him  from  his  allegiance  and  filial  doty. 
Being  provoked  by  a  churlish  fanner,  who  evil 
treated  and  abused  his  messengers,  he,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  swore  he  would  destroy 
him  and  his  family ;  but  was  immediately  paci- 
fied by  the  address  and  prudence  of  a  wife, 
of  whom  the  wretch  was  unworthy:  her  hs 
sent  in  peace  and  honour  to  her  family,  ana 
blessed  lor  her  advice,  and  keeping  him  from 
avenjging  himself  with  his  own  hand.     Be* 
ing  forcra  to  banish  himself  into  an  enemy's 
country,  he  was  faithful  to  the  prince  who  Pit>- 
tected  him :  and,  at  the  same  time,  mindful  of 
the  interest  of  his  own  nation,  he  cut  off  many 
of  those  who  had  harassed  and  plundered  hii 
fellow  subjects.    When  pressed  by  the  Vdng, 
into  whose  dominions  he  retired,  to  join  in  a 
war  against  his  own  country  and  fath^f^in-law, 
he  prudently  ^ve  him  such  an  answer  as  hii 
situation  required ;  neither  promising  the  aid 
demanded  of^  him,  nor  tying  up  his  hands  firoot 
serving  his  own   prince,  and  the  army  th* 
fought  under  him ;  only  assuring  him  in  gen*" 
ral,  that  he  had  never  done  any  thing  thsft 
could  give  him  Just  reason  to  think  he  wooM 
refuse  to  assist  him  aeainst  his  enemies.     Upon 
the  death  of  Saul,  he  cut  off  the  Amalekitt 
who  came  to  make  a  merit  of  havinor  slain  bim^ 
and  by  the  immediate  direction  or  GJod,  who 
had  promised  him  the  soccessioni  went  up  to 
iHebnoiii  where,  on  a  fiee  election,  1m  w« 
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aaoialfld  king  orer  Uie  hoaae  of  Judah;   and 
■iUraboot  a  seven  years'  contest,  he  waa  unani- 
OMiuIy  clkosen  king  by  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
"tceording  to    thi   word   of    the    Lord   by 
Ssffiud."    As  king  of  Israel,  he  administered 
JBitke  and  judgment  to  all  his  people,  was  a 
prince  of  couraee,  and  great  military  prudence 
and  conduct;  liad    frequent    wars   with  the 
naghboarinz  nations,  to  which  he  was  ^ene- 
rtUy  fofMd  oy  their  invading  his  dominions, 
ud  plundering  his  subjects.    Against  them  he 
iKt«r  lost  a  beatle;  he  never  besieged  a  city 
viihoot  taking  it ;  nor,  as  for  any  thing  that 
r«o  be  proved,  used  any  severities  against  those 
k  conquered,  beyond  what  the  law  of  arms 
tQowed,  his  own  sa^y  required,  or  the  cruel- 
tiei  of  his  enemies  rendered  just^  by  way  of 
retaliation;  enrichine  his  people  by  the  spoils 
be  UK^  aind  providing  large  stores  of  every 
ikiof  necessary  for  the  magnificent  temple  Ke 
ittcnded  to  erect,  in  honour  of  the  Gkxl  of  Israel. 
Having  rescued  Jerusalem  out  of  the  hands  of 
tbe  Jebusites,  he  made  it  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom, ind  the  place  of  his  resiaence;  and  beinff 
viUinf  to  honour  it  with  the  presence  of  the  ark 
of  God,  be  brought  it  to  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
ud  divesting  himself  of  his  royal  robes,  out  of 
rercrence  to  God,  he  clothed  himself  in  the 
habit  of  his  ministers,  and  with  them  express- 
ed his  joy  bv  dancing  and  music ;  contemned 
ooljr  by  one  naughty  woman ;  whom,  as  a  just 
pomihment  of  her  insolence,  he  seems  ever 
after  to  have  B^>arated  from  lus  bed.    Though 
liis  crimes  were  heinous,  and  highly  aegravat- 
(d,  in  the  affair  of  Uriah  and  bathsheba,  he 
pttientl]r  endured  reproof^  humbly  submitted  to 
tk  ponUhment  appointed  him,  deeply  repent- 
ed, iiad  obtained  mercy  and  forgiveness  from 
Qod,  though  not  without  some  severe  marks  of 
hit  diroleaaure,   for  the  grievous  offences  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.    A  rebellion  was 
nised  against  him  by  his  son  Absalom.  When 
fijrced  1^  it  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  a  cir- 
camtance  most  pathetically  described  by  the 
acred  hittorian,  ne  prevented  the  just  punish- 
meat  of  Shimei.  a  wretch  who  cursed  and 
■tned  him.    Wnen  restored  to  his  throne,  he 
ipaicd  him  upon  his  submission,  and  would 
Bttpermit  a  smgle  man  to  be  put  to  death  in 
brad  upon  account  of  this  treason.    He,  with 
I  BoUe  confidence,  made  the  commanoer  of 
the  rebd  forces  general  of  his  own  army,  in 
theioomof  Joab,  whom  he  intended  to  call  to 
u  aeeoant  for  murder  and  other  crimes.    Af- 
to  tins,  when  obliged,  by  the  command  of 
^  to  give  up  some  of  Saul's  family  to  justic^ 
fcr  the  murder  of  the  Qibeonites,  he  spared 
Mephihoabeth,  Micah,  and  his  family,  the  male 
^tteeadsnts  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  who  alone 
<*i)d  havt  any  pretence  to  dispute  the  crown 
vith  him,  and  sunendered  only  Saul's  bastard 
'^^dren,  and  those  of  his  daoehter  by  Adriel, 
vho  had  no  rieht  or  possilne  daim  to  the 
throse,  and  could  never  ^ive  him  any  uneasi- 
*^  in  the  possession  of  it;  and  thus  showed 
a  inviolable  regard  for  his  oaths,  his  tender- 
iCM  to  Saul,  and  the  warmth  of  hia  gratitude 
md  fincadsbip  to  Jonathan.    In  the  okMO  of 
«■  U^  ani  in  the  near  pio^peoi  of  dfat2^  t« 


demonstrate  his  ^love  of  justice,  he  charged 
Solomon  to  punish  with  death  Joab,  for  tho 
base  murder  of  two  great  men,  whom  he  aa- 
sassinated  under  the  pretence  of  peace  and 
firiendahip.  To  this  cataloe;ue  of  his  noble 
actions  must  be  added,  that  ne  gave  the  most 
shining  and  indisputable  proofs  of  an  undi»> 
semblM  reverence  for,  and  sincere  piety  to, 
Qod;  ever  obeying  the  direction  of  his  pro- 
phets, worshipping  him  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  idols,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life, 
and  making  the  wisest  settlement  to  perpetu- 
ate the  worship  of  the  same  Qod,  througn  all 
succeeding  generations. 

To  this  abstract  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks 
may  be  added. 

I.  When  David  is  called  ''the  man  alier 
Gkxl's  own  heart,"  a  phrase  which  profane  per- 
sons have  often  perverted,  his  general  charao- 
ter,  and  not  every  particular  of  it,  is  to  be 
understood  as  approved  by  GKxl ;  and  especially 
his  faithful  and  undeviatine  adherence  to  tlie 
true  religion,  from  which  he  never  deviated 
into  any  act  of  idolatry. 

3.  He  was  chosen  to  accomplish  to  their  full 
extent  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  to  ^ve 
to  his  seed  the  whole  country  from  tne  nver 
of  Egypt  to  the  mat  river  Euphrates.  He  had 
sueceeded  to  a  kingdom  distracted  with  civil 
dissensions,  environed  on  every  side  by  power- 
ful and  victorious  enemies,  without  a  capital, 
almost  without  an  army,  without  any  bond  of 
union  between  the  tribes.  He  lefl  a  compact 
and  united  state,  stretching  from  the  frontier 
of  Egypt  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  from  tiie 
Euphrates  to  the  sea.  He  had  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Philistines,  subdued  or  curbed  idl 
the  adjacent  kingdoms :  he  hod  formed  a  last* 
ing  and  important  allianoe  with  the  great  city 
of  Tyre.  He  had  organized  an  immense  dis- 
posable force;  for  every  month  24,000  men, 
furnished  in  rotation  bv  the  tribes,  appeared  in 
arms,  and  were  trained  as  the  standing  militia 
of  the  country.  At  the  head  of  his  army  were 
oflkers  of  consummate  experience,  and,  what 
waa  more  highly  esteemeci  in  the  warfare  of 
the  time,  extraordinary  personal  activity, 
strength,  and  valour.  The  Hebrew  nation 
owed  the  long  peace  of  Solomon  the  son's 
reijen  to  the  bravoy  and  wisdom  of  the  father. 

S,  As  a  conqueror  he  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  the  country  "  from  the  river  to  the  ends  or 
the  earth,"  was  i^ao  the  prophetic  type  of 
Christ's  dominion  over  the  whole  earth. 

4.  His  inspired  psalms  not  only  place  him 
among  the  most  eminent  prophets;  but  have 
rendend  him  the  leader  of  the  devotions  of 
good  men,  in  all  aees.  The  hymns  of  David 
excel  no  less  in  siwlimity  and  tenderness  of 
expression  than  in  loftiness  and  purity  of  re* 
ligKHis  sentiment  In  comparison  wiui  then 
tM  sacred  poetry  of  all  other  nations  sinks  into 
mediocrity.  Th«y  have  embodied  so  exqnisitily 
the  universal  langtiace  of  religious  emotkm, 
that  they  have  entered  with  unquestioned  pro- 
priety into  the  ritual  of  the  higher  and  mora 
pwfect  religion  of  Christ  The  songs  whick 
cheefed  Uie  solitude  of  the  desert  cavee  of  Bn* 
gadif  or  rsienidfd   ftooa  the  Toioe  of  tin 
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Hebrow  peoj>le  as  they  woun^  along  the  glens 
or  the  hul  sides  of  Judea,  have  been  ref>eated 
for  ages  in  nhnosl  erery  part  of  the  habitable 
world,  in  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean, 
among  the  forests  of  America  or  the  sands  of 
Africa.  How  many  human  hearts  have  these 
inspired  songs  sofVened,  purified,  exalted !  Of 
how  many  wretched  bemgs  have  they  been  the 
secret  consolation !  On  1m)w  manv  communi- 
ties have  they  drawn  down  the  blessings  of 
Divine  providence,  by  bringing  the  affections 
into  unison  with  their  deep  devotional  fervour, 
and  leading  to  a  constant  and  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  government,  rights,  and  mercies 
ofGkKll 

DAY.  The  Hebrews,  in  conformity  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  reckoned  the  day  from  evening 
to  evening.  The  natural  day,  that  is,  the  por- 
tion of  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  divided 
a  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Arabians, 
o  six  unequal  parts.  These  divisions  were 
as  fbUows : — 1.  The  break  of  day.  This  por- 
tion of  time  was,  at  a  recent  period,  divided 
into  two  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  Persians; 
the  first  of  which  began  when  the  eastern,  the 
second,  when  the  western,  division  of  the  ho- 
rizon was  illuminated.  The  authors  of  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  divided  it  into  four  parts ; 
the  first  of  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  nyw 
nnvn,  which  occurs  in  Psalm  xxii,  1,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  phrase,  \(ap  «po>r,  in  the  New 
Testament,  Mark  xvi,  2;  John  xx,  1.  3.  The 
morning  or  sunrise.  3.  The  heat  of  the  day. 
This  began  about  nine  o'clock^Gen.  xviii,  1 ; 
1  Sam.  XI,  U.  4.  Midday.  5.  The  cool  of  the 
day;  literally,  the  wind  of  the  day.  This  ex- 
pression is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  a  wind 
commences  mowing  regularly  a  few  hours 
before  sunset,  and  continues  tul  evening.  Gen. 
iii,  8.  6.  The  evening.  This  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  o^a'^ir;  the  first  of  which  began, 
according  to  the  Caraites  and  Samaritans,  at 
•unset,  the  second,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark. 
But,  according  to  the  rabbins,  the  first  com- 
menced just  Before  sunset,  the  second,  pre- 
cisely at  sunset.  The  Arabians  agree  with  the 
Caraites  and  Samaritans ;  and  in  this  way  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  computed,  previous  to 
the  captivity. 

The  mention  of  n^tf,  Aoftn,  occurs  first  in 
Daniel  iii,  6,  15 ;  v,  5.  They  were  first  mea- 
sured by  gnomonSf  which  merely  indicated  the 
meridian;  afterward,  by  the  JUmr-waUh^  v«i«- 
BlpiKop ;  and  subsequently  still,  by  the  clepsydra^ 
or  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  means  of 
water.  The  hour-watch  or  dial,  otherwise 
called  the  sun-dial,  is  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  King  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx^O,  10;  Isaiah 
xxxviii,  8.  Its  being  called  "the  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,"  renders  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first 
introduced  it  from  Babylon;  whence,  also, 
AnaximeneSj  the  Milesian,  brought  the  first 
deiatkericon  into  Greece.  This  instrument  was 
of  no  use  duriuF  the  night,  nor  indeed  during 
a  eloudy  day.  In  consequence  of  this  defect, 
the  elepsfdra  was  invented,  which  was  used  in 
Persia  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  eentury  in  its 
■implest  form.  The  eieptwdrm  was  a  small 
cifcnlar  yeisd,  eomuructed  of  tkinly-beatea 


copper  or  brass,  and  having  a  small  perfontm 
through  the  bottom.  It  was  placed  m  another 
vessel,  filled  with  water.  The  diameter  of  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  depsvdra  was  sndi, 
that  it  filled  with  water  in  three  hours,  and 
sunk.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  servant  to  tend  it,  who  should  take  it  op 
when  it  had  sunk,  pour  out  the  water,  sod 
place  it  again  empty  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  vase. 

The  hours  of  principal  note  in  the  coarse  of 
the  day  were  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth. 
These  lu>urs,  it  would  seem,  were  consecrated 
by  Daniel  to  prayer,  Dan.  vi,  10;  Acts  ii,  15; 
iii,  1 ;  x,  9.  The  day  was  divided  into  twelTi: 
hours,  which,  of  course,  varied  in  length,  be- 
ing shorter  in  the  winter  and  longer  in  the 
summer,  John  xi,  9.  In  the  winter,  therefore, 
the  clepsydras  were  so  constructed  that  the 
water  might  sink  them  more  rapidly.  The 
hours  were  numbered  from  the  nsinj^  of  the 
sun,  so  that,  at  the  season  of  the  equinox,  the 
third  corresponded  to  the  ninth  of  our  reckon- 
ing ;  the  sixth,  to  our  twelfth ;  and  the  ninth, 
to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  time  when  the  sun  rises,  and  reduce  the 
hours  to  our  time  accordingly.  We  oboerre, 
therefore,  that  the  sun  in  Palestine^  at  the 
summer  solstice,  rises  at  five  of  our  time,  and 
sets  about  seven.  At  the  winter  solstice,  it 
rises  about  seven,  and  sets  about  five. 

Before  the  captivity,  the  night  was  divided 
into  three  watches.  The  first,  which  continued 
till  midnight,  was  denominated  the  commene- 
ing  or  first  watch.  Lam.  ii,  19.  The  second 
was  denominated  the  middle  watch,  and  con- 
tinued from  midnight  till  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  The  third,  called  the  morning  waich, 
extended  from  the  second  to  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  These  divisions  and  names  appear  to  hare 
owed  their  origin  to  the  watches  of  the  Levites 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  Exod.  xiv,  24; 
1  Sam.  xi,  11.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however, 
the  ni^ht,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  vas 
divided  into  four  watches.  According  to  the 
English  mode  of  reckoning  they  were  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  eveninjg^,  firoin  twilight  to  nine 
o'clock.    2.  The  midnight,  from  nine  to  twelve. 

3.  The  cock  crowing,  from  twelve  to  three. 

4.  From  three  o'clock  till  daybreak.  A  day 
is  used  in  the  piophetic  Scripture  for  a  year: 
"  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year," 
Ezek.  iv,  o.    See  Cock. 

DEACON,,  fitmi  the  Ghreek  word  hinpot,  ia 
its  proper  and  primitive  sense,  denotes  a  serpant 
who  attends  his  master,  waits  on  him  at  table, 
and  is  always  near  his  person  to  obey  his  orders, 
which  was  accounted  a  more  creaitable  kina 
of  service  than  that  which  is  imported  by  the 
word  io9\oi  a  slave  ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
usually  observed  in  the  New  Testament  Our 
Lord  makes  use  of  both  terms  in  Matt  xx,  96, 
27,  though  they  are  not  distinctly  maiked  io 
our  translation :  "  Whosoever  wi  1  be  grew 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  deacon  ;  and  who- 
soever will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  tervant.'*  The  appointment  of  deaoooi 
m  the  first  Chriattan  dnirch  ts  distiiiellr  i» 
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Ads  Ti,  1-16.  T  he  nnmUer  of  d  iwiples 
IttTin^  greatly  increased  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Greeksj  or  Hellenistic  Jews,  beg;an  to  moimiir 
a«amst  the  Hebrews,  complaining  that  their 
TO)wa  were  Defected  in  the  daily  distribution 
oftfae  church's  bounty.  The  twelve  Apostles, 
vho  hitherto  had  discharged  the  different  ofli- 
ees  of  Apostle,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  upon 
the  principle  that  the  greater  office  always 
oclodes  the  leas,  now  convened  the  church, 
ud  said  unto  them.  *'  It  is  not  reasonable  that 
ve  thooU  leave  the  ministration  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  serve  tables :  look  ye  out,  there- 
fcie,  among  yourselTes,  seven  men  of  eood 
i^wrt,full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  wisdom, 
vhom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business ;  but 
we  will  give  ourselvea  continually  to  prayer, 
and  tc  ibe  ministry  of  the  woid.^'  And  the 
laying  pleased  the  whole  multitude ;  and  they 
(Uk  multitude)  chose  Stephen,  and  six  others, 
wham  they  set  before  the  Apostles,  dec 

The  qualifications  of  deacons  are  stated  by 
the  Aposde  Paul,  1  Tim.  iii,8-12.  There  were 
alM,  m  the  primitive  churches,  females  invested 
with  this  office,  who  were  termed  deaconesses. 
Of  this  number  was  Phdebe,  a  member  of  the 
chiiith  of  Cenchrea,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
Bom.  zvi,  1.  **  They  served  the  church,"  says 
Calmet,  "  in  those  offices  which  the  deacons 
3Mikl  not  themselves  exercise,  visiting  those  of 
thrown  sex  in  sickness,TVhen  imprisoned 
for  the  faith.  They  were  persons  of  advanced 
^,  vhen  chosen ;  and  appointed  to  the  office 
^  imposition  of  hands."  It  is  probably  of 
(mdeaeonesses  that  the  Apostle  speaks,  where 
ke  describes  the  ministering  widows,  1  Tim.  v, 
J-IO. 

DEAD.    See  Burlo.. 

Dkad,  MooRNOias  for  the.  The  ancient 
^vaeiiies,  in  imitation  of  the  Heathen,  from 
vhcm  they  bonowed  the  practice,  fre({uently 
m,  themsdves  with  knives  and  lancets, 
scratched  their  faces,  or  pricked  certain  parts 
of  their  bodies  with  needles.  These  supersci- 
tttss  pFsctiees  were  expressly  forbidden  in  their 
Iav:  "Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord 
joir  God:  ye  shall  not  cut  jrouraelves,  nor 
buIk  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the 
<M."  The  bereaved  Gredcs  tore,  cut  off,  and 
fometmes  shaved,  their  hair;  they  reckoned 
B  a  doty  which  they  owed  to  the  dead,  to 
^ve  their  heads  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
^Boovnj  or,  in  the  lanyiage  of  Scripture,  made 
t  haJdness  between  their  eyes.  The  same  cus- 
bna  prevailed  among  the  ancient  PersianS|  and 
the  Deighbonring  states.  When  the  pamarch 
M  vas  infonn«i  of  the  death  of  his  children, 
*Bd  the  destruction  of  his  property,  he  arose 
ttd  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and 
^down  upon  the  ground  and  worshipped: 
^  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  we  nad  of 
o^hty  men  who  were  goin^  to  lament  the 
<>iolatbos  of  Jerusalem,  having  their  beards 
■^ea.  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having  cut 
wadves,  in  direct  violation  of  the  divine 
^1  vith  offerings  and  incense  Jn  their  hand, 
to  hnag  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Jer. 
^  &•  Shaving,  however,  was,  on  some  occa- 
a  signofjoy ;  and  to  let  the  hair  grow 


lon^,  the  practice  of  mourners,  or  persom  ii 
affiiaion.  Joseph  shaved  himselr  before  ha 
went  into  the  palace.  Gen.  xli,  14;  and  M»> 

Ehibosheth  let  nis  hair  erow  during  the  time 
^avid  was  banished  from  Jerusalem,  but  shaved 
himself  on  his  return.  In  ordinary  sorrows 
they  only  neglected  their  hair,  or  suffered  it  to 
hang  down  loose  upon  their  shoulders ;  in  more 
poignant  grief  they  cut  it  off;  but  in  a  sudden 
and  violent  paroxrsm,  they  pludced  it  off  with 
their  hands.  Sucn  a  violent  expression  of  sor- 
row is  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Ezra, 
which  he  thua  describes :  *'  And  when  I  heara 
this  thine  I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle, 
and  pluf&ed  off  the  hair  of  my  head,  and  ot 
my  beard,  and  sat  down  astonied,"  Eara  ix,  3. 
The  Greeks,  and  other  nations  around  them, 
expressed  the  violence  of  their  sorrow  in  the 
same  way;  for  in  Homer,  Ulysses  and  his 
companions,  bewailing  the  death  ot  EUpenor, 
howled  and  plucked  off  their  hair.  Mourners 
withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  the  world  ; 
they  abstained  from  banquets  and  entertain- 
ments; they  banished  from  their  houses  as 
unsuitable  to  their  circumstancea,  and  even 
painful  to  their  feelings,  musical  instruments 
of  every  kind,  and  whatever  was  calculated  to 
excite  pleasure,  or  that  wore  an  air  of  mirth 
and  gaiety.  Thus  did  the  king  of  Persia  tes- 
tify his  sorrow  for  the  decree,  into  which  his 
wily  courtiers  had  betrayed  him,  and  which, 
without  the  miraculous  inuffposition  of  Heaven, 
had  proved  fatal  to  his  favourite  minister, 
**  Then  the  king  went  to  his  palace^  and  spent 
the  night  fasting :  neither  were  instruments  of 
music  brought  Mfore  him,"  Dan.  vi,  18. 

S.  Oriental  mourners  divested  themselves  of 
all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside  their  jewels,  gold, 
and  erery  thing  rich  and  splendid  in  their 
dress.  This  proof  of  humiliation  and  submis- 
sion Jehovah  required  of  his  offending  people 
in  the  wilderness:  "Therefore,  now  put  off 
thy  ornaments  from  thee,  that  I  may  know 
what  to  do  unto  thee.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments 
by  the  Mount  Horeb,"  Exodus  xxxiii,  5^  6. 
Long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  that  rebellioua 
nation  a^ain  received  a  command  of  similar 
import :  "  Strip  you,  and  make  you  bare,  and 
gixil  sackcloth  upon  your  loins,"  Isaiah  xx3di, 
!l.  Thegarme^ohhemourkerwerealways 
black.  Progne,  having  notice  of  Philomela's 
death,  lays  aside  her  robes,  beaming  with  a 

saole 


profusion  of  sold,  and  appears  in 
ments ;  and  Althaaa,  when  her  bifethren  were 
slain  by  Meleager,  exchanged  her  glittering 
robes  for  black : — 

**  Bi  miraiat  MUtavU  vetHhua  airit."     Ovm. 
These  sable  vestments  differed  from  their  ordi- 
nary dress,  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in  value, 
being  made  of  cheapand  coarse  stuff,  as  appears 
from  these  lines  ofTerence : — 

**  7\urei»lem  ielam  wtudiote  iprnxm  «^endimu9 
Medheriter^tttitam  v«$U  htgubri 
Bjua  amnu  eoiMa,  optfnor,  qumtroi  moriua,** 

"  We  found  her  busy  at  the  loom,  in  a  cheap 
mourning  habit,  which  she  wore  I  suppose  lor 
the  oU  woman's  death."  In  Judea,  the  moorMr 
was  clothed  in  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  by 
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•eqnenec,  in  sable  robes;  sjid  penitents,  by 
assuming  it,  seemed  to  confess  that  their  g;uilt 
expNOsed  them  to  death.  Some  of  the  eastern 
nations,  in  modem  times,  bury  in  linen ;  but 
Chardin  informs  us,  that  others  still  retain  the 
use  of  sackcloth  for  that  purpose.  To  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  was  a  frequent  expression 
of  mourning  in  the  oriental  regions ;  and  per- 
sons  overwnelmed  with  grief,  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  tteir  calamities,  often 
threw  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and  rolled  in 
the  dust ;  and  the  more  dirty  the  ground  was, 
the  better  it  serred  to  defile  them,  and  to  ex- 
press their  sorrow  and  dejection.  In  this  way 
Tamar  signified  her  distress,  after  being  dis- 
honoured bv  Amnon,  "  She  put  ashes  on  her 
head;"  and  when  Mordecai  understood  that 
the  doom  of  his  nation  was  sealed^  he  "  rent 
his  clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes." 
Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  in  that 
denunciation :  "  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! 
wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaidai  for  if  the  miehty 
works  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented 
lon^  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,"  Matt,  xi,  31. 
Intimately  connected  with  this,  is  the  custom 
of  putting  dust  upon  the  head.  When  the 
armies  of  Israel  were  defeated  before  Ai, 
"  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth 
upon  his  face,  he  and  the  dders  of  Israel,  and 
put  dust  upon  their  heads."  The  mourner 
sometimes  laid  his  hands  upon  his  head ;  for 
the  prophet.>expostulating  with  his  people,  pre- 
dicts their,  numiliation  in  these  words :  "  Tea, 
thou  Ahalt  go  forth  from  him,  and  thine  hands 
upon  thine  head;  for  the  Lord  hath  rejected 
thy  confidences,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in 
them,"  Jer.  ii,  37.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
head  of  the  mourner  was  uncovered ;  but  they 
sometimes  adopted  the  opposite  custom,  and 
covered  their  heads  in  gieat  distress,  or  when 
thev  were  loaded  with  disgrace  and  infamy. 

o.  To  cover  the  lips  was  a  very  ancient  sign 
of  mouminf ;  and  it  continues  to  be  practised 
among  the  Jews  of  Baii>ary  to  this  day.  When 
they  return  firom  the  grave  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  the  chief  mourner  receives  them  with 
his  jaws  tied  up  with  a  linen  doth,  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  face  of  the  dead  is 
covered;  and  by  this  the  mourner  is  said  to 
testify  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  his  friend. 
Mufifed  in  this  way,  the  mourner  goes  for 
seven  dajrs,  during  which  the  rest  of  his  friends 
come  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  to  pray 
with  him.  •  This  allusion  is  perhaps  involved 
in  the  charge  which  Ezekiel  received  when  his 
wife  diedj  to  abstain  from  the  customary  forms 
of  moumine :  "  Forbear  to  cry ;  make  no  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead ;  bind  the  tire  of  thy  head  upon 
thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and 
cover  not  thy  lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of 
men,"  Ezekiel  xxiv,  17. 

4.  Sitting  on  the  ground  was  a  posture  which 
denoted  severe  distress.  Thus  the  prophet  re- 
presents the  dders  of  Israel^  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  of  those  whom 
llie  sword  had  spared :  "  The  dders  of  the 
^Mighter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep 
nUaoe;  they  have  east  up  dust  upon  their 


heads ;  they  have  girded  themsdv<ea  with 
doth:  the  vireins  of  Jerusalem  hang  down 
thdr  heads  to  Uie  ground,"  Lam.  ii,  10.  Judes 
is  represented  on  several  coins  of  Vespasiar 
and  Titus,  as  a  solitary  female  in  this  very 
posture  of  sorrow  and  captivity,  sitting  upon 
the  ground.  It  is  remarkable,  that  we  find 
Judea  rq>resented  as  a  sorrowful  woman  sitting 
on  the  ground,  in  a  passage  of  the  prophet, 
where  this  same  calamity  wnich  was  recorded 
on  the  medals  of  these  Roman  emperors  is 
foretokl :  "  And  she  beingdesolate  shaU  sit  upon 
the  ground  "  Isaiah  iii,  26. 

5.  Charciin  informs  us  that  when  the  king 
of  Persia  dies,  his  physicians  and  astrokigers 
lose  their  places,  uki  are  exduded  from  the 
court;  tlw  first,  because  they  could  not  core 
their  sovereign,  and  the  last,  because  they  did 
not  give  previous  notice  of  his  death.  Thii 
whimsical  custom  he  supposes  has  descended 
to  modem  times  from  a  very  remote  antiquity: 
and  to  have  been  the  true  reason  that  Daniel 
was  absent  when  Belshazzar  saw  the  band 
writing  his  doom  on  the  wall.  If  the  conjec- 
ture of  that  intelligent  traveller  be  well  found- 
ed, the  venerable  prophet  had  been  forced  by 
the  established  etiquette  of  the  court  to  retire 
from  the  management  of  public  affairs  at  the 
death  of  Nebucnadnezzar ;  and  had  remained 
in  a  private  station  for  twenty-three  years, 
neglected  or  forgotten,  till  the  awful  occurrence 
of  that  memorable  nignt  rendered  his  assistance 
necessary,  and  brought  him  again  into  public 
notice.  This  accounts  in  a  very  satisfactory 
mann«,  as  well  for  Belshazzar's  ignorance  of 
Daniel,  as  for  the  recollection  of  iNitocris,  (he 
queen-mother,^  who  had  long  known  his  charae* 
ter  and  abilities  durine  the  reign  of  her  hus- 
band. This  solution  of  the  diffioohy  is  at  least 
in«nious. 

6.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  visit 
the  sepulchres  of  their  deceased  friends  three 
days ;  for  so  long  they  supposed  their  spirits 
hovered  about  them ;  but  when  once  they 
perceived  their  visage  begin  to  change^  as  it 
would  in  that  time  in  those  warm  countries,  all 
hopes  of  a  return  to  life  were  then  at  an  end. 
But  it  appears  from  an  incident  in  the  narra- 
tive of  tne  raising  of  Lazarus,  that  in  Judea 
they  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  craves  of 
their  deceased  rdations  after  the  thiid  day, 
merdy  to  lament  their  loss,  and  give  vent  to 
their  grief.  If  this  had  not  been  a  oommon 
practice,  the  people  that  came  to  oomfort  the 
sisters  of  Lauurus  wouki  not  so  readihr  have 
conduded,  when  Mary,  on  the  fbuitn  dav, 
went  hastily  out  to  meet  her  Saviour,  "She 
^oeth  to  the  grave  to  we^  there."  The  Tuik- 
ish  women  continue  to  follow  this  custom: 
they  go  before  sunrising  on  Friday,  the  stated 
day  of  their  worship,  to  the  grave  of  the  de- 
ceased, where,  with  mnny  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, they  q>rinkle  their  monuments  with 
water  and  flowers. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Sia  0/tke  Plain,  Deut  iii,  17;  iv,  49,  tm 
its  situation  in  the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the 
Jordan;  the  SaU  Sea,  Deut.  iii,  H;  Joajf 
XV,  5,  from  the  extreme  sahness  ii  its  wiM*! 
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tnd  the  Easi  Sea,  Ezek.  zlrii,  18 ;  Joel  ii,  90, 
from  its  sitoaiion  relatiye  to  Jiiidea,  and  in  con- 
tFBdijtioetTbn  to  the  Wist  Sea,  or  Mediter^ 
noeaii.  It  is  likewise  called  by  Josephus,  and 
bf  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  I«0- 
ns  AspkaUUes^  from  the  bitumen  found  in  it ; 
aod  the  Dead  Sea^  its  more  frequent  modem 
appeQation,  from  a  tradition,  commonly  though 
erroneously  received,  that  no  living  creature 
umld  exist  in  its  saline  and  sulphureous  waters, 
li  is  ai  present  known  in  Syria  by  the  names 
o(  Almoianah  and  Bahar  Lolh:  and  occupies 
vhat  m^y  be  considered  as  the  southern  ex- 
tranity  or  the  vale  of  Jordan ;  forming,  in  that 
direction,  the  western  boundary  to  the  Holy 
Land  The  Dead  Sea  is  about  seventy  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  at  its  broadest 
p&it;  having,  like  the  Caspian,  no  visible 
commonication  with  the  ocean.  Its  depth 
seems  to  be  altogether  unknown;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  a  boat  has  ever  navigated  its  sur- 
face. Toward  its  southern  extremity,  however, 
in  a  contracted  part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford,  about 
nx  miles  over,  made  use  of  by  the  Arabs :  in 
the  middle  of  which  they  report  the  water  to 
be  vann;  indicating  the  presence  of  warm 
^ngs  beneath.  In  general,  toward  the  shore, 
it  is  shallow  ;  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  it 
bj  seven  streams,  wnich  fall  into  this  their 
ccmmon  receptacle,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Jordan. 

The  water  now  covering  these  ruins  occu- 
pies vhat  was  formerly  the  vale  of  Siddim :  a 
nek  and  fruitful  valley,  in  which  stood  the  nve 
chies,  called  the  cities  of  the  plain,  namely, 
Sodom,  Giomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Beia 
or  Zoar :  the  four  first  of  which  were  destroy- 
4  while  the  latter,  bein^  "  a  little  city,"  was 
pnserred  at  the  intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which 
K  fied  for  refuge  fit>m  the  impending  catas- 
tnpbe,  and  where  he  remained  in  safety  dur- 
u^i^  accomplishment. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the 
I^  Sea  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  ex- 
^^erated  by  me  ancient  writers,  but  their 
saLements  ^re  now  proved  to  be  by  no  means 
Tery  vide  of  the  truth.  Pliny  s&ys,  that  no 
liTiflg  bodies  would  sink  in  it ;  and  Strabo,  that 
p^nons  who  went  into  it  were  borne  up  to 
ibftr  middle.  Van  Egmont  and  Heyman  state, 
t^  on  swimming  to  some  distance  fivm  the 
<bore,  they  found  themselves,  to  their  great 
fo^mt,  lifted  up  by  the  water.  "  When  f  had 
>vun  to  some  distance,"  says  the  latter,  "  I 
^odeavoared  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  could 
^;  ibr  the  water  kept  me  continually  up, 
^  woald  certainly  have  thrown  me  upon  my 
^  had  I  not  put  forth  all  the  strengtn  I  was 
Dai<ter  g(  to  kea>  myself  in  a  perpendicular 
pwnre;  so  that  Iwalked  in  the  sea  as  if  I  had 
tnxi  on  firm  ground,  without  having  occasion 
t9  make  any  of  the  motions  necessary  in  tread- 
a%&eah  water;  and  when  I  was  swimming, 
I  vas  obliged  to  keep  my  legs  the  matest  part 
ttihe.  time  out  of  the  water.  My  kIIow  travd- 
^  was  agreeaUy  surprised  to  find  that  he 
;|^  swim  here,  having  never  learned.  But 
proceeded  from  the  gravity  of  the  water, 


as  this  certaitly  does  frt>m  the  extraordinary 
Quantity  of  salt  in  it."  Mr.  Joliffe  says,  he 
round  It  very  little  more  buoyant  than  other 
seas,  but  he  did  not  go  out  of  ms  depth.  "  The 
descent  of  the  beach,"  he  says,  "  is  so  gently 
gradual,  that  I  must  have  waded  above  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  get  completely  out  of  my  depth, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  Arabians  would  not 
allow  of  time  suiBcient  for  this."  Captain 
Mangles  says:  "  The  water  is  as  bitter  and  as 
buoyant  as  the  people  have  reported.  Those 
of  our  party  who  coukl  not  swim,  floated  on  its 
surface  like  corks.  On  dipping  the  head  in, 
the  eyes  smarted  dreadfully.*'  With  regard  to 
the  agents  employed  in  this  catastrophe,  there 
might  seem  reason  to  suppose  that  volcanic 
phenomena  had  some  share  in  producing  it; 
out  Chateaubriand's  remark  is  deserving  of 
attention.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  coincide  in 
opinion  with  those  who  suppose  the  Dead  Sea 
to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  I  have  seen 
Vesuvius,  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  lake 
of  Fusino,  the  peak  of  the  Azores,  the  Mamalif 
opposite  to  Carthage,  the  extinguished  volca- 
noes of  Auvergne;  and  remarked  in  all  of 
them  the  same  characters;  that  is  to  say, 
mountains  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel, 
lava,  and  ashes,  which  exhibited  incontestable 
proois  of  the  agency  of  fire."  After  noticing 
the  very  different  shape  and  position  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  he  adds :  "  bitumen,  warm  springes, 
and  phosphoric  stones  are  found,  it  is  true,  in 
the  mountains  of  Arabia ;  but  then,  the  presence 
of  hot  springs,  sulphur,  and  asphaltos  is  not 
sufficient  to  attest  the  anterior  existence  of  a 
volcano."  The  learned  Frenchman  inclines  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  Professors  Michadlis  and  Bu»- 
ching,  that  Sodom  and  Gh)morrah  were  built 
upon  a  mine  of  bitumen ;  that  lightning  kin- 
dled the  combustible  mass,  and  that  the  cities 
sunk  in  the  subterraneous  conflagration.  M. 
Malte  Brun  ingeniously  suggests,  that  the  cities 
might  themselves  have  been  built  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  and  thus  have  been  set  in  flames 
by  the  fire  of  heaven.  We  learn  from  the  Mo- 
saic account,  tJbat  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea,  was  full  of 
"  slime  pits,"  or  pits  of  bitumen.  Pococke  says : 
"  It  is  observed,  that  the  bitumen  floats  on  the 
water,  and  comes  ashore  after  windy  weather ; 
the  Arabs  gather  it  up,  and  it  serves  as  pitch 
for  all  uses,  ^oes  into  the  composition  or  me- 
dicines, and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  very 
great  ingredient  in  Uie  bitumen  used  in  em- 
balming the  bodies  in  Egypt:  it  has  been  much 
used  for  cerecloths,  and  nas  an  ill  smell  when 
burnt  It  is  probable  that  there  are  subterra^ 
neous  fires,  that  throw  up  this  bitumen  at  th^ 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  may  form  itself  into 
a  mass,  which  may  be  broken  b3r  the  motion 
of  the  water  occasioned  by  high  winds;  and  it 
is  very  remarkablcL  that  the  stone  called  the 
stone  of  Mosee,  found  about  two  or  three 
leagues  from  the  sea,  which  bums  like  a  coal, 
and  turns  only  to  a  white  stone,  and  not  to 
ashes,  has  the  same  smell,  when  burnt,  as  thia 
pitch;  so  that  it  is  probable,  a  stratum  of  the 
stone  under  the  Dead  Sea  is  one  part  of  the 
matter  that  feeds  the  subterraneous  firea,  ari 
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that  this  bitumen  boils  up  out  of  it."  To  gi^e 
;  force  to  this  last  conjecture,  however,  it  would 
be  requisite  to  ascertain,  whether  bitumen  is 
capable  of  being  detached  from  this  stone,  in 
a  liquid  state,  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  stone 
in  question  is  the  black  fetid  limestone,  used 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaries 
and  amulets,  and  worn  as  a  charm  against  the 
plague.  The  effluvia  which  it  emits  on  friction, 
18  owing  to  a  strong  impregnation  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  If  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  materials  of  this  description,  with 
quarries  of  which  the  neighbouring  mountains 
abound,  they  would  be  easily  susceptible  of 
ignition  by  lightning.  The  Scriptural  account, 
however,  is  explicit,  that  "the  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  brimstone  and  fire 
from  heaven ;"  which  we  may  safely  interpret 
as  implying  a  shower  of  inflamed  sulphur,  or 
nitre.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  plain  underwent  a  simultaneous  con- 
vulsion, which  seems  referable  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  bituminous  explosion.  In  perfect 
accordance  with  this  view  of  the  catastrophe,  we 
find  the  very  materials,  as  it  were,  of  this  awful 
visitation  still  at  hand  in  the  neighbouring  hills ; 
from  which  they  might  have  been  poured  down 
by  the  agency  of  thunder  storms,  directed  by 
the  hand  of  offended  Heaven.  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  collected,  on  the  southern  coast, 
lumps  of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur,  from  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg  up  to  that  of  a  small  hen's  egg^ 
which,  it  was  evident  from  their  situation,  had 
been  bnmght  down  by  the  rain :  "  their  great 
deposit  inust  be  sought  for,''  they  sav,  "  in  the 
cbff."  These  difTs  then  were  probably  swept 
by  the  lightnings,  and  their  namin^^  masses 
poured  in  a  deluge  of  fire  upon  the  plain. 

DEBORAH,  a  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapidoth, 
judged  tlie  Israelites,  and  dwelt  under  a  palm 
tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Judges  iv, 
4,  5.  She  sent  for  Barak,  directed  him  to  at- 
tack Sisera,  and,  in  the  name  of  Gkxl,  promised 
him  victory ;  but  Barak  refusing  to  go.  unless 
■he  went  with  him,  she  told  him,  that  the 
honour  of  this  expedition  would  be  given  to  a 
woman,  and  not  to  him.  After  the  victory, 
Deborah  and  Barak  sung  a  fine  thanksgiving 
song,  the  composition  probably  of  D^rah 
pitme.  which  is  preserved.  Judges  v. 

D£BTS.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  the  Israd- 
itbh  laws  deviate  so  far  from  our  own,  as  in 
regard  to  matters  of  debt.  Imprisonment  was 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
equally  free  from  those  lone  and  expensive 
modes  of  procedure  with  which  we  are  ac- 

Suainted,  for  the  recovery  of  debu.  Their 
iws  in  this  respect  were  simple,  but  efi^ient. 
Where  pledges  were  lodeed  with  a  creditor  for 
th^ayment  of  a  debt,  which  was  not  discharg- 
ed, the  creditor  was  allowed  to  appropriate  the 
pled^  to  his  own  benefit,  without  any  inter- 
position of  a  magistrate,  and  to  keep  it  as  right- 
fully as  if  it  had  been  bought  with  the  sum 
which  had  been  lent  for  it  But  beside  the 
pledge,  every  Israelite  had  various  pieces  of 
promrty,  on  which  execution  for  debt  might 
leaaily he  made;  as  (1.)  His  hereditary  Isnd. 
tbe  produce  of  which  might  be  attached  till 


the  year  of  Jubilee :  (2.)  His  houses,  which,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  those  of  the  Levites,  might 
be  sold  in  perpetuity.  Lev.  xx  v,  29, 30 :  (o.)  Hit 
cattle,  household  furniture,  and  ornaments,  ap- 
pear also  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution.  See 
Job  xxiv,  3 ;  Proverbs  xxii,  27.  From  Deut. 
XV,  1-11,  we  see  that  no  debt  could  be  exacted 
from  a  poor  man  in  the  seventh  year ;  because 
the  land  lyinf  fallow,  he  hod  no  income  whence 
to  pay  it :  (A.)  The  person  of  the  debtor,  who 
might  be  sold,  along  with  his  wife  and  children, 
if  he  had  any.  See  Lev.  xxv,  39 ;  Job  xxiv^S; 
2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Isaiah  1,  1 ;  Nehemiah  v.  We 
have  no  intonation,  in  the  writings  of  Moset, 
that  suretyship  was  practised  among  the  He- 
brews in  cases  of  debt.  In  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  however,  there  are  many  admoni- 
tions respecting  it.  Where  this  warrsmty  was 
given,  the  surety  was  treated  with  the  same 
severity  as  if  he  had  been  the  actual  debtor; 
and  if  he  could  not  pay,  his  very  bed  mi£|ht  be 
taken  from  under  him,  Prov.  xxii,  27.  There 
is  a  reference  to  the  custom  observed  in  con- 
tracting this  obligation  in  Prov.  xvii,  18 :  "A 
man  void  of  understanding  striketh  hands," 
&c  \  and  also  in  Prov.  xxii,  26 :  '*  Be  not  thou 
one  of  them  that  strike  hands,"  dx.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  hand  was  given,  not  to 
the  creditor,  but  to  the  debtor,  in  the  creditor's 
presence.  By  this  act  the  surety  intimated  that 
ne  became  in  a  legal  sense  one  with  the  debtor, 
and  rendered  himself  liable  to  pay  the  debt. 

2.  We  have  above  noticed  the  practice  of 
lending  on  pledge ;  but  as  this  was  liable  to 
considerable  abuse,  the  following  judicial  regu- 
lations were  adopted :  (1.)  The  creditor  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  the  debtor  to 
fetch  the  pledge,  but  was  obliged  to  stand  with- 
out the  door,  and  wait  till  it  was  brought  to 
hina,  Deut.  xxiv,  10,  11.    This  law  was  wisely 
designed  to  restrain  avaricious  and  unprinci- 
pled persons  from  taking  advantage  of  their 
poor  orethren  in  choosing  their  own  pled^ 
f2.)  The  upper  garment,  which  served  by  mght 
for  a  blanket,  &od.  xxii,  25,  26;  Deut.  xxiv, 
12,  13,  and  mills  and  millstones,  if  token  in 
pledge,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  owner  before 
sunset.     The  reason  of  this  law  was,  tliat  these 
articles  were  indispensable  to  the  comfortablQ 
subsistence  of  the  poor;  and  for  the  same  rea> 
son,  it  is  likely  that  it  extended  to  all  necessary 
utensils.    Such  a  restoration  was  no  loss  to 
the  creditor ;  for  he  had  it  in  his  power  at  las^ 
by  the  aid  of  summary  justice,  to  lay  hold  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  debtor;  and  if  he  bad 
none,  of  his  person :  and,  in  the  event  of  not* 
payment,  as  before  stated,  to  take  him  for  a 
Dond  slave. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  principal  command- 
menu,  Exod.  XX,  1,  &c.  from  the  Greek  kA 
tent  and  Xtfyoi  words,  Tne  Jews  call  these  pre- 
cepts, the  ten  words. 

DECAPOLIS,  a  country  in  Palestine,  lO 
called,  because  it  contained  ten  principal  cities; 
some  situated  on  the  west,  and  some  on  the 
east  side  of  Jordan,  Matt,  iv,  25 ;  Mark  v,  90. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  ceremony, 
whereby  any  person  or  thing  was  set  apart  ts 
the  tenrioe  of  God,  and  the  purposes  of  religkA. 
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i)e£ealioi»  of  penoM,  temples,  and  liouMe, 
vere  freqnent  among  the  Jews.  See  CoNW- 
cainoN. 

DEFILEMENT.  Under  the  law,  many 
Ten  thoee  blemiahee  of  person  and  conduct, 
which  were  conaidered  as  defilements :  some 
wtxt  Tolmitary,  others  involuntary  j  some 
ver^  inevitable,  and  the  effect  of  nature  itself, 
others  arose  from  personal  transgression. 
UiHkr  the  Gospel,  defilements  are  those  of 
the  heart,  of  the  mind,  the  temper,  and  con- 
duct. The  ceremonial  undeannesses  of  the 
law  are  superseded  as  religious  rites;  though 
many  of  tWn  claim  attention  as  usages  of 
heaiih,  decency,  and  civility. 

DEGREES.     Psalffu  of  Degrees  is  a  name 
^Ten  to  fifteen  psalms,  from  the  czx,  to  the 
uxxiv,  inclusive.     The   Hebrew    text   calls 
than  a  sang  of  ascents.    Junius  and  Tremellius 
tiaoslaie  the  Hebrew  a  song  of  ezeeUences^  or 
d»  excellent  song,  from  the   excellent  matter 
they  contain.     Some  call  them  psalms  of  ele- 
raluMi,  because  they  were  sung  with  an  exalt- 
ed Toice,  or  because  at  every  psalm  the  voice 
was  raised;  but  the  translation  of  psalms  of 
dfsrees  has  more  generally  obtained.      Some 
think  that  they  were  called  psabns  of  degrees, 
becaase  they  were  sung  upon  the  fifteen  steps 
of  the  temple ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  where 
these  steps  were.    Others  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  were  so  denominated,  because  sunf  in  a 
gallery,  which    was  in  the   court  of  Israel, 
where  the    Lewites  sometimes  read  the  law. 
Cahnet  thinks,  that  they  were  called  songs  of 
degrees,  or  of  aac^t,  tiecause  they  were  com- 
posed on  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  either  to 
implore  this  deliverance  from  God,  or  to  return 
Uuinks  fi>r  it  after  it  had  been  obtained ;  and 
that  the  Hebrews  used  the  term  to  go  up,  when 
^Epoke  of  their  journeying  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem.     Others    are  of  opinion,    that 
these  psalms  were  sung  during  the  time  of 
KTTice,  while  the  flesh,  &c,  were  consuming 
00  the  altar,  and  while  the  fume  and  smoke 
Autfided  toward  heaven;    and  that  the  title 
^S8i«5  of  Ascent  seems  to  favour  this  suppo- 
ntion.    The  point  is  involved  in  entire  ob- 
Kuiiiy ;  and,  after  all,  the  title  of  these  Psalms 
^  be  only  a  musical  direction  to  the  temple 
choir. 

DEISTS.  This  term  appears  to  have  had 
la  bonoiuable  origin,  being  of  the  same  im- 
port as  TheiUSy  designating  those  who  believe 
m  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  cause, 
ia  (^position  to  the  Epicureans,  and  other 
Atheistical  philosophers.  The  name,  in  modem 
times,  iM  said  to  have  been  first  assumed  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  some 
persons  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  Atheism.  Peter  Viret,  a  divine 
of  that  century,  mentions  it  as  a  new  name 
Knmed  by  those  who  rejected  Christianity. 
ImA  Edw.  Herbert,  baron  of  Cherbury,  in  tne 
Kventeeoth  century,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
int  Deitfieal  writer  in  this  country,  or  at  least, 
tiig  first  who  reduced  Deism  to  a  system : 
"Anaing  the  sufficiency  of  reason  and  natural 
nlipaB,  and  rejecting  oivine  revelation  as  un- 


neectsary  and  superfiumis.  His  ftystem,  how* 
ever,  embraced  these  five  articles: — 1.  The 
being  of  Gfod.   2.  That  he  is  to  be  worehipped. 

3.  That  piety  and  moral  virtue  are  the  chief 
parts  of  worehip.  4.  That  God  will  pardor 
our  faults  on  repentance.  And,  5.  That  there 
is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment. 
Some  have  divided  all  Deists  into  two  classes— 
those  who  admit  a  future  state,  and  those  who 
deny  it  But  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  taking  the  term 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  arranges  them 
under  four  classes : — 1.  Those  who  admit  a 
Supreme  Beins,  but  deny  that  he  concerns 
himself  with  tnc  conduct  or  affairs  of  men ; 
maintaining,  with  Lucretius,  that  God 

**  Ne'er  smiled  at  food,  nor  frowns  at  wicked,  deeds.'* 
2.  Those  who  admit  not  only  the  being  but  the 
providence  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  natural 
world;  but  who  allow  no  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  nor  that  Gk>d  takes  any 
notice  of  our  moral  conduct.  3.  Sudi  as  be- 
lieve in  the  natural^  attributes  of  God,  and  his 
all-governine  providence ;  yet  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  tne  soul,    or   any  future  state. 

4.  Such  as  admit  the  existence  of  God,  his 

{>rovidence,  and  the  obligations  of  natural  re- 
igion ;  but  so  far  only  as  these  things  are  dis- 
coverable by  the  light  of  nature,  without  any 
divine  revelation.  Some  of  the  Deists  have 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, by  opposing  to  it  what  they  call  the 
absolute  perfection  of  natural  religion.  Others, 
as  Blount,  Collins,  and  Morgan,  have  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  same  purpose,  by  attack- 
ing particular  parts  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
by  explaining  away  the  literal  sense  and  mean- 
ing 01  certain  passages,  or  by  placing  one  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  canon  in  opposition  to  the 
other.  A  third  class,  wherein  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke, 
advancing  farther  in  their  progress,  expunge 
from  their  creed  the  doctrine  of  future  exist- 
ence, deny  or  controvert  all  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  the.  Deity,  and  wholly  reject  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Deists  of  the  present  day  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  zealous  efforts  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  infidelity  among  the  common  people. 
Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  Gibbon,  addressed 
themselves  solely  to  the  more  polished  classes 
of  the  community;  but  of  late  the  writings  of 
Paine,  Carlile,  aAd  others,  have  diffused  infi- 
delity among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
clothed  it  in  the  dress  of  vulgar  ridicule,  the 
more  effectually  to  destroy  in_  the  common 
people  all  reverence  for  sacred  things.  Among 
the  disciples  of  this  school^  Deism  has  led  to 
the  most  disgusting  Atheism.  Thus  "evil 
men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse." 

DELUGE  signifies,  in  general,  any  great 
inundation;  but  more  particularly  that  uni- 
versal flood  by  which  the  whole  innabitants  of 
this  globe  were  destroyed,  except  Noah  and 
his  family.  According  to  the  most  approved 
systems  of  chronology,  this  remarkable  event 
happened  in  the  year  1656  after  the  creation, 
or  about  2348  before  the  Christian  sera.  Of  so 
general  a  calamity,  from  which  only  a  sincle 
ftmily  of  all  who  lived  then  on  the  uoe  of  Um 
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earth  was  preseired,  wc  might  naturany  ex- 
pect to  find  some  memorials  in  the  traditionary 
records  of  Pagan  history,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
sacred  Tolume,  where  its  peculiar  cause,  and 
the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  are  so 
distinctly  and  so  fullv  related.  Its  magnitude 
and  singularity  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  sur- 
rivors,  which  would  be  communicated  from 
them  to  their  children^  and  would  not  be  easily 
effaced  from  the  traditions  even  of  their  latest 
posterity.  A  deficiency  in  such  traces  of  this 
awful  event,  though  perhaps  it  mifht  not 
serve  entirely  to  invalidate  our  belief  of  its 
,  reality,  would  certainly  tend  considerably  to 
weaken  its  claim  to  credibility:  it  bein^ 
scarcely  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  confined  to  the  documents  of  the  Jewish 
nation  fdone.  What  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect has,  accordingly,  been  actually  and  com- 
pletely realized.  The  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
world  to  Mar  upon  the  reality  of  this  event,  is 
of  the  most  conclusive  and  irresistible  kind ; 
and  every  investigation,  whether  etymological 
or  historical,  which  has  been  made  concern- 
ing Heathen  rites  and  traditions,  has  constantly 
added  to  its  force,  no  less  than  to  its  extent. 

And  here,  it  were  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  ingenuity  and  erudition  almost  unexampled 
in  *modem  times,  were  we  not  to  mention  the 
labours  of  Bryant,  the  learned  analysist  of 
ancient  mythology,  whose  patience  and  pro- 
foundness of  research  have  thrown  such  new 
and  convincing  light  on  this  subject.  Nor 
must  we  forget  his  ardent  and  successful  dis- 
ciple, Mr.  Faber,  who,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri^"  has  in  travelling 
over  similar  ground  with  his  illustrious  master 
at  once  corrected  some  of  his  statements,  and 
fireatly  strengthened  his  general  conclusions. 
As  the  basis  of  their  system,  however,  rests  on 
a  most  extensive  etymological  examination  of 
the  names  of  the  cfeities  and  other  mytholo- 
gical personages  worshipped  and  celebrated  by 
Die  Heathen,  compared  with  the  varied  tra- 
ditions respecting  their  histories,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  rites  and  names  of  the  places  that 
were  sacred  to  them,  we  cannot  do  more,  in 
the  present  article,  than  shortly  state  the  result 
of  their  investigations,  referring  for  the  par- 
ticular details^  to  the  highly  onginal  treatises 
already  mentioned.  According  to  them,  the 
memory  of  the  deluge  was  incorporated  with 
almost  every  part  of  the  Gtentile  mythology 
and  worship ;  Noah,  under  a  vast  multitude  of 
characters,  oeing  one  of  their  first  deities,  to 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  Heathen  world 
looked  up  as  their  founder;  and  to  some  cir- 
cumstance or  other  in  whose  history,  and  that 
of  his  sons  and  the  first  patriarcns,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  their  religious  ceremonies  may 
be  considered  as  not  indistinctly  referring. 
Traces  of  these,  neither  vague  nor  obscure, 
they  conceive  to  be  found  in  the  history  and 
character,  not  only  of  Deucalion,  but  of  Atlas, 
Cronus,  or  Saturn,  Dionusos,  Inachus.  Janus, 
Minot,  Zens,  and  others  among  the  Qredcs ; 


of  Isis,  Osiris,  Sesostris,  Oannes,  Typhon,  fte, 
amone  the  Egyptians;  of  Dagon,  AgrueroB 
Sydyk,  &c,  among  the  Phenicians ;  of  Astarte 
Derceto,  &c,  amone  the  Ass)vians ;  of  Buddha. 
Menu,  Vishnu,  ac,  among  the  Hindus;  of 
Fohi,  and  a  deity  represented  as  sitting  upon 
the  lotos  in  the  midst  of  waters,  among  the 
Chinese ;  of  Budo  and  lakusi  among  the  Ja- 
panese, &c.  X^cy  discover  allusione  to  the 
ark,  in  many  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and 
traditions  with  respect  to  the  dove  and  the 
rainbow,  by  which  several  of  these  allegorical 
personages  were  attended,  which  are  not  easily 
explicable,  unless  they  be  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  history  of  the  deluge.  By  the  celebrated 
Ogdoas  or  the  Egyptians,  consisting  of  eight 
persons  sailing  togetner  in  the  sacred  baris  or 
aric,  they  imagine  the  family  of  Noah,  which 
was  precisely  eight  in  number,  to  have  been 
designated;  and  in  the  rites  of  Adonis  or 
Thammuz,  in  particular,  they  point  out  many 
circumstances  which  seem  to  possess  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  events  recorded  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Gknesis.  With 
regard  to  this  system,  we  shall  only  farther 
observe,  that,  afler  every  reasonable  deduction 
is  made  from  it,  which  the  exuberant  indul- 
gence of  fancy  occasionally  exhibited  by  its 
authors  appears  to  render  necessary,  it  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  relevant  and  conclusiye, 
that  it  induces  the  conviction  that  it  has  a 
solid  foundation  in  truth  and  fact;  it  being 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  mere 
hyf)othesis  could  be  supported  by  evidence  so 
varied,  so  extensive,  and  in  many  particulars 
so  demonstrative,  as  that  which  its  framers 
have  produced. 

Beside,  however,  the  allusions  to  the  deluge 
in  the  mythology  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Heatnen,  to  which  we  have  thus  concisely 
adverted,  there  is  a  variety  of  traditions  con- 
cerning it  still  more  direct  and  circumstantial, 
the  coincidence  of  which,  with  the  narrative 
of  Moses,  it  will  require  no  common  deme  of 
skeptical  hardihood  to  deny.    We  are  informed 
by  one  of  the  circumnavigators  of  the  world, 
who  visited  the  remote  island  of  Otaheite,  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  being  asked  concern- 
ing their  origin,  answered,  that  their  supreme 
Grod    having,  a  long  time  ago,  been  aony, 
dragged  the  earth  through  the  sea,  when  uieir 
island  was  broken  off  and  preserved.    In  the 
island  of  Cuba,  the  people  are  said  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  once  destroyed  by  water 
by  three  persons,   evidently    alluding  to  the 
three  sons  of  Noah.    It  is  even  related,  that 
they  have  a  tradition  amone  them,  that  an  old 
man,  knowing  that  the  deluge  was  approach- 
ing, built  a  large  ship,  and  went  into  it  with  a 
mat  number  of  animals;  and  that  he  sent  out 
nom  the  ship  a  crow,  which  did   not  inune- 
diately  come  hack,  staying  to  feed  on  the  car- 
casses of  dead  animals,  but  afterward  returned 
with  a  green  branch  in  its  mouth.    The  author 
who  gives  the  above  account  likewise  afiirms 
that  it  was  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cs^ 
tdla  del  Oro,  in  Terra  Pinna,  that  duiing  a 
universal  deluge,  one  man,  and  his  children, 
were  the  only  persons  who  escaped,  by: 
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of  a  «aiMM^  and  tliftt  from  them  tfaa  world  iras 
tfienrani   peopled.    Aoeording  to  the    Peni- 
Tians,  in  eonsequenoe  of  a  general  imuidatioii, 
occasioned  by  Tiolent  and  coniiniied  rains,  a 
Qnirersal  deptmction    of  the  human  vpeciea 
took  plaee,  a  few  peraons  only  ezoepted,  who 
escaped  into  cATea  on  the  tops  of  the  mount- 
aiDs,  into  which  they  had  preTioaaly  oonTeyed 
&  stock  of  proYisiona,  and  a  nomber  of  iiTe 
animals,  iest  when  the  waters  abated,  the  whole 
noe  should  have  become  extinct.    Others  of 
them  affirm,  that  only  six  persons  were  saved, 
hj  means  of  a  float  or  raft,  and  that  from  them 
ail  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country  are  deacended. 
They  farther  believe,  that  this  event  took  place 
before  there  were  any  ineas  or  kinga  among 
them,  and  when  the  country  was  extremely 
populooa.    The  Brazilians  not  onlypreaerve 
the  tradition  of  a  deiuee,  but  believe  that  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  perished  in  it,  except 
one  man  and  his  sister ;  or,  according  to  others, 
tvo  brothers  with  their  wives,  who  were  pre- 
served by  climbing  the  highest  trees  on  their 
hdiesi  mountains^  and  who  afterward  became 
the  heads  of  two  different  nations.     The  memo- 
ry of  this  event  thev  are  even  aaid  to  celebrate 
in  some  of  their  religious  anthems  or  songs. 
Acosta,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  says,  that 
the  Mexicans  speak  of  a  deluge  in  their  eountrjr, 
br  which  all  men  were  drowned ;  and  that  it 
was  afierwaxd  peopled  by  viracocha^  who  came 
rot  of  the   lake  Titicaca ;  and,  according  to 
Herrera,  the  Machoachans,  a  people  compara- 
tively in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Mexico,  had  a 
tradition,  that  a  aingle  family  was  formerly 
preserved  in  an  ark  amid  a  deluge  of  waters ; 
Bad  that  along  with  them,  a  aufiScient  ntmiber 
of  animals  were  saved  to  stock  the  new  world. 
Daring  the  time  that  they  were  shut  up  in  the 
ark,  several  ravens  were  sent  out,  one  of  which 
brought  back  the  branch  of  a  tree.    Among 
the  Iroquois  it  is  reported  that  a  certain  spirit, 
called  by  them  Otkon,  waa  the  creator  m  the 
world ;  and  that  another  being:,  called  Messou, 
r^ired  it  after  a  deluge,  which  happened  in 
consequence  of  Otkon's  doss  havine  one  day 
while  he  was  hunting  with  them  Tost  them- 
lelfes  in  a  great  lake,  which,  in  conaequence 
of  this,  overflowed  ita  banks,  and  in  a  abort 
time  covered  the  whole  earth. 

Passing  from  the  more  remote  western  to  the 
camera  continent,  nearer  to  the  region  where 
Noah  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived,  we 
find  the  traditions  re-electing  the  delu^  still 
more  particular  and  minute.  According  to 
losephus,  there  were  a  multitude  of  ancient 
anthors  who  concurred  in  aaaerting  that  the 
world  had  once  been  deatroved  hy  a  flood; 
"This  deluee,**  says  he,  "  and  the  ark  are  men- 
tioned by  ail  who  have  written  barbaric  hiato- 
ries,  one  of  whom  is  Berosus  the  Chaldean." 
Eosebioa  informs  us,  that  Melo,  a  bitter  enemj 
of  the  Jews,  and  whose  testimony  is  on  this 
•eeoont  peculiarly  valuable,  takes  notice  of  the 
pcnoD  who  was  aaved  along  with  hia  aons  from 
the  flood,  having  been,  ai&r  his  preservation, 
iriva  away  from  Armenia,  whence  he  retired 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Syria.  Abydenus, 
■fits  pring  an  account  of  the  deluge  from 
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which  Xisttthros,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  was 
saved,  concludes  with  asserting,  in  exact  con- 
currence with  Berosus,  that  the  ark  first  rested 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  its  re- 
mains were  used  by  the  natives  as  a  talisman; 
and  Plutarvh  mentions  the  Noachic  dove  being 
sent  out  of  the  ark,  and  returning  to  it  again, 
as  an  intimation  to  Deucalion  that  the  atorm 
had  not  yet  ceased. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all ;  Sir  W. 
Jones,  speaking  of  one  of  the  Chinese  fables  says, 
"  Although  I  cannot  insist  with  confidence,  that 
the  rainbow  mentioned  in  it  alludes  to  the  Mo- 
saic narrative  of  the  flood,  nor  build  any  solid 
argument  on  the  divine  person  Niuva^  of  whose 
character,  and  even  of  whose  sex  the  historians  of 
China  speak  very  doubtfully ;  I  may  nevertheleas 
aasure  you,  after  ftill  inquiry  and  consideration, 
that  the  Chinese  believe  the  earth  to  have  been 
wholly  covered  with  water,  which,  in  works  of 
undiaputed  authenticity,  they  describe  as  flowing 
abunaantly,  then  subsiding,  and  separating  the 
higher  from  the  lower  age  of  mankind."    Still 
more  coincident  even  than  this  with  the  Mosaic 
account,  ia  the  Grecian  history  of  the  deluge, 
as  preserved  by  Lucian,  a  native  of  Samosata 
on  the  Euphrates ;  and  its  authority  is  the  more 
incontrovertible,  on  account  of  nis  being  an 
avowed  derider  of  all  religions.     The  antedi- 
luvians, according  to  him,  had  gradually  be- 
come so  hardened  and  profligate,  as  to  be  ^ilty 
of  every  species  of  injustice.    They  paid  no 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  oaths :  were  inso- 
lent, inhospitable,  and  unmercifbl.    For  this 
reason  they  were  visited  with  an  awful  ca- 
lamity.   Suddenly  the  earth  poured  forth  a  vast 
quantity  of  water,  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents, the  rivers  overflowed  their  banka,  and 
the  sea  rose  to  a  prodigious  height;  so  that 
"  all  things  became  water,"  and  afl  men  were 
destroyed  except  Deucalion.    He  alone,  for  thf 
sake  of  his  prudence  and  piety,  was  reservea 
to    a  second  generation.    In  obedience   to  a 
divine  nomination,  he  entered,  with  his  sons 
and  their  wives,  into  a  large  ark,  which  they  hod 
built  for  their  preaervation ;  and  immediately 
swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and 
all  other  animals  which  live  on  earth,  came  to 
him  by  pairs,  and  were  admitted  by  him  into 
the  ark.    There   they  became  perfectly  mild 
and  innoxious,  their  natures  bein^  chan^  by 
the  gods,  who  created  such  a  fnendahip  be- 
tween them,  that   they  all    sailed    peaceably 
together,  so  long  as  the  waters  prevailed  over 
the  surface  of  tm  globe. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  Hindoo  tra- 
dition. It  is  contained  in  the  ancient  poem 
of  the  Bkavagai ;  and  forms  the  subject  of  the 
first  Purana,  entitled  MaUya,  or  "  The  Fish." 
The  following  is  Sir  William  Jones's  abridg- 
ment of  it ;  aind  the  identity  of  the  event  whi^ 
it  describes,  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  historian, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  particular  iUus- 
tration :  **  The  demon  HayagriVa,  having  pur- 
loined the  Vedaa  from  the  custody  of  Brahma, 
while  he  was  reposing  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Manwantara,  tne  whole  race  of  mer  became 
cosrupt,  except  the  seven  Rishis,  and  Sar^ 
vxata,  who  then  reignMl  in  Dravira,  a  nnarittltte 
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region  to  tho  south  of  Gamata.  This  prince  I 
was  performing  his  ablutions  in  the  river  Criti- 
mala,  when  Vishnu  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  fish,  and  after  several  aug- 
mentations of  bulk  in  different  waters,  was 
placed  bv  Satyavrata  in  the  ocean,  where  he 
thus  addressed  his  amazed  votary :  '  In  seven 
days  all  creatures  who  have  offended  me  shall 
be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  but  thour  shalt  be 
secured  in  a  capacious  vessel  miraculously 
formed ;  take  therefore  all  kinds  of  medicinal 
heiba,  and  esculent  grain  for  food,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  seven  holy  men,  your  ^respective 
wives,  and  pairs  of  all  animals,  enter  the  ark 
without  fear:  then  shalt  thou  know  Grod  face 
to  face,  and  all  thy  questions  shall  be  answer- 
ed.' Saying  this,  he  disappeared;  and  afler 
seven  days  the  ocean  began  to  overflow  the 
coasts,  and  the  earth  to  be  flooded  by  constant 
showers,  when  Satyavrata,  meditating  on  the 
deity,  saw  a  large  vessel  moving  on  the  waters. 
He  entered  it,  having  in  all  respects  conformed 
to  the  instructions  of  Vishnu ;  who  in  the  form 
of  a  vast  fish,  suffered  the  vessel  to  be  tied  with 
a  great  sea  serpent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his  mea- 
sureless horn.  When  the  deluge  had  ceased, 
Vishnu  slew  the  demon,  and  recovered  the 
Vedas,  instructed  Satyavrata  in  divine  know- 
edge,  and  appointed  him  the  seventh  Menu, 
hy  the  name  of  Vaivaswata." 

When  we  thus  iheet  with  some  traditions  of 
a  deluge  in  almost  every  country,  though  the 
persons  saved  from  it  are  said,  in  those  various 
accounts  to  have  resided  in  different  districts 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  we  are  con- 
strained to  allow  that  such  a  general  concur- 
rence of   belief  could  never  have   originated 
merely  from  accident.    While  the  mind  is  in 
this  situation.  Scripture  comes  forward,  and, 
presenting    a    narrative   more   simple,   better 
connected,  and   bearing  an  infinitely  greater 
resemblance  to  authentic  history,  than  any  of 
those  mythological  accounts  which  occur  in 
the  traditions  of  Paganism,  immediately  flashes 
the  conviction  upon   the  understanding,  that 
this  must  be  the  true  history  of  those  remark- 
able facts  which  other  nations  have  handed 
down  to  us,  only  through  the  medium  of  alle- 
2ory  and  fable.    By  the  evidence  adduced  in 
this  article,  indeed,  the  moral  certainty  of  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  flood  appears  to  be  esta- 
blished on  a  basis  sufficiently  firm  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  cavils  of  skepticism.    "  Let  the 
ingenuity  of  unbelief  first  account  satisfSu^rily 
for  this  universal  agreement  of  the  Pagan  world ; 
and  she  may  then,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
plausibility,  impeach  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  of  the  deluee."    The  fact^  how- 
ever, is  not  only  preserved  in  the  traditions  of 
mil  nations,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  after 
all  the  philosophical  arguments  which  were 
formerly  urged  against  it,  philosophy  has  at 
leneth  acknowledfired  that  the  present  surface 
of  Uie  earth  must  nave  been  8UDiner?ed  under 
water.    "  Not  only,"  says  Kirwan,  "in  every 
region  of  Europe,  but  also  of  both  the  old  and 
new  continents,  immense  quantities  of  marine 
ahells,  either  dispersed  or  collected,  have  been 
diMOTered."    This  and  aereral  other  figwts  seem 


to  prove,  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  pr^ 
sent  earth  was^  before  the  last  general  convul- 
sion to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  bed  of 
an  ocean  which,  at  that  time,  was  withdrawn 
from  it.    Other  facts  seem  also  to  prove  with 
sufiicient  evidence,  that  this  was  not  a  gradoal 
retirement  of  the  waters  which  once  covered 
the  parts  now  inhabited  by  men ;  but  a  violent 
one,  such  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  brief 
but  emphatic  relation  of  Aioses.     The  violent 
action  of  water  has  left  its  traces  in  various 
undisputed  phenomena.    Stratified    mounudns 
of  various  heights  exist  in  dififerent  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  both  continents;  in  and  be" 
tween  whose  strata,  various  substances  of  ma- 
rine, and  some  vegetables  of  terrestrial,  on|in, 
repose  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  petrified. 
To  overspread  the  plains  of  the  arctic  circle 
with  the  shells  of  Indian  seas,  and  with  the 
bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceri,  surrounded 
by  masses  of  submarine  vegetation ;  to  accu- 
mulate on  a  ttingle  spot,  as  at  La  Bolca,  in 
promiscuous  confusion,  the  marine  productions 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  what  con- 
ceivable instrument  would  be  efiUcacious  bnl 
the  rush  of  mighty  waters  1  These  facts,  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  which  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  advocates  of  each  of  the 
prevailing  geological  theories,  ffive  a  sufficient 
attestation  to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  in  which 
"  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,"  and  from  which  precisely  such  phenomena 
miffht  be  expected  to  follow.    To  tnis  may  be 
added,  though  less  decisive  in  proof,  yet  ce^ 
tainly  strong  as  presumptive  evidence,  that  the 
very  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  exhibits  inte- 
resting marks  both  of  the  violent  action,  and 
the  rapid  subsidence,  of  waters;  as  well  as 
aflfords  a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  divine 
goodness  in  converting  what  was  ruin  itself 
into  utility  and  beauty.    The  great  frame-work 
of  the  varied  surface  of  the  habitable  earth  was 
probably  laid  by  a  more  powerful  agency  than 
that  of  water;  either  wtien  on  the  third  day 
the  waters  under  the  heavens  were  gathered 
into  one  place,  and  the  crust  of  the  primitive 
earth  was  broken  down  to  receive  them,  so  that 
"the  dry  land  might  appear;"  or  by  those 
mighty  convulsions  which  appear  to  have  ac- 
companied the  fi;eneral  deluge ;  but  the  round- 
ing, so  to  speak,  of  what  was  rugged,  where 
the  substance  was  yielding,  and  the  graceful 
undulations  of  hill  and  dale  which  so  fr«]uent]y 
present  themselves,  were  probably  effected  by 
the   retiring  waters.    The  flood    has   passu 
away ;  but  the  soils  which  it  deposited  remain; 
and  the  valleys  through  which  its  last  streams 
were  drawn  off  to  the  ocean,  with  msn^  an 
eddy  and  sinuous  course,  still  exist,  exhibiting 
visible  proofs  of  its  agency,  and  impressed  with 
forms  so  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  man,  and 
often  so  gratifying  to  the   finest  taste,  that, 
when  the  flood  "  turned,"  it  may  be  said  to 
have  "  left  a  blessing  behind  it." 

The  objections  once  made  to  the  /o^  of  t 
general  deluge  have,  indeed,  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  proeress  of  philosophical 
knowledge:  and  may  Be  regarded  as  neadT 
given  up,  like  the  mrmer  notion  of  the  bif^ 
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unkfAj  of  the  race  of  men,  fbunded  on  the 
Chime  and  Egyptian  chronologies  and  pie- 
tfflded  historiet.  Philosophy  has  even  at  last 
frond  out  that  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the 
ocean,  if  called  forth,  to  overflow  the  highest 
DUMintains  to  the  height  given  by  MoseSj*— a 
runcluaion  which  it  once  stoutly  denied,  iteill 
fmaeTly  computed  that  twenty-eight  oceans 
▼ouid  be  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  but  we 
an  nov  informed  '*  that  a  farther  progress  in 
cnthematical  and  physical  knowledge  has 
>howii  the  different  seas  and  oceans  to  contain, 
at  ifOM,  forty-eight  times  more  water  than  they 
vnY  then  supposed  to  do ;  and  that  the  mere 
raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  ocean  to  a  degree  no  greater  than  ma- 
rine animals  live  in,  in  the  shaUow  seas  between 
ihf  tropics,  would  so  expand  it  as  more  than  to 
pTodaee  the  height  above  the  mountains  stated 
in  the  Mosaic  account."  As  to  the  delu^  of 
Noih,  therefore,  infidelity  has  almost  entirely 
l<>5tthe  aid  of  philosophy  in  framing  objections 
lo  th<»  Scriptures. 

DEMONIAC,  a  human  being  possessed  with 
^  actaated  by  some  spiritual  malignant  being 
of  superior  power.  The  word  demon  is  used  bj 
Pa?an  writers  often  in  a  food  sense,  and  is 
applied  to  their  divinities ;  hut  the  demons  of 
mj  vrit  are  mali^ant  spirits.  We  are  not 
inlonnfd  very  particularly  about  their  origin 
or  destiny;  but   we  find  them  represented  as 

Tm^ara   iica$apTa^   and  wcvuara   rrovri^^   Wncleun 

videril  sjririts  ;  and  we  must  consider  them  as 
in  lea^  with  the  devil,  as  the  subjects  of  his 
dominion,  and  the  instruments  of  his  will.  They 
vere  the  immediate  agents  in  all  possessions ; 
uid  to  expel  or  restrain  them,  or  to  cure  the 
diseases  which  they  were  supposed  to  occasion, 
vas  one  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  early 
times. 

•■  On  this  subject  an  ardent  controversy  was 
>?itated  about  the  middle  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  between  Dr.  Farmer  and 
ta  opponents.  In  this  controveray^,  of  which 
ve  shall  attempt  to  give  a  short  view,  it  was 
cofiiended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  demo- 
aiaeal  cases  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  were  instances  of  real  possession ; 
>Qd,  on  the  other,  that  they  were  merely  dis- 
cuses, set  forth  under  the  notion  of  possessions, 
ra  confofmity  vrith  the  belief  which  was  pre- 
valent at  the  time.  By  the  one  party,  the 
i^Jtuage  of  holy  writ  was  interpretea  literally ; 
awT by  the  other  it  was  considered  as  figurative, 
lud  used  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  the 
ciistine  opinions.  The  leadine  asseveration 
of  Dr.  Farmer,  upon  the  general  question,  is, 
that  miracles,  or  works  surpassing  the  power 
of  men,  are  never  performed  without  a  divine 
'A'-erposition ;  and  by  a  divine  interposition  he 
BKsni,  either  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
I^ty  himself,  or  of  beings  empowered  and 
conmiissioned  by  him.  And  the  proof  of  this 
jwerciation,  he  tdls  us,  may  very  easily  be 
^^,  if  we  consider  that,  on  any  other  sup- 
pontion,it  is  impossible  to  show  that  a  relieion 
■pported  by  miracles  is  really  from  God.  TPor 
^  miracles  in  question,  or  works  surpassir^ 

^  power  of  human  beings,  may  have  been 


performed  by  evil  spirits,  acting  independently 
of  the  Divinity,  thwarting  his  purposes,  and 
marring  the  operation  of  his  gooaness.  Should 
it  be  said  that,  from  the  tendency  of  the  mira- 
cle itself,  and  a  fortiori^  from  the  tendency  of 
the  miracle  and  religion  when  taken  together, 
we  may  easily  infer  the  character  of  the  being 
from  whom  the  whole  scheme  proceeds, — tc 
this  also  Dr.  Farmer  is  ready  with  his  answer. 
"  With  regard  to  doctrines,"  says  he.  "  of  a 
moral  or  useful  tendency,  it  is  not,  in  all  cases, 
easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  even  for  the 
wise  and  learned,  to  form  a  certain  judgment 
concerning  them.  What  to  men  appeared  to 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, superior  beings,  who  discerned  its 
remotest  effects,  might  know  to  be  a  curae 
rather  than  a  blessing,  and  give  it  countenance 
from  a  motive  of  malevolence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  doctrine  really  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue,  men  mi? ht  judge  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  it.  And  were  Uie  sanctity  of  the 
doctrine  ever  so  apparent,  it  would  not  (on  the 
principles  of  those  with  whom  we  are  here 
arming)  certainly  follow  from  hence,  that  the 
miracles  recommending  it  were  wrought  by 
Ood ,  inasmuch  as  other  beings,  from  motives 
unknown  to  us,  mieht  interest  themselves  in 
favour  of  such  a  doctrine."  In  one  word, 
according  to  this  author,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  tendency  of  the  miracle,  or  of  the 
religion,  be  good  or  not;  and  therefore  we  can 
form  no  accurate  idea  of  the  character  really 
belonging  to  the  being  from  whom  the  revela- 
tion proceeds.  To  our  eyes  the  system  may 
appear  well  calculated  to  promote  our  happiness, 
but  it  may  have  been  the  contrivance  or  wicked 
spirits.  According  to  the  sense  and  discern- 
ment of  men,  the  miracle  is  useful  in  itself  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  maj  not  navs 
been  performed  by  one  of  the  rebellious  angels 
"  who  kept  not  their  firet  estate."  In  con- 
formity with  these  opinions,  Dr.  Farmer  main- 
tains that  there  is  not  an  instance  recorded  in 
sacred  Scripture,  where  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought,  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  was  produced 
either  by  the  Deity  himself,  or  by  agents  com- 
missioned and  empowered  to  act  in  his  name. 
Hence  he  considers  the  Egyptian  magicians  aa 
ju^glera;  the  witch  of  fSidor,  as  a  ventrilo- 
quist; and,  completing  the  system,  he  has 
written  an  elaborate  dissertation  to  prove,  that 
when  Christ  was  "  tempted  of  the  devil,"  as 
the  Evangelist  Matthew  expresses  it,  that 
apostate  angel  was  not  really  present;  and 
that  the  whole  transaction  took  place  in  a 
vision  or  a  dream. 

With  regard  to  the  demoniacs  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  writer  and  his  followera  con- 
tend that,  among  the  Jews,  certain  diseases^ 
such  as  madness  and  epilepsy,  were  usually 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  evu  spirits.  Thu 
was  the  current  notion  and  belief  of  the  coun- 
try. Upon  this  notion  the  ord inary  phraseology 
was  built.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  adapted 
their  instructions  to  this  prevailing  notion,  and 
used  the  languaee  which  had  Men  formed 
I  upon  it;  just  as  Moses,  in  his  account  of  th' 
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ereation,  adapts  himself  to  the  popular  astro- 
nomy of  his  time,  instead  of  laying  before  us 
the  true  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He 
speaks,  not  in  relation  to  what  is  physically 
correct,  but  in  relation  to  what  was  believed. 
'  He  founds  his  instructions  upon  the  ideas 
already  entertained  by  the  people  to  whom  the 
revelation  was  first  communicated :  and  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  do  the  very  same  thing. 
They  speak  of  the  demoniacs,  not  according 
to  the  real  slate  of  the  case,  but  according  to 
the  notions  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  it. 
Not  a  few  of  those  demoniacs  appear  to  have 
been  persons  of  a  disordered  understanding, 
subject  to  attacks  of  mania;  some  of  them  were 
afflicted  with  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness, 
some  were  deaf^  and  others  were  dumb.  When 
a  demon  is  said  to  enter  into  a  man,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  his  madness  is  about  to  show  itself 
in  a  violent  paroxysm ;  when  a  demon  is  said 
to  speak,  it  is  only  the  imhappv  victim  of  the 
disease  himself  that  speaks;  and  when  a  demon 
or  devil  is  expelled,  the  exact  truth  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  miracle,  is  nothing 
more  than  that  the  disease  is  cured.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  say  those  who  contend  against 
the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  books  confirms  the  expla- 
ndtion  which  has  just  been  given.  Thus,  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gk)spel,  we  nnd 
the  Jews  saying  of  Christ,  "  He  hath  a  devil, 
and  is  mad,"  as  if  the  expressions  were  per- 
fectly equivalent;  and  the  person  who  is 
represented,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  as  a  lunatic,  is  spoken  of  by  St. 
Mark  as  vexed  with  a  dumb  spirit.  It  is 
farther  argued  on  this  side  of  tne  question, 
that  the  instances  of  possession  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  all  the 
features  and  appearance  of  ordinary  diseases. 
The  madness  shows  itself  in  these  cases,  just 
as  it  shows  itself  in  the  cases  which  occur 
among  ourselves  in  the  present  day :  it  is  now 
melancholy,  and  the  patient  is  silent  and  sullen, 
and  now  it  vents  itself  in  bursts  of  anger  and 
ferocious  resentment.  And  the  epilepsy  of  the 
sacred  books  is  the  epilepsy  of  all  our  systems 
of  nosology:  the  pnenomena  of  the  diseases 
are  precisely  the  same.  Nor  does  this,  say 
they,  detract  from  the  very  high  character 
which  Christ  undoubtedly  sustains  in  the 
inspired  writings,  or  diminish  the  value  of  his 
miracles  as  the  evidences  of  our  religion ;  since 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  to  cure  a  disease  with 
a  word  or  a  touch  is  an  effort  of  power  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  beine.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  those  who  deny  the 
expulsion  of  demons  are  ready  to  admit  that 
diseases  were  miraculously  cured.  There  is  a 
miracle  in  either  case ;  and,  in  either  case,  it 
is  a  sufficiei)t  proof  of  our  Saviour's  mission, 
and  an  adequate  support  of  the  Christian  faith. 
3.  To  these  sentiments  and  reasonings,  the 
advocates  of  possessions  have  not  been  slow 
to  reply.  They  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Farmer's  leading  asseveration;  namely, 
"that  extraordinary  works  have  never  been 
perfonncd  without  a  divine  interposition ;"  and 
MOl^nd,  that  as  human  beings  nave  a  certain 


sphere  and  agency  allotted  them,  to  it  «s  it»> 
sonable  to  beueve  that  malignant  spirits  have 
a  wider  sphere,  and  an  agency  less  controlled ; 
and  that  within  this  sphere,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  this  agency,  they  perform  action^,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  thwart  the  purposes  of 
the  divine  beneficence,  and  to  introduce  con- 
fusion and  misery  into  the  world.  They  argue, 
too,  that  the  devil  himself^  the  chief  of  the 
apostate  spirits,  is  of^en  represented  in  holy 
writ  as  exerting  his  malignity  in  opposition  to 
the  designs  of  infinite  goodness;  and  in  the 
case  of  our  first  parents,  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, he  tempted  them  to  disobedience,  and 
led  them  to  their  fall.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  his  machinations,  that  they  brought  down 
upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and 
were  driven  from  the  garden  in  which  "the 
Lord  had  placed  them."    The  advocates  of 

f)osse8sions  contend  still  farther,  that  the  reTe- 
ation  which  is  made  to  us  in  sacred  Scripture 
is  addressed  to  our  understandings;  that  iti« 
not  only  in  our  power,  but  that  it  is  our  indis- 
pensable duty,  to  examine  it,  and  to  judge  of 
It ;  that  the  tendency  of  any  miracle,  or  sys-  ^ 
tem  of  doctrine,  is  a  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  * 
character  belonging  to  him  who  performs  the 
miracle,  or  publishes  the  doctrine;  that  good 
actions  are  demonstrative  of  the  quality  of 
goodness ;  and,  in  short,  that  a  religion  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  happy  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  Being  who  has  consulted  and  provided 
for  our  happiness.    Nor  is  this  a  matter  so 
abstruse  and  remote  from  human  apprehension, 
that  we  can  form  no  opinion  about  it.    "  For," 
say  they,  "  if  any  thing  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity be  plain,  it  seems  to  be  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  religion  is  beneficent ;  and  that 
it  is  no  less  pure  in  its  character  than  blessed 
in  its  effects.     The  very  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  proofs  of  goodness.     They  must 
have  been  wrought  by  a  good  being.    And," 
they  continue,  "  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to 
hold  our  religion  as  true,  and  to  regard  it  as  in 
the  highest  degree  beneficial,  though  we  must 
allow,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  perfoimed  many  wonderful  works  by 
the  agency  of  wicked  spirits ;  that  the  sorceress 
of  Elndor  was  in  league  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  that  Christ  was  literally  tempted 
'  of  the  devil,'  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea." 

.  4.  With  regard  to  the  more  specific  question 
of  demoniacal  possessions,  they  answer,  tba. 
though  God  has  oflen  been  pleased  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  our  apprenension  by  adopts 
ine  the  current  language  of  the  countries, 
where  the  revelation  was  first  published ;  yet 
the  account  of  the  creation  ^ven  by  Moses  is 
not  altogether  an  instance  m  point.  For,  say 
they,  while  it  is  granted  that  the  true  system 
of  the  universe  is  not  laid  before  us  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Gknesis,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  statements  in  that  chiqjter  are 
exceedingly  general ;  and  that,  while  the  whole 
truth  is  not  told,  it  being  no  part  of  the  revela- 
tion to  tell  it,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  error 
directly  inculcated.  In  the  demoniacal  cases, 
however,  the  conduc^  of  the  inspired  writers, 
and,  indeed,  of  Christ  himself  is  widely  dife^ 
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cot  They  positively  and  directly  infonn  us, 
(bax  a  demon  "  enters  into"  a  man,  and  "  comes 
oat"  ti[  him ;  they  represent  the  demons  as 
^leakiof,  and  reasoning^,  and  hoping,  and  fear- 
is^,  as  nsTing  inclinations  ana  aversions  p»- 
eollar  to  themselves,  and  distinct  from  those 
of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  posses- 
sion ;  they  tell  us  of  one  unliappy  sufferer  who 
was  vexed  with  many  devils ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  they  assure  us  that 
the  devils  were  "  cast  out"  of  the  man,  and  were 
permitted,  at  their  own  request,  to  "enter 
laio"  a  herd  of  swine  which  were  feeding  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  immediately  the 
hod  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place,  and 
vere  drowned  in  the  sea.  Who  ever  heard  of 
nine  afflicted  with  madness  as  a  natural  dis- 
ease) Or,  when  and  where  has  the  epilepsy, 
or  tailing  sickness,  been  predicablc  of  the  sow  1 
For,  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the 
di&ease  of  the  man,  the  anection  of  the  human 

ifferer,  whatever  that  affection  might  have 
Ken,  was  clearly  transferred  from  hmi  to  the 
animals  in  question.  Beside,  as  various  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  as 
sereral  cases  are  given  at  consideraole  length, 
mifht  we  not  expect,  if  possessions  were  really 
aoUking  more  than  ordinary  diseases,  that  the 
tmh  would  be  somewhere  told  or  hinted  at  1 
tiui,  within  the  compass  of  the  sacred  canon, 
something  would  be  said,  or  something  insinu- 
suxl,  which  would  lead  us  to  understand  that 
the  language,  though  inaccurate  and  improper, 
was  o^  in  accommodation  to  the  popular 
belief  1  Might  we  not  expect  that  Christ  him- 
Klf  voald  have  declared,  in  one  unequivocal 
a&mation,  or  in  some  intelligible  way,  the 
euct  truth  of  the  easel  Or,  at  all  events, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  upon  the 
Apostles  on  the  dav  of  pentecost,  and  when 
i«  foU  disclosure  of  the  revelation  appears  to 
^Te  been  made,  might  it  not  reasonably,  have 
lieen  looked  for  that  the  popular  error  would 
liaTe  been  rectified,  and  the  language  reduced 
from  its  figurative  character  to  a  state  of  sim- 
ple correctness  1  What  conceivable  motive 
eooid  influence  oiur  Saviour,  or  his  Apostles,  to 
sanction  the  delusion  of  the  multitude  1  And 
does  ii  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Christian 
nligioQ  itself,  to  have  it  thought,  for  a  single 
Dement,  that  its  "  Author  and  Finisher,''  who 
cune  to  enlighten  and  to  reform  the  world, 
■hoold  have,  on  bo  many  occasions,  not  only 
nmntenanced,  but  confirmed,  an  opinion  which 
hs  mast  have  known  to  be  "  the  reverse  of  the 
troth  r 

Let  us  then,  say  they,  beware  how  we  relin- 
fiiih  the  Literal  sense  of  holy  writ^  in  search 
pf  aIk)rorical  or  figurative  interpretations.  And 
^  upon  any  occasion,  we  think  it  proper  to  do 
tt  et  us  consider  well  the  grounds  ana  reasons 
spcn  which  our  determination  is  built.  It  is 
evident  thai  the  devil  and  his  angels,  according 
toall  that  we  can  learn  of  them  in  the  sacred 
^ob,  sre  real  beings ;  that  the  demons  of  the 
^ev  Testament  are  malignant  spirits;  and 
uat  thev  act  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
eren  ooder  the  anthority  of  Satan  himself,  who 
»  ocherwiae  called  Besladwb,  and  the  prince 


of  the  devils.  Nay,  in  these  very  cases  of 
possession,  the  chief  of  the  apostate  angels  it 
clearly  set  forth  as  acting  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  by  means  of  nis  infernal  agents. 
And  it  is  on  this  supposition  alone  that  we  can 
explain  the  language  of  Christ  in  that  remark- 
able declaration  which  he  makes  to  the  Phari- 
sees and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  which  we  find 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
by  St.  Matthew.  "  The  Pharisees  heard  it," 
observes  the  Evangelist,  "  and  they  said,  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  the  devils.  And  Jesus 
knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  unto  them. 
Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought 
to  desolation ;  and  every  city  or  house  divided 
against  itself  shall  not  stand  \  and  if  Satan 
cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself: 
how  shall  then  his  kin£^om  stand  1" 

5.  On  this  subject  of  diseases  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  the  inspired  writers  uniformly 
make  a  distinction  between  diseases  occurring 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  diseases 
occasioned  by  the  aeency  of  evil  spirits. 
"  There  is  every  where,  says  Bishop  Porteus, 
"  a  plain  distinction  made  between  common 
diseases  and  demoniacal  possessions,  which 
shows  that  they  are  totally  aifferent  things.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, where  the  very  first  mention  is  made  of 
these  possessions,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord's 
fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that  they 
brought  unto  him,  '  all  sick  people,'  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,'  and 
those  *  which  werepossessed  with  devils,'  and 
he  healed  them.  Here  those  that  were  taken 
with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those 
possessed  with  devils,  are  mentioned  as  distinct 
and  sepairate  persons :  a  plain  proof  that  the 
demoniacal  possessions  were  not  natural  dis- 
eases: and  the  very  same  distinction  is  made 
in  several  other  passafes  of  holy  writ.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  demoniacs 
were  persons  really  possessed  with  evil  spirits ; 
and  although  it  may  appear  strange  to  us^  yet 
we  find,  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
that  it  was  in  those  times  no  uncommon  case." 

6.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  argument  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  that  the  only  reason 
which  can  be  urged  for  departing  n'om  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is,  that  cases  of 
possession  involve  a  philosophical  mystery. 
This,  truly,  is  a  very  msuffieient  ground,  and 
especially  when  we  consider  that  if  we  better 
knew  tKe  nature  of  spirits,  and  of  our  own 
frame,  the  philosophy  might  appear  all  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  no  doubt  would  do  so.  But 
no  one  who  admits  the  Scriptures  to  decide 
this  ouestion,  can  consistently  stand  upon 
that  obiectionable  ground  of  interpretation  to 
which  ne  is  forced  by  denying  the  plain  and 
consistent  sense  of  innumerabte  passa|;es.  If 
he  admits  this  error,  he  must  admit  many 
others;  for  a  Bible,  so  interpreted,  may  pt 
made  to  mean  any  thing. 

DESTRUCTIONISTS,  a  denomination  of 
Christians  who  believe  that  the  final  punish- 
ment threatened  in  the  Gos{)el  to  the  wicked 
and  impenitent,  consists  not  in  eternal  miaeiy, 
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bat  in  a  total  extinction  of  being ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  annihilation  shall  be  executed  with 
more  or  less  previous  torment,  in  proportion 
to  the  ^ater  or  less  guilt  of  the  criminal. 
This  doctrine  is  largely  maintained  in  the 
sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Nor- 
wich; Mr.  S.  Bourn,  of  Birmingham;  and 
many  others.  In  defence  of  the  system,  Mr. 
Bourn  argues,  that  there  are  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  ultimate  punishment 
to  which  wicked  men  shall  be  adjudged  is  de- 
fined, in  the  most  precise  and  intelligible  terms, 
to  be  an  everlastmg  destruction,  proceeding 
from  Him  who  is  equally  able  to  destroy  as  to 
create ;  and  who,  by  our  Lord  himself,  is  said 
to  be  "  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  bod^  in 
hell."  By  the  "  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked,"  therefore,  Mr.  B.  understands  "  ever- 
lasting destruction,"  literally  speaking,  "  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  "  the  se- 
cond death;"  from  which  there  can  be  no 
resurrection,  and  which  is  set  in  opposition  to 
"  eternal  life."  In  speaking  of  the  images 
used  to  illustrate  this  subject,  Mr.  B.  remarKs, 
that  the  wicked  are  compared  to  combustible 
materials,  as  brands,  tares,  &c,  which  the  fire 
utterly  consumes:  so  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
suflfer  "  the  vengeance  of  eterhal  fire,"  that  is, 
they  are  destroyed  forever;  and  the  phrases, 
I'  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  which 
is  not  quenched,"  are  placed  in  opposition  to 
entering  into  life,  and  denote  the  termination 
of  existence,  Mark  ix,  43. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered:  1.  That 
annihilation,  as  a  punishment,  admits  of  no 
degrees.  2.  If  we  connect  with  this  a  previous 
state  of  torment,  (as  Mr.  Winchester  says, 
"  for  ages  of  ages,")  annihilation  must  be 
rather  a  relief  from  punishment,  than  the  pun- 
ishment itself  3.  That  annihilation  is  rather 
a  suspension  than  an  exertion  of  divine  power. 
4.  That  the  punishment  of  impenitent  men  is 
described  as  the  same  with  that  of  the  fallen 
angels,  who  are  not  annihilated,  Matt,  xxv, 
41,  but  remain  in  expectation  of  future  punish- 
ment. "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  timel"  Matt:  viii,  29.  5.  In  the  state  of 
future  punishment,  there  is  said  to  be  "  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  Matt,  xxiv,  51. 
6.  As  the  happiness  of  saints  in  the  future  state 
consists  not  merely  in  being,  but  in  well  being, 
or  happiness;  so  the  punishment  of  the  wick«l 
requires  the  idea  of  eternal  suffering  to  support 
the  contrast.  It  might  be  added,  that  annihi- 
lation, as  far  as  we  know,  forms  no  part  of  the 
divine  economy.  One  thing  is  also  certain 
and  indisputable:  the  strong  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  intended  to  deter  men  from  sin;  and 
whoever  attempts  to  remove  the  barrier,  offers 
insult  to  the  divine  wisdom,  and  trifles  with 
his  own  destiny.  But  the  capital  argument 
is,  that  it  is  unscriptural : — "  Where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched," 
is,  .like  many  others,  a  declaration,  to  which 
no  dexterity  of  interpretation  can^  give  any 
other  good  sense,  than  the  continuance  of 
conscious  punishment. 

DEVIL.  Diabolits.  an  evil  angel.  The  word 
is  formed  trom  the  French  diabU,  of  the  Latin 


diaboUu^  which  comes  from  the  Greek  <!</?•>•(, 
which,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  signifies 
calumniatarf  iraducer^  or  fcuse  accuser,  from 
the  verb  8ta0a\\tif^  to  calumniaUy  &c ;  or  from 
the  ancient  British  diafol.    Dr.  Campbell  ob- 
serves, that,  though  the  word  is  sometimes, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  ap- 
pli^  to  men  and  women,  as  traducers,  it  is, 
by  way  of  eminence,  employed  to  denote  thai 
apostate  angel,  who  is  exhibited  to  us,  parti- 
cularly in  tne  New  Testament,  as  the  mat 
enemy  of  Gkxi  and  man.    In  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  Job,  it  is  the  word  in  the  Septuagint  bj 
which  the  Hebrew  T«r,  Satan,  or  adversary ^  is 
translated.     Indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  in  this 
application,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  has  been 
naturalized  in  most  modem  languages.    Thus 
we  say,  indifferently,  the  devil,  or  Suan;  only 
the  latter  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  proper 
name,  as  it  is  not  attended  with  the  article. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
import  of  such  terms,  as  occurring  in  their 
native  tongues,  and  as  modernized  m  transla- 
tions.   In  the  former,  they  always  retain  somfr 
what  of  their  primitive  meaning,  and,  beside 
indicating  a  particular  being,  or  <3ass  of  bein^, 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  appellatives^  and  make 
a  special  character  or  note  of  distinction  in  such 
beings.    Whereas,  when  thus  Latinized  or  Eng- 
lished, they  answer  solely  the  first  of  these  uses, 
as  they  come  nearer  the  nature  of  proper  names. 
At60o\o(  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  bein^; 
but  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  distinguish 
this  application  from  the  more  frequent  appli- 
cation to  the  arch-apostate.    One  mark  of  dis- 
tinction is,  that,  in  this  last  use  of  the  term,  it 
is  never  found  in  the  plural.    When  the  plural 
is  used,  the  context  always  shows  that  it  refers 
to  human  beings,  and  not  to  fallen  atn^ls.    U 
occurs  in  the  plural  only  thrice,  and  that  only 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2  Tim. 
iii,  3 ;  Titus  ii,  3.     Another  criterion  whereby 
the  application  of  this  word  to  the  prince  of 
darkness  may  be  discovered,  is  its  oeing  at- 
tended  with   the    article.    The    term    almost 
invariably  is  (  iia0o>oi.    The  excepted  instances 
occur  in  the  address  of  Paul  to  ESymaa  the 
sorcerer.  Acts  xiii,  10 ;  and  that  of  our  Lord  to 
the  Pharisees,  John  viii,  44.    The  more  doubt 
ful  cases  are  those  in  1  Peter  t,  8,  and  Rer. 
XX,  2.     These  are  all  the  examples  in  which 
the  word,  though  used  indefinitely  or  without 
the  article,  evidently  denotes  our  spiritual  and 
ancient  enemy ;  and  the  examples  in  which  it 
occurs  in  this  sense  with  the  article,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recited. 

9.  That  there  are  angels  and  spirits,  good 
and  bad,  says  an  eminent  writer;  that  at  the 
head  of  these  last,  there  is  one  more  consider' 
able  and  malignant  than  the  rest,  irho,  in  the 
fonn,  or  under  the  name,  of  a  serpent,  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  fall  of  man,  and  whose 
head,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  the  Son  of 
Man  was  one  day  to  bruise ;  that  this  evil  spirit, 
thotxgh  that  prophecy  be  in  part  fulfilled,  has 
not  yet  received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still 
permitted,  for  ends  to  us  unsearchable,  and  in 
wa3rs  which  we  cannot  particularly  explain,  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  power  in  this  world 
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hoit3e  to  iu  Tirtue  and  happiness, — all  this  is 
•0  dear  from  Scripture,  that  no  believer,  unless 
lie  be  previously  "  spoiled  by  philosophy  and 
fain  deceit,"  can  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of 
it.  Certainly,  among  the  niuuerous  refinements 
of  modem  times,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
more  extraordinary  than  the  attempt  that  has 
been  made,  and  is  still  making,  to  persuade  us 
that  there  really  exists  no  such  bein^  in  the 
vorld  as  the  devil ;  and  that  when  the  inspired 
vriters  speak  of  such  a  bein^,  all  that  they 
laeon  is,  to  personify  the  evil  prmciple  !  A  bold 
cfibn  unctuestionably ;  and  could  its  advocates 
niccecd  in  persuading  men  into  the  universal 
belief  of  it,  they  would  do  more  to  promote  his 
cause  and  interest  in  the  world  than  he  himself 
has  beeii  able  to  effect  since  the  seduction  of 
ov  first  parents.  But  to  be  armed  against  this 
nbde  stratagem,  let  us  attend  to  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  divine  revelation  respecting  this  matter. 
In  the  old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Job,  this  evil  spirit  is  called 
Solan ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  he  is  spoken 
of  ander  various  titles,  which  are  also  descrip- 
tive of  his  power  and  malignity ;  as  for  example, 
he  is  called,  *'  the  prince  of  this  world,''  John 
zii,  31 ;  '*  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
Ef^  ii,  2 ;  '•  the  god  of  this  world,"  2  Cor.  iv,  4 ; 
"  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,"  filev. 
XX,  2;  "the  wicked  one,"  1  John  v,  19.  He 
it  represented  as  exercising  a  sovereign  sway 
dver  the  human  race  in  their  natural  state,  or 
previous  to  their  being  enlightened,  regenerat- 
ed, and  sanctified  by  the  G&spel,  Epb.  ii,  2,  3. 
His  kingdom  is  described  as  a  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness \  and  the  influence  which  he  exercises  over 

'  the  human  mind  is  called  "  the  power,"  or 
caergy,  "  of  darkness,"  Col.  i,  13.  Hence  be- 
herers  are  said  to  be  "  called  out  of  darkness 
into  marvellous  light,"  1  Peter  ii,  9.  Farther, 
he  is  said  to  go  about  "  as  a  roaring  lion,  seek- 
ing iu  prey,  that  he  may  destroy  men's  souls," 
1  Peter  v,  8.  Christ  says,  "  He  was  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the 
troth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him ;  when 
hespeakcih  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  that  which  is 
hit  own^  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it^" 
John  viii,  44.  We  are  also  tauffht  that  this 
grand  adversary  of  Qod  and  manlias  a  numer- 
ons  band  of  fallen  spirits  under  his  control; 

.  and  that  both  he  ana  they  are  reserved  under 
aientence  of  condemnation  unto  the  iudgment 
of  the  great  day,  Jude  6 ;  and  that  "everlast- 
ing fire,"  or  perpetual  torment,  "  is  prepared 
for  the  devH  and  his  angels,"  Matt,  xxv,  41. 
In  these  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  added,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  devil  is  expressly  stated ;  but  if,  as 
oor  modem  Sadducees  affirm,  nothing  more  is 
inuiided  in  them  than  a  personification  of  the 
abstract  quality  of  evil,  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
oaily  the  New  Testament,  must  be  eminently 
calculated  to  mislead  us  in  matters  which  inti- 
Biatdy  concern  our  eternal  interests.  If,  in 
htlemng  from  them  the  existence  of  evil  spirits 
b  this  world,  we  can  be  mistaken,  it  wiU  not 
be  an  easy  matter  to  show  what  inference  de- 
duced from  Scriptore  premises  may  safely  be 
*tUed  on.    It  oueht  not,  howerer,  to  smprbe 
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Christians  that  attempts  of  this  kind  should  be 
made.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  there 
were  "  false  aposdes,  deceitful  workers,  trans- 
forming themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ : 
and  no  wonder,"  says  he,  "  tor  Satan  himself 
is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,"  2  Cor. 
xi,  13,  14. 

3.  To  the  notion,  that  the  Jews  derived  their 
opinions  on  this  subject  from  the  oriental  phi- 
losophy, and  that  like  the  Persians  they  set  up 
a  rival  god;  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Jewish 
notion  of  the  devil  had  no  resemblance  to  what 
the  Persians  first,  and  the  Manicheans  after- 
ward, callid  the  evil  principle;  which  they 
made  in  some  sort  codrdinate  with  God,  and 
the  first  source  of  all  evil,  as  the  ot!,er  is  of 
good.  For  the  devil,  in  the  Jew  is' i  system,  is 
a  creature  as  much  as  any  other  jein?  in  the 
universe,  and  is  liable  to  be  controlled  by  om- 
nipotence,— an  attribute  which  they  ascribed 
to  Gk)d  alone. 

4.  The  arguments  from  philosophy  against 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits  are  as  trail  as  that 
which  is  pretended  to  be  grounded  upon  criti- 
cism. Fur  that  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the 
notion  of  superior  beings,  is  plain  from  this: 
thatif  there  be  other  beings  below  us,  there  may 
be  others  above  us.  If  we  have  demonstration 
of  one  Being  at  least  who  is  invisible,  there 
may  be  many  other  created  invisible  and  spi- 
ritual beings.  If  we  see  men  sometimes  so  bad 
as  to  delight  in  tempting  others  to  sin  and  ruin, 
there  may  exist  a  whole  order  of  fallen  beings 
who  may  1  ave  the  same  business  and  the  same 
malignant  pleasure ;  and  if  we  see  some  men 
furiously  bent  upon  destroying  truth  and  pietjr. 
this  is  precisely  what  is  ascribed  to  these  evil 
spirits.  It  is  one  of  the  serious  circumstances 
of  our  probation  on  earth,  that  we  should  be 
exposed  to  this  influence  of  Satan,  and  we  are 
therefore  called  to  "watch  and  pray  that  we 
enter  not  into  temptation." 

5.  The  establisnment  of  the  worship  of  devils 
so  general  in  some  form  throughout .  a  great 
part  of  the  Heathen  world,  is  at  once  a  painful 
and  a  curious  subject,  and  deserves  a  mors 
careful  inrestigation  than  it  has  received.  In 
modem  times,  devil-worship  is  seen  systemat^ 
ized  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  many  parts  of 
the  Elast  Indies ;  and  an  order  of  devil-priests 
exists,  though  contrary  to  the  Budhist  religion, 
aeainst  the  temples  of  which  it  sets  up  rival 
altars. 

Mr.  Ives,  in  his  travels  through  Persia,  gives 
the  following  curious  account  of  devil-worship : 
"  These  people  (the  Sanjacks,  a  nation  inhab- 
iting the  country  about  Mosul,  the  ancient 
Nineveh)  once  professed  Christianity,  then 
Mohammedanism,  and  last  of  all  devilism. 
They  say  it  is  true  that  the  devil  has  at  present 
a  quarrel  with  Gk>d;  but  the  time  will  come 
when,  the  pride  of  his  heart  bein?  subdued,  he 
will  make  nis  submission  to  the  Almighty ;  and. 
as  the  Deity  cannot  be  implacable,  the  devil 
will  receive  a  full  pardon  ibr  all  his  transgres- 
sions, and  both  he^  and  all  those  who  paid  him 
attention  during  his  disgrace,  will  he  admitted 
into  the  l^lessed  mansions.  This  is  the  founda- 
tioD  of  their  hope,  and  ihie  chiBoe  for  beavea 
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dwy  esteem  to  be  a  better  one  thsn  that  of 
traating  to  their  own  merits,  or  the  merits  of 
the  leader  of  any  other  religion  whatsoever. 
The  oerson  of  the  devil  they  look  on  as  sacred ; 
and  when  they  affirm  any  thing  solemnly,  they 
do  it  by  his  name.  All  disrespectful  expres- 
sions of  him  they  would  punish  with  death, 
did  not  the  Turkish  power  prevent  them.  When- 
ever they  speak  of  him,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
respect ;  and  they  always  put  before  his  name 
a  certain  title  correspondmg  to  that  of  high- 
ness or  lord."  The  worshippers  of  the  devil 
mentioned  by  Ives  were  also  round  by  Niebuhr 
in  the  same  countrr,  in  a  village  between  Bag- 
dad and  Mosul,  called  Abd-el-asis,  on  the  great 
Zab,  a  river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ti- 
gris. This  village,  says  he,  is  entirely  inhabited 
^  people  who  are  called  Isidians,  and  also 
Dauasin.  As  the  Turks  allow  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  only  to  those  who  possess  sacred 
books,  that  is,  the  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
and  Jews,  the  Isidians  are  obliged  to  keep  the 
principles  of  their  religion  very  secret  They 
therefore  call  themselves  Mohammedans,  Chris- 
tians, or  Jews,  according  to  the  party  of  him 
who  inquires  what  their  religion  is.  Some 
accuse  them  of  worshipping^  the  devil  under 
thename  of  Tschellebi;  that  is.  Lord.  Others 
say  that  they  show  great  reverence  for  the  sun 
and  fire,  that  they  are  unpolished  Heathens, 
»«nd  have  horrid  customs.  I  have  also  been 
uuwured  that  the  Dauasins  do  not  worship  the 
.  devil ;  but  adore  Grod  alone  as  the  Creator  and 
i'Benefactor  of  all  mankind.  They  will  not 
speak  of  Satan,  nor  even  have  his  name  men- 
'  Uoned.  They  say  that  it  is  just  as  improper 
-^ior  men  to  take  a  part  in  the  dispute  between 
^Gkxl  and  a  fallen  angel,  as  for  a  peasant  to 
ridicule  and  curse  a  servant  of  the  pacha  who 
.has  fallen  into  disgrace;  that  Gkxl  did  not  re- 

3uire  our  assistance  to  punish  Satan  for  his 
isobedience;   it  might  happen  that  he  might 

.receive  him  into  favour  again;  and  then  we 
must  be  ashamed  before  the  judgment  seat  of 

•  GKxi,  if  we  had,  uncalled  for,  abused  one  of  his 
angels:  it  was  therefore  the  best  not  to  trouble 

.  one's  self  about  the  devil ;  but  endeavour  not 
to  incur  GKxl's  displeasure  ourselves.  When 
the  Isidians  go  to  Mosul,  they  are  not  detained 
by  the  magistrates,  even  if  they  are  known. 
The  vulgar,  however,  sometimes  attempt  to 
extort  money  from  them.  When  they  offer 
eggs  or  butter  to  them  for  sale,  they  endeavour 
first  to  get  the  articles  into  their  hancfs,  and 
then  dispute  about  the  price,  or  for  this  or  other 
reasons  to  abuse  Satan  with  all  their  might :  on 
which  the  Dau&sin  is  often  polite  enough  to 
leave  every  thing  behind,  rather  than  hear  the 
devil  abused.  But  in  the  countries  where  they 
have  the  upper  hand,  nobody  is  allowed  to 
cone  him,  unless  he  chooses  to  be  beaten,  or 
perhaps  even  to  lose  his  life. 

DEAJTERONOMY,  from  StvrtMt,  second, 
and  M/tif,  law ;  the  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
orifive  books  of  Moses.  As  its  name  imports, 
it.  eontains  a  repetition  of  the  civil  and  moral 
law,  which  was  a  second  time  delivered  by 
Moats,  with  some  additions  and  explanations, 
ai'Vaii  to  ifl^fnat  it  more  forcibly  opoa  tfaa 


Israelites  in  general,  as  in  parlicnlsr  for  ttM 
benefit  of  those  who,  being  bom  in  the  wilde^ 
ness,  were  not  present  at  the  first  promulES* 
tion  of  the  law.  It  contains  also  a  recapitnls' 
tion  of  the  several  events  which  hod  befaUeo 
the  Israelites  since  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
with  severe  reproaches  for  their  past  miscon- 
duct, and  earnest  exhortations  to  future  obe- 
dience. The  Messiah  is  explicitly  foretold  in 
this  book ;  and  there  are  many  remarkable  pre- 
dictions  interspersed  in  it,  particularly  in  the 
twenty-eighth,  thirtieth,  thirty-second,  and 
thirty-third  chapters,  relative  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  Jews.  The  book  of  Dcutcrono- 
mv  finishes  with  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  added 
by  his  successor,  Joshua. 

DEW.  Dews  in  Palestine  are  very  plentiful, 
like  a  small  shower  of  rain  every  moraine. 
Gideon  filled  a  basin  with  the  dew  which  fdl 
on  a  fleece  of  wool,  Judges  vi,  38.  Isaac, 
blessing  Jacob,  wished  him  the  dew  of  hesTen, 
which  fattens  the  fields.  Gen.  xxvii,  28.  Is 
those  warm  countries  where  it  seklom  rains, 
the  night  dews  supply  the  want  of  showers. 
Isaiah  speaks  of  rain  as  if  it  were  a  dew,  Isaiah 
xviii,  4.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  illus- 
trative of  the  images  of  the  Hebrew  poets  are 
taken  from  the  dews  of  their  country.  The 
reviving  influence  of  the  Gospel,  the  copious- 
ness of  its  blessings,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
converts,  are  thus  set  forth. 

DIADEM.    See  Crown. 

DIAL  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  before 
the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Interpreters  differ  concerih 
in?  the  form  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  3  Kin^  xx. 
The  generality  of  expositors  think  that  it  was 
a  staircase  so  disposed,  that  the  sun  showed  the 
hours  upon  it  by  the  shadow.  Others  suppose 
that  it  was  a  pillar  erected  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  level  and  smooth  pavement,  on  which  lit 
hours  were  engraven.  According  to  these 
authors,  the  lines  marked  in  this  pavement  are 
what  the  Scripture  calls  degrees.  Grotius  de- 
scribes it  as  follows :  "  It  was  a  concave  hemis- 
phere, and  in  the  midst  was  a  globe,  the  shadow 
of  which  fell  on  the  different  lines  engraven 
in  the  concavity  of  the  hemisphere ;  these  lines 
were  twenty-eight  in  number."  This  descrip- 
tion answers  pretty  nearly  to  that  kind  of  disi, 
which  the  Greeks  called  seanka^  a  boat  or 
hemisphere,  the  invention  (rather  introduction) 
of  which,  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus  the 
Chaldean.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
most  ancient  sun  dial  known  is  in  the  form  of 
a  half  circle,  hollowed  into  the  stone,  and  the 
stone  cut  down  to  an  angle.  This  kind  of  dial 
was  invented  in  Babylon,  and  was  very  proba- 
bly the  same  as  that  of  Anaz. 

DIAMOND.  DSrr.  Exod.  xxviii,  18;  xxii, 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13.  This  has  from  remote 
antiquity  been  considered  as  the  most  valuable, 
or,  more  properiy,  the  most  costlv  substance 
in  nature.  The  reason  of  the  hi^h  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancients  was  its 
rarity  and  its  extreme  hardness  and  brillianev. 
It  filled  the  sixth  place  in  the  high  prteM^a 
breastplate^  and  on  it  was  engraven  the  nasis 
ofNapktah. 
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DIANA,  a  cdebnitfld  goddess  of  the  Heft> 

tkau,  vho  VBs  honoured  principally  at  Epho- 
mu^  Ada  zix.  She  was  one  of  the  number  %{ 
tht  twdrt  aqierior  deities,  and  was  called  by 
tfe  jeTiral'names  of  Hebe,  Trivia,  and  Hecate. 
In  the  HesTens  she  was  the  mooiL  upon  earth 
ibe  vas  called  Diana,  and  in  hell  Hecate.  She 
waa  worshipped  in  Palestine,  Jeremiah  vii,  16; 
xliT,  17, 18. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Areopagite,  a  eonvert  of 
Sl  Paul,  Acts  zvii,  34.  Chrysostom  declares 
DioDjaiiis  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
which  is  dediUe,  because  the  judges  of  the  Are- 
opagus generally  were  so.  After  his  conTcrsion, 
iKooysius  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  Athens ; 
baring  laboured,  and  suffered  mucn  in  the  Gk>s- 
pet,  he  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  at  Athens,  A. 
U.  95.  The  works  attributed  to  Dionysius  are 
graeraUy  ranited  spurious. 

OIRECTORY,  an  ecclesiastical  instrument, 
containin'  directions  for  the  conduct  of  relig[iotts 
vorahip,  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  divmes, 
hv  order  of  parlisment,  in  1645.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  aupplv  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  whicn  had  been  aboliahed.  It  ordlers 
the  rererent  obaerration  of  public  worship, 
prayer,  ainf  ing  of  psalms,  the  reading  and  ex- 
position of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  It  enjoins  no 
finns,  but  recoitanends  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a 
oiodel  of  devotion;  directs  that  the  lord's  Sup- 
per may  be  receiTed  sitting;  that  the  Sabbath 
(iaj  be  strictly  obserred;  but  puts  down  all 
saiots'  days,  consecrations  of  churches,  and  pri- 
vate or  lay  baptisms.  This  Directory,  which 
vas  formerly  bound  with  the  Westminster  c«>n- 
feaioii  of  faith,  is  still,  in  effect,  the  plan  of  wor- 
ship among  the  Disaenters,  and  especially  the 
Prwbyierians. 

DISCIPLE.  The  proper  si|:nification  of  this 
vord  is  a  learner^  but  it  sipimfies  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  behcTer,  a  Christian,  a  follower 
of  iesua  Christ.  Disciple  is  often  used  instead 
o(  Apostle  in  the  Go^ls;  but  subsequently, 
AposUes  were  distinguished  from  disciplM. 
Toe  aeirenty-two  who  followed  our  Saviour 
^nm  the  beginning^  are  called  disciples;  as  are 
pthera  who  were  of  the  body  of  believers,  and 
oore  no  office.  In  subsequent  times,  the  name 
^i^pie,  in  the  sense  of  learner,  was  sometimes 
SiTCQiothe  «flini%av/ici«f,  *^  oudUoreSf'  persons 
vho,  in  die  primitive  church,  were  receiving 
«  preparatory  inatmction  in  Christianity.  They 
Vtfe  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  re- 
^▼ed  private  instruction,  and  those  who  were 
Emitted  ito  the  congregations,  and  were  under 
Qomediate  preparation  for  baptism.  The 
f^KKh  readers  were,  in  some  places,  appoints 
fd  to  instruct  the  catechumens;  and  at  Alex- 
^odiia,  where  often  learned  men  presented  thom- 
■dves  for  instmction,  the  office  of  catechist  was 
%d  by  learned  laymen,  and  these  eatechisfs 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  in^xntant  theological 

DISEASES.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
^ttid,  diseases,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
pBplKity  in  the  mode  of  uving,  were  but  few 
IB  somber.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  num- 
y  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  diweases 
v^  had  been  pferiously  unknown.   IRpidgrnkm 


also,  diseases  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  oha- 
raeter,  and  still  more  fearful  in  their  conss- 
quenees,  soon  made  their  appearance,  some 
infesting  one  period  of  life,  ain  lome  another; 
some  hmiting  their  ravages  to  one  country, 
and  some  to  another.  Prosper  Alpinus  men- 
tions the  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  Egypt, 
and  in  other  countries  in  the  same  climate : 
they  are  ophthsimies^  leprosies,  inflammations 
of  the  bram.  pains  m  the  joints,  the  hernia, 
the  stone  in  the  reins  and  bladder,  the  phthisic, 
hectie,  pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers,  weak- 
ness 0^  the  stomach,  obstructions  in  the  liver, 
and  the  spleen.  Of  these  diseases,  ophthal- 
miesL  pestilential  fevers^  and  inflsmmations  of 
the  brain,  are  epidemics;  the  others  are  of  a 
different  character.  The  leprosy  prevails  in 
Egypt,  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  in  fhet  may  be  considered  a  disease  ende- 
ibic  in  warm  dimates  generally.  According- 
ly, it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  if  many  of  the 
H^rsws,  when  they  left  Egypt,  were  infected 
with  it ;  but  the  assertion  of  Manetho,  that 
they  were  aU  thus  infected,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence of  the  infection,  driven  out  by  force, 
in  which  he  is  precipitately  and  carelessly  fol- 
lowed by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  by  Justin  Tro^, 
and  others  more  recent,  is  a  mere  dream  with- 
out any  foundation.  The  appearance  of  the 
disease  externally  is  not  always  the  same.  The 
spot  is  commonly  small,  and  resembling  in  its 
appearance  the  small  red  spot  that  would  be 
the  consequence  of  a  puncture  from  a  needle, 
or  the  pust  'les  oi'  a  ringworm.  The  spots  for 
the  most  part  mske  their  appearance  very  sud- 
denly, especially  if  the  infi^cted  person,  at  the 
period  wnen  tfaie  disease  shows  itself  external- 
ly^ happens  to  be  in  ^reat  fear,  or  to  be  moved 
with  anger.  Num.  xii,  10;  3  Uhron.  xxvi,  19. 
They  commonly  exhibit  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  face,  about  the  nose  and  eyes ; 
and  gradually  increase  in  size  for  a  number  of 
years,  till  tliey  become,  as  respects  the  extent 
of  surfoce  which  they  embrace  on  the  skin,  as 
large  as  a  pea  or  bean;  they  are  then  called  nmr. 
Tm  white  spot  or  pustule,  nvia,  mtfrpkea  dlba^ 
and  also  the  dark  spot,  nr\tiD^morph£anigra^  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  the  real  lepro> 
sy,  Xisv.  xiii,  2, 39;  xiv,  56.  From  these  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  spot,  which,  what- 
ever resemUaace  Uiere  may  be  in  form,  is  so 
different  in  its  effects,  called  pna,  and  also  the 
harmless  sort  of  scab,  which  occurs  under  the 
word  nnsDO,  Lev.  xiii,  6-8,  39.  Moses,  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  lays  down  very 
explicit  rules  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
between  those  qpots  which  are  proon  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  leprosy,  and  those  spots 
which  fure  harmless,  cmd  result  from  some  other 
cause.  Those  spots  which  are  the  genuine 
effects  and  marks  of  the  leprosy  gradually  di- 
late themselves,  till  at  length  they  cover  the 
whole  body.  Not  only  the  skin  is  subject  to 
a  total  destruction,  but  the  body  is  affected  in 
every  part.  The  pain,  it  is  true,  is  not  very 
great,  W  there  is  a  great  debility  of  the  system, 
and  great  uneasiness  and  griefj  so  much  so,  at 
almost  to  drive  the  victim  of  the  diwaae  to  sell^ 
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S.  Motes  acted  the  pArt  of  a  wise  legiilaior 
m  making  those  laws  which  have  come  down 
ta  us  concerning  the  inspection  and  separation 
of  leprous  persons.  The  object  of  these  laws 
will  uppeur  peculiarly  worthy,  when  it  is  con>  ' 
sidered,  that  they  were  designed,  not  wantonly 
to  fix  the  charge  of  being  a  leper  upon  an  in- 
nocent person,  and  thus  to  impose  upon  him 
those  restraints  and  inconveniences  which  the 
truth  of  such  a  char^  naturally  implies,  but  to 
ascertain,  in  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  to  separate  those,  and  those  only, 
who  were  truly  and  really  leprous.  As  this 
was  the  prominent  objea  of  his  laws  that  have 
come  down  to,  us  on  this  subject,  namely,  to 
secure  a  fair  and  impartial  decision  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  he  has  not  mentioned  those 
signs  of  leprosy  which  admitted  of  no  doubt, 
but  those  only  which  might  be  the  subject  of 
contention;  and  left  it  to  the  priests,  who  also 
fulfilled  the  office  of  physicians,  to  aistinguish 
between  the  really  leprous,  and  those  who  had 
only  the  appearance  of  being  such.  We  find 
mention,  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  Moses  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  tokens  of 
leprosy,  of  a  cutaneous  disorder  which  is  de- 
nominated by  him  bohak.  The  words  of  Moses, 
which  may  be  found  in  Lev.  xiii,  38,  39,  are  as 
follows:  "If  a  man  or  woman  have  white  spots 
on  the  skin,  and  the  priest  see  that  the  colour 
of  these  spots  is  faint  and  pale,  it  is,  in  this 
case,  the  bohak  that  has  l^roken  out  on  the  skin, 
and  they  are  clean."  A  person,  accordingly, 
who  was  attacked  with  this  disease,  the  boSak, 
was  not  declared  unclean ;  and  the  reason  of 
it  was,  that  it  is  not  onl^r  harmless  in  itself, 
but  is  free  from  that  infectious  and  hereditary 
character  which  belongs  to  the  true  leprosy. 
"  The  bohak"  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  "  is  neither 
infectious  nor  dangerous.  A  black  boy  at 
Mocha,  who  was  attacked  with  this  sort  of 
leprosy,  had  white  spots  here  and  there  on  his 
body.  It  was  said  tnat  the  use  of  sulphur  had 
for  some  time  been  of  serrice  to  this  boy,  but 
had  not  altogether  removed  the  disease."  He 
then  adds  the  following  extract  from  the  papers 
of  a  Dr.  Foster:  **  May  i5th,  1763,  I  myself 
saw  a  case  of  the  bohai  in  a  Jew  at  Mocha. 
The  spots  in  this  disease  are  of  \mequa]  size. 
They  nave  no  shining  appearance,  nor  are  they 
perceptibly  elevated  above  the  skin ;  and  they 
do  not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Their 
colour  is  an  obscure  white,  or  somewhat  red- 
dish. The  rest  of  the  skin  of  this  patient  was 
blacker  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  country 
vras  in  general,  but  the  spots  were  not  so  white 
as  the  skin  of  an  European  when  not  sunburnt. 
The  spots,  in  this  species  of  leprosy,  do  not 
appear  on  the  hands,  nor  about  the  navel,  but 
on  the  neck  and  face;  not,  however,  on  that 
part  of  the  head  where  the  hair  grows  very 
thick.  They  gradually  spread,  and  continue 
flometimes  only  about  two  montns;  but  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  as  long  as  two  years,  and  then 
disappear^  by  degrees,  of  themselves.  This 
disivraer  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary, 
nor  does  it  occasion  any  ineonvenienoe." 
"  Thai  all  this,"  remarks  MichaSlis,  *'  should 
ftill  lie  found  exactly  to  hold  at  the  distanoeof 


three  thousand  five  hundred  ytan  from  tfai 
time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some 
ci^it  to  his  laws,  even  with  those  who  wib 
not  allow  them  to  be  of  divine  authority."    The 
pestilence,  in  its  efifects,  is  equally  temble  with 
the  leprosy,  and  is  much  more  rapid  in  iu  pro> 
gress;  for  it  terminates  the  existence  of  thiMe 
who  are  infected  with  it  almost  immediaielv, 
and  at  the  farthest  within  three  or  foui  days. 
The  Gtentiles  were  in  the  habit  of  referring 
back  the  peAilence  to  the  agency  and  inter- 
ference of  that  bein^,  whatever  it  might  be, 
whether  idol  or  spirit,  whom  they  regarded  as 
tlie  divinity.    The  Hebrews,  also,  every  where 
attribute  it  to  the  agency  either  of  QoA  himselfj 
or  of  that  legate  or  angel,  whom  they  denomi- 
nate Vo. 

3.  The  palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
disease  of  very  wide  import.     Many  infirmi- 
ties, as  Richter  has  demonstrated,  were  com- 
prehended \mder  the  word  which  is  rend«>red 
paUff  in  the  New  Testament.    1.  The  apoplexy, 
a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected   the  whole 
boay.      2.  The  hcmiplegy,  which  afTecU  and 
paralyzes  only  one  side  of  the  body.    3.  The 
paraplegy,  which  paralyzes  all  the  parts  of  ilie 
syntem    below  the   neck.     4.  The    catalepsy, 
which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body,  for 
example,  in  the  hands,  and  is  very  dangerous. 
The  effects  upon  the  parts  seized  are  very  vio- 
lent and  deadly.    For  instance:  when  a  per- 
son is  struck  with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to 
be  extended,  he  is  unable  to  draw  it  back.    If 
the  hand  is  not  extended  when  he  is  8tn>ck 
with  the  disease,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it    it 
appears  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  ap* 
pearance.     Hence  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  ha- 
tit  of  calling  it  "  a  withered   hand,"  1  Kin^s 
xiii,  4-6;  Zech.  xi,  17;  Matt,  xii,  10-13;  John 
V,  3.    5.  The  cramp,  in  oriental   countries,  is 
a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means  unfrequf'nt. 
It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the  night.    The 
limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immovable, 
sometimes  turned  in.  and  sometimes  out,  in  the 
same  position  as  when  they  were  first  seized. 
The  person  afflicted  Tesembles  those  undergo- 
ing tne  torture   Baoavi^o^lvoi^  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  exquisite  sufrerin^s.      Death 
follows  the  disease  in  a  few  days.  Matt,  viii,  6, 
8 ;  Luke  vii,  2;  1  Mace,  ix,  55-68. 

DISPENSATIONS.  Divtnr.  These  are 
otherwise  called  "  the  ways  of  God,"  and  de- 
note those  schemes  or  methods  which  are 
devised  and  pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  gtoH- 
ncss  of  Qod,  in  order  to  manifest  his  peiif*r- 
tions  and  wul  to  mankind,  for  the  purpose  cf 
their  instruction,  discipline,  reformntion,  and 
advancement  in  rectitude  of  temper  and  cniv 
duct,  in  order  to  promote  their  1ia]ipines3. 
These  are  the  grand  ends  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations; and  in  their  aptitude  to  promote 
these  ends  consist  their  excellence  and  glory 
The  works  or  constitutions  of  nature  are,  n 
a  general  sense,  divine  dispensations,  by  whirr 
OSA  condescends  to  display  to  us  his  being  an^ 
attributes,  and  thus  to  lead  us  to  the  arknow 
led?ment,  adoration,  and  love,  of  our  Creator 
FaUier,  and  Benefitetor.     The  aacred 
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tveinfMi  umI  record  othflr  dispenmioBs  of 
drfiM  ^Tidenoe,  which  have  oeen  directed 
10  the  promouon  of  the  religious  principles, 
BoraJ  conduct,  and  inie  happiness  of  mankind. 
These  have  varied  in  several  ages  of  the  world, 
and  have  beea  adapted  b^  tne  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
lotelligent  and  accountable  creatures.    In  this 
tense  the  various  revelations  which  God  has 
eommunicaied  to  mankind  at  different  periods, 
and  the  means  he  has  used,  as  occaaion  has 
requixed,  for  their  discipline  and  improvement, 
have  been  justly  denominated  divine  dispensa- 
tions.   Accordingly,  we  read  in  the  works  of 
tbeoio^ical  writers  of  the  various  dispensations 
of  religioB ;  that  of  the  patriarchs,  that  of  Mo- 
les, and  that  of  Christ,  called  the  dispensation 
of  grace,  the  perfection  and  ultimate  objea  of 
every  other.    All  these  were   adapted  to  the 
oonditions  of  the  human  race  at  these  several 
periods ;  all,  in  regular  succession,  were  mu- 
tually connected  and  rend«4«d  preparatory  one 
to  the  other ;  and  all  were  subservient  to  the 
design  of  saving  the  world,  and  promoting  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  its  rational  and 
moral  inhabitants.    See  Coviviant. 

DlSP£RSION  OF  MANKIND.  See  Di- 
VifloN  OP  TBS  Earth. 

DIVINATION,  a  conjecture  or  surmise, 
ibimed  concerning  future  evenu,  from  thinn 
vhich  are  supposed  to  presage  them.  The 
eastern  people  were  alwavs  foixl  of  divination, 
Biagic,  tne  curious  arts  of  interpreting  dreams, 
and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  future  events. 
When  Moses  published  the  law,  this  disposi- 
tion had  long  been  common  in  £%ypt  and  the 
seifhboaring  countries.  To  prevent  the  Is- 
raeuiea  from  consulting  diviners,  fortune  teU- 
en,  interpreters  of  dreams,  dtc,  he  forbade 
them,  under  very  severe  penalties,  to  consult 
persons  of  this  description,  and  promised  to 
them  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy  as  infinitely 
ioperior.  He  commanded  those  to  be  stoned 
vbo  pretended  to  have  a  familiar  spirit,  or  the 

?iirit  of  divination,  Deut.  xviii.  9,  10,  15. 
he  writings  of  the  prophets  are  tull  of  inveo- 
tiTca  against  the  Israelites  who  consulted  di- 
risers,  and  against  false  prophets  who  by  such 
Beans  seduced  the  people. 

2.  Different  kinds  or  divination  have  passed 
ior  sciences,  as  1.  Aeromancy,  divining  by 
the  air.  2.  Astrology,  by  the  heavens.  3.  Au- 
nuy,  by  the  flight  and  sixiging  of  birds,  &c. 
i  Uheiromancy,  by  inroecting  the  lines  of  the 
sand.  5.  Geomancy,  oy  observing  cracks  or 
defu  in  the  earth.  6.  Uaruspicy,  by  inspect- 
in;  the  bowels  of  animals.  7.  Iloroscopy,  a 
branch  of  astrology,  marking  the  position  of 
the  heavens  when  a  person  is  born.  8.  Hv- 
drooiancy,  fay  water.  9.  Physiognomy,  by  toe 
eoantenanee.  10.  Pyromancy,  a  divination 
nade  by  fire. 

3.  The  kinds  of  divination,  to  which  supers 
ititioD  in  modem  times  has  given  belief,  are 
>oi  less  numerous,  or  less  ridiculous,  than 
(hose  which  were  practised  in  the  days  of  pro- 
fcoBd  ignorance,  llie  divining  rod,  whicn  is 
•wit'ioned  in  Scripture,  is  still  m  some  repute 
^the  Mctli  of  &igland,  though  its  application 


m  now  oonfined  principalHr  to  the  disrovery  oC 
veins  of  lead  ore,  seams  of  coal,  or  springs.  la 
Older  that  it  may  possess  the  full  virtue  for  thii 
purpose,  it  should  be  made  of  hazel.  Divina- 
tion by  Virgilian,  Horatian,  or  Bible  lots,  was 
formerly  very  common ;  aiid  the  last  kind  is 
still  practised.  The  works  are  opened  by 
chance,  and  the  words  noticed  whicn  are  co- 
vered by  the  thumb :  if  thev  can  be  interpreted 
in  any  respect  relating  to  the  person,  they  are 
reckoned  prophetic.  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have 
used  this  kind  of  divination  to  ascertain  his 
fate.  The  ancient  Christians  were  so  much 
addicted  to  the  tarUs  umUarvm^  or  divinine  by 
the  Bible,  that  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  a 
council.  Divination  bv  the  spedly  or  jlade 
bone  of  a  sheep,  is  used  in  Scotland.  lu  the 
Highlands  it  is  called  sUina-reacked^  or  reading 
the  speal  bone.  It  was  very  common  in  Eng^ 
land  m  the  time  of  Drayton,  pait.cularly  among 
the  colony  of  Flemings  scaled  in  Pembrok»> 
shire.  Camden  relates  of  the  lri«L,  that  they 
lodted  through  the  bare  blade  bone  of  a  sheep ; 
and  if  they  saw  any  spot  in  it  darker  than  or- 
dinary, they  believed  that  somebody  would  be 
buried  out  of  the  house.  The  Persians  used 
this  mode  of  divination. 

4  Of  all  attempts  to  look  into  futurity  by 
such  means,  as  well  as  resorting  to  charms  and 
other  methods  of  curing  diseases,  and  disoovel^ 
ing  secrets,  we  may  say,  that  Uiey  are  relics 
of  Paganism,  and  argue  an  ignorance,  folly,  or 
superstition,  dishonourable  to  the  Christian 
name;  and  are  therefore  to  be  reproved  and 
discouraged. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Noah,  says  Dr.  Halea,  was  uttered 
lon^  after  the  deluge.  It  evidentljr  alludes  to 
a  divine  decree  for  the  orderly  division  of  the 
earth  among  the  three  primitive  families  of  his 
sons,  because  it  notices  the  "  tents  of  Shem" 
and  the  '*  enlargement  of  Japheth,"  Gknesis  iz, 
90*37.  This  decree  was  prooably  promulgated 
about  the  same  time  by  the  venerable  patriarch. 
The  prevailing  tradition  of  such  a  decree  for 
this  threefold  division  of  the  earth,  is  intimated 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Moses 
refers  to  it,  as  handed  down  to  the  Israelites, 
"  from  the  days  of  old,  and  the  years  of  many 
generations;  as  they  might  learn  from  thei# 
fathers  and  their  elders,"  and  farther,  as  con- 
veying a  special  grant  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
to  be  Uie  lot  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel : — 

^'Wtaea  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nsiiona  thstr  ssfr> 
tleoieota, 
When  he  aeparated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  nni^ed  the  boandaries  of  the  peoplea  [of  brael] 
AccArdinf  to  tho  number  of  Ihe  sodh  of  brmel : 
For  the  portioo  of  the  Lonl  ts  his  people, 
Jacob  is  the  kit  of  his  inheriunce,'^  Deut.  zxxii,  7-% 

And  this  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  as 
usurpers,  by  the  Israelites,  the  rightful  pos- 
sessors of  the  land  of  Palestine,  under  M<Mes. 
JoshuSf  and  their  successors,  when  the  original 
grant  was  renewed  to  Abraham,  Qen.  xv,  12U21. 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  divine  decree  mvf 
satisfactorily  account  fot  the  panic  terror  with 
which  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan  wen 
struck  at  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red 
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Sea  by  the  Itnelites,  and  aporoaeh  to  their  t 
confinei,  so  finely  described  by  Mosei: — 

*'The  nations  ihallhear  Tthis]  and  tremble, 
Borrow  shall  seise  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
Then  shall  the  dulces  of  Edom  be  amased, 
Diamajr  shall  possess  the  princes  of  Moab, 
The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away : 
Fear  and  terror  shall  fall  upon  them. 
By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  petrified, 
Till  thy  people  pass  over  [Jordaaj  O  Lord, 
Till  the  people  pass  over,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed." 

Exodus  XT,  14-1& 

St.  Paul,  also,  addressing  the  Athenians,  re- 
fers to  the  same  decree,  as  a  well-known  tratli- 
tion  in  the  Heathen  worid :  *'  Gkxt  made  of  one 
blood  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the 
whole  (ace  of  the  earth;   haying  appointed  the 

5 redetermined  seasons  and  boanditnes  of  their 
wellings,"  Acts  xvii,  26.  Here  he  represents 
mankiiid  as  all  of  "  one  blood,"  race,  or  stock, 
"  the  sons  of  Adam"  and  of  Noah  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  seasons  and  the  boundaries  of 
their  respectiye  settlements,  as  previousljr  regu- 
lated by  thedirine  appointment.  And  this  was 
conformable  to  their  own  geo^phical  alle- 
gory ;  that  Ghronus,  the  god  of  tune,  or  Saturn, 
divided  the  universe  among  his  three  sons, 
allotting  the  heaven  to  Jupiter,  the  sea  to  Nep- 
tune, and  hell  to  Pluto,  out  Chronus  repre- 
sented Noah,  who  divided  the  world  among 
his  three  sons,  allotting  the  upper  regions  of 
the  north  to  Japheth,  the  mantime  or  middle 
regions  to  Shem,  and  the  lower  regions  of  the 
south  to  Ham.  According  to  the  Armenian 
tradition  recorded  by  Abuffaragi,  Noah  distri- 
buted the  habitable  earth  from  north  to  south 
between  his  sons,  and  gave  to  Ham  the  region 
of  the  blacks,  to  Shem  the  region  of  the  tawny, 
^ueorumj  and  to  Japheth  the  region  of  the 
ruddy,  rwroniM:  and  he  dates  the  actual  divi- 
sion of  the  earth  in  the  hundred  and  fortieth 
year  of  Peleg,  B.  C.  9614,  or  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  years  after  the  deluge,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  years  alter  the  death  of 
Noah,  in  the  following  order : — *^  To  the  sons 
of  Shem  was  allotted  the  middle  of  the  earth. 


namely,  Palestine,  Syria,  Assyria,  Samaria, 
Singar,  [or  Shinar,]  Babel,  (or  Babylonia,] 
Persia^and  Heeiaz;  [Arabia;]  to  the  sons  of 
Ham,  Tetmen,  [or  Idumea,  Jer.  zlix,  7,]  Africa, 
Ninitia,  Elsypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Scindia,  and 
India ;  [or  India  west  and  east  of  the  river  In- 
dus ;]  to  the  sons  of  Japheth,  also,  Garbia,  [the 
north,]  Spain,  France,  the  countries  of  the 
Ghreeks,  Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and 
Armenians."     In  this   curious  and  valuable 


the  sons  of  Shem  ;  the  usurpation  of  these 
regions,  therefore,  by  Nimrod,  and  of  Palestine 
by  Canaan,  was  in  violation  of  the  divine  de- 
cree. 'iVhough  the  migration  of  the  primitive 
families  began  at  this  time,  B.  C.  2614,  or 
about  five  hundred  and  fortj^-one  years  after 
the  deluge,  it  was  a  length  of  time  before  they 
all  reaclwd  their  respective  destinations.  The 
*'  seasons,"  as  well  as  the  ''boundaries"  of  their 
fespeotive  settlements  were  equally  the  appoint- 
nent  of  Gk>d;  the  nearer  countries  to  the  ori- 


ginal settlement  being  Planted  first,  and  the 
remoter  in  succession.  These  primitive  setilfr' 
ments  seem  to  have  been  scattered  and  da* 
tached  from  each  other  according  to  local 
convenience.  Even  so  late  as  the  tenth  geae* 
ration  after  the  flood  in  Abraham's  days,  then 
were  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  Palestine 
unappropriated,  on  which  he  and  his  nqihev, 
Lot,  freely  pastured  their  cattle  without  hin- 
derance  or  molestation.  That  country  was  not 
fully  peopled  till  the  fourth  generauon  after, 
at  tne  exode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  And 
Herodotus  represents  Scythia  as  an  aninhabifc- 
ed  desert,  until  Targitorus  planted  the  first 
colony  there,  about  a  thousand  years,  at  most, 
before  Darius  Hystaspes  invaded  Scythia,  or 
about  B.  C.  1508.  The  orderly  seuiements  of 
the  three  primitive  families  are  recorded  in 
that  most  venerable  and  valuable  geo^aphical 
chart,  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  m  which 
it  is  curious  to  observe  bow  long  the  names  of 
the  firat  settlera  have  been  preserved  among 
their  descendants,  even  down  to  the  present 
day  :— 

1.  Japheth,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  Gen.x, 
21,  and  nis  family,  are  first  noticed,  Gen.  x,  ^5. 
The  name  of  the  patriarch  himself  was  pre- 
served among  his  Grecian  descendants,  in  tho 
proverb,  rofi  'lire ro«  v^ffiref^j  older  than  Jcve- 
iuSf  denoting  the  remotest  antiquity.  Tbe 
radical  part  of  the  word  'Ifocr,  evidendy  ex- 
presses Japheth,  (I.)  Gbmer,  his  eldest  boo, 
was  tbe  father  or  the  Gomerians.  These, 
spreading  from  the  regions  north  of  Armenia 
and  Bactriana,  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6,  extended  them- 
selves westwsjnd  over  nearly  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Ehirope;  still  retaining  their  paternal 
denomination,  with  some  sli^t  variation,  as 
Cimmerians,  m  Asia ;  Gimbn  and  Umbri,  io 
Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  Cymri,  Cambri,  and  Cum- 
bri,  in  Wales  and  Cumberland  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  also  identified  by  ancient  au- 
thora  with  the  Gkdatn  of  Aaia  Minor,  the  Gaels, 
Gauls,  and  Celt»,  of  Europe,  who  likevise 
spread  from  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the  Western 
Ocean;  and  from  the  Baltic  to  Italy  south- 
ward, and  first  planted  the  British  Isles.  Jo- 
sephus  remarks,  that  the  Galatm  were  called 
Fo/ia^Is,  Gomarianif  from  their  ancestor  Gomar. 
See  the  numerous  authorities  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  identity  of  the  Gtomerians  and  Celti, 
by  that  leam«l  and  ingenious  antiquary,  Faber, 
in  his  "  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry."  Of^Goroei^ 
sons,  Ashkenaz  appean  to  have  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  from  him 
seems  to  have  received  its  primary  denomina- 
tion of  "A^tvotf  AxenuSf  nearly  resembling  Ash- 
kenaz; but  forgetting  its  etymology  in  process 
of  time,  the  Greeks  considered  it  as  a  compound 
term  in  their  own  language,  A-{cyo(,  signifying 
inhospitable ;  and  thence  metamorphosed  it  into 
E«-|ivo(,  EvrxenuSj  "  very  hospitable."  His 
precise  settlement  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  contiguous  to  Armenia,  westward ;  for  the 
kinedoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,and  Ashkenaz,  are 
noticed  together,  Jer.  li,  27.  Riphat,  the  second 
son  of  Gomer,  seems  to  have  given  name  to 
the  Riphean  mountains  of  tho  north  of  Asia; 
and  Togarmah,  the  third  son,  may  he  tiaoad 
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m  tk  TVoemi  of  Strabo,  the  Tragmi  of  Cioero, 
and  Trogmadcs  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
in^itinf  the  oonfines  of  Pontiu  and  Ci^pa- 
docuL  (S.)  Mago^,  Tubal,  and  Meaech,  aona 
of  Japhet,  are  noticed  together  by  EEekiel,  aa 
nttW  in  the  north,  Ezek.  xxxyiii,  9,  14,  16. 
And  as  the  anceaCora  of  the  numeixraa  Scl». 
Tonic  and  Tartar  tribea,  the  first  may  be  traced 
ID  the  Mon^ogiana,  Moneula,  and  Mogub: 
the  Mcond,  in  the  Tobolaki,  of  Sibma;  and 
the  third,  Meaech,  or  Moaoc.  in  the  Moachici, 
MoMow,  and  Muscovitea.  (3.)  Madai  waa  the 
&tber  of  the  Medea,  who  are  repeatedly  ao 
denominated  in  Seripture,  3  Kinea  xrii,  6;  laa. 
ziii,  17 ;  Jer.  li,  11 ;  Dan.  ▼,  28,  £e.  (4.)  From 
Jaran  waa  deaeended  the  JaTaniana,  or  'liomr 
of  the  Greeka,  and  the  Yaranaa  of  the  Hindua. 
Greece  itself  is  called  Javan  by  Daniel,  zi,  2 ; 
lod  the  people  'liom  by  Homer  in  hia  "  Iliad." 
These  abonginal  'Ia»rrc  of  Gh-eece  are  not  to  be 
eonfoanded,  aa  ia  usually  the  eaae,  with  the 
later 'Iwvtf,  who  invaded  and  aubdued  the  Ja- 
Tsnian  territories,  and  were  of  a  different  atock. 
The  accurate  Pauaaniaa  ataiea,  that  the  name 
of 'IuM(,  was  comparatiTely  modem,  while  that 
of  'U»Kf  is  acknowledged  to  haye  been  the 
pnmitiye  title  of  the  barbarians  who  were  aub- 
dued by  the  'Icmcc.  Strabo  remarita  that  Attica 
vas  formerly  called  both  Ionia  and  laa,  or  Ian ; 
vhile  Herodotus  asserts,  that  the  Athenians 
veie  not  willing  to  be  called  'lowc; ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  from  loir,  the  aon  of  Zuth, 
docended  firom  Deucalion  or  Noah.  And  this 
fen  is  said  by  Eusebios  to  haye  been  the  rine- 
Inder  in  the  bnilding  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
■ad  the  firat  introducer  of  idol  worahip,  and 
Sdnaaism,  or  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
itsrs.  This  would  identify  Ion  with  Nimrod. 
And  the  lonians  appear  to  haye  been  composed 
of  the  later  colonists,  the  Palli,  Pelasgi,  or  roy- 
ias  tribes  from  Asia,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt,  who, 
>finm)in»  to  Herodotus,  first  corrupt^  the  sim- 
1^7  of  the  primitiye  religion  or  Gheece,  and 
vbo,  by  the  Hindus,  were  called  Yonigas,  or 
vonhi^pers  of  the  yoni  or  doye.  This  critical 
diatinction  between  Uie  laonea  and  the  lonea, 
die  Yayanas,  and  the  Yonigas,  we  owe  to  the 
Mg^aeity  of  Faber.  Of  Javan's  sons,  Elishidi 
ud  Dodon,  may  be  recognized  in  Elis  and 
Dodona,  the  oldest  settlements  of  Greece; 
Kittim,  in  the  Citium  of  Macedonia,  and  Chit- 
^,  or  maritime  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
Norn,  zxiy,  24 :  and  Tarahish,  in  the  Tarsus 
ofCilJcia,  and  Tartessus  of  Spain. 

3.  Ham  and  hia  family  are  next  noticed, 
OeiL  z,  6-20.  The  name  of  the  patriareh  ia 
neorded  in  the  title  frequently  giyen  to  Egypt, 
■The  land  of  Ham,"  Psahn  cy,  23,  Ac  (1.) 
Of  hts  sons,  the  first  and  most  celebrated  appears 
U)  hare  been  Cosh,  who  gaye  name  to  the  land 
^  Cush,  both  in  Asia  aiM  Africa;  the  former 
*iQ  caLed  Chusistan  by  the  Arabian  geo- 
ippbers,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greeka,  and 
Cusfaa  Dwipa  Within,  bythe  Hindus;  the 
•ther,  caUed  Cusha  Dwipa  Without.  And  the 
^''''n'l^inS  Cuahim  or  Cuthim,  of  Scripture, 
■  Ana  and  Europe,  assumed  the  title  of  Gets, 
whs,  and  Gotha ;  and  of  Scuths,  Scuiu,  and 
"•nta;  and  of  Sateas,  Sacaaenaa,  and  Saxons. 


The  original  fiunOy  aettlement  of  Abnhmi 
waa  '<  IJ^  of  the  Chaadim,"  or  ChakiBeB,  Gen. 
xi,  28,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, laa.  xiii,  9 1  Dan.  iz,  1,  dec.  According 
to  Fiaber's  ingemous  remark,  it  may  more  pro- 
perly be  pronounced  Chua-dim,  signifying  God- 
like Cusnites.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  were  ao  named  from  uhesed,  Abraham's 
nephew,  Gen.  xxii,  22,  who  was  a  mere  boy, 
if  bom  at  all,  when  Abraham  left  Ur,  and  waa 
an  obacure  individual,  neyer  noticed  afterward. 
Of  Cuah's  aona,  Seba,  Hayilah,  Sabtah,  Sab- 
tacha,  and  Raamah ;  and  the  sons  of  Raamah, 
Sheba,  and  Dedan,  seem  to  have  settled  in 
Idumea  and  Arabia,  from  the  similar  namea  of 
plaoea  there  ;  and  of  hia  descendants,  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  first  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon,  and  aiinrward  of  Aasyria,  invaiding 
the  aettlements  of  the  Shemites,  contrary  to 
the  divine  decree.  His  posterity  were  probably 
diatinguiahed  by  the  title  of  Chusdim,  Isaiah 
zxiii,  13.  (2.)  The  second  son  of  Ham  waa 
Misi^  or  Mizraim.  He  settled  in  E^pt^  whenoe 
the  Eeyptiana  were  uniyersally  styled  m  Scrip- 
ture, Mizrdim,  or  Mizraites,  in  the  plural  form. 
But  the  country  is  denominated  in  the  east,  to 
this  day,  "  the  land  of  Miar ;"  which,  therefi>re, 
seems  to  have,  been  the  name  of  the  patriarch 
himself.  The  children  of  Misr,  luce  their 
&ther,  are  denominated  in  Scripture  by  the 
plural  number.  Of  theae,  the  Ludim  and  La- 
nabim  were  probably  the  Copto-Libyana,  Esek. 
XXX,  5;  the  rfaphtuhim  occupied  the  sea  coaat, . 
which  by  the  Esyptiana  was  called  Nephthua ; 
whenoe,  probably,  originated  the  name  of  the 
maritime  god  Neptune.     The  Pathruaim  oeeo- 

fied  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  called  from  them 
'athros,  laa.  xi,  11.  Toe  Caphtorim  and  the 
Casluhim,  whose  descendants  were  the  Philia- 
tim  of  Paleatine,  occupied  the  district  which 
liea  between  the  delta  of  the  Nile  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Palestine,  Deut  ii,  23 ; 
Amos  ix,  7.  (3.)  Phut  is  merely  noticed,  with- 
out any  mention  of  hia  family.  But  the  tribea 
of  Phut  and  Lud  are  mentioned  together,  with 
Cuah,  or  Ethiopia,  Jer.  xlvi,  9 ;  Ezek.  xzx,  5 ; 
and  Jerom  notices  a  district  in  Libya,  called 
Regio  Phutensia,  or  the  land  of  Phut.  (4.)  Ca- 
naan has  been  noticed  already ;  and  the  origi- 
nal extent  of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  carefiiOy 
marked  by  Moses.  Its  western  borderf  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extended  from  Sidon, 
aonthward,  to  Gaza;  its  southern  border  from 
thence,  eastward,  to  Sodom  and  Gbmorrah, 
Admah  and  Zeboim,  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
aflerwanl  covered  by  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Asphal- 
tite  Lake;  ita  eastern  border  extending  from 
thence  northwanl,.to  Laish,  Dan,  or  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan;  and  ita  northern  border,  from 
thence  to  Sidon,  weatward.  Of  Canaan's  sona, 
Sidon,  the  eldeat,  occupied  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, and  built  the  town  of  that  name,  so  early 
celebrated  for  her  luxury  and  commerce  in 
Scripture,  Judgea  xviii,  7 ;  1  Kings  v,  6 ;  and 
by  Homer,  who  calls  the  Sidonians,  inh^- 
MS^Xoty  skiUed  im  many  oris.  And  Tyre,  ao 
flouriahin^  afterward,  though  boaatinff  of  hir 
own  antiquity,  laa.  xxiii,  7,  ia  styud,  **« 
dauj^iter  of  Sidon,"  or  a  colony  froai  il 
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'ML  T,  IS.  Heth,  his  second  son,  and  the 
HiUites.  his  descendants,  appear  to  have  settled 
in  the  south,  near  Hebron,  Qtn.  xziii,  3-7; 
and  next  to  them,  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jebusites, 
or  descendants  of  Jebus,  both  remaining  in 
their  original  settlements  till  David's  days; 
S  Sam.  xi,  3;  ▼,  6-9.  Beyond  the  Jebusites, 
were  settled  the  Emorites,  or  Amorites.  Num. 
xiii,  29,  who  extended  themselves  beyond  Jor> 
dan,  and  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  tribes.  Gen.  xv,  16;  Num.  xxi,  21, 
until  they  were  destroyed  by  Moses  and  Joshua, 
with  the  rest  of  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan's 
family. 

3.  Shem  and  his  family  are  noticed  last, 
Gen.  X,  21-30.  His  posterity  were  confined  to 
middle  Asia.  (1.)  His  son  Elam  appears  to 
have  been  settled  m  Elymais,  or  soutnern  Per- 
sia, contiguous  to  the  mantime  tract  of  Chusis- 
tan,  Dan.  viii,  2.  (2.)  His  son  Ashur  planted 
the  land  thence  called  Assyria,  whicn  soon 
became  a  province  of  the  uushite,  or  Cuthic 
empire,  founded  by  Nimrod.  (3.)  Arphaxad, 
through  his  grandson,  Eber,  branched  out  into 
the  two  houses  of  Peleg  and  Joktan.  Peleg 
probably  remained  in  Chaldea,  or  southern 
babylonia,  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion ;  for 
there  we  find  his  erandson,  Terah,  and  his 
family,  settled  at  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  Gen. 
zi,  31.  Of  the  numerous  children  of  Joktan, 
it  is  said  by  Moses,  that  *'  their  dwelling  was 
from  Mesha,  as  thou  eoest  unto  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  east."  Faoer  is  inclinecl  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  ^eat 
body  of  the  Hindus,  who  still  retain  a  lively 
tradition  of  the  patriarch  Shem,  Shama,  or 
Sharma ;  and  that  the  land  of  Ophir,  abound- 
ing: in  gold,  so  called  from  one  or  the  sons  of 
Joktan,  .ay  beyond  the  Indus,  eastward.  (4.) 
Lud  was  probably  the  father  of  the  Ludim 
or  Lydians,  of  Asia  Minor ;  for  this  people  had 
a  tradition  that  they  were  descended  from  Lud 
or  Lydus,  according  to  Josephus.  (5.)  The 
children  of  Aram  Ranted  the  fertile  country 
north  of  Babylonia,  called  Aram  Naharaim, 
"  Aram  between  the  two  rivers,"  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  thence  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxiv,  10,  and  Padan  Aram, 
the  level  country  of  Aram,  Gkn.  xxv,  20.  This 
country  of  Aram  is  frequently  rendered  Syria 
in  Scripture,  Judges  x,o;  Hosea  xii,  12,  &c; 
which  IS  not  to  St  confounded  with  Palestine 
Syria,  into  which  they  afterward  spread  them- 
selves, still  retaining  their  original  name  of 
*Aptuot.  or  Arameans,  noticed  by  Homer  in  his 
"  Iliad.^' 

4.  Upon  this  distribution  of  Noah's  posterity 
we  shall  only  observe,  that. the  Deity  presided 
over  all  theur  counsels  and  deliberations,  and  that 
he  guided  and  settled  all  mankind  acoordine  to 
Uie  dictates  of  his  all-comprehending  wisdom 
ttod  benevolence.  To  this  purpose,  the  ancients 
themselves,  according  to  Pindar,  retained  some 
idea  that  the  dispersion  of  men  was  not  the  ef- 
fcrt  of  chance,  but  that  they  had  been  settled  in 
different  countries  by  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence Gtn.  xi,  8,  9;  Deut.  xxii,  6  This 
dispersion,  and  that  confusion  of  lan^ages 
mib  wJueh  it  originated,  was  intended,  by  the 


oounse.  ^f  an  all-wise  Piovidence.  to  ooontcr- 
act  and  defeat  the  scheme  which  had  beca 
projected  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  fot 
maintaining  their  union,  implied  in  their  pro- 

Sosing  to  make  themselves  a  name,  do,  which 
chultens,  in  Job  i,  1,  derives  from  the  Arabic 
verb  no9,  or  kdv,  to  be  Mgk  elevated^  or  em- 
neiU.  By  this  scheme,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  project  of  state  policy,  for  keeping  all 
men  together  under  tlie  present  chie&  and  theii 
successors,  a  great  part  of  the  ecurth  must,  for 
a  long  time,  have  been  uninhabited,  and  over- 
run with  wild  beasts.  The  bad  efTecu  which 
this  project  woidd  have  had  upon  the  minds, 
the  morals,  and  religion  of  mankind,  was,  pro- 
bably, the  chief  reason  why  God  interposed  to 
frustrate  it  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  It  had 
manifestly  a  direct  tendency  to  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  slavery.  Whereas  in  fonninf 
several  independent  governments  by  a  small 
body  of  men,  the  ends  of  government,  and  the 
security  of  liberty  and  property,  would  be 
much  better  attended  to,  and  more  firmly  es- 
tablished ;  which,  in  fact,  was  really  the  case ; 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  by  the  constitution 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  Gen.  xlvii,  15-27.  The  Egyptians  were 
masters  of  their  persons  and  property,  till  they 
sold  them  to  Pharaoh  for  bread  ;  and  then  their 
servitude  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  as  an 
annual  tax  payable  to  the  king.  By  this  event, 
considered  as  a  wise  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, bounds  were  set  to  the  contagion  of 
wickedness ;  evil  example  was  confined,  and 
could  not  extend  its  influence  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  country;  nor  could  wicked  pro- 
jects be  carried  on,  with  universal  concurrence, 
by  many  small  colonies,  separated  by  the  na- 
tural boundaries  of  mountains,  rivers,  barren 
deserts,  and  seas,  and  hindered  from  associating 
tocher  by  a  variety  of  languag^es,  uniiitef 
ligible  to  each  other.  Moreover,  in  this  dis- 
persed state,  they  could,  whenever  Gtxl  pleased, 
t>e  made  reciprocal  checks  upon  each  other,  by 
invasions  and  wars,  which  would  weaken  the 
power,  and  humble  the  pride,  of  corrupt  and 
vicious  communities.  This  dispensation  was, 
therefore,  properly  calculated  to  prevent  a 
second  universal  degeneracy;  God  dealing  in 
it  with  men  as  rational  agents,  and  adapting 
his  scheme  to  their  state  and  circumstances. 

DIVORCE.  As  the  ancient  Hebrews  paid 
a  stipulated  price  for  the  privilege  of  marrying, 
they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  natural  conse- 
auence  of  making  a  payment  of  that  kind,  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  ver^ 
arbitrary  power  over  their  wives,  and  to  re- 
nounce or  divorce  them  whenever  they  chose. 
This  state  of  things,  as  Moses  himself  very 
clearly  saw,  was  not  equitable  as  respected  the 
woman,  and  was  very  often  injurious  to  both 
parties.  Finding  himself,  however,  unable  to 
overrule  feelings  and  practices  of  very  ancient 
standing;,  he  merely  annexed  to  the  original 
institution  of  marria^  a  very  serious  admoni- 
tion to  this  effect,  viz.  that  it  would  be  leai 
criminal  for  a  man  to  desert  his  father  and 
mother,  than  without  adequate  cause  to  desert 
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hii  vile,  QoL  li,  14,  ooropared  with  Mabehi 
it,  11-16.    He  also  laid  a  restriction  upon  the 
powrro(  the  husband  aa  far  as  this,  that  he 
vould  not  pmnit  him  to  repudiate  the  wife 
wiifaoai  giving   her  a  bill   of  dirorce.      He 
&nber  enacted  in    reference   to   this    subject 
\hai  the  husband  misht  receive  the  repudiated 
w\ff  back,  in  case  sne  had  not  in  the  roean- 
vhile  been  married  to  another  person ;  but  if 
the  had  been  thus  married,  she  could  never 
ift«rvard  becooie  the  wife  of  her  first  husband ; 
a  law,  which  the  faith  due  to  the  second  hus- 
band clearly  rrquired,  Deut.  xzir,  1-4,  compare 
Jer.  iii,  1,  and  MatL  i,  19;   xix,  8.     The  in- 
q-iiry,  "  What  should  be  considered  an  adequate 
raose  of  divorce,"  was  leA  by  Moses  to  be  de- 
icnsined  b^  the  husband    himself     He  had 
LVny  to  divorce  her,  if  he  saw  in  her  any 
tktng  naked^  any  thing  displeasing  or  improper, 
any  thing  so  much  at  war  with  propriety,  and 
a  soarte  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  as  to  be,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  husband,  sufficient  ground 
for  separation.     These  expressions,  however, 
vere  sharply  contested  as  to  their  meaning^  in 
iJie  later  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.     The 
ichool  of  Hillel  contended,  that  the  husband 
i)ig:lit  lawfully  put    away  the  wife  for  any 
Jusf,  even  the  smallest.     The  mistake  com- 
niticd  by  the  school  of  Hillel   in  taking  this 
HDund  was,  that  they  confounded  moral  and 
ctU  law.     It  is  true,  as  far  aa  the  Mosaic 
aatute  or  the  civil   law  was  concerned,  the 
husband  had   a  rieht  thus  to  do;    but  it  is 
eqoatlT  dear,  that  the  ground  of  just  separation 
BQst  have  been,  not  a  trivial^  but  a  prominent 
and  important  one,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
he  vas  bound   to  consult  the  rights  of  the 
voman,  and  was  amenable  to  his  conscience 
U)4  his  Qod.      The  school  of  Shammai   ex- 
plained the  phrase,  nakedness  of  a  things  to 
o^n  actual  adtUtery.    Our  Lord  agreed  with 
Uif  school  of  Shammai  as  far  as  this,  that  the 
?oand  of  divorce  should  be  one  of  a  moral 
^tin,  and  not  less  than  adultery ;  but  he  does 
Mt  appear  to  have  aneed  with  them  in  their 
'>piQion  in  respect  to  the  Mosaic  statute.    On 
ue  contrary,  he  denied  the  eouity  of  that  sta- 
^,  and  in  justification  of  Moses  maintained, 
iliai  he  permitted  divorces  for  causes  below 
idoltery,  only  in  conseouence  of  the  hardness 
of  ihe  people's  hearts,  Matt,  v,  31,  33:   xviii, 
1-5;  Mark  X,  2-12;  Luke  xvi,   18.    Wives, 
jj*"  were  considered  the  property  of  their  hus- 
^is,  did  not  enjoy  by  the  Mosaic  statutes  a 
tciprocai  right,  and  were  not  at  liberty  to  dia- 
*^<^«  the  matrimonial  alliance  by  giving  a  bill 
jf  divorce  to  that  effect.    In  the  latter  periods, 
K»veTer,  of  the  Jewish  sute,  the  Jewish  ma- 
L'ons,  the  more   powerful  of  them   at  least, 
>?p^  to  have  unbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ladiea 
of  Rome,  and  to  have  exercised  in  their  own 
w^f  the  same  power  that  was  granted  by 
UK  Mosaic  law  only  to  their  husbands,  Mark 
»'n-»;x,12. 

DOCETJE,  the  advocates  of  an  early  heresy, 
Which  lau^ht  that  Christ  acted  and  suffered, 
■ot  in  reality,  but  in  appearance.    They  were 

n  denominated  fronr    ^owiv,  to  appear.     See 
uio<nfK- 


DOCTORS,  or  Tbacbxrs, of  ine  law,  a  class 
of  men  in  great  repute  among  the  Jews-  They 
had  studied  the  law  of  Moses  in  its  various 
branchea,  and  the  numerous  interpretations 
which  had  been  grafted  upon  it  in  later  times ; 
and,  on  various  occasions,  they  gave  their 
opinion  on  cases  referred  to  them  for  advice. 
Nicoderoua,  himself  a  doctor  {StiaaKoXot,  teack^ 
er)  of  the  law,  comes  to  consult  Jesus,  whom 
he  compliments  in  the  same  terms  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  from  his  scholars: 
"  Rabbi,  we  Imow  that  thou  art  MinaXvs^  a 
competent  teacher  from  Gkxi."  Doctors  of 
the  law  were  chiefly  of  th^  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees;  but  they  are  sometimes  distinguished 
from  that  sect,  Luke  v,  17. 

DOG,  ^iSy  an  animal  well  known.  By  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  dog  was  declared  unclean, 
and  was  held  in  great  contempt  amon^  the 
Jews,  1  Sam.  xvii,  43 ;  xxiv,  14;  2  Sam.  ix,  8; 
2  Kinp  vtii,  13.  Yet  they  had  them  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  their  cities.  They  were 
not,  however,  shut  up  in  their  houses  or  courts, 
but  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  they  could 
find  it.  The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men 
to  dogs,  who  go  about  the  city  in  the  night, 
prowl  about  for  their  food,  and  growl,  and  be- 
come clamorous  if  they  be  not  satisfied.  Psalm 
lix,  6, 14,  15.  Mr.  Harmer  has  illustrated  this 
by  quotations  from  travellers  into  the  east. 
The  Turks  also  reckon  the  dog  a  filthy  creature, 
and  therefore  drive  him  from  their  houses;  so 
that  with  them  dogs  guard  rather  the  streets 
and  districts,  than  particular  houses,  and  live 
on  the  offals  that  are  thrown  abroad.  In 
1  Sam.  XXV,  3,  Nabal  is  said  to  have  been 
" churlish  and  evil  in  his  manners;  and  he  was 
of  the  house  of  Caleb ;"  but  Caleb  here  is  not  a 
proper  name.  Literally,  it  is,  "He  was  the 
son  of  a  dog  ;*'  and  so  the  Septua^int,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  render  it, — he  was  irritable,  snap- 
pish, and  snarling  as  a  dog.  The  irritable  dis- 
position of  the  dog  is  the  foundation  of  that 
saying,  "He  that  passeth  by^  and  meddleth 
with  strife  belonging  not  to  him,  is  like  one 
that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears,"  Prov.  xxvi,  17; 
that  is,  he  wantonly  exposes  himself  to  danger. 

In  1  Kings  xxi,  23,  it  is  said,  "  The  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel."  Mr.  Bruce,  when  at  Gon- 
dar,  was  witness  to  a  scene  in  a  ereat  measure 
similar  to  the  devouring  of  Jezebel  by  dogs. 
He  says,  "  The  bodies  of  those  killed  by  Uie 
sword  were  hewn  to  pieces,  and  scattered 
about  the  streets,  being  denied  burial.  I  was 
miserable,  and^  almost  driven  to  despair,  at 
seeing  my  hunting  dogs,  twice  let  loose  by  the 
carelessness  of  my  servants,  bringing  into  the 
court  yard  the  heads  and  arms  of  slaughtered 
men,  and  which  I  could  no  way  prevent  but 
by  the  destruction  of  the  dogs  tnemselves.*' 
He  also  adds,  that  upon  being  asked  by  the 
king  the  reason  of  his  dejected  and  sickly  ap- 
pearance, among  other  reasons,  he  informed 
dim,  "it  was  occasioned  by  an  execution  of 
three  men,  which  he  had  lately  seen;  because 
the  hyenas,  allured  into  the  streets  by  the 
quantity  of  carrion,  would  not  let  him  pass 
by  night  in  safety  from  the  palace;  ancf  ba- 
:  cause  the  dogs  fled    into   his  housei  to  oat 
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pieces  of  human  carcasses  at  their  leisure.*' 
This  account  illustrates  also  the  readiness  of 
the  dogs  to  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab.  1  Kings 
xxii,  38 ;  in  conformity  to  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  xv,  3,  "I  will 
appoint  over  them  the  sword  to  slay,  and  the 
dogs  to  tear.** 

S.  The  dog  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. '  This  fact  we  learn  from  Jurenal,  who 
complains,  in  his  fifteenth  satire, 

Oppida  Uda  eanem  venenmftir,  nemo  Dianam. 

**  Thooiands  regard  the  honnd  wilb  holy  fear, 
Kot  one,  Diana." 


The  testimony  of  the  Latin  poet  is  confirmed 
by  Diodorus,  who,  in  his  first  book,  assures  us 
that  the  Elgyptians  highly  yenerate  some  ani- 
mals, both  during  their  life  and  after  their 
death ;  and  expres^y  mentions  the  dof  as  one 
object  of  this  absurd  adoration.  To  these 
witnesses  may  be  added  Herodotus,  who  says, 
that  when  a  dog  expires,  all  the  members  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged  worship  the 
carcass;  and  that,  in  every  part  of  theKinfl'- 
dom,  the  carcasses  of  their  dogs  are  embalmed, 
and  deposited  in  consecrated  ground.  The 
idolatrous  veneration  of  the  doff  by  the  Eg)rp- 
tians  is  shown  in  the  worship  of  their  dog-god 
Anubis,  to  whom  temples  and  priests  were 
consecrated,  and  whose  image  was  borne  in 
all  religious  ceremonies.  Cynopolis,  the  pre- 
sent Minieh,  situated  in  the  lower  Thebais, 
was  built  in  honour  of  Anubis.  The  priests 
celebrated  his  festivals  there  with  great  pomp. 
"  Anubis,**  says  Strabo,  "  is  the  city  of^dogs, 
the  capital  of  the  Cynopolitan  prefecture. 
These  animals  are  fed  there  on  sacred  aliments, 
and  religion  has  decreed  them  a  worship.'* 
An  event,  however,  related  bj  Plutarch, 
brought  them  into  considerable  discredit  with 
the  people.  Cambyses,  having  slain  the  god 
Apis,  and  thrown  nis  body  into  the  field,  all 
animals  respected  it  except  the  dogs,  which 
alone  ate  of  his  flesh.  This  impiety  diminish- 
ed the  popular  veneration.  Cynopolis  was  not 
the  only  city  where  incense  was  burned  on 
the  altars  of  Anubis.  He  had  chapels  in 
almost  all  the  temples.  On  solemnities,  his 
ima^  always  accompanied  those  of  Isis  and 
Osins.  Rome,  having  adopted  the  ceremonies 
of  Elgypt,  the  emperor  Commodus,  to  celebrate 
the  Isiac  feasts,  shaved  his  head,  and  himself 
carried  the  dog  Anubis. 

3.  In  Matt,  vii,  6,  we  have  this  direction  of 
our  Saviour :  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  un- 
to the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine,  lest  they,**  the  swine,  "trample  them 
under  their  feet,  and,**  the  dogs,  "  turn  again 
and  tear  you.**  It  was  customary,  not  only 
with  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome^  but  also 
with  the  eastern  sages,  to  denote  certain  classes 
of  men  by  animals  supposed  to  resemble  them 
among  the  brutes.  Our  Saviour  was  naturallj 
led  to  adopt  the  same  concise  and  energetic 
method.  By  dogs^  which  were  held  in  great 
detestation  by  the  Jews,  he  intends  men  of 
odious  character  and  violent  temper ;  by  swUm^ 
the  usual  emblem  of  moral  filth,  he  means  the 
fensoal  and  Profligate  \  and  the  purport  of  lus 


admonition  is,  that  as  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
priests  not  to  give  any  part  of  the  sacrifices  to 
dogs,  so  it  should  be  a  maxim  with  you  not  to 
impart  the  holy  instruction  with  which  you 
are  favoured,  to  those  who  are  likely  to  mas- 
pheme  and  to  be  only  excited  by  it  to  rage  and 
persecution.  It  is,  however,  a  maxim  of  ffs- 
dence^  not  of  cowardice;  and  is  to  be  tuen 
alon^  with  other  precepts  of  our  Lord,  which 
enjoin  the  publication  of  truth,  at  the  expense 
ofease  and  even  life. 

DORT,  Synod  of.    See  Synods. 

DOVE,  nm.  This  beautiftil  genus  of  binJi 
is  very  numerous  in  the  east.  In  the  wild  state 
they  generally  build  their  nests  in  the  holes  or 
cleits  of  rodcs,  or  in  excavated  trees ;  but  thej 
are  easily  taught  submission  and  familiarity 
with  mankind ;  and,  when  domesticated,  buiU 
in  structures  erected  for  their  accommodation, 
called  "dove-cotes.**  They  are  classed  by 
Moses  among  the  clean  birds ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  sacred  as  well  as  other  writers,  that 
doves  were  always  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion among  the  eastern  nations.  Rosenmuller, 
in  a  note  upon  Bochart,  derives  the  name  from 
the  Arabic,  where  it  signifies  mildness,  gejUfe- 
nesSf  &c.  The  dove  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  symbol  of  simplicity,  innocence, 
gentleness,  and  fidelity,  Hosea  vii,  11 ;  Matt 
X,  16. 

The  following  extract  from  Morier*s  Persian 
Travels  illustrates  a  passage  in  Isaiah:  "b 
the  environs  of  the  city,  to  the  westward,  near 
the  Zainderood,  are  many  pigeon  houses, 
erected  at  a  distance  from  habitations,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  collecting  pigeons'  dung  for 
manure.  They  are  large  round  towers,  rather 
broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  crown- 
ed by  conical  spiracles,  through  which  the 
pigeons  descend.  Their  interior  resembles  a 
noney-combj  pierced  with  a  thousand  holes, 
each  of  whicn  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest 
More  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  up- 
on their  outside  than  upon  that  of  the  gen^ 
rality  of  the  dwelling  houses;  for  they  are 
painted  and  ornamented.  The  extraordinary 
flights  of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen  alight 
upon  one  of  these  buildings  afford,  perhaps^  a 

food  illustration  for  the  passage  in  Isaiah  Ix, 
:  *  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  doud,  and  as 
the  doves  to  their  windows  1*  Their  great 
numbers,  and  the  compactness  of  their  mass, 
literally  look  like  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and 
obscure  the  sun  in  their  passage.** 

The  first  mention  of  the  dove  in  the  Scrip- 
ture is  Genesis  viii,  8, 10-12,  where  Noah  sent 
one  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  of 
the  delufig  had  assuaged.  She  was  sent  forth 
thrice.  The  first  time  she  speedily  returned; 
having,  in  all  probability,  gone  but  a  little  way 
from  Uie  ark,  as  she  must  naturally  be  terrified 
at  the  appearance  of  the  waters.  After  seven 
days,  being  sent  out  a  second  time,  she  retuni- 
ed  with  an  olive  leaf  pluckedf  off,  whereby  it 
became  evident  that  the  flood  was  considerably 
abated,  and  had  sunk  below  the  tops  of  the 
trees ;  and  thus  relieved  the  fears  and  checied 
the  heart  of  Noah  and  his  family.  And  hence 
I  the  oUve  branch  has  ever  been  among  the  fiv^ 
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I  of  peace,  and  chtef  of  thoie  emblwm  by 

vhich  a  happy  state  of  redovation  and  lestora- 

tioQ  10  proqicrily  httd  been  signified  to  mankind. 
Ai  Ik  end  of  other  seven  days,  the  dore,  being 
•■t  out  a  thiid  time,  returned  no  more ;  from 
which  Noah  conjectured  that  the  earth  was  so 
&r  drained  as  to  afford  sustenance  for  the  birds 
and  fowls;  and  he  therefore  removed  ths  cover- 
ing of  the  aik,  which  probably  gave  liberty  to 
maoy  of  the  fowls  to  fly  off;  and  these  circum- 
stances  afforded  him  the  greater  facility  for 
making  arrangements  for  disembarking  the 
other  animals,  Doves  might  be  offered  in  sacri- 
fiee,  when  those  who  were  poor  could  not  bring 
a  more  costly  offering. 

DOWRY.    See  Bride. 

DRACHMA.  The  value  of  a  common 
dnehma  was  sevenpence,  ElngUsh.  A  didrach- 
Di,  or  double  dracmna,  made  very  near  half  a 
sbdsd;  and  four  drachmas  made  nearly  a 
ibfikd 

DRAGON.  This  word  is  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  our  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.  It  answers  generally  to  the  Hebrew 
p,  ivi^  t3*in ;  and  these  words  are  variously 
Rsdered  dragons,  serpenUy  sta^monsUrs^  and 
tticifs.  The  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  in  a  disserta- 
tbn  relative  to  this  subject,  observes,  that  the 
word  translated  "  whales,"  in  Qen.  i,  i\.  occurs 
twenty-seven  times  in  Scripture;  and  he  at- 
tempts, with  much  ingenuity,  to  prove  that  it 
erery  where  sis:nifies  the  crocodile.  That  it 
CHnetimes  has  wis  meaning,  he  thinks  is  clear 
&001  Ezskiel  zxix,  3 :  "  Behold,  I  am  against 
(Ifee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon 
tbi  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers."  For,  to 
That  coold  a  king  of  El?ypt  be  more  properly 
compared  than  the  crocodfle  1  The  same  argu- 
BKnt  he  draws  from  Isaiah  lt,9 :  "  Art  thou  not 
k  that  hath  cut  Rahab,  [Egypt,]  and  wounded 
t^  dra^n  V*  Among  the  ancients  the  crocodile 
vu  the  symbol  of  &ypt,  and  appears  so  on 
^10  corns.  Some  however  have  thought  the 
kppopotamus  intended ;  others,  one  of  the  larger 
Sf^eaof  scrpcnu. 

.  DRAUGHTS,  stupifying  potions.    At  the 
^  of  execution,  they  gave  the  malefactor  a 

rD  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine,  in  or^ 
to  stupify  and  render  him  less  sensible  of 
P*UL  This  custom  is  traced  to  the  charge  of 
^  vise  man:  "  Give  strong  drink  to  him  that 
^  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that  be 
^  beaiy  hearta,"  Prov.  xxxi,  6.  The  jpro- 
P^  makes  an  allusion  to  ihe  powerful  effects 
^  thb  stupifying  draught,  in  that  prediction 
vhidi  announces  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  onpire  of  Babylon :  "  Take  the  wine  cup 
^  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  na- 
^  to  whom  I  send  thee  to  drink  it.  And 
tty  shall  drink,  and  be  moved,  and  be  mad, 
ifcaaae  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among 
™,"  Jer.  xxT,  15,  16.  The  Jews,  according 
to  the  eunom  of  their  country,  ^ave  our  Lord 
vine  mingled  with  myrrh  at  his  crucifixion. 
«tCtoss. 

yjREAMS.  }*he  easterns,  in  particular  the 
*|y,gready  regarded  dreams,  and  applied  for 
^  interpretation  to  those  who  unoertook  to 
^IP^  them.    The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 


mans had  the  same  opinion  of  thaxLju  apptan 
from  their  most  eminent  writers.^W'e  see  tha 
antiquity  of  this  attention  to  dreams  in  the 
history  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  Gkn.  zL 
Pharaoh  himself^  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  in- 
stances. QqA  ejroressly  condemned  to  death 
all  who  pretended  to  have  prophetic  dreams, 
and  to  ioretel  futurities,  even  though  what 
they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  nad  anj 
tendency  to  promote  icfolatry,  I>eut  ziii,  l-o. 
But  the  people  were  not  forbidden,  when  thew 
thought  they  had  a  significative  dream,  to  ad* 
dress  the  prophets  of  the  ,Lord.  or  the  high 
priest  in  his  ephod,  to  have  it  explained.  Saul, 
oefore  the  battle  ot  Gilboa,'  consulted  a  woman 
who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  "  because  the  Lord 
would  not  answer  him  by  dreams,  nor  by  pro- 
phets," 1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  7.  The  Lord  himself 
sometimes  discovered  his  will  in  dreams,  and 
enabled  persons  to  explain  them.  He  inform- 
ed Abimelech  in  a  dream,  that  Sarah  was  the 
wife  of  Abraham^  Cren.  zx,  3, 6.  He  showed 
Jacob  the  mysterious  ladder  in  a  dream,  Gen. 
xxviii,  12, 13 ;  and  in  a  dream  an  angel  suggest- 
ed to  him  a  means  of  multiplying  his  flocks. 
Genesis  xxxi,  U,  12,  &c.  Joseph  was  favourea 
very  early  with  prophetic  dreams,  whose  sig- 
nification was  easily  discovered  by  Jacob,  Gen. 
xxxvii,  5.  GKxl  said,  that  he  spake  to  other 
prophets  in  dreams,  but  to  Moses  face  to  face. 
The  Midianites  gave  credit  to  dreams,  as  ap- 
pears from  that  which  a  Midianite  related  to 
nis  companion;  and  from  whose  interpretation 
Gideon  took  a  happy  omen,  Judges  vu,  13, 15. 
The  Prophet  Jeremiah  exclaims  against  impos- 
tors who  pretended  to  have  had  dreams,  and 
abused  the  credulity  of  the  people :  "  They  pro- 
phesy lies  in  my  name,  saymg,  I  have  dreamed, 
I  have  dreamed.  The  propheUhat  hath  a  dream, 
let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and  tie  that  hath  my  wort',, 
let  him  tell  it  faithfully,  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer. 
xxiii,  25,  28,  29.  The  Prophet  Joel  promises 
from  God,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  so  copiouS| 
that  the  old  men  should  have  prophetic  dreainS| 
and  the  young  men  should  receive  visions,  Joel 
ii,28. 

DRESS.    See  Habits.  • 

DROMEDARY.  This  name  answers  to 
two  words  in  the  original,  "Os,  and  feminine 
n-o3,  Isa.  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  ii,  24 ;  and  O'^s^vivriM, 
Elsther  viii,  10,  "young dromedaries;"  probably 
the  name  in  Persian.  The  dromedary  is  a  race 
of  camels  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prodigious 
swiftness.  The  most  observable  difference  be- 
tween it  and  tlie  camel  is,  that  it  has  but  one 
protuberance  on  the  back ;  and  instead  of  the 
slow  solemn  walk  to  which  that  animal  is  ac- 
customed, it  will  go  as  far  in  one  day  as  the 
camel  in  three.  For  this  reason  it  is  used  to 
carry  messengers  where  haste  is  required.  The 
animal  is  governed  by  a  bridle,  which,  being 
usually  fastened  to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  nose, 
may  very  well  illustrate  the  expression,  2  Kings 
xix,  28,  of  turning  back  Sennacherib  by  putting 
a  hook  into  his  nose ;  and  may  farther  indicate 
his  swifl  retreat. 

DUST,  or  ashes,  cast  on  the  head  was  a 
sign  of  mourning,  Josh,  vii,  6:  sitting  in  the 
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dust,  a  sign  of  affliaion,  Lam.  iii,  29;  Isaiah 
zlTii,  1.  The  dust  also  denotes  the  grave^  G}en. 
iii,  19 ;  Job  vii,  21 ;  Psalm  xxii^  15.  It  is  put 
for  a  great  multitude,  Qen.  xiii,  16;  Numbers 
xxiii,  10.  It  si^ifies  a  low  or  mean  condition, 
I  Sam.  ii|  8 ;  r^ahum  iii,  18.  To  shake  or 
wipe  off  the  dust  of  a  place  from  one's  feet, 
marks  the  renouncing  of  all  intercourse  with 
it  in  future.  God  threatens  the  Jews  with  rain 
of  dust,  &c ;  Deut.  xxviii,  24.  An  extract  from 
Sir  T.  Roe's  embassy  may  cast  light  on  this : 
•*  Sometimes,  in  Inaia,  tne  wind  blows  very 
high  in  hot  and  dry  seasons,  raising  up  into 
the  air  a  very  ST^At  height,  thick  clouds  of 
dust  and  sand.  These  dry  showers  most  griev- 
ously annoy  all  those  amon^  whom  they  fall ; 
enough  to  smite  them  all  with  present  blind- 
ness ;  filling  their  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  and 
mouths  too,  if  not  well  guarded ;  searching 
every  place,  as  well  within  as  without,  t>o  that 
there  is  not  a  little  key-hole  of  any  trunk  or 
cabinet,  if  it  be  not  covered,  but  receives  this 
dust ;  add  to  this,  that  the  fields,  brooks,  and 
gardens,  suffer  extremely  from  these  terrible 
showers." 

2.  In  almost  every  part  of  Asia,  those  who 
demand  justice  agamst  a  criminal  throw  dust 
upon  him,  signifying  that  he  deserves  to  lose 
his  life,  and  be  cast  into  the  grave;  and  that 
this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  action,  is 
evident  from  an  imprecation  in  common  use 
among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  *'  Be  covered 
with  earth!"  " Earth  be  upon  thy  head."  We 
have  two  remarkable  instances  of  casting  dust 
recorded  in  Scripture :  the  first  is  that  of 
Shimei,  who  gave  vent  to  his  secret  hostility 
to  David,  when  he  fied  before  his  rebellious 
son,  by  throwing  stones  at  him,  and  casting 
dust,  2  Sam.  xvi,  13.  It  was  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, in  those  warm  and  arid  countries,  to  lay 
the  dust  before  a  person  of  distinction,  and 
particularly    before    kin^    and    princes,    by 

Sprinkling  the  ^ound  with  water.  To  throw 
ust  into  the  air  while  a  person  was  passing, 
was  therefore,  an  act  of  great  disrespect ;  to  do 
so  before  a  sovereign  prince,  an  indecent  out- 
rage. But  it  is  clear  that  Shimei  meant  more 
than  disrespect  and  outrage  to  an  afllicted 
king^  whose  subject  he  was:  he  intended  to 
signify  by  that  action,  that  David  was  unfit 
to  live,  and  that  the  time  was  at  last  arrived  to 
offer  him  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  and  ven- 
geance of  the  house  of  Saul.  This  view  of  his 
conduct  is  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  they  seized 
him  in  the  temple,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
putting  him  to  death :  they  criea  out,  "  Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not 
tt  that  he  should  live;  and  as  tney  cried  out 
and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into 
the  air,  the  chief  captain  commanded  him  to 
be  brought  into  the  castle,"  Acts  xxii,  23.  A 
great  similarity  appears  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Jews  on  this  occasion,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  peasants  in  Persia,  when  they  go  to 
eourt  to  complain  of  the  governors,  whose  op- 
pressions they  can  no  longer  endure.  They 
earry  their  complaints  against  their  governors 
nj  oomponies,  consisting  of  several  hundreds, 


and  sometimes  of  a  thousand;  they  repair  lo 
that  gate  of  the  palace  nearest  to  whico  tbdr 
prince  is  most  likely  to  be,  where  they  set 
themselves  to  make  the  most  horrid  cries,  tear- 
ing their  garments,  and  throwine  dust  mto  the 
air,  and  demanding  justice,  llie  king,  upon 
hearing  these  cries,  sends  to  know  the  occasion 
of  them :  the  people  deliver  their  complaints  in 
writing,  upon  which  he  informs  them  that  be 
will  commit  the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  suck 
a  one  as  he  names ;  and  in  consequence  of  ihii, 
justice  is  usually  obtained. 

EAGLE,  ■>r3,  Exod.  xix,  4 ;  Lev.  xi,  13.  Thi 
name  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies  to 
laceriiU^  or  tear  in  pieces.  The  eaele  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  king  of  biras,  on  account 
of  its  great  strength,  rapimty  and  elevation  of 
flighty  natural  ferocity,  and  the  terror  it  inspires 
into  its  fellows  of  the  air.  Its  voracity  is  so 
mat  that  a  large  extent  of  territory  is  reouitite 
tor  the  supply  of  proper  sustenance ;  and  Provi- 
dence has  therefore  constituted  it  a  solitary  ani- 
mal :  two  pair  of  eagles  are  never  found  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  though  the  genus  is  dis- 
persed through  every  quarter  of  the  worid.  Its 
sight  is  quick,  strong,  and  piercing,  to  a  proverb. 
In  Job  xxxix,  27,  the  natural  history  of  the  eagle 
is  finely  drawn  up : — 

Is  it  At  ihy  voice  that  the  eagle  soars  T 

And  therefore  makeih  h)«  nest  on  highl 

The  rocic  it  the  place  of  his  habllation. 

He  abidei  on  the  craf,  the  |4aceof  slrengL}. 

TYieoce  be  pouncea  apoa  hia  prey. 

Hia  eyra  discern  afar  off. 

Even  hia  young  onea  drinic  down  blood; 

And  wherever  ia  slaughter,  there  ia  be. 


Alluding  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the  eagle 
assists  its  feeble  yoimg  in  their  flifi:ht,  by  ' 
ing  them  up  on  its  own  pinions,  Moses  i 


bear- 
pimons,  Moses  repre- 
sents Jehovah  as  saying.  Ye  have  seen  what  I 
did  to  the  Elgyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on 
eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself," 
Elxod.  xix,  4.  Scheuchzer  has  quoted  from  an 
ancient  poet,  the  following  beautiful  paraphrase 
on  this  passage : — 

Ae  vdut  dtituum  printepa^futtutque  tonantit 
Armiger^  imptyme*^  et  adkuc  tine  rabore  naUm 
SolUcita  r^ovet  euro,  pinguitqueftrina 
tndulget  poMtu* :  mosut  cum  virihtu  aliB 
Vetticipe*  crevere^  xocat  ae  blandior  aura, 
Exparua  invitat  ptuma^  dorwoqwi  morantet 
EscipiL  attolU'tque  humeri*,  piavtyque  aeeund* 
Pertur  xn  arca^  timen*  onertj  «/  tatnen  impete  prmm 
Remigium.  tentans  alarum^  tncurvaoue  ptnnu 
Vela  legens^  kumilea  h  anat  tub  nubihuM  orma. 
ffinc  tentim  aypra  alta  petite  jcunjmmque  tub  oaffs 
Engitur,  cursutque  Uvea  citut  vrget  in  auraa, 
Omnia  pervoUfana  laUlocn,  et  ognuneftBius 
Parique  ri^ertque  auoa  vario,  moremque  voianA 
Addocat :  tUi  autemf  longa  aaauetudtna  docti, 
Pauiafim  indpivnl  pennia  ae  crtdert  rttto 
hnpavidi  :  tantum  a  teneria  valet  addere  surum. 

[And  as  the  king  of  birds,  and  tawny  ar^K>o^ 
bearer  of  the  Thunderer,  cherishes  with  anxious 
care  his  unfledged,  and  as  yet  feeble  young, 
and  gratifies  their  appetite  with  rich  prey: 
presently  when  their  aowny  wings  have  in- 
creased in  strength,  a  milaer  air  calls  them 
forth,  with  expanded  plumage  he  invites  theffl. 
and  receives  them  hesitating  on  his  back,  and 
sustains  them  on  his  shoulders,  and  with  esiy 
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lieht  if  bone  ot^  the  fields,  fearing  for  Ms 
bunfeo.  uid  jtL  with  a  moderated  effort  trying 
the  raving  of  their  wines,  and  furline  with 
his  pinions  his  curred  sails,  he  elides  through 
lite  low  regions  beneath  the  clouds.  Hence  by 
dr«Res  he  soars  aloft,  and  now  he  mounts  to 
th*  siarry  heaven,  and  swiftly  urges  his  rapid 
d:;hi  ilinnigh  the  air,  sweeping  widelv  over 
r^M*.  and  in  his  gyrations  bearine  his  offspring 
h  and  fro,  teachra  them  the  art  of  flying : — but 
vr,  taught  by  long  practice,  gradually  begin 
tn  tnut  wefflselves  fearlessly  on  their  win^ : 
&}  much  does  it  avail  to  train  the  young  with 
care] 

t  When  Balaam  deliverfd  his  predictions 
respecting  the  fate  that  awaited  tne  nations 
vburh  be  then  particularized,  he  said  of  the 
Krnites,  "Strong  is  thy  dwelling,  and  thou 
pmesi  thy  nest  in  a  rock,"  Num.  xxIt,  21 ; 
alluding  lo  that  princely  bird,  the  eagle,  which 
tM  oQiy  delights  in  soaring  to  the  loftiest 
))*>?his,  bat  cluMses  the  highest  rocks,  pnd  most 
elevated  mountains,  as  desirable  situations  for 
craning  its  nest,  Hab.  ii,  9 ;  Obod.  4.  What 
Job  says  concerning  the  eagle,  which  is  to  be 
anderaiood  in  a  literal  sense,  "  Where  the  slain 
ire,  there  is  he,"  our  Saviour  turns  into  a  fine 
parable:  **  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there 
wiU  the  eagles  be  gathered  together,"  Matt. 
Hit,  28;  that  IS,  Wherever  the  Jews  are,  who 
b^e  corruptly  fallen  from  (3od,  there  will  be 
l^  Unmans,  who  bore  the  eagle  as  their  stand- 
vtl.  to  execute  vengeance  upon  them,  Luke 
ITU,  37. 

3.  The  swiftness  of  the  flight  of  the  eagle  is 
il.itd4d  10  in  several  passages  of  Scripture; 
^  ''The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against 
ihee  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as 
»v»ft  as  the  eagle  flieth,"  Deut.  zxviii,  49.  In 
'•^  affecting  liunentation  of  David  over  Saul 
>od  Jonailian,  their  impetuous  and  rapid  en- 
»«  is  described  in  forcible  terms :  "  They 
»<fe  swifter  than  eagles ;  they  were  stronger 
^^a  lions,"  2  Sam.  i,  23.  Jeremiah  when  he 
bfhoM  in  vision  the  march  of  Nebuchadnez* 
nr.  cried,  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds, 
Ax^  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind.  His 
^:tes  are  swifter  than  eagles.  Wo  unto  us, 
^  ve  are  spoiled,"  Jer.  iv,  13.  To  the  wide- 
uinnded  wings  of  the  eagle,  and  the  rapiditv 
9f  bis  flight,  the  same  prophet  beautifully  af- 
'*l's  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  where  he 
<^^nbes  the  subversion  of  Moab  by  the  same 
TitiMfss  conqueror :  "  Behold,  he  shall  fly  as 
'^  ^&^e,  and  spread  his  wings  over  Moab," 
^f  ilviii,  40.  In  the  same  manner  he  de- 
*'>b^  the  sudden  desolations  of  Ammon  in 
'->'•<  next  chapter ;  but,  when  he  turns  his  eye 
'•A  ihe  ruins  of  his  own  country,  he  exclaims, 

"  itill  more  energetic  language,  "  Our  perse- 
'Vors   are  swifter    than    the    eagles    of  the 

-•avens,"  Lament,  iv,  19.  Under  the  same 
'''nipariaon  the  patriarch  Job  describes  the 
rifmi  flight  of  time :  "  My  days  arc  passed 
>V3y,  as  the  eagle  that-hasteth  to  the  prey," 
*^  1 1, 26.  The  surprising  rapidity  with  which 
tlr  UrssiDgs  of  common  proTidence  sometimes 
^)sh  from  the  grasp  of  the  possessor  is  thus, 
iwtibed   by   Solomon:    <' Riehea    certainly 


make  themselves  wings :  they  fly  away  tm  an 
eagle  toward  heaven,"  Prov.  xxiii,  5.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  as  sublime  as  it  is  rapid  and 
impetuous.  None  of  the  feathered  race  soar 
so  high.  In  his  daring  excursions  he  is  said 
to  leave  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  regions  of 
thunder,  and  lightning,  and  tempest,  far  be- 
neath him,  and  to  approach  the  very  limits  of 
ether.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  lofty  soar* 
ing  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  concerning 
the  pride  of  Moab :  "  Though  thou  exalt  thy-  ^ 
self  as  the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest 
among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee 
down,  saith  the  Lord,"  Obnd.  4.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  pronounces  the  doom  of  Edom  in 
similar  terms:  "O  thou  that  dwcllest  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  that  holdest  the  height  of 
the  hill ;  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest 
high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from 
thence,  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xlix,  IG.  The 
eagle  lives  and  retains  its  vigour  to  a  great  age ; 
and,  after  moulting,  renews  its  vigour  so  sur- 
prisingly, as  to  be  said,  hyperbolically,  to  be- 
come young  again,  Psalm  ciii,  5,  and  Isaiah 
xl,  31.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cyrus,  compared, 
in  Isaiah  xlvi,  11,  to  an  eagle,  (so  the  word 
translated  "ravenous  bird*'  should  be  render- 
ed,) had  an  eagle  for  his  ensign  according  to 
Xenophon,  who  uses,  without  knowing  it,  the 
identical  word  of  the  prophet,  with  only  a 
Greek  termination  to  it:  so  exact  is  the  cor* 
respondence  between  the  prophet  and  the  his- 
torian, the  prediction  and  the  event.  Xenophon 
and  other  ancient  historians  inform  us  that  the 
golden  eagle  with  extended  wings  was  the  en- 
sign of  the  Persian  nionarchs  long  br'bre  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans:  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  tne  Persians  borrowed  the  sym- 
tx>l  from  the  ancient  Assyrians,*  in  whose  ban- 
ners it  waved,  till  imperial  Babylon  bowed  her 
head  to  the  yoke  of  Cyrus,  n  this  conjecture 
be  well  founded,  it  discovers  the  reason  why 
the  sacred  writers,  in  describing  the  victorious 
march  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  allude  so  fre- 
ouently  to  the  expanded  eagle.  Referring  to 
tne  Babylonian  monarch,  the  prophet  Hosea 
proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  all  Israel,  the  mea< 
sure  of  whose  iniquities  was  nearly  full,  "  He 
shall  come  as  an  eagle  against  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  Hosea  viii,  1.  Jeremiah  predicted  a 
similar  calamity :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Be- 
hold, he  shall  Oy  as  an  eagle,  and  spread  his 
wings  over  Moab,"  Jer.  xlviii,  40;  and  the 
same  figure  was  employed  to  denote  the  de- 
struction that  overtook  the  house  of  Esau: 
"  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  and  fly  as  the 
ea^le,  and  spread  his  wings  over  Bozrah," 
xlix,  22.  The  words  of  these  prophets  received 
a  full  accomplishment  in  the  irresistible  im- 

SAuosity  and  complete  success  with  which  the 
abylonian  monarchs,  and  particularly  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, pursued  their  plans  of  conquest 
£zekiel  denominates  him,  with  great  propriety, 
"  a  great  eagle  with  great  wings,"  liecause  nc 
was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time, 
and  led  into  the  field  more  numerous  and  bet^ 
ter  appointed  armies,  (which  the  prophet  calls, 
by  a  beautiful  figure,  "  his  wings,"  the  wingi 
of  his  army,)  than  perhaps  the  worM  had  ever 
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seen.  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  referring  to  the 
same  monarchi  predicted  tne  subjugation  of 
Judea  in  these  terms ;  "  He  shall  pass  through 
Judah.  He  shall  overflow,  and  go  over.  He 
shall  reach  even  to  the  neck ;  and  the  stretch- 
ings out  of  his  wings"  (the  array  of  his  army) 
"  snail  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land.  O  Imman- 
uel,"  Isaiah  viii,  8.  The  king  of  Elgypt  is  also 
styled  by  Ezekiel,  "  a  great  eagle,  with  ereat 
wmgs,  and  many  feathers ;"  but  he  manifestly 
gives  the  preference  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
by  adding,  that  he  had  "  long  win^s,  full  of 
feathers,  which  had  divers  colours  f^'  that  is, 
greater  wealth,  and  a  more  numeroas  army. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  Scripture 
uses  the  term  figuratively.  TJncircumcised 
ears  are  ears  inattentive  to  the  word  of  God. 
To  signify  God's  regard  to  the  prayers  of  his 
people^  the  Psalmist  says,  "His  ears  are  open 
to  their  cry,"  Psalm  xxxiv,  15.  Amon^  the 
Jews,  the  slave,  who  renounced  the  privilefi;e 
of  being  made  free  from  servitude  in  the  stSy- 
batical  year,  submitted  to  have  his  ear  bored 
through  with  an  awl ;  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  some  iudge,  or  magistrate,  that  it 
mieht  appear  a  voluntary  act.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  his  master's  door,  and  was  the 
mark  of  servitude  and  bondage.  The  Psalmist 
says,  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  "  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears 
hast  tliou  opened."  Hcb.  "  Thou  hast  digged 
my  ears."  This  either  means.  Thou  oast 
opened  them,  removed  impediments,  and  made 
them  attentive;  or,  thou  hast  pierced  them,  as 
those  of  such  servants  were  pierced,  who  chose 
to  remain  with  their  masters;  and  therefore 
imports  the  absoluU  and  volurUary  submission 
of  Messiah  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  "  Make 
the  ears  of  this  people  heavy,"  Isaiah  vi,  10; 
'  that  is,  render  their  minds  inattentive  and  dis- 
obedient ;  the  prophets  being  said  oflen  to  do 
that  of  which  they  were  the  mnocent  occasion. 
EAR-RIKGS  and  nose-jewels  were  favour- 
ite ornaments  among  the  eastern  females.  Both 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Thus 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel :  "  And  I  put  a  jewel  on 
thy  forenead,"  or,  as  it  should  have  been  ren- 
dered, on  thy  nose.  This  ornament  was  one 
of  the  presents  which  the  servant  of  Abraham 
cave  to  Rebecca,  in  the  name  of  his  master : 
"  I  put."  said  he,  "  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face ;" 
more  literally,  I  put  the  ring  on  her  nose. 
They  wore  ear-rings  beside;  for  the  house- 
hold of  Jacob,  at  his  request,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  gave  him  all  the 
ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and  he  hid 
Ihct?  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem. 
Sir  John  Chardin  says,  "  It  is  the  custom  in 
almost  all  the  east  for  the  women  to  wear  rin^ 
in  their  noses,  in  the  left  nostril,  which  is 
bored  low  down  in  the  middle.  These  rings 
jure  of  eold,  and  have  commonly  two  pecurls  and 
one  luby  Wween  them,  placed  in  the  rinff ;  I 
never  saw  a  girl,  or  young  woman  in  Arabia, 
or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  aflLer 
this  manner  in  her  nostril."  Some  writers 
contend,  that  by  the  nose-jewel,  we  are  to 
understand  rings,  which  women  attached  to 
their  forehead*  and  let  them  fail  down  upon 
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their  nose;  but  Chardin,  who  certainly 
diligent  observer  of  eastern  customs,  no  wbese 
saw  this  frontal  ring  in  the  east,  but  eveij 
where  the  ring  in  the  nose.  His  testimony  m 
supported  by  Pr.  Russel,  who  describes  the 
women  in  some  of  the  villages  about  Aleppo, 
€uid  all  the  Arabs  and  Chinganas,  (b,  sort  of 
gipsies,)  as  wearing  a  laree  ring*  ot  silver  or 
gold,  through  the  extemsu  cartuage  of  tbeii 
right  nostril.  It  is  worn,  by  the  testimony  of 
Egmont,  in  the  same  manner  by  the  women  of 
Elgypt.  Two  words  are  used  in  the  Scripturei 
to  denote  these  ornamental  rings,  ois  and  V^f . 
Mr.  Harmer  seems  to  think  they  properly  alf^ 
nified  ear-rings ;  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  the  sacred 
writers  use  them  promiscuously  for  the  rings 
both  of  the  nose  and  of  the  ears.  That  writer, 
however,  is  probably  right  in  supposing  thai 
nezem  is  the  name  of^  a  much  smaller  ring  than 
agil.  Chardin  observed  two  sorts  of  rings  in 
the  east;  one  so  small  and  close  to  the  ear, 
that  there  is  no  vacuity  between  them;  the 
other  so  large,  as  to  admit  the  fore  finger  be- 
tween it  aiKl  the  ear;  these  last  are  adorned 
with  a  ruby  and  a  pearl  on  each  side,  stninf 
on  the  ring.  Some  of  these  ear-rings  had 
figures  upon  them,  and  strange  characters, 
which  he  believed  were  talismans  or  chamia ; 
but  which  were  probably  the  names  and  sym* 
bols  of  their  false  gods.  We  know  from  the 
testimony  of  Pliny,  that  rings  with  the  images 
of  their  gods  were  worn  by  the  Romans.  The 
Indians  say,  they  are  preservatives  against 
enchantment ;  upon  which  Chardin  hazards  a 
very  probable  conjecture,  that  the  ear-rings  of 
Jacons  family  were  perhaps  of  this  kind,  which 
might  be  the  reason  of  his  demanding  them, 
that  he  might  bury  them  under  the  oak  befiras 
they  went  up  to  Bethel. 

EARTH  IS  used  for  that  gross  element  which 
sustains  and  nourishes  us  by  producing  plants 
and  fruits;  for  the  continent  as  distinguished 
from  the  sea,  "  Grod  called  the  dry  land  earth," 
Gen.  i,  10;  for  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  its 
contents,  men,  animals,  plants,  metals,  waters, 
&c,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof,"  Psalm  xxiv,  I;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  or  continent,  "  The  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language,"  Grenesis  xi,  1 ;  for  Judea,  or 
tlie  whole  empire  of  Chaldea  and  Assjrria. 
Thus  Cyrus  says,  Ezra  i,  2,  "  The  Lord  God 
of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth."  The  restrictioii  of  the  term  "  earth" 
to  Judea  is  more  common  in  Scripture  than  is 
usually  supposed ;  and  this  acceptation  of  it 
has  great  enect  on  several  passages,  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  so  understood. 

Emh  in  a  moral*  sense  is  opposed  to  heaven, 
and  to  what  is  spiritual.  "He  that  is  of  the 
earth  is  earthv,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth:  hs 
that  Cometh  trom  above  is  above  all"  JcHm 
iii,  31.  "  If  ye  then  be  risoA  with  Christy  set 
your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth,"  Col.  iii,  1 , 2. 

EARTHaUAKE.  The  Scripture  speaks  of 
several  earthquakes.  One  hi^penea  in  ths 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Uzziah,  kine  of  Judah, 
in  the  year  of  the  work!  3221.  T&s  is  mea- 
tioned  u  Amos  i,  I,  and  in  Zcchariah  JfWf^ 
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JtMplwmayi  UmU  its  riolenoa  divided  a  mount- 
lin,  vhkh  MMest  of  Jerusalem,  and  drove  one 
part  of  it  four  turlones.  A  very  memorable  earth- 
ouakf  u  that  whicn  happen«l  at  our  Saviour's 
a»:li,  3Iaiu  zxTii,  51.  Many  have  thoueht 
ihftt  this  was  perceived  throughout  the  world. 
Otbersdreof  opinion  that  it  was  felt  only  in  Ju- 
dm,  or  even  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem .  £(l  Cyril 
af  Jerusalem  savs,  that  the  rocks  upon  mount 
Calvar}'  were  shown  in  his  time,  which  had 
^n  rent  asimder  by  this  earthquake.  Maun- 
drdi  and  Sandys  testify  the  same,  and  say  that 
ibey  eiamined  the  breaches  in  the  rock,  and 
t(n  confioced  that  they  were  the  effects  of 
in  earthquake.  It  must  have  been  terrible, 
tioee  the  centurion  and  those  with  him  were 
» iffeoted  by  it,  as  to  acknowledge  the  inno- 
ctDce  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xxiii,  47.  Phle- 
goo,  Adrian's  fireedman,  relates  that,  together 
vith  the  eclipse,  which  happened  at  noon  day, 
ifl  the  fourth  vear  of  the  two  hundred  and  se- 
food  Olympiad,  or  A.  D.  33,  a  vcrjr  great  earth- 
i»ake  was  also  frit,  principally  in  Bithynia. 
The  effects  of  God's  power,  wrath,  and  ▼enge- 
oce  are  compared  to  earthquakes,  rsalm  xviii, 
*;  xItI,  2;  cxiv^  4.  An  earthquake  signifies 
i^,  in  propbeiic  language,  the  dissolution  of 
^emmenis  and  the  overthrow  of  states. 

EAST,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
1^  vorld;  namely,  that  particular  point  of  the 
Horizon  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise.  The 
Hebrews  express  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
X'uh  by  words  which  signify  before,  behind, 
left,  iod  right,  according  to  the  situation  of  a 
laaa  who  has  his  face  turned  toward  the  east. 
By  the  east,  they  frequently  describe,  not  only 
•iuabid  Desera,  and  the  lands  of  Moab  and 
AnuDon,  which  lav  to  the  east  of  Palestine, 
'^  also  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
CiLikka,  though  Ihey  are  situated  rather  to  the 
Bono  ihan  to  the  east  of  Judea.  Balaam,  Cy- 
nis,  and  the  wise  men  who  visited  Bethlehem 
^ihe  lime  Christ  was  born,  are  said  to  come 
llMQ  the  east.  Num.  xxiii,  7 ;  Isaiah  xlvi,  11 ; 
Matt-ii,  1. 

EASTER,  the  day  on  which  the  Christian 
^ivch  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
^^  Easter  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
■^i^pQita  a  goddess  of  the  east.  This  goddess 
vas  Aatarte,  in  honour  of  whom  sacrifiiMs  were 
lonually  offered  about  the  passover  time  of  the 
J^,ihe  spring;  and  hence  the  Saxon  name 
^saaer''  became  attached  by  aftociation  of 
'^  U)  the  Christian  festival  of  the  resur- 
wion. 

^TINO.  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not 
f>^ indifferently  with  all  persons:  they  would 
^^e  esteemed  themselves  polluted  and  disho- 
^^*^  by  eating  with  people  of  another  reli- 
?^  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's 
^y  they  neither  ate  with  the  Egyptians,  nor 
^-  ^yptians  with  them,  Gkn.  uiii,  32 ;  nor, 
^<Mir  Saviour's  time,  with  the  Samaritans, 
^  ir,  9.  The  Jews  were  scandalized  at 
f-bitt'scfliine  with  publicans  and  sinners,  Matt. 
Jj^  11*  As  Uiere  were  several  sorts  of  meats. 
iB'  tte  of  vhich  was  prohibited,  they  could 
■o^eoaTcniently  eat  with  those  who  partook 
"thea, fesiing  to  receive  pollution  by  tooch- 


iag  such  Ibod,  or  if  by  accident  anypartaelM 
of  it  should  fall  on  them.  The  ancient  He- 
brews, at  their  meals,  had  each  his  separate  ta- 
ble. Joseph,  entertaining  his  brethren  m  Egypt, 
seated  them  separately,  each  at  his  particular 
table:  and  hehimself  sat  down  separately  from 
the  Eigyptians,  who  ate  with  him ;  but  ne  sent 
to  his  orethren  portions  out  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him,  Gen.  xliii,  31,  dec. 
Elkanah,  Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives, 
distributed  their  portions  to  them  separately, 
1  Sam.  i,  4,  5.  In  Homer,  each  guest  has  his 
little  table  apart;  and  the  master  of  the  feast 
distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  assured 
that  this  is  still  practised  in  China;  and  that 
many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the  same  dish, 
nor  oa  the  same  table,  with  another  person, 
believing  that  they  cannot  do  so  without  sin ; 
and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but 
when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands. 

The  ancient  manners  which  we  see  in  Ho- 
mer we  see  likewise  in  Scripture,  with  regard 
to  eating,  drinking,  and  entertainments :  we 
find  great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy ;  and  great 
respect  ana  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by  serv- 
ing them  plentifully.  Joseph  sent  his  brother 
Beniamin  a  portion  five  times  larger  than  those 
of  his  other  brethren.  Samuel  set  a  whole 
quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  The  women  did 
not  appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the 
men :  this  wouki  have  been  an  indecency  ;  as  it 
is  at  this  day  throughout  the  east.  The  pre- 
sent Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table^  care- 
fully wash  their  hands :  they  speak  of  this  cere- 
mony as  essential  and  obligatory.  After  meals 
they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down 
to  table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  the  chief 
person  in  the  company,  taking  bread,  breaks 
It,  but  does  not  wholly  separate  it ;  then,  pat- 
ting his  hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing : 
*'  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Liord  our  God,  the  King  of 
the  world,  who  producest  the  bread  of  the 
earth."  Those  present  answer,  "  Amen.** 
Having  distributed  the  bread  among  the  guesu, 
he  takes  the  vessel  of  wine  in  his  right  hand, 
saying,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  Qod, 
King  of  the  world,  who  hast  produced  the  fruit 
of  the  vine."  They  then  r^eat  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.  Buxtorf,  and  Leo  of  Modena, 
who  have  given  particmar  accounts  of  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonies,  aiffer  in  some  circumstances  : 
the  reason  is,  Buxtorf  wrote  principally  the 
ceremonies  of  the  German  Jews,  and  Leo,  those 
of  the  Italian  Jewo.  The^  take  care  that,  after 
meals,  there  shall  be  a  piece  of  bread  remain- 
ing on  the  table ;  the  master  of  the  house 
orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine, 
and,  elevatinjg;  it,  says, "  Let  us  bless  Him  oi 
whose  benems  we  have  been  partakine :"  the 
rest  answer,  *'  Blessed  be  He  who  has  neaped 
his  fiivotirs  on  us,  and  by  his  goodness  has  now 
fed  us."  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits 
vouchsafed  to  Israel ;  beseeches  him  to  pity 
Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to  restore  the  throne 
of  Davul,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah,  to 
deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity,  dbe. 
All  present  answer,  "  Amen  f  and  then  reetts 
Psalm  xxxiv,  9,  10.    Tben,  fpving  the  cbM 
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wHh  the  little  wine  in  it  to  be  drunk  round,  be 
drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is  cleared. 
See  BANauETS. 

Partaking  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
by  faith  is  also  called  eating,  because  this  is 
the  support  of  our  spiritual  life,  John  vi,  53,  56. 
Hosea  reproaches  the  priests  of  his  time  with 
eating  the  sins  of  the  people,  Hosea  iy.  8 ;  thai 
is,  feasting  on  their  sm  offerings,  rather  than 
reforming  their  manners.  John  the  Baptist  is 
said  to  have  come  "  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing," Matt,  xi,  18 ;  that  is,  as  other  men  did ; 
for  he  lived  in  the  wilderness,  on  locusts,  wild 
honey,  and  water.  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Luke  i,  15.  This 
is  expressed,  in  Luke  vii,  33,  by  his  neither 
eating  "  bread,"  nor  drinking  "  wine."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Son  of  Man  is  said,  in  Matt.xi, 
19,  to  have  come  "  eating  and  drinkine ;"  that 
is,  as  others  did  ;  and  that  too  with  all  sorts  of 
persons,  Pharisees,  publicans,  and  sinners. 

EBAL,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  near  Shechem,  over  against  Mount 
(3erizim.  These  two  mountains  are  within 
two  hundred  paces  of  each  other,  and  separat- 
ed by  a  deep  valley,  in  which  stood  the  town 
of  Shechem.  The  two  mountains  are  much 
alike  in  magnitude  and  form,  being  of  a  semi- 
circular figure,  about  half  a  league  in  length, 
and,  on  the  aides  nearest  Shechem,  nearly  per- 
pendicular. One  of  them  is  barren ;  the  other, 
covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure.  Moses  com- 
manded the  Israelites,  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  passed  the  river  Jordan,  to  go  directly  to 
Shechem,  and  divide  the  whole  multitude  mto 
two  bodies,  each  composed  of  six  tribes ;  one 
company  to  be  placed  on  Ebal,  and  the  other 
on  Gerizim.  The  six  tribes  that  were  on  Gre- 
rizim  were  to  pronounce  blessings  on  those 
who  should  faithfully  observe  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  six  others  on  Mount  Ebal  were 
to  pronounce  curses  against  those  who  should 
violate  it,  Deut.  xi,  29,  die;  xxvii,  and  xxviii; 
Joshua  viii,  30,  31. 

This  consecration  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth is  thought  to  have  been  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  The  heads  of  the  first 
six  tribes  went  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  the  heads  of  the  other  six  tribes  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Elbal.  The  priests,  with  the  ark, 
and  Joshua  at  the  head  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
took  their  station  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
which  lies  between  the  two  mountains.  The 
Levites  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  about  the 
ark;  and  the  elders,  with  the  people,  placed 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  six 
tribes  on  a  side.  When  they  were  thus  dispos- 
ed in  order,  the  priests  turned  toward  Mount 
Gerizim,  on  the  top  of  which  were  the  six 
heads  of  the  six  tribes  who  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  mountain,  and  pronounced,  for  exam- 
ple, these  words : — "  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
maketh  not  any  graven  images."  The  six 
princes  who  were  upon  the  lop  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  the  six  tribes  who  were  below  at  its 
•jot,  answered,  "  Amen."  Afterward,  the 
priests,  turning  toward  Mount  Ebal,  upon 
which  were  the  princes  of  the  other  six  tribes, 
eried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  maketh  any  graven  image;"  and  were 


answered  by  the  princes  opposite  to  them  and 
their  tribes,  "  Amen."  The  Scripture,  at  first 
view,  seems  to  intimate  that  there  were  sijt 
tribes  upon  one  mountain,  and  six  on  the  other ; 
but  beside  that  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  so  nume- 
rous, should  be  able  to  stand  on  the  summits  of 
these  two  mountains,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  have  seen  the  ceremony, 
nor  to  have  heard  the  blessings  and  curses  in 
order  to  answer  them.  Moreover,  the  Hebrew 
particle,  in  the  original,  signifies,  near,  over 
against  J  as  well  hA  at  the  ^,  Joshua  viii,  33. 
Accordm^ly,  we  may  say,  that  neither  Joshua, 
nor  the  priests  or  tribes,  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  but  the  heads  onljr,  who  in  their 
persons  miffht  represent  all  the  tribes. 

EBENEZER,  the  name  of  that  field  wherein 
the  Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Philistines, 
when  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken,  1  Sam. 
iv,  1 ;  also  a  memorial  stone  set  up  bv  Samuel 
to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the  Pnilistines. 
The  word  siniifies  the  stone  of  help ;  and  it  was 
erected  by  the  prophet,  saymg,  "  Hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us." 

EBIONITES,  a  sect  of  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether   they 
received  their  name  from  a  leader  of  the  name 
of  Ebion,  (whom  Dr.  Lardner  considers  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cerinthus,)  or  from  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word  ebum^  which  implies  poverty ; 
and  if  the  latter,  whether  they  assumed    toe 
name,  as  affecting  to  be  poor,  like  the  Founder 
of  Christianity ;   or  whether  it  was  conferred 
on  them  by  way  of  reproach,  as  being  of  the 
lower  orders.     The  use  of  the  term,  also,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Horsley,  was  various  and  inde- 
finite.   Sometimes  it  was  the  peculiar  name  of 
those  sects  that  denied  both  the  divinity  of 
our    Lord,    and    his    miraculous    conception. 
Then  its  meaning  was  extended,  to   taSce  in 
another  party;    who  admitted  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus,  but  still  denied  his  divini- 
ty, and  questioned  his  previous  existence.     At 
last,  it  seems,  the  Nazarites,  whose  error  was 
rather  a  superstitious  severity  in  their  practice, 
than  any  deficiency  in  their  faith,  were  includ- 
ed by  (Jrif  en  in  the  infamy  of  the  appellation. 
Dr.  rriestly,  claiming  the  Ebionites  as  Jewish 
Unitarians,  considers  the  ancient  Nazarencs, 
that  is,  the  first  Jewish  converts,  as  the  true 
Ebionites;  these,  he  thinks,  were  called  Naza- 
rencs, from  their  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth;   and    Ebionites,    from    their    poor    and 
mean  condition,  just  as  some  of  the  reformers 
were  called  Beghards,  or  beggars.     The  Doc- 
tor cites  the  autnorities  of  Ongcn  and  Epipha- 
nius,  to  I  rove  that  both  these  denominations 
related    to    the   same    people,  dififering   only, 
like  the  Socinians,  in  receiving  or  rejecting 
the  fact  of   the  miraculous  conception ;    and 
neither,  as  he  assures  us,  were  reckoned  here- 
tics by  any  writers  of  the  two  first  centuries. 
To  this  Dr.  Horsley  replies,  that  both  Jews  and 
Heathens  called  the  first  Christians  Nazarenes, 
in  allusion  to  the  mean  and  obscure  birthplace 
of  their  Master,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Matthew 
ii,  83 ;  Acts  x.  38 ;  but  insists,  and  answers 
every  pretended  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  thi 


mi  JUmoaum  wu  nerer  applkd  to  atif  db^ 
dan  led  of  Cfaristians  before  the  final  destruo- 
tisD  of  >Bruftalem  by  Adrian.  Dr.  Semler,  a 
0dmuk  writer,  gires  the  (bUoiring  opinion: 
>Tboee  who  more  riffidly  maintaineid  tne  Mo- 
laic  obeer? anecs,  and  who  were  nnmerouei  in 
Pkkstme,  are  oroally  called  Ebionites  and  Na- 
iineans.  Some  bekeve  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  ledioned  heretics;  others  think  that  they 
vera  aoited  in  doctrine,  difibrine  only  in  name ; 
ttkrt  place  them  in  the  seeoncT  century.  It  is 
of  Uule  consequence  whether  we  distinguish  or 
Bot  tke  Nazarenes,  or  Nazamans  from  the  Ebi- 
ooiiei.'  h  is  certain  that  both  these  classes 
were  tenacious  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and 
■ore  inclined  to  the  Jews  than  to  the  Gkntiles, 
tlMKi|h  they  admitted  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
isaToylowand  Jodaizingmanner.  TheEbi- 
ooiteB  held  in  execration  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  Paul."  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  who  quotes 
iku  passage  from  Dr.  Semler,  adds,  *'  Such,  it 
is  appreb<mded,  on  ^unds  of  reasonable  pro- 
kmhtf,  was  the  origin  of  Unitarianism ;  the 
ehiki  of  Judaism  misundenuood,  and  of  Chris- 
tiuki^  imperfectly  reeeired." 

%  On  this  eontrorersy,  great  lieht  has,  how- 
erer,  been  sinoe  thrown  by  Dr.  Burton.  It  is 
veil  known  to  those  wlio  have  studied  the 
Uniurian  controversy,  that  it  has  hem  often 
aaonsd  that  the  Cermthians  and  Ebionites 
wen  the  teachers  of  genuine  Christianity,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  dirinity,  and  of 
BDiTcnal  redemption  through  his  blood,  were 
the  inrentions  of  those  who  corrupted  the 
pnaching  of  the  Apostles.  If  this  were  so, 
we  must  convict  all  the  fathers,  not  merely  of 
igaonnce  and  mistake,  but  of  deliberate  and 
wilful  ialsebood.  To  80|^se  that  tlfe  fathers 
of  Uie  seeond  century  were  ignorant  of  what 
WM  genuine  and  what  was  false  in  Christiani* 
^,  WHsold  be  a  bold  hypothesis;  but  if  Irenaeus, 
tne  disciple  of  Polycarp,  asserted,  as  a  matter 
of  feet,  that  St  John  wrote  his  (Gospel  to  refute 
ife  errors  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  idle,  or  something 
wone,  to  say  that  Ireneeus  did  not  know  for 
Mtsin  if  the  fhct  was  really  so.  As  far,  then, 
tt  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  is  concerned, 
^  Corinthians  and  Ebionftes  were  decidedly 
Poetics.  The  Unitarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
■ttotamfhat  the  Ebionites  were  the  true  and 
moiiie  believers ;  and  it  is  easy  to  sec  that 
ue  preference  was  given  to  these  teachers,  bo* 
CMse  they  held  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  human 
pvcBls.  Never,  I  conceive,  was  there  a  more 
nfertonate  ami  &tal  alliance  formed  than 
tkat  between  the  Ebionites  and  modem  Unita- 
pos.  We  find  the  E3>ionites  referred  to,  as 
if  they  agreed  in  every  point  with  the  Soci- 
>iu  or  Unitarian  creed ;  and  yet  it  may  almost 
be  asMrted,  that  in  not  one  single  point  do 
t^r  sentiments  exactly  coincide,  if  a  real 
Qionite  will  declare  himself,  we  are  not  afirsid 
^  BMet  him.  Let  him  avow  his  fiiith ;  let  him 
Wieve  of  Christ  as  Ebton  or  Cerimhus  taught; 
^  him  adopt  the  ravings  of  the  Qnosties;  we 
Ml  then  know  with  whom  we  have  to  com- 
bat; we  may  gird  on  the  swotd  of  Irensus, 
nd  meet  him  m  the  field.  But  let  him  not 
*k«t  a  few  ivgndieiits  oaly  ^m  the  piMUii; 
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ietliim  not  take  a  part  only  of  their  infhtnated 
system.  If  he  wilt  lean  on  that  broken  reed, 
let  him  talk  no  more  of  Ebion  or  Cerimhin 
only;  but  let  him  say  boldly,  either  that  the 
Gkiostics  agreed  with  the  Apostles,  or  that  th^ 
Gnostics  preached  the  true  Gtospel,  while  the 
Apostles  were  in  error. 

B.  We  can  hardly  stmpose  the  Unitarians  to 
be  ignorant  that  the  Elbionites  and  Cerinthiant 
were  a  branch  of  the  Ghnostics.  If  the  fact  be 
denied,  the  whole  of  this  discussion  might  as 
well  at  once  be  closed.  We  know  nothing  of 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  but  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers.  If  it  had  not  been  for  them,  we 
should  never  have  known  that  these  persons 
betiered  Jesus  to  be  bom  of  humsm  parents  : 
the  same  fhthers  unanimously  add,  t/iat  in  this 
point  they  differed  trom  the  precedr.ig  Gnostics, 
though  agreeing  with  them  on  other  points. 
If  we  «re  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  fathers 
in  one  particular,  but  to  reject  it  in  every  other, 
I  need  not  say  that  argument  is  useless.  But 
die  fhct  can  never  be  denied  nor  evaded.  The 
Corinthians,  to  whom  some  Unitarians  have 
appealed,  dkl  not  ascribe  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  God,  but  to  an  inferior  being.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  who  engrafted  that 
philosophy  on  Judaism,  the  Corinthians  and 
Ebionites  retained  some  of  the  Jewish  cere- 
monies, though  they  rejected  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures.  Many  of  them  taught  that  the 
restraints  of  morality  were  useless;  and  the 
Corinthians,  it  is  well  known,  promised  to  their 
followers  a  millennium  of  sensual  indulgence^ 
With  respect  to  their  notions  concerning 
Christ,  it  is  true  that  they  believed  Jesus  to  m 
bom  of  human  parents;  and  this  fact  is  re- 
ferred to,  as  if  it  proved  liie  falsehood  of  what 
is  called  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus. 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  tenet  is  mentioned  by 
the  fathers,  as  being  opposed  to  that  of  the 
other  Ghttostics,  who  held  that  ther  body  of 
Jesus  was  an  illusive  phantom.  Such  had 
hitherto  been  the  belief  of  all  the  Gnostics. 
But  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who  were  perhaps 
more  rational  in  their  speculations,  and  wno 
lived  afler  the  publication  of  the  three  first 
Gbspels,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  aetnally  born,  and  that  he  had  a 
real,  sufbstantial  body.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement,  that  Cerimhus  and  Ebion 
believed  Jesus  to  be  bora  of  human  parents. 
It  shows  that  they  were  not  Doceke.  But  be- 
cause there  were  other  Gnostics  who  were 
more  irrational  and  visionary  than  themselves, 
we  are  not  immediately  to  infer  that  their  own 
notion  concerning  the  oirth  of  Christ  was  the 
true  one.  They  believed,  at  least,  many  of 
them  believed,  that  Jesus  was  bora  in  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  that  Joseph  was  his  parent  as  well 
as  Mary.  But  they  could  hardly  help  believing 
so;  for  they  amed  wiih  all  the  Gmostica  in 
thinking  (thougn  it  might  seem  as  if  this  poiM 
had  been  forgotten)  that  Jesus  and  Christ  were 
separate  persons :  they  beliered,  as  I  hare  aK 
ready  stated,  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesin, 
at  his  bimtism,  and  quitted  him  befbre  his  crac^ 
fiXioB.  They  were  therefore  almost  compeUed 
es  ballvre  that  Jetvs,  who  was  wholly  diatMl 
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from  Christ,  had  nothing  dirine  in  hif  Qatore, 
and  nothing  miraculous  in  his  birth;  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  believed  that  the  death 
of  Jesus,  from  whom  Christ  had  then  departed, 
was  like  the  death  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and 
that  no  atonement  was  made  by  it.  But  are 
we  on  these  grounds  to  reject  the  miraculous 
conception  and  the  atonement  of  Christ  1  Or 
are  the  Unitarians  to  quote  these  Ghaostica  as 
holding  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  to  for- 
f^  that  by  Jesus  they  meant  a  person  wholly 
different  from  Christ  f 

4.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  first  part  of 
St.  Matthew's  Ghispel  is  spurious,  because  the 
Ebionites  rejected  it.  Undoubtedly  they  did. 
They  read  in  it  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  not 
Jesus  only;  and  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virein. 
They  therefore  rejected  this  part  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel:  or  rather,  by  mutilating  and 
altering  the  wliole  of  it,  they  composed  a  new 
gospel  of  their  own  to  suit  their  purpose ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  only  authority  whicn  is  auoted  for 
rejecting  the  commencement  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gkmpel.  The  (act,  that  some  even  of  the 
Ebionites  believed  the  miraciUous  conception, 
speaks  infinitely  more  in  favour  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  that  part  of  the  GK>spel,  aikl  of  the 
tmth  of  the  doctrine  itself,  than  can  be  inferred 
on  the  contrary  side  from  those  who  denied  the 
doctrine,  and  mutilated  the  GK>spel.  Those 
other  Ebionites  appear  in  this  respect  to  have 
agreed  with  the  first  Socinians,  and  to  have 
held  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin,  though 
they  did  not  believe  in  his  predxistence  or 
divinity.  But  the  miraculous  conception  was  so 
entirely  contrary  to  all  preconceived  opinions, 
and  the  more  simple  doctrine  of  the  other  Ebion- 
ites and  Cerinthians  was  so  much  more  suited 
to  the  Gnostic  system,  which  separated  Jesus 
from  Christ,  that  the  evidence  must  have  been 
almost  irresistible,  which  led  one  part  of  the 
Ebionites  to  embrace  a  doctrine  contrary  to  sil 
experience,  contrary  to  the  sentimenu  of  their 
brethren,  and  hardly  reconcilable  with  other 
parts  of  their  own  creed.  The  testimony,  there- 
tore,  of  these  Ebionites,  in  favour  of  the  mira- 
culous conception,  is  stronger,  perhaps,  than 
even  that  of  persons  who  received  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel,  and  departed  in  no  points  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  If  the  Apostles 
had  preached,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Unitarians,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere 
human  beine,  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  what 
could  possibly  have  led  the  Gnostics  to  rank 
liini  immediately  with  their  .£ons,  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  produced  by  Grod,  and  to 
have  dwelt  with  him  from  endless  ages  in  the 

Eleroma  1  There  literally  was  not  one  single 
eretic  in  the  first  centunr,  who  did  not  brieve 
that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven :  they  in- 
vented, it  is  trae,  various  absurdities  to  account 
for  his  union  with  the^an  Jesus  j  but  the  fair 
and  legitimate  inference  from  this  fact  would 
be,  that  the  Apostles  preached  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  human  nature  was  united  to 
the  divine.  So  far  from  the  Socinian  or  Uni- 
tarian doctrine  beine  supported  by  that  of  the 
Cerinthians  and  Eibionites,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  not  one  single  penon  ia 
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veeorded  in  the  whole  of  the  first  cnoMtf  lAfi 
ever  imagined  that  Christ  was  a  mere  maik 
It  has  been  observed,  that  one  branch  of  thi 
Ebionites  resembled  the  first  Socinians,  that  k 
they  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus,  though  they  denied  his  preAxistenoef 
but  this  was  because  they  held  the  oommoo 
notion  of  the  Gnostics,  that  Jesus  and  Chriit 
were  two  separate  persons;  and  they  believed 
in  the  predxistence  and  divine  nature  of  Chri^ 
which  Socinus  and  his  followers  unifimnly 
denied. 

ECBATANA,  a  city  of  Media,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  built  by  Dejoees, 
kin^  of  the  Medee.  It  was  situated  on  a  eentk 
declivity,  distant  twelve  stadia  from  Moum 
Orontes,  and  wau  in  compass  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia,  and,  next  to  Nineveh  and  Babybn. 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful 
cities  of  the  east.  After  the  union  of  Media 
with  Persia,  it  was  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Persian  kines.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his 
Travels,  says,  "Having  for  a  few  moments 
gazed  at  the  venerable  mountain,  (Orontes,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Eobatana  was  built,)  and  at 
the  sad  vacuum  at  its  base ;  what  hiad  beeiv 
Ecbatana,  being  now  shrunk  to  comparatin 
nothingness ;  I  turned  my  eye  on  the  still  busy 
scene  of  life  whidi  occupied  the  adjacent  amxt 
try ;  the  extensive  plain  of  Hamadan,  and  iSh 
widely  extending  hills.  On  our  right,  the  re- 
ceding vale  was  varied,  at  short  distanoes,  with 
numMrless  castellated  villages  rising  from 
amidst  groves  of  the  noblest  trees;  while  tht 
great  plain  itself  stretched  northward  and  east* 
ward  to  such  far  remoteness,  that  its  mountain 
boundaries  appeared  like  clouds  upon  the  bori- 
son.  TMs  whole  tract  seemed  one  carpet  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  studded  with  hamlets,  and 
watered  by  beautiful  rivulets.  On  the  south- 
west, Orontes,  or  Elwund,  (by  wtfichever  nape 
we  may  designate  this  most  towering  division 
of  the  mountain,)  presents  itself,  in  ul  the  stu- 
pendous grandeur  of  its  fame  and  fom.  Near 
to  its  base,  appear  the  dark  coloured  dwdlings 
of  Hamadan,  crowded  thickly  on  each  other; 
while  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  with  their 
conneaing  orchards  and  woods,  firinee  the  en- 
tire slope  of  that  part  of  the  mountain?'  "  The 
site  of  the  modem  town,  like  that  of  the  ancient, 
is  on  a  gradual  ascent,  terminating  near  the 
foot  of  t&  eastern  side  of  the  mountain ;  bat 
there  all  trace  of  its  past  appearance  wodd 
cease,  were  it  not  for  two  or  three  consid0^ 
able  elevations,  and  overgrown  irrerularitiei 
on  and  near  them,  which  may  haveheen  the 
walls  of  the  royal  fortress,  with  those  of  the 
palaces,  temples,  and  theatres,  seen  no  more. 
I  passed  one  of  these  heights,  standing  to  the 
south-west,  as  I  entered  the  city,  and  obserred 
that  it  bore  many  vesti^  of  having  been 
strongly  fordfied.  The  sides  and  summit  aie 
coverecl  with  large  remnants  of  ruined  walls  of 
a  ^reat  thickness,  and  also  of  towers,  the  ma* 
tenals  of  which  wero  sun  dried  bricks.  It  has 
the  name  of  the  Inner  Fortress,  and  oertainhf 
holds  the  most  commanding  station  near  tM 
plain."  .  Of  the  mterior  of  the  city,  the  same 
author  says,  "  The  mud  all^fs,  which  now  •» 
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C^lfetileof  fhe  ancient  atreeCs  or  aciamm, 

WK  Binow,  interrupled  by  large  holea  or  hoi- 
bwi  ia  the  way,  and  heapa  of  the  fallen  enun- 
bled  valb  of  deaeited  dwellinga.  A  miaeraUe 
bicur  or  two  are  pasaed  through  in  traveraing 
tlie  town ;  and  laree  lonely  apota  are  met  with, 
Duked  by  broken  Tow  niounda  orer  older  mina ; 
vith  here  and  there  a  few  poplara,  or  willow 
nees,  ihadowing  the  border  of  a  dirty  atream, 
Bbandoned  to  the  meaneat  uaea ;  which,  proba- 
blf,  ibwed  pellucid  and  admiied,  when  theae 
puces  were  gardena,  and  the  graaa-grown  heap 
Mme  itatelv  dwelling  of  Ecbatana.  In  one  or 
(vo  spots  I  obaervcn  aqoare  platlbrma,  com- 
posed of  large  atonea ;  the  fMea  of  mainr  of 
vhjch  were  chiaelled  all  over  into  the  finest 
anbesqoe  fretwork,  while  ochera  had,  in  addi- 
tion, long  inscriptiona  in  the  Arabic  character. 
Tbey  had  eridently  been  tomb-atonea  of  the 
inhabitants,  during  the  caliph  rule  in  Peraia. 
Bat  when  we  compare  reuca  of  the  aerenth 
century,  with  the  deep  antiquity  of  the  ruins 
on  vmch  they  lie,  these  monumental  remains 
Man  but  the  register  of  yeaterday."  Here  is 
ihown  the  tomb  of  Moidecai  and  Eather :  as 
veil  as  that  of  Aricenna,  the  celebrated  Ara- 
^n  physician.  The  sepulchre  of  the  former 
stands  near  the  centre  of  ttie  city  of  Hamadan : 
the  tofflbs  are  covered  by  a  dome,  on  which  is 
the  foUowing  inscription  in  Hebrew :  *'  This 
diy,  Idth  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  year  4474 
from  the  creation  of  the  worM,  waa  finished 
^  boildiiig  of  this  temple  orer  the  graves  of 
Mordecai  uid  Esther,  by  the  hands  of  the  good- 
leaned  brothers,  Eliaa  and  Samuel,  the  aona 
ef  the  deceased  Ismael  of  Kaahan."  Thia  in- 
Kription,  the  date  of  which  proves  the  dome 
lo  MTe  been  built  eleven  hundred  years,  was 
Knt  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseiey  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
vho  h/a  given  it  in  hia  Hiatory  of  Persia ;  who 
*ho  says  that  the  tombs,  which  are  of  a  black 
^oioared  wood,  are  evidently  of  very  great 
antiquity,  but  in  good  preservation,  as  the 
vood  has  not  perished,  and  the  inscriptions 
)re  still  very  legible.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has 
pTen  a  more  particular  description  of  this 
^h.  He  aaya,  "  I  aooompamed  the  prieat 
^Ivongh  the  town,  over  much  ruin  and  rubbish, 
to  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  rather  more 
^nteA  than  any  in  ita  Immediate  vicinity. 
"  tlie  centre  was  the  Jewish  tomb;  a  aquare 
Yielding  of  brick,  of  a  moaqa»-like  form,  with 
K  rather  ebngated  dome  at  the  top.  The  whole 
Kerns  in  a  very  decaying  atate,  falling  fast  to 
^  mouldering  condition  of  some  wall  frag- 
Bou  around,  which,  in  former  timea,  had 
^  conneeted  with,  and  extended  the  con- 
"(pieue  of,  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  door 
^  sdmitted  ua  into  the  tomb,  is  in  the  ancient 
^Ichral  fiuhion  of  the  country,  rery  small ; 
^"ttuting  of  a  small  stone  of  great  thidcnesa, 
ndtorningon  iu  own  pivots  from  one  side. 
»i  Itey  is  dwaya  in  posseaaion  of  the  head  of 
J^«VB  reaidem  at  Hamadan."  "  On  passing 
^H^^  the  little  portal,  which  we  dia  in  an 
*HBMt  doubled  poaition.  we  entered  a  small 
^'^  chamber,  m  whicn  are  seen  the  graves 
Jf  lercnl  nbbiea:  probably  one  may  cofer 
IksieBOBB  of  the  puMU  lamoel;  and,  not  aiH 


likdy,  the  otheim  may  conuin  the  bodies  of  lie 
first  reboilders  after  the  aacrile^ioua  deaCn»* 
tion  by  Timoor.  Having  *  trod  hghtly  by  their 
graves,'  a  aeoond  door  of  such  very  confined 
dimensiona  preaenied  itself  at  the  ead  of  tUs 
vestibule,  we  were  oonatrained  to  enter  it  on 
our  handa  and  knees,  and  then  atanding  up,  we 
firand  ooraelvea  in  a  lareer  chamber,  to  which 
appertained  the  dome.  Immediately  under  ita 
concave,  atand  two  sarcophagi,  made  of  a  very 
dark  wood,  carved  with  ^reat  intricacy  of  pat- 
tern, and  richneaa  of  twisted  ornament,  with  a 
line  of  inacription  in  Hebrew  running  round 
the  upper  ledge  of  each.  Many  other  mscrip- 
tiona,  m  the  same  language,  are  cut  on  toe 
walls ;  while  one  of  tM  oMest  antiquity,  en- 
graved on  a  alab  of  white  marble,  ia  let  into 
tne  wall  itself  This  inscription  is  aa  follows : 
"  Mordecai,  beloved  and  honoured  by  a  king, 
waa  great  and  ^ood.  His  ^rments  were  as 
thoae  of  a  sovereign.  Ahasuerus  covered  hnn 
with  thia  rich  dress,  and  alao  placed  a  golden 
chain  arouixl  his  neck.  The  city  of  Sosa 
rejoiced  at  hia  honours,  and  his  high  fortune 
became  the  glory  of  the  Jews."  The  inscrip- 
tion which  encompasses  the  sareophagua  of 
Mordecai,  ia  to  this  effect :  '*  It  is  said  by  Da- 
vid, Preaerve  me,  O  God !  I  am  now  in  thy 
presence.  I  have  cried  at  the  eate  of  hMven. 
that  thou  art  my  Gkxl ;  and  what  goodneaa  I 
have  received  from  thee,  O  Lord !  Thoae  whose 
bodies  are  now  beneath  in  this  earth,  when 
animated  by  thy  mercy  were  great ;  and  what- 
ever happineas  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  this 
world,  came  from  thee,  O  Qoi !  Their  grief 
and  sufferings  were  many,  at  the  first ;  but  they 
became  happy,  becauae  tney  always  called  upon 
thy  holy  name  in  their  miseries.  Thou  lifledst 
me  up,  and  I  became  powerful.  Thine  ene- 
mies sought  to  destroy  me,  in  the  early  times 
of  my  life;  bat  the  shadow  of  thy  hand  waa 
upon  me,  and  covered  me,  aa  a  tent,  from 
their  wicked  purposes ! — Mobdecai."  The  fol- 
low ine  is  the  oorrespondine  inscription  on  the 
saroopnagus  of  Esther:  **  Ipraise  thee,  O  God, 
that  thou  hast  created  me  f  I  know  that  my 
ains  merit  punishment,  yet  I  hope  for  mercy  at 
thy  handa;  for  whenever  I  call  upon  thee,  tnoa 
art  with  me;  thy  holy  presence  secures  me 
from  all  evil.  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my  fear 
of  thee  increases.  My  life  became,  througk 
thy  goodneaa,  at  the  last,  fViU  of  peace.  O  GmI, 
do  not  shut  my  soul  out  from  thy  divine  pre- 
sence! Those  whom  thou  lovest,  never  feA 
the  torments  of  hell.  Lead  me,  O  mercifbl 
Father,  to  the  life  of  life;  that  I  may  be  filled 
with  this  heavenly  fruita  of  paradise ! — EarBm." 
The  Jews  at  Hamadan  have  no  tradition  of  the 
cause  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  having  been  in- 
tenred  at  that  pIacc  ;  but  however  that  might 
be,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believingths 
validity  of  their  interment  in  this  spot.  T*he 
strongest  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of 
any  historical  fact,  ia^  its  commemoration  by  an 
annual  festival.  It  is  well  known,  that  sevo- 
ral  important  eventa  in  Jewish  history  are  thni 
celebrated;  and  among  the  reat,  the  feast  of 
Purim  ia  kept  on  the  13th  and  14th  ct  the 
month  Adar,  to  oonunemorate  tho  deliveranet 
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stained  by  the  Jews,  at  tfat  mtenMsum  of 
Brther,  from  the  eeneral  massacre  ordeied  by 
Abasuenu,  and  tne  slaughter  the^  were  per- 
mitted to  make  of  their  enemies.  Now  on  this 
game  festival,  in  the  same  day  and  month, 
Jewish  pilgrims  resort  from  all  quarters  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Mordecai  and  Esther;  and  have 
done  so  for  centuries, — a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  tradition  of  their  burial  in  this 
place  rests  on  some  authentic  foundation. 

ECCLESIASTES,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  which  Solomon  was  the 
aolhor,  as  appears  from  the  first  sentence. 
The  design  of  ,this  book  is  to  show  the  ranity 
of  all  sublunary  things;  and  from  a  reriew  of 
tht  whole,  the  author  draws  this  pertinent 
conclusion,  *'  Fear  God,  and  keep  bis  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  of  man  ;** — 
hifl  whole  wisdom,  interest,  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  his  whole  duty.^  Eoclesiastes^  accoid- 
iag  to  a  modem  author,  is  a  diaioeye,  m  which 
a  man  of  piety  disputes  with  a  libeartine  who 
Aivoured  the  opinion  of  the  Saddncees.  His 
feaaon  is,  that  there  are  passages  in  it  which 
aaem  to  contradict  each  other,  and  could  not, 
lie  thinks,  proceed  from  the  same  person.  But 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it 
was  Solomon's  method  to  propose  the  objections 
of  infidels  and  sensualists,  and  then  to  reply  to 
them. 

SCCLESIASTICAL  POUTY,  the  rules 
by^  which  churches  are  goTcmed,  as  to  their 
spiritual  concerns.  The  reformers  having 
renounced  the  pope  as  antichrist,  and  having 
laid  it  down  as  their  fundamental  principle, 
that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  raith,  and 
Ihat  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  to  inter- 
pret it  according  to  ms  own  judgment,  had  to 
eoBsider  in  what  manner  the  churches  which 
Uiey  had  formed  were  to  be  regulated;  and 
thero  soon  arose  among  them  upon  this  point 
diversity  of  sentiment.  MelancUion  ana  the 
earliest  reformers  viewed  with  veneration  the 
hierarchy  which  had  so  long  subsisted,  as  also 
VHiny  of  the  ceremonies  which  for  a^  had 
been  observed ;  and  they  expressed  their  readi- 
»esa  to  continue  that  distinction  of  pastors 
wiiich  their  researohes  into  the  history  of  the 
church  had  enabled  them  to  traoe  back  to  the 
early  a^  of  Christianity.  But  while  they  de- 
clared m  favour  of  this  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  they  did  so^  not  upon  the  ground  that 
It  was  of  divine  institution,  or  positively  re- 
quired by  the  author  of  Christianity  as  insepsr 
rable  from  a  church ;  but  on  the  ground,  tnat 
taking  into  estimation  every  thing  connected 
with  It,  it  appeared  to  them  eminently  adapted 
(0  carry  into  effect  that  renovation  of  piety,  and 
tJftat  religious  influence,  which  they  were  so 
ciger  to  promote.  They  thus  made  ecde- 
wnstical  polity  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  of 
prudential  regulation;  the  one  thing  in  their 
^W)  binding  upon  all  Christians,  bein^  to 
strengthen  the  practical  power  of  religion. 
That  this  is  a  just  representation  of  the  state  of 
csmion  among  the  first  Protestants,  will  be 
pkecd  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  few  quotations  firom 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  ftom  tJie 
fMika  of  some  of  iha  moil  moiamA  diw 


wlw  then  flooriahed.  Spediinff  of  .this  «^ 
jeet,  the  compilers  of  the  eonwssion  decline 
"  that  they  were  most  desirous  to  preserve  ibB 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  those  degrees  in  \k 
churoh  which  had  been  introduced  by  Iuibwb 
authority,  knowing  that,  for  wise  and  good 
purposes,  the  discipline,  as  described  is  ike 
canons,  had  been  mtroduced  by  the  f&then." 
"  We  wish,"  they  add,  "  to  testify  that  ve 
would  willingly  preserve  the  ecclesiastical  aod 
canonical  polity,  if  the  bishops  would  cease  to 
act  with  cruelty  against  our  churches."  And 
once  again  they  remark,  that  they  hod  ofics 
declared  that  they  venerated  not  only  the 
ecclesiastical  power  which  was  instituted  in 
the  Groq)el,  but  .that  they  approved  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  had  subsisted,  and 
wished,  as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  to 
preserve  it.  It  is  quite  plain  frcnn  loeae  pas- 
sages, that  the  framers  of  that  confession,  and 
those  who  adhered  to  it  as  the  standard  of  their 
faiih,  viewed  ecclesiastical  polity  as  a  maiter 
of  human  appointment;  and  that,  alUwugJi 
they  venerated  that  fonn  of  it  which  had  long 
existed,  ihey  looked  upon  themselves  as  at 
liberty,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  dt^ 
from  it.  The  truth,  accordingly,  is,  that  i 
great  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  as  we 
shall  afterward  find,  did  introduce  many  dcfia- 
tions  from  that  model  for  which  their  founden 
had  expressed  respect  and  admiration ;  although 
episcopacy  was  in  several  places  continued. 

3.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  exertioni 
of  Calvin,  what  were  denominated  the  refoita- 
ed  churehes  deemed  it  expedient  wholly  to 
change  this  form  of  polity,  and  to  introdiKe 
again  the  equality  among  pastors  which  had 
existed  in  the  primitive  times.  That  celebrated 
theologian,  resting  upon  the  undisputed  fad, 
that  in  the  Aposttuic  age  no  distinction  subsist- 
ed between  bishops  and  presbyters,  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  frame  a  system  of  pobty 
upon  this  principle,  persuaded  that,  by  doing 
so,  he  would  most  effectually  guard  avaioA 
those  abuses  that  had  given  rise  tothcPaoal 
tyranny  which  Protestants  had  abjured.  He 
accordingly  introduced  his  scheme  where  be 
had  influenee  to  do  so ;  and  he  employed  aH 
the  vigour  of  his  talents  in  pressing  iifXHi  dis- 
tant churehes  the  propriety  of  regulaliai;,  i> 
conformity  with  hia  sentiments,  their  eccle- 
siastical government.  But,  while  he  was  £nnly 
persuaded  that  an  equality  among  pastors  was 
agreeable  to  the  Apostolic  pactice,  he  has 
shown  that  he  did  not  conceive  this  equality 
to  be  so  absolutely  required  by  Scripture,  tJist 
there  could  in  no  case  be  a  departure  from  it. 
He  was,  in  fiaot,  oonvinced  that  all  the  pvr- 
poses  of  religion  might  be  accomplished  under 
a  form  of  polity  in  which  it  was  not  reco^ 
nised :  "  Wherever,"  he  says,  "  the  preechinj 
of  the  Grospel  is  hetard  with  reverence,  and  the 
sacraments  are  not  neglected,  there  st  thai 
time  there  is  a  chureh."  Speaking  of  faithfal 
pastors,  he  describes  them  to  be  "those who 
by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  lead  men  to  tras 
piety,  who  properly  administer  the  sseris 
raysleriea,  aad  who  preserve  and  exeroise  n^ 
diaciplinei"     In  tiMiciiig  the  pmgisM  of  >* 
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oftea  uriaiiig  among  equals,  thef 
tkm  one  of  their  number  to  prenoe,  to  wliom 
Ike  title  of  hislwp  van  eacluatvely  given;  and 
tkai  tht  praetiee^  ai  the  ancienU  admitted, 
vai  introdoeed  by  hnnan  aonaent,  Cron  the 
■Keaitv  of  Oie  times."  That  this  exaltation 
rf  Uie  bishop^  and,  of  coiixae»  this  departon 
from  puity,  did  not,  in  his  estimation,  render 
ike  ciHireh  onchristian,  is  apparent  firom  what 
hesBTB  of  it  after  the  chaii«  waa  tntrodooed: 
"Socli  was  the  sereriiy  of  these  times,  that  ail 
Ike  miniitefs  were  led  U>  discharge  their  duty 
«  \ht  Loid  required  of  them."  Even  after 
iRUushops  and  patriarchs  had  ansen,  he 
neieij  asye,  in  reoording  their  introduction, 
"  This  snangement  was  ralndaind  to  preanre 

Sl  What  CalTin  thus  taught  in  his  '*  Insd- 
totcB,"  he  eon&rmed  in  many  of  the  inteiest- 
ing  ktten  which  he  wrote  to  various  eminent 

EIn  these  letters  he  speaks  with  the 
RSDOBt  of  the  ehwah  of  England, 
he  distinction  of  clerical  orders  was 
praerred.  He  correqwnds  with  the  hichest 
^ittnce  of  that  chiirch  in  a  style  whiA  he 
•amreUj  would  not  have  adopted,  had  ha  con- 
adered  them  as  upholding  an  antiehristian 
polity;  and  he  rqieatedly  avows  the  principle, 
tK  ia  regulating  the  goTemment  of  the 
<kvch,  attention  most  be  paid  to  the  eircom- 
itaaoes  in  which  its  members  were  placed. 
Beta,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  prasoTtery, 
lad  who  upon  evvy  occasion  strenuously  de- 
faded  it,  ■till  admiu  that  thb  human  ortfer  of 
TucopacT  was  useful,  as  long  as  the  bishops 
VCR  good ;  and  he  profissses  all  reverence  for 
^  okodern  bishops  who  strive  lo  imitate  the 
poaitiTe  onee  in  the  refonnation  of  the  chureh 
KtoniiBir  to  the  woid  of  Gkxi :  adding  that  it 
VM  a  calumny  against  him,  and  tlwee  who 
■BouiDed  his  sentiments,  to  affirm,  as  some 
M  dooe,  that  they  wished  to  prescribe  their 
fcnn  of  eovenunent  to  all  other  churches.  In 
^  exedkiit  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
Ghadal,  bishop  of  London,  and  in  which  he 
pl^  the  cause  of  those  ministers  who  scru- 
pkd  to  Qie  the  ceremonies  which  their  breUiren 
■PproTed,  he  bears  his  testimony  to  the  eon- 
^oakj  of  the  church  of  Kngland  in  doctrine 
vok  hia  church,  expresses  himself  with  the 
■S^  respect  of  the  prelate  to  whom  he  was 
^n^,  and  concludea  by  aaking  hia  prayers 
0*  his  own  behalf,  and  in  that  of  the  churen  of 
^'otfh-  sU  of  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
^  tenet,  that  presbytery  is  absolutely  prescribed 
vfdlTiAeautoority. 
i  The  same  general  principle  was  avowed 
*f  the  most  eminent  Ei^sh  divines.  Cran- 
■er  explicitly  declared,  that  bishops  and  priests 
**R  of  the  same  order  at  the  commencement 
•f Christianity;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of 
^enl  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries. 
°wiiag  this  maxim,  their  support  oi  episco- 
pscy  BUHt  hare  proceeded  firom  viewa  of  ex- 
P^dieacy,  or,  in  aome  insfances,  firom  a  eon- 
win  whidi  prevailed  very  generally  at  this 


I  anriw  Pinid,  Ikm  it  belonged  to  the  supi 
civil  magistrate  lo  regulate  the  spiritual  no  Um 
than  the  political  government ;  an  idea  involv* 
ing  in  it  that  no  one  form  of  eeolesiastiMl 
pouty  is  of  divine  institution.  At  alater  period, 
during  the  reign  of  Uuaen  Hiwbeth,  we  find 
the  some  conviction,  that  it  was  no  violation 
of  Christianity  to  choose  different  modes  of 
administering  the  church.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  seal 
with  which  he  aupported  the  English  hierarchy, 
frequently  msintams,  that  the  fiinn  of  disoiplins 
is  not  partieulariy,  and  by  name,  set  down  ia 
Scripture;  and  m  also  plainly  asserts,  "  thai 
no  fimn  of  church  government  is,  by  the  Scri^ 
turee,  preseribed  dt  commanded  to  the  church 
of  Ghxi."  This  principle  is  admirably  illustr^ 
ted  and  confirmed  by  the  venerable  HooJcer,  in 
the  third  book  of  hia  work  on  ercleaiaatieat 
polity;  and  another  divine  of  the  EngUsh 
church,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  has 
laid  down  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  wnque»' 
tionahle  position,  "that  all  churches  have  not 
the  same  form  of  discipline;  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should,  because  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  anyr  particidar  fimn  of  churA 
government  is  enioiiMd  by  the  word  of  Ghsd.* 
We  have,  indeeo^  a  succession  of  tfslimoniea 
fimn  the  introduction  of  the  reformation  dowA 
through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,— iestimoniea 
given  by  the  primates,  and  bishops,  and  theo- 
logians, who  have  been  venerated  as  the  lumi* 
naries  of  the  church  of  Ekigland,  that  the  divina 
right  or  institution  of  episcopacy  constituted 
no  part  of  their  iiaith;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
their  correspondence  with  reformed  divineo, 
who  did  not  live  under  the  episcopal  modeL 
but  who,  notwithstanding,  were  oflten  consultea 
as  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  the 
convocation  should  adopt.  The  same  general 
aemiment  is  to  be  traced  in  those  chnrchea 
which  had  reverted  to  the  primitire  equality 
among  the  minisien  of  Christ.  In  the  second 
Helvetic  confession,  which  was  approved  by 
many  churches,  it  is  taught,  that  bishops  ana 
presbyters  in  the  beginning  coTemed  the  church 
with  equal  power,  none  exalting  himself  above 
another ;  the  inequality  which  soon  was  intnK 
duoed  originating  firoo)  the  desire  of  preserving 
order.  Various  passages  firom  Cyprian  ana 
Jerom  are  Quoted  in  confirmation  of  this ;  and 
ths  article  thus  concludes :  *'  Wherefore  no  one 
can  be  lawftilly  hindered  from  returning  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  church  of  God,  and 
to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  what  custom  haa 
introduced.''  Had  the  compilers  believed  that 
this  ancient  constitution  was  of  divine  obligi^ 
tion,  they  would  have  expressed  themsdves 
much  more  strongly  with  respect  to  it;  and 
instead  of  representing  the  return  to  it  as  what 
ought  not  to  be  hind^ed,  they  would  have  en- 
joined it,  as  what  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  Gkni  to  neglect. 

5.  The  relormation  in  Scotland,  conducted 
by  Knox,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life  at  Gkneva^  and  who  had  imbibed  tht 
opinions  of  Calvm,  proceeded  upon  thoas 
news  of  polity  wh*'*Ji  that  reformer  had  adopt* 
ed.    Still,  however,  be  authorixed  a  modifiM 
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Hon  of  theae  opinioiis,  aieeommodatied  to  the 
Hate  of  his  natire  country;  for  althoug^h  the 


..-^  of  bishop  was  not  used,  superintendents, 
with  powers  little  inferior  to  those  committea 
to  proates  in  England,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
irst  Book  of  Discipline ;  and  these  superin- 
tendents were  classed,  in  the  acts  of  different 
general  assemblies,  among  the  necessary  minis- 
ters of  the  church.  The  necessity  must  have 
arisen  out  of  the  oiicumstanoes  of  the  period 
when  the  book  was  framed ;  for  the  polity 
which  it  prescribed  was  said  to  be  only  for  a 
time ;  and  the  ofiiee  of  superintendent,  as  has 
been  strenuously  urged  bv  some  of  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  presoTtery,  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  Tm  Lutheran  church, 
with  the  exception  of  those  branches  of  it 
established  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  has 
adopted  a  kind  of  intennediate  constitution 
between  episcopacy  and  presbytery.  While 
it  holds  that  there  is  no  dirine  law  creating  a 
distinction  among  ministers,  it  yet  contends 
that  such  a  distinction  is  on  many  accounts  ex- 
pedient ;  and  accordingly  a  diversity  in  point 
of  rank  and  privile^  has  been  universally 
introduced,  approaching  in  different  places, 
more  or  less,  to  the  hierarchy  which  suosisted 
before  the  reformation.  But,  although  it  has 
thus  reeulated  its  own  practice,  it  unambigu- 
ously admits,  that  as  the  eospel  is  silent  as  to 
any  particular  form  of  polity,  different  forms 
may  be  chosen,  without  any  breach  of  Chris- 
tian union. 

6.  It  appears  from  the  statement  which  has 
now  been  given,  that  all  Protestants  imme- 
diately after  the  reformation,  while  they  ab- 
iiired  the  papal  supremacy,  were  united  in 
ilolding  that  the  mode  of  administering  the 
church  might  h&  varied,  some  of  them  being 
attached  to  episcopacy,  others  to  presbytery ; 
but  all  founding  this  attachment  upon  the 
judgment  which  thej  had  formed  as  to  the 
tendency  or  utility  or  either  of  these  modes  of 
government.  An  idea  was  soon  avowed  by 
•ome  of  the  reformers,  that  the  whole  ref- 
lation of  the  church  pertained  to  the  magis- 
tnle;  this  branch  of  power  bein^  vested  in 
him  no  less  than  that  of  administering  the 
dvil  government ;  and .  to  this  opinion  the 
name  of  Elrastianism,  from  Erastus^  who  first 
defended  it,  was  eiven.  Cranmer^  m  an  offi- 
cial reply  which  ne  made  to  certain  questions 
that  had  been  submitted  for  his  consideration, 
declared,  *'that  the  civil  ministers  under  the 
kind's  majesty  be  those  that  shall  please  his 
highness  for  the  time  to  put  in  authoritv  under 
him ;  as,  for  example,  the  lord  chancellor,  lord 
great  master,  Ac ;  the  ministers  of  Qod*B  word 
under  his  majesty  be  the  bishops,  parsons, 
viears,  and  such  other  priests  as  be  appointed 
by  his  highness  to  that  ministration;  as,  for 
example,  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  dtc.  All 
the  said  officers  and  ministers,  as  well  of  the 
one  sort  as  the  other,  be  appomted,  assigned, 
and  elected  in  every  place  ov  the  laws  and 
orders  of  kings  and  princes/  By  the  great 
majority  of  Protestants,  however,  tne  tenets  of 
firastus  were  condemned ;  for  they  maintained 
that  the  Liord  Jesus  had  conveyed  to  his  church 


a  spuntiial  power  cnute  diMiiiet  fian  the  tni|i^ 
ral;  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  ministen  of  » 
ligion  to  exercise  it,  &  promoting  the  spiritml 
welfare  of  the  Christian  community.  Biit,whik 
they  disputed  as  to  this  point,  they  agreed  in 
admitting  there  was  no  model  prescribM  in  tk 
New  Testament  for  a  Christian  church,  as  tbeie 
had  been  in  the  Moaaical  economy  for  the  Jew- 
ish church :  and  that  it  was  a  oranch  of  tke 
liberty  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  or  one  of  tbctr 
privileges,  to  choose  the  polity  which  seemed  to 
them  Mst  adapted  for  extencung  the  power  and 
influence  of  religion. 

ECLECTICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philosopheA 
who  professed  to  select  whatever  was  good  um 
true   from  all  the  other  philosophical  sect& 
The  Eclectic  philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  at  Alexandria  wnen  our  Saviour  wsa  upon 
earth.    Its  founders  formed  the  design  of  ie> 
looting  from  the  doctrines  of  all  foraier  phi> 
losophers  such  opinions  as  seemed  to  approack 
nearest  the  truth,  and  of  combining  them  into 
one  system.    They  held  Plato  in  the  higfaesi 
esteem ;  but  did  not  scruple  to  join  with  his 
doctrines  whatever  they  thought  oonformehle 
to  reason  in  the  tenets  of  other  philosophcn. 
Potamon,  a  Platonist,  appears  to  have  been  the 
projector  of  this  plan.     The  Eclectic  system 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Ammonius  Sacr 
cas,  who  blended  Christianity  with  his  phibso* 
phy,  and  founded  the  sect  ox  the  Ammoniao?, 
or  New  Platonists,  in  the  second  century.    The 
moral  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school  vu 
as  follows: — The  mind  of  man,  originally  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  Being,  having  fallen  into 
a  state  of  darkness  and  demement,  by  iu  unioo 
with  the  body,  is  to  be  gradually  emancipated 
from  the  chains  of  matter,  and  nse  by  contem- 
plation to  the  knowledge  and  vision  of  Qod. 
The  end  of  philosophy,  therefore^  is  the  libera- 
tion of  the  soul  from  its  corporeal  imprisonment. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Eclectic  philosophy  le- 
commends   aostinencCj  with   ouier   voluntary 
mortifications,  and  Tclieious  exercises.    In  the 
infancy  of  the  Alexanarian  school,  not  a  few 
of  the  professors  of  Christianity  were  led,  by 
the  pretensiuns  of  the  Eclectic  sect,  to  iroa^ 
that  a  coalition  might,  with  great  advantage, 
be  formed    between   ita   system   and  that  of 
Christianity.    This  union  appeared  the  mon 
desirable,  when  several  pliilosophers  of  this 
sect  became  converts  to   the  Christian  faith. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Paean  ideas  and 
opinions  were  by  degrees  mixed  with  the  pore 
and    simple   dm^rines   of  the   GJoepel.     Sei 
Platonism. 

ECLIPSE.  The  word  eOipse,  fcXfit^ir,  tig' 
nifies  failure f  namely,  of  li^ht.  An  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  thi 
moon,  at  new,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  son, 
intercepting  his  light  fitmi  the  earth,  either  to< 
taUy  or  partially.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  ia 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth,  inter 
cepting  the  sun*s  light  from  the  moon,  whei 
full,  or  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  either  totall] 
or  partially.  The  reason  why  the  aun  is  ntl 
eclipsed  every  new  moon,  nor  the  moon  li 
every  fiill,  is  owing  to  the  inclination  of  til 
moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio,  « 
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flMthli  oibit,  is  an  angle  of  about  ire  degnea 
iad  I  half:    in   oonaequence    of  which,  the 
moon  k  generally  too  much  elerated  nbotB 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  too  much  depreaaed 
bebv  it,  lor  her  otak    to  touch  the  earth'a 
ihatlow  at  foU,  or  for  her  ahadow,  or  her  pa- 
inmbrs,  to  touch  the  earth's  disk  at  new.    An 
edipfle.  therefore,  of  either  luminanr  can  only 
take  piaee  when  they  are  within  tneir  proper 
limhs,  or  distances,  from  the  nodes  or  inter- 
Kctioiu  of  both  orfoita.    And  because  the  limits 
of  iolar  ecltpaes  are  wider  than  those  of  lunar, 
in  general  there  will  be  more  edipaea  of  the 
nm  than  of  the  moon.    In  any  year,  the  num- 
ber of  eclipses  of  both  Inminanea  cannot  be 
kn  than  two,  and  these  will  both  be  of  the 
ion,  nor  more  than  seven :  the  usual  number 
is  four ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  haye  more  than 
six.    But  though  solar  eclipses  happen  oflener, 
hnar  are  more  frequently  obserred  in  any  par- 
tirolar  place.    For  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  globe  at 
:Se  same  instant ;  whereas,  an  edipse  of  the 
son  is  risible  only  within  that  part  of  the 
etrth*s  surface,  traversed  by  the  moon's  total 
•ludov,  and    by    her   penumbra,  or  partial 
shadow.    But  her  total  shadow,  when  she  is 
nearest  to  the  earth,  cannot  cover  a  space  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  geo^aphi- 
cal  mOea  in  diameter,  nor  at  her  mean  distance 
Biore  than  seventy-nine,  and  at  her  greatest 
distance  may  not  touch  the  earth  at  all.    In 
the  two  former  eaaes,  the  sun  will  be  eclipaed 
in  the  places  covered  by  the  shadow  totally,  or 
hf  the  penumbra  partially :  in  the  last  it  may 
K  annular,  but  not  total.    Without  the  reach 
of  the  shadow,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
pommbra,  which  cannot  cover  more  than  four 
tlMiisnd  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  of 
tie  earth's    surface,  there   will   be  a  partial 
edipse  of  the  sun,  and  without  these  limits  no 
^pie  at  all.     Hence  lunar  eclipses  are  more 
fratoently  noticed  by  hiatorians  than    solar; 
Bsd  Diogenes  Laertius  may  be  credited  when 
he  relates,  that,  during  the  period  in  which 
tlK  Egyptians  heul  observed  eight  hundred  and 
diiny-two  eclipses  of  the  moon,  they  had  only 
3h»ved  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
the  son.    In  the  midst  of  a  total  lunar  eclipse, 
the  moon's  disk  is  frequently  visible,  and  of  a 
j«p  red  or  copperiah  colour.     This,  in  the  poetic 
hoguage  of  sacred  prophecy^  is  expressed  by 
"the  moon's   bein*;  turned  into  blood,"  Joel 
^1 31.    This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  caused 
^  the   sun's    lateral  rays  in  their  passage 
^ongh  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the   eaitn, 
King  inflected  into  the  shadow  by  refraction, 
Jd  falling  pretty  copiously  upon  the  moon's 
^  are  reflected  from  thence  to  the  eye  of 
Ik  Hpectator.    If  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere, 
toe  moon's  disk  would  then  be  as  black  as  in  a 
•"Jar  eclipse.    A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  may 
•waiion  a  privation  of  Iwr  light  for  an  hour 
tod  a  half,  during  her  total  immersion  in  the 
™ov;  whereas,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
Janerer  last  in  any  particular  place  above 
"V  minutes,  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
y^  snd  her  shadow  thickest    Hence  it  ap- 
P^  that  the  darknaaa  which  ''oveiapread 


the  wliola  land  of  Jbdaa,"  at  the  time  of  oar 
Lonl*a  cmcifijDon,  was  preternatural,  "firom 
the  sixth  until  the  ninth  nour,"  or  from  noon 
till  three  in  the'  afternoon,  in  ita  duration,  and 
alao  in  ita  time,  about  lull  moon,  when  the 
moon  could  not  poaaibly  eclipse  tne  sun.  It 
waa  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  which 
altogether  struck  the  spectators,  and  amone 
them  the  centurion  and  Roman  guard,  witE 
great  fear,  and  a  conviction,  that  Jeaua  waa 
the  Son  of  Gkx!,  Matt,  zxvii,  51-54. 

Eclipses,  sajTS  Dr.  Halea,  are  justly  reckoned 
among  the  surest  and  most  unerring  characters 
of  chronology ;  for  they  can  be  calculated  with 
gr^at  exactneaa  backward  aa  well  aa  forward ; 
and  there  is  such  a  variety  of  distinct  circum- 
stances of  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where, 
thev  were  aeen ;  of  the  duration,  or  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  every  eclipse^  and  of  the  quan- 
tity, or  number  of  digits  eclipsed-;  that  then 
ia  no  danger  of  confounding  any  two  edipaea 
together,  when  the  cireumstancea  attenaine 
each  are  noticed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
precision.  Thus,  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
incidentally  noticed  by  the  great  Jewish  chn>- 
nologer,  Josephus,  shortly  Ixfore  the  death  of 
Herml  the  Great,  we  owe  the  determination  of 
the  true  year  of  our  Saviour'a  nativity.  During 
Herod's  last  illness,  and  not  many  days  before 
his  death,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  the  very  night  tnat  he  burned  alive  Matthias, 
and  the  nneleadera  of  a  aedition,  in  which  the 
golden  eagfe,  which  he  had  consecrated  amd 
set  up  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  was  palled 
down  and  broken  to  pieces  by  these  zealots. 
This  eclipse  happened,  by  calculation,  Mareh 
13,  U.  C.  750,  B.  C.  4.  But  it  is  certain  from 
Scripture,  that  Christ  waa  bom  during  Herod's 
reign ;  and  from  the  visit  of  the  magi  to  Jem- 
aalem  "  from  the  east,"  iwd  clvoroXcSr,  frmn  the 
Parthian  empire,  to  inquire  for  the  true  *'  bmn 
King^  of  the  Jews,"  whose  star  they  had  aeen 
"  at  its  rising,"  h  rf  airar»>|r»  and  also  frtmi  the 
age  of  the  infanta  massacred  at  Bethlehem, 
"  from  two  yeaxs  old  and  under,"  Matt,  ii,  1-16. 
It  is  no  leaa  certain,  that  Jesus  could  not  have 
been  bom  later  than  B.  C.  5,  which  is  the  year 
assigned  to  the  nativity  by  Chrysostom,  Peta- 
vius  and  Prideaux. 

EDEN,  Garden  of,  the  residence  of  our  first 
m^nts  in  their  state  of  purity  and  blessedness. 
The  word  Eden  in  the  Hebrew  denotes  "  plea- 
sure" or  '* delight:"  whence  the  name  haa  oeeii 
^ven  to  several  places  which,  from  their  situa- 
tion, were  pleasant  or  delightful.  Thus  the 
Prophet  Amos,  i,  5,  speal^  of  an  Eden  in 
S3nna,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  in  the  valley  of  Deunascus,  where  a  town 
called  Eden  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptole- 
my, and  where  the  tomb  of  JVbel  is  pretended 
to  DC  shown.  This  has  in  consequence  been 
selected  by  some  as  the  site  of  the  garden  of 
Eden.  By  others,  the  garden  has  b^n  placed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  mount  Libanus ;  and  by 
othen  afain,  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  tracea  of 
the  word  Eden  are  found.  But  the  opinion 
which  haa  been  most  generallv  received  on  thii 
Biriojeet  ia  that  which  placea  tne  garden  on  the 
Lower  Bnphratea;   between  the  junction  of 
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Itothiwr  witli  tlie  Turif  and  tU  |;iAr  ^  P«- 
Mfi.  This  U  Dj.  WelTs  opinioo ;  m  which  he 
u  supported  by  Huetius,  Grotiua,  lifiiiinus,  and 
Bochart.  To  this  it  is  rapli^,  that,  according 
to  this  scheme,  the  garden  was  intecsected  by 
a  fiscal  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  lower 
and  broadest  part  of  its  course;  which  will 

S've  it  an  extent  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
e  idea  of  Adam's  "  dressing''  it  by  his  own 
manual  labour,  or  even  of  overlooking  it:  be- 
side that  all  communication  would  be  cut  off 
between  its  different  parts  by  a  stream  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Its  local  features,  too,  if  in  this 
situation^  must  have  been  of  the  most  uninter- 
esting kmd;  the  whole  of  that  region,  as  far 
as  the  sight  can  reach,  being  a  d^,  monoto- 
nous, samly,  or  marshy  flat,  without  a  smgle 
undulation  to  relieve  the  eye,  or  jgive  any  of 
the  beauties  which  the  imagination  involun- 
tarily paints  to  itself  as  attendant  on  a  spot 
finisned  by  the  hand  of  Qod  as  the  residence 
of  his  creatures  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  whose 
minds  may  be  supposed  to  be  tuned  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature. 
How  different  will  be  the  aspect  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  favoured  spot,  if  it  beplaced  where 
only,  according  to  the  words  of  Moses,  it  can 
be  placed ;'  namoiy,  at  the  heads  or  fountains 
of  the  rivers  described,  instead  of  their  mouths. 
The  country  of  E^den,  therefore,  according 
to  others,  was  some  where  in  Media,  Armenia, 
pr  the  north  of  Mesopotamia ;  all  mountainous 
tracts,  and  affording,  instead  of  the  sickening 
plains  of  Babylonia,  some  of  the  grandest,  as 
well  as  the  richest  scenery  in  the  world.  A 
river  or  stream  rising  in  9ome  part  of  this 
country!  entered  the  garden;  where  it  was 
Darted  into  four  others,  in  all  probability,  bv 
turst  falling  into  a  basin  or  lake^  from  whicn 
tJae  other  streams  issued  at  different  points, 
taking  different  directions,  and  growing  into 
mighty  rivers;  although  at  their  sources  in 
tJIfte  garden,  they  would  be  like  all  other  riven, 
mere  brooks,  and  forming  no  barrier  to  a  free 
communication  between  tne  parts  of  the  garden. 
Dr.  Wells,  in  order  to  support  his  hypothesis 
of  the  situation  of  Eden  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tieyis,  c^ter  giving  these 
rivers  a  distribution  which  has  now  no  exists 
enoe,  mokes  the  Pison  and  Qihoa  to  be  parts 
pf  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  themselves:  on 
arrangement  at  perfect  disagreement  with  the 
particular  description  of  Moses;  beside,  that 
the  Gihou  thus  called,  instead  of  compassing 
the  whole  land  of  Gush,  can  only  be  said  to 
skirt  an  extreme  corner  of  it.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Eu- 
phrates pursued  a  separate  course  to  the  sea ; 
or,  at  least,  that  a  navigable  branch  of  it  was 
carried  in  that  ^ection:  in  the  mouth  of 
which,  at  Diridotis,  Nearchus  anchored  with 
his  fleet.  But  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
ihe  ever  shifting  channels  of  a  river  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  soil,  and  over  a  perfect 
jevel  divertible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
iababiting  its  banks  1  Or|  what  theory  can  be 
tywided  on  their  distribution,  which  will  not 
be  «•  unstable  as  the  streams  themselves  1 
Xliit  Ktcy  channeli  lo  essential  to.  the  hypothec 


m  wluoh  plaow  Gden  in  this  sitaatioii,  vfi 
annihilated  by  the  Orcheni,  a  neigkboonif 
people;    who   directed   the   stream  to  wattf 
their  own  land,  and    thus  gave  it  a  tkam 
course  into  the  Tigris,  which  it  hss  ever  liiioe 
preserved.    But  it  is  only  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Euj;)hrates  and  Tigris,  as  they  creep  thrm^ 
the  plains  of  Babylonia,  which  are  thus  ineoi^ 
stant:   higher  up  in  their  courses,  they  floT 
over  more  solid  strata,  and  in  deeper  vaiieyi^ 
unchanged  by  tune.    It  is  here  that  their  cos* 
formity  with   the   Mosaic   account  is  to  be 
sought ;  and  it  is  here  that  they  may  be  fovoni, 
in  the  exact  condition  in  which  they  were  left 
by  the  deluge,  and,  indeed,  according  to  Mo- 
ses, in  which  they  existed  before  that  eveoL 
It  is  true,  that  the  heads  of  the  four  rifen, 
above  described,  cannot  now  be  found  soffi* 
ciently  near,   to   recognize   thence  the  exact 
situation  of  paradise ;  but  they  all  arise  from 
the  same  mountfunous  region ;  and  tbe  springi 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  already  nwa- 
tioned,  are  even  now  nearly  interwoven.    Mr. 
Faber  supposes  the  lake  Arsissa  to  coyer  the  site 
of  Eden ;  and  that  the  change  which  carried  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  to  a  greater  distance  from 
it,  was  occasioned  by  the  deluge.    But  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  this  change,  if  we  may 
infes  from  the  account  given  by  Moses  that 
the  courses  of  all  the  streams  remained  unal- 
tered by  the  flood,  may  have  taken  place  at 
man's  expulsion  from  the  garden :  when  God 
xnight  choose  to  obliterate  this  fair  portion  of 
his  works,  unfitted  for  any  thing  but  the  resi- 
dence of  innocence;  and  to  blot  at  once  from 
the  face  of  the  earthy  like  the  guilty  cities  of 
the  plain,  both  the  site  and  the  memorial  of 
man*a  transgression, — an  awful  event,  which 
would  add  tenfold  horrors  to  the  punislunent 

£U>OM,  a  province  of  Arabia,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Edom,  or  Esau,  who  there  aetp 
tied  in  the  mountains  of  Seir,  in  the  land  of 
the  Horites,  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Bis 
descendants  afterward  extended  themseWes 
throughout  Arabia  Petrea,  and  south  of  Pales* 
tine,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
when  Judea  was  alniiost  deserted,  they  seizeit 
the  south  of  Jiidah,  and  advanced  to  Hebroib 
Hence  that  tract  of  Judea,  which  they  inhabit- 
ed, retained  the  name  of  Idumea  in  the  iimfl 
of  our  Saviouri  Mark  iii,  8.  Under  Moses  and 
Joshua,  and  even  under  the  kings  of  Judah, 
the  Idumeans  were  confined  to  the  east  ant 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Seir; 
but  afterward  they  extended  their  territories 
more  to  the  south  of  Judah.  The  capital  of 
east  Edom  was  Bozrah;  and  that  of  south 
Edom,  Petra,  or  Jectael.  The  Edomites,  or 
Ldumeaas,  the  posterity  of  Esau,  had  kiQgl 
long  before  tlie  Jews,  xhey  were  first  govern^ 
ed  by  dukes  or  princes,  and  afterward  by  kinga, 
Gen.  xxxvi,  31.  They  continued  independenl 
till  the  time  of  David,  who  subdued  them,  ii 
completion  of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacol; 
should  rule  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii,  29,  30.  Tb< 
Idumeans  bore  this  subjection  with  great  im* 
patience ;  and  at  the  end  of  Solomooi  s  relQ 
HMied,  tfc»  Edomite.  v^  bad  besn  earned 
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trnJ^danng  iu»  ehUdbood,  iMvnoMl  into 
kif  own  conntiT,  w^rf  he  jproc ured  himt^lf 
to  be  acknowleJ^  l^Si  ^  King!  xi»  $2.  It 
if  probable,  koweTer,  that  he  reif  ned  only  in 
nsL  £dom ;  for  Gdom  south  of  Juoen  cooiiaoed 
nbject  u>  the  kinn  of  Judah,  till  the  reign  of 
Jehionin,  son  of  JehoshaphM^  again»t  whom 
k  rebelled,  3  Chron.  xxi,  o.  Jehoram  attacked 
Gdom,  bot  did  not  subdue  it.  Amaziah  king 
of  Jodah,  took  Petra,  killed  a  thousand  men, 
ud  compelled  ten  thousand  more  to  leap  from 
tbe  rock,  ixpon.  which  stood  the  city  oTPetra, 
3  Cbon.  zxT,  11,  12L  But  these  conquests 
Tov  oot  permanent.  Uuiah  took  Klath  on 
tkeRcd  Sea,  2  Kings  ziv,  S2;  but  Rezln,  king 
of  Syria,  retook  iL  Some  think  that  Esar- 
Ittddoo,  kine  of  Syria,  ravaged  this  country, 
fauah  jzi,  11-17;  xxxiv,  6.  Hokiemes  auo- 
dned  it,  as  well  as  other  nations  around  Judea, 
Jaditb  iii,  14.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem,  the  Idumeana  joined  him,  and  en- 
coun^him  to  rase  the  very  foundations  of 
^  citf.  This  cruelty  did  not  long  continue 
BBpuaisbaL  Fiye  years  after  the  taking  of 
Musalem,  Nebuchadnczaar  humbled  all  the 
rtates  around  Judea,  and  in  particular  Idumea. 
John  Hyicanua  entirely  conquered  the  Idu- 
itans,  whom  he  obUgiad  to  receive  circum- 
eiaea  and  the  law.  They  continued  subject 
to  the  later  kings  of  Judea  till  the  destruction 
of  Jenualem  by  the  Romans.  They  even  came 
tB  atsiit  that  city  when  besieged,  and  entered 
it  io  order  to  defeiKi  it.  However,  they  did 
Bot  amiiaue  there  till  it  was  taken,  but  return- 
ed iuo  Idumea  loaded  with  booty.  The  pro- 
9^pda  respecting  Edom  are  numerous  and 
>^Qf ;  and  the  present  state  of  the  country 
tt  deicribed  by  modem  travellers  has  given  so 
RDarkable  an  attestation  to  the  accuracy  of 
^r  fulfilment,  that  a  few  eitracta  from  oAr. 
K«tb'a  work,  in  which  this  is  pointed  out, 
■^be fitly  introduced:-- 
.  i  There  are  nunocroua  prophecies  respect- 
H  Uamea,  that  bear  a  literal  interpretation, 
Kwever  hyperbolical  they  may  appear.  "  My 
ivonl  ahafl  come  down  upon  Idumea,  and  iq>on 
^  p«|ple  of  my  curse,  to  judgment.  From 
fiBicratioo  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste, 
•me  ahaU  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever. 
Btt  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  nossess 
<:  the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwdl  in  it: 
tt|d  be  ahall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  con- 
^ion,  and  the  stones  of  emptiness.  They 
j|»Q  csU  the  nobka  thereof  to  the  kingdom ; 
nt  aoQe  shall  be  there,  and  all  her  princes 
*«U  be  nothing.  And  thorns  shall  come  up 
J^Wr  palac4;s,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the 
^(Rises  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  a  habitation 
■  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.  Seek  ye  out 
**J^  bocdc  of  the  Lord  and  read ;  no  one  of 
thoeahaU  foil,  none  shall  want  her  mate:  for 
■y  nooth  it  hath  commanded,  and  hia  Spirit 
jV^  gathered  them.  And  ha  hath  cast  the 
nbt thoji,  and  his  hand  hath  divided  it  unto 
g^  ^  Une;  they  ahall  possess  it  for  ever. 
j"&  geaecation  to  generation  shall  they  dwell 
WRm,"  ba.  zuiv,  &,  10-17.  "  I  have  awom 
^TkA^  saiih  the  Lord,  that  Boamh"  (the 
VMBg  or  foitifiad  atty)  "  shall  beeoma  a  doMt- 
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Ution,  a  rapioach,  a  waste,  and  a  cuzsa;  and 
all  the  cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  wastes. 
Lo,  I  will  make  thee  small,  among  the  Heathen, 
and  despised  among  men.  Thy  terribleneaa 
hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine  heart| 
0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  defls  of  the  rock, 
that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill :  thoufh 
thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  ina 
eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith 
the  Lord.  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation; 
every  one  that  goeth  by  shall  be  astonished, 
and  shall  hiss  at  all  the  plagues  thereof.  As 
in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord,  no 
man  aduill  abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son  of 
man  dwell  in  it,"  Jer.  zlix,  13-18.  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
upon  Edom,  and  will  cut  off  man  and  beast 
from  it,  and  I  will  make  it  desolate  from  To- 
man." '*  1  laid  the  mountains  of  Esau  and  his 
heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilder^ 
ness.  Whereas  Edom  saith,  We  are  impover- 
ished,  but  we  will  return  and  build  the  desolate 
places  j  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  They  shall 
ouild,  imt  I  will  throw  down ;  and  they  shall 
call  them,  The  border  of  wickedness,"  MaW 
chi  i,  3, 4. 

Is  there  any  country  once  inhabited  and 
opulent,  so  utterly  desolate  1  There  is,  and 
that  land  is  Idumea.  The  territory  of  the 
descendants  of  Esau  affords  as  miraculous  e 
demonstration  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scri^ 
tures  as  the  fate  of  the  cnildren  of  Israel.  A 
sinele  extract  from  the  Travels  of  Volney  will 
be  umnd  to  be  equally  Ulustrative  of  the  pro- 
phecy  and  of  the  fact:  "  This  country  has  not 
been  visited  by  any  traveller,  but  it  well  merits 
such  an  attention ;  for.  from  the  report  of  the 
Arabs  of  Bakir,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza, 
who  fireouently  go  to  Moan  and  Karak,  on  the 
road  of  the  pi^nms.  there  are,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  (Dead  Sea,)  within 
three  days' journey,  upward  of  thirty  ruined 
towns  absolutely  deserted.  Several  of  them 
have  large  edinces,  with  columns  that  may 
have  belonged  to  the  ancient  temples,  or  at 
least  to  Gnek  churches.  The  Arabs  som^ 
times  make  use  of  them  to  fold  their  cattle  in ; 
but  in  general  avoid  them  on  account  of  the 
enormous  scorpions  with  which  they  swarm. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  at  these  traces  of  an> 
cient  population,  when  we  recollect  that  this 
Vas  the  country  of  the  Nabatheans,  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  Idumeana, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Jews,  as 
apiMars  from  Josephus^  who  informs  us,  that 
on  the  forst  rumour  of  the  march  of  Titus 
against  Jerusalem,  thirty  thotisand  Idumeani 
instantly  assemUed,  and  threw  themselves  injto 
that  city  for  its  defence.  It  appears  that,  be 
aide  the  advantages  of  being  under  a  tolerably 
gfiod  government,  these  districts  enjoyed  a  con^ 
siderMdls  share  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and 
India,  which  increased  their  industry  and  pop» 
lation.  We  know  that  as  far  back  as  thi 
time  of  Solomon,  the  cities  of  Astioimi  Qabm 
(Esipn  Geber)  and  Ailah  (Eloth)  were  higfah 
mqnoMed  nnits.    Theea  towns  wen  litwM 
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en  the  adjacent  golf  of  the  Red  Sea,  wliere  we 
•tin  find  the  latter  yet  retaining  its  name,  and 
perhaps  the  former,  in  that  of  El  Akaba,  or 
'  the  end  of  the  sea.'  These  two  places  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bedouins,  who,  bein^  desti- 
tute of  a  nayy  and  commerce,  do  not  inhabit 
them.  But  the  pilerims  report  that  there  is  at 
El  Akaba  a  wretdied  fort.  The  Idumeans, 
from  whom  the  Jews  only  took  their  ports  at 
intervals,  must  have  found  in  them  a  great 
source  of  wealth  and  population.  It  even 
appears  that  the  Idumeans  riTalled  the  Tjrrians, 
who  also  possessed  a  town,  the  name  of  which 
is  unknown,  on  the  coast  of  Hedjaz,  in  the 
desert  of  Tih,  and  the  city  of  Faran,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  El-Tor,  which  senred  it  by  way  of 
}X)rt.  From  this  place  the  caravans  might 
reach  Palestine  and  Judea,  (through  Idumea^) 
in  eight  or  ten  days.  This  route,  which  is 
longer  than  that  m>m  Suez  to  Cairo,  is  in- 
finitely shorter  than  that  from  Aleppo  to  Bas- 
sorah."  ETidence,  which  mast  nave  been 
undesigned,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  par- 
tiality, and  which  no  illustration  can  strengthen, 
and  no  ingenuity  pervert,  is  thus  borne  to  the 
truth  of  the  most  wonderful  prophecies.  That 
the  Idumeans  were  a  populous  and  powerful 
iiation  long  posterior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
prophecies;  that  they  possessed  a  tolerably 
eood  government,  even  in  the  estimation  of 
Volney;  that  Idumea  contained  many  cities; 
and  these  cities  are  now  absolutely  deserted; 
and  that  their  ruins  swarm  with  enormous 
scorpions;  that  it  was  a  commercial  nation, 
and  possessed  highly  frequented  marts ;  that  it 
forms  a  shorter  route  than  the  ordinary  one  to 
India ;  and  yet  that  it  had  not  been  visited  by 
any  traveller ;  are  facts  all  recorded,  and  proved 
by  this  able  but  unconscious  commentator. 

3.  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Idumea. 
It  was  a  kingdom  previous  to  Israel,  having 
been  governed  first  oy  dukes  or  princes,  afiei^ 
waidlv  eight  successive  kings,  and  agkin  by 
dukes,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel,  Qen.  xxxvi,  31,  &c.  Its 
fertility  and  early  cultivation  are  implied  not 
only  in  the  blessings  of  Esau,  whose  dwelling 
was  to  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above;  but  also  in  the 
condition  proposed  by  Moses  to  the  Edomites, 
when  he  solicited  a  passage  ibr  the  IsraeKtef 
through  their  borders,  that  "they  would  not 
pass  through  the  fields  nor  through  the  vine- 
yards ;"  and  also  in  the  great  wealth,  especially 
m  the  multitudes  of  flocks  and  herds,  recorded 
as  possessed  by  an  individual  inhabitant  of  that 
country,  at  a  period,  in  all  probability  even 
more  remote.  Gen.  zxvii,  39;  Num.  xx,  17; 
Job  xlii,  12.  The  Idumeans  were,  without 
doubt,  both  an  opulent  and  a  powerful  people. 
They  often  contended  with  the  Israelites,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  their  other  enemies 
against  them.  In  the  reign  of  David  they  were 
indeed  subdued  and  greatly  oppressed,  and  many 
of  them  even  dispersed  throughout  the  neigh> 
bonring  countries,  particularly  Phenicia  and 
Egypt.  But  during  the  decline  of  the  king- 
don  of  Jndah,  and  tor  many  yean  previous  to 


its  extinction,  they  eneroached  mwn  the  tani* 
tories  of  the  Jews,  and  extended  their  dominioB 
over  the  south-western  part  of  Judea. 

4.  There  is  a  prediction  which,  being  peco* 
liaxly  remarkable  as  applicable  to  Idumea,  and 
beannff  reference  to  a  eireumstance  explans^ 
tory  oithe  difficulty  of  access  to  any  knowledge 
respecting  it.  is  entitled,  in  the  first  initaaoe, 
to  notice :  '*  None  ahallpass  through  it  for  enr 
and  ever.    I  will  cut  on  from  Mount  8eir  him 
that  passeth  out,  and  him  that  retumeth,"  In. 
xxxiv,  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxv,  7.    The  ancient  gmt- 
ness  of  Idumea  must,  in  no  small  degree,  hare 
resulted  from  its  commerce.    Bordering  witk 
Arabia  on  the  east,  and  Eeypt  on  the  sootb* 
west,  and  forming  from  north  to  south  the  most 
direct  and  most  commodious  channel  of  oom* 
munication  between  Jerusalem  and  her  depend* 
encies  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  between  Syna 
and  India,  through  the  continuous  valleys  of 
EI  Ghor,  and  El  Araba,  which  terminated  oa 
the  one  extremity  at  the  borders  of  Judea,  and 
on  the  other  at  6lath  and  Ezion  Geber  on  the 
Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  Idumea  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  the  emporium  of  the  com* 
merce  of  the  east.     A  Roman  road  passed 
directly  through   Idumea,  fhrni  Jerusalem  to 
Akaba,  and  another  from  Akaba  to  Moab ;  aad 
when  these  roads  were  made,  at  a  time  long 
posterior  to  the  date  of  the  predictions,  tk 
conception  could  not  have  been  formed,  or  held 
credible  by  man,  that  the  period  would  ever 
arrive  when  none  would  pass  through  it.  Abovt 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  pro* 
phecy,  Strabo  relates  that  many  Romans  aod 
other  foreigners  were  found  a1%Petra  by  ha 
friend  Athenodorus,  the  philosopher,  who  visit- 
ed it.    The  prediction  is  yet  more  surprising 
when  viewed    in   conjunction  with    anoibff. 
which  implies  that  travellers  would  "  pass  bv" 
Idumea :   *'  Every  one  that  goeth  by  shall  w 
astonished."    And  the  Hadj  routes  (routes  of 
the  pilgrims^  from  Damascus  and  from  Cairo 
to  Mecca,  tne  one  on  the  east  and  the  other 
towards  tne  south  of  Idumea,  along  the  whole 
of  its  extent,  go  by  it,  or  touch  partially  on  its 
borders,  without  passing  through  it.     The  trotli 
of  the  prophecy,  though  hemmed  in  thus  by 
apparent   impossibilities    and    controdictions, 
and  with  extreme  probability  of  its  fallocy  ifl 
every  view  that  could  have  been  visible  to  man, 
may  yet  be  tried. 

5.  "  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation.  From  ge- 
neration to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste,"  ac. 
Judea,  AmmoUj  and  Moab,  exhibit  so  sbon- 
dantly  the  remains  and  the  means  of  an  exube* 
rant  fertility,  that  the  wonder  arises  in  the 
reflecting  mind,  how  the  barbarity  of  man  eouJd 
have  so  effectuidly  counteracted  for  so  mary 
generations  the  prodi^ity  of  nature.  Bat 
such  is  Edom's  desolation,  that  the  first  senti- 
ment of  astonishment  on  the  contemplation  of 
it  is,  how  a  wide  extended  region,  now  direr^ 
sified  by  the  strongest  features  of  desert  wild- 
ness,  could  ever  have  been  adorned  with  cities, 
or  tenanted  for  ages  by  a  powerful  and  opuleat 
people.  Its  present  aspect  would  belie  itt 
ancient  history,  were  not  that  history  coiTob»> 
rated  by  '*  the  many  vestiges  of  fbnnsr  caltiv»> 
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tm,"  bf  the  noMiM  of  wafls  and  pmd  roads, 
ud  bj  iIm  nuiit  of  cities  still  fuiiBting'  in  this 
niofid  ooootry.  Tho  total  esssatioa  of  its 
eoouaote;  the  aitificial  irrigation  of  its  tsI- 
kp  wbdij  neglected ;  the  destmction  of  all 
t»  ekiea,  end  Uie  continued  spoilation  of  the 
emmtiT  bjr  the  Aiabs,  while  aught  remained 
tbt  ther  could  destroy ;  the  permanent  ex- 
pofuic,  for  ages,  of  the  soil  unsneltered  by  its 
indent  grofee,  and  unprotected  by  any  eover- 
io;  firom  the  eooiching  raya  of  the  sun ;  the 
mobitrocted  encroaGhmenU  of  the  desert,  and 
of  thi  drifted  sands  from  the  borders  of  the 
Bed  Sea ;  the  consequent  absorption  of  the 
viter  of  the  fringe  and  streamlets  durinc 
aaimer,— ere  aauaes  which  have  all  combined 
iitfir  baneful  operation  in  rendering  Edom 
"moctdesoUue,  the  desolation  of  desolations." 
Tolney's  account  is  sufficiently  deeeripiiTe  of 
tbe  desolation  which  now  reigns  OTer  Idumea; 
ud  the  infcrmation  which  &etzen  derired  at 
^nisalem  respecting  it  is  of  similar  import. 
He  was  told,  that  at  the  distance  of  two  daya' 
journey  and  a  half  from  Hebron,  he  would  mid 
cooiidereble  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abde, 
and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  journev  he  would 
Me  DO  place  of  habitation ;  he  would  meet  only 
with  a  few  tribea  of  wandering  Arabs.  From 
da  borders  of  Edom,  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles beheld  a  boundless  extent  of  desert  wiew, 
which  they  had  hardly  ewer  aeen  equoJled  for 
sogolarityand  j^andeur.  And  the  following 
^nct,  descriptire  of  what  Burckhaidt  actu- 
%  witnessed  in  the  different  parU  of  Edom, 
noQot  be  more  graphically  abbreriated  than 
n  the  words  of  the  prophet  Of  its  eastern 
hoondary,  and  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Arabia 
rarea,  strictly  so  called,  Burckhardt  writes: 
u  might,  with  truth,  be  called  Petrea,  not 
oi>lr  on  account  of  its  rocky  mountains,  but  also 
«  UK  derated  plain  already  deecribed,  which  is 
K  moch  GOTered  with  stones,  especially  flinU, 
u«  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a 
<ooy  desert,  althoi^h  auaceptibfe  of  culture ; 
nmaay  places  it  is  orergrown  with  wild  heriis, 
ttd  mast  once  bawe  been  thickly  inhabited ;  for 
uie  traces  of  many  towns  and  villages  are  met 
2^  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadj  road  between 
^uan  and  Akaba,  as  well  as  between  Maan  and 
ue  plains  of  the  Hauran,  in  which  direction 
m  also  many  springs.  At  present  all  this 
^■notry  is  a  desert,  and  Maan  (Teman)  is  the 
oBly  inhabited  place  in  it :  *  I  will  stretch  out 
ay  hand  against  thee,  O  Mount  Seir,  and  will 
w  thee  most  desolate.  I  will  stretch  out  my 
vod  upon  Edom,  and  will  make  it  desolate 
«»n  Teman.' "  In  the  interior  of  Idumea, 
*here  the  ruins  of  some  of  its  ancient  cities 
>R  ttill  Tisible,  and  in  the  extensive  valley 
Tueh  reaches  from  the  Red  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
I*  •ppearance  of  which  must  now  be  totally 
JJd  ladly  changed  from  what  it  was,  "  the 
™e  l^ain  presented  to  the  view  an  expanse 
pfshiftine  sands,  whose  surface  was  broken  by 
'"^^nerable  undulations  and  low  hills.  The 
J^^Wcars  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
wst^theRed  Sea,  by  the  southern  winds; 
2^the  Arabs  tokl  me  that  the  valleys  con* 
"^  ^  present  the  same  appearance  beyond 


tha  latiloda  of  Wady  Moosa.  In  some  paito 
of  the  Valley  the  sanid  is  very  deep,  and  there 
ia  not  iba  alighteat  appearance  of  a  road, 
or  of  any  wont  of  human  art.  A  few  trees 
grow  among  the  sand  hills,  but  the  denth  of 
sand  preeluiwa  all  vegetation  of  herbage."  '*  If 
crape  gatherers  come  to  thee,  would  not  they 
wave  some  gleaning  grapes  1  If  thieves  by 
night,  they  will  des£oy  till  they  have  enough ; 
but  I  have  made  Esau  bare.  Edom  shall  m  a 
deaolaie  wilderness."  "  On  ascending  the  west- 
em  plain,"  continues  Mr.  Burckhardt,  "  on  a 
higher  level  than  that  of 'Arabia,  we  had  before 
ua  an  immense  eoqMnse  of  dreary  country,  en- 
tirely covered  witn  black  flints,  with  here  and 
there  aome  hilly  ehain  rising  from  the  plain." 
"  I  will  stretch  out  upon  loumea  the  Ime  of 
confusion,  and  the  stones  of  emptiness."  8oeh 
is  the  present  desolate  aspect  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  of  ancient  times !  So 
viaiblr  even  now  does  the  withering  curse  of  an 
offenoed  God  rest  upon  it ! 

EGO,  C3^d,  Deut.  xxii,  6 ;  Job  xxxix,  14 ; 
Isaiah  x^  14 ;  lix,  5 ;  w#y,  Luke  xi,  IS.  Elggs 
are  considered  as  a  very  ^at  delicacy  in  the 
east,  and  are  served  up  with  fish  and  honey  at 
their  entertainments.  As  a  desirable  article  of 
food,  the  effg  is  mentioned,  Luke  xi,  13 :  "If 
a  son  ask  mr  an  eeg,  will  his  fhther  offer  him 
a  scorpion  1"  It  nas  been  remarked  that  the 
body  of  the  scorpion  is  very  like  an  egg,  as  its 
head  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  especially  if 
it  be  of  the  white  kind,  which  is  the  firat  species 
mentioned  by  ^lian,  Avicenna,  and  others. 
Bochart  has  produced  testimonies  to  prove  that 
the  aeorpiona  in  Judea  were  about  the  bigness 
of  an  egg.  So  the  similitude  is  preserve  be- 
tween the  thing  asked,  and  the  thing  given. 

EGLON,  a  King  of  Moab,  who  oppressed 
the  Israelitea.  and  waa  slain  by  Ehud,  Judges 
ill,  14,  31.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  of  the  kings  of  Moab,  as  Abimelech 
was  of  the  Philistines. 

EGYPT,  a  country  of  Africa,  called  also  in 
the  EUbrew  Scriptures  the  land  of  Mizraira, 
and  the  land  of  Ham ;  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
Masr  and  Misr;  and  by  the  native  Egjrptians, 
Chemi,  or  the  land  of  Ham.  Mr.  Fabcr  derives 
the  name  from  Ai-Cai)ht,  or  the  land  of  the 
Gaphtorim;  fVom  which,  also,  the  modem 
Egyptians  derive  their  name  of  Cophts.  Egypt 
was  fint  peopled  after  the  deluge  by  Mizraim, 
or  Mizr,  the  son  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  aame  with  Menes,  recorded  in  Egyptian 
history  as  the  fint  king.  Every  thing  relating 
to  the  subsequent  history  and  condition  of  this 
country,  for  many  ages,  is  involved  in  fable. 
Nor  have  we  any  clear  information  from  Hea- 
then writere,  until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
son  Cambyses,  when  the  line  of  ifs^ptian  prin- 
ces ceased  m  agreement  with  prophecies  to  that 
effecL  Manetno,  the  Egyptian  historian,  has 
given  a  list  of  thirty  dynasties,  which,  if  suc- 
cessive, make  a  period  of  five  thousand  three 
hundred  years  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  or 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 

San  more  than  the  real  time,  according  to  the 
osatc  chronology.    But  this  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  which  has,  nevertheless,  been  appeal* 
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•d  to  by  infidfll  writers,  a«  aiitlK>rity  a^untt  iIm 
veracity  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  truth  is. 
that  this  pretended  succession  of  princes,  if  all 
of  them  can  be  supposed  to  hare  existed  at  all, 
eonstituted  several  distinct  dynasties,  ruiine  in 
different  cities  at  the  same  time;  thus  these 
were  the  kingdoms  of  Thebes,  Thm,  Memphis, 
and  Tanis.    See  WaiTiNa 

2.  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  Egypt  re- 
nowned for  learning;  for  he  was  instructed 
'*  in  all  its  wisdom  \"  and  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
mendations of  Solomon,  at  a  later  period,  that 
he  excelled  in  knowledge  ''  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt."  Astronomy,  which  proba- 
bly, like  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  comprehended 
also  judicial  astrology,  physics,  agriculture, 
pri^rudence,  medicine,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  were  the  principal  sciences 
and  arts;  to  which  were  added,  and  that  by 
their  wisest  men,  the  study  of  divination, 
ma^c,  and  enchantments.  They  had  also 
their  consulters  with  familiar  spirits,  and  necro- 
mancers, those  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have, 
intercourse  with  the  infemsl  deities,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  delivered  responses  to 
inquirers.  Of  all  this  knowledge,  eood  and 
evil,  and  of  a  monstrous  system  of  idolatry, 
Egypt  was  the  polluted  fountain  to  the  sur- 
rounding  nations ;  but  in  that  country  itself  it 
appears  to  have  degenerated  into  the  most  ab- 
surd and  debased  forms.  Among  nations  who 
are  not  blessed  by  divine  revelation,  the  lumi- 
naries of  heaven  are  the  first  objects  of  wor- 
ship. Diodorus  Siculus,  mentioning  the  Esyp- 
tians,  informs  us,  that  "  the  first  men,  looking 
up  to  the  world  above  them,  and,  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  nature  of  the  universe,  sup- 
posed the  sun  and  moon  to  be  the  principal  and 
eternal  gods."  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
natural  superstition  of  mankind,  we  can  trace 
in  the  annals  of  the  west,  as  well  as  of  the  east ; 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  as 
well  as  of  the  old.  The  sun  and  moon,  under  the 
names  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  were  the  chief  ob- 
iects  of  adoration  among  the  Egyptians.  But 
the  earliest  times  had  a  purer  iaitn.  The  fbl- 
lowing  inscription,  engraven  in  hieroglyphics 
in  the  temple  of  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva, 
conveys  the  most  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity 
which  unenlightened  reason  could  form:  "I 
am  that  which  is,  was,  and  shall  be :  no  mortal 
hath  lifted  up  my  veil:  the  offspring  of  my 
power  is  the  sun."  A  similar  inscription  still 
remains  at  Capua,  on  the  temple  of  Isis :  "Thou 
art  one.  and  from  thee  all  things  proceed." 
Plutarch  also  informs  us,  that  the  innabitants 
of  Thebais  worshipped  only  the  immortal  and 
supreme  God,  whom  they  called  Eneph.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Eleyptian  cosmogony,  all  things 
sprung  from  aikirj  or  night,  oy  which  they 
denotra  the  darkness  of  chaos  before  the  crea- 
tion. Sancboniathon  rolates,  that,  "  from  the 
breath  of  gods  and  the  void  were  mortals  crea- 
ted." This  theology  differs  little  from  that  of 
Moses,  who  says,  "  The  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void ;  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
tlie  deep;  and  the  Spirit  of  Gkid  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  watect." 


3.  A  sopcntitioiis  reverenee  ibr  eeitaiii  sol* 
mals,  as  propitious  or  hurtfid  to  the  humsi 
race,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.    Tin 
oow  has  been  venerated  in  India  from  the  moit 
remote  antiquity.    The  seipent  has  been  the 
object  of  religious  respect  to  one  half  of  the 
nations  of  iSb  known  world.    The  Romani 
had  sacred  animals,  which  thev  kept  in  their 
temples,  and  distinguished  witn  peculiar  b(y> 
nours.     We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised 
that  a  nation  so  superstitious  as  the  EWpiian 
should  honour,  with  peculiar  marks  ofrenxcc, 
the  ichneumon,  the  ibis,  the  dof ,  the  falcon, 
the  wolf,  and  the  crocodile.    These  they  en- 
tertained at  great   expense,  and  with  mudi 
ma^ficenoe.    Lands  were  set  *Bpart  ibr  their 
maintenance ;  persons  of  the  highest  rank  weit 
employed  in  feeding  and  attending  them ;  rich 
eaxpets  were  spread  in  their  apartments;  and 
the  pomp  at  their  fimerals  corresponded  to  the 
profusion   and   luxury  which   attended   them 
while  alive.    What  chiefly  tended  to  faroor 
the  progress  of  animal  worship  in  Egypt,  wat 
the  language  of  hieroglyphics.    In  tne  hiero- 
glyphio  inscriptions  on  their  temples,  and  pub- 
Ec  edifices,  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  were 
the  symbols  of  the  gods  whom  tney  worship 
ped.    In  the  midst  ofinnumerable  superstitions, 
the  theology  of  Egypt  contained  the  two  great 
principles  of  religion,  the  existence  of  a  sq" 
preme  Being,  an(rthe  immortality  of  the  seal. 
The  first  is  proved  by  the  inscription  on  the 
temple  of  Minerva;  the  second,  by  the  care 
with  which  dead  bodies  were  embalmed,  and 
the  prayer  recited  at  the  hour  of  death,  hy  ao 
Egyptian,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  receiTed 
to  the  presence  of  the  deities. 

4.  The  opulence  of  Egypt  was  for  ages  in- 
creased by  the  large  share  it  had  in  the  com- 
merce with  the  east;  by  its  own  favourable 
position,  making  it  the  connecting  link  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  eastern  and  western 
nations ;  and  especially  by  its  own  remaricabte 
fertility,  particularly  in  com,  so  that  it  was,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  the  ^anary  of  the  woiW. 
Its  extraordinary  fertility  was  owing  to  thfl 
periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile;  uid  suffi- 
cient proofe  of  the  ancient  accounts  which  wfl 
have  of  its  productiveness  are  afforded  to  thi4 
day.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowctt  has  given  a  sU-ik- 
ing  example  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  clgypt,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Gen^ 
sis  xli,  47:  ''^The  earth  brought  forth  by  hand- 
fuls."  "I  picked  up  at  random,"  says  Mr, 
Jowett,  **  a  few  staUcs  out  of  the  thick  corn 
fields.  We  counted  the  number  of  staSki 
which  sprouted  from  single  mins  of  seed] 
carefully  pulling  to  pieces  each  root,  in  ordei 
to  see  that  it  was  but  one  plant.  The  first  had 
seven  stalks,  the  next  three,  the  next  nine 
then  eighteen,  then  fourteen.  Each  stalk  woold 
have  been  an  ear. 

5.  The  architecture  of  the  early  E^yptian^ 
at  least  that  of  their  cities  and  dwelhngs,  wai 
rude  and  simple:  they  could  indeed  boast  of 
little  in  either  external  elegance  or  interna] 
comfort,  since  Herodotus  informs  us  that  me^ 
and  beasts  lived  together.  The  materials  ol 
their  structure  were  bricks  of  day,  bound  to 
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gtfker  vkk  ekopped  Btraw,  and  baked  in  tbe  t 
no.  Soeli  were  the  bricks  which  the  Itred-  j 
iles  we  employed  in  making,  and  of  which  . 
(he  chia  of  Pithom  and  Rameses  were  built.  ' 
Tlieir  eomposttion  was  necessarily  perishable,  I 
Bad  ezpUins  why  it  is  that  no  remains  of  the 
udent  cities  of  Eeypt  are  to  be  found.  They  | 
vodd  indeed  last  longer  in  the  dry  climate  of 
this  country  than  in  an  v  other ;  but  eren  here 
iky  most  gradually  decay  and  crumble  to 
doA,  and  Uw  eities  so  constructed  become 
itta|».  Of  precisely  the  same  materials  are 
tbe  Tillages  of  Egjpt  built  at  this  day.  **  Yil- 
^  afUr  Tillage^"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  speaking 
sT  Teotyra,  **  built  or  unbumt  brick,  crumbling 
into  niins,  and  girin?  place  to  new  habitations, 
htyt  raised  the  eaitn,  in  tome  parts,  neariy  to 
the  leTd  of  the  summit  of  the  temple.  In 
«very  part  of  Egypt,  we  find  the  towns  built  in 
this  minner,  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  mb- 
^  of  the  former  habitations.  The  ezpres- 
n«  in  Jeremiah  zxx,  18,  literally  applies  to 
Eg^K  in  the  meanest  aense :  '  The  city  shall  be 
baOded  upon  her  OMrn  heap.*  And  tlie  expres- 
aoe  in  Job  XT,  28,  mi?ht  be  illustrated  by  many 
of  these  deserted  horeb :  '  He  dwelleth  m  deso- 
^'  citioi,  and  in  houses  which  no  man  inhabits 
tth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.'  Still 
more  touching  ia  the  allusion,  in  Job  ir,  19, 
'^  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are  fitly 
fnnpared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials, 
M  upon  the  heap  of  similar  dwelling-places, 
Mv  reduced  to  rubbish:  'How  much  less  in 
ibem  ihat  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  (bund- 
ttJra  is  in  the  dust  !"• 

6  The  rolendid  temples  of  Egypt  were  not 
nili,  in  all  probability,  till  after  the  time  of 
B^^ttnaon;  for  the  recent  ])rogres8  made  in  the 
<^«fp^ng  of  hieroglyphics  has  disappointed 
^  antiquaries  as  to  the  antiauitT  or  these 
^ndous  fabrics.  It  is  well  obsenred  by 
Dr.  Shuddbrd,  that  temples  made  no  gi"cst 
%ore  in  Homer's  time.  If  they  had,  he  would 
J*  Ijaye  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
amnios  on  so  grand  a  subiect,  aa  Yir^l  has 
^  in  his  description  of  tne  temple  buih  by 
^  at  Carthage.  The  first  Heathen  temples 
*^  probably  nothing  more  than  mean  build- 
1^  which  serred  merely  as  a  shelter  from 
J«  weather ;  of  which  kind  was,  probably,  the 
^  of  the  Philistine  jgod  Daffon.  But  when 
Hie  &me  of  Solomon?  temple  had  reached 
w  countries,  it  excited  them  to  imitate  its 
^ndour;  and  nation  Tied  with  nation  in  the 
micttires  erected  to  their  sereral  deities.  All 
*ne,  however,  outdone,  at  least  in  massiTe- 
"ew  and  durability,  by  the  Egyptians;  the 
"whitectTiral  design  of  whose  temples,  as  well 
*^  of  the  Gmcian  edifices,  was  borrowed 
»wn  (he  stems  and  branches  of  the  growe 
•eaples. 

T  It  appears  to  be  an  unfounded  notion,  that 
^  pyramids  were  built  by  the  Israelites :  they 
J«J  pwhaWy,  Mr.  Faber  thinks,  the  work  of 
•5 "  Sh^herds,"  or  Cushite  inraders,  who,  at 
J°««rf7  period,  held  possession  of  Ejjypt  fbr 
g^fandred  and  sixty  years,  and  reduced  the 
"67t*M»  to  bondage,  so  that  *•  a  shepherd 
•■•  Ml  •*M«mittation    to   the  Egyptians"  *^ 
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JoaepVs  time.  The  laraeliies  laboored  in  auh 
king  bricks,  not  in  forming  stones  such  aa  tlv 
pyramids  are  constructed  with :  and  a  ^laasage 
m  Mr.  Jowett's  **  Researehes,'^  before  referred 
to,  will  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  their  hi»* 
torw.  Mr.  Jowett  saw  at  one  place  the  people 
maiking  bricka,  with  straw  cut  into  smaU 
pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clav,  to  bind  it. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  willages  built  of  these 
briclra  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the  case, 
the  roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws, 
extremely  offensiTe  to  the  eyes  in  a  high  wind. 
They  were,  in  fact,  engaged  exactly  as  the 
Israelites  used  to  be,  making  bricks  With  straw; 
and  for  a  similar  purpose,  to  build  extensiTe 
granaries  for  the  bashaw ;  *'  treasure-cities  for 
Fharaoh."  The  same  intelligent  missionary 
also  obaerres :  *'  The  mollems  transact  busi- 
ness between  the  bashaw  and  the  peasants. 
He  punishes  them  if  the  peasants  prore  that 
they  oppress ;  and  yet  he  requires  irom  them 
that  the  work  of  those  who  are  under  them  shall 
be  ftilfilled.  Th^  strikingly  illustrate  the  case 
of  the  oflkers  placed  by  the  Egyiitian  task- 
masters ower  the  children  of  Israel;  and,  like 
theirs,  the  moOems  often  find  their  case  is  ewil, 
Exodus  r." 

8.  It  is  not  necessary  to  so  orer  those  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  history  wnich  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament  The  prophecies  respecting 
this  haughty  and  idolatrous  kin^om,  utterea 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  whrti  it  was  in  the 
height  of  its  splendour  and  prosperity,  were 
ftilmled  in  the  terrible  inrasions  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cambyses,  and  the  Persian  monarchs. 
It  comes,  howewer,  again  into  an  interesting 
eonnection  with  the  Jewish  historjr  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  inwaded  it  as  a 
Persian  dependence.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  hatred  of  the  Eg)n)tians  toward  their  op- 
pressors, that  they  hailed  the  approach  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  threw  open  their  cities  to 
reoeiTe  them.  Alexander,  merciless  as  he  was 
to  those  who  opposed  his  progress  or  authority, 
knew  how  to  requite  those  who  were  devoted 
to  his  interests;  and  the  Egyptians,  for  many 
centuries  afterward,  had  reason  to  recollect 
with  gratitude  his  protection  and  foresight.  It 
was  he  who  discerned  the  local  adrantages  of 
the  spot  on  which  the  city  bearing  his  name 
afterward  stood,  who  projected  the  plan  of  the 
town,  superintended  its  erection,  endowed  U 
with  many  priwileges,  and  peopled  it  with 
colonies  drawn  from  other  places  for  the  pur- 
pose, chiefly  Ghveks.  But,  together  with  these, 
and  the  most  fitroured  of  all,  were  the  Jews, 
who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  the  same  ciril  rights  and  liberties  as  the 
Macedonians  themselres.  Kindness  shown  to 
the  people  of  Israel  has  nerer,  in  the  prori- 
dence  of  Gbd,  brought  eril  on  any  country; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  eneoo- 
ragement  giren  to  this  enterprising  and  com^ 
mercial  people,  assisted  very  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  new  city,  which  soon  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  centre  of 
commerce,  of  science,  and  the  arts,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  considerable  cities  bi 
the  worid.    Egypt,  indeed,  was  about  to  set 
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hitt«r  days;  and,  durinj^  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies,  enjoyed  again,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  something  of  its  former  renown 
for  leammg  and  power.  It  formed,  during 
this  period,  and  before  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  iComan  empire  toward  the  termination  of 
these  years,  one  of  the  only  two  ancient  king- 
doms which  had  sunrived  tiie  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires:  the 
other  was  the  Syrian,  where  the  Seleucidas, 
another  family  of  one  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, reignea ;  who,  having  subdued  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace,  annexed  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  and  there  remained  out  of  the  four 
kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  of  Alexander 
was  divided  these  two  only ;  distinguished,  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel,  by  the  titles 
of  tne  kings  or  kin^oms  of  the  north  and  the 
south. 

9.  Under  the  reien  of  the  three  first  Ptole- 
mies, the  state  of  me  Jews  was  exceedingly 
prosperous.  They  were  in  high  favour,  and 
contmued  to  enioy  all  the  advantages  confei^ 
red  upon  them  oy  Alexander.  Judea  was,  in 
fact,  at  this  time,  a  privileged  province  of 
Ej^pt ;  the  Jews  being  governed  by  their  own 
high  priest,  on  paying  a  tribute  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  the  fifth  of  the  race,  it  was  taken  by  An- 
tiochus,  king"  of  Syria;  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  fresn  sufierines  and  persecutions;  for 
although  this  Antiocfius,  who  was  the  one 
surnamed  the  Great,  was  a  mild  and  generous 
prince,  and  behaved  favourably  towanl  them, 
their  troubles  began  at  his  death;  his  succes- 
sor. Seleucus,  oppressing  them  with  taxes ; 
ana  the  next  was  the  monster,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  whose  impieties  and  cruelties  are 
recorded  in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  But 
still,  in  Egyptj  the  Jews  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  privileges,  so  late  as  the  reign 
or  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  called  Philometor,  who 
committed  the  charge  of  his  affairs  to  two 
Jews,  Onias  and  Uositheus ;  the  former  of 
whom  obtained  pennission  to  build  a  temple 
at  Heliopolis.  The  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty into  Egypt  is  mentioned  under  the  article 
Alexandru. 

10.  The  prophecies  respecting  Ecypt  in  the 
Old  Testament  have  had  a  wonaemd  fulfil- 
ment The  knowledge  of  aU  its  greatness  and 
clory  deterred  not  the  Jewish  prophets  from 
aedaring,  that  Egypt  would  become  "  a  base 
kingdom,  and  never  exalt  itself  any  more 
among  the  nations."  And  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  every  prophecy  affords  as  clear  a  de- 
monstration as  can  possibly  be  given^  that 
each  and  all  of  them  are  the  dictates  of  inspi- 
ration. Egypt  was  the  theme  of  many  pro- 
phecies, whicn  were  fulfilled  in  ancient  times ; 
and  it  bears  to  the  present  day,  as  it  has  borne 
throughout  many  ages,  every  mark  with  which 
prophecy  h>.id  stamped  its  destiny :  "  They 
shall  be  a  base  kin^om.  It  shall  be  the  basest 
of  kingdoms.  Neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any 
more  among  the  nations:  for  I  wUl  i^iminUh 
them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the 
nationi.  The  pride  of  her  power  shall  come 
down ;  and  they  shall  be  desolate  in  the  midst 


of  the  oonntries  that  are  dwolafe  ^  and  Imi 
cities  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  that  an 
wasted.  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  dees- 
late,  and  the  country  shall  be  desolate  of  thst 
whereof  it  was  full.  I  will  sell  the  land  infe 
the  hand  of  the  wicked.  I  will  make  the  lead 
waste  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  of 
strangers.  I  the  Lord  have  qx>ken  it  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
~  ?t,"  Esek.  XXX,  5,  7, 13, 13.  "  The  scqXie 
01  ulgypt  shall  depart  away,"  Zech.  x,  11. 

11.  Egypt  became  entuely  subject   to  tk 
Persians  a!oout  three  hundred  and  fifty  yein* 
previous  to  the  Christian  sra.  ^  It  was  af^* 
ward  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and  wm 

fovemed  by  the  Ptolemies  for  the  space  of  two 
undred  and  ninety-four  years ;  until,  abool 
B.  C.  30,  it  became  a  province  of  the  Romas 
empire.  It  continued  long  in  subjection  to  tk 
lUnnans, — tributary  first  to  Rome,  and  tSia- 
ward  to  Constantinople.  It  was  transferred, 
A.  D.  641,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Saraoeos 
In  1250  the  Mamelukes  deposed  their  rules^ 
and  usurped  the  command  ot  Egypt  A  mode 
of  government,  the  most  singular  aind  surpri* 
sing  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  was  establiaaed 
and  maintained.  Ead^  successive  ruler  wit 
raised  to  supreme  authority,  from  being  t 
stranger  and  a  slave.  No  son  of  the  former 
ruler,  no  native  of  Egypt,  succeeded  to  tk 
sovereignty ;  but  a  chief  was  chosen  finoa 
among  a  new  race  of  imported  slaves.  Wko 
Egypt  became  tributary  to  the  Turks  in  1517, 
tin  Mamelukes  retained  much  of  their  pov* 
er ;  and  every  pasha  was  an  oppressor  and  i 
stranger.  Ihiring  all  these  ages,  every  at* 
tempt  to  emancipate  the  country,  or  to  create 
a  prince  of  the  land  of  Elgypt,  has  proved 
abortive,  and  has  often  been  taial  to  the  aipi> 
rant  Though  the  facts  relative  to  Egypt  fons 
too  prominent  a  feature  in  the  history  of  tk 
world  to  admit  of  contradiction  or  doubt,  yet 
the  description  of  the  fate  of  that  country,  aod 
of  the  form  of  its  government,  may  be  lefk, 
says  Keith,  to  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
authority  no  infidel  will  question,  and  whoa 
no  man  can  accuse^  of  adapting  their  descrip* 
tions  to  the  predictions  of  the  event  Yolney 
and  Gibbon  ax%  our  witnesses  of  the  facts: 
"  Such  is  the  state  of  Egypt  Deprived,  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago,  of  ner  natural  proprietors, 
she  has  seen  her  fbrtUe  fields  successively  a 
prey  to  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Greorgpana 
and,  at  length,  the  race  of  Tartars  distingiiished 
by  the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks.  The  Aiame> 
Ituces,  purchased  as  slaves,  and  introduced  as 
soldiers,  soon  usurped  the  power  and  elected  a 
leader.  If  their  first  establishment  was  a  sin- 
gular event,  their  continuance  is  not  less 
extraordinary.  They  are  replaced  by  slaves 
brought  from  their  original  country.  The  sys- 
tem of  oppression  is  methodical.  Every  thing 
the  traveller  sees  or  hears  reminds  him  ne  is  in 
the  country  of  slavery  and  tyranny."  "A 
more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  bs 
devised  than  that  which  condemna  the  natives 
of  a  country  to  perpetual  servitude,  under  tk 
arbitrary  domimon  of  strangers  and  slaves 
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Tet  foch  iiM  been  Uie  state  of  Egypt  above 
Iw  haiidred  T^an.    The  most  Uluatnoua  buI- 
taof  of  the  Baharite  and  Boreite  dynaetiea 
veretlKmselTes  promoted  from  the  Tartar  and 
Cirunian  bonds ;    and   the  foui^axul-twenty 
befs,  or  military  duels,  hare  ever  been  sue- 
ended,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  serranta." 
These  are  the  words  of  Yolney  and  of  Gibbon; 
tnd  vhat  did  the  ancient  prophets  foretel  1—"  I 
till  lay  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
\y  the  hands  of  siran^en,    I  the  Lord  hare 
spoken  it.    And  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prinoe 
,61  the  land  of  Egypt.    The  sceptre  of  Egypt 
ihall  depart  away."      The   prophecy  adds: 
'They  Efiall  be  a  base  kingdom :  it  shall  be 
the  basest  of  kingdoms."    After  the  lapse  of 
two  thousand  and  four  hundred 'years  from  the 
date  of  this  prophecy,  a  scoffer  at  religion,  but 
u  eye  witness  of  tne  facts,  thus  describes  the 
idf-same  spot:   "In  Egypt,"    says  Volney, 
"there  is  no  middle   class,  neither  nobility. 
ejergy,  merchants,  landholders.    A  universal 
sir  of  misery,  manilest  in  all   the  traveller 
neeu,  points  out  to  him  the  rapacity  of  op- 
pression, and    the   distrust    attendant   upon 
iiaTery.     The   profound    ignorance   of    the 
inhabitants  equally  prevents  them  from  per- 
ttivin§  the  causes  of  their  evils,  or  applying 
the  necessary  remedies.       I^orance,  di6(used 
^gh  eveiy  class,  extends  its  effects  to  every 
^ies  of  moral    and   j^hysical   knowledge. 
Nothing  is  talked  of  but  intestine  troubles,  3ie 
Public  misery,  pecuniary  extortions,  bastina- 
^  and  murders.     Justice  herself  puts  to 
<*ttth  without   formality."      Other  travellers 
^ribe  the  most  execrable  vices  as  common, 
^  represent  the  moral  character  of  the  peo- 
F  Bs  corrupted  to  the  core.    As  a  token  of 
the  desolation  of  the  country,  mud- walled  cot- 
^  are  now  the  only  habitations  where  the 
!^i  of  temples  and  palaces  abound.    Egypt 
niornmnded  by  the  dominions  of  the  T^irks 
ud  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  prophecy  is  literally 
^  vhich  marked  it  in  the  midst  of  desola- 
ijMi:  "  They  shaU  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of 
the  countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities 
■°^  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  that  are 
^Sjted."    The  systematic  oppression,  extor- 
tion, and  plunder,  which  have  so  long  pre- 
^^1  and  the  price  paid  for  his  authority  and 
P^er  by  everv  Turkish  pasha,  have  rendered 
^  cwntry  **  desolate  of  that  whereof  it  was 
^'^  and  still  show  both   how  it  has   been 
.  ytsted  by  the  hands  of  strangers  "  and  how 
a  has  been  '*  soM  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked." 
^.  Egypt  has,  indeed,  lately  somewhat  risen, 
^'^  iu  present  spirited  but  despotic  pasha,  to 
(kP*^  of  importance  and  commerce.     But 
£?^  i>  still  a  stranger  J  and  the  dominion 
■  breign.     Nor  is  there  any  thing   like  a 
p»eral  advancement  of  the  people  to  order, 
I'l'^nce  and  happiness.     Yet   this    tad, 
^1^  of  militating  against  the  trul^  of  pro- 
^^iOay,  possibly  at  no  distant  period,  serve 
•  Jiustrate  other  predictions.     ^  The  Loid 
■tiul  smite  Egypt:  he  shall  smite,  and  heal  it: 
JU  they  shall  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
S^;o<R«tedof  them,  and  shall  heal  them.    In 
^  day  ahatt  Isnel  be  the  third  with  Egypt 


and  with  Aaayiia,  evan  a  blessing  in  thenMrt 

of  the  land,"  dMsaiah  xix,  22-^. 

ELAM,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who  aettlMl 
in  a  oountry  to  which  he  gave  his  nam^  Qaa. 
X,  32.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scnptufa, 
as  lying  to  the  southreast  of  Shinar.  Suaiana^ 
in  later  times,  seems  to  have  been  a  pari  of 
this  country,  baniel  viii,  2;  and  before  the 
captivity  the  Jews  seem  always  to  have  ii^ 
tended  rersia  by  the  name  of  Elam.  Stepha- 
nus  takes  it  to  be  a  part  of  Assyria,  but  Piiny 
and  Josephus,  more  properly,  of  Persia,  whose 
inhabitants,  this  latter  tells  us,  sprung  from 
the  EUamites. 

ELATH,  or  ELOTH,  a  part  of  Idumea. 
situAe  upon  the  Red  Sea,  the  emporium  of 
Syria  in  Asia.  It  was  taken  by  David,  2  Sam. 
Tiii.  14,  who  there  established  an  extensiva 
trade.  There  Solomon  built  ships,  2  Chron. 
viii,  17, 18.  The  Israelites  held  possession  of 
Elath  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  tha 
£Idomites,  in  the  reien  of  Joram,  recovered  it, 
2  Kings  viii,  20.  It  was  again  taken  from 
them  by  Azariah,  and  by  him  led  to  his  son, 
2  Kin^  xiv,  22.  The  king  of  Syria  took  it 
from  his  grandson,  2  Kings  xvi,  6.  In  process 
of  time  it  fell  to  the  Ptolemies,  aind  lastly  to  the 
Romans.  The  branch  of  the  Ked  Sea  on  whidi 
this  city  stood,  obtained  among  Heathen  writera 
the  name  of  Sinus  ElanUims  or  Elanitic  Gul£ 
from  a  town  built  on  its  site  called  Elana,  ana 
subsequently  Ala;  which,  as  we  are  informed 
by  £Iu8ebiu8  and  Jerom,  was  used  as  a  port  in 
their  time.  The  modem  Arabian  town  of 
Akaba  stands  upon  or  near  the  site  either  of 
Elath  or  Ezion-Geber ;  which  of  the  two  it  ii 
impossible  to  determine,  as  both  ports,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  were  probablv 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  creek  or  small 
bay  only. 

ELDAD  and  Medad  were  impointed  by 
Moses  amon^  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  who 
were  to  assist  in  the  goyemment.  Though 
not  present  in  the  eeneral  assembly,  they  were, 
notwithstanding,  filed  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
equally  with  those  who  were  in  that  assembly, 
and  they  began  to  prophesy  in  the  camp. 
Joshua  would  have  had  Moses  forbid  them,  but 
Moses  repUed,  "Bnviest  thou  for  my  sakel 
Would  Gtod  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets,  and  that  Qod  would  pour  forth  his 
Spirit  upon  them  I"  Numbers  xi,  24-29. 
.  EILDERS,  a  name^  given  to  certain  laymen 
in  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  who  are  ecclesi- 
astical officers,  and  in  conjunction  with  Uie 
ministers  and  deacons  compose  the  kirk  ses- 
sions in  Scotland.  The  number  of  elders  ia 
proportioned  to  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  parish,  and  is  seldom  less  than  two  or 
three,  but  sometimes  exceeds  fifly.  They  are 
laymen  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  no  right 
to  teach,  or  to  dispense  the  sacraments;  and 
on  this  account  they  form  an  office  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  inferior  in  rank  and  power 
to  that  of  pastors.  They  generally  discharge 
the  office  wnich  originally  telonged  to  the  dur 
cons,  of  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  poor* 
But  their  peculiar  business  is  expressed  bjy  the 
name  ruling  elders ;  for  in  erery  jurisdiction 


wMbii  tbe  parish  they  are  the  apiritad  court, 
of  which  the  minister  is  officiaUy  moderator ; 
and  in  the  presbytery,  of  which  the  pastors  of 
all  the  parishes  withm  its  bounds  are  officially 
members,  lay  elders  sit  as  the  representatives 
of  the  several  sessions  or  consistories. 

Elders  of  Israel.  By  this  name  we  tmder- 
■tand  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  rather  of  the  great 
Aunilies  in  Israel,  who,  before  the  settlement 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  had  a  eovem- 
ment  and  authority  over  their  own  families, 
and  the  people.  When  Moses  was  sent  into 
£lgypt  to  deliver  Israel,  he  assembled  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  told  them  that  the  Gkxi  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  appeared  tc^him, 
Elzod.  iii,  15  ;  iv,  29,  &c.  Moses  and  ^aron 
treat  the  elders  of  Israel  as  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  When  Gkxi  gave  the  law  to 
Moses,  he  said,  "  Take  Aaron,  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  his  sons,  and  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  and  worship  ye  afar  oflT,**  Exod.  xziv, 
1,  9,  10.  They  advanced  only  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  On  all  occasions  aflerward^  we 
Und  this  number  of  seventy  elders.  But  it  is 
credible,  that  as  there  were  twelve  tribes,  there 
were  seventy-two  elders,  six  fh>m  each  tribe, 
and  that  seventy  is  set  down,  instead  of  seventy- 
two  *,  or  rather,  that  Moses  and  Aaron  should 
be  added  to  the  number  seventy,  and  that,  ex- 
clusive of  them,  there  were  but  fbur  eklers 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  After  Jethro's  arrival 
In  the  camp  of  Israel,  Moses  made  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  governors  of  the  people. 
He  established  over  Israel  heads  of  thousands, 
hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  that  justice  might 
be  readily  administered  to  applicants  *,  only 
difficult  cases  were  referred  to  himself,  Exod. 
xviii,  24,  25,  &c.  But  this  constitution  did 
not  continue  long;  for  on  the  murmuring  of 
the  people  at  the  encampment  called  the 
Graves  of  Lust,  Num.  xi,  24-35,  Moses  ap* 
pointed  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  to  whom  Grod 
communicated  part  of  that  legislator's  spirit ; 
they  beffan  to  prophesy,  and  ceased  not  after- 
ward, rhis,  acoordinc;  to  the  generality  of 
interpreters,  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  san- 
hedrim ;  but,  to  support  this  opinion,  many 
things  must  be  supposed,  whereby  to  infer,  that 
this  court  of  justice  was  constantly  in  being 
during  the  Scripture  history.  It  seems  that 
the  establishmem  of  the  seventy  elders  by  Mo- 
ses continued,  not  only  during  his  Hfe,  but 
under  Joshua  likewise,  and  under  the  judges. 
The  elders  of  the  people  and  Joshua  swore  to 
the  treaty  with  the  uibeonites,  Josh,  ix,  15. 
A  little  before  his  death,  Joshua  renewed  the 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  in  company  with  the 
elders,  the  princes,  the  heads,  and  officers  of 
Israel,  Joshua  xxiii ;  xxiv,  1,  28.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  the  elders  who  survived 
him,  the  people  were  several  times  brought  into 
bondage,  and  were  delivered  by  their  judges. 
We  do  not  see  distinctly  what  authority  the 
elders  had  during  this  time,  and  still  less  under 
the  kings  who  succeeded  the  judges. 

ELEAZAR,  the  third  son  of  Aaron,  and  his 
•accessor  in  the  di|:nityof  high  priest.  Exod. 
%i.  23.  He  entered  into  the  land  of  Uanaan 
with  Jo^ua,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived 


there  upwaxd  of  twenty  years.  The  high  priei^ 
hood  continued  in  his  family  till  the  time  of 
Eli.  He  was  buried  in  a  hill  that  belonged  ti 
the  son  of  Phineas,  Joshua  xxiv. 

2.  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aminadab,  to  whoM 
care  the  ark  was  committed  when  it  was  Mtt 
back  by  the  Philistines,  1  Samuel  vii.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  priest,  or  at  least  a 
Levite,  though  ho  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ca> 
talogue  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 

ELECTION.  Of  a  divine  election,  a  choos- 
ing and  separatin^f  from  others,  we  have  three 
kinds  mentioned  m  the  Scriptures.  Tbofinl^ 
is  the  election  of  individuals  to  perform  sone 
particular  and  special  service.  Cyrus  wsi 
*'  elected"  to  lebuild  the  temple ;  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  '*  chosen/'  elected,  to  their  offiee 
by  Christ ;  St.  Paul  was  a  "  chosen,"  f  r  elect- 
ed *'  vessel,"  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentilei. 
The  second  kind  of  election  which  we  find  in 
Scripture,  is  the  election  of  naii/mSf  or  bodies  of 
people^  to  eminent  religious  privileges,  and  m 
order  to  accomplish,  by  th6ir  superior  illumina- 
tion, the  mercinil  purposes  of  God,  in  benei^ 
ing  other  natioi^s  or  bodies  of  people.  That 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  were 
chosen  to  receive  special  revelations  of  truth ; 
and  to  be  "the  people  of  God,"  that  is,  his 
visible  church,  publicly  to  observe  and  uphold 
his  worship.  *'  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  ckoseu 
thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  abote 
allpeople  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
"  The  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to 
love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  theoi, 
even  you,  above  all  people."  It  was  especially 
on  account  of  the  application  of  the  terms 
elect,  chosen,  and  peculiar,  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  so  fkmiUarly  used  by  the 
Apostles  in  their  epistles  addressed  to  the  be- 
lieving Jews  and  Gentiles,  then  constituting 
the  church  of  Christ  in  various  places.  For 
Christians  were  the  subjects,  also,  of  this 
second  kind  of  election  ;  the  election  of  bodies 
of  men  to  be  the  visible  people  and  church  of 
Qod  in  the  world,  and  to  he  endowed  with  pe* 
culiar  privileges.  Thus  they  became,  though 
in  a  more  special  and  exalted  sense,  the  chosen 
people,  the  elect  of  God.  We  say  "  in  a  more 
special  sense,"  because  as  the  entrance  into 
the  Jewish  church  was  by  natural  birth,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  Christian  church,  pro* 
perly  so  called,  is  by  faith  and  a  spiritual  biithi 
these  terms,  although  many  became  Christiani 
by  mere  profession,  and  enjoyed  various  privi- 
Ic^s  in  consequence  of  their  people  or  natiot 
being  chosen  to  receive  the  Gospel,  have  gcn^ 
rally  respect,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  bodies 
of  true  believers,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  true 
believers  as  such.  They  are  not,  therefore^to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  scheme  of  br. 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish,  but  by  the  constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian, church. 

S.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  "  elec- 
tion," as  applied  sometimes  to  particular  bodies 
of  Christians,  as  when  St.  Peter  says,  "  Tht 
church  which  is  at  Babylon,  elected  togetktf 
with  you,"  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  body 
of  behevers  every  wherv ;  and  also  tlie  roasM 


rftbefiieqiMitiiBe  of  tlie  ttvniUUi^t^  and  of 

the  occQnence  of  allusioiu  to  the  fact ;  it  is  to 
be  nocmbered,  that  a  great  religious  revolU' 
tioo,  so  to  apeak,  had  occurred  in  the  age  of 
tht  Apostles ;  with  the  full  import  of  which 
ve  cannot,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tle reflection,  be  adequately  impressed.  This 
thanp  was  no  other  than  the  abrogation  of 
(he  durck  stale  of  the  Jews,  which  had  con- 
tioued  for  so  many  ages.  Thev  had  been  the 
00I7  yisibly  acknowledged  peopiie  of  God  in  all 
(be  DstioDs  of  the  earUi ;  for  whaterer  |>iouB 
jMple  might  haye  existed  in  other  nations, 
they  were  not,  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  col- 
lecttTelf,  acknowledged  as  "  the  people  of  Je- 
borah."  Thejr  had  no  written  revelations,  no 
tppointed  ministiy,  no  forms  of  authorized 
ioiuation  into  his  church  and  covenant,  no 
Appointed  holy  days,  or  sanctioned  ritual.  All 
uesc  were  pecuhar  to  the  Jews,  who  were, 
tberefoRs,  an  elected  and  peculiar  people. 
This  distinguished  honour  they  were  about  to 
lost.  They  might  have  retained  it  as  Chris- 
ties, had  they  been  willing  to  admit  the  be- 
lievin^  Gcntilra  of  all  nations  to  share  it  with 
^ ;  but  the  great  reason  of  their  peculiarity 
ud  election,  as  a  naiwn^  was  terminated  by 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  "  a 
%iu  U)  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as  "  the 
gwry  of  his  people  Israel."  Their  pride  and 
consequent  unbelief  resented  this,  which  will 
^Uin  their  enmity  to  the  believiiig  part  of 
lie  Gentiles,  who,  when  that  which  St.  Paul 
calls "  the  fidlowship  of  the  mystery"  was  fully 
oplained,  chiefly  or  the  glorious  ministry  of 
«^Ap(ntle  himself  were  called  into  that 
coDch  relation  and  visible  askiiowledgment 
tt  the  people  of  God,  which  the  Jews  had  for- 
■eriy  enjoyed,  and  that  with  even  a  higher 
*gi«  of  glory,  in  proportion  to  the  superior 
Quality  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was 
uus  doctrine  which  excited  that  strong  irrita- 
fKn  in  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
mtoine  partially  Christianized  ones,  to  which 
*  many  references  are  made  in  the  New  Tes- 
JncoL    The  were  "provoked,"   were  made 

X*l<na;"  and  were  often  roused  to  the  road- 
■*  of  persecuting  opposition  by  it  There 
vas  then  a  new  election  of  a  new  people  of 
^  to  be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of 
wir  natural  descent,  but  through  their  faith 
^Chriit,  and  of  Gentiles  of  all  nations,  also 
°^ving,  and  put  as  believers,  on  an  equal 
SJ'wnd  with  the  believing  Jews :  and  there  wns 
^  a  r^eetianj  a  reprobation,  but  not  an  ab- 
p^  one;  for  tke  eleaion  was  offered  to  the 
«»s  first,  in  every  place,  by  offering  them  the 
^peL  Some  embraced  it,  and  Biu>mitted  to 
« Jhe  elect  people  of  God,  on  the  new  ground 
n  bith,  instead  of  the  old  one  of  natural  de- 
^\  and  therefore  the  Apostle,  Rom.  xi,  7, 
^  Ae  believing  part  of  the  Jews,  "  the  elec- 
J^  in  opposition  to  those  who  opposed  this 

'Jwion  of  grace,"  and  still  dung  to  their 
•naer  and  now  repealed  election  as  Jews  and 
2«  oesccndanu  of  Abraham;  "  But  the  clec- 
riS  ^  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blind- 
^.  The  offer  had  been  made  to  the  whole 

tton;  all  might  have  joined  the  one  body  of 
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_  lews  and  believing  Geatfles ;  but  tki 
major  jMirt  of  them  refused:  they  would  noC 
"  come  into  the  supper ;"  they  made  ^  light  of 
it ;"  light  of  an  election  founded  on  faith,  and 
which  placed  the  relation  of  "  the  people  of 
GKxl"  upon  spiritual  attainments,  and  offered 
to  them  only  spiritual  blessings.  They  were, 
therefore,  deprived  of  election  and  church  re> 
lationship  of  every  kind :  their  temple  was 
burned ;  their  political  state  abolished ;  their 
genealogies  confounded ;  their  worship  annihi* 
tated ;  and  all  visible  acknowledgment  of  them 
by  God  as  a  church  withdrawn,  and  transfer- 
red to  a  church  henceforward  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  Gkntiles :  and  thus,  says  St.  raul, 
"  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Moses,  T  xviil  pro- 
voke you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  ire  no  peo' 
pie,  and  by  a  foolish,"  ignorant  ani'.  idolatrous, 
"  people  I  will  anger  you."  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  is  the  iinport  of  the  "  calling" 
and  "election"  of  the  Christian  church,  as 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  not 
the  calling  and  the  electing  of  one  nation  in 
particular  to  succeed  the  Jews ;  but  it  was  the 
calling  and  the  electing  of  believers  in  all  na- 
tions, wherever  the  Gk>spel  should  be  preached, 
to  be  in  reality  what  tne  Jews  typically,  and 
therefore  in  an  inferior  decree,  had  been, — the 
visible  church  of  God,  "his  people,"  under 
Christ  "  the  Head ;"  with  an  authenticated  re- 
velation; with  an  appointed  ministry,  never 
to  be  lost;  with  authorized  worship;  with  holy 
days  and  festivals;  with  instituted  forms  of  ini- 
tiation ;  and  with  special  protection  and  favour. 
3.  The  third  kind  of  election  is  personal 
election ;  or  the  election  of  individuals  to  be  the 
children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  life. 
This  is  not  a  choosing  to  particular  oflices  and 
service,  which  is  the  first  kind  of  election  wo 
have  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  that  collective  elec- 
tion to  religious  privileges  and  a  visible  church 
state,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  For  although 
"  the  elect"  have  an  individual  interest  in  such 
an  election  as  parts  of  the  collective  body,  thus 
placed  in  possession  of  the  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity; yet  many  others  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages, who  still  remain  under  the  guilt  and 
condemnation  of  sin  and  practical  unbelief. 
The  individuals  properly  called  "  the  elect,"  are 
thev  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace 
and  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gk)spel.  "  Many,"^ 
savs  our  Lord,  "are  called,  but  few  ehosen.**^ 
what  true  personal  election  is,  we  shall  find 
explained  in  two  dear  passages  of  Scripture. 
It  IS  explained  by  otir  Lord,  where  he  says  to  his 
disdples,  "  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world :" 
and  oy  St.  Peter,  when  he  addresses  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  "  elect  according  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  ami  sprinklin'  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus."  To  be  elected,  therefore, 
is  to  be  separated  from  "  the  world,"  and  to  be 
sanctified  oy  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  It  follows,  then,  not  only  that  deo- 
tion  is  an  act  of  God  done  in  time,  but  also 
.that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  administration  of 
the  means  of  salvation.  The  "  calling"  goes 
before  the  "dection;"  the  publication  of^tha 
doctrine  of  "the  Spirit,"  and  the  atonemoot. 
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ty  Peter  **  the  iprinkiifi^  of  the  blood  of 

Chriit/'  before  that  *' ■anctification"  tbroagh 
which  they  become  "  the  elea"  of  God.  In  a 
word,  "  the  elea"  are  the  body  of  true  belier- 
ere;  and  personal  election  into  the  family  of 
God  is  throueh  personal  faith.  All  who  truly 
oelieve  are  elected ;  and  all  to  whom  the  Gos- 
pel is  s^t  have,  through  the  grace  that  accom- 
panies it,  the  power  to  believe  placed  within 
their  reach ;  and  all  such  mieht,  therefore,  at- 
tain to  the  erace  of  personal  dection. 

ELEMENTS,  r«(xc<«i  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  any  art,  whence  the  subsequent 
parts  proceed.     The  elements  or  first  princi- 

fles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  Heb.  t,  12.  St. 
*aul  calls  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  "worldly  elemcnU,"  Gal.  iy,  3; 
CoL  ii,  8,  20:  "weak  and  beggarly  elemenU," 
Gal.  iy,  9.  Elements,  as  conuining  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  which 
knowledge  the  law,  as  a  pedagogue,  Gal.  iii,  84, 
waa  intended,  by  means  of  those  ordinances, 
to  bring  the  Jews;  woridly,  as  consisting 
in  outward  worldly  institutions,  Heb.  iz,  1; 
weak  and  beggarly^  when  considered  in  them- 
selves, and  set  up  m  opposition  to  the  sreat 
realities  to  which  they  were  designed  to  lead. 
But,  in  Col.  ii,  8,  the  dements  or  rudiments  of 
the  worM  are  so  ck>sely  connected  with  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit,  or  an  empty  and  deceitful 
philosophy,  that  they  must  be  understood  there 
to  include  the  dogmas  of  Paean  philosophy ;  to 
which,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  Colossians  were 
in  their  unconverted  state  attached,  and  of 
which  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who  also  were 
probably  themselves  infected  with  them,  took 
advantage  to  withdraw  the  Colossian  converts 
from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  Christ 
their  living  head.  And  from  the  general  tenor 
of  this  chapter,  and  particularly  from  verses 
18-23,  it  appears,  that  these  philosophical  dog- 
mas, against  which  the  Apostle  cautioned  his 
converts,  were  partly  Platonic,  and  partly  Py- 
thagorean; the  fonner  teaching  the  worship 
of  angels,  or  demons,  as  mediators  between 
God  and  man;  the  latter  enjoining  sodi  absti- 
nence fW>m  particular  kinds  of  meats  and 
drinks,  and  such  severe  mortifications  of  the 
body,  as  God  had  not  commanded. 

£!LI,  a  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
race  of  Ithamar,  who  succeeded  Abdon,  and 
^vemed  the  Hebrews,  both  as  priest  and 
judge,  during  forty  years.  How  Eai  came  to 
the  high  priesthood,  and  how  this  dignity  was 
transferred  from  Eleazar*8  fhmily  to  that  of 
Ithamar,  who  was  Aaron's  youngest  son,  we 
know  not.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  it  was  not  done  without  an  express  deda- 
ntion  of  Gkxl's  will,  1  Sam.  ii,  37,  &c.  In  the 
reien  of  Solomon,  the  predictions  in  relation 
to  Eli's  family  were  fulfilled;  far  the  hieh 
priesthood  was  taken  from  Abiathar,  a  de- 
■oendant  of  Qi,  and  given  to  Zadok,  who  was 
of  the  race  of  Eleazar,  1  Kings  ii,  26.  Eli  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pious,  but  indolent  man, 
olinded  by  paternal  affection,  who  suffered  his 
■OM  to  gam  Uie  ascendancy  over  him ;  and 
§09  want  either  of  personal  courage,  or  zeal  fbr 
IW  glory  of  God  ■offident  to  restraui  thdr 


Ueentioiw  eondnet,  he  pcmitted  tham  to  p 
on  to  thdr  own  and  his  ruin.  Thus  he  carried 
his  indulgence  to  cruelty ;  while  a  more  digni- 
fied and  austere  conduct  on  his  part  might  iS^n 
rendered  them  wise  and  virtuous,  and  thereby 
have  preserved  himsdf  and  family.  A  striking 
lesson  for  parents  I  God  admonished  him  by 
Samuel,  then  a  chiki ;  and  Eli  recdved  those 
awful  admonitions  with  a  mind  fully  resirad 
to  the  divine  will.  "  It  is  the  Lord,"  said  ha 
"let  him  do  what  seeroeth  him  good."  God 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  mukf 
years.  At  length,  however,  Hopnni  and  Pin- 
neas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  were  slain  dt  the  Phi.i»> 
tines,  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken,  and  Eli 
himself,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  fifl 
backward  from  his  chair  and  broke  his  Deck, 
in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age,  1  Sam. 
iv,  12^8. 

EXilEZER,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the 
steward  of  Abraham's^  house.  It  seems  that 
Abraham,  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  intendd 
to  make  him  his  heir: — ^''One  bom  in  my 
house,"  a  domestic  slave,  "  is  mine  hdr,"  Gtn. 
XV,  1-^.  He  was  afterward  sent  into  Meso> 
Dotamia,  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac,  Gen.  xxir, 
2, 3,  &c ;  which  business  he  accomplished  widi 
fidelity  and  expedition.  "  It  is  still  the  custom 
in  India,"  says  Forbes,  "  especially  among  the 
Mohammedans,  that  in  default  of  children,  and 
sometimes  where  there  are  lineal  descendants, 
the  master  of  a  &mily  adopts  a  slave,  frequently 
a  Haffshee  Abyssinian,  of  the  deurkest  hoe,  for 
his  heir.  He  educates  him  agreeably  to  hit 
wishes,  and  marries  him  to  one  of  his  daugh> 
ters.  As  the  reward  of  superior  merit,  or  to 
suit  the  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  despot,  thii 
honour  is  also  conferred  on  a  slave  recently 
purchased,  or  already  erown  up  in  the  family; 
and  to  him  he  bequeaths  his  wealth,  in  prefb^ 
ence  to  his  nephews,  or  any  collateral  branchet. 
This  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity  in  the  eatf, 
and  prevalent  among  the  most  refined  and 
civilised  nations.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the 
patriarehd  history,  we  find  Abraham  com- 
plaining for  want  of  children ;  and  dedaring 
that  eiuier  Eliezer  of  Damaseus,  or  probably 
one  bom  from  him  in  his  house,  was  his  heir, 
to  the  ezdusion  of  Lot,  his  favourite  nephew, 
and  all  the  other  collateral  brtunches  of  hit 
family." 

ELIHXJ,  one  of  Job's  friends,  a  descendant 
of  Nahor,  Job  xxxii,  2.    See  Job. 

ELIJAH.  Elijah  or  Elias,  a  prophet,  was 
a  native  of  Tishbe  beyond  Jordan  ic  Gilead. 
Some  think  that  he  was  a  priest  descended 
from  Aaron,  and  say  that  one  Sabaca  was  his 
father;  but  this  has  no  authority.  He  wtt 
raised  up  by  God,  to  be  set  like  a  wall  of  brasi^ 
in  opposition  to  idolatr^r,  and  particularly  to 
the  worship  of  Baal,  which  Jezebd  and  Ahab 
supported  in  Israd.  The  Scripture  introduces 
Elijah  saying  to  Ahab,  1  Kings  xvii,  1, 2,  A.  Bl 
3092,  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  lirad  liveth,  belbra 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  raia 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  B 
is  remarkable,  that  the  number  or  years  is  nrt 
here  spedfled ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  w« 
are  inwrned  that  it  was  three  yenrs  and  ds 
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Bf  di0  prolubitioD  df  dow  tm  weO  u 

ran,  the  wlvde  Tegetable  kmgdom  was  de- 

pm«daf  tint  moifltun,  withoot  which  neither 

(he  nun  hardy,    nor  more  delicate  kinds  of 

piaotsendd  tMot  into  herbnge,  or  bringthat 

Wbage  to  maturity.    The  Ijxd  commanded 

Bijah  CO  eoneeal  hnnself  beyond  Jordan,  near 

tk  brook  Cherith.    He  obejred,  and  Qod  sent 

riTcns  to  him  moraing  and  erening,  which 

l<mi^  him  flesh  and  bread.    Scheutzerob- 

Kires,  that  he  cannot  think  that  the  ortbim 

of  the  Hdmw,  rendered  "raTens"  means, 

N  some  hare  thoo^t,   the  inhabitants  of  a 

idvn  called  Oreft,  nor  a  troop  of  Arabs  called 

nhkim;  and  contends  that  the  bird  called  the 

raTen,  or  one  of  the  same  genus,  is  intended. 

Soppooe  that  Elijah  was  concealed  from  Ahab 

in  some  rocky  or  mountainona  spot,   where 

uiTdkn  never  came;  and  that  hoe  a  nmn- 

berof  Toraciooa  birds  had  boilt  their  nests  upon 

tbe  trees  which  grew  around  it,  or  upon  a  pro- 

j«mg  rock,  Ac.    These  flying  ererydayto 

pnmie  food    Ibr  their  young,    the   prophet 

availfd  lumaelf  of  a  part  of  what  they  brought; 

ad  while  they,  obeying  the  dictates  of  nature, 

^aifoed  only  to  proTide  for  their  offspring, 

Dmss  proridenoe  directed  them  to  proride  at 

^  nme  Ume  for  the  wants  of  Elijah.    What, 

*>krHbre,   he   collected,    whether    from   their 

KSi,  from  what  they  dropped,  or  under  a  su- 

P^numrsl  influence,  brought  to  him,  or  occa- 

sioBallr  irom  all  th^  means,  was  enough  for 

ia  daily  support.    "  And  the  9reHm  tUmished 

^  bmd  or  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 

■"T  flesh  in  the  erening."    But  as  there  wem 

pv^nbtj  seTeral  of  them,  some  might  ftmiish 

onid  uid  others  flesh,  as  it  happened ;  so  that 

1  Lille  from  each  fonned  his  solitary  but  satis- 

^ctorymeal.    To  such  straits  was  the  exiled 

pn^  driren !    Perhaps  these  ^rebim  were  not 

siiedj  rsTens,  but  roolui.    The  word  rendered 

nte^  inchides  the  whole  genus,  among  which 

*R  aome  less  impure  than  the  raven,  as  the 

Rnk.  Rooks  living  in  numerous  societies,  are 

loppoaed  by  some  to  be  the  kind  of  birds  em- 

pv^  on  this  occasion,  rather  than  ravens, 

v&li  fly  only  in  pairs.    But  upon  all  these 

'ip^smtions  we  may  observe,  that  when  an 

^ii  evidently  nuraeolous^  it  is  ouite  super- 

^*ns,  and  often  absurd,  to  mvent  hypotheses 

to  BalDe  it  Bppear  more  easy.    After  a  time 

<«  brook  dried  up,  and  Qad  sent  Dijah  to 

«R?kaih,  a  city  of  the  Monians.     At  the 

^g^  he  met  with  a  widow  woman  gather- 

l^tticb,  from  whom  he  desired  a  little  water, 

|J«n»,  "  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  a  morsel 

^brod."  She  answered. ''^  As  the  Lord  liveth, 

Uare  no  bread,  but  only  a  handftilof  meal, 

Qd  a  Hole  oil  in  a  erase;  and  I  am  gathering 

*^  sticks,  that  I  mav  dress  it  for  me  and  my 

[■^dtttvemayeatit,  anddie."    Elijah  said, 

*Make  first  a  httle  cake,  and  bring  it  me,  and 

<vrvud  make  for  thee  and  thy  son :  ftv  thus 

^'^  the  Loid,  the  barrel  of  meal  shall  not 

7*^  oeithershan  the  erase  of  oil  foil,  umil 

^daytheLotd  sendflth  rain  unon  the  earth." 

^pndicdon  was  ftiSy  aeeomplished,  and  he 

^•tthehoQseofthla  widow.    Sometime 

i^  the  m  of  this  wottni  ftO  sick,  and 


^nB  nMher,  ovvrwMiBiflB  with  griaf,  tnmuM 
the  assistance  and  inteiposition  of  ESijah,  who 
takinr  the  child  in  his  arms,  laid  him  on  his 
own  bed,  and  cried  to  the  Lord  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  child's  life.  The  Lord  heard  thepro> 
phet*s  petition,  and  restored  the  child. 

9.  After  three  vears  of  drought,  the  Lord 
commanded  Elijah  to  show  himself  to  Ahab. 
The  fomine  being  ereat  in  Samaria,  Ahab  sent 
the  people  throughout  the  country,  to  inquire 
after  places  where  they  might  find  forase  for 
the  cattle.    Obadiah,  an  onicer  of  the  king's 
household,   being  thus  employed,   Elijah  pm- 
sented  himself,  and  directed  him  to  tell  Ahab, 
"  BehoM,  Elijah  is  here  I"    Ahab  came  to  meet 
the  prophet,  and  reproached  him  as  the  cause 
of  the  nunine.    Elijah  retorted  the  charm  upon 
the  king,   and  his  iniquities,  and  ehulenged 
Ahab  to  eather  the  people  together,   and  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  that  it  might  be  determined 
oy  a  sign  from  heaven,  the  falling  of  fire  upon 
the  sacriflee,  who  was  the  true  God.    In  this 
the  prophet  obeved  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  and  Ahab,  either  under  an  influence 
of  which  he  was  not  conscious,  or  blindly  con» 
fidem  in  the  cause  of  idolatry,  followed  Elijah's 
direction,  and  convened  the  P^ole  of  Israel, 
and  four  nundred  prophets  of  BaaL    Ths  pro- 
phets of  Baal  prepared  their  altar,  saerinced 
their  bullock,  placed  it  on  the  altar,  and  called 
upon  their  goiis.    They  leaped  upon  the  altar,- 
and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner,  crying 
with  all  their  might.     Elijah  ridiculed  tnem, 
and  said,  "  Cry  aloud,  for  lie  is  god ;  either  he 
is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  peradventure  he  sieepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked.^    When  mMday  was  past,  Elijah  re- 
paired theaharof  the  Lord;  aiMl  with  twelve 
stones,  in  allusion  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
he  built  a  new  ahar.    He  then  laid  his  bullock 
upon  the  wood,  poured  a  great  quantitv  of  wa> 
tcr  three  times  upon  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood, 
so  that  the  water  filled  the  trench  which  was 
dug  round  the  altar.    After  this  he  prayed,  and, 
in  answer  to  Ms  prayer,  the  Lord  sent  fire  from 
heaven,   and  oonsomea  the  wood,    the  burnt 
sacrifice,   the  stones,   and  dust  of  the  place, 
and  even  dried   up  the  water  in  the  treneh<* 
Upon  this,   all  the  people  fell  on  their  fiuses. 
and  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God.*^ 
Elijah  then,  having  excited  the  people  to  slay 
the  fklse  prophets  of  Baal,  said  to  Ahab,  *'  Go 
home,  eat  and  drink,  for  I  hear  the  sound  of 
abundance  of  rain;"  which  long^xpeoted  bless- 
ing descended  fipom  heaven  aoeoraine  to  his 
prediction,  and  gave  additional  proof  to  the 
truth  of  his  mlsmon  flom  the  only  living  and 
traeGod. 

3.  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  threatened  Eli> 
jah  for  having  slain  her  prophets.  Heth«efoi«- 
fled  to  Beersteba,  in  the  south*  of  Judah,  and 
thence  into  Arabia  Pttrea.  In  the  eveninr, 
being  exhausted  with  ftuigue,  he  laid  himself 
down  under  a  juniper  tree,  and  prayed  God  to 
tske  him  out  of  the  worid.  An  an^  touched 
him,  and  he  aiDse,  and  saw  a  cake  baked  ob* 
the  eoals,  and  a  erase  of  water]  and  he  att 
and  drank,  and  slept  again.  The  angel  agotf 
awdnnedhidfiilid^tlid,  "BiaeciidsatiforU* 
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JouriMy  18  too  gnat  for  thee;*'  and  he  ate  and 
drank,  and  went  in  the  strengh  of  that  meat 
forty  aays  and  forty  nights,  unto  Horeb,  the 
mount  of  God.  Here  he  had  risions  of  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  Gk>d,  and  conrersed  with 
him;  and  was  commanded  to  return  to  the 
wilderness  of  Damascus^  to  anoint  Hazael  king 
OTer  Syria,  and  Jehu  kmg  over  Israel,  and  to 
appoint  Elisha  his  suecessor  in  the  prophetic 
(mot.  Some  years  after,  Ahab  havinf  seized 
Naboth's  vineyard,  the  Lord  commanded  Elijah 
to  reprove  Ahab  for  the  crime  he  had  commiu 
ted.  Elijah  met  him  goinji;  to  Naboth's  vine- 
yard to  take  possession  of  it,  and  said,  "  In  the 
]4aoe  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth, 
shall  they  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  And  the 
dogs  shall  eat  Jexebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel." 
Both  of  which  predictions  were  fulfilled  in  the 
presence  of  the  p«(mle.  Ahaziah,  kine  of  Israel, 
oeing  hurt  by  a  fall  firom  the  platform  of  his 
house,  sent  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the  eod  of 
Ekron,  whether  he  should  recover.  Eliian  met 
the  messengers,  and  said  to  them,  "  u  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  GKxl  in  Israel  JLnnt  ye  ep  to 
inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron  1  Now, 
therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  surelv 
die."  The  messengers  of  Ahaziah  returned, 
and  inibnned  the  king,  that  a  stranger  had 
told  them  he  should  certainly  die ;  and  Ahaziah 
Imew  that  this  was  the  Prophet  Elijah.  The 
king,  therefore,  sent  a  captain  with  his  com- 
pany of  fifty  men,  to  apprehend  him ;  and  when 
the  officer  was  come  to  Elijah,  who  was  sitting 
upon  a  hill,  he  said,  "  Thou  man  of  God,  the 
king  commands  thee  to  come  down."  EHijah 
answered,  "  If  I  be  a  man  of  G}od,  let  fire  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy 
fifty."  The  prophet's  words  were  followed 
with  the  effect  predicted.  The  king  sent  an- 
other captain,  who  was  also  tonsumed  ;  but  a 
third  captain  going  to  Elijah,  intreated  him  to 
save  him  and  liis  people's  lives,  and  Elijah  ac- 
companied him  to  the  king.  By  these  fearful 
miracles  he  was  accredited  to  this  successor  of 
Ahab  as  a  prophet  of  the  true  Gh>d,  and  the 
destruction  of  these  companies  of  uaned  men, 
was  a  demonstration  of  God's  anger  against  the 
people  at  large.  Elijah  could  not  in  this  case 
act  from  any  other  impulse  than  that  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God. 

4.  Elijah,  understanding  bv  revelation  that 
Gkxl  would  soon  translate  nim  out  of  this 
world,  was  desirous  of  concealing  this  fact 
from  Elisha^  his  inseparable  companion.  He 
therefore  said  to  Elisna,  "  '^'^  ^^^  ^'^i 
for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But 
Elisha  answered,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee."  At 
Bethel,  Elijah  said,  "  Tarry  thou  here,  the 
Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jericho  *,"  but  Elisha  re- 
d[ied.  he  would  not  fbrsake  him.  At  Jericho 
ESiJMi  desired  him  to  stay ;  but  EUisha  would 
not  leave  him.  They  went  therefore  together 
to  Jordan,  and  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
IbUowad  them  at  a  distance.  When  they  were 
come  to  the  Jordan,  Elijah  took  his  mantle, 
and  with  it  struck  the  waters,  whi^  divided, 
and  they  went  over  on  dry  ground.  Elijah 
then  said  to  Elisha,  *'  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for 
thee  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee."    "  I 


pray  thee,"  aaad  Elisha,  **  let  a  double  poitln 
of  toy  spirit  be  upon  roe ;"  that  is,  obtain  Ua 
gift  of  prophecy  urom  God  for  me,  in  the  Sam 
measure  that  thou  possessest  it  Doable  may 
signify  like ;  or  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  of 
miracles,  in  a  degree  double  to  what  thou  doat 
possess,  or  to  what  I  now  possess.  Elijah  an* 
swered,  **  Thou  hast  asked  roe  a  very  ban! 
thing ;  yet,  if  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken 
from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ;  but  if  cot, 
it  shall  not  be  so."  As  they  journeyed,  a  fieiy 
chariot,  with  horses  of  fire,  suddenly  sepanted 
them,  and  Eliiah  was  carried  in  a  whirlwind 
to  heaven ;  while  Elisha  exclaimed,  "  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horn* 
men  thereof !" 

5.  Elijah  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
that  illustrious  and  singular  race  of  men,  the 
Jewish  prophets.  Every  part  of  his  chanctff 
is  marked  by  a  moral  grandeur,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  obscurity  thrown  around  hii 
connections^  and  his  private  history.  He  often 
wears  the  air  of  a  supernatural  messenger  sud- 
denly issuing  from  another  world,  to  declare 
the  comr^ands  of  heaven,  and  to  awe  the 
proudest  mortals  by  the  menace  of  fearful 
judgments.  His  boldness  in  reproof;  his  lofty 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  ;  his  superiority  to 
softness,  ease,  and  suffering  are  the  characten 
of  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he 
was  admitted  to  great  intimacy  with  God,  and 
enabled  to  work  miracles  of  a  very  extraoidi- 
nary  and  unequivocal  character.  These  were 
called  for  by  the  stupid  idolatry  of  the  a^e, 
and  were  in  some  instances  equally  calculated 
to  demonstrate  the  being  and  power  of  Jcho* 
vah,  and  to  punish  those  who  had  forsakes 
him  for  idols.  The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus 
has  an  encomium  to  his  memory,  and  justly 
describes  him  as  a  prophet  "  who  stood  up  as 
fire,  and  whose  woni  burned  as  a  lamp."  In 
the  sternness  and  power  of  his  reproofs,  he  was 
a  striking  type  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
latter  is  therefore  prophesied  of,  under  his  name. 
Malachi,  iv,  5,  6,  has  this  passage :  "  Behold, 
I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the 
comine  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord.'^  Our  Saviour  also  declares  that  Elijah 
had  already  come  in  spirit,  in  the  person  of 
John  the  Baptist.  At  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour,  EUiJiah  and  Moses  both  appeared  and 
conversed  with  him  respecting  his  ruture  pas- 
sion. Matt.  xviL  3,  4;  Mark  ix,  4 ;  Luke  ix,  30. 
Many  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  belie fni 
him  to  be  Elijah,  or  that  the  soul  of  Elijah 
had  passed  into  his  body.  Matt,  xvi,  14;  Mark 
vi,  15;  Luke  ix,  8.  In  conclusion,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  to  assure  the  world  of  the  future 
existence  of  ^ood  men  in  a  state  of  glory  and 
felicity,  and  that  in  bodies  changed  from  mor- 
tality to  immortality,  each  of  the  three  grand 
dispensations  of  religion  had  its  instance  of 
translation  into  heaven  :  the  patriarchal  in  the 
person  of  Enoch,  the  Jewisn  in  the  person 
of  Eluah,  and  the  Christian  in  the  penon  of 
CnaiBT. 

ELISHA,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  Elijah's  dis- 
eiple  and  successor  in  the  propbeuc  officA 
was  of  the  city  of  Abehneholah|  1  Kinp  iii 
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16^  fte.    BijAh  taTuig  reedTed  Ood't  oom- 
raand  to  aooiiii  Elisha  as  a  prophet,  camo  to 
Abelnwbobli;  and  findinr  him  pCmi^hing  with 
oxen,  he  threv  his  mantJe  o^er  the  shoulders 
of  Bisha,  who  left  the  oxen,  and  aooompanied 
Inm.    Undor  the  article  Elijah,  it  has  been 
obeerred  thai  Elisha  was  following  his  master, 
when  he  was  tsken  up  to  hesTen ;  and  that  he 
inherited  Elijah's  mantle,  with  a  doable  por- 
tioa  of  his  spirit.    Elisha  smote  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  and  dirided  them;   and  he  rendered 
wbokniMiie  the  waters  of  a  riTulet  near  Jericho. 
The  kin^  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  baring 
taken  the  field  against  the  king  of  Moab,  who 
had  rerolted  from  Israel,  were  in  dan|»er  of 
perishing  for  want  of  water.    Elisha  was  at 
(hat  time  in  the  camp;  and  seeing  Jehoram, 
the  king  of  Israel,  he  said,  '*  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  1  get  thee  to  the  propheu  of  thy 
frther,  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother.    As 
the  Lord  lifeth,  w«re  it  not  out  of  respect  to 
Jehoshaphat,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  is  here 
preaent,  1  would  not  so  much  as  look  on  thee. 
But  now  send  for  a  minstrel ;  and  while  this 
BUB  played,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon 
Qiiha,  and   he  said,    Thus  aaith  the  Lord, 
Make  acTeral  ditches  along  this  Talley ;  for  .ye 
thall  aee  neither  wind  nor  rain,  yet  this  Talley 
dsdl  be  filled  with  water,  and  you  and  your 
cattle  shall  drink  of  it."    The  widow  of  one 
of  the  propheu  having  told  Elisha,  that  her 
hosbsnd's  creditor  was  determined  to  take  her 
two  ions  and  sell  them  for  slares,  Elisha  mul- 
tiplied the  oil  in  the  widow's  house,  in  such 
^pantity  that  she  was  enabled  to  sell  it  and  to 
diieharge  the  debt.    Elisha  wrent  freqiwutly  to 
Shooem,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jor- 
din,  and  was  entertained  by  a  certain  matron 
ti  her  hoaae.     As  she  had  no  children,  Elisha 
praniied  her  a  son;  and  his  prediction  was 
•ecomplisbed.     Some   years   after,  the  child 
died.    Qisha,  who  was  then  at  Mount  Carmel, 
WIS  solicited  by  the  mother  to  come  to  her 
ham.    The  nrophbt  went,  and  restored  the 
ehtU.    At  Giigsj,  during  a  great  famine,  one 
of  the  sons   of  the   prophets    gathered   wild 
j^oonls,  which  he  put  into  the  pot,  and  they 
vere  served  up  to  Elisha  and  the  other  pro- 
phets.   Ii  wiM  soon  found  that  they  were  mor- 
tsJ  poison;    but  Elisha  ordering  meal  to  be 
thrown  into  the  pot,  corrected  the  quality  of 
the  pottage.     Naaman,  general  of  thie  kin^  of 
Syria's  forces,  harine  a  leprosy,  was  advised 
to  visit  Elisha  in  order  to  be  cured.     Elisha 
sppoioted  him  to  wash  himself  seven  times  in 
^  Jordan;  and  by  this  means  Naaman  was 
peHectiy  healed.    He  returned  to  Elisha,  and 
offend  him  large  presents,  which  the  man  of 
God  resolutely  refused.    But  Gehazi,  Elisha's 
ttrvant,  did  not  imitate  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  master.     He  ran  after  Naaman,  and  in 
Q'nba's  name  begged  a  talent  of  silver,  and 
two  changes  ofgarments.    Naaman  gave  him 
tvo  talents.    Ensha,  to  whom  Qod  nad  dis- 
eorered  Gdiazi's  action,  reproached  him  with 
it.  and  declared,  that  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
■boold  cleave  to  him  and  his  famil)r  for  ever. 
"^  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  disinterested- 
Mttof  the  Jewish  prophets.    Elisha,  like  his 


.  ilah,  had  leanicd  to  oontenm  Om 
world.  Tne  king  of  Syria  being  at  war  with 
the  king  of  Israd,  could  not  imagine  how  all 
his  designs  wen  discovered  by  the  enemy. 
He  was  told,  that  Elisha  revealed  them  to  toe 
king  of  Israel.  He  therefore  sent  troops  to 
ssize  ths  prophet  at  Dothan ;  but  Elisha  struck 
them  with  bhndness,  and  led  them  in  that  con- 
dition into  Samaria.  When  they  were  in  the 
city,  he  prayed  to  God  to  open  their  eyes ;  and 
ofter  he  nad  made  them  eat  and  drink,  be  sent 
them  bade  unhurt  to  their  master.  Some  time 
after,  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  having  besieeed 
Samaria,  the  fiimine  became  so  extreme,  that 
a  certain  woman  ate  her  own  child.  Jehoram, 
Jcin^  of  Israel,  imputing  to  Elisha  these  en- 
lamities,  sent  a  messenger  to  cut  off  his  head. 
Elisha,  who  was  informed  of  this  design 
aniinst  hb  life,  ordered  the  door  to  be  ahuL 
The  messeneer  was  scwncely  arrived,  when  the 
king  himself  followed,  and  made  great  com- 
plaints of  the  condition  to  which  the  town  waa 
reduced.  EUisha  answered,  "  To-morrow  about 
this  time  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  be  sokl 
for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  bariey  for  a 
shekel,  in  the  ^aie  of  Samaria."  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  km^s  oflieers  said,  **  Were  the 
Lord  to  open  windows  in  heaven,  might  this 
thing  be."  This  unbelief  was  piinislMd;  fiv 
the  prophet  answered,  "  Thou  shalt  iee  it 
with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof," 
which  happened  according  to  Elisha's  predic- 
tion, for  he  waa  trodden  to  death  by  the  crowd 
in  the  gate.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years' 
famine,  which  the  prophet  had  fiiretold,  he 
went  to  Damascus,  to  execute  the  command 
which  God  had  pytn  to  Elijah  many  yeais 
before,  of  dedanng  Haxael  king  of  Syria. 
Benhadad  bein^  at  that  time  indisposed,  and 
hearing  that  Elisha  was  come  into  nis  territo- 
ries, sent  Hazael,  one  of  his  principal  offioers, 
to  the  prophet  to  consult  him,  and  inquire  of 
him  wnether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  recover. 
The  prophet  toU  Hazael,  that  he  might  re- 
cover, but  that  he  was  very  well  aasurad  that 
he  should  not:  and  then  looking  steadfasdy 
upon  him,  he  broke  out  into  tears  upon  tlie 
prospect,  as  he  told  him,  of  the  many  barba- 
rous calamities  which  he  would  bring  iqMm 
Israel,  when  once  he  was  advanced  to  power, 
as  he  would  soon  be,  because  he  was  assured 
by  divine  revelation  that  he  was  to  be  king  of 
S^ia.  Hasael,  thoueh  offended  at  the  time  at 
being  thought  capabn  of  such  atrocities,  did 
but  too  deariy  verify  these  predictions;  for  at 
his  return,  having  murdered  Benhadad,  and 
procured  himself  to  be  declared  king,  he  inflicted 
the  greatest  miseries  upon  the  Israelites. 

3.  Elisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets to  anoint  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshapnat, 
and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  to  be  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  given  to  Elijah  some  yeart 
before;  and  Jehu  having  received  the  royal 
unction,  executed  every  thing  that  had  been 
foretoM  by  Elijah  against  Ahab's  family,  and 
against  Jezebel.  Elisha  falling  sick,  Joaah, 
kmgof  Israel,  came  to  visit  him,  and  said, 
"  O  my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel, 
and  the  horMmen  thereof."    Elisha  desired  the 


im^  lo  hamg  him  a  boir  and  antnrs.    Joaah 

baviiig  brought  them,  EUsha  reqouted  him  to 
put  hit  hands  on  the  bow,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  prophet  put  his  own  hand  upon  the  king's, 
•ad  said,  Open  the  window  which  looks  east, 
and  let  flv  an  arrow.  The  king  haTing  done 
Ihis,  Elisha  said,  This  is  the  arrow  of  the 
Lord's  deliyerance:  thou  shalt  be  suocessfiil 
against  Syria  at  Aphek.  Eliaha  desired  him 
again  to  shoot,  which  he  did  three  times,  and 
men  stopped.  But  Elisha  with  Tehemence 
•aid,  **  If  thou  hadst  smitten  five  or  six  times, 
then  thou  hadst  smitten  Syria  until  thou  hadst 
oonsmned  it;  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite 
Bjria  only  thrice."  This  is  the  last  prediction 
of  Elisha  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture,  fqr 
aooQ  after  he  died ;  but  it  was  not  his  last  mira- 
cle :  for,  some  time  after  his  intennent,  a  com- 
pany of  Israelites,  as  they  were  goine  to  bury 
a  dead  person,  perceiving  a  band  of  Aloabites 
makine  towaid  them,  put  the  corpse  for  haste 
into  ^isha's  tomb,  and,  as  soon  as  it  had 
touched  the  prophet's  body,  it  immediately 
roTived;  so  that  the  man  stood  upon  his  feet: 
a  striking  emblem  of  the  life-giTing  effect  of* 
4he  labours  of  the  servants  of  Grod,  after  they 
ihemselres  are  gathered  to  their  fathers. 

ELUL,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Hebrew  ec- 
clesiastical jrear,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  civil 
year,  answering  to  our  August  and  part  of  Sep- 
tcmbHBr,  containmg  twenty-nine  days. 

EMBALMING,  the  art  of  preserving  dead 
bodies  flrom  putrpfaction.  It  was  much  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians  of  anciem  times,  and 
from  them  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
the  Hebrews.  It  consisted  in  opening  the  body, 
taking  out  the  intestines,  and  filling  the  place 
with  odoriferous  drues  and  iq^ices  of  a  desicca- 
4ive  (quality.  Joseph  eave  orders  for  the  em- 
balming of  the  body  of  his  father  Jacob,  Gen. 
1, 1,  2 ;  and  Moses  infiirms  us  that  the  process 
took  up  forty  days.  Joseph  himself  also  was 
embalmed,  Gran.  1,  S8.  Asa.  king  of  Israel,  seems 
to  have  been  embalmsd,  i  Chron.  xvi,  13,  14. 
See  Burial. 

EMERALD,  ifi3,  Ezod.  zxvui,  19;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  16;  xxriii,  13  ;  cuiaay^t^  Rev.  xxi,  19; 
Eccles.  xxxii,6;  Tobit  xiii,  16;  Judith  x,  91. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  ancient  smaragdus.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  gems,  and  is  of  a  bright  green 
eolour,  without  tM  admixture  of  any  other. 
Plin]|r  thus  speaks  of  it :  '*  The  sight  of  no  co- 
kmr  is  more  pleasant  than  green ;  for  we  love 
lo  view  green  fields  and  green  leaves ;  and  are 
atill  more  fond  of  looking  at  the  emerald,  be- 
cause all  other  ereens  are  dull  in  comparison 
with  this.  Bemck,  these  stones  seem  larger  at 
a  distance,  by  tinging  the  circumambient  air. 
Their  lustre  is  not  chaneed  by  the  sun,  by  the 
riiade,  nor  by  the  light  oflamps ;  but  they  have 
^always  a  sensible  moderate  brilliancy."  From 
the  passage  in  Ecekiel  we  learn  that  the 
Tynans  traded  in  these  jewels  in  the  marU  of 
Syria.  They  probably  had  them  from  India. 
« the  south  of  rersia.  The  true  oriental  emerald 
ia  very  scarce,  and  is  only  found  at  pnsent  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cambay. 

EMiaiODS.    ThediiaweofthaPfaiUstines, 


which  is  mentioiied  in  1  Sam.  t,  6,  IS;  vL  IT, 
is  denominated,  in  the  Hclnrew,  Sfhof.  Tkii 
word  ooeun,  likewise,  in  DeuL  xxviii,  S7 ;  oad 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  every  nhm 
explained  in  the  keri,  or  marginal  readiDgs,  bjr 
the  Aramsan  word,  o^^tna;  an  expieaiioo 
which,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  where  it  ocean 
under  the  forms,  rmtio  and  m^rne,  meaw  tk 
fundament,  and  likewise  the  effort  which  if 
made  in  an  evacuation  of  the  system.  The 
authon,  therefore,  of  the  reading  in  the  keri 
appear  to  have  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  to  have  understood  by  this  voi^ 
the  dysentery.  The  correspondmg  Arable 
words  mean  a  swelling,  answering  somewhat 
in  its  nature  to  the  hernia  in  men :  a  diseaie, 
consequently,  yery  different  from  the  hmst- 
rhoids,  which  some  persons  understand  to  be 
meant  by  the  word  s^Ssy.  Among  other  ob- 
jections, it  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  mice, 
which  are  mentioned,  not  only  in  the  Hebiev 
text,  1  Sam.  vi,  5,  18;  xvi,  18,  but  also  in  \k 
Alexandrine  and  Vuleate  veroions,  1  Sam.  t,6; 
vi,  5,  11,  18,  are  an  objection  to  uuderstanding 
the  hemorrhoids  by  the  word  under  considerar 
tion,  since  if  that  were  in  fact  the  disease,  we 
see  no  reason  why  mice  should  have  been  pit* 
sented  as  an  offering  to  avert  the  ang^  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Lichtenstein  has  ^iven  this 
solution :  The  word,  crtnssp,  which  is  rendeied 
mice,  he  supposes  to  mean  venomous  sdpug^, 
which  belong  to  the  spider  class,  and  yet  are 
so  large,  and  so  similar  in  their  form  to  mice, 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  denominated  by  the 
same  word.  These  venomous  animals  destroy 
and  live  upon  scorpions.  They  also  bite  men, 
whenever  they  can  haye  an  opportunity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fundament  and  the  verenda- 
Their  bite  causes  swellines,  which  are  fatsi  ui 
their  consequences,  oalleoT,  in  Hebrew,  crhsf- 
The  probable  supposition,  then,  is,  that  solpv- 

fas  were  at  this  lime  multiplied  among  the 
'hilistines  by  the  special  proyidenceof  God; 
and  that,  bemg  very  venomous,  tbev  were  the 
means  of  destroying  many  individuals. 

EMIMS,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  beyond  Jordan,  who  were  defeated  b) 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  Qen.  xiv,  5.  Mo- 
ses tells  us  that  they  were  beaten  at  Shaveb- 
Kirjathaim,  which  was  in  the  country  of  Sihoo. 
conquered  from  the  Moabites,  Josh,  xiii,  1^* 
The  Emims  were  a  warlike  people,  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  great  and  numerous,  tall  as  the  Ana- 
kirns,  and  were  accounted  giants  as  well  ai 
they,  Deut.  ii,  10,  II. 

EMMANUEL,  or  IMMANUEL,  "God  with 
us."  It  answen  both  in  the  LXX,  and  MatL 
i,  23,  to  the  Hebrew,  Viomy,  from  07,  vi'^^* 
i»,  and  Sn,  God,  Isa.  vii,  14 ;  viii,  8. 

EMM AUS,  a  village  about  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem;  on  the  road  to  which  two 
of  the  disciples  were  travelling  in  sorrow  and 
disappointment  after  the  resurrection,  when 
our  Lord  appeared  to  them,  and  heU  that  me- 
morable conversation  with  them  which  is  tt- 
corded  by  St.  Luke,  xxiv. 

ENDOB,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Maiw«* 
where  the  witoh  resided  whom  Saul  consoMfp 
a  little  befoES  the  battle  of  Gilbos,  Jpshua  jmu, 


1  Sm.  izviii,  13.  Mr.  Biyam  derivM 
rfioK  En-Aiior,  maaffiikg  fans  jri^kamis^ 
*tfce  famiain  of  light,  or  oraele  of  the  god 
dLdot:  which  orade  was  probably  feviidad  by 
ths  Cmaanitra.  and  had  never  beeii»totally 
aappRued.  The  ancient  worid  had  many 
•oeh  oracles;  the  moet  funous  of  which  were 
that  of  Jimitef-Aiiimon  in  Lybia,  and  that  of 
Delphi  in  Greece:  and  in  all  of  them,  the  an- 
swcn  to  thoee  who  consulted  them  were  g;iTen 
from  the  month  of  a  ftmak ;  who,  from  the 
priestess  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  has  generally 
leeeiTed  the  name  of  Pythia.  That  many  such 
srscles  existed  in  Canaan,  is  eyident  from  the 
■amber  which  Saul  himself  is  said  to  haTe  sup- 
prasaed;  and  such  a  one,  with  its  Pythia,  was 
this  at  Endor.  At  these  shrines,  either  as  mock 
oiaclea,  contrired  by  a  crafty  and  aTaricioas 
priesthood,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  and 
soperslitioB  of  its  followers ;  or,  otherwise,  as 
is  more  generally  supposed,  as  the  real  instru- 
■eats  of  infernal'  power,  mankind,  haTing 
sUogether  departed  from  the  true  Qod,  were 
pcnnitted  to  be  deluded.  That,  in  this  case, 
the  real  Samuel  appeared  is  plain  both  from 
the  affright  of  the  woman  herself,  and  from 
the  fblfifment  of  his  prophecy.  It  was  an 
iBstanee  of  God's  OTerruung  the  wickedness 
of  men,  to  manifest  his  own  supremacy  and 
justice. 

ENGEDI.    It  is  also  called  Hacazon-Tamar, 

or  cUf  of  palm  trees,  2  Chron.  zz,  3,  because 

there  was  a  great  quantity  of  palm  trees  in  the 

territory  belonging  to  it.     It  abounded  wiUi 

^pnis  vines,  and  trees  that  produced  biilm. 

awMnon  speaks  of  the  "  rineyards  of  Engedi," 

Cant  i,  14.    This  city,  aceoraing  to  Josephus, 

«ood  near  the  lake  of  Sodom,  three  hundred 

fcdoags  from  Jerusalem,  not  fir  from  Jericho, 

lad  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jordan,  through 

vhich  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Dead  8^. 

TWe  is  freouent  mention  of  Ekigedi  in  the 

Seriptnres.      it  was  in  the   cave  of  Engedi 

thtt  David  hod  it  in  his  power  to  kill  &ul, 

I  Sam.  xxrv.    The  spot  where  this  transaction 

teok  place,  was  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  suffi- 

cieady   large   to  contain   in  its  recesses  the 

vbde  of  David's  men,  six  hundred  in  number, 

oaperceived  by  Saul  when  he  entered.    Many 

•imilar  eaves  existed  in  the  Holy  Land.    Sucn 

yere  those  at  Adullam  and  Makkedah,  and  that 

IB  vhich  Lot  and  his  daughters  dwelt  after  the 

(latmetion  of  Sodom.    Imich  also  is  that  de- 

KiM  by  Mr.  Maundrell.  near  Sidon,  which 

contained  two  hundred  smaller  caverns.    Many 

vf  these  were  natural  cavities  in  the  limestone 

nek,  similar  to  those  in  Yoikshire  and  Derby- 

■faire,  and  in  the  Mendip  hills  in  Somersetshire : 

■ad  others,  excavations  made  by  the  primeval 

tnfaabitancs,  fi>r  defence,  or  for  snelter  from  the 

Rn;  and  which  subsequently  served  as  retreats 

^  robbers,  as  they  are  at  this  day.    Josephus 

^  giren   an    interesting   account   of  these 

*i*tt,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  robbers 

vere  taken  by  Herod.    And  Dr.  R  D.  Clarice 

^described  similar  retreats  in  the  rocks  near 

o^ilehem ;    others,  between   Jerusalem    and 

'Bieho,  are  mentioned  by  Mr,  Wilson.    Imo 

*>h  caves  the  Isneliles  frequmlly  retired  Ibr 


■hebflrftmn dMir  onnnea,  Jodg.  vi, S;  1 
jdii,  6;  sir,  11;  n  eireumstancs  which  has 
afforded  sane  stnkiB|;  and  terrific  images  %> 
the  prophets,  Isaiah  u,  19;  Hosea  x,  8;  Rsv. 
vi  Jfe  16. 

ENTOGH,  the  son  of  Cain,  Gen.  iv,  17,  in 
honour  of  whom  the  first  city  noticed  in  Serip- 
ture  was  called  Enoch,  by  his  father  Gain,  who 
was  the  builder.  It  was  situated  on  the  east 
of  theprovince  of  Eden. 

S.  EarocB,  the  son  of  Jared.  and  lather  of 
Methuselah.  He  was  born  A.  M.  €23,  and 
being  contemporary  with  Adam,  he  had  every 
opportunity  of  learning  ftom  him  the  story  m 
the  creation,  the  circumstance  of  the  f^ll,  die 
terms  of  the  promise,  and  other  important  truths. 
An  ancient  author  affirms,  that  h»  was  the  la- 
ther of  astronomy;  and  Eusebius  hence  inftn, 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Atlas  of  the  Grseimi 
mythology.  Enoch's  fame  rests  uponabetlsr 
basis  than  his  skill  in  science.  The  encomiMn 
of  Enodi  is,  that  he  "walked  with  God." 
While  mankind  were  livine  in  open  rebellion 
against  Heaven,  and  provoking  the  divine  ven- 
geance daily  by  their  ungodly  deeds,  he  ob- 
tained the  <rjcalted  testimony,  "  that  he  pleassd 
God."  This  he  did,  not  only  by  the  exemplary 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  by  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  but 
by  the  soundness  of  his  faith,  and  the  purity 
of  his  heart  and  life:  see  Heb.  xi,  5,  6.  The 
intent  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  discourse  con- 
taining this  passage,  is,  to  show  that  there  has 
been  but  one  way  of  obtaining  the  divine  fovottr 
ever  since  the  fall,  and  that  is,  by  faith,  or  a 
firm  persuasion  and  confidence  in  ihe^  atone- 
ment to  be  made  for  human  transgressions  by 
the  obedience,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  promised  Messiah.  The  ckwid  of 
witnesses  wnieh  the  Apostle  has  produced  of 
Old  Testament  worthies,  all  bore,  in  their 
respective  ^nerations,  their  testimony  to  this 
grrat  doctrme,  in  opposition  to  the  atheism 
or  theism,  Uld  grofi  idolatry,  which  prevailed 
around  them.  All  the  patriarchs  are  celebratad 
for  their  faith  in  this  great  truth,  and  for  pre- 
serving this  principle  of  religion  in  the  mMtot 
of  a  corrupt  generation.  Elnoch,  therefore,  is 
said,  by  another  evangelical  writer,  to  haso 
iqpoken  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment 
unto  the  antediluvian  sinners.  See  Jude  14, 
15.  This  prophecy  is  a  clear,  and  it  is  also  air 
awftil,  description  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  Messiah  shall  sit  upon  his  throne  of 
justice,  to  determine  the  final  condition  of  man- 
kind, according  to  their  works ;  and  it  indicates 
that  the  different  offices  of  Messiah  both  to 
save  and  to  judge,  or  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  were  known  to  the  holy  patriarchs.  Oti 
what  the  Apostle  founded  this  prediction  has 
been  matter  of  much  speculation  and  inquiry. 
Some,  indeed,  have  produced  a  treatise,  called 
*'  The  Book  of  Enoch,"  which,  as  they  pretend, 
contains  the  cited  passage ;  but  its  authority  is 
not  proved,  and  internal  evidence  suffieiently 
marks  its  spurious  origin.  It  is,  theitllil^ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  prophecy  eitsa 
by  St.  Jude  was  either  traditionally  haiidl 
dowB,  or  had  been  speolaUy  touanmau/btlB  % 
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that  Apostle.  In  the  departure  of  Enoch  frcai 
thie  worid  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the  Ahnighty 
altered  the  ordinary  course  of  thin^,  and  gave 
him  a  dismissal  as  glorious  to  hunself,  as  it 
was  instructive  to  mankind.  To  convince  them 
how  acceptable  holiness  is  to  him,  and  to  show 
that  he  had  prepared  for  those  that  love  him  a 
heavenly  inheritance,  he  caused  Enoch  to  be 
taken  from  the  earth  without  passing  through 
death.    See  EIluah. 

ENOS,  or  ENOSH,  the  son  of  Seth,  and 
father  of  Cainan.  He  was  bom  A.  M.  235. 
Moses  tells  us  that  then  "men  began  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lordj"  Gen.  iv,  36 ;  that 
is,  such  as  abhorred  the  impiety  and  immorality 
which  prevailed  amon^  the  progeny  of  Cain, 
began  to  worship  God  m  public,  and  to  assem- 
ble together  at  stated  times  for  that  purpose. 
Good  men,  to  distinguish  themselves  irom  the 
wicked,  began  to  take  the  name  of  sons  or  serv- 
ants of  God ;  for  which  reason  Moses,  Gren. 
vi,  1,  2,  says  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  or  the 
descendants  of  Enos,  "  seeing  the  daughters 
of  men,*'  &c.  The  eastern  people  make  the 
following  additions  to  his  history : — that  Seth, 
his  father,  declared  him  sovereign  prince  and 
high  priest  of  mankind,  next  after  himself; 
that  Enos  was  the  first  who  ordained  public 
alms  for  the  ]XK>r,  established  public  tribunals 
for  the  administration  of  iustice,  and  planted, 
or  rather  cultivated,  the  paun  tree. 

£1PHAH,  the  eldest  son  of  Midian,  who 

Eve  his  name  to  a  city  and  small  extent  of 
id  in  the  country  of  Midian,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Gknesis  xxv,  4. 
This  country  abounded  with  camels  and  dro- 
medaries, Isaiah  Ix,  6,  &c. 

2.  Epbah,  a  measure  both  for  things  dry  and 
liquid,  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  The  ephah 
for  the  former  contained  three  pecks  and  three 
pints.  In  liquid  measure  it  was  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  bath. 

EPHESUS,  a  much  celebrated  city  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  situated  upon  the  river  Cayster, 
and  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Proconsular  Asia,  and  formerly  in 
great  renown  among  Heathen  authors  on  ac- 
count of  its  famous  temple  of  Diana.  This 
temple  wus  seven  times  set  on  fire :  one  of  the 
principal  conflagrations  happened  on  the  very 
day  that  Socrates  was  poisoned,  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ;  tue  other,  on  the  same 
night  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  born, 
when  a  person  of  the  name  of  EIrostratus  set  it 
on  fire,  according  to  his  own  confession^  to  get 
himself  a  name !  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  and 
beautified  by  the  Ephesians,  towaid  which  the 
female  inhabitants  of  the  city  contributed  lib- 
mlly.  In  the  times  of  the  Apostles  it  retained 
much  of  its  former  grandeur;  but,  so  addicted 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  idolatry  and 
the  arts  of  magic,  that  the  prince  of  darkness 
would  seem  to  have,  at  that  time,  fixed  his 
throne  in  it  E^hesus  is  supposed  to  have  first 
invented  those  obscure  mystical  spells  and 
charms  by  means  of  which  the  people  pr^nd- 
cd  to  heal  diseases  and  drive  away  evil  spirits ; 
whence  originated  the  *E^ia  yp4/i/<ar«,  or  Epkt- 
'     leUen^  so  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 


9L  The  Apoatle  Paul  first  visited  this  ctf 
A.  D.  54;  but  being  then  on  his  way  to  Jen 
salem,  he  abode  ihnre  only  a  few  weeks,  AcK 
xviii,  19-21.  Durine  his  short  atay,  he  founc 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jew^  into  which  he  west 
and  reasoned  with  them  upon  the  interestiii| 
topics  of  his  ministry,  with  which  they  wen 
so  pleased  that  they  wished  him  to  prolong  hii 
visit.  He  however  declined  that,  for  he  hac 
determined,  God  willing,  to  be  at  Jerusalem  a 
an  approaching  festival ;  but  he  promised  U 
i-etum,  which  be  did  a  few  months  afterwsid 
and  continued  there  three  years.  Acts  xix,  10 
XX,  31.  While  the  Apostle  abode  in  Ephesoi 
and  its  neighbourhood,  he  gathered  a  numeroiu 
Christian  church,  to  which,  at  a  subsequsu 
period,  he  wrote  that  epistle,  which  forms  « 
important  a  part  of  the  Apostolic  writings 
He  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  the  yesi 
in  which  he  wrote  it  must  have  been  GO  or  SI 
of  the  Christian  sera.  It  appears  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  nands  of  Tychicos, 
one  of  his  companions  in  travel,  Ephesiam 
vi,  21.  The  cntics  have  remarked  that  tlH 
style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  exceed- 
ingly  elevated ;  and  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
state  of  the  Apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  wntr 
ing.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their 
messen^r  brought  him  of  the  steadfastness  of 
their  faith,  and  the  ardency  of  their  love  to  all 
the  saints,  Eph.  i,  15;  and,  transported  with 
the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
of  God  displayed  in  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, and  of  his  amaxing  love  toward  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  iotroducine  them,  as  fellow-heirs  with 
the  Jews,  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  he  soars 
into  the  most  exalted  contemplation  of  those 
sublime  topics,  and  gives  utterance  to  hii 
thoughts  in  languaee  at  once  rich  and  varied. 
Tlie  epistle,  says  Mackni^ht,  is  written  as  it 
were  in  a  rapture.  Grotius  remarks  that  it 
expresses  the  sublime  matters  contained  m 
it  m  terms  more  sublime  than  arc  to  be  found 
in  any  hmnan  language;  to  which  Macknigfat 
subjoins  this  singular  out  striking  obser?atioB| 
that  no  real  Christian  can  read  the  doctrinal 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  withoyt 
being  impressed  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet. 

3.  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  which  special  messages  were  addressed  is 
the  book  of  Revelation.    Afler  a  oommendatioD 
of  their  first  works,  to  which  they  were  com- 
manded to  return,  they  were  accused  of  having 
left  their  first  love,  and  threatened  with  the 
removal  of  their  candlestick  out  of  its  pls^ 
except  they  should  repent.  Rev.  ii,  5.    Tin 
contrast  which  its  present  state  presents  to  its 
former  glory,  is  a  striking  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy.     Ephesus    was   the  metropolU  of 
Lydia,  a  great  and  opulent  city,  and,  accorcW 
to  Strabo,  the  matest  emponum  of  Asia  bo- 
hot.    Its  temple  of  Diana,  "whom  all  A«J 
wonhipped,"  was  adorned  with  one  tundr» 
and  twenty-seven  columns  of  Parian  marbwi 
each  of  a  single  shaft,  and  sixty  feet  high,  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  »^ 
world.    The  remains  of  iu  maenificsnt  tbeati^ 
in  which  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  p0^ 
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eoold  cniijr  hare  been  leatgd,  aie  yeC  to  be 
■MS.  Bat  a  few  heaps  of  itoiies,  and  aome 
Buaetabk  mud  cottages,  oooaaiooaUy  toiantad 
by  Turicsy  witbout  one  Chriatian  residing  theie, 
aresfl  tbenmains  of  aneient  EIphesiiB.  It  is, 
as  described  by  different  traTeUers,  a  solemn 
sod  most  feriorn  spot.  Tbe  EpiaUe  to  the 
Epbtsians  is  read  throughout  the  world:  but 
there  is  none  in  Ephesus  to  read  it  now.  They 
led  their  first  love,  they  returned  not  to  their 
first  woffks.  Their  "  candlestick  has  been 
removed  out  of  its  place ;"  and  the  great  city 
of  Ephesus  is  no  more.  Dr.  Chandler  says, 
**  The  inhabitants  are  a  few  Grreek  peasants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence, 
and  insensibility ;  the  representatives  of  an 
iUnsmous  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of 
their  greatness ;  some,  in  the  substructions  of 
the  glorious  edifices  which  they  raised ;  some, 
besittth  the  raults  of  the  stadium,  once  the 
oovded  scene  of  their  diversions;  and  some, 
by  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which 
received  their  aahtt.  Its  streets  are  obscured 
and  overgrown.  A  herd  of  goats  was  driven 
to  it  for  shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon ;  and  a 
noisy  flight  of  crows  from  the  ouarries  seemed 
U)  insult  its  silence.  We  heaia  the  partridge 
call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  the  stadium. 
Tbe  gUnions  pomp  of  its  Heathen  worship  is 
ao  longer  remembered :  and  Christianity,  which 
vas  hoe  mused  by  Apostles,  and  fostered  by 
^coeral  councils,  until  it  increased  to  fulness  of 
Attore,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly 
riisible."  "  I  was  at  Ephesus,"  says  Mr. 
Arandeil,  "  in  January,  18^ ;  the  desolation 
was  thm  complete:  a  Turk,  whose  shed  we 
occupied,  his  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Qreek^ 
CQBipowd  the  entire  population;  aome  Turco- 
nani  excepted^  whose  black  tents  were  pitched 
«&on»  the  ruins.  The  Greek  revolution,  and 
the  predatory  excursions  of  the  Samiotes,  in 
|Rat  measure  accounted  for  this  total  deser^ 
tJOB.  Tfanre  is  still,  however,  a  village  near, 
prababiy  the  same  which  ChishuU  and  Van 
Ggaiont  mention,  having  four  hundred  Greek 
faouea." 

St.  John  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  principally  at  Ephesus,  where 
Ittdied. 

EPHOD,  -nsM.  This  article  of  dress  was 
worn  by  laymen  as  well  as  by  the  high  priesL 
The  sacred  ephod,  the  one  made  for  the  high 
pncat,  difiered  from  the  others,  in  being  fabri- 
cated of  cotton,  which  was  coloured  wiui  crim- 
am,  purole,  and  blue,  and  in  being  ornamented 
vith  gold.  In  the  time  of  Josephus,  it  was  a 
cobit  of  the  larger  size  in  length,  and  was 
famished  with  sleeves.  The  high  priest's 
^>hod  had  a  very  rich  button  iqK>n  each  shoul- 
wr,  made  of  a  large  onyx  stone  set  in  gold. 
This  stone  was  so  uirge,  that  Uie  names  of  the 
tvv'ire  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraven,  six  on 
«cb  stone,  Exod.  xxviii,  9-12.  The  word 
^A*Aasc,  which  we  render  onyx,  is  translated, 
br  the  Septuagini,  smaragdos^  an  emerald ;  but 
*•  va  have  no  certain  knowledge  either  of  this, 
<r  of  any  of  the  twelve  stones  of  the  breast- 

pbie,  we  may  as  well  be  satisfied  with  our 

tnadatiim  as  with  any  other.    To  the  ephod 


bahniged  a  carious  girdle,  of  the  same  rich 
febric  as  the  ephod  itself.  This  girdle  is  said 
to  be  upon  tne  ephod,  Exod.  xxviii,  8 ;  that 
is,  woven  with  the  ephod,  as  Moimonides  un- 
derstands ;  and,  conung  out  £rom  the  ephod  on 
each  side,  it  was  brought  under  the  arms  like 
a  sash,  and  tied  upon  tbe  breast  Samuel, 
thougrh  a  Levite  only,  and  a  child,  wore  a  linen 
ephod,  1  Sam.  ii,  18.  And  David,  in  the  cere- 
mony of  removing  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem,  was  girt  with  a  linen 
ephod,  a  Sam.  vi,  14.  The  Cevites  were  not 
generally  allowed  to  wear  the  ephod;  but  in 
the  time  of  Agrippa,  as  we  are  told  by  Joso- 
phus,  a  little  before  tlie  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  they  obtained  oT  that  prince  per- 
mission to  wear  the  linen  atole,  as  well  as  the 
priests.  Spencer  and  Cuneus  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Jewish  kin^  had  a  right  to  wear  the 
ephod,  because  David,  coming  to  Ziklag,  and 
finding  that  the  Amalekites  Imd  plundered  the 
city,  and  carried  away  his  and  tlie  jseople's 
wives,  ordered  Abiathiar,  the  high  priest,  to 
bring  him  the  ephod.  which  beine  done,  David 
inquired  of  the  Lora,  aaying,  "  Shall  I  pursue 
after  this  troop  1"  1  Sam.  xxx,  8.  Whence 
they  infer,  that  David  consulted  God  by  urim 
aim  thummim,  and  consequently  put  on  the 
epnod.  But  it  is  probable  the  text  only  means 
that  he  ordered  the  priest  to  do  what  he  is  him- 
self said  to  have  done.  The  ephod  of  Gideon 
is  remarkable  for  havfng  become  Uie  occasion 
of  a  new  kind  of  idolatry  to  the  Israelites, 
Judges  viii.  27.  What  tius  consisted  in,  is 
matter  of  alspute  among  the  l^rned.  Soma 
authors  are  ot  opinion  that  this  ephod,  as  it  is 
called,  was  an  idol ;  others,  that  it  was  only  a. 
trophy  in  memory  of  the  signal  victory  ob- 
tained by  Gideon,  and  that  the  Israelites  paid 
a  kind  of  divine  worship  to  it ;  so  that  Gideon 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  their  idolatry,  in 
like  manner  as  Moses  had  been  in  making  the 
brazen  aerpent,  which  was  afterward  wor- 
ahipped. 

EPHRAIM  was  the  name  of  Joseph's  second 
son,  by  Asenath,  Potiphar's  daughter.  He  was 
bom  m  Egypt,  A.  M.  2294.  hiphraim,  with 
his  brother  Manasseh,  was  presented  by  his 
father  Joseph  to  Jacob  on  his  death  bed.  Gen. 
xlviii,  8,  &c.  Jacob  laid  his  right  hand  on 
Ephraim  the  younger,  and  his  left  on  Manas- 
seh the  elder.  Joseph  was  desirous  to  chan^ 
his  hands,  but  Jacob  answered,  "  I  know  il, 
my  son ;  Manasseh  shall  be  multiplied,  but 
Ephraim  shall  be  ereater.'*  The  sons  of 
E^ihraim  having  made  an  inroad  into  Pales- 
tine, the  inhabitants  of  Gath  killed  them. 
Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days  for 
them,  and  his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him, 
1  Chron.  vii,  20, 21.  Afterward,  he  had  a  son 
named  Beriah,  and  a  daughter  Sherah.  He 
had  idso  other  sons,  Rephah,  Resheph,  Tela, 
Sac  His  Dosterity  multiplied  in  Egypt  to  the 
number  ot  forty  thousand  five  hundred  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  the  land  of  pro 
mtse,  Joshua,  who  was  of  this  tribe,  gave  them 
their  portion  between  the  Mediterranean  west, 
and  toe  river  Jordan  east.  The  ark  and  taber- 
nacle remained  long  in  this  tribe  at  Shiloh; 
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and  after  the  separation  of  tlie  ten  tribeSi  die 
seat  of  the  kingdom  was  in  Ephraim,  and  hence 
E^hraim  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  whole 
kn^^om.  The  district  belonging  to  this  tribe 
is  called  E^hratah,  Psalm  cxxxii,  6.  Ephraim 
was  led  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  with  all 
Israel,  by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  A.  M. 
8283. 

2.  Ephraim  was  also  the  name  of  a  city,  into 
which  Christ  retired  with  his  disciples  a  little 
before  his  passion,  John  xi,  54.  It  was  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  near  the  river  Jordan. 
There  was  also  the  wood  or  forest  of  Ephraim, 
situated  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  in  which 
Absalom's  army  was  routed  and  himself  killed, 
9  Sam.  xviii,  6. 

EPHRATH,  CaleVs  second  wife,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Hur,  I  Chron.  ii,  19.  From  her, 
it  is  believed  that  the  city  of  Ephratah,  other- 
wise called  Bethlehem,  where  our  Lora  was 
bom,  had  its  name ;  and  this  city  is  more  than 
once  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of 
Ephrath,  Gen.  xxxv,  lo. 

EPICUREANS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  Epicurus  was  their  foun- 
der, who  lived  about  d.  C.  300.  The  physical 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  was  as  follows :  Nothing 
can  ever  sprmg  from  nothing,  nor  can  tny 
thing  ever  return  to  nothing.  The  universe 
always  existed,  and  will  always  remain;  for 
there  is  nothing  into  wjiich  it  can  be  chang^ed. 
There  is  nothm^  in  nature,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  conceived,  beside  body  and  space.  Body  is 
that  whicli  possesses  the  properties  of  bulk, 
figure,  resistftnce,  and  gravity ;  it  is  this  alone 
wnich  can  touch  and  oe  touched.  Space,  or 
'  Tacuum,  destitute  of  the  properties  of  body, 
incapable  of  action  or  passion,  is  the  region 
which  is  or  may  be  occupied  by  body,  and 
which  affords  it  an  opportunitjr  of  moving 
fireely.  The  existence  of^  bodies  is  attested  by 
the  senses.  Space  must  also  exist,  in  order  to 
allow  bodies  place  in  which  to  move  and  exist ; 
and  of  their  existence  and  motion  we  have  the 
certain  proof  of  perception.  Beside  body  and 
space,  no  third  nature  can  be  conceived.  But 
the  existence  of  qualities  is  not  precluded, 
because  these  have  no  subsistence  except  in 
the  body  to  which  they  belong.  The  imiverse, 
consistingof  body  and  space,  is  infinite.  Bodies 
are  infinite  in  multituae;  space  is  infinite  in 
magnitude.  The  universe  is  immovable,  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  beyond  it  into  which  it 
can  move.  It  is  also  eternal  and  immutable, 
since  it  is  liable  to  neither  increase  nor  decrease, 
to  production  nor  decay.  Nevertheless,  the  parts 
of  the  universe  are  in  motion,  and  are  subject  to 
change.  All  bodies  consist  of  parts  which  are 
either  themselves  simple  principles,  or  may  be 
resolved  into  such.  These  first  principles,  or 
simple  atoms,  are  divisible  by  no  fbree,  and 
therefore  must  be  immutable. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  world  he  conceived 
to  have  happened  in  the  following  manner: 
A  finite  number  of  that  infinite  multitude  of 
atoms,  which,  with  infinite  space,  constitute 
the  universe,  falling  fortuitously  into  the  re- 

S*on  6f  the  worlds  were,  in  consequence  of 
eir  innate  motion,  collected   into   one  rude 


and  indSgeated  nuns.    In  this  chaos,  the  li» 
vieat  and  lareeat  atoms,  or  eoUections  of  aton^ 
fint  Bttbaided,  while  the   amallcr,  and  thoat 
which  from  their  form  would  move  moat  firedy, 
were  driven  upwards.    Theae  latter,  after  ae- 
vera!  reveri)erati<ms,  rose  into  the  outer  nsm 
of  the  world,  and  formed  the  heavens.   Thoae 
atoms  which,  by  their  aize  and  figure,  wen 
auited  to  form  fiery  bodiea,  collected  themsdvct 
into  stars;  those  which  were  not  capable  of 
rising  so  fajgh  in  Ihe  sphere  of  the  wond,  bciag 
disturbed  by  the  fierv  paitiolea,  formed  tbeoi- 
selves  into  air.    At  length,  from  thoae  which 
■ubaided,  was  produced  the    earth.     By  the 
action  of  air,  aigitated  by  heat  from  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  upon  the  mixed  mass  of  the  eaiik, 
its  smoother  and  lighter  partidea  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  reat,  and  water  waaprodnoBd, 
which  naturally  flowed  into  the  lowest  plaees. 
In  the  first  combination  of  atoms,  which  unmed 
the  chaos,  various  seeds  arose^  which,  beiag 
preserved  and  nourished  by  moisture  and  hesL 
afterward  sprungforth  in  organized  bodiea  of 
different  kinds.    The  soul  is  a  subtle  corporeal 
substance,  composed  of  the  finest  atoms,  whidi, 
by  the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  particles,  is  abfe 
to  penetrate  the  whole  body,  and  to  aidheie  to 
all  its  parts.    It  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
parts :    fire,  which  causes    animal  heat ;  an 
ethereal  principle  which  is  moist  vapour ;  air : 
and  a  fourth  .principle,  which  ia  the  cause  of 
sensation.    Tnese  four  parts  are  so  perfectly 
combined  as  to  form  one  subtle  substance,  which, 
while  it  remains  in  the  body,  is  the  cause  of  eU 
its  faculties,  motions,  and  passions,  and  which 
cannot   be   separated  from    it,    without  pnh 
ducing  the  entire  dissolution   of  the  animal 
system. 

3.  In  the  universe  there  are,  aoeordinglo 
Epicurus,  without  contradiction^  divine  na- 
tures ;  because  nature  itself  has  impressed,  the 
idea  of  divinity  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The 
notion  is  universal;  nor  is  it  eatid>Ushed  b^ 
custom,  law,  or  an]|r  human  institution ;  but  u 
is  the  effect  of  an  innate  principle,  producing 
universal  consent,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
true.  This  universal  notion  has  probably  arisen 
from  ima^  of  the  gods,  which  have  casuafljr 
made  their  way  into  the  minds  of  men  in  slee^ 
and  have  aflerward  been  recollected.  But  it 
is  inconsistent  with  our  natural  notions  of  the 
gods,  as  happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  encumber  themselves  with  the 
management  of  the  world,  or  are  subject  to  the 
cares  and  passions  which  must  attend  so  great 
a  charge.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  gods 
have  no  intercourse  with  mankind,  nor  aaj 
concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless, on  account  of  their  excellent  nature, 
they  are  objects  of  reverence  and  worship.  In 
their  external  shape  the  eods  resemble  men; 
and  though  the  place  of  tneir  residence  is  un- 
known to  mortals ;  it  is  without  doubt  the 
mansion  of  perfect  purity,  tranquillity,  and 
happiness.  Thus  he  attempted  to  account  ftr 
all  tne  appearances  of  nature,  even  thoae  wfaieh 
respect  animated  and  intelligent  beings,  upon 
the  simple  principles  of  matter  and  motioB, 
without  introducing  the  agency  of  a  mapnm 


iutt  tkn  thai  of  blind  lieeeMil/  inbennt  in 
my  aiom,  by  which  it  mows  in  •  eartun 

i  Tlie  ethics  of  EpicuiiM  on  mvoh  ]on«x- 
c^Kionabfe  lh«A  his  pibytics ;  of  which  we  may 
jodee  from  the  IbUowiog  summery :  The  end 
•f  uTine,  or  the  ultimate  good,  which  is  to  be 
sought  lor  its  own  sake,  aeoordin^  to  the  uni* 
fcrul  opinion  of  mankind,  is  happiness;  which 
MB  genarally  &il  of  attaining,  beoanse  they 
Una  wrong  notions  of  the  nature  of  happiness, 
or  do  not  use  proper  means  fbt  ft<t4^ining  it. 
The  happiness  which  belongs  to  man,  is  that 
mae  in  which  he  enjoys  as  many  of  the  |pood 
things,  and  soffnTS  as  ww  of  ths  evils  inctdsBt 
10  human  natnre  as  nosaibk,  passing  his  days 
is  a  smooth  course  of  permanent  tranquillity. 
Perfect  happiness  cannot  possibly  be  poseessed 
without  the  pleasure  that  attends  freedom  from 
paio,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  Pleasure  is  in  iu  nature  gwid,  and  cmght 
to  be  pumied ;  and  pain  is  in  its  nature  evil,  imd 
ihould  be  avoided.  Beside;  pleasure  or  pain  is 
the  measure  of  what  is  good  or  evil  in  every 
object  of  desire  or  aversion.  However,  pim- 
mre  ought  not  in  every  instance  to  be  pursued, 
Mrpoin  to  be  avoided  ;  but  reason  ia  to  dis- 
Uogoiah  and  compare  the  nature  and  deerees 
of  each,  that  the  result  may  be  a  wise  ohoiee 
«f  that  which  shall  appear  to  be,  upon  the 
vhole,  good.  That  pleasure  is  the  fint  good, 
■ppean  from  the  inclination  which  every  ani- 
nal,  from  its  first  birth,  discovers  to  pursue 
^huure  and  avoid  pain ;  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  ooiversal  ezperienoe  of  mankind,  who  are 
iacited  to  action  by  no  other  principle,  than 
(he  desire  of  avoiding  pain,  ot  obtaining  plea- 
■Be.  Of  pleasures  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one 
mosiiting  in  a  state  of  rest^  in  which  both  body 
and  mind  are  free  from  pain ;  the  other  arising 
from  an  agreeable  aeitation  of  the  senses,  pro- 
Aicing  a  correspondent  emotion  in  the  soul. 
Upon  the  ibnner  of  tnese,  the  enjoyment  of 
Iw  ehiefl]^  depends.  Happiness  may,  there- 
fare,  be  sud  to  consist  in  bodily  ease  and  men- 
tal tranouillity.  It  is  the  ofiice  of  reason  to 
confine  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  within  ths  limits 
of  nature,  so  as  to  attain  this  happy  state ; 
vhieh  neither  resembles  a  rupid  torrem,  nor  a 
Sanding  pool,  but  is  like  a  eentle  stream,  that 
{iides  smoothly  and  silently  uong.  This  happy 
■ate  ean  only  be  attained  by  a  prudent  care  of 
the  body,  and  a  steady  government  of  the 
•ind.  The  diseases  of  the  body  are  to  be  pre- 
sented by  temperance,  or  cured  by  medicine, 
tr  endured  tolerably  by  patience.  Against  the 
^Maaes  of  the  mind  |)hilosophy  provides  sufi- 
<>ent  antidotes ;  the  virtues  are  its  instruments 
far  this  purpoee ;  the  ladical  spring  of  which  is 
(radeaoe^  or  wisdom,  and  this  instructs  men  to 
■ve  their  understanding  from  the  clouds  of 
pRJodiee;  to  exercise  temperance  and  forti- 
t>de  in  the  i^vemment  of  tnemselves ;  and  to 
pnctiae  justice  toward  all  others.  In  a  happy 
h^  pleasure  can  never  be  separated  from  vir- 
^  The  followers  of  ^icurua,  however,  do- 
CBKratod  into  ayen  sensualists, — an  eiTect 
which  could  only  result  from  a  aystsm  which 


a  ■uniwis  <9od^  and  aaelodsd  -from  «n 
I  with  the  afairs  of  men  even  those 
divine  natnrss  which  it  allowed  to  ezisL  This 
sect  is  mentioiied  Ada  zvii,  18. 

EPISCOPACY,  DiocnaM.  The  numberof 
ChristiaBs  in  most  of  ths  primitive  churches 
waa  at  first  sstiall :  they  could  easUv,  when  not 
prevented  by  persecution,  assemble  together; 
and  they  thus  fonned  one  church  or  congrega* 
tion;  ior,  in  Scripture,  the  term  ckMrek  is 
never  used  in  the  more  modem  acceptation  of 
the  word,  but  is  employed  to  denote  either  tho 
whole  church  of  Cnrist,  or  a  number  of  dis- 
dples  meeting  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship.  The  converts,  however,  rapidly  in- 
erasasd;  and  when  they  could  no  longer  meet 
in  one  plsee,  other  plaeee  wouU  be  prepared 
fi»r  them.  But,  connected  as  they  still  wars 
with  the  parent  ehureh,  they  would  choose 
from  its  presbyters  their  own  pastors,  and  visw 
themselves  as  under  the  inspection  of  the 
pnaident  and  the  presbytery,  by  whom  the 
aflUrs  of  the  church  had  been  previously  con- 
ducted. Ths  pastors  would  thus  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery,  as  they  had  formerly 
been,  and  would  look  up  to  that  one  of  their 
nnmiwr  who  had  been  accustomed  to  preside 
amone  them.  They  were,  in  foct,  for  a  cob- 
sidenmle  time,  considered  as  one  with  the 
original  church:  the  bishop  sent  to  them  the 
elements  of  the  Loid's  Supper  as  the  pledge  of 
unity  ;  and  we  find  it  asserted  by  ancient  writ- 
ers, that  there  was  one  altar  and  one  bishop. 
There  wem  in  this  way  gradually  established, 
first  in  the  towns  or  cities  in  uduch  the  Apoa- 
tles  had  called  men  to  the  truth,  and  then  in 
the  eonti^ious  district  of  country,  several 
congregations :  in  these  pastors  officiated,  who 
were  authorised  bv  the  bishop  and  presbytery, 
whoee  snperintendenee  was  extended,  so  that 
parochial  episcopacy  was  insensibly  but  natn- 
rallv  changed  into  diocesan  episoopa^  ;  manr 
of  UM  presbrters  sent  out  by  the  msnop  resid- 
ing at  taeir  cnurches,  but  nevertheless  oompoa- 
ing  part  of  his  council,  and  being  summonsd 
to  meet  with  him  upon  important  occasions. 
This  enlargement  or  the  field  of  inspection 
rendered  the  particular  superintendence  of  the 
bishop  more  requisite:  and  was  the  means  both 
of  aoding  to  his  influence,  and  of  his  beinjg 
regarded  as  permanently  raised  above  hiv 
brethren. 

8.  The  ministers  who  were  sent  to  the  re- 
cently erected  churches  had  probably  different 
powers,  aoeordiiir  to  the  numbers  to  whom 
they  were  to  officiate,  the  situation  of  the 
chttrches  in  respect  of  the  original  church, 
and  the  tranquillity  or  persecution  which  was 
their  lot.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  bishop,  and  where  one  person  was  suift- 
eient,  he  wouM  merely  perform  the  duties  that 
had  been  assigned  to  him  previous  to  his  mt» 
sion ;  but  the  same  reasons  that  led  the  Apo»> 
tki  to  plant  several  presbyters  in  the  churches 
which  they  founded  might  render  it  expedient 
that  more  than  one,  sometimes  that  a  co»> 
sidersble  number,  should  he  attached  to  the 
aewlV'^rmed  congregations ;  more  partieulai^ 
ly  when  the  numbsr  attsBding  was  lasge, 


vhan  there  was  the  protpcei  of  their  atfll  ftr- 
ther  increasing.  In  such  cases,  it  appears  that 
the  bishop  gare  to  one  of  the  piesbjrters  sent, 
and  did  so  for  the  same  reasons  that  had  at 
first  created  inequality  among  the  pastors, 
more  extensive  powers  than  were  entrusted  to 
the  rest,  and  made  him  his  representative,  au- 
thorizing him  to  preside  over  the  others,  and 
to  discharge  those  parts  of  the  ministerial 
office  whid),  in  his  own  church,  he  reserved 
for  himself  When  this  happened,  the  person 
•o  distinguished  was  termed  choro-epiicopus : 
he  was  more  than  a  presbyter,  but  he  was  in- 
ferior to  the  bishop,  acted  by  his  directions, 
and  could  be  controlled  by  him  in  the  exercise 
of  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted. 
Such  subordinate  bishops  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  but  it  might,  from  the  begin- 
ning, have  been  foreseen  that  they  would  soon 
aspire  to  an  equality  with  the  original  bishops ; 
and  they  were  at  length  suppressed,  under  the 
pretence  that,  by  multiplying  the  hieher  order 
in  places  of  bttle  consequence,  the  church 
would  detract  from  the  respectability  of  that 
order,  and  lessen  the  reverence  with  which  it 
should  be  re^^arded. 

3.  The  different  congregations  or  churches 
which  were  established  in  various  cities  and 
the  adjoining  districts  were  in  so  far  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  that  the  bishops  and  pres- 
bvters  of  each  had  the  rule  of  their  particular 
enurch,  and  of  the  churches  which  had  sprung 
from  it,  and  were  entitled,  by  their  own  au- 
thority, to  make  such  regulations  as  appeared 
to  them  to  be  recjuisite;  and  this  species  of  in- 
dependence continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
every  bishop  presiding  in  his  congregation, 
and  afterward  in  his  diocess.  There  was, 
however,  always  a  common  tie  by  which  they 
were  united,  r^eighbouring  churches,  actuat- 
ed by  ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  divine 
truth,  consulted  together  upon  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  it.  We  know  that  the  Apostolic 
ehurches  were  enjoined  to  communicate  to 
other  bodies  the  epistles  which  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  while  persecution  continued,  it 
was  natural  for  all  who  were  exposed  to  it  to 
consider  by  what  means  its  fury  could  be 
avoided. 

4.  After  the  bishops  were  established  as  su- 
perior to  presbyters,  when  any  meeting  was 
held  respecting  religion,  or  the  administration 
of  the  enurch,  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  this 
higher  order,  and  the  president  of  the  synod 
or  council  was  elected  from  their  number. 
These  meetings  were  j^nerally  assembled  in 
the  metropolis,  or  principal  city  of  the  district ; 
and  hence  the  bishop  of  this  city,  being  fre- 
(fuently  called  to  preside,  came,  at  len^,  to 
be  regarded  as  entitled  to  do  so :  thus  acquir- 
ing a  superiority  over  the  other  bishops,  just 
as  they  nad  acquired  superiority  over  the  in- 
flsior  clergv.  He  was,  in  consecjuence,  dis- 
tinguished oy  a  particular  name,  being  denomi- 
nated, from  the  city  in  which  he  presided,  a 
metropolitan. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  those  who  mainuin 
Chat  bishops,  presbyters,  or  priests,  and  dea- 
oona,  aie  three  distinct  orden  in  the  church ; 


and  that  the  biahops  have  a  stmerioriiy  over 
both  the  others.    The  episcopal  form  of  church 
government  professes  to  find  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  the  model  upon  which  it  is  framed. 
While  our  Lord  remamed  upon  earth,  he  acted 
as  the  immediate  eovemor  or  his  church.  Hav- 
ing himself  called  the  Apostles,  he  kept  them 
constantly  about  his   person,  except  at  one 
time,  when  he  sent  them  forth  upon  a  sboif 
progress  through  the  cities  of  Judea,  and  gavb 
them  particular   directions    how  they  should 
conduct  themselves.      The  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  sent  forth  at  another  time,  are  never 
mentioned  again  in  the  New  Testament.    Bat 
the  Apostles  received  from  him  many  intima- 
tions that  their  office  was  to  continue  after  his 
departure  i  and  as  one  great  object  of  bis  mi- 
nistry was  to  qualify  them  for  the  execution  of 
this  office,  so,  in  the  interval  between  his  re- 
surrection and  his  ascension,  he  explained  to 
them  the  duties  of  it,  and  be  invested  them 
with  the  authority  which   the   discharge  of 
those  duties  implied.    "  Go,"  said  he,  "  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  teach- 
ing tnem ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  cYea 
unto  the  end  of  the  worid.    As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.    Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Qhost,"  MatL  xxviii,  19,  SO;  Johnxx, 
21,  S3.    Soon  after  the  ascension  of  Je^is, 
his  Apostles  received  those  extraordinary  gifts 
of  which  his  promise  had  given  them  assiv- 
ance ;  and  immediately  they  began  to  execule 
their  commission,  not  only  as  the  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection,  and  the  teachers  of  his  re* 
ligion,  but  as  the  rulers  of  that  society  which 
was  gathered  by  their  preaching.    In  Acts  vi, 
we  find  the  Apostles  ordering  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  to  '*  look  out  seven  men  of  honest 
report,"  who  might  take  eharee  of  the  daily 
ministrations  to  the  poor,  and  to  bring  tM 
men  so  chosen  to  them,  tnat  "  we,"  said  the 
Apostl^  "  may  afi^int  them  over  this  busi- 
ness." The  men  accordingly  were  "  set  before 
the  Apostles;  and  when  theyhad  prayed,  they 
laid  their  hands  on  them."    Here  are  tne  Apos- 
tles ordaining  deacons.     Afterward,  we  find 
St.  Paul,  in  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor, 
ordaining  in  every  church  elders,  r^nfiwi^nt ; 
the  name  properly  expressive  of  age  being 
transferred,  after  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Acts 
xiv,  S!3.    The  men  thus  ordained  by  St.  Paid 
appear,  from  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  ^istks, 
to  have  been  teachers,  pastors,  overseers,  of 
the  flock  of  Christ ;  and  to  Timothy,  who  vss 
a  miniater  of  the  word,  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
"  the  gift  which  is  in  thee  by  tne  putting  on  of 
my  hands,"  8  Tim.  i,  6.    Over  tne  persons  to 
whom  he  thus  conveyed  the  offiee  of  teaching, 
he  exercised  iurisdiction ;  ft>r  he  sent  to  Ephe* 
sus,  to  the  elders  of  the  church  to  meet  him  «t 
Miletus ;  and  there,  in  a  long  discourse,  gavt 
them  a  solemn  charge.  Aets  xx,  17-^ ;  and 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  he  writes  epistles  in  the 
style  of  a  superior. 

8.  As  St.  Paul  unouestionably  eonoeivtd 
that  there  belonged  to  nim,  as  an  Apostle,  sa 
authority  over  other  office-bearers  of  thi 
efanreh,  so  his  ejHalles  contain  two  exampbi 
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of  ■  ddtttdon  of  that  authority     He  not  only 
duvets  Timothy,  whom  he  had  besought  to 
abide  at  Rhesus,  how  to  behave  himself  in 
the  hoose  of  Qod  as  a  minister,  but  he  sets 
Urn  oTcr  other  ministers.    He  empowers  him 
to  ordain  men  to  the  woric  of  the  ministry: 
"  The  thiAgs  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among 
many  witnesses,  the    same    commit  thou   to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
Abe,*'  2  Tim.  ii,  9.    He  ^tcs  him  directions 
about  the  ordination  of  bishops  and  deacons ; 
he  places  both  these  kinds  of  office-bearers  in 
^besus  under  his  inspection,  instructing  him 
in  what  manner   to   receiye   an    accusation 
against  an  elder  who  laboured  in  word   and 
doctrine;  and  he  conunands   him  to  charse 
tomt  thai  they  teach  no  other  doctrine  but  the 
form  of  sound  words.    In  like  manner  he  says 
to  Titus, "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete, 
thai  tbou  shooldest  set  in  order  the  things  that 
are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city, 
as  1  had  appointed  thee,"  Titus  i,  5.    He  do- 
icnbes  to  Titus  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop 
or  elder,  making  him  the  judge  how  far  anv 
person  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  these  qualifi- 
cations; he  gives  him  authority  orer  all  orders 
of  Christians  there;  and  he  empowers  him  to 
rejrt  heretics.     Here,  then,  is  that  Apostle, 
vrJ)  whose  actions  we  are  best  acquainted. 
Remlngly  aware  that  there  would  be  continual 
«%asion  in  the  Christian  chureh  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  over  pastors  and  teach* 
en,  which  the  Apostles  had  deriTed  from  the 
Lofd  Jesus ;  and  by  these  two  examples  of  a 
tfclcgaiion,  given  durinf  his  life  time,  prepar- 
ia»  the  worid  for  beholding  that  authority  ex- 
oriMd  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in 
•Da^ts.     Accordingly,  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  tell  ns  thai  the  Apostles,  to  prevent 
eofitemion,  appointed    bishops    and  deacons: 
pTing  orders,  too,  that,  upon  their  death,  other 
■pprored  men  should  succeed  in  their  minis- 
UT-    We  are  told  that  the  other  Apostles  con- 
Aituted  their  first-fruits,  that  is,  their  first  dis- 
nplw,  after   they  had   proved    them   by  the 
Spirit,  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  Were 
to  Wicve;   and  that  the  Apostle  John,  who 
BorriTed  the  rest,  after  retummg  from  Patmos, 
the  place  of  his  banishment,  went  about  the 
n^^boorinf  nations,  ordaining  bishops,  estab- 
lishing whole  churehes,  and  setting  apart  par- 
teilar  persons  for  the  ministry,  as  tncy  were 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Spirit. 

3.  As  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
tCDei,  lo  ecdesiastical  history  records  the  suc- 
cession of  bishops  through  many  ages:  and 
««n  during  the  first  three  centuries,  before 
Christianity  was  incorporated  with  the  state, 
wwy  city,  where  the  multitude  of  Christians 
nquired  a  number  of  pastors  to  perform  the 
•ated  offices,  presents  to  us,  as  far  as  we  can 
father  from  contemporary  writers,  an  appear- 
wwe  Tcry  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  chureh 
rf  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The 
A])o«le  James  seems  to  have  residnl  in  that 
city.  But  there  is  also  mention  of  the  elders  of 
4e  church,  who,  according  to  the  Scripture 
n]>reseBtaiion  of  elders,  must  have  discharged 
w  mifiislerial  office,  but  over  whom  the  Apostle 
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Jomet  presided.  So,  in  Carthage,  where  Oj^ 
prian  was  bishop,  and  in  ever)r  other  Christian 
city  of  which  we  have  particular  accounts, 
there  was  a  college  of  presbytera ;  and  then 
was  one  nortion  who  had  not  only  presidenej, 
but  jurisaiction  and  authority,  over'  the  rest. 
They  were  his  council  in  matters  relating  to 
the  church,  and  they  were  qualified  to  preaeh, 
to  baptize,  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper; 
but  they  could  do  nothing  without  his  permis- 
sion and  authority.  It  is  a  principle  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  tft  Mvkowos  ^im  irir>frvf«,  '*one 
bishop,  and  one  chureh."  The  one  bishop  had 
the  care  of  all  the  Christians,  who,  altliough 
they  met  in  separate  congregations,  eonstitut- 
ed  one  chureh;  and  he  had  the  inspection  of 
the  pastors,  who,  bavin?  received  ordination 
from  the  bishop,  officiated  in  the  separate  con- 
gregations, periormed  the  several  parts  4>f  duty 
which  he  prescribed  to  them,  and  were  ae> 
countable  to  him  fbr  their  conduct.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  primitive  institution,  we  find 
episcopacy  in*  all  comere  of  the  chureh  of 
Christ.  Until  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
there  were,  in  every  Christian  state,  persons 
with  the  name,  the  rank,  and  the  authority  of 
bishops;  and  the  existence  of  such  persons 
was  not  considered  as  an  innovation,  but  as  an 
establishment,  which,  by  means  of  catalogues 
preserved  in  ecclesiastical  writen,  may  bs 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  Upon  the  principles  which  have  now  been 
stated.  It  is  underetood,  according  to  the  epis- 
copal form  of  government,  that  there  is  in  the 
chureh  a  superior  order  of  offico-bearera,  the 
successora  of  the  Apostles,  who  possess  in  their 
own  persons  the  right  of  ordination  and  juris- 
diction, and  who  are  called  Mnimtf  as  oeing 
the  overseen  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also 
of  the  clergy ;  and  an  inferior  oraer  of  minis- 
ten,  called  presbytere,  the  literal  translation  of 
the  word  -K^tv^vripot^  which  is  rendered  in  our 
English  Bibles  elders^  persons  who  receive 
from  the  ordination  of  the  bishop,  power  to 
preach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  who 
are  set  over  the  people,  but  are  themselves  un- 
der the  government  of  the  bishop,  and  have  no 
riffht  to  convey  to  othere  the  sacred  office, 
wnich  he  gives  them  authority  to  exereiss 
under  him.  According  to  a  phrase  used  by 
Charies  I.,  who  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned 
defender  of  that  form  of  government  to  which 
he  was  a  martyr,  the  presbyten  are  episcopi 
gregiss  [bishops  of  the  flock ;]  but  the  bishops 
are  episcopi  gregis  et  paslorum,  [bishops  of  tke 
flock  and  of  the  paston.] 

5.  The  liberal  writen  on  that  side,  however, 
do  not  contend  that  this  firnn  of  government 
is  made  so  binding  in  the  church  as  not  to  bs 
departed  from,  and  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  cannot  be  proved,  says  Dr.  Paley, 
that  any  form  of  chureh  government  was  laid 
down  in  the  Christian,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Jewish,  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a 
constitution  for  succeeding  ases.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been,  that  such  offices  were  at 
fint  erected  in  the  Christian  chureh  as  the  good 
order,  the  instruction,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  society  at  that  time  required ;  without  any 
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fntMtioii,  at  leaat  without  any  dedaned  doaign, 
of  ttffi\atiag  the  appointment,  authority,  or 
the  (Ustinction,  of  Christian  miniaters  under 
future  circumstances.  To  the  same  effisct,  aUo, 
Biabop  Tomline  says,  "It  is  not  contended 
that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  £lng- 
land  are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  in  Asia 
Minor,  seventeen  hundred  years  aeo.  We  only 
maintain  that  there  have  always  been  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  Christian  church, 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  with  different 
powers  and  functions,  it  is  allowed,  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods ;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  duties  which  have  respect- 
ively characterized  these  clerical  orders  have 
been  essentially  the  same  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places;  and  Uie  variations  which  they  have 
undergone  have  only  been  such  as  have  ever 
belong  to  all  persons  in  public  situations, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which  are  in- 
deed inseparable  from  every  thin^  in  which  man- 
kind are  concerned  in  this  transitory  and  fluct- 
uating world.  I  have  thought  it  nght  to  take 
this  general  view  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  to 
make  these  observations  upon  the  clerical  or- 
ders subsisting  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  foundation  and  pnnciples 
of  church  authority,  and  of  showing  that  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is  as  nearly  con- 
formable, as  change  of  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 
Biit,  though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  proved 
episcopacy  to  be  an  Apostolical  institution,  yet 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  precept 
in  the  New  Testament  which  commanos  that 
every  church  should  be  governed  by  bishops. 
No  church  can  exist  without  some  govern- 
ment ;  but  though  there  must  be  rules  and  or- 
ders for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of 
public  worship,  though  there  must  be  fixed 
regulations  concerning  the  appointment  of 
mmisters,  and  though  a  subordination  amon^ 
them  is  expedient  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  these  things  must  be 
precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country ; 
they  may  vary  with  the  other  varying  circum- 
stances of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of 
a  country,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  nature  of  its  civil  governmenL  and  many 
other  peculiarities  which  might  be  apecifiea. 
As  it  nas  not  pleased  oiur  almighty  Father  to 
prescribe  any  particular  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  security  of  temporal  comfoits  to 
hia  rational  creatures,  so  neither  has  he  pre- 
scribed any  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  attainment 
of  eternal  happiness.  But  he  has,  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience  to  all  gov- 
ernors, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and 
whatever  may  be  their  denomination,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian.  Thus 
the  Gospel  only  lays  down  general  principles, 
and  leaves  the  application  of  them  to  men  aa 
fiw  agents."  Bisnop  Tomline,  however,  and 
the  high  Episcopalians  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, contend  for  an  original  distinction  in  the 
office  and  order  of  bishops  and  presbyten; 
which  notion  is  controverted  by  the  Presbyta- 


and  is,  indeed,  oontradicted  by  one  vlia 
may  be  truly  called  the  founder  of  the  church 
of  England,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  saya, 
"The  bishops  and  pnesta  were  at  one  time, 
and  were  not  two  thines;  but  both  one  office 
in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion."  The 
more  rigid  Episcopalians  admit  of  no  ordiBa>» 
tion  as  valid  in  the  church  but  by  the  hands  of 
bishops,  and  those  derived  in  a  right  Une  from 
the  Apostles.    See  Presbttebuns. 

6.  The  churches  of  Rome  and  of  England 
are  the  principal  Episcopalian  churches  in  the 
west  of  Europe ;  and  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arminians  in  the  east;  but,  beside  these,  there 
are  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  and  in  other 
coimtries,  where,  Presbyterianism  being  the 
establishment,  they  are,  of  course.  Dissenters. 
Thus  a  Presbyterian  is  a  Dissenter  in  Eng^d, 
and  an  Episcopalian  a  Dissenter  in  Scotland. 
There  is  also  an  Episcopalian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  but  there  being  no 
established  religion,  there  are,  of  course,  no 
Dissenters.  The  Episcopal  church  in  America 
is  organized  very  differently  from  that  in  Eng- 
land. The  following  particulars  are  from  the 
best  authorities : — The  eeneral  convention  was 
formed  in  1789,  by  a  detegation  from  the  differ- 
ent states,  ana  meets  triennially.  They  have 
eleven  diocesses,  two  of  which  are  withooi 
bishops,  and  are  at  liberty  to  form  more  in 
other  states.  The  above  convention  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  house ;  Uie  former  con- 
sisting or  bishops,  in  which  the  senior  bishop 
{}resi£s:  they  nave  no  archbishop:  and  the 
ower,  of  the  other  clerey,  and  laymen  mingled 
with  them.  There  are  also  diocesan  conventions 
annually,  in  which  the  bishop  presides.  The 
bishops  have  no  salaries  as  such,  but  are  allow- 
ed to  hold  parishes  as  other  ministers;  but  it 
has  lately  been  found  more  convenient  in  many 
states  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of  tmi 
bishop,  that  his  time  may  be  more  at  liberty 
for  visiting  the  clergy.  They  have  neither 
patronage  nor  palaces,  and  some  of  their  in- 
comes are  extremely  small.  The  English  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  is  adopted,  with  the  anussion 
of  the  Athanasian  Creea,  and  some  other  slight 
alterations.  Subscription  to  the  articles  is  not 
required  by  candidates  for  holy  orders.  The 
Methodists  in  America,  also,  form  an  episcopal 
church ;  but  founded  upon  the  primitive  prin- 
ciple that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  or  the 
same  orders  althou^  the  oversight  of  presby- 
ters may  be  committed  to  those  who  are,  by 
virtue  or  their  office,  also  called  bishops. 

[The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  o^ 
ganized  in  December,  1784.  The  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  episcopacy  of  this  church 
rests,  IS  here  correctly  stated.  It  is  proper  to 
add  to  Mr.  Watson's  enumeration,  that  the  Ro- 
man and  Moravian  churches  in  the  United  States 
are  also  episcopal ;  and  that  the  statement  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
receive  no  salaries  as  bishops,  is  not  at  present 
(1832^  without  exception.  Their  incomea,  toa 
thougn  doubtless  extremely  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  bishops  of  the  estabUamnent 
in  Elngland,  are  not  so,  compared  with  those  of 
other  miniitert  generally  in  the  United  Staiea.* 
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epistles;  which  occur  under  the 
Hebrew  void  with  boolo,  namely,  ->w,  are 
uuntianid  the  man  rardy,  the  faitner  we  go 
bade  inio  uuaqoity.  An  ^iaUe  ia  fint  man- 
lional,  i  Sam.  xi,  14|  Ac  Afterward,  there 
is  mora  frequent  mention  of  them ;  and  aomo* 
times  an  epistle  ia  meanly  when  literally  a  mea- 
cn^  is  spoken  o(  aa  m  Eara  !▼,  15-17.  In 
the  east,  letters  are  commonly  sent  unaealed. 
la  case,  howcTer,  they  are  sent  to  peraona  of 
diatioctioo,  they  are  placed  in  a  Taluable  parse, 
vliich  is  tied,  closed  over  with  wax  or  clay, 
tad  then  steinprd  with  a  aignet,  Isaiah  zxiz, 
U ;  Job  xzxYiii,  14.  The  moat  ancient  q)i»- 
ties  befin  wad  tod  without  either  salutation  or 
&reweU ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  the 
Alotaiioa  was  veryproUx.  It  is  giren  in  an 
afaridnd  liann  in  ESera  iv,  7-10:  t,  7.  The 
Apoeuea,  in  their  epistles,  used  tJie  salutation 
eoitomary  among  the  Gredts ;  but  they  omitted 
die  usual  iareweU  at  the  close,  namely,  x'^tvt 
and  adopted  a  benediction  more  confimnable  to 
ibe  spirit  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  St.  Paul, 
vben  be  dictated  his  letters,  wrote  the  benedie- 
tioo  at  the  close  with  his  own  hand,  3  Theaa. 
iiif  17.  He  was  more  accustomed  to  dictate  hia 
mn  ihfiL  to  write  them  himsel£ 

The  name  Epistles  ia  gi^en.  by  way  of  emi- 
iKnee,  to  the  letters  written  oy  the  Apostles, 
or  fint  preachers  of  Christianity,  to  particular 
churches  or  persons,  on  particular  occaaions 
«  subjects.  Of  these  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote 
fooneeo.  Sl  James  wrote  one  general  epistle ; 
Sl  Peter  two;  St  John  three;  and  St.  Jude 

Aa  epistle  haa  its  Hebrew  name  from  ita  be- 
ing n^N  or  fi>lded  together.     The  modem 
Anhs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then  flatten 
theo  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch^  and  paste  up 
the  ad  of  them,  instead  of  sealmg  them.    The 
Persians  make  up  their  letters  in  a  roll  about 
ax  iflches  long,  and  a  bit  of  paper  is  fastened 
nHmd  it  with  efum,  and  sealea  with  an  impres- 
sion of  ink,  wnich  resembles  our  printers*  ink, 
bet  is  not  so  thick.    Letters,  as  stated  above, 
vtie  generally  aent  to  persons  of  distinction 
in  a  bag  or  purse;  but  to  inferiors,  or  those 
vho  vers  held  in  contempt,  they  were  sent 
open,  that  is,  unenclosed.    Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
^  says,  the  bassa  of  Belgrade's  answer  to 
^  English  ambassador  gping  to  Constantino- 
ple was  brought  to  him  m  a  purse  of  scarlet 
■ttin.    But,  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah,  an  insult 
*<s  designed  to  be  offered  to  him  by  Sanballat, 
^refusing  him  the  mark  of  respect  usually 
Ptid  to  persons  of  hiA  station,  and  treating  him 
cosicaiptaously,  by  sending  the  letter  open, 
^  is,  without  the  customary  appenda^ 
vhcQ  presented  to  persons  of  respectabihty. 
"fWySihng,"  says  nLt,  Forbes,  "  sent  a  chf^ 
^  to  me  at  Dhuboy,  with  a  letter  of  inrita- 
iion  to  the  wedding,  then  celebrating  at  Bro- 
^  at  8  groat  expense,  and  of  long  continu- 
"ifee.    The    letter,    as   usual,    from    oriental 
pnocts,  was  written  on  silver  paper^  flowered 
^  ffAd,  with  an  additional  sprinkling  of 
■sfion,  etxlosed  under  a  cover  of  gold  broc^e. 
^  letter  waa  accompanied  with  a  bag  of 
Ottsoa  and  fold  kttmcauA,  filled  with  sweat- 


omcn." 

EPOCH,  a  term  in  chronology  aignifyin^  a 
fixed  point  of  time,  from  which  the  sucmdmg 
vears  are  numbered.  Scaliger  says  it  moana 
"  a  stop,"  because  "  in  epochs  stop  and  termi- 
nate the  measures  of  times."  It  now  usually 
denotes  a  remarkable  date ;  as.  the  epoch  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  B.  C.  1183,  Ac  The  firs 
epodi  is  the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Archbishop  Usher 
fixes  in  the  year  710  of  the  Julian  period,  and 
4004  years  before  Jesus  Christ  The  second  is 
the  deluge,  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
happen^l  in  the  year  of  the  world  1666.  Six 
other  epochs  arc  commonly  reckoned  in  sacred 
history:  the  building  of  the  tower  of  liabel, 
which  was,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  B.  C.  9&64 ; 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  B.  C.  2153 ;  the  depart* 
ure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  B.  C.  1648; 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  B.  C.  1027 ;  tlie 
end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  B.  C.  536 ; 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  A.  D.  1.  In  pro- 
fane history  are  reckoned  five  epochs :  the  foimd- 
inf  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  B.  C.  1267 ;  the  era 
of  Nabonassar,  or  death  of  Sardanapalus.  B.  C. 
747;  Uie  reign  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  B.  C.  556; 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat  over  the  Pei^ 
sians,  B.  C.  330 ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  in  which  our  saviour  was  bom. 
B.  CM. 

ERA.  The  term  era  (not  ara^  as  incorrectly 
written)  is  Spaniah,  signifying  time,  as  in  the 
phrase,  de  era  en  era^  "from  tune  to  time."  It 
waa  first  used  in  the  Era  Hispanica^  instituted 
B.  C.  38,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  when  Spain 
was  allotted  to  him  in  the  distribution  of  the 
provinces  among  the  second  triumvirate,  Au- 

fustus,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus.  It  now  usually 
enotes  an  indefinite  series  of  years,  bean- 
ning  from  some  known  epoch;  and  so  difiers 
from  a  period  which  is  a  aefinite  series:  as  the 
era  of  tne  foundation  of  Rome,  the  era  of  the 
Oljrmpiads,  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  Ac  Sea 
Epocb. 

ESAR-HADDON,  son  of  Sennacherib,  and 
hia  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Aasyria :  call- 
ed Sargon,  or  Soragon^Isa.  xjl  1.  He  reigned 
twenty-nine  years.  He  made  war  with  the 
Phili^ines,  and  took  Azoth,  by  Tartan,  his 

Kneral:  he  attacked  Egypt,  Cush,  and  Edom, 
ft.  XX,  xxxiv ;  desig^in^,  probably,  to  avenge 
the  aflront  Sennacherib  hu  father  had  received 
from  TirhakalL  king  of  Cush,  and  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  haa  been  Hezekiah's  confederates. 
He  sent  priests  to  the  Cuthsans,  whmn  Sal- 
maneser,  xinff  of  Assyria,  hod  planted  in  Sa- 
maria, instead  of  the  Israelites :  he  took  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  King  Manasseh  to  Babylon, 
of  which  he  had  become  master,  pMerhaps,  bo* 
cause  there  was  no  heir  to  Bdesis,  kmg  of 
Babylon.  He  Is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  years  at  Nineveh,  and  thiiteea 
years  at  Babylon ;  in  all  forty-two  years.  He 
died  A.  M.  3336. 

ESAU,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  bora 
A.  M.  3168.  B.  C.  1836.  When  the  tmie  of 
Rebekah*s  oelivery  came,  she  had  twins,  Qen. 
ZZT,  94-96 :  the  irsi^Kira  was  hairy,  therelbre 


called  Esau ;  that  is,  a  man  foil  grown  or  of 
perfect  age;  but  some  derive  Esau  from  the 
Arabic  gescha  or  geneherfa,  which  si^ifies  a 
hair  doth.  Esau  delighted  in  huntm^,  and 
his  father  Isaac  had  a  particular  affection  for 
him.  On  one  occasion,  Esau,  returning  from 
ihe  fields  greatly  fatigued,  desired  Jficob  to  gire 
him  some  red  pottage,  which  he  was  then  pre- 
paring. Jacob  consented,  provided  Elsau  would 
sell  hmi  his  birthright.  Esau  complied,  and 
by  oath  resigned  it  to  him,  Qen,  xxv,  29-34. 
Eiau,  when  aged  forty,  married  two  Canaan- 
itish  women,  Judith,  aaughter  of  Been,  tlie 
Hittite ;  and  Bashemath,  daughter  of  Elon, 
Qen.  xxvi,  34.  These  marriaees  were  very 
displeasing  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  because  they 
intermingled  the  blood  of  Abraham  with  that 
of  Canaonite  aliens.    Isaac  being  old,  and  his 


artifice  of  his  mother,  however,  counteracted 
his  purpose ;  and  she  contrived  to  impose  upon 
Isaac,  and  to  obtain  the  father's  principal  bless- 
ing for  her  son  Jacob. .  Esau  was  indignant  on 
account  of  this  treachery,  and  detei-mined  to 
kill  Jacob  as  soon  as  their  father  should  die. 
Rebekah  a?ain  interposed,  and  sent  Jacob  away 
to  her  brother  Laban,  with  whom  he  might  be 
secure.  During  the  period  of  separation,  which 
lasted  several  years,  £sau  married  a  wife  of  the 
family  of  Ishmael ;  and,  removing  to  Mount 
Seir,  acquired  great  power  and  weuth.  When 
Jacob  returned,  afler  a  long  absence,  to  his  fa- 
ther's country,  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
large  flocks  and  herds,  he  dreaded  his  brother's 
displeasure ;  but  they  had  an  amicable  and 
affectionate  interview.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  lived  in  peace  and  amity ;  but,  as 
their  possessions  enlarged,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  room  for  them  in  the  land  in  which 
they  were  strangers,  Esau  returned  to  Mount 
Seir,  where  his  posterity  multiplied  under  the 
denomination  of  Edomites.  (See  Eihm.)  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned ;  but  Bishop 
Cumberland  thinks  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
about  the  same  time  with  his  brother  Jacob,  at 
the  age  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
years,  Gen.  xxv-xxxvi. 

9.  On  the  most  important  part  of  this  history, 
the  selling  of  the  birthright,  we  may  observe, 
(1.)  That  although  it  was  always  the  desigpi  of 
Uod  that  the  blessing  connected  with  pruno- 
geniture  in  the  family  of  Abraham  should  be 
enjoyed  by  Jacob,  and  to  exercise  his  sove- 
reignty in  changing  the  succession  in  which 
tlie  promises  of  the  Abraham ic  covenant  might 
descend ;  yet  the  conduct  of  Rebekah  and  Ja- 
cob was  reprehensible  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  the  cuvine  design  by  the  unworthy  means 
of  contrivance  and  deceit;  and  they  were  pun- 
ished for  their  presumption  by  their  sufferings. 
(2.)  That  the  conduct  of  Esau  in  selling  his 
birthright  was  both  wanton  and  profane.  It 
was  wanton,  because  he,  though  faint,  could 
be  in  no  danger  of  not  obtaining  a  supply  of 
.Ibod  in  his  father's  house ;  and  was  therefore 
wholly  influenced  by  his  appetite,  excited  by 
the  delicacy  of  Jacob's  pottage.    It  was  pro- 


fkne,  because  the  blessing  of  the  biitfangll 
were  spiritual  as  well  as  civil.  The  church  of 
Grod  was  to  be  established  in  the  line  of  the 
first-born ;  and  in  that  line  the  Messiah  was  to 
appear.  These  high  privileges  were  despisol 
by  Esau,  who  is  therefore  made  by  St.  Paul  a 
type  of  all  apostates  fix>m  Christ,  who,  like  him, 
profanelr  despise  their  birthright  as  the  sons  of 
Grod.    Slee  Birthriort. 

ESDRAELON,  Plain  of,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  extends  east  and  west  from  Scytho- 

S>lis  to  Mount  Carmel;  called,  likewise,  the 
reat  Plain,  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  the  Plain  of 
Eadrela.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  observes,  it  is  by 
far  the  lar^t  plain  in  the  Holy  Land:  ex- 
tending quite  across  the  country  from  Sflount 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee; 
about  thirty  mUes  in  length,  and  twenty  is 
breadth,  ft  is  also  a  very  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  pasture ;  on  which  account  it 
has  been  selected  fbr  the  purnoses  of  encamp- 
ment by  almost  every  army  timt  has  traversed 
the  Holy  Land.  Here  Barak,  descendinj?  with 
his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor, 
which  rises  like  a  cone  in  the  centre  of  (he 
plain,  defeated  Sisera,  with  his  *'  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  wen 
with  him,  gathered  from  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon;  and  pm^ 
sued  after  the  chariots  and  afler  the  host  onto 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  all  the  host  of 
Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the  swoni ;  and 
there  was  not  a  man  lefl,"  Judges  iv.  Here 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fell,  fighting  a^ainA 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  9  Kings  xxiit,  29. 
And  here  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  "  like  grasshoppers  for  muiiitod^ 
and  their  camels  without  number  as  the  saoo 
of  the  sea,"  encamped,  when  they  were  d^ 
feated  by  Gideon,  Judges  vi.  This  plain  has 
likewise  been  used  for  the  same  pumse  by 
the  armies  of  every  conqueror  or  invader,  from 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria^  to  his  imi- 
tator. Napoleon  Buonaparte,  wno,  in  the  ^nne 
of  1799,  with  a  small  body  of  French,  defeaied 
an  armyof  se^vteral  thousand  Turks  and  Mame- 
lukes. Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Christians, 
crusaders,  and  antichristian  Frenchmen,  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  W8> 
riors  out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven, 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdra- 
elon ;  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of 
their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and 
of  Hermon.  And  it  is  tq  this  day  generally 
found  to  be  the  place  of  encampment  of  l&ilgo 
parties  of  Arabs. 

ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal  booki 
which  were  always  excluded  the  Jewish  canon, 
and  are  too  absurd  to  be  admitted  as  canonical 
by  the  Papists  themselves.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  written  in  Greek  by 
some  Hellenisticai  Jews ;  though  some  ima^ 
that  they  were  first  written  m  Chaldec,  and 
oflerwaid  translated  into  Greek.  It  is  uncci^ 
lain  when  they  were  composed,  tlwugh  it  u 

fcnerally  agreed  that  the  author  wrote  before 
oscphus.  

eShBAAL,  or  ISHBOSHETH,  the  fb^Ift^ 


■IB  ef  SoL  The  Hebrewi,  to  aToid  pro- 
ooBocitt^  the  word  baal,  *'  lord/'  used  hosieth^ 
"  coo/inon."  Instead  of  Mephi-baal,  thev 
said  Mephi-bosheth ;  and,  instead  of  Esh-baal, 
tiler  said  Ish-bosheth,  2  Sam.  ii,  8. 

£SHCOL,  one  of  Abraham's  allies,  who 
dwelt  with  him  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  and 
accompaoied  him  in  the  pursuit  of  Chcdor- 
laomer,  and  the  other  confederated  kings,  who 
pillaged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
avay  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew,  Gen.  xiv,  24. 
Also  the  TsUey  or  brook  of  Eshcol  was  that  in 
vhich  the  Hri>rew  messengers,  who  went  to 
^  the  land  of  Canaan,  cut  a  bunch  of  grapes 
90  large  that  it  was  as  much  as  two  men  could 
cany.  It  was  situated  in  the  south  part  of 
Jodah,  Nam.  xiii,  24 ;  xxjcii,  9. 

ESSENES,  or  ESSENIANS,  one  of  the 
thiw  ancient  sects  of  the  Jews.  They  appear 
*  to  hsTe  been  an  enthusiastic  sect,  never  nume- 
rous, and  but  little  known ;  directly  opposite 
to  the  Pharisees  with  respect  to  their  reliance 
opoo  tradition,  and  their  scrupulous  regard  to 
t^  ceremonial  law,  but  pretending,  like  them, 
to  superior  sanctity  of  manners.  They  existed 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  though  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
ve  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epi^ks  to  the  Epbeaians  and  Colossians,  and 
lA  his  first  l^istle  to  Timothy.  From  the  ac- 
coont  given  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  this  sect  by  Philo  and  Joscphus,  we  learn 
that  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
Mil;  that  they  were  absolute  predestinarians ; 
that  they  observed  the  seventh  day  with  peculiar 
stnctnesB ;  that  they  held  the  Scriptures  in  the 
highest  reverence,  but  considerod  them  as 
Qptic  writings,  and  expounded  them  allegori- 
cally ;  that  they  sent  gifts  to  the  temple,  but 
offered  no  sacnfices;  that  they  admitted  no 
ooe  into  their  society  till  ailer  a  probation  of 
three  years ;  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  per- 
&<t  equality,  except  that  they  paid  respect  to 
^  aged,  and  to  their  priests ;  that  they  con- 
sxicRd  all  secular  employment  as  unlawful, 
Ottpt  that  of  agriculture ;  that  they  had  all 
things  in  common,  and  were  industrious,  quiet, 
^  free  from  every  species  of  vice ;  that  they 
^  celibacy  and  solitude  in  high  esteem ;  that 
tWy  allowed  no  change  of  raiment  till  neces- 
^ff  required  it ;  that  they  abstained  from  wine ; 
<aat  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  but  with 
their  own  sect ;  and  that  a  certain  portion  of 
W  was  allotted  to  each  person,  of  which 
^7  partook  together,  after  solemn  ablutions. 
^  aostere  ana  retired  life  of  the  Essenes  is 
siippMed  to  have  given  rise  to  monkish  super- 
ttoion. 

The  Therapeutae  were  a  distinct  branch  of 
'^Essenes.  Jahn  has  thus  described  thedif- 
^oe  between  them :  The  principal  CTOund 
^  difierence  between  the  Essenes  or  Essa^i, 
^  Tboapeuts  consisted  in  this ;  the  former 
Vert  Jews,  -who  spoke  the  Aramean ;  the  latter 
^cr«  Gnek  Jews,  as  the  names  themselves  in- 
^><&^,  namely,  letw  and  Of^mnvral.  The  Es- 
•^alivedchiejly  in  Palestine;  the  Therapeu- 
ta,  ill  Egypt.  The  Therapeuts  were  more 
Offi^  than  tbe  Essenes,  since  toa  latter,  although 
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they  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  at  a  distanee 
from  large  cities,  lived^  nevertheless,  in  towns 
and  villaeea,  and  practised  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  with  tne  exception  of  those  arts  which 
were  made  more  directly  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  war.  The  Therapeutae,  on  the 
contrary,  fled  from  all  inhabited  places,  dwelt 
in  fields  and  deserts  and  gardens,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  contemplation.  Both  the 
Essenes  and  the  ^herapeutae  held  their  pro- 
perty  in  common,  and  those  things  which  they 
stood  in  need  of  for  the  support  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  were  distributed  to  them  from  the 
common  stock.  The  candidates  for  admission 
among  the  Essenes  gave  their  property  to  the 
society;  but  those  who  were  des'l'icu  for  a 
membership  with  the  Therapeuts,  '/jft  theirs  to 
their  friends ;  and  both,  after  a  nui/iber  of  years 
of  probation,  made  a  profession  which  bound 
them  to  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  upright- 
ness. The  Romanists  pretend,  as  Dr.  Pndcaux 
observes,  without  any  foundation,  that  the  Es- 
senes were  Christian  monks,  formed  into  a 
society  by  St.  Mark,  who  founded  the  first 
church  at  Alexandria.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  that  the 
E^ssenes  were  not  Christians,  but  Jews. 

Dr.  Neander's  account  of  the  Essenes  is  as 
follows : — A  company  of  pious  men,  much  ex- 
perienced in  the  trials  of  the  outward  and  of 
the  inward  life,  had  withdrawn  themselves  out 
of  the  strife  of  theological  and  political  parties, 
at  first  apparently  ^according  to  Pliny  the 
elder)  to  tne  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
where  they  lived  together  in  intimate  connec- 
tion, partly  in  the  same  sort  of  society  as  the 
monks  of  later  days,  and  partly  as  mystical 
orders  in  all  periods  have  done.  From  this 
society,  other  smaller  ones  afterward  proceed- 
ed, and  spread  themselves  over  all  Palestine. 
They  were  called  Essenes,  'Eaffi^yoi  or  'Etrvacol. 
They  employed  themselves  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
agriculture,  pasture,  handicraft  works,  and  es- 
pecially in  tne  art  of  healing,  while  they  took 
great  delight  in  investigating  the  healing  jiow- 
ers  of  nature.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they 
imagined  themselves  under  the  ^idance  of  a 
supernatural  illumination  in  their  search  into 
nature,  and  their  use  of  her  powers.  Their  natu- 
ral knowledge,  and  their  art  of  healing,  appear 
also  to  have  had  a  religious,  theosophic  cha- 
racter, as  they  professed  also  to  have  peculiar 
prophetical  gifts.  The  Essenes  were,  no  doubt, 
distmjguishra  from  the  mass  of  ordinary  Jews 
by  this,  that  they  knew  and  loved  something 
higher  than  the  outward  ceremonial  and  a 
dead  faith,  that  they  did  really  strive  after  lio* 
liness  of  heart,  and  inwaid  communion  with- 
God.  Their  quiet,  pious  habits  also  rendered 
them  remarkable,  and  by  means  of  these  they 
remained  quiet  amidst  all  the  political  changes, 
respected  by  all  parties,  even  by  the  Heathens; 
and  by  their  laborious  habits  and  kindness, 
their  obedience  toward  the  higher  powers,  aa 
ordained  of  Grod,  their  fidelity  and  love  of  trutlL 
they  were  enabled  to  extend  themselves  in  all 
directions.  In  their  society  every  yea  and  nay 
had  the  force  of  an  oath ;  for  every  oath,  said 
they,  pie^supposes  a  mutual  diiCBiMt|  whiGfr 
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might  not  to  be  the  cose  among  a  flociety  of 
honest  men.  Only  in  one  case  was  an  oath 
suffered  among  them,  namely,  as  a  pledge  for 
those  who  after  a  three  years'  noviciate  were 
to  be  received  into  the  number  of  the  initiated. 
According  to  the  portraiture  of  them,  given  by 
Philo,  the  Alexandrian,  in  his  separate  treatise 
concerning  the  '*  True  Freedom  of  the  Virtu- 
ous,'*  we  should  take  the  Essenes  for  men  of 
an  entirely  practical  religious  turn,  far  removed 
from  all  theosophy  and  all  idle  speculation; 
and  we  should  ascribe  to  them  an  mward  re- 
ligious habit  of  mind,  free  from  all  mixture  of 
superstition  and  reliance  on  outward  things. 
But  the  account  of  Philo  does  not  at  all  accord 
with  that  of  Josephus ;  and  the  more  historical 
Josq)hu8  deserves  in  general  more  credit  them 
Phifo,  who  was  too  apt  to  indulge  in  philoso- 
phizing and  idealism.  Beside,  Josephus  had 
more  opportunity  of  knoVing  this  sect  tho- 
roughly, than  Philo ;  for  Philo  lived  in  Esypt,^ 
and  the  Elssenes  did  not  extend  beyond  Ptues- 
tine.  Josephus  had  here  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  had  certainly  taken  all 
necessary  pains  to  inform  himself •  accurately 
of  the  nature  of  the  different  sects,  among 
which  he  was  determined,  as  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  make  choice,  although  he  can 
nnrdly  have  completely  passed  through  a  no- 
.viciate  in  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  because  he 
rnade  the  round  of  all  the  three  Jewish  sects, 
f  in  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years.  Jose- 
{ pkus,  also,  shows  himself  completely  unpreju- 
tdked  in  this  description;  while  Philo,  on  the 
.  oantrary,  wished  to  represent  the  Essenes  to 

•  the  more  cultivated  Greeks  as  models  .of  prac- 
\  lical  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  he  allowed  him- 
-  self  to  represent  much,  not  as  it  really  was,  but 
.  as  it  suited  his  purpose.  We  must  conclude 
>  thai  the  Essenes  did  also  busy  themselves  with 
'  theosophy,  and  pretended  to  impart  to  those  of 

their  order  disclosures  relating  to  the  super- 

( natural  world  of  spirits,  because  those  who 

were  ^bout  to  be  mitiated,  were   obliged  to 

•  swear  that  they  would  never  make  known 
to  any*one  the  names  of  the  angels  then  to  be 

.  communicated  to  them.  The  manner  in  which 
they  kq)t  secret  the  ancient  books  of  their  sect 
is  also  a  proof  of  this.  And,  indeed,  Philo 
himself  meuces  it  probable,  when  he  says,  that 
they  employed  themselves  with  a  ^iXoa^la  ii6 
n^oXWf  a  philosophy  which  was  suppoited  by 
an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  for 
this  kind  of  allegorizing  interpretation  was 
usually  the  accompaniment  of  a  certain  specu- 
lative system.  According  to  Philo,  they  rejected 
the  sacrifice  of  victims,  because  they  considered, 
that  to  oetisecrate  and  offer  up  themselves 
wholly  to  God,  was  the  only  true  sacrifice,  the 
oniy  sacrifice  worthy  of  Grod.  But  according 
to  Josephus  they  certainly  considered  sacrifice 
as  something  peculiarly  holy,  but  they  thought 
that'  fipom  its  peculiar  holiness  it  must  have 
been  desecrated  by  the  profane  Jews  in  the 
tsmple  >of  -  Jemsalem,  and  that  it  could  be 
woithily  celebrated  only  in  their  holy  com- 
mwuty,  just. as  mystic  sects  of  this  natofo  are 
eonstantly  aoouatomed  to  make   the  abfeetive 

'.Mls^«f.ieligiiiii. dependent  on  the  sufyeiive 


condition  of  those  who  perform  or  take  part « 
them.    In  the  troublesome  and  soperstitious  ob- 
servance of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  according 
to  the  letter,  and  not  according  to  the  spirit, 
they  went  even  farther  than  ue  other  Jews. 
only  with  this  difference,  that  they  were  in  good 
earnest  in  the  matter,  while  the  Pharisees  by 
their  casuistry  relaxed  their  rules,  or  drew  them 
tighter,  just  as  it  suited  their  purpose.    Tbe 
Essenes,  not  only  strenuously  abhorred,  like 
the  other  Jews,  contact  with  the  uncinniB- 
cised,  but,  having  divided  themselves  into  fow 
classes,  the  Essenes  of  a  higher  grade  were 
averse  from  contact' with  those  of  a  lower,  ts 
if  they  were  rendered  unclean  by  it,  and  wben 
any  thing  of  this  kind  did  happen,  they  punfied 
themselves  afler  it.    Like  many  other  Jews, 
they  attributed  ^eat  value,  in  genersL  to  lus- 
tration by  bathmg  in  cold  water.    To  their 
ascetic  notions,  the  constant  and  healthy  pnc*  * 
tioe  in  the  east  of  anointing  with  oil  seemed 
unholy,  and  if  it  befel  any  one  of  them,  he  was 
obliged  to  purify  himself    It  was  also  a  greit 
abomination  to  them  to  eat  any  food  exce^ 
such  as  had  been  prepared  by  persons  of  their 
own  sect    They  would  die  rather  than  est  of 
any  other.     Tnis  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
although  the  Essenes  mig^t  possess  a  ceitaio 
inward  relisious  life,  and  a  certain  practical 
piety,  yet  that  these  qualities  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  many  other  mystical  sects,  as  (be 
example,  those  of  the  middle  a^es,  were  cofr 
nected  with  a  theosophy,    which   desired  tc 
know    things    hidden    from    human  reason, 
ili/3armt»  tit  &  m  nil  2(i>p<urci»,  and  therefore  lost 
itself  in  idle  imaginations  and  dreams,  suod  weit 
also  mixed  up  with  an  outward  asceticism,  a 
proud  spirit  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and   superstitious  observances  and  de* 
meanours  totally   at   variance  with  the  ime 
spirit  of  inward  religion. 

ESTHER.  The  book  of  Esther  is  so  called, 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  Esther,  a 
Jewish  captive,  who  by  her  remarkable  acooo- 
plishments  gained  the  affections  of  King  Abas- 
uerus,  and  by  marriage  with  him  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Persia;  and  it  relates  the  origin 
and  ceremonies  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  inslitot' 
ed  in  commemoration  of  the  great  deliverance, 
which  she,  by  her  interest,  procured  for  the 
Jews,  whose  general  destruction  had  been  con- 
certed by  the  offended  pride  of  Haman.  There 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  tbe 
author  of  this  faiook ;  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
Enra,  to  Mordecai,  to  Joachim,  smd  to  the  joint 
labours  of  the  g[reat  synagoeue;  and  it  is  im» 
possible  to  decide  which  of  these  opinions  it 
the  most  probable.  We  are  told,  that  the  ftcti 
here  recorded  hapi^ned  in  the  reign  of  Ahas- 
uerus  king  of  Persia,  **  who  reigned  from  In- 
dia even  unto  Ekhiopia,  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  provinces,"  Esther  i,  1 ;  and  this 
extent  of  dommion  plainly  proves  that  he  was 
one  of  the  successors  of  Cfyrus.  That  point  ii 
indeed  allowed  by  all ;  but  learned  aien  differ 
concerning  the  person  meant  by  Ahasuens, 
whose  name  does  not  occur  in  proftna  history ; 
and  consequently  they  are  not  agreed  ooneaS' 
ing  the  preciae  period  to  which  wane  to  ^    ~' 
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AiBtitory.  Archbishop  Usher  8Q|}poMd,  that 
by  AJamenis  was  meant  Darius  HvjUspes,  and 
JcMph  Scalier  contended  that  Xerxes  was 
meaiit ;  but  Dean  Prideaux  has  rery  satisfao- 
(oriij  shown,  that  by  Ahasueras  we  are  to  ixii- 
dentand  Aitaxerxes  Longimanus.  Josephns 
also  eonaidered  Ahasueras  and  Artaxerxes  as 
tike  same  person ;  and  we  may  obaerre,  that 
Ahasuerus  is  always  translated  Artaxerxes  in 
the  Septua^nt  version ;  and  he  is  called  by 
Aat  name  jn  the  apocryphal  part  of  the  book 
of  Esther.    See  Ecbatana,  and  Ahasuerus. 

ETERNITY  is  an  attribute  of  God.  (See 
God.)  The  self^xistent  being,  says  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Claifce,  must  of  necessity  be  eternal. 
The  ideas  of  eternity  and  self*existenoe  are  so 
doaely  connected,  that  because  something 
moat  of  necessity  be  eternal,  independently 
vad  without  any  outward  cause  of  its  being, 
tberefore  it  miist  necessarily  be  self-existent; 
ud  because  it  is  impossible  but  something 
nmsi  be  self-  existent,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
liiat  it  must  likewise  be  eternal.  To  be  self- 
eiisteot,  is  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  Now  this 
Mceasity  being  absolute,  and  not  depending 
opon  any  thing  external,  must  be  always  unaP 
drably  the  same ;  nothing  being  alterable  but 
vjutt  IS  eapable  of  being  afieeted  by  somewhat 
vnhoui  itself.  That  being  therefore  which  has 
BO  other  cause  of  its  existence  but  the  absolute 
otc^ssity  of  its  own  nature,  must  of  necessity 
hate  existed  from  everlasting,  without  begin- 
Bisg;  and  must  of  necessity  exist  to  ererlast- 
i>f ,  without  end. 

On  the  eternal  duration  of  the  divine  Being, 
nmj  bare  held  a  metaphysical  refinement. 
^  The  eternal  existence  of  Uod,"  it  is  said,  "  is 
Kt  to  be  considered  as  successive ;  the  ideas 
*«  gaiD  from  time  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  ouk 
<=ODeeptioDs  of  his  duration.  As  he  fills  all 
^^  with  his  immensity,  he  fills  all  duration 
*tth  Us  eternity ;  and  with  him  eternitw  is 
**v  stans^  a  permanent  now,  incapable  or  the 
'^^nsof  past,  present,  and  future."  Such, 
^^t^noly,  is  not  the  view  given  us  of  this  inys- 
'cnoua  subject  in  the  Scriptures;  and  if  it 
3i><nU  be  mid  that  they  speak  popularly,  and 
ire  aeeommodated  to  toe  infirmity  of  the  rea- 
^  of  the  body  of  mankind,  we  may  rq>ly, 
m  philosophv  has  not,  with  all  its  boasting 
^Jf  superior  Dgnt,  carried  our  views  on  this  at- 
inUiteof  the  divine  nature  at  all  bevond  leve- 
^ ;  and,  in  attempting  it,  has  oi^  obscured 
^cooceptionsof  its  admirers.  ''Filling  du- 
'*ion  with  his  eternity,"  is  a  phrase  without 
■By  meaning:  for  how  can  any  man  conceive 
•  pennsnent  instant,  which  coAxiats  with  a 
P^petually  flowing  duratioal  One  might  as 
^  ■ppraiend  a  mathematical  point  coAz- 
^edwith  a  line,  a  surface,  and  all  dxmen- 
^"^  As  this  notion  has^  however,  been  made 
jKbasu  of  some  theological  opinions,  it  may 

I'S?  ^  examine  it. 

3  Whether  we  get  our  idea  of  time  from 
^  iMion  of  bodies  without  us,  or  from  the 
J^joamaen  of  the  succession  of  our  own 
IJ^  or  both,  is  not  important  to  thii  inqmnr. 
'■v  ^  sor  eoBoeptiour,  is  diTiriUs^    Tto 


artifietal  divisions  are  years,  months,  dbyi^ 
minutes,  seconds,  Ac  We  can  conceive  of  yiC 
smaller  portions  of  duration ;  and,  wheUier  we 
have  given  to  them  artificial  names  or  not,  we 
can  conceive  no  otherwise  of  duration,  than 
continuance  of  being,  estimated  as  to  degree, 
by  this  artificial  admeasurement,  and  therefore 
as  substantially  answering  •to  it  It  is  not 
denied  but  that  duration  is  something  distinct 
from  these  its  artificial  measures ;  yet  of  this 
every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him,  that 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  duration  except  in  this 
successive  manner.  But  we  are  tola  that  the 
eternity  of  God  is  a  fixed  eternal  now,  firom 
which  all  ideas  of  succession,  of  past  and 
future,  are  to  be  excluded ;  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  conceive  of  eternal  duration  without 
referenee  to  past  or  future,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  idea  of  that  Jlow  under  which  we  con- 
ceive of  time.  The  proper  abstract  idea  of 
duration  is,  however,  simple  continuance  of 
being,  without  any  neference  to  the  exact  de* 
grce  or  extent  of  it,  because  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  esciually  applicable  to  all  the  substances 
of  which  it  is  the  attribute.  It  maybe  finite 
or  infinite,  momentary  or  et^knal ;  but  that  d^ 
pends  upon  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the 
quality,  and  not  upon  its  own  nature.  Our 
own  observation  and  experience  teach  us  how 
to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  As  to  us,  duration  is 
dependent  and  finite;  as  to  God,  it  is  infinite; 
but  in  both  cases  the  originality  or  dependence, 
the  finiteness  or  infinity  of  it,  arises,  not  out  or 
the  nature  of  duration  itself,  but  out  of  other 
qualities  of  the  subjects  respectively. 

3.  Duration,  then,  as  applied  to  God,  is  no 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  idea  as  applied 
to  ourselves ;  and  to  exhort  us  to  conceive  of 
it  as  something  essentiidly  different,  is  to  re* 
cjuire  us  to  conceive  what  is  inconceivable.  It 
is  to  demand  of  us  to  think  without  ideas. 
Duration  is  continuance  of  existence;  continu- 
ance of  existence  is  capable  of  being  longer  or 
shorter ;  and  hence  necessarily  arises  the  idea 
of  the  succession  of  the  minutest  points  of  du- 
ration into  which  we  can  conceive  it  divided. 
Beyond  this  the  mind  cannot  go,  it  forms  the 
•idea  of  duration  no  other  way :  and  if  what  we 
call  duration  be  any  thing  different  from  this 
in  God,  it  is  not  duration,  properly  so  called, 
according  to  human  ideas ;  it  is  something  ebs, 
for  which  there  is  no  name  among  men,  be- 
cause there  is  no  idea,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  reason  about  it.  As  long  as  meta^ 
physicians  use  the  term,  they  must  take  the 
idea:  if  they  spurn  the  idea,  they  have  no 
right  to  the  term,  and  ought  at  once  to  eon- 
feas  that  they  can  go  no  farther.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  defines  infinity  of  duration  to  be  no* 
thing^  else  but  perfection^  as  including  in  it 
necessary  existence  and  immutability.  Thia, 
it  is  true,  is  as  much  a  definition  of  the  moon, 
as  of  infinity  of  duration;  but  K  is  valuable,  at 
it  shows  tMtt,  in  the  view  of  this  great  man, 
tlioudi  an  advocate  of  the  mme  sUmt,  "  the 
standing  now,*'  of  eternity^  we  most  abaodo» 
the  term  dwrmtian^  if  we  give  up  the  only  idet 
'jnder  which  it  oan  be  ooaoeived. 

4  it  follows  from  tbie,iherefon,  tluHehlHr 
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fpe  must  apply  the  term  duration  to  the  diTiiie 
Being  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  apply  it 
to  creatures,  with  the  extension  of  the  idea  to 
a  duration  which  has  no  bounds  and  limits; 
or  blot  it  out  of  our  creeds,  as  a  word  to  which 
our  minds,  with  all  the  aid  they  may  derive 
from  the  labours  of  metaphysicians,  can  attach 
no  meaning.  The  only  objection  to  successive 
duration  as  applied  to  Grod,  which  has  any 
plausibility,  is.  that  it  seems  to  imply  change; 
out  this  wholly  arises  from  confounding  two 
very  distinct  things;  succession  in  the  dura- 
tion, and  change  in  the  substance.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  appears  to  have  fallen  into  this  error. 
He  speaks  of  the  duration  of  an  imperfect  na- 
ture, as  sliding  from  the  present  to  the  future, 
expecting  something  of  itself  which  is  not  yet 
in  being;  and  of  a  perfect  nature  being  essen- 
tially immutable,  having  a  permanent  and  un- 
changing duration,  never  losing  any  thing  of 
itself  once  present,  nor  yet  running  forwaid 
to  meet  something  of  itself  which  is  not  yet  in 
being.  Now,  though  this  is  a  good  descnption 
of  a  perfect  and  immutable  nature,  it  is  no  de- 
scription at  all  of  an  etemally*enduring  na- 
ture. Duration  iiftplies  no  loss  m  the  sub^ance 
of  any  being,  nor  addition  to  it.  -  A  perfect 
nature  never  loses  any  thing  of  itself,  nor  ex- 
pects more  of  itself  than  is  possessed;  but  this 
does  not  arise  from  the  attribute  of  its  duration, 
however  that  attribute  may  be  conceived  of, 
but  ftom  its  perfbction  and  consequent  immu- 
tability. These  attributes  do  not  flow  from 
the  duration,  but  the  continuance  of  the  dura- 
tion from  them.  The  arfi;ument  is  clearly  good 
fi>r  nothing,  unless  it  couU  be  proved  that  suc- 
cessive duration  necessarily  implies  a  change 
in  the  nature ;  but  that  is  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  finite  beings, — their  natures  are 
not  at  all  determioed  by  their  duration,  but 
their  duration  by  their  natures;  and  they  exist 
for  a  moment,  or  for  ages,  according  to  the 
nature  which  their  Maker  has  impressed  upon 
them.  If  it  be  said  that,  at  least,  successive 
•duration  imports  that  a  being  loses  past  dura- 
tion, and  expects  the  arrival  of  Aiture  existence, 
we  reply,  that  this  is  no  imperfection '  at  all. 
Even  finite  creatures  do  not  feel  it  to  be  an 
imperfection  to  have  existed,  and  to  look  for 
continued  and  interminable  being.  It  is  tnie, 
with  the  past  we  lose  knowledge  and  pleasure  ; 
and  expecting  in  all  future  periods  increase  of 
knowledge  and  happiness,  we  are  reminded  by 
that  of  our  present  imperfection ;  but  this  im- 
perfection does  not  nnse  from  our  successive 
and  flowing  duration,  and  we  never  refer  it  to 
that.  It  is  not  the  past  which  takes  away  our 
knowledge  and  pleasure;  nor  future  duration, 
simply  considered,  which  will  confer  the  in- 
crease of  both.  Our  imperfections  arise  out  of 
the  essential  nature  of  our  being^  not  out  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  being  is  continued. 
It  is  not  the  flow  of  our  duration,  but  the  flow 
of  our  nature,  which  produces  these  effects. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  our 
successive  duration,  that  is  of  continuance,  is 
an  advantage,  and  not  a  defect.  Let  all  ideas 
of  continuance  be  banished  fimm  the  mind,  let 
thece  be  to  us  a  tmne  temptr  tiant,  during  the  I 


whole  of  our  being,  and  we  appear  to  rain  no- 
thing,— our  pleasures  soreljr  are  not  duninislh 
ed  by  the  idea  of  successive  duration  being 
added  to  present  enjoyment :  that  they  bare 
been,  and  still  remain,  and  will  continue,  on 
the  contrary,  greatly  heightens  them,  witk- 
ont  the  idea  of  a  flowing  duration,  we  could 
have  no  such  measure  ot  the  continuance  of 
our  pleasures ;  and  this  we  should  consider  an 
abatement  of  our  happiness.  What  is  so  ob> 
vious  an  excellency  in  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
in  angelic  natures,  can  never  be  thought  as 
imperKction  in  Ghxl,  when  joined  with  a  nature 
essentially  perfect  and  immutable. 

5.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  *'  eternal  duration, 
considered  as  successive,  is  only  an  artificial 
manner  of  measuring  and  conceiving  of  dura- 
tion; and  is  no  more  eternal  duration  itaeU 
than  minutes  and  momenta,  the  artificial 
measures  of  time,  are  time  itself"     Were  this 

S  anted,  the  question  would  still  be,  whether 
ere  is  any  thing  in  duration  considered  gene- 
rally, or  in  time  considered  specially,  which 
corresponds  to  these  artificial  methods  of 
measuring  and  conceiving  of  them.  The  ocean 
is  measured  by  leagues ;  and  the  extension  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  measure  of  it,  are  distinct; 
they,  nevertheless,  answer  to  each  other. 
Leagues  are  the  nominal  divisions  of  an  extend- 
ed surface ;  but  there  is  a  real  extension,  which 
answers  to  the  artificial  conception  and  admea- 
surement of  it.  In  like  manner,  days,  and 
hours,  and  moments,  are  the  measures  of  time: 
but  there  is  either  something  in  time  which 
answers  to  these  measures ;  or  not  onlv  the 
measure,  but  the  thing  itself,  is  artificial-— an 
imaginary  creation.  If  any  man  will  contend, 
that  the  period  of  duration  which  we  call  time, 
is  nothing,  no  farther  dispute  can  be  held  with 
him ;  and  he  may  be  lett  to  deny  also  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  and  to  enjoy  his  philosophic 
revel  in  an  ideal  world.  We  apply  the  same 
ar^ment  to  duration  generally,  whether  finite 
or  infinite.  Minutes  and  moments,  or  smaller 
portions,  for  which  we  have  no  name,  may  be 
artificial  things,  adopted  to  aid  our  concep- 
tions ;  but  conceptions  of  what  1  Not  of  any 
thine  standing  stiU,  but  of  something  ^ing  oo. 
Of  miration  we  have  no  other  conception ;  and 
if  there  be  nothing  in  nature  whicn  answers 
to  this  conception,  then  is  duration  itself  ima- 

S'nary,  and  we  discourse  about  nothing.  If 
e  duration  of  the  divine  Being  admits  not  of 
past,  present,  and  future,  one  of  these  two 
consequences  must  follow,— that  no  such  attri- 
bute as  that  of  eternity  belongs  to  him,— <)r 
that  there  is  no  power  in  the  human  mind  to 
conceive  of  it.  In  either  case,  the  Scripturri 
are  ^atly  impugned ;  for  "  He  who  vas^ 
and  u,  and  is  to  come"  is  a  revelation  of  the  eter- 
nity of  Gkxl,  which  is  then  in  no  sense  true.  It 
is  not  true,  if  used  literally ;  and  it  is  as  little  so, 
if  the  langua^  be  figuraave ;  for  the  figure  rest* 
on  no  basis,  it  illustrates  nothing,  it  misleads. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  rememl^«d,  that  the 
eternal,  supreme  cause,  must  of  necessity  have 
such  a  perfect,  independent,  unchangeable 
comprehension  of  all  things^  that  there  can  bfl 
no  one  point  or  instant  of  his  eternal  dnratiiVi 
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vkcfSB  all  things  that  are  p^  pfeaent,  and 
to  eone,  will  not  be  as  entirely  known  and 
RjReKiitcd  to  him  in  one  single  thought  or 
▼iew,  and  all  thin^  present  and  future  be 
eqaftlly  entirely  in  his  power  and  direaion ;  as 
tf  there  was  riaiiy  no  succession  at  all,  but  all 
ihio^s  were  actually  present  at  once. 

6.  The  Hebrew  word  for  eternity  is  ahv. 
This  b  its  proper  sense ;  but,  as  Gk«enius  ob- 
seires,  as  with  us  in  common  life,  it  is  often 
used  in  an  inaccurate  or  loose  manner  to  ex- 
press a  Ttry  long  space  of  time.  So  it  is  ap- 
[lifd  to  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  to  the  Mosaic 
opiinances;  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;'  to  the  hills  and  mountains;  to  the 
earth,  dec  These  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  to  predominant  and  cer- 
tain usage. 

ETHAN,  the  Ekrahite,  one  of  the  wisest 
men  of  his  time;  neyertheless,  Solomon  was 
viser  than  he,  1  Kings  iv,  31.  The  eighty- 
ninth  psahn  bc»Btrs  the  name  of  Ethan  the  Ezra- 
hitf.  This  Etheuij  and  Ethan  son  of  Kishi, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the  family  of  Me- 
rari,  are  the  same  person,  1  Chron.  yi,  44.  He 
was  caUed  likewise  Idithun,  and  appears  under 
this  name  in  the  titles  to  several  psalms.  He 
▼as  a  principal  master  of  the  temple  music, 
1  Chron.  XV,  17,  &c. 

ETHANIM,  one  of  the  Hebrew  months, 
1  Kings  viii,  2.  In  this  month  the  temple  of 
Sobmon  was  dedicated.  After  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  captivity,  the  month  Ethanim 
vas  called  Tisri,  which  answers  to  our  Sep- 
tember. 
ETHIOPIA.  See  Ccsh. 
EUCHARIST,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  The  word,  in  its  original  Greek, 
ffxafifTTiu,  properly  signifies  giving  thanks  ; 
from  the  hymns  and  tnanksgivines  which  ac- 
companied that  holy  service  in  the  primitive 
cfauich.    See  Lord's^  Suppeb. 

EUNICE,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
&  Jewess  by  birth,  but  married  to  a  Ghreek. 
Timothy's  father,  2  Tim.  i,  5.  Eunice  had 
Ijeen  converted  to  Christianity  by  some  other 
preacher,  Acts  xvi,  1,  3,  and  not  by  St  Paul : 
for  when  that  Apostle  came  to  Lystra,  he  found 
ihere  Eunice  and  Timothy,  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  srace  and  virtue, 

EUNUcH.    The  word  signifies,  one  who 

guards  the  bed.    In  the  courts  of  eastern  kings, 

toe  caie  of  the  beds  and  apartments  belonging 

to  princes  and  princesses,  was  generally  com- 

miued  to  eunucns;   but  they  had  the  charge 

chiiifly  of  the  princesses,  who  lived  secluded. 

Ttie  Hebrew  saris  signifies    a   real  eunuch, 

vhether  naturally  bom  such,  or  rendered  such. 

Bm  in  Scripture  this  word  often  denotes  an 

<*fficer  belonging  to    a   prince,  attending   his 

coQit,  and  employed  in  the  interior  of  his  pa- 

•^i  as  a  name  of  office  and  dignity.    In  the 

Persian  and  Turkish  courts,  the  principal  em- 

P^opneats  are  at  this  day  possessed  by  real 

juwdis.     Our  Saviour  speidcs  of  men  who 

nude  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 

•f  Wven,"  Matt,  xix,  12 ;  that  is,  who,  from  a 

'^19^'w  motive,  renounced  mamage  or  carnal 


EUPEULATES,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Tuzkey« 
which  rises  firom  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
as  some  have  said,  in  two  streams,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Erzeron,  the  streams  unit- 
ing to  the  south-west  near  that  city ;  and  chiefly 
pursuing  a  south-west  direction  to  Semisat. 
where  it  would  fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  it 
not  prevented  by  a  high  ranee  of  mountains. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  Die  Euphrates  is 
joined  by  the  Morad.  a  stream  almost  doubling 
in  length  that  of  tne  EUiphrates,  so  that  the 
latter  nver  might  more  iusUy  be  said  to  spring 
from  Mount  Ararat,  aixHit  one  hundred  and 
sixty  British  miles  to  the  east  of  the  imputed 
source.  At  Semisat,  the  ancient  Samosata, 
this  noble  river  assumes  a  southeriy  direction, 
then  runs  an  extensive  course  to  the  south- 
east, and  after  receiving  the  Tigris,  falls  by 
two  or  three  mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Persia, 
about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Bassora ;  nortli 
latitude  2B''  d(K;  east  longitude  66°  55".  The 
comparative  course  of  the  Euphrates  may  be 
estimated  at  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
British  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  from^  the  sea.  In  its 
course  it  separates  Aladulia  from  Armenia, 
Syria  from  Diubekir,  and  Diarbekir  from 
Arabia,  and  passing^through  the  Arabisui  Irak, 
joins  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
the  most  considerable  as  well  as  the  most  re- 
nowned rivers  of  western  Asia,  are  remarkable 
for  their  rising  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  running  the  same  course,  never  being 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  asunder, 
and  sometimes,  before  their  final  Junction,  ap- 
proaching within  fifteen  miles  of  each  other, 
as  in  the  latitude  of  Bagdad.  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  two  is  the  ancient  country 
of  Mesopotamia.  But  the  Euphrates  is  by  far 
the  more  noble  river  of  the  two.  Sir  K.  K. 
Porter,  describing  this  river  in  its  course 
through  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  observes,  "  The 
whole  view  was  particularly  solemn.  The 
majestic  stream  of  the  Euphrates  wandering  in 
solitude,  like  a  pilgrim  monarch  through  the 
silent  ruins  of  nis  devastated  kingdom,  still 
appeared  a  noble  river,  even  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  its  desert^tracked  course.  Its 
banks  were  hoary  with  reeds;  and  the  grey 
osier  willows  were  yet  there,  on  which  tlie 
captives  of  Israel  hung  up  their  harps,  and, 
while  Jerusalem  was  not,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted." The  Scripture  calls  it  "the  great 
river,"  and  assigns  it  for  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  land  which  God  promised  to  the  Israel- 
ites, Deut.  i,  7:  Joshua  i,  4. 

ETTROCLVDON,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
north-east  wind,  very  dangerous  at  sea,  of  Uie 
nature  of  a  whiriwind,  which  falls  of  a  sudden 
upon  ships,  Acts  xxvii.  14.  The  same  wind  is 
now  called  a  Levanter. 

EtTTYCHIANS,  a  denomination  which 
arose  in  the  fifth  centUnr,  and  were  so  called 
from  C^tyches,  abbot  or  a  certain  convent  of 
monks  at  Constantinople.  The  Nestorians  hav- 
ing explained  the  two  natures  in  Christ  in  soch 
a  manner  as.  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  make 
tlunn  equivalent  to  two  persons,  which  was  an 
evident  absurdity,  Eutycnes,  to  avoid  this 
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into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  maintained 
Ibat  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  dirine  nature,  which,  according  to  him, 
had  so  entirely  swallowea  up  the  human,  that 
the  latter  cooid  not  be  distinguished.  Hence 
it  was  inferred  that  according  to  this  system 
our  Lord  had  nothing  of  humanity  but  the  ap- 
pearance. 

EVANGELISTS,  the  inspired  authors  of 
the  Gtospels.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  tiayriXtoVf  formed  of  fi,  bew,  "  well,"  and 
£yrcXof,  angel^  messenger.  The  name  of  evan- 
gelists is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  in  the 
ancient  church  to  such  as  preached  the  Gbspel 
without  being  attached  to  any  particular  chuich, 
being  either  commissioned  by  the  Apostles  to 
instruct  the  nations,  or,  of  Uieir  own  accord, 
abandoning  every  worldly  attachment,  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  sacred  ofBce  of  preach- 
ing the  Grospel.  In  which  sense  these  inter- 
preters think  it  is  that  St.  Philip,  who  was  one 
of  the  seven  deacons,  is  called  the  evan^list" 
in  Acts  zxi,  8 ;  and  that  St  Paul,  writmg  to 
Timothy,  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list, 2  Tmi.  i V,  5.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarlrod , 
that  the  office  in  which  the  evangelists  chiefly 
present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  that  of  assistants  to  the  Apostles ; 
or,  as  they  might  be  termed,  vice  apostles,  who 
acted  under  their  authority  and  direction.  As 
they  were  directed  to  ordam  pastors  or  biihops 
in  the  churches,  but  had  no  authority  given 
them  to  ordain  successors  to  themselves  in 
their  particular  office  as  evangelists,  whatever 
it  might  be,  they  must  be  considered  as  but 
temporary  offic^  in  the  church,  like  the 
Apostles  and  prophets.  The  term  evangelist 
is,  at  present,  connned  to  the  writers  of  the  four 
Gk)spels. 

EVE,  the  first  woman.  She  was  called  n>n, 
Grcn.  iii,  20,  a  word  that  signifies  2t/e,  because 
she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  all  that  live.  Our 
translators,  therefore,  might  have  called  her 
Z/t/«,  as  the  Septuagint,  who  render  the  He- 
brew word  hyZttafi,  Soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  first  pair  from  paradise,  Eve  conceived 
and  bare  a  soil;  and  imagining,  as  is  probable, 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  the  promised  seed, 
she  called  his  name  Cain,  which  signifies  pos- 
sessiorif  sayine,  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Lord."  She  afterward  had  Abel,  and  some 
daughters,  and  then  Seth.  The  Scriptures 
name  only  these  three  sons  of  Adam  ana  Eve, 
but  sv^ciently  inform  us.  Gen.  v,  4,  that  they 
had  many  more,  saying,  that  "  Adam  Uvea, 
afler  he  had  begotten  Seth,  eight  hundred 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  dau^ters,"  See 
Adam. 

EVIL  is  distin^shed  into  natural  and 
moral.  Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys  or 
any  way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural 
bemgs,  such  as  blindness,  diseases,,  death,  Ac. 
Moral  evil  is  the  disagreement  between  the 
actions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  those 
acti^ms,  whatever  it  be.  Applied  to  choice,  or 
aeting  contrary  to  the  moral  or  revealed  laws 
«f  die  Deity,  it  is  termed  Vfickednns,  or  sin. 
AppUed  to  an  act  contrary  to  a  mere  rule  of 
itness*  it  is  called  a  fauU.    The  question  con- 


cerning the  origin  of  evil  has  very  much  p» 
plexed  philosophers  and  divines,  ooth  ancieoH 
and  modem.  Plato,  for  the  solution  of  thia 
question,  maintainecf,  that  matter,  from  its 
nature,  possesses  a  blind  and  refractory  force, 
from  which  arises  in  it  a  propensity  to  diaoTdei 
and  deformity ;  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  aL 
the  imperfection  which  appears  in  the  works 
of  Gkxl,  and  the  ori^n  of  evil.  Matter,  he  con 
ceives,  resists  the  wUl  of  the  supreme  Artliicer, 
so  that  he  cannot  possibly  execute  his  designs; 
and  this  is  the  cause  or  the  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
"  It  caxmot  be,"  says  he,  "  that  evil  should  be 
destroyed,  for  there  must  always  be  something 
contrary  to  good ;"  and  again,  "  Grod  wills,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  every  thing  good,  ftiid 
nothing  evil.''  What  that  property  of  matter 
is  which  opposes  the  wise  ana  benevolent  in- 
tentions of^  the  first  Intelligence,  Plato  has  not 
clearly  explained ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  ivft^*- 
ros  hrtOvftiaj  an  intimate  propensity  to  disorder, 
and  says,  that  before  nature  was  adorned  with 
its  present  beautiful  forms,  it  was  inclined  to 
confusion  and  deformity,  and  that  from  this 
habitude  arises  all  the  evil  which  happens  in 
the  world.  Plutarch  supposes  the  rlatonic 
notion  to  be,  that  there  is  in  matter  an  uncon- 
scious, irrational  soul ;  and  this  supposition  has 
been  adopted  by  several  modem  writers.  But 
the  writings  or  Plato  afford  no  evidence  that 
he  conceived  the  imperfection  of  matter  to 
arise  from  any  cause  distinct  from  its  nature. 
Such  a  notion  is  incongruous  with  Plato's  ge- 
neral system,  and  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,  to  which  he  was 
probably  indebted  for  his  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject *j  for  the  philosophers  of  that  sect  held  that 
motion  is  the  effect  of  a  power  essential  to  mat- 
ter. Some  of  the  Stoics  adopted  the  notion  of 
the  Platonists  concerning  the  origin  of  evil 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  defective  nature  of  mat- 
ter, which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  great 
Artificer  to  change;  asserting,  that  imperfec- 
tions appear  in  the  world,  not  through  any  de- 
fect of^  skill  in  its  author,  but  because  matter 
will  not  admit  of  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  But  it  was  perceived  by  others,  that 
this  nypothesis  was  inconsistent  with  the  fon- 
damental  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning 
nature.  For  since,  according  to  their  system, 
matter  itself  receives  all. its  Dualities  from  God, 
if  its  defects  be  the  cause  of  evil,  these  defects 
must  be  ultimately  ascribed  to  him.  No  other 
way  of  relieving  this  difiUculty  remained,  than 
to  have  recourse  to  fate,  and  say,  that  evil  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  that  eternal  ne- 
cessity to  which  the  great  whole,  comprehend- 
ing bioth  God  and  matter,  is  subject  Thus, 
when  Chrysippus  was  asked  whetber  diseases 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  he 
replied  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  nature 
that  these  things  should  happen ;  nor  were  they 
conformable  to  the  will  of  the  Author  of  natari 
and  Parent  of  all  good  things;  but  that,  in 
framine  the  world,  some  inconveniences  had 
adhered  by  necessary  consequence,  to  his  wise 
and  useful  plan.  To  others  the  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil  appeared  so  intriciH 
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Bad  (fifieolt,  that,  finding  themselTet  unequal 
to  titt  solution  of  it,  they  denied  either  that 
there  is  any  God  at  all,  or,  at  least,  any  author 
or  gorernor  of  the  world.  The  Epicureans 
brionged  to  this  class ;  nor  does  Lucretius 
BBfgt  any  other  reason  for  denying- the  system 
of  the  world  to  be  the  production  of  a  Deity 
beside  its  being  so  Tery  faulty.  Others  again 
judged  it  to  be  more  rational  to  assign  a  double 
etoae  of  Tiaible  effects,  than  to  assign  no  cause 
at  all ;  as  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  admit  actions  and  effects  without  any 
a^t  and  cause.  These  persons  perceiying  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  being  persuaded 
that  so  many  inconsistencies  and  disorders 
eooki  not  proceed  from  a  good  being,  supposed 
the  existence  of  a  malevolent  principle,  or  god, 
directly  contrary  to  the  good  one ;  hence  they 
deriTed  corruption  and  death,  diseases,  griefs, 
Dischiefs,  frauds,  and  Tillanies,  while  from 
tbe  good  being  they  deduced  nothing  but 
f^.  This  opmion  was  held  by  many  of  the 
aDcients;  by  t!\(  Persian  magi,  Manieheans, 
Paolicians,  &c 

2.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  "  Demonstra- 
tion cf  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod,"  de- 
duces from  the  possibility  and  real  existence 
of  human  liberty  an  answer  to  Uie  (Question, 
y^Hiat  is  the  cause  and  original  of  eyil  ?  For 
iibeity,  he  says,  implying  a  natural  power  of 
doing  eTil,  as  well  as  go«l ;  and  the  imperfect 
oature  of  finite  beings  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  abuse  this  their  liberty  to  an  actual 
commission  of  evil ;  and  it  being  necessary  to 
I  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  for  dis- 
playing the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
that  tl^re  should  be  different  and  various  de- 
Srces  of  creatures,  whereof,  consequently,  some 
onm  be  less  perfect  than  others;  hence  there 
aeceasarily  arises  a  possibility  of  evil,  notwith- 
ttAnding  that  the  Creator  is  infinitely  good. 
Iq  short  thus :  all  that  we  call  evil  is  either  an 
erii  of  imperfection,,  as  the  want  of  certain 
Acuities  and  excellencies  which  other  crea- 
tines have ;  or  natural  evil,  as  pain,  death,  and 
tbe  like  *  or  moral  evil,  as  all  kinds  of  vice. 
The  first  of  these  is  not  properly  an  evil :  for 
'Very  power,  faculty,  or  periection,  which  any 
oeature  enjoys,  being  tne  free  gift  of  God, 
which  he  was  no  more  obliged  to  oestow,  than 
he  was  to  confisr  being  or  existence  itself,  it  is 
plain  the  want  of  any  certain  faculty  or  per- 
Ktion  in  any  kind  of  creatures  which  never 
Uonged  to  their  nature,  is  no  more  an  evil  to 
Aem  than  their  never  having  been  created,  or 
brought  into  beinp;  at  all,  could  properly  have 
heea  called  an  evil.  The  second  kind  of  evil, 
which  we  call  natural  evil,  is  either  a  neces- 
■vy  consequence  of  the  former ;  as  death,  to 
t  creature  on  whose  nature  immortality  was 
^er  conferred ;  and  then  it  is  no  more  pro- 
perty an  evil  than  the  former;  or  else  it  is 
Mmterpoised,  in  the  whole,  with  as  great  or 
|n*ter  good,  as  the  afiUctions  and  sufferings 
^  good  men,  and  then  also  it  is  not  propeny 
»  eril ;  or  else,  lastly,  it  is  a  punishment ;  and 
^  it  is  a  necessary  consequent  of  the  thhd 
^  latt  aort  of  evil,  namely,  mond  evil.  And 
vii  arissi  wholly  fhnn  the  abuM  of  Hberty, 


which  God  gave  to  his  creatures  for  other  »» 
poses,  and  which  it  was  reasonable  and  fit  to 
give  them  fbr  the  perfection  and  order  of  the 
whole  creation ;  only  they,  contrary  to  God's 
intention  and  command,  have  abused  what 
was  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of  them- 
selves. And  thus  all  sorts  of  evils  have  enter- 
ed into  the  world,  without  any  diminution  to 
the  infinite  goodness  of  its  Cfreator  and  Gk> 
vemor. 

3.  This  is  obviously  all  the  answer  which 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  evil  is 
capable  of  receiving.  It  brings  us  to  the  point 
to  which  the  Scnptures  themselves  lead  us. 
And  though  many  questions  may  yet  be  asked, 
respecting  a  subject  so  mysterious  as  the  per- 
mission of  evil  by  the  Supreme  Being,  this  is 
a  part  of  his  counsels  of  which  we  can  have  no 
cognizance,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal 
them;  and  as  revelation  is  silent  upon  this 
subject,  except  generally,  that  all  his  acts,  his 
permissive  ones  as  well  as  others,  are  "  wise, 
and  just,  and  good,"  we  may  rest  assured,  thai 
beyond  what  is  revealed,  human  wisdom  in  the 
present  state  can  never  nenetratc. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  is  the  judicial  ex- 
clusion of  offenders  from  the  religious  rites 
and  other  privileges  of  the  particular  commu* 
nity  to  which  they  belong.  Founded  in  the 
natural  right  which  every  society  possesses  to^ 
guard  its  laws  and  privileges  from  violation* 
and  abuse  by  the  infliction  of  salutary  disci- 
plinO)  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offenoei 
committed  against  them,  it  has  found  a  place, 
in  one  form  or  another,  under  every  system  of 
religion,  whether  human  or  divine.  That  it 
has  been  made  an  engine  for  the  gratification 
of  private  malice  and  revenge,  and  been  per- 
verted to  purposes  the  most  unjustifiable  and 
even  diabolical,  the  history  of  the  world  but 
too  lamentably  proves;  yet  this,  though  un- 
questionably  a  consideration  which  ought  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
impartiality  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  it, 
affords  no  valid  arpiment  against  its  legitimate 
exercise.  Prom  St.  Paul's  writings  we  learn 
that  the  early  excommunication  was  effected 
by  the  offender  not  being  allowed  to  "  eat" 
with  the  church,  that  is,  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  sign  of  communion.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  primitive  church  also, 
this  branch  of  discipline  was  exercised  with 
moderation,  which,  however,  gradually  gave 
place  to  an  undue  severity.  From  Tertullian's 
"  Apology"  we  learn,  that  the  crimes  which  in 
his  time  subjected  to  exclusioU  from  Christian 

{>rivileges,  were  murder,  idolatry,  thefl,  fraud 
ying,  blasphemy,  adultery,  fornication,  and 
tne  like,  and  in  Origen's  treatise  against  Cel« 
sus,  we  are  informed  that  such  persons  weit 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  lamented  as  lost  and  dead  unto  Grod ;  Jic< 
perdUos  Deoque  mortuos ;]  but  that  on  making 
confession  and  giving  evidence  of  penitence, 
they  were  receivS  back  as  restored  to  life.  II 
was  at  the  same  time  specially  ordained,  that 
no  such  delinquent,  however  suitably  qualifletf 
in  other  mspeets,  could  be  afUrword  admmi< 
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to  any  ^ecclesiastical  of&ce.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  infliction  of  this  discipline  was 
accompanied  with  any  of  those  forms  of  ex- 
communication, of  delivering  over  to  Satan,  or 
of  solemn  execration,  which  were  usual  among 
the  Jews,  and  subsequently  introduced  into 
them  by  the  Romish  church.  The  authors  and 
followers  of  heretical  opinions  which  had  been 
condemned,  were  also  subject  to  this  penalty ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  inflicted  on  whole  con- 
gregations when  they  were  jud^[ed  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  faith.  In  this  latter  case, 
however,  the  sentence  seldom  went  farther 
than  the  interdiction  of  correspondence  with 
these  churches,  or  of  spiritual  communication 
between  their  respective  pastors.  To  the  same 
exclusion  from  religious  privileges,  those  un- 
happy parsons  were  doomed,  who,  whether 
from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  polluted 
themselves,  after  their  baptism,  by  any  act  of 
idolatrous  worship ;  and  the  penance  enjoined 
on  such  persons,  before  they  could  be  restored 
to  communion,  was  often  peculiarly  severe. 
The  consequences  of  excommunication,  even 
then,  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
nature.  The  person  against  whom  it  was 
(Hronounccxl,  was  denied  all  share  in  the  obla- 
tions of  his  brethren ;  the  ties  both  of  religious 
and  of  private  friendship  were  dissolved;  he 
found  himself  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  those 
whom  he  most  esteemed,  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  most  tenderly  beloved  *,  and,  as  far  as  ex- 
pulsion from  a  society  held  in  universal  vene- 
ration could  imprint  on  his  character  a  mark 
of  disgrace,  he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by 
the  generality  of  mankind. 

3.  It  was  not,  however,  till  churchmen  be- 
gan to  unite  texnporal  with  spiritual  power, 
Uiat  any  penal  effects  of  a  civil  kind  became 
consequent  on  their  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  that  this  ghostly  artillery  was  not 
less  frequently  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
lawless  ambition  and  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, than  for  the  just  punishment  of  impeni- 
tent delinquents,  and  the  general  edification 
of  the  faithful.  But  as  soon  as  this  union 
took  place,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  de- 
cree in  which  the  papal  system  rose  to  its  pre- 
dominance over  the  civil  rights  as  well  as  the 
consciences  of  men,  the  list  of  offences  which 
subjected  their  perpetrators  to  excommunica- 
tion, was  multiplied;  and  the  severity  of  its 
inflictions,  with  their  penal  effects,  increased 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  slightest  injury,  or  even 
insult,  sustained  by  an  ec^esiastic,  was  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  cause  for  the  promulgation  of 
an  anathema.  Whole  families,  and  even  pro- 
vinces, were  prohibited  from  engann?  in  any 
religious  exercise,  and  cursed  wiin  the  most 
tremendous  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance. 
Nor  were  kings  arfd  emperors  secure  against 
these  thunders  of  the  church ;  their  subjects 
were,  on  many  occasions,  declared,  by  a  papal 
bull,  to  be  absolved  from  allegiance  to  tnem ; 
and  all  who  should  dare  to  support  them, 
menaced  with  a  similar  judgment.  These 
.terrors  have  passed  away  ;  the  true  Scriptural 
•eonommunication  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
«r«y  church;  which  is  the  prohibition  of  im- 


moral and  apostate  persons  from  the  use  of 
those  religious  rites  which  indicate  "  Cbe  com- 
munion of  saints,"  but  without  any  temporal 
penalty. 

EXODUS,  from  i^,  out,  and  Mdf ,  a  toay,  Uu 
name  of  the  second  book  of  Moses,  and  is  so 
called  in  the  Greek  version  because  it  relates 
to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 
It  comprehends  the  history  of  about  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  years ;  and  the  principal  events 
contained  in  it  are,  the  bondage  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  deliveraoce 
by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  their  entrance  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai ;  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  and  the  building  of  the  tabernacle.    See 

PeNTATEDC2H 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  act,  by  which 
satisfaction  or  atonement  is  made  for  the  com- 
mission of  some  crime,  the  guilt  done  away, 
and  the  obligation  to    punishment  cancellecL 
The  chief  methods  of  expiation   among  the 
Jews  were  by  sacrifices;  and  it  is  important 
always  to  recollect  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
were  of  an  expiatory  character;    because  as 
amon^  the  Jews  sacrifices  were  unquestionably 
of  divine  original,  and  as  the  terms  taken  from 
them  are  found  applied  so  frequently  to  Christ 
and  to  his  suffenngs  in  the  Isew  Testament, 
they  serve  to  explain  that  peculiarity  under 
which   the   Apostles   regarded    the   death  of 
Christ,  and  afford  additional  proof  that  it  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation, 
as  the   grand   universal   sin-offering   for  the 
whole  world.    For  our  Lord  is  announced  by 
John  as  ^*  the  Lamb  of  God ;"  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other  moral 
virtue ;  but  with   an   accompanying   phrase, 
which  would  communicate  to  a  Jew  tne  full 
sacrificial  sense  of  the  term  employed,  "  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."    He  is  called  "  our  Passover,  sac- 
rificed  for  us."     He  is  said  to    have  giTcn 
"  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifi<^  to 
Grod,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour."     As  a  priest, 
it  was  necessary  "  he  should  have  somewhat  to 
offer;"  and  he  offered  "himself,"  "his  own 
blood,"  to  which  is  ascribed  the  washing  away 
of  sin,  and  our  eternal  redemption.    He  is  de- 
clared to  have  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself,"  to  have  "  by  himself  purged  onr 
sins,"  to  have  "sanctified  the  people  by  his 
own  blood,"  to  have  "  offered  to  God  one  sac- 
rifice for  sins."    Add  to  these,  and  to  inna- 
merable  other  similar  expressions  and  allusions, 
the  argument  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  which,  by  proving  at  length, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  superior  in  effi- 
cacy to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  he  most  un- 
equivocally assumes,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  a  sacrifice  and  sin-offering ;   for  without 
that  it  would  no  more  have  beien  capable  of 
comparison  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  than 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  or 
St.  James,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for  the 
truth,  who  had  recently  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.    Tins  very  comparison,  we 
may  affirm,  is  utterly  unaccountable  and  absum 
on  any  hypothesis  which  denies  the  saerifioo 
of  Christ ;  fi>r  what  relation  ccmkl  his  destk 
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km  to  di»  LeTiiical  imnudations  aud  offei^ 
iitgi,  if  it  bad  no  sacrificial  character  1  Nothing 
oooid,  in  fact,  be  more  mialeading,  and  even 
absucd,  than  to  apply  those  terms  which,  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express 
tiK rariotts  proce8S«»  and  means  of  atonement 
and  piacular  jpropitiation«  if  the  Apostles  and 
CimA  iiimseli  did  not  intend  to  represent  his 
death  aaicUy  as  an  expiation  for  sin : — mislead- 
ing, bccaose  such  would  be  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary inference  from  the  terms  themseWes. 
viijch  had  acquired  this  as  their  established 
mnoing: — and  absurd,  because  if,  as  Socinians 
say,  they  used  them  metaphorically,  there  was 
not  even  an  ideal  nssemblance  between  the  figure 
vid  that  which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  So 
totally  irrelerant,  indeed,  will  those  terms  ap- 
pear to  any  notion  eateitained  of  the  death  of 
Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatory  character, 
that  to  assume  that  oar  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
Qsed  ihem  as  metaphors,  is  profanely  to  assume 
them  lo  be  such  writers  as  would  not  in  any 
oihrr  case  be  tolerated;  writers  wholly  unac- 
fiaiDtedwith  the  commonest  rules  of  language, 
aod  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be  teachers  of 
others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
things  of  inferior  importance. 

i  The  use  of  such  terms,  we  hare  said, 
vouid  not  only  be  wholly  absuH,  but  crimi- 
aaUy  misleading  to  the  Grentiles,  aa  well  as  to 
iIk'Jcvj,  who  were  first  converted  to  Chris- 
tanity.    To  them  the  notion  of  propitiatory 
odmngs,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure  of 
ilw  gods,  and  which  expiated  the  crimes  of 
oSenders,  was  most  familiar,  and  terms  eorre- 
ipoDdin^  to  it  were  in  constant  use.    The  'oold 
denial  of  this  by  Dr.  Priestly  mi^ht  well  bring 
Vfoa  him  the  reproof  of  Archbishop  Magee, 
vbo,  after  establishing   this  point   from    the 
6rt«k  and  Latin  writers,  observes,  "  So  clearly 
does  their  language  annoimce  the  notion  of  a 
propitiatory  atonement,  that  if  we  would  avoid 
an  imputation  on  Dr.  Priestly's  fairness,  we 
are  driven,  of  necessity,  to  question  the  extent 
of  his  acquaintance  with  those  writers."    The 
reader  may  consult  the  instances  given  by  this 
vriter,  in  No.  5  of  his  "  Illustrations,     ap- 
pended lo  his  "  Discourses  on  the  Atonement ;" 
aad  also  the  tenth  chapter  of  Grotius  "  De 
Setisfactwne"  whose  learning  has  most  amply 
i&Qstrated  and  firmly  settled  this  view  of  the 
Heathen  sacrifices.    The  use  to  be  made  of 
th:s  in  the  argument  is,  that  as  the  Apostles 
^nmd  the  very  terms  they  used  with  reference 
V>  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
fixed  in,  an  expiatory  si^ification  among  the 
9^1t9.  they  could  not,  in  honesty,  use  them 
i&  a  distant  figurative  senae,  much  less  in  a 
contrary  one,  without  giving  their  readers  due 
^^f^  of  their  having  invested  them  with  a 
Bev  import    From  iye(,  a  poUution,  an  impu- 
^,  Which  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  are 
^Tcd  k-^i^ta  and  iyta^cu,  which  denote  the  act 
of  exptatioQ ;  tiAai^^  too,  to  furify^  cleanse^  is 
applied  to  the  effect  of  expiation ;  uid  WaoKo^ai 
^t&otet  the  method  of  propitiating  the  gods  by 
iKiifioe.    These,  and  other  woras  of  similar 
npurt,  are  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Sep- 
teg^m,  and  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  \ 


but  they  give  no  premonition  of  using  than  iB 
any  strange  and  altered  sense ;  and  when  they 
apply  them  to  the  death  of  Clirist,  they  must, 
therefore,  be  understood  to  use  them  in  their  re- 
ceived meanine.  In  like  manner  the  Jews  had 
their  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  terms  and 
phrases  used  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  em- 
ployed by  the  Apostles  to  characterize  the  death 
of  their  Lord;  and  the]^  would  have  been  as 
guilty  of  misleading  their  Jewish  as  their  Gen- 
tile readers,  had  they  employed  them  in  a  new 
sense,  and  without  warning,  which,  unqucstion- 
ablv,  they  never  gave. 

3.  As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacri* 
fices  of   the  law,  it  is  not  reauired   by  the 
argument  to  show  that  all  the  Levitical  offer- 
infs  were  of  this  character.    There  were  also 
offerings  for  persons  and  for  thin^  prescribed 
for  purification,  which  were  incidental;    but 
even  they  grew  out  of  the  leading  notion  of 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  legal  purification 
which  resulted  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     It 
is  enough  to  prove,  that  the  grand  and  emi- 
nent sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  strictly  expi- 
atory, and    that   by  them    the  offerers  were 
relca^  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which 
ends  they  were  appointed  by  the  Lawgiver. 
When  we  speak,  too,  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we 
do  not  mean  either,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a 
substitution  as  that  the  victim  should  bear  the 
same  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as  the 
offender  himself;  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  was 
put  in  the  place  of  the  offender  as  a  mere  sym^ 
boUcal  act,  by  which  he  confessed  his  desert  of 
punishment;  but  subslitvlion  made  by  divine 
appoirUmeiUt  by  wliich  the  victim  was  exposed 
to  sufferings  and  death  instead  of  tlie  offender, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  offender  himself  was 
released.      With  this  view,  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  why  so  able  a  writer  as  Archbishop 
Magee  should  prcfiT  to  use  the  term,  "  vica- 
rious import"  rather  than  the  simple  and  esta- 
blished term,  "vicarious;"  since  the  Antino- 
mian  notion  of  substitution  may  be  otherwise 
sufficiently  guarded    against,  and  the  phrase 
"  vicarious    import"  is    certainly  capable   of 
being  resolved  into  that  figurative  notion  of 
mere  symbolical  action,  which,  however  plau- 
sible, does  in  fact  deprive  the  ancient  sacrifices 
of  their  typical,  and  the  oblation  of  Christ  of 
its  real,  efficacy.  ^  Vicarious  acting,  is  acting 
for  another ;  vicarious  suffering,  is  suffering  for 
another:  but  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
that  suffering  in  the  case  of  Christ  are  to  be 
determined    ny  the   doctrine  of  Scripture   at 
large,  and  not  wholly  by  the  term  itsetf,  which 
is,  however,  useful  for  this  purpose,  (and  there- 
fore  to   be   preserved,)  that  it   indicates  the 
sense  in  which  those  who  use  it  undersund 
the  declaration  of  Scripture,  "Christ  died  for 
us,"  so  as  that  he  died  not  merely  for  our 
beneJUy  but  in  our  stead ;  in  other  words,  that, 
but  for  his  having  died,  those  who  believe  in 
him  would  personally  have  suffered  that  death 
which  is  the  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the 
law  of  Gk)d. 

4.  That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expior 
tory  and  vicarious,  admits  of  abundant  proo£ 
The  chief  ot||ections  made  to  this  aoctxiiM 
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ore,  (1^  That  under  the  law  in  all  capital  cases, 
the  offender,  upon  le^  proof  or  conviction, 
was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no  sacrifice  ooula 
exempt  him  from  the  penalty.  (2.)  That  in  all 
lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not  attached 
capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or 
personal  labour  or  servitude  tmon  their  non- 
payment, this  penalty  was  to  be  strictly  exe- 
cuted, and  none  could  plead  any  privilege  or 
exemption  on  account  of  sacrifice ;  and  that 
when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with  a  pecuniary 
mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
fm£^  one  part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  state, 
the  other  to  the  church.  This  was  the  mode 
of  argument  adopted  by  the  author  of  "The 
Moral  Philosopher;"  and  nothing  of  weight 
has  been  added  to  these  objections  since  his 
day.  Now,  much  of  this  may  be  granted, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  argument ;  and, 
indeed,  is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox 
writers  on  this  subject  have  often  remarked. 
The  law,  under  which  the  Jews  were  placed, 
was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a  moral  and  a 
political  law ;  and  the  Lawgiver  excepted 
certain  offences  from  the  benefit  of  pardon, 
because  that  would  have  been  exemption  from 
temporal  death,  which  was  the  state  penalty. 
He  therefore  would  accept  no  atonement  for 
such  transgressions.  Blasphemy,  idolatry, 
murder,  and  adultery,  were  the  "  presumptuous 
sins"  which  were  thus  exempted ;  and  the  rea- 
son wiU  be  seen  in  the  political  relation  of  the 
people  to  God ;  for  in  refusing  to  exempt  them 
nom  punishment  in  this  world,  respect  was 
had  to  the  order  and  benefit  of  society.  Run- 
ning pcuallel,  however,  with  this  pohtical  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  subjects  of 
the  theocracy,  we  see  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law  kept  over  them  as  men  and  crea- 
tures :  and  if  these  "  presumptuous  sins,"  of 
blaspnemy  and  idolatry,  of  murder  and  adul- 
tery, and  a  few  others^  were  the  only  capital 
crimes  considered  politically,  they  were  not 
the  only  capital  crimes  consider^  morally ; 
that  is,  there  were  other  crimes  which  would 
have  subjected  the  offender  to  death,  but  for 
this  provision  of  expiatory  oblations.  The 
true  question  then  is,  whether  such  sacrifices 
were  appointed  by  God,  and  accepted  instead 
of  the  personal  punishment  or  lire  of  the  of- 
fender, which  otherwise  would  have  been  for- 
feited, as  in  the  other  cases ;  and  if  so,  if  the 
life  of  animal  sacrifices  was  accepted  instead 
of  the  life  of  man,  then  the  notion  that  "  they 
were  mere  mulcts  and  pecuniary  penalties 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of 
most  of  the  Levitical  oblations  is  established. 
That  other  offences,  beside  those  above  men- 
tioned, were  capital,  that  is,  exposed  the  o^ 
fender  to  death,  is  clear  from  this,  that  all 
offences  against  the  law  had  this  capital 
character.  As  death  was  the  sanction  ot  the 
commandment  given  to  Adam,  so  every  one 
who  transgress^  any  part  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
tes became  guilty  of  death ;  every  man  was 
**  accursed,"  mat  is,  devoted  to  die,  who  "  eon- 
tinued  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law."  "  The  man  only  that  doeth  these 
things  shall  live  by  them,"  was  the  rule:  and 


it  was,  therefore,  to  redeem  the  olieoden  frm 
this  p^alty  that  sacrifices  were  appointed.  Sc 
with  reference  to  the  great  day  of  expialioB, 
we  read,  **  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 
make  an  atonement  for  yoiu  to  cleanse  yo^ 
that  you  may  be  clean  fipom  all  your  sins;  and 
this  shall  be  an  everiasting  statute  unto  you, 
to  make  an  atonement  for  the  chUdrea  of 
Israd,  for  all  their  sins,  once  a  year,"  Ler. 
xvi,  30-34. 

5.  To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and 
effect  of  tne  annual  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  we 
need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  Lev.  xrii,  10, 
11 :  "I  will  set  my  face  against  that  soul  thai 
eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off"  from  among 
his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  ihf 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  soub: 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul."  Here  the  blood  which  is  said  to 
make  an  atonement  for  the  soul,  is  the  blood 
of  the  victims ;  and  to  make  an  atonement  for 
the  soul  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  ransom  for  the 
soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Elxodus  xxx, 
12-16 ;  and  to  oe  a  ransom  for  the  soul  is  to 
avert  death.  "  They  shall  give  every  man  a 
rainsom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  tkic 
be  no  plague  among  them,"  by  which  their  lives 
might  be  suddenly  taken  away.  The  •'  souT 
is  also  here  used  obviously  w  the  life:  the 
blood,  or  che  life  of  the  victims  in  all  sacrifices, 
was  sul^tituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to  preserre 
him  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  tnen^ore 
vicarious. 

6.  The  Hebrew  word  ina,  rendered  aUnt- 
nuntf  signifying  primarily  to  cover^  to  over' 
tpreadf  has  been  the  subject  of  some  evasiTi 
criticisms.  It  comes,  however,  in  the  second- 
ary  sense  to  signify  atonement  or  propitiation, 
because  the  enect  of  that  is  to  cover,  qr,  in 
Scripture  meaning,  to  remit  offences.  The 
Septuagint  also  renders  it  by  l^tXairin}tai,  to  ap- 
peaXj  to  make  propitious.  It  is  used,  indeed, 
where  the  means  of  atonement  arc  not  of  (he 
sacrificial  kind,  but  these  instances  equally 
serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term, 
in  cases  of  transgression,  to  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  offended  Deity,  by  averting  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  80  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin 
IS  said  to  be  made  by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can 
remain  that' the  sacrifice  was  strictly  a  sacrifice 
of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this  conclusion 
we  find  it  expressw*  declared,  in  the  sereiftl 
cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  transgression  of 
the  divine  commands,  that  the  sin  fi>r  which 
atonement  was  made  oy  those  oblations  should 
be  foreiven. 

7.  As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law  were  not  vicarious,  but  mere  mulcts  and 
fines,  is  overturned  by  the  general  appoint- 
ment of  the  blood  to  be  an  atonement  for  th£ 
souls,  the  forfeited  lives,  of  men,  so  ftlso  is  it 
contradicted  by  particular  instances.  Let  ns 
refer  to  Leviticus  y,  15,  16 :  "  If  a  soul  commit 
a  trespass,  and  sin  through  iniorance  in  the 
holy  things  of  the  Lord,  he  shul  make  amends 
for  the  harm  that  he  haUi  done  in  the  hfAf 
thinff,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto,  aw 
shall  give  it  to  the  priest."    atn,  indeed  ^ 


dwpnper fine ft>r  the  trespaflf;  bot  it  u  added, 
*'  He  tJiall  bring  for  his  trespaas  unto  tlw  Loid 
A  fiiffl  witiioat  blemish,  and  the  priest  shall 
make  itoDement  for  him  with  the  ram  of  the 
Ucspass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
Thasj  then,  so  uir  irom  the  sacrifice  being  the 
toe,  the  fine  is  diatingoishod  from  it,  and  with 
the  ram  oolj  was  IM  atonement  made  to  the 
Loid  for  his  trespass.  Nor  can  the  ceremonies 
with  which  the  trespass  and  sin  offerings  were 
•ccompanied  agree  with  any  notion  but  that 
•f  their  Ticarioos  character.  The  worshipper, 
eoDseioas  of  his  trespass,  brought  an  anmial, 
liis  own  property,  to  the  door  ofthe  tabernacle. 
This  was  not  a  cucharistical  act :  not  a  me- 
morial of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins  com- 
mitted. He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  animal,  the  symbolical  act  of  transferrinf 
ponijhment ;  then  slew  it  with  his  own  hand, 
and  deliTered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burned  the 
bt  and  part  of  the  animal  upon  the  altar ;  and, 
hanng  aininkled  part  of  tne  blood  upon  the 
altar,  and,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  offerer  him- 
self, pooled  the  rest  at  the  oottom  of  the  altar. 
And  thus,  we  are  told,  "  The  priest  shall  moke 
ao  atonement  for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin, 
and  it  ahall  be  forgiven  him."  So  clearly  is  it 
made  manilest  by  these  actions,  and  by  the 
dncripcion  of  their  nature  and  end,  that  the 
ioimal  bore  Che  punishment  of  the  offender, 
nd  that  by  this  appointment  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
hii  offences. 

d.  An  equally  strong  proof  that  the  life  of 
(he  animal  sacrifice  was  accepted  in  place  of 
the  life  of  man,  is  afforded  by  the  tact,  that 
ttooement  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  made, 
by  sin  offerings  and  burnt  offering,  for  even 
b<^  distempers  and  disorders.  It  is  not  necea- 
tuj  to  the  argument  to  explain  the  distinctions 
^ween  these  various  oblations ;  nor  yet  to 
mqaire  into  the  reason  for  requiring  propittar 
fioQ  to  be  made  for  corporal  infirmities  wnich, 
ID  many  cases,  could  not  be  avoided.  They 
vere,  however,  thus  connected  with  sin  as  the 
ooK  of  all  these  disorders ;  and  God,  who  had 
I^aeed  his  residence  among  the  Israelites,  in- 
>itted  upon  a  perfea  ceremonial  purity,  to  im- 
press npon  thqpa  a  sense  of  his  moral  purity, 
^  thie  necessity  of  purification  of  mind. 
Whether  these  were  tne  reasons,  or  some 
others  not  at  all  discoverable  by  us,  all  such 
(Unclean  persons  were  liable  to  death,  and  were 
^mpifld  from  it  only  by  animal  sacrifices, 
put  appears  from  the  conclusion  to  all  the 
uvitieaf  directions  concerning  the  ceremonial 
to  be  observed  in  all  such  cases:  "  Thus  shall 
T*  Mpaiate  the  children  of  Israel  from  their 
BBcleanness ;  that  they  die  not  in,"  or  by, "  their 
^Ojcleanness,  when  they  defile  my  tabernacle 
Jrtuch  is  amonf  them,"  Lev.  xv,  31,  So  thnt, 
by  Tirtne  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  children  of 
■■ncl  were  saved  from  a  death  which  other- 
vne  they  would  have  suffered  from  their  un- 
v&nneas,  and  that  by  substituting  the  life  of 
the  animal  for  the  life  of  the  offerer.  Nor  ean 
*bt  urged  that  death  is,  in  these  instances, 
y"<tted  only  as  the  punishment  of  not 
*^*>rvi]ig  these  laws  of  purification ;  for  the 


reason  given  in  the  passaee  just  quoted  aliowi 
that  the  threatening  of  oeaUi  was  not  hypo- 
thetical upon  their  not  bringing  the  prescnoed 
purification,  but  is  grounded  upon  the  fact  of 
^*  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  the  Loid  which 
was  amouF  them,"  which  is  supposed  to  be 
done  by  afi  uncleanness,  as  such,  in  the  first 
instance. 

9.  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  vicarious  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  we  may  instance  those  statedly  offer- 
ed for  the  whole  congregation.  Every  day  were 
offered  two  lambs,  one  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  in  the  evening,  "  for  a  continual  Inimt 
offering."  To  these  daily  victims  were  to  be 
added,  weekly,  two  other  lambs  for  the  burnt 
offering  of  every  Sabbath.  None  of  these  could 
be  considered  in  the  lif  ht  of  fines  for  offences, 
since  they  were  offered  for  no  particular  pei- 
sons,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  unless 
resolved  into  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  piacular 
and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however,  the 
monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  the 
great  roasts,  it  is  sufficient  to  fix  upon  those, 
so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, offered  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of 
expiation.  On  that  day,  to  other  prescribed 
sacrifices  were  to  be  added  another  ram  for  a 
burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  sacrifices  for  a  sin  offering,  whose 
blood  was  to  be  carried  bv  the  high  pnest  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  which  was  not  oone  by  the 
blood  of  any  other  victim,  except  the  bullock, 
which  was  offered  the  same  day  as  a  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement 
was  to  be  made  '*  for  aU  the  sins"  of  the  whole 
Jewish  people,  are  so  strikingly  significant, 
that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  tnis  general  expiation,  the 
pnest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a 
goat,  as  sin  offerings,  the  one  for  himself,  amd 
tne  other  for  the  people ;  and,  having  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  these  in  due  form  oefore  the 
mercy  seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  deno- 
minated "the  scape-goat;"  and,  after  laying 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  scapo- 
^at,  and  confessing  over  him  all  thd  iniqui- 
ties of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  bear- 
ing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wil- 
deniess;  in  this  manner  expressing,  by  an 
action  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
the  atonement,  which,  it  is  fanned,  was  to 
be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering, 
consisted  in  removing  from  the  people  Uieir 
iniquities  by  this  translation  of  them  to  the 
animal.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a  distinct 
one:  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and 
is  evidently  the  concluding  part  and  symbolical 
consummation  of  the  sin  offering :  so  that  the 
transfer  of  the  iniquities  ofthe  people  upon  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  the  bearing^  them 
away  into  the  wiMemess,  manifestly  imply, 
that  the  atonement  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer  and 
consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities. 

10.  How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singula! 
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eeremonial  to  be  explained  7    Shall  ve  resort  to 
tbe  notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  1    If  so,  then  this 
and  other  stated  sacr  5ceB  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  penal  enactments.    But  this  cannot 
agree  with  the  appointment  of  such  sacrifices 
annually  in  succeeding  generations : "  This  shall 
be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you."    The  law  ap- 
points a  certain  day  in  the  year  for  expiating 
the  sins  both  of  the  high  priest  himself  and  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  that  for  all  high 
priests  and  all  generations  of  the  congregation. 
Now,  could  a  law  be  enacted,  inflictmg  a  cer- 
tain penalty,  at  a  certain  time,  upon  a  whole 
people,  as  well  as  upon  their  high  priest,  thus 
presuming  u]x>n  their  actual  transgression  of 
It  1    The  sacrifice  was  also  for  sins  in  general ; 
and  yet  the  penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not 
greater   than    individual   persons  were   often 
obliged  to  undergo  for  single  trespasses.    No- 
thing, certainly,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
hypothesis.    Shall  we  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  benent  of 
the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  ex- 
piation 1     But  here  we  are  obliged  to  confine 
the  benefit  to   reconciliation   and  the  taking 
away  of  sins,  and  that  by  the  appointed  means 
of  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  presentation 
of  blood  in  the  holy  place,  accompanied  by  the 
expressive  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim;   the  import  of 
which  act  is  fixed,  beyond  all  controversy,  by 
the  priests  confessing  over  that  victim  the  sins 
of  all  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  impre- 
cating upon  its  head  the  vengeance  due  to  them. 
Lev.  XVI,  21.    Shall  we  content  ourselves  with 
merely  saying  that  this  was  a  symbol  ?   But  the 
ouestion  remains,  Of  what  was  it  the  symbol  1 
To  determine  this,  let  the  several  parts  of  the 
symbolic  action  be  enumerated.     Here  is  con- 
fession of  sin;  confession  before  Qod  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle;  the  substitution  of  a 
victim;  the  figurative  transfer  of  sins  to  that 
victim ;  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  God  ap- 
pointed to  make  atonement  for  the  soul;  the 
carrying  the  blood  into  the  holiest  place,  the 
very  permission  of  which  cleeirly  marked  the 
divine  acceptance;  the  bearing  away  of  ini- 
quity;   and  the  actual    reconciliation  of  the 
people  to  Gk>d.    If,  then,  this  is  symbolical,  it 
nas  nothing  correspondent  with  it,  it  never  had 
or  can  have  any  tning  correspondent  to  it  but 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
communication  of  the  benefits  of  his  passion 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  that  believe 
in  him,  and  in  their  reconciliation  with  God. 
Shall  we,  finally,  say  that  those  sacrifices  had 
respect,  not  to  God  to  obtain  pardon  by  expia- 
tion, but  to  the  offerer,  teacning  him  moral 
lessons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dispositions  1 
We  answer,  that  this  hypothesis  leaves  many 
of  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  ceremonial 
wholly  unaccounted  for.    The  tabernacle  and 
temple  were  erected  for  the  residence  of  Qod. 
by  his  own  command.    There  it  was  his  will 
to  be  approached,  and  to  these  sacred  places 
the  victims  were  required  to  be  brought.    Any 
where  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offei^ 
ed,  if  they  had  had  respect  only  to  the  offerer ; 
but  they  were  required  to  be  brought  to  God, 


to  be  offered  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual, 
and  by  an  order  of  men  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Now  truly  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  offered  in  tl)e  sanctuary  rather  than 
in  any  other  place,  except  that  they  were  offered 
to  the  Inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor  cooJd 
they  be  offered  in  his  presence  without  having 
respect  to  him.  There  were  some  victims 
whose  blood,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  was  to 
be  carried  into  the  inner  sanctuary;  but  for 
what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the  blood  to  hafs 
been  earned  into  the  most  secret  place  of  tbe 
divine  residence,  except  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  Him  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled  1 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  reason  given  for 
these  sacred  services  is  not  in  any  case  a  mere 
moral  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  worshippers:  they  were  "to  make  atone* 
ment,"  that  is,  to  avert  Gtod's  displeasure,  thsl 
the  people  might  not  "  die." 

11.  We  may  find,  also,  another  more  ex|^- 
cit  illustration  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  passova. 
The  sacrificial  character  of  this  offering  is 
strongly  marked ;  for  it  was  an  offering  brought 
to  the  tabernacle ;  it  was  slain  in  the  aanctua>i 
ry ;  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  al- 
tar by  the  priests.  It  derives  its  name  fitHD 
the  passing  over  and  sparing  of  the  houses  of  { 
the  Israelites,  on  the  door  posts  of  which  the 
blood  of  the  immolated  lamb  was  sprinkled; 
when  the  first-born  in  the  houses  of  the  Hgyp-I 
tians  were  slain;  and  thus  we  have  anoiherj 
instance  of  life  being  spared  by  the  instituted 
means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  con-| 
fine  ourselves  to  particular  instances.  "  Al- 
most all  things,"  says  an  Apostle,  who  surelvj 
knew  his  subject,  "  are  by  the  law  pui^ed  with 
blood ;  and  without  shedaing  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission."  Thus,  by  their  very  law,  and 
by  constant  usage,  were  the  Jews  familiarized 
to  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
by  the  history  contained  m  their  sacred  books, 
especially  in  Genesis,  which  speaks  of  the  vi- 
carious sacrifices  offered  by  the  patriarchs ;  and 
in  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  that  patriarch  is 
said  to  have  ottered  sacrifices  for  tne  supposed 
sins  of  his  sons^  and  where  EHiphaz  is  com- 
manded, by  a  divine  oracle,  to  offer  a  burnt 
offering  for  himself  and  his  friends.  "  lest  God 
should  deal  with  them  after  their  folly." 

12.  On  the  sentiments  of  the  uninspired 
Jewish  writers  on  this  point,  the  substitutioo 
of  the  life  of  the  animal  for  that  of  the  offerer, 
and,  consequently,  the  expiatory  nature  of  their 
sacrifices,  Uutram  has  ^iven  manv  quotations 
from  their  writings,  which  the  reader  may  ooiw 
suit  in  his  work  on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three 
only  may  be  adduced  by  way  of  specimen. 
R.  Levi  Ben  (Person  says,  "  The  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  the  offerers  was  designed  to  indi> 
cate  that  their  sins  were  removed  from  them- 
selves, and  transferred  to  the  animal."  Isaac 
Ben  Arama :  "  He  transfers  his  sins  from  him* 
self,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  the  vic- 
tim." R.  Moses  Ben  Nachman  says,  with  n- 
spect  to  a  sinner  offering  a  victim,  "  It  was  jmt 
that  his  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that  his  body 
should  be  burned ;  but  the  Creator,  of  his  mei^ 
ey,  accepted  the  victim  from  him,  as  his  substi^ 


tote  iBd  raasom ;  tliat  the  blood  of  the  anunal 
mi^  be  thed  ioBteiu]  of  his  blood ;  that  is,  that 
the  blood  of  the  animal  might  be  given  for  his 

13.  Fan  of  these  ideas  of  vicarious  expiation, 
tbfn,  the  Apostles  wrote  and  spoke,  and  the 
JevB  of  their  time  heard  and  read,  the  books 
of  the  Nev  Testament.  The  Socinian  pre- 
teoce  is,  that  the  inspired  penmen  used  the 
ucrificial  terms  which  occur  m  their  writings 
£«:aratively;  hot  we  not  only  reply,  as  before, 
thai  ihev  could  not  do  this  honestly,  unless 
^  had  piven  notice  of  this  new  application 
of  the  established  terms  of  the  Jewish  theology ; 
bit,  if  this  be  assumed,  it  leaves  us  whoUv  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  that  really  was  wnich 
tbpy  intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial  terms 
and  allaaions.  They  are  themselves  utterly 
al«>nt  as  to  this  point ;  and  the  varying  theo- 
na  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  ofmone- 
Dent,  in  fact,  confess  that  their  writings  afford 
no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If,  therefore,  it 
is  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one  hand, 
ibat  inspired  men  should  write  on  purpose  to 
mi-^fad;  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
ceiTable  that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary 
vritfrs,  they  should  construct  a  figurative  Ian- 
^ge  out  of  terms  which  had  a  definite  and 
estabUabed  sense,  without  giving  any  intimation 
u  allthat  they  employed  them  otherwise  than 
in  their  receiTed  meaning,  or  telling  us  why 
tb*r  adopted  them  at  all,  and  more  especially 
vtffin  thev  knew  that  they  must  be  interpretea, 
botb  by  Jews  and  Gheeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if 
^-  Soeiniana  are  right,  was  indirect  opposition 
to  that  which  they  intended  to  conrey.  See 
Ttpc,  Sacrifice,  PeoprnATioN. 

ExpuTioif,  or  Atobiement,  Cheat  Day  of^  was 

the  trmh  of  Tizri,  which  nearly  answers  to 

y  September,  O.  S.      The  Hebrews  call  it 

*'^?w, or cAt^pwr,  "pardon,**  or  "expiation," 

\«fause  the  faults  of  the  year  were  then  expia- 

ini.   The  principal  ceremonies  of  this  day  have 

t)^<B  noticed  in  the  preceding  article ;  but  a 

Dore  particular  detail  may  be  useful.      The 

b^  priest,  after  he  had  washed,  not  only  his 

bods  and  his  ieet,  as  usual  at  common  sacri- 

fi^  bat  his  whole  body,  dressed  himself  in 

P^ain  linen,  like  the   otner   priests,  wearing 

C'ith?r  his  purple  robe,  nor  the  ephod,  nor  the 

p^-oral,  because  he  was  to  expiate  his  own 

^,  tnirether  with  those  of  the  people.    He 

u^  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  his  own 

liu.  and  those  of  the  priests:  putting  his  bands 

<>''•  ihe  heads  of  these  Tictims,  he  confessed  his 

p^  Bins  and  the  sins  of  his  house.    Afterward, 

^-  Rceived  from  the  princes  of  the  people  two 

V>^  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt 

f  foTin^,  to  be  offered  m  the  name  of  the  whole 

i^ioB.   The  lot  determined  which  of  the  two 

soati  should  be  sacrificed,  and  which  set  at 

•Jwty.    After  this,  the  high  priest  put  some  of 

«^  iacred  fire  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings 

mto  a  onser,  threw  incense  upon  it,  and  en- 

^  vith  it.  thus  smoking,  into  the  sanctuary. 

After  he  had  perfumed  the  sanctuary  with  this 

i^K,  he  came  out,  took  some  or  the  blood 

(HtlM  yoong  bullock  he  had  sacrificed,  carried 

ttatilao  into  the  sanctuary,  and,  dipping  his 


finger*  in  it,  sprinkled  it  seven  times  between 
the  ark  and  the  vail,  which  separated  the  holy 
from  the  sanctuary,  or  most  holy.  Then  he 
came  out  a  second  time,  and,  beside  the  altar 
of  burnt  offerings,  killed  the  goat  which  the  lot 
had  determined  to  be  the  sacrifice.  The  blood 
of  this  goat  he  carried  into  the  most  holy  sanc- 
tuary, and  sprinkled  it  seven  >ximes  betweett 
the  ark  and  the  vail,  which  separated  the  holy 
from  the  sanctuary:  from  thence  he  returned 
into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled 
both  sides  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Du- 
ring all  this,  none  of  the  priests  or  people  were 
admitted  into  the  tabernacle,  or  into  the  court. 
After  this,  the  high  priest  came  to  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  wetted  the  four  horns  of  it  with 
the  blood  of  the  goat  and  young  bullock,  and 
sprinkled  it  seven  times  with  the  same  blood. 
The  sanctuary,  the  court,  and  the  altar,  being 
thus  purified,  the  high  priest  directed  the  goaft 
whicn  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  lot  to  be  brought 
to  him.  He  put  his  nand  on  the  goat's  head, 
confessed  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  delivered  the  goat  to  a  person  ap- 
pointed, who  was  to  carry  it  to  some  desert  place, 
and  let  it  loose,  or,  as  others  say,  throw  it  down 
some  precipice.  This  being  done,  the  high 
priest  washed  himself  all  over  in  the  tabernacle: 
and,  putting  on  other  clothes,  his  pontifical 
dress,  that  is,  his  robe  of  purple,  the  ephod,  and 
the  pectoral,  he  sacrificed  two  rams  for  burnt 
offenne,  one  for  himself,  the  other  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  ^at  day  of  expiation  w^s  a  princi- 
pal solemnity  of  the  Hebrews,  a  day  of  rest  and 
strict  fasting. 

2.  There  have  been  various  disputes  among 
the  learned  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  azazel^  the  name  of  the  scape-goat  on 
which  the  lot  fell;  but  the  most  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  gnez,  "  a 
goat,**  and  azel^  "  to  ^  away."  So  Buxtorf 
and  many  others  explam  it;  and  so  it  was  un- 
derstood by  our  translators,  who  have  ther^ 
fore  rendered  it  "  a  scape-goat."  Both  goats 
were  typical  of  Christ:  that  which  was  sacri- 
ficed is  understood  to  have  denoted  his  death, 
by  means  of  which  sin  was  expiated ;  the  other, 
which  was  to  have  the  sins  of  the  people  con- 
fessed over  him,  and,  as  it  were,  put  upon  him, 
and  then  to  be  sent  alive  into  some  desert 
place,  where  they  could  see  him  no  more,  was 
intended  to  signify  the  effect  of  the  expiation, 
namely,  the  removing  of  guilt,  indicating  that 
it  should  never  more  be  charged  on  the  pardon- 
ed sinner. 

3.  The  rites  attending  the  public  service  of 
the  day  of  expiation  were  chiefly  performed  by 
the  high  priest,  whose  duties  were  on  this  day 
more  arduous  than  on  any  other  day  in  the 
year,  or  perhaps  on  all  the  rest  united.  He 
was  to  kill  and  offer  the  sacrifices,  and  sprinkle 
their  blood  with  his  own  hands,  Lev.  xvi,  11- 
15 ;  and  he  was  to  enter  with  it  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  at 
any  other  time,  Lev.  xvi,  2,  &c ;  Heb.  ix,  7.  It 
was  thus  his  peculiar  privilege  to  draw  nearer 
to  G^,  or  to  the  tokens  of  his  special  pr&> 
sence,  to  the  aric  of  the  covenant,  to  the  mercy 
■eat,  and  to  the  Shekinah,  than  was  aUowea  to 
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any  other  mortal.    The  services  which  he  per- 1 
Ibnned  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  were,  the  burn- 
ing of  incense,  and  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  before  the  mercy  seat,  which  he  was 
to  do  with  his  finger  seven  times,  Licv.  zvi,  14. 

4.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  all  these  rites  has 
been  particularly  cxplainedby  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  Hebrews  ix. ,  As  the  high  priest  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  his  laying  aside  those  vestments  wmch 
were  made  "  for  glory  and  beauty,"  Elxodus 
xxviii,  2,  and  appearing  in  his  common,  gar- 
ments, which  he  did  on  that  day,  probably  sig- 
nified our  Lord's  humiliation,  when  he  emptioi 
himself  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  world  was,  and  *'  was  made  in 
iSuhion  as  a  man,"  Phil,  ii,  6,  7.  The  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  offered  by  the  high  priest,  were 
typical  of  the  true  expiation  which  Christ  made 
for  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  he  gave  himself 
for  them,  that  he  might  redeem  them  Grom  all 
iniq[uity,  Titus  ii,  14;  Heb.  i,3;  and  the  priest's 
confessing  the  sins  of  the  people  over  them,  and 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat, 
Lev.  xvi,  21,  was  a  lively  emblem  of  the  impu- 
tation of  sin  to  Christ,  who  **  was  made  sin  for 
us,"  2  Cor.  V,  21 ;  for  "  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  Isaiah  liii,  6.  Far- 
therj  the  goat's  *^  bearing  upon  him  all  the  ini- 

Sities  of  the  Jews  into  a  land  not  inhabited," 
IV.  xvi^  22,  represents  the  effect  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  m  delivering  his  people  from  guilt  cmd 
punishment;  and  the  priest's  entering  into  the 
boly  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  is 
explained  by  the  Apostle  to  be  typical  of  Christ's 
ascension  into  heaven  itself,  and  his  making  in- 
tercession for  his  people  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice 
of  his  death. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  sight.  The  Hebrews 
by  a  curious  and  bold  metaphor  call  fountains 
eyes;  and  they  also  give  the  same  name  to 
colours :  "  And  the  eye,"  or  colour, .  "  of  the 
manna  was  as  the  eye,"  or  colour,  "  of  bdel- 
lium," Num.  xi,  7.  By  an  "  evil  eye"  is  meant, 
envy,  jealousy,  grudging,  ill-judged  parsimony ; 
to  turn  the  eyes  on  any  one,  is  to  regard  him 
and  his  interests ;  to  find  grace  in  any  one's 
eyes,  Ruth  ii,  10,  is  to  win  nis  friendsmp  and 
0X>a  will.  "  The  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hands  of  their  masters,"  Psalm  cxxiii,  2,  to 
observe  the  least  motion,  and  obey  the  least  sig- 
naL  "  Their  eyes  were  opened,"  Qen.  iii,  7, 
they  began  to  comprehend  in  a  new  manner. 
"  "The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,"  Ecdes. 
ii,  14,  he  does  not  act  by  chance.  The  eye  of 
the  soul,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  intention,  the 
desire.  God  threatens  to  set  his  eyes  on  the 
Israelites  for  evil,  and  not  for  good,  Amos  ix,  4. 
Nebuchadnezzar  recommends  to  I^ebuzaradan 
that  he  would  "  set  his  eyes"  on  Jeremiah,  and 
permit  him  to  go  where  ne  pleased,  Jer.  xxxlx. 
12;  xl,  4.  Sometimes  expressions  of  this  kino 
are  taken  in  a  quite  opposite  sense:  "  Behold 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  on  the  sinful  king- 
dom ;  and  I  will  destroy  it,"  Amos  ix,  8.  To 
be  eyes  to  tlie  blind,  or  to  serve  them  instead 
of  eyes,  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  Job  xxix,  15. 
The  Persians  called  those  officers  of  the  crown 
who  hod  the  care  of  the  king's  interests  and 
the  management  of  his  finances,  the  king's 
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eyes.  Eye  service  is  peculiei  to  sieves,  wki 
are  governed  by  fear  only ;  and  is  to  be  esr^ 
fully  guarded  against  bv  Christians,  whooagk 
to  serve  from  a  principle  of  duty  and  afiectioo, 
Eph.  vi,  6 ;  Col.  lii,  22.  The  lust  of  the  eyes, 
or  the  desire  of  the  eyes,^  comprehends  ereiy 
thing  that  curiosity,  vanity,  &c,  sedt  after; 
every  thing  that  the  eyes  can  present  to  men 


the  Egyptians  seduce  you.    The  heigbt  or  ele> 
vation  of  the  eyes  is  taken  for  pride,  Eedct. 
xxiii,  5.    St.  Paul  says  that  the  GsJatians  wopU 
willingly  have  "  plucked  out  their  eyes"  for  hiin, 
Gal.  IV.  15;  expressing  the  intensity  of  tkir 
zeal,  affection,  and  devotion  to  him.    The  £U- 
brews  call  the  apple  of  the  eye  the  black  daofb- 
ter  of  the  eye.    To  keep  any  thing  as  the  apple 
of  the* eye,   is  to  preserve  it  wiih  paitiouar 
care,  Deut.  xxxii,  10:  "He  that  toucbeth jou, 
toucheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye,"  Zech.  u,  8; 
attempts  to  injure  me   in  the  tenderest  pait, 
which  men  instinctively  defend.    The  eye  and 
its  actions  are  occasionally  transferred  to  God: 
'*  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throagfa 
the  whole  earth."  Zech.  iv,  10;  2  Chron.  xi\ 
9;  Psalm  xi,  4.    "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  m 
in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good," 
Proverbs  xv,  3.    "  The  Lord  looked  down  froa 
heaven,"  Ac.    We  read,  Matthew  vi,  22,  "  The 
light,"  or  lamp,  ^*  of  the  body  is  the  eye ;  if 
therefore  thine  eye  be  single,'''  simple,  clear, 
iir\oii,  "  thy  whole  body  shall  be  fbll  of  light; 
but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,"  distempered,  diseasoi 
''  thy  whole  body  shall  be  darkened."    The 
direct  allusion  may  hold  to  a  lantern,  or  lainp| 
Xv^pof ;  if  the  ^lass  of  it  be  clear,  the  light  wUl 
shine  through  it  strongly;  but  if  the  ^ass  be 
soiled,   dirty,   foul,   but  little   light  will  pan 
through  it :  for  if  they  had  not  glass  lanterns, 
such  as  we  use,   they  had   others  in  the  easi 
made  of  thin  linen,  &c :  these  were  very  liable 
to  receive  spots,  stains,  and  finilnesses,  which 
impeded  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  luminary  within.    So,  in  the  natursl  eye, 
if  the  cornea  be  single,  and  the  humours  clear, 
the  light  will  act  correctly;  but  if  there  be  a 
film  over  the  cornea,  or  a  cataract,  or  a  akin 
between  any  of  the  humours,  the  rays  of  light 
will  never  make  any  impression  on  the  into^ 
nal   seat  of  sight,    the  retina.    By  analogy, 
therefore,  if  the  mental  eye,  the  jiMgment,  be 
honest,  virtuous,  sincere,  well-meaning,  pioui, 
it  may  be  considered  as  enlightening  and  di- 
recting the  whole  of  a  person^s  actions;  but  if 
it  be  perverse,  mali^,  biassed  by  undue  p^^ 
judices,  or  drawji  aside  by  improper  views,  it 
darkens  the  understanding,  perverts  the  conduct, 
and  suffers  a  man  to  be  misled  by  his  unwiss 
and  unruly  passions. 

2.  The  orientals,  in  some  cases,  deprive  the 
eriminal  of  the  li?ht  of  day,  by  sealing  up  his 
eyes.  A  son  of  the  Great  Mogul  was  actually 
suffering  this  punishment  when  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  visited  the  court  of  Delhi.  The  hapletf 
youth  was  cast  into  prison,  and  deptired  of  tht 
light  by  some  adhesive  plaster  pot  upon  hn 
eyes,  for  the  space  of  three  years;  after  which 
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Iki  teiiwas  taken  away,  that  he  might  with 
fiwdom  tojcj  the  light ;  but  he  was  still  de- 
tsiaed  in  pnaoa.  Other  princes  haye  been 
treated  io  a  diflercnt  manner,  to  prevent  them 
from  conspiring  against  the  reigning  monarch, 
or  meddling  with  affairs  of  state :  thev  have 
been  compelled  to  swallow  opium  and  other 
stopifying  drugs,  to  weaken  or  benumb  their 
^(les,  and  render  them  unfit  for  business. 
InAuenced  by  such  absurd  and  cruel  policy, 
SJiah  Abbas,  the  eelebrated  Persian  monarch, 
Tho  died  in  1629,  ordered  a  certain  quantity 
of  opiom  to  be  given  every  day  to  his  grano- 
MB,  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  to  stupify 
ium,  and  prevent  him  from  disturbing  his 
^Tcfoment  Such  are  probably  the  circum- 
suiices  alluded  to  by  the  prophet :  "  They  have 
Qoi  known  nor  understood ;  for  he  hatn  shut 
t&eir  eyes  that  they  cannot  see;  and  their 
lieaits  that  they  cannot  understand,"  Isaiali 
xliT,  Id.  The  verb  ma,  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sioD,  u  shut,  "g"«fi*^  "  to  overlay,"  "  to  cover 
om  the  suriaoe;"  thus,  the  king  of  Israel  pre* 
pued  three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  seven 
tko&and  talents  of  refined  silver,  to  overlay 
lik  walls  of  the  temple,  1  Chron.  zxix,  4.  But 
it  generally  signifies  to  overspread,  or  daub 
over,  as  with  mortar  or  plaster,  of  which  Park- 
baist  quotes  a  number  of  examples;  a  sense 
vbich  entirely  corresponds  with  the  manner  in 
viuch  the  eyes  of  a  criminal  are  sealed  up  in 
ttme  parts  oi  the  east.  The  practice  of  sealing 
^  the  eyes,  and  stupifying  a  criminal  with 
t^'vgs,  Kerns  to  have  b^n  contemplated  by  the 
3>&k;  prophet  in  another  passage  of  his  book: 
"Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make 
ibeir  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  they 
IK  wiih  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
ua  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert 
ud  be  healed." 

3-  Dq)rivation  of  sight  was  a  very  conunon 
pouthment  in  the  east.  It  was  at  first  the 
prsctlce  to  scar  the  eyes  with  a  hot  iron ;  but 
B  discoTery  that  this  was  not  effeaoal,  led  to 
^ond  method  of  taking  them  out  altogether 
viUi  a  shaq>>pointed  instrument.  The  objects 
of  this  barbarity  were  usually  persons  who 
^'ited  to  the  throne,  or  who  were  considered 
^7  to  mske  such  an  attemfit.  It  was  also 
^■^Kted  on  chieftains,  whom  it  was  desirable 
'<<>  dfprtTe  of  power  without  patting  them  to 
^^  For  this  reason  the  hapless  Zedekiah 
*v  punished  with  the  loss  of  sifht,  because  he 
^  T^Ued  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
cadearouitd  to  recover  the  independence  of 
^  thmne:  "Then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of 
?*^oh',  and  the  kin^  of  Babylon  bound  him 
o^chaina,  and  carried  lum  to  Babylon,  and  put 
^  in  piiaoo  till  the  day  of  his  death,"  Jer. 

J- Females  used  to  paint  their  eyes.  The 
JJ^"tance  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  in 
^^wdee  Vn,  cokol ;  by  the  LxX,  orffii.  Thus 
*2j^  of  Jezebel,  3  Kings  ix,  30,  that,  on- 
J^**Bding  that  Jehu  was  to  enter  Samaria, 
^"^tcked  beraelf  for  his  reception,  and  (as  in 
!*«isinal  Hebiew)  **  put  her  eyes  in  paint." 
'^  vat  in  confiDrmity  to  a  cnatom  whieh 
^sikdintheMriieit  agei.    As  large  block 


eyes  were  thought  the  finest,  the  women,  to 
increase  their  lustre,  and  to  make  them  af^ar 
larger,  tinged  the  corner  of  their  eyelids  with 
the  impalpAble  powder  of  antimony  or  of  bUck 
lead.  This  was  supposed  also  to  give  the  eyes 
a  brilliancy  and  hiunidity,  which  rendered  them 
either  sparkling  or  languishing,  as  suited  the 
various  passions.  The  method  of  per&rming 
this  among  the  women  in  the  eastern  countries 
at  the  present  day,  as  described  by  Russel,  is 
by  a  cylindrical  piece  of  silver  or  ivory,  about 
two  inches  long,  made  very  smooth,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  common  probe;  this  is  wet  with 
water,  and  then  dipped  into  a  powder  finely 
levigated,  made  from  what  appears  to  be  a  rich 
lead  ore,  and  applied  to  the  eye;  the  lid^  are 
closed  upon  it  while  it  is  drawn  through  be- 
tween them.  This  blacks  the  Inside,  and  leaves 
a  narrow  black  rim  all  round  the  edge.  That 
this  was  the  method  practised  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  we  infer  from  Isaiah  iii,  22,  where  ih» 
prophet,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  articles 
which  composed  the  toilets  of  the  delicate  and 
luxurious  daughters  of  Zion,  mentions  "the 
wimples  and  the  crisping  pins,"  or  bodkins  for 
paiming  the  eyes.  The  satirist  Juvenal  do* 
scribes  the  same  practice : — 

BU  9upereiUitm  madtdafuUgine  Hnchan 
ObUqua  firodmeit  aeu,  pmgitfut  tremmim 
Atolbfu  ocMlof.  aav.  U. 

"These  with  a  tirlnf  pin  their  eyebrows  dve 
TUl  the  Aill  arch  ^ves  lustre  to  the  eye." 

GiVVSBS. 

This  custom  is  referred  to  by  Jeremiah. 
iv,30:— 

*"nioaieh  thoa  clothest  thyself  In  scarlet, 
Though  thoa  adomest  thyself  with  oroamoiits  of  geld 
Thou|h  thou  dieleodeat  thine  eyes  with  paioC, 
In  Tain  ahalt  thou  set  forth  thy  beauty ; 
Tby  paramours  have  rejected  thee.*' 

And  Ezekiel,  describing  the  irregularities  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  iwder  Uie  idea  of  a  debauched 
woman,  says,  yv*Tf  n^ro,  "  Thou  didst  dress 
thine  eyes  with  cohol ;"  which  the  Septua^tnt 
render.  '£9ri^i(o«rou(^a>/i«if  mv,  "  Thou  didst 
dress  thine  eyes  with  stibitun,"  Ezek.  xxiii,  40. 

5.  The  passage,  Psalm  cxxiii,  2,  derives  a 
striking  illustnmon  from  the  customs  of  tha 
east.  The  servants  or  slaves  in  eastern  coun- 
tries attend  their  masters  or  mistresses  with 
the  profoundest  respect.  Maundrell  observes, 
that  the  servants  in  Turicey  stand  round  their 
master  and  his  guests  in  deep  silence  and  per- 
fect order,  watdung  avery  motion.  Pococka 
says,  that  at  a  visit  in  Egypt  evenr  thing  ia 
done  with  the  greatest  decency  ami  the  most 
profound  silence,  the  slaves  or  servants  stand- 
mg  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with  their 
hands  joined  before  them,  watching  with  tha 
utmost  attention  every  motion  of  t&ir  master, 
who  commands  them  by  signs.  De  la  Motraye 
says,  that  the  eastern  ladies  are  waited  on  erea 
at  the  least  wink  of  the  eye,  or  motion  of  tha 
fingers,  and  that  in  a  manner  not  perceptibto 
to  strangers.  * 

VJZ.Uxim.  lijce  his  contemporary  JerBmiah| 
was  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  He  was  carried 
away  captive  to  Babylon  with  JphoiachSm, 
king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  &SS,  and  was  placed  with 


many  others  of  his  countiymen  upon  the  river 
Ghebar,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  farour- 
ed  with  the  divine  revelations  contained  in  his 
book.  He  began  to  prophesy  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  captivity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
phesied about  twenty-one  years.  The  boldness 
with  which  he  censured  the  idolatry  and  wick- 
edness of  his  countrymen  is  said  to  have  cost 
him  his  life ;  but  his  memory  was  greatly  re- 
vered, not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  also  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  book  which  bears 
his  name  may  Im  considered  under  the  five 
following  divisions:  the  first  three  chapters 
contain  the  glorious  appearance  of  Grod  to  the 
prophet,  and  his  solemn  appointment  to  his 
office,  with  instructions  and  encouragements 
for  the  discharge  of  it.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  inclusive,  he  describes, 
under  a  variety  of  visions  and  similitudes,  the 
calamities  impending  over  Judea,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  occasionally  predicting 
another  period  of  yet  greater  desolation,  and 
more  general  dispersion.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  twenty- fifth  to  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
second  chapter,  the  prophet  foretels  the  con- 
quest and  ruin  of  many  nations  and  cities, 
which  had  insulted  the  Jews  in  their  affliction  ; 
of  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites, 
and  Philistines ;  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  Elgypt ; 
all  of  which  were  to  be  punished  by  the  same 
mighty  instrument  of  God*8  wrath  against  the 
wickedness  of  man;  and  in  these  prophecies 
he  not  only  predicts  events  which  were  soon 
to>  take  place,  but  he  also  describes  the  con- 
dition of  these  several  countries  in  the  remote 
periods  of  the  world.  From  the  thirty-second 
to  the  fortieth  chapter,  he  inveighs  a^inst  the 
accumulate  sins  of  the  Jews  collectively,  and 
the  murmuring  spirit  of  his  captive  brethren ; 
exhorts  them  earnestly  to  repent  of  their 
hypocrisy  and  wickedness,  upon  the  assurance 
that  God  will  accept  sincere  repentance ;  and 
comforts  them  with  promises  of  approaching 
deliverance  under  Cyrus;  subjoining  intima- 
tions of  some  far  more  glorious,  but  distant, 
itKlemption  under  the  Messiah,  though  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  effected  is  deeply 
involved  in  mystery.  The  last  nine  chapters 
contain  a  remarkable  vision  of  the  structure  of 
a  new  temple  and  a  new  polity,  applicable  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  but  in  its  ultimate  sense  re- 
ferring to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ.  Jerom  observes 
that  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  are  among  the 
things  in  Scripture  hard  to  be  understood. 
This  obscurity  arises,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  prophecies  themselves; 
they  were  delivered  amidst  the  gloom  of  cap- 
tivity; and  thouffh  calculated  to  cheer  tne 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Jews,  and  to  keep  alive 
a  watchftil  and  submissive  confidence  in  the 
mtsrey  of  God,  yet  they  were  intended  to  com- 
municate only  such  a  degree  of  encouragement 
lis  was  consistent  with  a  state  of  punishment, 
and  to  excite  an  indistinct  expectation  of  future 
blessings,  upon  condition  of  repentance  and 
■maiidment.    It  oo^ht  also  to  be  observed,  that 


the  last  twelve  chapters  of  this  book  bear  aveiy 
strong  resemblance  to  the  concluding  ch^iten 
of  the  Revelation.  The  style  of  this  pr^^ 
is  characterized  by  Bishop  "Lowth  as  bold,  ve- 
hement, and  tragical ;  as  often  woiked  up  to  a 
kind  of  tremendous  dignity.  He  is  highly 
parabolical,  and  abounds  in  figures  and  meta- 
phorical expressions.  He  may  be  compared  to 
the  Grecian  iEschylus;  he  displays  a  rough 
but  majestic  dignity;  an  unpolished  though 
noble  simplicity ;  inferior  perhaps  in  ori&:inahty 
and  elegance  to  others  of  the  prophets,  but  on- 
equalled  in  that  foive  and  grandeur  for  which 
he  is  particularly  celebrat«l.  He  sometimeB 
emphatically  and  indignantly  repeats  his  senti- 
ments, fully  dilates  his  pictures,  and  describes 
the  idolatrous  manners  of  his  countrymen  under 
the  strongest  and  most  exaggerated  represent- 
ations that  the  license  of  eastern  style  wooU 
admit.  The  middle  part  of  the  book  is  in  sooie 
measure  poetical,  and  contains  even  some  per- 
fect elegies,  though  his  thoughts  are  in  eemiral 
too  irr^^ar  arSi  uncontrolled  to  be  chained 
down  to  rule,  or  fettered  by  language. 

EZION-GEBER.    See  Elath. 

EZRA,  the  author  of  the  book  which  bean 
his  name,  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  beinF 
a  direct  descendant  from  Aaron,  and  succeed 
ed  Zerubbabel  in  the  government  of  Judea. 
This  book  begins  with  the  repetition  of  the 
last  two  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  carries  the  Jewish  history  through  a 
period  of  seventy-nine  years,  commeneing  nom 
the  edict  of  Cyrus.  Tne  first  six  chapters  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  under 
Zerubbabel,  after  the  captivity  of  seventy 
years ;  of  their  redstablishment  in  Judea ;  and 
of  the  building  emd  dedication  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  last  four  chapters,  Esra 
relates  his  own  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  hii 
journey  thither  from  Babylon,  the  disobedience 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  reform  which  he  imme- 
diately effected  among  them.  It  is  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  between  the  dedication  of  Um 
temple  and  the  departure  of  Ezra,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  this 
book,  there  was  an  interval  of  about  fifty-eight 
years,  during  which  nothing  is  here  rebted 
concerning  the  Jews,  except  that,  contrary  to 
God's  command,  they  intermarried  with  Gen- 
tiles. This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sacred  historian  used 
the  Chaldean  lan^age  in  this  part  of  his  woik, 
because  it  contains  chiefly  letters  and  decrees 
written  in  that  langua^^e,  the  original  woidi 
of  which  he  might  think  it  right  to  record; 
and  indeed  the  people,  who  were  recently  re- 
turned fipom  the  Baoylonian  captivity,  were  at 
least  as  familiar  with  the  Chaldee  as  they  were 
with  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Till  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  had  tht 
principal  authority  in  Jerusalem.  In  ^ 
second  year  of  Nehemiah's  government,  the 
people  being  assembled  in  the  temple,  ^t  the 
feast  of  tal^nacles,  Ezra  was  desired  to  read 
the  law.    He  read  it  from  morning  till  nooSp 
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ndvas  aooomponied  bv  liBvUes  who  stood 
beside  kim,  ftDd  kept  Bilence.  The  next  day 
thej  desired  to  know  of  Ezra  how  they  were 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  This  he 
explained,  and  continued  eight  days  reading 
the  law  in  the  temple.  All  this  was  followed 
by  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  the 
Lord.  Josephus  says  that  Exn.  was  buried  at 
Jenisalem ;  but  the  Jews  believe  that  he  died 
in  Persia,  in  a  second  journey  to  Artaxerxes. 
His  tomb  is  shown  there  in  the  city  of  Zamuza. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  nearly  one  hundred 
aod  twenty  years. 

Ezra  was  the  restorer  and  publisher  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  1.  He  cor- 
rected the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  ex- 
isting copies  of  the  sacred  writings  by  the  ne- 
gligeoce  or  mistake  of  transcribers.  3.  He  col- 
ttoed  all  the  books  of  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tare  then  consisted,  disposed  them  in  their 
proper  order,  and  settled  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
tore  for  his  time.  3.  He  added  tliroughout  the 
books  of  his  edition  what  fi^peared  necessary. , 
for  illostratin^,  connecting,  or  com{)leting' 
uiem ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
B£eoant  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  in 
tbe  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  In  this  work 
be  was  assisted  by  the  same  Spirit  by  which 
tbey  were  at  first  written.  4.  He  changed  the 
utcient  names  of  several  places  become  obso- 
lete, and  substituted  for  them  new  names,  by 
vhich  they  were  at  that  time  called.  He  wrote 
ODt  the  whole  in  the  Ghaldee  character ;  that 
iaagoage  having  grown  into  use  aAer  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  Jews  have  an  ex- 
traordinary esteem  for  Elzra,  and  say  that  if 
the  law  liad  not  been  given  by  Moses,  Elzra 
^^cserred  to  have  been  the  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews. 

FABLE,  a  fiction  destitute  of  truth.  St. 
Paul  exhorts  Timothy  and  Titus  to  shun  pro- 
&ne  and  Jewish  fables,  1  Tim.  iv,  7j  Titus  i, 
U;  as  having  a  tendency  to  seduce  men  from 
^  truth.  By  these  fables  some  understand 
>be  reTeries  of  the  Gnostics ;  but  the  fathers 
g^iieraUy,  and  after  them  most  of  the  modern 
commeotators,  interpret  them  of  the  vain  tra- 
ditioDs  of  the  Jews;  especially  concerning 
B^Ls,  and  other  things,  to  be  abstained  from 
avunctean,  which  our  Lord  also  styles  "the 
*«trines  of  men,"  Matt  xv,  9.  This  sense  of 
^  passages  is  confirmed  by  their  contexts, 
la  anoiher  sense,  the  word  is  taken  to  signify 
^  apologue,  or  instructive  tale,  intends  to 
^vev  truth  under  the  concealment  of  fiction ; 
u  Jotbam*s  fable  of  the  trees.  Judges  ix,  7-15, 
DO  doubt  by  far  the  oldest  fable  extant. 

FACE,  Moses  begs  of  God  to  show  him 
^  &ce,  or  to  manifest  his  glory ;  he  replies, 
**!  Till  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
^^  and  I  will  proclaim  my  name ;  "  but  my 
^  thou  canst  not  see ;  for  there  shall  no  man 
Me  it  and  live  !"  The  persuasion  was  very 
pr<^aIeQt  in  the  world,  that  no  man  could  sup- 
P^  the  sight  of  Deity,  Genesis  xvi,  13;  xxxii, 
«;  Exod.  XX,  19 ;  xxiv,  11 ;  Judges  vi,  22, 23. 

We  icaci  \iM  Q^  spake  mwth  to  mouUi  with 
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Moses,  evea  apparently,  and  not  in  date 
speeches,  Numbers  xii,  8 ;  "  The  Cunaanites 
have  heard  that  thou  art  among  thy  people, 
and  seen  face  to  face,^'  Numbers  xiv,  14.  God 
talked  with  the  Hebrews  "  face  to  face  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire/'  Deut.  v,  4.  All  these 
places  are  to  be  understood  simply,  that  God 
so  manifested  himself  to.  the  Israelites,  that  he 
made  them  hear  his  voice  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
had  appeared  to  them  face  to  face ;  but  not 
that  they  actually  saw  more  than  the  cloud  of 
glory  which  marked  his  presence.  The  face 
of  Uod  denotes  sometimes  his  anger :  "  The 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil." 
"  As  wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  so  \ti  the 
wicked  perish  before  the  face  of  G^aJ,"  Psalm 
Ixviii,  2.  To  turn  the  face  upon  rjiy  one,  es- 
pecially when  connected  with  vhe  light  or 
shining  of  the  countenanos^  are  beautiful  re- 

Sresentations  of  the  divine  kindness  and  con- 
escension.  To  regard  the  face  of  any  one,  is 
to  have  respect  of  persons.  Proverbs  xxviii,  21. 
The  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  difference  be- 
tween our  knowledge  of  Grod  here  and  in 
heaven,  says,  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face,"  1  Cor.  xiii,  12; 
by  which  he  shows  the  vast  difference  between 
our  seeing  or  knowing  God  and  divine  things 
by  an  imperfect  revelation  to  faith,  and  by 
direct  vision.  This  observation  of  the  Apostle 
is  rendered  the  more  striking,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  Roman  glass  was  not  fully 
transparent  as  ours,  but  dull  and  clouded.  Of 
this,  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  glass  vessels 
taken  out  of  Pompeii. 

FAITH,  in  Scripture,  is  presented  to  us 
under  two  leading  views:  the  first  is  that  of 
assent  or  persuasion ;  the  second,  that  of  con- 
fidence or  reliance.  The  fbrmer  may  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  latter,  but  the  latter  cannot  exist 
without  the  former.  Faith,  in  the  sense  of  an 
intellectual  assent  to  truth,  is,  by  St.  James, 
allowed  to  devils.  A  dead,  inoperative  faith  is 
also  supposed,  or  declared,  to  be  possessed  by 
wicked  men,  professing  Christionitv ;  for  our 
Lord  represents  persons  coming  to  him  at  the 
last  day,  saying,  "  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe- 
sied in  thv  name  1"  &c,  to  whom  he  will  say, 
"  Depart  urom  me,  I  never  knew  you."  And 
yet  tne  charge  in  this  place  does  not  lie  against 
the  sincerity  of  their  belief)  but  against  their 
conduct  as  "  workers  of  iniquity/'  As  this 
distinction  is  taught  in  Scripture,  so  it  is  also 
observed  in  experience :  assent  to  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion  may  result  from  examination 
and  conviction,  while  yet  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct may  remain  unrenewed  and  sinfiil. 

2.  The  faith  which  is  required  of  us  as  a  con- 
dition of  salvation  always  includes  confidence 
or  reliance,  as  well  as  assent  or  persuasion. 
That  faith  by  which  "the  elders  obtained  a 
good  report,"  was  of  this  character ;  it  united 
assent  to  the  truth  of  God's  revelations  with  a 
noble  confidence  in  his  promise.  "  Our  fathers 
trusted  in  thee,  and  were  not  confounded." 
We  have  a  farther  illustration  in  our  Lord's- 
address  to  his  disciples  upon  the  withering 
away  of  the  fig  tree :  "  Have  faith  in  GhxL^ 
He  i}d  not  question  whether  they  belieY«d  Um 
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existence  of  Qod,  but  exhorted  them  to  confi- 
dence in  his  promises,  when  called  by  him  to 
contend  with  mountainoos  difficiilties :  "  Have 
faith  in  Qod ;  for  Terily  I  saj  unto  you,  that 
whosoever  shall  sav  unto  this  mountain,  Be 
thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  be> 
lieve  (trust)  that  these  things  which  he  saith 
shall  come  to  pass,  he  shall  have  whatsoever 
he  saith.'-  It  was  in  reference  to  his  simple 
confidence  in  Christ^s  power  that  our  Lord  so 
highly  commended  the  centurion,  and  said, 
"  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel,*'  Matt,  viii,  10.  And  all  the  instances 
of  faith  in  the  persons  miraculously  healed  by 
Christy  were  also  of  this  kind :  their  faith  was 
belief  m  his  claims,  and  also  confidence  in  his 
goodness  and  power. 

3.  That  faith  in  Christ  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  connected  with  salvation,  is 
clearly  of  this  nature;  that  is,  it  combines 
assent  with  reliance,  belief  with  trust.  "  What- 
soever ye  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,"  that  is, 
in  dependence  upon  my  interest  and  merits.|| 
*'  he  shall  give  it  you."  Christ  was  preached 
both  to  Jews  and  Uentiles  as  the  object  of  their 
trust,  because  he  was  preached  as  the  only 
true  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  they  were  required 
to  renounce  their  dependence  upon  their  own 
accustomed  sacrifices,  and  to  transfer  that  de- 
pendence to  his  death  and  mediation, — and 
'*  In  his  name  shall  the  Gkntiles  trust."  He  is 
said  to  be  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  ''  through 
faith  in  his  blood  ;"  which  faith  can  neither 
merely  mean  assent  to  the  historical  fact  that 
his  blood  was  shed  by  a  violent  death;  nor 
mere  assent  to  the  general  doctrine  that  his 
blood  had  an  atoning  quality ;  but  as  all  ex- 
piatory offerings  were  trustea  in  as  the  means 
of  propitiation  both  among  Jews  and  Grentiles, 
faith  or  trust  was  now  to  be  exclusively  ren- 
dered to  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  divinely 
appointed  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  only  refuge 
of  the  true  penitent 

4.  To  the  most  unlettered  Christian  this  then 
win  be  very  obvious,  that  true  and  saving  faith 
m  Christ  consists  both  of  assent  and  trust ;  but 
this  is  not  a  blind  and  superstitious  trust  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  Heathens  in 
their  sacrifices ;  nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of 
widked  and  impenitent  men,  who  depend  on 
Christ  to  save  them  in  their  sins ;  but  such  a 
trust  as  is  exercised  according  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  word  of  Qod:  so  that  to  know 
the  Gospel  in  its  leading  principles,  and  to  have 
a  cordial  of  belief  in  it.  is  necessary  to  that  more 
specific  act  of  faith  which  is  called  reliance^  or 
in  systematic  language,  fiducial  assent.  The 
Gospel,  as  a  scheme  of  man's  salvation,  de- 
clares that  he  is  under  the  law ;  that  this  law 
of  Gkxl  has  been  violated  by  all ;  and  that  every 
man  is  under  sentence  of  death.  Serious  con- 
sideration of  our  ways,  confession  of  the  fact, 
and  sorrowful  conviction  of  the  evil  and  danger 
of  sin,  will,  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
follow  the  cordial  belief  of  the  testimony  of 
God;  and  we  shall  then  turn  to  Qod  with 
eontrite  hearts,  and  earnest  prayers,  and  sup- 
^.—^ —  ^  y^  mercy.    This  is  called  "  re- 


pentance toward  God,"  and  repentance  b^ni 
the  first  subject  of  evan^lical  preaching,  and 
then  the  injunction  lo  beueve  the  GtospeL  it  ii 
plain,  that  Christ  is  only  immediately  held  out, 
in  this  divine  plan  of  our  redemption,  as  the 
object  of  trust  in  order  to  forgiveness  to  per- 
sons in  this  state  of  penitence,  and  under  this 
sense  of  danger.  Tne  dej^ree  of  sorrow  ibr 
sin,  and  alarm  upon  this  discovery  of  our  dan- 
ger as  sinners^  is  no  where  fixca  to  a  precise 
standard  in  Scripture;  only  it  is  supposed  eyery 
where,  that  it  is  such  as  to  lead  men  to  inquire 
earnestly,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  1" 
and  with  earnest  seriousness  to  use  all  the 
appointed  means  of  grace,  as  those  who  feel 
that  their  salvation  is  at  issue,  that  they  are 
in  a  lost  condition,  and  must  be  paraoned 
or  perish.  To  all  such  persons,  Christ,  as  the 
only  atonement  for  sin,  is  exhibited  as  the  object 
of  their  trust,  with  the  promise  of  Gk>d ,  *'  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  sliall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  Nothing  is  required 
of  such  but  this  actual  trust  in,  and  personal 
apprehension  or  taking  hold  of,  the  merits  of 
Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  m>on 
their  thus  believing  they  are  justified,  tneir 
"  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness,"  or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  forgiven. 

5.  This  appears  to  be  the  plain  Scriptural 
representation  of  this  doctrine ;  and  we  may 
infer  from  it,  (1.)  That  the  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Grospel,  which  leaves  the  heart 
unmoved  and  unaffected  by  a  sense  of  the  evil 
and  danger  of  sin  and  the  desire  of  salvation, 
although  it  supposes  this  assent ;  nor,  (2.)  Is 
it  that  more  lively  and  cordial  assent  to,  and 
belief  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  touching 
our  sinful  and  lost  condition,  which  is  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  from 
which   springeth    repentance,    although    this 
must  precede  it ;  nor,  (3.)  Is  it  only  the  assent 
of  the  mind  to  the  method  by  which  Gk>d  jus- 
tifies the  ungodly  b^  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
his  Son,  although  this  is  an  element  of  it :  bat 
it  is  a  hearty  concurrence  of  the  will  and  af> 
fections  with  this  plan  of  salvation,  which 
implies  a  renunciation  of  every  other  refuge, 
and  an  actual  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  personal 
apprehension  of  his  merits:  such  a  belief  of  the 
Grospel  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  as  leads 
us  to  come  to  Christ,  to  receive  Christ,  to  trost 
in  Christ,  and  to  commit  the  keeping  of  oar 
souls  into  his  hands^  in  humble  confidence  of 
his  ability  and  his  willin^ess  to  save  us. 

6.  This  is  that  qualifying  condition  to  which 
the  promise  of  God  annexes  justification ;  thst 
without  which  justification  would  not  take 
place;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  jus- 
tified by  faith ;  not  by  the  merit  of  faith,  but 
by  faith  instrumcntally  as  this  condition :  for 
its  connection  with  the  benefit  arises  from  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  the  promise  of  God.^  If 
Christ  had  not  mefited,  Grad  had  not  promised; 
if  Gk>d  had  not  promised,  justification  nad  never 
followed  upon  this  faith ;  so  that  the  indissohh 
ble  connection  of  faith  and  justification  is  fitND 
Qod*s  institution,  whereby  ne  hath  bound  him- 
self to  give  the  benefit  upon  perfoimanee  of 
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tbegafitkm.    Yet  there  it  an  aptitcde  in  this 

fiutbto  be  made  a  condition ;  for  no  other  ad 

ua  Roave  Christ  as  a  Priest  propitiating  and 

pleading  the  propitiation  and  the  promise  of 

God  for  his  sake  to  give  the  benent.    As  re- 

Geiviog  Christ  and  tlie  gracious  promise  in  this 

lusoer,  it  acknowledgeth  man's  guilt,  and  so 

man  lenoonoeth  all  righteousness  in  himself, 

and  hoDooreth  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the 

Son,  the  only  Redeemer.     It  glorifies  Gkid's 

mercy  and  free  grace  in  the  hiehest  degree.    It 

acknowledges  on  earth,  as  it  wul  be  perpetually 

acknowled^  in  heaven,  that  the  whole  sal- 

rcdoo  of  sinful  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the 

last  degree  thereof,  whereof  there  shall  be  no 

end,  is  from  Gk>d's  freest  love,  Christ's  merit 

and  intercession,  his  own  gracious  promise, 

and  the  power  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  Faith,  in  Scripture,  sometimes  is  taken 
for  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  Grod,  Rom. 
Ill,  3;  and  it  is  also  taken  for  the  persuasion  of 
the  mind  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  things  indif- 
ferent, Rom.  ziv,  22,  23 ;  and  it  is  likewise  put 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Gk)spel,  which  is  the. 
object  of  faith.  Acts  xziT,  24  j  Phil,  i,  27 ;  Jude 
3;  for  the  belief  and  profession  of  the  Giospel, 
Horn,  i,  8 ;  and  fi)r  fidelity  in  the  performance 
of_prDmi8es. 

PALL  OF  MAN.  In  addition  to  what  is 
stated  on  this  subject  under  the  article  Adam. 
it  may  be  necessciry  to  establish  the  literal 
K&se  of  the  account  g^iven  of  man's  fall  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  This  account  is,  that  a  gar- 
den haring  been  planted  by  the  Creator,  for 
the  ase  of  man,  he  was  placed  in  it,  "  to  dress  it, 
and  to  keep  it ;" — that  m  this  garden  two  trees 
▼ere  specially  distinguished,  one  as  "  the  tree 
of  life,"  the  other  as  "  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  eyil ;" — that  from  eating  of 
the  latter  Adam  was  restrained  by  positive 
interdict,  and  by  the  penalty,  "  In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  {"—that  the 
vrpeot,  who  was  more  subtle  that  any  beast 
of  the  field,  tempted  the  woman  to  eat,  by  de- 
Byinf  that  deatn  would  be  the  consequence, 
snd  by  assuring  her,  that  her  eyes  and  her 
husband's  eyes  "would  be  opened,"  and  that 
(hev  would  "  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
tsnif—thaX  the  woman  took  of  the  fruit,  gave 
of  it  to  her  husband,  who  also  ate; — that  for 
thia  set  of  disobedience  they  were  expelled 
from  the  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and 
laid  ander  other  maledictions. 

2L  That  this  history  should  be  the  subject  of 
orach  criticiBm,  not  only  by  infidels,  but  by 
those  who  hold  &lse  and  perrerted  Tiewa  of 
^  Christian  system,  was  to  be  expected. 
Taken  in  its  natural  and  obvious  sense,  along 
with  the  oomments  of  the  subseauent  Scrip- 
tares,  it  teaches  the  doctrines  of  the  existence 
of  an  evil,  tempting,  invisible  spirit,  going  about 
ittkuDg  whom  he  may  deceive  and  devour ;  of 
the  iotToduotion  of  moral  corruptness  into  ho- 
aaa  nstore,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  all 
Beo;  snd  is  connected  also  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  viearioaa  atonement  for  sin ;  and  wherever 
thefimdamental  truths  of  the  Christian  system 
vs  denied,  attempts  will  be  made  so  to  inter- 
Mt  this  ptit  of  the  Bdotaic  hiatoiy  aa  to  db- 


scure  the  testimony  which  it  givea  to 
either  expUcitlv,  or  by  just  induction.  Inlar- 
preters  have  aropted  various  and  often  strange 
theories;  but  those  whose  opinions  it  seema 
necessary  to  notice  may  be  divided  into  such 
as  deny  the  literal  sense  of  the  relation  en- 
tirely ;  such  as  take  the  account  to  be  in  part 
literal  and  in  part  allegorical ;  and  those  who. 
while  they  contend  earnestly  for  the  literal 
interpretation  of  every  part  of  the  history,  con- 
sider some  of  the  terms  used,  and  some  of  the 
persons  introduced,  as  conveying  a  meaning 
more  extensive  than  the  letter^  and  as  consti- 
tuting several  symbols  of  spiritual  things  and 
of  apiritual  beings. 

3.  Those  who  have  denied  the  literal  sense 
entirely,  and  regarded  the  whole  relation  a»an 
instructive  mifOiai.  or  fable,  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  all  restraint  of  authority  was 
thus  thrown  off  from  the  imagination,  them- 
selves adopted  very  different  theories.  Thus 
we  have  been  taught,  that  this  account  was 
intended  to  teach  the  evil  of  yieUing  to  the 
violence  of  appetite  and  to  its  control  over  rear 
son ;  or  the  introduction  of  vice  in  conjunction 
with  knowledge  and  the  artificial  reiioements 
of  society;  or  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  from  aG<|uinng  too 
great  a  degree  of  knowledge,  as  bmng  hurtful 
to  society ;  or  to  consider  it  as  another  version 
of  the  story  of  the  goUen  age,  and  its  being 
succeeded  by  times  more  vicious  and  miserable; 
or  as  designed,  enigmaticallvj  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  evil,  or  of  mankind.  This  cata- 
logue of  opinions  might  be  much  enlar^|ed: 
some  of  them  have  been  held  by  mere  vision- 
aries; others  by  men  of  learning,  especially  by 
several  of  the  semi-infidel  theologians  and  Bib* 
lical  critics  of  Germany ;  nor  has  our  own 
country  been  exempt  from  this  class  of  bold 
expositors.  How  to  fix  upon  the  moral  of  "  the 
fable"  is,  however,  the  difficulty ;  and  the  great 
variety  of  opinion  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  general  notion  assumed  by  the  whole  class, 
since  scarcely  can  two  of  them  be  found  who 
adopt  the  same  views,  afWr  they  have  discarded 
the  literal  acceptation. 

4.  But  that  the  account  of  Moses  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  real  history,  and  according 
to  its  literal  import,  ia  eatablished  by  two  con- 
siderations, against  which,  as  beine  facts,  no- 
thing can  successfully  be  ureed.  The  first  is, 
that  the  account  of  the  Ml  of  the  first  pair  is  a 
part  of  a> continuous  history.  The  creation  of* 
the  world,  of  man,  of  woman ;  the  planting  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  placin?  of  man 
there ;  the  duties  Kod  prohibitions  laid  upon 
him^  his  disobedience;  nis  expulsion  firom  the 
«uden;  the  subse^ent  birth  of  his  children, 
Uieir  lives,  and  actions,  and  those  of  their  pos- 
terity, down  to  the  flood ;  and,  from  that  event, 
to  the  life  of  Abraham,  are  given  in  the  same 
plain  and  unadorned  narrative ;  brief^  but  vet 
simple ;  and  with  no  intimation  at  all,  either 
from  the  elevation  of  the  style  or  otherwiae, 
that  a  fable  or  allegory  is  in  any  part  introduced. 
As  thia,  then,  is  the  case,  and  the  evidenoe  of 
it  lies  upon  the  very  fiu»  of  the  history,  it  ii 
dear,  that  if  the  aceount  of  the  fidi  be  exoeipi> 
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•d  from  the  whole  narrative  as  allegorical,  any 
'Vabsequent  part,  from  Abel  to  Noah,  from  N'oan 
lo  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  Mom,  may  be 
excerpted  for  the  same  reason,  which  reason 
is  merely  this^  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  interpreter;  and 
thus  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
rejected  history,  and  converted  into  fable. 
Either  then  the  account  of  the  fall  must  be 
taken  as  history,  or  the  historical  character  of 
the  whole  five  books  of  Moses  must  be  unset- 
tled; and  if  none  but  infidels  will  go  to  the 
latter  consequence,  then  no  one  wl^  admits 
the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  true  history  generally, 
can  consistenly  refuse  to  admit  the  story  of  the 
foil  of  the  first  pair  to  be  a  narrative  of  real 
events,  because  it  is  written  in  the  same  style, 
and  presents  the  same  character  of  a  continu- 
ous record  of  events.  So  conclusive  has  this 
argument  been  felt,  that  the  anti-literal  inter- 
preters have  endeavoured  to  evade  it.  by  assert- 
ing that  the  part  of  the  history  or  Moses  in 
question  bears  marks  of  being  a  separate  fras- 
mem,  more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch  itself, 
and  transcribe  into  it  by  Moses,  the  author 
and  ^bmpiler  of  the  whole.  This  point  is  ex- 
amined and  satisfhctorily  refVtted  m  Holden's 
learned  and  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  Disser- 
tation on  the  Fall  of  Man ;"  but  it  is  easy  to 
show,  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  if 
granted,  in  the  mind  of  any  who  is  satisfiS  on 
the  previous  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  For  let  it  be  admitted  that 
Moses,  in  writine  the  pentateuchal  history, 
availed  himself  of  the  traditions  of  the  patri- 
archal ages,  a  supposition  not  in  the  least  in- 
consistent with  his  inspiration  or  with  the 
absolute  truth  of  his  history,  since  the  tradi- 
tions so  introduced  have  been  authenticated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  let  it  be  supposed,  which 
Is  wholly  ^tuitous,  that  he  made  use  of  pre- 
viously existing  documents;  and  that  some 
differences  of  style  in  his  bodes  m^y  be  traced 
which  serve  to  point  out  his  quotations,  which 
is  a  position  that  some  of  the  best  Hebraists 
have  denied ;  yet  two  things  are  to  be  noted : 
first,  that  the  inspired  character  of  the  books 
of  Moses  is  authenticated  by  oar  Lovd  and  his 
Apostles,  so  that  they  nnist  necessarily  be 
wnoUy  trne,  and  free  from  real  contradictions ; 
and,  secondly,  that  to  make  it  any  thing  to 
their  purpose  who  contend  thsit  the  account  of 
the  fiul  is  an  older  document,  introduced  by 
Moses,  it  oufht  to  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
written  as  trur^  in  the  narrative  style,  even  if 
it  could  be  proved  to  be,  in  some  respects,  a 
different  style,  as  that  which  precedes  and  fol- 
lows it.  Now  the  very  literal  character  of  our 
translation  will  enable^ even  the  unlearned 
reader  to  discover  this.  Whether  it  be  on  em- 
bodied tradition,  or  tbe  inseition  of  a  more 
ancient  document,  (though  there  is  no  foundar 
tion  at  all  for  the  latter  supposition,)  it  is  ob- 
▼ioualy  a  narroHtfe,  and  a  narrative  as  simple 
as  any  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

6.  The  other  indisputable  iket  to  which  I 

jmLnaw  adverted,  as  establishing  the  literal 

•ffisnseof  the  history,  iff  that,  as  su<3i,  it  itttfet- 
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Scripture :  "  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  shM 
man  (Adam)  was  placed  upon  earth,  that  tht 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy 
of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment  1"  Job  xx, 
4,  5.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  thii 
passage  refen  to  the  fall  and  the  first  sin  of 
man.  The  date  agrees  j  for  the  knowledge 
here  taught  is  said  to  arise  from  facts  as  <3d 
as  the  first  placing  of  man  upon  earth,  and 
the  sudden  punishment  of  the  iniquity  corre* 
spends  to  the  Mosaic  account :  '*  Tne  triumph- 
ing of  the  wicked  is  short,  his  joy  but  for  a 
moment."  "  If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as 
Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom," 
Job  xxxi,  33.    Magee  renders  the  verse, 

"  Did  I  cover,  like  Adam,  my  tranflfreaalon, 
By  MdiDg  In  a  lorkiDg  phce  mine  Iniqoity  1* 

and  adds,  "  1  agree  with  Peters,  that  this  con* 
tains  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  first  man 
and  his  endeavours  to  hide  himself  after  hit 
transgression."  Our  margin  reads,  "after  the 
manner  of  men ;"  and  also  the  oW  versions ; 
but  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  agrees  with  our 
translation,  which  is  also  satisfactorily  defend- 
ed by  numerous  critics.  "  What  is  roan,  that 
he  should  be  clean  t  and  he  which  is  bom  of  a 
woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  1"  Job 
XV,  14.  Why  not  clean  1  Did  God  make  woman 
or  man  unclean  at  the  beginning  1  If  he  did, 
the  expostulation  would  have  been  more  appo- 
site, and  much  stronger,  had  the  true  cause 
been  assigned,  and  Job  had  said,  "  How  cansi 
thou  expect  cleanness  in  man,  whom  thou  en- 
aUdst  unclean  T'  But,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
the  expostulation  has  a  plain  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  vanity  and  corruption  by  the 
sin  of  the  woman,  and  is  an  evidence  that  this 
ancient  writer  was  sensible  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  upon  the  whole  race  of  man. 
"Eden"  and  "the  garden  of  the  Lord"  are 
also  frequently  referred  to  in  the  prophets. 
We  have  the  "  tree  of  life"  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  the  Revelation. 
"  God,"  sajs  Solomon^  "  made  man  upright" 
The  enemies  of  Chnst  and  his  church  are 
spoken  of,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, under  the  names  of  "  the  serpent,"  and 
"  the  dragon ;"  and  the  habit  of  the  serpent  u> 
li<^  the  dust  is  also  referred  to  by  Isaiah. 

6.  If  the  history  of  the  fall,  as  recorded  by 
Moses,  were  an  allegory,  or  any  thine  but  a 
literal  history,  several  of  the  above  aUusions 
would  have  no  meaning;  but  the  matter  is 
put  beyond  all  possible  doubt  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, unless  the  same  culpable  liberties  be 
taken  with  the  intcipreiation  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul  as  with  those  of  the 
Jewish  lawgiver.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Have  ve 
not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the 
beginning,  made  them  male  and  f^ale;  and 
said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  V*  Matt,  xix,  4, 6. 
This  is  ui  argument  on  the  subject  of  divorcee, 
and  its  foundation  rests  upon  two  of  the  fsjtj 
recorded  by  Moses :  ( 1 .)  That  God  made  at  flf* 
but  two  htmian  beings,  from  whom  allthc-y 
hanre  K>nmg.  (8.)  That  the  intimacf  Mid  ir^ 
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•  (k  fanidoa  of  the  womaa  from  the  manj 
&r  <m  Lord  quotea  the  words  in  Qene«U, 
vhere  the  obli^tion  of  man  to  deaye  to  his 
vife  is  immediately  connected  with  that  cir- 
oimstanoe:  "  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she 
thall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken 
oiuoffflan.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leaye  his 
&ther  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto 
Us  wife;  and  they  shaJl  be  one  flesh."  This 
is  sufScienUy  in  proof  that  both  our  Lord  and 
the  Pharisees  considered  this  early  part  of  the 
iujtory  of  Moses  as  a  narratiye ;  for,  otherwise, 
it  would  neither  have  been  a  reason,  on  his  part, 
ibr  the  doarine  which  he  was  inculcating,  nor 
hare  had  any  force  of  conviction  as  to  them.  "In 
Adam,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  all  die ;"  "  by 
ODeman  am  entered  into  the  world/'  "But! 
fear  lesi  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 
tit  through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  uiould 
be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ*'  In  the  last  passage,  the  instnunenl 
of  the  temptation  is  said  to  oe  a  serpent,  <^ic, 
vhich  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  tnose  who 
vouid  make  it  any  other  animal ;  and  Eve  is 
represented  as  being  first  seduced,  according  to 
iK  account  in  Genesis.  This  St.  Paul  repeats 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14:  "Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Etc,  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,"  first 
or  immediately,  "  but  the  woman  being  deceiv- 
td  was  in  the  transgression.'*  And  he  offers 
^  as  the  reason  of  an  injunction,  "  Let  the 
womaa  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection." 
W^hen,  therefore,  it  is  considered,  that  these 
passages  are  introduced,  not  for  rhetorical 
liitutration,  or  in  the  way  of  classical  quota- 
tion, hot  are  made  the  basis  of  grave  and  im- 
portant reasonings,  which  embody  some  of  the 
n<>st  important  doctrines  of  the  christian  reve- 
i^n,  ajid  of  important  social  duties  and  points 
of  Christian  order  and  decorum :  it  woula  be  to 
clurge  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  with 
^  grossest  absurdity,  nay,  with  even  culpable 
■ad  unworthy  trifling,  to  suppose  them  to 
^?ue  from  the  history  of  the  tall  as  a  narra- 
five,  when  they  knew  it  to  be  an  allegory.  And 
if  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  alk>w  that  it 
vas  understood  as  a  real  history  by  our  Lord 
>ul  his  inspired  Apostles,  those  speculations 
of  modem  critics,  which  convert  it  into  a  para- 
bK  stand  branded  with  their  true  character  of 
Qudel  and  aemi-infidel  temerity. 

7.  The  effect  of  the  sin  or  lapse  of  Adam 
was  to  bring  him  under  the  wratk  of  Qod ;  to 
Roder  him  liable  to  pain,  disease,  and  death ; 
lo  deprive  him  of  primeval  holiness ;  to  sepa- 
nte  him  from  communion  with  Gbd,  and  tnat 
^moal  life  which  was  before  imparted  bv 
^  and  on  which  his  holiness  alone  depended, 
^  the  loss  of  which  a  total  moral  disorder 
■sd  dmravation  of  his  soul  resulted ;  and  finally 
Jo  reader  him  liable  to  everlasting  misery.  See 
OuGiXAL  Sin.  For  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Adam  upon  his  posterity,  see  Justification. 

PASTING  has  been  practised  in  aU  a^, 
lad  among  all  nslions,  in  times  of  mourning, 
*Qew,  aiSl  afliiction.  We  see  no  example  of 
wag,  properly  so  called,  before  Moses.  Since 
w  tiine  of  MMes,  examples  of  fasting  have 
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been  yerr  common  among  the  Jewa»  JoiIiimi 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  remained  prostrate  be- 
fore the  ark  from  morning  till  evening,  with* 
out  eating,  after  Israel  was  defeated  at  A^ 
Joshua  vii,  6.  The  eleven  tribes  which  fought 
against  that  of  Benjamin,  fell  down  on  their 
faces  before  the  ark,  and  so  continued  til! 
evening  without  eating.  Judges  xx,  36.  David 
fasted  while  the  first  chikl  he  had  by  Bathshe- 
ba  was  sick,  3  Sam.  xii,  16.  The  Heathens 
sometimes  fasted :  the  king  of  Nineveh,  terri- 
fied by  Jonah's  preaching,  ordered  that  not 
only  men,  but  also  beasts,  should  continue 
witnout  eating  or  drinldng;  should  be  covered 
with  sackclotn,  and  each  after  their  manner 
should  cry  to  the  Lord^  Jonah  iii,  5,  6.  The 
Jews,  in  times  of  publie  calamity,  appointed 
extraordinary  fasts,  and  made  even  the  children 
at  the  breast  fast,  Joel  ii,  16.  Moses  fasted 
forty  days  upon  Mount  Horeb,  Elxod.  xxiv,  18. 
Elijah  passed  as  many  days  without  eating, 
1  Kings  xix,  8.  Our  Saviour  fasted  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  in  the  wilderness,  Matt,  iv,  3. 
These  mats  were  miraculous,  and  out  of  the 
common  rules  of  nature. 

3.  Beside  the  solemn  fiist  of  expiation  insti- 
tuted by  divine  authority,  the  Jews  appointed 
certain  days  of  humiliation,  called  the  rasts  of 
the  congregation.  The  calamities  for  which 
these  were  enjoined,  were  a  siege,  pestilence, 
diseases,  famine,  dtc.  They  were  observed  on 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week:  they 
began  at  sunset,  and  continued  till  midnight 
of  the  following  day.  On  .these  days  thcj 
wore  sackcloth  next  the  skin,  and  rent  their 
clothes  I  they  sprinkled  ashes  on  their  heads, 
and  neither  wasned  tlieir  hands,  nor  anointea 
their  heads  with  oil.  The  sypagogues  were 
filled  with  suppliants,  whose  prayers  were  long 
and  mournful,  and  their  countenances  dejected 
with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 

3.  As  to  the  fasts  observed  by  Christians,  it 
does  not  appear  by  his  own  practice,  or  by  nis 
commands  to  his  disciples,  that  our  Lord  in- 
stituted any  particular  fast.  But  when^  the 
Pharisees  reproached  him,  that  his  disciples 
did  not  fast  so  often  as  theirs,  or  as  John  the 
Baptist's,  he  replied,  "Can  ye  make  the  chil- 
dren of  the  brioe-chamber  &st  while  the  brid^ 
groom  is  with  them  1  But  the  days  will  come 
when  the  bride-groom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days," 
Luke  V,  34,  35.  Fasting  is  also  recommended 
by  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount : 
not  as  a  stated,  but  as  an  occasional^  duty  oi 
Christians,  for  the  poipose  of  humbling  their 
minds  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God;  end 
he  requires  that  this  duty  be  performed  in  sin- 
cerity, and  not  for  the  sake  of  ostentation, 
Matt,  vi,  16. 

4.  Although  Christians,  says  Dr.  Neander, 
did  not  by  any  means  retire  from  the  business 
of  life,  yet  they  were  accustomed  to  devots 
many  separate  days  entirely  to  examining. their 
own  hearts,  and  pouring  them  out  before  God, 
while  they  deaicated  their  life  anew*  to  him 
with  uninterrupted  prayers^  in  order  that  tLey 
might  antin  return  to  their  ordinary  oceupa- 
tions  witn  a  renovated  spirit  of  zeal  and  serioo^ 
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.,  and  with  renewed  powers  of  sanctifica- 
taoa.  These  days  of  holy  dcTotion,  days  of 
(>rayer  and  penitence,  which  individual  Chris- 
tians appointed  for  themsdves,  according  to 
their  individual  necessities,  were  often  a  kind 
of  fast-days.  In  order  that  their  sensual  feel- 
ings mieht  less  distract  and  impede  the  occu- 
pation of  their  heart  with  its  holy  contempla- 
tions, they  were  accustomed  on  tneae  days  to 
limit  their  coiporeal  wants  more  than  usual, 
or^  to  fast  entirely.  In  the  consideration  of 
this,  we  must  not  overlook  the  peculiar  nature 
of  that  hot  climate  in  which  Cnristianity  was 
first  promulgated.  That  which  was  spared  by 
their  abstinence  on  these  days  was  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren. 

FAT.  G^od  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  eat  the 
fat  of  beasts :  "  All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's.  It 
shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  for  your  genera- 
tions, throughout  all  your  dwdlings,  mni  ye 
eat  neither  fat  nor  blood,"  Lev.  iii,  17.^  Some 
interpreters  understand  these  words  literally, 
and  suppose  fat  as  well  as  blood  to  be  forbid- 
den. Josephus  says,  Moses  forbids  only  the  fat 
of  oxen,  ^oats,  sheep^  and  their  species.  This 
agrees  with  Lev.  vii,  23 :  **  Ye  shall  eat  no 
manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat." 
This  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews,  who 
think  that  the  fat  oi  other  sorts  of  clean  crea- 
tures is  allowed  them,  even  that  of  beasts 
which  have  died  of  themselves,  conformably 
to  Lev.  vii,  24 :  "  And  the  fat  of  the  beast  that 
dieth  of  itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is  torn 
with  beasts,  may  be  used  in  any  other  use ;  but 
ye  shall  in  nowise  eat  of  it."  Others  maintain 
that  the  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  fat,  should 
be  restrained  to  fat  separated  from  the  flesh, 
such  as  that  which  covers  the  kidneys  and  the 
intestines:  and  this  only  in  the  case  of  its 
being  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  is  confirmed 
by  &Y.  vii,  25 :  "  Whosoever  eateth  of  the  fat 
of  the  beast  of  which  men  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  even  the  soul  that 
eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people."  In 
the  Hebrew  style,  fat  signifies  not  only  that  of 
beasts,  but  also  the  ricner  or  prime  part  of 
other  things:  "  He  should  have  fed  them  with 
the  finest"  (in  Hebrew  the  fat)  '*  of  the  wheat." 
Fat  denotes  abundance  of  good  things :  "  I  wUl 
satiate  the  souls  of  the  priests  witn  fatness," 
Jer.  xxxi,  14.  "  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  with 
marrow  and  fatness,"  Psalm  Ixiii,  5.  The  fat 
of  the  earth  implies  Us  fruitfulness :  "  Qod  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine,"  Gen. 
xxvii,  28. 

FATHER.  This  word,  beside  its  common 
acceptation,  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  grand- 
father, fireat-grandfather,  or  tne  founder  of  a 
famHy,  liow  remote  soever.  So  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour's  time  called  Abraham^  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  their  fathers.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  David,  though  David  was  many  gene- 
rations distant  from  him.  By  father  is  like- 
wise understood  the  institutor  of  a  certain 
Sroiession.  Jabal  "was  father  of  such  as 
well  in  tents,  and  such  as  have  cattle."  Jubal 
'*  was  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ,"  or  flute,  &c,  Gen.  iv,  20  21.    EUaram 


is  caUed  father  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  3  Chnk  ' 
ii,  13 ;  and,  2  Chron.  iv,  16,  even  of  Solomon, 
because  he  was  the  principal  workman,  and 
chief  director  of  their  undertakings.    The  prin- 
cipal prophets  were  considered  as  fathers  of 
the  younger,  who  were  their  disciples,  and  an 
called  sons  of  the  prophets,  2  Kings  ii,  R 
Father  is  a  teim  of  respect  given  by  inimon 
to  superiors.     "My  father,"  said  Naamao'i 
attenaants  to  him,    "if  the  prophet  had  bid 
thee  do  some  great  thing,"  2  Kings  v,  13 ;  and 
so  the  kinff  of  Israel  addresses  the  prophet 
Elisha,  2  Kings  vi,  21.    Rechab,  the  lounder 
of  the  Rechabites,  is  called  their  father,  Jcr. 
XXXV,  6.    A  man  is  said  to  be  a  father  lo  the 
poor  and  orphans,  when  he  supplies  their  De- 
oessities,  and  sympathizes  with  their  miseries, 
as  a  father  woula  do  toward  them :  "  1  was  a 
father  to  the  poor,"  says  Job,  xxix,  16.    God 
declares   himself  to  be    the    "Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  Judge  of  the  widow,"  Psalm 
Ixviii,  5.   God  is  frequently  called  our  heaTenly 
Father,  and    simply   our    Father;    emincnllv 
the    Father,  Preserver,  and   Protector  of  all, 
especially   of    those   who    invoke   him,  aiui 
serve  him :  "  Is  he  not  thy  Father  that  bought 
theel"    says  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii,  6.     Since 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  a  new 
right  to  call  God  our  Father,  by  reason  of 
the  adoption  which  our  Saviour  has  merited 
for  us,  by  clothing  himself  in  our  humanity, 
and  purchasing  us  bv  his  death :  "  Ye  haxe 
received  the  Spirit  or  adoption,   whereby  we 
cry,  Abba,  Father.    The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Grod,"  Romans  viii,  15.    Job  entitles 
God  "  the  Father  of  rain,"  Job  xxxvui,  38;  he 
produces  it,  and  causes  it  to  fall.    The  devil  is 
called  the  father  of  the  wicked  and  the  father 
of  lies,  John  viii,  44.    He  deceived  Eve  and 
Adam;  he  introduced  sin  and  falsehood;  he 
inspires  his  followers  with  his  spirit  and  senti- 
ments.   The  father  of  Sichem,  the  father  of 
Tekoah,the  father  of  Bethlehem,  &c,  si^ify 
Ihe  chief  persons  who  inhabited  these  cities ; 
he  who  built  or  rebuilt  them.     Adam  is  the 
first  father,  the  father  of  the  living ;  Abraham 
is  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  father  of  the 
circumcision  ;  called  also  the  "  father  of  many 
nations,"  because  many  people  sprung  from 
him;  as  the   Jews,  Ishmaehtes,   Arabs,   Sue. 
God  is  called  "  the  Father  of  spirits,"  Heb. 
xii,  9.    He  not  only  creates  them,  but  he  nis- 
tifies,  sanctifies,  and  glorifies  them,  and  tnus 
confers  upon  them  eternal  happiness. 

FATHERS,  a  term  of  honour  applied  to 
the  first  and  most  eminent  writers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Those  of  the  first  century  are 
called  Apostolical  fathers;  those  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  till  the  council  of  Nice^ 
Ante-Nicene ;  and  those  later  than  that  coun- 
cil, Post-Nicene.  Learned  men  are  not  unani> 
mous  concerning  the  degree  of  esteem  which 
is  due  to  these  ancient  fathers.  Some  repr^ 
sent  them  as  the  most  excellent  guides,  wnile 
others  place  them  in  the  very  lowest  rank  of 
moral  writers,  and  treat  their  precepts  and 
decisions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and,  in  many 
respects,   pernicious.      It   appearSi  bowcveit 
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imuiitwaMff^  Uiai,  in  the  writtnga  pi  the 
primitivt  frthen  am  many  lublime  aeDtimentai 
judidous  thooglila,  and  aerend  thinga  weU 
adi^xted  to  fonn  a  reUgious  temper,  and  to 
excite  pious  and  Tutuous  affections.  At  tlie 
Mine  time,  it  most  be  oonfesaed,  that,  after 
the  earliest  age,  they  abound  still  more  with 
precppts  of  an  excessive  and  nnreasonable 
ustoity,  with  stoical  and  academical  dictates, 
with  vague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and, 
That  is  still  worse,  with  decisions  absolotely 
fidse,  and  in  evident  of^Msition  to  the  oom- 
muids  of  Christ.  Thoufh  the  judgment  of 
antjqiiity  in  some  disputable  points  may  cer^ 
tainly  be  useful,  yet  we  ought  never  to  consider 
the  writings  of  the  fathera  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  £riptuRa.  In  many  cases  they  may 
be  denaed  competent  witnesses,  but  we  must 
not  confide  in  their  verdict  as  Jud^.  As  Bib- 
lical critics  they  are  often  mnciftil  and  inju- 
didoos,  and  their  principal  value  consists  in 
this,  that  the  succession  of  their  writings  ena- 
bles as  to  prove  the  eidstence  and  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  books,  up  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  entire  fiohers : 
Cootempofmries  of  the  Apostles,  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas.  Ignatius,  and  Po- 
Ircarp.  Papias,  A.  D.  116;  Justin  Martyr, 
UO;  Diooyaios  of  Corinth,  170;  Tatian,  ll^ ; 
Hegvsippus,  173 ;  Melito,  177 ;  Irenaeus,  178 ; 
Athenaforas,  178;  Miltiades,  180;  Theophi- 
las,  181;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  194;  Ter- 
mlliaiLaOO;  Minutius  Felix,  210 :  Ammonius, 
330;  Origen;  230 ;  Firmilian,  2Si:  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  347 ;  Cyprian,  248 :  Novatus, 
or  Noratlan,  &1 ;  Amobius,  o06 ;  Lactantius, 
306;  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  313 ;  Elusebins, 
315 ;  Atbanasius,  326 ;  Cyril  of  Jerusdem, 
^;  Hilary,  354;  Epiphanius,  368;  BasU, 
370 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  370 ;  Ghregory  of 
NVssa,  370;  Optatns,  370;  Ambrose,  3^74; 
Piiilaster,  380;  Jerome,  392;  Theodore  of 
Mopsueatia,  394 ;  Ruffin,  397 ;  Augustine,  398 ; 
Chr^aofltom.  398 ;  Sulpitius  Severus,  401 ;  Cyril 
«fAkxandna,412;  Theodoret,  423 ;  and  Gkn> 
i»dtaa,494. 

Archbishop  Wake,  in  his  ExposUUm  of  the 

Oodrii^  of  Uu  Ckurck  of  England,  has  very 

tttM&ctorily  shown,  that  the  deference  paid 

I7  Protestants  to  the  Christian  fathers  of  the 

vtt  three  ages,  is  neither  of  such  an  idolatrous 

<ieienptioa  as  is  generally  represented,  nor  is 

to  •athority  ever  extolled  to  an  equality  with 

^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     "  Thoufi;h  we 

me  appealed,"  he  says,  '*  to  the  chun£es  of 

(be  fini  ages  for  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our 

i^rine,  it  is  not  that  we  thiidc  that  the  doc- 

^on  of  those  times  had  more  ri^ht  to  judge  of 

jv  &ith  than  those  had  that  tMlowed  them ; 

t*^  it  is  because  after  a  serious  examination 

^  have  found,  that,  as  for  what  concerns  ike 

^■■lAi  belief  that  is  among  us,  they  have  bdt 

^^  and  practiMd  the  same  things  without 

*ddizi^  other  opinions  or  superstitions  that  de- 

y°T  them, — ^wherein    they  have   acted   con- 

^"'^•hly  to  their  and  our  rule,  tbk  Word  of 

WD:  notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  denied, 

■>t  that  they  effiKtuaUy  fdl  into  some  wrong 


qpimona,  aa  (hat  of  the  BitUenariei  and  iii5aic 
communion,**  dkc.  The  usefulness  and  neces- 
sity of  stud]ring  the  ancient  fathers  have  been 
defended  by  many  persons  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  piety.  Archbishop  Usher  was 
one  who  beyond  all  men  then  living  knew  the 
vast  importance  of  these  studies,  and  had 
derived  the  greatest  benefits  from  tnem.  The 
foUowixig  bnef  advice,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Parr,  his  erudite  biographer,  wifi  conve)r  his 
sentiments  on  this  very  interesting  subject : 
"  Indeed  he  had  so  great  an  esteem  01  the 
AMaKNT  ikiTTBORS,  for  the  acquiring  any  solid 
learning,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  that  his 
advice  to  young  students,  either  in  divinity  or 
antiquity,  was,  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in 
epitomes,  but  to  set  tnemselvea  to  read  the 
ancient  authors  themselves ;  as,  to  begin  with 
the  FATHERS,  and  to  read  them  according  to 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  (which  was  the 
meth<xl  he  had  taken  himselfj  and,  together 
with  them,  careAiUy  to  peruse  the  church 
msTORiANS  that  treated  of  that  age  in  which 
those  fathers  lived  :  by  which  means  the  stu- 
dent would  be  better  able  to  perceive  the  reason 
^nd  meaning  of  divers  passages  in  their  writ- 
ings, (which  otherwise  would  be  obscure,)  when 
he  knew  the  original  and  growth  of  those  here- 
sies and  heterodox  opinions  against  wliich  they 
wrote,  and  may  also  better  judge  what  doo- 
trinea.  ceremonies,  and  opinions  prevailed  in  the 
church  in  every  age,  and  by  what  means  in- 
troduced." 

FELAJl,  a  painful  apprehension  of  danger.  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  object  of  fear;  as, 
"  the  fear  of  Isaac,"  that  is,  the  Qod  whom 
Isaac  feared,  Qen,  xxxi,  42.  Qod  says  that  he 
will  send  his  fear  before  his  people,  to  terrify 
and  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Job 
speaks  of  the  terrors  of  God,  as  set  in  array 
against  him.  Job  vi,  4 ;  the  Psalmist,  that  he  had 
suffered  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  with  a  troubled 
mind.  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  15.  Fear  is  used,  also, 
for  reverence :  "  Gkxl  is  g^reatly  to  be  feared^* 
in  the  assembly  of  his  saints.  This  Kind  of 
fear,  being  compatible  with  confidence  and  love, 
is  sometimes  called  filial  fear:  while  "  the  fear 
which  hath  torment,"  being  the  result  of  con- 
scious guilt,  and  the  anticipation  of  punishment, 
is  removed  by  that  *'  love"  to  God  which  results 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  reconciliation  to 
him. 

The  filial  fear  of  God  is  a  holy  affection,  or 
mcious  habit,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  Grod, 
Jer.  xxxii,  40,  whereby  it  is  inclined  and  ena- 
bled to  obey  all  Goa's  commandments,  even 
the  most  difficult.  Gen.  xxii,  12;  Eccl.  xii,  13; 
and  to  hate  and  avoid  evil,  Nehemiah  v,  15; 
Prov.  viii,  13 ;  xv,  6.  Slavish  fear  is  the  con- 
sequence of  guilt;  it  is  a  judicial  impression 
from  the  sad  thoughts  of  the  provoked  majesty 
of  the  heaven ;  it  is  an  alarm  within  that  dis- 
turbs the  rest  of  a  sinner.  Fear  is  put  for  the 
whole  worship  of  Gkxi :  "  I  will  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,"  Psalm  xxxiv^  11 ;  I  will  teach 
you  the  true  way  of  worshippm?  and  serving 
God.  It  is  likewise  put  fer  the  Taw  and  wora 
of  God :  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  en- 
during for  ever,"  Psalm  xix,  9.    The  law  11  so 
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called,  because  H  is  the  object,  the  eaiiie,  and  thfe 
nile  of  the  grace  of  holy  fear. 

FEASTS.  God  appointed  seyeral  festivals 
among  the  Jews.  1.  Toperpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  events ;  so,  the  Sabbath  commemorated 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  passover,  the 
departureout  of  Elgypt;  the  pentecost,  the  law 

S'ven  at  Sinai,  &c.  2.  To  keep  them  under 
e  influence  of  reli^on,  and  b)[  the  majesty 
of  that  service  which  he  instituted  among 
tliem,  and  which  abounded  in  mystical  sym- 
bols or  types  of  evangelical  things,  to  convey 
spiritual  instruction,  and  to  keep  alive  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah,  and  his  more  perfect 
dispensation.  3.  To  secure  to  them  certain 
times  of  rest  and  rejoicings.  4.  To  render  them 
femiliar  with  the  law ;  for,  in  their  rdi^ous 
assemblies,  the  law  of  Qod  was  read  ana  ex- 
plained. 5.  To  renew  the  acquaintance,  cor- 
respondence, and  friendship  of  their  tribes  and 
families,  coming  firom  the  several  towns  in  the 
country,  and  meeting  three  times  a  year  in  the 
holy  cit V. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  festival,  the  Sab- 
bath, or  seventh  day,  commemorated  the  crea- 
tion. "  The  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it,"  says  Moses,  "  b^^use  that  in  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,**  Gen.  ii,  3. 
See  Sabbath. 

The  passover  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  Israelites'  departure  out  of  Egypt,  ana  of 
the  favour  whicn  God  showed  ms  people  in 
sparing,  their  first-bom^  when  he  destroyed  the 
iirst-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  xii,  14,  &c. 
See  Passover. 

The  feast  of  pentecost  was  celebrated  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  in  memory  of 
the  law  bemer  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Smai, 
fifiy  days  aJxer  the  departure  out  of  Egypt. 
They  reckoned  seven  weeks  from  the  passover 
to  pentecost,  beginning  at  the  day  after  the  pass- 
over.  The  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of  weeks, 
and  the  Christians,  pentecost,  which  signifies 
the  fiftieth  day. 

The  feast  of  trumpets  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  civil  year;  on  which  the  trump- 
ets sounded,  proclaiming  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  which  was  in  the  month  Tisri,  answering 
to  our  September,  O.  S.  We  know  no  reli- 
gious cause  of  its  establishment.  Moses  com- 
mands it  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  and 
that  particular  sacrifices  should  be  offered  a^t 
that  time. 

The  new  moons,  or  first  da3rs  of  every  month, 
were,  in  some  sort,  a  consequence  of  tne  feasts 
of  trumpets.  The  law  did  not  oblige  people  to 
rest  upon  this  day,  but  ordained  only  some  par- 
ticular sacrifices.  It  appears  that,  on  these  days, 
also,  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  entertain- 
ments were  made,  1  Sam.  xx,  5^18. 

Thr  feast  of  expiation  or  atonement  was  cele- 
brated on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  the  civil  year.  It  was  instituted  for 
a  ^neral  expiation  of  sins,  irreverences,  and  pol- 
lutions of  all  the  Israelites,  from  the  high  priest 
to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  committed  by  them 
throughout  the  year,  Lev.  xxiii,  27,  28 ;  Num. 
ITJT.  7.    See  ExPUTiON,  Day  of. 

Toe  feast  of  tents,  or  tabenMcles,  on  which 


alt  Israel  were  obliged  to  attend  the  temple,  aad 
to  dwell  eiffht  days  under  tents  of  branches,  in 
memory  of  theor  nuhers  dwelling  forty  years  in 
tents,  as  travellers  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
kept  oti  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Tisri,  the^nb 
of  the  civil  year.  The  first  and  seventh  day 
of  this  fbast  were  very  solemn.  But  during  the 
other  dairs  of  the  octave  they  might  wock, 
Lev.  xxiu,  34,  35;  Num.  xzix,  13,  13.  'At 
the  beginning  of  the  feast,  two  vessels  of  silver 
were  carried  in  a  ceremonious  manner  to  the 
temple,  one  full  of  water,  the  other  of  wine, 
which  were  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  always  on  the  seventh  day  of 
this  festival. 

Of  the  throe  great  feasts  of  the  year,  the  pass* 
over,  pentecost,  and  that  of  the  taberaacles,  ths 
octave,  or  seventh  day  after  these  feasts,  was  a 
day  of  rest  as  much  as  the  festival  itself ;  and  all 
the  males  of  the  nation  were  obliged  to  visit  the 
temple  at  these  three  fbasts.  But  the  law  did 
not  require  them  to  continue  there  during  the 
whole  octave,  excq>t  in  the  feast  of  tabemadei, 
when  they  seem  obliged  to  be  present  fer  the 
whole  seven  days. 

Beside  these  feasts,  we  find  the  feast  of  lots, 
or  fwrvm^  instituted  on  occasion  of  the  delifer- 
ance  of  the  Jews  from  Hainan's  plot,  in  the 
reien  of  Ahasuerus.    See  Purim. 

The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  or 
rather  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphaaes, 
1  Mac  ir,  62,  &c,  was  celebrated  in  winter, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  feast  of  dedicatioD 
mentioned  in  John  x,  22.  Josephus  savs,  that 
it  was  called  the  feast  of  lights,  probably  because 
this  happiness  befel  them  when  least  expected, 
and  they  considered  it  as  a  new  light  risen  on 
them. 

In  the  Christian  church,  no  festival  appears 
to  have  been  expressly  rasututed  by  jesuf 
Christ,  or  his  Apostles.  Yet,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  nassion  of  Christ  as  often  as  w# 
celebrate  his  Supper,  he  seems  by  this  to  hsTO 
instituted  a  perpetual  feast.  Christians  hate 
always  celebrated  the  memory  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  observe  this  feast  on  every  Sunday, 
which  was  commonly  called  the  Lord's  day, 
Rev.  i,  10.  By  inference  we  may  ccmdude 
this  festival  to  have  been  instituted  by  Apostolid 
authority. 

The  birth-day  of  Christ,  commonly  caUed 
Christmas-day,  nas  been  generally  observed  hy 
his  disciples  with  gratitude  and  joy.  His  biitk 
was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  bestowed  on  man- 
kind. The  angels  from  heaven  celebrated  it 
with  a  joyful  l^mn ;  and  every  man,  who  has 
any  feeling  of  his  own  lost  state  without  a  Re- 
deemer, must  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  *'  Uitto 
us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderfbl,  CounsellOT, 
^e  mighty  Gkxi,  the  everlastine  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Feace,"  Isaiah  ix,  6.  For  this  festi- 
val, however,  there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture^ 
nor  do  we  know  that  it  was  observed  in  the  a^ 
of  the  Apostles. 

On  Easter  Sunday  we  celebrate  our  Saviour^ 
victory  over  death  and  hell,  when,  havinc  d 
the  cross  made  an  atonement  fi>r  the  sin  of  the 
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vorid,  he  rose  a^ain  from  the  mve,  brougfat 
bib  and  ioimonality  to  light,  and  opened  to  all 
iitf  ftithfol  aarraiits  the  way  to  heaveiL  On 
:hia  ^reat  eTent  rest  all  our  hopes.  **  If  Christ  be 
not  naen"  says  8t.  Paid, "  IMa  is  ourprea<^iing 
Tsin,  and  3rour  fiuth  is  also  Tain.  But  now  is 
Ckrut  risen  firom  the  dead,  and  become  the  first- 
fiiits  of  them  that  skgit,"  1  Cor.  xt,  14,  90. 

Vhtty  days  after  his  resurrection,  our  Lord 
■oeoded  into  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  his  disci- 
ples. This  is  celebrated  on  what  is  called 
Ateension-day,  or  Holy  Thursday.  Ten  davs 
iiier  Ids  ascension,  our  Lord  sent  the  Hoiy 
Sbtrit  to  be  the  comforter  and  guide  of  his  disci- 
UBS.  ThisUessingisconunemoratedonWhii- 
oasdav,  which  is  a  very  jjeat  festival,  and  may 
be  profitably  observed ;  mr  the  assistance  of  tlie 
Bay  Spirit  can  alone  support  us  through  all 
temptations,  and  guide  us  into  all  truth. 

The  pretended  success  of  some  in  discover- 
ing the  remains  of  certain  holy  men,  called 
"relics,"  multiplied  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  church  the  festivals  and  com- 
memorations of  the  martyrs  in  a  most  extravsr 
gant  manner.  These  days,  instead  of  being 
Mt  apart  for  pious  exercises,  were  spent  in 
indolence,  voluptuousness,  and  criminal  pur- 
urns ;  and  were  less  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  Qod,  than  employed  in  the  indulgence  of 
■nfal  passions.  Many  of  these  festivals  were 
iistitQted  on  a  Pagan  model,  and  perverted  to 
nmilarjHirposes. 
FeLDC,  CLAUDIUS.  See  CLAunros. 
FERRET,  npaN,  from  paN,  or  cry  otU,  Lev. 
xi,9d.  The  ferret  is  a  species  of  the  weasel; 
to  Bochart  will  have  the  anakah  to  be  the 
spotted  lizard,  called  by  Pliny  sUlUo,  Dr. 
Times  takes  it  for  the  uogj  in  allusion  to  the 
Fjme,  which  literally  signifies  the  erier,  be- 
fiting  the  croaking  of  that  animal;  but  we 
ihall  find  the  frog  mentioned  under  another 
Bame.  Dr.  Qeddta  renders  it  the  newtf  or  ra- 
ther Oe  lizard  of  the  Nile  ;  and  it  evidently 
Bost  be  of  the  lizard  species.  PUny  mentions 
""thtgaUeoUs,  covered  with  red  spou,  whose 
cnei  are  sharp,"  which  may  be  the  gekko, 
which  is  probably  the  animal  here  intended. 
As  its  name,  in  tlie  Indies  tockai^  and  in  Egypt 
fcttff,  is  formed  from  its  voice,  so  the  Hebrew 
same  amakak^  or  perhaps  anakkah^  seems  to  be 
fitrmed  in  like  manner;  the  double  k  beinr 
aiaally  observable  in  all  these  appdOations.  fi* 
these  remarks  are  admissible,  this  lizard  is  suf- 
iriently  identified. 

.  FESTUS.  Pordus  Festus  succeeded  Felix 
a  the  eovemment  of  Judea,  A.  D.  60.  Felix 
w  predecessor,  to  oblige  the  Jews,  when  he 
Rained  his  ^vemment,  lefi  St.  Paul  in  bonds 
■t  Cseapea,  m  Palestine,  Actsxxiv,  27.  Festus. 
at  his  first  coraine  to  Jerusalem,  was  entreated 
bf  the  principal  Jews  to  condemn  St.  Paul,  or 
to  order  him  up  to  Jenisalon,  they  having  con- 
^ned  to  assassinate  him  in  the  way.  *  Festus 
■■■wered,  that  it  was  not  customary  with  the 
Muns  to  condemn  any  man  without  hearing 
mm;  but  said  that  he  would  hear  their  accu- 
J^ns  against  St  Paul  at  Csesarea.  From 
m  aecBssiions  St  Paul  appealed  to  Casar, 
M  by  this  ibeans  secured  himself  from  the 


ptoteeotion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  wicked  intsife 
tions  of  Festus,  whom  they  had  corrupted. 

FIG  TREE.  niNn,  Gen.  iii,  7;  Num.  xiii, 
23:  cnNrif,  Matthew  vu,  16;  xxi,  19;  xxiv,  32 
Mark  xi,  13,  20,  21;  xiii,  28;  Luke  vi,  44; 
xiii,  6,  7;  xiii29i  John  i,  48;  James  iii,  12; 
Rev.  vi,  13.  This  tree  was  very  common  in 
Palestine.  It  becomes  large,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  are  furnished  with 
leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the  mulberry,  and . 
affords  itfriendly  shade.  Accordingly,  we  read, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  Juda  and  Israel  dwell- 
ing, or  sitting  securely,  every  man  under  his 
fi^  tree,  1  Bangs  iv,  26;  Micah  iv,  4;  Zech. 
iii,  10 ;  1  Mac.  xii%  12.  And,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  find  Nathanael  under  a  fig  tree, 
probably  for  the  purposes  of  devotional  retire- 
ment, John  i,  49-ol.  Hasselquist,  in  his  iour- 
ney  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  says,  ''^We 
re»eshed  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  a  fijg 
tree,  where  a  shepherd  and  his  herd  had  their 
rendezvous;  but  without  either  house  or  hut" 
The  fruit  which  it  bears  is  produced  from  the 
trunk  and  large  branches,  and  not  from  the 
smaller  shoots,  as  in  most  other  trees.  It  is 
sof^  sweet,  and  very  nourishing.  Milton  is 
of  opinion  that  the  banian  tree  was  that  with 
the  leaves  of  which  our  first  parents  made 
themselves  aprons.  But  his  account,  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  wants  even  probability  to  coun- 
tenance it;  for  the  leaves  of  this  are  so  far 
from  beine,  as  he  has  described  them,  of  the 
bigness  of  an  Amazonian  target^  that  they  sel- 
dom or  never  exceed  five  inches  m  length,  and 
three  in  breadth.  Therefore,  we  must  look 
for  another  of  the  fif  kind,  that  better  answers 
the  purpose  referred  to  by  Moses,  Gen.  iii,  7; 
and  as  tne  fruit  of  the  banana  tree,  is  oflen,  by 
the  most  ancient  authors,  called  a  fig^  may  we 
not  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  ng  tree  of 
paradise  1  Pliny,  describing  this  tree,  says  that 
its  leaves  were  the  greatest  and  most  snadv  of  all 
othiors ;  and  as  the  leaves  of  these  are  often  six 
feet  long,  and  about  two  broad,  are  thin,  smooth, 
and  venr  flexible,  they  may  be  deemed  more 
proper  tnan  any  other  for  the  covering  spoken 
of,  especially  sinee  they  may  be  easily  joined 
together  with  the  numerous  threadlike  fila- 
ments, which  may.  without  labour,  be  peeled 
firom  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  first  ripe  fig 
is  stiU  called  boec&re  in  the  Levant,  which  is 
neariy  its  Hebrew  name,  mias,  Jer.  xxiv,  2l 
Thus  Dr.  Shaw,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
fniits  in  Barbary,  mentions  "  the  black  and 
white  boccdrey  or  "*  early  fig,'  which  is  produced 
in  June,  though  the  iermeSt  or  kermouse,  the 
*  fig,'  probably  so  called,  which  they  preserve 
and  make  up  into  cakes,  is  rarely  ripe  before 
August."  And  on  Nahum  iii,  12,  he  observes, 
that  "  the  boecdres  drop  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  and,  according  to  the  beautiful  almsion 
or  the  prophet,  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater 
upon  being  shaken."  Farther,  "  It  frequently 
falls  out  in  Barbanr,"  says  he;  "  and  we  need 
not  doubt  of  the  like  in  this  hotter  climate  of 
Judea,  that,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
preceding  season,  some  of  the  more  forward 
and  vigorous  trees  will  now  and  then  yield  « 
few  ripe  figs  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  foil 
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Somethine  like  this  niAy  be  alluded 
to  by  the  Prophet  Hosea,  when  he  says, '  Isaw 
your  fathers  as  mua.  tke  first  rwe,  in  the  fig 
tree,  at  her  first  time/  Hosea  iz,  10.  Such  figs 
were  reckoned  a  great  dainty."  See  Isaiah 
xzviii,  4.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  gaye  orders  to 
apply  a  lump  of  figs  to  Hezekiah's  boil ;  and 
immediately  after  it  was  cured..  Grod,  in  effect- 
ing this  miraculous  cure,  was  pleased  to  order 
the  use  of  means  not  improper  n>r  that  end. 

3.  The  account  of  our  Saviour's  denuncia- 
tion against  the  barren  fig  tree,  Matt,  zxi,  19 ; 
Mark  xi,  13,  has  occasions  some  of  the  boldest 
cavils  of  infidelity ;  and  the  vindication  of  it 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  several  of  the 
most  learned  critics  and  commentators.  The 
whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  disappointment  in  not  finding  fruit  on 
the  tree,  when  it  is  expressly  said,  that  "  the 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet."  While  it  was  sup* 
{)Osed  that  this  expression  signified,  that  the 
time  for  such  trees  to  bring  fonh  fruit  was  not 
yet  come,  it  looked  very  unaccountable  that 
Christ  should  reckon  a  tree  barren,  though  it 
had  leaves,  and  curse  it  as  such,  when  he  knew 
that  the  time  of  bearing  figs  was  not  come; 
and  that  he  should  come  to  seek  figs  on  this 
tree,  when  he  knew  that  figs  were  not  used  to 
be  ripe  so  soon  in  the  year.  But  the  expres- 
sion  does  not  signify  the  time  of  the  coming 
forth  of  figs,  but  the  time  of  the  gathering  in 
of  ripe  ficn,  as  is  plain  from  the  parallel  express 
sions.  Thus,  "  the  time  of  the  fruit,"  Matt, 
xxi,  34,  most  plainly  signifies  the  time  of 
gathering  in  ripe  fruits,  since  the  servants  were 
sent  to  receive  those  fruits  for  their  master's 
use.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  express  the  same 
by  the  word  timef  or  season:  "At  the  season 
he  sent  a  servant,"  &c ;  that  is,  at  the  season 
or  time  of  gathering  in  ripe  fruit,  Mark  xii,  2 ; 
Luke  XX,  10.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one 
should  say  in  our  language,  the  season  or  fruit, 
the  season  of  apples,  the  season  of  fies,  every 
one  would  understand  him  to  speak  of  tlie 
season  or  time  of  gathering  in  these  fruits. 
When,  therefore,  St.  Mark  says,  that  "the 
time  or  season  of  figs  was  not  vet,"  he  evident- 
ly means  that  the  time  of  gathering  ripe  figs 
was  not  yet  past ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  figs  upon  all  those  trees  that  were  not 
barren ;  whereas,  after  the  time  of  gathering 
figs,  no  one  would  expect  to  find  them  on  a  fig 
tree,  and  its  having  none  then  would  be  no 
sign  of  barrenness.  St.  Mark,  by  saying,  "  For 
the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet."  does  not  design 
to  give  a  reason  for  "  his  finding  nothing  rat 
leaves ;"  but  he  gives  a  reason  for  what  he  said 
in  the  clause  mfore :  *'  He  came,  if  haply  he 
might  find  any  thei*eon;"  and  it  was  a  good 
reason  for  our  Saviour's  coming  and  seeking  figs 
on  the  tree,  because  the  time  for  their  bein^ 
gathered  was  not  come.  We  have  other  like 
instances  in  the  Gospels,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
writings  of  all  mankind,  of  another  clause 
coming  in  between  the  assertion  and  the  proof. 
Thus,  in  this  very  evangelist:  "  They  said 
among  themselves,  Who  shall  roll  away  the 
ttone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  1  and 
when  they  looked,  they  saw  the  stone  was  roll- 


ed awaT;  for  it  was  very  great^"  Msik  rri, 
3, 4;  wnere  its  being  very  great  is  not  aisiga- 
ed  as  a  reason  of  its  being  rolled  away,  bat  of 
the  women's  wishing  for  some  one  to  roU  it 
away  for  them.    St.  Matthew  informs  us  that 
the  tree  was  "  in  the  way,"  that  is,  in  the  com- 
mon road,  and  therefore,  probably,  no  psiticfr- 
lar  person's  property ;  but  if  it  was,  bemg  bs^ 
ren,  the  timber  might  be  as  serviceable  to  the 
owner  as  before.    So  that  here  was  no  ml 
injury ;  but  Jesus  was  pleased  to  make  use  of 
this  innocent  miracle  to  prefigure  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  account  of  its 
unfruitfiilness  under  greater  advantages  than 
any  other  people  enjoyed  at  that  dav;  and,  like 
all  the  rest  of  his  miracles,  it  was  done  with  a 
gracious  intention,  namely,  to  alarm  his  coun* 
trymen,  and  induce  them  to  repent.    In  the 
blasting  of  Uiis  barren  fig  tree,  the  disunt  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  so  fair  and  promising, 
lie  delivered  one  more  awful  lesson  tb  a  de^ 
nerate  nation,  of  whose  hypocritical  extenor 
and  flattering  but  delusive  pretensions  it  was  a 
just  and  strikixig  emblem. 

FINGER.  The  finger  of  God  si^ifies  his 
power,  his  operation,  rharaoh's  magicians  dii* 
covered  the  finger  of  Ghxl  in  the  miracle  which 
Moses  wrought,  Exodus  viii,  19.  This  legis- 
lator gave  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
to  the  Hebrews,  Exodus  xxxi,  18.  Our  Savioar 
says  he  cast  out  devils  by  the  finger  and  Spiiit 
of  God,  which  he  intimates  was  a  sign  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  come;  that  God's 
spiritual  government  of  his  church  was  befon 
to  be  exercised  amonf  the  Jews,  by  the  Mes* 
siah,  Luke  xi,  20.  To  put  forth  one's  finger, 
is  a  banterinc;,  insultine  gesture.  "  If  thoa  take 
away  from  the  midst  ox  thee  the  yoke,  and  the 
putting  out  of  the  finger,"  Isaiah  Iviii,  9;  if 
thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee  the 
chain,  or  yoke,  wherewith  thou  loadest  thy 
debtors;  and  forbear  pointing  at  them,  and 
usinejeering  or  menacing  gestures. 

FIRE.  Gkid  hath  often  appeared  in  fire, 
and  encompassed  with  fire,  as  when  he  show- 
ed himself  m  the  burning  bush ;  and  descended 
on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  midst  of  flames,  thuO' 
derings,  and  lightnine,  Exodus  iii,  2;  xix,  18. 
Hence  fire  is  a  symbol  of  the  Deity:  "The 
Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  Deut.  ir, 
24.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  compel  to  fire :  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  Matt,  iii,  II.  To  verify  this  prediction, 
he  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  descended  upon 
his  disciples,  in  the  form  of  tongues,  or  like 
flames  of  fire.  Acts  ii,  3.  It  is  the  woiic  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten,  purify,  and  sanc- 
tify the  soul ;  and  to  inflame  it  with  lore  to 
Gfod,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  Fire  from  hearen 
feu  frequently  on  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord,  as  a  mark  of  his  presence  and  approba* 
tion.  It  is  thought,  that  God  in  this  manner 
expressed  his  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifices, 
Gen.  iv,  4.  When  the  Lord  made  a  coTenant 
with  Abraham,  a  fire  like  that  of  a  funaos 
passed  through  the  divided  pieces  of  the  saori* 
Sees,  and  consumed  them.  Gen.  xv,  17.  Fiis 
fell  upon  the  sacrifices  which  Moses  offered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  Lev.  ix,  84; 


tad  ifoi  tkwe  of  Bianoafa,  Somob'i  fttlier, 

hd^  liu,  19,  90 ;  upon  SoloaioB's,  at  tlie 

dfiduation  of  the  tempb.  9  Chron.  rii,  1 ;  and 

00  fiijab'i,  at  Mcmnt  Caimeli  1  Kinea  XTiit, 

38.   Thfi  fin  which  eame  down  from  neaTen, 

list  upoo  the  altar  in  the  tabernaek,  and  aftei^ 

vard  deaoended  anew  upon  the  altar  in  the 

lODple  of  Sokimon,  at  ita  eonaecration,  waa 

tkie  coDfltantlT  fed  and  maintained  by  the 

priesti,  day  and  night,  in  the  aame  manner  aa 

a  had  been  in  the  tabernacle.    The  Jewa  haire 

t  tiaditioDf  that  Jeremiah,  foreaeeing  the  d»- 

araction  of  the  temple,  took  thia  fire  and  hid 

it  in  a  pit ;  but  that  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 

ten^le,  being  brought  again  fnnn  t£nce,  it 

nhred  upon  the  altar.    But  thia  ia  a  fiction: 

ud  the  generality  of  them  allow,  that,  at  the 

destruction  of  the  temple,  it  waa  eitinguiahed ; 

ud  in  the  time  of  the  aecond  temple,  nothing 

vasmade  oae  of  for  all  their  burnt  offerino  but 

common  fire  only.     The  ancient  Chaldeana 

adoRd  the  fire,  as  well  aa  the  old  Peraiana,  and 

nme  other  people  of  the  eaaL    The  toimenta 

of  bell  are  deaeribed  by  fire,  both  in  the  Old 

and  New  Testament    Our  Sariour  makea  use 

of  this  similitude,  to  represent  the  punishment 

of  the  damned.  Mark  iz,  44.     He  likewiae 

4«aks  (ni}uently  of  the  eternal  fire  prepared 

ur  the  deyil,  his  angels,  and  reprobates,  Matt. 

XX?,  41.    The  stine  and  remorse  of  conacience 

isthewomi  that  wul  nerer  die;  and  the  wrath 

of  God  upon  their  aoula  and  bodiea,  the  fire 

that  shall  nerer  go  out     There  are  writera 

vho  maintain,  that  by  the  worm  is  to  be  un* 

dentood  a  liring  and  sensible,  not  an  allego- 

ncil  and  figurative,  worm;  and  by  fire,  a  real 

^aatatary   and   material  fire.      Among   the 

■bettors  oif  this  opinion  are  Austin,  Cyprian, 

Chrjnostom,  Jerom,  Ac.    The  word  of  God  is 

cnspared  to  fire:  "  Is  not  my  word  like  a 

^r  Jer.  xxui,  20.    It  is  fiiU  of  life  and  efll- 

oev;  like  a  fire  it  warms,  melts,  and  heata; 

ttt)  is  powerful  to  consume  the  drosa,  and  bum 

^  the  chaff  and  atubble.    Fire  is  likewise  taken 

w  pemeution,  dissension,  and  diviaion :  "  I 

■ffloome  to  aend  fire  on  earth,"  Luke  xii,  49; 

>s  if  it  was  said,  upon  my  coming  and  puUish- 

ifi?  the  Goopel,  there  will  fi>Uow,  through  the 

<^il's  malice  and  corruption  of  men,  much 

ptnecution    to    the    professore    thereof,    and 

■ttnifbid  diviaions  in  the  world,  whereby  men 

▼lU  be  tried,  whether  they  will  be  faithfbl  or 

FIRMAMENT.  It  ia  aaid.  Gen.  i,  7,  that 
6od  made  the  firmament  in  the  midat  of  the 
vatOB,  to  separate  the  inferior  from  the  supe- 
^'  The  word  used  on  this  occasion  properlT 
Beniiks  expansion,  or  aomething  expanded. 
^us  expansion  ia  properly  the  atmosphere, 
vhich  eacompasses  tos  globe  on  all  sides,  and 
■Bpsntcs  the  water  in  the  donda  from  that  on 
theeanh. 

PIBST-BORN.  The  first-born,  who  was 
^  ofasect  of  apedal  affection  to  his  parents, 
*<s  deaominaied  by  way  of  eminence,  on-> 
^,  At  opening  of  ike  womb.  In  case  a  man 
*vried  with  a  widow,  who  by  anreTioua  mar- 
2*6^  l»d  become  the  mother  oi  children,  the 
■^^'hom  as  rMfieeted  the  aecond  husband  waa 


tiM  ekkat  elukl  brthe  aeeond  marriaee.  B» 
fore  the  time  of  Moaea,  the  father  might,  if  ha 
chose,  tranafer  the  right  of  primogemtura  to  a 
younger  ehild,  -  but  the  practice  occaaioned 
much  contention,  Gen.  xxv,  31,  33 ;  and  a  law 
waa  enacted,  overruling  it,  Deut  zxi,  15-17. 
The  firat4iom  inherited  peculiar  rights  and 
priTilegeB.  (1.)  He  receiTed  a  double  portion 
of  the  estalo.  Jaeob,  in  the  case  of  Reuben, 
his  first-bom,  bestowed  his  addition&i  portion 
upon  Joseph,  by  adopting  hia  two  sons,  Gkn. 
xiYiii,  5-8;  Deut  xxi,  17.  This  was  done  aa 
a  reprimand,  and  a  punishment  of  his  incca- 
tttous  conduct,  Genesis  xxxy,  SS  ;  but  Reuben, 
notwithstanding,  waa  enrolled  aa  the  first-bora 
in  the  genealogical  registers,  1  Chron.  r,  1. 
r9.)  The  fintrbom  waa  the  priest  of  the  whcAt 
family.  The  honour  of  exereising  the  priest- 
hood waa  tranaferred,  by  the  command  of  God 
communicated  through  Mosea,  from  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  rieht  of 
primoeeniture,  to  that  of  Levi,  rfum.  iii,  19-18 
▼iii,  18.  In  conaequence  of  God  haring  taken 
the  Leritea  from  among  the  children  of  Israel 
instead  of  all  the  fint-bom  to  serve  him  aa 
prieata,  the  first^mm  of  the  other  tribes  wen 
to  be  redeemed,  at  a  raluation  made  by  the 
prieat  not  exceeding  five  shekds,  from  serring 
God  in  that  capacity,  Numben  xviii,  15.  16 . 
Luke  ii,  93,  &c.  (3.)  The  first-born  enjoyed 
an  avthoritjr  oyer  tnose  that  were  youneer, 
similar  to  that  poaaeaaed  by  a  fatKer,  den. 
xxY,  33,  Ac ;  9  Chron.  xxi,  3 ;  Gen.  xxrii,  99 : 
Exod.  xii,  ^:  which  was  transferred  in  tha 
caae  of  Reuben  by  Jacob  their  father  to  Judah, 
Gen.  xlix,  8-10.  The  tribe  of  Judah,  accord- 
ingly, eren  before  it  gaye  kings  to  the  He- 
brews, was  eyery  where  distinguished  from  the 
other  tribes.  In  consequence  of  the  authority 
which  was  thus  attached  to  the  firat-boro,  M 
was  also  made  the  successor  in  the  kingdom. 
There  was  an  exception  to  this  rale  in  tte  caae 
of  Solomon,  who,  thoueh  a  younger  brother, 
waa  made  hia  auccesaor  by  Dayid  at  the  special 
appointment  of  CKsd.  It  la  yery  easy  to  see  in 
yiew  of  these  facta,  how  the  word  "  first-born" 
came  to  express  scmietimes  a  great,  and  aom»* 
timea  the  highest^  dignity. 

9.  First-born  is  not  always  to  be  understood 
literally;  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  prime, 
most  excellent,  most  distinguished  of  any  thing. 
'*  The  fintrbom  of  the  poor,"  Isaiah  xiy,  ^. 
signifies  the  most  miserable  of  the  poor ;  ana 
'*  the  first-bora  of  death,"  Job  xviii,  13,  the 
most  terrible  of  deaths. 

3.  God  ordained  that  all  the  Jewish  first- 
born, both  of  men  and  beasts,  for  service,  should 
be  consecrated  to  him.  The  male  children  only 
were  subject  to  this  law.  If  a  woman's  first 
child  were  a  girl,  the  father  was  not  obliged  to 
offer  any  thing  for  her,  or  for  the  children  after 
her,  though  they  were  males.  If  a  man  had 
many  wives,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  the  first- 
born of  each  of  them  to  the  Lord.  The  first- 
born were  offered  in  the  temple,  and  were 
redeemed  for  the  sum  of  five  shekels.  Tha 
fintling  of  a  clean  beast  was  offered  at  the  tcm« 
pie,  not  to  be  redeemed,  but  to  be  killed.  An 
undean  beaat|  a  horse,  an  ass,  or  a  camd,  wat 
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m/ker  radeasMd  or  eayhmgad.  An  mm  ww 
ftdeemed  by  a  lamb,  or  five  ibekeb ;  if  not  re- 
deemed,  it  was  killed. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  among  the  Hebiew8>  were 
presents  made  to  (Sod  of  port  of  the  ihiits  of 
the  hanrest,  to  express  the  submission,  depend- 
ence, and  thankfulness  of  the  oflferers.  They 
were  offered  at  the  temple,  before  the  crop  was 
touched ;  and  when  the  harrest  was  over,  be- 
fore any  private  persons  used  their  com.  The 
first  of  these  first-fruits,  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  nation,  was  a  sheaf  of  barley,  gathered  on 
the  fiAeeiith  of  I^isan  in  the  evenine^,  and 
threshed  in  a  court  of  the  temple.  After  it 
was  well  cleaned,  about  three  pints  of  it  were 
roasted  and  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Over  this 
was  thrown  a  portion  of  oil,  and  a  handful  of 
incense.  Then  the  priest  took  this  offering, 
waved  it  before  the  Lord  toward  the  four  parts 
of  the  world,  threw  a  handful  of  it  into  the 
fire  upon  the  altar,  and  kept  the  rest.  After 
this,  every  one  was  at  libertjr  to  get  in  his  har- 
vest. Beside  these  first-fruits,  every  private 
person  was  obliged  to  bring  his  first-iniits  to 
the  temple.  T&  Scripture  prescribes  neither 
the  time  nor  the  quantity.  The  rabbins  say, 
that  they  were  oblieed  to  bring  at  least  the 
sixtieth  part  of  their  fruits  and  harvest.  These 
first-fruits  consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  grapcM, 
figs,  apricots,  olives,  and  dates.  They  met  in 
companies  of  four-and-twenty  persons  to  carry 
their  first-fruits  in  a  ceremonious  manner.  The 
company  was  preceded  by  an  ox  appointed  for 
the  sacrifice,  with  a  crown  of  oUves  on  his 
head,  and  his  horns  gilded.  There  was  also 
another  sort  of  firstrfiruits  paid  to  Godj  Num. 
XV,  19,  20,  when  the  bread  in  every  family  was 
kneaded,  a  portion  of  it  was  set  apart,  and 

S'ven  to  the  priest  or  Levite  of  the  place.  If 
ere  was  no  priest  or  Levite,  it  was  cast  into 
the  oven,  and  consumed  by  the  fire.  This  is 
one  of  the  three  precqits  peculiar  to  the 
women;  because  they  generally  made  the 
hfoad.  The  first-fruits  vnd  tenths  were  the 
most  substantial  revenue  of  the  priests  and 
Levites.  St.  Paul  says,  Christians  have  the 
firstrfiruits  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii,  23,  that  is, 
a  greater  abundance  of  Good's  Spirit,  more  per- 
fect and  more  excellent  gifts  tkan  the  Jews. 
Christ  is  called  the  firstrfiruits  of  them  that 
slept;  for  as  the  firstrfruits  were  earnests  to  the 
Jews  of  the  succeeding  harvest,  so  Christ  is 
the  first-fruits  or  the  earnest  of  the  general 
resurrection. 

FIR  TREE,  Br»-o,  occurs  2  Sam.  vi,  6; 
1  Kings  V.  8, 10;  vi,  15,  34;  ix,  11;  2  Kings 
xix,23;  2Chron.  ii,8;  iii.5;  Psalm  civ,  17; 
Isaiah  xiv,  8;  xxxvii,  24;  xli,  19;  Iv,  13; 
'x,  13;  Ezdc.  xxvii,  5;  xxxi,  8 ;  Hosea  xiv,  8 ; 
Nahum  ii,  3 ;  Zech.  xi,  2.  The  LXX  render 
it  so  variously  as  to  show  that  they  knew  not 
what  particular  tree  is  meant;  the  Vulrate, 
generally  b]^  abietes^  the  "fir-tree."  Cebius 
asserts  tnat  it  is  the  cedar;  but  Millar  main- 
tains that  it  is  the  fir.  The  fir  tree  is  an  ever^ 
creen,  of  beautiful  appearance,  whose  lofty 
Eeiffht,  and  dense  foliage,  afford  a  spadoua 
■hmer  and  shade.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
nrf  straight.    The  wood  was  andoally  imd 


for  speais.  —sir si  iaMnunenti,  ftmuHue  fsi 
houses,  lanem  in  building,  and  for  ships.  la 
2  Sam.  vi,  5,  it  is  mentioi^  that  David  played 
on  instruments  of  fir  wood ;  and  Dr.  Borae^ 
in  his  "  History  of  Music,"  observes,  "  Thn 
species  of  wood,  so  soft  in  its  nature,  sad 
sonorous  in  its  effects,  seems  to  have  been  pm- 
ierred  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  moderns,  to 
every  other  kind  for  the  construction  of  m»> 
sioal  instruments,  particularly  the  bellies  uf 
them,  on  which  the  tone  of  them  chieflv  de- 
pends. Those  of  the  harp,  lute,  guitar,  hsrp- 
sichord,  and  violin,  in  present  use,  are  always 
made  of  this  wood." 

FISH,  n,  /vWr,  Matt,  vii,  10;  xvii,  27; 
Luke  y,  6;  John  xxi,  6,  8,  11,  occurs  very 
frequently.  This  appears  to  be  the  eeneral 
name  in  Scripture  of  aquatic  animals.  Boolh- 
royd^  in  the  note  upon  Num.  xi,  4,  says.  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  *«ra,here 
rendered  flfsh,  denotes  only  the  flesh  of  fiih, 
as  it  certainly  docs  in  Lev.  xi,  11 ;  and  indeed 
the  next  verse  seems  u>  support  this  expliea- 
tion :  '  We  remember  how  fraely  we  ate  iah.' 
It  was  then,  particulariy.  the  fl^h  of  fish,  for 
which  they  lonced,  which  was  more  relishing 
than  either  the  beef  or  mutton  of  those  regional 
which,  unless  when  young,  is  dry  and  uapals* 
table.  Of  the  great  abuz^ance  and  ddicioui* 
ness  of  the  fish  of  Egypt,  all  authors,  ancieat 
and  modem,  are  agreed."  We  have  few  H^ 
brew  names,  if  any,  for  particular  fishes.  Moeei 
says  in  nneral.  Lev.  xi,  9-12,  that  all  sorts  of 
river,  lake,  and  sea  fish,  might  be  eaten,  if  they 
had  scales  and  fins ;  others  were  unclean.  SL 
Barnabas,  in  his  epistle,  cites,  as  from  ancienc 
authority,  "  You  snail  not  eat  of  the  lamprey, 
the  many-feet,  [polypes,]  nor  the  cuttle  ub." 
Though  fish  was  the  common  food  of  the 
Egyptians,  yet  we  learn  fVom  Herodotus  sni 
Chaeremon,  as  quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  their 
priests  abstained  from  fish  of  all  sorts.  Hence 
we  may  see  how  distressing  to  the  Egyptians 
was  the  infliction  which  turned  the  waters  of 
the  river  into  blood,  and  occasioned  the  deaUk 
of  the  fish,  Exod.  vii.  18^1.  Their  sacnd 
stream  beeiune  so  polluted  as  to  be  imfit  for 
drink,  for  bathing,  and  for  other  uses  of  water 
to  which  they  were  superstitiously  devoted, 
and  themselves  obliged  to  nauseate  whatwaa 
the  usual  fbod  of  the  common  people,  and  held 
sacred  by  the  priests,  Exod.  li.  6:  vii,  15; 
vm,  20. 

In  Ezekiel  xxix,  4,  the  kinff  of  Egypt  if 
compared  to  the  crocodile;  ''1  am  againit 
theCj  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midit 
of  his  riven  in  Egypt  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy 
jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to 
stick  to  thy  scales^  and  I  will  bring  thee  out  of 
the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  diy 
rivers  shall  stick  to  thy  scales."  If  the  fni''* 
is  as  troublesome  to  the  crocodile  as  it  ia  to 
some  other  tenants  of  the  water,  it  may  here 
be  referred  to.  Fordcal  mentions  the  eekenat 
neucraies  [remora]  at  GKdda,  there  called  bm 
el  ktrsk,  '^the  louse  of  the  shark,"  becauae  H 
often  adheres  very  strongly  to  this  fish;  sid 
Hasselquist  says  that  it  is  found  at  Alexanckii' 

The  term,  ^x^,  «  JUk,  waa,  at  an  saiif 
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perkrfof  the  Chmtian  era,  Adopted  as  a  «yin- 
Dolical  wmd.  It  was  formed  m>in  the  initial 
letters  of  tiw  Qreek  wofds,  'Iiive9f,  Xf(#rdf,  Bu9 
Xiif,  LMp,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
oar  SaTioar."  From  the  use  of  symholicai 
tenns,  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  adoption 
of  lymboliad  representationa,  and  it  therefore 
ioon  became  common  for  the  Christians  to  have 
\he  letten  of  the  word  c;^^,  or  the  figures  of 
isfaes,  scolptiired  on  their  monnmenu  for  the 
iead,  stniek  on  their  medals,  eneraved  on  their 
hnj^s  and  aeals,  and  even  formed  on  the  articles 

ofi^lomesttciise.  

FITCHES,  or  VETCHES,  a  kind  of  tare. 
Th^re  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  jUeka^  ns^  and  nooa : 
the  first  occurs  onlf  in  Isaiah  xxviii,  26,  97, 
and  must  be  the  name  of  some  kind  of  seed ;  but 
the  interpreters  differ  much  in  explaining  it 
Jerom,  Maimonidcs,  R.  David  Kimchi,  and  the 
nbbins  understand  it  of  the  giik ;  and  rabbi 
Obdias  de  Bartenora  expressly  says  that  its  bar- 
barous or  vulear  name  is  *y*J.  The  giik  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ficXMiov,  and  by  the  Latins 
ygella ;  and  is  thus  described  by  Ballester :  "  It 
is  a  plant  commonly  met  with  in  gardens,  and 
glows  to  a  cubit  in  neight,  and  sometimes  more, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
Inves  are  small  like  those  of  fennel,  the  flower 
Uae,  which  disappearing,  the  ovary  shows  itself 
oD  the  top,  like  that  of  a  poppy,  furnished  with 
buie  horns,  oblong,  divided  by  membranes  into 
KTfral  partitions,  or  cells,  in  which  are  enclosed 
K«d6  of  a  very  black  colour,  not  unlike  those  of 
^  ledk,  but  of  a  very  fragrant  smell."  And 
Aasonins  observes,  that  its  pungency  is  equal 
to  that  of  pepper : — 

E»t  inter frugea  monm  piper  mpdpareiu  fit. 

Piiny  says  it  is  of  use  in  bakehouses^  pistrinis^ 
aad  that  it  affords  a  grateful  seasonmg  to  the 
brauL  The  Jewish  rabbins  also  mention  the 
Meds  among  condiments,  and  mixed  with  bread. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  probably  used  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah;  since  the  inhabitants  of  those 
coomries,  to  this  dav,  have  a  variety  of  rusks 
and  biscuits,  most  of  which  are  strewed  on  the 
tfip  with  the  seeds  of  sesamum,  coriander,  and 
^  gaidea  saffron. 

The  other  word  rendered  fUkes  in  our  trans- 

btioD  of  Esdc.  iv,  9,  is  noos  ;  but  in  Exod.  ix, 

33,  and  Isaiah  xxviii,  95,  *'  rye."    In  the  latter 

P<ace  the  Septuagint  has  {la,  and  in  the  two 

fanner  iXi^m ;  ana  the  Vulgate  in  Exodus, /or, 

and  in  Isajah  and  Ezekiel,  vicia.    Saadias^  uke- 

^^,  took  it  to  be  something  of  the  legummous 

kind,  iHsl^j,  dciraUa,  (misprinted  eircnla  in  the 

Poly^lott  version,)  or,  '*  a  chiddinff."    Aquila 

^  <ia,  and  Th<i>dotion,  iA«pa.    Onkelos  and 

Tarvmn  have  lonsts,  and  Syriac,  Nnna,  which 

*K  iopposed  to  be  the  miUei,  or  a  species  of  it 

c^cd  pauicwm  ;   Persian,   D*ua*via,  the  speU  ; 

>ni  this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  mean- 

U;;  of  the  Hebrew  word ;  at  least  it  has  the 

ywtat  numbei  of  interpreters  from  Jerom  to 

^^f^sna.     There  are  not,  however,  wanting, 

vho  think  it  was  ryt',  among  whom  R.  D. 

Ksaefai,  followed  by  Luther,  and  our  English 

'^asaiatofs:  Dr.  Geddes,  too,  has  retained  it, 


though  he  says  thai  he  is  inclined  to  think  thM 
the  tpeli  is  preferable. 

Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  this  word  may  signify 
rice.  Hasselquist,  on  the  contrary,  amnns  that 
rice  was  brought  into  cultivation  in  Egypt  under 
the  Caliphs.  This,  however,  may  be  doubted. 
One  would  think  firom  the  intercourse  of  ancient 
Egypt  with  Babylon  and  with  India^  that  this 
country  eoald  not  be  ignorant  of  a  grain  so  wdl 
suited  to  its  climate. 

FLAG,  WM,  occurs  Gen.  xli,  2, 18;  Job  viii, 
II;  and  ipo,  weeds^  Exod.  ii,  3,  5;  Isa.  xix,  6; 
John  ii,  5.  The  word  acku  in  the  first  two  in- 
stances is  translated  "meadows,"  and  in  the 
latter,  **  flag."  It  probably  denotes  the  sedge,  or 
long  grass,  which  grows  in  the  meadows  of  the 
Nile,  very  grateful  to  the  cattle.  It  is  retained 
in  the  Septuagint  in  Genesis,  ip  ry  ij^tt ;  and  is 
used  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  Efoclcsiasticus  xl,  16, 

Ix*  '^^  'x'*  f  ^^^  ^^  copies  vaiT. 

*'  We  have  no  radix,"  says  the  learned  Cha- 
polow,  "  for  WM,  unless  we  derive  it,  as  Schnl- 
tens  does,  from  the  Arabic  ocAt, '  to  bind  or  join 
together.' "  Thus,  Parkhurst  defines  it  *'  a  spe- 
cies of  plant,  sedge,  or  reed,  so  called  from  its 
fitness  for  making  ropes,  or  the  like,  to  connect 
or  join  things  together;  as  the  Latin ^unciis, 
a  *  bulrush,'  a  mngendo^  from  *  joining, 'for  the 
same  reason;*^ and  he  supposes  that  it  is  the 

flant,  or  reed,  growing  near  the  Nile,  which 
lassielquist  describes  as  having  numerous  nar- 
row leaves,  and  srowine  about  eleven  feet  hieh, 
of  the  leaves  m  which  the  Egyptians  mu^e 
ropes. 

The  word  ipo  is  called  by  Eben  Eura,  "  a  reed 
gTOwin?on  the  borders  of  the  river."  Bochait, 
Fuller,  Rivetus,  Ludolphus,  and  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  render  it  by  ytmeus^  earez,  or  alga  ; 
and  Celsius  thinks  it  Uie  fuau  or  alga,  **  sea 
weed."  Dr.  Geddes  says  there  is  little  doobt  of 
its  being  the  sedfe  called  sari,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  grows  on 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  almost  two  cubits.  This,  indeed, 
a^ees  very  well  with  Exod.  ii,  3,  6,  and  the 
tmcbM  of  arundinaceous  plants,  at  some  small 
distances  from  the  Red  Sea,  observed  by  Dr. 
Shaw ;  but  the  place  in  Jonah  seems  to  require 
some  submarine  plant. 

FLAX,  nnVB,  Exod.  ix,  31 ;  Lev.  xiii.  47, 
48, 68,  69 ;  Dent,  xxii,  II ;  Joshua  ii,  6 ;  Judj^. 
XV,  14;  Prov.  xxxi,  13;  Isaiah  xix,  9;  xlu, 
S;  xliii,  17;  Jer.  xiii,  1;  Ezek.  xl,  3;  xliv, 
17,18;  Hoseaii,6,9;  Xfyoy,  Matt,  xii,  90 ;  Rev. 
XV,  6;  a  plant  very  common,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description.  It  is  a  vegetable 
upon  which  the  industry  of  mankind  has  been 
exercised  with  the  greatest  success  and  utility. 
On  passing  a  field  of  it,  one  is  struck  with  as- 
tonishment when  he  considers  that  this  appa- 
rently insi^ificant  plant  may,  by  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  man,  be  made  to  aasume  an 
entirely  new  fonn  and  appearance,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  pleasure  and  health,  by  ^mishing  us 
with  agreeable  and  ornamental  apparel.  This 
word  Mr.  Parkhurst  thinks  is  derived  from  the 
verb  nvfi,  to  sirip,  because  the  substance  wikich 
we  term  JUtx  is  properly  the  bark  or  fibrona 
part  of  the  vegetable,  piUed  or  stripped  •flf  the 
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■Udks.  From  time  immemorial  Egypt  waa 
odebrated  for  the  production  or  manumcture  of 
flax.  Wrought  mto  garments,  it  constituted 
the  principal  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
priests  never  put  on  any  other  kind  of  clothing. 
The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  is  celebrated  in  all  an- 
cient authors,  and  its  superior  excellence  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  manu&c- 
ture  of  flax  is  still  carried  on  in  that  eountrVi 
and  many  writers  take  notice  of  iL  Rabbi 
Benjamin  Tudela  mentions  the  manufactory 
at  Damiata;  and  E^ont  and  Heyman  de- 
scribe the  article  as  being  of  a  beautinil  colour, 
and  so  finely  spun  that  the  threads  are  hardly 
discernible. 

FLEA,  rr\D.  1  Sam.  xxiv,  14 ;  xxvi,  90. 
The  LXX,  and  another  Ghreek  version  in  the 
Hsxapla^  render  it  <//6XX0r,  and  the  Vulgate  im- 
Ux.  It  seems,  sayv  Mr.  Paikhurst,  an  evident 
derivative  from  p^Dfree^  and  vp  to  Uap^  bawnd^ 
or  ikip^  on  account  of  its  agility  in  leaping  or 
■kipping.  The  flea  is  a  liule  wingless  insect, 
equally  contemptible  and  troublesome.  It  is 
thus  aescribed  by  an  Arabian  author :  "  A 
black,  nimble^  extenuated,  hunch-backed  ani- 
mal, which  being  sensible  when  any  one  looks 
on  it.  jumps  incessantly,  now  on  one  side,  now 
on  tne  otner,  till  it  ^ets  out  of  sight"  Davkl 
likens  himself  to  this  insect;  importing  that 
while  it  would  cost  Saul  much  pains  to  catch 
bin),  he  would  obtain  but  very  little  advantage 
from  it. 

FLESBL,  a  term  of  very  ambiguous  import  in 
the  Scriptures.  An  eminent  cntic  has  enume- 
rated no  less  than  six  different  meanings  which 
it  bears  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  for  which, 
he  affirms,  there  will  not  be  found  a  single  au- 
thority in  any  profane  writer :  1.  It  sometimes 
denotes  the  whole  body  considered  as  animated, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvi,  41,  '*  The  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak."  2.  It  sometimes  means 
a  human  being,  as  in  Lidce  iii,  6, "  All  flesh 
■hall  see  the  suvation  of  God."  3.  Sometimes 
a  person's  kindred  collectively  considered,  as 
in  Kom.  xi,  14,  "  If  by  any  means  I  may  pro- 
voke them  which  are  my  flesh."  4.  Sometimes 
any  thing  of  an  external  or  ceremonial  nature, 
aa  opposed  to  that  which  b  internal  and  moral, 
as  in  Gkd.  iii,  3, "  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit, 
are  ye  now  made  perfect  m  \&  flesh  V*  5.  The 
■ensitive-part  of  our  nature,  or  that  which  is 
the  seat  or  appetite,  as  in  3  Cor.  vii,  1 .  "  Let  ns 
deanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  or  the  fle^h 
and  spirit*,"  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pollutions  of  the  flesh  must  be  those  of  the 
appetites,  being  opposed  to  the  pollutions  of  the 

Sirit,  or  those  of  tne  passions.  6.  It  is  employ- 
to  denote  any  principle  of  vice  and  moral 
pravity  of  whatever  kind.  Thus  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  Gal.  v,  19-91,  are  numSered 
not  only  adultery,  fornication,  undeanness,  laa- 
eivionsness,  drunkenness,  and  revellings,  which 
all  nlate  to  criminal  indulgence  of  apj^ite,  but 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tions, wrath,  strife,  Mditions,  heresies,  envyinffs, 
and  murders,  which  are  manifestly  vices  of  a 
diflferent  kind,  and  partake  more  of  tne  diaboUeal 
aatnre  than  of  the  beastly. 
FLIES.    The  kinds  of  fliea  an  aioeedingly 


.,  some  with  two,  and  Bomewidi  feu 
wings.  They  abound  in  warm  and  moist  le 
gions,  as  in  Egypt,  Chaklea,  Palestine,  and  in 
uie  middle  regions  of  Africa:  and  during  the 
rainy  seasons  are  very  trouolesome.  In  the 
Hebrew  Smptures,  or  in  the  ancient  versioni^ 
are  seven  kinds  of  insects,  which  Bochart  dan 
es  amon^  iMUca^  or  flies.  These  are,  1.  sy 
Elxod.  viii,  90;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  46;  cv,  31.  whidi 
those  interpreters  who,  by  residing  on  the  qwt, 
have  had  tne  best  means  of  identifying,  have 
rendered  the  dog-fiy^  Kwlf^ina^  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  which  in  Abyssinia  is  called  the 
xtmb.  9.  aui,  9  Kings  i,  9,  3,  6, 16;  Eoeles. 
X,  1 ;  Isa.  vii,  18.  whether  this  denotes  abso- 
lutely a  distinct  species  of  fly,  or  swanns  of  sD 
sorts,  may  be  diflicuU  to  determine.  3.  rrop 
Judges  XIV,  18 ;  Psa.  cxviii,  19,  rendered  hte, 
4.  npns,  tf^ii^,  E^Lodus  xxiii,  98  ;  Joshua  xxiv, 
19;  Deut  vii,  90,  hornet,  5.  o^a-tt,  tiwrm^ 
Eaek.  ii.  6*.  Hosea  iv.  16.  6.  pa,  nSrtu^,  Matt 
xxiii,  94,  Me  gnat.  7.  o^,  onifti^  Exod.  viu, 
16;  Psa.  cv,  31,  lice. 

9.  M.  Sonnini,  speaking  of  Elgypt,  says,  "Of 
insects  there  the  most  troublesome  are  the  flies. 
Both  man  and  beast  are  cruelly  tormented  with 
them.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obsunate 
rapacity  when  they  wish  to  fix  upon  some  part 
of^the  body.  It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them  away : 
they  return  again  in  the  sdf-same  moment ;  ana 
their  perseverance  wearies  out  the  most  patient 

Sirit.  They  like  to  fasten  themselves  m  pre 
renoe  on  the  comers  of  the  eye,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid ;  tender  parts,  toward  which 
a  gentle  moisture  attracta  them."  The  Egyp- 
tians paid  a  superstitious  worship  to  several 
sorts  of  flies  and  insects.  If-then,  such  was  the 
superstitious  homage  of  this  peiople,  nothing 
could  be  more  determinate  than  tne  judgment 
bnmght  upon  them  by  Moses.  Tney  wen 
punislued  by  the  very  things  they  revered;  and 
though  they  boasted  of  spdls  aiid  channs,  yet 
they  could  not  ward  off  the  evil. 

3.  "  The  word  zimb,''  says  Bruce, "  is  Arabic, 
and  signifies  the  fiy  in  general.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  is  content  with  calline  it  simi ' 
xelmo^  which  has  the  same  general  sii 
tion.  The  Ethiopic  version  <Sjls  it  tm 
wfiich  is  Uie  true  name  of  thia  particular  fly  in 
Geez.  It  is  in  size  very  little  larger  than  a 
bee^  of  a  thicker  proportion;  and  its  ^nncs, 
which  are  broader,  are-  placed  separate  liie 
those  of  a  fly.  Its  head  islarge;  the  u|^)er  jav 
or  lip  is  shup,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  j  the  lower  law  has  two  of  these  haire: 
SAQ  this  pencil  of  hairs,  joined  together,  makee 
a  resistance  to  the  finger,  nouiy  equal  to  a 
strong  bristle  of  a  hog.  Its  legs  are  serrated 
on  the  inside,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
brown  hair,  or  down.  It  has  no  sting,  thoogh 
it  iqipears  to  be  of  the  bee  kind.  As  soon  as 
this  winged  assassin  appears,  and  its  buzzing 
is  heard,  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  nm 
wildly  about  the  plain  till  they  die.  worn  oat 
with  aflfn^j  fetigue,  and  pain.  Tne  inhabit- 
ants of  Mdinda  down  to  Cape  Gkrdefen,  to 
Saba,  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Red  SeiL  are 
obliged  to  put  themadvas  in  motion,  aad  i» 
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iBOfetothe  iwUMnd  in  the  be^nniag  of  the 
nuB^  Kaaon.  This  ie  not  a  partial  emigration ; 
the  mlmbitanfai  of  all  the  countries,  £rom  the 
mmintaiiMi  of  Abjrtsinia  northward,  to  the  oon- 
ibeoee  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  are,  onee  in 
a  year,  obliged  to  ehange  their  abode,  and  seek 
prouctioD  in  the  sands  of  Beja,  till  the  danger 
of  the  JDsect  is  OTer.  The  elephant  and  the 
rfaiooeeriM,  which  by  reason  of  their  enormous 
balk,  and  the  mat  quantity  of  food  and  water 
tbej  daily  need,  cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry 
places,  are  obliged,  in  order  to  resist  the  zimb, 
to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire,  which, 
wben  dry,  eoats  them  over  like  armour.  It 
was  no  triAing  judgment,  then,  with  which 
the  prophet  threateni^  the  refractory  Israelites: 
"  The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 
the  bee  tmit  is  in  the  land  of  Assyna,"  Isaiah 
rii,  18.  If  the  prediction  be  understood  in  the 
literal  sense,  it  represents  the  asirtt  or  cincit^ 
e&E,  as  the  armies  of  JehoTah,  summoned  by 
him  to  battle  against  his  offending  people ;  or, 
if  it  be  taken  metaphorically,  which  is  perhaps 
the  proper  way  of  expounmng  it,  the  prophet 
eompares  the  numerous  and  destructive  armies 
of  Babylon  to  the  countless  swarms  of  these 
fiiea,  whose  distant  hum  is  said  to  strike  the 
qoadropeds  with  consternation,  and  whose  bite 
inflicts,  on  man  and  beast,  a  tonnent  almost 
issapportable.  How  intolerable  a  plague  of 
fies  can  proTC,  is  evident  from  the  foct,  that 
vhole  distncu  have  been  laid  waste  by  them. 
Such  was  the  (ate  of  Mjruns  in  Ionia,  and  of 
Alaraae.  The  inhabitants  were  forced  to  quit 
theae  cities,  not  being  able  to  stand  against  the 
fies  aod  gnats  with  which  they  were  pestered. 
Trajan  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  city 
m  Arabia,  before  which  he  had  lat  down,  be- 
ujl driven  away  by  the  swarms  of  these  insects. 
Hence  different  people  had  deities  whose  bffice 
itvru  to  defend  them  aeainst  flies.  Amone 
these  may  be  reckoned  Baalzebub,  the  fly-god 
of  Ekron :  Hercules  wiusearum  abactor^  "  Her- 
coks,  the  expeller  of  flies ;"  and  hence  Jupiter 
Iiad  the  titles  of  4W/ivi»f,  ftvtaypot,  ^^xdxop^t,  be- 
caoae  he  was  supposed  to  ej^  flies,  axid  espe- 
cially to  clear  his  temples  of  these  insects. 

1  Solomon  observes,  "  Dead  flies  cause  the 

apothecary's  ointment  to  stink,'*  Ecdes.  z,  1. 

''A  fiut   well    known,"    lays    Scheuchzer ; 

"  vherefore  apothecaries  take  care  to  prevent 

^  from  coming  to  their  syrups  and  other 

^snneotable  preparations.    For  in  all  insects 

(^  ia  an  acnd  Tolatile  salt,  which,  mixed 

vith  iveet  or  even  alkaline  substances,  excites 

^^  to  a  brisk  intestine  motion,  disposes  them 

U)  fomentation,  and  to  putrescence  itself;  by 

vhich  the  more  volatile  principles  fly  off,  leav- 

uif  the  grosser  behind  :  at  the  same  time,  the 

t«Ac  and  odour  are  chanced,  the  agreeable  to 

toj  the  sweet  to  insipid/'    This  verse  is  an 

iBoitration,  by  n  very  appropriate  similitude^ 

^  the  concluding  assertion  m  the  preceding 

^p(cr,  that    "one  sinner  destroveth   much 

t^/*  as  one  dead  flv  spoils  a  whole  vessel  of 

l*BQou  ointment,  wnicn,  in  eastern  countries, 

*^  flcttsidered  as  very  raluable,  3  Kings  xx, 

u.    Th)  spplication  of  this  proverbial  ex- 


pression to  a  person's  good  name,  which  is 
elsewhere  compared  to  sweet  ointment,  Eccles. 
vii,  1 ;  Cant  i,  3,  is  remariiably  significant. 
As  a  fly,  though  a  diminutive  creature,  can 
taint  and  corrupt  much  precious  perfume  ;  so 
a  small  mixture  of  folly  and  indiscretion  will 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  one  who,  in  other 
respects,  is  very  wise  and  honourable ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  of  the  malignity  and 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  who  are  disposed  ra- 
th^ to  censure  one  error,  than  to  commend 
manv  excellencies,  and  finom  whose  minds  one 
small  miscarriage  is  sufllcient  to  blot  out  the 
memory  of  aU  other  deserts.  It  concerns  us, 
therefore,  to  conduct  ourselves  unblamablv, 
that  we  may  not  by  the  least  oversight  or  folly 
blemish  our  profession,  or  cause  it  to  be  offen- 
sive to  others. 

FLOCK.    See  Sbxphud. 

FLOOR,  for  threshing  com,  or  threshing 
floor,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
This  was  a  place  in  the  open  air,  in  which 
com  was  threshed,  by  means  of  a  cart  or  sledge, 
or  some  other  instrument  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  threshing  floors  amon^f  the  Jews  were 
only,  as  they  are  to  this  dav  m  the  east,  round 
level  plats  of  ground  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  com  was  trodden  out  bv  oxen.  Thus 
Gideon's  floor  appears  to  have  been  in  the  open 
air.  Judges  vi,  a7;  and  also  that  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite,  3  Sam.  xxiv,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  a  proper  place  for  erectin^^  an 
altar,  and  offering  sacrifices.  In  Hosea  xui,  3, 
we  read  of  the  cha^  which  is  driven  by  the 
whiriwind  irom  the  floor.  This  circumstance 
of  the  threshing  floor's  being  exposed  to  the 
agitation  of  the  wind  seems  to  be  the  principal 
reason  of  its  Hebrew  name.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  a  threshing  floor,  which  is  rendered 
in  our  textual  translation,  "  a  void  place," 
might  well  be  netMr  the  entrance  of  the  ^ate  of 
Samaria,  and  a  proper  situation  in  which  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  might  hear  the  pro- 
pheu,  1  Bangs  xxii,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9.  An 
instrument  sometimes  used  in  Palestine  and 
the  east,  to  force  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  and 
braise  the  stiaw,  was  a  heavy  kind  of  sledge 
made  of  thick  boards,  and  furnished  beneath 
with  teeth  of  stone  or  iron,  Isa.  xli,  15.  The 
sheaves  being  laid  in  order,  the  sledee  was 
drawn  over  the  straw  by  oxen,  and  at  the  same 
time  threshed  out  the  com,  and  cut  or  broke 
the  straw  into  a  kind  of  chaff.  An  instrument 
in  the  east  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  sledge  is  alluded  to  in  3  Sam.  xii,  31 ; 
Isa.  xxviii,  37;  xli,  15;  Amos  i,  3.  Dr.  Lowth, 
in  his  notes  on  Isaiah  xxviii,  Sr7,  38,  observes, 
that  four  methods  of  threshin^f  are  mentioned 
in  tlus  passage,  by  different  mstruments,  the 
flail,  the  drae,  the  wain,  and  the  treading  of 
the  cattle.  The  staff,  or  flail,  was  used  for  the 
injlrmiora  semina,  the  grain  that  was  too  tender 
to  be  treated  in  the  other  methods.  The  drag 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  frame  of  strong  planks, 
made  rough  at  the  bottom  with  hard  stones  or 
iron ;  it  was  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  over  the 
com  sheaves  oif  the  floor,  the  driver  sitting 
upon  it.  The  wain  was  nearly  similar  to  this 
instnuneuti  but  had  wheels  with  iron  teeth,  or 
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edges  like  a  saw.  The  Uct  method  is  well 
known  from  the  law  of  Moses,  which  forbids 
the  ox  to  be  muzzled  when  he  tresdeth  out  the 
com.  Niebuhr,  in  his  TraTcls,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  machine  which  the 
people  of  Egypt  use  at  this  day  for  threshing 
out  their  com :  **  This  machine,"  says  he,  *'  is 
called  naurid^.  It  has  three  rollers  which 
turn  on  their  axles  ;  and  each  of  them  is  fur- 
nished with  some  irons  round  and  flat.  At  the 
beginning  of  June,  Mr.  Forskall  and  I  several 
times  saw,  in  the  environs  of  Dsjise,  how  com 
was  threshed  in  Egypt.  Every  peasant  chose 
for  himself,  in  the  opSsn  field,  a  smooth  plat  of 
ground  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, mther  was  broufiiht  on  camels  or 
asses  the  com  in  sheaves,  of  which  was  formed 
a  ring  of  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  two  high. 
Two  oxen  were  made  to  draw  over  it  again  and 
again  the  sledge,  traineau^  above  mentioned ; 
and  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  convenience 
to  the  driver  ;  for  he  was  seated  in  a  chair  fixed 
on  the  sledge.  Two  such  parcels  or  layers  of 
com  are  threshed  out  in  a  Jay,  and  they  move 
each  of  them  as  many  as  eight  times,  with  a 
wooden  fork  of  five  prones,  which  they  call 
meddre.  Afterward  they  tnrow  the  straw  into 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  where  it  forms  a  heap, 
which  grows  biffger  and  bigger.  When  the  first 
layer  is  threshed  they  replace  the  straw  in  the 
ring,  and  thresh  it  as  before.  Thus  the  straw 
becomes  every  time  smaller,  till  at  last  it  re- 
sembles chopped  straw.  After  this,  with  the 
fork  just  described,  they  cast  the  whole  some 
yards  from  thence,  and  against  the  wind; 
which  driving  back  the  straw,  the  com  and 
the  ears  not  threshed  out  fall  apart  from  it, 
and  make  another  heap.  A  man  collects  the 
clods  of  dirt,  and  other  unpurities  to  which  any 
com  adheres,  and  throws  them  into  a  sieve. 
They  afterward  place  in  a  ring  the  heaps,  in 
which  a  good  many  entire  ears  are  still  found, 
and  drive  over  them  for  four  or  five  hours  to- 
gether ten  couple  of  oxen  joined  two  and  two, 
till  by  ijibsolute  tramplins  the^  have  separated 
the  grains,  which  they  throw  into  the  air  with 
a  shovel  to  cleanse  them." 

FO,  or  FUH,  as  the  Chinese  now  call  him, 
was  an  Indian  prince,  who  was  made  a  gOd  at 
thirty  years  of  a|e,  and  died  at  seventy-five. 
His  worshippers  form  one  of  the  three  great 
secu  of  China,  and  it  is  said  to  be  for  the  most 
numerous.  The  worship  of  this  idol,  they  pro- 
tend^ was  observed  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  introduced  from  India 
into  China  within  the  first  century  after.  Many 
temples  are  reared  to  this  deity,  some  of  whicn 
are  magnificent ;  and  a  number  of  bonzes,  or 
priests,  are  consecrated  to  his  service.  He  is 
represented  shining  in  light,  with  his  hands 
hid  under  his  rob^,  to  show  that  he  does  all 
things  invisibly.  The  doctors  of  this  sect,  like 
those  of  E^ypt,  Greece,  and  India,  teach  a 
double  doctrine ;  the  one  public,  the  other  pri- 
vate. According  to  the  former,  they  say,  all 
the  good  are  recompensed,  and  the  wicked 
punished,  in  places  destinJI  for  each.  They 
enjoin  all  works  of  charity  ;  and  forbid  cheat- 
ing, impurity,  murder,  arid  even  the  taking  of 


life  from  any  creature  whativer.  For  thfsf 
believe  that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  tiani- 
miffrate  into  irrational  creatures;  either  into 
sudi  as  they  Uked  best^  or  resembled  most  in 
their  behaviour  ;  for  which  reason  they  never 
kill  any  such  animals;  but,  while  they  lite, 
feed  than  well,  and  when  they  die  bury  them 
witii  respect.  As  they  build  temples  fixr  Foh, 
which  are  filled  with  nnaees,  so  also  monaate' 
ries  for  his  priests,  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance, as  the  most  effectuafmeans  to  partake 
of  thar  prayers.  These  priests  pretend  to 
know  into  what  bodies  the  dead  axe  Uaiismi- 
grated ;  and  seldom  fail  of  repreeentuiF  their 
case  to  the  surviving  friends  as  miser^)b,  or 
uncomfortable;  that  they  may  extort  money 
ftom  them  to  procure  for  the  deceased  a  pu- 
sage  into  a  beiter  state,  or  prBV  them  out  of 
purgatory,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  system. 

The  interior  doctrine  of  thiit  sect,  which  is 
kept  secret  from  the  common  people,  teaches 
a  philosophical  atheism,  which  admits  neither 
rewards  nor  punishments  after  death ;  and  b^ 
lieves  not  in  a  providence,  or  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  acknowledges  no  other  Qod  than 
the  Toidf  or  nothing ;  and  which  makes  the 
supreme  happiness  of  mankind  to  consist  in  a 
totd  inaction,  an  entire  insensibility,  and  a 
perfect  quietude.  Fuh^  though  the  idol  of  the 
common  people,  is  considered  as  a  foreign  deity 
in  China,  imported  by  the  Boudhists  from  India : 
great  effects  are,  however,  attached  to  the  per- 
petual reiteration  of  his  name,  and  even  to 
meditation  upon  it.  It  is  suppo^  to  render 
fate  favourable,  and  life  secure;  to  prevent 
migration  into  the  bodies  of  inferior  animals; 
and,  in  fine,  to  secure  a  place  in  the  paradise 
of  Fuh,  whose  land  is  yellow  gold^  whose 
towers  are  composed  of  gems,  the  bridges  of 
pearls,  &c. 

FOOL,  FOLLY,  or  FOOLISHNESS.  The 
term  fool  is  to  be  understood  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  its  plain,  literal  meaning,  as  denot- 
ing a  person  void  of  understanding  ;  but  it  is 
often  used  figuratively,  Psalm  xxxviii,  5 ;  Ixix, 
6.  "The  fool,"  that  is,  the  impious  sinner, 
"  hath  said  in  his  heait.  There  is  no  God," 
Psalm  xiv,  1.  "  I  have  sinned  :  do  away  the 
iniquity  of  thy  servant ;  for  I  have  done  very 
foolishly,"  1  Chron.  xxi,  8.  "  Fools  make  a 
mock  at  sin,"  Prov.  xiv,  9.  See  also  the  lan- 
guage of  Tamar  to  her  brother  Amnon  :  "  Do 
not  this  folly  ;  for  whither  shall  I  cause  roy 
shame  to  eo  1  And  as  for  thee,  thou  sbalt  be 
as  one  of  the  fools  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xiii.  13: 
that  is,  Thou  wilt  be  accounted  a  very  wicked 
person.  Our  Lord  seems  to  have  used  the 
term  in  a  sense  somewhat  peculiar  in  Mat- 
thew V,  93 :  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire."  But  the  whole  verse  shows  the  mean- 
ing to  be,  that  when  any  one  of  his  professed 
disciples  indulges  a  temper  and  disposiiioD 
of  mind  contrary  to  chanty,  or  that  peculUj 
love  which  the  brethren  of  Christ  arc  bound 
by  his  law  to  have  toward  each  other,  John 
xiii,  34,  not  only  showing  anger  again*  an- 
other without  a  cause,  but  also  treating  him 
with  contemptuous  language,  anrf  that  wilb 
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mriiriwii  intent,  he  shall  be   in   danger  of 

eienul  destniction. 
FOOT.  Anciently  it  was  customary  to  wash 

the  ftti  of  strangers  coining  off  a  journey, 

because  generally  they  travelled  barefoot,  or 
vore  sandals  only,  which  did  not  secure  tnem 
&Dm  dust  or  dirt.  Jesus  Christ  washed  the 
feet  of  his  Apostles,  and  thereby  taught  them  to 
perform  the  humblest  senrices  for  one  another. 
Feel,  in  the  sacred  writers,  often  mean  indi- 
fistions,  affections,  propensities,  actions,  mo- 
tioBs :  "  Guide  my  feet  m  thy  paths."  '*  Keep 
thy  feet  at  a  distance  from  cyiI."  "  The  feet 
of  ihe  debauched  woman  go  down  to  death." 
"  Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me." 
To  be  at  any  one's  feet,  signifies  obeying  him, 
Hsieaing  to  his  instruaions  and  commands. 
Mo9M  says  that  "  the  Lend  loved  his  people; 
all  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand :  and  they  sat 
dovn  at  his  feet,"  Deut.  zzxiii,  3.  St.  Paul 
vai  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Mary 
sat  at  our  Saviour's  leet,  and  heard  his  word, 
Lubz,39. 

It  is  said  that  the  land  of  Canaan  is  not  like 
E^'pt,  "  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
vateredst  it  with  thy  foot^"  Deut.  xi,  10.  Pales- 
tine is  a  country  which  has  rains,  plentiful 
devs,  springs,  rivulets,  brooks,  &c,  that  supply 
the  €4fth  with  the  moisture  necessary  to  its 
Iraitfuiness.  On  the  contrary,  Elgypt  has  no 
liver  except  the  Nile:  there  it  seldora  rains, 
iod  the  lands  which  are  not  within  reach  of 
ihe  iDoodation  continue  parched  and  barren. 
To  sopply  this  want,  ditches  are  dug  from  the 
hm,  and  water  is  distributed  throughout  the 
sereral  villages  and  cantons:  there  are  great 
Aruggles  who  shall  first  obtain  it ;  and,  in  this 
%ute,  they  finequently  come  to  blows.  Not- 
viihsianding  th(»e  precautions,  many  place# 
bare  no  water ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
&ose  places  which  are  nearest  the  Nile  require 
to  be  vatered  again  by  means  of  art  and  labour. 
This  \ras  formerly  done  by  the  help  of  ma- 
diiaes,  one  of  which  is  thus  described  oy  Philo : 
It  is  a  wheel  which  a  man  turns  by  the  motion 
of  his  (set,  by  aaeendinff  successively  the  seve- 
^  steps  that  are  within  it  This  is  what 
Moses  means  in  this  place  by  sayine,  that  in 
^eypi,  they  water  the  earth  witn  their  (eet. 
Tof  water  is  thus  conveyed  to  cisterns ;  and, 
vfaen  (he  gardens  want  refreshment,  water  is 
cofidoeied  by  trenches  to  the  beds  in  little  rills, 
which  are  stopped  by  the  jfbot,  and  turned  at 
Pic^sore  into  d&tterent  directions. 

«•  To  be  under  any  one's  feet,  to  be  a  foot- 
■^  to  him,  signifies  the  subjection  of  a  sub- 

?3  U>  his  soyereign,  of  a  slave  to  his  master. 
0  lick  the  dtist  of  one's  feet,  is  an  abject 
"'^o&nr  of  doing^  homage.  In  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd's 
^^^ttnnt  of  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Candy, 
0iC«jlofl,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  singu- 
1^  illustraies  this,  and  shows  the  adulation 
<w  obsequious  reverence  with  which  an  east- 
fffl  monarch  is  approached.  Describing  his 
'B^udion  to  the  king,  he  says,  "  The  removal 
^^  cartain  was  the  signal  of  our  obeisances. 
2^0^  by  stipulation,  was  to  be  only  kneeling. 
My  companions  immediately  began  the  per- 
""^Knee  of  theirs,  which  were  in  the  most 
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perfect  degree  of  eastern  humiliation.  They 
almost  literally  licked  the  dust;  prostrating 
themselves  with  their  faces  almost  close  to  the 
stone  floor,  and  throwing  out  their  arms  and 
ItgB'f  then,  rising  on  their  knees,  they  repeat- 
ed, in  a  very  loud  voice,  a  certain  form  of 
words  of  the  most  extravagant  meanings  that 
can  be  conceived,  that  the  head  of  the  king  of 
kines  might  reach  beyond  the  sun:  that  he 
mi^t  live  a  thousand  years,"  dtc.  I^akedness 
of  feet  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  Grod  says  to 
Ezekiel,  "Make  no  mourning  for  the  aead, 
and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet."  &c.  It 
was  also  a  mark  of  respect :  "  Fui  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  noly  ground,"  Exodus  iii,  G.  The 
rabbins  say  that  Uie  priests  went  barefoot  in  the 
temple.  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  fjot  from  the 
Sabbath,  from  doins  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy 
day,"  Isaiah  Iviii,  1^;  if  thou  forbear  walking 
and  travelling  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  do  not 
then  thine  own  will.  We  know  that  journeys 
were  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Matt 
xxiv,  90 ;  Acts  i,  13.  Slissing  the  feet  was 
often  practised  as  a  mark  of  affection  and  re- 
verence. 

FORNICATION,  whoredom,  or  the  act  of 
incontinency  between  single  persons;  for  if 
either  of  the  parties  be  married,  the  sin  is 
adultery. 

FOREHEAD,  mrk  an  tJie,  Ezekiel  ix,  4. 
Mr.  Maurice,  speaking  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Hindoos,  says,  Before  they  can  enter  the 
great  pagoda,  an  indispensable  ceremony  takes 
place,  which  can  only  be  performed  by  the  hand 
of  a  brahmin;  and  that  is,  the  impression  of 
their  foreheads  with  the  tiluk^  or  mark  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  they  may  belong  either  to 
the  sect  of  Veeshnu,  or  Seeva.  If  the  temple 
be  that  of  Veeshnu,  their  foreheads  are  mark- 
ed with  a  louj^itudinal  line,  and  the  colour 
used  is  vermilion.  If  it  be  the  temple  of 
Seeva,  they  are  marked  with  a  parallel  line, 
and  the  colour  used  is  turmeric,  or  saffron. 
But  these  two  grand  sects  beinff  a^ain  subdi- 
vided into  numerous  classes,  bo3i  the  size  and 
the  shape  of  the  Hluk  are  varied,  in  proportion 
to  their  superior  or  inferior  rank.  In  regard  to 
the  tilukf  1  must  observe,  that  it  was  a  custom 
of  very  ancient  date  in  Asia  to  mark  their 
servants  in  the  forehead.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
these  words  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Almighty 
commands  his  angels  to  "  go  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  men  who  si^^h  for  the  abominations  com- 
mitted in  the  midst  thereof"  The  same  idea 
occurs  also  in  Rev.  vii,  3.  The  divers  sects  of 
the  Hindoos  have  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
sect,  by  which  they  are  Known,  on  the  fore- 
head, of  powdered  sandal  wood,  or  of  the  slime 
of  the  Ganges.  The  mark  of  the  Wischnites 
consists  of  two  nearly  oval  lines  down  the 
nose,  which  runs  from  two  straight  lines  on 
the  forehead.  The  mark  of  the  £hivites  con- 
sists of  two  curved  lines,  like  a  half  moon  with 
a  point  on  the  nose.  It  is  made  either  with 
the  dime  of  the  Ganges,  with  sandal  wood,  or 
the  ashes  of  cow  dung. 

FOUNT  AIN  is  properly  the  sourco  ori^ringki 
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head  of  waten.  There  were  seyeral  cel^ntted 
^untains  in  Judea,  such  as  that  of  Rogel. 
of  Gihon,  of  Siloam,  of  Nazareth,  &c;  and 
allusioni  to  them  are  often  to  be  met  with  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Dr.  Chan- 
dler, in  his  trayds  in  Asia  Minor,  says,  "  The 
reader,'  as  we  proceed,  will  find  fre<iuent  men- 
tion of  foimtains.  Their  nimib6r  is  owinjr  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  climate.  The 
soil,  parched  and  thirsty,  demands  moisture  to 
aid  vegetation;  and  a  cloudless  sun,  which 
inflames  the  air,  requires  for  the  people  the  ver- 
dure, with  shade  imd  air,  its  agreeable  attend- 
ants. Hence  fountains  are  met  with,  not  only 
in  the  towns  and  villa^,  but  in  the  fields  and 
l^ardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  of 
3ie  beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains.  Many  of 
them  are  the  useful  donations  of  humane  per- 
sons while  living,  or  have  been  bequeathed  as 
legacies  on  their  decease."  As  fountains  of 
water  were  so  extremely  valuable  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  eastern  countries,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  inspired  writers  so  fre- 
quently allude  to  them,  and  thence  deduce  some 
of  their  most  beautiful  and  striking  similitudes, 
when  they  would  set  forth  the  clK)icest  spirit- 
ual blcssinss.  Thus  Jeremiah  calls  the  blessed 
Ood,  "  the  fountain  of  living  waters,"  Jer.  ii,  13. 
As  those  springs  or  fountains  of  water  are  the 
most  valuable  and  highly  prized  which  never 
intermit  or  cease  to  flow,  but  are  always  send- 
ing ibrth  their  streams;  such  is  Jehovah  to 
his  people :  he  is  a  perennial  source  of  felicity. 
Zecnanah,  pointing  in  his  days  to  the  atone- 
ment which  was  to  be  made  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
describes  it  as  a  fountain  that  was  to  be  open- 
ed in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  mi^ht 
wash  away  all  their  impurities :  "  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
for  sin  andforundeanness,"  Zech.  ziii,  1.  Joel 
predicted  the  salvation  which  was  to  come  out 
of  Zion,  under  the  beautiful  figure  of  '*  a  fount- 
ain which  should  come  forth  out  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  water  the  plain  of  Shittim," 
Joel  iii,  18.  The  Psalmist,  expatiating  on  the 
excdlency  of  the  loving-kindness  of  Qodf  not 
only  as  affording  a  ground  of  hope  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  but  also  as  the  source  of  consola- 
tion and  happiness,  adds,  "Thou  shalt  make 
them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures ;  for 
with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  Psalm  xxxvi, 
7-9.  In  short,  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly 
state  is  shadowed  forth  under  this  beautiful 
figure ;  for  as  "in  the  divine  presence  there  is 
-  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  Gkxl's  right  hand,  plea- 
sures for  evermore,"  Psalm  xvi,  11 ;  so  it  is 
said  of  those  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation, 
that  "  the  Lamb  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
water,  and  Ood  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyea,"  R«v.  vii,  17. 

POX/Jpr,  Jud^  xv,  4;  Nehemiah  iv,  3; 

zi,  S7;  Psahn  Ixiu,  10;  Cant,  ti,  15;  Lam.  v, 

llj  Ecek.  xiii.  4;  Matt,  viii,  90;  Luke  ix,  58; 

liii,  8S.    Panhurst  observes  that  this  is  the 

'  aame  of  an  animal,  probably  so  called  from  its 

» iMiiuivkig,  or  making  holes  in  the  earth  to 


hide  hhnself  or  dwdl  in.  The  LXX  raider  i 
by  d^tamiL  the  Vulgate,  vulpes^  and  our  EngUA 
version,  fox.  It  is  recorded,  in  Judges  xv,  4^ 
5,  that  "  Samson  went  and  caught  uiree  hun- 
dred foxes,  and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  taL 
to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  be* 
tween  two  tails;  and  when  he  had  set  tha 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  staad- 
ing  com  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both 
the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  com,  with 
the  vineyards  and  olives."  Dr.  Shaw  thiski 
jackals  to  be  the  animals  here  intended ;  observ- 
ing, that  "  as  these  are  creatures  by  iir  the 
most  common  and  familiar,  as  wdl  as  the  most 
numerous  of  an^  in  the  eastern  countries,  we 
may  well  perceive  the  great  possibility  there 
was  for  Samson  to  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken, 
three  hundred  of  them.  The  fox,  properly  lo 
called,"  he  adds,  "  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
neither  is  it  gregarious."  So  Has^quist  re- 
marks: "Jackals  are  found  in  great  numben 
about  Gkiza ;  and,  fit>m  thdr  gregarious  naivn. 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  Samson  shoak) 
have  caught  three  hundred  of  Uiem,  than  of 
the  solitary  ouadruped,  the  fox." 

2.  At  the  feast  or  Ceres,  the  fi;odde8s  of  com, 
celebrated  annually  at  Rome  &mt  the  middk 
of  April,  there  was  the  observance  of  this  cus- 
tom, to  fix  burning  torches  to  the  tails  of  t 
number  of  foxes,  and  to  let  them  run  through 
the  circus  till  they  were  burnt  to  death.  Thu 
was  done  in  revenge  upon  that  species  of  ani- 
mals, for  having  once  burnt  up  the  fidds  of 
com.  The  reason,  indeed,  assigned  by  Grid, 
is  too  frivolous  an  origin  for  so  solemn  a  rite: 
and  the  time  of  its  cdwration,  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  it  seems,  was  not  harvest  time,  when 
the  fields  were  covered  with  com,  vtstiUs  mey 
%ibus  agrosi  for  the  middle  of  April  was  seed 
time  in  Italy,  as  appears  from  Virgil's  Qtat- 
gics.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  this  rite  mmt 
nave  token  its  rise  from  some  other  event  than 
that  by  which  Ovid  accounted  for  it;  and  Sam- 
son's foxes  are  a  probable  origin  of  it.  The 
time  agrees  exactly,  as  may  be  collected  from 
several  passages  of  Scripture.  For  instance* 
from  the  book  of  Exodus  we  leam,  that  before 
the  passover,  that  is,  before  the  fourterath  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  or  March,  bariey  in  Egypt 
was  in  the  ear,  Exod.  xii,  18;  xiii,  4.  Ami  in 
chapter  ix,  31,  32,  it  is  said,  that  the  wheat 
at  that  time  was  not  grown  up.  Barley 
harvest,  then,  in  Egypt,  and  so  in  the  comi- 
try  of  tne  Philistines,  which  bordered  upon  it, 
must  have  fallen  about  the  middle  of  Mareh. 
Wheat  harvest,  according  to  Pliny,  was  a 
month  later :  **  /»  Egypto  hordeum  saU  a 
saiu  mense,  frwmtrUa  septimo  me^tifOMr."  [In 
Egypi  barley  is  reaped  in  the  sixth  month  from 
the  time  of  its  being  sown,  wheat  in  the 
seventh.]  Therefore  wheat  harvest  happened 
about  the  middle  of  April ;  the  very  tune  in 
which  the  burning  of  foxes  was  observed  at 
Rome.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  borrow- 
ed many  of  tlieir  rites  and  ceremonies,  both 
serious  and  ludicrous,  from  foreifli  nations; 
and  Egym  and  Phenicia  furnished  them  with 
more  perhi^  than  any  other  cooatry.  Froa 
one  or  these  the  Romans  might  either  rsooft 
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ikiirite  immndiiitely,  or  thioagh  tlw  hands  of 
dnmapUwura,  tlie  CarthaeiniaiiB,  who  were 
a  eohay  of  Phentcians ;  and  lo  its  tnie  oiigin 
WMj  be  leferrad  back  to  the  atoiy  which  we 
huft  been  considering. 

Boehart  has  made  it  probable  that  the  B«^ 
noken  of  in  Isaiah  xiii,  22;  xxxivi  14;  and 
Jer.  1,  39,  rendered  by  our  translators  "  the 
oesats  of  the  islands,  an  appellation  Yery 
Ttgue  and  indeterminate,  taejadtals;  and  that 
the  8ms  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  beni  am  of  the 
Arabians  are  the  same  animal ;  and  though  he 
takes  that  to  have   been  their  specific  nsme, 

Jet  be  thinks,  that,  from  their  great  resem- 
lance  u>  a  fox,  they  might  be  comprehended 
'under  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  fox,  sktuU  ;  which 
\t  indeed  almost  the  same  with  tcituial  tciugal^ 
the  Persian  names  of  the  jackaL  Scaliger  and 
Olearins,  quoted  by  Boehart,  expressly  call  the 
jackal  a  fox ;  and  Mr.  Sandys  spealu  of  it  in 
the  ume  mannrr :  **  The  jackals,  in  my  opin- 
ioQ,  are  no  other  than  foxes,  whereof  an  infi- 
nite  number,"  dec  Hasselquist  calls  it  the  little 
eastern  fox ;  and  Kismpfer  sa3r8  that  it  might 
Dot  be  in^ifoperly  called  the  wolf-fox.  It  is 
tkeiefine  very  conceivable  that  the  ancients 
migbt  eomprehend  this  animal  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  fox. 

3.  To  eive  an  idea  of  his  own  extreme 
poverty,  the  Lord  Jesus  says,  Luke  ix,  58, 
"  Foxes  have  boles,  and  birds  of  the  air  have 
Data;  bat  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  whore  to 
iay  his  head."  And  he  calls  Herod,  the  te- 
trarch  of  G^ilee,  a  fox,  Luke  xiii,  33;  thereby 
sismfying  his  craft,  and  the  refinements  of  his 
pMicy.  In  illustration  of  the  pertinency  of 
this  allosion,  we  may  quote  a  remark  of  Bus- 
beqaitts:  "  I  heard  a  mighty  noise,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  men  who  jeered  and  mocked  us.  I 
ukcd  what  was  the  matter ;  and  was  answer- 
ed, '  Only  the  bowlings  of  certain  beasts  which 
the  Turks  call,  eiagals^  or  jackals.*  The^  are 
&  ant  of  wolves,  somewhat  bigger  than  foxes, 
^  less  than  common  wolves,  yet  as  greedy 
uid  devouring.  They  go  in  flocks,  and  seklom 
hurt  man  or  beast ;  but  get  their  food  more  by 
^fi  and  stealth  than  by  open  force.  Thenoe 
itis  tbat  the  Turks  call  subtle  and  craiiy  per- 
ama  by  the  metaphorical  name  of  ciagals" 

FRANKINCENSE,  ru-oS,  Exod.  xxx,  34, 
Ac^X^Mf,  Matt,  ii,  11;  Rev.  xviii,  13,  a  dry, 
Rstnooa  substance,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
«  !^ng  fragrant  smell,  and  bitter,  acrid  taste. 
'^  tree  which  produces  it  is  not  Imown. 
I^^oacotides  mentions  it  as  procured  from  India. 
^Hiatia  here  cadled  the  pure  frankineense  is, 
^doobt,  the  same  with  the  vuueula  ikura  of 
Virgil,  and  signifies  what  is  first  obtained  fitom 
oeiree. 

FRIEND  is  taken  for  one  whom  we  love 
>&d  esteem  above  others,  to  whom  we  impart 
ov  minds  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and 
^  from  a  confidence  of  his  integrity  and 
SBod  will  toward  as :  thus  Jonathan  aind  David 
^fVBmutoiQy  friends.  Solomon,  in  his  book 
2>  noierbs,  gives  the  qualities  of  a  tnie  frieod. 

A.  frkad  loveth  at  all  times :"  not  onlv  in 
F'^ienty.  but  also  in  adversity ;  and,  "  tkne 
■  »  fcwDd  that  kackith  doMT  than  a  brithsr.'' 


He  is  more  hearty  in  the  .perfoimanoe  of  all 
friendly  offices;  he  reproves  and  rebukes  when 
he  sees  ainr  thing  amiss.  "Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of^a  friend."  His  sharpest  reproofo 
proceed  from  an  uprif  ht,  and  truly  loving  and 
faithful  soul.  He  is  Known  by  his  gooa  and 
fiuthful  counsel,  as  well  as  by  his  seasonable 
rebukes.  "  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the 
heart,  so  does  the  sweetness  of  a  man  s  friend 
by  hearty  counsel :"  by  such  counsel  as  comes 
from  his  very  heart  and  soul,  and  is  the  lan- 
guage of  his  mward  and  most  serious  thoughts. 
The  company  and  conversation  of  a  friend  is 
refreshing  and  reviving  to  a  person,  who, 
when  alone,  is  sad,  dull,  and  inactive.  "  Iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend."  The  title,  "the 
friend  of  God,"  is  principally  given  to  Abra- 
ham :  "  Art  not  thou  our  God,  who  gavest  this 
land  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  thy  friend,  for 
ever  1"  And  in  Isaiah  xli,  8,  "  Bui  thou  Israel 
art  the  seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend."  "  And 
the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abra- 
ham behoved  Gk)d,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend 
of  God,"  James  ii,  23.  This  title  was  given 
him,  not  only  because  God  frequently  appear- 
ed to  him,  conversed  familiarly  with  him,  and 
revealed  his  secrets  to  him,  "  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  1"  Gen.  xviii, 
17 ;  but  also  because  he  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant of  perpetual  friendship  both  with  him  and 
his  seea.  Our  Saviour  calls  his  Apostles 
"friends:"  "But  I  have  caUed  you  friends;" 
and  he  adds  the  reason  of  it,  "  for  all  thines 
that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  maae 
known  unto  you,"  John  xv,  15.  As  men  use 
to  communicate  their  counsels  and  their  whole 
mind  to  their  friends,  especially  in  things  which 
are  of  any  concern,  or  may  be  of  any  advan- 
tage for  tnem  to  know  and  understand,  so  I 
have  revealed  to  you  whatever  is  necessary  for 
your  instruction,  office,  comfort,  and  salvation. 
And  this  title  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Apostles 
only,  but  is  common  with  them  to  all  true  bo- 
lievers.  The  friend  of  the  bridegroom  is  the 
brideman;  he  who  does  the  honours  of  the 
wedding,  and  leads  his  friend's  spouse  to  the 
nuptial  chamber.  John  the  Baptist,  with  re- 
spect to  Christ  and  his  church,  was  the  friend 
of  the  bridegroom ;  by  his  preaching  he  pre- 
pared the  people  of  the  Jews  for  Christ,  Jolm 
lii,  29.  Friend. is  a  word  of  ordinary  saluta^ 
tion,  whether  to  a  friend  or  foe:  he  is  called 
friend  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  earment, 
Matt  xxii,  13.  And  our  Saviour  calb  Judas 
the  traitor  tneod.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
this  title  is  given  to  the  guest  by  an  irony,  or 
antiphrasis;  meaning  the  contrary  to  what  the 
word  impoiieth;  or  that  he  is  called  so,  be- 
cause he  appeared  to  others  to  be  Christ's 
friend;  or  was  so  in  his  own  esteem  and  ao- 
count,  thou^  falsely,  beiiijg  a  hypocrite. 
However,  this  beine  spolran  in  the  person  of 
him  who  made  the  feast,  it  is  eenerslly  taken 
for  a  usual  compellation,  and  that  Chnst,  fid- 
lowing  the  like  eourteons  custom  of  aopeUar 
tion  and  friendly  greetirf,  did  so  salute  Judafli 
whieh  yet.laft.  a.stiag^<SSBhind  it  in  hit 
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leience,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  reverse  of 
what  he  was  called.  The  name  of  friend  is 
likewise  given  to  a  neighbour.  **  Which  of 
you  shall  nave  a  friend,  and  shall  ep  to  him  at 
midnight,  and  say,  Friend,  lena  me  three 
loaves  1"  Luke  xi,  3. 

FRIENDS,  or  GtUAKERS^  a  religious  so- 
ciety which  began  to  be  distmguisl^  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their 
doctrines  were  first  promulgated  in  England, 
by  George  Fox,  about  the  vear  1647;  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  at  Nottingham,  in 
the  year  1649,  and  the  year  following  at  Der- 
by. Fox  evidently  considered  himself  as  act- 
ing under  a  divine  commission,  and  went,  not 
only  to  fairs  and  markets,  but  into  courts  of 
justice  and  "  steeple  houses,"  as  he  called  the 
churches,  warning  all  to  obev  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking  by  him.  It  is  saidf,  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Gtuakers  was  given  them  in  reproach 
by  one  of  the  magistrates,  who,  in  1650^  com- 
mitted Fox  to  prison,  on  account  of  his  bidding 
Idrti.  and  those  about  him,  to  quake  at  the  word 
of  tne  Lord.  But  they  adopted  among  them- 
selves, and  still  retain,  the  kind  appellation  of 
Friends. 

From  their  first  appearance,  they  suffered 
much  persecution.  In  New-England  they 
were  treated  with  peculiar  severity,  imprison- 
ed, scourged,  (women  as  well  as  men,)  and  at 
Boston  four  of  them  were  even  hanged,  among 
whom  was  one  woman ;  and  this  was  the  more 
extraordinary  and  inexcusable,  as  the  settlers 
themselves  had  but  lately  fled  from  persecution 
in  the  parent  country !  During  these  suffer- 
ings, they  applied  to  King  Charles  II,  for  re- 
lief; who,  in  1661,  granted  a  mandamus,  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  Neither  were  the  good 
ofiices  of  this  prince  in  their  favour  confined 
to  the  colonies ;  for,  in  1673,  he  released,  un- 
der the  great  seal,  four  hundred  of  these  suffer- 
ing people  who  were  imprisoned  in  Oreat 
Britain.  To  what  has  been  alleged  against 
them,  on  account  of  James  Naylor  and  his  asso- 
ciates, they  answer,  that  their  extravagancies 
and  blasphemies  were  disapproved  at  the  time, 
and  the  parties  disowned ;  nor  was  Naylor  re- 
stored till  he  had  ^iven  signs  of  a  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  publicly  condemned  his  errors. 

In  1681,  Charles  II,  panted  to  W.  Penn  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn's  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  he  granted  to  all  denominations,  even 
those  which  had  persecuted  his  own,  do  hon- 
our to  his  memory.  In  the  reign  of  James  II, 
the  Friends,  in  common  with  other  English 
Dissenters,  were  relieved  by  the  suspension  of 
the  penal  laws.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  William  and  Maiy  that  they  obtained  any 
thing  like  a  proper  legal  protection.  An  act 
was  passed  in  tne  year  1696,  which,  with  a 
lew  exceptions,  allowed  to  their  affirmation 
the  legal  torce  of  an  oath,  and  provided  a  less 
oppressive  mode  for  recovering  tithes  under  a 
certain  amount;  which  provisions,  under  the 
rei^  of  G^rge  I,  were  made  perpetual.  For  re- 
fusing to  pay  tithes,  &e,  however,  they  are  still 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  exchequer  and  ecclesias- 
lica)  court,  both  in  Gkeat  Britain  and  Iralanl.  | 


The  true  Friends  are  orttiodox,  ss  to  tin 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  bat  expren 
themsdves  in  peculiar  phrases.  They  hold 
special  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  not 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  written  vord, 
which  they  regeud  as  the  infallible  rale  of  ikitli 
and  practice.  They  reject  a  salaried  ministrj, 
and  interpret  the  sacraments  mystically.  They 
are  advocates  of  the  interior  spiritual  life  of 
religion,  to  which,  indeed,  they  have  boroe 
constant  testimony ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
by  probity,  philanthropy,  and  a  public  spirit 
[In  the  United  States,  the  Friends  are  dlTided 
into  the  Orthodox,  (ao  called,)  and  Hicksites, 
or  followers  of  the  late  Elias  Hicks.  The  lat- 
ter are  considered  as  having  d^arted  finom  ibe 
original  doctrines  of  the  Friends,  and  very  far 
from  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christisni'.y,  as 
held  by  Protestant  Christians  in  general] 

FROG,  jn^^w;  Arabic,  akurrak;  Greek, 
0arpax9s  *,  Exod.  viii,  2-14 ;  Psalm  Ixxviii,  45 ; 
cv,  S(0;  Rev.  xvi,  13.  When  God  placed 
Pharaoh  and  his  people,  the  river  Nile,  which 
was  the  object  of  great  admiration  to  the 
Elgyptians,  was  made  to  contribute  to  their 
punishment.  "  The  river  brought  forth  fro^ 
abundantly;"  but  the  circumstance  of  their 
coming  up  into  the  bed  chambers,  and  into  the 
ovens  and  kneading  troughs,  needs  explanatioo 
to  us,  whose  domestic  apartments  and  economj 
are  so  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions. Their  lodgings  were  not  in  upper  sto- 
ries, but  in  recesses  on  the  ground  floor;  and 
their  ovens  were  not  like  ours,  built  on  the  side 
of  a  chimney,  and  adjacent  to  a  fireplace,  where 
the  glowine  heat  would  frighten  away  the 
fro^s,  but  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  ^und,  in 
which  they  placed  an  earthen  pot,  which  hario^ 
sufficiently  heated,  they  stuck  their  cakea  to 
the  inside  to  be  baked.  To  find  such  places  full 
of  frogs  when  they  came  to  heat  them  in  order 
to  bake  their  bread,  and  to  see  frogs  in  the  beds 
where  they  sought  repose,  must  have  been  both 
disgusting  and  distressing  in  the  extreme. 
Frogs  were  reckoned  unclean  by  the  Hebrews. 

FRONTLETS.  Leo  of  Modena  thus  de- 
scribes them :  The  Jews  take  four  pieces  of 
parchment,  and  write,  with  an  ink  made  on 
purpose,  and  in  square  letters,  these  four  pas- 
sages, one  on  each  piece:  1.  *'  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  first-born,"  &c,  Exodus  xiii,  I-IO- 

2.  "  And  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,"  Ac,  verses  11-16. 

3.  "  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,"  &c,  Deut.  vi,  4-9.  4.  "  If  you  shall 
hearken  diligently  unto  my  comroandmentfi," 
drc,  Deut  xi,  13-21.  This  they  do  in  cbf- 
dience  to  these  words  of  Moses :  "  These  com- 
mandments shall  be  for  a  si^  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memonal  between  thioe 
eyes."  These  four  little  pieces  of  parchment 
are  fastened  together,  and  a  square  formed  of 
them,  on  which  the  letter  v  is  written ;  then  a 
little  square  of  hard  calfs  skin  is  put  upon  the 
top,  out  of  which  come  two  leathern  strir  a  an 
inch  wide,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half,  or  there- 
abouts, in  length.  This  square  is  put  on  tb 
middle  of  the  forehead,  and  the  strings  bein| 
girt  about  the  head,  naake  a  knot  in  tna  fonn 
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•f  ibe  kOer  i;  they  then  an  brought  belbre, 
ind  frfl  on  the  breast.  It  is  called  Uj&L^^ckel- 
rtxAf  or  the  tepkila  of  the  head.  The  most 
denwt  Jews  put  it  on  both  at  morning  and 
Booo-day  prayer;  but  the  generality  of  the 
Jews  wear  it  only  at  morning  prayer.  Only 
tbc  chanter  of  the  synagogue  is  obliged  to  put 
it  OQ  at  noon  as  well  as  morning. 

It  is  a  question,  wliether  the  use  of  frontlets, 
and  other  phylacteries,  was  literally  ordained 
b^  Moses.  They  who  believe  their  use  to  be 
binding,  obserre,  that  the  text  of  Moses  speaks 
as  positively  of  this  as  of  other  precepts ;  he 
leqaires  the  commandments  of  Groa  to  oe  writ- 
ten on  the  doors  of  bouses,  as  a  sign  on  their 
hands,  and  as  an  ornament  on  their  foreheads, 
Ezod.  juii,  16.  If  there  be  any  obligation  to 
write  these  commandments  on  their  doors,  as 
the  text  intimates,  there  is  the  same  for  writing 
them  on  their  haiods  and  foreheads.  On  the 
contrary,  others  maintain  that  these  precepts 
should  oe  taken  figuratively  and  allegoricajiy, 
as  deootinff  that  the  Jews  should  very  carefully 
preserve  the  remembrsuoce  of  God's  law,  and 
observe  his  commands ;  that  they  should  always 
hare  them  before  them,  and  never  forget  them. 
Prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  no  traces  of 
them  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The 
fvoohets  never  inveigh  against  the  omission  or 
neglect  of  them,  nor  was  there  any  question 
eoQoeming  them  in  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners at  any  time  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
almost  general  custom  in  the  east  of  wearing 
phflacteries  and  frontlets,  determines  nothing 
nr  the  antiquity  or  usefulness  of  this  practice. 
The  Caraite  Jews,  who  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  despise  traditions,  call  the  rab- 
binical Jews  bridled  asses,  because  th^  wear 
these  tephilim  and  frontlets.  See  Phylactert. 
FRUIT,  the  product  of  the  earth,  as  trees, 
pUnu,  &c.  '*  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy 
SHHind  and  cattle."  The  fruit  of  the  body  sig- 
nifies children:  ''Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of 
thy  body."  By  firuit  is  sometimes  meant  re- 
vard :  ^*  They  shall  eat  of  the  firuit  of  their 
own  ways,"  rrov.  i,  31 ;  they  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  their  bad  conduct,  and  punishment 
lasverable  to  their  sins.  The  fruit  of  the  lips 
is  the  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving,  Heb. 
xiii,  15.  The  fnut  of  the  righteous,  Uiat  is, 
the  counsel,  example,  instruction^  and  reproof 
of  the  righteous,  is  a  tree  of  life,  is  a  means  of 
much  good,  both  temporal  and  eternal;  and 
that  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  others  also, 
Prov.  xi,  30.  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xii,  14, 
"A  man  shall  be  satisfied  with  food  by  the 
^t  of  his  mouth ;"  that  is.  he  snail  receive 
•bnndant  blessings  from  Goa  as  the  reward  of 
tbat  eood  he  has  done,  by  his  pious  and  profit- 
able aiscounses.  "  Fruits  meet  for  repentance," 
Matt,  iii,  8,  Is  such  a  conduct  as  befits  the  pro- 
ton of  penitence. 

2.  The  firuits  of  the  Spirit  are  those  gracious 
Ittblu  which  the  Holy  spirit  of  God  prx)duces 
in  those  in  whom  hie  dwelleth  and  worketh, 
vith  those  acts  which  flow  from  them,  as  na- 
Mly  as  the  tree  produces  its  fruit.  The 
AptMue  enumeratea  these  fruits  in  Ghdations 
V,  ^  23.    The  ti^me  Apostle^  in  Eph.  t,  9, 
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Spirit  in  these  three  things:  namely,  goodnesa, 
righteousness,  and  truth.  The  fruits  of  rij[;hi- 
eousness  are  such  good  works  and  holy  actions 
as  sprine  from  a  gracious  frame  of  heart: 
"  Bemp;  filed  with  tSe  fruits  of  righteousness/' 
Phil.  1,  11.  Fruit  is  taken  for  a  charitable 
contribution,  which  is  the  fruit  or  effect  of 
faith  and  love:  "When  I  have  sealed  unto 
them  this  firuit,''  Rom.  xv,  28;  when  I  have 
safely  delivered  this  contribution.  When  fruit 
is  spoken  of  good  men,  then  it  is  to  be  under* 
stood  of  the  fruits  or  works  of  holiness  and 
righteousness^  but  when  of  evil  men,  then  are 
meant  the  fruits  of  sin,  immorality,  and  wick- 
edness. This  is  our  Saviour's  doctrine.  Matt, 
vii  Ift-ia 

3.  Uncircumcised  fruit,  or  impure,  of  which 
there  is  mention  in  Lev.  xix,  23,  is  the  fruit  for 
the  first  three  years  of  a  tree  newly  planted;  it 
was  reputed  unclean,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  eat  of  it  in  all  that  time.  In  the  fourth  year 
it  was  offered  to  the  liord ;  after  which  it  waa 
common,  and  generally  eaten.  Various  reason* 
are  assigned  for  this  precept.  As  (1.)  Because 
the  first-fruits  were  to  be  offered  to  God,  who 
required  the  best:  but  in  this  time  the  fruit  waa 
not  come  to  perfection.  (2.)  It  was  serviceable 
to  the  trees  themselves,  which  grew  the  better 
and  faster;  being  early  stripped  of  those  fruits 
which  otherwise  would  have  derived  to  them- 
selves, and  drawn  away,  much  of  the  strei^^ 
from  the  root  and  tree.  (3.)  It  tended  to  the 
advantage  of  men,  both  because  the  fruit  was 
then  waterish, undigestible,  and  unwholesome; 
and  because  hereby  men  were  taught  to  bridle 
their  appetites,  a  lesson  of  great  use  and  abso- 
lute necessity  in  a  godly  life. 

FUEL.  In  preparing  their  victuals,  the 
orientals  are,  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
wood  in  many  countries,  reduced  to  use  cow 
dung  for  fuel.  At  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  use 
wocra  and  charcoal  in  their  rooms,  but  heat 
their  baths  with  cow  dung,  the  parings  of  fruit, 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind,  which  they 
employ  people  to  gather  for  that  purpose.  In 
Egypt,  according  to  Pitu,  the  scarcity  of  wood 
is  so  great,  that  at  Cairo  they  commonly  heat 
their  ovens  with  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  dirt, 
of  the  streets;  what  wood  they  have,  beine 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
sold  by  weight.  Chardin  attests  the  same 
fact:  "  The  eastern  jpeople  always  used  cow 
dunf  for  baking,  boilmg  a  pot,  and  dressing  all 
kinds  of  victuSs  that  are  easily  cooked,  espe- 
cially in  countries  that  have  but  little  wood ;" 
and  Dr.  Russel  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  "  the 
Arabs  carefully  collect  the  dung  of  the  sheep 
and  camel,  as  well  as  that  of  thecow ;  and  tiuX 
the  dung,  offals,  and  other  matters,  used  in  the 
bagnios,  afler  having  been  new  gathered  in  the 
streets,  are  carried  out  ot  the  city,  and  laid  in 
great  heaps  to  dry,  where  they  become  very 
offensive.  They  are  intolerably  disagreeably 
while  drying,  in  the  town,  adjoining  to  the 
bagnios :  and  are  so  at  all  times  when  it  raini^ 
though  tney  be  stacked,  pressed  hard  together, 
and  thatched  at  top."  These  statements  ex- 
hibit, in  a  Tery  strong  light,  the  extrsme  misevy 
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«l  the  Jew%  who  escaped  fiom  the  deroorinfi' 
■word  of  Nebachadnezzar :  "They  that  did 
fted  delicately  are  desolate  in  the  streets ;  they 
that  were  brought  upin  scarlet  embrace  dung- 
hillsj"  Lam.  iv,  5.  To  embrace  dunehills,  is  a 
species  of  wretchedness,  perhaps  ui&nown  to 
us  in  the  histoij  of  modem  warfare;  but  it 
presents  a  dreadnil  and  appalling  image,  when 
the  circumstances  to  which  it  alludes  are  re- 
collected. What  can  be  imacined  more  dis- 
tressing to  those  who  lived  ddicatdy,  than  to 
wander  without  food  in  the  streets!  What 
more  dise|usting  and  terrible  to  those  who  had 
been  dotned  in  rich  and  splendid  garments, 
than  to  be  forced,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
palaces,  to  seek  shelter  among  stacks  of  dung, 
the  filth  and  stench  of  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  endure  1  The  dunghiU,  it  appears 
from  Holy  Writ,  is  one  of  the  common  retreats 
of  the  mendicant.  This  imparts  great  force 
and  beauty  to  a  passaffe  in  the  sone  of  Han- 
nah :  "  He  raisetn  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  lifteth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set 
them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit 
the  throne  of  glory,"  1  Sam.  ii,  8.  The  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  excellent  woman, 
•he  reckoned  as  great,  (and  it  was  to  her  as 
unexpected,)  as  the  elevation  of  a  poor  despised 
begear  irom  a  nauseous  and  pollutmg  dunghill, 
rendered  tenfold  more  fetid  by  the  intense  heat 
of  an  oriental  sun,  to  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  stations  on  earth. 

S.  Dune  is  used  as  Aiel  in  the  east  only 
when  wood  cannot  be  had ;  for  the  latter,  and 
eren  any  other  combustible  substance,  is  pre- 
ferred when  it  can  be  obtained.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Aleppo,  according  to  Russel,  use  thorns 
and  fuel  of  a  similar  kind  for  those  culinary 
purposes  which  require  haste,  particularly  for 
twiling,  which  seems  to  be  the  reason  that 
Solomon  mentions  the  "crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,*'  rather  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  same  allusion  to  the  use  of  thorns  for 
boiling  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume :  thus,  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  wicked. 
'*  Before  your  pots  can  feel  the  thorns,  he  shall 
take  them  away  as  with  a  whirlwind,  both  liv- 
ing, and  in  his  wrath.*'  The  Jews  are  some- 
times compared  in  the  prophets  to  "  a  brand 
plucked  out  of  the  burning,"  Amos  iv,  11; 
Zech.  iii,  2 ;  a  figure  which  Chardin  considers 
as  referring  to  vine  twigs,  and  other  brushwood 
which  the  orientals  frequently  use  for  fuel,  and 
which,  in  a  few  minutes,  must  be  consumed  if 
they  are  not  snatched  out  of  the  fire ;  and  not 
to  those  battens,  or  large  branches,  which  will 
lie  a  long  time  in  the  fire  before  th6y  are  re- 
duced to  ashes.  If  this  idea  be  correct,  it  dis- 
plays in  a  stronger  and  more  lively  manner  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  God's  mercy,  than 
is  fUmished  by  any  other  view  of  the  phrase. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  figure  by  which 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  describes  the  sudden  and 
complete  destruction  of  Rezin,  and  the  son  of 
Remaliah ;  only  in  this  passage,  the  firebrands 
are  supposed  to  be  smoking ;  that  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Harmer,  having  the  steam  issuing 
with  force  finom  one  end,  in  consequence  of  the 
ftre  burning  violently  at  the  other.    The  words 


of  the  prophet  are:  "  Take  heed  and  heqoirt; 
fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted,  for  thi 
two  tails  of  these  smoking  firebrands,  for  the 
fierce  anger  of  Rezin  with  Syria,  and  of  the 
son  of  Ronaliah,"  Isaiah  vii,  4.  It  is  not  eaijr 
to  conceive  an  image  more  striking  than  tins; 
the  remains  of  two  small  twigs  burning  witb 
violence  at  one  end,  as  appears  by  the  steam- 
ing of  the  other,  are  soon  reduced  to  ashes;  so 
shall  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  auk 
into  ruin  and  disappear. 

3.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  east  obliges 
the  inhabitants  to  use,  by  turns,  every  kind  of 
combustible  matter.    The  withered  stalks  of 
herbs  and  flowers,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the 
small  branches  of  myrtle,  rosemary,  and  othei 
plants,  are  all  used  in  heating  their  OTens  and 
bagnios.    We  can  easOy  recognise  this  prae* 
tice  in  these  words  of  our  Lord:  "Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  erow;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  wai 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.    Wherefore,  if 
Gk>d  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to- 
day it^  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  r*  Matt,  vi,  28-30.    The  grass  of  ihe 
field,  in  this  passage,  evidently  includes  the 
lilies  of  which  our  Lord  had  Just  been  speak- 
ing, and,  by  consequence,   herbs  in  general; 
ana  in  this  extensive  sense  the  wordyt^nxis 
not  unfrequently  taken.    These  beautum  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  so  richly  arrayed,  ana  so 
exquisitely  perfumed,  that  the  spl^idour  eTen 
of  Solomon  is  not  to  be  compared  with  theirs, 
shall  soon  wither  and  decay,  and  be  used  as  fad 
to  heat  the  oven  and  the  bagnio.    Has  God  so 
adorned  these  flowers  and  plants  of  the  field, 
which  retain  their  beauty  and  vigour  but  for  a 
few  days,  and  are  then  applied  to  some  of  the 
meanest  purposes  of  life ;  and  will  he  not  much 
more  clothe  you  who  are  the  disciples  of  his 
own  Son,  who  are  capable  of  immortality,  and 
destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness  1 

FULNESS.  ^*  The  fulness  of  time'*^  is  the 
time  when  the  Messiah  appeared,  which  was 
appointed  by  God,  promised  to  the  fathers, 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  expected  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  earnestly  longed  for  by  all  the 
faithfW ;  "  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  Qod  sent  his  Son,"  Gal.  iv,  4.  The  ful- 
ness of  Christ  is  the  superabundance  of  grace 
with  which  he  was  filled :  "  Of  his  fulness  naTe 
all  we  received,"  John  i,  16.  And  whereas 
men  are  said  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  John  the  Baptist.  Luke  i,  16 ;  and  Stephen, 
Acts  vi,  5;  this  aififers  from  the  fulness  of 
Christ  in  these  three  respects:  (1.)  Grace  in 
others  is  by  participation,  as  the  moon  hath 
her  light  from  the  sun,  rivers  their  waters  fipom 
the  fountain :  but  in  Christ  all  that  pcrfectior 
and  influence  which  we  include  in  that  term  is 
ori^nally,  naturally,  and  of  himself.  (2.)  The 
Spirit  is  in  Christ  infinitely  and  above  measure, 
John  iii,  34;  but  in  the  saints  by  measure  afr 
cording  to  the  gift  of  God,  Eph.iv,  16.  Tht 
saints  cannot  communicate  their  ^ees  to 
others,  whereas  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  arc  ia 
Christ  as  a  head  ana  fountain,  to  impart  thM 
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10  lu  BMBben.    "  We  ha^e  reoeiTed  of  fail 
fiiliiai,*Jolui  i,  16.    It  ia  said,  that  "the  ftd- 
nen  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  Chriet  bodily," 
CoL  ii,S;  that  is,  the  whole  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God  are  in  Christ,  and  that  really, 
essentially,  or  snhstantially ;  and  also  person- 
ally, by  neaxest  union ;  as  the  soul  dwells  in 
the  body,  so  that  the  same  jperson  who  is  man 
is  God  also.    The  ehurch  is  called  the  fulness 
of  Christ,  Eph.  i,  23.     It  is  the  church  which 
malus  him  a  complete  and  perfect  head:  for 
tboagh  he  has  a  natural  and  personal  fUlness 
BsGod,  yet,  as  Mediator,  he  is  not  full  and 
complete,  without  his  mystical   body,  (as  a 
kin^  is  not  complete  without  his  subjects,)  but 
neeires   an   outward,  relatiTe,  and  mystical 
fnliMss  from  his  members. 
FUNERAL  RITES.    SeeBoauL. 
FURNACE,  a  fireplace  for  melting  gold  and 
other  metals.    *'  The  fining  pot  is  for  silver, 
the  furnace  for  gold,"  Prov.  xvii,  3.    It  signi- 
fies also  a  place  of  cruel  bondase  and  oppres- 
liofl,  soch  as  Egypt  was  t6  the  Lsraelites,  who 
there  met  with  much  hardship,  rigour,  and 
KTerity,  to  try  and  purge  them,  Deut.  iv,  90 ; 
Jer.  xi,  4 ;  the  sharp  and  grievous  afflictions 
•nd  judgments,  wherewith  (Sod  tries  his  people, 
Ezek.  xxii,  18 ;  xx,  22 ;  also  a  place  of  torment, 
IS  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace,  Dan.  iii,  6, 
11.   On  the  last  we  may  remark,  that  this  mode 
of  putting  to  death  is  not  unusual  in  the  east 
in  modem  times.    After  speaking  of  the  com- 
mon modes  of  punishing  with  death  in  Persia, 
Chazdin  says,  "  But  there  is  still  a  particular 
v&y  of  putting  to  death  such  as  have  trans- 
posed m  ci^  affairs,  either  by  causing  a 
^etrth,  or  by  selling  abo^e  the  tax  by  a  false 
vei^bt,  or  who  have  committed  themselyes  in 
■07  other  manner :  they  are  put  upon  a  an^t 
ud  roasted  oTer  a  slow  fire,  Jer.  xxix,  m. 
Bikers,  when  they  offend,  are  thrown  into  a 
hot  oven.    During  the  dearth  in  1668, 1  saw 
aich  orens  heated  in  the  royal  square  in  Ispa- 
^,  to  terrify  the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from 
deriving  advantage  fiom  the  general  distress." 

GABBATHA,  a  place  in  Pilate's  palace, 
from  vhence  he  pronounced  sentence  or  death 
ipon  Jesus  Christ,  John  xix,  13.  This  was 
probably  an  eminence,  or  terrace,  payed  with 
BirUe,  for  the  Hebrew  meims  dewUed. 

GABRIEL,  one  of  the  principed  angels  of 
^ven.  He  was  sent  to  the  Prophet  Daniel, 
to  explain  to  him  the  Tisions  of  the  ram  and 
eott,  and  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
yhich  had  been  rerealed  to  him,  Dan.  yiii,  15 ; 
u,2l;  zi,  1,  Ac.  The  same  angel  was  sent 
^  Zechariah,  to  declare  to  him  the  future 
^vih  of  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i,  II,  &c.  Six 
■OQths  after  this  he  appeared  to  a  yirgin, 
vhose  name  was  Mary,  of  the  city  of  Naza- 
Mh,  u  rdated  Luke  i,  26,  Ac 

GAD  was  the  name  of  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
ppah,  Leah's  servant,  Gen.  xxx,  9-11.  Leah, 
«b  g  wife,  gave  him  also  Zilpah,  that  by  her 
■k  midit  have  children.  Zilpah  brought  a 
Mil  whom  Leah  called  Gad,  Myinff;  *'  A  troop 
^H'^"    Gad  had  seven  tons,  2iphion,  Haggi, 

wOi  Eibon,  &i,  Arodi,  and  AjM,  Genesia 


xlvi.  16.  Jaoob,  blestiBg  Gad,  aaid,  '*  A  troop 
shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall  overcome  at 
the  last,"  Gen.  xlix,  19 ;  and  Moses,  in  his  last 
song,  mentions  Gad  aa  "  a  lion  which  teareth 
the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the  head,"  fte, 
Deut.  iTxiii,  20, 21.  The  tribe  of  Gad  came 
out  of  Egypt  in  number  forty -five  thousand 
six  hundrad  and  fifty.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
kings  Oe  and  Bihon,  Gad  and  Reuben  desired 
to  have  Uieir  lot  in  the  conquered  country,  and 
alleged  their  great  number  of  cattle.  Mosea 
granted  their  request,  on  condition  that  they 
would  accompany  their  brethren,  and  assist  in 
the  conquest  of  the  land  beyond  Jordan.  Gad 
had  his  inheritance  between  Reuben  south,  and 
Manasseh  north,  with  the  mountains  of  G  Head 
east,  and  Jordan  west. 

2.  Gm,  a  prophet,  David's  friend,  who  fol- 
lowed him  when  persecuted  by  Saul.  The 
Scripture  calls  him  a  prophet  and  David's  seer, 
2  Siun.  xxiv,  11.  The  iirst  time  we  find  him 
with  this  prince  is  when  he  fled  into  the  land 
of  Moab,  1  Sam.  xxii,  5,  to  secure  his  father 
and  mother  in  the  first  year  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion. The  Prophet  Gad  warned  him  to  return 
into  the  land  of  Judah.  After  David  had  de- 
termined to  number  his  people,  the  Lord  sent 
to  him  the  Prophet  Gad,  to  offer  him  his  choies 
of  three  scourges:  seven  years'  fhmine,  or  three 
months'  flight  before  his  enemies,  or  tluree  days' 
pestilence.  Q91A  also  directed  David  to  ereeC 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  in  the  threshing  floor  of 
Oman  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  2  Sam.  xxiVi 
13-19 ;  and  he  wrote  a  history  of  David's  lifog 
cited  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29. 

GADARA,  a  city  which  ^ve  name  to  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes ;  situated  on  a  steep 
rocky  nill  on  the  river  Hieromax,  or  Yermuck, 
about  ^Jt  miles  from  its  Junction  with  the  J<Mr« 
dan.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  note  ia 
the  time  of  Josephus,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Peraea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jotdan.  It  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths.  The  vicinity 
was  likewise  called  the  country  of  the  Gerge- 
senes,  from  Grerasa,  or  Gergesa,  another  con- 
siderable city  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Thus  the  miracle  of  our  Lord  performed  hen 
is  represented  by  St.  Mark  to  have  been  dona 
in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  Mark  v,  1 ; 
and  by  St.  Matthew,  in  that  of  the  Gergesenes, 
Matt,  viii,  28. 

GALATIA,  a  province  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Haylys,  on  the  north  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycaonia.  The 
Galatians  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
those  Ghiuls,  who,  finding  their  own  country 
too  strait  for  them,  left  it,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments. Quitting  their  own  country,  they 
migrated  eastwud  along  the  Danube  till  they 
came  where  the  Saave  joins  that  river;  then 
dividing  themselves  into  three  bodies,  under 
the  conduct  of  different  leaders,  one  of  these 
bodies  entered  Pannonia;  another  marched 
into  Thrace;  a  third  into  Ulyricum  and  Mao^ 
donia.  The  party  which  proceeded  into  Thraet 
crosMd  the  fiosphorus  mto  the  Lesser  Aak 
and  hiring  themselves  to  Ntoomedesi  kin^  e 
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Bithynia,  assisted  him  to  subdue  his  brother 
Zipetes,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war ;  and 
as  a  reward  of  their  services  they  received  from 
him  a  country  in  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor, 
Irhich  from  them  was  aderward  called  ChUUh 
Graeia^  and,  by  contraction,  Galatia.  As 
their  inland  situation  in  a  gi^^t  measure  cut 
them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  more  civil- 
ized nations,  the  Galatians  long  remained  a 
rude  and  illiterate  people.  And  as  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  mentioned  by  Jerom,  that  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  among  them, 
and  for  many  ages  afterward,  they  continued 
to  speak  ihe  language  of  the  country  from 
whence  they  came  out. 

2.  Paul  and  Barnabas  carried  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  regions  of  Gslatia  at  a  very 
early  period:  and  it  appears  from  the  epistle 
which  the  former  subseqilentlv  wrote  to  the 
churches  in  that  country,  that  they  had  at  first 
received  it  with  great  joy,  GaL  iv,  15.  But 
some  Judaizing  teachers  getting  access  among 
them  soon  after  the  Apostle's  departure,  their 
minds  became  corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  thoue^h  mostly 
G(entiles,  they  were  beginning  to  mmgle  cir- 
cumcision, and  other  Jewish  observances,  with 
their  faith  in  Christ,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
available  to  their  salvation.  This  occasioned 
Paul's  writing  his  epistle  to  those  chu relies; 
and  his  object  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  is  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  those  lalse  teachers,  particu- 
larly as  it  respected  the  article  of  justification, 
or  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God.  And  in 
no  part  of  the  Apostle's  writings  is  that  im- 
portant doctrine  handled  in  a  more  full  and 
explicit  manner;  nor  does  he  any  where  dis- 
play such  a  firm,  determined,  and  inflexible 
opposition  to  all  who  would  corrupt  the  truth 
fipom  its  simplicity.  He  begins  by  expressing 
nis  astonishment  that  they  were  so  soon  turned 
aside  "unto  another  gospel,"  but  instantly 
checking  himself,  he  recals  the  word  and  de- 
clares, "it  is  not  another  gospel,"  but  a  per- 
Tcrsion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  "  And  though 
we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 
There  are  in  his  epistle  several  other  things 
equally  pointed  and  severe,  particularly  his 
expostulation  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
their  conduct  in  subjeaing  themselves  to  the 
Jewish  yoke  of  bondage,  Gal.  iii,  1.  "  The 
erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Judaizing  teachers," 
says  Dr.  Macknight,  "  and  the  calumnies  they 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  St.  Paul  s 
apostlesJiip,  no  doubt  occasioned  ^reat  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faithful  in  that 
age,  and  did  much  hurt,  at  least  for  a  while, 
amone  the  Galatians.  But  in  the  issue  these 
evils  have  proved  of  no  small  service  to 'the 
church  in  general ;  for  by  obliging  the  Apostle 
to  produce  the  evidences  of  nis  apostleship, 
and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially 
after  his  conversion,  we  have  obtained  the 
ftiUest  assurance  of  his  being  a  real  Apostle, 
called  to  the  office  by  Jesus  Christ  himself; 
MDsequently  we  are  assured  that  our  faith  in 


the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  taught  by  him, 
(aui  it  is  he  who  hath  taught  the  peculiar  doc* 
trines  of  the  Gospel  most  uilly,)  is  not  built  oa 
the  credit  of  a  man,  but  on  the  authority  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  St,  Paul  was  inspired 
in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  de- 
livered to  the  world." 

GALBANUM,  roabn,  Exod.  xxx,  34.  Mi- 
chaAlis  makes  the  word  a  compound  of  s^n, 
milk  or  gum^  (for  the  Syriac  usm  the  noun  in 
both  senses,)  and  pV,  wkiU,  as  being  the  white 
milk  or  gum  of  a  plant.  It  is  the  thickened 
sap  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  called  metopm^ 
which  grows  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  Syria,  and 
is  frequently  found  in  Persia,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Africa.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  the  holy 
incense  of  the  Jews. 

GALILEANS.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Christ, 
about  the  time  that  Archelaus  was  sent  away 
from  his  government,  a  secession  was  maik 
from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  a  new  sect 
arose^  called  the  Galileans.  Not  long  after 
this  time,  Judea,  which  was  a  Roman  province, 
was  added,  for  civil  purposes,  to  Svria,  over 
which  Gluirinus  was  governor.  It  happened, 
when  the  tax  was  levira  by  Gluirinus,  that  one 
Judas,  of  Galilee,  otherwise  called  Gaulonites, 
in  company  with  Zaduk,  a  Sadducee,  publicly 
tauffht,  that  such  taxation  was  repugnant  to 
the  Taw  of  Moses,  according  to  which  the  Jews, 
they  maintained,  had  no  king  but  God.  The 
tumults  which  this  man  excited  were  suppress^ 
ed.  Acts  V,  37 ;  but  his  disciples,  who  were 
called  Galileans,  continued  to  propagate  this 
doctrine,  and,  farthermore,  required  of  all 
proselytes  that  tliey  should  be  circumcised.  It 
was  in  reference  to  this  sect  that  the  captious 
question  was  proposed  in  Matt,  xxii,  it,  die; 
namely,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  CsBsar.  The  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  slew  in 
the  temple,  Luke  xiii,  1,  2,  appear  to  have 
been  of  this  sect  By  demes,  the  Galileans 
swallowed  up  almost  all  the  other  sects ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  zealots,  particu- 
larly mentionnl  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem}  were 
of  this  faction. 

GALILEE  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
provinces  into  which  the  Holy  Land  was  di- 
vided. It  exceeded  Judea  in  extent,  bat  proba- 
bly varied  in  its  limits  at  different  times.  This 
frovince  is  divided  by  the  rabbins  into,  1.  The 
Jpper;  2.  The  Nether;  and  3.  The  Vallev. 
Josephus  divides  it  into  only  Upper  and  Lower; 
and  he  says  that  the  limits  of  ualilee  were,  on 
tiie  soudi,  Samaiia  and  Scy thopolis,  unto  the 
flood  of  Jordan.  Galilee  contained  foar  tribes, 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Asher;  a 
part,  idso,  of  Dan,  and  part  of  Persia,  that  is* 
beyond  the  river.  Upper  Galilee  abounded  in 
mountains.  Lower  Galilee,  which  contained 
the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Asher,  was  sometimes 
called  the  Great  Field,  "  the  champaign,"  Dcot 
xi,  30.  The  Valley  was  ai^Uacent  to  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Josephus  describes  Galilee  as  very 
populous,  and  containing  two  huadred  and  fbnr 
cities  and  towns.  It  was  also  very  rich,  and 
paid  two  hundred  talents  in  tribute.  The  na- 
tives were  brave  and  good  soldiers;  bat  th<^ 
were  seditious,  and  prone  to  insolaioe  m 
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fMioB.    In  the  hooka  of  Ena  and  N«lid> 
ffliah,  tht  inhobiuuiu  of  Qalilec  and  Penea  an 
Kaitely  mentioned,  whether  they  were  Jews 
Mvned  from  Babylon,  or  a  mixture  of  diffei^ 
ent  luuons.    The  laneuage  of  these  regions 
differed  considerably  mm  that  of  Judea;  as 
did  Tarioaa  oistoms,  in  which  each  followed 
lis  own  mode.    Our  Lord  so  (raquently  visited 
G«iike,  that  he  was  called  a  Galilean,  Matt, 
xzri,  ®.     The  population  of  Galilee  being 
Terj  great,  he  hacl  many  opportunities  of  doing 
good  in  this  country  *,  ana,  being  there  out  of 
iJie  power  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems 
to  hare  preferred  it  as  his  abode.    Nazareth 
and  Capernaum  were  in  this  division.  ^  From 
nch  a  mixture  of  people,  many  provincialisms 
fflifht  be  expected.    Hence,  we  find  Peter  de- 
lected by  his  language,  probably  by  his  phrase- 
oiofy,  as  well  as  his  pronunciation,  Mark  xiv, 
70.   Upper  Galilee  had  Mount  Lebanon  and 
tbe  countries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north ; 
tlK Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west;  Abilene, 
Itana,  and  the  country  of  the  Decapolis,  on 
t^  east ;  and  Lower  Galilee  on  the  south.    Its 
prioctDal  city  was  CaesareaPhilippi.    This  part 
of  Galilee,  being  less  inhabited  by  Jews,  was 
ilKBoe  called  Galilee  of  the  Nations,  or  of  the 
Gentiles.    Ldwct  Galilee  had  the  upper  divi- 
lion  of  the  same  country  to  the  north ;  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west ;  the  sea  of  Ghdilee, 
or  Uke  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  east ;  and  Sama- 
n*  on  the  south.    Its  principal  cities  were  Ti- 
bcfiu,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth,  Cana, 
Cspenianm,  Nain,  Cssarea  of  Palestine,  and 
ftoianaii.    This  district  was  of  all  others  most 
hnioaied  with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour. 
Here  be  was  conceived ;  here  he  was  broueht 
back  by  his  mother  and  reputed  fatbo',  after 
^RUun  from  Egypt;  here  he  lived  with  them 
^  be  vas  thirty  years  of  age ;  and,  although 
^r  his  entrance  on  his  pubRc  ministry  he  fire- 
<^oily  visited  the  other  provinces,  it  was  here 
that  he  chiefly  resided.    Here,  also,  he  made  his 
'nt  appearance  after  his  resurrection  lo  bis 
Apostles,  who  were  themselves  natives  of  the 
fine  country,  and  were  thence  called  men  of 
Galilee. 

Gaulce,  Sea  of.  This  inland  sea,  or  more 
praperiy  lake,  which  derives  its  several  names, 
lb  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
^  of  Qennesareth,  from  the  territory  which 
^*ns  its  western  and  south-western  border,  is 
^■tepoted  to  be  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
Bil^  in  length,  and  firom  five  to  six  in  breadth. 
The  mountains  on  the  east  come  dose  to  its 
vhofc,  and  the  eountry  on  that  side  has  not  a 
v^  osreeable  aspect :  on  the  west,  it  has  the 
Pwa  of  Tiberias,  the  high  ground  of  the  plain 
•f  Hotin,  or  Hottdn,  the  plain  of  Gknnesareth, 
"Bd  ibe  foot  of  those  hiUs  by  which  you  as- 
^  to  the  hieh  mountain  of  SapheL  To  the 
^h  and  aouUi  it  has  a  plain  country,  or  val- 
JT-  There  is  a  current  throughout  the  whole 
^"vidthof  the  lake,  even  to  the  shore;  and  the 
P*"*>ge  of  the  Jordan  through  it  is  discernible 
9j  the  ■Bootfaness  of  the  surface  in  that  part. 
^tfiouB  tmvdlers  have  given  different  accounts 
2  ^  general  aspect.  According  to  Captain 
''>ncla,  the  land  about  it  has  no  striking  fea< 


tiaras,  and  the  scenery  is  altogetlier  devoid  of 
character.  "  It  appeared,"  he  savs,  "  to  [mut* 
ticular  disadvantage  to  ua,  after  those  beautiful 
lakes  we  had  seen  in  Switzerland;  but  it  be- 
comes a  very  interesting  object  when  you  con- 
sider  the  freouent  allusions  to  it  in  the  Grospel 
narrative."  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  speaks 
of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  this  memorabU 
scenery.  "  The  lake  of  Grennesareth,"  he  says, 
"  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  calculated  to 
heighten  the  solemn  impressions  made  by  3uch 
recollections,  and  affords  one  of  the  most 
striking  prospects  in  the  Holy  Land.  Speak- 
ing of  It  comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as 
loneer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland 
and  Weatmoreland  lakes,  although  perhaps 
mferior  to  Loch  Lomond.  It  does  not  possess 
the  vastness  of  the  loke  of  Gkneva,  although 
it  much  resembles  it  in  certain  points  of  view. 
In  picturesque  beauty,  it  comes  nearest  to  thtt 
lake  of  Locarno,  in  Italy,  although  it  is  desti- 
tute of  any  things  similar  to  the  Islands  by 
which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adomea. 
It  is  inferior  m  magnitude,  and  in  the  height 
of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  Lake  Aa- 
phaltites."  Mr.  Suckingham  may  perhaps  be 
conaidered  as  having  given  the  most  accurate 
account,  and  one  which  reconciles,  in  soma 
degree,  the  differing  statementa  above  cited, 
when,  speaking  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Tel 
Hoom,  he  says,  that  its  appearance  is  grand, 
but  that  the  barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on 
each  side,  and  the  total  absence  of  wood^  give 
a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  picture :  this  la  in- 
creased to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  of  its 
waters,  and  the  ailence  wnich  reigns  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  found.  The  situation  of  the 
laae,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep  basin  between 
the  hills  which  enclose  it  on  all  sides,  excepting 
only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets  of  the 
Jordan  at  either  end,  protects  its  waters  from 
long-continued  tempests :  its  surface  is  in  gene- 
ral as  smooth  as  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But 
the  same  local  features  render  it  occasionally 
subject  to  whirlwinds,  soualls,  and  sudden  gusts 
from  the  mountains,  ot  short  duration;  espo- 
cially  when  the  strong  current  formed  by  the 
Jordan  is  (^>posed  by  a  wind  of  this  description 
fifcntn  the  south-east,  sweeping  from  the  mount- 
ains with  the  force  of  a  hurricane,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  a  boisterous  sea  must 
be  instantly  raised,  which  the  small  vessels  of 
the  country  would  be  unable  to  resist.  A  storm 
of  this  description  is  plainly  denoted  by  tho 
language  of  tne  evangelist,  m  recounting  one 
of  our  liord's  miradea :  "  There  came  down  a 
storm  of  wind  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  filled 
with  water,  and  were  in  jeopardy.  Then  he 
arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  raging  of 
the  water ;  and  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
cahn,"  Luke  viu,  23,  34.  There  were  fleets  of 
some  force  on  this  lake  during  the  wars  of  tho 
Jews  with  the  Romans,  and  very  bloody  bat- 
tles were  fisught  between  them.  Josepluia 
gives  a  particduur  account  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment between  the  Romans  under  Vespasian, 
and  the  Jews  who  had  revolted  during  tho 
administration  of  Agrippa.    Titus  and  TrajaA. 
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w«re  ooCh  pnaeiii,  and  Vespasian  himself  was 
on  board  the  Roman  fleet  The  rebel  force 
consisted  of  an  immense  multitude,  who,  as 
fbgitives  after  the  capture  of  Tarichsea  by  Ti- 
tus, had  sought  refuge  on  the  water.  The 
veraels  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  them 
were  built  for  the  occasion,  and  yet  were  larcer 
than  the  Jewish  ships.  The  rictory  was  al- 
lowed by  so  terrible  a  slaughter  of  the  Jews, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  either  on  the  lake 
or  its  shores,  but  the  blood  and  mangled  corses 
of  the  slain ;  and  the  air  was  infected  by  the 
number  of  dead  bodies.  Six  thousand  five 
hundred  persons  are  stated  to  have  perished  in 
this  naral  en^;agement,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Tarichsa,  beside  twelve  hundred  who  were 
afterward  massacred  in  cold  blood,  by  order  of 
Vespasian,  in  the  ampitheatre  at  Tibmias,  and 
a  vast  number  who  were  given  to  Agrippa  as 
ilaves. 

GALL,  er»n,  something  excessively  bitter, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  Deut.  xxix,  18; 
xxxii,  32 ;  Psalm  Ixix,  21 ;  Jer.  viii,  14 ;  ix, 
15;  xxiii,  15;  Lam.iii,  19;  Hoseax,4;  Amos 
Ti,  12.  It  is  evident  from  the  first-mentioned 
plaoB,  that  some  herb  or  plant  is  meant  of  a 
malignant  or  nauseous  kina.  It  is  joined  with 
wormwood,  and,  in  the  mar^  of  our  Bibles, 
explained  to  be  "a  very  poisonfiil  herb."  In 
Psalm  Ixix,  21,  which  is  justly  considered  as  a 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour's  suneriiijgs,  it  is  said^ 
"  They  gave  me  m-y  to  eat ;  which  the  LX  A 
have  rendered  x'^^^t  ^^-  And,  accordingly, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  history,  "  Thev  gave  him 
vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gaU,'' X^;  fieri' 
;^oXfk,  Matt,  xxvii,  34.  But,  in  the  parallel 
passage,  it  is  said  to  be.  lo^wtvitlwop  olvw^ "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  Mark  xv,  23,  a  very 
bitter  ingredient  From  whence  it  is  probable 
that  x^^^i  '^^  perhaps  vm,  may  be  used  as  a 
general  name  tor  whatever  is  exceedingly  bit^ 
ter ;  and,  consequently,  where  the  sense  requires 
it,  may  be  put  specially  fbr  any  bitter  herb  or 
plant,  the  mfusion  of  which  may  be  called 

GALLIO  was  the  name  of  the  brother  \of 
Seneca,  the  philosopher.  He  was  at  first  named 
Marcus  Anneus  Novatus ;  but,  being  adopted 
by  Lucius  Junius  Gallio,  he  took  the  name  of 
hts  adoptive  fadier.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
made  him  proconsul  of  Achaia.  He  was  of  a 
mild  and  agreeable  temper.  To  him  his  brother 
Seneca  deaicated  his  books,  '*  Of  Anger."  He 
shared  in  the  fortunes  of  his  brothers,  as  well 
when  out  of  favour  as  in  their  proq)erity  at 
court  At  length,  Nero  put  him,  as  well  as 
them,  to  death.  The  Jews  were  enraged  at 
St  Paul  fbr  converting  many  G^tiles.  and 
dragged  him  to  the  tribunal  or  Gallio,  who,  as 
proconsul,  generally  resided  at  Corinth,  Acts 
xviii,  13,  13.  They  accused  him  of  teaching 
^  men  to  worship  Gk>d  contrary  to  the  law." 
8t  Paid  beinff  about  to  vpetk^  Gallio  tokl  the 
Jews,  Uiat  if  the  matter  in  question  were  a 
breach  of  justice,  or  an  action  of  a  criminal 
nature,  he  should  think  himself  obliged  to  hear 
them :  but,  as  the  dispute  was  only  oonceming 
their  law,  he  would  not  detenmne  such  dUiBr- 
enees,  aor  jud^e  them.    Sosthenes,  ths  ehief 


ndsr  of  the  lynagogae,  was  beaten  by  ^ 
Ghveks  before  Gallio's  seat  of  justice ;  bat  tUi 
governor  did  not  concern  himsdf  about  it  Hk 
abstaining  from  interfering  in  a  religious  oo» 
troversy  did  credit  to  his  prudence;  neverthst 
less,  his  name  has  oddly  passed  into  a  rmroacb* 
ful  proverb;  and  a  man  regardless  of  all  piety 
is  caUed  *<  a  GaUio  "  and  is  said  **  GalUo-like  to 
care  for  none  of  these  things."  Little  did  tiui 
Roman  anticipate  that  his  name  would  be  n 
immortalized. 

GAMAUEL.  a  oelebrated  rabbi,  and  doctor 
of  the  Jewish  law,  under  whose  tuition  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  brought  op^ 
Acts  xxii,  3.  Barnabas  and  Stephen  are  alio 
suf^XMod  to  have  been  among  the  number  of 
his  pupils.  Soon  after  the  day  of  pentecott, 
when  tne  Jewish  sanhedrim  began  to  be  alaxnol 
at  the  progress  the  GkMpel  was  making  in  Je- 
rusalem, a^  oonsequently  wished  to  put  to 
death  the  Apostles,  in  the  hope  of  checking  iu 
farther  progress,  they  were  i^rehended  and 
brou^t  berore  the  national  council,  of  whick 
Gkunaliel  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  meoi- 
ber.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  eealou 
among  them  would  have  deq>atched  the  afiair 
in  a  very  summary  manner,  but  their  irapetii> 
o^ty  was  checked  bv  the  oool  and  pnidenl 
advice  of  Gkunaliel ;  for,  having  requested  the 
Apostles  to  withdraw  for  a  while,  he  reprosented 
to  Uie  sanhedrim  that,  if  the  Apostles  were  no 
better  than  impostors,  their  fiaUacy  wooU 
<{uic]dy  be  discovered ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  what  they  were  engaged  in  was  firom  Gk)d,  it 
was  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  frustrate  it, 
since  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to  contend  with 
the  Ahnighty.  The  assembly  saw  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel,  and  very  pruoently  chanced  the 
sentence,  iqxm  which  they  were  originally  bent 
against  the  Apostles'  lives,  into  that  of  corporti 
punishment 

3.  It  may  here  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
sanhedrim  could  not  themselves  believe  that 
tale  which  they  had  diligently  circulated  amon; 
the  people,  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  away 
the  tx>dy  of  Jesus,  and  then  pretended  that  he 
had  arisen  from  the  dead.  If  the  Jewish  oomh 
cU  had  thought  this,  it  would  have  been  very 
absurd  in  Gkmnalid  to  exhort  them  to  wait  to 
see  whether  "  the  counsel  and  work"  was  of 
God,  that  is,  whether  the  Apostles  related  a 
foct  when  they  preached  the  resurrectioD^  sod 
grounded  the  aivme  authority  of  their  religkn 
upon  that  fhct  Gamaliel's  advice  was  wholly 
based  upon  the  admission,  that  an  extraonh- 
nary,  and  to  them  an  inexplicable,  event  had 
happmed. 

GAMES.  Ghunes  and  combats  were  inati- 
tuted  by  the  ancients  in  honour  of  their  gods; 
and  were  oelebrated  with  that  view  by  the  niost 
polished  and  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  most  renowned  heroes,  legislators,  sad 
statesmen,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  their 
character  and  dignity,  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
batants, or  oontendf  in  the  race;  they  etcB 
redEoned  it  glorious  to  share  in  theexereiae^ 
and  meritorious  to  carry  away  the  prise.  Tha 
victors  were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  lasvd 
in  presenoe  of  their  country ;  they  wen  cila' 
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Mfld  in  the  raptaroai  eilbsiolu  of  their  po«t« ; 
tiMj  wen  admired,  and  almost  adofed,  oy  the 
inranenble  mnltitiides  which  flocked  to  the 
giOMt)  from  erery  part  of  Greece,  and  many 
of  ibe  adjacent  coontries.  Ther  returned  to 
thnr  own  homes  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  and 
■ade  thnr  entrance  into  their  native  city,  not 
tkoogfa  the  ^tee  which  admitted  the  Tulear 
tboBf,  but  tnrougfa  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
which  were  broken  down  to  give  them  admis- 
iioBj  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  per- 
aMnon  of  their  fellow  citizens,  that  walls  are 
of  anall  oae  to  a  citv  defended  by  men  of  such 
tiied  eourage  and  ability.  Hence  the  surpris- 
iag  ardour  which  animated  all  the  states  of 
Gneee  to  imitate  the  ancient  heroes,  and  en- 
circle their  brows  with  wreaths,  which  ren- 
dered them  still  more  the  objects  of  admiration 
or  cBTir  to  succeeding  times,  than  the  vie- 
lories  they  had  gained,  or  the  laws  they  had 
esaeted. 

i  But  the  institutors  of  those  games  and 
eombata  had  higher  and  nobler  objects  in  view 
than  veneration  for  the  mighty  dead,  or  the 
mtification  of  ambition  or  vanity ;  it  was  tbsir 
dni^  to  prepare  the  Touth  for  the  profession 
of  araia ;  to  confirm  their  health ;  to  improve 
their  au-ength,  their  vigour,  and  activity:  to 
iiare  than  to  fatigue;  and  to  render  them 
intrepid  in  close  fight,  where,  in  the  infancy 
of  the , art  of  war,  muscular  force  commonly 
decided  the  victory.  This  statement  accounts 
fer  the  Btrildng  allusions  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  makes  in  his  epistles  to  these  celebrated 
tnrctaes.  Such  references  were  calculated  to 
loueh  the  heart  of  a  Gh-eek,  and  of  every  one 
bmiliarly  acquainted  with  them,  in  the  live- 
heit  manner^  as  weH  as  to  place  before  the 
Ofe  of  his  mind  the  most  glowing  and  correct 
tatf^  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  No 
pnncea  in  the  nervous  and  eloquent  epistles 
nam  Uie  per.  of  St.  Paul,  have  been  more  ad- 
■ured  by  the  critics  and  expositors  of  all  times, 
thn  those  into  which  some  allusion  to  these 
>goQiatie  exercises  is  introduced ;  and,  perhaps, 
Bfme  are  calculated  to  leave  a  deeper  impres- 
■011  on  the  Christian's  mind,  or  excite  a  stronger 
ud  more  salutary  influence  on  his  actions. 
Cartain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  care 
that  all  things  were  done  according  to  custom, 
lo  deeide  controversies  that  happened  among 
^otntamists,  and  to  adjudge  the  prize  to  the 
victor.  Some  eminent  writers  are  of  opinion 
thK  Christ  is  called  the  **  Author  and  Finisher 
of  faith,"  in  allusion  to  these  judges.  Those 
vho  were  designed  for  the  profisasion  of  oiMetet^ 
^combatants,  frequented  from  their  earliest 
7«Bn  the  academies  maintained  for  that  pnr- 
POK  at  the  public  expense.  In  these  places 
]%  were  exercised  under  the  direction  of  dif- 
fcrmt  maaters,  who  employed  the  most  effectual 
■cthoda  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fetigues 
of  the  public  games,  and  to  form  them  for  the 
*ooh«ts.  The  regimen  to  which  they  submit- 
ted was  very  hard  and  severe.  At  first,  they 
Md  BO  other  nourishment  than  dried  igs,  nuts, 
■oftchaese,  and  a  gross  heavy  sort  of  bread 
*"kd  fi^m ;  ther  were  absolutely  forbidden  the 
Me^f  wtae,  and  enjoined  cominence.    When 


tfasy  proposed  to  contend  in  the  Olympian 
ffames,  they  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  pub- 
Be  gymnasium  at  Elis,  ten  months  before  the 
solemnity,  where  theyjprepared  themselves  by 
continual  exercises,  ifo  man  that  had  omitted 
to  present  himself  at  the  appointed  time,  was 
allowed  to  be  a  candidate  n>r  the  prizes ;  nor 
were  the  accustomed  rewards  of  victory  given 
to  such  persons,  if  by  any  means  they  insinu- 
ated themselves,  and  overcame  their  antago- 
nists; nor  would  any  apology,  though  seem- 
ingly ever  so  reasonable,  serve  to  excuse  their 
absence.  No  person  that  was  himself  a  noto- 
rious crimined,  or  nearly  related  to  one,  was 
permitted  to  contend.  Farther,  to  prevent 
underhand  dealines^  if  any  person  was  con- 
victed of  bribing  nis  adversary,  a  severe  fine 
weu  laid  upon  him ;  nor  was  tms  alone  thought 
a  sufficient  guard  against  unfair  contracts,  and 
unjust  practices,  but  the  contenders  were 
obliged  to  swear  they  had  spent  ten  whole 
months  in  preoaratory  exercises;  and,  beside 
all  this,  they,  tneir  fathers,  and  their  brethren, 
took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  not,  by 
any  sinister  or  unlawful  means,  endeavour  to 
stop  the  fair  and  just  proceedings  of  the  eumes. 
i.  The  spiritual  contest,  in  which  3\.  true 
Christians  aim  at  obtaining  a  heavenly  crown, 
has  its  rules  also,  devised  and  enacted  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  require 
implicit  and  exact  submission,  which  yield 
neither  to  times  nor  circumstances,  but  main- 
tain their  supreme  authority,  firom  age  to  age« 
uninterrupted  and  unimpaired.  The  combat- 
ant who  violates  these  rules  forfeits  the  prize, 
and  is  driven  from  the  field  with  indelible 
disgrace,  and  consigned  to  everlasting  wo. 
Hence  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  ex- 
horts his  son  Timothy  strictly  to  obaerve  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  without  which,  he  can 
no  more  hope  to  obtam  the  approbation  of  God, 
and  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  crown,  than 
a  combatant  in  the  public  games  of  GhreeceL 
who  disregarded  the  established  rule^  could 
hope  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  his  judge 
the  promised  reward :  "  And  if  a  man  also 
strive  for  maateries,  yet  ia  he  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfluly,"  2  Tim.  ii,  5,  or 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  the  games. 
Like  the  Grecian  combatants,  the  Christian 
must  "  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,"  and  "  walk 
in  all  the  statutes  and  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  blameless."  Such  was  St.  Paul ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  endeavoured  to  act :  '*  But  I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subject 
tion:  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  H  cast- 
away," 1  Cor.  ix,  37.  The  latter  part  of  this 
verse  Doddridge  renders,  "  lest  after  havinr 
served  as  a  h^ald  I  should  be  disapproved  ;" 
and  says  in  a  note,  "  I  thought  it  of  import- 
ance to  retain  the  primitive  sense  of  these 
gymnastic  expressions."  It  is  well  known  to 
ttiose  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
original,  that  the  word  used  means  to  discharge 
the  office  of  a  heraM,  whose  business  it  was  to 
prodaim  the  conditions  of  the  games,  and  di»* 
play  the  prizes,  to  awaken  the  emulation  and 
resohiUon  of  those  who  were  to  contend  in 
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ikem.  But  the  Apostle  intimates,  that  thece 
was  this  peculiar  circumstance  attending  the 
Christian  contest,  that  the  person  who  pro- 
claimed its  laws  and  rewards  to  others,  was 
also  to  engage  in  it  himself;  and  that  there 
would  be  a  peculiar  infamy  and  miserv  in  his 
miscarrying.  'A^i/io;,  which  we  renoer  east- 
oioay,  8ip;nifies  one  who  is  disapf>roTed  by  the 
judge  of  the  games,  as  not  having  fairly  de- 
senred  the  pnze :  he  therefore  loses  it ;  even 
the  prize  or  eternal  life.  The  rule  which  the 
Apostle  applies  to  himself  he  extends  in  another 
passage  to  all  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church :  "  Those  who  strive  for  the  mastery 
are  temperate  in  all  things  ;  now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible.'^  Tertullian  uses  the  same  thought 
to  encourage  the  martyrs.  He  urges  constancy 
upon  them,  from  what  the  hopes  of  victory 
made  the  aUUeia  endure ;  and  repeats  the  se- 
vere and  painful  exercises  they  were  obliged 
to  undergo,  the  continual  anguish  and  con- 
straint in  which  they  passed  uie  best  years  of 
their  lives,  and  the  voluntary  privation  which 
they  imposed  on  themselves,  of  all  that  was 
most  erateful  to  their  {^petites  and  passions. 

4.  The  aUdetct  took  care  to  disencumber  their . 
bodies  of  every  article  of  clothing  which  could 
in  any  manner  hinder  or  incommode  them.  In 
the  race,  they  were  anxious  to  carry  as  little 
weight  as  possible,  and  uniformly  stri^^jed  them- 
selves of  all  such  clothes  as,  by  their  weight, 
length,  or  otherwise,  might  entangle  or  retard 
them  in  the  course.  The  Christian  also  must 
"  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset"  hun,  Heb.  xii,  1.  In  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  self-denial  he  must  "  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,"  lay  aside  all  malice 
and  guile,  hypocrisies,  anid  envyings,  and  evil 
speakings,  inordinate  affections,  and  worldly 
cares,  and  whatever  else  might  obstruct  his 
holy  profession,  damp  his  spirits,  and  hinder 
his  proCTess  in  the  paths  of  nehteousness. 

5.  The  foot  race  seems  to  nave  been  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  public  games,  and  culti- 
vated with  a  care  and  industry  proportioned 
to  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  The 
Olympic  games  generally  opened  with  races, 
and  were  celebrated  at  filrst  with  no  other  ex- 
ercise. The  lists  or  course  where  the  athleta 
exercised  themselves  in  rumiing,  was  at  first 
but  one  stadium  in  length,  or  about  six  hun- 
dred feet ;  and  from  this  measure  it  took  its 
name,  and  was  called  the  stadmm^  whatever 
might  be  its  extent.  This,  in  the  language  of 
8t  Paul,  speakinff  of  the  Christian's  course, 
was  "  the  race  which  was  set  before  them," 
determined  by  public  authority,  and  carefully 
measured.  On  each  side  of  tne  stadium  and 
Its  extremity,  ran  an  ascent  or  kind  of  terrace, 
covered  with  seats  and  benches,  upon  which 
the  spectators  were  seated,  an  innumerable 
multitude  collected  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
to  which  the  Apostle  thus  alludes  in  his  figura- 
tive description  of  the  Christian  life :  **  Seeing 
we  are  compcntded  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight," 
Heb.  xii,  1. 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  stadium 


were  its  entrance,  middle,  and  extremity.  Tfafl 
entrance  was  marked  at  first  only  by  a  line 
drawn  on  the  sand,  firom  side  to  sioe  of  the 
stadium.  To  prevent  any  unfair  odvaDtage 
being  taken  by  the  more  viffilant  or  akrt  csn- 
didates.  a  cord  was  at  length  stretched  in  front 
of  the  horses  or  men  that  were  to  nm ;  and 
sometimes  the  soace  was  railed  in  with  wood. 
The  opening  of  this  barrier,  was  the  ngnal 
for  the  racers  to  start.  The  middle  of  the 
stadium  was  remarkable,  only  by  the  circum- 
stance of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the  vie* 
tors  set  up  there.  From  this  custom,  Crysot* 
torn  draws  a  fine  comparison :  "  As  the  judges 
in  the  races  and  other  eames,  expose  in  the 
midst  of  the  stadium,  to  the  view  or  the  chsm- 
pions,  the  crowns  which  they  were  to  recei?e ; 
m  like  manner,  the  liord,  by  the  mouth  of  hie 
prophets,  has  placed  the  prizes  in  the  midst  of 
the  course,  which  he  designs  for  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them."  At 
the  extremity  of  the  stadium  was  a  goal,  where 
the  foot  races  ended  ;  but  in  those  of  charioti 
and  horses,  they  were  to  run  several  timet 
round  it  without  stopping,  and  aflerward  con- 
clude the  race  by  rejgaining  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  lists  trom  whence  they  started,  k 
is  tnerefiore  to  the  foot  race  the  Apostle  alludes, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  race  set  before  the  Chm* 
tian,  which  was  a  straight  course,  to  be  nm 
only  once,  and  not,  as  m  the  other,  seversl 
times  without  stopping. 

6.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  at  the 

Sial,  and  not  m  the  middle  of  the  course,  that 
e  prizes  were  exhibited ;  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  that  the  com- 
petitors mirht  be  animated  by  having  thea 
always  in  uieir  sight.    This  accords  with  the 
view  which  the  Apostle  gives  of  the  Christian 
life :    "  Brethren,  1  count  not  myself  to  hare 
apprehended  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forget- 
tmg  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reach- 
ing forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesus,"  PhiL  iii, 
13,   14.      L'Enfant  thinks,  the    Apostle  here 
alludes  to  those  who  stood  at  the  elevated  place 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  calling  the  racers  by 
their  names,  and  encouraging  iSsxtk  by  boUini^ 
out  the  crown,  to  exert  themMlves  with  vijgoor 
Within  the  measured  and  determinate  limits  of 
the  stadium,  the  aUdeUz  were  bound  to  contend 
for  the  prize,  which  they  forfeited  without  hope 
of  recovery,  if  they  deviated  ever  so  little  frm 
the  appointed  course. 

7.  The  honours  and  rewardsgranted  to  the 
victors  were  of  several  kinds.  They  were  ani- 
mated in  their  course  by  the  rapturous  applauses 
of  the  countless  multitudes  tnat  lined  the  stst 
dium,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  contest  with 
eaeer  anxiety;  and  their  success  was  insuntly 
followed  by  reiterated  and  long  continued 
plaudits;  but  these  were  only  a  prelude  to  the 
qspointed  rewards,  which,  though  of  littk 
value  in  themselves,  were  accounted  the  hi^ 
est  honour  to  which  a  mortal  could  sipirt 
These  consisted  of  different  wreaths  of  wild 
olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  laur^  aooording  to  tha 
different  places  wnere  the   games  were  oo^ 
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kaled.  After  the  jtidges  had  pawed  senteijee, 
t  paUk  Jierakl  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tor; ooe  of  the  judges  put  the  crown  upon  his 
liead,  and  a  branch  of  palm  into  his  ri^nt  hand, 
vhich  lie  carried  as  a  token  of  rictonous  cou- 
rage and  perseverance.  As  he  might  be  victor 
Dore  than  once  in  the  same  ^ames,  and  some- 
times on  the  same  day,  he  might  also  receive 
Kreral  crowns  and  pahns.  When  the  victor 
bad  rsceived  his  reward,  a  herald,  preceded 
bf  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the 
aadium,  and  proclaimed  aloud  his  name  and 
cNDtry;  while  the  delighted  multitudes^  at 
the  sight  of  him,  redouble  their  acclamations 
lod  applauses. 

8.  The  crown  in  the  Olympic  games  was 
ef  wild  olive;  in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel ;   in  the 
khmian  or  Corinthian,  of  pine  tree ;  and  in  the 
Nemcan,  of  smallage  or  parsley.   Now,  most  of 
liKfc  were  evergreens ;  yet  they  would  soon 
eov  dry,  and  crumble  into  dust.    Eisner  pro- 
wxti  many  passages  in  which  the  contenders  in 
Ibese  exercises  are  rallied  by  the  Ghnecian  wits, 
<m  accooni  of  the  extraordinary  pains  they 
t(K)kfor  such  trifiing  rewards;  and  Plato  has 
a  celebrated  passage,  which  greatly  resembles 
ib&i  of  the  Apostle,  but  by  no  means  equals  it 
01  force  and  beauty :  "  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain 
a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible." 
The  Christian  is  thus  called  to  fight  the  good 
kk  of  faith,  and  to  lay  hold  of  eternal  life : 
■od  10  this  he  is  more  powerfully  stimulated 
br  considering  that  the  ancient  atJUeite  took 
ui  their  care  and  pains  only  for  the  sake  of 
obtaiaing  a  garland  of  flowers,  or  a  wreath  of 
iaarel^  which  quickly  fades  and  perishes,  po»- 
■(ssoi  little  intrinsic  value,  and  only  served  to 
■ottiish  their  pride  and  vanity,  without  impart- 
ial any  solid  advantage  to  themselves  or  others ; 
bnt  thai  which  is  placed  in  the  view  of  the  spi- 
ritual combatants,  to  animate  their  exertions, 
^  Rwaxd  their  labours,  is  no  less  than  a 
owa  of  glory  which  never  decays ;  "  an  in- 
b^-taoee    incorruptible,    undefiled,    and    that 
^h  001  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them," 
*  P«.  i,  4 ;  V,  4.     But  the  victory  sometimes 
icmained  doubtftil,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
P^ber  of  competitors    appeared   before  the 
Ng»,  and  d^jned  the  prize.    The  candidates 
^00  were  rejected  on  such  occasions  by  the 
i^zc  of  the  gam^,  as  not  having  fairly  merit* 
^  UK  prize,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  aJo/rf/ior, 
^^sapprored,  which  we  render  cast  awav.  in 
a  passage  already  quoted  from  St  Paul's  ^rst 
H^sOe  to  the  Corinthians:  "  But  I  keep  under 
By  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that 
^  »ny  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  othen, 
1  nyself  should  be,  d^tct/no;,  cast  away,"  reject- 
^  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  disappoint^ 
^of  my  expected  crown.    What  has  been 
*^*^«1  concerning  the  spirit  and  ardour  with 
vbich  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race, 
*^  coficeraing  Uie  prize  they  had  in  view  to 
•^aid  their  anluous  contention,  will  illustrate 
"ft  fiAlowing   sublime    passage  of  the  same 
f^  writer  in  his  EpisUe  to  the  Philippians : 

^A  as  though  I  hod  already  attained,  either 
^  already  perftct;  but  I  follow  after,  f  that 

I  nay  apprehend  that  Cnr  which  also  I  am  ap- 


prehended of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  oooBt 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  ^  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which'  an 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  thinn 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,  tor 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  Phil,  iii,  1^14.  Tne  affecting  passable, 
also,  of  the  same  Apostle,  in  the  Second  Epis- 
tle of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom, is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  above- 
mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  that  awaited  the 
victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who 
bestowed  it:  **I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  nave  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Jiulge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear- 
ing,'* 3  Tim.  iv,  8. 

GARDENS.  In  the  language  of  the  He- 
brews, every  place  where  plants  and  trees  were 
cultivated  with  greater  care  than  in  the  open 
field,  was  called  a  garden.  The  idea  of  such 
an  enclosure  was  certainly  borrowed  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  which  the  bountiful  Creator 
planted  for  the  reception  of  our  first  parents. 
Beside,  the  gardens  of  primitive  nations  were 
commonly,  if  itot  in  every  instance,  devoted  to 
religious  purposes.  In  these  shady  retreats  were 
celebrated,  for  a  lon^  succession  of  ages,  the 
rites  of  Pagan  superetttion.  Thus  Jehovah  calls 
the  apostate  Jews,  "a  people  that  provoketh 
ms  continually  to  anger  to  my  face^  that  sacri- 
ficeth  in  gardens,"  Isa.  Ixv,  3.  And  m  a  preced- 
ing chapter,  the  prophet  threatens  them  in  the 
name  or  the  Lora :  '*  They  shall  be  ashamed  of 
the  oaks  which  ye  have  desired,  and  ye  shall 
be  confounded  for  the  wardens  which  ye  have 
chosen."  The  oriental  wardens  were  either 
open  plantations,  or  enclosures  defended  by 
walls  or  hedges.  Some  fences  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  later  times,  are  not  less  beautiftu 
than  our  living  fences  of  white  thorn;  and 
perfectly  answer  the  description  of  ancient 
Jewish  prophets,  who  inform  us  that  the  hedges 
in  their  times  consisted  of  thorns,  and  that 
the  spikes  of  these  thorny  plants  were  exceed- 
ingly sharp.  Doubdan  found  a  very  fruitful 
vineyard,  full  of  olives,  fig  trees,  and  'vines, 
about  eight  miles  south-west  from  Bethlehem, 
enclosed  with  a  hedge;  and  that  part  of  it 
adjoining  to  the  road,  strongly  formed  of  thorns 
axid  rose  bushes,  intermingled  with  pomegra- 
nate trees  of  surpassine  beauty  and  fraCTance. 
A  hedge  composed  of  rose  oushes  and  wild 
pome^anate  shrubs,  then  in  full  flower, 
mingled  with  other  thorny  plants,  adorned  in 
the  varied  livery  of  spring,  must  have  made 
at  once  a  strong  and  beautiful  fence.  The  wild 
pomegranate  tree,  the  species  probably  used  in 
fencing,  is  much  more  prickly  than  the  other 
variety ;  and  when  mingled  with  other  thorny 
bushes,  of  which  they  nave  several  kinds  in 
Palestine,  some  of  whose  prickles  are  'very  long 
and  sharp,  must  form  a  hedge  very  difficult  to 
penetrate.  These  facts  illustrate  the  beauty 
and  force  of  several  passages  in  the  sacred 
volume:  thus,  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
'  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  a  hedge  of 
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•avajKi  tKotment  of  the  corpse  of  Hector  by 
Achilles. 

Dr.  Wittmcm  gives  the  following  description 
of  bis  visit  to  Gaza :  "  In  pursuing  our  route 
toward  this  place,  the  view  became  still  more 
interesting  and  agreeable:  the  groves  of  olive 
trees  extending  from  the  place  where  we  had 
halted  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  a  fine 
avenue  of  these  trees  was  planted.  Gaza  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  rendered 
pictures(^ue  by  the  number  of  fine  minarets 
whidi  rise  majestically  above  the  buildings, 
and  by  the  beautiful  date  trees  which  ore  inter- 
qsersed.  The  suburbs  of  Gaza  are  composed 
of  wretched  mud  huts;  but  within  sicfe  the 
town  the  buildings  make  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  those  we  bad  generally  met  with  in 
Syria.  The  streets  are  of  a  moderate  breadth. 
Manv  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &uCj  of 
marble  were  seen  in  the  walls  and  buildines 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  suburbs 
and  environs  of  Gaza  are  rendered  infinitelv 
agreeable  by  a  number  of  large  gardens,  cul- 
tivated with  the  nicest  care,  which  lie  in  a 
direction  north  and  south  of  the  town ;  while 
others  of  the  same  description  run  to  a  con- 
sideraMe  distance  westward.  These  gardens 
are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  choice  fruit 
trees,  such  as  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  the  pome- 
granate, the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the 
almond ;  together  with  a  few  lemon  and  orange 
trees.  The  numerous  plantations  of  olive  and 
date  trees  which  are  interspersed  contribute 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene 
exhibited  by  the  surrounding  plains.  These, 
on  our  arrival,  were  ovcrsi)read  with  flowers, 
the  variegated  colours  of  which  displayed  every 
tint  and  every  hue.  Among  these  were  the 
chrysanthemum,    scarlet    ranunculus,     lupin, 

{)hea8ant-cyc,  tulip,  china-aster^  dwarf-iris, 
intel,  daisy,  &c,  all  of  them  growing  wild  ana 
abundantly,  with  the  exception  of  the  lupin, 
which  was  cultivated  in  patches,  regularly 
ploughed  and  sowed,  with  a  view  to  collect 
the  seeds,  which  the  inhabitants  employ  at 
their  meals,  more  especially  to  thicken  their 
ragouts.  The  few  corn  fields,  which  lay  at  a 
distance,  displayed  the  promise  of  a  rich  gold- 
en harvest ;  and  the  view  of  the  sea,  distant 
about  a  leasee,  tended  to  diversify  still  more 
the  animated  features  of  this  luxuriant  scene." 
This  and  similar  descriptions  of  modem  travel- 
lers, which  are  occasionally  introduced  into 
this  work,  are  given  both  as  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  to  show  that  relics  of  the  an- 
cient beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land  are 
Still  to  be  K)imd  in  many  parts  of  it. 

GEMARA.  This  word  signifies  compte- 
ment,  perfection.  The  rabbins  call  the  Penta- 
teuch the  law,  without  any  addition.  Next  to 
this  they  have  the  Talmud,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  first  is  only  an  application 
of  the  law  to  particular  cases,  with  the  decision 
of  the  ancient  rabbins,  and  is  csdled  misknahf 
or  "  second  law :"  the  other  part,  which  is  a 
more  extensive  application  of  the  same  law,  is 
a  collection  of  determinations  by  rabbins,  later 
than  themishnoA.  This  lost  is  termed  gemaraf 
"perfection,"   "finishing,"  because  they  con- 


sider it  as  a  condusiTe  eimlanation  of  die  law. 
to  which  no  farther  adoitions  can  be  made. 
There  are  two  gemaraSf  or  two  Tabnuds,  thtt 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Babylon.  The 
former  was  oompiled,  according  to  the  Jews, 
about  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  century, 
by  a  celebrated  rabbin,  called  Jochanan;  but 
father  Morinus  maintains  that  the  gemara  was 
not  finished  till  about  the  seventh  century. 
Dr.  Prideauz  says  that  it  was  completed  about 
A.  D.  300.  The  Jews  have  little  value  for 
this  Jerusalem  Talmud,  on  account  of  its  ob- 
scurity. The  Babylonish  gemara  is,  as  the 
rabbins  say,  more  modem.  It  was  be^nn  by  a 
Jewish  doctor,  named  Asa,  and  continued  by 
Mannar  and  Mar,  his  sons  or  disciples.  The 
Jews  believe  that  the  getfuira  contains  nothing 
but  the  word  of  Grod,  preserved  in  the  traditioft 
of  the  elders,  and  transmitted,  without  altera- 
tion, from  Moses  to  rabbi  Judah,  the  holy, 
and  the  other  compilers  of  the  Talmud ;  who 
did  not  reduce  it  to  writing  till  they  weie 
afraid  it  would  be  corrapted  by  the  several 
transmigrations  and  persecutions  to  which 
their  nation  was  subjected. 

GENEALOGY,  ytwUyU,  signifies  a  list 
of  a  person's  ancestors.     The  common  He> 
brew  expression  for  it  is  Sepher-ToUdolk^  "  the 
Book  or  Grenerations."    No  nation  was  ever 
more  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies  than 
the  Jews.    The  sacred  writings  contain  gene* 
alogies  extended  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  backward.     The  genealogy  of  our  Sa- 
viour is  deduced  by  the  evangelists  from  Adam 
to  Joseph  and  Mary,  through  a  space  of  fows 
thousand    years    and    upward.    The    Jewish 
priests    were    obliged    to    produce    an    exact 
genealoey  of  their  families,  befi)re  they  were 
admitted  to  exercise  their  function.    Wnerever 
placed,  the  Jews  were  particularly  careful  not 
to  marry  below  themselves;   and  to  prerent 
this,  they  Jcept  tables  of  genealogy  in  their 
several  nunilies,  the  originals  of  wnich  were 
lodged  at  Jemsalem,  to  be  occasionally  con- 
sulted.   These  authentic  monuments,  during  all 
their  wars  and  persecutions,  were  taken  grest 
care  of.  and  from  time  to  time  renewed.    But, 
since  tne  last  destraction  of  their  city,  and  the 
dispereion  of  the  people,  their  ancient  gene- 
alogies are  lost,    cut  to  this  the  Jews  reply, 
that  either  Elias.  or  some  other  inspired  priest 
or  prophet,  shall  come,  and  restore  their  gene* 
alogical  tables  before  the  Messiah's  ai>peai^ 
ance;    a  tradition,  which  they  ground  on  a 
passage  in  Nehemiah  vii,  64,  65,  to  this  effect : 
the    ^nealogical  register  of  the    fhmilies  of 
certain  priests  being  lost,  they  were  not  able 
to  make  out  their  lineal  descent  from  Aaron ; 
and  therefore,  "  as  polluted,  were  put  from  the 
priesthood;"  the  "Tirshatha  said  unto  them, 
that   they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy 
things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim 
and  Thummim."    From  hence  the  Jews  con- 
clude, that  such  a  priest  will  stand  up,  and 
restore  and  complete  the  genealogies  of  their 
families:  though  others  suppose  tnese  words 
to    import,  that   they  should   never   exercise 
their  priesthood   any  more;   and   that,   *'tiQ 
there  shall  stand  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and 
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TfaflBDim,"  amounts  to  the  Mune  as  the  Ro- 
tBanmrabj^  Gratas  calendms,  [neTerJ  since 
tlie  uixm  and  Thummim  were  now  absolutely 
•nd  fiv  ever  lost. 

GENERATION.  Beside  the  common  ac- 
erpuiioQ  of  this  word,  .as  signifying  descent,  it 
u  used  for  the  history  and  genealogy  of  any  in- 
dirjdaal,  as  "  The  book  of  the  generations  of 
AdaiD,"  Genesis  ▼,  1,  the  history  of  Adam's 
Cfeation,  and  of  his  posterity.  "  The  generations 
of  tht  hesTcns  and  of  the  earth,"  Genesis  ii,  4, 
M  a  recital  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth. 
"Tlie  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
:k  Son  of  Darid,"  Matthew  i,  1,  is  the  senealo- 

?f  of  Jesos  Christ,  and  the  history  of  nis  life. 
he  ancients  sometimes  computed  by  genera- 
tions: "  In  the  fisurth  generation  thy  descend- 
•us  shall  come  hither  again,"  GSenesis  zv,  16. 
"  Jos^  saw  E^hraim's  children  of  the  third 
generation,"  Genesis  1,  23.  *^  A  bastard  shall 
HOC  be  admitted  into  the  conj^regation,  till^  the 
tad)  generation,"  Deut.  xxiii,  3.  Among  the 
ueienis,  when  the  duration  of  generations  was 
Dot  exactly  described  by  the  a^  of  four  men 
ncceedin?  one  smother  from  lather  to  son,  it 
WBsfixed  by  some  at  a  hunired  years,  by  otliers 
at  a  hondred  and  ten,  by  others  at  thirty-three, 
thirty,  twenty-fiTe,  and  even  at  twenty  years ; 
heing  neither  uniform  nor  settled :  only,  it  is  re- 
fflarxiBd,  that  a  generation  is  longer  as  it  is  more 
aoeienL 

GENESIS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te»- 
luneot,  so  called  from  the  Greek  ^cM^if,  genesiSj 
tt  geweratumf  because  it  contains  an  account 
of  tlK  origin  of  all  Ttsible  things,  and  of  the 
S^iealo^  of  the  first  patriarchs.  In  the  He- 
oRv  it  is  called  rrvK'O,  which  signifies,  in  the 
A^tsius^,  because  it  begins  with  that  word, 
fe  Pentateuch. 

GENNESARETH,  Lawd  op,  or  GE2m& 
BAR,  a  small  district  of  Gkdilee,  supposed  to 
hare  been  so  called  from  its  pleasantness,  and 
^isffidjng  about  four  miles  along  the  north- 
▼wem  shore  of  the  sea  of  Gblilee,  or  Genne- 
**^  so  called  from  this  same  region.  It  is 
Boic  probable,  however,  that  Gennesareth  is 
*ot^g  more  than  a  word  moulded  from  Cin- 
^^^  the  ancient  name*  of  a  city  and  adjoin- 
^  tract  in  this  very  situation,  as  well  as  of 
<^lake  itself.  This  part  of  GalUee  is  de- 
Kribad  by  Josephus  as  possessing  a  sinsular 
^^y,  with  a  delightful  temperature  of  the 
>jf.  and  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  different 
donates. 

GENTILE.  The  Hebrews  called  the  Gcn- 
^  o^,  eOnr,  Ike  nalions,  that  is,  those  who 
«»«  not  received  the  faith  or  law  of  God. 
^  ;*bo  are  not  Jews,  and  circumcised,  are 
f^»^  Those  who  were  converted,  and  cm- 
jj*^  Judaism,  they  called  proselytes.  Since 
^Gogpd,  the  true  religion  is  not  confined  to 
■^one  nation  or  country,  as  heretofore.  Gfod, 
*w  had  promised  by  his  prophets  to  call  the 
Geotiles  to  the  faith,  with  a  superabundance 
ip^',  has  fulfilled  his  promise ;  so  that  the 
^^n^ttiaii  church  is  now  composed  principally 
w Gentile  converts;  and  the  Jews,  too  proud 
y^gr  paiticular  privileees,  and  abandoned  to 
**v  RpnAMte  sense  of  uiings,  have  disowned 
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Jesus  Christ,  their  Messiah  and  Redeemer,  Ibf 
whom,  during  so  many  a^es,  they  had  looked 
so  impatiently.  In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Gentiles  are  generally  denoted  as  Gi^ecks,  Rom. 
i,  14,  16 ;  ii,  9,  10 :  iii ;  x,  12 ;  1  Cor.  i,  1^2-24 ; 
GaL  iii,  28.  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  expresses 
himself  in  tlie  same  manner.  Acts  vi,.l ;  xi,20  j 
xviii,  &.C. 

2.  St.  Paul  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  1  Tim.  ii,  7,  or  Greeks ;  be- 
cause he,  principally,  preached  Jesus  CJirist  to 
thcni ;  whereas  Peter,  and  the  other  Apostles, 
preached  generally  to  the  Jews,  and  are  called 
Apostles  of  the  circumcision,  Gal.  ii,  8.  The 
prophets  declared  very  particularly  the  calling 
of  the  Grentiles.  Jacob  foretold  that  tiie  Mes- 
siah, he  who  was  to  be  sent,  tlie  Sh'ioh,  should 
father  the  Gentiles  to  himself.  3ilomon,  at 
the  dedication  of  his  temple,  prays  for  "  the 
stranger"  who  should  there  entreat  GKxl.  The 
Psalmist  says,  that  tlie  Lord  would  give  tha 
Gentiles  to  the  Messiah  for  his  inlieritance ; 
that  El^pt  and  Babylon  shall  know  him ;  that 
Ethiopia  shall  hasten  to  brine  him  presents; 
that  the  kings  of  Tarshish,  and  of  the  isles,  the 
kin?s  of  Arabia  and  Sheba,  shall  be  tributary 
to  him.  Psalm  ii,  8 ;  Ixvii,  4 ;  Ixxii,  9,  10.  ' 
Isaiah  abounds  with  prophecies  of  the  like 
nature,  on  which  account  he  has  justly  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  the  prophet  of 
the  Gkntiles." 

GjUfTiLEs,  Court  op  the.  Josephus  says 
there  was,  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  a  wallj  or 
balustrade,  breast-high,  with  pillars  at  particu- 
lar distances,  and  inscriptions  on  them  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  importing  that  strangers  were  for- 
bidden from  entering  farther  j  here  their  offer- 
ings were  received,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
for  them,  thev  standing  at  the  banrier ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  to  the  altar. 
Pompey,  nevertheless,  went  even  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  behaved  with  strict  decorum;  and 
the  next  day  he  commanded  the  temple  to  be 
purified,  ana  the  customary  sacrifices  to  be  offer- 
ed. A  little  before  the  last  rebellion  of  the  Jews, 
some  mutineers  would  have  persuaded  the  priests 
to  accept  no  victim  not  presented  by  a  Jew ; 
and  obliged  them  to  reject  those  which  were 
offered  by  command  of  the  emperor,  for  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  wisest  in  vain  remonstrated 
with  them  on  the  daneer  this  would  bring  on 
their  country;  urged  that  their  ancestors  had 
never  rejected  the  presents  of  Grentiles ;  and  that 
the  temple  was  mostly  adorned  with  the  offer- 
ings of  such  people ;  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
learned  priests,  who  had  spent  their  whole 
lives  in  the  study  of  the  law,  testified  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  received  the  sacrifices  of 
strangers. 

From  the  above  particulars,  we  learn  the 
meaning  of  what  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  **  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,"  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  broken  down  by  the  Gh>spel. 

GKRAR,  a  royal  city  of  the  Phihstines,  situate 
not  fiu-  from  the  angle  where  the  south  and  wait 
sides  of  Palestine  meet. 

GERIZIM,    a   mount    near    Shedion,   in 

ESphraim,  a  province  of  Samaria.     Shefdmii 

ay  at  the  foot  of  two  mountains,  Bbol  and 
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QpnnoL  Gtrtzim  was  firuitAili  Ebal  was 
bfiuren.  Qod  commanded  that  the  Hebrews, 
after  passing  the  Jordan,  should  be  so  divided, 
that  six  tribes  might  be  stationed  on  Mount 
Qerizim,  and  six  on  Mount  Ebal.  The  former 
was  to  pronounce  blessings  on  those  who  ob- 
served tne  law  of  the  Loitl ;  the  others,  curses 
against  tliose  who  should  violate  it,  Deut. 
XI,  29 ;  xxvii,  12.  As  to  the  original  of  the 
temple  upon  Gerizim,  we  must  take  Josephus's 
relation  of  it.  Manasseh,  the  grandson  of 
Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  and  brother  to 
Jaddus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  having  been 
driven  from  Jerusalem  m  the  year  of  the  world 
3671,  and  not  enduring  patiently  to  see  han- 
sel f  deprived  of  the  honour  and  advantages  of 
the  priesthood,  Sanballat,  his  father-in-law, 
addressed  himself  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
was  then  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and 
Having  paid  hini  homage  for  the  province  of 
Samaria,  whereof  he  was  eovemor.  he  farther 
offered  him  eight  thousand  of  his  oest  troops, 
which  disposed  Alexander  to  errant  what  he 
desired  for  his  son-in-law,  and  for  many  other 
priests,  who  being  married,  as  well  as  he,  con- 
trary to  the  law,  chose  rather  to  forsake  their 
country  than  their  wives,  and  hod  join^ 
Manasseh  in  Samaria.  When  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  began  to  persecute  the  Jews,  A.  M. 
3830 ;  B.  C.  186,  the  Samaritans  entreated  him 
that  their  temple  upon  Gkrizim,  which  hitherto 
had  been  dedicotea  to  an  unknown  and  name- 
less j^,  mi^ht  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter  the 
Grecian,  which  was  easily  consentea  to  by 
Antiochus.  The  temple  oi  Gkrizim  subsisted 
some  time  after  the  worship  of  Jupiter  was  in- 
troduced into  it;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hircanus  Maccabsus,  and  was  not  rebuilt  till 
Gabinius  was  governor  of  Sjrria ;  who  repaired 
Samaria,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name.  It  is 
certain,  tnat,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  this  temple 
was  in  being ;  and  that  the  true  Qod  was  wor- 
shipped there,  since  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
pointing  to  Grerizim,  said  to  him,  "  Our  fathers 
worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say.  that 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  pl&ce  where  men  ooght  to 
worship  "  John  iv.  90.  "We  are  assured,  that 
Herod  the  Great,  having  rebuilt  Samaria,  and 
called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  would 
nave  obliged  the  Samaritans  to  worship  in  the 
temple  which  he  had  erected  there,  but  they  con- 
stantly refused. 

GETHSEMANE.    See  Olives,  MowU  of. 

GIANT,  Vb5.  Greek,  yfyof ,  a  monsUr,  a  ter- 
rible mafif  a  chief  who  beats  and  bears  down 
other  men.  Scripture  speaks  of  giants  befi>re 
the  flood :  "  Nephilim,  miehty  men  who  were 
of  old,  men  of  renown,"  Gen.  vi,  4.  Aquila 
translates  nephilim,  lirixlirTovrsi^  men  who  aUack, 
who  fall  with  impetuosity  on  their  enemies, 
which  renders  very  well  the  force  of  the  term. 
Symmachus  translates  it  fftaCet^  violent  men, 
cruel,  whose  only  rule  of  action  is  violence. 
Scripture  sometimes  calls  g^iants  Rephaim : 
Chedorlaomer  beat  the  Rephaim  at  Asnteroth- 
Kamaim.  The  Emim,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Moab,  were  of  a  eig^tic  stature,  that  is,  Re- 
phidm.  The  Rephaim  and  the  Ferizzites  are 
Mnnocted  as  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan.    The 


Rephaim  in  some  parts  of  Scripture  sigiulV 
spirits  in  the  invisible  world,  in  a  state  d 
misery.  Job  says  that  the  ancient  Rephaim 
groan  under  the  waters ;  and  Solomon,  thai 
tne  ways  of  a  loose  woman  lea^  to  the  Re- 
phaim; that  he  who  deviates  firom  the  ways 
of  wisdom,  shall  dwell  in  the  assembly  of  Re> 

fhaim,  that  is,  in  hell,  Prov.  ii,  18 ;  iv,  18  j  xxi, 
6,  &c;  Gen.  xiv,  5;  Deut.  ii,  11,  20;  iii^  11, 
13;  Joshua  xii,  4;  xiii,  12;  Job  xxvi,  5.  The 
Anakim,  or  the  sons  of  Anak,  were  the  most 
fhmous  giants  of  Palestine.  They  dweU  at 
Hebron  and  thereabouts.  The  Israelites  sent 
to  view  the  promised  land  reported,  that,  in  com- 
Darison,  theythemselves  were  but  grassnoppen, 
Num.  xiii,  33. 

2.  As  to  the  existence  of  giants,  several 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  thought 
that  the  giants  of  Scripture  were  men  fainoua 
for  violence  and  crime,  reoher  than  for  strength 
or  stature.    But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  then 
have  been  races  of  men  of  a  stature  much  ahoTe 
that  common  at  pretent;  although  thedr  siza 
h.as  often  been  absurdly  ma^fied.    The  an- 
cients considered,  persons  whose    stature  ex- 
ceeded seven  feet  as  gigantic.    Living  giants 
have  certainly  been  seen  who  were  somewhat 
taller;  but  the  existence  of  those  who  ereatly 
surpassed  it,  or  were  double  the  height,  has 
been  inferred  only  from  remains  discovei«d  in 
the  earth,  but  not  from  the  ocular  testimony 
of  credible  witnesses.    Were  we  to  admit  what 
has  been  reported  on  the  subject,  there  would 
be  no  bounds  to  the  dimensions  of  giants ;  the 
earth  would  seem  unsuitable  for  them  to  tread 
upon.    History,  however,  acquaints  us  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  eiant  named  Gralbara, 
ten  feet  high,  was  brought  to  Rome  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.    An  instance  is  cited  by  6o- 
ropius,  an  author  with  whom  we  are  otherwise 
unacc^uainted,  of  a  female  of  equal  stature.    A 
certain  Greek  sophist,  Proaeresius,  is  said  to 
have  been  nine  feet  in  height.    Jijdius  Capito- 
linus  affirms    that    Maximinian,  the   Roman 
emneror,  was  eight  feet  and  a  half ;  there  was 
a  Swede,  one  of  the  life  euards  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  that  size.    M.  Le  Cat  speaks  of 
a  giant  exhibited  at  Rouen,  measurmg  ei^ 
feet  and  some  inches ;  and  we  believe  some 
have  been  seen  in  this  country,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  whose  stature  was  not  inferior. 
In  Plott*s  "  History  of  StaflTordshire,"  there  is 
an  instance  of  a  man  of  seven  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  another,  in  Thoresby's  account  of 
L^s,  of  seven  feet  five  inches  high.     Ex- 
amples  may  be  found  elsewhere  of  several 
individuals  seven  feet  in  height,  below  which, 
after  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  we  may  cease 
to    consider   men    gigantic.     Entire   families 
sometimes,  though   ruely,  occur  of  six  feet 
four,  or  six  feet  six  inches  high.    From  all  this 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  may  have  possibly 
been  seen  some  solitaiy  instances  of  men  who 
were  ten  feet  in  heignt ;  that  those  of  eight 
feet  are  extremely  uncommon,  and  that  even 
six  feet  and  a  half  &r  exceeds  the  height  of 
men  in  Europe.    We  may  reasonably  under- 
stand that  the  gigantic  nations  of  Canaan  wen 
above  the  average  size  of  other  peopK  wiA 
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iMtiaees  unong^  them  of  several  families  of 
gi^icitatuje.     This  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  sof^Mse,  in  order  to  explain  the  account  of 
Moses;  bot  the  notion  that  men  have  grado- 
aiiy  degenerated  in  size  has  no  foundation. 
That  IS  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  mo- 
dem tribes  of  mankind  have  thus  degenerated. 
rite  catacombs  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Pales- 
lice ;  the  cenotaph,  if  it  be  trufv  such,  in  the 
ma  pynunid ;    the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
(tthu,  are  aU  calculated  for  bodies  of  ordinary 
dmensions.    The  truth  is  still  more  satisfac- 
torily established  from  the  mummies  which  are 
ytt  vithdrawn  from  their  receptacles  in  Egypt, 
sod  the  caTema  of  the  Canary  Islands.    In 
the  most  ancient  sepulchres  of  Britain,  those 
apparentljr  anterior   to   the    introduction    of 
Cliristianity,  no  remains  are  discovered  which 
iodieaie  the  larger  stature  of  the  inhabitants 
than  our  own.    In  every  part  of  the  world 
domestic  implements  and  personal  ornaments, 
many  centuries  old,  are  obtained  from  tombs, 
^  b^  and  mosses,  or  those  cities  over- 
vltflmed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  which  would 
be  ill  adapted  to  a  gigantic  race  of  ancestors. 

GIBEON,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeonitcs, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  oaths  of  Joshua, 
ffld  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  procured  by  an 
tKftI  representation  of  their  oelonging  to  a 
very  remote  country,  Joshua  ix.  Joshua  and 
ikc  elders  had  not  the  precaution  to  consult 
God  on  this  affair,  but  inconsiderately  made  a 
ys?ue  with  these  people.  They  soon  dis- 
BTcred  their  mistake,  and,  without  revoking 
«*ir  promise  of  saving  their  lives,  they  con- 
demnai  them  to  labour  in  carrying  wood  and 
»ater  for  the  tabernacle ;  and  to  other  works, 
w  tlares  and  cajptives ;  in  which  state  of  servi- 
itt*e  ihcy  remained,  till  the  entire  dispersion 
Jibe  Jewish  nation,  A.  M.2553;  B.  C.  }461. 
Three  days  after  the  Gibconites  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Hebrews,  the  kings  of  Canaan 
^ift?  infonned  of  it,  five  of  them  came  and 
'ttK^ed  the  city  of  Gibeon.  The  Gibeonites 
^nc  to  Joshua,  and  desired  speedy  help. 
ioshoa  attacked  the  five  kings  early  in  the 
"i»nin§,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
to  Brthoron,  Josh,  x,  3,  &c.  The  Gibeonites 
«^  descended  from  the  Hivites,  the  old  in- 
o^itanis  of  the  country,  and  possessed  four 
a*^i« :  Cephirah,  Beeroth,  Baijath-jearim,  and 
fJJ*^  their  capital ;  all  afterward  given  to 
wjjamin,  except  Kirjath-jearim,  which  fell  to 
^^^'  The  Gibeonites  continued  subject 
'f^lioK  bnniens  which  Joshua  imposed  on 
Joffl,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Israelites. 
-jTeitheless,  Saul  destroyed  a  great  number 
^»^  2  Sam.  xxi,  1 ;  but  God,  in  the  reign 
f  ^Tid,  sent  a  great  famine,  which  lasted 
^years,  A.  M.  SSS;  B.  C.  1021 :  and  the 
Tf^hoM  told  David  that  this  calamUy  would 
^"^Moe  while  Saul's  cruelty  remained  un- 
"^aged.  David  asked  the  Gibeonites  what 
*J*attion  they  desired.  They  answered, 
^^eren  of  Saul's  sons  we  will  put  to  death,  to 
f*B^  the  Uood  of  our  brethren.*'  TheGibeon- 
to  croeiiied  than.    From  this  time  there  is  no 


J^*^  of  the  Gribeonites  as  a  distinct  people. 
"^  ^  vere  probably  included  among  the 


Nethinim,  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  teni* 
pie,  1  Chron.  ix,  3.  Afterward,  those  of  the 
Canaanites  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their 
lives  spared,  were  added  to  the  Gibeonites, 
We  see  in  Ezra  viii,  20 ;  ii,  58 ;  1  Kings  ix, 
20,  21.  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes 
of  Juaah,  gave  many  such  to  the  Lord-^  these 
Nethinim  ming  earned  into  captivity  with  Ju- 
dah  and  the  Levites,  many  or  them  returned 
with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehemiah,  and 
continued,  as  before,  in  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple, under  the  priests  and  Levites.  We  neither 
know  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  on  what  occa- 
sion, the  tabernacle  and  aJtar  of  burnt  sacri- 
fices, made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  were 
removed  to  Gibeon;  but  this  we  certainly 
know,  that,  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign, 
and  in  the  beginningof  Solomon's,  they  were 
there,  1  Chron.  xxi,  29,  90.  David,  seeing  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  threshing  floor, 
was  so  terrified  that  he  had  not  time  or  etreneth 
to  go  so  far  as  Gibeon  to  offer  sacrifice;  Dut 
Solomon,  being  seated  on  the  throne,  went  to 
sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  1  Kings  iii,  4. 

GIDEON,  the  son  of  Jonsh,  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh ;  the  same  with  Jerubbaal,  the  sev- 
enth judge  of  Israel.  He  dweh  in  the  city  of 
Ophra^  and  was  chosen  by  Qod  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner  to  deliver  the  Israelites  firom 
the  oppression  of  the  Midianites,  under  which 
they  nad  laboured  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
See  Judges  vi,  14-27;  viii,  1-24,  &c. 

GIER  EAGLE,  sjt],  Lev.  xi,  18;  Dcut 
xiv,  17.  As  the  root  of  this  word  signifies 
tenderness  and  affecHon,  it  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  some  bird  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  youn^ ;  hence  some  have  thought  that  the 

Selican  is  to  be  understood ;  and  Bochart  en- 
eavours  to  prove  that  the  golden  vulture  is 
meant;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  percnapterus  of  the  ancients,  the  ach-bobb^- 
of  the  Arabians,  particularly  described  by 
Bruce  under  the  name  of  rachamaJi.  He  says, 
"  We  know  from  Horus  Apollo,  that  the 
rachjna.  or  she  vulture,  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and 
adorned  the  statue  of  the  goddess ;  that  it  was 
the  emblem  of  parental  affection;  and  that 
it  was  the  hieroglyphic  for  an  affectionate 
mother."  He  farther  says,  that  "this  female 
vulture,  havine  hatched  her  young  ones,  con- 
tinues with  tnem  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  providing  them  with  all  necessaries ;  and^ 
when  the  stock  of  food  fails  them,  she  tears  off 
the  fleshy  part  of  her  thigh,  and  feeds  them  with 
that  and  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  wound." 
Hasselquist  thus  describes  the  Egyptian 
vulture :  "  The  appearance  of  the  bira  is  as 
horrid  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  face  is 
naked  and  wrinkled,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
black,  the  beak  black  and  crooked,  the  talons 
large,  and  extended  ready  for  ptey,  and  tho 
whole  body  polluted  with  filth.  These  are 
qualities  enough  to  make  the  beholder  shudder 
with  horror,  r^otwithstanding  this,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ee^pt  cannot  be  enough  thankful  to 
Providence  for  this  bird.  All  the  places  round 
Cairo  are  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  asses 
and  camels ;  and  thousands  of  these  birds  fly 
about  and  aevonr  the  carcasses,  before  they 
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fMtnf  V  imd  fill  the  air  witli  noxioiic  exhala- 
tions." No  wonder  that  soeh  an  animal  should 
be  deemed  unclean. 

GIFT  OF  TONGUES^  an  ability  civen  to 
the  Apostles  and  others  of  readily  and  intelli- 
eibly  speaking  a  yariety  of  languages  which 
mev  had  nerer  learned.  This  was  a  glorious 
ana  decisive  attestation  to  the  Gtospel,  as  well 
as  a  suitable,  and,  indeed,  in  their  circum- 
stances, a  necessary  qualification  for  the  mis- 
sion for  which  the  Aoostles  and  their  coadju- 
tors were  designed.  Nor  is  there  any  reason, 
with  Dr.  Midoleton,  to  understand  it  as  merely 
an  occasional  gift,  so  that  a  person  might  apeak 
a  lan^age  most  fluently  one  hour,  imd  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  it  the  next;  which  neither 
agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  abuse  of  it,  nor 
would  it  have  been  sufficient  to  answer  the  end 
proposed,  Acts  ii.    Some  iqppear  to  have  been 

S'fted  with  one  tongue,  others  with  more.  To 
.  Paul  this  endowment  was  vouchsafed  in  a 
more  liberal  degree,  than  to  many  others :  for, 
as  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  receiTed  the 
gift  of  tongues,  he  says,  '*  that  he  spake  with 
tongues  more  than  they  all." 

GIFTS.  The  practice  of  making  presents 
18  very  common  m  oriental  countries*  The 
custom  probably  had  its  origin  amonf  those 
men  who  first  sustained  the  office  of  Cngs  or 
rulers,  and  who,  from  the  novelty  and  pernaps 
the  weakness  attached  to  their  situation,  chose, 
rather  than  make  the  hazardous  attempt  of 
•xaoting  taxes,  to  content  themselves  with 
leceivine  those  presents  which  might  be  freely 
offered,  I  Sam.  x,  27.  Hence  it  passed  into  a 
custom,  that  whoever  approached  the  king 
should  come  with  a  ^ih.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice and  the  expectation.  The  custom  ox  pre- 
senting gifU  was  subsequently  extended  to  other 
ereat  men;  to  men  who  were  inferior  to  the 
Eing,  but  who  were,  nevertheless,  men  of 
influence  and  rank;  it  was  also  extended  to 
those  who  were  equals,  when  they  were  visited. 
Proverbs  xviii,  16.  Kings  themselves  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  presents,  probcdily  in 
reference  to  the  custom  in  question  and  the 
feelings  connected  with  it,  to  those  individuals,, 
their  mfejriors  in  point  of  rank,  whom  they 
wished  to  honour,  and  idso  to  those  who,  like 
themselves,  were  clothed  with  the  roval  autho- 
rity. These  oresents,  namdv,  sucn  as  were 
presented  by  the  king  as  a  token  of  the  royal 
esteem  and  honour,  are  almost  invariaoly 
denominated  in  the  Hebrew,  insr  and  ro-ta, 
1  Kings  XYj  19;  2  Kings  xvi,  8;  xviii,  14; 
Isaiah  xxxvi,  16.  The  more  ancient  prophets 
did  not  deem  it  discreditable  to  them  to  receive 
presents,  nor  unbecoming  their  sacred  calling, 
except  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they 
refused  by  way  of  expressing  their  dissatisfac- 
tion or  indignation,  3  Kings  v,  15;  viii,  9. 
In  later  times,  when  fitlse  prophets,  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  prophesied  without  truth  and 
without  authority,  the  true  prophets,  fisr  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  line  of  distinction  as 
voad  as  possiole.  rejected  every  thin^  that 
looked  like  reward.  GifU  of  this  kino,  that 
have  now  been  deacribed,  are  uot  to  be  oon- 
SNindad  with  those  which  afa  aaMed  'vm^  and 


which  were  jneaentad  to  judges,  not  ai  a  miA 
of  esteem  and  honour,  out  for  purpose!  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  former  was  eoih 
siderea  an  honour  to  the  giver,  but  a  gift  of  tk 
latter  kind  has  been  justly  reprobalea  in  tiaj 
am,  Exod.  xxii,  8 ;  Deut  x,  it;  xvi,  19;  xxvii, 
25;  Psalm XV.  5;  xxvi,  10;  Isaiah i, 23;  v,33; 
xxxiii,  15.  The  giver  was  not  restricted  as  to 
the  kind  of  present  which  he  should  make.  He 
might  present  not  only  silver  and  gold,  bat 
clotoes  and  arms,  abo  different  kinds  of  food, 
in  a  word  any  thing  which  could  be  of  benefit 
to  the  recipient,  Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  7; 
xvi,  20 ;  Job  xlii,  11.  It  was  the  custom  an- 
ciently, as  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  eait, 
for  an  individual  when  visiting  a  person  of 
hieh  rank,  to  make  some  presents  of  small 
vuue  to  the  servants  or  domestics  of  the  fa- 
son  visited,  1  Sam.  xxv,  27.  It  was  the  usual 
practice  amon^  ^^iP  '^^^  princes  to  present 
to  their  favourite  officers  in  the  govemmeot,  to 
ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  to  foreigners 
of  distinction,  and  to  men  eminent  for  their 
learning)  garments  of  jreater  or  less  value, 
Genesis  xlv,  22,  23;  Esther  viii,  15.  The 
royal  wardrobe,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
such  garments  was  kept,  is  denominated  in 
Hebrew  o^'ua,  2  Chronicles  xxxiv,  22.  It  was 
considered  an  honour  of  the  highest  kind,  if  a 
king  or  any  person  in  hi|^h  authority  thought 
it  proper,  as  a  manifestation  of  his  fiiTour,  to 

five  away  to  another  the  garment  which  be 
ad  previously  worn  himself,  1  Sam.  xviii,  4. 
In  the  east,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  expected, 
that  every  one  who  has  received  a  farroent 
from  the  king  will  immediately  clothe  himself 
in  it,  and  promptly  present  himself  and  reodei 
his  homage  to  tne  giver ;  otherwise  he  runs  the 
hazard  of  exciting  the  king's  displeasure,  Malt 
xxii,  II,  12.  It  wa^  sometimes  the  cose,  that 
the  king,  when  he  made  a  feast,  presented  ve^- 
ments  to  all  the  guests  who  were  invited,  with 
which  they  clothed  themselves  before  they  sat 
down  to  it,  2  Kings  x,  22 ;  Gen.  xlv,  22;  Rev. 
iii,  5.  In  oriental  countries,  the  presents  which 
are  made  to  kings  and  princes  are  to  this  dar 
carried  on  beasts  of  burden,  are  attended  wits 
a  body  of  men,  and  are  escorted  with  nudi 
pomp.  It  matters  not  how  light  or  how  small 
the  present  may  be,  it  must  either  be  carried 
on  the  back  of  a  beast  of  burden,  or  by  a  man, 
who  must  support  it  with  both  his  hands,  Judges 
iii,  18;  2  Kings  viii,  9. 

GIHON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  riferi 
the  source  of  which  was  in  paradise,  Geoeais 
ii,]3.  (Se&EiUn.)  Reland,  Colmet,  dec,  think 
that  Ginon  is  the  Araxes,  which  has  its  source, 
as  well  as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and,  running  vjth 
almost  incredible  rapidity,  falls  into  the  Caapioo 
Sea.  Gihon  was  also  the  name  of  a  fouoUio 
to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  Solomee 
was  anointed  king  by  the  hi^h  priest  Zsdok, 
and  the  Prophet  Nathan,  1  Kings  i,  33. 

GILBOA,  Mount,  a  ridge  of  mountains  oa 
the  north  of  Bethshan,  or  8cythM)olif  foi^ 
iag  in  that  pait  ihe  boundary  of  the  P*»^jf^ 
Jondan  to  the  west  ll  is  sMinocabfe  Aoft  v 
dcfeatr  of  Saul  by  the  PhiliatiM»j  vta  m 
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thretiou  wtxt  alain,  tnd.  ba  ItiteAtf  dM  Iby 
his  ovB  hand,  lus  armottHMarer  refoaing;  to 
kill  bio,  I  Sam.  zxzL  • 

6ILEAD,  the  name  giTicn  to  the  monument 
ffccted  by  Laban  and  Jacob,  in  testimony  of  a 
ODtoal  corenant  and  agreement,  G^.  xzxi, 
47.  48.  Hence  the  hill  upon  which  it  was 
erected,  was  called  Mount  Gilead,  Cant  it,  1 ; 
ri,  5;  Jer.  1,  19.  The  mountains  of  Gilead 
vere  part  of  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  ex- 
taxi  from  Mount  Lebanon  southward,  on  the 
east  of  the  Holy  land  :  they  gave  their  name  to 
tbe  wbo!e  country  which  lies  on  the  east  of 
(iK  sea  of  Qalilee,  and  included  the  mountain- 
oos  region  called  in  the  New  Testament  Tra- 
choDitis.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  balm 
of  Gilead,  Jer.  viu,  28;  xlvi,  11;  li,  8.  The 
merchanu  who  bought  Joseph  came  from 
Gilead,  and  were  carrying  balm  int«  Egypt, 
dm.  xxxrii,  25.     See  Balm. 

GILGAL,  a  celebrated  place  situated  on  the 
V(«  of  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  encamped 
tnne  time  after  their  passage  over  that  river, 
snd  where  Joshua  pitched  twelve  stones  taken 
rat  of  Jordan  as  a  memorial.  A  oonsidemble 
oiy  was  afterward  built  there,  which  became 
i^nowned  for  many  events  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  Gilgal  was  about  a  league 
from  Jordan,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Jericho.  It  received  its  name  from  the  cir- 
(|msi8Ace  of  the  Hebrews  being  there  eircum- 
ci«d ;  for  when  by  divine  command  that  rite 
^  been  performed  upon  them,  the  Lord  said, 
"  This  day  have  I  nuled  away  from  off  you 
^  reproach  of  Egypt^"  Joshua  v,  3-4,  &c.— 
The  word  Gilgal  signifies  ToUing.  Here  the 
iHivas  long  stationed,  and  consequently  the 
piace  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  Israelites. 
It  99ms  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  Jero- 
V>^  or  some  of  the  kings  of  Israel  instituted 
idolazioas  worship ;  and  hence  the  allusions  to 
^Wthe  prophets,  Hosea  iv,  15;  Amos  iv,  4. 
tt  is  probable  that  there  were  idols  at  Gilgal  as 
^  as  the  days  of  Ehud,  who  was  one  of 
|bc  jodges ;  for  it  is  said  that,  having  delivered 
«s  presents  to  the  Iring,  "  Ehud  went  away, 
°^  Rtomed  again  ftom  the  quarries  that  were 
y  Gil?al,"  Judm  iii,  19.  The  margin  of  our 
Bibles  reads,  "  Uie  graven  images,"  or  idols  set 
^  the  Moabites^he  viewing  of  which,  it  is 
'«'°|bc,  stirred  up  Ehud  to  revenge  the  affront 
«n«)y^ifeed  to  the  God  of  Israel.  At  this 
^  place,  the  people  met  to  confirm  the  king<- 
^  to  Saul,  1  Sam.  xi,  14, 15.  It  was  at  GO- 
f^>  too,  that  Saul  incurred  the  divine  displea- 
J"^.  in  offering  sacrifice  before  Samuel  amved, 
1  Sam.  xiii ;  and  there  also  it  was  that  he  re- 
?3^«1  the  sentence  of  his  rejection  for  disobey- 
^  the  divine  command,  and  sparing  the  king 
^  Amalek  with  the  spoils  which  he  had  m- 
^fj^,  1  Sam.  XV. 
^  bas  been  supposed  that  the  setting  up  of 
^^1  as  at  Gilgai  and  other  places,  gave  rise 
'^Ji  ^'  '^^'^^  circular  temples  of  the  Druids, 
■**  *ber  Heathens.  The  idea,  however,  ap- 
P^  fiuieifal,  and  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
^between  stones  erected  for  memorials,  and 
lotted  to  muk  aacred,  or  supposed  sacred, 
wifcrworship. 


OIRDLB.  T%e  gifdle  is  oi  indi^senisbk 
article  in  the  dnss  of  an  oriental :  it  has  variow 
uses;  but  the  principal  one  is  to  tuck  up  their 
long  flowing  vestments,  that  they  may  not  in- 
commode them  in  their  work,  or  on  a  journey. 
The  Jews,  aeeording  to  some  writers,  wore  a 
double  l^xdle,  one  of  greater  breadth,  with 
which  tney  girded  their  tunic  when  they  pre- 
pared for  active  exeitions:  the  other  tney 
wore  under  their  shirt,  around  their  loins. 
This  under  girdle  they  reckon  necessary  to 
distinguish  Mtween  the  heart  and  the  less 
honourable  parts  of  the  human  frame.  The 
upper  girdle  was  sometimes  made  of  leather, 
the  material  of  which  the  girdle  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  made ;  but  it  was  more  commonly 
fabricated  of  worsted,  often  very  artftilly  woven 
into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made  to  fold  seve* 
ral  times  aoout  tm  body;  one  end  of  which 
being  doubled  back,  and  sewn  along  the  edges, 
serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  {cSnr,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
translated  p«rsf,  in  several  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  MaU.  x,  9 ;  Mark  vi,  8.  The  an- 
cient Romans,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
-imitated  the  orientals ;  for  their  soldiers,  and 
probably  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  used  to 
cany  their  money  in  their  ^rdles.  Whence, 
in  Morace,  qui  zonam  fterdidtt,  means  one  who 
had  lost  his  purse;  and  in  Aulus  GklUus,  0.  Ghao- 
chus  is  introduced,  saying,  "Those  |irdleB 
which  I  carried  out  ftiU  of  money*  when  I  went 
from  Rome,  I  have,  at  my  return  from  the 
province,  brought  again  empty.''  The  Turks 
make  a  fiurther  use  of  these  girdles,  by  fixing 
their  knives  and  poinards  in  them ;  while  Uie 
writers  and  secretaries  suspend  in  them  their 
ink-horns ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Prophet 
Ezekielj  who  mentions  '*  a  person  clothed  in 
white  linen,  with  an  ink-horn  upon  his  loins," 
Ezek.  ix,  9.  That  part  of  the  ink-holder  which 
passes  between  the  girdle  and  the  tunic,  and 
receives  their  pens,  is  long  and  flat:  but  the 
vessel  for  the  ink.  which  rests  upon  tne  girdle, 
is  square,  with  a  lid  to  dasp  over  it. 

2.  To  loose  the  girdle  and  give  it  to  another 
was,  among  the  orientals,  a  token  of  great 
confidence  and  affection.  Thus,  to  ratify  the 
covenant  which  Jonathan  made  with  David, 
and  to  express  his  cordial  regard  for  his  friend, 
among  other  things,  he  gave  him  his  girdle. 
A  girale  curiously  and  richly  wrought  was 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  a  mark  of  honour, 
and  sometimes  bestowed  as  a  reward  of  merit: 
for  this  was  the  recompense  whidi  Joab  de^ 
clared  he  meant  to  bestow  on  the  man  who 
put  Absalom  to  death  :  "  Why  didst  thou  not 
smite  him  there  to  the  ground  1  and  I  would 
have  ffiven  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
girdle,"  2  Samuel  xviii,  11.  The  reward  was 
certainly  meant  to  correspond  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  which  he  expected  him 
to  perform,  and  the  dimity  of  his  own  station 
as  commander  in  chief:  we  may,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  girdle  promised  was  not  a 
common  one  of  leather,  or  plain  worsted,  but 
of  costly  materials  and  richly  adorned ;  for 
people  of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  east  wear 
very  broad  girdles,  all  of  KUk,  and  suiwibl> 
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mtmaent/bi  wiA  gold  and  sihrer,  uid  preeioiiB 
■tones,  of  which  they  are  extremely  prond, 
regarding^  them  as  the  tokens  of  their  superior 
station  and  the  proof  of  their  riches.  "  To  gird 
up  the  loins"  »  to  bring  the  flowing  robe 
within  the  girdle,  and  so  to  prepare  for  a  jour- 
ney, or  for  some  vigorous  exercise. 

ULASS,  ^Aof.  This  word  occurs  Rct.  xxi, 
18,  SI ;  and  the  adjectiye  ^Xi^f ,  Rer.  \y,  6 ; 
jnr,  2.  Parkhurst  save  that  in  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  faXor  de- 
notes tne  artificial  subslanceu  glass  ;  and  that 
we  may  either  with  Mintert  aeriTo  it  from  SXi/, 
fplendimrf  or  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  ^n, 
S&  shine.  There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to 
^lase  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  art  of  mak- 
mg  it  was  not  known.  Our  translators  have 
rendered  the  Hebrew  word  nino,  in  Exodus 
xxxviii,  8,  and  Jobxxxvii,  18,  '*  looking-rlass." 
But  the  making  mirrors  of  glass  coiSea  with 
quicksilver, .  is  an  invention  quite  modem. 
The  word  looking-^lass  occurs  m  our  version 
of  Eeclesiasticus  xii,  11,  **  Never  trust  thine 
enemy ;  for  like  as  iron  rusteth,  so  is  his  wick- 
edness. Though  he  humble  himself,  and  go 
erouchins,  yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  of 
him,  ana  thou  shale  be  unto  him  as  if  thou 
hadst  washed  a  looking*  glass,  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  his  rust  hath  not  been  altogether 
wiped  away."  This  passage  proves,  by  its 
mention  of  rust,  that  mirrors  were  then  made 
of  polished  metal.  The  word  taompop,  or  inir- 
roTf  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  18,  and  James  i,  S3. 
Dr.  Pearce  thinks  that  in  the  fonner  place  it 
siarnifies  any  of  those  transparent  substances 
wnich  the  ancients  used  in  their  windows,  and 
through  which  they  saw  external  objects  ob- 
scurely. But  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
word  denotes  a  mirror  of  polished  metal ;  as 
this,  however,  was  liable  to  many  inperfee- 
tions,  so  that  the  object  before  it  was  not  seen 
dearly  or  fully,  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  is, 
that  we  see  thmgs  as  it  were  by  images  reflect- 
ed from  a  mirror,  which  shows  them  very  ob- 
scurely and  indistinctly.  In  the  latter  place)  a 
mirror  undoubtedly  is  meant :  "  For  if  any  be 
a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like 
unto  a  man  beholding  Ins  natural  tace  in  a 
glass :  for  he  beholdeth  himself,  aqd  goeth  his 
way,  and  straightway  he  forgetteth  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was :"  but  in  the  former,  1  Cor. 
xiii,  12,  semi-transparent  glass  such  as  that 
w  oich  we  see  in  the  ancient  glass  vases  of  the 
Romans  is  obviously  intend^.  Specimens  of 
Roman  glass  may  oe  seen  in  collections  of 
antiquities,  and  some  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii ;  but  in  all  it  is  cloudy  and  dull,  and 
objects  can  only  be  seen  through  it  with  indis- 
tinctness. From  this  we  may  fully  perceive 
the  force  of  the  Apostle's  words,  "  now  we  see 
thiuuffh  a  e;lass  darkly." 

QI^AN.  To  glean  is  properly  to  gather 
cars  of  com,  or  grapes,  left  by  tne  reapers, 
dtc.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed^  to  glean 
their  fields,  but  were  to  leave  this  to  the 
poor,  Lev.  xix,  10 ;  xxiii,  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  81  ; 
Ruth  ii,  3. 

GLORIFY,  to  make  glorious  or  honourable, 
or  to  caus«  to  appear  so,  John  xii,  28 ;   xiii, 


31,  39;  XT,  8;  zvu,  4,  6 ;  xxi,  19 ;  Aod  iii, 
13.  In  this  view  it  pakicularly  re&n  to  tW 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  ascenuon  to 
the  right  hand  of  Ghxl,  John  vii,  39 ;  xii,  16. 
It  also  expresses  that  change  which  shall  peas 
upon  believers  at  the  general  resurrection,  and 
their  admission  into  heaven. 

GLORY,    splendour,    magnificence.     The 
glory  of  God  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  denotes, 
generally,  the  divine  presence;   as  when  he 
appeared  on  Mount  Sinai;  or,  the  bright  cloud 
which  declared  his  presence,  and  descended  on 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  Elxod.  xiiv, 
9,  10,  16,  17.     Moses,  with  Aaron,  Nadab, 
Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  went  tq) 
to  Mount  Sinai,  and  "  saw  the  glory  of  tne 
Lord."    Now  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  wa»,  as 
it  were,  a  burning  fire  on  the  mounuin ',  and 
under  his  fiset  was,  as  it  were,  the  brighines 
of  the  sapphire  stone,  resembline  heaven  itself 
in  clearness."    The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Israel  in  the  cloud  also,  when  he  save  tbeo 
manna  and  quails,  Elxod.  xvi,  7, 10.    Moaes 
having  earnestly  beg^  of  Grod  to  show  his 
glory  to  him,  Gfod  said,  "  Thou  canst  not  see 
my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  ine  and 
live.    And  the  Lord  said.  There  is  a  place  hj 
me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock:  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by, 
that  I  will  put  thee  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock, 
and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while  1 
pass  by ;  and  I  will  take  away  my  hand,  and 
thou  snalt  see  my    back    parts:"  (the  traiH: 
the  fainter  rays  of  the  glory :)  ''  but  my  Taoe 
shall  not  be  seen,"  Exod.  xxxiii,  18.     The 
ark  of  God  is  called  the  glory  of  Israel ;  and 
the  glory  of  God,  1  Samuel  iv,  21,  22 ;  PtahD 
xxvi,  8.     The  priestly  ornaments  are  called 
"  garments  of  glory,"  Exod.  xxviii,  2, 40 ;  and 
the  sacred  vessels,  "  vessels  of  glory,"  1  Mace, 
ii,  9.  12.    Solomon  ''  in  all  his  glory,"  in  all 
his  lustre,  in  his  richest  ornaments,  was  not 
so  beautifully  arrayed  as  a  lily,  Matt,  vi,  29 ; 
Luke  xii,  27.    When  the  prophets  describe  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they  speak  of  the 
**  glory  of  the  Lord"  as  filling  the  earth ;  that 
is,  his  knowledge  shall  universally  nrevail,  and 
he  shall  be  every  where  worshippea  and  glori- 
fied.   The  term  *'  glory"  is  used  also  of  the 
GkMpel  dispensation  by  St.  Paul ;  and  to  ex- 
press the  future  felicity  of  the  saints  in  beares. 
When  the  Hebrews  required  an  oath  of  any 
man,  they  said,  "  Give  glory  to  God  :"  confess 
the  truth,  give  him  glory,  confess  that  God 
knows   the    most   secret   thoughts,  the  very 
bottom  of  your  hearts,  Joshua  vii,  19;  John 
ix,24. 

GNAT,  Kwio^,  Matt  xxiii,  24,  a  small-winged 
insect,  comprehending  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
dipiera.  In  those  hot  countries,  as  Serrins 
remarks,  speaking  of  the  east,  fnats  and  flies 
are  very  apt  to  ftdl  into  wine,  if  it  be  not  caie- 
fully  covered  ;  and  passing  the  liquor  throvu^ 
a  tftrainer,  that  no  gnat  or  part  of  one  migw 
remain,  became  a  proverb  for  exactness  abovt 
little  matters.  This  may  help  us  to  under* 
stand  Uiat  passage,  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  where  tKe 
proverbial  expression  of  careflilly  strainin* 
out  a  little  fly  from  the  liquor  to  be  dnmk. 
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md  jH  swaUowing  a  cbbmL  mtiinates,  that 
tlie  leribes  and  Phariseea  affected  to  acrople 
hole  things,  and  yet  disregarded  tboee  of  the 
ctntest  inomeiiL 

GNOSTICS,    fimn    XmSitic,    ''knowledge,** 
nen  of  ieienoe  and  wisdom,  iUymhuUi ;  men 
who,  from  blending  the  philosophy  of  the  east, 
or  of  Greece,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gbspel, 
boosted  of  deeper  knowledge  in  the  Soriptores 
aod  tiieology  than  others.    It  was,  thereibre, 
wn  80  pn^wriy  a  distinct  sect  as  a  generic 
torn,  eomprehending  all  who,  forsaking  the 
sinplieity    of  the  Gospel,   pretended    to    be 
"viaeaMTe  what  is  written,"  to  explain  the 
Nev  Testament  by  the  dogmas  of  the  philo- 
aiphen,  and  to  denre  from  the  sacred  writings 
Bjiteries  which  nerer  were  contained  in  them. 
The  origin  of  the  Ghiostic  heresy,  as  it  is  called, 
hu  been  Tarioasly  stated.    The  prineipleB  of 
thii  heresy  were,  howeyer,  mnch  older  than 
Chnstianity;  and  many  of  the  errors  alluded 
to  in  the  apostolic  epistles  are  doubtless  of  a 
character  very  similar  to  some  branches  of  the 
Gnostic  system.    (See  Cabbala.)    Gerinthns, 
il^init  whom  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel ;  the 
Nieolaitans,  mentioned  in  the  Rerelation,  and 
(he  Ebionites,  (described  under  that  article,) 
vire  all  early  Gnostics,  akhongh  the  system 
v>s  not  then  so  completely  formed  as  after- 
v>nl.    Dr.  Burton,  in  his  Bampton  Xicetures, 
^  thus  sketched   the  Ghiostie   system: — ^In 
Attempting  to  giro  an  account  of  these  doo- 
tnnes,  i  must  be^n  with  obserring  what  we 
shall  tee  more  plainly  when  we  trace  the  causes 
of  Gnosticism,  that  it  was  not  by  any  means 
taev  aod  distuBct  phihMOphy,  but  made  up  of 
MlectioDs^  from  almost  CYery  system.    Tnus 
*«  find  in  it  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas, 
>nl  the  notion  that  erery  thing  in  this  lower 
^rid  has  a  celestial  and  immaterial  archetype, 
v^e  find  in  it  erident  traces  of  that  mystical 
*^  cabalistic  jargon  which,  after  their  return 
^  captivity,  deformed  the  religion  of  the 
^9 ;  and  many  Gnostics  adopted  the  oriantal 
Botion  of  two  independent  codtemal  principles, 
^  one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  eyil. 
futlj,  we  find  the  Gnostic  theology  ftiU  of 
^Q»  aod  terms  which  most  have  Uien  taken 
fan  the  Gospel;  and  Jesus  Christ,  under  some 
")RB  or  other,  of  aon,  emanation^  or  incor- 
poreal phantom,  enters  into  all  their  systems, 
^  is  the  means  of  communicating  to  them 
UMt  knowledge  which  raised  them  above  all 
Either  mortals,  and  entitled  them  to  their  pe- 
^liar  name.    The  genius  and  very  soul  of 
Gnosticism  was  mystery:  its  end  and  object 
^«s  to  purify  its  followers  from  the  comip- 
tKmaof  matter;  and  to  raise  them  to  a  higher 
jl^ale  of  being,  suited  only  to  those  who  were 
Kcmperfoet  by  knowledge. 

^  We  have  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their 
ifAeni,  when  we  know  that  they  held  matter 
to^  intrinsically  evil,  of  which,  consequently, 
^  could  not  be  the  author.  Hence  arose 
^^  fundamental  tenet,  that  the  creator  of  the 
*orid,  or  Demiurgus,  was  not  the  same  witJi 
Jl^  *q>n»e  God,  the  Author  of  good,  and  the 
2^w  of  Christ.  Their  system  allowed  some 
^  them  Co  can  the  creator  God;  bat  the  title 


most  UBOilly  cmn  to  him  was  Demtuignt. 
Those  who  embraoed  the  doctrine  cf  two  jprin 
eiples  snpponed  the  worid  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  evil  prinoiple;  and,  in  most  systems, 
the  crssiiRr,  thougn  not  the  father  of  Christ, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  Gtod  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Some,  again, 
believed  that  angels  were  employed  in  creating 
the  world ;  but  all  were  agreed  m  maintaining 
that  matter  itself  was  not  created,  that  it  was 
eternal,  and  remained  inactive,  till 

IKfpOfiraMM,  qmi§qui»ftHi  We  Dtentmf 

Ovio. 

[Some  God,  whoever  he  was,  separated  and 
arranged  the  mass,  and  reduced  it,  when  se- 
parated, into  elements.] 

The  supreme  €}od  had  dwelt  fW>m  all  eternity 
in  a  pUroma  of  inaccessible  light ;  and  beside 
the  name  of  first  Father,  or  first  Principle,  th^ 
called  him  also  Bythus,  as  if  to  denote  the  un> 
fathomable  nature  of  his  perfections.  This 
being,  by  an  operation  purely  mental,  or  by 
acting  upon  himself,  produced  two  other  beings 
of  dinerent  sexes,  from  whom,  by  a  series  of 
descents,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to 
different  schemes,  several  paire  of  beings  were 
formed,  who  were  called  ^som,  from  the  periods 
oi  their  existence  before  time  was,  or  enuma^ 
lumSf  from  the  mode  of  their  production. 
These  successive  aons  or  emanations  appear 
to  have  been  inferior  each  to  the  piecedmg; 
and  their  existence  was  indispensable  to  the 
Gnostic  sdieme,  that  they  might  account  fiir 
the  creation  of  the  world  without  making  Qod 
the  author  of  eviL  These  amu  lived  tltfough 
countless  ages  with  their  first  iather ;  but  the 
system  of  emanations  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  of  concentric  circles;  and  they  gradually 
deteriorated,  as  they  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  extremity  of  the  pUroTiui.  Be- 
vond  this  pUroma  was  matter,  inert  and  power- 
less, thoueh  codtemal  with  the  supreme  Grod, 
and  like  nim  without  befinnin^.  At  length, 
one  of  the  aana  passed  the  limits  of  the  pU- 
rowMy  and,  meeting  with  mauer,  created  the 
world,  after  the  form  and  model  of  an  ideal 
world  which  existed  in  the  pkroma  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  supreme  God.  Here  it  is  that 
inconsistency  is  added  to  absurdity  in  the 
Gnostic  scheme.  For,  let  the  intermediate 
apns  be  as  many  as  the  wildest  imagination 
could  devise,  still  God  was  the  remote,  if  not 
the  proximate,  cause  of  creation.  Aaded  to 
which,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Demiurgus 
formed  the  world  without  the  knowledge  of 
Gk)d ;  and  that^having  formed  it,  he  rebelled 
against  him.  Here,  a^ain.  we  find  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  oriental  doctrine  of  two 
principles,  good  aod  evil,  or  light  and  dark- 
ness. The  two  principles  were  always  at 
enmity  with  each  other.  God  must  have  been 
conceived  to  be  more  powerful  than  matter,  or 
an  emanation  from  Grod  6ould  not  have  shaped 
and  moulded  it  into  form :  yet  God  was  not 
able  to  reduce  matter  into  its  primeval  chaos, 
nor  to  destroy  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus 
had  produced.  What  God  could  not  prevent, 
he  was  always  endeavouring  to  cure :  and  hem 
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it  is  that  tlie  Gnostics  borrowed  so  largely 
from  the  Christian  scheme.  The  names,  in- 
deed, of  several  of  their  tfofu  were  evidently 
taken  from  terms  which  they  found  in  the 
Gospel.  Thus  we  meet  with  Logos^  Mbnogenes, 
Zoe^  EcclesiAf  all  of  them  successive  emana- 
tions from  the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling 
in  the  pkroma.  At  length,  we  meet  with 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last 
aans  which  were  put  forth.  Christ  was  sent 
into  the  world  to-  remedy  the  evil  which  the 
creative  aon  or  Demiurgus  had  caused.  He 
was  to  emancipate  men  from  the  tyranny  of 
matter,  or  of  the  evil  principle;  and,  by  re- 
▼ealing  to  them  the  true  God,  who  was  hitherto 
unknown,  to  fit  them,  by  a  perfection  and  sub- 
limity of  knowled^,  to  enter  the  divine  pie- 
rmna.  To  eive  this  knowledge,  was  the  end 
and  object  of  Christ's  coming  upon  earlli;  and 
hence  the  inventors  and  believers  of  the  doc* 
trine  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Gnostics.  In  all  their  notions  concerning 
Christ,  we  still  find  them  struggling  with  the 
same  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  author  of 
ffood  with  the  existence  of  evil.  Christ,  as 
being  an  emanation  from  Grod,  could  have  no 
real  connection  with  matter:  yet,  the  Christ 
of  the  Gnostics  was  held  out -to  be  the  same 
with  him  who  was  revealed  in  the  Gospel; 
and  it  was  notorious  that  he  was  revealea  as 
the  Son  of  Marv,  who  appeared  in  a  human 
form.  The  methods  which  they  took  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  difficulty,  were 
principally  two:  they  either  denied  that  Christ 
had  a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was 
an  unsubstantial  phantom;  or,  granting  that 
there  was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of 
human  parents,  they  believed  that  one  of  the 
aons,  called  Christ,  quitted  the  pUrama^  and 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  God  who  was  the 
father  or  proeenitor  of  Christ,  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  the  creator  of  the  world.  Neither 
was  he  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
giver  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  notion  was 
supported  by  the  same  argument  which  infidels 
have  often  urged,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is 
represented  as  a  Gkxl  of  vengeance  and  of  cru- 
elty;  but  it  was  also  a  natural  consequence  of 
thnr  fundamental  prineiple,  that  the  author 
of  good  cannot  in  any  manner  be  the  author 
of  evil.  In  accordance  with  this  notion,  we 
find  all  the  Gnostics  agreed  in  rejecting  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  or,  at  least,  m  treating 
them  with  contempt.  Since  they  held  that 
the  supreme  €rod  was  revealed  for  the  first 
time  to  mankind  b^r  Christ,  he  could  not  have 
been  the  God  who  inspired  the  prophets;  and 
yet,  with  that  strange  inconsistency  which  we 
nave  already  observed  in  them,  they  appealed 
to  these  very  Scriptures  in  support  of^  their 
own  doctrines.  They  believed  the  prophets  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  same  creative  teon. 
or  the  same  principle  of  evil,  which  acted 
orieinaUy  upon  matter;  and  if  their  writings 
had  come  down  to  us,  wc  should  perhaps  find 
them  arming,  that,  though  the  prophets  were 
not  inspired  by  the  supreme  God,  they  still 
eoaU  not  hdp  giving  utterance  to  trutli. 


4.  Their  saxne  abhorrence  of  matter,  wai 
their  same  notion  concerning  that  purity  of 
knowledge  which  Christ  came  upon  earth  to 
impart,  ted  them  to  reject  the  Cnriatian  doo- 
trines  of  a  future  resurrection  and  a  generBl 
jidgment.    They  seem  to  have  understw)d  tho 
Apostles  as  preaching  literally  a  resurrectiofi 
of  the  body ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  falbeif 
insisted  upon  this  very  stronely  as  an  axticle 
of  belief    But  to  imagine  mi  the  body,  t 
mass  of  created  and  corruptible  metier,  codd 
ever   enter   into   heaven,    into   that  plenmt 
which  was  the  dwelling  of  the  supreme  God, 
was  a  notion  which  vi^ated  the  fundaoienial 
principle  of  the  Gnostics.    According  to  their 
scheme,  no  resurrection  was  necessary,  mQch 
less  a  final  judgment.    The  Gnostic,  the  mas 
who  had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge,  was 
gradually  emancipated  from  the  erossness  of 
matter;  and,  by  an  imperoeptib&  transition, 
which  none  but  a  Gnostic  could  comprehend, 
he  was  raised  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  dirise 
pUrmna.    If  we  would  know  the  effect  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  had  upon  their 
moral  conduct,  we  shall  find  that  the  same 
minciple  led    to   two   very  opposite   resohs. 
Though  the  fathers  may  have  exaggerated  the 
errors  of  their  opponents,  it  seems  undeniabk 
that  many  Gnostics  led  profligate  lives,  ana 
maintained  upon  principle  that  such  eondiict 
was  not  unlawful.     Others,  again,  are  repi«> 
sented    as   practising    great    austerities,   and 
endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  mortify  the 
body  and  its  sensual  appetites.    Both  paitiei 
were  actuated  by  the  same  common  notion, 
that  matter  is  inherently  evil.  The  one  thought 
^that  the  body,  which  is  compounded  of  matter, 
'ought  to  be  Kept  in  subjection ;  and  hence  they 
inculcated    self-denial,    and    the   practice  of 
moral  virtue :  while  others,  who  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  knowledg^  was  every  thin^, 
despised  the  distinctions  of  the   moral  law, 
which  was  eiven,  as  they  said,  not  by  the  5ii> 
preme  Ctod,  but  by  an  inferior  ami.,  or  a  prio- 
ciple  of  evil,  who  had  allied   himsdf  with 
matter. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  system 
the  same  author  observes :  There  is  no  systnn 
of  philosophy  which  has  been  traced  to  a 
greater  number  of  sources  than  that  which  we 
are  now  discussing ;  and  the  variety  of  opin- 
ions seems  to  have  arisen  iVom  persons  either 
not  observing  the  very  different  aspects  which 
Ghiosticism  assumed,  or  from  wishing  to  derits 
it  from  one  exclusive  quarter.  Thus,  some 
have  deduced  it  from  th^  eastern  notion  of  a 
good  and  evil  principle,  some  from  the  Jewish 
Cabbala,  and  others  from  the  doctrines'  of  the 
later  Plalonists.  Each  of  these  systems  is  ahle 
to  support  itself  by  alleging  ^nry  strong  resem* 
blances;  and  those  persons  nave  t&en  the 
most  natural  and  prooably  the 'truest  course, 
who  have  concluded  that  all  these  opinions 
contributed  to  btnld  up  the  monstrous  system 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ghnosticiim. 

GOAT,  TV.  There  are  other  names  or 
appellations  gi^en .  to  the  goat,  aa,  1.  s^vn, 
1  Kings  XX,  Sf/,  which  means  the  rmn-gMilj  or 
leader  of  the  flock.    S.  s^mnp,  a  word  whioh 
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ooeort  bat  in  Uie  plural,  and  means,  the 
iai  freparedf  at  choioest  of  the  flock :  and 
UHC^tokaUy  prtncci,  ag,  Zech.  x,  3,  "I  wiU 
ivai  the  goats,  saith  the  Lord,"  that  is,  I  will 
bc^  my  Teneeance  with  the  {)rinces  of  the 
peopk.  "  Hm  from  beneath  is  moved  £br 
thtt.  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  \  it  atirreth 
m  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  great  goats 
01  tbe  earth,"  Isaiah  xiv,  9 ;  all  the  kings,  all 
tlie  great  men.    And  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the 

r'  ces  of  the  Jews,  says,  "  Kemove  out  of 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  be  as  the  he-goats 
bdbre  the  flocks,'^  Jer.  1,  8.  3.  'vn^  a  name 
fitf  the  goat,  of  Chaldee  origin,  and  found  only 
is  Ezra  vi,  17 ;  viii,  35 ;  Daniel  yiii,  5,  21. 
1  ^F»  from  tp,  a  gp^%  <^  ^^^t  ^  wander 
«&Mi,  Leviticus  xri,  8,  "  the  scape-goaL" 
&  v^,  hairy,  or  skaggf,  whence  o^^^yv,  "  th$ 
ihtggy  onts."  In  Lev.  xvii.  7^  it  is  said, "  And 
they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto 
defiU,"  (stirimt  **  hairy  ones,")  "  after  whom 
they  have  gone  a  whoring."  '  The  word  here 
means  idolatrous  ima^  3i  goats,  worshipped 
bf  the  Egyptians.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is 
translftttd  salprs,  in  iMuah  xiii,  21 ;  where  the 
LXX  render  a  itftivia,  demons.  But  heare  thev 
hare  j^tims^  to  vain  things  or  idoU,  whicn 
eones  to  the  same  sense.  What  gives  lieht  to 
10  obscure  a  pAssage  is  what  we  read  in  JMai- 
oMmides,  that  the  2abian  idolaters  worshipped 
<laRM>n8  under  the  figure  of  goats,  imagining 
tkm  to  appear  in  that  form,  whence  they 
cslkd  them  by  tbe  names  of  sHrim ;  and  that 
thia  costom,  being  spread  among  other  nations, 
givs  occasion  to  tnis  precept.  In  like  man- 
■ur  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Egyp- 
tisBs  of  Mendes  hekl  goats  to  be  sacred  ani* 
nslt,  and  represented  the  god  Pan  with  the 
kgt  and  head  of  that  animal.  From  those 
•BcieQt  idolaters  the  same  notion  seems  to 
'atre  been  derived  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
vbo  represented  their  Pan,  their  fauns,  satyrs, 
sad  other  idols,  in  the  form  of  goats :  from  all 
vhich  it  is  highlv  probable,  that  the  Israelites 
had  learned  in  Elffypt  to  worship  certain  de- 
flMms,  or  sylvan  deities,  under  the  symbolical 
finre  of  goats.  Though  the  phrase,  '*  afier 
wksm  they  have  gone  a  whorio^,"  is  equiva- 
ioit  in  Senpture  to  that  of  committing  idolatry, 
yet  ve  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense  in  many  places,  even 
where  it  is  used  in  connection  with  idolatrous 
idls  of  worship.  It  is  well  known  thai  BaaU 
ptor  and  Ashtarotk  were  worshipped  with 
Melean  rites,  and  that  public  prostitution 
ftrmed  a  grand  part  of  the  worship  of  numy 
^otiee  among  tbe  Egyptians,  Moabites,  Ca- 
Msnites,  &c 

The  goat  was  one  of  the  clean  beasts  which 
he  Israielites  misht  both  eat  and  offer  in  sa- 
cnfioe.  The  kk^  ^  is  oflen  mentioned  as  a 
fosd,  in  a  way  that  implies  that  it  was  con- 
iidcrBd  as  a  delicacy.  The  >pf(,  or  wild  goai^ 
■ttttioBed  Deut.  xiv,  5,  and  no  where  else  in 
tss  Hebrew  Bible,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ira- 
^pkmg,  or  ^  goat-deer.^  Schultens  eonjeo- 
taa  that  this  animal  might  have  its  name, 
^fngacUaitm,  from  its  wjmess,  or  running 
Mray,    The  word  '^r,  occurs  1  Sam.  xxiv,3; 


Job  xxzix,  I;  Psalm  civ,  18;  Pro  v.  v,  IS:  and 

various  have  been  the  sentiments  of  interpre- 
ters on  the  animal  intended  by  iL  Bochart  in- 
sists that  it  is  the  ibex,  or  "  rock-goat."  Ths 
root  whence  the  name  is  derived,  signifies  lo 
ascend,  to  mount  i  and  the  ibex  is  famous  for 
clambering,  climbine;  and  leaping,  on  the  most 
craegy  precipices.  The  Arab  writers  attributo 
to  iMJaal  very  long  horns,  bending  backward ; 
consequently  it  cannot  be  the  chamois.  The 
horps  of  the  jaal  are  reckoned  among  the  valua* 
hie  articles  of  traffic,  Ezek.  xxvii,  15.  The  ibex 
is  finely  shs^ped,  graceful  in  its  motions,  and 
ffcntle  m  its  manners.  The  female  is  particu* 
larly  celebrated  by  natural  historians  for  tender 
affection  to  her  young,  and  the  incessant  vigil* 
ance  with  which  she  watches  over  their  safety ; 
and  also  for  ardent  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
her  mate. 

GOD,  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free 
Being ;  of  perfect  goodness,  wialom,  and  pow- 
er', who  made  the  universe,  and  continues  to 
supoort  it,  as  well  as  to  govern  and  direct  it, 
by  his  providence.  Philologists  have  hitherto 
considered  the  word  Qod  as  being  of  the  same 
signification  with  good ;  and  this  is  not  denied 
by  M.  Hallenber^.  But  he  thinks  that  both 
words  originally  denoted  nnily ;  and  that  tbe 
root  is  "irtM,  unus  ;  whence  the  Syriac  Chad 
and  Gada,'  the  Arabic  AJkd  and  Gakd;  tbe 
Persic  Choda  and  Ckada;  the  Greek  dyo9ii 
and  XiBoii  the  Teutonic  Qud ;  the  Gknnan  GoUt 
and  our  Saxon  God,  The  other  names  of  God, 
this  author  thinks,  are  re^able  to  a  similar 
origin. 

2.  By  his  immateriality,  intelligence,  and 
fireedom,  God  is  distinguished  from  Fate,  Na^ 
tuie.  Destiny,  Necessity,  Chance,  Anima  Mrn^ 
di.  and  from  all  the  other  fictitious  beinei 
acknowledged  by  the  Stoics.  Pantheists,  8n>- 
nosists,  and  otner  sorts  of  Atheists.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  word, 
and  works,  with  the  relations  between  him 
and  his  creatures,  makes  the  subject  of  the 
extensive  science  called  thedogy.  In  Scrip- 
ture Qod  is  defined  by,  "I  am  that  I  am. 
Alpha  and  Omega ;  the  Beginning  and  End  or 
all  things."  Among^  philosophen,  he  is  de- 
fined a  Seine  of  infimte  perfection :  or  in  whom 
there  is  no  defect  of  any  thing  which  we  con- 
ceive may  raise,  improve,  or  exalt  his  nature. 
He  is  the  First  Cause,  the  First  Being,  who 
has  existed  firom  the  beginning,  has  created 
the  world,  or  who  subsists  necessarily,  or  of 
himself 

3.  The  plain  areument,  says  Maolaurin,  in 
his  "  Account  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Philosophi- 
cal Discoveries,"  for  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  obvious  to  all,  and  carrying  irresistible 
conviction  with  it,  is  from  the  evident  con- 
trivance and  fitness  of  things  for  one  another, 
which  we  meet  with  througnout  all  parts  or 
the  universe.  There  is  no  need  of  nice  or 
subtle  reasonings  in  this  matter;  a  manifest 
contrivance  immediately  suggests  a  contriver. 
It  strikes  us  like  a  sensation;  and  artfbl  rea- 
sonings against  it  may  puzzle  us,  but  it  is 
withcmt  snaking  our  behef.  No  person,  hr 
ej^mple,  that  knows  the  principles  of  optica 
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and  the  ttnieftttre  of  the  eve,  can  bdiere  that 
it  was  fonned  without  skill  in  that  science ;  or 
that  the  ear  was  fbrmed  without  the  Icnow- 
kdge  of  sounds ;  or  that  the  male  and  female 
in  animals  were  not  fonned  for  each  other, 
and  for  continuing  the  species.  All  our  ac- 
counts of  nature  are  fliU  of  instances  of  this 
kind.  The  admirable  and  beautiful  structure 
of  things  for  final  causes,  exalts  our  idea  of  the 
Contriver ;  the  unity  of  design  shows  him  to 
be  one.  The  great  motions  in  the  system  per- 
formed with  the  same  facility  as  the  least, 
suggest  his  almighty  power,  which  faye  mo- 
tion to  the  earth  and  the  celestial  bodies  with 
,  equal  ease  as  to  the  minutest  particles.  The 
Bubtilty  of  the  motions  and  actions  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies^  shows  that  his  influ- 
ence penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  things, 
and  that  he  is  equally  actire  and  present  every 
where.  The  simplicity  of  the  laws  that  pre- 
rail  in  the  world,  the  excellent  disposition  of 
things,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  ends,  and 
the  oeauty  which  adorns  the  woik  of  nature, 
far  superior  to  any  thing  in  art,  suggest  his 
consummate  wisdom.  The  usefulness  of  the 
whole  scheme,  &o  well  contrived  for  the  intel- 
li^nt  beings  that  enjoy  it,  with  the  internal 
disposition  and  moral  structure  of  these  beings 
themselves,  shows  his  unbounded  goodness. 
These  are  ar^ments  which  are  sufficiently 
open  to  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  un- 
learned, while  at  the  same  time  they  acquire 
new  strength  and  lustre  from  the  discoveries 
of  the  learned.  The  Deity's  actin^  and  inter- 
posing in  the  universe,  show  that  ne  governs 
as  well  as  formed  it;  and  the  depth  of  his 
counsels,  even  in  conducting  the  material  uni- 
verse, of  which  a  great  part  surpasses  our 
knowledge,  keeps  up  an  inward  veneration 
and  awe  of  this  great  Being,  and  disposes  us 
to  receive  what  may  be  otherwise  revealed  to 
us  concerning  him.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  now 
known  to  us  must  have  escaped  us  if  we  had 
wanted  the  sense  of  seeing.  It  may  be  in  his 
power  to  bestow  upon  us  other  senses,  of  which 
we  have  at  present  no  idea ;  without  which  it 
may  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  all  his  works, 
or  to  have  more  adequate  ideas  of  himself.  In 
our  present  state,  we  Know  enough  to  be  satis- 
fied of  our  dependency  upon  him,  and  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  him,  the  Lord  and  Disposer  of 
all  things.  He  is  not  the  object  of  sense ;  his 
essence,  and,  indeed,  that  of  all  other  substances, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  discoveries; 
but  his  attributes  clearly  appear  in  his  admira- 
ble works.  We  know  that  the  highest  concep- 
tions we  are  able  to  form  of  them,  are  still  be- 
neath his  real  perfections ;  but  his  power  and 
dominion  over  us,  and  our  duty  toward  him,  are 
manifest. 

4.  Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate 
ideas  of  himself^  says  Mr.  Locke,  yet,  having 
ibmished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds 
are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself 
without  a  witness ;  since  we  have  sense,  per- 
ception, and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a  clear 
proof  of  him  as  long  as  we  cany  ourselves 
•bout  us.     To  show,  therefoTe,  that  we  are 


capable  of  knowing,  that  is,  of  being  certair 
that  there  is  a  €hxl,  and  how  we  may  eome  by 
this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  isrtha 
than  ourselves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge 
we  have  of  our  own  existence.  I  think  it  u 
beyond  question,  that  man  has  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  his  own  being'',  he  knows  oertoimy 
that  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  something.  lo 
the  next  place,  man  knows,  by  an  intaitiTe 
certainty,  that  oare  nothing  can  no  more  oro- 
duce  any  real  being,  than  it  can  be  equa]  to 
two  right  angles.  If,  therefore,  we  know  there 
is  some  real  Being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstra* 
tion,  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  some* 
thing}  since  what  was  not  from  eternity  bad 
a  beginning ;  and  what  had  a  beginning  must 
be  produced  by  something  else.  Next  it  b 
eviaent,  that  wnat  has  its  being  from  anotbef 
must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  b^ 
longs  tOj  its  being  from  another  too;  all  the 
powers  it  has  must  be  owing  to,  and  derirtd 
from,  the  same  source.  This  eternal  sourct^ 
then^  of  all  being,  must  be  also  the  source  and 
original  of  all  power ;  and  so  this  eternal 
Being  must  be  also  the  most  powerful.  Again : 
man  finds  in  himself  pero^tion  and  Imow- 
ledge :  we  are  certain,  then,  that  there  is  m 
only  some  Being,  but  some  knowing,  intelli- 
gent Being,  in  the  world.  There  was  a  time, 
then,  when  there  was  no  knowins:  Being,  or 
else  there  has  been  a  knowing  Being  from 
eternity.  If  it  be  said  there  was  a  time  when 
that  eternal  Bein^  had  no  knowledge,  I  reply, 
that  then  it  is  impossible  there  should  ban 
ever  been  any  knowledge ;  it  being  as  impos- 
sible that  things  wholly  void  of  knowledgt. 
and  operating  olindly,  and  without  any  per- 
ception, should  produce  a  knowing  Being,  » 
it  is  impossible  that  a  triangle  should  maxe 
itself  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones. 
Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and 
what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  constitu- 
tions, our  reason  leads  us  to  the  knowled^  of 
this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an 
eternal,  most  powerful,"  and  knowing  Bein^, 
which,  whether  any  one  will  call  God,  it  insi- 
ters  not.  The  thing  is  evident ;  and  from  this 
idea,  duly  consideml,  will  easily  be  deduced 
all  those  other  attributes  we  ouf  ht  to  ascribe 
to  this  eternal  Being.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  a  more  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
than  of  any  tmng  our  senses  have  not  immedi- 
ately discovered  to  us.  Nay«  I  presmne  I  may 
say  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there  a 
a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  cdse  with- 
out us.  When  I  say  we  knoWf  1  mean,  there 
is  such  a  knowled^  within  our  reach,  which 
we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply  our 
minds  to  that  as  we  do  to  several  other  is* 
quiries.  It  being  then  unavoidable  for  a£. 
rational  creatures  to  conclude  that  something 
has  existed  from  6temity,  let  us  next  see  what 
kind  of  thing  that  must  be.  There  an  b«t 
two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world  that  mas 
knows  or  conceives;  such  as  are  purely  mS' 
terial  without  sense  or  perception,  and  acoii- 
ble,  perceiving  beings,  such  as  we  find  oursdfei 
to  be.    These  two  sorts  we  shall  caB  oOfjU^ 
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proeot  poxpooe  are  better  than  materiel  and 
immatfnal.  U,  tiiea,  there  most  be  lOiDethiii^ 
etenui,  it  is  Tcry  obvious  to  reaeon  that  it 
most  be  a  eogitauve  being;  becauae  it  is  as 
impossible  to  conceiTe  that  bars  incogitative 
aiauer  sbodd  ever  produoe  a  thinking,  intelli- 
gent being,  as  that  nothing  should  of  itself 
produce  matter.  Let  us  suppose  any  parcel 
of  maUer  eternal,  we  shall  fina  it  in  itself  un- 
ibk  to  produce  any  thing.  Let  us  suppose  its 
pans  firmly  at  rest  toeetber,  if  there  w^re  no 
other  being  in  the  wond,  must  it  not  eternally 
remain  so,  a  dead  inactiTe  lump  1  Is  it  poe- 
lible  to  conceiTe  that  it  can  add  motion  to 
Haelf,  or  produce  any  thing  1  Matter,  then, 
by  its  own  strength  cannot  produce  in  itself 
BO  macb  as  motion.  The  motion  it  has  must 
liso  be  from  eternity,  or  else  added  to  matter 
by  iome  other  being,  move  powerful  than  mat- 
ter. But  let  us  suppose  motion  eternal  too, 
7^  matter,  incositative  matter,  and  motion 
coold  never  proouce  thought :  knowledge  will 
itill  be  as  finr  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  to 
produce.  Divide  matter  into  as  minute  ports 
u  yoa  will,  vary  its  figure  and  motion  as 
much  as  you  please,  it  will  operate  no  other- 
wise upon  other  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk, 
ihan  it  did  before  this  division.  The  minutest 
particles  of  matter  knock,  impel,  and  resist 
y»  another,  just  as  the  greater  do ;  so  that  if 
ve  suppose  nothing  eternal,  matter  can  never 
begia  to  be ;  if  we  suppDse  bare  matter  with- 
out motion  eternal,  motion  can  never  begin  to 
^ ;  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion  to 
b«  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be  |  for 
it  is  imposaible  to  conceive  that  matter,  either 
vith  or  without  motion,  could  have  originally 
in  and  frixm  itself  sense,  perception,  and 
biovledge,  as  is  eviaent  from  hence,  that  then 
KQse,  perception,  and  knowledge  must  be  a 
property  eternally  inseparable  from  matter, 
^  every  particle  of  it.  Since,  therefore, 
vhataoever  is  the  first  eternal  Being  must 
■Kceisarily  be  cogitative;  and  whatsoever  is 
first  of  aft  things  must  necessarily  contain  in 
n.  and  actually  have,  at  least  all  the  perfec- 
^  that  can  ever  after  exist,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  first  etemd  Being  cannot  he 
°uter.  If,  therefore,  it  be  evident  that  some- 
|Hnr  mast  necessarily  exist  from  eternity,  it 
i>  aiao  evident  that  tnat  something  must  ne- 
^nly  be  a  cogitative  Being.  For  it  is  as 
impossible  that  incogitative  matter  should 
^Qce  a  cogitative  Being,  as  that  nothing, 
^  ^  negation  of  all  being,  should  produce  a 
Pfciiiye  Being  or  matter. 

THs  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  u  eternal  mind  sufficiently  leads  us  to  the 
oowledgt  of  Gted.  For  it  will  hence  follow, 
u|u  all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  begin- 
i^i^mnst  depend  upon  him,  and  have  no  other 
**yi  of  knowledge  or  extent  of  power  than 
^  he  g;ives  them  ;  and  therefore  if  he  made 
<»«,  he  made  also  the  less  excellent  pieces  of 
™«  tmiverse,  all  inanimate  bodies,  whereby 
■8  omniscience,  power,  and  providence  will  he 
2«hlished,  and  from  thence  all  his  other  attri- 
"■aiwewarily  follow. 


6.  In  the  Soriplnres  no  att«npi  is  made  lo 
pfOTe  the  exirtenee  of  a  God ;  such  an  attempt 
would  have  be«n  entirely  useless,  because  the 
iact  was  universally  admitted.  The  error  of 
men  oonaisted,  not  in  denying  a  God,  but  in 
admitting  too  many;  and  one  great objiect of 
the  Bible  is  to  demonstrfite  that  there  is  but 
one.  No  metaphysical  arguments,  howeven 
are  employed  in  it  tor  this  purpose.  The  prooi 
rests  on  taots  rscoided  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  finom  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
always  victorious  and  prosperous  so  long  as 
they  served  the  only  living  and  true  God,  Je- 
hovah, the  name  by  which  the  Almighty  made 
himself  known  to  them,  and  unifonmy  unsuo* 
cessful  when  they  revolted  from  him  to  serve 
other  gods.  What  are|ument  could  be  so  efiect* 
ual  to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  god  in 
all  the  earth  but  the  God  of  Israel  1  The  sove- 
reignty and  universal  providence  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah  are  proved  by  predictions  delivered  by 
the  Jewish  prophets,  pointing  out  the  fate  of 
nations  and  or  empires,  specifying  distinctly 
their  rise,  the  duration  of  their  power,  and  tM 
causes  of  their  decline;  thus  demonstrating 
that  one  Gk>d  ruled  among  the  nations,  and 
made  them  the  unconscious  instruments  of 
promoting  the  purposes  of  his  will.  In  the 
same  manner,  none  of  the  attributes  of  God 
are  demonstrated  in  Scripture  by  reasoning: 
they  are  simply  affirmed  and  illustrated  by 
facts;  and  instead  of  a  regular  deduction  of 
doctrines  and  conclusions  from  a  few  admitted 
principles,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  from  the 
recorded  feelings  and  devotional  expressions  of 
persons  whose  hearts  were  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  God.  These  circumstances  point  out 
a  marked  singularity  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
sidered as  a  repository  of  religious  doctrines. 
The  writers,  generally  speaking,  do  not  reason, 
but  exhort  and  remonstrate;  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fetter  the  judgment  by  the  subtleties 
of  argument,  but  to  rouse  the  feelings  by  an 
appeal  to  palpable  facU.  This  is  exactly  what 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  teachers  acting 
under  a  divine  commission,  and  armed  with 
undeniable  facts  to  enforce  their  admonitions. 

6.  In  three  distinct  ways  do  the  sacred  writ- 
ers furnish  us  with  information  on  this  great 
and  essential  subject,  the  existence  and  the 
character  of  Ghxl ;  from  the  names  by  which 
he  is  designated ;  from  the  actions  ascribed  to 
him ;  anoTfrom  the  aUributes  with  which  he  is 
invested  in  their  invocations  and  praises ;  and 
in  those  lofty  descriptions  of  his  nature  which, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
hare  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 
These  attributes  will  be  considered  under  their 
respective  heads:  but  the  impression  of  the 
general  view  of  the  divine  character,  as  thus 
revealed,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

7.  The  names  of  Grod  as  recorded  in  Scripture 
convey  at  once  ideas  of  overwhelming  greatness 
and  glory,  mingled  with  that  awful  mysteri- 
ousness  with  which,  to  all  finite  minds,  and 
especially  to  the  minds  of  mortals,  the  divine 
essence  and  mode  of  existence  must  ever  be 
invested.  Though  One,  he  is  or^M,  Elobdi, 
Gk)Ds,  persons  adorable.    He  is  tkt,  Jrhotih. 
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fi^EB,  /  am,  /  will  bCj  self-exisUnu^  inde- 
pendency ^  allr-mfficiencyf  imfMUability,  eternity ; 
^"(T,  Shaddai,  almightuff  aU-tuJieiefU  s  pc, 
Adon,  Supporter^  Lord,  Judge.  These  are 
among  the  adorable  appellatives  of  QoA  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  revelation  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself:  but  on 
one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  particularly 
to  declare  his  name^  that  is,  such  of  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  as  mor- 
tals are  the  most  interested  in  knowing;  and 
to  unfold,  not  only  his  natural,  but  also  those 
of  his  moral  attrioutes  by  which  his  conduct 
towards  his  creatures  is  regulated.  "  And  the 
Lord  passed  by  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  Qod,  merciful  and  graeious,  lone-suffer- 
ing, and  abundant  in  goodness  ana  troth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving;  ini- 
quity, transgression,  and  sin,  and  tnat  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children's  children,"  unto  the  third  ana  fourth 
generation,"  Ebtodus  xxxiv.  This  is  the  most 
ample  and  particular  description  of  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  as  eiven  by  himself  in  the  sa- 
cred records ;  ana  the  import  of  the  several 
titles  by  which  he  has  thus  in  his  infinite  con- 
descension manifested  himself,  has  been  thus 
exhibited.  He  is  not  only  Jehovah,  self-ezisl- 
eiUj  and  El,  the  strong  or  mighty  God;  but  he 
is,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "oin-t,  Rocbcm,  the 
merciful  Beings  who  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
compassion ;  pan,  Chanun,  the  gracious  One^  he 
whose  nature  is  goodness  itself,  the  loving 
God.  DOS  *pM,  Erec  ArAYiM  lang-mgerin^^ 
the  Being  who,  because  of  his  tenderness,  is 
not  easily  irritated,  but  suffers  long  and  is 
kind ;  3*^,  Rab,  tki  great  or  mighiv  One :  ion, 
Cbbsed,  the  bouniifiu  Being,  he  who  is  exube- 
rant in  his  beneficence ;  noN,  Emeth,  the  7Vtt(A, 
or  True  One^  he  alone  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived ;  ion  •ucs,  Notser  Chesbo,  the 
Preserver  of  bounliftUnesSf  he  whose  benifi- 
cence  never  ends,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands 
of  ^nerations,  showing  compassion  and  mercy 
while  the  world  endures;  riNoni  yvsn  pp  twi^ 
Nose  avon  vapesba  vecbataah,  he  who  bears 
away  iniquity ^  transgression^  and  sin ;  properly 
the  Redeemer f  the  Pardoner ^  the  Forgiver,  the 
Being  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin, 
and  save  the  soul;  np7>  nS  nps  Nakeh  lo 
TiNNAKEH,  the  H^hUous  Judge^  who  distributes 
justice  with  an  impartial  hand ;  and  pp  ipa, 
Faked  avon,  dec,  he  who  visits  iniquitM^  he  who 
|)unishes  transgressors,  and  from  whose  jus- 
tice no  sinner  can  escape ;  the  Gh)d  of  retribu- 
tive and  vindictive  justice." 

8.  The  second  means  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  is 
by  the  actions  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They 
contain,  indeed,  the  important  record  of  his 
dealings  with  men  in  every  aee  which  is  com- 
prehended within  the  limit  of  the  sacred  history ; 
and,  by  prophetic  declaration,  they  also  exhi- 
bit the  principles  on  which  he  will  govern  the 
world  to  the  end  of  time ;  so  that  the  whole 
emme  of  the  divine  administration  may  be 
considered  as  exhibiting  a  singularly  illustra- 


tive eonmient  upon  those  attribotes  of  Isi 
nature  which,  in  their  abstract  fiirm,  aie  cos- 
tained  in  such  declarations  as  those  whid 
have  been  iust  quoted.  The  first  act  ascribed 
to  Gk>d  is  tliatof  creating  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  out  of  nothing;  and  by  his  fiat  alooe 
arranging  their  parts,  and  peopling  them  vitii 
living  creatures.  By  this  were  manifestei^ 
his  eternity  and  sdf-existence,  as  he  who  «&> 
ates  must  be  before  all  creatures,  and  he  who 
gives  being  to  others  can  himself  derive  it  firoa 
none:--4ii8  almighty  power ^  shown  both  in  the 
act  of  creation  and  in  the  number  and  vastncs 
of  the  objects  so  prodo-^ed : — his  wisdemj  in  their 
arrangement,  and  ip  their  fitness  to  their  ie> 
spectiva  ends :— and  his  goodness^  as  the  whole 
tended  to  the  hapj.mess  of  sentient  beinga 
The  foundations  of  his  natural  and  moral 
government  are  also  made  manifest  by  bis 
creative  acts.  In  what  he  m^e  out  of  nothing 
he  had  an  absolute  right  and  prerogative;  s 
awaited  his  ordering,  and  was  completely  at 
his  disposal :  so  that  to  alter  or  destroy  hit 
own  work,  and  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which 
the  intelligent  and  rational  part  of  his  creaiuiea 
should  be  governed,  are  rights  which  none  cao 
que&tion.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  charac- 
ter of  Lord  or  Governor  is  established,  aiKl  oo 
the  other  our  duty  of  lowly  homage  and  abso- 
lute odedience, 

2.  Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  wsi 
created,  he  was  placed  under  a  rule  of  conduct. 
Obedience  was  to  be  followed  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  divine  favour;  transgression, 
with  death.  The  event  called  forth  new 
manifestations  of  the  character  of  God.  Hii 
tender  mercy ^  in  the  compassion  showed  to  the 
fallen  pair ;  YaBJusticej  in  forgiving  them  only 
in  the  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  oe  hereafter 
offered  to  his  justice  by  an  innocent  representa- 
tive of  the  sinning  race ;  his  love  to  that  race, 
in  ffivine  his  own  Son  to  become  this  Redeemer, 
ana  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  die  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world ;  and  his  holiness,  in  cod- 
necting  with  this  provision  for  the  pardon  of 
man  uie  means  ot  restoring  him  to  a  sinless 
state,  and  to  the  obliterated  image  of  God  in 
which  he  had  been  created.  Exemplifications 
of , the  divine  mercy  are  traced  from  a^  to  age, 
in'Hs  establishing  his  own  worship  amooj^ 
men,  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  indiri- 
dual  and  national  offences  in  answer  to  prayer 
offered  from  penitent  hearts,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  tne  typified  or  actually  oflered 
tmiversal  sacrifice:— of  his  condescension,  in 
stooping  to  the  cases  of  individuals;  in  hit 
dispensations  both  of  providence  and  grace, 
by  showinjg  respect  to  the  poor  and  humbk ; 
and,  principally,  by  the  incarnation  of  God  is 
the  form  of  a  servant,  admitting  men  into  fa^ 
miliar  and  friendly  intercourse  with  hinueU) 
and  then  entering  into  heaven  lo  be  their 
patron  and  advocate,  until  they  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  same  glory,  "  and  so  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord :"— of  his  strictly  rigkleoes 
government',  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world, 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  nations  of  CanaaB, 
and  all  ancient  states,  upon  their  *'  fillinc  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities;"  and,  to  show 
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Ihit  "bft  win  fay  no  means  dear  the  gaiky ;" 
is  the  muneroas  and  severe  puniflhments  in- 
iioied  eren  upon  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham, 
becnw  of  tl^ir  transgressions : — of  his  long- 
mftrmgy  in  frequent  warnings,  delays,  and 
conective  judgments  inflicted  upon  individuab 
and  nations,  before  sent^ioe  of  utter  excision 
and  detiraction  :■"<£  faiJUifulness  and  t^ruthy  in 
llie  iiilfihnent  of  promises,  ofien  many  ages 
■fier  they  were  |>ven,  as  in  the  promises  to 
Abraham  respecting  the  possession  of  the  land 
y  Canaan  by  his  seed,  and  in  idl  the  **  pro- 
ttises  made  to  the  fiithers"  respecting  the  ad- 
fvnt,  ▼icarions  death,  and  illustrious  offices  of 
tlM  "  Christ,"  the  Saviour  of  the  worid : — of 
his  JMrnmiabUitfy^  in  the  constant  and  unchang- 
me  laws  and  principles  of  his  government, 
vnieh  remain  to  this  day  precisely  the  same, 
in  eTery  thing  universal,  as  when  srst  promul- 
fated,  and  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  uU 
pbees  as  well  as  through  all  time  :^f  his  prt- 
science  of  future  events,  majnifested  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  Scripture : — and  of  the  depth  and 
itabtlity  of  his  counsel,  as  illustrated  in  that 
^•n  and  purnose  of  bringing  back  a  revolted 
vorld  to  obeaience  and  fdicity,  which  we  find 
Beadily  kq)t  in  view  in  the  Sicriptural  history 
of  the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages;  which  is 
itill  the  end  toward  which  all  his  dispensations 
bend,   however    wide    and    mysterious    their 
sweep ;  and  which  they  will  finally  accomplish, 
V  vc  learn  from  the  prophetic  history  of  the 
fiiture,  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
nents. 

Thus  the  comrse  of  divine  operation  in  the 
▼odd  has  frt)m  aee  to  age  been  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  character,  continually  receiv- 
ing new  and  stronger  illustrations  until  the 
eompletion  of  the  Christian  revelation  by  the 
ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  followers, 
and  still  placing  itself  in  brighter  light  and 
more  impressive  aspects  as  the  scheme  of  hu- 
man redemption  runs  on  to  its  consummation. 
From  all  tHe  acts  of  Gk>d  ia  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  are  taught  that  he  alone  is  Grod : 
that  he  is  present  every  where  to  sustain  and 
Ipvero  all  things ;  that  his  wisdom  is  infinite, 
nis  counsel  settled,  and  his  power  irresistible ; 
that  he  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  the  Lord  and  the 
Jnd^e,  but  the  Father  and  the  Friend,  of  man. 
10.  More  at  large  do  we  learn  what  God  is, 
from  the  declarations  of  the  insnired  writings. 
As  to  his  substance^  that  ^*Qoa  is  a  Spirit." 
As  to  Ms  duration,  that  "  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  he  is  God;"  "the  King,  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible."  That,  after  nil  the  mani- 
festations he  has  made  of  hunself,  he  is,  from 
^  infinite  perfection  and  glory  of  his  nature, 
i^^eomfrehensible :  "  Lo.  these  are  but  parts  of 
his  ways,  and  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of 
himr  •' Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot 
find  hkn  oul"  That  he  is  unchangeable: 
**  Tlie  Father  pf  Lights,  with  whom  there  is 
■0  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 
That  "  he  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  and  the  only 
iidqiendcnt  Being  in  the  universe :  "  Who 
only  hath  immortality."  That  every  other 
being,  however  exalted,  has  its  existence  from 
Wm:  *'PoT  by  him  were  nil  things  created, 


which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  whether 
they  are  visible  or  invisible."  That  the  exist- 
ence of  every  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  crea- 
ture being  for  a  moment  indq)endent  of  his 
support :  "  By  him  all  tilings  consist ;"  "  up- 
hoUing  all  thin^  by  the  word  of  his  power." 
That  he  is  ommpresejU :  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth  with  my  presence,  saith  the  Lord  1" 
That  he  is  omnisciejU :  "  All  things  are  naked 
and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do."  That  he  is  the  absolute  Lord 
and  Owner  of  all  things:  "  The  heavens,  ^vtn 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  are  thine,  and  all  the 
parts  of  them :"  "  The  earth  is  thine,  and  tha 
fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  them  that  dwell 
therein:"  "He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in. 
the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth."  That  his  providence  ex- 
tends to  the  minutest  objects :  "  The  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered :"  "  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  1  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fail  on  the  ground  without  your  Fa- 
ther." That  he  is  a  Being  of  unspotted  pwrity 
and  perfect  rectitude :  "  Etoly,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
Gkxl  of  hosts!"  "  A  God  of  truth,  and  m  whom 
is  no  iniquity ;"  "  Of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity."  That  he  is  just  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  do  right '?"  "  Clouds  ami 
darkness  are  round  about  him ;  judgment  and 
justice  are  the  habitation  of  his  tnrone."  That 
his  wisdom  is  unsearchable :  "  O  the  depth  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qod !  How  un- 
searchable are  his  Judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out  I"  And,  finally,  that  he  is  good 
and  mercifiU :  "  Thou  art  good,  and  thy  merey 
endureth  for  ever :"  "  His  tender  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works:"  "Grod,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us 
together  with  Christ:"  "God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them :"  "  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son."  » 

1 1.  -Under  these  deeply  awfril  but  consolatory 
views,  do  the  Scriptures  present  to  us  the  su- 
preme object  of  oar  worship  and  trust;  ttnd 
they  dwell  upon  each  of  the  above  particulars 
witn  inimitable  sublimity  and  beauty  of  lan- 
ffuage,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
Blustration.  Nor  can  we  compare  these  views 
of  the  divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  Pagans,  without  feel- 
ing how  much  reason  we  have  for  everlasting 
gratitude,  that  a  revelation  so  explicit,  and  so 
comprehensive,  should  have  been  made  to  us 
on  a  subject  which  only  a  revelation  frt>m  God 
himself  could  have  made  known.  It  is  thus 
that  Christian  philosophers,  even  when  they 
do  not  use  the  lan^age  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
able  lo  speak  on  this  great  and  mysterious  doc- 
trine, in  language  so  clear,  and  with  concep- 
tions so  noble;  in  a  manner  too  so  equable, 
so  different  ftt)m  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who, 
if  at  any  lime  they  approach  the  truth  when 
spMBaking  of  the  divine  nature,  never  fail  to 
mingle  with  it  some  essentially  enronoovs  or 
grovelling  conception.  "  By  the  Word  of  Ond/* 
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foys  Dr.  Barrow,  "  we  mean  a  Being  of  infi-  [ 
Bite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  the  Creator 
and  the  QoTemor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the 
great  attributes  of  eternity  aiid  independency, 
omniscience  and  immensity,  perfect  holiness 
and  puritjr,  perfect  justice  ana  veracity,  com- 
p»lete  nappiness,  glorious  majesty,  and  supreme 
rijght  or  dominion  belong;  and  to  whom  the 
highest  veneration,  and  most  profound  sub- 
mission  and  obedience  are  due/'  "  Our  notion 
of  Deity,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  "  doth  ez- 
pressl^r  signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite 
perfection;  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  a 
being  or  nature  consists  in  this,  that  it  be  ab- 
solutely and  essentially  necessary;  an  actual 
Being  of  itself;  and  potential,  or  causative  of 
all  beings  beside  itself,  independent  from  any 
other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  and 
by  which  all  things  else  are  governed."  "  God 
is  a  Being,"  says  Xawson,  "  and  not  any  kind 
of  being ;  but  a  substance,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  other  beings.  And  not  only  a  substance, 
but  perfect.  Yet  many  beings  are  perfect  in 
their  kind,  yet  limited  and  finite.  But  Ghxl  is 
abM>lutely,  lully,  and  every  way  infinitely  per- 
fect; ana  therefore  above  spirits,  above  angels, 
who  ai«  perfect  comparatively.  God's  infinite 
perfection  includes  all  the  attributes,  even  the 
most  excellent.  It  excludes  all  dependency, 
borrowed  existence,  composition,  corruption, 
mortality,  contingency,  ignorance,  unright- 
eousness, weakness,  misery,  and  all  imperfec- 
tions whatever.  It  includes  necessity  of  being, 
indqsendency,  perfect  unity,  simplicity,  im- 
mensity, eternity,  immortalitjr ;  the  most  per- 
fect liic,  knowledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power, 
elory,  bliss,  and  Si\  these  in  the  highest  degree. 
We  cannot  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal 
Being.  Our  reason  comprehends  but  little  of 
him,  and  when  it  can  proceed  no  farther,  faith 
comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than  we  can 
understand ;  and  this  our  belief  is  not  contrary 
to  reason ;  but  reason  itself  dictates  unto  us, 
that  we  must  believe  far  more  of  Grod  than  it 
Q0n  inform  us  of."  To  these  we  may  add  an 
admirable  passage  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton: 
"  The  word  God  frequentljr  signifies  Lord ;  but 
every  lord  is  not  Goid :  it  is  the  dominion  of  a 
spiritual  Being  or  Lord  that  constitutes  Qod ; 
true  dominion,  true  Gfod;  supreme,  the  Su- 
preme; fei^ed,  the  false  god.  From  such 
true  dominion  it  follows,  that  the  true  Gkid  is 
living,  intellij^nt,  and  powerful ;  and  from  his 
other  perfeotions,  that  he  is  supreme,  or  su- 
premely perfect;  he  is  eternal  and  infinite; 
omnipotent  and  omniscient;  that  is,  he  en- 
dures from  eternity  to  eternity;  and  is  pre- 
sent from  infinity  to  infinity.  He  governs  all 
things  that  exist,  and  knows  all  things 
that  are  to  be  known;  he  is  not  eternity  or 
infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite;  he  is  not 
duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  pre- 
sent ;  he  endures  always,  and  is  present  every 
where;  ho  is  omnipresent,  not  only  virtually, 
bat  also  substantially ;  for  power  without  sub- 
stance cannot  subsist.  All  things  are  con- 
tained and  move  in  him,  but  without  any 
mntual  passion;  he  suffers  nothing  from  the 
motions  of  bodies;  nor  do  they  undergo  nny 


resistance  from  his  omnipresence.    It  is  eoi^ 
fessed,  that  God  exists  necessarily,  and  br  the 
same  necessity  he  ex  ista  always  ana  every  where. 
Hence  also  ne  must  be  perfectly  sinular,  a^ 
eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiTing, 
understanding,  and  acting;  but  after  a  manner 
not  at  all  corporeal,  afler  a  manner  not  like 
that  of  men,  after  a  manner  wholly  to  us  un- 
known.   He  is  destitute  of  all  boay,  and  all 
bodily  shiqje;  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen, 
heard,  or  touched;  nor  ought  he  to  be  wor- 
shipped under  the  representation  of  any  thins 
corporeal.    We  have  ideas  of  the  attribuies  o; 
Grod,  but  do  not  know  the  substance  of  eveo 
any  thing ;  we  see  only  the  figiues  and  colours 
of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only  the 
outward  surfaces,  smell  only  odours,  and  taste 
tastes ;  and  do  not^  cannot,  by  any  sense,  or 
reflex  act,  know  their  inward  substances ;  and 
much  less  can  we  have  any  notion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God.    We  know  him  by  his  proper- 
ties and  attributes.*' 

12.  Many  able  works  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Groa  have  been  written,  the  arguments 
of  which  are  too  copious  for  us  even  to  analyze. 
It  must  be  sufiicient  to  say  that  they  all  pro-| 
ceed,  as  it  is  logically  termed,  either  d  prwri^ , 
from  cause  to  effect,  or,  which  is  the  safest 
and  most  satisfactory  mode,  d  poUeriori^  fromi 
the  effect  to  the  cause.    The  irresistible  argu- 
ment from  the  marks  of  design  with  «vhich  all 
njGLture  abounds^  to  one  great  intelligent,  de- 
signing Cause,  IS  by  no  writers  brought  out  in 
so  clear  and  masterly  a  manner  as  by  Howe, 
in  his  "Living  temple,"  and  Paky,  in  hiS| 
"  Natural  Theology.'' 

GODS,  in  the  plural,  is  used  of  the  false  j 
deities  of  the  Heathens,  many  of  which  wersi 
only  creatures  to  whom  divine  honours  andj 
worship  were  superstitiously  paid.  The  Greeks 
and  Latins,  it  is  observable,  did  not  mean,  by 
the  name   €hd^  an  all-i)erfect  being,  whereof 
eternity,    infinity,    omnipi-esence,    &c,    wete 
essential  attribute;  with  them  the  word  only 
implied  an  excellent  and  superior  nature ;  ana,j 
accordingly,  they  give  the  appellation  godsio 
an  beings  of  a  rank  or  class  higher  or  morej 
perfect  than  that  of  men,  and  especially  tO| 
those  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the  divine, 
administration,  all  subject  to  the  one  Supreme. 
Thus  men  themselves,  according  to  their  sys-i 
tem,  might  become  gods  after  death,  inasmuch 
as  their  souls  might  attain  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence superior  to  what  they  were  capable 
of  in  life.    The  first  idols,  or  false  gods,  that 
are  said  to  have  been  adored  whece  the  stars, 
sun,  moon,  &c,  on  account  of  the  light,  heat, 
and  other  benefits  which  we  derive  firom  tbem. 
(See  Idolatry.)  Afterward  the  earth  came  to 
be  deified,  for  furnishing  fruits  necessary  foi 
the  subsistence  of  men  and  animals ;  then  fire 
and  water  became  objects  of  divine  worship, 
for  their  usefulness  to  human  life.    In  process 
of  time,  and  by  degrees,  gods  became  multi- 
plied to  infinity ;  and  tnere  was  scarce  any 
thing  but  the  weakness  or  caprice  oT  some 
devotee  or   other,  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
deity;    things  useless  or  even  destructive  not 
excepted.    Tho  principal  of  the  ancient  gods 
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wboB  Uk  Romane  called  dii  majorum  genU^im, 
and  Cicero  celestia]  gods,  Varro  select  gods,  Ovid 
nMis  deos^  others  cansenUs  deos^  were  Jupiter, 
JoAO,  Vesta,  Minenra,  Ceres,  Diana.  Venus, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  ApoUo. 
Jnpiter  is  considered  as  the  eod  of  heaven : 
Xfpcnne,  as  god  of  the  sea ;  Mars,  as  the  god 
of  var;  Apollo,  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
pfajiic ;  Mercury,  of  thieves  ;  Bacchus,  of 
vine ;  Cupid,  of  love,  &c  A  second  sort  of 
{«is,  uUlad  demi-gods,  semi-diif  dii  minorum 
^dUium,  indigeUSj  or  gods  adopted,  were  men 
canonized  and  deified!  As  the  ^greater  ^ods 
bad  possession  of  heaven  by  their  own  right. 
ihe«  secondary  deities  had  it  by  merit  ana 
donation,  being  translated  into  heaven  because 
thev  had  lived  as  gods  upon  earth, 

1  The  Heathen  gods  may  be  all  reduced  to  the 
fi)Dowing  classes :  (1.)  Created  spirits,  angels, 
or  demons,  whence  eood  and  evil  gods;  Genii, 
LoTPs,  Lcxnures,    Tvphones,  guardian    gods, 
in^ol  gods,  dec.    n2.)  Heavenly  bodies  ;   as. 
the  sun,  moon,  and  otber  planets ;  also,  the  fizea 
Stan,  constellations,  &c.  (3.)  EUements;  as  air, 
oith,  ocean^  Ops,  Vesta ;  tlie  rivers,  fountains, 
Ac  ^4.^  Meteors.    Thus  the  Persians  adored 
the  wma  :  thunder  and  lightning  were  honour- 
ed Tinder  the  name  of  Qeryon ;   and  several 
nations  of  India  and  America  have  made  thcm- 
s{Tes  gods  of  the  same.    Castor,  Pollux,  He- 
kni.  and  Iris,  have  also  been  preferred  from 
meters  to  be  cods ;  and  the  like  nas  been  prac- 
tiKd  in  regard  to  comets :  witness  that  which 
•ppeared  at  the  murder  of  Caesar.     ^5.)  They 
tredM  minerals  or  fossils  into  deities.    Sucn 
vts  the  Baetylus.      The  Finlanders    adored 
iioQfs ;  the  Scythians,  iron ;  and  many  nations, 
&lT(r  and  gold.    (6.)  Plants  have  been  made 
U'ls.    Thus  leeks  and  onions  were  deities  in 
%7pi;  the  Sdavi,  Lithuanians,  Celtae,  Van- 
^^^  and  Peruvians,  adored  trees  and  forests  ; 
tbe  ineient  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Druids,  paid  a 
panicalar  devotion  to  the  oak;  and  it  was  no 
aher  than  wheat,  com,  seed,  &c,  that  the  an- 
cients adored  under  the  names  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina.    (7.)  They  took  themselves  gods 
from  among  the  waters.     The  Syrians  and 
Eprp(ians  adored  fishes:  and  what  were  the 
Tnions,  the  Nereids,  Syrens,  dx,  but  fishes  1 
^ral  nations  have  adored  serpents:  particu- 
^J  the  Egyptians.  Prussians,   Litnuaniaus, 
Samoptians,  &c.    (8.)    Insects,  as  flies  and 
^'J,  had  their  priests  and  votaries.  (9.)  Among 
M,  the  stork,  raven,  sparrow  hawk,  ibis,  eagle, 
^nason,  and  lapwing  have  had  divine  honours ; 
^  last  in  Mexico,  the  rest  in  Egypt  and  at 
T^Us.    (10.)    Four-footed  beasU  have  had 
Ji«ii  ftkais;  as  the  bull,  dog,  cat,  wolf,  baboon, 
im,  and  crocodile,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere; 
UK  bog  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  rats  and  mice  in 
^  Troas,  and  at  Tenedos ;  weasels  at  Thebes ; 
'fd  the  porcupine  throughout  all  Zoroaster's 
l^t   (U.)  r^othing  was  more  common  than 
'"M^ce  men  among  the  number  of  deities ; 
*^  Cronf  Belus  or  Baal,  to  the  Roman  empe- 
f^»  before  Constantine,  the  instances  of  this 
^  tre  innumeiable:  frequently  they  did  not 
^10  long  as  their  deaths  for  the  apotheosis. 
'<«Khadnax«r  procnred  his  statue  to  be  wor^ 


skipped  while  living;  and  Virgil  shows  thai 
Augustus  had  altars  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
him ;  as  we  learn  from  other  hands  that  he  had 
priests  called  AugusUUes.  and  temples  at  Lyona, 
Karbona,  and  several  other  places,  and  he  must 
be  allowed  the  first  of  the  Romans  in  whose 
behalf  idolatry  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch. 
The  Ethiopians  deemed  all  their  kings  gods : 
the  Velieda  of  the  Germans,  the  Janus  of  iho 
Hungarians,  and  the  Thaiit,  Woden,  and  Assa 
of  the  northern  nations,  were  indisputably  men. 
(12.)  Not  men  onlv,  but  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  man,  has  also  been  deified ;  as  labour, 
rest,  sleep,  youth,  age,  death,  virtues,  vices, 
occasion,  time,  place,  numbers,  among  tha 
Pythagoreans:  the  generative  power,  under 
tkie  name  of  Priapus.  Infancy  alone  had  4 
cloud  of  deities ;  as,  Vagetanus,  Levana,  Ru- 
mina,  Edufa,  Potina,  Cuba,  Cumina,  Cama, 
Ossilaeo,  Statulinus,  Fabulinus,  &c.  They 
also  Mored  the  gods  Health,  Fever,  Fear, 
Love,  Pain,  Indignation,  Shame,  Impudence, 
Opinion,  Renown,  Prudence,  Science,  Art, 
Fidelity,  Felicity,  Calumny,  Liberty,  Money, 
War,  Feace,  Victory,  Triumph,  dx.  Lastly, 
Nature,  the  universe,  or  ri  v^,  vrtik  reputed  a 
great  TOd. 

3.  Hesiod  has  a  poem  under  the  title  of 
Ocoyvvia,  that  is  "  The  Generation  of  the  Gods,** 
in  which  he  explains  their  genealogy  and 
descent,  sets  forth  who  was  the  first  ana  prin- 
cipal, who  next  descended  from  him,  and  what 
issue  each  had :  the  whole  making  a  sort  of 
system  of  Heathen  theology.  Beside  this  popo* 
lar  theology,  each  philosopher  had  his  system, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  "  Tim«us"  of  Plato, 
and  Uicero  "  De  Nalura  Peorum."  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Arnobius,  Minutius  FelLx, 
Lactantius,  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Then- 
doret,  show  the  vanity  of  the  Heathen  gods. 
It  is  verv  difficult  to  discover  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  Heathens  with  respect  to  their 
eods  :  they  are  exceedingly  intricate  and  con* 
fused,  and  even  frequentl]r  contradictory.  They 
admitted  so  many  superior  and  inferior  gods, 
who  shared  the  empire,  that  every  place  was 
full  of  gods.  Varro  reckons  up  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  adored  within  a  small  extent 
of  g^round,  and  yet  their  number  was  every 
day  increasing.  In  modem  oriental  Pa^nism 
they  amount  to  many  millions,  and  are,  in  fact, 
innumerable. 

4.  The  name  of  Ghxl,  in  Hebrew,  Elokim.  is 
very  ambienious  in  Scripture.  The  true  God  is 
oftni  called  so,  as  are  sometimes  aufels,  judges, 
and  princes,  and  sometimes  idols  ana  false  g<M8 : 
for  example:  "God  ereated  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,"  Gen.  i,  1.  The  Hebrew  Elokim 
denotes,  in  this  place,  the  true  God.  "  He  who 
sacrificeth  unto  anv  god,  (JB^Aim,)  shall  be 
put  to  death,"  Exodus  xxii,  20.  And  aeain: 
"  Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,** 
Psalm  uuczvi,  8.  Princes,  magistrates,  and 
great  men  are  called  gods  m  the  fiiUowing  pas- 
sages :  "  If  a  slave  is  desirous  to  continue  with 
his  master,  he  shall  be  brought  to  the  judgea," 
Exod.  xxi,  6,  in  the  original,  to  the  goat. 
Again :  "  If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  tbt 
maater  of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  tht 
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go& ;  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  terse  of  the 
•ame  chapter,  "  Thou  sbialt  not  speak  evil  of 
Ihe  gods;"  that  is,  of  the  judges  or  great  mmn. 
The  Psalmist  says  that  the  Lord  "nidgeth 
among  the  gods,"  Psahn  Izxxii,  1.  And  again, 
God  says  to  Mooes,  "  I  have  made  thee  a  god 
to  Pharaoli,"  Exod.  Tti,  1.  The  pious  Israel- 
ites had  so  great  an  aversion  and  sueh  an 
extreme  contempt  for  strange  gods,  that  tkey 
■oomed  even  to  mention  them ;  they  dts^^uised 
and  disfigured  their  names  by  sub^ituting  in 
the  room  of  them  some  term  of  contempt',  for 
eiuunple,  instead  of  Elokin^  they  oalled  them 
Blilimt  "  nothings,  f;ods  of  no  value ;"  instead 
oi  J^kpkidaalf  Mmiaai^  and  JendnuU,  ther  said 
**  Mephibosheth,  Meribosheth,  and  Jenbo- 
aheth."  Baal  signifies'  master,  husband  ;  and 
boshetA,  something  to  be  aahamed  of,  some- 
thing apt  to  put  one  in  oonAision.  God  for^ 
bade  the  Israelites  to  swear  by  straage  gods, 
and  to  pronounce  the  names  of  them  in  their 
aaths,  Ejiod.  xxiii,  13% 

GODLINESS,  striotlv  taken,  signifies  ri^t 
worship,  or  devotion;  but,  in  general,  it  mi- 
ports  toe  whole  of  practical  religion,  1  Tim. 
IV,  8;  2Peteri,6. 

GKjEL,  Vn^,  the  avenger  of  blood.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  east,  it  is  well  known,  are 
nrw,  what  they  anciently  were,  exceedingly 
revengeful.  If,  therefore,  no  individual  shouHJ 
unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
another  person  anid  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and 
to  pursue  the  murderer  with  uneeasine  vigi- 
lance until  he  have  caught  and  killed  him, 
either  by  ibroe  or  by  fraud.  The  same  custom 
exists  in  Arabia,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
alluded  to  by  Rebecca :  wnen  she  learned  that 
Esau  was  threatening  to  kill  bis  brother  Jacob, 
■he  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  out  of  the 
eountry,  saying,  "  Why  should  I  be  bereft  of 
you  both  in  one  day  1  Gen.  xxvii,  15.  She 
^uld  not  be  aftaid  of  the  magistrate  for  punish- 
ing the  murderer^  for  the  patriarchs  were  sub- 
ject to  no  superior  in  Palestine;  and  Isaac 
was  much  too  partial  to  Esau  for  her  to  enter- 
tain any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn 
him  to  death  for  it.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  she  dreaded  lest  he  should  fall  by  the 
hand  of  the  blood  avenger,  perhaps  of  some 
Ishmaelite.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  goel 
was  in  use  before  the  time  of  IVflSoses ;  aid  it 
was  probably  filled  by  the  nearest  of  blood  to 
the  party  kiUed,  as  the  right  of  redeeming  a 
mortgage  field  b  given  to  him.  To  prevent 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  sangui- 
nary spirit  of  revenge,  the  Hebrew  legislator 
made  various  enactments  concerning  U^  Mood 
avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countnes^  certain 
reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
beiog*asylums;  Moses,  therefore,  taking  it  for 
gramed  that  the  murderer  would  flee  to  the 
altar,  commanded  that  when  the  crime  was  de- 
liberate  snd  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even 
from  the  allar,  and  put  to  death,  Exod.  xxi,  14. 
But  in  the  case  of  unintentional  murder,  the 
nan^layer  was  enjoined  to  flee  to  one  of  the 
MX  eities  of  reAige,  which  were  approprinled 
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it  was  enacted,  should  be  keot  in  such  a 
that  the  unfortunate  individual  might 
with  no  iinpediment  whatever  in  his  wajr, 
xix,  3.  If  the  geel  overtook  the  fugitive  b»> 
ion  be  reached  an  asyhim,  and  put  him  tn 
death,  he  was  net  considered  as  guiky  ot 
bk>od;  but  if  the  man-dayer  had  reached  « 
jAhce  of  refttge,  he  was  inunediately  protected, 
and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  Imi4 
a  right  to  such  protection  and  asylum,  that  ie, 
wh^her  he  had  caused  his  neigbbour'e  deaiJi 
undesignedly, .  or  was  a  deliberate  munlereft, 
In  the  latter  ease  he  was  judicially  delivered 
le  the  gsel,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in 
whatever  wa^r  he  chose;  but  in  the  foimer 
case  the  homicide  eominued  in  the  place  of 
refuge  until  the  high  priest's  death,  when  h^ 
might  return  home  in  perfect  security.  1^ 
however  J  the  goel  found  him  without  the  citv,  or 
beyond  lU  smMirbs,  he  might  slay  him  witlKMtt 
bein^  guilty  of  blood,  Numbers  xxxv,  96,  S7. 
Faiiber,  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  murder,  Moses  positively 
prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sum  of  money 
from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation. 
Numbers  xxxv,  31.  It  would  seon  that  if  no 
avenger  of  blood  appeared,  or  if  he  wore  dila- 
tory iu  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  it  becaase 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inlUct 
the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  thus  we  find  that 
David  deemed  this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  eaae 
of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in  oMdieoce  to  Jiis 
father's  dying  entreaty,  actually  dischamd  it 
by  putting  that  murderer  to  death,  1  Rings 
ii,  5;  vi,  &-34.  There  is  a  beautifol  alluaian 
to  the  blood  avenger  in  Heb.  vi,  17,  Id. 

The  following   extracts    will  jorove    ham 
tenaciously  the  eastern  people  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  revenging  tne  death  of  their  le- 
lations  and    frieiuu : — **  Among   the   Ciroee- 
sians,"  says  Pallas,  "  all  the  relatives  of  the 
murderers  are  considered  as  guilty.    This  coa- 
ternary  infatuation  to  revenge  the  blood    of 
relations   generates    most  of  the    feuds,  and 
occasions  great  bloodshed  among  all  the  trib« 
of  Caucasus;  for  unless  pardon  be  purchased, 
or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two 
families,  the  |irinciple  of  revenge  is  prooagated 
to  all  succeeding  generations.    If  the  thiist  of 
ven^^eance  is  quenched  by  a  price  pmd  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  calkd 
iklilrMosa,  or, '  the  price  of  blood ;'  but  neiUisr 
princes  nor  osdens  accept  such  compensatioa, 
as  it  is  an  established  law  smonr  them  to 
demand  blood   for  blood."    "  The  Nubians,*' 
observes   Light,  '*  possess  few  traces  anieag 
them    of  government,   or   law,    or    religioa. 
They  know  no  master,  although  the  casbief 
claims  a  nominal  command  of  the  country. 
They  look  for  redress  of  injuries  to  their  owa 
means  of  revenge,   which,  in  cases  of  bloody 
extends  from  one  generation  to  another,  til 
blood  is  repaid  by  blood.    On  diis  account  they 
are    obliged    to  be   ever  on    the  watch,  m^ 
armed  :    and  in  this  manner  even  their  dsilf 
labours  are  carried   en ;   the  very  boys  art 
armed."    "  If  one  Nubian,"  i«narks  Bunk- 
baidt,  "  happen  to  kill  another,  he  is  obBfitf 
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topty  tlM  debt  «f  blood  to  the  fiunily  of  the 
deowifd,  and  a  fine  to  the  governors  of  six 
ctflMls,  a  cow,  and  seren  sMep,  or  they  are 
lakes  from  his  relations.  Eiwery  wound  in- 
flMtfld  has  its  stated  fine,  consisting  of  sheep 
iAd  dkawra^  but  varyine  in  qnantitv,  accord- 
ing to  the  patrts  of  the  body  wounded/'^  *'  When 
I  mas  or  woman  is  muidered,"  says  MakoUn, 
"the  moment  the  person  bv  whom  the  act  was 
Mfpeirated  is  discovered,  the  heir-at-law  to  the 
dMMsed  demands  vengeance  lor  the  blood. 
Witoeases  are  examined,  and  if  the  ^ilt  be 
Mabhthed,  the  criminal  is  delivered  mto  his 
kandt,  to  deal  with  as  he  chooses.  It  is  alike 
Itfal  ibr  him  to  forgive  him,  to  acc^t  a  sum 
Of  money  as  the  price  of  blood,  or  to  put  him 
todeath.  It  iaonly  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Bogiish  resident  at  Abusheher  saw  three  per- 
wns  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  relations 
of  (hose  whom  thf^  had  murdered.  They  led 
tktr  victims  bound  to  the  burial  g^round,  where 
they  pot  them  to  dnUh;  but  the  part  of  the 
eieeation  that  appeared  of  the  most  import- 
taee,  was  to  maKe  the  infant  children  oi  the 
dooeaied  stab  the  murderers  with  knives,  and 
imbrue  their  little  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
vho  had  slain  their  fkther.  The  youngest 
orioces  of  the  blood  that  could  hold  a  daeser 
voe  made  to  stab  the  assassins  of  Aga  Ma- 
honed  Khan.  When  they  were  executed,  the 
laeceisor  of  Nadir  Shah  sent  one  of  the  mur- 
teera  of  that  monarch  to  the  females  of  his 
hvem,  who,  we  are  told,  were  delighted  to 
beeome  his  executioners." 

QOG  AND  MAGOQ.  Moses  speaks  of 
Magog,  son  of  Japheth,  but  says  nothing  of 
Gog,  Ghen.  x,  9.  Accoiding  to  Ezekiel,  Gog 
vai  prince  of  Maeog,  Ezek.  xxxviii,  2,  3,  &c ; 
mix,  1,  S,  A^.  Ma£;og  signifies  the  country 
or  people,  and  €k>g  the  king  of  that  country; 
tk  goieral  name  of  the  nmrthem  nations  of 
Ban^  and  Asia,  or  the  districts  north  of  the 
Caoeuos,  or  Mount  Taurus.  The  prophecy 
of  Eeekiel,  xxxix,  1-522,  seems  to  be  revived  in 
the  Apocalypse,  where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Blagoe  are  represented  as  coming  to  invade 
"the  beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with  im- 
nease  slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon, 
*'the  mount  of  Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo,  Rev. 
XTi,  14-16;  XX,  7-ia 

GOLD,  ant.  Gen.  xxiv,  SKI,  and  very  fre- 
^KMly  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Okl  Testa- 
^"""^ ;  Xf^'^t  Matt,  xxiii,  16, 17,  Ac ;  the  most 
perfect  and  valuable  of  the  metals.  In  Job 
Ufiii,  1&-16,  19,  gold  is  mentioned  five  times, 
aad  four  of  the  words  are  different  in  the 
oripnal:  1.  -^^jd,  which  may  mean  **|;old  in 
tbe  mine,"  or  **  shut  up,''  as  the  root  signifies, 
in  the  ore,"  8.  oro,  keiMenij  from  cans, 
<i«tt<m,"to  sign,"  "seal,"  or  "stamp;"  gold 
node  current  by  being  coined ;  standard  gold, 
<<bibiting  the  stamp  expressive  of  its  value. 
^  3R,  wrought  g(Jd,  pure,  highly  polished 
sold.  4.  TB,  denoting  solidity,  compactness, 
vd  otrtngth;  probaMy  gold  formed  into  dif- 
%cat  kinds  of  plate,  or  vessels.  Jerom,  in 
kis  conunsnt  on  Jer.  x,  9,  writes  "  8epUm 
{ginitaj  apud  Bebraot  appelUOur  aurvm.** 
«n  sBvea  names,  which  he  does  not  mention, 
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are  as  foHows,  and  thus  distinguished  by  the 
Hebrews :  1.  Zakab^  gold  in  general.  9.  Zo- 
hab  toby  good  gold,  of  a  more  valuable  kind, 
Gen.  ii,  12.  3.  Zakab  Opkir,  sold  of  Ophir, 
1  Kings  ix,  28,  such  as  was  brought  by  the 
navy  of  Solomon.  4.  Zakab  mu/phaz^  solid 
gokf,  pore,  wrought  gold,  translated,  1  Kings 
X,  18,  "  the  best  gold."  5.  Zakab  skackiU, 
beaten  gold,  2  Chron.  ix,  15.  6.  Zakab  segor. 
sbnt  up  gold ;  either  as  mentioned  above,  gold 
in  the  ore,  or  as  the  rabbins  explain  it,  "  gold 
shut  up  in  the  treasuries,"  ^Id  in  bullion. 
7.  Zahab  forvaim^  9  Chron.  lii,  6.  To  these 
Buxtorf  adds  three  others :  1.  oro,  pure  gold 
of  the  circulating  medium.  2.  i^a,  gold  in  the 
treasury.  3.  nnn,  choice,  fine  goIH..  Arabin 
had  fi)rmerly  its  eolden  mines.  "  'i'he  gold  of 
Sheba,"  Psalm  Ixxii,  15,  is,  in  tLo  Septuagint 
and  Arabic  versions,  "the  gold  of  Arabia." 
Sheba  was  the  ancient  name  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Mr.  Bruce,  however,  places  it  in  Africa,  at 
Azab.  The  gold  of  Ophir,  so  oflen  mentioned, 
must  be  that  which  was  procured  in  Arabia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  are  assured  by 
Sanchoniathon,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  Phenicians  carried  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  this  gold  even  before 
the  days  of  Job,  who  speaks  orit,  xxii,  24. 

GOLIATH,  a  famous  giant  of  the  city  of 
Gath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  1  Sam.  xvii, 
4,  5,  &c.    See  Gunts. 

GOMER,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  by 
whom  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  first 
peopled,  luid  particularly  that  extensive  tract 
which  was  caJled  Phrygia,  including  the  sub- 
divisions of  Mysia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Lycfi- 
onia,  Ac.  The  colonies  of  Gomcr  extended 
into  Germany,  Qaul,  (in  both  of  which  traces 
of  the  name  are  preserved,)  and  Britain,  which 
was  undoubtedly  peopled  from  Gaul.  .Ajnong 
the  descendants  ot  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  namely,  the  Welsh,  the  words 
Kiimero  and  Kmmeraegj  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  language,  sufficiently  point  out 
their  ori^n.  In  fact,  under  the  names  of 
Cimmerii,  Cimbri,  Cymrig.  Cumbri,  Umbri, 
and  Cambri,  the  tribes  of  Cromerians  extended 
themselves  from  the  Ehixine  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  firom  Italy  to  the  Baltic ;  having  added  to 
their  original  names  those  of  Celts,  Gauls,. 
Ghilatie,  cund  Gktels,  superadded. 

GOMORRAH,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  consumed  by  fire,  Genesis  xix,  24, 
Ac.    See  Dead  Sea. 

GOSHEN.  This  was  the  most  fertile  pas- 
ture ground  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt; 
thence  called  Gk>sben,  from  guak,  in  Arabic, 
Bignif3ring  "  a  heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice 
or  precious.  There  was  also  a  Goshen  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  called  for  the 
same  reason,  Joshua  x,  41.  Hence  Joseph 
recommended  it  to  his  family  as  "  the  best  of 
the  land."  Gen.  xlvii,  11,  and  "the  fat  of  the 
land,"  Gen.  xlv,  18.  The  land  of  Goshen  lay 
along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  evident  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  exode,  the  Israelites  did  not 
cross  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times^  the  ferttle 
land  was  considerably  more  extensive,  both  in 
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ength  and  breadth,  than  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  failure  of  the  eastern 
jranches  of  tlie  Nile ;  the  main  body  of  the 
river  Terginff  more  and  more  to  the  west  con- 
tinually, and  deepening  the  channds  on  that 
side. 

QOdPEL,  a  history  of  the  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of 
the  same  import  with  the  Latin  term  evangtli- 
nm,  or  the  Greek  thayy(\t6v^  which  signifies 
"glad  tiding/'  or  "good  newsj"  the  history 
or  our  Saviour  being  the  best  history  ever 
published  to  mankind.  The  history  is  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  who  from 
thence  are  called  evangelists.  The  Christian 
church  never  acknowledged  any  more  than 
these  four  Gospels  as  canonical :  notwithstand- 
ing which,  several  apocryphal  gospels  are 
handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely 
lost.  The  four  Gospels  contain  each  of  them 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  ministry; 
but  we  must  remember,  that  no  one  of  tne 
evangelists  undertook  to  g[ive  an  account  of 
all  the  miracles  which  Christ  performed,  or  of 
all  the  instructions  which  he  delivered.  They 
are  written  with  different  debtees  of  concise- 
ness ;  but  every  one  of  thenv  is  sufficiently  full 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  a  long  succession  of  prophets,  and 
whose  advent  was  expected  st  the  time  of  his 
appearance,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

(^.  That  all  the  books  which  convey  to  us 
the  history  of  events  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  and  immediately  published 
by  persons  contemporary  with  the  events,  is 
most  fully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  an  un- 
broken series  of  authors,  reaching  from  the 
days  of  the  evangelists  to  the  present  times: 
by  the  concurrent  belief  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations ;  and  by  the  unreserved  con- 
fession of  avowed  enemies  to  the  Gospel.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  writings  of  the  anciexit 
fathers  of  the  Christian  churen  are  invaluable. 
They  contain  not  only  frequent  references  and 
allusions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  also  suoh  numerous  professed  quotations 
from  them,  that  it  is  demonstratively  certain 
that  these  books  existed  in  their  present  state 
a  few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  Christ's 
ministry  upon  earth.  No  unbeliever  in  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  a^  immediately  subse- 
quent to  it,  or,  indeed,  in  any  age  whatever, 
was  ever  able  to  disprove  the  facts  recorded  in 
these  books ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the 
early  times  any  such  attempt  was  made.  The 
facts,  therefore,  related  in  tne  New  Testament, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  really  happened.  But 
if  all  the  circtimstances  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
that  is,  his  miraculous  conception  in  the  womb 
of  the  virgin,  the  time  at  which  he  was  bom, 
the  place  where  he  was  bom,  the  family  from 
which  he  was  descended,  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  preached,  the  meanness  of 
his  condition,  his  rejection,  death,  burial,  ro- 
BWrreetion,  and  ascension,  with  many  other 
iminute  particulars  *,  if  all  these  various  eivcimh 


stances  in  the  history  of  Jesus  exactly  accorf 
with   the   predictions  of  the  Old  Testameni 
relative  to  the  promised  Messiah,  in  whom  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed, 
it  follows  that  Jesus  was  that  Messiah.    And 
again :  if  Jesus  really  performed  the  miraclei 
as  related  in  the  Gospels,  and  was  ]>erfectly 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  designs  of 
men,  his  divine  mission   cannot  be  doubted. 
Lastly:  if  he  really  fbretold  his  own  death  airf 
resurrection,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
its  miraculous  efifects,    the   sufferings  of  the 
Apostles,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerasalem,  it  necessarily  follovs 
that  he  spake  by  the  authority  of  God  himselt 
These,  and  many  other  arguments,  founded  in 
the  more  than  human  character  of  Jesus,  in 
the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Gk>spel,  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  precepts  and  doctrines,  and  in 
the  constancy,  intrepidity,  and  fortitude  of  its 
early  ptof^ssOrs,  incontrovertibly  establish  tin 
trotn  and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  rdi- 
^ion,  and  afford  to  us,  who  live  in  these  latter 
times,  the  most   positive  confirmation  of  the 
prpmise  of  our  llord,  that  "  the  gates  of  hdl 
shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

3.  The  Gospels  recount  those  wonderful  and 
important  events  with  which  the  Christtao 
religion  and  its  divine  Author  were  introduced 
into  the  world,  and  which  have  produced  so 
great  a  change  in  the  principles,  tne  manners, 
the  morals,  KtA  the  temporal  as  well  as  spirit 
ual  condition  of  mankind.  They  relate  the 
first  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth,  his  tX' 
traondmary  and  miraculous  birth,  the  testimony 
borne  to  him  by  his  forcranner,  John  the  Bap* 
tist,  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the 
opening  of  his  divine  commission,  the  pte, 
the  perfxict,  and  sublime  moraKty  whicli  he 
taugnt,  especially  in  his  inimitable  sermon  oa 
the  mount,  the  infinite  superiority  which  he 
showed  to  every  other  moral  teacher,  both  is 
the  mattCT  and  manner  of  his  discourses,  mort 
particularly  by  croshing  vice  in  its  very  candle, 
m  the  first  risings  of  wicked  desires  and  pro- 
pensities in  the  heart,  by  giving  a  decided 
preference  to  the  mild,  gentle,  passive,  cot 
ciliatin^  virtues,  before  that  violent,  vindictive, 
high-spirited,  unforgiving  temper,  which  has 
been  always  too  much  the  favourite  character 
of  the  world ;  by  requiring  us  to  forgive  oni 
very  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  them  tbsi 
hate  us ;  by  excluding  from  our  devotions,  oar 
alms,  and  all  our  virtues,  all  re|;ard  to  toe, 
reputation,  and  applause ;  by  laying  down  two 
great  general  principles  of  morality,  love  to 
Sk)d,  and  love  to  mankind,  and  deducing  froitt 
thence  every  other  human  duty ;  by  conveyinc 
his  instractions  under  the  easy,  familiu:;  ano 
impressive  form  of  parables;  by  expressinj 
himself  in  a  tone  of  dignity  and  authoritj[  un- 
known before;  by  exemplilyine  every  virtue 
that  he  taught  in  his  own  unblemished  and 
perfect  life  and  conversation ;  and,  above  sll, 
oy  adding  those  awful  sanctions,  whteh  he 
alone,  of  all  moral  instruetera,  had  the  power 
to  hold  out,  eternal  rewards  to  the  virtuooii 
and  eternal  punishments  to  the  wicked.  T^ 
sacMd  narratives  then  represent  to  ua  the  higk 
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character  thai  be  assumed ;  tlie  claim  ne  made 
to  A  diTine  ori^al;  tbe  wonderful  miracles 
he  wrought  in  proof  of  his  divinity :  the  Tari- 
0U4  pro^ecica  which  plainly  marked  him  out 
fta  the  MessiaJi,  the  great  DeiiTerer  of  the 
Jeii's ;  the  declarations  ne  made  that  he  came 
to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all 
Biankind ;  the  cruel  indijgnities,  sufferings,  and 
persecutions  to  which,  in  consequence  or  this 
grtat  desi^  he  was  exposed ;  the  accomplish- 
ment of  It,  bv  the  painful  and  i^ominious 
death  to  whica  he  submitted,  by  his  resurrec- 
tion after  three  days  from  the  grave,  by  his 
uceosion  into  heaven,  by  his  sitting  there  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  performing  the 
office  of  a  Mediator  and  Intercessor  lor  the 
sinful  sons  of  men,  till  he  shall  come  a  second 
time  in  his  glory  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  man- 
kiiMl,  and  decide  their  final  doom  of  happiness 
or  misery  for  ever.  These  are  the  momentous, 
tiie  interesting,  truths  on  which  the  Qospels 
phacipally  dwell. 

i.  We  nnd  in  the  ancient  records  a  twofold 
order,  in  which  the  evangelists  are  arranged. 
Thev  stand  either  thus,  Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark;  or  thus,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John. 
The  first  is  made  with  reference  to  the  char 
nsutT  and  the  rank  of  the  persons,  according 
10  vUich  the  Apostles  precede  their  assistants 
lad  attendants  {dxaX^vOois,  comUUnu.)     It  is 
obsenred  in  the  oldest  Latin  translations  and 
is  the  Giothic  f  sometimes  also  in  the  works  of 
Latin  teachers ;  but  amons  all  the  Greek  MSS. 
o&iy  in  that  at  Cambridge.    But  the  other, 
namely,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  is, 
JB  all  the  old  translations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
JQ  oil  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books,  and 
is  Greek  M§S.  in  general,  the  customary  and 
tttablished  one  as  it  regarded  not  personal  cir- 
eoiQstances,  bat  as  it  had  respect  to  chrondo- 
{ical;  which  ie  to  us  a  plain  indication  what 
accoaots   concerning    the   succession    of    the 
tTaogelists,  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  churches, 
ud  also  those  of  Africa,  had  before  them, 
whtn  the  Christian  books  were  arranged  in 
oiUections.      It  is  a  oo>nsider&ble  advantage, 
ujrs  Michadlis,  that  a  history  of  such  import- 
ance as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded 
by  the  pens  of  separate  and  independent  writr 
^  who,  from  the  variations  which  are  visible 
is  these  accounts,  have  inconte«iably  proved 
ihat  they  did  not  unite  with  a  view  of  imposing 
a  fabulous  narrative  on  mankind.    That  St. 
Mttihsw  had  never  seen  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
our  St.  Lake  the  Gosfiel  of  St.  Matthew,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  writings, 
tbe  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  written 
^,  must  hkewise  have  been  unknown  to 
«.  hakt ;  and  that  St.  Mai^  had  ever  read 
tbe  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable, 
bttsuae  their  GcMpels  so  frequently  differ.    It 
ttA  generally  received  opinion,  that  St.  Mark 
>«de  Qse  of  St.  Matthew's  Gbspel  in  the  com- 

K of  his  own;  but  this  is  an  unfounded 
,^ — sis.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  being 
vrutea  after  the  othor  three,  supplies  wh^ 
^  had  omitted.  Thus  have  we  four  distinet 
JM  tndspendsnt  writers  of  one  and  the  tame 
■M«y*i  itti,  thottgh  trifling  tttiaiioiis  mof 


seem  to  exist  in  their  narratives,  yet  these  ad- 
mit ,of  easy  solutions;  and  in  au  matters  of 
consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical, 
there  is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between 
them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  writings 
whatever.  Thoufffa  we  have  only  four  original 
writers  of  the  lite  of  Jesus,  the  evidence  of 
the  history  does  n<>t  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
four  men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world  before  any  of  them 
had  written,  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  had  been  witnesses  of 
the  great  iacts  which  they  have  recorded ;  so 
that  the  writinr  of  these  p^^ticular  books  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  bat  rather 
the  effeot,  of  the  belief  of  Christianity;  nor 
could  those  books  have  been  written  and  re- 
ceived as  they  were,  namelv,  as  authentic  hi»> 
tories,  of  the  subject  of  wnich  all  persons  of 
that  age  were  judges,  if  the  facts  they  have 
recorded  had  not  bwn  well  known  to  be  true. 

5.  The  term  GK>spel  is  often  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  signify  the  whole  Christian  doctrine': 
hence,  "  preaching  the  Gh>spel"  is  declaring  all 
the  truths,  precepts,  promises,  and  threateningt 
of  Christianity.  Tnis  is  termed  **  the  Gospel 
of  the  jprace  of  God,"  because  it  flows  from 
God's  nee  love  and  goodness.  Acts  xx,  34; 
and  when  truly  and  faithfully  preached,  is 
accompanied  with  the  influences  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  It  is  ealled  "the  Gospd  of  the  king^ 
dom,"  because  it  treats  of  tne  kingdom  or 
grace,  and  shows  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  It  is  styled,  "the  Gospel  of  Christ," 
because  he  is  the  Anthor  and  great  subject  of 
it,  Romans  i,  10;  and  "the  Gospel  or  peace 
and  salvation,"  because  it  publishra  peace  with 
God  to  the  penitent  and  believing,  g[ives,  to 
such,  peace  of  conscience  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  is  the  means  of  their  salvation, 
present  and  etern&l.  As  it  dil^}lays  the  glory 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  ensures  to  his  true 
followers  eternal  glory,  it  is  entitled,  '*the 
glorious  Gospel,"  and,  "the  everlaaUng  Gos- 
pel," because  it  commenced  from  the  fall  of 
man,  is  permanent  throughout  all  time,  and 
produces  effects  which  are  everlasting. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 
The  posterity  of  Jacob,  while  remaining  in 
Egypt,  maintaiosd,  notwithstanding  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  numbers,  that  patriarchal 
form  of  government  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  the  nomades.  Every  father  of  a  family 
exercised  a  father's  authority  over  those  of  his 
own  household.  Every  tribe  obeyed  its  own 
prince^  mn,  who  was  originally  tne  fiirstrbom 
of  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  but  who,  in  process 
of  time,  appears  to  have  beeA  elected.  As  the 
people  increased  in  numbers,  various  heads  of 
families  united  together,  and  selected  some 
individual  from  their/  own  body,  who  was 
somewhat  distinguished,  for  their  leader.  Per- 
haps the  choice  was  made  merely  hyr  tacit 
consent;  and,  without  giving^  him  the  title  of 
ruler  in  form,  they  were  willing,  while  oon* 
vinced  of  his  virtues,  to  render  submission  to 
his  will.  Such  a  union  of  families  was  de- 
nominated "the  house  of  the  father;"  and 
"the  booie  of  the  fitther  of  the  fomiliea.* 
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NuiBL  iii|  24,  90,  3d.  In  other  instances, 
idthoixgh  the  n\iznber  varied;  being  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  than  a  thousand,  it 
was  denominated,  n>fi^K  tf^K,  a  thousand. 
"  Now  therefore  present  yourselves  before  the 
Lord  by  your  trilyes,  and  by  your  thousands  j" 
"the  thousands  of  Judah;"  "the  thousands 
of  Israel,"  &c,  1  Sam.  x,  19:  xxiii,  23;  Judges 
▼i,  15;  rTum.  xxvi,  5-50.  The  heads  of  these 
united  families  were  designated  **  heads  of 
thousands,"  Num.  i,  16;  x,  4.  They  held 
themselves  in  subjection  to  the  "princes  of 
the  tribes."  Both  the  princes  and  heads  of 
families  are  mentioned  under  the  common 
names  of  C3>:pT,  seniors  or  senators^  and  ovoar 
«ttrKn  heads  of  tribes.  Following  the  law  of 
reason,  and  the  rules  established  bv  custom, 
they  governed  with  a  paternal  autnority  the 
tribes  and  united  families ;  and.  while  they  left 
the  minor  concerns  to  the  heaas  of  individual 
families,  aimed  to  sunerintend  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  tne  community  generally. 
Originally,  it  fell  to  the  princes  of  the  tribes 
themselves  to  keep  genealogical  tables:  sub- 
sequently, they  employed  scnbes  especialljr  for 
this  purpose,  who,  in  the  promss  of  time, 
acquired  so  great  authority,  toat  under  the 
name  of  o^eicr,  translateo,  in  the  English 
version,  ojjiurs^  they  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise a  share  in  the  govemmcst  of  the  nation. 
It  was  by  magistrates  of  this  description  that 
the  Hebrews  were  governed  while  they  re- 
nained  in  Egypt;  and  the  Egyptian  kings 
nade  no  objection  to  it,  Exod.  ui,  16;  v,  1, 
14. 15, 19.    •' 

52.  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  were  set  apart  and  destined  to  the  great 
oly[ect  of  preserving  and  transmitting;  the  true 
religion.  Gen.  xviii,  16-20  ;  xvii,  9-14 ;  xii,  3 ; 
xxii,  18;  xxviii,  14.  Having  increased  in 
numbers,  it  appeared  very  evident  that  they 
could  not  live  among  nations  given  to  idolatry 
without  running  the  hazeurd  of  becoming  in- 
fected with  the  same  evil.  They  were,  Uiere- 
fore,  in  the  providence  of  God,  assigned  to  a 
particular  country,  the  extent  of  wnich  was 
so  small,  that  they  were  obliged,  if  they  would 
live  independently  of  other  nations,  to  give  up 
in  a  great  measure  the  life  of  shephenls,  and 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  Farther: 
very  many  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt  had  fallen  into  idolatrous 
habits.  These  were  to  be  brought  back  again 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  all  were 
to  be  excited  to  engage  in  those  undertakings 
which  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  true  reliffion.  All  the  Mosaic 
institutions  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects.  The  fundamental  principle, 
therefore,  of  those  institutions  was  this, — ^tnat 
the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  and  none  other,  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped. To  secure  this  end  the  more  cer- 
tainly, God  became  king  to  the  Hebrews. 
Accordingly,  the  land  of  Canaan,  >krhich  was 
destined  to  be  occupied  by  them,  was  declared 
to  be  the  land  of  Jenovah,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  the  king,  and  the  Hebrews  merely  the  here- 
ditary occupants.    God  promulgated,  from  the 


clouds  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  prominent  lawi 
for  the  government  of  his  people,  consideml 
as  a  religious  community,  Exod.  xx.  These 
laws  were  afterward  more  fully  developed  aid 
illustrated  by  Moses.  The  rewards  vhlch 
should  accompany  the  obedient,  and  the  po- 
nishments  wnich  should  be  the  lot  of  tbi 
transfi;ressor,  were  at  the  same  time  annouDced, 
and  the  Hebrews  promised  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
obey,  Exodus  xxi-xxiv ;  Deut.  xxvii-xxx. 

3.  In  order  to  keep  the  true  nature  of  the 
community  fully  and  constantly  in  view,  all 
the  ceremonial    institutions  had   reference  to 
God,  not  only  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  uniTerse, 
but  as  the  King  of  the  people.    The  people 
were  taught  to  feel  that  the   tabernacle  was 
not  only  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  but  the  palace 
of  their  Kine ;  that  the  priests  were  the  royal 
servants,  ana  were  bound  to  attend  not  onl^  to 
sacred  but  to  secular  affairs,  and  were  to  receire, 
as  their  salary,  the  first  tithes,  which  the  peo- 
ple, as  subjects,  were  led  to  consider  a  part  of 
that  revenue  which  was  due  to  God,  their  iin- 
mediate  Sovereign.     Other  things  of  a  less 
prominent  and  important  nature  nad  referenoe 
to  the  same  great  end.    Since,  therefore,  God 
was  the  Sovereign,  in  a  civil  point  of  view  as 
well  as  others,  of  Palestine  and  its  inhabitants, 
the  commission  of  idolatry  by  any  inhabiiaot 
of  that  countiy,  even  a  foreigner,  was  a  de- 
fection from  the  true  King.    It  was,  in  far:, 
treason;    was   considered    a   crime   equal  io 
aggravation  to  that  of  murder ;  and  was,  conse- 
quently, attended  with  the  severest  punishment 
Whoever  invited  or  exhorted  to  idolatry  was 
considered  seditious,  and  was  obnoxious  to  the 
same  punishment.    Incantations   also,  necro- 
mancy, and   other   practices  of  this  natuif, 
were  looked  upon  as  arts  of  a  kindred  aspect 
with  idolatry  itself;  and  the  same  panisbmeni 
was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  perpetrators  of 
them  as  upon  idolaters.     The  same  rigoorof 
inquiry  after  the  peipetrators  of  idolatry  was 
enforced,  that  was  exhibited  in  respect  to  other 
crimes  of  the  deepest  aggravation ;  and  the  per- 
son who  knew  of  the  commission  of  idolatry 
in  another  was  bound  by  the  law  to  complain 
of  the  person  thus    guilty  before  the   judge. 
though  tne  criminal  sustained  the  near  refaiion- 
ship  of  a  wife  or  a  brother,  a  daughter  or  a  sod. 

4.  Many  things  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  remained  the  same  under  the  Mo- 
saic economy,  as  it  had  been  before.  The 
authority  which  they  had  previously  po&iessrd, 
was  continued  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  oftn 
his  time,  to  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  to  tk 
heads  of  families  and  combinations  of  familic:^. 
and  to  the  genealogists,  Num.  xi,  16;  Deut 
xvi,  18;  XX,  5 ;  xxiu,  S8.  Yet  Moses,  by  ^ 
advice  of  Jethro.  his  father-in-law,  increased 
the  number  of  rulers  by  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  number  of  judges ;  some  to  judffp 
over  ten,  some  over  fifty,  some  over  a  huoditd. 
and  some  over  a  thousand,  men,  Elxodus  xriii. 
13-26.  These  judges  were  elected  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  from  those  who,  by  their 
authority  and  rank,  might  be  reckoned  aniooff 
the  rulers  or  princes  ot  the  people.  The  iaS^ 
nor  judges,  that  ii,  thoM  who  miperiDtende' 
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Ibe  jgdicial  oonoenis  of  the  •matter  numben, 
wen  subordinate  to  the  superior  judges,  or 
Ukm  who  judged  a  larger  number ;  and  eases, 
accordingly,  of  a  difficult  nature,  went  up  from 
(he  inferior  to  the  superior  judges.  Those  of 
a  very  difficult  character,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
perplexing  to  the  superior  judges,  were  appeal- 
ed to  Moses  hioiseu,  and  in  some  cases  from 
Moses  to  the  high  priest.  The  judges,^  of 
whom  we  have  now  spoken,  sustained  a  civil 
«  well  as  a  judicial  authority,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  hst  of  those  who  are  denominated 
the  elders  and  princes  of  Israd :  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  they  were  chosen  from  the  elders 
uid  princes,  they  did  not  forfeit  their  seat 
amon^  them  by  accepting  a  judicial  office;  and, 
00  the  contrary,  the  respectability  attached  to 
their  office,  supposing  they  were  not  chosen 
&om  them,  entitled  tnem  to  be  reckoned  in 
their  number,  Deut.  xxxi,  28^  Joshua  viiL  33; 
xiiii,  2;  xxiT,  1.  The  various  civil  officers 
that  ha?e  been  mentioned,  namely,  judges, 
heads  of  families,  genealogists,  elders,  princes 
of  the  tribes,  &c,  were  dispersed,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  in  different  parts  of  the  countiv. 
Those  of  them,  accordingly,  who  dwelt  in  tne 
S3iQs  city,  or  the  same  neighbourhood,  formed 
(he  amUia.  senate  or  leg^ative  assembly  of 
ih»:ir  immeaiate  vicinity,  Deut.  xix,  12 ;  xxv, 
M;  Judges  viii,  14;  ix,  3-46;  xi,  5;  1  Sam. 
Tiii,  4;  xvi,  4.  "When  all  thai  dwelt  in  any 
particular  tribe  were  convened,  they  formed 
ibf  legislative  assembly  of  the  tribe ;  and  when 
thfy  were  convened  in  one  body  from  all  the 
tnbes,  they  formed  in  like  manner  the  legisla- 
lite  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  people,  Joshua  xxiii, 
\  '3;  xxiv,  I.  The  priests,  who  were  the 
>^Wd  class  of  the  community,  and  beside 
vere  hereditary  officers  in  the  state,  being  set 
apart  for  civU  as  well  as  religious  purposes, 
M,  by  the  divine  command,  a  ri^ht  to  a  sit- 
ting in  tliia  assembly,  Exod.  xxxu,  89;  Num. 
UjTi,  15 ;  viii,  5-2^.  Beine  thus  called  upon 
to  sustain  very  different  and  yet  very  import- 
ant offices,  they  became  the  subjects  of  that 
«iTy  whici  would  naturally  be  excited  by  the 
^Qour  and  the  advantages  attached  to  their 
'i^'iation.  In  order  to  confirm  them  in  the 
^ies  vhieh  devolved  upon  them,  and  to  throw 
U  the  greatest  distance  the  mean  and  lurking 
ptincipk  just  mentioned,  Ood,  after  the  sedition 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  sanctioned  the 
*pamion  of  the  whole  tribe,  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  the  setvice  of  religion  and 
^  state,  by  a  most  evident  and  striking  miracle, 
^om.  xn,  1-7. 

5.  Each  tribe  was  governed  by  its  own  rulers, 
^  consequently  to  a  certain  extent  consti- 
t^  a  civil  community,  independent  of  the 
«J»r  tribes^  Judges  xx,  11-16;  2  Sam.  ii,  4; 
•udKt  i,  21.  If  any  affair  concerned  the 
I'M*?  or  many  of  the  tribes,  it  was  determined 
byihem^         '        '      •    -*  - — 


°  one  mbe  found  itself  unec^ual  to  the  execu- 
^  of  any  proposed  plan,  it  might  connect 
W  viih  another,  or  even  a  number  of  the 


other  tr9)C8,  Judm  i,  1«<3,  88;  it,  10;  vii,  98, 
94;  viii,  l->3.  But,  although  in  many  thingi 
each  tribe  existed  by  itself,  and  acted  sepa- 
rately, vet  in  others  they  were  united,  and 
formea  out  one  conununity :  for  all  the  tribes 
were  bound  together,  so  as  to  form  one  chureh 
and  one  civil  community,  not  only  by  thetr 
common  ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
not  only  by  the  common  promises  which  they 
had  received  from  those  ancestors;  not  only 
by  the  need  in  which  they  stood  of  mutual 
counsel  and  assistance;  but  also  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  GKkI  was  their  common  Kin^, 
and  that  they  had  a  common  tabernacle  for  his 
palace,  and  a  common  sacerdotal  and  Levitical 
order  for  his  ministers.  Accordingly,  every 
tribe  exerted  a  sort  of  inspection  over  the  others, 
as  respected  their  observance  of  the  law.  If  any 
thing  had  been  neglected,  or  any  wrons;  hod 
been  done,  the  particular  tribe  concemea^was 
amenable  to  the  others;  and,  in  case  justice 
cotild  not  be  secured  in  any  other  wav,  might  be 
punished  with  war,  Joshua  xsii,  9-^;  Judges 
xx.  1,  &c. 

6.  When  we  remember  that  Grod  was  ex- 
pressly chosen  the  King  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  enacted  laws  and  decided  litigated  points  of 
importance.  Numbers  xvii,  1-1  f;  xxvii,  1-11 ; 
xxxvi,  1-10;  when  we  remember  also  that  he 
answered  and  solved  questions  proposed.  Num. 
XV,  32-41 ;  Joshua  vu,  16-22 :  Judges  i,  1,  9: 
XX,  18,  27,  28;  1  Sam.  xiv,  37;  xxiii,  9-19; 
XXX,  8;  2  Sam*  ii,  1 ;  that  he  threatened  pui>- 
ishment,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  he  actu- 
ally inflicted  it  upon  the  hardened  aiul  impeni- 
tent, Num.  XL  33-^ ;  xii^  1-15 ;  xvi,  1-fiO ; 
Lev.  xxvi,  3-46 ;  Deut.  xxTi-xxx ;  when,  fini4- 
ly,  we  take  into  account,  that  he  promised  pio- 
^lets,  who  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  his  amc>a»- 
sadorSj  Deut.  xviii,  and  afterward  sent  them 
according  to  his  promise,  and  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  true  reli^on,  he  governed  the 
whole  people  by  a  strikmg  and  peculiar  provi> 
denee,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say,  that  Gk>a  was, 
in  fact,  the  Monarcla  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  government  was  a  theocracy.  But,  although 
the  government  of  the  Jews  was  a  theocracy, 
it  was  not  destitute  of  the  usual  forms  which 
exist  in  civil  governments  amone  men.  God, 
it  is  true,  was  the  King,  and  the  nigh  priest,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  was  his  minis- 
ter of  state ;  but  still  the  political  affairs  were 
in  a  great  measure  under  the  disposal  of  the 
elders,  princes,  &c.  It  was  to  them  that  Moses 
eave  the  divine  commands,  determined  express- 
ly their  powers ;  and  submitted  their  requests 
to  the  decision  of  God,  Num.  xiv,  5 ;  xvi,  4, 
^ ;  xxvii,  5 ;  xxxvi,  5,  6.  It  was  in  reference 
to  the  great  power  possessed  by  these  men, 
who  formed  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
nation,  that  Josephus  pronounced  the  govern- 
ment to  be  aristocratical.  But  from  tne  cir« 
cumstance  that  the  people  possessed  so  much 
influence,  as  to  renoer  it  necessary  to  submit 
laws  to  them  for  their  ratification,  and  that 
they  even  took  upon  themselves  sometimes  to 
propose  laws  or  to  resist  those  which  wen 
enacted;  from  Uie  circumstance  also  that  the 
legislature  of  the  nation  had  not  the  power  c^ 
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Ujmg  tasBB,  and  that  the  cItiI  eode  was  zc|;ii- 
lalad  and  etifoitjed  by  Qod  hixnaelf,  indepeod- 
QoUy  of  the  legislature,  Lowmao  and  Michadlis 
are  in  favour  of  considering  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment a  democracy.  In  support  of  their  opinion 
such  passages  are  exhibited  as  the  foUovine, 
Exodus  xix,  7,  8}  xxiv,  3-8  \  Dent,  xxix,  9-14 ; 
Joshua  ix,  Id,  19  [  xxiii,  1,  dx ;  xxiv,  2,  &c ; 
1  Samuel  z,  24;  xi,  14,  15;  Num.  xxvii,  IS] 
zxxvi,  1-9.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  between 
these  two  opinions.  The  Hebrew  covenunent, 
putting^  out  of  view  its  theocratical  feature,  was 
of  a  mixed  form,  in  some  respects  approsching 
to  a  democracy,  in  others  assuming  more  of  an 
anstocratical  character. 

7.  From  what  Has  been  said,  it  is  clear,  that 
iha  Ruler  and  su|>reme  Head  of  the  political 
community  in  question  was  GK)d,  who,  with  the 
desien,  of  promoting  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
condescended  to  exhibit  his  visible  pre^nce  in 
the  ihbemacle,  wherever  it  travelled  and  wherever 
it  dwelt.  If,  in  reference  to  the  assertion,  that 
God  was  the  Ruler  of  the  Jewish  state,  it  should 
be  inquired  what  part  was  sustained  bv  Moses, 
the  answer  is,  tfiat  Qod  was  the  Ruler,  the 
people  were  his  subjects,  and  Moses  was  the 
mediator  or  internuncio  between  them.  But 
the  title  most  appropriate  to  Moses,  and  most 
descriptive  of  the  part  he  sustained,  is  that  of  le- 
gislator of  the  Israelites,  and  their  deliverer  from 
tne  Egyptians.  If  the  same  question  should 
be  put  m  respect  to  Joshua,  the  answer  would 
be,  that  he  was  not  properly  the  successor  of 
Moses,  and  that,  so  far  u'om  being  the  ruler  of 
the  state,  he  was 'designated  by  the  ruler  to  sus- 
tain the  subordinate  office  of  militarv  leader  of 
the  Israelites  in  their  conquest  of  tne  land  of 
Canaan. 

8.  But  althoofh  the  Hebrew  state  was  so 
constituted,  that  beside  Gk)d,  the  invisible  King, 
and  his  visible  servant,  the  hifh  priest,  there 
was  no  other  general  ruler  of  the  common- 
wealth, jet  it  is  well  known  that  there  were 
rulers  of  a  high  rank,  appointed  at  various 
times,  csJled  essn,  a  word  which  not  only  sig- 
nifies a  judge  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
but  any  governor^  or  administrator  of  public 
affairs,  1  Sam.  viii,  20 ;  Isaiah  xi,  4 ;  1  Kings 
iii,  9.  The  power  lodged  in  these  rulers,  who 
are  called  judges  in  tne  Scriptures,  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  paramount  to  that 
of  the  general  comilia  of  tne  nation,  and  we 
find  that  they  declared  war,  led  armies,  con- 
cluded peace ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  whole, 
if  indeed  it  was  the  most  important  part,  of 
their  duties.^  For  many  of  the  judges,  for 
instance,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Eli,  and 
Samuel,  ruled  the  nation  in  peace.  They  might 
appropriately  enough  be  called  the  supreme 
executive,  exercising  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, with  the  exception  of  enacting  laws, 
and  imposing  taxes.  They  were  honoured,  but 
they  bore  no  external  badges  of  distinction; 
they  were  distinguished,  but  they  enjoyed  no 
special  privileges  themselves,  and  comraunicat- 
•d  none  to  their  posterity.  They  subserved  the 
puUic  good  without  emolument,  that  the  state 
might  be  prosperous,  that  religion  might  be 
pieserved,  and  that  God  alone  might  be  King 


in  IsraflL  It  ought  t»  be  obsarved,  howen^ 
that  not  aU  the  jutUes  ruled  the  whole  nation. 
some  of  them  presided  over  only  a  few  lepantt 
tribes. 

9.  God,  in  the  character  of  King,  had  ^ 
vemed  the  Israelites  for  sixteen  ages.  Ha 
ruled  them,  on  the  terms  which  he  Ima^ 
through  the  agency  of  Moses,  had  proposed  to 
them,  namely,  that  if  they  observed  their  alld* 
giance  to  him,  they  should  be  prosperous;  if 
not,  adversity  and  misery  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, Exod.  xix,  4,  5 ;  xxiii,  20-33 ;  Ler 
xxvi,  3-46 ;  Deut.  xxviii-xxx.  We  may  lesrs 
from  the  whole  book  of  Judges,  and  mnn  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Samuel,  how  exactly 
the  result,  from  the  days  of  Joshua  down  to 
the  time  of  Samuel,  agreed  with  thcso  cod- 
ditions.  But  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  go- 
vernment, in  point  of  form,  was  changed  into 
a  monarchy.  The  election  of  king,  £)weTer, 
was  committed  to  God,  who  chose  one  by  loi; 
so  that  God  was  still  the  Ruler,  and  the  kin^ 
the  vicegerent.  The  teima  of  t]^  goveniment, 
as  respected  God,  were  the  same  as  beibi«| 
and  the  same  duties  and  principles  were  incul- 
cated on  the  Israelites  as  had  oeen  originally, 
1  SanL  viii,  7 ;  x,  17-23 ;  xu.  14.  15, 20-a 
24.  25.  In  consequence  of  ike  (act,  that  Saul 
dia  not  choose  at  all  times  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  another,  1  Sam.  xiii,  5-14: 
XV,  1-31.  David,  through  the  a£%ncy  ol 
Samuel,  was  selected  by  Jehovah  lor  jum, 
who  thus  f  ave  a  proof  that  he  still  retained, 
and  was  disposed  to  exercise,  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  ruler  under  him,  1  Samuel  xvi,  1-^. 
David  was  first  made  king  over  Judah ;  but  aa 
he  received  his  appointment  from  God,  and 
acted  under  his  autnoritv,  the  oUier  eleven  tribes 
submitted  to  him,  2  Sam.  v,  1-3  j  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  4-6.  David  expressly  acknowledged 
Grod  as  the  Sovereign,  and  as  having  a  ri^rht 
to  appoint  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  peopl^ 
1  Cliron.  xxviii,  7-10;  he  religiously  obeyed 
his  statutes^  the  people  adhered  firmly  to  God, 
and  his  reign  was  prosperous.  Ijie  parar 
mount  authority  of  God,  as  the  King  of  the  na 
tion,  and  his  nght  to  appoint  one  who  should 
act  in  the  capacitor  of  nis  vicegerent^  are  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles. 

10.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babyloniao 
empire  by  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  (B,  C.  543,)  he  authorized  the 
Jews,  by  an  edict,  to  return  into  their  ovn 
country,  with  fUll  permission  to  enjoy  their 
laws  and  religion,  and  caused  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  part  of  the  Jews  retumrd  under 
Zerubbabel^  and  renewed  their  sacrifices:  but 
the  refirection  of  the  city  and  temple  being 
interrupted  for  several  years  by  the  ireachery 
and  hostility  of  ihe  Samaritans  or  Cutheans, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  the  comple- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take 
place  until  the  year  B.  C.  511,  six  years  aftef 
the  accession  of  Cyrus.  The  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and  the  reforms- 
tion  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  vsi 
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effixted,  bf  tbe  tvo  drrineljr  inspired  and 
pious  gorefnon,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  bat  the 
ueoeratk  goremment  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  restored.  The  new  temple  was  not,  as 
fonneriy,  God's  palace ;  and  the  doad  of  his 
prneooe  did  not  take  possession  of  it.  After 
cbeir  death  the  Jews  were  goTemea  by  their 
b!gh  priests,  in  subjection  however  to  the 
Persian  kings,  to  wnom  they  paid  tribute, 
Ena,  IT,  13 ;  Tii,  34,  but  with  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  other  magistrates,  as  wdii  as 
their  libertitt,  eiril  and  religious.  Nearly 
thne  cenuiries  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
ensued,  until  the  reign  of  Antiochus  E^ipha- 
XKs,  king  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most 
eniell^r  oppzessed,  and  compelled  to  take  up 
anns  in  their  own  defence.  Under  the  able 
conduct  of  Judas,  sumamed  Maccabeus,  and 
his  valiant  brother,  the  Jews  maintained  a 
niieious  war  for  twenty-six  years  with  five 
soeeessiTc  kinffs  of  Syria ;  and  after  destroy- 
ing upward  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  their 
best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established 
the  independence  of  their  own  country  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  family.  This 
illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united  the 
Rgal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  per- 
nos,  odnHnistcnad  the  anairs  of  the  Jews 
<Hmn»  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  iwenty- 
nx  years;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II,  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the 
lauer  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced 
Jodea  to  dependence,  B.  C.  59. 
.  GOVERNOR.  Judea  having  been  reduced 
tmoa  province  by  the  Romans,  they  sent  go- 
Temors  thither,  who  were  subject  not  only  to 
the  emperors,  but  also  to  the  goyemors  of 
Syria,  whereof  Judea  made  a  part. 

GOURD,  irp^p,  Jonah  iv,  6,  7,  9, 10.  Mi- 
cha^Iis,  in  hia  remarks  on  this  subject,  says, 
'*CeUiu9  appears  to  me  to  have  proved  that  it 
ii  the  kUci  of  the  Egyptians."  He  refers  it  to 
(he  class  of  the  ricinus^  the  great  eatajmeus. 
According  to  Dioscorides,  it  is  of  rapid  growth, 
uid  bears  a  berry  from  which  an  oil  is  express- 
fid.  In  the  Arabic  version  of  this  passage, 
yhich  is  to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  it  is  ren- 
jfeitd, "  from  thence  is  pressed  the  oil  which 
they  call  oil  of  kiki,  which  is  the  oil  of  Alke- 
XM-"  So  Herodotus  says  :  "  The  inliabitants 
of  the  marshy  cn^unds  m  Egypt  make  use  of 
g  oU,  which  they  term  the  kiki^  expressed 
nom  the  Sillicyprian  plant  In  Greece  this 
I|W  springs  spontaneously,  without  any  cul- 
UTation;  but  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on  the 
*»aks  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  ;  it  there 
pn>4aces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  but  of  a 
^ry  KroQ^  odour.  When  gathered,  they  oV 
toiD  from  It,  either  by  friction  or  pressure,  an 
v&ctuoos  liquid,  which  diffuses  an  offensive 
*i^n,  but  for  burning  it  is  equal  in  quality  to 
wK  oil  of  olives."  This  plant  rises  with  a 
*tron^  herbaceous  stalk  to  the  height  often 
or  twelve  feet ;  and    is  furnished  with  very 

v^  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  the  plane 
^  Rabbi  Kimchi  says  that  the  people  of 
the  east  plant  them  before  their  shops  lor  the 

nke  of  the  shade,  and  to  refresh  themselyes 


under  them.  Niebtdir  says,  "  I  saw,  for  tte 
first  time  at  Basra,  the  plant  ei4uroaj  men- 
tioned in  MiehaBlirs  *  GLuestions.'  It  has  the 
form  of  a  tree.  The  trunk  appeared  to  me 
rather  to  resemble  leaves  than  wood ;  never- 
theless, it  is  harder  than  that  which  bears  the 
Adam's  fi^.  .Each  branch  of  the  keroa  has 
but  one  IsTgeleaf,  with  six  or  seven  foldings 
in  it.  This  plant  was  near  to  a  rivulet,  which 
watered  it  amply.  At  the  end  of  October, 
1765,  it  had  risen  in  five  months'  time  about 
eight  fbet,  and  bore  at  once  flowers  and  fruit, 
ripe  and  unripe.  Another  tree  of  this  speoies, 
which  had  not  had  so  much  water,  had  not 
grown  more  in  a  whole  year.  The  llowera 
and  leaves  of  it  which  I  fathered  withered  in 
a  few  minutes ;  as  do  all  plants  of  a  rapkl 
growth.  This  tree  is  called  at  Aleppo,  palma 
Chrisit.  An  oil  is  made  from  it  called  oUum 
de  keroa ;  oleum  cicinum  ;  olewmficus  infemaUs, 
The  Christians  and  Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh) 
say,  it  was  not  the  k»roa  whose  shadow  re- 
freshed Jonah,  but  a  sort  of  gourd,  el-kera^ 
which  has  very  large  leaves,  very  large  fruit, 
and  lasts  but  about  four  months."  The  epi- 
thet which  the  prophet  uses  in  speaking  of  the 
plant,  "son  of  the  niffht  it  was,  and,  as  a 
son  of  the  night  it  died,"  does  not  compel  as 
to  believe  that  it  grew  in  a  single  night,  bat, 
either  by  a  strong  oriental  figure  that  it  was 
of  rapid'  growth,  or  akin  to  night  in  the  shade 
it  spread  for  his  repose.  The  figure  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  east,  and  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  catted  the  rose  *'  child  of  the  sum- 
mer." Nor  are  we  bound  to  take  the  expres- 
sion "on  the  morrow,"  as  strictly  importing 
the  very  next  day,  since  the  word  has  refer- 
ence to  much  more  distant  time,  Exod.  xiii, 
14;  Deut.  vi,  30;  Joshua  iv,  6.  It  might  be 
simply  taken  as  mflerward.  But  the  author  of 
"Scripture  Illustrated"  justly  remarks,  "As 
the  history  in  Jonah  expressly  says,  the  Lm^ 
prepared  this  plant,  no  doubt  we  may  conceive 
of  It  as  an  extraordinary  one  of  its  kind,  re- 
markably rapid  in  its  growth,  remarkably  hard 
in  its  stem,  remarkably  vigorous  in  its  branch- 
es, and  remarkable  for  the  extensive  spread  of 
its  leaves  and  the  deep  gloom  of  their  shadow ; 
and,  after  a  certain  duration,  remarkable  for  a 
siKkfen  withering,  and  a  total  uselessneas  to 
the  impatient  prophet." 

3.  We  read  of  the  wild  gourd  in  3  Kin^  ly, 
39;  that  Elisha,  being  at  Gilgal  during  a 
great  famine,  bade  one  of  his  servants  prepare 
something  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pro- 
phets who  were  in  that  place.  The  servant, 
going  into  the  field,  found,  as  our  translar 
tors  render  it,  some  vrUd  gourds^  gathered  a 
lapful  of  them,  and  having  brought  thena  with 
him,  cut  them  in  pieces  and  put  them  into  a 
pot,  not  knowing  what  they  were.  When 
they  were  brought  to  table,  the  prophets,  hav- 
ing lasted  them,  thought  they  were  mortal 
poison.  Immediately,  the  roan  of  God  called 
for  flour,  threw  it  into  the  pot,  and  desired 
them  to  eat  without  any  apprehensions.  They 
did  so,  and  perceived  nothing  of  the  bitter- 
ness whereof  they  were  before  sensible.  Thk 
plant  or  fhtit  is  eallod  in  Hebrew  rtfpm  and 
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B^rr^fi.  There  have  been  various  opinions 
about  it.  Celsius  supposes  it  the  ectocyrUh. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  large,  placed  aller^ 
nate ;  the  flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
gownd  kind,  of  the  size  of  a  larse  apple,  which, 
when  ripe,  is  yellow,  and  of  a  pleasant  and  in- 
viting appearance,  but,  to  the  taste  intolerably 
bitter,  and  proves  a  drastic  purgative.  It 
seems  that  the  fruit,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  was  early  thought  proper  for  an  orna- 
ment in  architecture.  It  furnished  a  model 
for  some  of  the  carved  work  of  cedar  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  1  Kings  vi,  18 ;  vii,  24. 

ORACE.  This  word  is  understood  in  se- 
veral senses :  for  beauty,  eracefol  form,  and 
affieeableness  of  person,  Prov.  i,  9  ]  iii,  S8. 
I^r  favour,  friendship,  kindness.  Gen.  vl,  8 ; 
xviii,  3 ;  Rom.  xi,  6 ;  3  Tim.  i,  9.  For  par- 
don, mercy,  undeserved  remission  of  offences, 
Eph.'  ii.  5;  Col.  i,  6.  For  certain  gifts  of 
CSfod,  wnich  he  bestows  freely,  when,  where, 
and  on  whom,  he  pleases ;  such  are  the  gills 
of  miracles,  prophecy,  langua^s,  &c,  Uom. 
XV,  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  10 ;  Eph.  iii,  8,  &c.  For 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  m  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  law,  Rom.  vi,  14  ;  1  Peter  v,  12. 
For  a  liberal  and  charitable  disposition,  2  Cor. 
viii,  7.  For  eternal  life,  or  final  salvation,  1 
Peter  i,  13.  In  theological  lang^afe  grace 
also  signifies  divine  influence  upon  Ine  soul ; 
And  it  derives  the  name  from  this  being  the 
efiect  of  the  jpreat  grace  or  favour  of  Gtod  to 
mankind.  Austin  defines  inward  actual  grace 
to  be  the  inspiration  of  love,  which  prompts 
OS  to  practise  according  to  what  we  know, 
out  of  a  religious  affection  and  compliance. 
He  says,  likewise,  that  tlie  grace  of  Qod  is 
the  blessing  of  Crod's  sweet  influence,  whereby 
m  are  induced  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which 
he  commands,  to  desire  and  to  love  it ;  and 
that  if  God  does  not  prevent  us  with  tliis  bless- 
ing, what  he  commands,  not  only  is  not  per- 
fected, but  is  not  so  much  as  begun  in  us. 
Without  the  inward  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
man  is  not  able  to  do  the  least  thing  that  is 
good.  He  stands  in  need  of  this  grace  to  be- 
gin, continue,  and  finish  all  the  ^oiml  he  does, 
or  rather,  which  Gk>d  does  in  him  and  with 
him,  by  his  grace.  This  grace  is  free ;  it  is 
not  due  to  us :  if  it  were  due  to  us,  it  would 
be  no  more  grace ;  it  would  be  a  debt,  Rom. 
xi.  6  ;  it  is  in  its  nature  an  assistance  so  power- 
fm  and  efficacious,  that  it  surmounts  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  most  rebellious  human  heart,  with- 
out destroying  human  liberty.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  Christian  doctors  have  writ- 
ten so  largely,  as  on  the  several  particulars 
relating  to  the  grace  of  Giod.  The  diflicuhy 
consists  in  reconciling  human  liberty  with  the 
operation  of  divine  grace ;  the  concurrence  of 
man  with  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the 
Almighty.  And  who  is  able  to  set  up  an  ac- 
curate bourdary  between  these  two  thine^s  1 
Who  can  pretend  to  know  how  far  the  privi- 
leges of  grace  extend  over  the  heart  of  man, 
and  what  that  man's  liberty  exactly  is,  who  is 
prevented,  enlightened,  moved,  and  attracted 
toy  gracci 


were  fine  vineyards  and  excellent  grapes  in 
the^  promised  land.  The  bunch  of  grapes 
whicn  was  cut  in  the  valley  of  Eshccn,  tiod 
was  brought  upon  a  staff  between  two  meoto 
the  camp  of  Israel  at  Kadeshbamea,  Num.  xiil 
28,  may  ^ve  us  some  idea  of  the  largeness  of 
the  fhii^in  that  country.  It  would  beeasfto 
produce  a  great^  number  of  witnesses  to  prore 
that  the  grapes  in  those  regions  pow  to  a  pro- 
digious' size.  By  Calmet,  Scheuchzcr,  and 
Harmer,  this  subject  has  been  exhaasted. 
Doubdan  assures  us,  that  in  the  valley  of  Esb* 
col  were  clusters  of  grapes  to  be  fbundt  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  Moses,  in  the  law,  commandol 
that  when  the  Israelites  gathered  tlseir  grapes, 
they  should  not  be  careful  to  pick  up  those 
(hat  fell,  nor  be  so  exact  as  to  leave  none  xipon 
the  vines :  what  fell,  and  what  were  left  bt 
hind,  the  poor  had  liberty  to  glean,  LeT.  xii, 
10 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  21,  32.  For  the  same  ben^ 
ficent  purpose^  the  second  vintage  was  n- 
serTcd:  tliis,  in  those  warm  countries,  was 
considerable,  though  never  so  good  nor  so 
plentiful  as  the  former.  The  wise  son  of 
sirach  says.  "  I  waked  up  last  of  all,  as  one 
that  gleanetn  after  grape  gatherers.  By  tbe 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  I  profited,  and  fill(»  my 
wine-press  like  a  gatherer  of  grapes,"  Ecclus. 
xxxiii,  16.  It  is  frequent  in'Scriptorc  lod^ 
scribe  a  total  destruction  by  the  similitude  of 
a  vine,  stripped  in  such  a  manner,  that  there 
was  not  a  bunch  of  grapes  left  for  those  trho 
came  to  glean.  The  prophecy,  "  He  shall 
wash  his  clothes  in  wine,  and  his  garments  in 
the  blood  of  the  grape,"  Gen.  xlix,  11,  mcflM 
that  he  shidl  reside  in  a  country  where  grap^ 
were  in  abundance.  Th^  vineyards  of  Engtdi 
and  of  Sorek,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  were  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  and' so  was  thetalleyof 
Eshcol,  whence  the  spies  brought  those  extra* 
ordinary  clusters.  "It  appears,"  says  Manti, 
"  that  the  cultivation  of^  the  vine  vras  ncyer 
abandoned  in  this  country.  The  grapes,  which 
are  white,  and  J)rett)r  large,  are,  nowcver,  not 
much  superior  in  size  to  those  of  Euro]>e. 
This  peculiarity  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  is 
this  neighbourhood  ;  for  at  the  distance  of  only 
six  miles  to  the  south,  is  the  rivulet  and  valley 
called  Escohol,  celebrated  in  Scripture  for  its 
fertility,  and  for  producing  very  large  grapes. 
In  other  parts  of  syria,  also,  I  have  seen  grapcf 
of  such  an  extraordinary  size,  that  a  bunch  of 
them  would  be  a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 
the  spies,  sent  by  Moses  to  reconnoitre  the  pn)- 
mised  land,  returned  to  give  him  an  account 
of  its  fertility,  it  required  two  of  them  to  carry 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  they  brought  viih 
them  suspended  from  a  pole  placed  upon  their 
shoulders."  Many  eye  witnesses  assure  w, 
that  in  Palestine  the  vines,  and  bunchy  ef 
grapes,  arc  almost  of  an  incredible  size.  "  At 
Beidtdjin,"  says  Schultz,  a  "  village  near  Pto- 
lemais,  we  took  our  supper  under  a  large  Tint 
the  stem  of  which  was  nearly  a  foot  ana  a  hw 
in  diameter,  the  height  about  thirty  feet,  and 
covered  with  its  branches  and  shoots  (fhr  the 
shoots  must  be  supported)  a  nut  of  more  (baa 
fifty  feet  long  and  broad.     The  Iwnches  of 
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ibMLgnpes  aie  lo  laige  thai  they  weig^  ficom 
ttn  to  twelve  pounds^  and  tha  grapea  may  be 
OQoaptred  to  our  pluiuau  Such  a  bunch  Is 
cat  oS  and  laid  on  a  board,  round  which  they 
wai  themselTea,  and  eadi  helpa  himself  to  aa 
HMoy  as  he  pleases."  Forster,  in  his  Hebrew 
IMcuonary,  (under  the  word  Elshcol,^  says,  that 
he  Imev  at  Kumburg,  a  monk  of  tne  name  of 
.^icacias,  who  had  resided  eight  years  in  Pales- 
ko^  and  had  also  preached  at  Hebron,  where 
k  aad  seen  bunches  of  grapes  which  were  as 
mnioh  as  two  men  could  conTeniently  carry. 

The  wild  grapes^  o>vk3,  are  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  or  bastaru  wme ;  sour  and  unpalatable, 
lad  good  for  nothing  but  to  maice  rer^uice.  In 
Isaiah  t,  2-4,  the  Lord  complains  that  ho  had 
pUmed  his^eople  as,  a  choice  vine,  excellent 
«•  that  of  oorek;  but  that  iu  degeneracy  had 
ddbated  hia  purpose,  and  disappointed  his 
k)pe8 :  when  ne  expected  that  it  should  bring 
&rth  choice  fruit,  it  yielded  only  such  as  waa 
bsdj  not  merely  useless  and  unprofitable  crapes, 
but  clusters  onTeusive  and  noxious.  By  the 
force  and  intent  of  the  allegory,  says  Bishop 
Lowtb,  '*  good  grapes"  ou£ht  to  be  opposed 
"to  fruit  of  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  quaU- 
tj"  as.  in  the  application  of  it,  to  judgment  is 
qpposea  tyranny,  and  to  righteousness  opprea- 
noo.  Hasaelquist  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
ibe  prophcA  here  means  the  solanwn  vncaTVum, 
"hoary  nightshade,"  because  it  is  common  in 
E^t  and  Palestine,  and  the  Arabian  name 
«|iees  well  with  it.  The  Arabs  call  it  aneb  el 
4ii, "  wolf's  grapes."  The  prophet  could  not 
bare  found  a  plant  more  opposite  to  the  vine 
tbao  this;  for  U  ^ows  much  in  the  vineyards, 
sad  is  very  pernicious  to  them.  It  is  likewise 
a  line.  Jeremiah  uses  the  same  image,  and 
applies  it  to  the  same  purpose,  in  an  elegant 
penmhraae  of  this  part  of  Isaiah's  parable,  in 
us  flowing  and  plaintive  manner :  "  I  planted 
thee  a  Sorek,  a  scion  perfecdy  genuine.  How 
tben  art  thou  cbangea,  and  become  to  me  the 
degenerate  shoot  of  a  strange  vine  I"  Jer.  ii,  2L 
Ftom  some  sort  af  poisonous  fruits  of  the 
gnpe  Idndy  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii,  32,  33,  has 
u^  those  strong  and  highly  poetical  images 
with  which  be  has  set  fonh  the  future  corrup- 
tion and  extreme  degeneracy  of  the  laraelites, 
ia  an  allegory  which  has  a  near  relation,  both 
ia  its  subject  and  imagery,  to  this  of  Isaiah: — 

"Their  vine  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
Attd  from  the  fielda  of  Gomorrah. 
Their  grmpes  are  grapes  of  gall ; 
And  their  clustera  are  bitter. 
Their  wine  fa  the  poison  of  drac(ons, 
Aad  the  dcadfy  veaom  of  aapict." 

(^ASS,  Ksn,  Gen.  i,  U,  the  well  known 
veaetable  upon  which  fiocka  and  herds  feed, 
aaa  which  decks  our  fields,  and  refreshes  our 
iight  w  ith  its  gratefid  verdure.  Its  feeble  frame 
sad  tranaitory  duratipn  are  mentiotked  in  Scrip- 
ture as  emblematic  of  the  frail  condition  and 
Meeting  existence  of  man.  The  inspired  poets 
draw  this  picture  with  such  inimitable  beauty 
is  the  labcmred  elegks  on  mortality  of  ancient 
tad  modem  times  have  never  surpassed.  See 
Pnlm  xe,  6,  and  particularly  Isaiah  xl,  6-8: 
"^Tbe voice  said,  Cry'    And  he  said,  Whai 


shall  I  cry  7  AH  flesh  is  graaa,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  bo- 
cauae  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  i:4pon  it. 
Verily  thia  people  ia  grass.  The  grass  wither- 
eth, tne  flower  fadetn;  but  the  word  of  our 
Qod  ahall  stand  for  ever."  As.  in  their  decay, 
the  herbs  of  the  fielda  strikin||[ly  illustrate  the 
shortneaa  of  human  life,  so,  in  the  order  of 
their  growth,  from  seeas  dead  and  buried, 
they  give  a  natural  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection.  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  and 
the  Apostle  Peter,  both  speak  of  bodies  riaing 
fiom  the  dead,  as  of  so  many  seeds  springing 
from  the  ground  to  renovated  existence  ana 
beauty,  although  they  do  not,  as  some  have 
absurdly  supposed,  consider  the  resurrection 
aa  in  any  sense  analogous  to  the  process  of 
Xeoetation,  Isaiah  xxvi,  19 ;  I  Peter  i,  24,  25. 
'  It  is  a  mat  remark  of  Grotius,  that  the  He* 
brewa  ranked  the  whole  vegetable  aystem  un- 
der two  Masses,  fp,  and  dvjr.  The  first  ia 
rendered  ^Xo»,  or  iM^ov^  tree:  to  express  tha 
second,  the  LJCX  have  adopted  Y^ro^,  aa  thaur 
common  way  to  translate  one  Hebrew  word 
by  one  Ghreek  word,  though  not  quite  proper, 
rather  than  by  a,  circumlocution.  It  ia  accord* 
ingly  used  in  their  version  of  Genesis  i,  11, 
where  the  distinction  first  occurs,  and  in  moat 
other  placea.  Nor  ia  it  with  greater  proprie^ 
rendered  grass  in  Engliah  than  x^proi  m  Greek. 
The  same  division  occurs  in  Matt,  vi,  30,  and 
Rev.  viii.  7,  where  our  translators  have  in  like 
manner  had  recourse  to  the  term  grass.  Dr. 
Campbell  prefeni  and  uses  the  word  herbage^ 
aa  comiiiff  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  aacrad 
writer.  Under  the  name  herb  is  comprehend- 
ed every  sort  of  plant  which  has  not,  like 
trees  and  shrubs,  a  perennial  stalk.  That 
many,  if  not  all,  aorta  of  shrubs  were  included 
by  the  Hebrews  under  the  denomination,  tret^ 
is  evident  from  Jotham's  apologue  of  the  treea 
choosing  a  king,  Judges  ix,  7,  where  the 
bramble  is  mentioned  aa  one.    See  Hat. 

GRASSHOPPER,  a^n,  Uv.  xi,  22 ;  Num. 
xiii,33;  2  Chron.  vii,  13 ;  Eccles.xii,  5;  Isaiah 
xl,22;  2E8dra8iv,24;  Wisdom  xvi.9;  Ecdea. 
xUii)  17.  Bochart  supposes  that  this  species 
of  the  locust  haa  ita  name  from  the  Arabic  verb 
hajaba,  "  to  veil,"  because,  when  they  fly,  aa 
they  often  do,  in  sreat  swarms,  they  eclipse 
even  the  light  of  the  sun.  "  But  I  presume," 
says  Parkhurst,  "  thia  circumstance  ia  not  pecu- 
liar to  any  particular  kind  of  locust:  I  should 
rather,  therefore,  think  it  denotea  the  cucul' 
laled  apeeiea,  so  denominated  by  naturalista 
from  the  cucuUus, '  cowl'  or  '  hood,'  with  which 
they  are  furnished,  and  which  distingtiishes 
them  from  the  other  kinds.  In  Scheuchzer 
may  be  aeen  several  of  this  sort ;  and  it  will 
appear  that  this  apeeiea  nearly  reaemble  our 
eraaahopper."  Our  translators  render  the  He- 
brew word  locust  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon  at 
the  dedication  of  tha  tempde,  2  Chron.  vii,  13, 
and  with  propriety.  But  it  is  rendered  grass- 
hopper,  in  Eocles.  xii,  6,  where  Solomon,  de- 
scribing the  infelicities  of  old  afe,  says,  "  The 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden."  "  To  thia  in- 
sect," saya  Dr.  Smith,  "  the  preacher  oompaxea 
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t  diy,  sluvttk,  Bhritelled,  enlmplteg^  eraggy 
old  man ;  his  backbone  sticking  out,  ma  kmea 
projecting  forward,  his  anns  backward,  his 
Bead  downward,  and  the  apophyses  or  bunch- 
ing parts  of  the  bones  in  general  enlarged. 
And  from  this  exact  likeness,  without  all  doubt, 
arose  the  fable  of  Tithonus,  who,  living  to 
extreme  old  age,  was  at  last  turned  into  a 
grasshopper."  Dr.  Hodgson,  referring  it  to 
Sie  custom  of  eating  locusts,  supposes  it  to 
imply  that  luxurious  gratification  will  become 
insipid ;  and  Bishop  I&ynolds,  that  the  lightest 
pressure  of  so  smtdi  a  creature  shall  be  uncom- 
MMtable  to  the  ased,  as  not  being  able  to  bear 
anv  w«tight.  Other  commentators  suppose  the 
remrence  to  the  chirping  noise  of  the  grasshop- 
per, which  must  be  disagreeable  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  who  naturally  love  quiet,  and  are 
•ommonly  unable  to  bear  much  noise.  It  is 
probable  that  here,  also,  a  kind  of  locust  is 
■leant;  and  these  creatures  are  proverbially 
kiquacious.  They  make  a  loud,  screaking, 
and  disagreeable  noise  with  their  wings.  If 
one  begins,  others  join,  and  the  hatefm  con- 
cert be^mes  universal.  A  pause  then  ensues, 
and,  as  it  were,  on  a  signal  given,  it  a&;ain 
commences;  ana  in  this  manner  they  contmue 
■equalling  for  two  or  three  hours  without  inters 
mission.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  contrasts  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  God,  and  every  thing 
leputed  great  in  this  world,  by  a  very  express- 
ive reference  to  this  insect:  Jehovah  sitteth 
on  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  tlM  inhabitants 
are  to  him  as  grasshoppers,  Isaiah  xl.  82.  What 
atoms  and  inanities  are  they  all  before  him, 
who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  immense 
heavens,  and  views  the  potentates  of  the  earth 
in  the  light  of  grasshoppers,  those  poor  insects 
lluit  wander  over  the  barren  heath  for  suste- 
nance, spend  the  day  in  insignificant  chirp- 
ings^ and  take  up  their  contemptible  lodging 
at  nisht  on  a  blade  of  grass !    See  Locust. 

GRECIA,  or  GREECE,  both  names  occur- 
ring in  the  English  Scriptures.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  country  whicn  received  this  name 
differed  under  the  aifliBTent  ^vemments  which 
ruled  over  it  Thus  the  Greece  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
tlie  New:  the  former  mcludin|;  Macedonia, 
Tbessaly,  Bpirus,  Hellas  or  G&eece  Proper, 
and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea:  while  the 
latter  excludes  Macedonia,  ThcMaly,  and  E^i- 
ros.  But  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  had,  in  fact,  made  two  divisions  of 
these  countries.  The  first,  which  was  that  of 
Macedonia,  included  also  Thessaly  and  Epi- 
nis;  and  the  other,  that  of  Achaia,  all  tne 
TSBC  of  Greece,  which  is,  properly  speaking, 
tiie  Greece  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
tflim  Qrmk  admits  of  a  lareer  interpretation, 
and  applies  not  only  to  the  inhabitanu  of 
Greece  Proper,  but  to  those  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  over  neariy  the  whole  of 
tke  former  of  wnioh  countries,  and  great  part 
of  the  two  latter,  Grecian  colonies  and  the 
€beesan  laneuage  had  extended  themselves. 
In  fact,  in  Uie  two  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  in  those  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word 
Bfuk  conuttonly]  implies  a  Qwitile. 


%  The  Scripture  has  but  Utde  reftnenee  ti 
Ghneece  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  whoae  ooii> 
quests  extended  into  Asia,  where  Gheece  had 
hxtheito  been  of  no  importanoe.  Yet  that 
some  intercourse  was  maintained  with  these 
countries  fW>m  Jerusalem,  may  be  iniexred 
from  die  desire  of  Baasha  to  shut  up  all  pas- 
sage between  Jerusalem  and  Joppa,  which 
was  its  port,  by  the  building  of  Ramah:  and 
the  anxiety  of  Asa  to  counteract  his  scoema 
1  Kings  XV,  2,  17.  Chneece  was  certainly  xm 
tended  by  the  rrophet  Daniel  under  the  sym- 
bol of  the  single-homed  goat ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  when  he  calls  Gtreece  Chittim,  he 
spoke  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
rather  than  that  c?  the  Persian  court  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Grecian  dynasties  in 
Asia,  Judea  could  not  but  be  considerably  af- 
fiscted  by  them ;  and  the  books  of  the  Maoci* 
hte»  afford  prooft  of  this.  The  Roman  power, 
superseding  the  Grecian  establishments,  yet 
len  traces  of  Greek  language,  customs,  ^<^  to 
the  days  of  the  Herods,  when  the  Gospel  his- 
tory commences.  By  the  actiyity  of  the 
Apostles,  and  especially  by  that  of  St.  Paol, 
the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  those  countries 
which  used  the  Grecian  dialects :  hence,  we 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  this  language. 
Moreover  as  Greece,  like  all  other  countries, 
had  its  peculiar  manners,  we  are  not  able  to 
estimate  property  an  epistle  written  to  those 
who  dw(»l  where  they  prevailed,  without  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  mannen 
themselves,  with  the  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings of  those  who  practised  them,  and  with 
the  arguments  employed  in  their  defence  by 
those  who  adhered  to  them. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.    It  was  because  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  this  lan^age  that  tbc 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek.    Its 
diction  is  not,  however,  that  of  the  classical 
Ghreek,  but  it  was  chosen,  no  doubt,  with  a 
view  to  greater  usefulness.    In  the  age  which 
succeeded  Alexander   the   Great,   the   Gredc 
language  underwent  an  internal  change  of  a 
double  nature.    In  part,  a  prosaic  language  of 
books  was  formed,  h  Kotwh  diaXnrrdf ,  which  was 
built  on  the  Attic  dialect,  but  was  intermixed 
with  not  a  few  provincialisms ;  but  a  langua^ 
of  popular  intercourse  was  also  formra,  in 
which  the  various   dialects   of  the  different 
Grecian  tribes,  heretofore  separate,  were  more 
or  less  mingled  together,  while  the  Macedonian 
dialect  was  peculiariy  prominent.    The  latter 
language  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  diction 
employed  by  the   LXIL  the  writers  of  the 
Apocrjrpha,  and  of  the  New  Testament  ^  The 
style  ot  the  New  Testament  has  a  considera- 
ble affinity  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  verskiD 
which  was  executed  at  Alexandria,  althoogh 
it  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Greek  language;  but  the  peculiaritief  of 
the     Hebrew    phraseology    are     disceroiUe 
throughout :  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment beine  formed  oy  a  mixture  of  oriental 
idioms  and  expressions  with  those  which  sn 
properiy  Gredc.    Hence  it  has,  by  some  pin- 
lologers,    been    termed   Bebraic   G*****  •'j 
(firom  the  Jewa  having  acquired  the  Greek 


JaagBB^e^  vtber  by  pr«cuce  than  by  gtmaauu, 
UDong  tae  Greeks,  in  whose  countriea  tbey 
residti  in  Urge  communities)  JBsUetUsite 
Greek.  The  propriety  of  this  appellation  was 
sererely  oontested  towand  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ughieenth,  century ;  and  numerous  publica- 
tjons  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
ion,  with  considerable  asperity,  which,  to- 
ssiha  with  the  controversy,  are  now  ahnoat 
b^ten.  The  dispute,  however  interestiag 
to  liie  philological  antiquarian,  is  after  all  a 
oere "strife  ot  words;''  and  as  the  appellation 
of  Hellenistic  or  Hebraic  Greek  is  sufficiently 
coiTcct  ior  the  pujpose  of  characteriaing  the 
Uoguaee  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  now 
g^Qer&Ujr  adopted.  A  large  proportion,  how- 
erer,  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of  the 
Xev  Tesuunent  is  pure  Greek ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  die  same  degree  of  purity  as  the  Greek 
which  was  spok^  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in 
vhich  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman  history.  It 
ihould  farther  be  noticed,  that  tbere  occur  in 
the  New  Testament  words  that  express  both 
doctrines  and  practices  which  were  utterly 
QokoowQ  to  the  Greeks ;  and  also  words  bear- 
m  vjdely  di&rent  interpretations  from  those 
vEich  are  ordinarily  found  in  Greek  writers. 
U  contains  examples  of  all  the  dialects  occur* 
00^  in  the  Greek  language,  as  the  iBoiic, 
BieUic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  especially  of  the 
Auic ;  which,  being  moat  generally  in  use  on 
ttcount  of  its  elegance,  penrades  every  book 
of  ihe  New  TeatamenL 

^  A  Tsriety  of  solutions  has  been  given  to 

the  question,  why  the  New  Testament  was 

vriiten  in  Ghreek.     The  true  reason  is,  that  it 

wu  the  langua^  moot  generally  understood 

wth  by  writers  and  readers ;  being  spoken  and 

vmien,  read  and  understood,  throughout  the 

^om^  empire,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern 

prnrinces.    To  the  universality  of  the  Greek 

^so^uage,  Cicero,    Seneca,  and  Juvenal  bear 

BBpie  testimony:    and  the  circumstances  of 

the  Jews  havine  long  had  political,  civil,  and 

cnnmercial   reUtions    with    the  Greeks,  and 

^u^  dispersed  through  various  pans  of  the 

ocman  empire,  as  well  as  their  having  culti- 

Taud  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  of  wl^ch 

ve  have^  evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  all 

s^eotiv  account  for  their  bein^  acquainted 

vith  the  Greek  language.    And  it  the  eminent 

Jeviih  writers,  PhUo  and  Josephus,  had  mo- 

tiTea  for  preferring  to  write  in  Greek,  there  is 

^  reason,  at  least  there  is  no  general  pre- 

nmpUon,   why    the   first    publishers   of  the 

y^\  might  not  use  the  Greek  language.    It 

u  bdced  probable,  that  many  of  the  common 

P^pie  were  acquainted  with  it;  though  it  b, 

^  cenain  the  Christian  churches  being  in 

^7  coumries  composed  chiefly  of  that  class 

^penoaa,  some  did  not  understand  Gkcek. 

o»  ia  every  church,  says  Macknu^ht,  there 

^  p^nons  endowea  with  the  gifl  of  tongues, 

*M  of  the   interpretation   of  tongues,  who 

r*«i  readily  turn  the  Apostles*  Greek  epistles 

"^  the  Uuuniage  of  the  church  to  whicn  they 

^  wtt.    In  particular,  the  president  or  the 

■pintoal  man,  who  read  the  Apostle's  Greek 


kiter  !•  ite  H^biewa  in  Uwir  ^ 
Uies,  eoold  without  any  hesitatioa  render  it 
into  the  Hebrew  language,  for  the  edification 
of  thoM  who  did  not  understand  Greek.  And 
with  respect  to  the  Jews  in  the  provineeS| 
Greek  being  the  native  language  or  most  of 
them,  this  epistH  was  much  better  calculated 
for  their  use,  written  in  the  Greek  language, 
than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  H3>rsw, 
which  few  of  them  understood.  Farther,  n 
was  proper  that  all  the  apostolical  epistlea 
sfloula  be  written  in  the  Greek  language,  bd* 
cause  the  difierent  doctrines  of  t&  Uospek 
being  delivered  and  explained  in  them,  tha 
explanation  of  these  doctrines  oould  with  mon 
advantage  be  compared  so  as  to  be  better  un- 
derstood^ beinff  expressed  in  one  lan«uige, 
than  if,  m  the  difierant  epistles,  they  had  bMtt 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  churches  and 
persons  to  whom  they  were  seat.  Now  whai 
should  that  one  language  be,  in  which  it  was 
proper  to  write  the  Christian  revelation,  but 
the  Greek,  which  was  then  generally  under* 
stood,  and  in  which  there  were  many  hooka 
extant ;  that  treated  of  all  kinds  of  literature, 
and  on  that  account  were  likely  to  be  pM* 
served,  and  by  the  reading  of  which  ChristasiML 
in  after  ages,  would  be  enabled  to  understand 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  1  Thia 
advantage  none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used 
in  the  Apostles'  days  could  pretend  to.  Being 
limited  to  particular  countries,  they  were  soon 
to  be  disused;  and  few  (if  any)  books  beiac 
written  in  ihem  which  merited  to  be  preserve^ 
the  meaning  of  such  of  the  Apostles' letters  am 
were  composed  in  the  provincial  languagea 
could  not  easily  have  been  ascertained. 

GIUSEK  CHURCH.  As  the  Gospel  spread 
in  the  first  ages  both  east  and  west,  the  firA 
Cliristian  dmrches  were  so  denominated. 
From  the  lltnguagea  respectively  used  in  theitf 
devotions,  they  were  also  called  the  Greek 
and  Latin  or  Roman  churches.  For  the  first 
seven  centuries  these  churches  preserved  a 
friendly  communion  with  each  other,  notwithi* 
standing  they  disagreed  as  to  the  time  of  keep* 
ing  EMter,  and  some  other  points.  But 
awut  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  dii* 
putes  arose,  whioh  terminated  in  a  schism, 
that  continues  to  this  day.  It  arose  out  of  a 
controversy  remeoting  the  use  of  imajges  in 
the  churches.  It  happened  that  at  this  time 
both  churches  were  under  prelates  equally 
dogmatical  and  ambitious.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  insisted  on  putting  down  the 
use  of  all  images  and  pictures,  not  only  in  hit 
own  churoh,  but  at  Rome  also,  which  the  pope 
resented  with  equal  violence  and  asperity. 
They  mutually  excommunicated  each  other; 
and  the  pope  of  Rome  excommuiucated  not 
only  the  patriarch  oi  Constantinople,  but  the 
emperor  alao.  The  controversy  respecting 
images  engendered  another,  no  less  bitter, 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
botn  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  wnich  tha 
Greeks  flatly  denied,  and  charged  the  Rxmiana 
with  interpolating  the  word^i^^  into  the  an« 
cient  creeds.  These  controversies  oecnpied 
the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturies,  tiler  wkiih 
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intftrals  of  partial  peace  oocumd;  but 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  flame  broke  out 
ajfirash^  and  a  total  separation  took  place.  At 
that  tune,  the  Patriarch  Michael  Ceiulaiius, 
who  was  desirous  to  free  himself  from  the 
papal  authority,  published  an  invective  against 
the  Latin  churchy  and  accused  its  members  of 
maintaining  various  errors.  Pope  Leo  retorted 
the  char^,  and  sent  Legates  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople.  The  Qreek  patriarch  refused 
to  see  them;  upon  which  they  egcommuni- 
9ated  him  and  his  adherents,  publicly,  in  the 
ehureh  of  St.  Sophia,  A.  D.  I06i.  The  Greek 
patriarch  excommunicated  those  legates,  with 
all  their  adherents  and  followers,  in  a  public 
council )  and  procured  an  order  of  the  emperor 
Ibr  burning  the  act  of  excommunication  which 
diey  had  pronounced  against  the  Greeks.  Thus 
the  separation  was  completed,  and  at  this  day 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  world  profess 
the  religion  of  the  Greek  or  eastern  church. 
The  Nicene  and  Athanaaian  creeds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  abov&-mentioned,  are 
the  symbols  of  their  faith. 

3.  The  principal  pointa  which  distinguish 
the  Greek  ehurcn  from  the  Latin,  are  as  fol- 
lows: they  maintain  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from 
the  Father  and  Son,*  They  disown  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  deny  that  the  church 
of  Rome  is  the  only  true'  catholic  church^ 
They  do  not  aifect  Uic  character  of  infallibility, 
•md  utterly  disallow  works  of  supererogation^ 
and  indulgences.  They-  admit  of  prayers  and 
services  for  the  dead,  as  an  ancient  and  pious 
custom ;  but  they  will  not  admit  the  doctrine 
of  pureaiory,  nor  determine  any  thing  dog^ 
matioally  concerning  the  state  of  departra 
tools.  In  baptism  they  practise  triune  im- 
mersion, or  dip  three  time»;  but  some,  as  the 
Georgians,  defer  the  baptism  of  their  children 
tiU  they  are  three,  four,  or  more  years  of  age. 
The  chrism,  or  baptismal  uaction,  imamediatdy 
Ibllows  baptism.  This  chrism,  solemnly  con- 
■aerated  on  Maunday  Thursday,  is  called  the 
unction  with  ointment,  and  is  a  mystery  pe- 
auUar  to  the  Greek  communion,  holding  the 
place  of  confirmation  in  that  of  the  Roman: 
It  is  styled,  "  the  seal  of  the  gifl  of  the  Holy 
pftost''^  They  administer  the  Lord's  Suppor 
in  both  kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in  the  cup  of 
wine,  in  which  a  smaii  portion  of  warm  water 
is  also  inserted.  They  ^ve  it  both  to  the 
olergy  and  laity,  and  to  chiklren  ailer  baptism. 
They  ^exclude  confirmation  and  extreme  unc- 
tion out  of  the  number  of  sacraments;  but 
they  use  the  holy  oil,  which  is  not  confined  to 
{Mmons  in  the  close  of  life,  like  extreme  une- 
lion,  but  is  administoml,  if  required,  to  all 
sick  persons.  Three  priests^  at  least,  are 
re^uirad  to  administer  this  sacrament,  each 
priest,  in  his  turn,  anointing  the  sick  person, 
and  praying  for  his  recovery.  They  deny 
auricular  confession  to  be  a  divine  command ; 
hut  practise  confession  attended  with  abso- 
Intion,  and  sometimes  penanoe.  Though  they 
Mieve  in  transubsuntiation,  or  rather  con- 
miAMtantiation,  they  do  not  worship  the  ele- 
Tfaey  pay  a  secondary  kind  oradoration 


to  the  virgin  and  other  saints.  They  «o  tn 
admit  of  images  or  figures  in  bas-relief,  or  tas- 
bossed  work;  but  use  paintings  and  silT«r 
shrinae*  They  admit  matrimony  to  be  a  sa> 
crament,  and  celebvate  it  with  great  formality. 
Their  seculai*  d^gy,  under  the  rank  of  bi»bo|», 
are  allowed  to  marry  once,  and  laymen  tvke; 
but  fourth  marriages  they  hold  in  abomination. 
They  observe  a  ^eat  number  of  holy  days,  aad 
keep  four  fasts  m  the  year  more  solemn  than 
the  rest,  of  which  Good  Friday  is  the  chief. 

3.  The  service  of  the  Gi'eek  church  i^  urn 
long  and  complicated  to  be  particularly  dei 
scribed  in  this  work|  the  greater  part  consisu 
in  psalms  and  hymns.  Five  orders  of  priesi^ 
hood  belong;  to  the  Greek  church;  namelyj 
bishops,  priests,  deacons,  eub-deacons,  and 
readers ;  whioh  last  includes  singers,  &c.  Tld 
episcopal  order  is  distinguisluod  by  the  titkij 
of  metropolitan,  archbishops,  and  bishopi. 
The  head  of  the  GredL  church,  the  patriardi 
of  Constantinople,  is  elected  by  twelve  bisbopc^ 
who  reside  nearest  that  fifunoua  capital.  Toil 
prelate  calls  councils  by  his  own  authority  id 
govern  the  church.  The  other  patriarchs  are 
Uiose  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Akxaodni, 
all  nominated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constaofir 
nople,  who  enjoys  a  most  extensive  junsdis* 
tion.  For  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  a  synod,  convened  monthly,  is  ctKn- 
posed  of  the  heads  of  the  church  resident  ii 
Constantinople.  In  this  assembly,  the  patii' 
arch  of  Constantinople  presides,  with  thoct 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  twelve  arcli* 
bishops.  In  reeard  to  discipline  and  worsfai{^ 
the  Greek  ehurcn  has  the  same  division  of  tMi 
clergv  into  re^ar  and  secular,  the  same  spi* 
ritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  their  officially 
the  same  distinction  of  ranks  and  offices,  with 
the  church  of  Rome.' 

4.  The  Greek  church  comprehends  a  coo* 
siderafole  part  of  Greece,  the  Grecian  ial«i 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Na* 
bia,  Lybie^  Arabia,  Mesopotamiiu  Syria,  Ch 
licia,  and  Palestine ;  Alexandria,  AoUoch,  aiid 
Jerusalem ;  the  whole  of  the  Russian  empin 
in  Europe ;  great  part  of  Siberia  in  Asia,  Ai- 
trachan,  Casan,  and  Greorgia. 

GRIND.  See  Mill. 

GROVE.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  ffl 
order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  the  Israo* 
ites  from  idolatry,  the  blessed  God,  in  ii^^ 
ing  the  rites  of  his  own  worship,  went  durectljr 
counter  to  the  practice  of  the  idolatrous  oa- 
tions.  Thus,  because  they  worshipped  a 
groves,  he  expressly  forbade  "  the  planting  * 

Sove  of  trees  near  his  altar,"  Deut.  xn,  •«*• 
or  would  he  suffer  hia  ^ple  to  offer  tbeu 
sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mount«nSi 
as  the  Heathens  did,  but  ordered  that  m 
should  be  brought  to  one  altar  in  the  f^aft 
which  he  appointed,  Deut.  xii,  13,  li  '{^ 
as  for  the  groves,  which  the  Canaanites  hafl 
planted,  and  the  idols  and  altars  which  ^tff 
had  erected  on  the  topa  of  Ush  moontaifis 
and  hills  for  the  worship  of  their  P^^^ 
Israelites  are  commanded  utterly  to  destr^ 
them,  Deut.  xii,  S,  3.  The  groves  aad  hg 
plaees  do  not  seem  to  have  been  different,  ov 
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Ae  MBoe  phees,  or  gropes  planted  ott  the  tope 

of  bilk,  probably  roaid   an  open   area,    m 

vhieh  tkt  klolatimM  woiahip  was  performed, 

M  may  be  inferred  fitno  tlie  following  words 

of  the  Prophet  Hosea:  ''They  saeri&e  upon 

the  tcps  of  moontaine,  and  bnm  incenae  upon 

tbe  hilb,  under  ocdca,  and  poplars,  and  elms/' 

Hosea  ir,  13.    The  use  of  groTes  for  reH^ous 

vonliip  is  generally  suppoaed  to  have  b^n  as 

tnrient  aa  the  patriarchal  ages ;  lor  we  are 

mformedy  that  *^ Abraham  planted  a  grove  in 

Beenheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 

the  Loid,"Gen.  zxi,  33.    However,  it  is  not 

npRsaly  said,  nor  can  it  by  this  passage  be 

prored,  that   he  planted    the   mve  for  any 

leligioas  purpose;  it  might  only  be  designed 

to  shade  his   tent.     And  this   circumstance 

ppihap  is  reconled  to  intimate  his  rural  way 

sf  liTing,  as  well  as  his  religious  character; 

dat  he  dwelt  in  a  tent,  under  the  shade  of  a 

poTf,  or  tree,  as  the  word  *nm^  etkel^  may 

oor?  properly  be  translated ;  and  m  this  hum- 

hk  habitation  led  a  very  pious  and  devout  life. 

The  reason    and  origin   of   planting  sacred 

froTes  is  variously  conjectured ;  some  imagin- 

mg  it  vas  />nly  hereby  intended  to  render  the 

Krric«  izHyre  agreeable  to  the  worshippers,  by 

the  pleasantness  of  the  shade ;  whereas  others 

vippose  it  was  to  invite  the  presence  of  the 

S^U.    The  one  or  the  other  of  these  reasons 

vnns  to  be  intimated  in  the  fore-cited  passage 

of  Howa:  ''Tfatr  bum  incense  under  oaks, 

ttd  poplars,   and   elms,    because   the   shade 

^Jwwf  18  good,"  Hosea  iv,  13.    Others  con- 

ttn«  their  worship  was  perlbnned  in  the  midst 

^  groTes,  because  the  gloom  of  such  a  place 

i>«p(  to  strike  a  religious  awe  upon  the  mind : 

^  ^,  because  such  dark  concealments  sititea 

the  levd  mysteries  of  their  idolatrous  worshin. 

Asother  conjecture,  which  seems  as  probable 

H  aoy,  is.  Uiat  this  practice  began  with  the 

tonhip  or  demons,  or  departed  souls.    It  was 

>Q  ancient  custom   to  bury  the  dead  under 

^  or  in  woods.     ^'  I>eoorah  was  buried 

'ader  an  oak,  near  Bethel,"  Genesis  xxzv,  8; 

^  the  bones  of  8aal  and  Jonathan  under  a 

!>^  at  Jabesh,  1  Samuel  zxxi,  13.    Now  an 

iB^^iDation  prevailing  among  the  Heathen, 

toit  the  souls  of  the  deceased  hover  about  their 

f^yes,  or  at  least  delight  to  visit  their  dead 

Wlea,  iKe  idolaters,  who  paid  divine  honoun 

^  ^he  soqIs  of  their  departed  heroes,  erected 

"^^gcs  and  altare  for  their  worship  in  the  same 

?0T«  where  they  were  buried ;  and  from  thence 

"  ?*»  into  a  custom  afterward  to  plant  groves, 

JMbuUd  temples,  near  the  tombs  of  departed 

"J^**,  2  Kings  xxiii,  16,  16,  and  to  surround 

«wr  tonples  and  altars  with  groves  and  trees ; 

*Sl!f^  sacred  groves  being  constantly  fur- 

iW^  ^A  the  imaees  of  the  heroea  or  fods 

Ti  ^«»«  worshipped  in  them,  a  grove  and  an 

^,5«neto  be  used  as  convertible  Urms,  3  Kings 

HABAKaUK,  the  author  of  the  prophecy 
*»rmghianame,Hahnkknki,l,&c.  Nothing 
°  onainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
*^J«ace  of  Habakkuk-  He  w  said  to  have 
'^^Wwd  about  B.  C.  eO&,  and  to  have  been 


dlive  at  the  tone  of  the  destruetion 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  remained  and  died  in  Judea.  ThBpri»- 
cipal  predictions  contained  in  this  book  are, 
mt  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians; 
their  deliverance  from  the  oppressor  "  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  f  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  Bab]fw 
Ionian  empire.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  is 
confirmed ;  the  overmling  providence  of  God 
is  asserted ;  and  the  concluding'  prayer,  of 
rather  hymn,  recounts  the  wonders  which  God 
had  wrought  for  his  people,  when  he  led  them 
fnm  Egypt  into  Canaan,  and  expresses  tht. 
most  perieet  confidence  in  the  ftilfilment  of  hit 
promises.  The  style  of  Habakkuk  is  higUy 
poetical,  and  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter  VA 
perhaps  unrrvalled  for  sublimity,  simplicity,  and 
power. 

HABITS.  The  dress  of  oriental  nations^ 
to  which  the  inspired  writers  often  allude,  haa 
undergone  almost  no  change  from  the  eariiest 
times.  Their  stuffs  were  rabricated  of  varioiw 
materials  j  but  wool  was  genemlly  used  in  thc^ 
finer  fabrics ;  and  the  miir  of  goats,  camels, 
and  even  of  horses,  was  manufactured  for 
coarser  purposes^  especially  for  sackcloth, 
which  they  wore  m  time  of  mourning  and  dis« 
tress.  Sackcloth  of  black  goat's  hair  was 
manufactured  for  mourning;  the  colour  and 
the  coarseness  of  which  being  reckoned  mora 
suitable  to  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  weareri 
than  the  finer  and  more  valuable  texturo  which 
the  hair  of  white  goats  supplied.  This  is  tht 
reason  why  a  clouded  al^  is  represented,  ia 
the  bold  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
as  covered  with  sackcloth  and  blackness, 
the  colour  and  dress  of  persons  in  afflio- 
tion.  In  Egypt  und  Syria  they  wore  alstf 
fine  linen,  cotton,  and  byssus,  probably  fino 
muslin  from  India,  in  Hebrew  fia,  the  finest 
cloth  known  to  the  ancients.  In  Canaan,  per* 
sons  of  distinction  were  dressed  in  fine  linen 
of  E^gypt;  and  accoiding  to  some  authors,  in 
silk,  and  rich  cloth,  shimed  with  the  ohoieesc 
ooloura,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  calls  it,  with  fefr> 
Unred  work,  embroidend  with  fjcAA.  Tha 
beamy  of  their  dothes  consisted  m  the  fine* 
ness  and  colour  of  the  stuffs ;  and  it  seems,  tha 
eokmr  most  m  use  among  the  Israelites,  as 
well  as  among  the  Ghfeeks  and  Romans,  was 
white,  not  imparted  and  improved  by  tha 
dyer's  art,  but  the  native  colour  of  the  wool. 
The  general  use  of  this  colour  seems  to  be 
recognized  by  Solomon  in  his  direction :  **  Let 
thy  ganncnts  be  always  white,"  Eedes.  ix,  8. 
But  garments  in  the  native  colour  of  the  wool 
wnie  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders ;  th^ 
wen  also  in  great  esteem  among  persons  cv 
superior  station,  and  are  particularly  valued 
in  Scripture,  as  the  emblem  of  knowledge  and 
purity,  gladness  and  victory,  ^nraoe  and  glory. 
The  priests  of  Baal  wero  hsibited  in  black ;  a 
colour  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which  few  others  in  those 
countries,  except  mourners,  would  choose  to 
wear.  Bhie  was  a  coh>ur  in  great  esteem 
among  the  Jews,  and  other  oriental  nations* 
The  robe  of  the  ^»liod,  in  tbe  gorgeous  diwi 
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«f  the  high  priest,  was  made  all  of  bhia;  it 
Vas  a  prominent  colour  in  the  smnptuoos 
hanfin^  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  were  required  to  put  a  fringe 
of  bhie  upon  the  border  of  their  garments,  and 
on  the  fringe  a  riband  of  the  same  colour. 
The  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  the  king  of  Persia, 
was  mmished  with  curtains  of  this  colour,  on 
a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white  marble ; 
a  proof  that  it  was  not  less  esteemed  in  Persia 
than  on  the  Jordan.  And  from  Ezekiel  we  learn, 
Uiat  the  As83n'ian  nobles  were  habited  in  robes 
of  this  colour :  **  She  doated  on  the  Assyrians, 
her  neighbours,  which  were  clothed  witn  blue, 
oaptains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young 
men." 

2.  The  Jewish  nobles  and  courtiers,  upon 
tfreat  and  solemn  occasions,  appeared  in  scar- 
kl  robes,  dyed,  not  as  at  present  with  madder, 
with  cochineal,  or  with  any  modem  tincture, 
bot  with  a  shrub,  whose  red  berries  give  on 
orient  tinffe  to  the  cloth.  Crimson  or  vermi- 
lion, a  colour,  as  the  name  imports,  from  the 
blood  of  the  worm,  was  used  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  by  many  persons  of  the  first 
quality  ;  sometimes  they  wore  purple,  the  most 
sublime  of  all  earthly  colours,  says  Mr.  Har- 
merj  havin?  the  gaudiness  of  red,  of  which  it 
retains  a  shade,  soilened  with  the  gravity  of 
blue.  This  was  chiefly  dyed  at  Tyre,  and  was 
■npposed  to  take  the  tincture  from  the  liquor 
of  a  shell  fish,  anciently  found  in  the  adjacent 
sea ;  thoug^  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travds.  inclines 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  murex,  or  purple  fish  at 
Tyre,  was  only  a  concealment  of  their  know- 
lean  of  cochineal,  as,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre 
haa  applied  to  nothing  else  but  fishing,  they 
would  not  have  coloured  twenty  yards  of  clotn 
ifi  a  year.  The  children  of  wealthy  and 
noble  families  were  dressed  in  vestments  of 
dififerent  colours.  This  mark  of  distinction 
may  be  traced  to  the  patriarchal  age ;  for  Jo- 
Bcpn  WHS  arrayed,  by  his  indulgent  and  impru« 
dent  father,  in  a  coea  of  many  colours.  A  robe 
of  divers  colours  was  anciently  reservcMl  for 
the  kings'  daughters  who  were  virg^ins:  and  in 
one  of  these  was  Tamar,  the  virgin  daughter 
of  David,  arrayed,  when  she  was  met  by  her 
bitither. 

3.  In  these  parts  of  the  world,  the  fashion 
is  in  a  state  of  almost  daily  fluctuation,  and 
dififerent  fhshions  are  not  unfirequently  seen 
contending  for  the  superiority ;  but  in  the  east, 
where  the  people  are  by  no  means  given  to 
change,  the  form  of  their  garments  continues 
nearly  the  same  fVom  one  a^e  to  another.  The 
mater  part  of  their  doUies  are  long  and 
vowinr ,  loosely  cast  about  the  body,  consist- 
ing only  of  a  large  piece  of  cloth,  in  Uie  eut- 
thog  and  sewino;  of  which  very  little  art  or 
inoustry  is  employed.  They  have  more  dig- 
nity and  gracemlness  than  ours,  and  are  better 
adapted  to  the  burning  climates  of  Asia.  From 
the  simplicity  of  their  fi^rm,  and  their  loose 
adaptation  to  the  body,  the  same  clothes  mif ht 
06  worn,  with  equal  ease  and  convenience,  by 
Kany  different  persons.  The  doUies  of  those 
Philistines  whom  Samson  slew  at  Askelon 
itRpiired   no  altering  to  fit  his  conqMUiions ; 


nor  tint  rooe  of  Jonathan,  to  answer  his  fidend. 
The  arts  of  weaving  and  fulling  seem  to  han 
been  distinct  occupations  in  Israel,  from  a  verr 
remote  period^  in  consequence  of  the  various  aod 
skilftil  operations  which  were  necessary  to  briog 
their  stuf&  to  a  suitable  degree  of  perfection: 
but  when  the  weaver  and  the  fuller  had  finished 
their  part,  the  labour  was  nearly  at  an  end:  no 
distinct  artizan  was  necessary  to  make  them 
into  clothes;  every  family  seems  to  have  made 
their  own.  Sometimes,  nowever,  this  part  ctf 
the  work  was  performed  in  the  loom ;  tor  they 
had  the  art  of  weaving  robes  with  sleeves  all  of 
one  piece :  of  this  kind  was  the  coat  which  ouf 
Saviour  wore  during  his  abode  with  men.  The 
loose  dresses  of  these  countries,  when  the  arm  ia 
lifted  up,  exposes  its  whole  length :  to  this  cii 
cumstance  the  Prophet  Isaiah  refers :  "  To  whoa 
is  the  arm  of  the  J  ^ord  revealed  1"  that  is,  unco- 
vered :  who  observes  that  he  is  about  to  exot 
the  arm  of  his  power  1 

4.  The  chosen  people  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  clothes  of  any  materials  or  form  thef 
chose;  they  were  mrbidden  by  their  law  to 
wear  a  garment  of  woollen  and  linen.    This 
law  did  not  prevent  them  from  we^ruog  many 
diflerent  substances  together,    but'  only  theai 
two ;  nor  did  the  prohibition   extend  to  the 
wool  of  camels  ana  goats,  (for  the  hair  of 
these  animals  they  caUed  by  the  same  name,) 
but  only  to  that  of  sheep.    It  was  lawful  for 
any  man  who  saw  an  Israelite  dressed  in  soch 
a  garment  to  fall  u^n  him  and  put  him  to 
death.     In  the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  tkis 
was  principally  intended  as  a  preservative  ficom 
idolatry;  tor  the   Heathen   priests   of  thoas 
times  wore  such  mixed  garments  of  wooDea 
and  linen,  in  the  superstitious  hope,  it  was 
imagined,  of  having  the  beneficial  influence  of 
some  lucky  conjunction  of  the  planets  or  itm 
to  brin^  down  a  blessing  upon  their  sheep  and 
their  £lx.    The  secona  restraint  referred  to 
the  sexes,  of  which  one  was  not  to  wear  tha 
dress  appropriated  to  the  other.    This  practice 
is  said  to  oe  an  abomination  to  the  Lord; 
which  plainly  intimates  that  the  law  refers  to 
some  idolatrous  custom,  of  which  Moses  and 
the  prophets  always  spoke  in  terms  of  ths 
utmost    id)horrence.     itothing    indeed,    waa 
more   common   among  the  fieaihen,  in  the 
worship  of  some  of  their  false  deities,  than  tot 
the  males  to  assist  in  women's  clothes,  and  tha 
females  in  the  dress  appropriated  to  moi;  ia 
the  worship  of  Venus,  m  particular,  the  woaiea 
appeared  before  her  in  armour,  and  the  men  in 
woinen's  apparel ;  and  thus  the  words  literallv 
run  in  the  original  Scriptures,  "  Women  aboil 
not  put  on  tte  armour  of  a  man^  nor  a  mao 
the  stole  of  a  woman."    Maimonides  says  ha 
found  this  precept  in  an  old  magical  ooekt 
"  That  men  ought  to  stand  befi>re  uie  star  of 
Venus  in  the  flowered  garments  of  women,  and 
women  to  put  on  the  armour  of  men  befiuie  the 
star  of  Mars."    But  whatever  there  may  be  io 
these  observations,  it  is  certain  that,  n  thera 
were  no  distinction  of  sexes  made  by  their 
habits,  there  would  be  dan^  of  involriac 
mankind  in  all  manner  of  lioentiousnoss  tm 
impurity. 
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^  The  Ancient  Jews  very  tekloin  wore  any 
toftfing  upon  the  head,  except  ulrhen  they 
were  in  mourning,  or  worshipping  in  the  tem- 
^  or  in  the  aynago^e.  To  pray  with  the 
Bead  covered,  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  higher 
mark  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  heaven,  as 
it  indicated  the  conscious  unworthiness  of 
the  suppliant  to  lift  up  his  eyes  in  the  divine 
presence.  To  guard  themselves  from  the 
v'vad  or  the  storm,  or  from  the  still  more  fatal 
stn^  of  the  sun-beam,  to  which  the  general 
eottom  of  walking  bare  headed  particularly  ex- 
posed them,  they  wrapped  their  heads  in  their 
muitles,  or  upper  varments.  But  during  their 
bag  cajitivity  in  Babylon,  the  Jews  began  to 
vesr  turbans,  in  compliance  with  the  customs 
of  their  conquerors;  for  Daniel  informs  us, 
that  l^s  three  friends  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
fomace  with  their  hats,  or,  as  the  term  should 
be  rendered,  their  turbans.  It  is  not,  how- 
erer,  improbable,  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
eoBtuued  to  follow  their  ancient  custom ;  and 
that  the  compliance  prevailed  only  among 
those  Jews  who  were  connected  with  the 
Babvlonish  court;  for  many  ages  after  that, 
ve&nd  Antiochus  Epiphanes  introducing  the 
habits  and  fashions  of  the  Grecians  amonf  the 
Jevs;  and  as  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
relates,  he  brought  the  cmef  young  men  under 
ius  subjection,  and  made  them  wear  a  hat,  or 
mrban.  Their  legs  were  generally  bare;  and 
ihey  never  wore  any  thing  upon  the  feet,  but 
soles  fastened  in  diferent  ways,  according  to 
4e  taste  or  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

HAD  AD,  son  of  the  kins  of  East  Eklom, 
wu  carried  into  Egypt  by  his  father's  serv- 
wrta,  when  Joab,  general  of  David's  troops, 
sttiipated  the  mal^  of  Edom.  Hadad  was 
then  a  chikL  The  king  of  Egypt  gave  him  a 
boose,  lands,  and  every  necessary  subsistence, 
ud  married  him  to  the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  his 
<IDeen.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  named  G^nu- 
bath,  whom  dueen  Tahpenes  educated  in  Pha- 
raoh's house  with  the  kui^'s  children.  Hadad 
being  informed  that  David  was  dead,  and  that 
J?*b  was  killed,  desired  leave  to  return  into 
Ibs  own  country.  Pharaoh  wished  to  detain 
him,  but  at  last  permitted  his  return  to  Edom. 
Here  he  began  to  raise  disturbances  against 
Solomon ;  but  the  Scripture  does  not  mention 
poticulars.  Josephus  says,  that  Hadad  did 
not  recura  to  Edom  till  long  after  the  death 
of  David,  when  SolomoiiSi  affairs  began  to 
wdinc,  by  reason  of  his  impieties.  He  also 
TOTves,  that,  not  being  able  to  engage  the 
Momites  to  revolt,  because  of  the  strong  gar- 
ntons  which  Solomon  had  placed  there,  Haaad 
got  together  such  people  as  were  wiUing,  and 
yried  them  to  Razon,then  in  rebellion  against 
Hadadeier,  king  of  S)rria.  Razon  received 
™ad  with  joy,  and  assisted  him  in  conquer- 
^fPMt  of  Syria,  where  he  reigned,  and  from 
wtejoc  he  insulted  Solomon's  territories. 

HAGAR.  After  ten  years'  residence  in  the 
jwd  of  Canaan,  Abram.  by  the  persuasion  of 
ho  wife,  who  hsd  been  barren  heretofbre,  and 
Bov  despaired  of  bearing  children  hersdf 
™n  she  was  seventy-five  years  old,  took,  as 
*  Kee^d  wife,  or  concubine,  her  handmaid, 


Hagar,  an  Egyptian.  When  Hagar  oonaalre^i 
she  d^ised  ner  mistress,  who  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  Abram  giving  her  up  to  his  wife'* 
discretion:  so  that  she  fled  toward  Egypt 
from  the  face  of  her  mistress,  but  was  stopped 
in  her  flight  by  the  angel  of  tiie  Lord,  who 
foretold  that  she  should  bear  a  son  callea  Ish^ 
mael,  because  the  ZiOrd  heard  her  aflliction, 
and  that  his  race  should  be  numerous,  warlike, 
and  unconquered ;  a  prediction,  as  seen  under 
the  article  Arabia^  remarkably  fulfilled  to  the 
present  day.  Abram  was  eighty-six  years  old 
when  Hagar  bare  IshmaeL  W  hen  Isaac  waa 
weaned,  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Haear,  who  waa 
now  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  offended  Sarah 
by  some  mockery  or  ill  treatment  of  Isaac  | 
the  original  word  signifies  elsewhere,  "to 
skirmijsh,"  or  "  fight "  2  Samuel  ii,  14 ;  and 
St.  Paul  represents  Ishmael  as  "persecuting" 
him.  Gal.  iv,  29.  Sarah  therefore  complained 
to  Abraham,  and  said,  "  Cast  out  this  bond- 
woman and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son  Isaac 
And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's 
sight,  because  of  his  son  Ishmael^"  but  Grod 
approved  of  Sarah's  advice,  and  agam  excluded 
Ishmael  from  the  special  covenant  of  grace: 
"  For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called :  never- 
theless, the  son  of  the  bond-woman  will  I 
make  a  nation  also,  because  he  is  thy  seed." 
Grod  renewed  this  promise  also  to  Hagary 
during  her  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersneba.  when  she  despaired  of  support: 
'^  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad.  and  hold  him  in  thine 
hands,  for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 
And  Uod  was  with  the  lad,  and  ne  grew,  and 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  bec^mne 
an  archer.  And  his  mother  took  him  a  wifia 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.''  See  Abraham  and 
Isbmabl. 

We  do  not  know  when  Hagar  died.  ^  The 
rabbins  say  she  was  Pharaoh's  daughter: 
but  Chrysostom  asserts  that  she  was  one  of 
those  slaves  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham. 
Gen.  xii,  16.  The  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  and 
many  of  the  Jews,  believe  Hagar  and  Keturab 
to  be  the  same  person ;  but  this  is  not  credi- 
ble. Philo  thinks  that  Hagar  embraced  Abra* 
ham's  religion,  which  is  very  probable.  The 
Mussulmans  and  Arabians,  who  are  descended 
from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  speak  mightily 
in  her  commendation.  They  caJu  her  in  enu- 
nency.  Mother  Hagar,  and  maintain  that  she 
was  Abraham's  lawful  wife;  the  mother  of 
Ishmael,  his  eldest  son ;  who,  as  such,  possess- 
ed Arabia,  which  very  much  exceeds,  say  they, 
both  in  extent  and  ricnes,  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  was  given  to  his  younger  son  Isaac 

HAGAIuINES,  the  descendanu  of  Ish- 
mael :  called  also  Ishmaelites  and  Saracens,  or 
Arabians,  from  their  country.  Their  name, 
Saracens,  is  not  derived,  as  some  have  thought, 
from  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  but  from  the  He» 
brew  sarakf  which  signifies  "to  rob"  or  "to 
steal  ^"  because  they  mostly  carry  on  the  trade 
of  thieving :  or  fh)m  Sahara,  the  desert ;  Sara- 
cens, inhabitants  of  the  desert.  But  some 
writers  think  Hagarene  imports  stmth^  ooa* 
formably  to  the  Arabic ;  hence  Hagar,  that  i% 
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die  southern  woman;  and  Mount  Sinai  is 
cafied  Hagar,  that  is,  the  southern  mountain, 
Gal.  iv^  25.  But  there  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  particular  tribe  who  bore  this  name  more 
exclusively,  as  the  Hagarenes  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  Scripture  distinct  fhun  the  Ish- 
maelites,  Psalm  Ixjcxiii,  6;  1  Chron.  v,  19. 

HAGGAI  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  return- 
ed with  Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem  in  conse- 
quence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus;  and  it  is  bdieved 
that  he  was  bom  durme  the  captiyity,  and 
that  he  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  His  pro- 
phecy consists  of  four  distinct  revelations,  all 
whicQ  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  B.  C.  530.  The  prophet  re- 
proves the  pc^l^  foi'  their  delay  in  ouilding 
the  temple  of  Gnod,  and  rq>re8ents  the  unfruit- 
ftil  seasons  which  they  had  experienced  as  a 
divine  punishment  for  this  neglect.  He  ex- 
horts them  to  proceed  in  the  important  work ; 
and  by  waj  of  encouragement  predicts,  that 
the  ^lory  of  the  second  temple,  however  ini^ 
rior  m  external  magnificence,  shall  exceed  that 
of  the  first ;  which  was  accomplished  by  its 
being  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind.  He  farther  urges  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temnle  by  promises  of  divine 
favour,  and  under  tne  type  of  Zerubbabel  he  is 
supposed  by  some  to  roretel  the  great  revolu- 
tions which  shall  precede  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  The  style  of  Haggai  is  in  general 
plain  and  simple ;  but  in  some  passages  it  rises 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  sublimity. 

HAIR.  The  eastern  females  wear  their  hair, 
which  the  prophet  emphatically  calls  the  **  in- 
strument of  their  tnride,"  very  long,  and  divided 
into  a  ^reat  nuraDer  of  tresses.  In  Barbary, 
the  ladies  all  afifect  to  hav«  their  hair  hang 
down  to  the  ground,  which,  after  they  have 
collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait 
with  ribands.  Where  nature  has  been  less 
liberal  in  its  ornaments,  the  defisct  is  supplied 
by  art,  and  foreign  is  procured  to  be  inter- 
woven with  the  natural  hair.  The  Apostle's 
remark  on  this  subject  corresponds  entirely 
with  the  custom  of  the  east,  as  well  as  with 
the  original  desien  of  the  Creator:  "  Does  not 
even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  1  But 
if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to 
her;  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  coTering," 
1  Cor.  xi,  14.  The  men  in  the  east,  Chardin 
observes,  are  shaved ;  the  women  nourish  their 
hair  with  great  fondness,  which  they  len£:then 
by  tresses,  and  tufts  of  silk  down  to  the  neels. 
But  among  the  Hebrews  the  men  did  not  ahave 
their  heads;  they  wore  their  natural  hair, 
though  not  long;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
were,  at  a  very  remote  period,  initiated  in  the 
art  of  cherishing  and  beautifying  the  hair  with 
frag[rant  ointments.  The  head  of  Aaron  was 
anointed  with  a  precious  oil,  compounded  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary ;  and  in  proof  that 
they  had  already  adopted  the  practice,  the  con- 
gregation were  prolubited,  under  pain  of  being 
cut  off,  to  make  any  other  like  it,  after  the 
composition  of  it,  Exod.  xxx,  32,  33.  The 
xnyal  Psalmist  ahudes  to  the  same  custom  in 
the  twenty-third  Psalm :  "  Thou  anointest  my 


head  with  oil."  We  may  infer  ftMH  tae  dme> 
tion  of  Solomon,  that  the  custom  had  at  Uiut 
become  general  in  his  time :  '*  Let  thy  gannenle 
be  always  white,  and  let  thy  head  lack  no  oint- 
ment," Kcdes.  ix,  8.  After  the  hair  is  plaited 
and  perftmied,  the  eastern  ladies  proofed  io 
dress  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the  lock  into 
which  they  collect  it,  a  triangular  piece  of 
linen,  adorned  with  various  fi^ires  in  lmdl^ 
woik.  This,  among  persons  of  better  fashioB, 
is  covered  with  a  sarmak^  as  they  call  it,  vhi<l 
is  made  in  Oie  same  triangular  shape,  of  thin 
flexible  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  carefiillyeut 
through,  and  engraven  in  imitation  of  lace, 
and  might  therefore  answer  to  ts^nern,  the 
moonlike  ornament  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
in  his  description  of  the  toilette  of  a  Jevisb 
lady,  Isaiah  iii,  16.  Cuttingoff  the  hair vas 
a  Sign  of  mourning,  Jer.  vii,  99 ;  but  sometinei 
in  mourning  they  suffered  it  to  grow  lon^.  In 
ordinary  sorrows  they  neglected  their  hair; 
and  in  violent  paroxysms  they  plucked  itofi'vitk 
their  hands. 

John  Baptist  was  clothed  in  a  garment  made 
of  camel'a  hair,  not  with  a  camel's  skin,  a 
painters  and  sculptors  represent  him,  but  with 
coarse  camlet  made  of  camel's  hair.  The  coat 
of  the  camel  in  some  places  yields  very  fine 
silk,  of  which  are  made  stufis  of  very  great 
price;  but  in  general  this  animal's  hair  it  hard, 
and  scarcely  fit  for  any  but  coaive  habits,  and 
a  kind  of  hair  cloth.  Some  are  of  opinieo 
that  camlet  derives  its  name  ttom  the  cand, 
being  originally  composed  of  the  wool  and  hair 
of  camels;  but  at  present  there  is  no  csmel'i 
hair  in  the  eomnosition  of  it,  as  it  is  eommonlf 
woven  and  solo  among  us. 

HAM,  or  CHAM,  en,  son  of  I^eah,  and 
brother  to  8hem  and  Japheth,  is  believed  to 
have  been  Noah's  youngest  son.  Ham,  sayi 
Dr.  Hales,  signifies  6«ini/,  or  6lack^  and  thii 
name  was  peculiarly  significant  of  the  regions 
allotted  to  nis  family.  To  the  Cushiies,  or 
children  of  his  eldest  son,  Cush,  were  allotKd 
the  hot  southern  regions  of  Asia,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Susiana  or  Cfausii- 
tan,  Arabia,  &c ;  to  the  sons  of  Canaan,  Pa* 
lestine  and  Syria;  to  the  sons  of  Misrain, 
Egypt  and  Libya,  in  Africa.  The  Hamites,  in 
general,  like  tne  Canaanites  of  old,  were  a 
sea^faring  race,  and  sooner  arrived  at  civiliza- 
tion and  the  luxuries  of  life  than  their  simpler 
pastoral  and  agricultural  brethren  of  the  oukt 
two  familiea.  The  first  great  empires  of  A»> 
Syria  and  £^gypt  were  founded  by  them;  and 
the  republics  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Carthage, 
were  early  distinguished  for  their  commerce: 
but  they  sooner  also  fell  to  decay ;  and  EgypCi 
which  was  one  of  the  first,  became  the  last  and 
"basest  of  the  kin^mns,"  Eaek.  zxix,  15;  asd 
has  been  successively  in  subjection  to  the 
Shemites,  and  Japhetnites;  as  have  also  the 
settlements  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Hamiiee. 
See  Canaan. 

HAMAN,  son  of  Hammedaiha,  the  Ams- 
lekite,  of  the  race  of  Agag;  or,  aeoording  ta 
other  copies,  son  of  Hamadinth  the  Bu^ean  or 
Grogean,  that  is,  c^  the  race  of  Gog;  or  it  mat 
be  read,  Haman  the  son  of  Haauidaih,  whkk 
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BmvL  wm  Bt^na  or  Bi^goM,  wniMh,  that 
iiy  ofka  to  tbe  kioff  of  Persia.  We  have  no 
proof  oT  Baman'a  being  an  Amalekite;  but 
tsiher  iii,  1,  reads  of  the  race  of  Agag.  In 
tile  apocryphal  Greek,  Esther  ix,  24,  anid  the 
Latin,  Esther  xri,  10,  he  la  called  a  Maoedo- 
oiu,  tmimt  et  genU  Mactdo,  King  Ahaau&- 
lus,  hsTing  taken  iiim  into  faTour,  promoted 
'aim  above  all  the  prinoes  of  hia  court,  who 
bent  the  knee  to  nim  (probably  prostrated 
ibcmselTes  wholly  before  binii  aa  to  a  deity) 
when  he  enteredf  the  palace:  this  Mordecai 
the  Jew  declined,  for  which  slight,  Haman 
plotted  the  extirpation  of  the  wnole  Jewish 
natioa;  which  waa  providentially  prevented, 
fie  vas  hanged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  cuoits  high, 
which  he  hadpiepared  for  Mordecai  ^  hia  bouse 
vas  gifen  to  Ctueen  Esther;  and  hia  employ- 
iseau  to  MfMrdecai.  Hia  ten  aona  were  like- 
Tue  executed.  See  EaniEa. 
HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a 

g^rince  of  the  aame  name,  IjfifAg  npoo  the 
nuites,  Joahua  xiii.  5 ;  Judgea  iii,  a ;  ¥  Kings 
xir,35;  a  Chron.  tii,  a  Theking  of  Haniath 
oltifaiied  a  good  understanding  with  David, 
3  Sam.  viii,  0.  This  city  waa  taken  by  the 
kin^  of  Judab,  and  aAerward  retaken  bv  tbe 
Sfnans,  and  recovered  from  them  by  Jeroboam 
t^Secoad,3KiD^xiv,28. 

HAND  aometimes  denotes  the  vengeance 
of  God :  "  Tbe  hand  of  ihe  Lord  was  heavy 

rn  them  of  Aahdod/*  after  tkey  had  taken 
aik,  1  Samuel  v,  €,  7.  •  To  poor  water  on 
•B7  one's  haada,  signifies  to  serve  him,  fi  Kings 
iii)  11.    To  waah  ooe'a  hands,  denotes  inno- 
nice:  Pilate  washed  his  hands  to  denote  his 
bei&i  Innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  Matthew 
mil,  84.    To  Idas  one'a  hand,  ia  an  act  of 
•iontion,  1  Kings  xiz,  IS.    "  If  I  beheU  the 
na  vhen  it  afainra,  and  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
BT  band,"  Job  zzzi,  87.    To  fiU  one's  hands, 
■  totake  poHesaion  of  the  priesthood,  to  per^ 
^  the  fimetiona  of  that  oiioe ;  becauae  in 
^  ceremony,  those' parts  of  ths  victim  which 
*ve  10  he  offinred,  were  put  into  the  hand  of 
^  Dewly  eceated  priest,  Judges  xvii,  5,  19 ; 
IKin^  xiii,  33.     To  lean  upon  any  one's 
jjjnd.  IS  a  mark  of  fimiliarity  and  superiority. 
The  idng  of  Israel  bad  a  confidant  on  whom 
^s  kuied,  3  Kinga  vu,  17.    The  king  of 
^jnh  leaned  on  the  mnd  or  arm  of  Naaroan 
'i»»  he  went  op  to  tbe  temnto  of  Rimmon, 
( Kin^  T,  18L    To  lift  op  one^s  hand,  ia  a  way 
*f  taking  an  oath  which  has  been  in  useamong 
lU  nations.    To  ^ve  one's  hand,  signifies  to 
P*Dt  peace,  to  swear  friendship,  to  promise 
^  lecnrity,  to  make  oUianoe,  3  Kings,  x,  lb. 
^Jews  say,  they  were  obliged  to  ffive  the 
■end  to  the  Bgjrptiano  and  Assyrians,  Uiat  Ih&f 
*iS^proeura  bcead,  3  Mace,  xiii,  29;  that  is, 
^  corrender  to  them,  to  submit.    To  stretch 
*■  one's  hand,  signifies  to  chastise,  to  exer- 
«  tcrerity  or  jssiiee,  Exek.  xxv.  7.     God 
-HiTeted  his  people  with  a  high  hana,  and  arm 
2^<^  ont;  by  psrfbrmin^  many  wondars, 
^  iaflictiag   many   ehaatisements,   on  the 
°f?1>tisna    To  stntch  out  ona's  hand,  soma- 
^  deaoics  meiey :  "  I  have  spread  mtt  my 
^"><ls."  tatnMed,  «*  all  tto  day  iMito  awM- 
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lious  ptopln,*'  Isaiah  Ixv,  2.    Hand  is  also  fre- 

aoently  taken  for  the  power  and  impression  of 
le  Holy  Spirit  felt  by  a  prophet :  '^The  hand 
of  the  £ora  was  on  Elijah,'^  1  Kings  xviii,  46. 
It  is  said  that  God  gave  his  law  by  the  hand 
of  Moaea,  that  he  apoke  by  the  hand  of  pro- 
phets, dec  *,  that  is,  by  their  means,  by  them,  &.c. 
The  right  hand  denotes  power,  strength.  The 
Scripture  generally  imputes  to  God's  rierht 
hana  all  the  effiecta  of  his  omnipotence:  "  Toy 
right  hand,  O  Lord,  bath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy,"  Exodus  xv,  6.  The  Son  of  God  is 
often  rc|areaented  as  siuing  at  the  right  hand 
of  hia  hsavenly  Father:  "  The  Lord  said  to  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  at  ray  right  hand,"  Psalm  ex,  1 , 
thou  hast  done  thy  work  upon  eart^-,  ..uw  take 
possession  of  that  sovereign  kingdr  /i  and  glory 
which  bv  right  bebngeth  unto  Uj^t  \  do  thou 
rule  with  authority  and  honour,  as  thou  art 
Mediator.  The  right  hand  commonly  denotes 
tbe  south,  as  ths  left  does  the  norths  lor  the 
Hebrews  speak  of  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
im  respect  of  themselves,  having  their  faces 
turned  to  the  eaat,  their  backs  to  the  west, 
their  right  hands  to  the  south,  and  their  left 
to  the  north.  For  exom^e :  "  Doth  not  David 
hide  himself  with  us  in  strong  holds,  in  Uie 
woods,  in  the  hill  of  Haehilah,  which  ia  on 
the  aouth  of  Jeshiaaon  1"  in  Hebrew,  "  on  the 
rigki  hand  of  Jeshimon."  The  accoaer^wns 
commonly  at  the  right  hand  of  the  accuaed  : 
"  Let  Satan  sUnd  at  his  right  hand,"  Psalm 
cix,  6.  And  in  Zech.  iii,  1,  Satan  waa  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  high  priest  Joshua,  to  accuse 
hmn.  Often,  in  a  contrary  sense,  to  be  at 
one's  right  hand  signifies  to  defend,  to  protect, 
to  support  him  :  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me ;  beoanse  he  is  at  my  rieht  hand,  1 
shall  not  be  moved."  Psalm  xvi,  6.  To  turn 
from  the  law  of  Goa,  neither  to  the  right  hand* 
iMNr  to  the  left,  is  a  frequent  Scripture  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  we  must 
not  depart  from  it  at  all.  Our  Saviour,  in 
Matt,  vi,  3,  to  ahow  with  what  privacy  we 
ahould  do  good  worka,  says  that  oar  left  hand 
ahoold  not  know  what  our  right  hand  doea. 
Above  all  things,  we  should  avoid  vanity  and) 
ostentation  in  all  the  good  we  undertake  to  do, 
and  ahcmld  not  think  that  thereby  we  merit 
any  thing.  Laying  on  hands,  or  imposition! 
of  hands,  is  understood  in  different  ways  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  often 
taken  for  ordination  and  consecration  of  priests 
and  ministers^  as  well  among  the  Jews  as 
Christians,  Num.  viii,  10;  Acts  vi,6;  ziil,  3; 
1  Tim.  iv,  14.  It  is  sometimes  also  made  use 
of  to  signify  the  establishment  of  judges  and 
magistrates,  on  whom  it  waa  uaual  to  lay 
haiMs  when  they  were  entrusted  "with  these 
employments.  Thus  when  Moses  constituted 
Joshua  his  sueeessor,  God  appointed  him  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  him,  Numbers  xxvii,  18. 
Jaoob  laid  his  hands  on  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  when  he  cfave  them  his  last  blessing,  Gkn. 
xlviii,  14.  The  high  priest  stretehed  out  his 
hands  to  the  people,  as  often  as  he  recited  the 
solemn  fi>rm  of  olcssins:,  Lev.  ix,  33  The 
Israelites,  who  presented  sin  ofTerings  at  the 
tabemnde.  oonfeaaed  their  sins  wfiils  they  *  '^ 
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Uieir  bands  Txpon  them,  Lev.  i,  4.  Thie  teati*  | 
fiid  that  th»  peraon  acknowledged  himself 
worthy  of  death,  tliat  he  laid  his  sins  upon 
the  sacnfice,  that  he  trusted  in  Christ  for  the 
expiation  of  his  sins,  and  that  he  devoted  him- 
self to  God.  Witnesses  laid  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  accused  person,  as  it  were  to 
signify  that  they  charged  upon  him  the  guilt 
of  his  blood,  and  freed  themselves  from  it,  Deut, 
xiii,  9 :  xvii^  7.  Our  Saviour  laid  his  hands 
upon  tne  children  that  were  presented  to  him, 
and  blessed  them,  Mark  x,  16.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  conferred  on  those  who  were  bap- 
tized by  the  la^ng  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles,  Acts  viii,  17 ;  zix,  6. 

HANNAH.    See  Samuel. 

HARAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  bro- 
ther to  Abraham  and  Nabwr.  He  was  the 
father  of  Lot,  Mtlcah)  and  Isoah,  Gen.  xi,  26, 
Ac    Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah. 

2.  Haran,  otherwise  called  Charran,  in 
Mesopotamia,  a  city  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  place  to  which  Abraham  removed 
first,  after  he  kft  Ur,  Gen.  xi,  31,  32,  and 
where  Terah  was  buried.  Thither  it  was  like- 
wise that  Jacob  repaired  to  Laban,  when  he 
fled  from  Esau,  Qen,  xxvii,  43;  xxviii,  10. 
&c.  Haran  was  situated  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Mesopotamia  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  running  into  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  says,  thf^  Haran,  which  is  still  so  called, 
or  rather  Horran,  is  now  peopled  by  a  few  ia- 
tmilies  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  have  been  led 
thither  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  from 
several  small  streams*    It  is  situated  in  36°  St9^ 

•  north  latitude,  and  39°  5'  east  longitude ;  in  a 

•  flat  and  sandy  plain.    Some  think  that  it  was 
built  by  Terah,  or  by  Haran,  his  eldest  son. 

HARE,  nariK,  Arabic  amefr.  Lev.  xi,  6 ; 
Deut.  xiv,  7.  This  name  is  derived,  as  Bo- 
ebart  and  others  suppose,  from  mK,  to  crojf^ 
and  SM,  tke  produce  of  the  ground  ;  these  ani- 
mals being  remarkable  for  devouring  young 
plants  and  herbage.  Thia  animal  resembles 
the  rabbit,  but  is  larger,  and  somewhat  longer 
•in  poportion  to  its  thickness.  The  hare  in 
vSyria,  says  Dr.  Rusael,  ia  distinguiahed  into 
two  species,  differing  considerably  in  point  of 
size.  The  largest  is  the  Turkman  hare,  and 
chiefly  haunts  the  plains ;  the  other  is  the 
common  ham  of  the  desert  r  both  are  abundant. 
The  difiicuUy  as  to  this  animal  is,  that  Moses 
«ays  the  arnadeih  chews  the  cud,  which  our 
hares  do  not :  but  Aristotle  takes  notice  of  Che 
same  circumstance,  and  aflirma  that  the  atrac- 
ture  of  ita  stomach  is  aimilar  to  that  of  rumi- 
nating animals.  The  animal  here  mentioned 
may  then  be  a  variety  of  the  species. 

HAROSHETH  OP  THE  GENTILES,  a 
oity  supposed  to  be  situated  near  Hazor,  in 
tlie  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  called  afterward 
■Upper  Galilee,  or  GaKlee  of  the  G^entSIea,  for 
the  same  reason  that  this  plade  probably  ob- 
tained that  title,  namely,  from  being  less 
inhabited  by  Jews^  and  being  near  the  gr^t 
resorts  of  the  Gentiles,  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This 
hi  said  to  have  been  the  rasidenoe  of  Sisera, 
the  general , of  the  armiea  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Oonaan  who  reigned  at  Hacor. 


HARP,  a  string  musical  inatiuroeot.  Tbe 
Hebrew  word  ktnaor^  which  la  transliuad 
"  harp"  in  our  English  veraion,  very  probably 
denoted  all  stringed  instruments.  By  dot 
Hebrew,  the  harp  was  called  the  fUasoMi 
harp  \  and  it  was  employed  by  them,  not  only 
in  their  devotions,  but  also  at  their  eutexiaiA- 
menta  and  pleasures.  It  ia  probable,  thai  tbe 
harp  was  nearly  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest 
instrument  of  music.  David  danced  when  he 
played  on  the  harp  ;  the  Invites  did  the  sama 
Hence  it  appeara,  that  it  woa  light  and  porta- 
ble, and  that  ita  aisw  was  reatricted  wiLhia 
limita  which  admitted  of  that  aervice,  and  of 
that  manner  of  uaing  it. 

HART,  Vhi,  Deut.  xii.  16 ;  xiv,  5 ;  Psalai 
xUi,  1 ;  laaiah  xxxv,  6,  the  ata»,  or  male  deer. 
'Dt.  Shaw  conaiders  ita  name  la  Hdbrew  as  e 
generic  word  including  all  the  apeciea  of  the 
deer  kind  ;  whether  ttey  are  diatingulshed  by 
round  horns,  aa  the  stag ;  or  by  flat  ones,  u 
the  fallow  deer ;  or  by  the  smallness  of  the 
branclMBs,  aa  the  roe.  Mr.  Good  obacrres  tb«t 
the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  the  antelope^ 
were  held,  and  atill  continue  to  be,  in  the 
highest  eatimation  in  all  the  eastern  countriei^ 
for  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  their  eyes,  the 
delicate  elegance  of  their  form,  or  their  graoe- 
ful  agility  of  action.  The  names  of  theie 
animds  were  perpetually  applied,  therefore,  Ja 
peraons,  whether  male  or  nmale,  who  weie 
aupposed  to  be  possessed  of  any  of  their  (^ 
spective  qualitiaa.  In  2  Sam.  i,  19,  Sanl  ii 
denominated  "the  roe  of  larael ;"  and  in  tfae 
eighteenth  versa  of  the  enauin?  chapter,  «e 
are  told  that "  Aaahel  waa  aa  lirht  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe:"  a phraaeology perfectly  synonymoMi 
with  the  epithet  amflrfooUd^  which  Hodmi 
haa  ao  frequently  bestowed  upon  his  hoa 
Achilles.  Thus  again :  "  Her  princes  are  lite 
harts  which  find  no  pasture;  they  aie  fled  I 
without  strength  before  their  pucauera,"  Lam. 
i,  6.  "  The  Lord  Jehovah  ia  my  streangth ;  he 
will  make  my  feet  like  hinda'  foet;  he  ^nD 
cause  me  to  tread  again  on  my  own  hills," 
Hab.  iii,  19.    See  Hind. 

HARVEST.  Three  montha  intervened  be* 
tween  the  aeed  time  and  the  firat  reaping,  aad 
a  month  between  this  and  the  full  harrcH 
Barley  ia  in  fuU  ear  all  over  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  about  the  mid- 
die  of  the  same  month,  it  begins  to  toio 
yellow,  particularly  in  the  southern  districts ; 
being  as  forward  near  Jericho  in  the  latter 
end  of  March,  as  it  is  in  the  plains  of  Aoea 
fortnight  afterward.  The  reaping  coniinoa 
till  the  middle  of  Sivan,  or  till  about  the  eon 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  which,  as  the 
time  of  wheat  harvest,  finiahea  thia  pait  of 
the  husbandman's  labonra. 

S.  The  reapera  in  Paleadne  and  Syria  stake 
uaeof  the  aiowle  in  cutting  down  their  crtnSr 
and,  according  to  the  preaent  coatom  ia  t^ 
country,  **  fill  their  hand"  with  the  com,  an 
those  who  bind  up  the  aheavea,  their  **  boeoO) 
Paalm  cxxix,  7  j  Ruth  ii,  5.  When  the  oap 
ia  thin  and  abort,  which  ia  jgpenarally  the  cay 
in  light  aoila,  and  with  tbaiT  impenhct  ean- 
iFtttton,  it  ia  not  feapad  witk  tha  aiekla^  bat 
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iMud  op  bf  the  root  wtfh  the  haad.  By 
Uiis  mode  of  reaping,  they  leave  the  most 
fhiitfol  fields  as  naked  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
noTn  on  them ;  and  as  no  hay  is  made  in 
UK  east,  this  is  done,  that  they  may  not  lose 
toy  of  the  straw,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
nutenance  of  their  cattle.  The  practice  of 
ptadnng  ttp  with  the  hand  is  perhaps  relhrred 
ft)  in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  to  which 
Rference  has  already  been  made:  "Let  them 
be  as  the  grass  upon  the  house  tops,  whieh 
viihereth  &n  it  ^weth  up;  wherewith  the 
mover  fitleth  not  his  hand,  nor  be  that  bind- 
eih  sheaves  his  bosom."  The  tops  of  the 
houses  in  Judea  are  flat,  and,  beinff  covered 
vhh  plaster  of  terrace,  are  firoquenuy  grown 
erer  with  grass.  As  it  is  but  small  and  weak, 
uid  from  its  elevation  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
iii^  son,  it  is  soon  withered.  A  more  beauti- 
fiilaiul  striking  figure,  to  display  the  weak  and 
franeseent  condiuon  of  wicked  men,  cannot 
easily  be  conceived. 

3.  The  reapers  go  to  the  field  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  return  home  betimes  in  the 
afternoon.  They  carry  provisions  idong  with 
<bem,  and  leathern  bottles,  or  dried  boule 
pirds,  filled  with  water.  They  are  followed 
oy  their  own  children,  or  by  others,  who  glean 
viih  much  success,  for  a  ^reai  quantity  of 
corn  is  scattered  in  the  reaping,  and  in  their 
masner  of  carrying  it.  The  greater  part  of 
these  circumstances  are  discernible  in  the 
Bumners  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  Ruth  had 
not  proposed  to  Naomi,  her  mother-in4aw,  to 
go  to  the  fidd,  and  glean  after  the  reapers; 
Aar  had  the  servant  of  Boaz,  to  whom  ahe  ap- 
plied iar  leave,  so  readily  gramed  her  request, 
tf  gieanittg  had  not  been  a  common  practice 
is  that  country.  When  'Boaz  inquired  who 
ibe  was,  his  overseer,  after  iuforminff  him, 
•haerres,  that  she  came  out  to  the  field  in  the 
nooung;  and  thed  the  reapers  left  the  field 
ariv  io  the  afternoon,  as  Dr.  Russel  states,  is 
^eei  from  this  circumstance,  that  Ruth  had 
Ume  to  beat  oat  her  gleanings  before  evening. 
1'b^  carried  water  and  provisions  with  them ; 
^  Boaz  invited  her  to  come  and  drink  of  the 
vater  winch  the  young  men  had  drawn;  and 
*t  meal-time,  to  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  her 
Bond  in  the  vinegar.  And  so  great  was  the 
UBpUcity  of  manners  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
w  in  those  times,  that  Boaz  nimself,  although 
apiinee  of  high  rank  in  Judah,  sat  down  to 
uimer  in  the  SeHd.  with  his  reapers,  and  helped 
Both  with  his  own  hand.  I^or  ought  we  to 
pwi  over  in  silence  the  mutual  salutation  of 
Boaz  and  his  reapers,  when  he  came  to  the 
w,  as  it  stxonsiy  marks  the  state  of  reli^ous 
"^g  in  Israd  at  the  time,  and  ftimishes 
soother  proof  of  the  artless,  the  hi^ppy,  and 
^aspecting  simplicitv^  which  characterized 
m  manners  of  tnat  highly  favoured  people. 

Aid,  behoUl,  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehm, 
*Bd  said  onto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with 

T*!'   And  they  answered  him.  The  Lord  bless 

S«,»lUthii,i 
i  It  appears  .from  the  beantaftil  history  of 

"«th,  that,  in  Palestine,  the  women  lent  their 

''■utuae  in  vfttine,  down  and  gathering  in 


the  hardest;  i>r  Boaa  commands  her  to  keep 
fhst  by  his  maidens.  The  women  in  Syria 
shared  also  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest ;  for 
Dr.  Russel  informs  us,  thanr  sang  the  xiraleeif 
or  song  of  thanks,  when  tne  passing  stranger 
accepted  their  present  of  a  handM  of  com, 
and  made  a  smtable  return.  It  was  another 
custom  among  the  Jews  to  set  a  eonfidentini 
servant  over  the  reapers,  to  see  that  they  ex»> 
ailed  their  work  properly,  that  they  hod 
suitable  provisions,  and  to  pay  them  their 
wages :  tne  Chaldees  call  him  nij  the  master, 
ruler,  or  governor  of  the  reapers.  Such  was 
the  person  who  directed  the  labours  of  the 
reapers  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  The  right  of  the 
poor  in  Israel  to  g;lean  after  the  reapers  was 
secured  by  a  positive  law,  couched  in  these 
words :  "  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 
comers  of  thy  land ;  neither  shak  thou  gathst 
the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt 
not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  every  grape  of  thy  vinevard:  tfaoo 
shalt  leave  them  to  the  poor  and  tne  strmnffer  i 
I  am  the  Lord  your  Gk)d,''  Lev.  xix,  9.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  wriiNs,  that,  akhou^ 
the  poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  gleaning, 
the  israelitish  proprietors  were  not  obliged  to 
admit  them  immediately  into  the  field,  as  soon 
as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  oom,  and 
hound  it  up  in  sheaves,  but  when  it  was  cor* 
ried  off:  they  might  ehoose,  also,  among  the 
poor,  whom  they  thought  most  aeoerviag,  or 
most  neoesutous.  Thase  opinions  reeenvis 
some  countenance  from  the  request  which 
Ruth  presented  to  the  servant  of  Boaz,  to  per* 
mit  her  to  glean  "  among  the  sheaves '"  and 
from  the  charge  of  Boaz  to  his  yoiwg  men, 
"  Let  her  glean  even  among  the  sheaves;^  a 
mode  of  speaking  which  seems  to  insinuate 
that  though  they  could  not  legally  hinder 
Ruth  firom  gleaning  in  the  field,  they  had  a 
right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  prohibit 
her  from  gleaning  among  the  sheaves,  or  im» 
mediately  after  the  reapers. 

HATEL  To  hate  is  not  always  to  be  ondeiv 
stood  rigorously,  but  frequently  signifies  merely 
a  less  degree  of  love.  "  If  a  man  have  two 
wives,  one  beloved  and  another  hated,"  Deut« 
xxi,  15;  that  ia,  less  beloved.  Our  Saviour 
says  that  he  who  would  follow  him  must  hale 
father  and  mother^  that  ia,  he  must  love  them 
less  than  Christ,  less  than  his  own  salvatioou 
and  not  prefer  them  to  Qed.  "  Jacob  have  I 
loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated;"  that  is,  have 
deprived  of  the  privilms  of  his  primo^niturf, 
through  his  own  pro&uty ;  and  visaed  him 
with  severe  judgment  on  account  of  his  sins. 

HAURAN.  The  tract  of  country  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  only  twice  in  Scripture, 
fisek.  xlvii,  16, 18.  It  was  probably  of  small 
extent  in  the  time  of  the  Jews ;  but  was  en* 
larged  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
calkd  Auranitis.  At  present  it  extends  firom 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Damascus  to  a 
little  below  Bozra,  including  the  rocky  4is^ot 
of  El  Ledja,  the  ancient  Tracbonitis,  and  the 
mountainous  one  of  the  Djebel  Haouran.  Withp 
in  its  limits  are  also  included*  beside  Tzacho' 
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BtUs,  Itunea  oi  Ittur,  nov  called  DJedovr,  and 
part  of  Batanaea  or  Bashan.  It  is^  represented 
vf  Borckhardt  as  a  rolcanic  region,  consist- 
ing of  a  porons  tufr,  pumice,  and  basalL  with 
the  remains  of  a  crater  on  the  Tel  Shoba,  on 
its  eastern  side.  It  produces,  however,  crops 
of  com,  and  has  many  patches  of  luxuriant 
herbage,  which  are  fiieC[ttented  in  the  summer 
by  the  Arab  tribes  lor  pasturage.  It  abounds, 
also,  with  many  interesting  remains  of  cities, 
scattered  over  its  surface,  with  Grecian  inscrip- 
tions. The  chief  of  these  are  Bozra,  Ezra, 
Medjel,  Shoba,  Shakka,  Souerda,  Kanouat, 
Hebran,  Zarle,  Oerman.  and  Aatyl ;  with 
Messema,  Berak,  and  Om  Eszeitoun,  in  the 
Ledia. 

UAVILAH,  the  son  of  Cush,  Genesis  x,  7. 
Therfe  must  have  been  other^  and  perhaps 
many,  Havilahs  beside  the  original  one,  a  part 
of  the  numerous  and  wide-spread  posterity  of 
Cush.  By  one  and  the  first  of  these,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  were  peopled ;  by  another,  the  country  of 
Colchis ;  and  by  another,  the  parts  about  the 
southern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  con- 
fines of  Judea,  the  country  afterward  inhabited 
by  the  Amelekites. 

HAWK,  p,  from  the  root  ma,  tc  ^y,  be- 
ekiuse  of  the  rapidity  and  length  of  flight  for 
which  this  bira  is  remarkable,  Lev.  xi,  16: 
Dent,  xtv,  15 ;  Job  xxxix,  96.  Naz  is  used 
generically  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  signify 
both  fhlcon  and  hawk ;  and  the  term  is  given 
in  both  these  senses  by  Meninski.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  real  meanin^^  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  and  that  it  imports  various 
species  of  the  falcon  family,  as  jer-falcon,  eos- 
hawk,  and  sparrow-hawk.  As  this-  is  a^  bird 
of  prey,  cruel  in  its  temper,  and  gross  in  its 
mani^ers,  it  was  forbidden  as  fo^,  and  all 
others  of  its  kind,  in  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
€K«eks  consecrated  the  hawk  to  Apollo;  and 
among  the  Egyptians  no  animal  was  held  in 
ao  high  veneration  as  the  ibis  and  the  hawk. 
Most  of  the  species  of  hawk,  we  are  told, 
are  birds  of  passage.  The  hawk,  therefore,  is 
produced,  in  Job  xxxix,  26,  as  a  specimen  of 
that  astonishing  instinct  which  teaches  birds 
of  passage  to  know  their  times  and  seasons, 
when  to  migrate  out  of  one  country  into 
another  for  the  benefit  of  food,  or  a  warmer 
climate,  or  both.  The  common  translation 
does  not  give  the  full  force  of  the  passa^: 
**  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom  V*  The 
real  meaning  is,  ""Doth  she  know,  through 
thv  skill  or  wisdom,  the  precise  period  for 
taxing  flight,  or  migrating  and  stretching  her 
wings  toward  a  southern  or  warmer  climate  1" 
The  passage  is  well  rendered  by  Sandys  :— 

"  Doth  the  wild  hacgard  tower  into  the  sky, 
And  to  the  sonth  by  thy  direction  fly  V* 

Her  migration  is  not  conducted  by  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  man,  but  by  the  superintend- 
ing and  upholding  providence  of  the  only  wise 
God. 

HAY,  >"^n.  Tn  the  two  places  where  this 
word  occurs,  Prov.  xxvii,  S5,  and  Isaiah  xv, 
K,  our  translators  have  very  improperly  ren- 
dered it  "  hay."    But  in  those  countries  they 


made  no  hav ;  and  if  they  did,  it  appears  fro* 
inspection  that  hay  could  hardly  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  either  of  those  texts.  Tk 
author  of  **  Fragments,"  in  continuation  of 
Calmet,  has  the  following  remarks:  ''There 
is  a  gn>8S  impropriety  in  our  version  of  Pror. 
xxvii,  25:  '  The  nay  appeareth,  and  the  lender 
grass  showeth  itself,  and  the  herbs  of  the 
mountains  are  gathered.'  Now,  certainly,  if  tlie 
tender  grass  is  but  just  beginning  to  sliow  itsdf, 
the  hay,  which  is  grass  cut  and  dried  after  h 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  ou^ht  by  no  means  to 
be  associated  with  it.  still  less  ought  it  to  be 
placed  before  it.  Ana  this  leads  me  to  obserrc, 
that  none  of  the  dictionaries  which  I  haie 
seen  seem  to  me  to  give  the  accurate  import 
of  the  word,  which,  i  apprehend,  means  the 
Jirst  shoots,  the  rising ,  budding^  spires  of  grass. 
So,  in  the  present  passage,  "^nn  n^j,  '  the  terider 
shoots  of  the  grass  rise  up ;  and  the  buddings 
of  grass,'  grass  in  its  early  state,  as  is  the  pecu- 
liar import  of  >w«,  *  appear;  and  the  tufts  of 
grass,'  proceeding  from  the  same  root, '  colU|:i 
Uiem selves  together,  and,  by  their  onion,  jjegin 
to  clothe  the  mountain  tops  with  a  plea&in' 
verdure.*  '*  Surely,  the  beautiful  progress  oi 
yegetation,  as  described  in  this  passage,  must 
appear  too  poetical  to  be  lost ;  out  what  muA 
it  be  to  an  eastern  beholder !  to  one  who  bod 
lately  witnessed  all  surrounding  sterility,  a 
grassless  waste ! 

HAZAEL.  E3isha  coming  to  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  Benhadad,  the  reigning 
monarch,  being  then  indis^scd,  sent  Haz&eT, 
who  was  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  wan 
upon  the  prophet,  and  consult  him  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  disorder,  2  Kings  viii,  7-13.  The 
prophet  told  Haza<^l  that  certainly  his  master 
might  recover,  because  his  complaint  was  noi 
mortal ;  yet  he  was  very  well  assured  that  he 
would  not  recover;  and,  looking  hira  stead- 
fastly in  the  face,  EHisha  burst  into  tears.  Sar- 
prised  at  this  conduct,  Hazael  inquired  the  cause. 
"Because  I  know,"  said  the  prophet,  "the 
evil  that  thou  wilt  do  to  the  children  of  israd* 
their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and 
their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword, 
and  wilt  dash  their  infants  against  the  stones, 
and  rip  up  their  women  with  child."  Haracl 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  ihis'.gTeat  thing  1"  Bisha 
merely  answered,  "  The  Lord  hath  showed  mc 
that  thou  shall  be  king  over  Syria,"  2  Kings 
viii,  7-13.  On  his  return  home,  Hazael  con- 
cealed from  his  master  Benhadad  the  prophet's 
answer,  and  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  re- 
covery :  but  on  the  following  day,  he  took 
effectual  means  to'  prevent  it,  by  stifling  ihe 
king  with  a  thick  cloth  dipped  with  water; 
and,  as  Benhadad  had  no  son,  and  Hazael  was 
a  man  much  esteemed  in  the  army,  l^<^*'Jf 
without  difficuhy,  declared  his  successor,  A.Al- 
3120.  Hazael  soon  inflicted  upon  Israel  all  the 
cruelties  which  Elisha  had  foretold.  For  whOJ 
Jehu  broke  up  the  siege  of  Ramolh-Gileod 
and  came  with  his  army  to  Samaria,  Harao 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  fall  np«o 
his  territories  beyond  Jordan,  destroying  uJ 
the  land  ofGUead,  Gad,  Reuben,  andManasseh, 
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fton  Aieer  to  Bashan,  9  Ktn^  «,  38.  S(mm 
yetn  passed  afler  this,  belbre  Hazael  under- 
took any  thing  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
it  being  remote  from  Damascus;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  A.  M. 
3lS,  he  besieged  the  city  of  Gath.  and,  having 
taken  it,  marcned  against  Jerosalem,  2  Kinss 
ui,  17, 18.  But  Joash,  conscious  of  his  inte- 
rioriiy,  bribed  him  at  the  price  of  all  the  money 
he  coald  raise,  to  evacuate  Judea,  with  which 
he  for  the  moment  complied :  yet,  in  the  fol- 
Ipving  year,  the  army  of  Hazael  returned, 
entered  the  territories  of  Judah,  and  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  slew  all  the  princes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  sent  a  valuable  booty  to  their  royal 
matter,  2  Kings  xiii,  2*3;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  23, 

HEAD.  This  word  has  several  significa- 
tion^ beside  its  natural  one,  which  denotes 
the  head  of  a  man.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  Scripture  for  the  whole  man :  "  Blessings  are 
iqwn  the  head  of  thejust,"  Prov.  x,  6  j  that  is, 
i^n  their  persons.  Grod  says  of  the  wicked,  "  I 
vill  recompense  their  way  upon  their  head," 
Eiek.  ix,  10,  It  signifies  a  chief  or  capital 
city:  "  The  head  of  ^ria  is  Damascus,"  Isaiah 
vii,  8.  It  denotes  a  chief  or  principal  mem- 
ber in  society :  "  The  Lord  will  cut  off  from 
Israel  head  and  tail.  The  ancient  and  honour- 
able, he  is  the  head,"  Isaiah  ix,  14,  15.  "  The 
Med  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,"  Qen.  iii,  15 ;  that  is,  Christ  Jesus, 
dke  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  shall  overthrow 
Ihc  power,"  policy,  and  works  of  the  devil.  The 
river  in  paradise  was  divided  into  four  heads 
or  branches.  In  times  of  grief,  the  mourners 
covered  their  heads:  they  cut  and  pludced  off 
their  hair.  Amos,  speaking  of  unhappy  times, 
lays,  "  I  will  bring  baldness  upon  every  head," 
Amos  viii,  10.  &  protiperity,  they  anointed 
their  heads  with  sweet  oils:  "Let  thy  head 
lack  no"  perfumed  "ointment,"  Eccles.  ix,  8. 
To  shake  the  head  at  any  one,  expresses  con- 
tempt: "The  virgin,  the  dauffhter  of  Zion, 
iiath  despised  thee,  and  laughed  thee  to  scorn; 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her 
bead  at  thee,"  Isaiah  xxxvii,  22. 

Head  is  taken  for  one  that  hath  rule  and 
preeminence  over  others.  Thus  God  is  the 
Bead  of  Christ ;  as  Mediator,  from  him  he  de- 
rives all  his  dignity  and  authority.  Christ  is 
the  only  spirituia]  head  of  the  church,  both  in 
respect  of  eminence  and  influence;  he  cora- 
numicates  life,  motion,  and  strength  to  every 
bdiever.  AJao  the  husband  is  the  head  of  his 
wifis,  because  by  God's  ordinance  he  is  to  rule 
over  her,  Geo,  lii,  16 ;  also  in  regard  to  pre- 
emmence  of  sex,  1  Peter  iii,  7,  ana  excellency 
of  knowledge,  1  Cor.  xiv,  35.  The  Apostle 
mentions  tKis  subordination  of  persons  in 
1  Cor.  li,  3 :  "  But  I  would  have  you  know, 
Out  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and  the 
bead  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  head 
of  Christ  is  God."  "The  atone  which  the 
builders  rejected  was  made  the  head  of  the 
comet,"  Psalm  cxviii,  22.  It  was  the  first  in 
Iba  angle,  whether  it  were  disposed  at  the  top 
•f  that  angle  to  adorn  and  crown  it,  or  at  the 
worn  to  support  it.  This,  in  the  New  Testa- 
'     '  it  applied  to  Christ,  who  is  the  strength 


and  beauty  of  the  church,  to  unite  the  several 
parts  of  it,  namely,  both  Jews  and  Gentilas 
together. 

HEAR,  HEARING.  This  word  is  used  in 
several  senses  in  Scripture.  In  its  obvious  and 
literal  acc^tation,  it  denotes  the  exercise  of 
that  bodily  sense  of  which  the  ear  is  the  organ  { 
and  as  hearing  is  a  sense  by  which  instruction 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  ex- 
cited to  attention  and  to  obedience,  so  the 
ideas  of  attention  and  obedience  are  also 
grafted  on  the  expression  or  sense  of  hearing. 
Uod  is  said,  speaking  afler  the  manner  of 
men,  to  hear  prayer,  that  is,  to  attend  to  it, 
and  comply  with  the  requests  it  contcuns: 
"  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard," 
hath  attended  to,  hath  complied  with,  "  the 
voice  of  my  supplication,"  Psalm  cxvi,  1. 
On  the  contrary,  Uod  is  said  not  to  hear,  that 
is,  not  to  eomply  with,  the  requests  of  sinners, 
John  ix,  31.  Men  ore  said  to  hear,  when  they 
attend  to,  or  comply  with,  the  request  of  each 
other,  or  when  tney  obey  the  commands  of 
God  :  "  He  who  is  of  God  heareth,"  obeyeth, 
practiseth,  "God*s  words,"  John  viii,  ^7. 
"  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,"  and  show  their 
attention  to  it,  by  following  me,  John  x,  S7. 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  ye  him," 
Matt,  xvii,  5.  This  seems  to  be  an  aUusion 
to  Deut.  xviii,  15,  18,  19:  "The  Lord  shall 
raise  up  unto  you  a  prophet;  him  shall  ye 
hear;"  which  is  abo  expressly  applied  In 
Acts  iii,  22.  The  other  senses  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  word  "  hear,"  seem  to  rise 
from  the  preceding,  and  may  be  re&ned  to 
the  same  ideas. 

HEART.  The  Hebrews  regarded  the  hean 
as  the  source  of  wit,  understanding,  love, 
courage,  grief,  and  pleasure.  Hence  are  de- 
rived many  modes  of  expression.  "  An  honest 
and  good  heart,"  Luke  viii,  15,  is  a  heart 
studious  of  holiness,  being  prepared  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  receive  the  word  with  due 
affections,  dispositions,  and  resolutions.  We 
read  of  a  broKen  heart,  a  clean  heart,  an  evO 
heart,  a  liberal  heart.  To  "  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers,"  Mai.  iv,  6,  sig- 
nifies to  cause  them  to  be  ^perfectly  reconcileo, 
and  that  they  should  be  of  th«  same  mind. 
To  want  heart,  sometimes  denotes  to  want 
understanding  and  prudence:  "Ephraim  is 
like  a  silly  dove,  without  heart,"  Hosea  vii,  11. 
"  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart,'^  Luke  xxiv,  25; 
that  is,  ignorant,  and  without  understanding. 
"  This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  lest  they 
should  imderstand  with  their  heart,''  Matt, 
xiii.  15;  their  heart  is  become  incapable  <^ 
unoerstanding  spiritual  things;  they  resist  the 
light,  and  are  proof  against  all  impreesioDS  of 
truth.  "  The  prophets  prophesy  put  of  their 
own  heart,"  Eeekiel  xiii,  2 ;  that  is,  according 
to  their  own  imagination,  without  any  warrant 
from  God. 

The  heart  is  said  to  be  dilated  by  Joy,  con- 
tracted by  sadness,  broken  by  sorrow,  to  gro^r 
fat,  and  be  hardened  by  prosperity.  The  heait 
melts  under  discouragement  forsakes  one  un- 
der terror,  is  desolate  in  afllictioi^  and  flueto- 
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Itling  in  doubt.  To  speak  to  any  one's  heart 
IS  to  comfort  him,  to  say  pleating  and  affect- 
ing things  to  him.  The  neart  expresses  also 
the  middle  part  of  any  thing:  **  Tyre  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas/'  Ezekiel  xxrii,  4 ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas.  **  We  will  not  fear  thoueh 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  heart  (middle) 
of  the  sea,"  Psalm  xlvi,  2. 

The  heart  of  man  is  naturally  depraved  and 
inclined  to  evil,  Jer.  xrii,  9.  A  divine  power 
is  requisite  for  its  renovation,  John  iii,  l^ll. 
When  thus  renewed,  the  effects  will  be  seen 
in  the  temper,  conversation,  and  conduct  at 
lar^.  Hardness  of  heart  is  that  state  in  which 
a  smner  is  inclined  to,  and  actually  goes  on 
in^ebellion  against  Ood. 

HEATH,  -.r-ip,  Jer.  xvii,  6 :  xlviii,  6.  «  He 
shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert.  He  shall 
not  see  when  good  cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit 
the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  a  salt 
land."  The  L.XX  and  Vulgate  render  ww, 
''the  tamarisk;"  and  this  is  strengthened  by 
the  affinity  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  tree 
with  the  Turkish  fljrarr.  Taylor  and  Park- 
hurst  render  it  *'  a  blasted  tree  stripped  of  its 
foliage."  If  it  be  a  particular  tree,  the  tama- 
risk IS  as  likely  as  any.  Celsius  tninks  it  to 
be  the  juniper ;  but  from  the  mention  of  it  as 
growing  in  a  salt  land,  in  parched  places,  the 
author  of  "Scripture  Illustrated"  is  disposed 
to  seek  it  among  the  licktnSj  n  species  of  plants 
which  are  the  last  production  of  vegetation 
under  the  frozen  zone,  and  under  the  glowing 
heat  of  equatorial  deserts;  so  that  it  seems 
best  qualified  to  endure  parched  places,  and  a 
salt  land.  Hasselquist  mentions  several  kinds 
seen  by  him  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  In 
Jer.  xlviii,  6,  the  original  word  is  lyi'^y,  which 
the  Septuagint  translators  have  read  "n-^p.  for 
they  render  it  8vos  ^y^tof,  vrild  ass;  ana,  as 
this  seems  best  to  agree  with  the  flight  re- 
commended in  the  passage,  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
See  WtU)  Ass. 

HEIAVEN,  the  place  of  the  more  immediate 
residence  of  the  Most  High,  Gen.  xiv,  19.  The 
Jews  enumerated  three  heavens :  the  first  was 
the  region  of  the  air,  where  the  birds  fly,  and 
which  are  therefore  called  "  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven'," Job  XXXV,  II.  It  is  in  this  sense  also 
that  we  read  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  the  wind  of  heaven.  The 
second  is  that  part  of  space  in  which  are  fixed 
the  heavenly  luminaries,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  which  Moses  was  instructed  to  call 
"the  firmament  or  expanse  of  heaven,"  Qtn. 
i,  8.  The  third  heaven  is  the  seat  of  €N>d  and 
of  the  holy  angels;  the  place  into  which 
Christ  ascended  after  his  resurrection,  and 
into  which  St.  Paul  was  caaght  up,  though  it 
is  not  like  the  other  heavens  perceptible  to 
mortal  view. 

2.  It  is  an  opinion  not  destitute  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle, 
in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  by  a  visible  symbol, 
termed  "  the  cloud  of  glory,"  was  intended  to 
be  a  type  of  heaven.  In  the  holiest  place  of 
the  tabernacle,  "the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  or 
▼isible  emblem  of  his  presence,  rested  between 
the  cherubims;  by  the  figures  of  which,  the 


angelic  host  sunounding  the  tfarane  of  God  m 
heaven  was  typified ;  and  as  that  holiest  pazt 
of  the  tabemaele  was,  fay  a  tluck  vail,  con- 
cealed ttom  the  sight  of  those  who  inquated 
it  for  the  pmposee  of  worship,  so  heaven,  the 
habitation  of  Qod,  is,  by  the  Tail  of  flesh,  hid- 
den from  mortal  eyes.  Admitting  the  whole 
tabernacle,  therefore,  in  which  the  wonhia 
of  Qod  was  performed  according  to  a  litim 
of  divine  appointment,  to  be  a  representation 
of  the  universe,  we  are  taught  by  it  this  bean* 
tiful  lesson,  that  the  whc3e  universe  is  the 
temple  of  God;  but  that  in  this  vast  temple 
there  is  *'  a  most  holy  place,"  where  the  Deity 
resides  and  manifests  nis  presenoe  to  the  an- 
gelic hosts  and  redeemed  company  who  sur- 
ronnd  him.  This  view  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  clear  and  ttniform  testimony  of 
Scripture;  and  it  is  an  interesting  circam^ 
stance,  that  heaven,  as  represented  by  "  the 
holiest  of  all,"  is  heaven  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  eye  of  Christian  faith,  the  place  where  our 
Lord  ministers  as  priest,  to  which  believen 
now  come  in  spirit,  and  where  they  are  ga- 
thered together  in  the  disembodied  state. 
Thus,  for  instance,  St.  Paul  tdls  the  believing 
Hebrews,  "Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zioo, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  Grod,  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumendile  com- 
pany of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written," 
or  are  enrolled,  "  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  tM  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  <^ 
Abel,"  Heb.  xii,  93-S4.  Here  we  are  presented 
with  the  antitype  of  almost  every  leading  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In- 
stead of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  have  heaven; 
for  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  we  have  the  hea- 
venly, the  city  of  the  living  God ;  in  place  of 
the  congregation  of  Israel  after  the  flesh,  we 
have  the  general  assembly  and  cfanrch  of  ths 
first-bom,  that  is,  all  true  believers  '*  made 
perfect;"  for  just  men  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  old  dispensation,  we  have  just  men 
made  perfect  in  evangelical  knowledge  and 
holiness;  instead  of  Moses,  the  mediator  (^ 
the  old  covenant,  we  have  Jesus  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  blood  of  «aushtered  animals, 
which  was  sprinkled  upon  tne  Israelites,  the 
tabemade,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary, 
to  make  a  typical  atonement,  we  have  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; 
that  blood  which  doth  not,  like  the  blood  of 
Abel,  call  for  vengeance  but  for  merey,  which 
hath  made  peace  between  heaven  and  earth, 
effe^ad  the  true  and  complete  atoneroeat  lot 
sin,  and  which  therefore  comnranicates  peaca 
to  the  conscience  of  every  sinner  thai  believH 
the  €k>spel.  « 

3.  Among  the  numerous  refinements  of 
modem  times,  that  is  one  of  the  most  ivmaik* 
able  which  goes  to  deny  the  locality  of  heavrtfc. 
"  It  is  a  state,"  say  many,  "  not  a  place."  B^ 
if  that  be  the  case,  the  very  langnage  of  ths 


8n|plaR»»  in  Rgtnl  to  thit  point,  ia  ciJ^iilatod 
to  makad  as.  Far  Umt  God  reaidea  in  a  par> 
tieoltf  part  of  the  nmvana,  whem  be  laakea 
hif  premoe  known  to  his  intelUgent  oioatuns 
by;  same  traawccndcnt,  YiaiUo  gkty,  is  an 
opinion  that  has  piaTailed  among  Jaws  and 
Ciizisuana,  Greeki  and  Bomana,  yea,  in  every 
Datum,  eivilised  or  aava^,  and  in  eyery  an ; 
aad,  since  it  ia  oonfiimra  by  rereUtion,  ^y 
ahoold  it  be  doubledl  Into  thia  moat  holy 
place,  the  habitatioa  of  the  Deity,  Jeaua,  after 
as  rcsanection.  ascended;  and  there, jNreaenl- 
iafhts  craeified  body  before  the  nuoiiiestation 
of  the  divine  pieaenoe,  whiah  ia  called  "  the 
throne  of  the  Majeaty  in  the  beayena,"  ha 
ofisred  onto  Gkid  toe  aacrifice  of  hunaelf,  and 
Bade  atonement  for  the  aina  of  hia  people. 
There  he  ia  sat  down  upon  hia  throne,  crowned 
vhh  glory  and  honour,  aa  king'  upon  hia  holy 
Ul  of  2ian,  and  continually  officiatea  aa  our 
^R«t  High  Prieat,  Advocate,  and  Interoeaaor, 
vithin  the  vail  There  ia  hia  Fother'a  houae^ 
iato  which  he  is  gone  before,  to  pvepare  man- 
sbns  of  bliss  for  his  diKiplea ;  it  is  the  king- 
<bm  conferred  upon  him  aa  the  reward  of  jua 
ligbteouaneaB,  and  of  which  he  has  taken  poa» 
session  as  thttr  forerunner,  Acta  i,  11 :  Heb.  vi, 
19,30. 

4.  Some  of  the  ancients  imagined  that  the 
habitadon  of  good  men,  afler  tl^  raaurrection. 
vmld  be  the   sun;    grounding  thia  fanciful 
opinion  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Psalm 
nx,  4,  which  they  rendered,  with  the  LX  X  and 
Vol^ste, "  He  has  aet  hia  tabernacle  in  the  aun." 
OthoTB,  again,  have  thought  it  to  lie  bevond 
the  starry  firmament,  a  notion  leaa  improbable 
dban  the  former.    Mr.  Whiaton  auppoaea  the 
sir  to  be  the  manaion  of  the  bleaaed,  at  leaat 
far  the  present;  and  he  knaginea  that  Christ 
B  at  the  top    of  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
spirits   nearer  to  or  more  remote  from  him 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  moral  purity, 
ts  which  he  coneeivea  the  apocii&c  gravity  of 
Aeir  inaeparable  vehiclea  to  be  proportionable. 
Mr.  Hallet  has  endeavooved  to  prove  that  they 
vfii  dwell  upon  earth,  when  it  anall  be  reatored 
to  its  paradiaaical  state.      The  paaaagea  of 
Seripture,  however,  on  which  he  grouoSaa  hia 
li)rpothesia,  are  capable  of  another  and  yery 
wient   interpretation.     After  all.    we  may 
observe,  that  the  jilace  of  the  bleaaed  ia  a  quea- 
tioB  of  comparatively  little  importance ;  and 
vcmaj  cheerfully  expect  and  puraue  it,  though 
«e  cannot  answer  a  multitude  of  curioua  quea- 
tioiis,  relattng  to  various  ciroumatancea  that 
peitsin  to  it.     We  have  reaaon  to  believe  that 
uavea  will  be  a  aocial  atate,  and  that  its  hap- 
piness will,  in  some  measure,  ariae  from  mutual 
amununion  and  converse,  and  the  ezpiesaiona 
and  exereiaes  of  mutual  benevolence.    All  the 
^vs  presented  to  us  of  thia  eternal  residence 
sf  cDod  men  are  pure  and  noble;  and  form  a 
1$  oontraat  to  the  low  hi4>ea,  and  the 
gross  and  sensual  conceptions  of  a  future  atata^ 
vhich  diatingttiah  tne  Pagan  and  Mohamme- 
^a  Bvstema.    The  Chriatian  heaven  ma](be 
^tteribed  to  be  a  atate  of  eternal  c(»nmunion 
*tth  Qod,  and  consecration  to  hallowed  de- 
votional and  adire  aervicea;  from  which  will 


nault  an  naintamqited  incroMe  of  knowledga, 
holineaa,  and  ioy,  to  the  glorified  and  immor- 
taliaed  aaaembly  of  the  redeemed. 

HEBER,  or  EBER,  the  father  of  Peleg,  and 
the  aon  of  Salah,  who  waa  the  grandson  of 
Shem,  one  of  Noah*a  aona,  waa  bom  A.  M. 
1733:  B.  C.  2381.  From  him  aome  have  sup- 
posea  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  d!y 
rived  the  appellation  of  Hebrews.  But  others 
have  auggeated,  with  greater  probability,  that 
Abraham  and  hia  family  were  thus  called,  be- 
cauae  they  came  from  the  other  aide  of  tlie  £«• 

guratea  into  Canaan ;  Heber  signifying  in  the 
ebrew  language  one  that  passes,  or,  a  passage^ 
that  ia,  of  the  nver  Euphratea.  According  to 
thia  opinion,  Hebrew  signiiiea  much  the  same 
as  foreigner  among  ua,  or  one  that  cornea  (irom 
beyond  aea.  Sucn  were  Abraham  and  his 
family  among  the  Canaan itea ;  and  his  posteri- 
ty, learning  sSid  uaing  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, atUl  retained  the  appellation  originally  given 
them,  even  when  they  became  possessors  and 
aettl^  inhabitanta. 

3.  HsBEB  the  Kenite,  of  Jethro'a  family, 
husband  to  Jael,  who  lulled  Siaera,  Judgea  iv, 
17,  &e. 

HEBREW  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  an  ap- 
pellation  which  the  Apoatle  Paul  appliea  to 
nimself^  Phil,  iii,  5,  concerning  the  meaning  of 
which  there  haa  been  aome  difference  of  opinion. 
Godwin,  in  his  "Moaes  and  Aaron,"  under- 
standa  by  thia  expreaaion,  a  Hebrew  both  by 
father'a  and  mother'a  aide.  But  if  it  meant  no 
more  than  thia,  there  was  little  occaaion  for  the 
Apoatle^a  uaing  it  immediately  after  having  de- 
clared that  he  was  '*  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  and 
the  tribe  of  Bemamin,"  which,  on  Godwin*a 
supposition,  is  the  same  aa  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Heorewa;  for  the  Jewa  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  out  of  their  own  nation.  Beaide,  it  ia 
not  likely  that  St.  Paul  would  have  mentioned 
it  aa  a  diatinguiahing  privilege  and  honour, 
that  his  parents  were  not  proselytes.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrewa 
aignifiea  a  Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  lan- 
guage, which  many  of  Abraham'a  posterity,  in 
thoae  daya,  were  not;  or  one  of  the  Hebrew 
Jewa  who  performed  their  public  worship  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue;  for  such  were  reckoned 
more  honouroble  than  the  Jews  born  out  of 
Judea,  and  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue.    See 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE,  called  also  abso- 
lutely Hebrew,  is  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  which  all  the  oooks  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  written;  whence  it  is  also 
called  the  holy  or  sacred  language.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  in  the  family  of  Heber,  or 
Eber,  who,  as  it  is  alleged,  was  not  concerned 
in  the  building  of  Babel,  and,  consequently, 
did  not  share  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  actual  transgressors.  The  Jews,  in  gene- 
ral, have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Heorew 
waa  the  language  of  Heber's  family,  from  whom 
Abraham  sjirung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  haa 
been  maintained  that  Heber's  family,  in  ths 
fourth  generation  afler  the  dispersion,  lived  in 
Ghaldea,  where  Abraham  waa  bom.  Gen.  iL 
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9T,  ^,  ttftd  tlitA  there  is  no  rMMM  to  thitik 
tiM;y  used  a  different  language  from  tlieir 
neighbours  around  them.  It  appears,  mor&- 
OYer,  that  the  Chaldee.  and  not  the  Hebrew. 
Was  the  language  of  Abraham's  country,  and 
of  his  kindr^,  Gen.  xxiv,  4;  xxxi,4ft.  47;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Abraham's  native  iang;ua£;e 
was  Uhaldee,  and  that  the  Hebrew  Was  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites,  which  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  learned  by  traveUinc^  among 
them.  It  is  surprising  that  this  adoption  of  the 
Phenician  language  by  the  patriarchs  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  several  intelli^nt 
readers  ot  the  Bible.  Jacob  and  Laban,  K  is 
clear,  by  the  names  they  gave  to  the  cairn,  or 
memorial  of  stones,  spoke  two  different  dialects ; 
and  it  is  nearly  equally  evident,  that  the  Ian* 
gaa^e  of  Laban  was  tne  dialect  of  Ur  of  the 
Uhudees,  the  original  speech  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  As  the  patriarchs  disused  the  true  He- 
brew dialect,  it  is  manifest  that  they  had  con- 
formed to  the  speech  of  Canaan ;  *and  ihai  this 
conformity  was  complete,  is  proved  by  the  iden- 
tity between  all  the  remains  of  Canaanitish 
names.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remariced, 
that  the  Phenician  and  the  Chaldean  were  mere- 
ly different  dialects  of  the  same  primitive  lan- 
guage which  had  been  spoken  by  the  first  an- 
cestors of  mankind. 

2.  There  is  no  woric  in  all  antiquitr  written 
in  pure  Hebrew,  beside  the  books  or  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  even  some  parts  of  those  are 
in  Chaldee.  The  Hebrew  appears  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world ; 
at  least  it  is  so  with  regard  to  us,  who  know 
of  no  older.  Dr.  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion, 
tfiat  the  Hebrew  was  the  ori^nal  langua^; 
not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  unvanod 
language  of  our  first  parents,  but  that  it  was 
^e  general  language  of  men  at  the  dispersion  * 
and,  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and 
altered  from  the  first  speech  of  our  first  parents, 
it  was  the  original  of  all  the  languages,  or 
almost  aU  the  languages,  rather  dialects,  that 
have  since  arisen  in  the  world.  Arguments 
have  also  been  deduced  from  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  langua^  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  original  language, 
neither  improved  nor  debased  by  roreign 
idioms.  Tne  words  of  which  it  is  compoMd 
are  short,  and  admit  of  very  little  fiezion.  The 
names  or  places  are  descriptive  of  their  nature, 
situation,  accidental  circumstances,  &c.  The 
compounds  are  few,  and  inartiflcially  conjoin- 
ed: and  it  is  less  burdened  with  those  artificial 
afiixes  which  distinguish  other  cognate  dialects, 
such  as  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Arabian,  Pheni- 
cian. &c. 

Tne  period,  from  the  a^e  of  Moses  to  that 
of  David,  has  been  considered  the  eolden  age 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  declined  iti 
purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
or  Manasseh,  having  received  several  foreign 
Words,  particularly  Aramean,  from  the  com- 
mercial and  political  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
and  Israelites  with  the  Assyrians  and  Bab)rlon^ 
ians.  This  period  has  been  termed  the  silver 
Mge  of  the  Hebrew  langua^.  In  the  interval 
Mween  the  reign  of  Efezwiah  and  the  Baby- 


loiiiiAi  wptivlty,  tlM  parity  of  the  langowb 
was  neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  woiqi 
were  introduced  into  it,  that  this  period  has 
not  inaptly  been  designi^  its  iron  aee.  Dar^ 
ing  the  seventy  years*  captivity,  Uiongb  it 
d<Ms  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  entirely  lost 
their  native  tongue,  yet  it  underwent  so  coa- 
aiderable  a  change  from  thnr  adoption  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  the  countries  wbeie 
they  had  resid^,  Uiat  afterward,  6n  thor  r^ 
turn  from  exile,  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Cbid* 
dee  mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was,  that,  when  the  Scriptures  were 
read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret  them 
to  the  people  in  the  Chalcfean  language;  as, 
when  Ezra  the  scribe  brought  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses  before  the  congregation,  the  Lt- 
vites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  un- 
derstand the  law,  because  "  they  read  in  the 
book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  tne  read- 
ing," Kehem.  viii,  8.  Some  time  ailer  the  retain 
from  the  great  captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be 
spoken  altogether;  though  it  contizmed  to  be 
cultivated  and  studied  by  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites.  as  a  learned  lansuaffe,  that  they  migiit  be 
enabled  to  expound  tne  law  and  the  pr/oheti 
to  the  people,  who,  it  appears  from  t'  e  liew 
Testament,  were  well  acquainted  w'^h  their 
general  contents  and  tenor:  this  las'.  <ientioned 
period  has  been  called  the  leadei  age  of  the 
laniniage. 

The  present  Hebrew  characteiw,  or  letters, 
are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  of  a  sqoaie 
form;  but  the  antiquity  of  these  letters  is  a 

Elnt  that  has  been  most  severely  contested 
many  learned  men.  From  a  passage  in 
sebius's  Chronicle,  and  another  in  St. 
Jerom,  it  was  Infinrred  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  that 
Ezra,  when  he  reformed  the  Jewish  church, 
transcribed  the  ancient  characters  of  the  H^ 
brews  into  the  square  letters  of  the  Chaldeans; 
and  that  this  was  done  for  the  use  of  those 
Jews  who,  bein?  bom  during  tlie  captivity, 
knew  no  other  luphabet  than  that  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  had  been  educated. 
Consequently,  the  old  character,  which  we 
call  the  Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  TfaiB 
opinion  Scaliger  supported  by  passages  ftoA 
both  the  Tahnuds,  as  well  as  from  rabbinical 
writers,  in  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that 
such  characters  were  adopted  by  Ezra.  Bat 
the  most  decisive  confirmation  of  this  poioc  it 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins, 
which  were  struck  before  the  captivity,  ana 
even  previously  to  the  revoh  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  characters  engraven  on  all  of  them  are 
manif^tly  the  same  with  the  modern  Sama- 
ritan, though  with  some  trifling  variations  in 
their  forms,  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of 
time.         

HEBREWS,  sometimes  called  Israelite^ 
fifom  their  progenitor,  Jacob,  sumamed  Israel, 
and  in  modem  times  Jews,  as  the  descendant! 
of  Jodah,  the  name  of  this  leading  tribe  being 
given  to  all.    See  Jews. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  tbb.     Though  thj 

fenuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been  mspirtw 
oth  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  tXM  aauqaity 
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wewer  been  (|iiMlioned.     It  is  genenUlv 
alloTed  (hat  there  are  references  to  it,  slthou^ 
the  author  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  remaining 
works  of  Clement  of  Bome»  Igniitius,  Poly  carp, 
and  Juatin  Martyr ;  and  that  it  eontaina,  as 
was  first  noticed  by  Chrysoatom  and  Theodo- 
ret^  internal  eridence  of  havinc  been  Written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalein.  Heb.  viii, 
4;  ijc,  25;  x,  11,  37;  xiii,  10.    Jhe  earUest 
wriiex  now  extant  who  quotes  this  epistle  as 
the  work  of  Sl  Paul  is  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  ;  but,  as 
he  ascribes  it  ts  St.  Paul  repeatedly  and  with- 
out hesitation,  we  may  oondude  that  in  his 
ume  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  upon  the 
subject,  or,  at  least,  that  the  common  tradition 
of  the  church  aUributed  it  to  Sl  PauL    Cle- 
ment is  followed  bjr  Origen,  by  Dionysius  and 
Alexander,  both  bishops  of   Alexandria,  by 
Ambrose,    Athanaaius,    Hilary    of    Poitiers, 
JertKn,  Chxysostom,  and  Cyril,  all  of  whom 
consider  this  epistlo  as  written  by  St.  Paul ;  and 
ii  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  ancient  Syriac 
Tersion,  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  the 
eod  of  the  first  ccntory.    £usebius  says,  ^  Of 
Sl  Paul  there  are  fourteen  epistles  manifest 
and  well  known  ;  but  yet  there  are  some  who 
reject  that  to  the  Hebrews,  ureing  for  their 
ouiaion  that  it  is  contradicted  by  the  church 
Of  the  Romans,  as  not  being  St.  Paulas."    In 
Dr.   Lardner  we  find  the  following  remark: 
''It  is  erident  that  this  epistle  was  generally 
RceiTed  in  ancient  times  by  those  Christians 
vho  used  the  Greek  language,  and  lived  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.*'    And 
m  soother  place  he  savs, "  It  was  received  as 
4B  epistle  of  St.  Paul  oy  many  Liatin  writers 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries."    The 
earlier  Latin  writers    take  no  notice  of  this 
raistle,  except  TertulUan,  who  ascribes  it  to 
Banidbas.     It  appears,  indeed,   from  the  fol- 
bvlog  expression  of  Jerom,  tnat  this  epistle 
va»  not  generally  received  as  canonical  Scrip- 
ture by  the  Latin  church  in  his  time :  "  Liicet 
Mb  haiina  cansuetudo  inUr  canonicas  Scriotu- 
rv  non  recipituy    [Although  the  usage  of  the 
Latio  church  does  not  receive  it  among  the 
caoonjcal    Scriptures.]     The    same   thing    is 
mentioDed  in  other  parts  of  his  works.     But 
nany  individuals  of  the  Latin  church  acknow- 
'•^dgfd  it  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul,  as  Jerom 
^mself^  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Philaster ;  and 
^  penons  who  doubted  its  genuineness  were 
^hose  the  least  likely  to  have  been  acquainted 
vith  the  epistle  at  an  early  period,  from  the 
iwureof  its  contents  not  Iwing  so  interesting 
U}  tbe  Latin  churches,  which  consisted  almost 
tmirelj  of  Gentile  Christians,  i^orant,  proba- 
plf,  ot  the  Mosaic  law,  and  nolding  but  little 
JWercourse  with  Jews. 

3-  The  modems,  who,  upon  grounds  of  in- 
''"^  evidence^  contend  against  the  genuine- 
*tts  of  this  epistle,  rest  principally  upon  the 
tvo  following  arguments,  the  omission  of  the 
vhier]s  name,  and  the  superior  elegance  of  the 
ityle  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  indeed  cer- 
jjui  that  all  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  St. 
r«ul  begin  with  a  salutation  in  his  own  name, 
tod  that,  m  the  C^iatle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is 


ftpthing  of  that  kind:  but  this  omission 
scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  againsi 
positive  testimony.  St.  Paul  might  have  rea- 
sons for  departing,  upon^  this  occasion,  from 
his  usual  mode  or  salutation,  which  we  at  this 
distant  period  cannot  discover.  Some  have 
imaginea  that  he  omitted  his  name,  because  ha 
knew  that  it  would  not  have  much  weight  with 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  he  was  in 
general  obnoxious,  on  account  of  his  zeal  in 
converting  the  Gentiles,  and  in  maintaining 
that  the  ooservance  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  not 
essential  to  salvation:  it  is,  however,  clear, 
that  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed knew  firom  whom  it  came,  as  the  writer 
refers  to  some  acts  of  kindness  wliich  he  had 
received  firom  them,  and  also  expresses  a  hope 
of  seeing  them  soon,  Hebrews  x,  34 ;  xiii,  18, 
Id,  23.  As  to  the  other  argument,  it  must  be 
owned  thattliere  does  not  appear  to  be  such 
superiority  in  the  style  of  this  epistle,  as  should 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written 
by  St.  Paul  Those  who  have  thought  differ- 
ently have  mentioned  Barnabas,  Sl  Luke,  and 
Clement  as  authors  or  translators  of  this  epis- 
tle. The  opinion  of  Jerom  was,  that  the  sen* 
timents  are  the  Apostle's,  but  the  language  and 
composition  that  of  some  one  else,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  Apostle's  sense,  and,  as 
it  were,  reduced  into  commentaries  the  things 
spoken  by  his  master.  Dr.  Lardner  savs,  "  yiy 
conj^ture  is,  that  St.  Paul  dictated  tne  epistle 
in  Hebrew,  and  another,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  the  Greek  language^  immediately 
wrote  down  the  Apostle's  sentiments  in  lus 
own  elegant  Greek  ;  but  who  this  assistant  of 
the  Apostle  was,  is,  altogether  unknown."  But 
surely  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  like  those  of 
other  authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  pre- 
cise degree  of  merit ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful 
perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with 
greater  elegance  than  the  acknowledged  com- 
positions of  this  Apostle,  it  should  aUo  be 
remembered  that  the  apparent  design  and  con- 
tents of  this  epistle  suggest  the  idea  of  more 
studied  composition,  and  yet,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  w^hich  amounts  to  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  style :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
same  concise,  abrupt,  and  elliptical  mode  of 
expression,  and  it  contains  many  phrases  and 
sentiments  which  are  found  in  no  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, except  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  We  may 
farther  observe,  that  the  manner  in  whioi 
Timothy  is  mentioned  in  this  epistle  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  written  b)r  St.  Paul.  Com- 
pare Heb.  xiii.  S3,  with  3  Cor.  i,  1,  and  Col.  i,  L 
It  was  certainly  written  by  a  person  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  ana  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case 
of  St.  Paul,  but  of  no  other  person  to  whom  this 
epistle  has  been  attributed.  Upon  the  whole, 
both  the  external  and  internal  evidence  appear 
to  preponderate  so  greatly  in  favour  of  St. 
Paul's  being  the  author  of  this  epistle,  that  it 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  written  by  that 
Apostle. 

3.  "  They  of  Italy  salute  you,"  is  the  only 
expression  in  the  cj>iBtle  which  can  assist  oi 
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m  detennining  from  whence  it  was  wiitteii. 
The  Greek  words  are,  ol  iri  iHt  *Ir«Xf«f,  which 
should  haye  been  translated, "  Those  from  Italy 
salute  you  ;"  and  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  tnem  seems  to  be,  that  St.  Paul,  when  he 
wrote  this  epistle,  was  at  a  place  wnere  some 
Italian  converts  were.  This  inference  is  not 
incom])atible  with  the  common  opinion,  that 
this  epistle  was  written  from  Rome,  and  there- 
fore we  consider  it  as  written  from  that  ci^. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  toward  tne 
end  of  St.  Paul's  first  improisnment  at  Rome, 
mr  immediately  after  it,  because  the  Apostle 
expresses  an  intention  of  Tisiting"  the  Hebrews 
shortly ;  we  therefore  place  the  date  of  this 
epistle  in  the  yeaf  63. 

4.  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius^  and 
Jerom,  thought  that  this  epistle  was  origmally 
written  in  tne  Hebrew  language;  but  all  the 
other  ancient  fathers  who  hare  mentioned  this 
subject  speak  of  the  Greek  as  the  original 
work;  and  as  no  one  pretends  to  have  seen 
this  epistle  in  Hebrew,  as  there  are  no  internal 
marks  of  the  Greek  being  a  translation,  and  as 
we  know  that  the  Greek  language  was  at  this 
time  very  generally  understood  at  Jerusalem, 
we  may  accede  to  the  more  common  opinion, 
both  among  the  ancients  and  modems,  and 
consider  the  present  Greek  as  the  original  text. 
It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  those 
who  have  denied  either  the  genuineness  or  the 
originality  of  this  epistle  have  always  supposed 
it  to  have  been  written  or  translated  by  some 
fellow  labourer  or  assistant  of  St.  Paul,  end 
that  almost  everjr  one  admits  that  it  carries 
with  it  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  in- 
spired Apostle. 

5.  There  has  been  some  little  doubt  concern- 
mg  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed ;  but  by  far  the  most  general  and  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  to  those 
bhristians  of  Judea  who  had  been  converted 
to  the  Gospel  from  Judaism.  That  it  was 
written,  notwithstanding  its  eeneral  title,  to 
the  Christians  of  one  certain  ^ace  or  country, 
18  evident  from  the  following  passages :  "I 
beseech  you  the  rather  to  do  this,  that  I  may 
be  restored  to  you  the  sooner,"  Heb.  xiii,  19. 
"  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at 
liberty,  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  \  I  will 
see  you,"  Heb.  xiii,  23.  And  it  appears  from 
the  roll  owine  passa^  in  the  Acts,  "  When  the 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there 
arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,"  Acts  vi,  1,  that  certain  persons 
were  at  this  time  known  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
name  of  Hebrews.  They  seem  to  have  been 
native  Jews,  inhabitants  of  Judea,  the  language 
of  which  country  was  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
they  were  called  Hebrews,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  Jews  who,  residing  commonly  in  other 
countries,  although  they  occasionally  came  to 
Jerusalem,  used  the  Greek  language,  and  were 
therefore  called  Grecians. 

6.  The  general  design  of  this  epistle  was  to 
confirm  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Gkwpel,  which  they  might  be 
m  danger  of  deserting,  either  through  the  per- 
■oasion  or  persecution  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 


who  were  very  numerous  and  powerfoi  ii 
Judea.    We  may  naturally  suppose,  that  tht 
zealous  adherents  to  the  law  woiud  insist  u^ 
the  majesty  and  glory  which  attended  its  hrsi 
promulgation,  uj)on  tne  distinguished  charac- 
ter of  thehr  legislator,  Moses,  and  upon  ibe 
divine  authority  of  the    ancient  Scriptures  j 
and  they  might  likewise  urge  the  humiliation 
and  death  of  Christ  as  an  argtunent  against  ibft 
truth  of  his  religion.    To  ooviate  the  impret* 
sion  which  any  reasoning  of  this  sort  migU 
make  upon  the  converts  to  Christianity,  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  begins  with  declaring  w 
the  Hebrews,  that  the  same  God  who  had  for- 
merly, upon  a  variety  of  occasions,  spoken  to 
their  fatners  by  means  of  his  prophets,  had 
now  sent  his  only  Son  fbr  the  purpose  of  re* 
vealing  his  will;  he  then  describes,  in  most  ' 
sublime  language,  the  dignity  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  Heb.  i ;  and  thence  infers  the  duly  of 
obeying  his  commands,  the  divine  authority  of 
which  was  established  by  the  performance  o( 
miracles,  and  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
he  points  out  the  necessity  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion and  passion,  Heb.  ii ;  he  shows  the  supft- 
riority  of   Christ  to  Moses,   and    warns  the 
Hebrews  against  the  sin  of  unbelief,  Heb.  iii , 
he  exhorts  to  steadfastness  in  the  profession 
of  the  Gh)spel,  and  gires  an  animatec  descrip- 
tion of  Christ  as  our  hi^h  priest,  Heb.  iv-vii; 
he  shows  that  the  Leritical  priesthood  and  the 
old  covenant  were  abolished  by  the  priesthood 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  new  covenant,  Heb.  viii: 
he  points  out  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremonies  ana 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  Heb. 
ix,  X  ;  he  ftjlly  explains  the  nature,  merit,  and 
efi*ects  of  faith,  Heb.  xi ;  and  in  the  last  tvo 
chapters  he  gives  a  variety  of  exhortations  ond 
admonitions,  all  calculated  to  encourage  tbe 
Hebrews  to  bear  with  patience  and  constancT 
any  trials  to  which  they  might  be  exposed. 
He  concludes  with  the  valedictory  bcneaiciion 
usual  in  St.  PauVs  Epistles:  "Grace  be  with 
you  all.    Amen."    The  most  important  articl'^ 
of  our  faith  are  ejrplaincd,  and  the  most  mate 
rial  obiections  to  the  Gospel  are  answered  with 
great  force,  in  this  celeorated   episile.     The 
arguments  used  in  it,  as  bein?  addressed  to 
persons  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Jewish 
reli^on,  are  principally  taken  from  the  oocieiu 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  connection  between  former 
revelations  and  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ,  is  pointed 
out  in  the  most  perspicuous  and  satisfactor)' 
manner. 

7.  In  addition,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
Stuart,  an  American  critic,  has  published  an 
ample  investigation  of  several  of  the  points 
referred  to  in  •  the  above  remarks,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  .•— 

(1.)  As  to  the  place  in  which  the  persons 
lived  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed,  I  hare 
now  examined  all  the  objections  against  the 
opinion,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  w 
directed  to  Palestine,  which  I  have  met  vith, 
and  which  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  deserve  attention.  I  am  unable  to  percern 
that  ihey  are  very  weighty;  and  surrtTr  thqr 
come  quite  short  of  being  conchuaTe.    On  thi 


other  hand,  the  positiTe  proof,  I  ackaovledcei 

ia  only  of  a  cirenmitfwntial  nature,  and  fuls 
short  of  lbs  weight  which  direct  and  un«quiTO- 
cal  testimony  in  the  q>istle  itielf  would  po«« 
sess.  But  uniting  the  whole  of  it  tossthers 
eoasidering  the  intimate  knowled^  of  Jewieh 
riles,  the  strong  attachment  to  their  ritual,  and 
the  special  danger  of  defection  from  Chri»- 
tianity  in  consequence  of  it,  which  the  whole 
texture  of  the  epistle  necessajrily  supposes,  and 
combining  these  things  with  tlus  other  circum- 
stances Shore  discussed,  I  cannot  resist  the 
impression,  that  the  uniyersal  opinion  of  the 
•ncient  church  reelecting  the  persons  to  whom 
tills  epistle  was  addressed,  was  well  founded, 
being  built  upon  early  tradition  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  epistle;  and  that  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  modern  and 
reci»iit  critics,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  jusiify  us  in  relinquishing  the  belief  that 
Palestine  Christians  were  addressed  by  the 
^atle  to  the  Hebrews.  Thousands  of  facts, 
Kitaining  to  criticism  and  to  history,  are  be- 
Wed  and  treated  as  realities,  which  have  less 
support  than  the  opinion  that  has  now  been 
examined. 

(2.)  As  to  tlkB  author,  we  now  come  to  the 
rmk  of  this  investigation.    In  the  Egyptian 
Bud  f  astern  churches,  there  were,  it  is  proba- 
Us,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  some  who  had 
dcubis  whether  St.  Faul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
tbe  Hebrews ;  but  no  considerable  person  or 
party  is  definitely  known  to  us,   who  enter- 
Uined  these  doubts;  and  it  is  manifest,  from 
Oh|en  and  Eusebius,  that  there  was  not,  in 
that  quarter,  any  important  opposition  to  the 
ceseral  and  constam  tradition  of  the  church, 
urn  Paul  did  write  it.    Not  a  single  witness 
of  any  considerable  respectability  is  named, 
vho  has  given  his  voice,  in  this  part  of  the 
tWch,  for  the  negative  of  the  question  which 
ve  are  considering.    What  Jerom  avers,  a|>- 
pean  to  be  strictlv  true,  namely^  Ab  ecdesiia 
tneiUis  et  ab  ommwus  retrd  ecclesuuticis  Oraci 
itrmmis   xriptaribus,    quasi   Apostoli    PatUi 
t^ucipL    In  tJie  western  churches  a  diversity 
(^opinion  prevailed ;  ahhoufh  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  negative  testimony,  that  can  be  adduced, 
i*  DOi  great.    Yet  the  concessions  of  Jerom 
•Dd  Augustine  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact, 
l]iat  the  predominant  q>inion  of  the  western 
torches,  in  their  times,  was  in  the  negative. 
If  early  times,  we  have  seen  (hat  the  case  was 
<&£E£rent,  when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his 
epistle,  and  when  the  old  Latin  version  was 
nw|bt  into  circulation.     What  produced  a 
change  of  opinion  in  the  west   we  are  left  to 
ttojecture.     The  scanty  critical  and  literary 
''korIs  of  those  times  afford  us  no  means  for 
tiding  the  history  of  it.    But  this  is  far  from 
<ing  a  ain^lar  case.    Many  other  changes 
•a  the  opinions  of  the  churches  have  taken 
|w^i  vkich  we  are,  for  a  similar  reason,  as 
^  able  to  trace  with  any  certainty  or  satis- 
^^n.    Storr  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
"^zcion  occasioned  this  revolution,  when  he 
^0^  from  the  east  to  Rome,  and  brought  with 
^  a  collection  of  the  sacred  books,  in  which 
the  Epiftie  to  the  ^ebrews  was  omitted*    Bui 


il  it  Twy  improbable,  thatan  «ztnvag«nt  maiL 
eseommunieatCMd  by  the  Roman  chmch  itself 
should  have  produced  sueh  a  revolution  there 
in  sentiment  Othefs  hare  with  more  proba* 
bility,  attributed  it  to  the  zealous  disputes  at 
Rome  against  the  Moatanist  party,  whom  the 
^istle  to  the  Hebrews  was  supposed  partic<»* 
larly  to  favour.  The  Montanists  strenuously 
opposed  the  reception  again  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church  of  those  persons  who  had  so  lapsed 
as  to  make  defection  from  the  Christian  faith« 
The  passages  in  Heb.  vi,  4-^,  and  x,  9&-31,  at 
least  seem  strongly  to  favour  the  views  which 
their  maintained.  The  church  at  Rome  eai^ 
rWd  the  dispute  against  the  Monianisu  very 
high ;  and  Elmesti  and  many  other  critics  hava 
bMn  led  to  believe,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  ultimately  rejected  by  them,  becaust 
the  Blontanists  relied  on  it  as  their  main  suik 
port.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  oaimot  oe 
established  by  direct  historical  evidence.  But, 
in  the  absenee  of  all  testimony  in  respeet  to 
this  subject,  it  must  be  allowed  as  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  have^ 
in  this  wav,  become  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
church.  Many  such  instances  might  be  pro* 
duced  from  the  history  of  the  church.  The 
Ebionites,  the  Maniclieans,  the  Alogi,  and 
many  ancient  and  modem  sects^  have  rejected 
some  part  of  the  canon  of  Scnpture,  because 
it  stood  opposed  to  their  party  views.  The 
Apocalypse  was  rejected  by  many  of  the  ori- 
ental churches,  on  aceount  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Chiliasts,  who  made  so  much  use  of  it. 
And  who  does  not  know,  that  Luther  himself 
rejected  the  Epistle  of  James,  because  he 
viewed  it  as  thwarting  his  favourite  notions 
of  justification ;  yea,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
eive  it  the  appellation  of  episiola  slrammeat 
[an  epistle  of  straw.]  It  cannot  be  at  all  strange^ 
then,  that  the  Romish  church,  exceedingly  im* 
bittered  by  the  dispute  with  the  MontanistSj 
should  have  gradually  come  to  call  in  question 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle ;  because  it 
was  to  tlrair  adversaries  a  favourite  source  of 
appeal,  and  because,  unlike  St.  Paul's  othe.' 
^istles,  it  was  anonymous.  That  all.  even  of 
tne  Montanists,  however,  admitted  tne  apo»- 
tolic  oriein  of  our  epistle,  does  not  seem  to  be 
tme.  Tertullian,  who  took  a  very  active  part 
in  favour  of  this  sect,  had,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  doubts  of  such  sn  origin,  or  rather,  he 
ascribed  it  to  Barnabas.  But  whatever  mi^ 
have  been  the  cause  that  the  epistle  in  question 
was  pretty  generally  rejected  by  the  churches 
of  the  west,  Uie  fact  that  it  was  so  cannot  be 
reasonably  disputed.  A  majority  of  these 
churches,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth,  soem 
to  have  been  generally  opposed  to  receiving 
this  episUe  as  St  Paul's ;  aUbongh  there  were 
some  among  them  who  did  receive  iL  It  re- 
mains, then,  to  bahtnce  the  testimony  thus 
collected  together  and  compared.  The  early 
testimony  is,  of  course,  immeasurably  the  most 
important.  And  there  seems  to  me  sufficient 
evidence,  that  this  was  as  general  and  as  uni- 
form for  the  first  century  after  the  apostolio 
age  as  in  respect  to  many  other  books  of  tht 
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JNew  TMtameat;  and  more  so,  thwt  in  rtspeei 
to  Mvera].  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believei  thai 
Uw  weight  of  evidenee  fhmi  tradition  is  alto- 
gether preponderant  in  favour  of  the  opiaioti, 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  oar  epistle. 

(3.)  As  to  the  iaaguaf  e  in  which  the  epistle 
was  originall)r  written,  were  has  been  a  dif* 
ferenee  of  opinion  among  critics,  both  in  an- 
eient  and  modem  times.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria says  that  8t.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Hebrew  langtia^,  and  that  St.  Luke 
eareftilly  translated  it  into  Greek.  Eusebius 
in  the  same  manner  says,  that  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Hebrews  in  his  vernacular  language, 
and  Uiat,  aocordins  to  resort,  either  hSke  or 
Clement  translated  it.  So  Jerom,  also,  scrip- 
ser^  ^  SAraus  Hebrais  BAraici;  [as  a 
Hebrew  he  had  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  He- 
brew ;]  and  then  he  odds  that  this  epistle  was 
translated  into  Greek,  so  that  the  colouring  of 
the  style  was  made  diverse,  in  this  way, 
fiom  that  of  St.  Paul's.  Of  the  sane  opinion, 
in  respect  to  this,  was  Clement,  of  Alexandria ; 
and  Origen,  as  we  have  seen  above,  supposes 
that  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  q>istle  were 
St.  Paul's,  while  the  diction  or  costume  of  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  person  who  wrote 
down  the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle.  By  the 
Hebrew  language,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt, 
that  these  fathers  meant  the  Jerusalem  dialect, 
wliich  was  spoken  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
and  not  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  had  long 
eeased  to  be  a  vernacular  language.  It  is 
quite  plain  also,  that  these  fathers  were  led  to 
the  conelusion,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  originally  written  in  the  dialect  of  Pales- 
tine, from  their  belief,  so  universal  in  ancient 
times,  of  its  having  been  addressed  to  some 
ehurch,  or  to  the  churches,  in  that  country. 
It  was  very  natural  to  draw  such  a  conclusion ; 
for  would  not  an  epistle  addressed  to  Hebrews 
in  all  probability  be  more  acceptable,  if  written 
in  their  own  vernacular  language  1  Moreover, 
St.  Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage, for  he  was  brought  up  at  Jerusalem, 
and  '*at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel;"  and  when  he 
had  visited  that  city,  he  had  addressed  the 
Jewish  multitude,  who  were  excited  against 
him,  in  their  native  tongue,  Acts  xxii,  1,  2. 
Wh^  should  it  not  be  supposed,  that  if,  as  is 
probable,  this  epistle  was  originailj  directed  to 
Palestine,  it  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  that 
country  ?  So  the  fathers  above  quoted  evidently 
thought  and  reasoned ;  although  other  fathers 
have  said  nothino;  on  this  point,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  coincided  in  opinion  with  those 
to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  Among  the 
modems,  also,  several  critics  have  undertaken 
to  defend  the  same  opinion ;  and  particulariy 
Michaftlis,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  ^uite 
at  length,  in  his  introduction  to  this  epistle. 
I  do  not  think  it  necesseury  minutely  to  examine 
his  arguments.  To  my  own  mina  they  appear 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  them  are 
built  on  an  exegesis  most  palpably  erroneous, 
and  which,  if  admitted,  would  deduce  a  very 
strange  meaning  ftom  the  worths  of  the  epistle. 
Yet,  assuming  such  a  meaning,  he  thenoe  oen- 
eladet,  that  the  original  wnter  must  have 


esqiressed  a  different  idea,  and  that  the  trsiii- 
letor  mistook  his  meaning.  He  then  under* 
takes  to  conjecture  what  the  original  Hebrew 
must  have  been.  In  qther  cases,  he  deduces 
his  arguments  from  considerations  wholly  i 
priori ;  as  if  these  were  admissible  in  a  questios 
of  mere  fsu^  He  has  not  adduced  a  sio^e 
instance  of  what  he  calls  tercng  traxslativn^ 
which  wears  the  appearance  of  any  considen* 
ble  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolton,  a 
sharp-sighted  critic,  and  weQ  acquainted  witk 
the  Aramean  language,  who  has  gone  throng 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  round  almost 
every  where  maiks,  as  he  thinks,  of  iranslatioo 
from  Aramean  documents,  confesses,  that,  io 
respect  to  this  epistle,  he  finds  not  a  sin;^ 
vestige  of  incorrect  translation  from  an  Ara- 
mean original,  and  no  marks  that  there  ever 
was  such  an  original.  This  testimony  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  respect  to  the  que»> 
tion  before  us,  as  it  comes  from  a  critic  who 
spent  many  jem  on  the  study  of  that  whidi 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  veiy 
subject  under  consideration,  namely,  the  dete^ 
tion  of  the  Aramean  originals  of  the  vanoia 
parts  of  the  New^  Testament. 

(4.)  The  principal  are:umenta  in  favour  of  i 
Hebrew  original  are  deouced  from  two  sources: 
That  Hebrews  are  addressed  in  our  epistle,  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  langua^  would  have  bees 
more  accratable  and  intellieible,  and  many  of 
whom,  inaeed,  could  not  understand  Gheek,  cer- 
tainly could  not  read  it :  That  the  diversitf  of 
stvle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  so  ^reat, 
wnen  compared  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  epistiet 
that,  unless  we  suppose  the  Greek  costume  dio 
in  fhct  come  from  another  hand,  we  must  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  St  Paul  did  not  write  it 
Both  of  these  topics  have  been  alreadjr  discussed. 
1  merely  add  nere,  therefore,  that  in  case  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  designed  it  should  hare  s 
wide  circulation  among  the  Jews,  to  write  in 
QtfDek  was  altogether  tlie  most  feasible  method 
of  accomplishing  this.  Beside,  if  St  Paul  did 
address  it  to  the  churoh  at  Caesarea,  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  he  wrote  in  Greek,  asGre^ 
was  the  principal  language  of  that  city.  £veo  if 
he  did  not,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
write  in  JEIebrew;  for  in  every  considerable 
place  in  Palestine,  there  were  more  or  less  who 
understood  the  Greek  language.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  this  last  position  established  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt,  may  read  Hu^ 
^*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  vol.  li, 
pp.  33-^.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  did  not  write  in  Latin ;  yet  there  wai 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  epistle  understood, 
for  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  very  ownxnoe 
in  Rome.  If  ^  Paul  understood  the  Latic 
language,  which  is  no  where  affirmed,  and  ha 
haa  not  resided,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  ia 
any  of  the  countries  where  it  was  commonlf 
used,  still  he  undentood  Grredc  so  much  bectt? 
that  he  would  of  course  prefisr  writing  in  it. 
For  a  similar  reason,  if  no  other  cook)  he  givcBt 
one  may  regard  it  as  more  probable,  that  J* 
would  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  tW 
Greek  language.  At  the  time  of  writing  it,  n* 
had  been  abroad  twenty-'five  yesrsat  leaa^i* 
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Qndc  oonntries,  and  had  been  in  Palestine, 
during  all  that  period,  only  a  few  days.  The 
Jews  abroad,  wnom  he  every  where  saw,  spoke 
Oreek,  not  Hebrew.  In  ureek  he  preached 
and  conTersod.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that, 
ifier  iwenty-fiye  years'  incessant  labour  or 
proadiing,  conversing,  and  writing,  in  this  lan- 
foage.  he  should  have  preferred  writing  in  it  1 
Ittdeeii,  can  it  be  probable,  that,  under  circum- 
lUinces  like  these,  he  still  possessed  an  eoual 
iadiity  of  writing  in  his  native  dialect  of  Fa- 
ksdnel  I  cannot  think  it  strange,  therefore, 
that  although  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
in  all  proMibility  directed  to  some  part  of 
Palestine,  yet  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in 
Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew,  fiut,  whatever 
may  be  the  estimation  put  upon  arguments  of 
this  nature,  thejre  are  internal  marks  of  its 
haring  been  originally  composed  in  Greek, 
▼hich  cannot  well  be  overlooked. 

HEBRON,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
the  world ;  for  it  was  built  seven  years  before 
!Z^,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  Numbers 
xiii,  ^.  Now,  as  the  E^ptians  doried  much 
in  the  antiquity  of  their  cities,  and  their  coun- 
try was  inaeed  one  of  the  first  that  was  peo- 
pled after  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  it  may  be 
Drom  hence  concluded  that  it  was  one  ot  the 
most  ancient  Some  think  it  was  founded  by 
Arba,o&e  of  the  oldest  giants  in  Palestine;  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  Kirjath-arbo,  or 
Arba's  city,  Joshua  xiv,  15 ;  which  name  was 
tfierward  chang^  to  thiU  of  Hebron,  Joshua 
XT,  13.  Alba  was  the  father  of  Anak  *,  and 
from  Anak  the  giants,  called  Anakim.  took 
their  name,  who  were  still  dwelling  at  Hebron 
when  Joshua  conquered  the  land^  of  Canaan. 
When  it  was  first  called  Hebron,  is  uncertain ; 
some  think,  not  till  it  was  conquered  by  Caleb, 
ind  that  he  called  it  so  from  his  son  of  that 
tkame.  But  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  name 
of  Hebron  is  more  ancient ;  and  that  CedeS,  to 
io  honour  to  his  son,  named  him  afler  this 
tncient  and  celebrated  place.  Hebron  was 
tiiuatt^  upon  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  south- 
Yard  from  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  miles  north 
from  Beersheba.  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac 
Were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  or  the  double  cave,  which  Abra> 
ham  bought  of  Ephron,  G^esis  xxiii,  7-9. 
Hebron  was  the  allotment  of  Judah.  The 
Lord  assigned  it  for  the  inheritance  of  Caleb, 
Joi»hua  xiv,  13 ;  x,  3,  23,  37.  Joshua  first  took 
Hebron,  and  killed  the  kin^,  whose  name  was 
Hoham.  But  afterward  Ualeb  again  made  a 
conquest  of  it,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  his 
•nbe,  and  the  valour  of  Othniel,  Jud^  i  ,12, 13. 
h  was  appointed  to  be  a  dwelling  Tor  priests, 
wid  declared  to  be  a  city  of  refuge,  Joshua 
^  13.  Pavid,  afler  the  death  of  Saulj  fixed 
^  seat  of  his  government  there,  2  Sam.  li.  2h5. 
At  Hebron,  Absalom  began  his  rebellion, 
*  Sam.  X?,  7,  8,  &c  During  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  having  invaded  the 
•omhem  parts  of  Judea,  made  themselves 
ousters  of  Hebron :  hence  Josephus  sometimes 
g^  it  a  part  of  Edom.  Here  Zacharias  and 
Hizabeth  arc  believed  to  have  dwelt  j  and  it  is 
apposed  to  have  been  the  birth  place  of  John 


the  Baptist  Hebron  is  now  called  El  Hhalfl; 
though  not  a  town  of  large  dimensions,  it  fatts 
a  considerable  population.  According  to  All 
Bey.  it  contains  about  four  hundred  families 
of  Arabs;  but  he  does  not  notice  either  the 
Jews^  who  are  numerous,  or  the  Turks.  He 
describes  it  as  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain,  and  havine  a  strong  castle.  Provi- 
sions, he  says,  are  abundant,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  shops.  The  streets 
are  winding,  and  the  houses  unusually  high. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Hebron  is  computed  to  be  twenty- 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

HEIFER,  a  young  cow,  used  in  sacrifice  at 
the  temple,  Num.  xix,  1-10.  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  instructed  to  deliver  the  divine  command 
to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  should  pro- 
cure "  a  red  heifisr,  without  spot,"  that  is,  one 
that  was  entirely  red,  without  one  spot  of  any 
other  colour :  free  from  blemish,  and  on 
which  the  yoke  had  never  yet  come,"  that  is, 
which  had  never  yet  been  employed  in  plough- 
ing the  ground  or  in  any  other  work}  for  ac- 
cording to  the  common  sense  af  all  mankind, 
those  animals  which  had  been  made  to  serve 
other  uses,  became  unfit  to  be  offered  to  God.-^ 
a  senthnent  which  we  find  in  Homer  and  otner 
Heathen  writers.  The  animal  was  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  priest,  who  was  to  lead  her  forth 
out  of  the  camp,  and  there  to  slay  her;  the 
priest  was  then  to  take  of  the  blood  with  his 
finger,  and  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  the 
tal^macle,  and  aflerward  to  burn  the  carcass : 
then  to  take  cedar  wood  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet 
wood,  and  cast  them  into  the  iiames.  The 
ashes  were  to  be  gathered  up,  and  preserved 
in  a  secure  and  clean  place^  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation,  by  the  sprinkling  of  which  ashes 
in  water,  it  became  a  water  of  separation,  by 
means  of  which  a  typical  or  ceremonial  puria* 
cation  for  sin  was  effected,  Heb.  ix,  13. 

HELIOPOLIS.    See  On. 

HELL.  This  is  a  Saxon  word,  which  m 
derived  from  a  verb  which  si^ifies  to  hide  or 
conceal.  A  late  eminent  Biblical  critic.  Dr. 
Campbell,  has  investigated  this  subject  with 
his  usual  accuracy;  ami  the  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  remarks.  In  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  the  word  sheol  frequently  occiutL 
and  uniformly,  he  thinks,  doaotes  the  state  or 
the  dead  in  general,  without  regard  to  the 
virtuous  or  vicious  characters  of  we  persons, 
their  happiness  or  misery.  In  translating  that 
word,  the  JJK%  have  almost  invariably  useid  die 
Greek  term  jh^q;,  hades,  which  means  tlie  re- 
ceptacle of  the  dead,  and  ought  rarely  to  have 
been  transleUed  heU,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  it,  namely,  as  the  place  of  torment 
To  denote  this  latter  object,  the  New  Testa* 
roent  writers  always  make  use  of  the  Greek 
word  ytfvva,  which  is  compounded  of  two  He- 
brew words,  Ge  Hinnom^  that  is,  "  The  Vallej 
of  Hinnom,"  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  in  whici 
children  were  cruelly  sacrificed  by  fire  to  Mo- 
lochj  the  idol  of  the  Ajnmonites,  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  6.  This  place  was  also  called  Topket^ 
2  Kings  zxiii,  10,  alluding,  as  is  supposed,  to 
the  noise  of  drums,  {ioph  signifying  n  dram. 
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there  raised  to  drown  the  cries  of  helpleu  in- 
fknts.  As  in  process  of  time  this  place  came 
to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  hell^  or  the 
place  of  torment  reserved  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state,  the  name 
Toplut  came  gradually  to  be  used  in  this  sense, 
ana  at  length  to  be  confined  to  it.  In  this 
sense,  also,  the  word  gekenna^  a  synonymous 
term,  is  always  to  be  understood  m  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  occurs  about  a  dozen 
times.  The  confusion  that  has  arisen  on  this 
subject  has  been  occasioned  not  only  by  our 
English  translators  havins  renderea  the  He> 
brew  word  sheol  and  the  Greek  word  gehenna 
frequently  by  the  term  heU;  but  the  Greek 
word  Kadei^  which  occurs  eleven  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  is,  in  every  instance,  except 
one,  translated  by  the  same  English  word, 
which  it  ought  never  to  have  b^n.  In  the 
following  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  it 
seems,  however,  that  a  future  world  of  wo 
is  expressed  by  iheol :  "  They,"  the  wicked, 
'*  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment 
go  down  to  sA6flJ,"  Job  xxi,  13.  "  The  wicked 
snail  be  turned  into  sheol^  and  all  the  nations 
that  foreet  God,"  Psalm  ix,  17,  18.  "Her 
feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on 
skeol^*  Prov.  v,  5.  "  But  he  knoweth  not  that 
the  ehosts  are  there,  and  that  her  &:uests  are 
in  the  depths  of  ifuol,''  Prov.  ix,  18.  "  Thou 
shalt  beat  him  with  a  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his 
soul  from  sheol"  Prov.  xxiii,  14.  Thus,  as 
Stuart  observes,  in  his  "Essay  on  Future 
Punishment,"  while  the  Old  Testament  em- 
ploys skeolf  in  most  cases  to  designate  the 
grave,  the  region  of  the  dead,  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits,  it  employs  it  also,  in  some  cases, 
to  designate  along  with  this  idea  the  adjunct 
one  of  the  place  of  misery,  place  of  punish- 
ment, region  of  wo.  In  this  respect  it  accords 
fully  with  the  New  Testament  use  of  hades. 
For  though  hades  signifies  the  grave,  and  often 
the  invisible  region  of  separate  spirits,  without 
reference  to  their  condition,  yet,  in  Luke  xvi, 
23^  "  In  hades  h  rut  ftiri,  he  lifled  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments,"  it  is  clearly  us^  for  a 
place  and  condition  of  misery.  The  word  heU 
18  also  used  by  our  translators  for  feKennat 
which  means  the  world  of  fUture  punishment, 
"  How  shall  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  heU, 

ttfiot<i»t  rijf  ytivvm  1" 

Hell,  GtiUs  of.    Bee  Gates. 

HELLENISTS.  On  this  appellation,  Dr. 
Jennings  observes.  There  is  a  very  remarkable 
appellation  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  glo- 
rying in  his  being  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,"  applies  to  himself, 
namely,  that  he  was  "  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews," Phil,  iii,  5.  By  this  expression  Godwin 
understands  a  Hebrew  both  oy  father's  and 
mother's  side.  But  if  this  be  all  that  the  phrase 
imports,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  occasion  for 
the  Apostle's  using  it  immeaiately  after  havine 
dedared,  that  he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel, 
and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;"  which,  on  God- 
win's supposition,  is  the  same  as  a  Hebrew  of 
tbe  Hebrews ;  for  the  Jews  were  not  allowed 
to  marry  out  of  their  own  nation ;  or  if  they 
■ometimes  married  proselytes,  yet  their  ttomber 


was  comparatively  so  small  smong  them,  ei|» 
cially  while  they  were  under  oppresaon,  M 
they  were  at  that  time  by  the  Komans,  tluK  ' 
methinks  Paul  would  haraly  have  mentioned 
it  as  a  distinguishing  privilege  and  bonoui; 
that  neither  orchis  parents  were  proselytes,   tt 
is  therefore  a  much  more  probaole  sense,  thai  f 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  signifies  a  Hebrct 
both  by  nation  and  langua|;e,  which  multitodei 
of  Abraham's  posterity,  m  those  days,  wert 
not ;  or  one  of  tne  Hebrew  Jews,  who  pcrfor* 
ed  their  public  worship  in  the  Hebrew  tonwe^ 
fbr  such  were  reckoned  more  honourable  tAso 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  in  their  dispenioB 
having,  in  a  manner,  lost  the  Hebrew,  used 
the  <3n^k  language  in  saeris^  and  read  the 
Scripture  out  of  the  Septuagint  version.   We 
meet  with    this  distinction    among  the  000- 
rerted  Jews,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  "la 
those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disdplei 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmurinff  of  the 
Grecians  or  Hellenists  against  the  HebreTB,* 
AcU  vi,  1.    This  is  what  St  Paul  i>rohably 
meant  by  his  bein?  a  Hebrew,  as  disiinguisb- 
ed  from  an  Israelite:   "Are  they  Hebrewsl 
80  am  I.    Are  they  Israelites'?     So  am  1,' 
3  Corintluans  xi,  22.    In  one  sense,  these  iwrt 
convertible  terms,  both   signifying   Jews  by 
nation    and  religion;    but  in  the  sense  jttf 
mentioned,  there  were  many,  in  those  dag, 
who  were   Israelites,  but  not  Hebrews.   SL 
Paul  was  both,  not  only  an  Israelite  by  birth, 
but  a  Hebrew,  and    not  a    Hellenistic  Jew. 
Godwin  expresses  himself  inaccurately,  whei 
he  says  that  those  who  lived  in  Palestine,  aoi 
who,  as  using  the  Hebrew  text  in  their  publk 
worship,  were  opposed  to  the  'EXXnnffrai,  art 
call^  Hebrews,  or  Jews.      For,  though  Hfr 
brew  and  Jew  are  convertible  terms,  wlirt 
opposed  to  Gentiles,  as  denoting  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  professors  of  the  Mosaic  rcfr 
eiOTi,  see  Jer.  xxxiv,  9;  yet,  as  opposed  to  iht 
'E>Xn»'i»rai,  they  are  not  convertible  terms,  ibert 
being  Hebrew  Jews  and  Hellenistic  Jews ;  for 
it  is  said,  that  when  "  they,  who  were  scattered 
by  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephei^ 
travelled  into  several  countries,  preaching  iht 
word  to  none  but  Jews  only,"  yet  they  spoki, 
irpof  r<t^  'ElXXiji'toTttj,  to  the  Hellenists  or  Ght- 
cians.  Acts  xi,  19,  20.    In  order  to  confira 
the  sense  which  is  here  given  of  the  word 
'EXXi^Kco-rtil,  in  opposition  to  the  appellation  Ho* 
brews,  it  is  proper  we  should  take  notice  of  tk 
distinction  between  the*EXXv>c(  and  'Ex>iiw*r«L 
The  former  were  Greeks  by  nation^  and  as  such 
distinguished  from  Jews,  Acts  xn,  1 ;  xix,  10; 
and  the  Greek  empire  hating  been  rendered  hj 
Aleximder  in  a  manner  universal,  and  tbev 
language  being   then  the  most  common  and 
general,  the  appellation  Gheeks  is  sometiniM 
given  to  the  whole  Heathen  world,  or  to  all 
who  were  not  Jews,  Rom.  i,  16;  ii,  9.    These 
Gh-eeks,    called    'EXXiFriMl    by   Joanpfaus,  ait 
always  styled  'EXXirw  in  the  New  TeslaineBi. 
On  which  account  Ghrotius,  understanding  bf 
the  'EXXiiriOTal,  or  "  Grecians,  to  whom  some  of 
those  who  were  dispersed  on  the  persecuti^ 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  preachea  the  Una 
Jesus/'  Acts  xi,  19,  90,  GrMlDi  by  nation. 
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tofdvdea  there  is  a  mirtakft  in  the  text,  eod 
■ken  it  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Tulgate 
TenioQs :  "  CcrU  Ugendum,  [it  ought  cer- 
tamJj  to  be  reed,]  saith  he,  "  npot  nvs  'EXA^ras." 
So  iodeed  the  Alejumdrian  manuscript  reada, 
but  it  is  support^  by  no  other  copy.  And  this 
ii  deci&i?e  againat  it — that  from  the  worda 
iouDediately  preceding,  it  is  evident  that  these 
Gnxians  were  by  nation  Jews,  and  not  Greeks ; 
it  being  expressly  said,  that  those  who  were 
Kstter^  on  the  persecution  "  preached  the 
Goroel  10  the  Jews  only."  And  for  the  'EXX^wcc, 
or  Greeks  mentioned  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  as 
being  come  to  Jerusalem  at  the  passover  to 
Torship  in  the  temple,  John  zii,  20,  and  like- 
vise  those  mentioned  in  the  Acta,  as  worship- 
pisg  aioag  with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogues, 
Actj  xir,  1 ;  xviii,  4 ;  they  were  doubtless 
Greeks  by  birth  and  nation,  yet  proselytes  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  There  is  a  distinction 
BAde  between  Jews  and  proselytes.  Acts  ii, 
10;  but  none  between  Hebrews  and  proselytes, 
bttaose  a  proselyte  might  be  either  a  Hebrew 
ff  a  HeUenist,  according  to  the  language  in 
vhich  he  performed  public  worship.  That  the 
Helleaists  or  Ghreciana  were  Jews,  is  farther 
Agu€d  from  the  account  we  have,  that  when 
It  Jerusalem  St.  Paul  "  disputed  against  the 
Gnciaos,  they  went  about  to  slay  him,"  Acts 
it,  29,  as  the  Jews  at  Damascus  had  done  be- 
ne, Acts  ix,  23.  Kow  had  these  Grecians 
Wa  s^aogers  of  a  different  nation,  it  cannot 
k  ifflagiotti  they  durst  have  attempted  to  kill 
4  Jew,  among  Ilia  own  countrymen,  in  the 
^iial,  and  without  a  formal  accusation  of 
ma  before  any  of  their  tribunals.  Upon  the 
v^le,  the  'EXX^rccrol,  or  Grecians  being  Jews, 
*hD  used  the  Greek  tongue  in  their  sacred  ex- 
*Kixs,  the  Hebrew  Jews  and  Gh-ecian  Jews 
were  distinguished  in  those  days,  in  like  manner 
ttihe  PonjDguese  ajod  Dutch  Jews  are  among 
u.  Dot  so  much  by  the  place  of  their  birth,  (many 
Ka*  bom  in  ^gland,  others  abroad,)  as  by 
\k  language  they  U3e  in  their  public  prayers 
ttJi  sermons, 

Aioong  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God,  says 

Pr.Ncanider,  by  which  the  coming  of  Chris* 

1^^^  was  prepared,  must  be  placed  the  q^read- 

Bj^ofthe  Jews  among  the  Cheeks  and  Romans. 

^^  among  them  who  belonged  to  the  Phari- 

^  S&ve  themselvea  much  trouble  to  obtain 

{"^lytes;  and  the  loss  of  respect  for  the  old 

P<?^  rdigion,  and  the  unsatisfied  reli^ous 

J20U  of  multitudes,  farthered  their   views. 

ACTeroice  for  the  national  God  of  the  Jews, 

tta  mighty  Being,  and  reverence  for  the  secret 

f^tuiy  of  the  splendid  temple  of  Jerusalem, 

Hd  k)&e  ^oed  admittance  among  the  Hea- 

^°'^,  Jewish  goetsB  (enchanters,  jugglers,  &c) 

("fitted  thenuielves  to  make  use  of  a  thou- 

Jjd  acts  of  ddosion,  in  which  they  were  very 

*>um,  to  make  ah  impression  of  astonishment 

^  the  minds  of  those  around  them.    Confi- 

<«Bn  in  Judaism  had  in  consequence  made 

^wide  {xogrees,  especially  in  large  capital 

^^,  mat  the  Roman  writers  in  the  time  of 

£^w«t  erapeioTs  openly  complain  of  it ;  and 

rf^  in  his  book  upon  superstition,  said  of 

^ Jews," The oonquared  have  given  laws  to 


the  cooffloeron."  The  Jewish  proselyte-m»- 
kers,  "band  leaders  of  the  blina,*'  wno  had 
themselves  no  conception  of  the  real  nature 
of  relifion,  could  give  to  others  no  insight  into 
it.  They  oflen  allowed  their  converts  to  take 
up  a  kind  of  dead  monotheism,  and  nc^erely  ex- 
change  one  kind  of  superstition  for  another: 
they  taught  them,  that,  by  the  mere  outwara 
worship  of  one  God,  and  outward  ceremonials, 
they  were  surp  of  the  grace  of  God,  without 
requirinc  any  change  of  life;  and  they  ^ave  to 
them  only  new  means  of  silencing  their  con- 
science,  and  new  support  in  the  sins  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  renounce:  and  hence 
our  Saviour  reproached  these  proselyte-makers, 
that  they  made  their  converts  ten  times  more 
the  children  of  hell,  than  they  themselves  were. 
But  we  must  here  accurately  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  proselytes.  The 
proselytes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the> 
proselytes  of  rifi:hteousness,  who  underwent 
circumcision  ana  took  upon  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  ceremonial  law,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  proseljrtes  of  the  eate,  who 
only  bound  themselves  to  renounce  idolatry,  to 
the  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  to  abstinence 
from  all  Heathenish  exceto,  as  well  as  from 
every  thing  which  appeared  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  idolatry.  The  former  oflen  em- 
braced all  the  fauAtieism  and  superstition  of 
the  Jews,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  blindly 
led  by  their  Jewish  teachers.  The  more  dii»- 
cult  It  had  been  to  them  to  subject  themselvea 
to  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonifd 
law,  necessarily  so  irksome  to  a  Greek  or  a 
Roman,  the  less  could  they  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  believe,  that  all  this  had  been  in  vain, 
that  they  had  obtained  no  advantage  by  it,  ana 
that  they  must  renounce  their  presumed  holi- 
ness. What  Justin  Martyr  says  to  the  Jews, 
h<^s  good  of  these  proselytes :  "  The  prose> 
lytes  not  only  do  not  believe,  but  they  calun^ 
niate  the  name  of  Christ  twice  as  much  as  you, 
and  they  wish  to  murder  and  torture  us  who 
believe  on  him,  because  they  are  desirous  to 
resemble  you  in  every  thing.  The  proselytes 
of  the  gate,  on  the  contrary,  had  token  many 
of  the  most  admirable  truths  out  of  Judaism. 
Without  becomine  entirely  Jews,  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scnpturea 
of  the  Jews,  they  had  heard  of  the  promised 
messenger  from  God,  of  the  King  armed  with 
power  nom  God,  of  whom  a  report  had  been 
spread,  as  Suetonius  says  in  the  life  of  Vesp»- 
sian,  over  the  whole  of  the  east.  Much  of 
that  which  they  had  heard  from  their  Jewish 
teachers,  whose  writings  they  had  read,  had 
remained  dark  to  them,  and  they  were  still  to 
seek  in  theoL  By  the  notions  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Jews,  of  one  God,  of  the 
divine  goveniment  of  the  world,  of  God's  judg* 
ment,  and  of  the  Messiah,  they  were  more 
prepared  for  the  Gospel  than  other  Heathens; 
and  because  they  still  thought  that  they  had 
too  little,  because  they  had  no  determined 
religious  system,  and  were  curious  afler  mora 
instruction  in  divine  things,  and  because  thev 
had  not  received  many  of  the  prejudices  whioo 
swayed   the  Jews,  tney  were  more  fitted  t» 
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receife  Um  Gospil  than  many  of  ihb  Jaw*. 
FrcMn  the  Tery  beginning  they  must  have  been 
attentive  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gbspel,  which 
•ecured  to  them,  without  making  ihem  Jews, 
a  ^U  share  in  the  fulfihnent  of  those  pnnnises 
of  which  the  Jews  hod  spoken  to  them.  To 
these  proselytes  of  the  gate,  (the  f^0o4iuvoi  rip 
Btdkj  the  tvcefitXs  of  the  I^w  Testament,)  passed, 
therefore,  according  to  the  Acta,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Ghrapel,  when  it  had  been  rejected 
by  the  blinded  Jews;  and  here  the  seed  of  the 
divine  word  found  a  fitting  soil  in  hearts  desir- 
ous of  holiness.  There  were,  however,  doubt- 
less, among  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  some 
who,  wanting  in  proper  earnestness  in  thdr 
search  afler  religious  truth,  only  desired,  in 
every  case,  an  easy  road  to  neaven,  which  dkl 
not  require  any  self-denial ;  and  who,  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  being  on  the  salb  side,  whether 
power  and  truth  lay  with  the  Jews  or  the  Hea- 
thens, sometimes  worshipped  in  the  synagogue 
of  Jehovah,  sometimes  in  the  temptes  of  the 
eods,  and  who,  therefore,  fluttered  in  suspense 
between  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 

HEMLOCK,  vn-y  and  vtr^^  Dcut  xxix,  18 ; 
xxxii,  32;  Psalm  Ixix,  21;  Jer.  viii,  14;  iz,15; 
zxiii,  15 :  Lam.  iii,  5,  19 ;  Hosea  x,  4 ;  Amos 
Ti,  13.  In  the  two  latter  places  our  translators 
have  rendered  the  word  iemlock^  in  the  others 
gall,  Hiller  supposes  it  the  ccTUaureumf  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  j  but  Celsius  shows  it  to  be 
the  hemlock.  It  is  evident,  from  Deut.  xxix, 
18,  that  some  herb  or  plant  is  meant  of  a  ma- 
lifpiunt  or  nauseous  kind,  bemg  there  joined 
with  wormiDoodf  and  in  the  marein  of  our  Bibles 
explained  to  be  "  a  poisonful  herb."  In  like 
manner  see  Jer.  viii,  14;  ix,  15;  and  xxiii,  15. 
In  Hosea  X,  4^  the  comparison  is  to  a  bitter  herb, 
which,  growing  among  pain,  overpowers  the 
useful  veeetabw,  and  substitutes  a  pernicious 
weed.  "  If,"  says  the  author  of  "  Scripture  Illus- 
trated," "  the  comparison  be  to  a  plant  growing 
in  the  furrows  of  the  field,  strictly  speaking, 
then  we  are  much  restricled  in  our  plants  likely 
to  answer  this  character;  but  if  we  may  take 
the  ditches  around,  or  the  moist  or  sunken  places 
within  the  fi^ld  also,  which  I  partly  suspect,  then 
we  may  include  other  plants ;  and  I  do  not  aee 
why  hemlock  may  not  be  intended.  Scheuchzer 
inclines  to  this  rather  than  wormwood  or  agrostes^ 
as  the  LXX  have  rendered  it.  The  prophet 
appears  to  mean  a  vegetable  which  should  ap- 
pear wholesome,  and  resemble  those  known  to 
oe  salutary,  as  judgment,  when  just,  properly 
is;  but  experience  would  demonstrate  its  ma- 
lignity, as  unjust,  judgment  is  when  enforced. 
Hemlock  is  poisonous,  and  water-hemlock 
especially ;  yet  either  of  these  may  be  mistaken, 
and  some  of  their  parts,  the  root  particularly, 
may  deceive  but  too  fatally." 

HEN,  Vk,  2  Esdras  1,30;  Matt,  xxiii,  37; 
Luke  xiii,  34.  In  these  last  two  passages  our 
Saviour  exclaims,  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
now  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gatliereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!"  The 
metaphor  here  used  is  a  very  beoutiiul  one. 
When  the  hen  sees  a  bird  of  prey  coming,  she 
makaa  a  nois«  to  assemble  her  chickens,  that 


she  may  oofer  them  with  her  wium  ftom  lit 
danger.  The  Roman  eagle  was  about  to  fii 
i4>on  the  Jewish  state;  our  Lord  invited  thai 
to  himself  in  order  to  guard  them  from  thrsal- 
ened  calamities:  they  disregarded  his  invita* 
tioas  and  warnings,  and  fdl  a  prey  to  their 
adversaries.  The  affection  of  a  nsn  to  her 
brood  is  so  strong  as  to  have  become  prover- 
bial. There  is  a  beautiful  Greek  epijgmm  in 
the  Antholona,  which  affords  a  ver^r  &e  iUat- 
tration  of  the  affection  of  this  bird  in  aoochv 
view.    It  has  been  thus  translated  :^ 

"  Beneath  ber  fosttring  wiof  the  hen  defezuh 
Her  daxIUif  oflspringt  while  the  snow  detcendi; 
And  through  the  winter's  dsy  oomoved  d^es 
Hie  chilliof  fleeces  and  iadeniem  skies ; 
Till  vaaauich'd  by  the  cold  and  piercing  olssC, 
True  to  her  cha^Ke  the  perishes  at  last" 

Phitaroh,  in  his  book  De  PkiU$torgi&^  repia* 
sents  this  parental  attachment  and  care  in  s 
very  pleasing  manner:  **  Do  we  not  daily  ob- 
serve with  what  care  the  hen  protects  her 
chickens;  giving  some  shelter  under  her  wiagi, 
supporting  others  upon  ber  back,  calling  than 
around  her,  and  picking  out  their  food ;  and  if 
any  animal  approaches  that  terrifies  theni, 
driving  it  away  with  a  courage  and  strenfdi 
tnily  wonderful  1" 

HENOTICON,  a  deoree  or  edict  of  the  Eb- 
peror  Zeno,  which  was  dated  at  Constant inopfe 
m  the  year  482,  and  by  which  he  intended  to 
unite  all  the  parties  in  religion  under  one  faith. 
For  this  reason  the  decree  was  called  kentHtm^ 
which  signifies  *'  union"  or  "  uniting."  It  it 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  jmblishod  by  the 
advice  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinopk, 
who  wished  to  reconcile  the  contending  parues. 
This  decree  repeated  and  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  enacted  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  againtf 
the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians,  with- 
out particularly  mentioning  the  council  of  Chsl- 
cedon.  The  kenotium  was  approved  by  all 
those  of  the  two  contending  parties  who  wei> 
remarkable  for  their  candour  and  moderatioa; 
but  it  was  opposed  by  the  violent  and  obstioale, 
who  complained  that  it  was  ii\jurious  to  the 
hon^r  and  authority  of  the  most  holy  council 
of  Chalcedon.  Hence  arose  new  contests  and 
new  divisions  not  less  deplorable  than  those 
which  this  decree  was  inumded  to  suppnsi. 
The  Catholics  opposed  it  with  all  their 
strength ;  and  it  was  condemned  in  fom  by 
Pow^elixIL 

HERESY;  kartsis,  a?^ffi(,  from  iif^^^i 
choose^  sigmfies  an  error  in  some  essentisl 
point  of  Christian  faith,  publicly  avowed,  ind 
obstinately  maintained;  or,  according  te  the 
legal  definition,  "  SenUntia  return  dtvinanm 
kumano  sensu  excogitata^  palan  docta^  ^,Tf^ 
tinacUer  defensa"  [An  opinion  of  divine 
things  invented  by  human  reason,  openly 
taught,  and  obstinately  defended.]  Ainoog 
the  ancients,  the  word  herest^  appears  to  have 
had  nothing  of  that  odious  signification  which 
has  been  attached  to  it  by  ecoksiastical  writen 
in  later  times.  It  only  si^fied  a  peculiar 
opinion,  do^ma,  or  sectj  without  conveyinf 
any  reproach;  being  indifferendy  used,  eithi^ 
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«f  1  piity  KpmortAf  or  of  one  disappioved,  by 
the  wriier.  In  this  seDse  they  spoke  of  the 
hemy  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Peripatetics,  Epi- 
esraun,  Ac.  meaning  the  sect  or  pecuhor 
f^siem  of  these  philosophers.  In  the  histori- 
eal  part  of  the  New  Testament,  the  ,word 
vnas  to  bear  rery  nearly  the  same  signilica- 
lioiL  bein^  employed  indiscriminately  to  denote 
a  sect  or  party,  whether  good  or  biad.  Thus 
w  md  of  the  sect  or  heresy  of  the  Sadducees, 
of  the  Phsriseea,  of  the  Nazarenes,  &c.  See 
Ada  T,  17;  xv,  6;  xxiv,  5;  xxri,  5;  xxriii, 
^  In  the  two  fonner  of  these  passages,  the 
km  ieresy  seems  to  be  adopted  by  the  sacrod 
iiistonan  merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  any  intention 
to  convey  either  praise  or  blame.  In  Acts 
UTi^  4, 5,  St.  Paul,  in  defending  himself  be- 
fm  Kmg  AsrippB,  uses  the  same  term,  when 
it  was  manifestly  his  design  to  exalt  the  party 
to  which  he  had  bdongra,  and  to  give  their 
•ysiem  the  preference  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  Judaism,  both  with  regard  to  sound- 
Ms  of  doctrine  and  purity  of  morals. 

2.  It  hss  been  suggested  that  the  aecepta- 
lioaof  the  word  aXoeatt  in  the  epistles  is  dif- 
fereat  from  what  it  nas  been  observed  to  be  in 
(^  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
1b  Older  to  account  for  this  difference,  it  may 
^  observed  that  the  word  seci  has  always 
•nneihin;  relatiwe    in  it;    and    therefore,  al- 
ti»Q§fa  the  general  import  of  the  term  be  the 
ttne,  it  will  conrey  a  favourable  or  an  unfa- 
v^'vable    idea,   according    to  the   particular 
^ion  which   it  bears  in   the    application. 
When  it  is  used  along  with  the  proper  name, 
^  way  of   distingmshing  one  party   from 
•Mibcr,  it  conveys  neither   preuse   nor   re^ 
proach.    If  any  thing  reprehensible  or  com- 
ttnidaUe  be  meant,  it  is  suggested,  not  by  the 
Word  tlptfftf  itself,  but  by  the  words  with  which 
8  stands  connected  in  construction.    Thus  we 
aay  speak  of  ^  strict  sect,  or  a  lax  sect ;  or  of 
■  gwd  sect,  or  a  bad  sect.     Affain :  the  term 
n&y  be  applied  to  a  party  formed  in  a  commu- 
nity, when    considered    in    reference    to   the 
^Qok.    If  the  community  be  of  such  a  nature 
IX  Qot  to  admit  of  such  a  subdivision,  without 
inpaifin|  or   corrupting   its    constitution,    a 
Q»ar»«  of  splitting  into  sects,  or  forming  por- 
^  IS  ec{aivalent  to  a  charge  of  corruption  in 
u»t  which  is  most  essential  to  the  existence 
tod  welfare  of  the  society.    Hence  arises  the 
^^  difference  in  the  word,  as  it  is  used  in 
we  historical  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
"Jt^  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul;  for 
^  are  the  only  Apostles  who  employ  it    In 
^  histoiy,  the  reference  is  always  of  the  first 
~^;  in  the  epistles,  it  is  always  of  the  second. 
J**  th-se  last,  the  Apostles  address  themselves 
*7  to  Cbristians,  and  either  reprehend  them 
^>  or  warn   them    against^    iorming    sects 
*^g  themselves,  to  the  prejudice  of  charity-, 
Mie  production  of  much   mischief  ^within 
"*if  community,  and  of  great  scandal' to  the 
'pconverted  world  without.    In  both  applica- 
!»^  however,  the  radical  import  of  the  word 
■iwsaxne;  aiiid  even  in  the  latter  it  has  no 
""^^^ry  reference  to  doctrine,  true  or  false. 
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During  the  early  aees  of  Christiamty,  the 
term  Mrtsy  gradually  lost  Uie  innocence  of  its 
original  meaning,  and  came  to  be  applied,  in 
a  reproachful  sense,  to  any  corruption  of  what 
was  considered  as  the  orthodox  creed,  or  even 
to  any  departure  from  the  established  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church. 

3.  The  heresies  chiefly  alluded  to  in  the 
apostolical  epistles  are,  first,  those  of  the  Ju- 
daizers.  or  rigid  adherents  to  the  Mosaic  rites, 
especially  that  of  circumcision ;  second,  those 
of^  converted  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews,  who 
held  the  Greek  elo(|uence  and  philosophy  in 
too  high  an  estimation,  and  corrupted,  by  the 
speculations  of  the  latter,  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  third,  those  who  endeavoured  to 
blend  Christianity  with  a  mixed  philosophy  of 
magic,  demonology,  and  Platonism,  which 
was  then  highly  popular  in  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  remarks  of  Hug  will 
tend  to  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul ; — Without  being  acquainted  with 
the  notions  of  those  teachers  who  caused  the 
Apostle  so  much  anxiety  and  so  much  vexa- 
tion, a  considerable  part  of  these  treatises 
must  necessarily  remain  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble. From  the  criteria  by  which  the  Apostle 
points  them  out,  at  one  time  some  deemed 
that  they  recognized  the  Gnostics ;  others  per- 
ceived none  but  the  Elssenes ;  and  every  one 
found  arguments  for  his  assertions  from  the 
similarity  of  the  doctrines,  opinions,  and  mo- 
rals. It  would,  however,  be  as  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  Gnostic  school  had  at  that  time 
indeed  perfectly  developed  itdelf,  as  it  is  unjust 
to  charge  the  Essenes  with  that  extreme  of 
immorality  of  which  St.  Paul  accused  these 
seducers,  since  the  contemporaries  ,and  ac- 
quaintances of  this  Jewish  sect  mention  them 
with  honour  and  respect,  and  extol  its  mem- 
bers as  the  most  rirtuous  men  of  their  age. 
The  similarity  of  the  principles  and  opinions, 
which  will  have  been  observed  in  both  parties 
compared  with  St.  Paul's  declarations,  flows 
from  a  common  source,  from  the  philosophy 
of  that  age,  whence  both  the  one  and  the  other 
hlive  derived  their  share.  We  shall  therefore 
go  less  astray,  if  we  recede  a  step,  and  con- 
sider the  philosophy  itself,  as  the  general 
modeller  of  these  derivative  theories.  It 
found  its  followers  among  Judaism  as  well  as 
among  the  Heathens;  it  both  introduced  its 
speculative  preparations  into  Christianity,  and 
endeavourea  to  unite  them,  or  to  adjust  them 
to  it,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  by  which 
means  Christianity  would  |have  become  de- 
formed and  unlike  to  itself,  and  would  have 
been  merged  in  the  ocean  of  philosophical 
reveries,  unless  the  Apostles  had  on  this  oc- 
casion defended  it  against  the  follies  of  men. 
An  oriental,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  « 
Babylonian  or  Chaldean,  doctrinal  system  had 
already  long  become  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  even  to  the  Romans,  before  Augustus, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  Augustan  age,  and 
was  in  the  full  progress  of  its  extension  over 
Asia  and  Europe.  It  set  up  different  deities 
and  intermediate  spirits  in  explanation  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  or  nature,  for  the  office  0? 
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govaming  the  world,  and  for  tlie  solution  of 
other  metaphysical  ouestions,  which  from  time 
immemorial  were  reckoned  among  the  difficult 
propositions  of  phflosophy.  The  practical 
part  of  this  system  was  occupied  with  the  pre- 
cepts by  means  of  which  a  person  might  enter 
into  communication  with  these  spirits  or 
demons.  But  the  result  which  they  promised 
to  themselves  from  this  union  with  the  divine 
natures,  was  that  of  acquiring,  by  their 


natures,  was  tnat  ot  acquiring,  oy  tneir  as-  tne  gods  is  a  piu«,  spintuai,  ana  pertect  unity, 
sistance,  superhuman  knowled^,  that  of  pre-  With  this  highest  and  perfect  immateri&litj 
dieting    future    events,    and    of    performing    no  influence  on  matter  is  conceivable,  conw' 


supernatural  works.  These  philosophers  were 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  magi  and  Chal- 
deans; who,  for  the  sake  of  better  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  western  nations, 
modined  their  system  after  the  Greek  forms, 
and  then,  as  it  appears,  knew  how  to  unite  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  from  whence  after- 
ward arose  the  Neo-Platonic  and  in  Christen- 
dom the  Gnostical  school.  These  men  forced 
their  way  even  to  the  throne.  Tiberius  had 
received  instruction  in  their  philosophy,  and 
was  very  confident  that  by  means  of  an  intel- 

iligence  with  the  demons,  it  was  possible  to 

:' learn  and  perform  extraordinary  things.  Nero 
caused  a  great  number  of  them  to  be  brought 
over  from  Asia,  not  unfrequently  at  the  ex- 

(pepse  of  the  provinces.  The  supernatural 
t^irits  would  not  always  appear,  yet  he  did 
not  discard  his  belief  of  them.  Tne  magi  and 
Chaldeans  were  the  persons  who  were  con- 
sulted   on    great    undertakings,    who,    when 

.  conspiracies  arose,  predicted  the  issue ;  who 
invoked  spirits,  prepared  oflfering^,  and  in  love 

.  affairs  were  obligea  to  afford  aid  from  their 
Vt-  Even  the  force  of  the  laws,  to  which 
recourses  was  frequently  necessary  to  be  had 
at  Rome,  tended  to  nothing  but  tne  augment- 
ation of  their  authority.  As  they  found  ac- 
cess and  favour  with  people  of  all  classes  in 
the  capital,  so  did  they  also  in  the  provinces. 
Paul  found  a  magus  at  the  court  of  the  pro- 
consul at  Paphos,  Acts  xiii,  6.  Such  was  that 
Sinipn  in  siaiQaria,  Acts  viii,  10,  who  was 
there  considered  as  a  higher  being  of  the 
spiritual  class.  The  expression  is  remarkable, 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  technical  language  of  the 
Theurgists:  they  called  him  Avvofnt  rov  BeoH 
iiry4Xi7,  "  Tne  great  power  of  God."  So  also 
Pliny  calls  some  of  the  demons  and  interme- 
diate spirits,  by  whose  cooperation  particular 
results  were  effected,  potestates,  [Powers.J 
Justin  Martyr,  the  fellow  countryman  of  Si- 
mon, has  preserved  to  us  some  technical 
expressions  of  his  followers.  He  says  that 
(hey  ascribed  to  him  the  high  title  vncpdp^ 
K^rii  dpj^fiij  Kal  i^ovc(aSf  vat  iv¥&^m.  [Far  above 
lul  principiality,  and  power,  and  might.]  Of 
these  classes  of  spirits,  which  appear  under 
such  different  appellations,  the  superior  were 
those  who  ruled;  but  the  inferior,  who  had 
more  of  a  material  substance,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  were  able  to  connect  themselves 
immediately  with  matter,  were  those  who 
executed  the  commands  •of  the  superior.  By 
an  intelligence  with  the  superior  spirits  a  per- 
■on  might  have  the  subuitem  at  his  service 
and  assistance;  forth&iBore  powerful  demons 


thus  commanded  the  inferior  to  execute  ce^ 
tain  commissions  in  the  material  World:  *& 
rd  iayovTi  tup  iaiuovitow.  **  By  the  prince  of  ^ 
devils/'Matt.xiC34. 

4.  The  Syrian  philosopher,  Jamblichus,  ot 
Chalcis,  has  fumisned  us  with  a  circumstantial 
representation  of  this  system  and  its  several 
varieties,  in  his  book  on  the  niysteries  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians: — ^Thc  nature  of 
the  gods  is  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  perfect  unity. 


quently,  no  creation  and  dominion  of  the 
worlds  Certain  subordinate  deities  must  tbeie- 
fore  be  admitted,  which  are  more  compomided 
in  their  nature,  and  can  act  upon  jg^ross  mat- 
ter.  These  arc  the  "  creators  of  the  world," 
SnitiovpYotf  and  the  "rulers  of  the  world," 
KovnoKfiiTopts.  The  superior  deities  are,  hov- 
ever,  the  real  cause  of  all  that  exists;  and 
from  their  fulness,  'from  their  rXqpufia,  it  de- 
rives its  existence.  The  succession  from  the 
highest  deities  down  to  the  lowest  is  not  by  a 
sudden  descent,  but  by  a  cohtinually  g^adlla^ 
ing  decrease  from  the  highest,  pure,  and 
spiritual  natures,  down  to  those  which  an 
more  substantial  and  material,  which  are  thi 
nearest  related  to  the  gross  matter  of  the 
creation,  and  which  consequently  possess  the 
property  of  acting  upon  it.  In  proportion  to 
their  purer  quality,  or  coarser  composidon, 
they  occupy  different  places  as  their  resideDoe, 
either  in  a  denser  atmosphere,  or  in  higher 
regions.  The  highest  among  tnese  classes  of 
spirits  are  called  ^fx""*  ^^*  Apx^Kiv  itttov.  Othen 
among  the  "  divine  natures,"  Btiai  oivtat,  are 
"  intermediate  beings  "  uicmi.  Those  which 
^occupy  themselves  witn  tne  laws  of  the  world 
are  also  called  ^px^vrti,  and  "  the  ministering 
spirits"  are  Sipafitts  and  iyy*^^-  "^^  '^^ 
angels  are  not  generally  recognized  in  thii 
theory ;  this  class  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
later  origin,  and  to  have  been  £rst  introdoced 
by  Porphyry.  (See  Archangel.)  If  we  take 
here  also  into  consideration  the  t^owtm.  of 
which  Justin  has  before  spoken,  we  shall  naw 
enumerated  the  greater  part  of  the  technical 
appellations  of  this  demonology.  But  to 
arrive  at  a  union  with  the  higher  orders  of 
the  spiritual  world,  in  which  alone  the  highest 
bliss  of  man  consists,  it  is  necessary,  before 
all  things,  to  become  disengaged  from  the 
servitude  of  the  body,  which  detains  the  sod 
from  soaring  up  to  the  purely  spiritual.  Matri- 
mony, therefore,  and  every  inclination  to 
sexual  concupiscence,  must  be  renounced  be- 
fore the  attainment  of  this  perfbction.  "Betttj 
the  offerings  and  initiations  of  the  magi  can- 
not, without  great  injury,  be  even  comnnini- 
cated  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet  emanei- 
pated  themselves  from  the  libido  procreatuU^ 
and  the  propensities  to  corporeal  attachments. 
To  eat  meat,  or  to  partake  in  general  of  any 
slain  animal,  nay,  to  even  touch  it,  conttmi- 
nates.  Bodily  exercises  and  purification^ 
though  not  productive  of  the  gifts  of  projphttT) 
are  nevertheless  conducive  to  them.  Thoo^ 
the  gods  only  attend  to  the  pure,  they  llef«^ 
theless   sometimes  mislead  men  to  inpuiik 
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■fittons.  This  may  perhaps  proceed  from  the 
lotaSjr  different  ideas  of  that  which  is  good 
and  righteous,  vhich  subsist  between  Siem 
and  mankind. 

5.  This  philosophy  of  wluch  the  elements 
had  already  existed  a  long  time  in  the  east, 
formed  itself,  in  its  progress  to  the  west,-  into 
a  doctrinal  system,  which  found  there  far  more 
approbation  and  celebrity  than  it  ever  had  de- 
terved.  It  was  principally  welcome  in  those 
countries,  to  which  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle 
are  directed.  When  St.  Paul  had  preached  at 
Epbesus,  a  quantity  of  magical  ana  theurgical 
books  were  broufi'ht  forwara  by  their  possess- 
ors and  burned  oefore  his  eyes,  Acts  six,  19. 
This  city  had  long  since  been  celebrated  for 
them,  and  the  'E^iaia  ^^(^op/ioxa,  and  *^^iata 
yfifmara,  were  spells  highly  extolled  by  the 
ancients  for  the  purpose  or  procuring  an  au- 
thority over  the  demons.  As  late  even  as  the 
fourth  century,  the  synod  at  Laodicea  was 
obliged  to  institute  severe  laws  against  the 
vonhip  of  angels,  against  ma^c,  and  against 
incantations.  These  opinions  had  taken  such 
a  deq)  root  in  the  mind,  that  some  centuries 
did  not  suffice  for  the  extinction  of  the  recol- 
lectioQ  of  them.  Xow,  there  are  passages  in 
the  Apostle  which  strikingly  characterize  this 
theory.    He  calls  the  doctrinal  system  of  his 

(X>pODentS  if,tX»<ro<pia  oi  xari  Xpcffrdv,  "a  philoso- 

pay  incompatible  with  Christianity,"  Col.  ii,  8 : 
^vKcia  ruy  dyytXtav,  *'a  Worship  of  angels,'' 
Col.  ii,  18 ;  SiSaffxaXiat  Saijiopfuv^ "  a  demonology,'' 

1  Tim.  iv,  1.     He  calls  it  still  fhrther  Y'>nrtiaf 

2  Tim  iii,  13.     This  is  the  peculiar  ejcpression 
by  which  the   ancients  denoted  ma^cal  arts 
and  necromantic  experiments ;  y6ns  is,  accord- 
ing to  HesycbiuSy  ftiyos,  kAm^j  mpltfyoi^   and 
ysfnwt,  a^ari  iimytvti^  ^apftaicfuiittf  l^aliti.  X.     St. 
Paul  conipares  these  teachers  to  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  2  Timothy  iii,  8.  These  two  persons 
are,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  the  ma- 
sciaos  who  withstood  Moses  by  their  arts. 
They  were  from  time  immemorial  names  so  no- 
torious in  the  magical  science,  that  they  did  not 
remain  unknown  even  to  the  Neo-Platonics. 
When  the  Apostle  enjoins  the  Ephesians  to 
array  themselves  in  tne  anns   of  faith,  and 
courageously  to   endure   the   combat,  Ephes. 
▼i,  12,  be  says  that  it  is  the  more  necessary, 
because  their  combat  is  not  against   human 
force,  ov  7fHj(  fnot  against]  a'fia  «ai  adpca,  "  flesh 
and  blood,"  Dut  against  superhuman  natures. 
Where  he  mentions  these,  he  enumerates  in 
order  the  names  of  this  magico-spiritual  world, 
*9x^i   t^owrCaf,   particular^  the   KocitoKodrop^i. 
"principalities,"    "  powers,"    "  rulers ;      Ana 
Hkewise  fixes  their  abode  in  the  upper  adrial 
regions,  tit  rd»  dipa  iv  ret;  brovpoptots.    In  like 
Qunner,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  £)r 
|be  sake  of  representing  to  them  Christianity 
JQ  SR  exalted  and  important  light,  and  of  prais- 
^  tne  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  he  says^  that  all 
^  exists  is  his  creation,  and  is  subjected  to 
Hm^not  even  the  spiritual  world  excepted.   He 
UKn  selects  the   philosophic   appellations   to 
^cnonstrate  that  this   supposititious   demon- 
<^^acT  is  wholly  subservient  to  him ;   whe- 
w  they  be  Bfioi^  or  mfiSTimSf  ^x^  i(»9vtaif 


rthiones,  dominions,  principalities,  powa^p;,' 
Col.  i,  16.  Finally,  to  destroy  completely  and 
decisively  the  whole  doctrinal  system,  ht 
demonstrates,  that  Christ,  through  the  work 
of  redemption,  has  obtained  the  victory  orer 
the  entire  spiritual  creation,  that  he  drags  in 
triumph  the  dfx"(  [principalities]  and  i^volus 
[powers]  as  vanquished,  and  that  henceforth 
their  dominion  and  exercise  of  power  have 
ceased,  Col.  ii,  1&.  But  what  he  says  respect- 
ing the  seared  consciences  of  these  heretics, 
respecting  their  deceptions,  their  avarice,  &c. 
is  certainly  more  applicable  to  this  class  of 
men,  than  to  any  other.  None  throughout  all 
antiquity  are  more  accused  of  these  immorcdi- 
ties,  than  those  pretended  confidants  of  the 
occult  powers.  If  he  speaks  Varmly  against 
any  distinction  of  meats,  against  sbstinence 
from  matrimony,  this  also  applies  to  them ; 
and  if  he  rejects  bodily  exercises,  it  was  be- 
cause they  recommended  them,  because  they 
imposed  oaths,  lustrations,  continence,  and 
long  preparations,  as  the  conditions  by  which 
alone  the  connection  with  the  spirits  became 
possible.  These,  then,  are  the  persons  who 
passed  before  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  who, 
when  they  adopted  Christianity  established 
that  sect  among  the  professors  or  Jesus,  which 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Gnostics,  and  which, 
together  with  the  different  varieties  of  this 
system,  is  accused  by  history  of  magical  arts. 
Other  adherents  of  this  system  among  the 
Heathens,  to  which  the  Syrian  philosophers, 
as  well  as  some  E2ff3rptian,  such  as  Plotinus 
and  his  scholars,  belonged,  formed  the  sect  of 
Neo-Platonism.  ^ 

6.  But  in  the  above  remarits  of  this  learned 
Gkrman,  some  considerations  are  wanting, 
necessary  to  the  right  understcmding  of  several 
of  the  above  passages  quoted  from  St  PauL 
The  philosophic  systefn  above  mentioned  was 
built  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  angeis,  and  so  had  a  basis  of  truth,  although 
abusea  to  a  gross  superstition,  and  even  idola- 
tnr.  It  was  grounded,  too,  upon  the  notion 
ox  different  oxders  among  both  good  and  evil 
spirits,  with  subordination  and  government ; 
which  also  is  a  truth  of  which  some  intimation 
is  given  in  Scripture.  The  Apostle  then  could 
use  all  these  terms  without  giyinfi;  any  sanction 
to  the  errors  of  the  day.  He  knew  that  the 
spiritual  powers  they  had  converted  into  sub- 
ordinate aeities,  were  either  good  or  evil  angels 
in  their  various  ranks,  and  he  uproots  the  whole 
superstition,  bv  showing  that  the  "  thrones 
and  dominions  of  heaven  are  submissive  cre- 
ated servants  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  evil  spi- 
rits, the  rulers  of  "  the  darimess  of  this  worlUi" 
are  put  under  his  feet. 

HERMON,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the 
Holy  Land,  often  spol^n  of  in  Scripture.  It 
was  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country, 
beyond  Jordan,  and  in  the  territories  which 
originally  belong  to  Og,  kinf  of  Bashan, 
Joriiua  xii,  5:  xiii,  5.  The  Psafinist  connects 
Tabor  and  Hermon  together,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  Psalm  bcxxix,  i2;  cxxxiii,  3; 
fix>m  which  it  mav  be  inferred  that  they  lay 
contiguous  to  each  other.    This  is  agreeable 
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to  the  account  that  is  giTen  us  by  travellers. 
Mr.  Maundrell,  in  his  journey  from  Aleppo, 
says  that  in  three  hours  and  a  half  from  the 
river  Kishon,  he  came  to  a  small  brook  near 
which  was  an  old  Tillage  and  a  ?ood  kane, 
called  Leg^une;  not  far  from  which  his  com- 
pany took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  and 
from  whence  they  had  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  plain  of  EsdraSlon.  At  about  six  or 
seven  hoars'  distance  eastward,  stood,  within 
view,  Nazareth,  and  the  two  mountains  Tabor 
and  Hermon.  He  adds  that  they  were  sufS- 
ciently  in!<tructed  by  experience  wnat  the  holj 
Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon ;  their 
tents  bein^  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained 
all  night,  rsalm  cxxxiii,  3. 

HEROD,  sumamed  the  Ghreat.  king  of  the 
Jews,  second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumean, 
bom  B.  C.  17.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  suppression 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  with  the  execution  of 
their  leader,  Hezekiah,  and  several  of  his  com- 
rades. As  he  had  performed  this  act  of  hero- 
ism by  his  own  authority,  and  had  executed 
the  culprits  without  the  form  of  trial,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  sanhedrim,  but,  through 
the  strength  of  his  party  and  zeal  of  his 
friends,  he  escaped  any  censure.  In  the  civil 
war^  between  iKe  republican  and  Caesarian 
parties,  Herod  joined  Cassius,  and  was  made 
governor  of  Coelo-Syria  ;  and  when  Mark  An- 
tony arrived  victorious  in  Syria,  Herod  and  his 
brother  found  means  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  him,  and  were  appointed  as  tetrarchs  in 
Judea  ;  but  in  a  short  time  an  invasion  of  An- 
tiffonus,  who  was  aided  by  the  Jews,  obliged 
Herod  to  make  his  escape  m>m  Jerusalem,  and 
retire  first  to  Idumea,  and  then  to  Egypt.  He 
at  length  arrived  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the 
crown  of  Judea  upon  occasion  of  a  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Asmodean 
family.  Hyrcanus  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  prince  and  high  priest  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion ;  but  while  the  Roman  empire  was  in  an 
unsettled  state,  afler  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  brother  of 
Hyrcanus,  made  himself  master  of  the  city 
and  ^1  Judea.  In  this  state  Herod  found 
thing^  i»  hen  he  came  to  Rome,  and  the  most 
that  ne  then  aimed  at  was  to  obtain  the  king- 
dom for  Aristobulus,  his  wife's  brother;  but 
the  senate  of  Rome,  moved  by  the  recommend- 
ations of  Mark  Antony,  conferred  the  king- 
dom of  Judea  upon  Herod  himself.  Having 
met  with  this  unexpected  success  at  Rome,  he 
returned  without  delay  to  Judea,  and  in  about 
three  years  got  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. He  had,  however,  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
throne,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Antigonus.  Though  aided  by 
the  Roman  army,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  which  held  out  for  six  montM, 
when  it  was  carried  by  assault,  and  a  vast 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  inhabitants,  till  the 
intercession  and  bribes  of  Herod  put  an  end  to 
it.  Anti^nus  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death,  which  opened  the  way  to  Herod's  quiet 
possession  of  the  kingdom.    His   first  caret 


were  to  replenish  his  coflTers,  and  to  r^iess  Un 
faction  still  attached  to  the  Asmodean  race,  < 
and  which  regarded  him  as  a  usuiper.    Be 
was  guilty  of  many  extortions  and  cruelties  ii 
the  pursuit  of  these  objects.    Shortly  afler  this, 
an  accusation  was  lodged  against  Herod  before 
Mark  Antony  by  Cleopatra^  who  had  been 
influenced  to  the  deed  oy  his  mother-in-law,  i 
Alexandra.    He  was  summoned  to  answer  to 
the  charges  exhibited  against  him  before  the 
triumvir  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  a  iDott 
remarkable  display  of  the  conflict  of  opposite 
passions  in  a  ferocious  heart.     Doalingly  fond 
of  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  not  bein^  able  to 
bear  the  thought  of  her  falling  into  toe  hands 
of  another,  he  exacted  a  solemn  promise  froo 
Joseph,  wnom  he  appointed  to  govern  in  liis 
absence,  that  should  tne  accusation  prove  fatal 
to  him  he  would  put  the  queen  to  aeath.   Jo- 
seph disclosed  the  secret  to  Mariamne,  who, 
abnorring  such  a  savage  proof  of  his  lore, 
from   that  moment  conceived  the  deepest  and 
most  settled  aversion  to  her  husband.    Herod, 
by  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  made  his  peace 
with  Antony,   and  returned    in    high  credit 
Some  hints  were  thrown  out   respecting  Jo> 
seph's  familiarity  with  Mariamne  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  faif 
wife,  who,  recriminating,  upbraided  him  viit 
his  cruel  order  concerning  her.  His  rage  was  un- 
bounded ]  he  put  Joseph  to  death  for  communi- 
cating the  secret  entrusted  to  him  alone,  and  U 
threw  his  mother-in-law,  Alexandra,  into  prison. 
2.  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Ociavim. 
Herod  raised  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing the  former;   but  he  was  obliged  first  to 
eng^age  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  vhom  be 
defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.    Afler 
the  battle  of  Actium,  his  great  object  was  u> 
make  terms  with  the  conqueror  ;  and,  as  a  p^^ 
liminary  step,  he  put  to  death  Hyrcanus,  tbe 
only  suviving  male  of  the  Asmodeans ;  and. 
hiving  secured  his  family,  he  embarked  for 
Rhodes,  where  Augustus  at  that  time  was.    He 
appeared  before  the  master  of  the  Roman  world 
in  all  the  regal  ornaments  excepting  his  dia- 
dem, and  with  a  noble  confidence  related  the 
faithful  services  he  had  perfbrmed  for  his  bene- 
factor, Antony,  concludmg  that  ho  was  read/ 
to  transfer  the  same  gratitude  to  a  new  ps^n, 
from  whom  he  shomd    hold  his    crown  and 
kin^om.    Augustus  was  struck  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  defence,  and  replaced  the  dis- 
dcm  on  the  head  of  Herod^  who  remained  the 
most    favoured   of  the   tributary    sovereign*. 
When  the  emperor  afterward  travelled  tbrou^k 
Syria,  in  his  way  to  and  from  Egypt,  he  wa* 
entertained  with  the  utmost  magnificence  br 
Herod ;  in  recompense  for  which  he  restoml 
to  him  all  his  revenues  and  dominions,  and 
even  considerably  augmented  them.    His  socd 
fortune  as  a  prince,  was  poisoned  by  domestic 
broils,  and  especially  by  the  insuperable  aver* 
sion  of  Mariamne,  whom  at  lengtn  he  brought 
to  trial,  convicted,  and  executed.     She  sub- 
mitted to  her  fate  with  all  the  intrepidity  of 
innocence,  and  was  sufficiently  avenged  by  tk 
remorse  of  her  husband,  who  seems  never  aftv 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquil  booz^ 
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1  HU  rage  being  quenched,  Herod  ende*- 
Toond  to  banish  the  memory  of  his  evil  acts 
firom  his  mind  by  scenes  of  dissipation  i  but 
liie  charms  of  his  once  loTed  Mariamne  haunt- 
ed him  wherever  he  went:  he  would  firequently 
call  aloud  upon  her  name,  and  insist  upon  his 
auenduots  bringing  her  into  his  presence,  as 
if  willing  to  ^  forget  that  she  was  no  longer 
amoQg  t&  living.  At  times  he  would  fly  from 
the  sight  of  men,  and  on  his  return  from  soli- 
tude,  which  was  ill  suited  to  a  mind  conscious 
of  the  most  ibrocious  deeds^  he  became  more 
bruial  than  ever,  and  in  fits  of  fury  spared 
ixitb^r  foes  nor  friends.  Alexandra,  wnose  ma- 
'd^hy  toward  her  daughter  has  been  noticed, 
vas  an  unpitied  victim  to  his  rage.  At  length 
he  recovered  some  portion  of  self-possession. 
and  employed  himself  in  projects  of  regal 
ma^iiificence.  He  built  at  Jerusalem  a  stately 
theatre  and  ampitheatre,  in  which  he  cele- 
brated games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  to  the 
grf'at  displeasure  of  the  zealous  Jews,  who  dis- 
coTercd  an  idolatrous  profanation  in  the  thea- 
trical ornaments  and  spectacles.  Nothing,  it 
is  Siild,  guTe  them  so  much  offence  as  some 
trophies  which  he  bad  set  round  his  theatre  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  victories,  but  which  the  Jews^  regarded  as 
images  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  idof  worship. 
F^^r  this  and  other  acts  of  the  king  a  most 
Krious  conspiracy  was  formed  agamst  him, 
vhich  he,  fortunately  for  himselfl  discovered ; 
uid  he  exercised  the  most  brutal  revenge  on 
an  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  He  next  built 
Samaria,  which  he  named  Sebaste,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  the  most  sumptuous  edifices ;  and  for 
his  security  he  built  several  fortresses  through- 
om  the  whole  of  Judea,  of  which  the  principal 
«u  called  Csesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 
h  his  own  palace,  near  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
km,  he  lavished  fne  most  costly  materials  and 
carious  workmanship^  and  his  palace  Hero- 
dioD,  at  some  miles'  distance  from  the  capital, 
hv  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  other  appro- 
!>nate  advantages,  drew  round  it  the  popula- 
tion of  a  considerable  city. 

4.  To  supply  the  place  of  his  lost  Mariamne, 

He  married  a  new  wife  of  the  same  name,  the 

heaatiful  daughter  of  a  priest,  whom  he  raised 

to  the  hi»h  rank  of  the  supreme  pontificate. 

He  sent  bis  two  sons,  fay  the  first  Mariamne, 

to  be  educated  at  Rome,  and  so  ingratiated 

himsdf  with  Augustus  and  his  ministers,  that 

he  vas  appmnted  imperial  procurator  for  Syria. 

To  acquire  popularity  amon?  the  Jews,  and 

to  exhibit  an  attachment  to  tneir  religion,  he 

vodeiiook  the  vast  enterprise  of  rebuilding^  the 

iBnpfe  of  Jerosalem,  which  he  finished  m  a 

me  style  of  magnificence  in  about  a  year  and 

*  bdf.    Daring  the  promss  of  this  work  he 

▼istted  Rome,  and  bmogbt  back  his  sons,  who 

^  attaiaed  to  man's  estate.    These  at  length 

^>**pired  against  their   father's   person    and 

fiwwnment,  and    were  tried,  convicted,  and 

*>>CQted.    Another   act   desiring  of  notice, 

P^'foraied  bjr  Herod,  was  the  dedication  of  his 

y  <ity  or  Gaesarea,  at  whieh  time  he  dl»- 

l%ed8ich  profuse  magnificence,  that  An^OB- 

te  Mid  his  loiiil  waa  loo  gnat  for  his  king- 


dom. Notwithstanding  the  execution  of  hki 
sonSy  he  was  still  a  slave  to  conspiracies  fimn 
his  other  near  relations.  In  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  reign,  ooa  Saviour  was  bom.  This 
event  was  followed,  according  to  the  Gkuipel 
of  Sl  Matthew,  by  the  massacre  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlenenu  About  this  time,  Anti- 
pater,  returning  from  Romei  was  arrested  by 
nis  father's  orders,  charged  with  treasonable 
practices,  and  was  found  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  the  kin^.  This  and  other 
calamities,  joined  to  a  guuty  conscience,  prey- 
ing upon  a  broken  constitution,  threw  tJie 
wretched  monarch  into  a  mortal  disease,  which 
was  doubtless  a  just  judgment  of  hei^ven  on 
the  many  foul  enormities  and  impieties  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  His  disorder  wa^ 
attended  with  the  most  loathsome  oircum* 
stances  tliat  can  be  imagined.  A  prematuxe 
report  of  his  death  caused  a  tumult  in  Jerusa- 
lem, excited  by  the  zealots,  who  were  impatient 
to  demolish  a  golden  eagle  which  he  had  placed 
over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  The  perpetratora 
of  this  rash  act  were  seized,  and  by  order  of 
the  dying  king,  put  to  death.  He  also  caused 
his  son  Antipater  to  be  slain  in  prison,  and 
his  remains  to  be  treated  with  every  species  of 
ignominy.  He  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his 
son  Archelaus,  with  tetrarchiea  to  his  two  other 
sons.  Herod,  on  his  dying  bed,  had  planned 
a  scheme  of  horrible  cruelty  which  was  to  take 
place  at  the  instant  of  his  own  death.  He  had 
summoned  the  chief  persons  among  the  Jews 
to  Jericho,  and  caused  them  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
hippodrome,  or  circus,  and  gave  strict  orders  to 
his  sister  Salome  to  have  them  all  massacred  am 
soon  as  he  should  have  drawn  his  last  breath: 
"  for  this,"  said  he,  "  will  provide  mourners  for 
my  funeral  all  over  the  land,  and  make  the 
Jews  and  every  family  lament  my  death,  who 
would  otherwise  exhibit  no  signs  of  concern." 
Salome  and  her  husband,  Alexas,  chose  rather 
to  break  their  oath  extorted  by  the  tyrant,  than 
be  implicated  in  so  cruel  a  deed :  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  Herod  was  dead,  they  opened 
the  doors  of  the  circus,  and  permitted  every 
one  to  return  to  his  own  home.^  Herod  died 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
memory  has  been  consigned  to  merits]  detest- 
ation, while  his  great  talents,  and  tlie  active 
enterprise  of  his  reign,  have  placed  him  high 
in  the  rank  of  sovereigns. 

HsrodAntipas.    SeeANTiPAB. 

HERODIANS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  mentioned  Matt,  xxii, 
16 ;  Mark  iii,  6 ;  viii,  15 ;  xii,  13 ;  but  passed 
over  in  silence  both  by  Josephus  and  Philo. 
The  critics  and  commentators  on  the  New 
Testament  are  very  much  divided  with  regard 
to  the  Herodians ;  some  making  them  to  be  a 
political  party,  and  others  a  relictions  sect.  The 
former  opinion  is  fovoured  by  the  author  of  the 
Syriac  version,  who  calls  them  the  domestics  of 
Herod;  and  also  by  Josephus's  having  passed 
them  over  in  silence,  though  he  prbnesses  to 
give  an  account  of  the  several  reunions  seeta 
of  the  Jews.  The  latter  opinion  is  eoonta- 
naneed  by  our  Lord's  caution  apunat  "the 
leaden  of  Herod,"  which  impUea  that  the  He- 
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rodiaiM  were  dJatingiiiBhad  from  the  oUier 
Jemn  by  some  dootnnal  tenets.  hL  Basnage 
8tt]yposee,  that  one  thing  meant  by  the  leaven 
of  the  Herodiana  migM  be  a  eonfonnity  to 
Roman  ciutoms  in  some  points  which  were 
forbidden  the  Jews:  if  this  was  the  case,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus  among  the  Jewish  sects.  St.  Jerom, 
in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luciferians,  takes 
the  name  to  haTe  faMcen  ^Ten  to  such  as  owned 
Herod  for  the  Messiah;  and  TertuUian,  Epi- 
phanius,  Chiysostom,  and  Theophylaet,  among 
the  ancients;  and  QrotiuS)  and  other  modems, 
are  of  the  same  sentiment  But  the  same  St. 
Jerom,  in  his  Comment  on  St.  Matthew,  treats 
this  opinion  as  ridiculous ;  and  indeed  it  must 
be  hi^y  improbable.  He  maintains  that  the 
Pharisees  niTe  this  appellation,  by  way  of  de- 
rision, to  Herod's  soldiers,  who  paid  tribute  to 
the  Romans;  agreeably  to  which  the  Syriac 
interpreters  render  the  word  by  the  domestics 
of  £teiod,  that  is,  his  courtiers.  M.  Simon,  in 
his  notes  on  the  twenty-Bec<md  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  advances  a  more  probable  opinion. 
The  name  Herodian,  he  imafnnes  to  have  been 
^ven  to  such  as  adhered  to  Herod's  party  and 
interest,  and  were  for  presenrins  the  govern* 
ment  in  his  family,  about  which  there  were, 
at  that  time,  great  divisions  among  the  Jews. 
F.  Hardouin  will  have  the  HerSdians  and 
Sadducees  to  have  been  the  same ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  improbable  that  the  Hierodians  were  chiefly 
of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees ;  since  that  which 
is  cidled  by  St.  hiark  *'  the  leaven  of  Herod," 
is  by  St.  Matthew  styled  "  the  leaven  of  the 
Sadaucees." 

S.  Dr.  Frideauz  is  of  opinion  that  they  de^ 
rived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Jews  by  their  concurrenee  with  Herod's 
scheme  of  subjecting  hhnself  and  his  domi- 
nions to  the  Romans,  and  likewise  by  comply- 
ing with  many  of  their  Heathen  usages  and 
customs.  In  their  zeal  lor  the  Roman  ayitho- 
iity  they  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
Pharisees,  who  esteemed  it  unlawful  to  submit 
or  pay  taxes  to  the  Roman  emperor ;  an  opinion 
which  they  grounded  on  their  being  forbidden 
by  the  law  to  set  a  stranger  over  them,  who 
was  not  one  of  their  own  nation,  as  their  king. 
The  conjunction  of  the  Herodians,  therefore, 
with  the  Pharisees,  against  Christ,  is  a  memo- 
rable proof  of  the  keenness  of  their  resentment 
and  malice  against  him :  especially  when  we 
consider  that  they  united  tc^ether  in  propos- 
ing to  him  an  ensnaring  question,  on  a  subject 
which  was  the  ground  of  their  mutual  dissen- 
sion; namely,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar.  And  provided  he  answered 
in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  accuse 
him  of  treason  against  the  state ;  and  should 
he  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  Pharisees  were 
as  reaay  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  as 
an  enemy  of  their  civil  liberties  and  privileges. 
Herod  had  introduced  several  Heathen  idola- 
trous usages ;  for,  as  Josephus  says,  he  built  a 
temple  to  Caesar,  near  the  head  of  the  river 
Joraan;  he  ereeted  a  magnificent  theatre  at 
Jtnisalem,  instituted  Pagan  games,  and  placed 


a  goklen  eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah ;  aiSl  he  furnished  the  temples,  whick 
he  reared  in  several  places  out  of  judea,  vith 
ima^  for  idolatrous  worship,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  and  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Rome;  though  to  the  Jews  he  pretended 
that  he  did  it  against  his  will,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  imperial  command.  The  Herodians 
probably  complied  with,  acquiesced  in,  or  ap- 
proved these  idolatrous  usages.  This  symbo- 
lizing with  idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and 
worldly  policy,  was  probably  that  leaven  of 
Herod,  against  which  our  Saviour  cautioned 
his  disciples. 

HERON,  ns^K,  Lev.  xi,  19 ;  Dcut  xiv,  18. 
This  word  has  been  variously  understood. 
Some  have  rendered  it  ^e  kite,  others  the 
woodcock,  others  the  curlieu,  some  the  pea- 
cock, others  the  parrot,  and  others  the  crone. 
The  root^  fiSN,  signifies  io  brealks  short  thron|h 
the  nostrils,  to  snuff,  as  in  anger;  hence  to  oe 
anffry ;  ana  it  is  supposed  that  the  word  is  suf- 
ficiently descriptive  of  the  heron,  from  its  very 
irritable  disposition.  Bochart,  however.  thinkiB 
it  the  mountain  falcon;  the  same  that  the 
Ghreeks  call  dy^aia,  mentioned  by  Homer ;  and 
this  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrev 
name. 

HESHBON,  a  celebrated  city  beyond  Jor- 
dan, twenty  miles  eastward  of  that  river,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  Josh,  xiii,  17.  fi  was  probably 
made  over  to  Gad,  since  we  meet  with  it  among 
the  cities  which  were  given  to  the  Levites, 
Joshua  xxi,  39. 

HETERODOX,  formed  of  the  Gredt 
Inpdio^os,  a  compound  of  Irs^Sj  alUr,  and 
id^Of  oifiniony  something  that  is  contrary  to 
the  fail^  or  doctrine  established  in  the  troe 
church.  Thus,  we  say,  a  heterodox  opinion, 
a  heterodox  divine.  &c.  The  word  stands  in 
opposition  to  orthodox. 

SaTEROUSH,  HETEROUSIANS,  com- 

Eosed  of  Inpoi,  and  oMa,  substance,  a  sect  or 
ranch  of  Arians,  the  followers  of  Adtius,  and 
from  him  denominated  Afitians.  They  were 
called  Heterousii,  because  they  held,  not  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  of  a  substance  like,  or 
similar  to,  that  of  the  Father,  which  was  the 
doctrine  of  another  branch  of  Arians,  thence 
call^  Homoousions,  Homoousii ;  but  that  he 
was  of  another  substance  different  from  that 
of  the  Father. 

HETH,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x,  15,  and  dwelt 
southward  of  the  promised  land,  probably 
about  Hebron.  Ephron,  who  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  that  city,  was  of  the  race  of  Heth ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  whole  city  vrtn 
of  the  family  of  Heth. 

HEXAPI.A,  formed  of  f|,  six,  and  i»X^, 
/  open,  or  unfold,  a  Bible  disposed  in  six 
columns,  containing  the  text,  and  diten 
versions  of  it,  compiled  and  published  by 
Origen,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  sacred 
text  from  future  corruptions,  and  to  correct 
those  that  had  been  already  introduced.  Eo- 
sebius  relates  that  Origen  after  his  return  frem 
Rome  under  Caracalla,  applied  himsc.l'to  lesA 


H^bmr,  and  b^gan  to  eoUect  the  Mv«nl  vei^ 

BOOS  tluU  had  Men  made  of  the  saered  writ- 

lags,  and  of  these  to  compose  hia  TYtrapia, 

BzS  HtxapUi :  others,  howeYer,  will  not  aUow 

ItiiD  to  have  began  tm  the  time  of  Alexander, 

afier  he  had  retired  into  Palestine,  about  the 

year  231.      To  conceive  what  this  Bixmpla 

was,  it  ma9t  be  observed  that,  beaide  the  trana- 

laiion  of  the  sacred  writings  called  the  Septna- 

|im,  made  onder  PtolemjPhiladelphua,  above 

s80  years  B.  C,  the  Scnptme  had  been  since 

translated    into   Greek  by  other   interpreters. 

The  first  of  those  versions,  or,  reekonm?  the 

Septoagint,  the  second,  was  that  of  Aquua,  a' 

proadyte  Jew,  the  fint  edition  of  which  he 

{Ktbiished  in  the  twelfth  jrear  of  the  Emperor 

Adrian,  or  about  A.  D.  128 ;  the  third  was 

thai  of  Symmachus,  published  as  is  commonly 

nipposed,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but,  as  some 

say,  under  Septimius  Sevenis,  about  the  year 

200 ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion,  prior 

U)  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Commodus,  or 

^ut  the  year  175 :  these  Qreek  versions,  says 

Dr.  Kennicott,  Were  made  by  the  Jews  from 

tlieir  corrupted    copies    of  the  Hebrew,    and 

vere  designed   to  stand  in  the   place  of  the 

LXX,  a^inst  which   they  were  prejudiced, 

because  it  seemed  to   favour  the  Christians. 

The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of 

Caracalla,  about  the  year  217;  and  the  sixth 

▼as  discovered  at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of 

Alexander  Severus,  about  the  year  228  :  lastlv, 

Ori^en  himself  recovered  part  of  a  seventh, 

containing  only  the  Psalms.     Now,   Origen, 

who  had  held   frequent  disputations  with  the 

Jevs  in  Egypt  and  Palestme,  observing  that 

titey  always  objected  against  those  passages 

of  Scripture  quoted  against  them,  and  appealed 

b)  the   Hebrew  text,  the  better  to  vmdicate 

tkse  passages   and   confound  the  Jews,  by 

liMTing  that  the  LXX  had  given  the  sense  of 

the  Hebrew,  or  rather,  to  show,  by  a  number 

of  difierent  veiaions^  what  the  real  sense  of 

the  Hebrew  was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  these 

KTeral  versions  into  a  body,  along  with  the 

Hebrew  text,  so  as  they  imefat  be  easily  con* 

booted,  and  afford  a  mutual  Ught  to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  standard;  and, 

ftUoviug  that  corruptions  might  have  happened, 

and  that  the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did 

read  differenUy,  he  contented   himself  with 

pu>rking;  such  words  or  sentences  as  were  not 

ia  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later  Ghreek  ver- 

lioQB,  and  to  add  such  words  or  sentences  as 

veit  omitted  in  the  LXX,  prefixing  an  asterisk 

^  the  additions^  and  an  obelisk  to  the  others. 

u  order  to   this  he    made   choice    of  eight 

pohimns :  in  the  fint  he  gave  the.  Hebrew  text 

ia  Hebrew  characters ;  in  the  second,  the  same 

^ft  in  Gredc  characters :  the  rest  were  filled 

viththe  several  versions  above  mentioned;  all 

the  ooliunns  answering  verse  for  verse,  and 

PvBse  (at  phrase;  and  in  the  Psalms  there 

vaa  a  niiita  column  for  the  seventh  veraion. 

%  voik  Origen  called  ^aatka,  Bezapla,  that 

tt,  itztyfle^  or  a  work  of  six  columns,  as  onlv 

J^S^tdiag  the  first  six  Ghreek  veraions.    Indeed, 

*;  Epyhanina,  taking   in  likewise  the  two 

*WBs  of  the  text,  calls  the  wodc  Oelapla^ 


as  oonsisting  of  eight  columns.  This  odebratail 
woi^  which  Montfoncon  imagines  eonaisted  of 
fifty*  large  volumes,  periahed  long  ago,  probafalff 
with  the  library  at  Casaasea,  where  it  waa  pn- 
■erved,  in  the  year  653;  thot^h  several  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  pfeserved  ua  portions  of  it, 
particularly  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Psalms, 
Philoponua  in  hia  Ifennncrofi,  &o.  Soma 
modem  writers  have  eainestlr  endeavoured  to 
collect  fragment*  of  the  Bsxama,  Flaminius  No- 
bilhis,  Drasios,  and  eapeoiadiy  Montfauoon,  in 
two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1713w  In 
hia  edition,  Montniacon  has  prefixed  prolego- 
mena, enlaining  the  lorm  and  detailing  tha 
hiatory  or  the  Mexofla, 

The  objea  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the 
differences  found  in  the  then  existing  copies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  carefully  noted  all 
the  alterations  which  he  diacovered;  and  for 
the  information  of  those  who  mi^ht  considt 
his  work,  he  made  uae  of  the  folio wmg  marks* 
1.  Where  any  passagea  appeared  in  the  Septu* 
agint,  that  were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  he 
designated  them  by  an  aMi»  -i-  with  two  bM 
points  I  annexed.  Thia  mark  waa  also  used 
to  denote  words  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
added  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  either  for 
the  sake  of  elegance,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  sense.  9.  To  paasagea  wanting 
in  the  copies  of  the  Septuatfmt,  and  supplied 
by  himself  from  the  otner  Greek  veraions,  he 
prefixed  an  asterisk  ^  with  two  bold  points  t 
also  annexed,  in  order  that  his  additiona  might 
be  immediately  perceived.  These  supplement- 
ary passages,  we  are  informed  by  Jerom,  were 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  Theodotion'a 
translation;  not  unfrequently  from  that  of 
Aquila;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  tha 
veraion  of  Symmachus:  and  sometimes  from 
two  or  three  together.  Bm,  in  every  ease,  the 
initial  letter  of  eaeh  translator'a  name  was 
placed  immediately  after  the  asterisk,  to  indi- 
cate the  source  whence  such  supplementary 
passage  was  taken.  And  in  lieu  of  the  very 
erroneous  Septuagint  veraion  of  Daniel,  Theo- 
dotion's  translation  of  that  book  waa  insetted 
entire.  3.  Farther :  not  only  the  paasages  want- 
ing in  the  Septuagint  were  supplied  by  Origen 
with  the  asterisks,  as  above  noticed,  but  fuao 
where  that  veraion  does  not  appear  accurately 
to  express  the  Hebrew  original,  having  noted 
the  former  reading  with  an  obehis  -»-,  he  added 
the  correct  rendering  from  one  of  the  other 
translaton,  with  an  asteriA  subjoined.  Con- 
cerning the  shape  and  uses  of  the  lemniscus  and 
J^fpolemniscuSj  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen, 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
learned  men,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  they  were.  Dr.  Owen,  after  Montfaucon, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  marks  of  better 
and  more  accurate  renderings.  These  several 
maiics  of  distinction  have  been  carefully  oIh 
served,  so  far  as  they  have  been  recovered 
tram  various  quartera,  in  the  very  accurate 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  commenced  by  our 
learned  countryman.  Dr.  Holmes,  and  con- 
tinued by  his  able  successor,  the  Rev.  J.  Par- 
sons, B.  D. 

For  neariy  fifty  yeara  was  Origan's  sti^MMl* 
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ou  woik  burled  in  a  comer  of  the  eity  of 
Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  very  gieai 
expense  of  transcribing  forty  or  fifty  Tolumes, 
which  far  exceeded  the  means  of  private  iadi^ 
▼iduiUfi ;  and  here,  perhaps^  it  mi^  have 
perished  in  oblivion,  it  Eusebius  and  ramphi- 
lus  had  not  discovered  it,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  library  of  Fomphilus  the  martyr  at  Cesa« 
rea,  where  Jerome  saw  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  As  we  have  no  account 
whatever  of  Origen's  autograph  after  this  time, 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  perished  in  the  year 
653,  on  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Arabs; 
and  a  few  imperfect  fragments,  collected  from 
mcmuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  catenae 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  are  all  that  now  remain 
of  a  work,  which,  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  sacred  literature,  would  most  eminently 
have  assisted  in  the  interpretation  and  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Syro-£strangek> 
translation  of  Origen's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Septuagint  was  executed  in  the  former  part  of 
the  seventh  century;  the  author  of  it  is  not 
known.  This  version  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  especially  in 
those  passages  in  which  the  latter  ai6fcrs  from 
the  Heorew.  A  manuscript  of  this  translation 
is  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan;  it  con- 
tains the  obelus  and  other  marks  of  Origen's 
Hexapla;  and  a  subscription  at  the  end  states 
it  to  nave  been  literally  translated  from  the 
Ghreek  copy,  corrected  by  Eusebius  himself, 
with  the  assistance  of  ramphilus,  from  the 
books  of  Origen,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
library  at  Cs&sarea.  From  this  version  Nor- 
bere  edited  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezeklel  in  1787;  and  Bugati,  the  book  of 
Daniel,  1788. 

HEZEKIAH,  kin^  of  Judah,  was  the  son 
of  Ahaz,  and  bom  m  the  year  of  the  world 
3251.  At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  reigned  twenty-nine 
years  in  Jemsalem,  namely,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3277  to  3306.  2  Kings  xviii,  1,  2; 
3  Chron.  xxix,  1.  The  rei^  of  his  father 
Ahaz  had  been  most  unpropitious  for  his  sub- 
jects. A  war  had  raged  oetween  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  in  which  Pekan, 
king  of  Israel,  overthrew  the  army  of  Ahaz, 
destroying  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  oi 
his  men ;  after  which  he  carried  away  two 
hundred  thousand  women  and  children  as  cap- 
tives into  his  own  country;  they  were,  how- 
ever, released  and  sent  home  affam,  at  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Prophet  Odea.  As  idolatry 
had  been  established  in  Jemsalem  and  through- 
out Judea,  by  the  command  of  Ahaz,  and  the 
service  of  the  temple  either  intermitted,  or 
converted  into  an  iaolatrous  worship,  the  first 
object  of  his  son  Hezekiahj  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  was  to  restore  the  legal  worship 
of  Gfod,  both  in  Jemsalem  and  throughout  Ju- 
dea. He  cleansed  and  repaired  the  temple, 
and  held  a  solemn  passover.  He  improved  the 
city,  repaired  the  fortifications,  erected  maga- 
sines  of  all  sorts,  and  built  a  new  aqueduct 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Salmanezer, 
Mttg  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 


took  Samaria,  and  eazried  awmy  the  tea  tnbi 
into  captivity,  replacing  them  by  different  mo* 
pie  sent  firom  his  own  country.  But  Hcseiish 
was  not  deterred  by  this  alanning  example  frcn 
refusing  to  pay  that  tribute  to  the  Assyrians 
which  had  been  imposed  on  Ahaz :  this  broo^ 
on  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  fourteentk 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  of  which  we  h&ve 
a  very  paiticular  account  in  the  writiagB  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  who  was  then  living,  Issaak 
xxzvi.  ' 

Immediatdv  after  the  termination  of  tbii 
war,  Hezekiah  "  was  aicR  unto  death,"  owing 
as  the  sacred  historian  strongly  intimsies,  to 
his  heart  being  improperly  ekvated  on  oecs^ 
sion  of  this  miroculoufl  deliverance,  and  not 
sufficiently  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Qod  in 
it,  2  Kdngn  zx  ;  leoiah  xxzviii  Isaiah  was 
sent  to  bia  him  set  hie  house  in  order,  for  be 
should  die  and  not  Uve.  Hezekiah  had  instant 
recourse  to  God  by  prayer  and  sopplications  ior 
his  recovery ;  and  the  prophet  had  scoKelv 
proceeded  out  of  the  threshold,  when  the  Loro 
commanded  him  to  return  to  Hezekiah,  and  to 
say  to  him,  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  beard 
thy  prayer,  and  I  have  seen  thy  tears;  I  will 
heal  thee ;  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  add  unto 
thy  days  fifteen  years.''  And  to  confirm  to 
him  the  certainty  of  all  these  tokens  of  tJie 
divine  r^ard,  the  shadow  of  the  sun  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz,  at  bis  request,  went  backward 
ten  degrees.  AAer  his  recovery,  he  composed 
an  ode  of  than^giving  to  the  God  of  all  his 
mercies,  which  the  Prophet  Isaiah  has  recorded 
in  his  writings,  Isaiah  xxxviii,  10,  11.  Yet, 
as  an  instance  of  human  fickleness  and  fraihf, 
we  find  Hezekiah,  with  all  his  excellencies, 
ag;ain  forgetting  himself,  and  inciuring  the 
divine  displeasure.  The  king  of  Babylon  bar- 
ing been  informed  of  his  sickness  and  recovery, 
sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  hit 
restoration:  an  honour  with  which  the  heart 
of  Hezekiah  was  greatly  elated ;  and,  to  testify 
his  gratitude,  he  made  a  pompous  display  to 
them  of  ail  nis  treasures,  nis  spices,  and  his 
rich  vessels :  and  concealed  from  them  nothing 
that  was  in  his  palace.  In  all  this  the  pride 
of  Hezekiali  was  gratified ;  and  to  humble  him, 
Isaiah  was  sent  to  declare  to  him  that  his  con- 
duct was  displeasing  to  God,  and  that  a  time 
should  come  when  all  the  treasures  of  which  he 
had  made  so  vain  a  display  should  be  removed 
to  Babylon,  and  even  his  sons  be  made  eunuchs 
to  serve  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babvlon. 
Hezekiah  bowed  submissively  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  acknowled|;ed  the  divine  goodnesi 
toward  him,  in  ordaming  peace  and  truth  to 
continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  rei^o.  He 
accordingly  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people  and  kingdom.  He  died  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3306,  leaving  behind  hiffl 
a  son,  Manasseh,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne:  a  son  every  way  unworthy  of  such  a 
father.     

HIDDEKEL.    SeeEDSN. 

HIGH  PLACES.  The  prophets  reproach  the 
Israelites  for  nothing  with  more  zeal  than  fit 
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iMlUppiB^  upon  the  high  i»Ucea.  The  de- 
Unji^td  theae  ht^  plaoes  is  a  oommenda- 
Uflo  given  to  only  few  prinoet  in  Scripture  ^  and 
mftDT,  tboneh  xeakms  for  the  obserranee  of 
the  JaVf  ima  act  courage  to  preTcnt  the  people 
fioro  sacrificing^  upon  theee  eminenoee.  Beure 
the  temple  was  built,  the  high  plaoee  were  not 
ifanktely  contrary  to  the  law,  provided  Gbd 
only  wag  there  adored,  and  not  idob.  They 
aoem  to  hare  been  tolerated  under  the  judges ; 
•od  Samuel  offered  sacrifices  in  several  phioes 
vfaere  the  aric  was  not  present.  Even  in  Da- 
vid's time  they  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Shiloh, 
Jenuakm,  and  Oibeon.  But  after  the  temple 
was  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  ark  had  a  fixed 
idikmeBt,  it  was  no  longer  allowed  to  sacri^ 
ice  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  high  plaoes  were 
noch  frequented  in  the  kingoom  of  Israel. 
Tk  people  sometimes  went  upon  those  mount- 
aau  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  presence 
of  putriarchs  and  prophets,  and  by  appearances 
<rf God,  to  worship  the  true  Qod  there.  This 
vonbip  was  lawral,  except  as  to  its  being  ex- 
ercised where  the  Lord  had  not  chosen.  But 
ihnr  frequently  adored  idols  upon  these  hills, 
ana  committed  a  thousand  abominations  in 
groves,  and  caves,  and  tents ;  and  hence  arose 
tbe  zeal  of  pious  kings  and  prophets  to  sup- 
pnutiie  high  places.  Dr.  Pndeaux  thinks  it 
pnbable  that  the  pr^teucha^  open  courts,  built 
uki  those  in  which  the  people  prayed  at  the 
(&benuiele  and  the  temple,  were  the  same  as 
^  called  high  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 
His  reason  is,  that  the  proseucka  had  groves 
ia  or  near  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

HlN",  nn,  a  liquid  measure,  as  of  oil,  or  of 
^  Eiodua  xxix,  40 ;  xxx,  2i ;  Lev.  xxiiL 
Aecuitiiiig  to  Josephus,  it  contained  two  Attic 
''•fti,  and  was  therefore  the  sixth  part  of  an 
^^.  He  says  that  they  offered  witli  an  ox 
oalf  &  hin  of  oil ;  in  English  measure,  six  pints, 
*^T-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  nmety- 
^  Bolid  inches.  With  a  ram  they  offered 
^  third  part  of  a  hin,  or  three  pmts,  ten 
!^>(Knand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  solid 
"Kfaes:  with  a  lamb,  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin, 
or  two  pints,  fifteen  thousand  ana  seventy-one 
solid  inches. 

HIND,  nync  Qcn.  xlix,  31 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34 ; 
Job  uxii,  1 ;  Psalm  xviii,  3d ;  xxix,  ix ;  Prov. 
!,I9;  Cant,  ii  7;  iii,  5:  Jer.  xiv,  5;  Hab. 
^19;  the  male  or  female  of  the  stag.  It  Is 
&IoT«{^  creature,  and  of  an  eleeant  shape.  It 
tt  noted  for  its  swiftness  and  the  surenessof 
^j*9  M  it  jumps  among  the  rocks.  David 
>nd  Habakkuk  both  allude  to  this  character 
w  the  hind.  **  The  Lord  makcth  my  feet  like 
aindr  feet,  and  causeth  me  to  stand  on  the 
feb  places,"  Psahn  xviii,  33 ;  Hab.  iii,  19. 
1^  arcamstance  of  their  standing  on  the 
^Q  places  or  mountains  is  applied  to  these 
•omals  by  Xeoophon.    Oiu-  translators  make 

'll  £"*P**^^°S  °^  ^^  ^i'^  0^  Naphtali, 
^"Kaphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose:  he  giveth 
S«wly  words,"  Gen.  xlix,  21.  There  is  a  difE^ 
^aod  incoherence  here  which  the  learned 
Pj^ari  removes  by  altering  a  little  the  punc- 
">^a  of  the  original ;   and  it  then   reads, 


"Naphtali  is  a  spreadine  tree,  shootmg  finia 
beautiful  branches.'*  This,  indeed,  render* 
the  simile  uniform ;  but  another  critic  has  re* 
marked  that  "  the  allusion  to  a  tree  seems  to 
be  purposely  reserved  by  the  venerable  patri* 
arcn  for  his  son  Joseph,  who  is  compared  to 
the  boughs  of  a  tree ;  and  the  repetition  of  the 
idea  in  reference  to  Naphtali  is  every  way  un- 
likelT.  Beside,"  he  aads,  "  the  word  rendered 
'  let  loose,'  imports  an  Mtive  motion,  not  like 
that  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which,  however 
freely  they  wave,  are  yet  attached  to  the  parent 
•  stocK ;  but  an  emission,  a  dismission,  or  send* 
ing  forth  to  a  distance :  in  the  present  case,  a 
roaming,  roaming  at  liberty.  The  verb  '  he 
giveth'  may  denote  shooting  forth.  It  is  used 
of  production,  as  of  the  earth,  which  shoots 
fortii,  yields,  its  increase^  Lev.  xxvi.  4.  The 
word  rendered  '  coodly'  signifies  noble^  grand, 
majestic;  and  the  noun  translated  *  words' 
raaically  signifies  divergences^  what  is  spread 
forth."  For  these  reasons  he  proposes  to  read 
the  passage,  "  Naphtali  is  a  deer  roaming  at 
liberty;  h«  shooteth  forth  spreading  branches," 
or  "  majestic  antlers."  Here  the  distinction  ol^ 
imagery  is  preserved,  and  the  fecundity  of  the 
tribe  and  the  fertility  of  their  lot  intimated. 
In  our  version  of  Psalm  xxix.  9,  we  read,  "  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  tne  hinds  to  calve, 
and  discovereth  the  forests."  I^r.  Merrick,  in 
an  ingenious  note  on  the  place,  attempts  to 
iustify  the  rendering  *,  but  Bishop  Lowth,  in 
nis  "Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,"  observes  that  this  aj^ees  very  little 
with  the  rest  of  the  imagery,  either  in  nature 
or  dignity ;  and  that  he  does  not  feel  himself 
persuaded,  even  by  the  reasonings  of  the  learn- 
ed Bochart  on  this  subject:  whereas  the  oak, 
struck  with  lightning,  admirably  agrees  with 
the  context.  The  Syriac  seems,  for  n't^^N,  hinds^ 
to  have  read  rrt^K,  oakSf  or  rather,  perhaps,  tere- 
bintis.    The  passage  may  be  thus  versified : — 

"Hark  f  his  voice  in  thunder  break% 
And  the  loily  moaataln  quakes ; 
Mighty  trees  the  tempests  tear, 
iuM  lay  the  spreading  foresta  bare  t" 

HINNOM,  Valley  op,  called  also  Tophet, 
and  by  the  GJreeks  Qehenna,  a  small  valley  on 
the  soOth-east  of  Jerusalem,  at  thf  foot  of 
Mount  Zion,  where  the  Canaanites,  and  after- 
word the  Israelites,  sacrificed  their  children  to 
the  idol  Moloch,  by  making  them  '*pass 
through  the  fire,"  or  burning  them.  To  drown 
the  shrieks  of  the  victims  tnus  inhumanly  sa- 
crificed, musical  inatrumcnts,  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tupk^  tympana  or  timbrels,  were  play- 
ed ;  whence  the  spot  derived  the  name  of 
Tophet.  Ge  Hinnom,  or  "  The  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,"  from  which  the  Greeks  framed  their 
(Gehenna,  is  sometimes  used  in  Scriptore  to 
denote  hell  or  hell  ^.    See  Hell. 

HIRAM,  king  of  Tyre,  and  son  of  Abibal, 
is  mentioned  by  profane  authors  as  distinguish- 
ed for  his  magnificence,  and  for  odorninp  the 
city  of  Tyre.  When  David  was  ackno wleag;ed 
king  by  all  Israel,  Hiram  sent  ambassadors  with 
artificers,  and  cedar,  to  build  his  palace.  Hi* 
ram  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Solomon,  to  con* 
gratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  crowfii 
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Solomon  desind  of  him  timber  and  stones  for 
building  the  temple,  with  labourers.  These 
Hiram  promised,  provided  Solomon  would 
furnish  hun  with  com  and  oil.  The  two  prin- 
ces lived  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other. 

HIRELING.  Moses  requires  that  the  hire- 
ling should  be  paid  as  soon  as  his  work  is 
over :  "  The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall 
not  abide  with  Uiee  all  nifht  unto  the  morn- 
ing," Lev.  xix,  19.  A  hirdin^s  days  or  year 
is  a  kind  of  proverb,  signifymg  a  full  year, 
without  abating  any  thin^of  it:  *^  His  days 
are  like  the  days  of  a  hirelmg,"  Job  vii,  1 ;  the 
days  of  man  are  like  those  of  a  hirding;  as 
nothing  is  deducted  from  them,  so  nothine, 
likewise,  is  added  to  them.  And  a^^ain :  "  Till 
he  shall  accomplish  as  a  hireling  his  day,"  Job 
xiv,  6;  to  the  time  of  death,  which  he  waits 
for  as  the  hireling  for  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
foUowinf  passage  from  Morier's  Travels  in 
Persia,  illustrates  one  of  our  Lord's  parables: 
"The  most  conspicuous  building  in  Hama- 
dan  is  the  Mesjid  Jumah,  a  lar^  mosque  now 
falling  into  decay,  and  before  it  a  muidan  or 
square,  which  serves  as  a  market  place.  Here 
we  observed,  every  morning  before  the  sun 
rose,  that  a  numerous  band  of  peasants  were 
collected  with  spades  in  their  hands,  waiting, 
as  they  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to 
work  in  the  surrounding  fields.  This  custom, 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illus* 
trationof  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  laboui^ 
ers  in  the  vineyard  in  Matt,  xx ;  particularly 
when,  passing  by  the  same  plaee  late  in  the 
day,  we  still  found  others  standing  idle,  and 
remembered  his  words,  'Why  stand  ye  hers 
all  the  day  idle  1"  as  most  applicable  to  their 
situation:  for  in  putting  the  very  same  ques- 
tion to  them,  they  answered  us,  '  Because  no 
man  hath  hired  us.' " 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  Gen. 
XV,  20. 

HIVITES,  a  people  descended  from  Ca- 
naan, Gen.  X,  17.  They  are  also  mentioned, 
Deut.  ii,  23.  The  inhabitants  of  Shechem, 
and  the  Gibeonites,  were  Hivites,  Joshua  xi, 
19  ;  Gen.  xxxiv,  2.  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  the 
Hivites  iM  be  the  'same  as  the  Ophites,  or  an- 
cient worshippers  of  the  sun  under  the  figure 
of  a  serpent ;  which  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
deity  worshipped  at  Baal-Hermon. 

HOLY  GHOST,  the  third  person  m  the 
Trinity.  The  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  as 
Christ  is  God  by  an  eternal  fiUoHonj  so  the 
Spirit  is  God  by  vroeesdon  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  "And  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  sa)rs  the  Nicene  Creed,  "the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  lifb,  who  proeeeddh  fh>m  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  who,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together,  is  worshipped  and  glorified." 
And  with  this  agrees  the  Athanosian  Creed, 
•*  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding.'*  In  the  Articles  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  it  is  thus  expressed :  "  The  Holy 
Qhost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  ^and  glory  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God." 


The  Latin  ehfmdi  introdoeed  the  tanon  9»* 
Han^  from  spire,  "to  breathe,"  to  denote  tk 
manner  of  this  procession;  on  which  Dl 
Owen  remarks,  "  As  the  viuu  breath  of  a  maa 
has  a  oontianal  emanation  from  him,  and  yd 
is  never  separated  utterly  from  his  pereaB,or 
forsaketh  him,  so  doth  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  proceed  from  tnem  by  a  conuo«y 
divine  emanation,  still  abiding  one  with  them.'' 
On  this  refined  view  little  can  be  said  whicb 
has  clear  Seripturai  authority;  and  yet  tM 
very  term  by  which  the  Third  Person  in  tis 
Tnnity  is  des'enated.  Wind  or  Breatk^mj, 
as  to  the  Thiia  Person,  be  designed,  like  (a 
term  Son  ap^ied  to  the  Second,  to  conrey, 
though  impemctly,  some  intimation  of  thk 
manner  of  beine  by  which  both  are  distifr 
gotshed  from  eatm  other,  and  from  the  Father; 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  action  of  oiu-  Lo(4 
and  one  certainly  which  does  not  discouiM- 
nanoe  this  idea,  that  when  he  inrpaned  ihi 
Holy  GHiost  to  his  disciples,  "  He  breathed  <a 
them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  John  xx,  33. 

3.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  tk 
doctrine  of  spiroHont  the  procession  of  tbi 
Holy*  Grhost  rests  on  more  direct  Scriptural  m> 
thonty,  and  is  thus  stated  bv  Bishop  Peorsos: 
'^  Now  the  procession  of  the  Spint,  in  reitt* 
ence  to  the  Father,  is  delivered  expressly  a 
relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  contained  viitoaUy 
in  the  Scriptures.  1.  It  is  esroressly  said,  tbil 
the  Holv  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Faibei, 
as  our  Saviour  testifieth,  '  When  the  Comfoit* 
er  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  (ku 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of 
me,'  John  xv,  26.  And  this  is  also  evideol 
from  what  hath  been  already^  asserted;  it 
being  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the  saoe 
God,  and,  being  so  the  same  in  the  unity  of 
the  nature  of  (£)d,  are  yet  distinct  in  the  pe^ 
sonality,  one  of  them  must  have  the  same 
nature  from  the  other;  and  because  the  Fa- 
ther hath  been  already  shown  to  have  it  froffi 
none,  it  foUoweth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  froB 
him.  3.  Though  it  be  not  expressly  spokd 
in  the  Scripture,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed- 
eth from  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  the  substoxtoe 
of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  there  i 
because  those  very  ej^ressions  which  ai* 
spdcen  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  (bi 
Father,  for  that  reason,  because  he  proceededi 
from  the  Father,  are  also  spoken  of  the  sasia 
Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son;  and  therefoff 
there  must  be  the  same  reason  presupposed  in 
reference  to  the  Son,  which  is  expressed  is 
reference  to  the  Father.  Because  the  Spint 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  therefore  it  » 
caUed  '  the  Spirit  of  God,'  and  '  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father.'  *  It  is  n<^  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  which  qieakeih  in  Jos, 
Matt.  X,  20.  For  by  the  language  of  tM 
Apostle, '  the  Spirit  of  God'  is  the  Smrit  vhieh 
is  of  God,  saving,  « The  things  of  God  kno^ 
eth  no  man,  out  the  Spirit  of^God.  And  «* 
have  recaved  not  the  spirit  of  the  woild,  btf 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii,  M» 
Now  the  same  Spirit  is  also  esUed' the  ^ii> 
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flf  tte  Son:*  {(ir  *be6miM  we  am  Boot,  GM 
)mh  mbC  ibrth  the  Bpirii  of  his  Son  into  our 
hMits/  GttL  IT,  6.  *The  Spirit  of  Chriit:' 
Now  if  any  man  hate  not  the  Spirit  of 
ChriBt,  he  is  none  of  his/  Romans  Tiii,  9; 
'Eren  the  Spirit  of  Chr»t  which  was  in  Uie 
its/ 1  Peter  i,  11.  *  The  Spirit  of  JesQS 
/  as  the  Apostle  speaks:  'I  know  that 
this  shall  tarn  to  my  saiTati(m  through  yoor 
prayer,  and  the  snpply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Ghnst,'  Phil,  i,  19.  If  then  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  colled  *the  l^irit  of  the  Father/  becmise 
be  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  f>lloweth 
tbat,  being  called  also  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Son/ 
be  proceedeth  abo  from  the  Son.  Again: 
becflRise  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  be  is  therefore  sent  bT  the  Father,  at 
from  lum  who  hath,  by  the  original  communi- 
cation, a  rifht  of  mission ;  as,  '  the  Comforter, 
vhich  is  the  Holy  Ghoitt,  whom  the  Father 
v9l  send,'  John  xir.  96.  But  the  same  ^irit 
vUdiis  sent  by  the  Father,  Is  also  sent  by 
the  Bon,  as  he  saith, '  When  the  Comforter  is 
come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you/  Therefore 
tbe  Son  hath  the  same  right  of  mission  with 
tbe  Father,  and  consequenuy  must  be  aoknow- 
lodged  to  baYe  communicated  the  same  essence. 
Tbe  Father  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  because 
be  received  not  tbe  Godhead  from  him;  but 
the  Father  sendeth  the  Son.  because  he  com- 
aimieated  the  (Godhead  to  nim :  in  the  same 
Banner,  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is 
erer  sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  because  neither 
of  them  receired  the  divine  nature  from  the 
Somt:  but  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  send* 
eta  tbe  Holy  GHiost.  because  tbe  divine  nature, 
eommon  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  com- 
Btnricated  by  them  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Aa  therefore  the  Scriptures  declare  expressly, 
^  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father; 
80  do  they  also  virtually  teach,  that  he  pro- 
eeedeth  from  the  Son." 

3.  Alius  regarded  the  Spirit  not  only  as  a 
WBtture,  but  as  created  by  Christ,  rrUfta  Kiif 
parot,  tie  creature  of  a  ereahkre.  Some  time 
•fterward,  his  personality  was  wholly  denied 
I7  the  Arians,  and  he  was  considered  as  the 
tartei  energy  of  God.  This  ap|)ears  to  have 
been  the  notion  of  Socinus,  ana.  with  occfr- 
Mooal  modi&cations,  has  been  adopted  by  his 
tfllowers.  They  sometimes  regard  him  as  an 
^tribute;  and  at  others,  resolve  the  passages 
in  which  he  is  spdten  of  into  a  periphrasis,  or 
oreomlocution  for  Qod  himself;  or,  to  ex- 
pRas  both  in  one^  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

4.  In  establishmg  the  proper  personality  and 
deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  first  argument 
Aavbe  drawn  from  the  nequent  association, 
i>  Bcnpture,  of  a  Person  under  that  appella- 
<fefl  with  two  other  Persons,  one  of  whom, 
^  Father,  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be 
mne;  and  the  ascription  to  each  of  them,  or 
to  the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles, 
•wJ  authority,  with  worship,  of  the  same  kind, 
■td,  for  any  distinction  that  is  made,  of  an 
Jjoal  degree.  The  manifestation  of  the  ex- 
"teoce  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
2|{Mcted  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  ana  is, 
■te,  10  be  traced  there  with  certainty.    The 
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Splnt  is  reprBsented  an  an  agent  in  cfeatmn, 
"moving upon  the  face  of  the  waters:"  and  it 
fbrma  no  objection  to  the  argument,  that  crea^ 
tion  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  also  to  the 
Son,  but  is  a  great  confirmation  of  it.  That 
creation  should  be  efliected  by  all  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead,  though  acting  in  dif* 
forent  respects,  yet  so  that  each  sfaomd  be  o 
Creator,  and,  therefiMre,  both  a  Person  and  a 
divine  Person,  can  be  explained  only  by  their 
unity  in  one  essence.  On  every  other  hypo- 
thesis this  Scriptural  fact  is  disallowed,  and 
therefore  no  other  hypothesis  can  be  true.  If 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  be  a  mere  influence,  then  be 
is  not  a  Creator,  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  Person ;  but  this 
is  refbted  both  by  the  passage  Just  quoted,  and 
by  Psahn  xxxiii,  6:  "By  the  Word  of  the 
LoM  were  the  heavens  maide :  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by  the  breath  (Heb.  SpirU)  of  his 
mouth."  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  Jc^ 
xxxiii,  4 :  *^  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  mt^ 
and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
me  lifb ;"  where  the  second  clause  is  obviously 
exegetic  of  the  former:  and  the  whMole  text 
proves  that,  in  the  patriarchal  aee,  the  follow- 
ers of  the  true  religion  ascribed  creation  to 
the  Spirit,  as  Well  as  to  the  Father;  and  that 
one  of  his  apoellations  was,  "  the  Breath  of 
the  AJmighty."  Did  such  passages  stand 
alone,  there  might,  indeed,  be  some  ^aunbility 
in  the  criticism  which  resolves  them  into  a 
personification:  but.  connected  as  they  are 
with  the  whole  body  of  evidence,  as  to  the 
concurring  doctrine  of  both  Testaments,  they 
are  inexpugriable.  Ag^ain :  If  the  personality 
of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet 
it  is  contended  that  they  were  but  instruments 
in  creation,  through  whom  the  creative  power 
of  another  operated,  but  which  creative  power 
was  not  possessed  by  them ;  on  this  h3rpothe- 
sis,  too,  neither  tbe  Spirit  nor  the  Son  can  be 
said  to  create,  any  more  than  Moses  created 
the  serpent  into  which  his  rod  was  turned, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  again  "contradicted. 
To  this  association  of  the  three  Persons  in 
creative  acts,  may  be  added  a  like  association 
in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  well 
called  a  cofUiwued  creatum^  and  by  that  term 
is  expressed  in  the  following  passage:  "  These 
wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them 
their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  hidest  thy 
face,  they  are  troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust:  thou 
sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created ;  and 
thou  lenewest  the  face  of  the  earth,"  Fsalm 
civ,  37-30.  It  is  not  surely  here  meant,  that 
the  Spirit  by  which  the  generations  of  animals 
are  perpetuated,  is  unndf  and  if  he  be  called 
an  attribute,  wisdom^  power^  or  both  united, 
where  do  we  read  of  such  attributes  being 
"  sent,"  "  sent  fi)rth  from  God  Y*  The  person- 
ality of  the  Spirit  is  here  as  clearly  marked  as 
when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  God  "  sending  forth 
tbe  Spirit  of  his  Son,"  and  when  our  Lord 
promises  to  "  send"  tbe  Comforter;  and  as  the 
upholding  and  preserving  of  created  thingt 
is  ascribed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  su 
Ikere  they  are  ascribed,    also,  to  the   Spirit, 
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**  sent  fi>rth  from"  God  to  **  cicata  and  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

5.  The  next  association  of  the  three  Persons 
we  find  in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets :  "  Gkxi 

r£e  unto  our  fathers  by  the  prq}hets,"  says 
Paul,  Heb.  i,  1.  8t.  Peter  declares  that 
these  *^  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  ther  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  GHiost,"  2  Peter  i,  21 :  and 
also  that  it  was  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  whicn  was 
in  them,"  1  Peter  i,  11.  We  may  defy  any 
Socinian  to  interpret  these  three  passages  by 
making,  the  Spirit  an  influence  or  attribute, 
and  thereby  leducing  the  term  Holy  Ghost 
into  a  figure  of  speech.  "  God  "  in  the  first 
passage,  is,  un({uestionably,  God  the  Father ; 
and  the  "^  holy  men  of  God,"  the  prophets, 
would  Uien,  according  to  this  view,  be  movea 
by  the  iii^lmenee  of  the  Father ;  but  the  influence, 
according  to  the  third  passage,  which  was  the 
source  oftheir  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit,  or  the 
imfiwsnu  of  **  Christ."  Thus  the  passages  con- 
tradict each  other.  Allow  the  trinity  in  unity, 
and  you  have  no  difliculty  in  calling  the  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  or  the  Spirit  of  either;  but  if  the  Spirit  be 
an  influence,  that  influence  cannot  be  the  influ- 
ence of  two  persons,— one  of  them  God,  and  the 
other  a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  with  Arians,  these  passa^ 
are  inexplicable  by  the  Socinians ;  but,  denying 
his  pre^xistence,  they  have  no  subteHUge  but 
to  interpret,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  tke  spifU 
which  prophesied  of  ChriU,  which  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  paraphrase :  or  "  the  spirit  of  an 
anointed  one,  or  prophet;"  that  is,  the  pro- 
phet's own  spirit,  which  is  just  as  gratuitous 
and  as  unsupported  by  any  parallel  as  the 
former.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Ghost  be  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  united  in 
one  essence,  the  passages  are  easily  harmonized. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
be  is  trie  source  of  that  prophetic  inK>iration 
under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  acted. 
So  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead,  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  preached 
by  Noah  while  the  ark  was  preparing  ; — ^in  al- 
hision  to  the  passage,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  (contend,  debate;  with  man." 
This,  we  may  observe,  affords  an  eminent 
proof,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
utiderstood  the  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  Qod"  as 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  personaUf, 
For,  whatever  may  be  the  ftill  meanmg  of  that 
difficult  passage  in  St.  Peter,  Christ  is  clearly 
declared  to  have  preached  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
days  of  Noah  ;  tnat  is,  he,  by  the  Spirit,  in- 
spired Noah  to  preach.  If  tnen,  the  Apostles 
understood  that  the  Holy  Gnost  was  a  Jrerson, 
a  point  which  will  presently  be  established,  we 
have,  in  the  text  just  quoted  firom  the  book  of 
Genesis,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts 
in  the  04d  Testament  where  the  phrases,  "  My 
Spirit,"  "the  ^iritof  God,"  and  "the  Spirit 
or  the  Lord."  occur;  and  inspired  authority  is 
thus  afforded  us  to  interpret  ttiem  as  of  a  Per- 
•on;  and  if  of  a  Person,  the  very  effort  made 
by  Socinians  to  deny  his  personality,  itself, 
Indicates  that  that  Person  must,  firom  the  lofty 
tillct  and  works  atferibed  to  him,  be  inevitably 


divine.  Such  phrases  occur  in  many  passagti 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  but,  in  tne  folk)W 
ing,  the  Spirit  is  also  eminently  distinguidied 
from  two  other  Persons :  "  And  now  the  Lord 
Oodf  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me,"  Isaiah 
xlviii,  16 ;  or,  rendered  better,  "  hath  sent  me 
and  his  Spirit,"  both  terms  being  in  the  accu- 
sative case.  "  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Lord,  and  read:  for  my  mouth  it  hath  com- 
manded, and  his  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them," 
Isaiah  xxxiv,  16.  ^'  I  am  with  you,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  according  to  the  word  that  I 
covenanted  witn  you  when  ye  came  out  of 
Elgypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth  among  yon: 
fear  ye  not.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
I  win  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come,"  Ha^.  ii,  4-7.  Here,  also, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  seen  collocated  with 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations, 
who  is  the  Messiah. 

6.  Three  Persons,  and  three  only,  are  as80> 
ciated  also,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, as  objects  of  supreme  worship ;  and  fonn 
the  one  "  name"  in  which  the  religious  act  of 
solemn  benediction  is  performed,  and  to  which 
men  are  bound  by  solemn  baptismal  covenant. 
In  the  plinral  form  of  the  name  of  Qod,  each 
received  equal  adoration.  This  threefold  pff- 
sonality  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  stand- 
ing form  of  triple  benediction  used  by  the 
Jewish  high  priest.  The  very  important  fact, 
that,  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Lord  of  hocos, 
who  spake  unto  the  prophet,  is,  in  Acts  xxriii, 
25,  said  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  St.  John 
declares  that  the  glory  which  Isaiah  saw  wai 
the  glory  of  Christ,  proves,  indisputably,  that 
each  of  the  three  Persons  bears  this  august 
appellation;  it  gives  also  the  reason  for  the 
threefold  repetition,  "Holy,  holy,  holy!"  and 
it  exhibits  the  prophet  ana  the  very  seraphs 
in  de^  and  awful  adoration  befbre  the  Triune 
Lord  of  hosts.  Both  the  prophet  and  the 
seraphim  were,  therefore,  worshippers  of  Ae 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Son,  at  the  very  time 
and  by  the  very  acts  in  which  they  worsnipped 
the  Father;  which  proves  that,  as  the  tluree 
Persons  received  equal  homage  in  a  case  which 
does  not  admit  of  the  evasion  of  pretended  su- 
perior and  inferior  worship,  they  are  equal  in 
majesty,  gk>ry,  and  essence. 

7.  As  m  the  tabernacle  form  of  benedictioDt 
the  Triune  Jehovah  is  reco^rnized  as  the  source 
of  all  grace  and  peace  to  his  creatures;  so  also 
we  have  the  apostolic  formula:  "  The  graced 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  commimion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with 
you  all.  Amen.""  Here  the  personality  of  the 
three  is  kept  distinct;  and  the  prayer  is,  that 
Christians  may  have  a  common  participation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  doubtless^  as  be  was 
promised  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  as  a 
Comft>iter,  as  the  Source  of  light  and  sgpiritual 
Kfe,  as  the  Author  of  regeneration.  Thus  the 
Spirit  is  acknowledged,  equally  with  the  Fath« 
and  the  Son,  to  be  the  Source  and  the  Giter 
of  the  highest  spiritual  blesnngs^  while  this 
solemn  ministenal  benediction  is,  from  ij* 
specific  character,  to  be  regarded  as  ah  act  oi 
porayer  to  each  of  the  three  PerMns,  and  then* 
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ioie  If  at  once,  an  aeknowledgment  of  the  diri- 
nity  and  personality  of  each.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Revelation  i,  4,  5 :  "  Grace  be  unto 
you,  and  peace,  from  Hun  which  was,  and 
vhich  is,  and  which  is  to  comej  and  firom  the 
KTcn  spirits  which  are  before  his  throne,"  fan 
emblemaiical^  reference,  probably  to  the  golaen 
braiich  with  its  seven  leunps,)  "  and  from  Jesus 
Christ."  The  style  of  this  book  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  Holy  Spirit  being  called  "  the 
leren  spirits ;"  but  no  created  spirit  or  company 
of  created  spirits  is  ever  spoken  of  under  that 
appellation :  and  the  place  assigned  to  the  seven 

Sirits,  between  the  mention  of  Uie  Father  and 
i  Son,  indicates,  with  certainty,  that  one 
•f  the  sacred  Three,  so  eminent,  and  so  ex- 
dasiTely  eminent  in  both  dispensations,  is 
intcndea. 

8.  The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself 
▼ith  demonstrative  evidence  on  tne  two  points 
before  us,  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  form  of  covenant  by 
which  the  sacred  Three  become  our  one  or 
only  God,  and  we  become  his  people:  "Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  oaptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  In  what  man- 
ner is  this  text  to  be  disposed  of  if  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied  1  Is  the  form 
of  bapiism  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that 
baptiim  ia  in  the  name  of  one  Godj  one  erea^ 
Ikre,  and  one  aUribuU  7  The  grossness  of  this 
absurdity  refutes  it,  and  proves  that  here,  at 
lea^there  can  be  no  personification.  If  edl 
the  Threc^  therefore,  are  persons,  are  we  to 
haTc  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  6rod  and  two 
creatures  1  This  would  be  too  near  an  approach 
to  idolatry,  or,  rather,  it  Would  be  laohUry 
itaelf;  for,  considering  baptism  as  an  act  of 
dedication  to  Gk>d,  the  acceptance  of  Ctod  as 
oar  Qod,  on  our  part,  and  tne  renunciation  of 
in  olhor  deities  and  all  other  rdigions,  what 
could  a  Heathen  convert  conceive  of  the  two 
creatiffes  so  distinguished  from  all  other  crea- 
tures in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  so  associated 
viih  God  himself  as  to  form  together  the  97itf 
tMNK,  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  was  devoted, 
and  which  he  was  henceforward  to  profess  and 
honour,  but  that  they  were  equally  divine, 
unless  special  care  were  taken  to  instruct  hun 
that  but  one  of  the  Three  was  God,  and  the 
tvo  others  but  creatures  1  But  of  this  care,  of 
this  cautionary  instruction,  though  so  obviously 
necessary  upon  this  theory,  no  single  instance 
tan  be  given  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 

d«  But  other  arguments  are  not  wanting  to 
prove  both  the  personality  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
Q-)  The  mode  of  his  subsistence  in  the  sacred 
Trinity  proves  his  personality.  He  proceeds 
£roo  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
thereibre,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute 
proceeds  and  comes  forth,  would  be  a  gross 
absurdity.  (2.)  Many  passages  of  Scripture 
JK  wholly  unintelligible  and  even  absurd,  un- 
|ni  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to  be  a  person. 
7or  as  those  who  take  the  phrase  as  ascribing 
Qo>niore  than  a  figurative  personality  to  an  at- 
tnhme,  make  that  attribute  to  be  the  energy  or 


power  of  Ood,  they  reduce  such  passages  as 
the  following  to  utter  unmeaningness :  "*  God 
anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power  j"  that  is,  with  the  power  of  God  and 
with  power.  "  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  that 
is,  through  tne  nower  of  power.  "  In  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ;"  that  is, 
in  demonstration  of  power  and  of  power. 
(3.)  Personification  of  any  kind  is,^  in  some 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken 
of,  impossible.  The  reality  which  this  figure 
of  speech  is  said  to  present  to  us,  is  either  some 
of  tne  attributes  or  God,  or  else  the  doctrine 
of  the  G^ospel.  Let  this  theory,  then,  be  tried 
upon  the  following  passages:  "He  shall  not 
speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear, 
that  shall  he  speak."  What  auribute  of  God 
can  here  be  personified  1  And  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  be  arrayed  with  personal  attri- 
butes, where  is  there  an  instance  of  so  mon- 
strous a  prosopopcsia  as  this  passage  would 
exhibit  1— the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not  speak- 
ing "  of  himself,"  but  speaking  "  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear !" — "  The  Spirit  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us."  What  attribute  is  capable  of  in- 
terceding, or  how  can  the  d^ctnne  of  the 
Gospel  intercede  1  Personification,  too,  is  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  takes  place  naturally 
only  in  excited  and  elevated  discourse ;  but  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  personification,  we  find  it 
in  the  ordinary  and  cool  strain  of  mere  narra- 
tion and  argumentative  discourse  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  most  incidental  conver- 
sations. "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed  1  We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  How 
impossible  is  it  here  to  extort,  by  any  process 
whatever,  even  the  shadow  of  a  personification 


this  chariot."  Could  it  be  any  attribute  of  Qod 
which  said  this,  or  could  it  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel )  Finally,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  person,  cmd  not  an  attribute,  is  proved  by 
the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  in 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  neuter  noun  Ilvcd^a,  Spirit,  and 
also  by  many  distinct  personal  acts  being  as- 
cribed to  him,  as,  "to  come,"  "  to  go,"  "  to  be 
sent,"  "to  teach,"  "to  guide,"  "to  comfort," 
"to  make  intercession.*'^  "to  bear  witness," 
"to  give  gifts,"  "  dividing  them  to  every  man 
as  be  iri5,"  "  to  be  yexed,"  "  grieved,^'  and 
"  quenched."  These  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  fiction  of  a  person,  and  they  therefore 
establish  the  Spirit's  true  personality. 

10.  Some  additional  arguments  to  those 
before  fiven  to  establish  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  adduced.  The  first  is 
taken  from  his  being  the  subject  of  blasphemy : 
"  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven  unto  men,"  Matt,  xii,  31.  This 
blasphemy  consisted  in  ascribing  his  miracu- 
lous works  to  Satan;  and  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  blasphemed  proves  hhn  to  be  as  mudi  a 
person  as  the  Son;  and  it  proves  him  to  ba 
dhrine,  because  it  shows  that  he  may  be  sinnsd 
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icamst,  and  bo  Mnncd  a^aisst  that  the  blaa- 
phemer  shall  not  be  forgiven.  A  person  he 
must  be,  or  he  could  not  be  blaspnemed:  a 
divine  person  he  must  be,  to  constitute  this 
blasphemy  a  sin  against  hhn  in  the  proper 
sense,  and  of  so  mim^ant  a  kind  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.  He  is  called 
God :  "  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to 
He  unto  the  Hol^  Ghost  1  Why  hast  thou  con- 
ceived this  in  thine  heart  1  Thoa  hast  not  lied 
unto  men,  but  unto  God,"  Acts  v.  3, 4.  Ana- 
nias is  said  to  have  lied  particularly  "  unto  the 
Holy  Ghost."  because  the  Apostles  were  under 
his  special  direction  in  establishing  the  tempo- 
rary regulation  among  Christians  that  they 
should  have  all  things  in  common :  the  detec- 
tion of  the  crime  itself  was  a  demonstration 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  showed 
his  omniscience,  his  knowledge  of  the  most 
secret  acts.  In  addition  to  the  proof  of  his 
divinity  thus  afibrded  by  this  history,  he  is 
also  called  God:  "Thou  hast  not  bed  unto 
men.  but  unto  God."  He  is  also  called  the 
Lord:  "Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,"  3  Cor. 
iii,  17.  He  is  eternal :  "  The  eternal  Spirit," 
Heb.  iz,  14.  Ommipreserux  is  ascribed  to  him : 
"  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
1  Cor.  vi,  19.  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gbd,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,"  Rom. 
▼ui,  14.  sFor,  as  all  true  Christians  are  his 
temples,  and  are  led  by  him,  he  must  be  pre- 
sent to  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
He  is  omniscient :  "  The  Spirit  searcheth  all 
thinfirs,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  Gh)d,"  1  Cor. 
ii,  10.  Here  the  Spirit  is  said  to  search  or 
Jroow  "all  things"  absolutely;  and  then,  to 
make  this  more  emphatic,  that  he  knows  even 
"  the  deep  things  of  God,"  things  hidden  from 
every  creature,  the  depths  of  his  essence,  and 
the  secrets  of  his  counsels;  for,  that  this  is 
intended,  appears  from  the  next  verse,  where 
he  is  said  to  know  "  the  things  of  God,"  as  the 
spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man. 
Supr^nu  majesty  is  edso  attribute  to  him,  so 
that  to  "  lie*^  to  him,  to  "  blaspheme"  him,  to 
^  vex"  him,  to  do  him  "  despite^"  are  sins,  and 
«•  such  render  the  offender  hable  to  divine 
punishment.  How  impracticable  then  is  it  to 
interpret  the  phrase,  "  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  a 
periphrasis  for  Gk>d  himself!  A  Spirit,  which 
IS  the  Spirit  o/'Gh)d.  which  is  so  often  distin- 
euished  from  the  Father,  which  "  sees"  and 
"  hears"  the  Father,  whicn  searches  "  the  deep 
things"  of  God,  which  is  "  sent"  by  the  Father, 
which  "proceedeth"  from  him,  and  who  has 
special  prayer  addressed  to  him  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Father,  cannot,  thoueh  "  one  with 
him,"  be  the  Father:  and  that  ne  is  not  the 
Son  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides.  As  a  di- 
vine penon,  our  regards  are  therefore  justly 
due  to  him  as  the  object  of  worship  and  trust, 
of  prayer  and  blessing. 

ll.  various  are  tl^  gracious  offices  of  the 
Hol^  Spirit  in  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
He  it  is  that  first  quickens  the  soul,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  to  spiritual  life;  it  is  by 
him  we  are  "  bom  again,"  and  made  new  crea- 
tmtet ;  he  is  the  living  root  of  all  the  Christian 
ipraoes,  which  are  therefore  called  "the  fruits"  I 


of  the  Spirit:  and  by  hin  all  true  CbriaUsos 
are  aidea  in  the  "  infirmitioB"  and  afflictions  of 
this  present  life.  Eminently,  he  is  promised 
to  the  disciples  as  "  the  Comforter,"  which  ii 
more  fully  explained  by  Sf  Paul  by  the  phraie 
"  the  Spirit  of  adoption ;"  so  that  it  is  throu^ 
him  that  we  receive  a  direct  inward  testimony 
to  our  personal  forgiveness  and  accq)taDce 
throuch  Cltfist.  and  are  filled  with  peace  and 
consolation.  This  doctrine,  so  essential  to  the 
solid  and  habitual  ha{^iness  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  is  thus  clearly  explained  ic 
a  sermon  on  tnat  subject  by  the  Rev.  J(^ 
Wesley : — 

"  (1.)  But  what  is  the  witness  of  the  Soiritl 
The  original  word,  napr^la,  may  be  renaeied, 
either,  as  it  is  in  several  places,  lAe  wUmu^  or, 
less  ambiguously,  Ike  iesttmonv^  or,  the  record: 
so  it  is  rendered  in  our  translation :  '  This  is 
the  recoid,'  the  testimony^  the  sum  of  what 
Gk)d  testifies  in  all  the  inspired  writings,  'that 
Grod  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son,'  1  John  v,  11.  The  test). 
mony  now  under  consideration  is  |[iyen  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  to  and  with  our  spirit.  He  ii 
the  person  testifying.  What  be  testiBes  to  \u 
is,  'that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'  The 
immediate  result  of  this  testimony  is,  'the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit ;'  namely,  *  love,  joy,  peaot 
Ions  suflfering,  gentleness,  g;oodness.'  And 
witnout  these,  the  testimony  itself  cannot  con- 
tinue. For  it  is  inevitably  destroyed^  not  only 
by  the  commission  of  any  outward  sm,  or  tM 
omission  of  known  duty,  but  by  giving  way  to 
any  inward  sin :  in  a  word,  by  whatever  srieTes 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  (2.)  I  observecfmany 
years  ago,  It  b  hard  to  find  words  in  the  Ian- 
suage  of  men  to  explain  the  deep  things  of 
Qo£  Indeed,  there  are  none  that  will  ad^ 
<iuately  express  what  the  Spirit  of  Qcd  woila 
in  his  chilaren.  But,  perhaps,  one  might  say, 
(desiring  any  who  are  taught  of  Goif  to  cor- 
rect, soften,  or  strengthen  the  expression,)  By 
the  '  testimony  of  the  Spirit,'  I  mean,  an  in- 
ward impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the 
Spirit  of  God  imnoediately  ana  directly  vit- 
nesses  with  my  spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of 
God ;  that  *  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved  me,  and 

fiven  himself  for  me;'  that  all  my  sins  are 
lotted  out,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to 
God.  (3.)  After  twenty  years'  farther  con- 
sideration, I  see  no  cause  to  xetraa  snypart 
of  this.  Neither  do  I  conceive  how  any  of 
these  expressions  may  be  altered,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  intelligible.  I  can  only  add,  that 
if  any  of  die  children  of  Grod  will  point  out  any 
other  expressions  which  are  more  clear,  or 
more  aereeable  to  the  word  of  Gtod,  I  vijl 
readily  lay  these  aside.  (4.)  Meantime,  let  it 
be  observed.  I  do  not  mean  hereby,  that  (he 
Spirit  of  God  testifies  this  by  any  outvard 
voice ;  no,  nor  always  by  an  inward  voioe, 
although  he  may  do  this  sometimes.  Neither 
do  I  suppose,  tnat  he  always  applies  to  the 
heart,  though  he  often  may,  one  or  more  tells 
of  Scripture.  But  he  so  worics  upon  the  sool 
by  his  immediate  influence,  and  by  a  strongs 
though  inexplicable,  operation,  that  the  stocmj 
wind  and  troubled  waves  subsidy  and  there  v 
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t  fweet  ealra :  the  Koart  resting  at  te  the  arms 
of  Jesas,  end  the  sinner  bein^  dearly  satisfied 
tint  in  his '  iniauities  are  forgiven,  and  his  sins 
eotered/    (5.)  Now  what  is  the  matter  of  dis- 
pone concerning  this  1   Not,  whether  there  be 
a  witness  or  testimony  of  the  Spirit.    Not, 
vhether  the  Spirit  does  ^^ify  with  our  spint, 
that  we  are  tne  children  of  Qod.     None  can 
koj  this,   without   flatly  -  contradicting   the 
Senptures,  and  charging  a  lie  upon  the  Qod, 
of  troth.    Therefore,  that  •  there  is  a  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
(O.)  Neitner  is  it  questioned,  whether  there  is 
in  indirea  witness  or  testimony,  that  we  are 
the  diildren  of  Chd.    This  is  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  the  same  with  'the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  Qod  \*  and  is  tKe  result 
of  reason  or  reflection  on  what  we  feel  in  our 
own  souls.    Stripy  speidting,  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  partly  from  the 'word  of  God,  and 
partly  from  our  own  experience.    The  word 
of  (m  Bays,  Brery  one  who  has  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  child  of  Qod.    Experience  or 
invara  consciousness  tells  me,  that  I  hare  the 
fhntof  the  Spirit :  and  hence  I  rationally  oon- 
chide,  Therefore  1  am  a  child  of  God.    This 
is  likewise  allowed  on  all  hands,  and  so  is  no 
matter  of  controversy.    (7.)  Nor  do  we  assert, 
that  there  can  be  any  real  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  without  the  fhut  of  the  Spirit.    We  as- 
sert, on  the  contrary,  that  the  fruit    of  the 
^rit  immediately  springs    from   this   testi- 
fluny ;  not  always  indeed  in  the  same  degree 
eren  when  the  testimony  is  first  given  ;  and 
nnch  less  afterward :  neither  ioy  nor  peace  is 
dwajg  at  one  stay.    No,  nor  love :  as  neither 
is  the  testimony  itself  always  equally  strong 
ind  clear.    (8.)  But  the  point  in  question  is, 
whether  there  be  any  direct  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  at  all ;  whether  there  be  any  othar  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit,  than  that  which  arises 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  fruit.    I  believe 
there  is,  because  that  is   the  plain,  natural 
meamng  of  the  text,  <  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
vitness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Gk)d.'     It  is  manifest  here  are  two  wit* 
Besses  mentioned,    who   together  testify  the 
same  thing,  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  our  own 
"pint.    The  late  bishop  of  London,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  this  text,  seems  astonished  that  any 
one  can  doubt  of  this,  which  appears  upon  tHe 
▼erj  face  of  the  words.    Now,  '  the  testimony 
of  oar  own  spirit,'  says  the  bishop,  'is  one 
which  is  the  consciousness  of  our  own  sinceri- 
^;'  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  a  little  more 
(Ksriy,  the  consciousness  of  thb  fruit  of  the 
Bpitit    When  our  spirit  is  conscious  of  this, 
of  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentl^ess, 
coodness,  it  easily  infers  from  tlrese  premises, 
tnat  we  are  the  children  of  Gk>d.    It  is  true, 
that  neat  man  supposes  the  other  witness  to 
be  *t£e  consciousness  of  our  own  good  works.' 
Ttis,  he  aflmns,  is  '  the  testimony  of  God's 
oomL*    But  this  is  included  in  the  testimony 
of  oar  own  spirit:  yea,  and  in  sincerity,  even 
Bccordin|  to  the  common  -sense  of  the  word. 
So^^the  Apostle :    '  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the 
lotimory  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity 
*Bd  godly  sincerity  we  have  oar  conversation 


in  the  world  /  where  it  ia  plain,  siooerity  re&fct 
to  our  words  and  actions,  at  least,  as  much  as 
to  our  inward  dispositions.  So  that  this  ia  not 
another  witness,  but  the  very  same  that  he 
mentioned  before :  the  consciousn^  of  our 
good  works  being  only  one  branch  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  sincerity.  Consequently, 
here  is  only  one  witness  stilL  If,  therefoK, 
the  text  speaks  of  two  witnesses,  one  of  these 
is  not  the  consciousness  of  our  £;ood  works, 
neither  of  our  sincerity  ;  all  this  being  mani- 
festly contained  in '  the  testimony  of  our  spirit' 
What,  then,  is  the  other  witness  1  This  might 
easily  be  learned,  if  the  text  itself  were  not 
sufficiently  clear,  from  the  verse  immediately 
preceding:  *Ye  have  received,  not  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  where- 
by we  cry,  Abba,  Father.'  It  follows,  *  The 
Spirit  itself  beorAh  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  ore  the  children  of  GKmL'  This  is  far- 
ther explained  by  the  parallel  text,  Ghd.  iv,  6 1 
'  Because  ye  are  sons,  Uod  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father.'  Is  not  this  something  imme- 
diate and  direct,  not  the  result  of  reflection  or 
argumentation  1  Do^  not  this  Spirit  cry, 
^  Abba,  Father,'  in  our  hearts,  the  moment  it  is 
given  1  antecedently  to  any  reflection  upon 
our  sincerity,  yea,  to  any  reasoning  wnat- 
soeverl  And  is  not  this  the  plain,  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  which  strikes  any  one  as 
soon  as  he  hears  them  1  All  these  texts,  then, 
in  their  most  obvious  meaning,  describe  a  di- 
rect testimony  of  the  Spirit.  That  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  of  God,  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  antecedent  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  spirit,  may  appear  from  this 
single  consideration :  We  must  be  holy  in 
hes^  and  life,  before  we  can  be  conscious  that 
we  are  so.  But  we  must  love  God  before  we 
con  be  holy  at  all,  this  being  the  root  of  all 
holiness.  Now,  we  cannot  love  God,  till  we 
know  he  loves  us  :  '  We  love  hixil,  because  he 
first  loved  us.'  And  we  cannot  know  his  love 
to  us,  till  his  Spirit  witnesses  it  to  our  mirit. 
Since,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  his  Spirit 
must  precede  the  love  of  CM  and  all  holiness, 
of  consequence  it  must  precede  our  conscious- 
ness thereo£" 

12.  The  precedence  of  the  direct  witness  of 
the  Spirit  or  God  to  the  indirect  witness  of  our 
own,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  former,  are  also  clearly  stated  by  other 
divines  of  great  authority.  Calvin,  on  Komans 
viii,  16,  says,  "  St.  Paul  means  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  gives  such  a  testimony  to  us,  that  he 
being  our  guide  and  teacher,  our  spirit  con- 
cludes our  G^option  of  Gfod  to  be  certain.  For 
our  own  mina,  of  itself^  independent  of  the 
preceding  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  [nisi  prteunte 
8piriUu  /sstisumts,]  could  not  produce  this 
persuasion  in  us.  For  while  the  Spirit  wit- 
nesses Uiat  we  ars  the  sons  of  Gk>d,  he  at  the 
same  time  inspires  this  confidence  into  our 
minds,  that  we  are  bold  to  call  God  our  Fa- 
ther." On  the  same  passage  Dr.  John  Owen 
says,  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  With 
our  spirits  that  w«  are  the  sons  of  God;  tho 
witness  which  our  own  qnrita  do  give  unto 
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•or  adopUim  ii  the  woric  and  eflToct  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  us ;  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  false, 
and  not  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spi- 
rit himself,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  truth.  '  And 
none  knoweth  the  things  of  Gkxl  but  the  Spirit 
of  Qod,'  1  Cor.  ii,  U.  If  he  declare  not  our 
Bonship  in  us  and  to  us,  we  cannot  know  it. 
How  doth  he  then  bear  witness  to  our  spirits^? 
What  is  the  distinct  testimony  1  It  must  be 
some  such  act  of  his  as  evidenceth  itself  to  be 
from  him  immediately,  unto  them  that  are 
concerned  in  it.  that  is,  those  unto  whom  it 
is  given."  Poole  on  the  same  passage  remarks, 
"  The  Spirit  of  adoption  doth  not  only  excite 
ns  to  call  upon  Qod  as  our  Father,  but  it  doth 
ascertain  and  assure  us,  as  before,  that  we  are 
his  children.  And  this  it  doth  not  by  an  outward 
voice,  as  Qcd  the  Father  to  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
by  an  angel,  as  to  Daniel  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  by  an  inward  and  secret  8ugg:estion,  where- 
by he  raiseth  our  hearts  to  this  persuasion, 
that  Qod  is  our  Father,  and  we  are  his  children. 
This  is  not  the  testimony  of  the  graces  and 
operations  of  the  Spirit^  but  of  the  Spirit 
itself."  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  elaborate  work 
on  the  Creed,  and  Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  Ser- 
mons, are  equally  explicit  in  stating  this  Scrip- 
tural doctrine. 

HOMOIOUSIANS,  a  branch  of  the  hirfi 
Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  nature  of  wc 
Son,  thourh  not  the  same,  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father. 

HOMOOUSIANS,  or  HOMOUSIASTS, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  name  allied  to  the 
Atlianosians,  who  held  the  Son  to  be  homou- 
ziaSf  or  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  that 
13^  of  the  some  nature  and  substance. 

HONEY,  vfyy.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was 
ir.  order  to  keep  the  Jews  at  a  distance  from 
the  customs  of  the  Heathen,  who  were  used 
to  offer  honey  in  their  sacrifices,  that  Ghxi 
forbade  it  to  be  ofifered  lo  him,  that  is  to  say, 
burnt  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  ii,  11 ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  commanded  that  the  first-fruits 
of  it  should  be  presented.  These  first-fruits 
and  offerings  were  designed  for  the  support 
and  sustenance  of  the  priests^  and  were  not 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  In  hot  weather, 
the  honey  burst  the  comb,  and  ran  down  the 
hollow  trees  or  rocks,  where,  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  the  bees  deposited  great  store  of  it. 
This,  flowing  spontaneously,  was  the  best  and 
most  delicious,  as  it  was  Quite  pure,  and  clear 
from  all  dregs  and  wax.  The  Israelites  called 
it  mp,  wood  koney.  It  is  therefore  improperly 
rendered  "  honeycomb  "  1  Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  Cant, 
v,  1 :  in  both  which  places  it  means  the  honey 
that  nas  distilled  from  the  trees,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  domestic,  which  was  eaten  with 
the  comb.  Hasselquist  says,  that  between 
Acra  and  Nazareth,  great  numbers  of  wild 
bees  breed,  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  Maundrell  observes  o?  the  great  plain  near 
Jericho,  that  he  perceived  in  it,  in  many 
places,  a  smell  of  noney  and  wax  as  strong  as 
if  he  had  been  in  an  apiary.  Milk  and  honey 
were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  earlier  a^es,  and 
continue  to  be  so  of  the  Bedoween  Artibs  now. 
So  butter  and  honey  are  several  times  men- 


tioned in  Boriptiire  as  among  the  most  delieiMi 
refrediments,  3  Sam.  xvii,  89:  Job  xx,  17: 
Cant,  iv,  11 ;  Isaiah  vii,  15.  Thus  Iiby  sm 
Mangles,  in  their  Travels,  relate,  ^  They  gave 
us  some  honey  and  butter  together,  with  bnsd 
to  dip  in  it,  Narsah  desiring  one  of  his  men  to 
mix  the  two  ingredients  for  ns,  as  we  w«re 
awkward  at  it.  The  Arab,  having  stirred  the 
mixture  up  well  with  his  fingers,  showed  fail 
dexterity  at  consuming,  as  weU  as  mixxn^, 
and  recompensed  himsielf  ibr  his  trouble  vf 
eating  half  of  it."  The  triid  honey ^  ptdd  iyp*»f. 
mentioned  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  food  or 
John  the  Baptist^  Matt,  iii,  4,  was  probably 
such  at  he  got  m  the  rocks  and  hcmows  of 
trees.  Thus,  '*  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock," 
Psahn  Ixxxi,  16:  Deut.  xxxii,  13. 

HOPHNI.    SecEu. 

HOPKINSIANS,or  HOPKINSONIANB, 
so  called  fVom  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  first  Conmgational  church  tt 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  NOTth  America,  about 
A.  D.  1770.  Dr.  Hoj^ins^  in  his  semions  and 
tracts,  made  several  additions  to  the  senti* 
ments  previously  advanced  by  the  celebrated 
President  Edwards,  of  New-Jersey  CoBe^e. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  diMa- 
guishing  tenets : — 

1.  That  all  true  virtue  or  real  holiness  eon- 
sists  in  disinterested  benevolence.  The  object 
of  benevolence  is  universal  being,  incloding 
Gk>d,  and  all  intelligent  creatures.  It  wishei 
and  seeks  the  good  of  every  individual,  so  hi 
as  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole,  which  is  comprise  in  the  glorj  of 
Gk>d,  and  the  perfection  and  happiness  ik  hii 
kingdom.  The  law  of  GK>d  is  the  standard  of 
all  moral  rectitude  or  holiness.  This  is  r^ 
dooed  into  love  to  Gkid  and  to  our  neigfabovr ; 
and  universal  good  will  comprehends  all  the 
love  to  Grod,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  re- 
quired in  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  most 
be  the  whole  of  holy  obedience.  Let  any  per- 
son reflect  on  what  are  the  particular  branehes 
of  true  piety,  and  he  will  find  that  disinteral- 
ed  affection  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  each.  For  instance,  all  which  distinguiahei 
pious  fear  from  the  fear  of  the  wicked  oomiits 
in  love.  Holy  gratitude  is  nothing  but  good 
will  to  God  and  man,  ourselves  included,  ex- 
cited by  a  view  of  the  good  will  and  kindnen 
of  God.  Justice,  trutl^  and  faithfulnces,  are 
comprised  in  universal  benevolence.  So  tie 
temperance  and  chastity  :  for  an  undue  indsl- 
gence  of  our  appetites  ana  passions  is  contrtfy 
to  benevolence,  as  tending  to  hurt  ourselves  or 
others,  and  so  opposite  to  the  general  good, 
and  the  divine  command.  In  smirt,  all  virtw 
is  nothing  but  love  to  Grod  and  our  neighbour 
made  perfect  in  all  its  genuine  exerdaes  sin 
expressions. 

3.  That  alls  in  consists  in  selfishness.  Bv 
this  is  meant  an  interested  affection,  by  whicli 
a  person  sets  himself  up  as  the  supreme  or 
only  object  of  regard ;  and  nothing  is  lovtf^ 
in  his  view,  unless  suited  to  promote  his  pn* 
vate  interest.  This  self-love  is,  in^  its  whob 
nature,  and  every  degree  of  it,  enmity  again* 
God:  it  is  not  subject  to  the  Uiw  of  God,  aad 
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ttii  tbe  taij MSbdtkm  that  can  oppose  it.  It 
k  thefbuiuiatjon  of  all  spiriiual  bUndness,  and 
tbe  soam  of  all  idolatry  and  false  religion. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  covetousness  and 
sensuality;  of  all  falsehood,  injustiee,  and 
oppression;  as  it  exeites  mankind,  by  undue 
Bdxids,  to  invade  the  property  of  others. 
SelAlore  produces  all  the  violent  passioBS. 
cory,  wrath,  elanour,  and  evil  speaking;  ana 
ererf  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  law  is  briefly 
osmprehended  in  this  firuitful  source  of  iniquity, 

3.  That  there  are  no  promises  of  regene- 
ntin^  grace  made  to  ihe  actions  of  the  unre* 
pneiate.  For  as  far  as  men  act  from  self* 
tore,  ihey  act  from  a  bad  end :  for  those  who 
We  no  true  love  to  Gk>d  really  fulfil  no  duty 
when  they  attend  on  the  externals  of  religion. 
Also,  that  inability,  which  consists  in  dismcU- 
QBtion,  never  lenaers  any  thing  improper  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  conunana. 

i  Toat  the  impotency  of  sinners,  with  re< 
^xctto  believing  in  Christ,  is  not  natural,  but 
oonl;  for  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common 
ttsae,  that  natural  impossibility  excludes  all 
Uame.  But  an  unwilling  mind  is  universally 
considered  as  a  crime,  a!nd  not  as  an  excuse ; 
utd  is  the  very  thing  wherein  our  wickedness 
eoosisis.— Ako, 

5.  That  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ,  a  sinner 

DOBt  approve  in  his  heart  of  the  divine  con- 

^  eyen  though  God  should  cast  him  off  for 

v^er;  which,  however,  neither  implies  love  to 

niaerv,  nor  hatred  of  happiness.    But  as  a 

pntide  of  water  is  small,  in  comparison  of  a 

gcoerotts  stream,  so  the  man  of  humility  feels 

^^  before  the  ffreat  family  of  his  fellow 

owures.    He  vahies  his  soul ;   but,  when  he 

eorapapes  it  to  the  great  soul  of  mankind,  he 

aboit  forgets  and  loses  stg^t  of  it:  for  the 

nTetning  principle  of  his  heart  is,  to  estimate 

»[ng«  according  to  their  worth.    When,  there - 

we,  he  indulges  an  humble  comparison  with 

M  Maker,  he  feels  lost  in  the  infinite  fulness 

ttd  brightness  of  divine  love,  as  a  ray  of  light 

» lost  m  the  sun,  and  a  particle  of  water  in 

toe  ocean.     It  inspires  hnn  with    the   most 

pstefiJ  feelings  of  heart,  that  he  has  opportu- 

%lo  be  in  tbe  hand  of  Qod,  as  clay  in  the 

^. of  the  potter;  and  as  he  considers  him- 

*u  in  this  humble  light,  he  submits  the  nature 

ya  w«  of  his  future  vessel  entirely  to  God. 

M  his  pride  is  lost  in  the  dust,  he  looks  up 

'!*  pleaaore  toward  the  throne  of  Qod,  and 

^»»,  with  all  his  heart,  in  the  rectitude  of 

jMivine  administration.    He  also  considers 

•«»  if  the  law  be  good,  death  is  due  to  those 

jDft  hare  broken  it ;    and  "the  Judge  of  all 

^  «rUi  cannot  but  do  right,"  Gen.  xviii,  95. 

»*owd  bring  everlasting  reproach  upon  his 

P^cramcnt  to  spare  us,  considered  merely  as 

•eundfes.    When  this  is  felt  in  our  hearts, 

J*»  MA  till  then,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  look 

*«e  free  grace  of  God,  through  Christ's 

^  That  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God  has 
rf*^  ^«  omnipotent  power,  in  such  a  man- 
^•■*«  pwTOsed  should  be  followed  with  the 
'**«  sad  entrance  of  moral  ftwil  in  the 
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mtem :  for  it  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hanAs 
that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge,  foresight, 
and  view  of  all  possible  existences  and  eveata. 
If  that  system  and  scene  of  operation,  in  which 
moral  evil  should  never  have  existence,  xrtA 
actually  preferred  in  the  divine  mind,  certainly 
the  Deity  is  infinitely  disappointed  in  the 
issue  of  his  own  operations.  Dr.  Hopkins 
maintains,  thovfore,  that  "  Qod  was  the  au- 
tlior,  origin,  and  positive  cause  of  Adam's  sin :" 
yea,  "  that  he  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  moral 
evil,  as  really  as  he  is  of  the  existence  of  any 
thingthat  he  wills." 

7.  That  the  introduction  of  sin  is,  upon  the 
whole,  for  the  general  good.  For  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Deity  are  displayed  in  car- 
rying on  designs  of  tne  greatest  good :  and 
tne  existence  of  morsl  evu  has,  -undoubtedly, 
occasioned  a  more  full,  perfect^  and  glorious 
discovery  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
made  to  the  view  of  creatures. 

8.  That  repentance  is  before  faith  in  Christ. 
By  this,  is  not  intended,  that  repentance  is 
before  a  speculative  conviction  of  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  person  and 
character  of  Christ ;  but  only,  that  true  re- 
pentance is  previous  to  a  savino|  faith  in  Christ, 
by  which  the  believer  is  united  to  Christ,  ana 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  his  mediation  and 
atonement.  So  Christ  commanded,  "  Repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel ;"  and  Paul  preach- 
ed "  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

9.  That  though  men  became  sinners  by 
Adam,  according  to  a  divine  constitution,  yet 
they  were  and  are  accountable  for  no  sins  out 
personal:  for,  (1.)  Adam's  act,  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  was  not  the  act  of  his  posteri- 
ty*, therefore  they  did  not  sin  at  the  same 
time  that  he  did.  (2.)  The  sinfldness  of  that 
act  could  not  be  transferred  to  them  after- 
ward; because  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  can 
no  more  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
anocho-,  than  an  act  itself.  (3.)  Therefore 
Adam's  act,  in  eating  the  forbiaden  fruit,  was 
not  the  cause,  but  only  the  occasions  of  his. 
posterity  being  sinners.  Adam  sinned,  and 
now  €tod  brings  his  posterity  into  the  world 
sinners. 

10.  That  thou^  believers  are  justified' 
through  Christ's  righteousness,  yet  his  right- 
eousness is  not  transferred  to  them.  For 
personal  righteousness  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another,  nor  personal  sin ; 
otherwise  the  sinner  would  become  innocent, 
and  Christ  the  sinner.  The  Scripture,  there- 
fore, represents  believers  as  receiving  only  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  righteousness  in  justifica- 
tion, or  their  being  pardoned  and  accepted  for 
Christ's  righteousness'  soke ;  ond  this  is  the 
proper  Scripture  notion  of  imputation.  Jono^ 
than's  righteousness  was  imputed  to  Mephibo- 
sheth,  when  David  showed  kindness  to  him  for 
his  father  Jonathan's  sake,  2  Samuel  ix,  7. 

11.  The  Hopkinsians  warmly  advocate  tha 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  not  only  pai^ 
ticutar  election,  but  also  reprobation;  they 
hold  also  the  total  depravation  of  human 
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tm%  the  ipecifd  inihiencet  of  the  Spirit  t>f 
God  in  regeneration,  Justification  by  fiuth 
alone,  the  &nal  persererance  of  the  saints,  and 
the  consistency  between  entire  freedom  and 
absolute  dcqpendence;  and  therefore  daim  it 
ae  their  just  due,  since  the -world  will  make 
diatinctione,  to  be  called  Hopkinsian  Calvin- 
ista.  Colvinists,  howoTer,  have  demurred 
against  several  of  these  propositions,  and  a 
long  and  warm  controversy  was  occasioned 
by  them  in  the  United  States;  to  a  few  points 
of  which  we  shall  advert.^  1.)  SeMahnsss,  as 
confining  our  affections  and  exertions  to  our- 
selves, IS  confessedly  a  viee;  but  that  self  is 
not  to  be  excluded  from  our  affMstions,  is  evi- 
dent even  from  the  tenns  of  the  divine  law,— 
'*  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
And  the  Scriptures  teach  us^  that  "  no  man 
hateth  his  own  flesh."  Suck  a  "  disinterested 
benevolence,"  therefo»,  as  imf^es  no  peculiar 
anxiety  lor  our  personal  sslvatioa  and  happi- 
ness, can  never  be  required  of  ub.  A  good 
man  may  and  must  be  oonvineed,  that  Qod 
would  be  just  in  his  final  eondemnalion,  con- 
sidered out  of  Christ;  but  it  is  hnpossible  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  prospect;  it  is  making 
houness  to  eonsist  in  being  satisfied  with  re- 
maining for  ever  unholy,  which  is  as  impious 
as  it  is  contradictory;  and  the  strong  and 
strange  things  which  some  Hopldnsonians 
have  said  on  this  subject,  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  love  of  paradox.  (2.)  The 
other  principal  point  on  which  Calvimsts  dis- 
sentj  IS  the  making  God  "  the  author  and 
efficient  cause  of  sm."  It  is  true  that  the 
Doctor  says  elsewhere,  that  "in  eausin^  or 
originating  sin,  there  is  no  sin;"  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  position  so  dangerous,  so  unsup- 
potted,  and  so  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  that  we  may  wdl  shrink  finom  it; 
and  should  risk  no  speculation  that  can  impli- 
cate the  divine  character,  or  ftimish  an  excuse 
for  sin.  "  Is  God  unrifffateous  who  taketh 
vengeance  1"  saith  the  Apostle.  "God  for- 
.  bid  I  for  how  then  shall  God  judee  the  world  V* 
Rom.  iii,  5,  6.  Those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  controversy,  may  be  fully  gratified  in  the 
"Contrast  between  Calvinism  and  Hopkin- 
stanism,"  bv  Ezra  Styles  El^,  A.  M.,  (JXew- 
York,  1811,)  and  other  Amencan  publications. 
In  this  country  the  controversy  is  but  little 
known ;  ^  but  we  may  remaric  tnat  the  theory 
•of  Hopkins  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  unite 
•some  points  ot  mystic  theology  with  the  Cal- 
vinism commonly  received,  and  that  where  it 
differs  from  the  latter  system,  it  relieves  no 
difficulty. 

HOR.  This  mountain,  in  its  funeral  ac- 
caption,  is  probably  the  same  with  Mount 
Bar,  Hor  being  the  name  by  which  that 
•mountainous  tract  was  denominated  beft.re  it 
was  exchanged  for  Seir.  But  one  particular 
mountain  of  this  region  retained  the  name  of 
Hor  long  after ;  as  it  was  a  mountain  of  this 
name,  "by  the  ooast  of  the  land  of  Edam," 
that  Aaron  was  commanded  to  asoend,  in 
order  to  die  there,  Num.  xx,  9^,  This  mount- 
Ala,  or  at  least  the  one  to  which  tradition 
■WfiM  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  was  visited  by 


Burekhaidt;  fipom  whoae  acoovnt  it  appeui 
to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  chain  of 
the  Djebel  Sheni,  or  Mount  Seir,  riaine  olh 
ruptly  from  the  valley  of  El  Araba,  or  aewt 
of  Zin,  about  fitly  miles  north  of  Akaba,  or 
Esion-Geber. 

HORKB,  a  mountain  vor  Arabia  Petm,  a 
part  of  which,  or  near  to  which,  was  SuiaL 
At  Horeb  Qod  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bsm- 
in^  bush,  Exod.  iii,  1,  Ac  Hither  Eliialb 
retired  to  avoid  the  pecsecution  of  Jeuw, 
1  Kings  xix,  8.  Sinai  and  Horeb  seem  to  bi 
two  parts  of  the  same  mountain;  hence  tin 
law  is  sometimes  said  to  be  eiven  there. 

HORN.    By  horns  the  Hebrews  sometiDei 
nnderalood  an  eminence,  or  angles  a  coner, 
or  a  rising.    By  horns  of  the  altar  of  bontt 
oi&rings,  many  tmderstand  the  angles  of  that 
altar ;  but  there  were  also  horns,  or  eminences, 
at  the  comers  of  that  altar,  Exod.  xxvii,  3; 
XXX,  2.    Horn  also  signifies  glory,  bri^htaeB, 
rays.    God's  "brightness  was  at  the  light,  k 
habd  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand,"  Uab.  iii, 
4;  that  is,  refulgent  beams  issuing  from  tk 
hollow  of  it    As  the  ancients  frequently  ncd 
horns  to  hold  liquors,  vessels  containing  oil 
and  perfumes  are  often  called  horns,  wbether 
made  of  horn  or  noL    "  Fill  thine  horn  vith 
oil,"  says  the  Lord  to  Samuel,  **and  anoiit 
David,''^  1  Sam.  xvi,  1.    Zadok  took  a  boa 
of  oil  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and  anointed  Solo- 
mon, 1  Kin^  i,  99.    Job  called  one  of  Ids 
daughters  ^renhappnch,  horn  of  antimooy, 
or  horn  to  put  antimony  (siidiim)  in,  vfaieh 
the  women  of  the  east  still  use  at  this  day. 
Job  jdiii,  14.      The   principal    defence  aoa 
strength   of  homed   beasts   consist   in  tbeir 
horns;   and  hence  the  Scripture  mentions  the 
horn  as  a  symbol  of  strength.     The  Lord 
exalted  the  horn  of  David,  the  horn  of  bii 
people;  he  breaketh  the  horn  of  the  ungodly; 
he  eutteth  off  the  horn  of  Moab ;  he  cutteth 
off  the  horn  of  Israel ;  he  promiaeth  to  make 
the  horn  of  Israel  to  bud  forth ;  to  redstnUiah 
the  honour  of  it,  and  restore  its  former  vigour. 
Moses  compares  Joseph  to  a  young  buU^  and 
says  that  he  has  horns  like  thtwe  of  a  unicora 
Kingdoms   and  great   powers    are   ofitn  in 
Scripture  deseribm  by  the  symbol  of  boms. 
In  Daniel  vii,  viii,  horns  represent  the  pover 
of  the  Persians,  of  the  Ghroeks,  of  Syria,  of 
Egypt,  or  of  Pagan  and  Papal  Rome.    Tbe 
prophet  represents  three  animals    as   baTing 
many  horns,  one  of  which  grew  from  the  other. 
This  emblem  is  a  natural  one,  since  in  theeaiC 
are  rams  which  have  many  horns. 

HORNET,  np-tn,  Exod.  xxiii,  28;  Beat, 
vii,  30;  Joshua  xxiv,  12.  The  hornet,  in  nfr 
tuial  history,  belongs  to  the  «pecies  trabo^  of 
the  genus  vespa  or  wasp.  It  is  a  most  vora- 
cious insect,  and  is  exceedingly  strong  for  its 
sise,  which  is  generally  an  inch  in  length,  and 
sometimes  more.  In  each  of  the  instanoes 
where  this  creature  is  mentioned  in  Scrijpture, 
it  is*^  as  sent  among  the  enemies  of  the  Isied- 
ites.  to  drive  them  out  of  the  land.  Some  ex- 
plain the  word  metaphorically,  sa  "  I  wiU  soad 
my  terror  as  the  hornet,"  Ac.  But  Boehirt 
ooBteads  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  pi«p« 
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■Ifli  of  Mtvnil  other  peopte  having  been  chased 
voa  thAir  habitations  by  imeets  of  diifer- 
«t  kinds.  Aliao  records  that  the  Phaselitee, 
▼W  dwelt  about  the  movntaitis  of  Sotyma, 
were  driTen  out  of  their  country  by  waspe. 
As  these  people  were  Phenieians  or  Oosaan- 
itae,  it  is  piooisble  that  the  event  tO'  Vfaich  he 
mftn  is  the  seme  as  took  place  in  the  derys  of 
Joshua.  How  distressing  and  destraetiTe  a 
■nikitode  of  these  Herce  and  severely  stinging 
hiieots  might  be,  any  person  may  conjecture. 
No  amour,  no  weapons  could  avail  aeainst 
tbem.  A  few  thousands  of  them  would  be 
w^iiuut  to  overthrow  the  best  disciplined 
sfmy  and  pot  it  into  contusion  and  rrat. 
Ftom  Joshua  xxiv,  1%  We  find  that  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  actually  driven  out  of 
the  land  by  these  hornets,  so  that  the  Israel- 
ket  were  not  obliged  to  use  either  swonl  or 
how  in  the  concraest.  One  of  these,  accord- 
log  to  die  Jewish  eonMsentaories  of  R.  Nach- 
man,  was  the  nation  of  the  GKrgashites,  who 
ndfid  into  Africa^  feoiing  the  power  of  QoA. 
And  Prooepitts,  in  his  hiAoiy  of  the  Vandals, 
mentions  sn  ancient  inscription  in  Mauritama 
Tngitana,  stating,  that  the  inhabitants  bad 
M  thither  from  tne  face  of  Joshua,  the  son 
sf  Nun.  This  account  accords  with  Scrip- 
ftBe,  in  which,  though  the  Girgashiles  are 
ladoded  in  the  raieral  liit  of  tM  seven  de- 
voted nations  eithev  to  be  driven  out  or  de- 
Mroyed  by  the  Israelites,  Gen«  xv,  90,  91; 
DeoL  'ni,  1;  Josh,  iii,  10;  zxiv,  11;  yet  they 
tts  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  utterly 
datroyed,  DeuL  zx,  17;  and  amons  whom, 
is  neglect  of  the  divine  deeree,  tiie  Israelites 
Ivfld  and  intermarried,  Judges  lii,  l*-6.  That 
tht  name  of  the  GKrgashites,  however,  was 
sot  extirpated,  we  may  collect  from  the  Qet- 
gmenes,  m  our  Saviours  time,  inhabiting  the 
Mme  country,  Matt,  viii,  98.  Other  tribes  of 
tfas  Hivites,  Cfmaanites,  and  Hittites,  were 
alas  expelled  by  the  hornet  gradually;  not  in 
sne  year,  lest  the  land  should  beeome  deso- 
iMe,  and  the  wild  bessts  multiply  to  the  pi^ 
jvtioe  of  the  Israelites,  ExiNi  xxin,  98-30. 

The  "  arms  of  Jove,"  to  which  Virgil  refen, 
(JBseui  vUi,  356-366,)  in  deseribine  the  flight 
sf  Saturn  from  the  east,  were  Die  hornets 
sent  by  the  Gknl  of  Israel,  Iahoh,  or  b^  con- 
Mction  lo,  to  which  also  his  deserip&m  of 
the  Asilus  exactly  corresponds: — 

Bmnammm  mt :  oicrpopf  GraU  fMitUn  vweamUm^y 
JjMT,  aeerba »onan$f  quo  tota ssttnitmmtMB 
Dijfugiunt  armenta.  Georg.  m,  146. 

"Ahm  the  Albuniisa  neres,  whh  hoUjr  green, 
W  winged  iuects  siignQr  swarmt  ars  seen ; 
This  flying  plai^ue,  to  msrlc  lla  quality, 
IlkTBOfl  0ie  Grecians  call ;  astlvs,  we  \ 
A  fierce  loud  buzztDg  breese :  their  sdngs  draw  blood, 
Isd  drive  the  esttle  gadding  tiiroiigb  the  wood. 
Beixed  with  onasual  pains,  tnej  loudly  ory.^*^ 

Dr.  EUdes  is  ef  opinkm,  that  the  Latbi 
gg—  and  Greek  M«rp0y,  were  piobaUy  only 
Mmnt  pRmnaeiatioiis  of  the  same  oriental 
tmsnrwvJbMnMU^asthisfly  is  o«ysd  by 


Mmsb  and  ^famu  The  vindictive  power 
that  presided  over  this  dreadfbl  scourge  was 
worshipped  at  Ekron,  in  Palestine,  through 
ftar,  the  reigning  motive  of  PaMi  superstition, 
under  the  title  StBa^zebmk^  ^master  or  lora 
of  the  hornet,"  whence  BtelzeM^,  in  the  New 


Testament,  "the  prince  of  demons,**  Matt. 
xii,  di.     I  _ 

Abywinia,  describes  it  as  ^  the  land  of  the 
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'I'estameHt,  "the  prince  or 
xii,  di.  Isaiah,  aenouncine 
Abywinia,  describes  it  as  ^( 
win^  cymbal,*'  (tMKtei  amapkim,)  Isaiah 
xviit,  1;  by  the  same  analogy  that  tsaUsal 
signifies  ^  a  locust,"  Dent,  xxviii,  49^  a  stft^ 
perd  voce  9ie  duUvm,  (So  called  from  its  strep- 
eroos  soond.]  Bruce,  m  his  Travels  in  Abys- 
sinia, has  given  an  accurate  description  orif 
this  treHMn£>us  flv,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
ximb,  and  br  the  Abvssinians  tsaUstU-fa, ''  the 
cymbal  of  tne  I^ord,*^'  from  its  sonorous  bux- 
Bing.  And  in  his  Appendix  he  has  given  a 
drawing  of  it,  magnifled,  fbr  distinctness* 
sake,  sOBSstUng  above  twice  the  natural  sias : 
after  which  he  observes,  ^He  has  no  sting, 
though  he  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  of  the  bee 
kind ;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and  sodden 
than  that  of  the  bee,  (o^tttoiu,)  and  resembles 
that  of  the  gad-fly  in  England.  There  is  soms- 
thing  particular  in  the  sound  or  buzcing  sf 
this  insect;  it  is  a  jarring  noise,  together  with 
a  humming,  {aettia  s^tumSf)  which  induess 
me  to  believe  it  pvoeeeds,  in  part  at  least,  ftom 
a  vibration  maae  with  the  three  hairs  at  his 
snout."    Bruce  does  not  cite  or  refer  to  Vixw 

S'Vb  description,  though  his  account  fumisfaes 
e  most  critical  and  exact  explanation  of  it. 
Such  undesigned  coincidences  are  most  satis- 
factory and  convincing;  they  show  that  the 
poet  and  the  natorafist  both  copied  from 
nature.  And  the  terror  impressed  b^  this  in- 
sect on  all  the  cattle,  quo  t0ta  ezUmia  MfMs 
Mjf%^gmmt,  [afirighted  at  which  the  entke 
herds  flee  to  the  thioketsj  aeeotdinff  to  Virgil, 
is  thus  iUnstrstled  by  Bruce:  "As  soon  as 
this  plagus  appean,  and  their  bmudng  is  heard, 
an  the  <»ittle  ibrsake  their  food,  and  run  wildW 
about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  oat  win 
fatijgfue,  fright,  and  hanger.  No  remedy  re> 
mains  but  to  leave  the  bladt  earth,  where  they 
breed,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  Atba- 
ra;  and  there  ^y  remain  while  the  periodical 
rains  last,  this  cruel  enemy  {aap9ryMSv9  dar^ 
ing  to  pursue  them  fhither.  The  cameL 
emphatically  called  br  the  Arabs  the  shop  or 
the  desert,  though  his  size  is  immense  as  is 
his  strength,  and  his  body  covered  with  a 
tfaadc  skin,  defended  with  strong  hair,  still  is 
not  Mib  to  sustain  the  violent  punctures  the 
fly  mskes  with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He 
must  lose  no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara ;  for  when  once  attMked  b^  this  fly, 
hii  body,  head,  and  legs,  break  out  into  laroe 
bosses,  whioh  swell,  break,  and  pntreiy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  I  hava 
found  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost 
every  dephant  and  rhinoceros  uiat  I  have 
seen,  and  attribute  them  to  this  cause.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  are  ohKged  to 
put  themselves  in  motion^  and  remove  to  the 
next  sand,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  ae»- 
•oni  to  prsvear  all  their  stock  of  oattle  flwi 
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being  dMtrdy«d.  Nor  ia  tlmn  any  0i/eauiiwt, 
<ir  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hoaiile 
band  was  in  the  way,  capable  of  spoilinir  them 
of  half  their  aubatanco,  aa  waa  actually  the 
caee  when  we  were  at  Sennaar.  Of  auch  con- 
■equenoe  is  the  weakest  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence."    See  Fuss  and  Bjbbl- 

aSBUB. 

HORSE,  oww  Horses  were  very  rare  among 
ihe  Hebrews  in  the  aaily  ages.  The  patharcha 
had  none;  and  after  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
itea  from  Egypt,  God  expresaLy  forbade  their 
ruler  to  procure  them:  "  He  abiall  not  multi|dy 
horsea  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should 
multiply  horses:  forasmuch  as  the  IioM  hath 
aaid,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that 
way,"  Deut.  zTii,  16.  As  horsea  appear  to 
hare  been  generally  furnished  by  Eeypt,  Qod 
prohibita  these,  1.  Leat  there  shoula  be  aoeh 
commerce  with  Egypt  as  mijg^ht  lead  to  idola- 
try. 2.  Lest  the  people  might  depend  on  a 
well  appointed  cavalry,  as  a  means  of  security, 
and  so  cease  from  trusting  in  the  promised  aid 
and  protection  of  Jehovah.  3.  That  they  mieht 
not  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  oy 
maans  of  cavalry,  and  so  get  scattered  among 
the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations,  and  thus 
cease  in  process  of  time,  to  be  that  distinct 
and  separate  people  which  Qod  intended  they 
should  be,  and  without  which  the  prophecies 
relative  to  the  Messiah  could  not  be  known  to 
have  their  due  and  full  accomplishment.  In 
the  time  of  the  Judges  we  find  horses  and  war 
chariots  among  the  Canaanitea,  but  stiU  the 
Israelites  had  none;  and  hence  they  were 
generally  too  timid  to  venture  down  into  the 
plains,  confining  their  conquests  to  the  mount- 
ainous parts  of  the  country.  In  the  reign  of 
8au],  it  would  appear,  that  horse  breedine  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  Arabia  |  &r,  in 
a  war  with  some  of  the  Arabian  nations,  the 
Israalitea  got  plunder  in  camda,  sheep,  and 
asses,  but  no  horses.  David's  enemies  brought 
against  him  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  into  the 
field  I  and  in  the  book  of  Psalms  the  hone 
oommonly  appears  only  on  the  side  of  the 
enemies  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  so  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  the  manajrement  of >  thia  ani- 
mal had  the  Israelitea  stw  continued,  that, 
after  a  battle,  in  which  they  took  a  consider- 
able body  of  cavalry  prisonersi  2  Sam.  viii,  4, 
David  caused  most  of  the  horses  to  be  cut 
down,  because  he  did  not  know  what  use  to 
make  of  them.  Solomon  waa  the  first  who 
established  a  cavalry  force.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Mo- 
saic law  should  take  no  notice  of  an  animal 
which  we  hold  in  such  hi^h  estimation.  To 
Moses,  educated  aa  he  was  m  Egypt,  and,  with 
his  neople,  at  last  chased  out  by  Pharaoh's 
cavalry,  the  use  of  the  horse  for  war  and  for 
traveUing  was  well  known ;  but  aa  it  was  his 
object  to  establish  a  nation  of  husbandmen, 
and  not  of  soldiers  for  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands,  and  as  Palestine,  from  its  situation,  re- 
quired not  the  defence  of  cavalry,  he  might 
▼ery  well  decline  introducing  among  his  peo- 
pla  Uia.  yet  unusual  art  of  horse  broeaing. 


Si^onon,  -haTtDg  maixied  a  daagfaierof  Fht> 
raoh,  pfOGnred  a  breed  of  horses  tan  figypi; 
and  so  greatly  did  he  multiply  them,  that  k 
had  four  hundred  stables,  forty  thousand  staUi, 
and  twelve  thousand  horseman,  1  Kinn  iv,96; 
9  Chffon.  ix,  f&»  It  seems  that  the  Bgypusn 
horses  were  in  hish  repute,  and  were  sncfa 
used  in  war.  When  the  laraclites  were  dis- 
posed .to  place  too  implicit  confidence  in  tk 
asaiatsnee  of  cavalrv,  the  ptophet  remonstiaud 
in  these  terms :  "  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and 
not  G«l,  and  their  hones  are  fleah,  not  tpint," 
Isaiah  xxxi,  3. 

HORS&LEECH,  npibp,  fnm  a  root  whidi 
Mgnifiea  io  adkere^  stick  dost,  or  han^  ftut, 
ProT.  XXX,  15.  A  sort  of  wonn  Uiat  lives  io 
water,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour^  which  £tt< 
tena  upon  the  flesh,  and  does  not  quit  it  till  it  it 
entirely  full  of  blood.  Salomon  sayfl,  "The 
horse-leech  hath  two  daug^ra,  Give,  eiTc" 
This  is  so  apt  an  emblem  of  an  iasatiable  ra- 
pacity and  avarice,  that  it  has  been  gtneraUf 
used  by  different  writcn  to  express  it.  Thw 
Plautus  makes  one  say,  apeaktne  of  the  deter- 
mination to  get  money,  "  I  wiu  turn  myself 
into  a  horseJeech,  and  suck  out  their  Uood;" 
and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  lettem  to  Atticui, 
calls  the  common  people  of  Borne  hone- 
leeches  of  the  treasury.  Solomon,  haviin^ 
mentioned  those  that  devoured  the  propoty 
of  the  poor  as  the  worst  of  all  the  gtneratioM 
which  he  had  specified,  proceeds  to  state  tfai 
insatiable  cupidity  with  which  they  prosecuted 
their  schemes  of  rapine  and  plunocr.  As  ibe 
horse-leech  had  two  daugfalera,  cnieltv  aad 
thirst  of  blood,  which  cannot  be  aatisaed, » 
the  oppressor  of  the  poor  has  two  disposiUons, 
rapaxuty  and  avarice,  which  never  say  they 
have  enough,  but  continually  demand  eddt- 
tional  gratifications. 

HOSAimA,  "  Save,  I  beaeech  thee,"  cr, 
"  Give  salvation,"  a  weU  known  fonn  of  bless- 
ing, Matthew  xxi,  d,  15;  Mark  xi,  9»  10; 
John  xii,  13. 

HOSEA,  son  of  Beeri,  the  &«t  of  the  ipin(v 
prophets.  He  is  generally  considered  at  a 
native  and  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
and  is  supposed  to  have  began  to  prophesy 
about  B.  C.  800.  He  exarcisol  his  omce  sixty 
yean;  but  it  ia  not  known  at  what  periods 
his  dififerent  pM^hecies  now  remaining  wen 
delivered.  Most  of  them  are  direoled  agalntf 
the  people  of  Israel,  whom  he  reproves  and 
threatens  for  their  idolatry  and  wickednesa, 
and  exhorta  to  repentance,  with  the  ^atest 
earnestness,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the 
evils  impending  over  their  country.  Tlw 
principal  predictiona  contained  in  this  book. 
are  the  captivitv  and  dispenion  of  the  kiagdoia 
of  Israel ;  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Sea- 
nacherib;  the  present  state  of  the  Jews;  thtir 
future  restoration,  and  union  with  the  Gie»> 
tilea  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  the  call 
of  our  Saviour  out  of  Egypt,  and  his  reso^ 
rection  on  the  third  day.^  Tha  style  of  Hoaes 
is  peculiarly  obscun;  it  is  sententious,  ooa- 
ciae,  and  abrupt;  the  tranaitioBa  of  penoai 
are  sudden;  and  tha  connexiva  and  advecsa* 
tive   particles  an   fVsquanlly.  onitted.    Tte 
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iairdhcinorittn  as  to  th^  times  vhen  my 
debvered,  or  the  diffsrent  snbjticts  to  whielt 
tlKfrdsia.  They  ore  not  so  elear  sod  detailed. 
u  the  ptedietions  of  those  piophets  vho  laved 
issQccfcdia^  ages.  Whea^  however,  we  have 
numoimced  these  diffioaltiea,  we  shall  see 
•bondsntieasoB  to  admire  the  force  and  enerev 
vith  vkioh  thae  psophet  writes,  and  the  boid- 
OMB  of  the  igims  and  simiiiHOTns  wUch  he 


2.  HottA,  or  HosBSJL,  son  of  Elah,  was  the 
last  king  of  Israel  Having  conspired  against 
Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel,  he  kill- 
ed him,  A.  M.  3d6&;  B.  C.  739.  However, the 
elden  of  the  land  seem  to  have  taken  the  go- 
wmnient  into  their  hands ;  for  Hoshea  waa  not 
in  poBsesMon  of  the  km^ooi  till  nine  yean 
ifter,  2  Kings  xv,  30 ;  x  vn,  1 .  Hoshea  did  evil 
ia  the  liffht  of  the  Lord,  bet  not  emaal  to  the 
kinn  of  Israel  who  preceded  him ;  that  is,  say 
the  Jewish  doctors,  he  did  not  restrain  his  soh- 
jeeu  from  goin^  to  Jerosalem  to  worship,  if  they 
voqU  ;  whereas,  the  kings  of  Israel,  his  prede- 
eesson,  had  forbidden  H,  and  had  plaosd  ^aids 
on  the  road  to  prevent  it.  Salmaneser,  long  of 
Assyria,  being  informed  that  Hoshea  medit^ed 
t  revolt,  sad  had  concerted  measares  with  So, 
kis^of  Egypt,  to  shake  oif  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
narehed  against  him,  and  besieeed  Samaria. 
After  a  siege  of  three  years,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Hoshea's  reign,  the  eity  waa  taken,  and  was 
Rdoccd  to  a  hiutp  of  rains,  A.  M.  8383.  The 
king  of  Assyrift  removed  the  Israelites  of  the 
ta  tribes  to  oountries  bevond  the  Euphrates, 
vd  thos  terminated  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tiibes. 

HOSPITALITY.  Instances  of  aneient 
soipiLMity  oecur  fieqnentlvtn  the  OKI  Teeta- 
BfOKt.  So  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Ota,  zviii , 
vheie  he  invites  the  angels  who  appeared  in 
the  (bnQ  of  men  to  rest  and  retreshment, 
"And  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  ana 
they  did  eat."  "  Nothing  is  more  oommon  in 
bum,"  says  Mr.  Wafd,  *'  than  to  see  travel- 
^  and  guests  eating  under  the  shade  of 
tnei.  Eten  feasts  are  never  held  in  hooses. 
The  house  of  a  Hindoo  serves  for  the  purposes 
of  deeping  and  cooking,  and  of  shutting  up 
the  women;  but  is  never  considered  as  a  sit- 
tin»  or  a  dining  room."  *'  On  my  return*  to 
the  boat,"  says  Belaony,  "  I  found  the  aga  and 
>H  his  retinue  sealed  on  a  mat,  under  a  clus- 
ter of  pahn  trees,  close  to  the  water.  The 
">n  was  then  setting,  and  the  shades  of  the 
*^*em  mountains  had  reached  across  ^ 
Aile,  aad  covered  the  town.  It  is  at  this 
tnie  the  people  reereate  themselves  in  various 
*^^>toed  groups,  driidting  coffee,  smoking 
tsar  pipes,  and  talking  of  camels,  horses, 
'^tt,  dhourre,  caravans,  or  boats."  *'  The 
g^  hamg  prepared  a  dinner  for  me,"  says 
V.  Light,  **  invited  several  of  the  natives  to 
*^^wa.  Water  was  brought- in  a  skin  by  an 
"'''•dutt,  to  wash  our  hands.  Two  fowls 
^^^^^  were  served  up  on  wheaten  cakes,  in 
*  voodea  bowl,  covered  with  a  small  mat,  and 
t  BQBiber  of  the  same  cakes  in  another:  in 
"« eenue  of  these  wore  liqmd  butter,  and  pre- 


serrad  dait«e.  Theae  were  divided,  bttiken  up, 
and  mixed  together  by  some  of  the  party,  while 
othen  pulled  the  fowls  to  pieces :  which  done^ 
the  patty  began  to  eat  aa  fest  as  they  could : 
cettmg  up,  one  after  the  other,  as  soon  as  their 
hanffsr  was  satisied."  *'  Hospitality  to  travel- 
lere,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "prevails  throughout 
Ghizeret :  a  person  of  any  consideration  passing 
through  the  provlnee  is  presented,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  village,  with  iruit,  milk;  butter,  fire 
weod,  and  earthen  pots  for  cookery ;  the 
women  and  children  oner  him  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers. Small  bowera  are  constructed  on  con- 
venient spots,  at  a  distance  from  a  well  or  lake, 
where  a  person  is  maintained  by  the  nearest 
villaffee,  to  take  care  of  the  water  j  are,  and  sup- 
ply fdl  travellere  gratis.  There  are  particular 
villages,  where  the  inhabitaats  compel  all  trav- 
ellers to  accept  of  one  dajr's  provisions :  whether 
they  be  many  or  few,  rich  or  poor,  Buropean 
or  native,  tbey  must  not  refuse  the  onered 
bounty." 

^  8o  vhen  si^Mc  towam  to  Sjria  sent 
8st  in  the  cedar  shade,  by  Jkbrahsis's  teat, 
A  spacioua  bowl  th'  adiniring  patriarch  lUls 
Wkn  dulcet  water  from  the  scanty  rllla : 
fliweet  Ikidts  and  kernels  fatbera  Jiroin  his  hesrd. 
With  mUkaod  butter  piiBa  the  pleeteoua  beard; 
While  on  the  heated  hearth  his  consort  bakes 
Fine  flour  well  kneaded  In  unleavened  cakea, 
The  guests  Cereal  qualT  the  lucid  flood, 
Smile  on  their  hiQSt%  aad  taste  temstdal  Ibod; 
And  while  from  seraph  lips  sweet  converse  spria  a 
They  lave  their  feet,  aad  close  their  sHver  wings." 

Dakwhi. 

HOURS.    See  Day. 

HOUSES.  The  lbUowin|{  description  of 
oriental  houses  will  serve  to  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  From  the  gate  of  The 
poreh,  one  is  conducted  into  a  ^adrangular 
court,  which,  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
is  paved  with  stone,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
water  in  the  reiny  season.  The  principal 
dssiein  of  this  quadrangle,  is  to  give  light  to 
the  house,  and  admit  the  fitesh  air  into  the 
apartments;  it  is  also  the  place  where  Uie 
master  of  the  house  entertains  his  company, 
who  are  seldom  or  never  honoured  with  admi*- 
sion  into  the  inner  apartments.  This  open 
space  bean  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tf»- 
fttuviiimj  or  eoDa  teAivm^  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  also  an  uncovered  area,  from  whence  the 
chambere  were  lighted.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  guests,  the  pavement  is  covered 
with  mats  or  carpets;  and  as  it  is  secured 

Sainst  all  interruption  from  the  street,  is  well 
apted  to  public  entertainments.  It  is  called, 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
literally  answen  to  rd  fpiaw  of  the  evangelist, 
into  which  the  man  afSicted  with  the  palsy 
was  let  down  through  the  ceiling,  with  his 
couch,  before  Jesus,  Xiuke  v,  19.  Hence,  he 
conjectures  that  our  Lord  was  at  this  time  in- 
structing the  people  in  the  court  of  one  of 
these  houses ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improba- 
ble, that  the  quadrangle  was  to  him  and  his 
Apostles  a  favourite  situation,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  disdosing  the  mysteries  of  redemp- 
tion. To  defend  the  company  from  the  scorcii- 
ing  sun-beams,  or  "  windy  storm  and  tempeit|" 
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A  ywA  mm  ezpaadcd  upon  fopes  fiom  one  wde 
of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  whksh  mi|^ht 
be  unfolded  or  folded  at  pleasure.  The  coint 
u  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  okuater, 
over  whieh,  wViea  the  house  has  a  number  of 
stories,  a  g;aUery  is  erected  of  the  same  diman- 
sio&s  with  the  cloister,  having  a  balustrade^  or 
else  a  piece  of  carvea  or  latticed  wozk,  going 
round  about,  to  prevent  people  firom  fidling 
from  it  into  the  court  Tne  doors  of  the  en- 
closure round  the  house  are  made  very  small} 
but  the  doors  of  the  houses  very  large^  for  the 
puipose  of  admitting  a  copious  stream  of  fcesh 
air  mto  their  apartments.  The  windows  which 
look  into  the  street  are  very  high  and  narrow, 
and  defended  by  lattice  work ;  as  they  are  only 
intended  to  allow  the  cloisteivd  inmate  a  peep 
of  what  is  passing  without,  while  he  remains 
concealed  behind  tne  casement  This  kind  of 
window  the  ancient  Hebrews  called  aruibahf 
which  is  the  same  term  that  they  used  to  ex- 
press those  small  openings  through  which 
pigeons  passed  into  Uie  eavities  of  tiie  rocks, 
or  into  those  baildineis  whkh  were  raised  for 
their  reception.  Thus  the  prophet  ari&s : 
"  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
doves,  orma-wr^M,  to  their  small  or  narrow 
windows?'  The  word  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  signifies  to  lie  in  wait  fbr  the  piey ;  and 
is  very  expressive  of  the  concealed  manner  in 
whidk  a  person  examines  through  that  kind 
of  window  an  external  object  Irwin  describes 
the  windows  in  Upper  Egypt  as  having  the 
same  form  and  dimensions ;  and  says  expressly, 
that  one  of  the  windows  of  the  house  in  whioh 
they  lodged,  and  through  which  they  looked 
into  the  street,  more  resembled  a  pigeon  hole 
than  any  thing  else.  But  the  sacred  writers 
mention  another  kind  of  window,  which  was 
largo  and  airy;  it  was  called  pVn,  and  was 
large  enough  to  admit  a  person  of  mature  age 
being  cast  out  of  it ;  a  punishment  which  that 
profligate  woman  Jesebel  suffered  by  thecoma 
mand  of  Jehu,  the  authorised  extermiiuitor  of 
her  family.  These  large  windows  admit  the 
light  and  the  breeze  into  spacious  apartments 
of  the  same  length  with  the  coori,  but  whioh 
seldom  or  never  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. In  the  houses  of  the  fiishionable  and 
thCjgay,  the  lower  pert  of  the  walls  is  adorned 
with  rich  hangings  of  velvet  or  damask,  tinned 
with  the  liveliest  colours,  suspended  on  hoocs, 
or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  A  correct  idea  of 
their  richness  and  splendour  may  be  formed 
fix>m  the  description  which  the  inspiivd  writer 
has  given  of  the  hangings  in  the  royal  earden 
at  Shushan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia  s 
"  Where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings, 
fastened  with  coids  of  fine  linen  and  purple,  to 
silver  rings  and  pUlars  of  marble,"  Esther  i,  6. 
The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  adorned  with 
the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices,  in 
■tucco  and  fret- work.  The  ceiling  is  generally 
of  wainscot,  painted  with  great  art,  or  dse 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels  with  gilded 
mouldings.  In  the  da^s  or  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet, when  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  all 
ranks  in  Judea  were  at  their  height,  their 
diambers  were  ceiled  with  firagrant  and  oostly 


wood,  «iid  painted  with  the  rieheit  cotewi 
Of  tlus  ezHravBfance  the  indignant  seer  loadb 
oamj^aiiiss  **  Wo  unto  him  mat  saith,  I  nm 
buttd  me  a  wide  house  and  large  chambers,  and 
ctttteth  him  out  windows :  and  it  is  ceibd 
with  eedar,  and  painted  with  vermiluin,"  Jer. 
xxii>  14.    The  floors  of  these  qilendid  apaxv* 
meats  were  laid  with  painted  tiles,  or  aUhs  of 
the  most  beautiful  marble.     A  pavement  of 
this  Idiid  ia  mentioned  in  the  Ikwc  of  Estiuri 
at  the  sumptuous  entertainment  which  Ahan- 
erne  made  fw  the  princes  and  nobks  of  bis 
vast   empire,  *'  the   beds,"  or  couches,  upoc 
whioh  they  reclined, ''  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue,  and  white 
ahd  blansk  marble."    Plaster  of  terrace  is  ofUa 
used  fi>r  the  same  purpose;  and  the  floor  ii 
always  covered  with  caipeta,  which  are  (or  the 
most  part  of  the  richest  materials.    Upon  these 
csrpeta,  arai^  of  narrow  beds^  or  mattresses, 
is  efien  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  wall,  with 
velvet  or  damask  bolsters,  for  the  greater  eaia 
and  convenienee  of  the  oompajiy.     To  these 
luxurious  indulgences  the  prophets  occasion- 
ally  eeem  to  sUude:  Ezdud  waa  commanded 
to  pronounce  a  *'  wo  to  the  women  that  sew 
pillows  to  all  annhoies,"  Eaxk,  xiii,  18 ;  nod 
Amos  denonncee  the  judgments  of  his  God 
against  them  **  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
stretch  themarives   upon   their   couches,  and 
eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calrei 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall,"  Amos  vi,  4.   At 
one  end  of  each  chamber  is  a  little  galleryt 
raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  floor,  with 
a  bahiatrade  in  front,  to  which  they  go  up  by 
a  few  stqsa.    Here  they  place  their  beds;  s 
situation    ftequently  alluded   to  in  the  Holj 
Seriptnrea.    Thus  Jacob  addreaaed  his  undur 
tifiil  son,  in  his  last  benediction :  **  Thou  went* 
est  up  to  thy  lather's  bed, — ^he  went  up  u>  my 
oouch,"  Qen.  xUx,  4^    The  allusion  is  again 
involved  in  the  declaration  of  Elijah  to  the 
king  of  Samaria:  *'  Now,  therefiDee,  thus  saith 
the  liord.  Thou  shalt  not  come  down  fipom 
that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shslt 
surely  die,"  9  Kings  i,  4, 16.    And  the  Psaloi- 
ist  sware  unto  the  Lord,  and  vowed  unto  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob,  '*  Buiely  I  will  not  come 
into  the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  00  up  into 
my  bed,  until  I  find  out  a  place  lor  the  Lord," 
Psalm  oxxxii,  3.    This  ozrangem^iit  may  lik^ 
wise  illustrate  the  cireomstanoe  of  Hezoaah^ 
*'  taming  his  face  to  the  wall,  when  he  prayed," 
that  the   matness   of  his   sorrow,  and  the 
ibrvour  of  his  devotion,  mieht,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  conceakd  from  nis  attendsnts,  S 
kin?sxx. 

The  roof  is  always  flat,  and  often  oon^wieil 
of  branches  ni  wood  laid  across  rude  beams; 
and,  to  defend  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  to  which  it  is  peenliarly  exposed  in  tht 
rainy  season,  it  is  covered  with  a  stsong  pli^ 
ter  of  terrace.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  vail 
breast-high,  whidi  forms  the  partition  with 
the-  contiguous  houses,  and  prevents  one  fHw 
falling  into  the  street  on  the  one  side,  or  into 
the  court  on  the  other.  TUe  answers  co  the 
battlements  which  Mooee  cenMnanded  the  ps^ 
pie  of  Israel  to  make  for  the  roof  oi  tuk 
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lanes,  far  tiK  satte  nuoa.  **W]ita  thM 
bttiidest  a  new  hoaM,  tlien  tkou  sliaU  make  a 
batdemenc,  npirs,  for  thy  rooi^  that  thoa  hrinff 
not  blood  upon  tfahio  home,  if  any  nnm  iaS 
from  thence  "  DeoL  xxii,  8.  Inataad  of  the 
parapet  trail,  soiae  tarraeea  are  ^iiaided,  like 
tbe  ndleries,  with  bidoairadea  only,  or  hittieod 
voA.  Of  the  aame  kind,  pcobebly,  waa  the 
lattice  or  net,  as  the  terai  nsav  aeema  to  ina* 
poit,  throo^h  whidi  Ahaxiah,  the  kin^  of  9a- 
Tunt,  fell  down  into  the  eoint,  9  Kinn  i,  9. 
This  incident  frroyea  the  neceaaity  of  the  law 
vhich  was  graciottsly  dictated  firom  Sinai,  and 
famishes  a  beautiful  example  of  Qod's  patar« 
nal  care  and  goodness;  fot  the  terrace  waa  a 
plaee  where  many  oAoss  of  the  ftauly  were 
performed,  and  buainesa  of  no  little  import- 
3Doe  was  oceastonaUy  transacted.  Rabab  eon- 
«aled  the  spies  on'the  roof,  with  the  stalks  of 
flax  vhieh  ehe  had  laid  in  order  to  dry,  Joahoa 
u,6;  the  king  of  Israel,  acoordine  to  the  cna- 
<o«  of  hia  conAiy,  rose  ttom  Em  bed,  and 
vtiked  i^n  the  raof  of  his  boiMe,  to  enjoy 
tbe  refreshings  breeses  of  the  erenina;,  3  Sam. 
xi,3;  upon  the  top  of  the  house  ttie  prophet 
eoflTerBed  with  Sttul,  aboot  the  gracious  designs 
of  God,  respecting  him  and  hia  fiunily,  1  Sam. 
UE,  25 ;  to  the  aame  place  Peter  retiiad  to  offer 
np  hia  derotiona,  Acta  x,  9 ;  and  in  the  imat 
of  tabennelea,  under  the-  government  of  Ne- 
hnniah,  booths  were  erected,  aa  well  upon  the 
(ttraces  of  their  houaea,  aa  in  their  eonrts,  and 
i&  the  Btreeta  of  the  eity,  Neh.  -riii,  16.  In 
Jo^eo,  the  inhabitants  sleep  upon  the  tops  of 
fhar  hooses  during  the  heau  of  sommer,  in 
vWa  made  of  the  branchea  of  trsea,  or  in 
<a>U  of  rushes.  When  Dr.  Pococke  waa  at 
Tibenas,  in  Qidilee,  he  waa  entertained  by  the 
Mt's  steward,  and  with  his  company  aup- 
pcd  apoa  the  top  of  the  houaa  Ibr  eoolnesa, 
^Booiding  to  their  custom,  and  lodged  there 
I^Kwite,  ra  a  sost  of  cloaet  of  about  eifffat  leet 
'^^ive,  fdramd  of  wieker^woik,  pmatered 
VMiul  toward  the  bottom,  bat  without  any 
^,  each  person  having  hia  cell.  In  liln 
nanoer,  the  Psrsians  talu  rsfoge  during  the 
«y  in  subterreaieona  chambers,  and  pass  the 
>>^t  On  the  iat  rooft  of  their  hoosea. 

The  eacpiession,  **to  dig  through  houaea" 

^,  Job  xxir,  16.     "  Thievies,^  aaya  Mr. 

Wtrd, "  in  Bengal  very  fkequently  dig  through 

^nod  waEs,  and  under  the  day  floors  of 

°wues,  and,   encerinc   unperoeiTea,    phmder 

«em  while  the  inhidntants  are  aaleep.^'    Our 

[«i4*s  paraA>le  of  the  fooliah  man  who  built 

«e  hoQSB  on  the  sand  derivea  illustffation  from 

Je  following  passages  in  Ward's  "  View,"  and 

W«Bi'»  *•  Trayela :"  "  The  fiahermcn  in  Ben- 

P*  faaild  their  huta  in  the  dry  aeaaon  on  the 

^nof  tand,  from  which  the  nver  haa  retired. 

v^bei  the  rains  aet  in,  which  they  often  do 

^Buddealy,  aooompanied  by  riolent  noitJs- 

^  vinds,  the  water  poora  down  in  torrenta 

Hjtt  the  moQBtains.    ui  one  night  muhatudas 

"these  hats  are  fmquently  awept  away,  and 

w  pisee  whore  they  atood  ia  the  next  monk* 

^  uuhsoevarahlei''     '^  ft  so  happened,  th«t 

^vveto  witaaas  one  of  the  gie^eat  calami- 

"■utthava  ocoiiMd  mEg]^tn  the  reeoi- 


lettiDfior  ainroM  Myang.    The  NUo  vmo  thia 
threaleet  and  a  half  ahoTa  the 


maA  left  by  the  flamer  inundation,  with  un» 
rnmmott  rapidity,  and  earriad  off  seyeral  yil- 
lagea,  and  aame  hnndrsda  of  their  I'nKahitJu^f^ 
I  navar  aaw  any  pietura  that  oould  give  a  more 
carreet  idea  of  a  dduee  than  the  yalley  of  the 
Nile  in  tfaaa  seaaon.  The  Arabs  had  expected 
an  codiaozdinary  inondatian  thia  year,  in  oqo- 
ae^enoe  of  the  aoaraity  of  water  the  pieoed- 
ing  season;  but  they  did  not  apprehend  it 
would  rise  to  auh  a  hatfhi^  Thay  generally 
erect  fencea  of  easth  and  reeds  around  thair 
yillagaa,  to  keep  the  water  from  their  houaea; 
but  ma  tbree  of  tMa  inundation  baffled  all  thair 
efinta.  Their  cottagca,  being  boiU  of  earth, 
could  not  aland  one  instant  against  the  our- 
rent;  and  no  aooner  did  the  water  reach  them, 
than  it  lerrelled  tfaaai  with  the  ground.  The 
rapid  stream  earriad  off  ail  that  waa  belbreiti 
men,  wioraen,  children,  cattle,  com,  every 
thing  wa^  waahed  away  in  an  instant,  and  len 
the  place  where  the  yillage  atood  without  any 
thing  to  indieale  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
houae  on  the  apot." 

House  is  taken  for  family:  "The  Lord 
plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house,"  Gen.  xii,  17. 
'^What  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought 
mo  hitherto  I'^l  Sam.  vii,  18.  So  Joseph  waa 
of  the  house  of  David,  Luke  i,  27;  ii,  4;  but 
mora  especially  he  waa  of  hia  royal  lineage,  or 
family ;  and,  aa  we  conceive,  in  the  direct  line 
or  elMt  laninch  of  the  iamily ;  so  that  he  waa 
next  of  kin  to  the  throne,  if  the  government 
had  still  continued  in  possession  of  the  de- 
soendanta  of  David.  Houae  ia  taken  for  kin- 
dred: it  ia  a  Ohrialian'a  duty  to  provide  firat 
for  thoae  of  his  own  house,  1  Tmi.  v,  8,  his 
fiuttily,  hia  relativea. 

Husbandry,  in  the  primitive  agea  of 
the  world,  agrionltuxe,  aa  well  as  the  keeping 
of  flocks,  waa  a  ptrincipal  employment  among 
men,  Qan.  ii,  15;  iii,  17-19 ;  iv,  SL  It  is  an  art 
which  haa  ever  been  n  Dcominent  source,  both 
of  the  necessaries  and  the  conveniences  of  liie. 
Those  atatea  and  nations,  especially  Babylon 
and  E^ypt,  which  made  the  ouUivation  ot  the 
soil  their  ohief  business,  aiose  in  a  short  period 
to  wealth  and  power.  To  these  oommunitiea 
jnat  mentioned,  which  excelled  in  this  parti- 
cular all  the  others  of  antiquity,  may  be  added 
that  of  the  Hefarewa^  who  learned  tHe  value  of 
the  art  while  remaining  in  Egypt,  and  ever 
after  that  time  were  famous  for  tneir  industry 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Mosea,  fol- 
lowinc  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made 
agriciuCure  the  basis  of  the  state.  He  acoordr 
ingly  apportioned  to  every  citizen  a  certain 
<^uantity  of  land,  and  gave  him  the  right  of 
tilling  It  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his 
heira.  The  perscm  who  had  thus  come  into 
possession  could  not  alienate  the  property  for 
any  longer  period  than  the  year  of  the  coming 
jubilee :  a  r^:ulation  which  prevented  the  ricE 
from  coming  into  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  then  leasing  them  out  in  small  par- 
eels  to  the  poor:  a  practice  which  anciently 
prevailed,  and  does  to  this  day,  in  the  east. 
It  waa  ajBother  law  of  Moaei^  that  the  vaodfir 
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of  a  piece  of  land,  or  hU  nearest  relative,  had 
a  rignt  to  redeem  the  land  sold,  whenever  they 
chose,  fay  paying  the  amount  of  profits  up  to 
the  year  of  jubilee,  Ruth  iv,  4 ;  jer.  xxxiij  7. 
Another  law  enacted  by  Moses  on  this  subject 
was,  that  the  Hebrews,  as  was  the  case  among 
the  Egyptians  after  the  tune  of  Joseph,  should 
pay  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  their  income  unto 
Qod,  whose  servants  they  were  to  consider 
themselves  to  be,  and  whom  they  were  to  obey 
as  their  King  and  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii,  30;  Deut. 
xii,  17-19;  xiv,  22-29;  Gen.  xxviii,22.  The 
custom  of  marking  the  boundaries  of  lands  by 
stones,  although  it  prevailed  a  long  time  be- 
fore. Job  xxiv,  2,  was  confirmed  and  perpetu- 
ated in  the  time  of  Moses  by  an  express  taw ; 
and  a  curse  was  pronounced  against  lum  who 
without  authority  removed  them.  These  regu- 
lations having  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
tenure,  incumbrances,  &c.  of  landed  property, 
Joshua  divided  the  whole  country  which  he 
had  occupied,  first  among  the  respective  tribes, 
and  then  amon^  individual  Hebrews,  running 
it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring  line,  Joshua 
zvii,  5,  14;  Amos  vii,  17;  Micah  ii,  6;  Psalm 
Izzviii,  55;  Esek.  xl,  3.  The  word  '^an,  a  line^ 
is  accordingly  used  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
the  heritage  itself^ Psahn  xvi,  6:  "The  lines 
have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,  yea  I  have 
a  goodly  herita^.'  Though  Moses  was  the 
friend  or  the  agriculturist,  he  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged the  keeper  of  the  flock. 

The  bocupation  of  the  husbandman  was  held 
in  honour,  not  only  for  the  profits  which  it 
brought,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
•upported  and  protected  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  state.  All  who  were  not  set  apart 
fiMT  religious  duties,  such  aa  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  whether  inhabitants  or  the  country, 
or  of  towns  and  cities,  were  considered  by  the 
laws,  emd  were,  in  fact,  agriculturists.  The 
rieh  and  die  noble,  it  is  true,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  did  not  always  put  themselves  on 
a  level  with  their  servants  j  out  none  were  so 
rich  or  so  noble  as  to  disdain  to  put  their  hand 
to  the  plough,  1  Sam.  u,  7;  1  Kings  xix, 
19;  2Cfhron.  xxvi,  10.  The  priests  and  Le- 
vites were  indeed  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, yet  they  could  not  withhold  their  honour 
from  an  occupation  which  supplied  them  with 
their  income.  The  esteem  in  which  agricul* 
tute  was  held  diminished  as  luxury  increased; 
but  it  never  wholly  came  to  an  end.  Even 
after  the  captivity,  when  many  of  the  Jews  had 
become  merchants  and  mechanics,  the  esteem 
and  honour  attached  to  this  occupation  still 
continued,  especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Persians,  who  were  agriculturists  from  motives 
of  religion. 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the 
dews  and  vernal  and  autumnal  rains  are  not 
withheld.  The  country,  in  opposition  to  Egypti 
is  eulogised  fbr  its  rains  in  Deut  xi,  10.  Tne 
Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its  fertility  in 
▼anousways.  They  not  only  divested  it  of 
stones,  but  watered  it  by  means  of  canals. 
«oinmanioating  with  the  nvers  or  brooks ;  ana 
llMfcby  hnpactod  to  their  fields  the  riehness  of 


SvdoAi,  Psalm  i,  8:  Ixv,  tO;  Prav.  ni,  I, 
L  XXX,  85;  xxxii.  d,  20.  Springs^  therefcn, 
fountains-,  and  rivulets,  were  hekl  in  as  wuk 
honour  and  worth  by  husbandmen  as  b^  shep- 
herds, Joshua  XV,  9;  Judges  i,  15;  and  vt 
aocordinely  find  that  the  land  of  Canaan  wai 
extolled  K>r  those  fbuntains  of  water  of  vtaeh 
Egypt  was  destitute.  The  soil  was  enriched, 
also,  in  addition  to  the  method  Just  mentioned, 
by  means  of  ashes ;  to  which  the  strair,  the 
stubble,  the  husks,  the  brambles,  and  grass, 
that  overspread  the  land  during  the  sabbaiiei] 
year,  were  reduced  by  fire.  The  burning  oter 
the  surface  of  the  land  had  also  another  good 
efifect,  namely,  that  of  destroying  the  seeds  of 
the  noxious  herbs,  Isa.  vii,  23;  xxxii,  13;  Prov. 
xxiv,  31.  Finally,  the  soil  was  manured  wiik 
dune. 

The  Hebrew  word,  )n„  which  is  tranriatri 
variously  by  the  English  words,  grtUn^  C4ff%, 
dbc,  is  of  general  signification,  and  compre^ 
heiids  in  itself  different  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulse,  such  as  wheat,  millet,  spelt,  wall>barky, 
tiariey,  beans,  lentils,  meadow-cumin,  peppo** 
wort,  flax,  cotton;  to  these  may  be  added 
various  species  of  tlie  cucumber,  and  perhaps 
Rye  and  oats  do  not  grow  in  the  vaimer 
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climates;  but  their  place  is,  in  a  manner,  sop- 
plied  by  barley.  Barley,  mixed  with  brokeo 
straw,  aflfords  the  (bdder  ibr  beasts  of  bunl«n, 
which  is  called  V^a.  Wheat,  nen,  which,  by 
way  of  eminence,  is  called  |n,  mw  in  ^lypt 
in  the  time  of  Joseph,  as  it  now  does  in  Africa, 
on  several  branches  from  one  stalk,  each  one 
of  which  produced  an  ear.  Gen.  xli,  47.  This 
sort  of  wheat  does  not  flourish  in  Palestine: 
the  wheat  of  Pcdestine  is  of  a  much  better  kini 

HUSKS,  M^coy,  Luke  xv,  16;  thebusb 
of  leeuminous  plants,  so  named  from  their  le- 
semblance  to  cfpor,  a  horn:  but  Bochart  thinki 
that  the  Ktparta  were  the  cerHania,  the  husks 
or  firuit  of  the  carob  tree,  a  tree  very  common 
in  the  Levant  We  learn  from  Columella,  that 
these  pods  aflbrded  fbod  for  swine;  and  they 
are  mentioned  as  what  the  prodigal  desired  to 
eat,  when  reduced  to  extreme  hunger. 

HUTCHINSONIANS,  the  followen  of 
John  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  a  learned  and  respect- 
able layman,  who  was  bom  at  Spennythom. 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1674.  In  1724,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  that  curious  work,  **  Moses^ 
I^ncipia"  in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's "  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,"  and 
exploded  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  established 
in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^*  JPrincipia.''  In  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  published  in  IT^t 
he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  Newtonian 
syvtem,  that  a  plenum  is  the  principle  of  ths 
Sleripture  philosophy.  In  this  work  he  also 
intimated  that  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  grand  a^nts  in  the  natural 
system,  fire,  light,  and  spirit.  From  this  time 
he  continued  to  publish  a  volume  every  year 
or  two  till  his  death ;  and  a  correct  and  elegant 
edition  of  his  works,  including  the  MSS.  vrhich 
he  lefi,  was  published  in  17^,  in  IB  vols.  8fo, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  thought  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  comprise  a  perfect  system  of  n^ 
ral  philosophy,  theology,  and  religion.     o» 
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ao  kigb  «iopliii9iiof  Uib  Bibmw 
knguigv^  (hai  Iw  thcMisbl  the  Almighty  muit 
inTc  eaploTed  ii  to  fomiwnirftrft  every  apeoiee 
of  knowledge^  human  imd  diYioe;  and  thn^ 
•eeordiiigly,  every  epeciet  of  knowledge  U 
tobe  Ibund  in  tks  OU  TeatamenU  Both  he 
aad  his  feUowers  laid  n  acat  streea  on  theevi- 
dcoee  of  Hebrew  etymology.  After  Origen. 
ftod  other  emineoL  eommentators,  he  aaierted 
that  the  Scripturea  are  not  to  be  understood 
lod  iniciweted  in  a  literal  but  in  a  typical 
seue^aua  according  to  the  radical  import  of 
the  Hebrew  expressiona ;  that  even  the  hi»- 
toneal  paitai  ana  particularly  thoae  relating  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  Levitieal  law»  are 
lobeconsidned  in  thia  light ;  and  he  also  aa- 
Kited  thai,  agreeably  to  thia  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, the  Hebrew  Scripturea  would  be 
iuttl  amply  to  lestify  conoeming  the  nature 
aad  offices  of  Jesus  Cnnat«  His  plan  was  to 
ibd  natural  philosophy  in  the  Bible,  where 
hiiherto  it  had  been  thought  no  suca  thing 
vw  to  be  met  with,  or  ever  intended.  His 
«diton  tell  us,  he  found,  upon  examination, 
(iui  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  nowhere  ascribe 
mouoa  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  nor  fixedoess 
to  die  earth;   that  they  deseribe  the  created 

aitem  to  be  a  piewitm  without  any  vacwmi  at 
t  and  reject  the  assistance  of  gravitation, 
tttraction,  or  any  such   oecult  qualities,  for 
peiibnaing  the   stated   operations  of  nature, 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  mechaniam  of  the 
iK&TeDs,  in  their  threefold  condition  of  fire, 
%ht,  and  spirit,  or  air,  the  material  agents  set 
to  work  at  the  Ix^nninff;  that  the  heavens, 
thus  fraoMd  by  alm^ghtv  Wisdom,  are  an  insti- 
tuted emblem  and  visible  substitute  of  Jehovah 
^a,  the  etemad  Three^  the  codqual  and  oo- 
t^onbk  Trinity  in  Unity ;  that  the  unity  of 
■Bbstaace  in  tlie  heavens  points  out  the  unity 
of  eateoce  and  the  distinction  of  conditions, 
^  penonaliiy  in  Deity,  without  oonfinmdine 
the  penons  or  dividing  the  substance;   ana 
^  from  their  being  made  emblemsi  they  are 
called  in  Hebrew  Mnnm,  the  namesi  tepn- 
isotatlTes,  or  substitutes,  expressing  by  tneir 
Dimes  that  they  are  einblems,  and,  by  their 
ccttdiiioBs  or  omces,  what  it  is  they  are  em- 
^  oC     He  also  found  that  the  Hebrew 
^cn(>tiire8  have  some  capital  words,  which  he 
pv  proved,  or  endeavoured  to  prove,  contain, 
u  their  radical  meaning,  the  neatest  and  most 
portable  truths.    Thus,  the  word  Elohim, 
which  we  call  God,  or,  as  he  reads  it,  AUim^ 
Btrefera  to  the  oath  or  conditional  execration, 
o?  which  the  eternal  covenant  of  ^race  amoc^ 
|beperaoQs  in  Jehovah  was  and  is  confirmed. 
JIk  word  bcfUh^  which  our  translation  renders 
^eoam,"  sin&ifies,  "  he  or  that  which  puri- 
»tt,  and  ao  the  Purifier  or  purification  /w, 
^  viU,  man.     The  cherubun,  which  nave 
beea  thought  *'  angels  placed  as  a  guard  to 
^  Adam  from  brsakmg  into  Eden  a^jain," 
^  expUins  to  have  been  a  hieroglyphic  of 
OR}!^  oonauiiction,  or  a  sacred  image,  to  de- 
^^^^  at  far  as  figures  could  go,  the  Amm  and 
''^  lakui  in,  or  humanity  united  to  deitw. 
^  hke  manner,  he  treau  several  other  words 
^  >uniiar,  though  not  quite  so  solemn,  import. 


Henoa  1»  draw  this  ooMkisloiv  "that  all  ih» 
ritea  and  osramoiues  of  the  Jewiah  dispensi^ 
tion  wem  so  many  delineations  of  Christ,  sn 
what  he  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer ;  and 
that  the  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  tvpes  oC 
his  actiona  mid  aufferings,  and,  by  permrming 
them  as  sueh,  were  in  so  for  Christians,  both 
in  fiiith  and  practice."  His  followers  main* 
taun,  that  the  cherubim,  and  the  glory  around 
theao,  with  the  divine  presence  in  than,  were 
not  only  emblematieal  igurea^  repreaenting  the 
persona  .of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  as  engaged 
m  covenant  for  the  redcoiption  of  man,  uui 
also  that  they  were  intendea  "  to  keep  or  pr^ 
aerve  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  to  show  man 
the  way  to  life  eternal,  and  keep  him  from 
losing  or  departing  firam  it."  That  Melchis^ 
dec  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  there  can 
ba  little  doubt ;  but  that  he  was  actually  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  in  a  human  fonn» 
is  a  tenet  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  though  not 
entirely  peculiar  to  them.  Mr.  Hutcninaott 
sui^poses  that  "the  air  exists  in  three  eondi* 
tions,  fire^  light,  and  spirit ;  the  two  latter  an 
the  finer  ana  grosser  parts  of  the  air  in  motion  • 
from  the  earu  to  the  sun,  the  air  is  finer  and 
finer  till  it  becomes  pure  light  near  the  oon» 
fines  of  the  sun,  and  are  in  tne  oib  of  the  sua^ 
or  solar  focus."  From  the  earth  toward  the 
circumierence  of  this  system,  in  which  ha 
includes  the  fixed  stars,  the  air  becomes  grosser 
and  ^sser  till  it  becomes  stagnant,  in  whieh 
oondition  it  is  at  the  utmost  ver^  of  this  8y»> 
temt  (ro^  whence,  in  his  opinion,  the  ex** 
pression  of  "outer  darkness,"  and  " blackness 
of  darkneas,"  ased  in  the  New  Testament, 
seems  to  be  taken.  These  are  some  of  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  author's  doctrines, 
which  have  been  patronised  by  several  eminent 
divines,  both  of  the  church  and  among  the 
Dissenters. 

2.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  have 
not  erected  themselves  into  a  sect  or  separata 
community.  Among  them  may  be  reckoned 
some  eminent  and  reapeetable  divinea^  both  in 
Elngland  and  Scotland;  but  their  numbers 
seem  at  present  to  be  rstber  on  the  decrease. 
Of  those  who,  in  their  day,  were  ranked  in  the 
list  of  Hutchinsonians,  perhaps  the  most  em»- 
nent  were  the  following :  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  and 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  lexicographers;  Mr. -Hoi- 
loway,  author^  of  "  Originals,"  and  "  Letter 
and  Spirit ;"  Dr.  Hodges,  provost  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford :  Mr.  Senry  Lise,  author  of 
"  Sopnron,  or  Pasture's  Characteristics  of  the 
Truth;"  Dr.  Wetherell,  late  masUr  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Romaine ;  Bishop 
Home:  and  <Mr.  William  Jones,  the  bishops 
learned  friend  and  biographer. 

HYMN,  a  soni[,  or  ode,  composed  in  honour 
of  GK)d.  The  Jew  ish  hymns  were  accompanied 
with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  assist 
the  voioss  of  the  L^vites  and  people.  The 
word  is  used  as  synonymous  with  canticle^ 
son^,  or  psalm,  whi<^  the  Hebrews  soarcdy 
distmguian,  having  no  psjtaeular  term  for  a 
hjrmn,  as  distina  from  a*  psalm  or  cantiela. 
St.  Paul  requires  Christians  to  edify  one  ai^ 
othev  with  "  psalms,  and  hymns,  ana  apuntnal 
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wags."  fit  Matthcrv  iays,  that  Cluiit,  h«i«- 
uir  supped,  aung  a  hymn,  and  w«h(  oat  He 
recited  the  h^rmne  or  pealine  whieb  the  Jefwa 
were  need  to  sing  after  tnepassover ;  which  they 
ealhsd  the  BakU ;  that  is,  the  Hallehijah  Paalms. 

HYPERBOLE.  This  ftgim,  in  its  r^re- 
•entation  of  things  or  objects,  either  ma^wfies 
or  diminisiiee  them  beyond  or  below  tbeir  pio> 
per  limits:  it  is  common  in  all  languages,  and 
IS  of  frequent  oceunence  in  the  Scnpftifes. 
Thus,  things  which  are  lofty  are  said  to  reach 
up  to  heaven,  Deut,  i,  S6 ;  ix,  1 ;  Psalm,  crii,  m^ 
So  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach  or 
capacity  of  man  are  said  to  be  in  "  heaven," 
in  the  "deep,"  or  "  beyond  the  sea,"  Deut.  xzx, 
19;  Rom«  z,  6,  7.  So  a  great  quantity  or 
number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  *'  sand 
of  the  sea,"  the  "dust  of  the  earth."  and  the 
'^  stars  of  heaven,**  Genesis  xiii,  16;  xti,  49; 
Judges  vii,  12;  1  Sam.  xiii,  6 ;  1  Kings  iv,  39; 
9  Chton.  i,  9;  Jer.  xv,8;  Heb.  xi,  18.  In 
like  manner  we  meet  with  "  smaller  than  grass* 
helpers,"  Num.  xiii,  33,  to  denote  extreme 
dimmutiveness ;  '*  swifter  than  eagles,"  9  Sam. 
i,  23,  to  intimate  extreme  celerity ;  the  "  earth 
trembled,*'  the  ''mountains  mMted,"  Judges 
▼,  4,  5;  the  "earth  rent.*'  1  Kings  i,  40.  ^<  I 
niakemybed  to  swim;**  "rivers of  tears  run 
down  mine  eyes.**  So  we  read  of  "  angels' 
ft)od,'*  Psohn  vi,  6;  cxix,  136;  Ixxviii,  25; 
Uie  "  face  of  an  aneel,**  Acts  vi,  15;  and  the 
'<  tongue  of  an  angd,*'  1  Cor.  xiii,  1.  See  also 
Oal.  1,  8 ;  iv,  14.  We  read  "  si^  with  the 
breaking  of  thy  loins,**  Ezek.  xxi,  6,  that  is, 
most  deeply.  So  we  read  that  "the  stones 
would  cry  out,"  and  "  they  shall  «iot  leave  in 
thee  one  stone  upon  anotner,"  Luke  xix,  ^, 
44;  that  is,  there  shall  be  a  total  desolation. 

HYPOCRITE,  a  word  fimm  the  Greek, 
which  signifies  one  who  ftigns  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  who  puts  on  a  masque  or  character,  like 
actore  in  tragedies  and  eomediea.  It  is  geno- 
ratty  applied  to  those  who  assume  appeannees 
of  a  vurtue,  without  posseeaini^  it  in  reality. 
Our  Saviour  accused  the  Pharisees  of  hjrpo- 
crisy.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew 
woitl  ctmtph.  which  is  rendered  "  hypocrite,** 
'*  eountcrfett,**  signifies  also  a  profane  wicked 
man,  a  man  polluted,  com^>ted,  a  man  of  im- 
{Mty,  a  deeeiver.  It  was  ingeniouriy  said  by 
Baail,  that  the  hypocrite  did  not  put  off  the  oM 
man,  but  put  the  new  man  upon  it. 

HYPOSTATIC AL  UISION ;  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  in  one 
person.  This  is  the  doctrine  generally  received 
m  the  chureh  of  Christ;  but  there  have  been 
some  who  have  denied  this,  who  yet  admow- 
ledge  our  Lord's  divinity.  Nestonua,  who  had 
been  taught  to  distinguish  aocurately  between 
the  divine  and  hunkan  nature  of  Cnint,  was 
offended  with  some  expressions  commonhr 
used  by  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  seemed  to  destroy  that  distine* 
tion,  and  particularly  with  their  oalline  the 
Virnn  Manr  Mrwt^  as  if  it  were  nossiue  ft»r 
the  uodhead  to  b^  bom.  His  seal  provolDsd 
opposition;  in  the  eagerness  of  contiutmy 
his  waa  led  to  uae  unguarded  expressions;  and 
howaa  oondemiNd  by  tho  third  of  the  fSMnl 


ooQiMna,  tke  eoondl'  of  &>heBus,  te  Ihe  ym 
431.    It  is  a  matter  of  doimt  whether  dM  «fn> 
ions  of  Nestoritts,  if  he  had  been  allowed  by  his 
adversaries  ftdriy  to  explain  them,  would  have 
amMared  inoonsistent  with  the  doctrine  csts- 
bnshed  by  the  council  of  ^ribesus,  that  Christ 
is  «ne  pereon,   in  whom  two  natures  wen 
most  closely  united.    But  whatever  was  tht 
extent  of  the  error  of  Neatoritss,  inxm  hioi  ii 
derived  that  system  conceming  tiie  incana- 
tion  of  Christ,  which  is  held  by  a  large  body 
of  Christians  hi  Chaldea.  Assyria,  ami  other 
regions  of  the  east,  and  wnich  is  known  in  the 
eeaesiastieal  histocy  of  the  west  by  the  name 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.    The  o(^t  of  the 
Nestoiiana  is  to  avoid  evervc  appearance  of  a» 
cribing  to  the  divinity  of  Chnst  the  weakmsi 
of  humanity;  and  therefore  they  distimi^ 
between  Christ,  and  God  who  dwelt  in  Christ 
as  in  a  temple.    They  say,  Uiat  from  the  tno- 
ment  of  the  virgin's   cono^tion,  there  oosi- 
menced  an  intimate  and    indissoluble  unioo 
between  Christ  and  God.  that  these  two  pe^ 
sons  presented  ia  Jesus  Cnrist  one  «p^««w,  m 
aqsect,  but  that  the  union  between  them  ift 
merely  a  union  of  will  and  affection,  sueh  is 
kind   as   that   which    subsists   between  tuo 
friends,  although  mneh  doser  ia  degree.    O^ 
posite  to  the  Nestorian  opinion  is  the  Eutf* 
chian,  which  derives  its  name  from  Emyeba, 
an  abbot  of  Constantinople,  who,  about  ths 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  ia  his  seal  to  avoid 
the  errora  of  Nestorius,  was  cairied  to  iht 
other  cKtrema    Those  who  did  not  hold  tht 
Nestorian  opiniana  had   been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  "  one  incarnate  nature**  of  Christ, 
Imt  Eutyches  used  this  phrase  in  such  a  nia» 
ner  aa  to  appear  to   teach   that  the  huma 
nature  of  Chnst  was  absorbed  in  the  dirine, 
and  that  his  body  had  no  real  codstence.    Thai 
opinion  was  condemned  in  the  year  451 ;  by  the 
couneil  of  Chaloedon,  the  ftmith  eeneral  coon- 
cil,  which  declared,  aa  the  fiuth  of  the  cathohe 
chureh,  that  Christ  is  one  person ;  that  in  this 
unity  of  person  there   are  two   natures,  the 
divine  ana  the  human;  and  that  there  is  aa 
change,  or  mtxCure,  or  conftision  of  these  tve 
natures,  but  that  each  retaina  its  diatingaidi' 
ing  properties.    The  decree  of  Chaloedon  was 
not  umversally  submitted  to.     But  many  of 
the  Boooessore  of  Bntyehas,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  palpable  absurdity  which  vras  ascribed  te 
him,  of  supposing  that  one  nature  waa  absorb- 
ed by  anotner,  and  anxious  at  the  aame  tine 
to  piescfve  that  unit]r  which  the  Nesioriasi 
divided,  declared  thnr  fiuth   to   be,  that  iaj 
Christ  there  is  one  nature,  but  that  this  nature 
is  twoftM  or  compounded.     Friwi  this  tenet  i 
the  suooesaorsof  Eutyches  derive  the  name  of  i 
Monophysites;    and   from   Jacob  Baradsot,! 
who  in  the  following  oentury  waa  a  zeakrat ! 
and  suocessflil  preadier  of  the  syetem  of  the ; 
Monophyaitea,  they  are  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Jacobites..    The  Monophysitfti 
or  Jaedfaiteau  are  ftrand  chiefly  near  the  Ba» 
phralea  and  Tinia;  they  are  moefa  leas  nun» 
rous  than  the  ^estovians ;  and,  although  ther 
proftaa  to  havn  aomeled  the  enois  whim 
anppoaed  to  adhnre  to  tho  Butydutf 
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kmft  thif  nay  h%  ^tmmiiaMd  m  iwrn^ 

kmmi  dwk  peeiuiiir  opmioiM  won  the  gea«- 
nl  prinripkig  of  Uiat  •jfatflm.  The  Monoibe- 
Ikn^an  aaciont  seat,  oC  vhom  a  i^maant  it 
fmid  in  the  oeighbourhood  of  Mount  lahanns. 
divkim  «nv  eoanectkm  with  £utyohe9f  luaa 
i^m  vkh  the  CafchoUiBa  in  aftcnbin^  two  na^ 
tim  to  Chdcl ;  but  they  hate  reoeived  their 
Bin*  from  their  coficciirinf  that  Chnst^  boing^ 
QQft  ponon,  can  only  have  one  will :  whereM 
thi  CaihoUcs,  f^ninifarifig  both  naiviM  m  com* 
ite,  think  it  neaemiiil  to  eaeh  to  have  a  will, 
•fid  say  that  every  incouTenMBoe  which  can 
bippoied  to  aiiae  finom  two  wills  in  one  per- 
wi,  IS  itmoved  bv  the  parfeet  hannony  bo* 
tvcea  tbat  will  whioh  beloa^  to  the  diTine, 
aid  that  which  belongs  to  i&  human  nature 
(tfClirirt. 

HYSSOP,  snm  Eiod.  jui,  32 ;  Ley.  juf,  4, 
6,49,  M,  a^;  Num.  j!ix,  6,  18  j  1  Kings  iv, 
33;  Psahn  li,  7;  Matt  xxvit,  48;  Us&  xt, 
aS;  W««nk»  John  xik,  29 ;  Heb  iz,  19.  k 
Slews  pleniifiiUy  on  the  mountaina  near  Jeiu* 
nhm.  it  is  of  a  bitter  taste  (  and,  firom  being 
consideied  aa  poaaeaaing  delerai¥e  and  cleana- 
isf  iioalities,  deriTod  probablv  its  Hebrew 
noK.  The  oriainal  word  htm  been  Tarioualy 
traniJBted ;  and  Celsius  haa  devoted  fertyHwo 
Mesto  remere  difficulloea  oceasioned  by  the 
uMordanl  opinions  o£  the  Tabnndioal  wntera, 
aad  t»  ascertaia  the  plant  intended.  That  it 
ittbe  hyssop  seems  moat  pfobaUe:  the  paa- 
Mf/t  a  Heb.  ix,  19,  anffioiently  identifies  it 
Qsder  the  law,  k  was  commonly  used  in  pmi' 
IMbds  as  a  sprinliler.  When  the  diildren 
d  Imtl  came  out  of  £gypt,  they  were  oemo 
neadedto  take  a  bmidi  otf  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in 
thi  Uood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  sprinkle  it 
OB  the  lintel  ana  the  two  side-posts  of  the 
door.  It  was  alao  naed  in  sprtnddmg  the  lepec. 
Tie  hyssop  is  extreaiely  well  adapted  to  auoh 
pwpoMB,  as  it  grows  in  bunches,  and  puta  out 
nuiBjr  suckers  from  a  single  root 

ICONIUM,  the  chief  oitT  of  Lyeaonia,  in 
Ana  Minor.  An  aasaidt  Dein?  meditated  at 
thsphbce  by  the  unbelieving  mws  and  Gen»- 
(ihs  upon  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
vha^  by  preaching  in  die  synagogue^  had  con* 
▼trted  manT  Jews  and  Greeks,  they  ied  to 
l^ttaM,]  waere  the  designs  of  thor  enemies 
We  pot  in  eascution,  mid  St  Patil  mii«on» 
bmiy  escaped  with  his  life,  Acts  idv.  The 
dmi  pboted  at  tiiis  place  by  St  Paul  con* 
^■osd  to  flomtsh,  until,  by  the  perseootioiis  of 
tin  Saracens,  and  afterward  or  the  Seljukian 
Tvhi^  who  made  it  the  capital  of  one  of  their 
i^ttiBifls,  it  was  nearly  extinguiahed.  But 
•ome  Christiana  of  the  Qnek  and  Armenian 
wcbes,  with  a  Gieek  archbishop,  an  yet 
ftmd  in  the  snburbs  of  this  oity,  wiso  aie  net 
poAilted  to  reside  witUn  the  waQa.  looaiam 
i>«Dw  csOei  Cognt,  and  is  still  a  considerabls 
cvfj  being  the  capital  of  the  eztsasive  pro- 
^*itt  of  Cananaaia,  as  it  was  ^Drmarly  of  Ly^- 
mnia,  snd  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  b^erben*, 
or?io(ifoy.  h  is  the  plaea  of  chief  atrengfli 
gpkipoitanee  in  the  eeiitnd  parts  of  Asiatic 
^^■hsy,  b^ng  aurtounded  by  a  atiMig  waltof 


fiaiir  myet  in  ^icwnftreMes  but,  as  is  Iht 
ca0e  wUh  most  eastecn  cities,  much  of  tht 
enokaed  space  is  waste*  It  is  situated  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  mileB  inland  from  tha 
Meditaitaneaii,  on  the  lake  Troeilis.  Mr< 
Kinneir  says,  loenium,  the  capital  of  Lyca* 
onisL  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and  afkr- 
wasd  by  Gioero  ana  Strabo:  but  does  not 
afipear  to  hawe  been  a  pLaee  of  any  consideva- 
tiiotk.  until  after  the  takwg  of  Niee  by  the  cni- 
saders  in  1099,  when  the  Sayuldan  sultans  of 
Bourn  chose  it  as  their  residence.  These  sul- 
tans rebuilt  the  walls,  and  embellished  the 
city:  they  were,  howerer,  expelled  in  1189  by 
Frederic  Barbaiossa,  who  took  it  by  assault ; 
but  after  his  death  they  reentered  their  capital, 
where  th^  reigned  in  splendour  till  the  iuup* 
tion  of  Tohengis  Khan,  and  his  arondson, 
Qolukow,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Selju- 
kians.  Iconium,  under  tne  name  of  Ck^^gni, 
or  Konia^  has  been  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  aeianior  ever  since  the  time  of 
Bajazet,  who  finuly  extirpated  the  Ameers  of 
Caramania.  The  modem  oity  has  an  impos-* 
ing  appearance  ftom  the  number  and  size  of 
its  mosques,  colleges,  and  other  public  build« 
ings;  but  these  sUtely  edifices  are  crumbling 
into  rmBB,  while  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  small  huts  built  of  sun* 
dried  bricks,  and  wretched  hovels  thatched 
with  reeds.  The  city,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  contains  about  eighty  thousand  in- 
habitants, principally  Turks^  with  only  a  small 
piopcntion  of  Christians,  tt  is  represented  as 
enjoying  a  fine  cUmate,  and  pleasantly  situated 
among  gardena  and  meadows:  while  it  is 
nearly  surrounded,  at  some  distance,  with 
mountaina  which  rise  to  the  reeions  of  per* 
petual  snow.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
an  eoUensi-ve  government,  ana  the  seat  of  a 
powerftd  pasha,  who  maintained  a  military 
unroe  competent  to  the  preserration  of  peace 
and  onier,  and  the  defence  of  his  territories. 
But  it  has  now  dwindle  into  insignificance, 
aad  exhibits  upon  the  whole  a  mournful  scene 
of  desolatian  and  decay. 

ICONOCLASTfiB,  image  breakers;  or 
IcoNOHAcm,  image  opposers,  were  names 
^cren  to  those  who  rejected  the  use  of  images 
m  ciMarehes,  and,  on  esitain  occasions,  vented 
their  seal  in  destrojring  them.  The  grecu  op- 
position to  ima^  be«in  under  Bardanes,  a 
Ghwek  emperor,  m  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century ;  and  was  ravivM  again,  a  few  years 
after,  under  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  who  issued  an 
edict  against  image  worship,  which  occasioned 
a  eivil  war  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  afterward  in  Italy ;  the  Roman  pontiifii 
and  €heek  councils  alt«matdly  supporting  it. 
At  length  images  were  tejeoted  by  the  Grredi 
church,  which  however  retains  pictures  in 
chuxthes,  though  her  members  do  not  worship 
them;  but  the  Latin  church,  more  comrot, 
not  only  retained  imaces,  but  made  them  me 
medium,  if  not  the  object,  of  their  worship, 
and  are  therefore  JcmoduU,  oft  JconoUUrm^ 
imaoe  worshippers. 

IDDO,  a  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Judak 
who  wrols  the  aetioDs  of  Rehobosm's  and 
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Ainjidi's  reigns,  3  Ohron.  zii)  16.  IfrsMns  by 
9  ChioB.  ziii,  92,  that  hm  had  entitled  his 
vork,  Midrasch,  or,  **  inquiries."  We  know 
nothing  paiticaUrly  oonoeming  tlie  lile  of 
this  prophet.  It  is  probable  that  he  likewise 
wrote  some  prophecies  against  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  3  Chron.  ix,  38,  wherein  part  of 
Solomon's  life  was  included.  Josephus.  and 
many  others  after  him,  are  of  opinion  tnat  it 
was  Iddo  who  was  seat  to  Jeroboam,  while  he 
was  at  Bethel,  and  was  there  dedicating  an 
ahar  to  the  golden  calves :  and  that  it  was  he 
who  was  killed  by  a  lion,  1  ELings  ziii> 

IDOLATRY,  firora  tiitU>Mrptia^  composed 
of  iiSotf  image^  and  Xarwcficiy,  to  terve,  the  wor- 
diip  and  adoration  of  fiuse  gods  ;  or  the  giving 
those  honours  to  creatures,  or  the  woncs  of 
man's  hands,  which  are  onl]^  due  to  God. 
Several  have  written  of  the  origin  and  causes 
of  idolatry  ;  among  the  rest,  Auwsius,  Selden, 
Qodwyn,  Tenison,  and  Faber ;  but  it  is  still  a 
doubt  who  was  the  first  author  of  it.  h  is 
cenerally  allowed,  however,  that  it  had  not  its 
beginning  till  after  the  deluge  ;  and  many  are 
of  opinion,  that  Belus,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Nimrod,  was  the  first  man  that 
was  deified.  But  whether  they  had  not  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  heavenly  bodies  before 
that  time,  cannot  be  determined  ;  our  acquaint- 
ance with  those  remote  times  being  extremely 
slender.  The  first  mention  we  find  made  of 
idolatry  is  where  Rachel  is  said  to  have  take* 
the  idols  of  her  father ;  for  though  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  o^fi-«n,  be  ditouted, 
yet  it  is  pretty  evident  they  were  idols.  Laban 
calls  them  his  gdds,  and  Jacob  calls  them 
strange  gods,  aira  looks  on  them  as  abomina^ 
tions.  The  original  idolatry  by  image  wor- 
ship is  bv  many  attributed  to  the  age  of  Eber, 
B.  C.  3347,  about  a  hundred  and  one  years 
after  the  aeluee,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology ;  rour  hundred  and  one  years 
according  to  the  Samaritan  :  and  &ye  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years  according  to  the  Septii»* 
gint ;  though  most  of  the  fitters  place  it  no 
higher  than  that  of  Serug ;  which  seems  to  be 
the  more  probable  opinion,  eonsidering  that 
for  the  first  hundred  and  thirty-fi)ur  years  of 
fiber's  lifb  all  mankind  dwelt  in  a  body  toge- 
ther; during  which  time  it  is  not  reasonsJble 
to  suppose  that  idolatry  broke  in  upon  them  ; 
then  some  time  must  be  allowed  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  several  nations,  which  were  but 
small  at  the  bennnin^,  to  increase  and  settle 
themselves  |  so  that  if  iddatry  was  introdueed 
in  Ember's  time,  it  must  have  been  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  could  not  well  have  pre- 
vailed so  universally,  and  with  that  obstinacy 
which  some  authors  have  ima^:ined.  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  who  lived  at  Ur,  in 
Chaldea,  about  B.  C.  3000,  was  un(|ue6tionably 
an  idolater ;  for  he  is  expressly  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  have  served  other  gods.  The  authors 
of  the  Universal  History  think,  that  the  origin 
and  progress  of  idolatry  are  plainly  poin^ 
out  to  us  in  the  account  which  Moses  gives  of 
Laban's  and  Jacob's  parting.  Glen,  xxxi,  44, 
Aie.  From  the  custom  once  introducea  of 
«neting  monuments  in  niem(Nry  of  any  solemn 


oDVvnttiCi;  the  traoritsMi  w«s  -cosy  into  thi 
notion^  thst-  some  dttty  toek  its  residenDe  ia 
dun,  m  Older  to  pomsh  the  first  aggresmf 
and  this  might  be  soon  improved  by  sn  i^n>> 
rai|t  «od  di^nerate  world,  till  not  only  budi. 
beaiitSt  stookst  and  steoes,  bm,  son,  meoD,  sod 
stnrs,  wenoalled  into  the  same  office ;  tfaoagii 
used,  perhaps,  at  first,,  by  the  dssigniDg  psit 
of  mankind,  as  soaye^orows,  to  overawe  tbt 
ignorant.  ' 

Sanchoniathon,  who  wrote  his  "Pheaidsn 
AntiqnitiM^  apparency  wHk  a  view  to  sp»> 
logize   far  idomtry^  traces  km  origin  to  tks 
descendants  of  Cain,  the  efaler  branch,  who 
began  with  theworshjp  of  the  sun,  and  sfie^ 
MTurd  added  a  vmrsety  of  other  msthodi  of 
idolatrous  worship :   proceeding  to  deify  the 
several  parts  of  nature,  and  men  after  thdr 
deaths    and    even   to  conseerate  the  plasti 
shooting  out  of  the  eaM,  which  the  fint  nes 
judged  to  be  gods,  and  worsh^iped  as  (hoie 
that  sustained  the  lives  of  themselves^  and  of 
their  posterity.     The  Chaldean  priests,  in  pith 
cess  of  time,  beine  by  their  situation  eadjr 
addicted  to  oelesticd  observations,  instead  m 
ooneeivinr  as  they  ought  to  have  dono  eoB< 
eeming  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  sad 
Mover  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fell  into  da 
impious  error  of  esteeming  them  as  coda,  sad 
the  immediate  governors  of  the  worm,  in  nb- 
ordination,  however,  to  the  Dmty,  who  vsi 
nnvisible  except  by  his  works,  and  the  effects 
of  his  power     Concluding  that  God  creslai 
the  stars  and  great '  luminaries  for  the  toferni* 
ment  of  the  woild,  partakers  with  hinielf 
and  as  his  ministers,  they  thought  it  hot  jstf 
and  natural  that  they  thoM.  be  honoured  and 
extolled,  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  Qod  tha 
should  be  magnified  and  worshipped.    Aocord* 
ingly,  they  erected  temples,  or  MctJk,  to  tk 
stars,  in  which   they  saenficed   and  bowed 
down  before  dtem,  esteemmg  them  as  a  kind 
of  mediators  between  Gbd  imd  man.    i*"^ 
tors  afterward  arose,  who  gave  out,  that  th^ 
had  received  express  orders  firom  God  I^omu 
ooneeming  the  manner  in  which  paitieslsr 
heavenly  bodies  should   be  represented,  and 
the   nature  and   ceremonies   of  the  wonkip 
which  was  to  be  paid  them.    When  they  pn* 
oeeded   to  worship   wood,   stone,  or  melsl, 
fionned  and  fhshionedby  their  own  handi,  tlitf 
were  led  to  apprehend,  that  these  imsgetlied 
becai,  in  some  way  or  other,  animatstl  or  is* 
formed  with  a  supernatural  power  by  lupc^ 
natural  meam;  though  Dr.  Pndeaux  imaeifttSi 
that,  bemg  at  a  loes  to  know  how  to  addnM 
thesMelves  to   the  planets  when   thev  wcR 
bebw  the   horixon,    and    invisible,  tney  re- 
curred  to   the  use  of  images.     But  it  wul 
be  sufiicient  to  suppose,  that  they  weie  pei^ 
suaded  thst  each  star  or  planet  was  actasted 
by  an  intdl^enoe;   and   that  (he  vartaei  of 
the  heavenly   body  were    iiUussd  into  tM 
unage   that   represented   it.      It    is   o'^^ 
that  the  MiUimU  nature  and  divinity  of  the 
sun.  nsoon,  and  stars,  was  strenuoudy  ^H*"^ 
ed  by  the  philosophers,  particularly  bv  Pyus* 
gOTMand  his  foUowers,  and  by  the  StoMO,  « 
wdl  as  believed  by  the  oommoa  pe^se,  m 
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m,  iiidaed.:te  Tirjr  femdbtkm  of  tlM  Pm;mi 
ifetetry.  Tiie  heft^enhr  bodits  were  the  Snt 
datiB  of  all  the  idmatroas  nations,  were 
MtMBed  eternal,  aoverei^,  and  supreme  i 
aid  distiaguiahed  bv  the  title  of  the  natural 
ndf.  Tims  we  fioa  that  the  primary  ^ods  of 
m  Hesthens  in  ceneral  were  Saturn,  Arpiter, 
Uan,  ApoUoy  Mnrconr,  Venus,  and  Diana;' 
b^  which  we  ean  unoNratand  no  other  than 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  five  greatest  hnni- 
isnes  next  to  these.  Plutarch  expnady  oen- 
mm  the  E^iemeans  fbr  assotinff  tfaAt  the 
■D  and  moon,  whom  all  men  worempped,  are 
mk  of  inteittgence. 

Sanehooiaihon  rqnesents  Ae  most  ancient 
Mtioiis,  paittGakuiy  the  Phenicians  and  Egyp" 
mot,  as    acknowledging    only  the    natural 
gods,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  elements ; 
and  Plato   dedares   it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Iho  first  Ghreoians  likewise  held  these  only  to 
hagodSf  as  many  of  the  barbarians  did  in  his 
time.    Beside  tlieae  natural   gods,  the    Hem- 
Ihons  betieved  that  there  were  oertain  spirits 
vho  bdd  a  middle  rank  betweeh  the  gods  and 
men  oo  earth,  and  carried  on  all  intercourse 
hatveea  them;    conveying   the  addresses  of 
MB  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits  to 
am.     These    spirits    were    called    demons. 
Fnm  ths  imaginary  office  ascribed  to  them, 
^  became  the  grand  objects  of  the  religious 
htpci  and  fears  of  the  Pagans,  of  immraiate 
dependence  and  divine  wonhip.    In  the  most 
hamed  nations,  they^  did  not  so  properiv  iriiare, 
Si  engroas,  the    public   devotion.    To  these 
i^ooft  sacrifices  wera  offered,  while  the  celes* 
lid  nds  weve  worshipped  only  with  a  pure 
onnd,  or  with  hymns  and  praises.    As  to  the 
Batnre  of  these  demons,  it  nas  been  generally 
bebered,  that  they  were  spirits  of  a  higher 
•n^  than  the  human  race ;  and,  in  suj^iort 
^tbia  opinion,  it  has  been  alleffed,  that  the 
np^me  deity  of  the  Pagans  is  called  the  great* 
^demon ;  tnat  the  demons  are  described  as  be- 
Bfi  placed  between  the  gods  and  men ;  and 
m  demons  ara  expressly  distinguished  from 
liBoaa,  who  were  tne  departid  souls  of  men. 
Some,  however,  have  combated  this  opinion, 
*od  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  oy  de- 
noos^aocfa  as  wera  the  more  immediate  ob* 
V^  of  the  established  worship  among  the 
ucient  nations,  partieulariy   the   Egypnaas, 
pveeks,  and  Romans^  we  ara  to  understand  bo- 
iBgsof  an  earthly  origin,  or  such  departed  hu* 
Btn  sovls  as  were  bdievcd  to  become  demons. 
AkhoQgfa  the  Hindoo   inhabitants   of  the 
Bast  Indtts  deny  the  charge  of  idola^,  using 
tbe  tame  description  of  arguments  as  ara  so 
ineoaclusively  ur^ed  by  superatitious  Ekirope^ 
us  in  defence  of  image  worship,  It  is  still  evi- 
dent that  the  mass  of  the  Hindoos  ara  addicted 
toi^rosB  idolatry.    The  gods  of  Rome  were 
vvm  less  numerous,  certainty  less  whimsical 
<Bd  monstrous,  than   those   at  Bencuvs.    In 
Aoof«*s  Hindoo  Pantheon  ara  ^ven  exact  por- 
tails  of  many  scores  of  deities  wonhipped, 
^^  appropriate  ceramonies.  and  under  van- 
•>»  fains  and  names,  by  diflerent  sects  of  that 
fi^Mriy  superstitions  race.    Some  of  these  por- 
^^  vreof  inmees  ooloBsal  to  a  degnse  perhaps 


uneqoalkd  by  any  existing  statues;  othcra  ara 
exoeiedinffly  diminutive.  Some  ara  metallic 
casts,  and  some  apparently  extremely  ancien^ 
whicn  exhibit  every  gradation  of  art  from  tbn 
rndost  imaginable  specimen,  up  to  a  very 
respectable  portion  of  skill,  so  as  to  approacA 
to  elecanoe  of  form,  and  to  ease  and  expre»* 
sioa  of  attitude. 

Theprinc^Md  causes  which  have  been  as- 
signed fiDr  idolatnr  are,  the  indelible  idea  which 
every  man  has  of  Qod,  and  the  evidence  which 
he  gives  of  it  to  himself;  an  inviolable  attaeh- 
ment  to  the  senses,  and  a  habit  of  judging  and 
deciding  by  them,  and  them  only ;  the  prsde 
and  vanity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  not 
satisfied  with  simple  truth,  but  mingles  and 
adulterates  it  with  fables;  men's  ignorance  of 
antiqui^,  or  of  the  first  times,  and  the  firat 
men,  of  whom  they  had  but  very  dark  and 
confused  knowledge  by  tradition,  they  having^ 
left   no    written    monuments,  or   books;    tM 
ignorance  and  chan^  of  languages ;  the  style 
<»  the  oriental  writings,  which  is  figurative 
and  poetical,  and  personifies  every  thing ;  the 
scruples  and  fean   inspired  by  superstition; 
the  flattery  and  fictions  of  poets;    the  false 
relations  of  travellere;    the   nnaginations   of 
patntera  and  seulptora ;  a  smattering  of  phy^ 
siesj  that  is,  a  slight  acquaintanoe  with  natural 
bodies*  and  appearances,  and  their  causes ;  the 
estat^shment  of  colonies,  and  the  invention 
of  arts,  mistaken  by  barbarous  people;   the 
artifioes  of  priests ;  the  pride  of  certain  meiL 
who  effected  to  pass  for  gods;   the  love  ana 
rratitude   borne  by  the  people  to  certain  of 
uieir  great  men  and  benefiictors ;  and,  finally, 
the  htstorioal  events  of  the  Scriptures  ill  un- 
derstood.   "One  great  sprinj^   and  fountain 
of  all  idolatry,"  says  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  *'  was 
the  veneration  paid  by  men  to  the  aun,  or  vast 
body  of  fira,  which  *  looks  from  his  sole  do- 
minion like  the  ^od  of  this  world;'  and  an- 
other,  the  immoderate  respect  shown  to  the 
memory  of  j}ower(bl  or  virtuous  ancestors  and 
warriora,  of  whom  the  sun  and  the  moon  wera 
#ildly  supposed  to  be  the  parents."    But  the 
Scriptural    account  of  th^  matter  refbn    the 
whole  to  wilftil  ignorance  and  a  corrupt  heart : 
"They  did  not   like  to  retain  Ood  in  their 
knowtodge."    To  this  may  be   added,  what 
indeed  proceeds   fttrni  the  same  sources,  the 
diq>osition  to  convert  religion    imo  outward 
firnns;  the  endeavour  to  render  it  more  im- 
pressive  upon  the   imagination   through  the 
the  substitution  of  sentiment  wr  real 


religious  principle;  and  the  license  which  this 
gave  to  inventions  of  men,  which  in  process 
of  rime  became  comphcated  and  monstrous. 
That  debasement  of  mind,  and  that  alienation 
of  the  heart  finom  God,  and  the  ^ss  immo- 
ralities and  lioemious  practices  which  have  ever 
accompanied  idolatry,  will  sufficiently  account 
fbr  the  severity  with  which  it  is  denounced, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  veneration  which  the  Papists  pay  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints  and  angelt, 
and  to  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  the  cross, 
relics,  and  images,  affords  ground  for  the  Pro- 
testants to  charge  them  with  being  idolatera, 
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HidugK  they  deny  that  they  ate  lo.  It  ie  evi* 
deat  that  they  worship  these  penons  and 
things,  and  that  they  justify  the  worship,  but 
deny  the  idolatry  or  it,  by  distinguishing 
subordinate  from  supreme  worship.  This  dta* 
tiiietion  is  justly  thought  by  Protestants  to  be 
fbiileand  nueatorv^and  cotainly  has  no  sup- 
port from  Holy  Wnt. 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David,  there  was  little  or  no  idolaUy  is  Israel. 
Solomon  was  the  first  Hebrew  longr,  who,  in 
complaisance  to  his  foreign  wives,  bu3t  temples 
and  offered  incense  to  strange  eods.  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  succeeded  him  In  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions,  set  up  golden 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  Under  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  this  disorder  was  at  its  height,  oeca- 
■ioned  by  JeEebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who  did 
^  she  could  to  destroy  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  by  driving  away  and  persecuting  his 
prophets.  God,  therefore,  inoensed  at  the  sins 
and  idolatry  of  the  ten  tribes,  abandoned  those 
tribes  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  ChiMea, 
who  transplanted  them  bej^ond  theE^hrates, 
from  whence  they  never  returned.  The  peo- 
ple of  Judah  were  no  less  ccmyptcd.  The 
prophets  give  an  awful  description  of  their 
idolatrous  practices.  They  were  pnnii^ed 
after  the  same  manner,  thoueh  not  so  severely, 
as  the  ten  tribes;  being  Ted  into  oqHivity 
several  times,  from  which  at  last  they  returaea, 
and  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Judea,  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  their  idolatry.  They 
have  been,  indeed,  ever  since  that  period,  distin- 
guished for  their  seal  against  it.    See  IiuOB. 

IDUM^A  is  properly  the  Greek  name  for 
the  land  of  Edom,  which  lay  to  the  south  of 
Judea,  and  extended  from  the  Deed  Sea  to  the 
Elanitic  GKUf  of  the  Red  Sea^  where  were  the 
ports  of  Elath  and  Gzion-Gaber.  But  the  Idu« 
mea  of  the  New  Testament  applies  only  to  a 
small  part  adjoining  Judea  on  tne  south,  and 
including  even  a  portion  of  that  country; 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  or  Idumasans,  while  the  land  lay  unoc- 
cupied during  the  Babylonish  captivitv.  The 
capital  of  this  country  was  Hebron,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Those  Idumeeans  were  so  xedueed  by 
the  Maccabees,  that,  in  order '  to  retain  their 
possessions,  they  consented  to  embrace  Juda- 
ism; and  their  territory  became  incorporated 
with  Judea ;  although,  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, it  still  retained  its  former  name  of 
Idumsa,  Mark  iii,  8.  The  pn^r  Idumttans, 
or  those  who  remained  in  the  ancient  land  of 
Bdom,  became  in  process  of  time  mingled  with 
the  Ishmaelites ;  the  two  people  thus  blended, 
being,  from  Nabaioth,  or  NabaUi,  the  son  of 
Ishmael,  termed  Nabathsans;  under  which 
names  they  are  frequently  moitioned  in  his- 
tory.   See  EooM. 

ILLYRICUM,  a  province  lying  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Macedonia,  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf^  or  Gidf  of  Ve- 
nice. It  was  distinguished  into  two  parts: 
Libumia  to  the  nort^  where  is  now  Croatia, 
and  Dahnatia  to  the  south,  which  stall  retains 
tlM  same  name,  and  to  which,  as  St  Paul  iii> 


forms  Tnooiliy,  Tftus  went,  %  Tim.  iv,  lA; 
St  Paul  says,  that  he  preached  the  Goip4 
fiom  Jerusuem  round  about  to  IHyrieon, 
Rem.  zv.  19. 

IMAGNSL  in  a  religious  sense,  is  an  artifidal 
representation  of  some  penon  or  thingused  as 
an  object  of  adoration,  and  is  synonjntoni 
with  idol  Nothing  can  be  more  dear,  fbO^ 
mid  distinct,  than  tm  expressions  of  SenptW 
prohibittng  the  making  and  worship  of  inutgei^ 
Ezod.  Xz,  4.  5;  Dent,  xvi,  22.  No  sin  b  so 
strongly  and  repeatedly  condemned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  tnat  of  idolatry,  to  which  the 
Jews,  in  the  eariy  part  qf  that  history,  wen 
much  addicted,  and  for  which  they  were  con- 
stantly punished.  St  Paul  was  greatlv  af- 
fected, when  he  saw  that  the  city  of  Atseni 
was  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry,"  Acts  xvii,  16] 
and  declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  thef 
ought  not  "  to  think  that  the  Chxihead  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  axt 
and  man's  device,"  Acts  xvii,  ^.  He  con- 
demns those  who  "changed  the  glory  of  tin 
incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  13n 
unto  corruptible  man,  and  to  binis,  and  feat- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  tlungs,"  Remans 
1,  «3. 

That  the  first  Christians  had  no  images,  ii 
evident  ftom  this  circumstance, — that  they 
were  reproached  by  the  Heathens,  becaosi 
they  did  not  use  them;  and  we  find  ahnoiC 
every  eeclesiastical  writer  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies arguing  against  &e  Gentile  practice  of 
ima^  worship,  from  the  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture,  and  from  the  mire  and  spiritaal  na- 
ture of  God.  The  introauction  of  nnages  into 
places  of  Christian  worship,  dates  its  origin 
soon  after  the  times  of  Constantino  the  Grnt, 
but  the  earlier  Christians  r^robat<Mi  every 
speeies  of  image  worship  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. It  is  sometimes  pretended  by  the  Pa- 
pists, that  they  do  not  worship  the  imagci, 
out  God  through  the  medium  of  images;  w, 
that  the  worship  which  they  pay  to  images  ii 
inferior  to  that  which  they  pay  to  the  JkaXf 
himself.  These  distinctions  would  be  scarcely 
understood  by  the  common  people:  and  fo^ 
merly  an  enhghtened  Eleathen  or  Jew  wooM 
probably  have  urged  the  same  thing.  Tto 
practice  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  second 
commandment,  and  notMrithstanding  every 
sophistical  paUiation,  it  .has  edwavs  led  to  t 
transfer  of  numan  trust  from  Goa  to  some- 
tlnng  else.  Hence  idolatry,  in  general,  is  conr 
demned  in  Scripture;  and  all  use  of  images  in 
the  worship  of  God,  makin?  or  bowing  to  stay 
likeness,  is  absolutely  forbidden.  See  Icoiro- 
CLJkSTEs  and  Idolatry. 

IMMATERIALITY,  abstraction  fitnn  mat- 
ter: or  what  we  understand  by  pure  spirit. 

imiORTAL.  That  which  will  endtne  to 
all  eternity,  as  having  in  itself  no  prindnle  of 
aheration  or  comqition.  God  is  absorately 
immortaL — ^he  cannot  die.  Angels  are  j^ 
mortal;  out  God,  who  made  them,  can  iamt 
nate  their  bong.  Man  is  immortal  in  psit| 
that  is,  in  his  spirit ;  but  his  body  dies,  fi^ 
ferior  creatures  aro  not  immortal ;  they  da 
whdly.    Thus  the  principle  of  immoftauj* 
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Ijfopitlv  Bprnmnniflmted  BOBosdrng  tathe  wiU 
dim  w!x>  can  render  any  oreatara  immortal^ 
by  {Hxioii^f  iu  UHr  ;  wiio  caa  confer  inunop- 
lahij  on  the  body  of  man,  togetlMr  with  bia 
aoul^  and  will  do  ao  ai  the  reaurrection.  Qod 
ooly  is  absolutely  perfect,  and,  theieiofey  alb- 
nlikdy  ImmoitaL    Sea  SocL. 

LMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.  An  eada^ 
usiicol  actLoiL  by  which,  amoos  Epiacopft- 
liuis,  a  bisbop  Isiya  his  hands  on  the  head  of  a 
per»a,  in  otamauon,  confinnation,  or  in  utter* 
D^  &  blessing.  In  Prcsbvterian  churches,  the 
iiutosiuoa  is  by  the  hanos  of  the  presbytery. 
Tai>  practice  la  also,  frequently  ooserted  by 
(k  Tndf pendents  and  others  at  their  ordina- 
ticns,  wnen  all  the  ministers  present  place 
^  hands  on  the  head  of  him  whom  they 
ue  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for  a 
Uosin^  on  hun  and  his  future  labours.  This 
(kj  retain  as  an  ancient  practice,  justified  by 
(he  example  of  the  Apoistles,  when  no  extraor- 
iioarj  gifts  were  conveyed.  However,  Chria- 
bans  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  proprietor  of  thia 
eoonony}  nor  do  they  all  consider  it  as  an 
ttxiuialjuirt  of  ordination. 

Impoeuion  of  hands  waa  a  Jewish  ceremony, 
mtrocuccd,  not  bj  any  divine  authority,  but 
If  cxatom ;  it  being  the  practice  among  that 
leople,  whenever  they  prayed  to  God  for  any 
fttun,  to  lay  their  nands  on  his  head.  Our 
HTiour  observed  the  same  custom,  both  when 
K  conferred  his  blessing  on  children,  and  when 
•e  cured  the  sick.  The  Apostles  likewise  laid 
kaads  on  those  iipon  whom  they  beirtowed  the 
Bciy  Ghost,  but  it  was  a  form  accompanied  by 
fTAt^^r,  through  which  only  the  blessing  waa 
(pined.  And  the  Apostles  themselves  some- 
^Btti  onderwent  the  imposition  of  hands 
l&esh,  when  they  entered  upon  any  new  de- 
^  la  the  ancient  church,  imposition  of 
Hods  was  practised  on  persons  when  they 
l^^ried;  which  custom  the  Abyssinians  still 
ttBVTe.  But  this  ceremony  oflaying  on  of 
j^a  is  now  restrained,  by  custom,  chiefly  to 
fta|  imposition  which  is  practised  at  the  dindi* 
•ttion  of  mioist£rs.  ^ 

Jh  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  a 
whop  is  constituted  by  the  election  of  the 
pttnil  conference,  and  the  laying  on  of  the 
■uids  of  three  bishops,  or  at  least  of  one  bishop 
^  two  ciders;  unless  it  hopoen  that,  by  deatn 
or  otherwise,  there  be  no  bisnop  remaining  in 
tte  church:  in  this  case,  the  ^[eneral  confer- 
^  a  empowered  to  elect  a  biahop,  and  the 
c-^  or  any  three  of  them  appointed  by  the 
Spi^ra]  conference  for  that  purposcL  to  ordain 
Bofi.  An  elder  is  constituted  by  the  election 
of  an  annual  conference,  and  the  laying  on  of 
^  hands  of  a  bishop  anid  of  two  or  more  elders. 
^^coD,  by  the  election  of  an  annual  con« 
^e,  and  the  lajring  on  of  the  hands  of  a 

liffUTED  RiaHTEOirSNESS.  See  Jua- 

^^CENSB.  Tkus  ;  ao  called  by  the  dealers 
V  dngB  in  l^^t  firom  tkwr^  or  thir^  the  name 
^ffthaibour  m  the  north  bay  of  the  Red  Sea, 
jtt^  Mount  Sinai;  thereby  distinguishing  it 
■ft  the  gnm  arabb,  which  ia  brought  nom 


8«as,  anotlMT  p(tft  in  tfie  Red  Sea,  not  ^ 
froBQ  Cairo.  It  differs  also  in  being  more  pe^ 
lucid  and  whii&  It  bwma  with  a  bright  and 
strong  flame,  not  easily  extinguished.  It  was 
used  m  the  tcnpla  service  aa  an  emblem  of 
prayer,  Psalm  czli,  3 ;  Rev.  viii,  3, 4.  Authora 
give  it»  or  the  beat  aort  of  it,  the  epitheta  whiteg 
pure^  pellucid ;  and  so  it  may  have  some  con« 
neation  with  a  word,  derived  from  the  same 
root,  signifying  unatained,  clear,  and  so  ai>> 
plied  lo  moral  whiteneaa  and  purity,  Psalm 
li,  7 ;  DaiL  xii,  10.  This  gum  is  said  to  distil 
from  incisions  made  in  the  tree  during  the  bea4 
of  summer.  What  the  form  of  ti^  tree  is 
which  yielda  it,  we  do  not  certainly  know, 
Pliny  one  while  says,  \\  is  like  a  pear  tree, 
another,  that  it  ia  like  a  mastic  tree;  then, 
that  it  is  like  the  Imuel ;  and,  in  fine,  that  il 
is  a  kind  of  turpentine  tree.  It  has  been  said 
to  grow  only  in  the  country  of  the  Sabeans,  a 
c«ople  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny  affirm  that  it  is  found  in  Arabia.  Dio»> 
corioes,  however,  mentions  an  Indian  as  well 
aa  an  Arabian  frankincense.  At  the  prosenl 
day  it  is  brought  from  the  Elast  Indies^  but  not 
of  so  good  a  quality  as  that  from  Arabia.  The 
"sweet  incense,"  mentioned  Exodus  xxx,  1* 
and  elsewhere,  was  a  compound  of  aeveral 
drugs,  agreeably  to  the  direction  in  the  thirty* 
fourth  verse.  To  offer  incense  was  an  ofBoe 
peculiar  to  the  priests.  They  went  twice  a 
day  into  the  holy  place;  namely,  morning  and 
evenine,  to  buirn  incense  there.  Upon  the 
^reat  day  of  expiation,  the  high  priest  took 
incense,  or  perfume,  pounded  and  ready  for 
being  put  into  the  oenaer,  and  threw  it  upon 
the  Sre  the  /noment  he  went  into  the  aanctiH 
axy.  One  reason  of  this  was,  that  so  the  smoke 
which  rose  from  the  cenaer  might  prevent  his 
looking  with  too  much  curiosity  on  the  aik 
and  mercy-seaL  God  threatened  him  with 
death  upon  failing  to  perform  this  ceremony. 
Lev.  XVI,  13.  G^eraUy  incense  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  emUan  of  the  "  provers  of  the 
saints,"  and  is  so  used  by  the  sacrca  writers. 

IKCEST,  an  unlawful  conjunction  of  per- 
sons related  within  the  degrees  of  kindred  pro* 
hibit^  by  Ood.  In  the  b^inning  of  the  worid, 
and  again,  long  afler  the  deluge,  marriagea 
between  near  relations  were  allowed.  In  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  these  marriagee 
were  permitted,  and  among  the  Persians  much 
later^  it  is  even  said  to  be  esteemed  neither 
criminal  nor  ignominious  among  the  remains 
of  the  old  Persians  at  this  day.  Some  authors 
believe  that  marriages  between  near  rolationa 
were  permitted,  or,  at  least,  tolerated,  till  the 
time  of  Moses,  who  first  prohibited  them  among 
the  Hebrews;  and  that  among  other  people 
they  were  allowed  even  afler  him.  Others 
hold  the  contrary;  but  it  is  hard  to  Mtablish 
either  of  these  opinions;  for  want  of  historical 
documents.  The  degrees  of  consanguinity 
within  which  marriage  was  prohibited  are 
stated  in  Lev.  xviii,  6-18.  Most  civilized  people 
have  looked  on  inceata  as  abominable  crimes. 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  ineestuous  man  of 
Corinth,  says,  "  It  is  reported  ccnnmonly,  that 
there  is  fornication  among  yon,  and  Sim  fea» 
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nicationas  is  not  so  much  as  named  amone 
the  Qentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  fiuher^ 
wife,"  1  Cor.  v,  1.  In  order  to  prcsenre 
chastity  in  families,  and  between  persons  of 
different  sexes,  brought  u|)  and  living  together 
in  a  state  of  unreserred  intimacy,  it  is  neces- 
sary, by  every  method  possible,  to  inculcate 
an  abhorrence  of  incestuous  conjunctions; 
which  abhorrence  can  only  be  upholden  by 
the  absolute  reprobation  of  all  commerce  of 
the  sexes  between  near  relations.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  marriage,  as  well  as  other  co- 
nabitations,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  lineal 
kindred,  and  of  all  who  usually  live  in  the 
some  fisunily,  may  be  said  to  be  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature.  Restrictions  which  extend 
to  remoter  degrees  of  kindred  than  what  this 
reason  makes  it  necessary  to  prohibit  from 
intermarriage,  are  founded  in  the  authority  of 
the  positive  law  which  ordains  them,  and  can 
only  be  justified  by  their  tendency  to  diffuse 
wealth,  to  connect  families,  or  to  promote 
some  political  advantage.  The  Levitical  law, 
which  is  received  in  this  country,  and  from 
which  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  differs  very 
little,  prohibits  marriages  between  relations 
within  three  degrees  of  kindred ;  computing 
the  generations,  not  from,  but  througp,  the 
common  ancestor,  and  accounting  affinity  the 
same  as  consanguinity.  The  issue,  however, 
of  such  marria^  are  not  bastardized,  unless 
the  parents  be  divorced  during  their  life  time. 

mCHANTMENTS.  The  law  of  God  con- 
demns  inchantroents  and  inchanters.  Several 
terms  are  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  inchant- 
ments:  1.  srnV,  which  signifies  to  mutter ^  to 
apeak  with  a  low  voice^  like  magicians  in  their 
evocations  and  magical  operations,  Psalm  Iviii, 
6.  2.  a^S,  secretSj  whence  Moses  speaks  of 
the  inchantments  wrought  by  Pharaoh's  ma- 
gicians. 3.  K|V9,  meaning^  those  who  practise 
Juggling,  legerdemain,  tncks,  and  witchery, 
deluding  people's  eyes  and  senses,  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  6.  4.  "^an,  which  signifies,  properly, 
to  bitid,  assemble f  associate ^  rewnite:  this  occurs 
principally  among  those  who  charm  serpents, 
who  tame  them,  and  make  them  gentle  and 
sociable,  which  before  were  fierce,  dangerous, 
ariti  untractable,  Deut.  xviii,  11.  We  have 
examples  of  each  of  these  ways  of  inchanting. 
It  was  common  for  magicians,  sorcerers^  and 
inchanters,  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  to  whisper : 
they  are  called  venlriloqui,  because  they  spake, 
as  one  would  suppose,  from  the  bottom  of  their 
stomachs.  They  affected  secrecy  and  myste- 
rious ways,  to  conceal  the  vanity,  folly,  Or 
infamy  of  their  pernicious  art.  Their  pre- 
tended magic  often  consisted  in  cunning  tncks 
only,  in  sleight  of  hand,  or  some  natural  secrets, 
unknown  to  the  ignorant.  They  affected  ob- 
scurity and  night,  or  would  show  their  skill 
only  before  the  uninformed  or  mean  persons, 
ana  feared  nothin?  so  much  as  senous  ex- 
aminations, broad  day-ligbt,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  intelligent.  Respecting  the  inchant- 
ments practise  by  Pharaoh's  mag^icians,  (see 
Exod.  viii,  18,  19,)  in  order  to  imitate  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought  by  Moses,  it 
mmst  ba  said  either  that  they  were  mere  illu- 


sionii  wherelry  they  imposed  on  the  wpttibk' 
tors ;  or  that,  if  they  perumned  such  miradoL 
and  produced  real  changes  of  their  rods,  aao 
the  other  things  said  to  be  performed  by  them, 
it  must  have  been  by  a  supematoral  power 
which  Qod  had  permitted  Satan  to  give  ^^lem, 
but  the  farther  <^>eration  of  which  he  sfitf* 
ward  thou^t  proper  to  prevent. 

INDEPENDENTS,    a    denomination   of 
Protestants  in  England  and  Holland,  originally 
called  Brownists.      They  derive   their  name 
frx>m  their  maintaining  that  every  particolar 
congregation  of  Christians  has,  accorain^  to  the 
New  'ftstament,  a  full  power  of  ecdesiasticsl 
jurisdiction  over  its  members,  independent  of 
the  authority  of  bishops,  synods,  presbytcriei, 
or  any  other  ecclesiast  ical  assemblies.    This  de> 
nomination  appeared  in  England  in  the  year 
1616.    John  Robinson,  a  Norfolk  divine,  who, 
being  banished  from  his  native  country  for  qod- 
conformity,  afterward  settled  at  Le^nien,  was 
considered  as  their  founder  and  father.    He 
possessed  sincere  piety,  and  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  learning.    Perceiving  defects  in  the 
denomination  of  the  Brownists,  to  which  he 
belonged,  he  employed  his  zeal  and  diligence 
in  correcting  them  and  in  new  modelling  the 
society.    Though  the  Independents  considered 
their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  ^vemment  as 
of  divine  institution,  and  as  originally  intro* 
duced  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  nsy, 
by  the  Apostles  themselves ;  yet  they  did  not 
always  think  it  necessary  to  condemn  other 
denominations,  but  often  acknowledged  that 
true  reli^on  might  flourish  in  those  coimnnni- 
ties   which    were  under   the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops,  or   the  government  of  presbvieries. 
They  approved,  also,  of  a  regular  and  educated 
ministry ;  nor  is  any  person  among  them  now 
permitted  to  speak  in  public  before  he  has  sub- 
mitted to 'a  proper  examination  of  his  capacity 
and  talents,  and  has  been  approved  of  oy  toe 
church  to  which  he  belonged.     Their  grounds 
of  separation  from  the  established  church  are 
different  from  those  of  other  puritans.    Many 
of  the  latter  objected  chiefly  to  certain  rites, 
ceremonies,   vestments,   or    forms,   or  to  the 
government  of  the  church;    while   yet  thef 
were  disposed  to  arm  the  magistrate  in  sop* 
port  of  the  truth,  and  regretted  and  complained 
that  they  could  not  on  tnese  accounts  conibnn 
to  it.    But  Robinson  and  his  companions  not 
only  rejected  the  appointments  of  the  church 
on  these  heads,  but  denied    its  authority  to 
enact  them;    contending,    that    every   single 
congregation  of  Christians  weis  a  church,  aid 
ind^ndent  of  all  legislation,  save  that  of 
Chnst ;  standing  in  need  of  no  such  provision 
or  establishment  as  the  state  can  bestow,  and 
incapable  of  soliciting  or  receiving  it.    Hence 
they  sought  not  to    reform    the   church,  but 
chose  to  dissent  from  it.    They  admitted  there 
were  many  godly  men  in  its  communion,  and 
that  it  was  reformed  from  the  grossest  errors 
of  the  man  of  sin ;  but  thought  it  still  wanted 
some  things  essential   to  a   true  church  of 
Christ;  in  particular,  a  power  of  choosing 'it« 
own  ministers,  and  a  stncter  discipline  among 
its  members.    The  creed  of  the  Independeoti 
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t  oiifamlf  CalWniitic,  tbottg;li  widi  con* 
■teibla  mdm  of  difinenee;  and  many  in 
Soodnd  and  Ireland  have  BymboUsed  with 
tjm  SandemanJana,  or  the  Scoctiah  Baptist 
teimmations.  The  Congregattonalist  and 
ittltpeiident  have  been  generally  considered 
B  coDYerLible  and  aynonymous :  many,  how- 
erer,  in  the  preaent  day,  prefer  the  former 
^pdUtion,  eoamdteing  it  desirable,  in  many 
Hbb,  to  unite,  for  mnttuat*  advice  and  support, 
moie  doeely  than  the  term  tndependerU  seems 
10  warrant. 

INDULGENCES.  In  the  nrimittve  church 
wiy  MTere  penakies  were  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  any  sins,  whether  pub- 
be  or  priTate ;  and,  in  particular,  they  were  for- 
bidden  to  partake,  for  a  certain  time,  of  the 
ttciament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  hold 
fi^  oonununion  with  the  cnurch.  GJeneral 
nun  were  formed  upon  these  subjects ;  but  as 
k  WIS  often  found  expedient  to  make  a  dis- 
orimiiuition  in  the  degrees  of  punishment,  ae- 
eording  to  the  diflerent  circumstances  of  the 
offisoders,  and  especially  whm  they  showed 
nads  of  contritton  and  repentance,  power 
wu  given  to  bishops,  by  the  council  or  Nice, 
10  relax  or  remit  those  punishments  as  they 
ihoatd  see  reason.  Every  favour  of  this  kind 
was  called  an  indulgence  or  jMirdon.  After 
the  bishops  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  some 
ototaries,  and  had  b^un  to  abuse  it,  the  popes 
diNov«ed  that  in  their  own  hands  it  might  be 
RDdered  a  powerful  instrument  to  promote 
both  their  ambition  and  their  avarice.  They 
eotki  not  but  perceive  that  if  they  could  per- 
nade  men  they  had  the  power  of  granting  par- 
den  for  sin,  It  would  give  them  a  complete 
inflaeoee  over  their  consciences ;  and  if  they 
eovld  at  the  same  time  prevail  upon  them  to 
purchase  these  pardons  for  money,  it  mu^  add 
mtlv  to  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  see.  In 
iBe  eteventh  century,  therefore,  when  the  do- 
nbion  of  the  popes  was  rising  to  its  zenith, 
and  their  power  was  almost  irresistible,  they 
took  to  themselves  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  dispensing  indulgences,  which  they  carried 
to  a  most  unwarrantable  length.  Instead  of 
confining  them,  according  to  their  original 
instttotion,  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  eccle- 
nafltieal  discipline,  they  extended  them  to  the 
pwuihment  of  the  wicked  in  the  world  to 
oMne;  instead  of  shortening  the  duration  of 
earthly  j>enance,    they   pretended    that   they 


they  sold  them  in  the  most  open  and  corrupt 
nmnner  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned^  who 
■tffl  continued  in  tMir  vices.  They  did  not 
■en^  to  call  these  indulgences  a  plenary 
remission  of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and  future, 
and  to  offer  them  as  a  certain  and  immediate 
panport  from  the  troubles  of  this  world  to  the 
eternal  joys  of  heaven.  To  ^ve  some  sort  of 
cdoui  anid  support  to  this  infamous  traffic, 
they  confidently  asserted  that  the  superabund- 
ant merita  of  Christ,  and  of  his  foitmul  serv- 
ants, formed  a  fund  of  which  the  fope  was 
the  sole  manager;  and  that  he  could,  at  his 
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own  disef6tion,  di^jefise  those  merits,  as  the 
sure  means  of  procuring  pardon  from  Gk>d,  in 
any  proportions,  for  any  species  of  wicked- 
ness, and  to  any  person  he  pleased.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  doctrine  is  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  it ;  and  it  is  scareely  necessary  to  add, 
that  it  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  Scrip- 
tore.  It  is  an  arrogant  and  impious  usurpation 
of  a  power  which  oelongs  to  Uod  alone :  and 
it  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  promote  licen- 
tiousness and  sin  of  every  description,  by  hold- 
ing out  an  easy  and  certain  metnod  of  absolu- 
tion. The  popes  derived  very  large  sums  from 
the  sale  of  these  indulgences;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  gross  abuses  practised  in  grant- 
ing them  were  amon^  the  immediate  and  prin- 
cipal causes  of  bringing  about  the  reformation. 
Tney  continue  still  to  w  sold  at  Rome,  and  are 
to  be  purehased  by  any  who  are  weak  enough 
to  buy  them.  The  sums  required  for  indul- 
gences were  first  published  by  Anthony  Elgane. 
a  Franciscan  friar,  in  1673 ;  and  the  original 
pamphlet  was  republished  by  Baron  Maseres. 
m  1909,  in  his  last  volume  of  "  Occasional 
Essays.'^ 

INK.  The  ink  of  *the  ancients  was  not  so 
fluid  as  oura.  Demosthenes  reproaches  Mn- 
chines  with  labouring  in  the  grinding  of  ink, 
as  paintera  do  in  the  grinding  of  their  colours. 
The  substance  also  found  in  an  inkstand  at 
Hereulaneum,  looks  like  a  thick  oil  or  paint, 
with  which  the  manuscripts  there  have  been 
written  in  a  relievo  visible  in  the  letters,  when 
you  hold  a  leaf  to  the  light  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Such  vitriolic  ink  as  has  been  used 
on  the  old  parehment  manuscripts  would  have 
corroded  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  as 
it  has  done  the  skins  of  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Virepl  and  Terence,  in  the  Va- 
tican library ;  the  letters  are  sunk  into  the 
parehment,  and  some  have  eaten  quite  through. 
It,  in  consiequence  of  the  corrosive  acid  of  the- 
vitriolic  ink,  with  which  they  were  written. 
The  inkhom  is  also  mentioned  in  Scripture : 
"  And  one  man  among  them  was  clothca  with 
linen,  with  a  %vriter's  inkhom  by  his  side," 
Ezek.  ix,  2.  The  eastern  mode  and  apparatus 
for  writing  differa  so  materially  from  those 
with  which  we  are  conversant,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary particulariy  to  describe  them.  D'Ar- 
vieux  informs  us  that  "  the  Arabs  of  the  de- 
sert, when  they  want  a  favour  of  their  emir,, 
get  his  secretary  to  write  an  order  agreeable 
to  their  desire,  as  if  the  favour  were  granted ; 
this  they  carry  to  the  prince,  who,  after  having 
read  it,  sets  his  seal  to  it  with  ink,  if  he  grants 
it;  if  not,  he  returns  the  petitioner  his  paper 
torn,  and  dismisses  him.  These  papers  are 
without  date,  and  have  only  the  emir's  flourish, 
or  cypher  at  the  bottom,  signifying  the  poor, 
the  abject  Mohammed,  son  of  Turabeye.** 
Pococke  says,  that  **  they  make  the  impression, 
of  their  name  with  their  seal,  ffcncrally  of  cor- 
nelian, which  they  wear  on  their  finger,  and 
which  is  blackened  when  they  have  occasion  to 
seal  with  it"  The  custom  of  placing  the  ink- 
hom by  the  side,  Olearius  says,  continues  iik 
the  east  to  this  day.  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,^ 
that,  among  Ae  Moors  in  Barbary,  "  the  Aeyo^ 
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that  18,  the  writers,  or  aecretiries,  woBjpeod  their  | 
inkhorns  in  their  eirdlea ;  a  custom  as  old  as 
the  Prophet  ^cekid,  ix,  2."  And  in  a  note  he 
adds,  "  that  part  of  these  inkhorns  (if  an  in> 
stniment  of  brass  may  be  so  called)  which 
passes  between  the  ginlle  and  the  tunic,  and 
nolds  their  pens,  is  long  and  flat ;  but  the  vessel 
for  the  ink  which  rests  upon  the  girdle  is  square, 
w  ith  a  lid  to  clasp  over  it."  So  Mr.  BLanway : 
"  The  writers  carry  their  ink  and  pens  about 
tliero,  in  a  case,  which  they  put  under  their 
sash." 

INN.  The  inns  or  oaravanserais  of  the 
east,  in  which  trayellers  are  accommodated, 
are  not  all  alike,  some  bein^  simply  places  of 
rest,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  if  possible,  and 
at  a  proper  distance  on  the  roaa.  Many  of 
these  places  are  nothing  more  than  naked 
walls ;  others  have  an  attendant,  who  subsists 
•either  by  some  charitable  donation,  or  the  be- 
nevolence of  passengers ;  others  are  more  con- 
siderable establishments,  where  families  reside, 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  furnish  the  neces- 
sary provisions.  "  Caravanserais,"  says  Camp- 
bell, "  were  originally  intended  for,  and  are  now 
pretty  generally  a^^lied  to,  the  accommodation 
of  strangers  and  travellers,  though,  like  every 
other  good  institution,  sometimes  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  private  emolument,  or  public 
job.  They  are  built  at  proper  distances  through 
the  roads  of  the  Turkish  aominions,  and  afford 
to  the  indigent  or  weary  traveller  an  asylum 
from  the  inclemency  or  the  weather,  are  in 
general  built  of  the  most  solid  and  durable 
materials,  have  commonly  one  story  above  the 
ground  floor,  the  lower  of  which  is  arched, 
•and  serves  for  warehouses  to  store  goods,  for 
lodgings,  and  for  stables,  while  the  upper  is 
used  merely  for  lodging;  beside  whicn  they 
■  are  always  accommodated  with  a  fountain, 
and  have  cooks'  shops  and  other  conveniences 
to  supply  the  wants  of  lodgers.  In  Aleppo, 
the  caravanserais  are  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  merchants,  to  whom  they  are,  like 
•other  liouses,  rented."  "In  all  other  Turkish 
provinces,"  observes  Antes,  "  particularly  those 
in  Asia,  which  are  often  thinly  inhabited, 
travelling  is  subjea  to  numberless  inconve- 
niences, since  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  carry 
all  sorts  of  provisions  alone  with  one,  but  even 
the  very  utensils  to  dress  them  in,  beside  a  tent 
for  shelter  at  night  and  in  bad  weather,  as  there 
are  no  inns,  except  here  and  there  a  caravan- 
serai, where  nothing  but  bare  rooms,  and  those 
oflen  very  bad,  and  infested  with  aU  sorts  of 
vermin,  can  be  procured."  "  There  are  no 
inns  any  where,"  says  Volney,  "  but  the  cities, 
and  commonly  the  villages,  have  a  larse  build- 
ing called  a  kan  or  kervanserai,  which  serves 
as  an  asylum  ibr  all  travellers.  These  houses 
of  reception  are  always  built  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  towns,  and  consist  of  four  wings  round 
a  square  court,  which  serves  by  way  of  endo- 
Kure  for  the  beasu  of  burden.  The  lodgings  are 
cells,  where  you  find  nothing  but  bare  walls,  dust, 
and  sometimes  scorpions.  The  keeper  of  this 
kan  gives  the  traveller  the  key  and  a  mat,  and 
he  provides  himself  the  rest;  he  must  there- 
kn  eany  with  him  his  bed,  his  kitchen  uten- 


sils, and  even  his  provisions,  for  finemieiiily  not 
even  bread  is  to  be  found  in  the  viluij^.  Chi 
this  account  the  orientals  contrive  their  eqoip* 
age  in  the  most  simple  and  portable  fonn.  Tm 
baggage  of  a  man  who  wisnes  to  be  compleielf 
provided,  consists  in  a  carpet,  a  mattress,  a 
blanket,  two  sauce  pans  with  lids  contained 
within  each  other,  two  dishes,  two  plates,  sod 
a  coffee  pot,  all  of  copper,  well  tinned,  a  small 
wooden  box  for  salt  8^  papper,  a  roiuid 
leathern  table,  which  he  suspends  firom  th 
saddle  of  his  horse,  small  leathern  bottles  or 
bags  for  oiL  melted  butter,  water,  and  brandy, 
if  the  traveller  be  a  Christian,  a  tinder  box,  a 
cup  of  cocoa  nut,  some  rice,  dried  raiuns, 
dates,  C3rprus  cheese,  and,  above  all,  co&e 
berries,  with  a  roaster  and  wooden  monar  to 
pound  them."  The  Scriptures  use  two  words 
to  ejmress  a  caravanserai,  in  both  instances 
translated  inn :  "  There  was  no  room  for  then 
in  the  inn,"  KmruXiftan,  Luke  ii,  7;  the  }daee 
of  untying,  that  is,  of  beasts  for  rest  "  And 
brought  him  to  the  inn."  ra^ycMy,  Luke  x, 
34,  whose  keeper  is  called  in  toe  next  vene 
wai^X'^'  T^"^  word  properiy  sieiiifies  "a 
receptacle  open  to  all  comers."  "The  serai 
or  principal  caravansary  at  Surat,"  obsores 
Foroes,  "was  much  neglected.  Most  of  ths 
eastern  cities  contain  one,  at  least,  for  the  ie> 
ception  of  strangen ;  smaller  places,  csUed 
choultries,  are  erected  by  charitable  persona 
or  munificent  princes,  in  forests,  plains,  and 
deserts,  for  the  accommodation  or  traveUen. 
Near  them  is  generally  a  well,  and  a  ciateni 
for  the  cattle;  a  brahmin,  or  fakeer,  oflen  re> 
sides  there  to  furnish  the  pilgrim  with  (boiL 
and  the  few  necessaries  he  may  stand  in  need 
of.  In  the  deserts  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  theie 
buildings  ara  invaluable;  in  those  pathkis 
plains,  for  many  miles  together,  not  a  tree,  a 
DU8h,'nor  even  a  blade  of  grass,  is  to  be  seea; 
all  is  one  undulating  mass  of  sand,  like  waves 
on  the  trackless  ocean.  In  th^  rothleai 
wastes,  where  no  rural  villafe  or  cheerful  ham* 
let,  no  inn  or  house  of  renreshment,  is  to  be 
found,  how  noble  is  the  charity  that  rears  the 
hospitable  roof,  that  plants  the  shady  grove 
and  conducts  the  refreshing  moisture  into  r^ 
servoirs!" 

INSPIRATION,  the  conveying  of  ceitaii 
extraordinary  and  supernatural  notices  or 
thoughts  into  the  soul;  or  it  denotes  any  so* 
pematural  influence  of  Uod  upon  the  mind  o(  a 
rational  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  a  d^ 
gree  of  intellectual  improveinent,  to  which  bi 
could  not  have  attainea  in  his  present  circun- 
stances  in  a  natural  way.  In  the  first  and  hi^ 
est  sense,  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  Apos- 
tles are  said  to  have  spoken  and  written  by  di- 
vine inspiration.  This  inspiration  of  the  OU 
Testament  Scriptures  is  so  expressly  attested 
by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  that  amone  those 
who  receive  them  as  a  oivine  revelation  tneonly 
question  relates  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Nev 
Testament.  On  this  subjea  it  has  htai  well 
observed: — 

1.  That  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles^ 
pean  to  h^ve  been  necessary  for  the  puiposai 
of  their  mission;  and,  thniiott,  if  we  sdnH 
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Alt  hmm  came  from  God,  sud  thai  1m  Mnt 
than  forth  to  make  diaeiplca,  we  shall  acknow- 
kdge  that  aome  degree  of  mspiratioii  ia  highly 
probable.    The  fix^  lierht  in  which  the  hooka 
of  the  New  Testament  lead  na  to  oonaider  the 
ApoaUes,  is,  aa  the  historians  of  Jesiaa.    After 
bATing  been  his  companions  during  hia  minia- 
try.  they  came  forth  to  bear  witness  of  him ; 
and  AS  the  benefit  of  his  rdieion  was  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  aee  in  which  ha  or  they 
liTed,  they  left  in  the  n>ur  Qospels  a  record  of 
what  he  did  and  taught.     Two  of  the  four 
were  written  bv  the  Apoctles  Matthew  and 
John.    St.  MarK  and  St.  Luke,  whoae  namea 
are  picfized  to  the  other  two,  were  probably 
of  the  seTentT  whom  our  Lord  sent  out  in  hia 
life  time;  anci  we  learn  from  the  most  ancient 
ChriAian  historians,   that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  was  reTised  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  Gkia- 
pd  of  St.  Luke  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  both 
vera  afterward  approTed  by  St  John ;  ao  that 
all  the  four  may  be  considered  aa  transmitted 
to  the  church  with  the  sanction  of  apostolical 
authority.     Now,   if  we  recoUea  tne  condi- 
tion of  the  Apostles,  and  the  nature  of  their 
biatory,  we  shall  perceiye  that,  CTen  aa  hia- 
ioriana,  they  stood  in  need  of  some  meaaure 
of  inspiration.     Plato  might  feel  himself  at 
bberty  to  feign  many  things  of  his  maater 
Socrstes,    because    it    mattered    little   to   the 
vorid  whether  the  instruction  that  was  con- 
veyed to  them  proceeded  from  the  one  phi- 
losopher or  from  the  other.    But  the  serranta 
of  a   diTine    teacher,  who   appeared  aa   his 
witnesses,  and  professed  to  be  the  historians 
of  his  life,  were  bound  by  their  office  to  g[iTe 
a  true  record.    And  their  history  was  an  mi- 
potition  upon  the  worid,  if  they  did  not  de- 
clare exactly  and  literally  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard.    This  was  an  office  which  required 
sot  only  a  Ioto  of  the  truth,  but  a  memory 
more  retentiTc  and  more  accurate  than  it  was 
possible  for  the  Apostles  to  possess.    To  relate. 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  long  moral 
discourses,  which  were  not  originally  written, 
ud  which  were  not  attended  with  any  strik- 
ing dreomstancea  that   might  imprint  them 
upon  the  mind ;  to  preserve  a  Tariety  of  para- 
ges, the  beauty  and  significancy  of  which 
depended  upon  particular  ezpreaaions;  to  re- 
ford  long  and  minute  propheciea.  where  the 
theration  of  a  single  phraae  mignt  have  pro- 
duced an  inconsistency  between  the  erent  uid 
the  prediction ;  and  to  siTe  a  particular  detail 
•f  the  intercourse  whien  Jesus  had  with  hia 
friends  and  with  his  enemies; — all  this  is  a 
woik  io  very  much  above  the  capacity  of  un- 
tcaned  men,  that,  had  they  attempted  to  eze- 
etde  it  by  their  own  natural  powers,  they  must 
haTe  fiJlen  into  such  absurdities  and  oontra- 
fietions  ss  would  have  betrayed  them  to  every 
iiseeming  eye.    It  was  therefore  highly  ex- 
pedient, and  even  necessary,  for  the  faith  of 
^0^  agea,  that,  beside   those   opportunities 
of  inlbtmation  which  the  Apostles   enjoyed, 
■ad  that  tried  integrity  which  they  possessed, 
their  miderstanding  and  their  memory  should 
Be  assisted  by  a  supernatural  inftttence,  which 
■i^iprerenttheni  from  mistake  the  mean- 


ing of  what  they  had  heard,  which  miglM 
restrain  them  from  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesna  any  words  wnich  be  did  not  utter,  or 
omitting  what  waa  important,  and  which 
might  Unis  give  us  perfect  security,  that  the 
Gcwpela  are  aa  faithfid  a  copy  as  if  Jesus  hin^ 
self  nad  left  in  writine  those  sayings  and  those 
actiona  which  he  wiuied  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

But  we  consider  the  Anoetlea  in  the  lowest 
view,  when  we  apeak  or  them  aa  barely  Uie 
hiatoriana  of  their  Maater.  In  their  epistlea 
they  assume  a  higher  character,  which  renders 
inapiration  still  more  necessary.  All  the 
benefit  which  they  derived  from  the  public 
and  the  private  instructions  of  Jesus  oefore 
his  death  had  not  ao  far  opeiibd  their  minds 
aa  to  qualify  them  for  receiving  the  whole 
counael  of  Glod.  And  he  who  knows  what  ia 
in  man  declares  to  them,  the  night  on  which 
he  waa  betrayed,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to 
Bay  unto  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  noWj" 
John  XV,  IS.  The  purpose  of  many  of  hia 
paraUea,  the  full  meaning  even  of  some  of 
nis  plain  diseoorses,  had  not  been  attained  by 
them.  They  had  marvelled  when  he  spake  to 
them  of  earthly  things.  But  many  heavenly 
things  of  hia  kmgdom  had  not  been  told  them ; 
and  they  who  were  destined  to  carry  his  re- 
ligion to  the  ends  of  the  earth  themaelvea 
nosded,  at  the  timea  of  their  receiving  this 
commiaaion,  that  aome  one  ahould  inatniet 
them  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that, 
after  hia  resurrection,  Jesus  opened  their  un- 
derstandings, and  explained  to  them  the  Serip- 
turea ;  and  he  oominued  upon  earth  forty  days, 
speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  appears,  however, 
ftom  the  history  which  they  nave  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  that  some  farther  teaching 
was  necessary  for  them,  Acts  i.  Immediately 
before  our  Lord  ascended^  their  minds  beine 
still  full  of  the  expectation  of  a  tempore 
kincdom,  they  say  unto  )dm,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  uiis  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israeli" 
It  was  not  till  some  time  after  they  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  under- 
stood that  the  Goapel  had  taken  away  ths 
obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  ths 
Mosaic  law;  and  the  action  of  St  Peter  in 
baptizing  Cornelius,  a  devout  Heathen,  eavo 
ofllence  to  some  of  the  Apostles  and  brethren 
in  Judea  when  they  first  heard  it.  Acts  xi. 
Yet,  in  their  epistles,  we  find  just  notions  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  aa 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  to  receive  remission  of  sins,  and 
sanctification  through  his  blood,  and  Just  no- 
tions also  of  the  extent  of  this  religion  aa  a 
di^iensation  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which 
are  to  be  commumcated  to  all,  in  every  land, 
who  receive  it  in  firith  and  love.  These  no- 
tions appear  to  us  to  be  the  explication  both 
of  the  ancient  predictions,  and  of  many  parti^ 
cular  entessions  that  occur  in  the  disoounea 
of  our  Lord.  But  it  is  manifest  that  they  had 
not  been  acquired  by  the  Apostles  during  the 
tiwiifthing  of  Jesus.    They  are  ao  adverse  ta 
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fttjfoAiG/eB  had  learned  and  had  hoped,  that 
they  coold  not  be  the  finiit  of  their  own  refleo- 
tiona;  and  therefore  they  imply  the  teaching 
of  that  Spirit  who  eraaoally  impressed  them 
upon  the  mind,  guiding  the  Apoadtles  gently, 
as  they  were  able  to  foUow  him^  into  all  the 
truth  connected  with  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. As  inspiration  was  necessary  to  giye 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles  possession  of  the 
system  that  is  unfolded  in  their  epistles,  so 
many  parts  of  that  system  are  remom  to  such 
a  distance  from  human  discoveries,  and  are 
liable  to  such  misapprehension,  that  unless  we 
•appK>se  a  continued  superintendence  of  the 
fipirit  by  whom  it  was  taught,  succeeding  ages 
would  not  have  sufficient  security  that  those 
who  were  employed  to  deliver  it  had  not  been 
euilt^  of  gross  mistakes  in  some  most  important 
doctrines. 

Inspiration  will  agptmr  still  farther  neces- 
sary, when  we  recoBect  that  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  contain  several  predictions  of 
thines  to  come.  St  Paul  foretels,  in  his 
«>is3es,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  many  other  circumstances  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church;  and  the  Revelation  is  a  book  of 
prophecy,  of  which  part  has  been  idready  fiil- 
fiUeii,  while  the  rest  will  no  doubt  be  explain- 
ed by  the  events  which  are  to  arise  in  the 
ooorse  of  Providence.  But  prophecy  is  a  kind 
of  writing  which  implies  the  highest  degree  of 
inspiration.  When  predictions,  like  those  in 
Scnpture,  are  particular  and  complicated,  and 
the  events  are  so  remote  and  so  contingent  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sa^city.  it  is 
piain  that  the  writers  of  the  predictions  ao  not 
wptak  according  to  the  measure  of  information 
which  they  had  acquired  by  natural  means,  but 
are  merely  the  instruments  through  which  the 
Almiehty  communicates,  in  such  measure  and 
such  language  as  he  thinks  fit,  that  knowledge 
of  fiitunty  which  is  denied  to  man.  Anid 
although  the  full  meaning  of  their  own  predic- 
tions was  not  understood  by  themselves,  they 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  true  prophets  when 
the  fulfilment  comes  to  reflect  light  upon  that 
aoeu&g«)  which,  for  wise  purposes,  was  made 
dark  at  the  time  of  its  being  put  into  their 
mouth. 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tles suggests  the  necessity  of  tteir  having  been 
inspirML  They  could  not  be  aoomrate  histori- 
ans of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  divine  inspirar 
tion,  nor  safe  expounders  of  his  doctrine,  nor 
prophets  of  distant  events. 

2.  Inspiration  was  promised  by  our  Lord  to 
his  Apostles.  It  is  not  unfair  reasoning  to 
adduce  promises  contained '  in  the  Seriptwcs 
themselves,  as  |)roofk  of  their  divine  inspirar- 
tion.  It  were,  indeed,  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
to  bring  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  in 
proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  But  that 
being  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  and 
the  TOoka  of  the  New  Testament  having  been 
pfoved  to  be  the  authentic  genuine  reomU  of 
the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  we  are 
wamaled  to  argue,  firom  the  declarations  con- 
luned  in  thnii  what  is  the  measure  of  in^ 


ration  which  Jesos  was   f^eaied   to  bestow 
upcm  his  servants.     He  miffht  have  been  a 
divine  teacher,  and  thcT  mi«it  have  been  kis 
Apostles,  although  he  had  oestowed  none  at 
all.    But  his  character  gives  us  security  that 
they  possessed  all  that  he  promised.    We  read 
in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  ordained  twelve  that 
they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach,  Mazk  iii,  14.    And 
as  this  ^as  the  purpose  for  which  they  wen 
first  called,  so  it  was  the  charge  left  them  at 
his  i«parture.    "  Go,"  said  he,  "  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature :  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,''  Mark  xvi.  16;  MaU.  xxviii,  IS. 
His  constant  familiar  intercourse  with  them 
was  intended  to  qualify  them  for  the  execution 
of  this  charg^e :  and  the  promises  made  to  than 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  ofike  in  which 
they  were  to  be  en^loyed.    When  he  sent 
them,  during  his  life,  to  preach  in  the  cities 
of  Israel,  he  said,  "  But  when  they  ddiver 
you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  shall  speak.    For  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
q>eaketh  in  you,"  Matt,  x,  19,  20.    And  when 
he  spake  to  them  in  his  prophecy  of  the  de- 
struction  of   Jerusalem,    of   the    persecution 
which  they  were  to  endure  aflcr  his  death,  he 
repeats  the  same  promise:  "For  I  will  give 
you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  ad- 
versaries  shall    not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor 
resist,"  Luke  xxi,  15.    It  is  admitted  that  the 
words  in  both  these  passa^  refer  prq)criy  to 
that  assistance  which  the  inexperience  of  the 
Apostles  was  to  derive  firom  the  suggestions 
of^  the  Spirit,  when  they  should  be  calkd  to 
defend  tneir  conduct  and  their  cause  he&tn 
the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates.    But  the  fiid- 
filment  of  this  promise  was  a  pledge,  both  to 
the  Apostles  and  to  the  world,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  inspiration  necessary  for  the  more  im- 
portant pxirpose  implied  in  their  commission 
would  not   DC    withheld ;    and,   accordingly, 
when  that  purpose  came  to  be  unfolded  to  toe 
Apostles,  the  promise  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  was  expressed  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
plies it  to  the  extent  of  their  commission,    in 
the   long   affectionate  discourse   recorded  by 
St.  John,  when  onr  Lord  took  a  solemn  fiue- 
well  of  the  disciples,  after  eating  the  last  past- 
over  with  them,  he  said.  '*  And  I  will  pray 
the  Father,    and  he  shall  ^ve   you   another 
Comfixter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever;  even  the  Spirit  of^ truth,  whom  the  world 
cannot   receive,    because   it    seeth    hira   not, 
neither  knoweth  him.    Bui  ye  know  him;  for 
he  dweUeth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you. 
The  Comforter,   which   is   the  Holy  Gnost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  be 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  brin^  all  thin^ 
to  yoor  remembrance,  whatsoever  f  have  ssid 
unto  you.    I  have  yet  many  thines  to  say 
unto  you,    but  you  cannot  bear  them  now. 
Howbfeit,  when  lie,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come; 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  he  shsH 
not  speak  of  himself^  but  whatsoever  he  shsB 
hear  that  atell  he  speak;  and  he  wfll  show 
you  thiagqyMi.  come,^'  John  xiv,  16,  17,  96, 


r?i,  13, 13.    Here  are  all  iIm  degnei  of  tnapi- 
ration  which  we  have  seen  to  be  neoeaaaiy 
for  the  Apoatlea:  the  Spirit  was  to  brinf  to 
their  remcmbraBce  what  they  had  heard;  to 
guide  them  into  the  troth,  which  thcj  were 
not  thai   able  to   bear;    and  to  show  them 
things  to  come ;  and  all  this  they  were  to  da- 
nre,  not  from  occasional  illapaesi  but  from 
the  perpetoal  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit.    That 
thij  inspiration  was  Tonchsafed  to  them,  not 
tot  their  own  sakes,  but  in  order  to  ooalily 
than   for   the  suocesaftJ   diicharge  of  theur 
office  as  the  messengers  of  Christ,  and  the  u»- 
Mracters  of  mankind,  appears   tram   osTeral 
expirssions  of  that  prayer  which  immediately 
feUows  the  discourse  containing  the  promise 
of  inspiration;  pazticulariy  from  theae  words: 
"  Neitner  pray  i  for  theae  alone,  but  for  them 
qIm  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word;    that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee;  that  they 
may  be  one  in  us;   that  the  world  may  bdioTe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,"  John  zvii,  90,  91.    In 
confbnnity  to  this  prayer,  so  becoming  him 
who  was  not  merely  the  friend  of  the  Apostles, 
hat  the   lig;ht  of  the  world,  is   that  chor^ 
which  he  gives  them  immediately  before  his 
ascension:   "Qo  ye.  therefore,  and  teach  all 
Daiions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and   of  the   Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  obeenre  all  things 
whataoewer  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  u. 
I  am  with  you  alway,  eren  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,"  Matt.  zxTiii,  19,  90;  I  am  wUh 
70Q  alway,  not  by  my  bodUy  presence;   for 
nnmcdiateiy  after  he  was  taken  out  of  their 
tifht;  but  I  am  with  you  by  the  Holy  Ohoot, 
whom  I  am  to  send  upon  you  not  many  days 
hence,  and  who  is  to  abide  with  you  for  erer. 

The  promise  of  Jesus,  then,  implies,  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  construction  or  the  words, 
that  the  Apostles,  in  executing  their  commis- 
sion, were  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  their  natural 
powers,  but  were  to  be  assisted  by  that  ilhi- 
mination  and  direction  of  the  Spirit  which  the 
nature  of  the  commission  required;  and  we 
nay  learn  the  sense  which  our  Lord  had  of 
the  importance  and  effect  of  this  promise  from 
ope  circumstance,  that  he  ncTer  makes  any 
distinction  between  his  own  words  and  those 
ci  his  Apostles,  but  places  the  doctrines  uad 
eoramandments  which  they  were  to  delirer 
npon  a  looting  with  those  which  he  had 
spoken:  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me: 
aiod  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  ami 
he  that  despisetn  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent 
BK,"  lAike  z,  16.  These  words  plainly  imply 
that  Chriatians  hare  no  warrant  to  pay  less 
TrgaM  to  any  thing  contained  in  the  epistles 
than  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels; and  teach  us  that  every  doctrine  and 
pRoept  cleariy  delivered  by  the  Apostles, 
oomea  to  the  Christian  world  with  the  same 
Monp  of  the  divine  authority  as  the  words 
of  Jesus,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  him  that 
Km  him. 

The  Author  of  our  reli^on  having  thus 
Bade  the  £aith  of  the  Christian  world  to  hang 
ipon  the  laaBhing  of  the  Apostles,  gave  the 


most  signal  manifosiaikm  of  the  lulfiment  oi 
that  promtas  which  waa  to  qualify  them  for 
their  office,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which 
they  ware  endowed  on  the  day  of  penteooot, 
ana  by  the  abundance  of  thciee  gins  which 
the  imposition  of  their  handa  waa  to  diflbao 
through  the  chutJi.  One  of  the  twelve,  in- 
deed, whose  labours  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
were  the  most  abundant  and  the  moat  exten- 
sive, was  not  present  at  this  manifestation ; 
for  St.  Paul  was  not  called  to  be  an  Apc«tle 
till  after  the  day  of  penteeost.  But  it  is  very 
remaikable  that  the  manner  of  his  bein^  called 
waa  eaqMRssly  calculated  to  supply  this  defr- 
ciency.  As  he  loumeyed  to  I>amascus,  about 
noon,  to  bring  tne  Chliistians  who  were  theta 
bound  to  Jerusalem,  there  ahone  from  heavea 


a  great  light  round  about  him.  And  he  heard 
a  voice  saying,  '*  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  pei^ 
secutest.  Aim  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for 
this  pnrpooe,  to  make  tnee  a  minister  and  a 
witness  Doth  of  these  things  which  thou  haat 
aeen,  and  of  those  things  m  the  which  I  will 
ampear  unto  thee ;  and  now  I  aend  thee  to  the 
Gtentiles  to  open  their  eyes,"  Acts  zzvi,  19->18. 
In  reference  to  this  manner  of  his  being  called, 
St.  Paul  generally  inscribes  his  episUes  with 
these  words :  "  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  the  wiU"  or  *'by  the  commandment  of 
Ctod ;"  and  he  explains  very  ftilly  what  ha 
meant  by  the  use  of  this  expresaionj  in  the  b^ 

E'nning  of  hia  epistle  to  tM  Galatians,  whera 
I  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion:  "  Paid, 
an  Apoatle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.    I  neither  received 
the  GkMipel  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.    When 
it  pleaaed  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
amon^  the  Heathen:  immediately  I  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  Apostles  Mors 
me;  but  I  went  into  Arabia,"  Gal.  1, 1, 19,  ISi-lZ 
All  that  we  aaid  of  the  necessity  of  inspiration, 
and  of  the  import  of  the  promise  which  Jesua 
made   to   the  other    Apoatlea,  rooeives  very 
great  confirmation  from  this  history  of  sL 
Paul,  who,  being  called  to  bo  an  Apoatle  after 
the  aacension  of  Jesus,  received  the  Gospel  by 
immediate  revelation   from  heaven,  ana  waa 
thus  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  rnt,  both  as 
to  his  designation,  which  did  not  proceed  from 
the  choice  of  man,  and  as  to  his  qualifications, 
which  were  imparted,  not  by  human  instru^ 
tioUj  but  by  the  teacning  of  the  Author  of 
Christianity.    The  Lord  Jesus  who  appeared 
to  him  might  furnish  St.  Paul  with  the  same 
advantages  whidi  the  other  Apostles  had  de- 
rived fipom  his  presence  on  earth,  and  might 
^ve  him  the  same  assurance  of  the  inhabita- 
tion of  die  Spirit  that  the  promises,  which  we 
have  been  considering,  had  imparted  to  those. 

3.  Inspiration  was  claimed  oy  the  Apostles: 
and  their  claim  may  be  considered  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  promise  of  their  Master. 
We  shall  not  find  the  claim  to  inspiration  for* 
mally  advanoed  in  the  GoapelB.    Tniaomianos 
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Bit  Mmetimei  been  stated  by  thoie  wapeHLcul 
critics,  whose  prejiidioes  serve  to  account  for 
tbeir  haste,  as  an  objection  against  the  exist- 
ence of  inspiration.  But  if  you  attend  to  the 
reason  of  tne  omission,  you  will  perceive  that 
it  is  only  an  instance  of  that  delicate  propriety 
which  pervades  all  the  New  Testament  TIm 
Gospels  are  the  record  of  the  great  fects  which 
vouch  the  truth  of  Christianity.  These  facts 
are  to  be  received  upon  the  testimony  of  men 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them.  The 
foundation  of  Christian  faith  being  laid  in  an 
assent  to  these  facts^  it  would  have  been  pre- 
posterous to  have  mtroduced  in  sufiport  of 
them  that  influence  of  the  Spirit  which  pre- 
served the  minds  of  the  Apostles  from  error. 
For  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the  inniration 
of  the  Apostles,  unless  the  truth  of  tne  focts 
be  previously  admitted.  The  Apostles,  there- 
fore, bring  rorward  the  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity in  its  natural  order,  when  they  speak  in 
the  Gospels  as  the  companions  and  eve-wit- 
nesses of  Josus,  claiming  that  credit  which  is 
due  to  honest  men  who  had  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  they  declared.  This 
is  the  language  of  St.  John:  "Many  other 
signs  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disci- 
i^es.  But  these  are  written  that  ye  may  be- 
lieve; and  this  is  the  disciple  which  tesufieth 
these  things,"  John  xx,  30,  31;  xxi,  34.  The 
Evangelist  Luke  appears  to  speak  differently 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  Luke  i,  1-4 : 
and  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertainea 
respecting  the  mformation  conveyed  by  that 
introduction. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  first,  with 
regard  to  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel.  It  appears  to  some  to  be  expressly 
intimated  that  ne  wrote  after  St  Matthew  and 
St.  Markj  because  he  speaks  of  other  Gospels 
then  in  circulation ;  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  St  John  wrote  his  after  the  other 
three*  But  the  manner  in  which  St  Luke 
speHb  of  these  other  Gospels  does  not  seem  to 
apply  to  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 
He  calls  them  many,  which  implies  that  they 
were  more  than  two,  and  which  would  con- 
found these  two  canonical  Gk>spels  with  im- 
perfect accounts  of  our  Lord's  lift,  which  we 
know  from  ancient  writers  were  early  circu- 
lated, but  were  rejected  after  the  four  €k>spels 
were  published.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
St  Luke  would  have  alluded  to  the  two  Gtos- 
pels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  without 
oistinguishing  them  from  other  very  inferior 
productions ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
when  he  used  this  mode  of  expres^on,  no  ac- 
eounts  of  our  Lord's  life  were  then  in  exist- 
ence but  those  inferior  productions.  There 
appears,  also,  to  veiy  sound  critics,  to  be  in- 
ternal evidence  that  St.  Luke  wrote  first  Ho 
is  much  more  particular  than  the  other  evan- 
gelists in  his  report  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and 
of  the  meetings  with  his  Apostles  after  his 
resuirection.  They  might  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  introduce  t£e  same  particulars 
into  their  Gospels  after  St  Luke.  But  if 
they  wrote  before  him,  the  want  of  these 
poitieulars  gives  to  their  Gospels  an  appear- 


anoe  of  imperftction  which  we  eannot  eady 
ex|^ain. 

The  other  point  suggested  by  this  introdoo- 
tion,  upon  wnich  there  has  been  a  difference 
of  opinion,  is,  whether  St  Luke,  who  wss  not 
an  Apostle,  wrote  his  Gospel  from  penonsl 
knowledge,  attained  by  his  bein^  a  companioa 
of  Jesus,  or  from  the  information  of  othen. 
Our  translation  certainly  favours  the  last  opin- 
ion :  and  it  is  the  more  general  opinion,  d»> 
fencied  by  very  able  critics.  Dr.  Randolph,  ia 
the  first  volum^  of  his  worics,  which  contains 
a  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  supports  the  fint 
opinion,  and  suggests  a  punctuation  of  the 
verses,  and  an  interpretation  of  one  word,  ac- 
cording to  which  that  opinion  may  be  defended. 
Read  3ie  second  and  third  verses  in  connec- 
tion :  KadiSir  m^Unoap  4^iv  ol  Jv'  dpx^  oirtfirrai  mi 
iffifpfroi  ycvtf/iCMi  ri»9  Xoyoi  "E^o^  gdtfuiy  «aipa*> 
Xtfutfifctfri  itmBsp  wSvtp  dffp<j9«k  ara#c^9f  ««<  yp*^i 
Kpinm  Gcd^iXc,  "  Even  as  they  who  were  ey^- 
witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  from  the 
beginning  ddivered  them  to  us,  it  seemed  good 
to  me  also,  havinff  accuraiel]^  traced,"  Ac 
By  4fi(y  is  understood  the  Christian  world,  who 
had  received  information,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten, fVom  those  that  had  been  avr6wrmt  ««<  wfl' 
rai,  "eye-witnesses  and  ministers."  Kitfui 
means  St  Luke,  who  proposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  airitent  in  writine  what  he 
knew;  and  he  describes  his  own  knowledge 
by  the  word  irafMuceAo«0i|«tfrf,  which  is  more  pre> 
cise  than  the  cicnmlocution,  by  which  it  ii 
translated,  "  having  had  understanding  of  ail 
things."  Perfect  understanding  may  be  deriTcd 
from  various  sources;  but  mpanXoviPfw  properif 
means,."  I  go  along  with  as  a  companion,  and 
derive  knowledge  from  my  own  observation." 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word  is  used  ia 
this  very  sense  by  the  Jewish  historian,  Joee- 
phus,  who  publisbed  his  history  not  many  yean 
after  St  Luke  wrote,  and  who,  in  his  intxo- 
duction,  represents  himself  as  worthy  of  credit, 
because  he  had  not  merely  inquired  of  those 

who  knew,   but    mifqmXov^irfrc   r»if   yty^nnw^ 

which  he  explains  by  this  expression :  flvXAwr 
ficy  airwpYii  vpo^lwy,  and  to  state  in  the  thinl 
verse  that  he,  irktiortiw  i*  atrrfnw  rwtff »wf ,  •» 
odor  in  fnany  things^  and  an  eye-nviintss  9^ 
fMsi,  If  this  interpretation  \b  not  approTcd 
of,  then^  according  to  the  sense  of  those  vcracs 
which  IS  most  commonly  adopted,  St  Luke 
will  be  understood  to  give  in  the  second  verse 
an  account  of  that  ground  upon  which  the 
knowledse  of  the  Christian  worid  with  regard 
to  these  Uiines  rested,  the  reports  of  the  "  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers,"  having  collested  and 
collated  these  reports,  aud  employed  the  motf 
carefbl  and  minute  investieation^  he  had  re*  ^ 
solved  to  write  an  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Here  he  does  not  claim  inspiration:  he  does 
not  even  say  that  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Bat 
he  says  that,  having,  like  others,  heard  the 
report  of  eye-witnesses,  he  had  accurately 
examined  the  truth  of  what  they  said,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Christian  world  the  firuit  of  his 
researches. 

The  foundation  is  still  the  same  as  in  St 
John's  Gospel,  the  report  of  those  in  when 
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JesoB  did  and  sud  wliat  ia  recorded. 

['o  this  report  ia  added,  (1.)  The  inreatigation 
of  St  Luke,  a  oontemporar^  of  the  Apoatlea, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  m  a  great  part  of 
his  journeyingB,  and  honoured  by  him  with 
this  title,  **  Liuce,  the  beloved  physician/'  Col. 
IT,  14.  (2.)  The  approbation  of  St  Paal,  who 
is  said,  oy  the  eemeat  Christian  writers,  to 
hsTe  reyised  this  Gospel  written  by  his  com- 
panion, so  that  it  came  abroad  with  apostoli- 
cal anthority.  (3.)  The  uniTcrsal  consent  of 
the  Christian  church,  which,  although  jealous 
of  the  books  that  were  then  publtshra,  and  re- 
jecting many  that  claimed  the  sanction  of  the 
Apostles,  has  uniformly,  from  the  earliest  times, 
pot  the  Qospel  of  St.  Luke  upon  a  fooling  with 
those  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Marie :  a  clear 
demonstration  that  they  who  had  access  to  the 
best  information  knew  that  it  had  been  rerised 
by  an  Apostle. 

As,  then,  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  appear 
under  the  character  of  eye-witnesses,  attesting 
what  they  had  seen,  there  would  have  been  an 
impropriety  in  their  resting  the  evidence  of  the 
essential  facts  of  Christianity  upon  insoiration. 
Bat  after  the  respect' which  their  character 
and  their  conduct  procured  to  their  testimony, 
and  the  visible  confirmation  which  it  received 
from  heaven,  had  established  the  faith  of  a 
pait  of  the  world,  a  belief  of  their  inspiration 
became  necessary.  They  might  have  been 
credible  witnesses  of  facts,  altlK>ugh  they  had 
not  been  distinguished  from  other  men.  But 
they  were  not  qualified  to  execute  the  office  of 
Apostles  without  being  inspired.  And  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  required  the  execution  of  that  office, 
the  claim  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  promise  of  their  Master,  ana  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  apostolical  character,  appears  in 
their  writing  Thev  instantly  exercised  the 
anthority  derived  to  tnem  from  Jesus,  by  plant- 
ing ministers  in  the  cities  where  they  had 
preached  the  Qospel,  by  setting^  eveij  thing 
pertaininf  to  these  Christian  societies  in  order, 
0^  controlling  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous 
^fts  which  they  had  imparted,  and  by  cor- 
leciing  tJie  abuses  which  happened  even  in 
their  time.  But  they  demanded  from  all  who 
had  received  the  faith  of  Christ  submission  to 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  his  Apos- 
tles, as  the  inspired  messengers  of  Heaven. 
"  Bat  God  hath  revealed  it,"  not  /Aem,  as  our 
translators  have  supplied  the  accusative,  "re- 
vealed the  wisdom  ot  Gk)d,  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  mr  the  Spi- 
rit searcheth  all  things,  yea^  the  deep  thin^ 
of  God.  Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  €tod ; 
that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  OS  ofGkKl ;  which  things,  also,  we  speak, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacneth, 
bot  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  1  Cor.  ii, 
10, 12, 13.  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be 
a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge 
that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
eommandmenta  of  the  Lord,"  1  Cor.  xiv,  37 ; 
that  is,  Let  no  eminence  of  spirituid  gifta  be 

Ht  Qp  ia  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 


Apoadea,  or  as  implying  any  diapensatbn  trom 
submitting  to  it  "For  this  cause,  also,  thank 
we  God  without  oeaaiitf ,  because  when  ye  re- 
ceived the  word  of  Goa  which  ye  heard  of  us, 
ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as 
It  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,"  1  Thess.  ii,  13. 
St  Peter,  speaking  of  the  epiatles  of  St  raul, 
aays,  "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  also, 
according  to  the  *wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath 
written  unto  you,"  9  Peter  iii,  15.  And  St. 
John  makes  the  same  claim  of  inspiration  for 
the  other  Apostles,  as  well  as  for  himself:  **  We 
are  of  GodT:  he  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us: 
be  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us," 
1  John  iv,  6. 

The  claim  to  inspiration  is  clearly  made  by 
the  Apostles  in  those  passages  where  they  place 
their  own  writings  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  tcpa  y^^ra,  **  Holy  Scriptures/* 
a  common  expression  among  the  Jews,  in 
which  Timothy  had  been  instructed  from  his 
childhood,  says.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,"  9  Tim.  iii,  16.  St.  Peter, 
speaking  of  the  ancient  prophets,  says,  "  The 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them,"  1  Peter  i,  11 ; 
and  "  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  3  Peter 
i,  31.  And  the  quotations  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  often  introduced  with  an  expression 
in  which  their  inspiration  is  directly  asserted : 
"  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias ;"  "By 
the  moutnof  thy  servant  David  thou  hast  said,^ 
dec,  AcU  i,  16  i  iv,  35 ;  zxviii,  35.  But  with 
this  uniform  testimony  to  that  inspiration  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  was  universally 
believed  among  that  people,  we  are  to  conjoin 
this  circumstance,  that  St.  Faul  and  St.  Feter 
in  different  places  rank  their  own  writings  with 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  St.  Paul 
commands  that  his  epistles  should  be  read  in 
the  churdies,  where  none  but  those  books 
which  the  Jews  believed  to  be  inspired  were 
ever  rend.  Col.  iv,  16.  He  says  that  Christians 
"  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 

and  prophets,"  M  r^  dtptXtto  rw  dvotrri^btv  KaX  irpo* 

^qrcSv,  Eph.  ii,  90 :  a  conjunction  which  would 
have  been  hijghly  improper,  if  the  former  had 
not  been  msoired  as  well  as  the  latter ;  and  St. 
Peter  charges  the  Christians  to  "  be  mindful 
of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the 
holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us 
the  Apostles^"  3  Peter  iii,  3.  The  nature  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  led  the  Apostle  John  to 
assert  most  directly  his  personal  inspiration  ; 
for  he  says  that "  Jesus  sent  and  signified  by 
'hi9  angel  to  his  servant  John  the  things  that 
were  to  come  to  pass;"  and  that  the  dirine 
Person,  like  the  Son  of  man,  who  appeared  to 
him  when  he  was  in  the  Spirit,  commanded 
him  to  write  in  a  book  what  ne  saw.  And  in 
of  the  visions  there  recorded,  when  the 


one 


dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was  presented  to 
St.  John  under  the  figure  of  a  great  city,  the 
New  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven, 
there  is  one  part  of  the  image  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful expression  of  that  authority  in  settling  th^ 
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form  of  the  Christian  church,  and  teaching  ar- 
ticles of  ^th,  which  the  Apostles  derived  from 
their  inspiration :  "  The  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  i,  1, 
10-19 ;  xxi,  14. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  passages 
to  the  same  purpose  which  occur  in  reading 
the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  manifest,  even 
from  them,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Apostles  speak  of  their  own  writings  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  every  candid  reader,  unless 
they  really  wrote  under  the  direaion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  So  ^ss  and  daring  an  impos- 
ture is  absolutely  inconsistent  not  only  with 
their  whole  character,  but  also  with  those  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  which  there  is  unques- 
tionable evidence  that  they  were  possessed; 
and  which,  beinp^  the  natural  vouchers  of  the 
assertion  made  by  them  concerning  their  own 
writings,  cannot  be  supposed,  upon  the  princi- 
ples ofsound  theism,  to  nave  been  imparted  for 
ft  lone  course  of  years  to  persons  who  con- 
unued  during  all  that  time  asserting  such  a 
falsehood,  and  appealing  to  those  gilts  for  the 
truth  of  what  they  said. 

4.  The  claim  of  the  Apostles  derives  much 
confirmation  from  the  reception  which  it  met 
with  among  the  Christians  of  their  days.  It 
appears  from  an  expression  of  St.  Peter,  that 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle, 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  classed  with  "  the 
other  Scriptures,"  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; that  is,  were  accounted  inspired  writ- 
ings, 2  Peter  iii,  16.  It  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church,  with  what  care  the  firat  Christians  dis- 
criminated between  the  apostolical  writings 
and  the  compositions  of  other  authors  however 
much  distinguished  by  their  piety,  and  with 
what  reverence  they  receivod  those  books 
which  were  known  by  their  inscription,  by  the 
place  from  which  they  proceeded,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  circulated,  to  be  the 
work  of  an  Apostle.  In  Lardner's  "  Credibility 
of  the  Gtospel  History,"  will  be  found  the  most 
particular  mformation  upon  this  subject ;  and 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  Edstorv  of 
the  supposititious  writings  which  appeared  in 
early  tunes,  conspires  in  attesting  the  venera- 
tion in  which  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  was 
held  by  the  Christian  church.  We  learn  from 
Justin  Mart3nr,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  "  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  compositions  of  the  prqphets,"  were 
read  together  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  We 
know,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the  church 
has  submitted  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
as  the  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  practice ; 
and  wc  find  the  ground  of  this  peculiar  respect 
expressed  by  the  first  Christian  writers  as  well 
OS  by  their  successors,  who  speak  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles  as  "  divine  writings  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

To  this  general  argument  we  may  add  that 
right  views  on  the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  are  also  necessary,  because 
eren  some  Christian  writers  have  spoken  ob- 
•enxely  an(i  unsatisfactorily  on  the  subject, 


dividing  inspiration  into  different  kinds,  aoi 
assigning  each  to  different  portions  of  the  holf 
volume.    By  inspiration  we  are  to  understand, 
that  the  sacred  writers  composed  their  worio 
under  so  plenary  and  immediate  an  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  God  mav  be  said  to  speak 
by  those  writers  to  man,  and  not  merely  that 
they  spoke  to  men  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by 
his  authority ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  diin^ 
ence  between  the  two  propositions.    Each  »ip> 
poses  an  authentic  revelation  from  God;  bat 
the  former  view  secures  the  Scriptures  from  all 
error  both  as  to  the  subjects  snoken,  and  tbe 
manner  of  expressing  them.    This,  too,  is  the 
doctrine  taugnt  in  the  Scriptures  themselTO, 
which  declare  not  only  that  the  prophets  and 
Apostles  spake  in  the  name  of  6oa,  but  that 
Grod  spake  oy  them  as  his  instruments.    "  Tbe 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spakiP 
"  Well  ivake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  tbe 
prophet."     "  The  prophecy  came  not  of  old 
time,  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of 
Gk>d  snake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. '    For   this  reason,  not  only  that  the 
malUr  contained  in  the  book  of  "the  Law. 
the  Prophets,   and   the    Psalms,"   (the  usual 
phrase  by  which  the  Jews  designated  the  whole 
Old  Testament,)  was  true^  but  that  the  books 
were  tcritUn  under  divine  inspiration,  they  are 
called  collectively  by  our   Lord  and  by  bii 
Apostles,  "  Tie  ScrtfflureSj**  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  other  writings : — a  term  which  the 
AposUe   Peter,  as   statd  above,  applies  also 
to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  therefore 
verifies  them  as  standing  on  the  same  level  wUb 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  their  in- 
spiration :   "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
also,  according  to  the  wisdom  g[iven  unto  him, 
hath  written  unto  you:  also  m  all  his  epi»> 
ties,  speaking  of  these  things,  in  which  are 
some  tnings  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they 
that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they 
do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own 
destruction."    The  Apostles  also^  as  we  have 
seen,  expressly  claim  an  inspiration,  not  only 
as  to  the  subjects  on  which  toey  wrote,  but  as 
to  the  words  in  which  they  expressed  them- 
selves.    Farther,  our  Lord  promised  to  them 
the  Holy  Spirit "  to  guide  them  into  all  truth;" 
and  that  he  was  not  to  fulfil  his  office  by  sug^ 
sestins  thoughts  only,  but  words,  is  clear  from 
Christ  s  discourse  with  them  on  the  Subject  of 
the  persecutions  they  were  to  endure  for  "  his 
name's  sake:"  *'  And  when  they  bring  you  into 
the  synagogues,  and   unto   magistrates   and 
powers,  tdce  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thing 
ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say ;  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour 
what  ye  ought  to  say ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak ;  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you."    This  inspiration  of  words 
is  also  asserted  by  St.  Paul  as  to  himself  and 
his  brethren,  when  he  says  to  the  Corinthians^ 
"  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth;  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."    Thus  we  find  that  the 
claim  which  the  sacred  writars  make  on  thii 
subject  is,  that  they  were  in  truth  what  they 
have  been  aptly  called,  "  the  penman  of  tM 
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BcLj  Ghogt;"  aad  Uwt  the  woid*  in  which 
they  clothed  "t)ie  wisdom  SJ^en  unto  them" 
were  woidi "  tau|[;ht"  by  the  Holy  SpiriL 

But  it  may  be  naked,  How  are  we  to  account 
for  that  difference  of  style  which  is  obaerrable 
in  each  1  that  manner,  too,  ao  natural  to  each, 
and  so  distinct  in  all  1  with  those  reasonings, 
lecdlections  of  memoryi  and  other  indications 
of  the  working  of  the  mind  of  each  writer  in 
Am  own  character  and.  temperament  1    Some 
penons,  indeed,  obserring  thu,  have  concluded 
their  style  and  manner  to  be  entirely  human, 
while  their  thoughts  were  either  wholly  di- 
rine,  or  lo  supcrmtended  by  the  Holy  Uhost 
u  to  haye  been  adopted  by  mm,  and  therefore, 
akhoo^h  sometimes  natural,  to  be  of  equal 
ftoihoruy  as  if  they  had  been  ezdusiTely  of 
diTine  suggestion.     This,   indeed,  would  be 
•uiieient  to  oblige  our  implicit   credence  to 
ifaeir  writines,  as  being  from  God ;  but  it  falls 
fadow  the  force  of  the  passages  above  cited, 
and  which  attribute  to  a  divine  a^|ency  their 
woida  also.    The  matter  may  be  nghtly  con- 
oeaved  by  considering,  that  an  inspiration  of 
words  took  place  eiUier  by  suggesting  those 
most  fit  to  ej^ress  the  thoughts,  or  by  over- 
niling  the  selection  of  such  words  from  the 
common  as  if  they  had  been  ejtclusively  of 
diTine   suggestion.    This,  inde«l,   would  be 
mffififnt  to  oblige  our  implicit   credence  to 
their  writines,  as  being  from  God ;  but  it  falls 
bebw  the  force  of  the  paasages  above  cited, 
and  which  attribute  to  a  divine  agency  the 
■lore  aoc{uired  hfj  and  laid  up  in,  the  mmd  of 
aeh  writer,  which  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  fact,  that  a  peculiarity  and  appropriateness 
of  manner  might  still  be  lefl  to  them  sepa- 
ntely.     To  suppose  that   an  inspiration  of 
tenos,  as  well  as  thoughts,   could  not   take 
place  without  producing  one  uniform  style  and 
Bumner,  is  to  suppose  that  the  minds  of  the 
wriiere  would  thus  become  entirely  passive 
Quler  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whereas 
ii  a  easily  conceivable  that  the  verbiage,  style, 
sod  manner  of  each,  was  not  so  much  displaced, 
•8  elevated,  enriched^  and  controlled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  that  there  was  a  previous 
fentts,  in  aU  these  respects,  in  all  the  sacred 
paupen,  for  which  they  were  chosen  to  be 
the  iostruments  under  the  aid  and  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  writing  such  portions  of 
the  general  revdation  as  the  wisdom  of  God 
tMifned    to   each   of  them.     On   the  other 
bud,   while   it   is   so  conceivable   that   the 
vords  and  manner  of  each  might  be  appro- 
priiled  to  his  own  desien  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  ny  no  means  follows 
that  both  were  not  greatly  altered,  aa  well  as 
controlled,  although  they  still  retained  a  gene- 
nl  similarity  to  the  uninfluenced  style  and 
namier  of  each,  and  still  presented  a  charac^ 
tttiitic  variety.    As  none  of  their  writings  on 
oidioary  occasions,  and  when  uninspired,  have 
COOK  down  to  us,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  de- 
pee  of  this  difference ;  and  therefore  no  one 
^  with  any  just  reason  affirm  that  their  writ- 
jnp  are  "  the  word  gf  God  as  to  the  doarine, 
^  the  word  of  man  as  to  the  channel  of  con- 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  vast  difference 


may  be  remaiked  between  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  and  those  of  the  most  eminent  fa- 
thers of  the  times  neareat  to  them;  and  that 
not  only  as  to  precision  and  strength  of 
thought,  but  also  as  to  language.  Tms  cir- 
cumstance is  at  least  strongly  presumptive, 
that  although  the  style  of  inspired  men  was 
not  stripped  of  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  writers,  it  was  greatly  exalted  and 
influenced. 

But  the  same  force  of  inspiration,  so  to 
speak,  was  not  probably  exerted  upon  each  of 
tne  sacred  writers,  or  upon  the  same  writer 
throughout  his  writings,  whatever  might  be 
its  suDJecL  There  is  no  necessity  that  we 
should  so  state  the  case,  in  order  to  maintain 
what  is  essential  to  our  faith, — the  plenary 
inspiration  of  each  of  the  sacred  writers,  u 
miracles  there  was  no  needless  application  of 
divine  power.  Traditional  history  and  written 
chronicles,  facts  of  known  occurrence,  and 
opiniona  which  were  received  by  all,  are  oflen 
inserted  or  referred  to  by  the  sacred  writers. 
There  needed  no  miraculous  operation  upon  the 
memory  to  recall  what  the  memory  was  fur- 
nished with,  or  to  reveal  a  fact  which  the 
writers  previously  and  perfectly  knew:  but 
their  plenary  inspiration  consisted  in  this,  thai 
they  were  kiept  from  all  lapses  of  memory,  or 
insdequate  conceptions,  even  on  these  sub- 
jects I  and  on  all  others  the  degree  of  commu- 
nication and  influence,  both  as  to  doctrine, 
facts,  and  the  terms  in  which  they  were  to  be 
recorded  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  was 
proportioned  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but 
so  that  the  whole  was  authenticated  or  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  so  full  an  influence, 
that  it  became  truth  without  mixture  of  error, 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  he  himself  ruled  or 
suggested.  This,  then,  seems  the  true  notion 
of  plenary  inspiration,  that  for  the  revelation, 
insertion,  and  adequate  enunciation  of  truth, 
it  was  full  and  complete. 

The  principal  objectiona  to  this  view  of  the 
inspiration  of^  words  are  well  answered  by  Dr. 
Woods,  an  American  divine,  in  a  recent  pub- 
licatioDj  from  which,  as  the  subject  has  been 
lately  debated  in  this  country,  the  following 
extracts  will  be  acceptable,  although  there  is 
in  them  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  preceding 
observations : — 

"One  argument  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  supposition  that  divine  inspiration 
had  a  respect  to  language,  is,  that  the  language 
employed  bv  the  inspired  writers  exhibits  no 
marks  of  a  divine  interference,  but  is  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  tlie 
writers.  The  fact  here  alleged  is  admitted. 
But  how  does  it  support  the  opinion  of  those 
who  allege  it?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  QoA 
may  exercise  a  perfect  superintendency  over 
inspired  writers  as  to  the  language  they  shall 
usfl^  and  yet  that  each  one  of  them  shall 
write  in  his  own  style,  and  in  all  respects  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste  1  May  not  God  f^ve 
such  aid  to  his  servants,  that,  while  nsins 
their  own  style,  they  will  certainly  be  aecured 
against  all  mistakes,  and  exhibit  tne  truth  with 
perfect  propriety!    It  is  unquestionabie,  that 
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Isaiah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St  Joan  mMA  be 
under  the  entire  direction  of  the  Holy  Bpirit, 
eren  as  to  lanepage,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  each  one  of  them  might  write  in  his  own 
manner;  and  that  the  peculiar  manner  of  each 
miffht  be  adoptdtl  to  answer  an  important  end : 
and  that  the  variety  of  style,  thus  introduced 
into  the  sacred  volume,  might  be  suited  to  ex- 
cite a  livelier  interest  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  to  secure  to  them  a  far  greater  amount  of 
good,  than  could  ever  have  been  derived  from 
any  one  mode  of  writing.  The  great  variety 
existing  among  men  as  to  their  natural  talents, 
and  their  pecuuar  manner  of  thinking  and  writ- 
ing may,  m  this  way,  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  work  of  revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
cerns of  common  life.  Now,  is  it  not  clearly 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  GKxi  has  mode  use  of  this 
variety,  and  given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men,  dif- 
fering widely  from  each  other  in  regard  to 
natund  endowments,  and  knowledge,  and 
style,  and  employed  them,  with  all  their  various 

S'fts,  as  agents  in  writing  the  Holy  Scriptures  1 
nd  what  colour  of  reason  can  we  nave  to 
suppose,  that  the  lan^aee  which  they  used 
was  less  under  the  divine  direction  on  account 
of  this  variety,  than  if  it  had  been  perftwtly 
uniform  throughout  1 

"To  prove  that  divine  inspiration  had  no 
respect  to  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers, 
it  IS  farther  allegM,  that  even  the  same  doc- 
trine is  taught  and  the  same  event  described 
in  a  different  manner  by  different  writers.  This 
fact  I  also  admit.  But  how  does  it  prove  that 
inspiration  had  no  respect  to  language  1  Is 
not  the  variety  alleged  a  manifest  advantage, 
as  to  the  impression  which  is  likely  to  be  made 
upon  the  minds  of  men?  Is  not  testimony, 
which  is  substantially  the  same,  always  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  higher  credit,  when  it  is 
given  by  different  witnesses  in  different  Ian- 
gui^,  and  in  a  different  order  1  And  is  it  not 
per^ctly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  mak- 
ing a  revelation,  God  would  have  respect  to 
the  common  principles  of  human  nature  and 
human  society,  ana  would  exert  his  influence 
and  control  over  inspired  men  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  by  exhibiting  the  same  doctrines  and 
facts  in  dinerent  ways,  they  should  make  a 
more  salutary  impression,  and  should  more 
effectually  compass  the  great  ends  of  a  revela- 
tion 1  Ail  I  have  to  a^ance  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  these  two 
positions:  1.  The  variety  of  manner  apparent 
among  different  inspired  writers,  even  when 
treating  of  the  same  subjects,  is  far  better  suit- 
ed to  promote  the  object  of  divine  revelation, 
than  a  perfect  imiformity.  2.  It  is  agreeable 
to  our  worthiest  conceptions  of  God  and  his 
administration,  that  he  should  make  use  of  the 
best  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  should  impart 
the  gift  of  inspiration  to  men  of  different  tastes 
and  habits  as  to  language,  jmd  should  lead 
them,  while  writing  the  Scriptures,  to  exhibit 
all  the  variety  of  manner  naturally  arising  from 
the  diversified  choracter  of  their  minds. 

"But  there  is  another  argument,  perhaps 
the  most  plausiUe  of  all,  against  supposing  that 


inspiration  had  any  reelect  f  language;  wind 
is,  that  the  supposition  of  a  divine  infloenee  ii 
this  respect  is  wholly  unnecessary;  that  thi 
sacred  writers,  having  the  requisite  inform** 
tion  in  regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  thej 
were  to  write,  might,  so  fiu*  as  languB|e  u 
concerned,  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  jode- 
ment  and  fidelity.  But  this  view  of  the  suo- 
ject  is  not  satisfactory.  For  whatever  msv  be 
said  as  to  the  judgment  and  fidelity  of  thosi 
who  wrote  the  Scnptures,  there  is  one  impoit* 
ant  circumstance  wnich  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  them  to  have  en^joyeo 
a  guidance  above  that  of  their  own  minds: 
namely,  that  they  were  infallibly  presenred 
from  every  mistake  or  impropriety  in  the  man- 
ner of  writing.  If  we  should  admit  that  the 
divine  superintendence  and  guidance  afibrded 
to  the  inspired  writers  had  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  exhibited  either 
doctrines  or  facts;  how  easily  might  we  be 
disturbed  with  doubts|^  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
prietv  of  some  of  their  representations!  We 
should  most  certainly  consider  them  as  liable 
to  all  the  inadvertencies  an^  mistakes,  to 
which  uninspired  men  are  commonly  liable; 
and  we  should  think  ourselves  perfe<»y  justi- 
fied in  undertaking  to  charge  them  with  real 
errors  and  faults  as  to  style,  and  to  show  hov 
their  language  miffht  have  been  improved ;  and, 
in  short,  to  treat  their  writings  just  as  we  treat 
the  wntings  of  Shakspeare  and  Addiaoo. 
'  Here,'  we  mieht  say,  '  Faul  was  unfortunate 
in  the  choice  or  words ;  and  here  his  language 
does  not  express  the  ideas  which  he  must  have 
intended  to  convey.'  'Here  the  style  of  St 
John  was  inadvertent;  and  here  it  was  fitnltj: 
and  here  it  would  have  been  more  aneeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  would  nave  more 
accurately  expressea  the  truth,  had  it  bees 
altered  thus.'  If  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writers  did  not  in  any  way  come  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  if  they  wen 
left,  ittst  as  other  writers  are,  to  their  own 
unaiaed  faculties  in  regard  to  every  thing 
which  pertained  to  the  manner  of  writing; 
then,  evidently,  we  might  use  the  same  fr»- 
dom  in  animadverting  upon  their  style,  at 
upon  the  style  of  other  writers.  But  who 
could  treat  the  volume  of  inspiration  in  this 
manner,  without  impiety  and  profaneneiil 
And  rather  than  make  any  approach  to  thi|^ 
who  would  not  choose  to  ^  to  an  excess,  if 
there  could  be  an  excess,  in  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God  1 

"  On  this  subject,  far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
dulge a  curiosity  which  would  pry  into  thii^ 
not  intended  for  human  intelligence.  And  nr 
be  it  from  me  to  expend  zeal  in  supporti^ 
opinions  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God. 
But  this  one  point  I  think  it  specially  import- 
ant to  maintain ;  namely,  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ers had  such  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
they  were  secured  against  all  liabihrir  to  error, 
ana  enabled  to  write  just  what  Goa  plc>*^ 
so  that  what  they  wrote  is,  in  truth,  the  woid 
of  God,  and  can  never  b«  subject  to  any  charge 
of  mistake  either  as  to  matter  or  form.  Whe- 
ther this  peri^  oorrectness  and  profwieir  as  10 
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Inpme  refrited  from  the  lidTine  euidanee 
iinedy  or  indireotlj,  it  a  qoettion  of  no  par- 
tiealv  conie^oencc.  If  the  Spirtt  of  God 
dbedt  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  and  gives 
them  joit  conceptions  relative  to  the  so^ects 
OB  which  they  are  to  write;  and  if  he  consti- 
toim  and  maintains  a  connection,  true  and 
iBTariaUe,  between  their  conceptions  and  the 
hngvace  ths^r  employ  to  ejmreM  them.  ^  li^ 
|ssge  must,  in  this  way,  be  as  infallible,  and 
ai  worthy  of  God.  as  though  it  were  dictated 
£netly  hj  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  to  assert  that 
the  lacred  writers  used  such  language  as  they 
ihoie,  or  fuch  as  was  natural  to  Uiem,  without 
ny  special  divine  superintendenee,  and  that, 
is  ra^wct  to  style,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  «ffle  light,  and  equally  liaUe  to  mistakes, 
ai  other  writers,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
Nfireaeiitations  which  they  themselves  make, 
asd  is  suitMl  to  diminisn  our  confidence  in 
the  word  of  Gk>d.  For  how  could  we  have 
estife  confidence  in  the  renresentations  of 
SortDtore,  if,  after  God  haa  instructed  the 
■iau  of  the  saered  writers  in  the  truth  to  be 
eonununieated,  he  gave  them  up  to  all  the  in- 
adfertencies  and  entMrs  to  which  human  nature 
in  general  is  expoied,  and  took  no  effectual 
tut  that  their  mannes  of  writing  should  be 
•eeording  to  his  will  1 

"Let  us  then  briefly  examine  the  subject, 
tt  it  is  presented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ana 
lee  whether  we  fiuad  sufiicient  reason  to  afiirm 
that  inspiration  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
hnguage.  1.  The  AjMstles  were  the  subjects 
of  soeh  a  divine  inspiration  as  enabled  them 
to  speak  '  with  other  tongues ;'  here  inspire- 
tioB  related  directly  to  langua^fe.  S.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  most  writers,  tmit,  m  some  instan- 
ois,  inspired  men  had  not  in  their  own  minds 
a  dear  understanding  of  the  things  which 
^  spdM  or  wrote.  One  instance  of  this, 
tommonly  referred  to,  is  the  case  of  Daniel, 
▼ho  heani  and  repeated  what  the  angel  said, 
though  he  did  not  understand  it,  Dan.  xii,  7-9. 
This  has  also  been  thought  to  be  in  some 
nieasore  the  case  with  the  prophets  referred  to, 
1  jPeier  i,  10-19.  And  is  there  not  reason  to 
think  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  many  of 
the  prophetic  representations  contained  in  the 
Piafans,  and  many  of  the  symbolical  rites  of 
^  Mosaic  instituted  Vanous  matters  are 
ftKind  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  not 
intcaded  so  much  for  the  beinefit  of  the  writ- 
*ii  or  their  oontemporaries,  as  for  the  benefit 
of  fntitfe  ages.  And  this  might  have  been  a 
Mfteiem  reason  why  they  should  be  left  with- 
out a  dear  understanding  of  the  things  which 
they  wrote.  In  such  cases,  if  the  opinion 
*hofe  stated  is  correct,  inspired  men  were  led 
to  make  use  of  expressions,  the  meanine  of 
whidi  they  did  not  fuUy  understand.  And, 
'oeording  to  this  view,  it  would  seon  that  the 
Codling  of  the  Spirit  which  they  enjoyed, 
>K«  have  related  rather  to  the  words  than  to 
the  sense.  3.  Those  who  deny  that  the  divine 
tBfioenee  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers  had 
ttiy  respect  to  language,  can  find  no  support 
"^  the  texts  which  most  directly  relate  to  the 
'V'kct  of  inspiration.     And  it  is  surely  in 


such  texts,  if  any  where,  that  we  ihoald  sup- 
nose  they  would  find  support,  The  passage, 
3  Peter  i.  31,  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  asserts 
that  'holy  men  of  Qod  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  GhosC  There  is  surely 
nothing  here  which  limits  the  divine  influence 
to  the  conceptions  of  their  minds.    They  were 


the  divine  influence  granted  to  the  inspired 
I>enmen  was  confined  to  their  inward  concra* 
tions,  and  had  no  respect  whatever  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  expressed  their  concep- 
tions  1  What  is  Scrtptwre?  Is  it  divine  truth 
conceived  in  ike  mind^  or  divine  truth  wriUen? 
In  Heb.  i,  I,  it  is  said  that  '  God  spake  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prc^hets.*  Does  this  afford  any 
proof  that  the  divine  guidance  which  the  pro- 
phets enjoyed  related  exclusively  to  the  con« 
ceptions  of  their  own  minds,  and  had  no 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  commu- 
nicated those  conceptions  1  Must  we  not 
rather  thii^  the  meaning  to  be,  that  God 
influenced  the  proph^s  to  utter  or  make 
known  important  truths  1  And  how  could 
they  do  this,  excqrt  by  the  use  of  proper 
words  1 

"  I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Apostles,  firom  their  commission.  They 
were  sem  by  Christ  to  teach  the  truths  or 
religion  in  his  stead.  It  was  an  arduous  woric : 
ana  in  the  execution  of  it  they  needed  and 
enjoyed  much  divine  assistance.  But  forming 
ri^ht  conceptions  of  Christianity  in  their  own 
minds,  was  not  the  great  work  assigned  to  the 
Apostles.  If  the  divine  assistance  reached 
only  to  this,  it  reached  only  to  that  which 
concerned  them  as  private  men,  and  which 
they  might  have  possessed  though  they  had 
never  been  commissioned  to  teach  others.  As 
Apostles,  they  were  to  preach  the  Gtospel  to 
all  who  couloi  be  brougtit  to  hear  it,  and  to 
make  a  record  of  divine  truth  for  the  benefit 
of  future  ages.  Now  is  it  at  all  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  divine  assistance  afforded 
them  had  no  respect  to  their  main  business, 
and  that,  in  the  momentous  and  difficult  worit 
of  communicating  the  truths  of  religion,  either 
orally  or  bv  wnting,  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  80  exposed  to  all  the  errors  and 
inadvertencies  of  uninspired  meni  But  our 
reasoning  does  not  stop  here.  For  that  divine 
assistance  which  we  might  reasonably  suppose 
would  have  been  granted  to  the  ApostlM  in 
the  work  of  teaching  divine  truth,  is  the  very 
thing  which  Christ  promised  them  in  the  texts 
before  cited.  I  shall  refer  only  to  Matt 
X,  19,  90.  •  When  they  shall  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak; 
for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in 
you.'  This  promise,  as  Knapp  understands 
It,  implies,  that  divine  assistance  should  extend 
not  only  to  VfhtU  they  should  say,  but  to  the 
manmer  in  which  they  should  say  it.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  impl3ring, 
that  the  Apostles  were  not  rational  and  volun- 
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taiy  ft^oats  in  the  diaeharge  of  their  office. 
But  it  unplies  that,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  to  be  exercised  over  them, 
they  should  say  what  Grod  would  have  them  to 
Bay,  without  any  liability  to  mistake,  either  as 
to  matter  or  manner.  From  the  above-cited 
promise,  taken  in  connection  with  the  instances 
of  its  accomplishment  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  becomes  evident 
that  God  may  exert  nis  highest  influence  upon 
his  servants,  so  as  compfetely  to  guide  them 
in  thought  and  in  utterance,  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects which  lie  chiefly  within  the  province  of 
their  natural  faculties.  For  in  those  speeches 
of  the  Apostles  which  are  left  on  record,  we 
find  that  most  of  the  things  which  they  de- 
clared, were  thines  which,  for  aught  that 
appears,  they  might  have  known,  and  might 
have  expressed  to  others,  in  the  natural  exer- 
eise  of  their  own  faculties.  This  principle 
being  admitted,  and  kept  steadily  in  view,  will 
relieve  us  of  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  passage,  1  Cor. 
ii,  12,  13,  already  cited  as  proof  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Apostles,  is  very  ftiv  from  favour- 
ing the  opinion  that  inspiration  had  no  respect 
whatever  to  their  language,  or  that  it  related 
exclusively  to  their  thoughts.  '  Which  thin^ 
we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wis- 
dom teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth.'  The  Apostle  avoided  tne  style 
and  the  manner  of  teaching  which  prerailed 
among  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  made 
use  of  a  style  which  corresponded  with  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  end  he  had  in 
view.  And  this,  he  tells  us,  he  did^  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  lan- 
guage, or  manner  of  teaching,  was  the  thing 
to  which  the  divine  influence  imparted  to 
him  particularly  referred.  Storr  and  Flatt 
eive  the  following  interpretation  of  this  text : 
Faul,  they  say,  asserts  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  revealed  to  him  by  the 
almighty  agency  of  Grod  himself;  and,  finally, 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit  ex- 
tended even  to  his  words,  and  to  all  his  exhibi- 
tions of  revealed  truths.  They  add,  that  St. 
Paul  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commu- 
nicated.'* 

INTERMEDIATE  STATK  Beside  ques- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  there  have  also  arisen  questions 
eoncernine  the  state  of  the  soul  in  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  general  resurrection. 
If  we  believe,  with  Dr.  Priestly,  that  the  soul 
is  not  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  we 
must  believe  with  him  that  the  whole  of  the 
human  machine  is  at  rest  after  death,  till  it  be 
restored  to  its  functions  at  the  last  day ;  but  if 
we  are  convinced  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  we  shall  not  think  it  so  entirely  dependent 
in  all  its  operations  upon  its  present  com- 
panion, but  that  it  may  exist  and  act  in  an 
nnembodied  state.  Ana  if  once  we  are  satis- 
fied that  a  state  of  separate  existence  is  pos- 
sible, we  shall  easily  attach  credit  to  the 
iaterpretation  commonly  given  of  the  various 
expressions  in  Scripture,  which  intimate  that 


the  souls  of  Mod  men  are  admittfd  to  tbe 
presence  of  Uod  immediately  after  deatb, 
although  we  soon  find  that  a  bound  is  set  b) 
our  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  ihn 
intermediate  state.  But  when  we  leave  pbh 
losophical  probability,  and  come  to  the  doctriu 
of  Scripture,  the  omy  ground  of  certainty  on 
all  such  subjects,  a  great  number  of  pusngei 
are  so  explicit,  that  no  ingenuity  of  iDtenii^ 
tation  has  been  sufficient  to  weaken  tAeii 
evidence  on  this  point.  One  branch  of  tbi 
opinions  that  have  been  hdd  concerning  ai 
intermediate  state  is  the  Popish  doctrine  o( 
pureatory ;  a  doctrine  which  appears  upon  tb 
slientest  inspection  of  the  texu  that  have  beet 
adduced  in  support  of  it  to  derive  no  eridcDO 
from  Scripture ;  which  originated  in  the  ena 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  assigning  to  personi 
sufiering  a  place  in  the  justmcatopn  of  a  sin 
ner;  aim  wnich  is  completely  overturned  b] 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  b; 
the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  which  repn 
sents  this  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  upon  os 
conduct  during  which  our  everlasting  condi 
tion  de]»ends.  The  holy  Laxarus  is  carried  b 
ansels  into  Abraham's  bosom;  and  the  rie 
and  careless  sinner  lifts  up  his  eyes  in  bd 
and  is  separated  from  the  place  of  bliss  by  a 
impassable  gulf  This  at  once  disproves  t| 
doetrine  of  purgatory,  and  demonstrates  I 
intermediate  conscious  state  of  happiness  as 
misery. 

IRON,  ^n:s;  occurs  first  in  Gen.  iv,  22,  aq 
afterward  frequently;  and  the  Chaldee  Sr^ 
in  Dan.  ii,  33,  41,  and  elsewhere  ofleo  inth 
book ;  9l6tMHt Rev.  xviiij]2,  and  the  adjecuvt 
Acts  xii,  10;  Rev.  ii,  37;  ix,  9^  xii,  6;  s 
16 ;  a  well  loiown  and  very  serviceable  meti 
The  knowledge  of  working  it  was  yeir  ancid 
as  appears  from  Genesis  iv,  23.  We  do  o< 
however,  find  that  Moses  made  use  of  iron  i 
the  fabnc  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildemd 
or  Solomon  in  any  part  of  the  temple  at  Jei 
salem.  Yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  i 
Jewish  legislator  speaks  of  iron,  the  metal, 
appears,  must  have  oeen  in  use  in  Egypt  befi 
his  time.  He  celebrates  tlie  great  haroness* 
it,  Lev.  xxTi,  19;  Deut.  xxviii,  23,48;  tall 
notice  that  the  bedstead  of  Og,  king  of  Bashi 
was  of  iron,  Deut.  iii,  11 ;  be  speaks  of  mil 
of  iron,  Deut.  viii,  9 ;  and  he  compares  < 
severity  of  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites 
Egypt  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  for  meltii 
iron,  Deut.  iv,  20.  We  find,  also,  that  awon 
Num.  XXXV,  16,  axes,  Deut.  xix,  5,  and  to 
for  cutting  stones,  Deut.  xxvii,  5,  were  ma 
of  iron.  By  the  "  northern  iron,"  Jer.  xv,  1 
we  may  probably  understand  the  harden 
iron,  cafied  in  Greek  x*^*^i  ^'^^^'^  ^^  Chalyb 
a  people  bordering  on  tM  Euxine  sea,  a 
consequently  lying  on  the  north  of  Jodea, 
whom  the  art  of  tempering  steel  is  said 
have  been  discovered.  Strabo  spoaks  of  tl 
people  by  the  name  of  ChalybeS|  but  afi 
ward  Chaldsi ;  and  mentions  their  iron  min 
These,  however,  were  a  difierent  people  & 
the  Chaldeans,  who  were  united  with 
Babylonians. 

ISAAC,  the  son  of  Abraham  aid  San 
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wisborointlie  yearof  the  wmld  filOB.  His 
BBme,  wfaieh  flisnifies  taugkUr,  was  ^rtn  him 
by  his  mother,  beeauae  when  it  waa  toM  her 
hj  an  angd  that  the  ihould  have  a  aon,  and 
that  at  a  time  of  life  when,  aecordine  to  the 
enirae  of  nature,  she  was  paat  child-bearing. 
ihepriTate!]^  laughed,  Gen.  XTili,  10-19.  Ana 
vhen  the  child  waa  bom  she  said,  *'  God  hath 
made  me  to  laueh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will 
iaagh  with  me,"  Gen.  zzi.  6.  The  life  of 
bale,  for  the  first  seventv-nTe  years  of  it^  is 
»  blended  with  that  of  his  illustrious  fether, 
tbt  the  principal  incidents  of  it  ha^e  been 
ihead^  noticed  under  the  artide  Abraham. 
His  biTth  was  attended  with  some  extraordi- 
wj  circumstances:  it  was  the  subject  of 
TBHOus  promises  and  prophecies;  an  event 
Bost  ardently  desired  by  his  parents,  and  yet 
parposely  delayed  by  Diyine  ProTidence  till 
tfaey  wen  both  advanced  in  years,  no  doubt 
ibr  the  trial  of  their  faith,  and  that  Isaac  might 
more  evidently  appear  to  be  the  gift  of  G^, 
tod  "the  child  of  promise.''  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  was  the  object  of  the  profane 
contempt  of  lahmael,  the  son  of  the  bond 
woman,  by  whom  he  was  persecuted ;  and  as 
in  (he  circumstances  attending  his  birth  there 
vas  something  typical  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
hun's  greater  Son,  the  Messiah,  the  promised 
Seed;  so,  in  the  latter  instance,  we  contem- 
I^  in  him  a  resemblance  of  real  Christians, 
vfao,  as  Isaac  was,  are  "the  children  of  pro- 
SDse."  invested  in  all  the  immunities  and 
H«5inga  of  the  new  covenant :  but,  as  then. 
"h;  that  was  bom  after  the  nesh  persecutea 
kim  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it 
is  now,"  Gal.  iv,  29. 

When  Isaac  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  man- 
lipod,  ne  was  required  to  give  a  signal  proof  of 
hif  entire  devotedness  to  God.  Aoraham  was 
eom.'htnded  to  offer  up  his  beloved  son  in 
Berificej  Genesis  zxii,  I.  This  remarkable 
transaction,  so  far  as  Abraham  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  has  already  been  considered  un- 
^  the  article  Abraham,  But,  if  from  this  trial 
of  the  faith  of  the  parent  we  turn  omr  atten- 
tioD  to  the  conduct  of  Isaac,  the  victim  des- 
tined for  the  slaughter,  we  behold  an  example 
of  tahh  and  of  dutiful  obedience  equally  con- 
■pienoas  with  that  of  his  honoured  parent, 
oaac  sobmitted,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
ftsistanoe,  to  be  bound  and  laid  on  the  altar. 
exposing  his  body  to  the  knife  that  was  liftea 
^  to  destroy  him.  How  strikingly  calculated 
9  this  remarkable  history  to  direct  our  thoughts 
to  a  more  exalted  personage,  whom  Isaac  pre- 
Sfored ;  and  to  a  more  astonishing  transaction 
»T5Te3ented  bjr  that  on  Mount  Moriah !  Be- 
hold Jesos  Cnrist^  that  Seed  of  Abraham,  in 
^om  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
^^^^sscd,  voluntarily  going  forth,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
^'inv  down  his  life,  as  a  sacrince  for  the  sins 
w  the  world. 

,hi  the  progress  of  Isaac's  history,  we  find 
^,  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  activity  and 
▼irtJv,  a  man  of  retired  habits  and  of  remark- 
y  cahnneas  of  mind.  He  appears  to  have 
Mm  afleetionately   attached   to   his    mother 


Sarah,  and.  even  at  iStue  age  cf  Ibrty,  was  not 
insusceptible  of  great  sorrow  on  occasion  of 
her  death.  But  he  allows  his  father  to  choose 
for  him  a  suitable  partner  in  life ;  and  Rebekah 
waa  selected  from  among  his  own  kindred,  in 
preference  to  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  d wdt.  In  a  few  years  after- 
ward, he  who  had  mourned  for  his  mother, 
was  called  to  weep  over  his  fathei^s  grave; 
and  in  that  last  act  of  filial  duty,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  the  two  rival  brothers,  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael,  meeting  together  for  the  interment  of 
Abraham.  The  occasion,  indeed,  was  well 
calculated  to  allay  all  existing  Jealousies  and 
contentions,  and  cause  every  family  broil  to 
cease,  Gen.  xxv,  9.  After  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham, "  God  blessed  his  son  Isaac ;"  but,  though 
the  latter  had  now  been  married  twenty  years, 
Rebekah  was  childless.  "  Isaac  entreated  the 
Lord  for  his  wife,  because  she  was  barren ;  and 
the  Lord  was  entreated  of  him,  and  Rebekah 
his  wife  conceived,"  Gen.  xxv,  21.  God  also 
promised  to  multiply  Isaac's  seed,  and  his 
promise  was  ftilfiued.^  Two  chilaren  were 
Dom  to  him  at  one  time,  concerning  whom 
the  divine  purpose  was  declared  to  the  mother, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  father  also,  that  "  the 
elder  should  serve  the  younger."  A  famine 
which  came  upon  the  country  in  the  days  of 
Isaac,  obliged  him  to  remove  his  family  and 
flocks  and^  retire  to  Gkrar,  in  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  of  which  Abimelech  was  at  that 
time  kin^.  Tne  possessions  of  Isaac  multiplied 
so  prodieiously,  that  the  inhabitants  or  the 
country  oecarae  envious  of  him,  and  even 
Abimelech,  to  preserve  peace  among  them, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  him  to 
retire,  because  he  was  become  too  powerful. 
He  accordingly  withdrew,  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  valley  of  Gkrar,  where  he  digged 
new  wells,  and,  after  a  time,  returned  to 
Beersheba,  where  he  fixed  his  habitation. 
Genesis  xxvi,  1-23.  Here  the  Lord  appearea 
to  him,  and  renewed  to  him  the  covenant 
which  he  had  made  with  Abraham,  promising 
to  be  his  GK)d,  and  to  make  him  a  blessing  to 
others.  Abimelech  now  sought  his  friend- 
ship, and,  to  form  an  alliance  with  him,  paid 
him  a  visit;  on  which  occasion  Isaac  displayed 
his  magnificence  by  a  stmiptuous  entertain- 
ment^ A.  M.  2240. 

When  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  his  sight  had  so  failed  him 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  of  his  sons 
firom  the  other,  Jacob  craftily  obtained  from 
him  the  blessing  of  primogemture.  Yet  Isaas 
survived  many  years  after  this,  to  him,  dis- 
tressing occurrence.  He  sent  Jacob  into 
Mesopotamia,  thera  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own 
family^  Gknesis  xxviii,  1,  2,  and  to  prevent  his 
marrying  among  the  Canaanites  as  his  brother 
Esau  had  done.  And  when  Jacob  returned, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  Isaac  was  still 
living,  and  continued  to  live  twenty-three  years 
longer.  He  then  died  at  the  ag|e  of  a  hundred 
ana  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  with  Abra- 
ham by  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxv. 
See  Esau  and  Jacob. 

ISAIAH.  Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time^ 
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the  writiiie;8  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  are  placed 
first  in  onfor  of  the  prophetical  books,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  import- 
ance of  his  predictions,  and  partly  also  because 
the  book  which  bears  his  name  is  larger  than 
all  the  twelve  minor  prophets  put  together. 
Concerning  his  family  and  descent,  nothing 
certain  has  been  recorded,  except  what  he  him- 
self tells  U8,  Isaiah,  i.  I,  namely,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Amos,  and  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  "  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,"  who  success- 
ively flourished  between  A.  M.  3194  and  3305. 
There  is  a  current  tradition  that  he  was  of 
the  blood  royal;  and  some  writers  have  af- 
firmed that  his  father  Amoz  or  Amos  was  the 
son  of  Joash,  and  consequently  brother  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  jerom,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  rabbinical  writers,  says,  that 
the  prophet  ^ave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah;  but  this  opinion  is 
scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did  not 
commence  his  reign  until  about  sixty  years 
after  Isaiah  had  besun  to  discharge  nis  pro- 
phetic functions.  He  must,  indeed,  have  ex- 
ercised the  office  of  a  propnet  during  a  long 
oeriod  of  time,  if  he  lived  to  the  reign  of 
Manasseh ;  for  the  lowest  computation,  Eefin* 
nin^  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah  d^ed,  when 
he  IS  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  his 
iurst  appointment  to  that  office,  brings  it  to 
sixty-one  years.  But  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  Christian 
commentators,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain :  and  Aben  Ezra, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is 
rather  of  opinion  that  he  died  before  Heze- 
kiah; which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  most  pro- 
bable. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived 
at  least  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah;  which  medces  the  least  possible 
term  of  the  duration  of  his  prophetic  office  to 
be  about  forty-eight  years.  The  name  of 
Isaiah,  as  Vitnnga  has  remarked  after  several 
preceding  commentators,  is  in  some  measure 
descriptive  of  his  high  character,  since  it  sig- 
nifies the  salvation  oj  Jehovcihs  and  was  given 
with  singular  propriety  to  him,  who  foretold 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  throueh  whom 
"  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God,"  Isa. 
xl,  5 ;  Luke  iii,  6 ;  Acts  iv,  12.  Isaiah  was 
contemporary  with  the  Prophets  Amos,  Hosea, 
Joel,  and  Micah. 

Isaiah  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  prophet  of  the  hig^hest  dirnity: 
Bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the  pnnce  of  Si  the 
prophets,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his 
ixxiK  to  be  poetical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  detached  passages.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
his  wife  is  styled  a  prophetess  in  Isaiah  viii,  3 : 
whence  the  rabbinical  writers  have  concluded 
that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  prophets'  wives 
were  called  prophetesses,  as  the  priests'  wives 
were  termed  priestesses,  only  from  the  qtudity 
of  their  huslsands.  Although  nothing  farther 
is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the 
wife  of  Isaiah,  we  find  two  of  his  sons  men- 
tioned in  his  prophecy,  who  were  types  or 


figurattya  pledges:  and  their  names  and  sDi 
tions  were  intended  to  awaken  a  religioaf 
attention  in  the  persons  whom  they  were  coop 
missioned  to  adoress  and  to  instroct.  Thai 
Shear-jashub  signifies,  "a  remnant  shall  i«- 
turn,"  and  showed  that  the  captives  who  shoold 
be  carried  to  Babylon  should  return  thenot 
after  a  certain  time.  Isaiah  vii,  3 ;  and  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,  which  denotes,  "make  speed 
(or  nm  smfUy)  to  the  apoil^"  implied  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syna  wcnild  in  a  shoit 
time  be  ravaged,  Isaiah  viii,  1,  3.  Beside  the 
volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider,  it  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi,  ^ 
that  Isaiah  wrote  an  account  of  "  the  acts  of 
Uzziah,"  king  of  Judah:  this  has  perished 
with  some  other  writings  of  the  prophets, 
which,  as  probably  not  written  by  inspiraiim, 
were  never  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scrip* 
ture.  There  are  also  two  apocryphal  boob 
ascribed  to  him,  namely.  The  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  and  The  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah;  Int 
these  are  evidently  forgeries  of  a  later  date, 
and  the  Apocalypse  has  long  since  perished. 

The  scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  Umc- 
fold,  namely,  1.  To  detect,  reprove,  aggravate, 
and  condemn,  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people 
especially,  and  also  the  ini(|uities  of  the  tea 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  abominations  of  many 
Glentile  nations  and  countries;  denouDciii£ 
the  severest  judgments  against  all  sorts  an 
degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
2.  To  invite  persons  of  every  rank  and  con- 
dition, both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  repentanos 
and  reformation,  by  numerous  promises  of 
pardon  uid  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  no  such  promises  are  intermingled  with 
the  denunciations  of  divine  yengeance  againit 
Babylon,  although  they  occur  in  the  thitaten- 
ings  against  every  other  people.  3.  To  com- 
fort all  the  truly  pious,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
calamities  and  judgments  denounced  against 
the  widced,  with  prophetic  promises  of  tk 
true  Messiah,  which  seem  almost  to  anticipate 
the  Gospel  history,  so  clearly  do  they  fijresnov 
the  divine  character  of  ChrisL 

Isaiah  has,  with  sineular  propriety,  been 
denominated  the  evangeucal  prophet,  on  a^ 
count  of  the  number  and  variety  of  his  pro- 
phecies  concerning  the  advent  and  character; 
the  ministry  and  preaching,  the  sufferings  and 
death,  and  the  extensive  permanent  kingdom, 
of  the  Messiah.  So  ei^Ucit  and  deCerminats 
are  his  predictions,  as  well  as  so  numeroas, 
that  he  seems  to  sp^&k  rather  of  things  past 
than  of  events  yet  future;  and  he  may  rather 
be  called  an  evangelist  than  a  prophet  No 
one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  than 
to  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  events  which  are  cited  in  his  his- 
tory by  the  writers  of  the  New  TestaoienL 
This  prophet,  says  Bishop  LowtlL  abounds  in 
such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  nay 
be  properly  said  to  afford  the  most  perieot 
model  of  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  onoe  el» 
gant  and  suolime,  fprcible  and  ornamented; 
he  unites  energy  with  copiousnesS|  and  dignity 
with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uih 
common  elevation  and  miyesty ;  in  his  imagoiy 
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tkb  utmost  pvofmfty,  elegance,  dignity,  and  di- 
Toiity;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beauty 
aodentfgy;  and,  notwitnatanding  theobacun- 
tjr  of  his  subjects^  a  surprising  degree  of  dear- 
nets  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  may  add, 
that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  com- 
pdtition  of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed 
fiom  art  or  genius,  that,  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at 
pmeot  is  possessed  of  any  remains  or  its  no- 
tife  j^race  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find 
them  m  the  writing?  of  iMLiah :  so  that  the  say- 
ing of  £zekiel  may  most  justly  be  applied  to  this 
prophet: — 

"Tboa  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measoroi^ 
Fall  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  ooaatr." 

BBekielxzTiU,iaL 

Iiaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of 
method,  order,  connection,  and  arrangement: 
though  in  asserting  this  we  must  not  forget 
the  natore  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which 
bean  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  violence, 
and  frequently  in  rapid  transitions  from  near 
to  remote  objects,  from  human  to  divine.  We 
Bust  likewise  be  careful  in  remarking  the 
limits  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as  they 
lie  now  extant,  they  are  oflen  improperly 
connected,  without  any  marks  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  wluieh  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
occasions,  creates  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
eukies. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth 
md  thirty-fifth  chi^ters  of  this  prophet,  as  a 

Sumen  of  the  poetic  style  in  which  Isaiah 
vers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  at 
Mme  length  the  Tarious  beauties  which  emi- 
neotty  distinguish  the  simple,  regular,  and 
perfect  poem  contained  in  those  chapters, 
oat  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is 
presented  in  the  fourteenth  chapter|  which  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  odes  occurring  in  the 
Bible,  and  contains  the  noUest  personifica- 
tioBa  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  poetry. 
The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  Uberation  of 
the  Jews  from  their  severe  captivity  in  Baby- 
loo,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  country, 
▼erses  1-3,  introduces  a  chorus  of  them,  ex- 
pressing their  surprise  and  astonishment  at 
the  sodden  downfall  of  Babylon,  and  the 
great  revo'se  of  fortune  that  had  befallen  the 
tyrant,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had  op- 
pRised  his  own,  and  harassed  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms.  These  oppressed  kingdoms, 
or  their  rulers,  are  represented  under  me  im- 
tte  of  the  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus, 
which  is  frequently  used  to  express  any  thing 
in  the  political  or  religious  world  that  is  su- 
peieminently  ^reat  and  majestic :  the  whole 
csith  shouts  tor  joy;  the  cedars  of  Libanus 
otter  a  severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant, 
ud  boast  their  security  now  he  is  no  more, 
^vaes  4-6.  This  is  followed,  verse  9,  by  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  animated  personifica- 
tions  of  hades,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead,  that 
wu  ever  executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites 
his  inhabitants,  the  shaides  of  princes,  and  the 
departed  spirits  of  monarchs.  These  illustri- 
MM  shades  rise  at  once  from  their  couches  as 
Von  thrir  thrones;   and,  advancing  to  the 


entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of 
Babylon,  they  insult  and  deride  him  on  being 
reduced  to  the  same  low  state  of  impotence 
and  dissolution  with  themselves,  verses  10,  11. 
The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech,  verse  12; 
they  address  the  king  of  Babylon  as  the  morn- 
ing star  fallen  from  heaven,  as  the  first  in 
splendour  and  dignity,  in  the  political  world 
fallen  from  his  high  state:  they  introduce  him 
as  uttering  the  most  extravagant  vaunts  of 
his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  his  former 
glory;  these  are  strongly  contrasted,  in  the 
close,  with  his  present  low  and  abject  condi- 
tion, verses  13--15.  Immediately  follows  a 
different  scene,  and  a  most  happy  image,  to 
diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new 
turn  and  additional  rorce.  Certain  persons 
are  introduced,  who  light  upon  the  corpse  of 
the  kiuK  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and  Iving  naked 
upon  the  bare  eround,  amon^  the  common 
slain,  just  afler  the  taking  of  the  city,  covered 
with  wounds,  and  so  disfigured,  that  it  is 
some  time  before  they  know  him.  They 
accost  him  with  the  severest  taunts,  and  bit- 
terly rq)roach  him  with  his  destructive  ambi- 
tion, and  his  cruel  usage  of  the  conquered; 
which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him  this 
ignominious  treatment,  so  different  from  what 
those  of  his  high  rank  usually  meet  with,  and 
which  shall  cover  his  posterity  with  disgrace, 
veraes  16-20.  To  complete  the  whole,  Qoa 
is  introduced,  declaring  the  fate  of  Babylon: 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  total  desolation  of  the  city;  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies ;  confirming  the  irreversible  decree 
by  the  awful  sanction  of  his  oath,  verses  21- 
27.  How  forcible,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  is  this 
imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime  I  How 
elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  senti- 
ments !  The  Jewish,  nation,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon^  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the 
Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find 
his  corpse,  and  last  of  all  Jehovah  himself, 
are  the  characters  which  support  this  beauti- 
ful lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept 
up,  or  rather,  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are 
connected  together  in  an  incomparable  whole : 
this,  indeed,  is  tlie  principal  ana  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed 
in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  finished, 
specimens  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personifica- 
tions hero  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused: 
bold,  yet  not  improbable:  a  free,  elevated,  and 
truly  divine  spirit  pervaaes  the  whole ;  nor  is 
there  any  thine  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat 
its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  pathos 
and  sublimity.  There  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry  which,  in  every  excellence  of  com- 
position, can  be  said  to  equal  or  even  to  ap- 
proach it. 

ISC  ARIOT,  the  name  of  that  disciple  who 
betrayed  our  Saviour.  He  was  so  called,  pro- 
bably, as  belonging  to  Karioth,  or  Cerioth ;  that 
is,  a  man  of  Kerioui,  Matt  x,  4. 
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ISHBOSHETH,  a  son  of  King;  Saul,  and 
hu  successor  in  the  throne.  He  was  acknow- 
lede«d  kins  by  a  part  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
A.%.  ^49,  while  David  reigned  at  Hebron, 
OTer  the  tribe  of  Judah,  2  Sam.  ii,  8,  9,  &e;  iiL 
He  reigned  two  years  m  peace,  but  the  remain- 
ing eight  ^ears  were  spent  in  perpetual  wars 
between  his  troops  and  those  oi  David,  till  in 
Uie  end  he  perished,  and  with  him  ended  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  house  of  Saul. 

ISHMAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael.  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagarjiis  Egyp- 
tian bond-maid.    Ishmael  was  bom  B.  C.  1910, 
and  his   name,  founded  on    a    circumstance 
which  afforded  relief  to  his  mother,  when  she 
was  wandering^  firom  her  master's  house  toward 
E^ypt,  her  native  country,  is  derived  from  the 
Elebrew  '?Kyor^,  formed  of  pov.  to  hear^  and  ^m. 
Oodf  and  denotmg,  "  the  Lord  hath  heaikened." 
The  heavenly  messenger  who  appeared  to  Ha- 
gar  in  the  wilderness,  and  instructed  her  by 
what  name  to  call  her  future  son,  predicted 
also  that  he  and  his  posterity  would  prove 
fierce  and  warlike,  engaged  in  repeated  hos- 
tilities, and  yet  able  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence.     Hagar,    deriving    encouragement 
from  this  circumstance,  returned  to  the  house 
of  Abraham,  and  was  soon  delivered  of  her 
promised  son.    The  father  regarded  Ishmael 
as  the  heir  of  his  wealth,  till  Sai'ah  had  the 
promise  of  her  son  Isaac.    After  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  Abraham  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to 
dismiss  Hagar  and  her  son ;  and  the  patriarch 
probably  provided  for  their  subsistence  in  some 
distant  situation,   where  they  could    not  en- 
croach on  the  patrimony  of  Isaac.     Having 
wandered  for  some  time  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba,  they  proceeded  farther  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran,  which  bordered  on  Arabia: 
and  here  Ishmael  arrived    at   maturity,  ana 
became  an  expert  archer,  or  a  hunter  and  war- 
rior.   In  process  of  time  his  mother  procured 
for  him  a  wife  out  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he  had 
twelve  sons,  who  eventually  established  them- 
selves as  the  heads  of  so  many  distinct  Ara- 
bian tribes.    Accordinel)^,  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael   are  mentioned  in  history  under  the 
general  name  of  Arabians  and  Ishmaelites. 
Of  Ishmael's  personal  history,  we  merely  learn 
fcom  the  sacred  writings,  that  he  joined  with 
his  brother  Isaac  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  remains  of  their  father :  and 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years,  B.  C.  1773,  GJcn.  xxv,  9j  18.    Bfis 
descendants,  according  to   the   Scripture  ac- 
count, spread  themselves  "  from   Havilah  to 
Shur,  that  is^  before  Eg3rpt^  as  thou  goest  to- 
ward Assyna."     From  this  brief  statement, 
we    may  conjecture  how  far   their   territory 
extended;  for  Havilah,  according  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  writers,  was  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  Shur, 
on  the  isthmus  which  separates  Arabia  from 
Egypt,  now  called  the  isthmus  of  Suez.    From 
thence  we  may  well  imagine,  that  they  spread 
themselves  on  both  sides  so  far  as  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Ara- 
bia; and,  indeed,  Josephus  does  not  scrapie  to 


style  theirpro|eiiitort1ie  tboBdcarof  the  Anibiai 
nation.    See  Ajuba. 

ISHTOB,  a  country  situated  at  the  noittoa 
extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  toward 
Mount  Libanus,  9  Sam.  x,  6.    See  Tob. 

ISRAEL,  a  prince  of  God,  or  prevailiii^, 
or  wrestling  with  Gtod.  Tms  is  the  name 
which  the  aneel  gave  Jacob,  after  having 
wrestled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim,  or 
Penid,  Genesis  zxxii,  1,  2.  28,  39,  90;  Hoiea 
xii,  4.  By  the  name  of  Israel  is  sometiuMi 
understooa  the  person  of  Jacob,  sometimes  the 
whole  people  or  Israd,  the  whole  race  of  Ja- 
cob ]  sometimes  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  tea 
tribes,  distinct  from  the  kinedom  of  Judab; 
and  fijially,  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  true  chorcli 
of  God. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendanto  of  brad, 
who  were  first  called  Hebrews  by  reason  or 
Abraham,  who  came  from  the  other  side  of  tkt 
Euphrates ;  and  afterward  Israelites,  from  Israd, 
the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  and,  lastly,  Jewi, 
particulai^  after  their  return  fttim  Uie  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon  ;  because  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
was  then  much  stronger  and  more  numeroos 
than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge  but  of  this  tribe.  Set 
Jews. 

ISSACHAR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
L^h,  Gen.  xxx,  14-18.  He  had  four  soai^ 
Tola,  Phovah,  Job,  and  Shimron.  We  know 
nothing  particular  of  his  life.  The  tribe  of 
Issachar  had  its  portion  in  one  of  the  belt 
parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  along  the  great 
plain  or  valley  of  Jezreel,  with  the  half  tri&  of 
Manasseh  to  the  south,  that  of  Zcbulun  to  tht 
north,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  west,  and  Jo^ 
dan,  with  the  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tiberiai, 
to  the  east. 

ITHAMAR,  Aaron's  fourth  son,  Exod.  ri, 
23.  There  is  no  probability  that  be  ever  exe^ 
cised  the  high  priesthood.  He  and  his  sons 
continued  in  the  rank  of  simple  priests,  till  this 
dignity  came  into  his  family  in  the  person  of 
EU. 

ITUR-SIA,  so  called  from  Itur,  or  Jetor, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  who  settled  in  it, 
but  whose  posterity  were  either  driven  out  or 
subdued  by  the  Amorites ;  when  it  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  kinedom  of  Ba- 
shan,  and  subseouently  of  the  naif  tribe  of 
Manasseh  east  of  Jordan ;  but  as  it  was  situated 
beyond  the  southern  spur  of  Mount  Hennon, 
called  the  Djebel  Heish.  this  is  doubtful.  It  lav 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
bfstween  it  and  the  territory  of  Damascus,  or 
Syria;  and  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the  same 
coimtiy  at  present  Known  by  the  name  of  Dje* 
dour,  on  the  east  of  the  Djebel  Heish,  between 
Damascus  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  ftn- 
raeans  being  subdued  by  Aristobulus,  the  high 
priest  and  governor  of  the  Jews,  B.  C.  106,  wen 
forced  by  him  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion; 
and  were  at  the  same  time  incorporated  into  tbi 
state.  Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  tbi 
Great,  was  tetrarch,  or  governor,  of  this  cow- 
try  when  John  the  Baptist  commenoed  mi 
ministry. 
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IVORY.    e^anMT;   Irom  |V,  a  tooih^   and 

D^    fieyAoillj;    iXc^irrivof,     ReT.    XTlti,     IS. 

The  fint  tune   that   irory  is  maitioDed  in 

Scripture  is  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.    If  the 

fany-iAh  Psalm  was  written  before  the  Canti- 

des,  and  before  Solomon  had  constructed  his 

Toyil  and  magnificent  throne,  then  that  contains 

the  first  mention  of  this  commodity.     It  is 

ipoken  of  as  used  in  decorating  those  boxes  of 

Krfame  whose  odonn  were  employed  to  ex- 

ularate  the  king's  spirits.    It  is  probable  that 

Solomon,  who  traded  to  India,  first  brought 

thence  elephants  and  irory  to  Judea.     "For 

the  king  had  at  sea  a  nary  of  Tharshish,  with 

tbe  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three  yean  came 

the  nsTT  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  sil- 

Tcr,  and  irory,"  1  Kings  x,  23 ;  8  Chron.  ix, 

21.    It  seems  that  Solomon  had  a  throne  deco- 

ntcd  with  irory,  and  inlaid  with  gold;  the 

oeaaty  of  these  materials  reliering  Uie  splen- 

<loar,  and  heightening  the  lustre  of  each  other, 

1  Kings  X,  18.    Cabinets  and  wardrobes  were 

oraampnted  with  irory,  by  what  b  called  mar* 

fietry,  Psalm  xlr,  a 

QuaieperarUm 
^sotmt  Oridn  tertkimlko 


**  flo  ifafaws  a  f  em,  iUoatrtoaa  to  behold, 
Ob  aome  Mr  rt^^'a  neck,  enehaaed  In  gold : 
8o  the  sttrroundioc  ebon'a  darker  hue 
hniirorea  the  pollui'd  Irory  to  the  riew.'* 


These  were  named  ''  houses  of  irory,"  pro- 
bably because  made  in  the  form  of  a  house,  or 
palace;  as  the  silrer  roal  of  Diana,  mentioned 
Acts  ux,  94,  were  in  the  finrm  of  her  temple  at 
Ephesis;  and  as  we  hare  now  irory  models  of 
t«  Chinese  pagodas,  or  temples.  In  this  sense 
"wt  may  understand  what  is  said  of  the  irory 
hoQse  which  Ahab  made,  1  Kings  xxii,  39; 
kr  the  Hebrew  word  translated  ^^  ktmse  is 
tted,"  as  Dr.  Taylor  well  obserres,  for  "a 
place,  or  «a9e,  wherein  any  thing  lieth,  is  con- 
tained, or  laid  up."  Ezekiel  gires  the  name  of 
house  to  chests  of  rich  apparel,  'Exek.  xxrii, 
^  Dr.  Durell,  in  his  note  on  Psalm  xlr,  8, 
^Qotes  places  from  Homer  and  Euripides,  where 
Vie  same  appropriation  is  made.  Hesiod  makes 
tKs  same.  As  to  dwelling  houses,  the  most, 
I  think,  we  can  suppose  in  regard  to  them,  is, 
ti^  they  might  hare  ornaments  of  irory,  as 
thfj  sometimes  hare  of  gold,  silrer,  or  other 
prrcioos  materials^  in  such  abundance  as  to 
«hTe  an  appellation  from  the  article  of  their 
(kccratlon;  as  the  Emperor  Nero's  palace, 
nrntbned  by  Suetonius,  was  named  aurea^ 
«  "  eoiden,'*  because  lUa  aurOy  "  orerlaid  with 
Csid.  This  method  of  ornamental  buildings, 
or  apartments,  was  rery  ancient  amone  the 
^ndu.  Homer  mentions  irory  as  employed 
B  liie  palace  of  Menelaus,  at  Lacedaemon : — 

OdyM.h,  72. 

'Above,  beneath,  aroond  ttie  paJacSj  ahlnes 
The  aivcteaa  tresmre  of  emanetea  mlaes ; 
The  epoils  of  elephants  the  rooffakor, 
And  acodded  amber  dazta  a  foMen  ruj." 

Baeefaylidcs,  cited  by  Athemeus,  says,  that, 


in  the  island  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cydadcs,  the 
houses  of  the  great  men  "  glister  with  gold  and 
irory." 

JABBOK,  a  small  rirer  which  falls  into  the 
Jordan  below  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Near  this 
brook  the  angel  wrestled  with  Jacob^  Gren. 
xxxii,  92.  Mr.  Buckingham  thus  describes  it : 
"  The  bonks  of  this  stream  are  so  thickly 
wooded  with  oleander  and  plane  trees,  wild 
olires,  and  wild  almonds  in  Uossom,  with 
many  flowers,  the  names  of  which  were  un- 
known to  us ;  with  tall  and  waring  reeds,  at 
least  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  that  we  could  not 
peroeire  the  water  through  them  from  abore, 
though  the  presence  of  these  luxuriant  borden 
marked  the  winding  of  its  course,  and  the 
murmur  of  its  flow,  echoing  through  its  long 
deep  channel,  was  to  be  heard  distinctlv  from 
afiair.  On  this  side  of  the  stream,  at  tne  spot 
where  we  forded  it,  was  a  piece  of  wall,  solidly 
built  upon  the  inclined  slope,  constructed  in  a 
uniform  manner,  though  of  small  stones,  and 
apparently  finished  at  the  end  toward  the 
nrer,  so  tnat  it  nerer  could  hare  been  carried 
aeroM,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  either  for  a 
bridge,  or  to  close  the  pass.  This  was  called 
hv  the  Arabs '  Shugl  beni  Israel,'  or  the  work 
ot  the  sons  of  Israel;  but  thnr  knew  of  no 
other  traditions  reeardinj^  it  The  rirer,  where 
we  crossed  it  at  this  point,  was  not  more  than 
ten  yards  wide,  but  it  was  deeper  than  the  Jor- 
dan, and  nearly  as  rapid;  so  that  we  had  some 
difiiculty  in  fording  it.  As  it  ran  in  a  rodc^ 
bed,  its  waten  were  dear,  and  we  found  their 
taste  agreeable." 

JA^H,  or  JABESH-GILEAD,  the  name 
of  a  city  in  the  half  tribe  of  Monasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  Naash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  be- 
sieged it,  1  Sam.  xi,  1,  du^  The  inhabitants 
were  friendly  to  Said  and  his  family,  i  Sam. 
xxxi,  11,  12. 

JACHIN,  the  name  of  a  pillar  in  Solomon's 
temple,  1  Kings  rii,  21.    See  Boaz. 

JACOB,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Esau,  and  a  twin. 
It  was  ooserred,  that  at  his  birth  he  held  his 
brother  Esau's  heel,  and  for  this  reason  was 
call^  Jacob,  Qea,  xxr,  26,  which  signifies 
"he  supplanted."  Jacob  was  of  a  medt  and 
peaceable  temper,  and  lored  a  quiet  pastoral 
life ;  whereas  Esau  was  of  a  fierce  and  turbulent 
nature,  ^nd  was  fond  of  hunting.  Isaac  had  a 
particular  fondness  for  Elsau ;  but  Rebekah  was 
more  attached  to  Jacob.  The  manner  in  which 
Jacob  purehasod  his  brotlier's  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  and  supplanted  him  by  obtain- 
ing^ Isaac's  blessing,  is  already  referred  to  in  the 
article  Ebau. 

The  erents  of  the  interesting  and  chequered 
life  of  Jacob  are  so  plainly  ai^  consecutirely 
narrated  by  Moses,  that  tncy  are  familiar  to 
aU;  but  upon  some  of  them  a  few  remarfci 
may  be  usefUl.  As  to  the  purchase  of  the 
birthright,  Jacob  appeon  to  hare  been  inno- 
oent  so  far  as  any  guile  on  his  part,  or  real 
necessity  from  hunger  on  the  part  of  Esau,  Is 
inrolred  in  the  question ;  but  his  obtaining  tlw 
ratification  of  this  by  the  blessing  of  Isaac 
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tfioagfa  agreeable,  indeed,  to  the  ptupoae  of 
Gk)d,  that  the  elder  should  serre  the  younger, 
was  blamable  as  to  the  meant  employed. 
The  remarks  of  Dr.  Hales  on  this  transaction 
implicate  Isaac  also : — Thirty-seven  years  after, 
when  Jacob  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  Abulfaragi,  and  Isaac  a  hundred 
and  tmrty-seven,  wMn.he  was  old,  and  his 
sight  had  failed,  and  he  expected  soon  to  die, 
his  partiality  for  Esau  led  him  to  attempt  to 
set  aside  the  oradc,  and  the  cession  of  Esau's 
birthright  to  Jacob,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
blessing  of  Abraham,  in  reward  for  bringing 
him  savoury  venison  to  eat,  before  his  death. 
In  this  design,  however,  he  was  disappointed 
by  the  arti&e  of  Rebekah,  who  dressed  her 
favotirite  Jacob  in  his  brother's  clothes,  and 
made  him  personate  Esau,  and  there^  surrep- 
titiously obtained  for  him  the  blessine:  "XJet 
(people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to 
thee:  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy 
•mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee:  cursed  l>e 
every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he 
that  blesseth  thee,"  Gen.  xxvii,  1-39.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  the  agitation 
of  Isaac,  when  *'  he  trembled  very  ex<^eding^ 
ly,"  at  the  detection  of  the  fraud,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  rescind  the  blessing,  nor  transfer  it 
to  Esau;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  it  on 
Jacob :  "  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  His 
wishes  were  overruled  and  controUed  by  that 
higher  power  which  he  vainlv  endeavoured  to 
counteract;  and  that  he  spoke  as  the  Spirit 
^ave  him  utterance,  appears  from  his  predic- 
tion respecting  Esau's  uunily:  "  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the  do- 
minion, that  thou  shalt  break  thy  brother's 
yoke  from  off  thy  neck,"  GJen.  xxvii,  40; 
which  was  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Jehoram. 
king  of  Judah,  when  "  the  Edomites  revolted 
firom  under  the  dominion  of  Judah,  and  made 
themselves  a  king  unto  this  day,"  2  Chron. 
xxi,  8-10. 

According  to  this  view,  all  the  parties  were 
imore  or  less  culpable ;  Isaac,  for  endeavouring 
to  set  aside  the  oracle  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  his  younger  son  ;  but  of 
which  he  miffht  have  an  obscure  conception; 
Esau^  for  wishinfir  to  deprive  his  brother  of  the 
blessmg  which  he  had  himself  relinquished; 
and  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  for  securing  it  by 
6raudulent  means,  not  trusting  wholly  in  tlie 
Liord.  That  their  principal  object,  (owever, 
was  the  spiritual  part  of  the  blessing,  and  not 
the  temporal,  was  shown  by  the  event  For 
.Jacob  afterward  reverenced  Esau  as  his  elder 
brother,  and  insisted  on  Esau's  accepting  a 
present  from  his  hand  in  token  of  submission, 
Gen.  xxxiiij  ^15.  Esau  also  appears  to  have 
possessed  himself  of  his  father's  property  dur- 
ing Jacob's  lon^  exile.  But  though  the  inten- 
tion of  Rebekim  and  Jacob  might  have  been 
finee  firom  worldly  or  mercenary  motives,  they 
ought  not  to  have  done  evil  tnat  eood  xnight 
eome.  And  thejr  were  both  severely  punished 
in  this  life  for  their  fraud,  which  destroyed  the 
pMce  of  the  family,  and  planted  a  moirtal  en- 
tity in  the  breast  of  Esau  against  his  brother : 
"*'  If  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob  1"  «  $uf- 


planter ;  **  for  he  hath   supplanted  me  theiB 
two  times:  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and 
lo,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  Uessing.    Thi 
days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand; 
then  will  I  slay  my  brothier  Jacob,"  Gen.  xrrii, 
36-41.    And  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  hii 
intention   of  executing   his  threat,  when  he 
came  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  with  such  an 
armed  force  as  strongly  alarmed  Jacob's  (ban, 
had  not  God  chuiced  the  ^irit  of  Esau  into 
mildness,  so  that  *°he  ran  to  meet  Jaeob^  and 
fisll  on  his  neck,  and  they  wept,"  Gen.  xxxiii,  4 
Rebekah,  also,  was  dqnived  of  the  society  of 
her  darling  son,  whom  "  she  sent  away  for  one 
year,"  as  she  fondly  imagined,  "  until  his  bro- 
ther's fury  should  turn  away,"  Gknesis  xxrii, 
42-44;  but  whom  she  saw  no  more;  for  An 
died  during  his  long  exile  of  twenty  yean, 
thouffh  Isaac  survived,  Gkn.  xxxv,  27.    Thoi 
was^'  she  pierced  through  with  many  sorrowi." 
Jacob,  also,  had  abundant  reason  to  say,  "  Few 
and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage,"  Gen.  xlvii.  9.    Though  be  had 
the  consolation  of  having  the  blessinc  of  Abra- 
ham voluntarily  renewed  to  him  by  nis  father, 
before  he  was  forced  to  fly  firom  ms  brother'! 
fury.  Gen.  xxviii,  1-4,  and  nad  the  satisfaction 
of  obeying  his  parents  in  goiiu^  to  Padan-aram, 
or  Charran,  in  ({uest  of  a  wife  of  his  own  kin- 
dred, Qeiu  xxviii,  7;  yet  he  set  out  on  a  long 
and  perilous  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  and 
upward,  throueh  barren  and  inhospitable  le- 
gions, unattcnaed  and  unprovided,  like  a  pil- 
grim, indeed,  with  only  his  staff  in  his  hand 
Gen.  xxxii,  10.    And  tnough  he  was  supported 
with  the  assurance  of  the  divine  protection, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  blessing  of  AbrahAjn 
by  Qod  himself^  in  his  remarkable  vision  at 
Bethel,  and  solemnly  devoted   himself  to  his 
service,  wishing  only  for  food  and  raiment, 
and  vowing  to  profess  the  worship  of  God,  and 
pay  tithe  unto  him  should  he  returq  back  in 
peace,  Gkn.  xxviii^  10-22;  yet  he  was  forced 
to  engage  in  a  tedious  and  thankless  serritude 
of  seven  years,  at  first  for  Rachel,  with  Laban. 
who  retaliated  upon  him  the  imposition  he  had 
practised  on  his  own  father;   and  substituted 
Leah,  whom  he  hated,  for  Rachel,  whom  he 
loved ;    and  thereby  compelled    him  to  serre 
seven  years  more^  and  changed  his   wages 
several    tiines    dunng    the  remainder   of  his 
whole  servitude  of  twenty  years ;  in  the  coarse 
of  which,  as  he  pathetically  complained,  "  the 
drought  consumed  him  by  day,  and  the  Cost 
by  ni^ht,    and  the  sleep   departed    from  his 
eyes,"  in  watching  Laban's  nocks,  Grea.  xzxi, 
4u ;  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to  steal  away, 
and  was  only  protected  firom    Laban's  ven- 
l^eance,  as  afterward  from  Esau's,  by  divine 
interposition.     Add    to    these    his    domestic 
troubles  and  misfortunes;  the  impatience  of 
his  fiivourite  wife,  "  Give  me  chddren.  or  I 
die ;"  her  death  in  bearing  her  second  ion, 
Benjamin;  the  rape  of  his  daughter  Dinah; 
the  perfidy  and  cruelly  of  her  brothers,  Simeon 
and  Levi,  to   the    Shechemites ;    the   mi9b^ 
haviour  of  Reuben  j  the  supposed  death  of 
Joseph,    his    fkvounte    and    most    deserfinf 
son:— (hMe   were,  all  tocsther,  mflfiriMit  Ui 
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kiTe  faRmg^hl  down  Ida  gmy  luira  vitli  mrow 
lo  thegmve,  had  he  not  been  divinelY  auppcnted 
•ad  enootiraged  throoghonc  the  wnole  of  hia 
w^piiTMgt.  For  the  cucnmalanoea  which  lad 
Jioob  into  Egypt,  aee  JoaiPH. 

When  Jacob,  at  the  iuTitation  of  Joaeph, 
vent  down  to  Eeypt,  Joaqih  mtrodnoed  nia 
fiuher  to  his  royal  maater :  and  the  patriarch, 
ii  hia  prieatlr  cha  racier,  bleased  Pharaoh,  and 
supplicated  the  divine  iaTour  for  the  King. 
Tlie  Tenerable  appeanmca  and  the  pioua  de- 
meanoor  of  Jacob  led  the  monarch  to  inquire 
his  years;  to  which  he  replied,  "  The  dara  of 
the  years  of  my  pilgrima^  are  a  handled  and 
thirty  years:  few  nnd  evil  have  the  daya  of 
the  years  of  my  life  been ;  and  I  hare  not 
BUamed  unto  the  daya  of  the  vears  of  the  life 
of  my  fiuhera  in  the  days  of  mar  pilgrimace." 
ThU  answer  of  the  patriarch  waa  not  theuoi- 
guge  of  diaoontent,  but  the  aolemn  reflection 
of  a  man  who  had  experienced  a  large  ahare 
of  trouUe,  and  who  knew  that  the  whole  of 
hoznan  life  is  indeed  but  "  a  Tain  ahow," 
Genesis  xlvii,  1-10.  Jacob  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  daya  in  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 
eojoying  the  society  of  hia  belored  child 
KTenteen  yeara.  The  doae  of  hia  life  waa  a 
^>py  caun,  after  a  stormy  voyage.  The 
patruich,  poceiTing  that  his  diaaolution  waa 
Qear,  sent  for  Joaeph,  and  bound  him  by  a 
sokiim  promise  to  bury  him  with  his  fathers 
b  Canaan.  Shortly  afier  this,  Jacob  waa  taken 
iU,  and  it  beings  reported  to  Joseph,  he  hastened 
^  the  bedside  of  hia  fethor,  taJdnf  with  him 
iiu  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  J^hraim.  On 
^Mrmg  that  his  aon  waa  come,  Jacob  exerted 
an  his  strength,  and  sat  in>  in  hia  bed  to  re- 
CQTe  him,  and  to  impart  that  bleasin£|[  which, 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecv,  he  waa  commissicmed 
to  bequeath.  He  next  blessed  the  infent  chil- 
dren of  Joseph ;  but,  aa  he  placed  his  hands 
^n  their  heads,  he  crossed  them,  putting  his 
nsht  upon  Ephraim  the  younger,  and  his  lefi 
^ipon  Manasaeh  the  elder.  Joaeph  wished  to 
correct  the  mi^ake  of  hia  fedther,  but  Jacob 
penisted,  being  guided  by  a  dirine  impulae; 
ud  he  gare  to  each  of  the  lads  a  portion  in 
IsTHel,  at  the  aamo  time  declaring  that  the 
Toonger  should  be  greater  than  the  elder,  Gen. 
xlviii,  22.  When  thia  interriew  waa  ended, 
Jacob  caused  all  his  sons  to  assemble  round  his 
trying  bed,  that  he  might  inform  them  what 
voold  befell  them  in  the  laat  davs,  Oen.  xlix,  1. 
'^  Of  all  the  predictions  which  be  pronounced 
vith  his  expirmg  breath,  the  moat  remarkable 
and  the  moat  intereatinf  ia  that  relating  to 
Jodah :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jodah,  nor  a  lawgiTer  from  between  his  feet, 
^"B^  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  ahaU  the 
?«hering  of  the  people  be,"  Gen.  xlix,  10. 
^  grand  poaonage  waa  in  the  mind  of  the 
P^inaxth,  aa  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation 
^  his  predeceaaora,  even  the  illustrioua  De- 
^oer  who  ahoold  ariae  in  after  agea  to  redeem 
P^^^  <uad  hring  aalration  to  the  human 
no.  The  piomiaed  Beed  was  the  oonatant 
•eject  of  feithlal  eiqiectataon  j  and  all  the 
gfrrchal  oidlnances,  institutions,  and  pre- 
"■tions,  had  an  alhiaion,  poattiTs  or  incidental, 


tothe  Mmniah  Hitherto  the  nromiao  waa 
confined  generally  to  Abraham^  laaac,  and 
Jacob,  that  firom  them  the  glorious  bleaaing 
ahouu  ariae ;  but  now,  under  the  divine  direo- 
tion,  the  dying  patriarch  fortela  in  what  tribeu 
and  at  what  period,  the  peat  Reatorer  shall 
come.  The  aoTcreign  authority  waa  to  ooi^ 
tinne  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  Judah,  till  from  that 
tribe  Shiloh  ahould  appear,  and  then  the  royalty 
muat  eeaae.  Thia  waa  fulfilled  i  for  the  tritle 
of  Judah  poaaeaaed  legislatiye  power  till  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  firam  that  period  the  Jewiah 
people  have  neither  had  dominion  nor  priests 
hood.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  most  either  be 
the  true  Shiloh,  or  the  prophecy  has  failed;  fbr 
the  Jews  cannot  prove  that  they  have  had  any 
thing  like  temporal  power  ainoa  hia  crucifixion. 
When  they  were  ao  damoroua  for  the  execution 
of  Jeaua,  and  Pilate  told  them  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  handa,  they  ahrunk  fearfully  from 
the  propoaal,  and  acknowledged  their  alaviah 
state  by  aaying,  *'  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any 
we 

Scripture, 
truth  of  our  relinoiL 

When  Jacob  nad  finiahed  Ueaaine  hia  aona^ 
he  charced  them  to  bury  him  in  the  cave  or 
Machpdah,  with  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and, 
"  gathering  hia  feet  into  the  bed,  he  yielded 
iu>  the  glwst^  and  waa  gathered  unto  hia  peo- 
ple," Gen.  xhx,  33.  Joaeph,  having  doaed  the 
eyes  of  his  father,  and  wept  over  him,  com- 
manded the  physicians  to  embalm  the  body. 
After  a  general  mourning  of  aeventy  days,  he 
solicited  the  kind's  permtssion  to  go  with  the 
remaina  of  Jacob  into  Canaan,  to  which  Pha- 
raoh conaented ;  and  with  Joaeph  went  up  all 
the  state  ofiicers  and  principal  nobility  of  E^ypt, 
so  that  when  the^r  came  to  the  plaoe  of  mter- 
mentj  the  Canaanites  were  astonished,  and  said. 
"  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians," 
Gen.  1, 1-11. 

JACOBITES,  a  denomination  of  eastern 
Christians,  who  nrst  made  their  appearance  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  were  called  Monophysites. 
Jacob  Albardai,  or  Baradoua,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  530,  restored  the  sect,  then  almost 
expiring,  to  its  former  vigour,. and  modelled 
it  anew ;  and  hence  from  him  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Jacobites.  See  Ht^ostatical 
Union.  

JACOB'S  WELL,  or  fountain,  a  well  near 
Shechem,  at  which  our  Saviour  conversed 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv,  13. 
Jacob  dwelt  near  thia  place,  before  his  sons 
slew  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem.  If  anv 
thing,  says  Dr.  EL  D.  Clarke,  connected  witn 
the  remembrance  of  past  ages  be  calculated  to 
awaken  local  enthusiasm,  t&  land  around  thia 
city  is  preeminently  entitled  to  consideration. 
The  aacred  atory  of  eventa  tranaacted  in  the 
fields  of  Sichem,  Gen.  xxxvii,  from  our  earliest 
years,  is  remembered  with  delight;  but  with 
the  territory  before  our  eves,  where  those 
events  took  place,  and  in  the  view  of  obwcta 
»rrimtm^  as  they  were  described  above  tnrae 
thousand  yean  ago,  the  gratefbl  impreaaioB 
kindlea  into  ecstacy.    Along  the  valley 
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be  seen,  as  in  the  dnjs  of  Reaben  and 
Judah,  "  a  ocmpany  of  lAunaelitee   ooming 
trcm  Uilead,  with  tKeir  camels  bearing  sincery, 
and  beihn,  and  myrrh,"  who  would  gMdiy  pur- 
chase another  Joseph  of  his  brethren,  and  con- 
Tey  him  as  a  slave  to  some  Potiphar  in  £g3rpt. 
Upon  the  hills  around,  flocks  and  herds  are 
seen  feeding  as  of  old :  nor  in  the  simple  garb 
of  the  shepheids  of  Samaria,  at  this  day,  is 
there  any  tning  rnrngnant  to  the  notions  we 
may  entertain  of  tne  appearance  fbrmeriy  pre- 
sented by  the  sons  of  Jacob.    In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Ghreat,  Sichem,  or  Napolose,  as 
it  is  now  called,  was  considered  as  me  capital 
of  Samaria.    Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sa- 
maritans, not  mereljr  as  people  of  Samaria, 
but  as  a  sect  at  variance  witn  the  Jews;  and 
they  have  continued  to  maintain  their  peculiar 
tenets  to  this  day.    The  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  were  much  faroured  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  who  restored  their  sanctu- 
aries, and  added  larg^y  to  the  edifices  of  the 
city.    The  principal  object  of  veneration  among 
them  is  Jacob's  welL  over  which  a  church  was 
formerly  erected.    This  is  situated  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  town  in  the  road  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  has  been  visited  by  pilfrims  of  all 
ages,  but  partic«darly  since  the  Christian  era, 
as  the  place  where  Christ  revealed  himself  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria.    The  spot  is  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  evangelist,  John  iv,  and 
so  little  liable  to  uncertainty  frcnn  the  circum- 
stance of  the  well  itself,  and  the  features  of  the 
country,  that,  if  no  tradition  existed  to  identify 
it,  the  site  of  it  could  scarcely  be  mistaken. 
Perhaps  no  Christian  scholar  ever  read  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gtospel  attentively, 
without  being  struck  with  the  numerous  inter- 
nal evidences  of  truth  which  crowd  upon  the 
mind  in  its  perusal.    Within  so  small  a  com- 
pass, it  is  impossible  to  find  in  other  writings 
so  many  sources  of  reflection  and  of  interest. 
Independently  of   its  importance   as  a  theo- 
losieal    docimient,    it   concentrates    so   much 
information,  that  a   volume  might    be   filled 
with  the  illustration  it  reflects  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  upon  the  geography  of 
VYRir  country.    All  that  can  be  gathered  from 
Josephus  on  these  subjects  seems  to  be  as  a 
comment  to  illustrate  this  chapter.    The  jour- 
ney of  our  Lord  finom  Judea  into  Galilee ;  the 
cause  of  it ;  his  passage  through  the  territory 
of  Samaria ;  his  approach  to  the  metropolis  of 
that   countrv ;  its    name ;  his  arrival  at  the 
Amorite   field,  which  terminates  the  narrow 
valley  of  Sichiem ;  the  ancient  custom  of  halt- 
ing at  a  well ;  the  female  employment  of  draw- 
ing water ;  the  disciples  sent  into  the  city  for 
food,  by  which  its  situation  out  of  the  town  is 
^  obviously  implied  ;  the  question  of  the  wo- 
man referring   to   existine  prejudices  which 
separated  the  Jews  from  uie  Samaritans ;  the 
depth  of  the  well;  the  oriental  allusion  con- 
tamed  in  the  expression,  "  living  water  *,"  the 
history  of  the  well,  and  the  customs  iHustrated 
by  it;  the  worship  upon  Mount  Gkrizim: — 
an  these  occur  within  the  space  of  twenty 
ifarses  j  and  if  to  these  be  added  that  remark- 
lible  cireumstance  mentioned  in  the  fifty-first 


Tsrse  of  tlM  chapter,  where  it  is  stsAed  tkl 
"  as  ha  was  now  gmie  dtnon,  his  servants  mt 
him,''  his  whole  route  &om  Cana  being  a  oon- 
tinual  dneeni  toward  Capernaum,  we  may 
consider  it  as  a  record,  signally  confinned  in 
its  veracity  by  circomstances  which  remain  in 
indelible  character,  to  give  them  evidenoei  to 
this  day. 

JAH,  one  of  the  names  of  God,  whieh  we 
meet  with  in  the  composition  of  many  Hebrew 
words:  hB,Adimijak.AUelniak^Malackw;^SbalL 
is, "  My  Lord,"  "  Praise  the  Lord,"  "  The  Lord 
is  my  Kinf ." 

JAIR,  of  the  fiunily  of  Manasseh.  He  pos- 
sessed a  large  canton  beyond  Jordan;  the 
whole  country  of  Argob,  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Qeshur  and  Maachathi,  Judges  x,  3.  He 
succeeded  Tola  in  the  judicature  or  govemmenl 
of  the  Israelhes,  and  was  himself  sueceeded  l^ 
Jephthah.  His  government  continued  twentjr- 
two  years;  tmm  A.  M.  2795  to  2817.  Jair 
had  Unrty  sons,  who  rode  on  aases,  and  were 
lords  or  governors  of  thirty  towns,  called 
Havoth-jair.  He  was  buried  at  Camon  beyond 
Jordan. 

JAMES,  'IeiirM^«c,  of  the  same  import  as 
Jacob.    JameSj  sumamed  the  greater,  or  the 
elder,    to   distinguish   him    from   James    the 
younger,  was  brother  to  John  the  evangelist, 
and  son  to  Zebedee  and  Salome,  Matt,  iv,  dl. 
He  was  of  Bethsaida.  in  Gklilee>  and  left  aU 
to  follow  Christ.    Salome  requested  our  Sa- 
viour, that  her  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
might  sit  at  his  rieht  hand,  when  he  should  be 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom.    Our  Saviour 
answered,  that  it  belonged  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther fldone  to  diroose  of  these  places  of  honour, 
Matt.  XX,  21.    Before  their   vocation,  James 
and  John  followed  the  trade  of  fishermen  with 
their  fiuher  Zebedee ;  and  they  did  not  quit 
their  profession  till  our  Saviour  called*  them, 
Mark  i,  18,  19.    They  were  witnesses  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration,  Matt,  xvii,  2.    When 
certain    Samaritans    refused    to  admit  Jesus 
Christ,  James  and  John  wished  for  fire  frraa 
heaven  to  consume  them,  Luke  ix,  M ;  and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  thought,   the  name  .of 
Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder,  was  given  them. 
Some  days  after  the  resonrectton  of  our  Saviour, 
James  and  John  went  to  fish  in  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, where  they  saw  Jesus.     They  were 
present  at  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.    St  James 
IS  said  to  have  preached  to  all  the  dispersed 
trfties  of  Israel ;  but  for  this  there  is  only  report 
His  martyrdom  is  related.  Acts  xii,  1, 2,  about 
A.  D.  42,  or  44,  for  the  date  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained.   Herod  Asnrippa,  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
grandson  of  Herod  tne  Gh^at,  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  executed  at  Jerusalem.     Clemens 
Alexandrinus  informs  us,  that  he  who  brought 
St.  James  before  the  judges  was  so  much  affect^ 
ed  with  his    constancy  in   confessing  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  also  declared  himself  a  Cnnstian, 
and  was  condemned,  as  wdl  as  the  Apostle,  to 
be  beheaded. 

Jambs  toe  lbss,  sumamed  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  Gal.  i,  19,  was  the  son  of  Cleopa^ 
otherwise  oalled  Alpheus,  and  Mary,  sister  is 
the   blessed   virgin;    consequently,    be   was 
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ioaaiihgenMaB  to  Jmos  CfariM.  He  was  tna- 
utBktd  the  JuA,  on  aocouiit  of  the  admirable 
holineai  and  parity  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to 
have  bean  a  pnest,  and  to  haTe  observed  the 
Kvs  of  the  Nazarites  from  his  btilh.  Our  Sa- 
fiour  a]^ared  to  James  the  less,  ei^ht  days 
sAer  his  leauneOion,  1  Cor.  xr,  7.  He  was  at 
Jenisalem,  and  was  considered  as  a  piUar  of  the 
ehiixth,  wiien  St.  Panl  first  came  tnither  after 
his  oonyersion,  Gal.  i,  19,  A.  D.  37.  In  the 
eouncil  of  Jerusalem,  held  in  the  year  61,  St. 
James  gare  his  Tole  last ;  and  the  result  of  the 
eoaneil  was  principally  fiinned  from  what  St. 
James  said,  who,  thoueh  he  obserred  the  eere- 
monies  of  the  law,  and  was  careful  that  othera 
ihoold  obaerre  them,  was  of  opinion,  that  such 
a  yoke  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  fiaithfUl 
eoaveited  from  amone  the  Heathens,  Acts  xt, 
13,  &c 

James  the  less  was  a  person  of  great  pro- 
deooe  and  diseietion.  and  was  highly  esteoned 
by  the  Apostles  ana  other  Christians.  Such, 
indeedj  was  his  general  reputation  for  piety 
and  TirUie,  thmt.  as  we  learn  from  Ongen, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerom,  Josephus  thought,  and 
ddirlared  it  to  be  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
Bofierings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of 
tiieir  city  and  temple,  were  owing  to  the  aneer 
oTGod,  excited  by  the  murder  of  James.  Tms 
must  be  considered  as  a  strong  and  remarkable 
testimony  to  tlie  character  of  this  Apostle^  as 
it  is  giren  by  a  person  who  did  not  believe 
tlttt  ^sos  was  the  Christ.  The  passages  of 
Joaephus,  referred  to  by  those  fathers  upon 
this  subject,  are  not  found  in'  his  works  now 
extant 

JiMB,  Ornsbal  EnsTLE  OP.  Clement  of 
Rome  and  Hennas  allude  to  this  epistle ;  and 
it  is  quoted  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Jerom,  Cbrysostom,  Augustine,  and  many 
other  fathers.  But  though  the  antiquity  of 
this  epistle  had  been  always  undisput»i,  some 
fev  formerly  doubted  its  nght  to  be  admitted 
iiito  the  canon.  Eusebius  says,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  generally,  thoueb  not  uniTcrsally,  re- 
ceived as  canonical ;  and  publicly  read  in  most, 
hat  Dot  in  all,  churches;  and  Estius  affirms, 
that  after  the  fourth  century,  no  church  or  eccle- 
siastical writer  is  found  who  ever  doubted  its 
vnbenticity ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in- 
doded  in  all  subseouent  catalogues  of  canoni- 
cal ScripCurej  whetner  published  by  councils, 
churches,  or  individuals.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
the  tmifonn  tradition  of  the  church,  that  this 
^iatle  was  written  by  James  the  Just ;  but  it 
vas  not  universally  admitted  till  after  the  fourth 
ceittQry,  that  James  the  Just  was  the  same 
person  as  James  the  less^  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles;  thaa  |>oint  being  ascertained,  the 
canonieal  authorit^r  of  this  epistle  was  no 
Wer  doubted.  It  is  evident  that  this  epistle 
ceald  not  have  been  written  by  James  the 
^<^,  for  he  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa 
^  the  year  44,  and  the  errors  and  vices  re- 

Ked  in  this  epistle  show  it  to  be  of  a  much 
date ;  and  tne  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
^  here  spoken  of  as  being  very  near  at  hand, 
iamesv,  8, 9.  It  has  always  Men  eonsiderea 
*>  t  cireimiataiioe  very  much  in  fhvotir  of  this 


epistle,  that  it  was  fbuod  in  the  Shjrriae  vMikNi, 
which  was  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  tks 
first  centunr,  and  for  the  partieular  use  of 
eonveited  Aws,— the  very  dfesoriptioci  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 
Henoe  we  infer,  that  it  was  from  the  first  ae- 
knowledged  by  thoae  for  whose  instruction  it 
was  tntraded;  and  "  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridgCj  '*  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  they  were 
better  ludjres  of  the  question  of  its  authenticity 
than  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  it  was  not  written ; 
among  whom,  therefore,  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
propagated  so  early  |  and  who  at  first  might  be 
preju£ced  against  it,  because  it  was  inscribed 
to  the  Jews.*^ 

The  immediate  design  of  this  epistle  was  to 
animate  the  Jewish  Christians  to  support  with 
ibrtitude  and  patience  any  suiTerings  to  whieh 
they  might  m  exposed,  and  to  enforce  the 
genuine  doctrine  aiid  practice  of  the  Qos^ 
in  opposition  to  the  errors  and  vices  whieh 
then  prevailed  among  them.  Sl  James  benns 
by  showing  the  benefits  of  trials  and  amio- 
tions,  and  oy  assuring  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  God  would  listen  to  their  sinc^  praven 
for  assistance  and  support;  he  reminds  tnem 
of  their  bcang  the  distinguished  objects  of 
divine  favour,  and  exhorts  them  to  practical 
religion;  to  a  just  and  impartial  regard  for 
the  poor,  and  to  a  uniform  obedience  to  all  the 
commands  of  God,  without  any  distinction  or 
exception ;  he  shows  the  inemcacy  of  fluth 
without  works,  that  is,  unless  followed  by 
moral  duties ;  1m  inculcates  the  necessity  of  a 
str^  government  of  the  tongue,  and  cautions 
them  against  censoriousness,  strife,  malevo- 
lence, pnde,  indulgence  of  their  sensual  pas- 
sions, and  rash  judgment ;  he  denounces 
threats  a|^ainst  those  who  make  an  improper 
use  of  nches;  he  intimates  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  and  concludes  with 
exhortations  to  patience,  devotion,  and  a  solici- 
tous concern  for  the  salvation  of  others.  This 
epistle  is  written  with  great  perspicuity  and 
energy,  and  it  contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  Uiose  practical  duties  and  moral  virtues  which 
are  required  of  Christians.  Although  the  author 
wrote  to  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  tbe 
world,  yet  the  state  of  his  native  land  passed 
more  immediately  before  his  eyes.  Its  final 
overthrow  was  approaching ;  and  oppressions, 
factions,  and '  violent  scenes  troubled  all  ranks, 
and  involved  some  professing  Christians  in  sul^ 
fering,  others  in  guilt. 

JANNES  and  JAMBRES,  or,  as  Pliny  calls 
them,  Jamne  and  Jotope,  two  magicians,  who 
resisted  Moses  in  Egyp^  8  Tim.  iii,  8.  He 
speaks,  likewise,  of  tne  faction  or  sea  of  m»- 

ficians,  of  which,  he  says,  Moses,  Jannes,  and 
ocabel,  or  Jopata,  were  heads.  By  this  last 
word  he  meant  probably  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
whom  tliA  Egyptians  considered  as  one  ox 
their  most  celebrated  sages.  The  Mussulmans 
have  several  particulars  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  paraphrast  Jonathan  says  they  were  the 
sons  of  Balaani.  who  accompanied  him  to 
Balak,  king  of  Moob.  They  are  called  by 
several  names  in  several  translations;  by  the 
Septuagint,  fa^wnXf  pitisoners,  and  trwiM,  fi^ 
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ihm^tt  fay  Sulpitioi  Sereros,  CioUaoM. 
that  ifl^  Mtiologtfs:  by  othen,  vmwnin  ana 
maiejictf  wise  m«n,  that  is,  lo  esteemed  among 
the  Egyptians,  philosophers,  and  witches. 
Artapanus  tells  us,  that  Pharaoh  sent  ibr 
macicians  from  Uppur  Egypt  to  oppose  Moses. 
Ainbrosiaster,  or  Hilaiy,  the  deacon,  says 
they  were  brothers.  He  cites  a  book  entitled 
"  Jannes  and  Mambres,"  which  is*  likewise 
quoted  by  Ori^en,  and  ranked  as  apocryphal 
by  Pope  Grelasms.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  call 
them  Janes  and  Jambres ;  others,  Jochana  and 
Mamr6,  or  Jonas  and  Jombros.  Jerom  trans- 
lates their  names  Johannes  and  Mambres :  and 
thite  is  a  tradition,  they  say,  in  the  Talmud, 
that  Juhatmi  and  Manir6,  diief  of  Pharaoh's 
physicians,  said  to  Moses,  "  Thou  bringest 
straw  into  E^pt,  where  abundance  of  com 

gew;"  that  is,  to  bring  your  magical  arts 
ther  is  to  as  much  purpose  as  to  bnng  water 
to  the  Nile.  Some  sav  their  names  are  the 
same  as  John  and  Ambrose.  Some  will  hare 
it  that  they  fled  away  with  their  father ;  others, 
that  they  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Eeyptians;  others,  that  they  were  killed  by 
Phinehas  in  the  war  against  the  Midianites. 
Numenius,  cited  by  Aristobulus,  says  that 
Jannes  And  Jambres  were  sacred  tribes  of  the 
Eeyptians,  who  excelled  in  magic  at  th6  time 
when  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  See 
Plagues  of  Egtpt. 

JANSENISTS,  a  denomination  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  France,  which  was  formed  in  the 
year  1640.  Thev  follow  the  opinions  of  Jan- 
senius,  bishop  ox  Ypres,  from  whose  writihgs 
the  following  propositions  are  said  to  have 
been  extractra : — 1.  That  thens  are  divine  pre- 
cepts which  good  men,  notwithstanding  tneir 
desire  to  observe  them,  are,  nevertheless,  ab- 
solutely unable  to  obey;  nor  has  God  g^ven 
them  tnat  measure  of  grace  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  render  them  capable  of  such  obe- 
dience. 8.  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt 
state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  influence  of 
divine  grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the  mind. 
3.  That,  in  order  to  render  human  actions 
meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  ex- 
empt from  necessity ;  but  that  they  be  free  from 
constraint  4.  That  the  Semi-Felagians  err 
greatly,  in  maintaining  that  the  human  will  is 
endoweid  with  the  power  of  either  receiving  or 
resisting  the  aids  and  influences  of  preventmg 
grace.  5.  That  whoever  affirms  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  expiation,  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  for  the  sins  of  ali  mankind,  is  a  Semi- 
Pelagian.  Of  these  propositions,  Pope  Inno- 
cent A,  condemned  the  nrst  four  as  neretical, 
and  the  last  as  rash  and  impious.  But  he  did 
this  without  asserting  that  these  were  the  doc- 
trines of  Jansenius,  or  even  naming  him ;  which 
did  not  satisfy  ms  adversaries,  nor  silence 
him.  The  next  pope,  however,  Alexander  VII. 
was  more  particular,  and  determined  the  said 
propositions  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius ; 
which  excited  no  small  trouble  in  the  Gallican 
church. 

This  denomination  was  also  distinguished 
from  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  their 
maintaining  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  pub- 


lie  litmrgieB  shodld  be  riven  to  thepeopk  m  thea 
mother  tongue ;  and  they  consider  it  as  a  mstta 
of  impoitanee  to  inculcate  upon  all  Christians, 
that  true  piety  does  not  consist  in  the  perfixm- 
ance  of  external  devotions,  but  in  inward  holi- 
ness and  divine  love. 

As  to  Jansenius,  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
he  was  more  diligent  in.  the  search  of  troth, 
than  courageous  in  its  defence.  It  is  said  thst 
he  read  thn>i:^h  the  whole  of  St.  Augustine's 
works  ten,  and  some  parts  thirty,  times.  Frooi 
these  he  made  a  number  of  ezeerpta^  [extracts,] 
which  he  collected  in  his  book  called  "  Angus- 
tinusJ*  This  he  had  not  the  courage  to  pub- 
lish; but  it  was  printed  after  his  death,  and 
frcm  it  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  extracted  the 
propositions  above  named ;  but  the  correctness 
and  fidelity  of  thmr  extracts  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned. Jansenius  himself^  undoubtedly,  held 
the  opinions  of  Calvin  on  unconditional  election, 
thoufh  he  seems  to  have  been  reserved  in  avow- 
ingtnem. 

The  Jansenists  of  Port  Royal  may  be  de- 
nominated Uie  evan^ical  party  of  the  Catholic 
church :  among  their  number  were  the  famous 
Fathm'  Cluesnel,  Pierre  Nicole,  Pascal,  De 
Sacy,  Duguet,  and  Amauld;  the  last  of  whom 
is  styled  by  Boileau,  "  the  most  learned  mortal 
that  ever  lived."  They  consecrated  all  theii 
ereat  powers  to  the  service  of  the  cross ;  and 
for  their  attachment  to  the  grand  aitide  of  the 
Protestant  reformation,— justification  by  faith, 
with  other  capital  doctrines,  they  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things.  The  Jesuits,  their  implaca- 
ble enemies,  never  ceased  until  they  prevailed 
upon  their  sovereign,  Louis  XIV,  to  destroy 
the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  and  banish  its  in- 
habitants. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
all  the  Jansenists  were  not  like  the  eminent 
men  whom  we  have  just  mentioned ;  and  even 
these  were  tinged  with  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition. Some  of  them  even  pretended  to  work 
miracles,  by  which  their  cause  was  greatly 
injured. 

JAPHETH,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  is  com- 
monly named  the  third  in  order  of  Noah's 
sons,  was  bom  in  the  five  hundredth  ye-ar  of 
that  patriarch,  Gknesis  v,  32 ;  but  Moses, 
Grenesis  x,  21,  says  expressly  he  was  the  oldest 
of  Noah's  sons,  according  to  our  translation, 
and  those  of  the  Septuagmt  and  Symmachus. 
Abraham  was  named  the  first  of  Terah's  sons, 
"  not  from  primogeniture,  but  from  preemi- 
nence," as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
illustrious  ancestor  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the 
Jews,  whose  "  seed  was  Christ,"  according  to 
the  flesh ;  with  whose  history  the  Old  Testa- 
ment property  commences :  "  Now  these  are  the 
generations  of  Terah,"  dx,  Gren.  xi,  27 ;  all  the 
preceding  parts  of  Genesis  being  only  introduc- 
tory to  this.  By  the  same  an^ogy,  Shem,  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  is  placed  first  of  his  three 
sons,  Gen.  v,  32,  and  Japheth,  "  the  eldest," 
la.st.  Compare  Gen.  x,  21 ;  xi,  20.  Thus 
Isaac  is  put  before  Ishmael,  though  fcnrteen 
years  younger,  I  Chron.  i,  28.  Ana  SolomoHi 
the  eldest  is  reckoned  the  last  of  Bathshebft't 
children,  1  Chron.  iii,  5. 

Japheth    signifies   enlargtwuiU  s  and  horn 
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wonderfUDy  did  ProTideiiee  enlarge  tbe  boond- 
ahes  of  Japfaeth  f  His  posterity  mrerged  east- 
vard  and  westward ;  firom  the  oripnal  settle- 
ment in  Armenia,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Asia,  north  of  the  great  range  of  Tavms,  dis- 
ttngiiiBhed  bj  the  general  names  of  Tartary  and 
Silxria,  as  uir  aa  tbe  Eastern  Occ«n :  and  in 
pocess  of  time,  by  an  easy  passage  across 
Behring's  straits,  the  entire  eontinent  of  Ame- 
rica ;  ud  they  roread  in  the  opposite  direction, 
throughout  the  mole  of  Europe,  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  thus  literally  encompassing  the  earth, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  northern  temperate 
loncj  while  the  enterprising  and  warlike  genius 
of  this  hardy  hunter  race  frequently  led  tnem  to 
encroach  on  the  settlements,  and  to  dwell  in 
**  the  tents  of  Shem,"  whose  pastored  oeeupa- 
tioDs  rendered  them  more  inactive,  peaceable, 
and  anwarlike ;  as  when  the  Scythians  inYadea 
Media,  and  overran  western  Asia  southwards, 
as  far  as  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Cyaxares ;  and 
when  tbe  CSieeka,  and  afterward  the  Romans, 
subdued  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians, 
in  the  east,  and  the  Scythians  and  Jews  in  the 
south,  as  foretold  by  the  Assyrian  Prophet 
Balaam: 

**  And  shiM  Shan  come  from  the  a»Mt  of  Chlttlok 
And  stab  afflict  the  Aeeyriani^  and  afflict  the  Hebrews ; 
But  he  [the  invader]  ahall  periah  himself  at  last." 

JiuivJb.  xziT,  iM. 

And  by  Moses :  **  And  the  Lord  shall  bring 
thee  [the  Jews]  into  Egypt  [or  bondage]  aeain 
liith  ships,"  &c,  Deut.  xzriii,  36.  AniT  by 
Daniel :  "  For  the  ships  of  Cluttim  shall  come 
against  him,''  [  Antioctms,  king  of  Syria,]  Dan. 
XI,  30. 

In  these  passages  Chittim  denotes  the  south- 
era  coasts  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
Tanean  Sea,  called  the  '*  isles  of  the  Gentiles/' 
Gen.  X,  5.  And,  in  later  times,  the  Tartars  m 
the  east  have  repeatedly  inraded  and  subdued 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese;  while  the  wariike 
snd  enterprising  eenius  of  the  British  isles 
has  Bpreaa  their  c^niea,  their  arms,  their  arts, 
and  their  language,  and^  in  some  measure, 
their  religion,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
dm. 

The  sons  of  Japheth  were  Gknner,  Masog, 
Madai,  Jaran,  Tubed,  Meshech,  and  Tiraa. 
The  Scripture  says,  that  the^r  peopled  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  settled  in  different  coun- 
tries, each  according  to  his  language,  fiunily, 
and  people.  Genesis  x,  5.  It  is  supposed  that 
Gpmer  peopled  Gktlatia,  and  that  from  him  the 
Cinunenans,  or  Cimbrians,  and  also  the  Phry- 

rs,  derired  their  ori^n ;  that  Magog  was 
father  of  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  or 
Tsiars;  that  Madai  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
^es,  though  some  make  nim  the  founder 
of  a  people  in  Macedonia,  called  Macdi ;  that 
^  Javan  sprung  the  lonians  and  Greeks; 
that  Tubal  was  the  fether  of  the  Iberians,  and 
^  at  least  a  part  of  Spain  was  peopled  by 
ann  and  his  descendants ;  that  Meshech  was 
the  founder  of  the  Cappadocians,  from  whom 
^I^Meeded  the  Muacorites,  or  Russians;  and 
«at  from  Tints  the  Thracians  derived  their 
^^^'  Japheth  was  known,  by  profane  au- 
■on,  mider  the  name  of  Japetus.    The  poets 


lai  worn,  i  ne  jasper  is  usuaiiy  aennea 
d  stone,  of  a  bright,  beautifril,  green  colour 
times  clowied  wink  white,  and  spotted  witl 


make  ham  fhtber  of  beaTen  and  earth.  Tin 
Greeks  beliered  that  Japheth  was  the  father  of 
their  race,  and  acknowledged  nothing  more  an- 
cient than  him. 

JAR,  the  Hebrew  month  which  answers  to 
our  April  It  oonaiBled  but  of  twenty-nine 
days. 

JASPER,  nav^,  Exod.  xzriii,  90;  xxxix,  13; 
and  Exek.  xxriii,  13;  tmnrtt,  Ker.  ir,  3,  and 
xxi,  U,  18, 19.  The  Greek  and  Latin  name, 
jatpiSf  as  well  as  the  English  jasper,  is  plainly 
derived  fimn  the  Hebrew,  and  leaTes  little  room 
to  doubt  what  species  of  gem  is  meant  by  the 
original  word.  The  jasper  is  usually  denned, 
ahard 
sometimes 
red  or  yellow. 

JAVAN,  or  ION,  (ibr  the  Hebrew  word, 
differently  pointed,  forms  both  names,)  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
all  those  nations  whi£h  were  included  under 
the  name  of  Grecians,  or  lonians,  as  they  were 
invariably  called  in  the  east.  Javan  had  four 
sons,  by  whom  the  different  portions  of  Greece 
Proper  weie  peopled :  Elisha,  Tharsis,  Chit- 
tim, and  Dodanim.  Elisha,  Eliza,  or  £^as,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  Chaldee,  and  from  whom  the 
(Greeks  tpok  the  name  of  'E>Xvvtr,  settled  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  where,  in  the  Elysian  fields  and 
the  river  lUssuSj  his  name  is  still  preserved. 
Tharsis  settled  m  Aehai :  Chittim,  in  Mace- 
donia ;  and  Dodanim,  in  Theasaly  and  Epima : 
where  the  city  of  Dodona  save  ample  proof 
of  the  ori^  of  its  name,  out  the  Greeks  did 
not  remam  pure  Javanim.  It  appears  from 
histonr  that,  at  a  very  early  age,  they  were  in- 
vaded and  subjugated  hv  tfaie  Pelaagi,  a  Cuthifte 
race  from  the  east,  ana  by  colonies  of  Pheni- 
cians  and  Eg3nptians  from  the  south:  so  that 
the  CSreeks,  so  tamous  in  history,  were  a  com- 
pound of  all  these  people.  The  aboriginal 
Greeks  were  called  Jaones,  or  Jonim;  from 
which  similarity  of  sound,  the  Jonim  and  the 
Javanim,  idthough  belonging  to  two  essentially 
different  families,  have  been  confounded  together. 
Javan  ia  the  name  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
for  Greece  and  the  Greeks.  See  Division  or 
THE  EUrtb. 

JEALOUSY,  Watbrs  op.    See  AoDLTEay. 

JEBUS,  the  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x,  16,  and 
father  of  the  people  of  Palestine  called  Jebusites. 
Their  dwelling  was  in  Jerusalem  and  round 
about,  in  the  mountains.  This  people  were 
very  warlike,  and  held  Jerusalem  till  David's 
time.  Josh,  xv,  65 ;  2  Sam.  v,  6,  &c. 

JEDUTHuN,  a  Levite  of  Mcrari's  family, 
and  one  of  the  four  great  masters  of  music 
belonging  to  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xvi,  38,  41, 
42;  XV,  17;  Psalm  Ixxxix,  title.  He  is  the 
same  aa  Elthan.  Some  of  the  Psalms  are  said 
to  have  been  composed  by  him ;  such  as  the 
eighty-ninth,  thirty-ninth,  sixty-second,  sovea- 
ty-seventh ;  all  or  which  go  under  his  name. 
Some  believe,  that  David,  having  composed 
these  Psalms,  gave  them  to  Jeduthun  and  hi: 
company  to  sinf ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
of  their  foing  by  this  name.  But  there  art 
some  Psalms  which  have  the  name  of  Jedn 
thun,  that  seem  to  have  been  composed  flitlHr 
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durinff  the  captiTUy,  or  alter  it ;  and  conae- 
quentfy  the  name  of  Jedulhun  prefixed  to  them, 
ean  sienify  nothing  else,  but  tnat  some  of  hia 
descendants,  and  of  Jeduthun's  class,  composed 
them  long  after  the  death  of  the  famous  Jedu- 
tfaon,  one  of  their  anceMors. 

JEHOAHAZ,  otherwise  SHALLUM,  the 
son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  Jer.  scxii,  11. 
Joaiah  having  b<«n  woondea  mortally  by 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  dying  of  his 
wounds  at  Megiddo,  Jehoahaz  was  made  king 
in  his  room,  trou^^h  lie  waa  not  Josiah's  eldest 
»rn,  2  Kings  xxiu,  30,  31,  32.  He  was  in  all 
probability  thought  fitter  than  any  of  his 
brethren  to  make  head  against  the  king  of 
Egypt  He  was  twenty-tlmM  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  about  three 
montM  only  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3395.  King  Necho.  at  his  return  from 
the  expedition  asoinst  Carchemish,  provoked  at 
the  people  of  Judah  for  having  placed  this  prince 
upon  the  throne  withotft  his  consent,  sent  for 
him  to  Riblah,  in  S3nria,  divested  hun  of  the 
kingdom,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him 
into  Egypt,  where  he  died,  Jer.  ±xii,  11,  12. 
Jehoiakim,  or  Eliakim  his  brother,  was  made 
king  in  his  room. 

JEHOIACHIN,  otherwise  called  Coniah, 
Jer.  xxii,  24,  and  Jeconiah,  1  Chron.  iii,  17, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and 
grandson  of  Josiah.  He  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  only  three  months.  It  seems  he 
was  bom  about  the  time  of  the  first  Babylonish 
captivity,  A.  M.  3398,  when  Jehoiakim,  or 
Eliakimj  his  father,  was  carried  to  Babylon. 
Jehoiakim  returned  from  Babylon,  and  reig^ied 
till  A.  M.  3405,  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  this  Jehoiaehin,  who 
reigned  alone  three  months  and  ten  days ; 
bat  he  reigned  about  ten  years  in  conjunction 
with  his  father.  Thus  2  filings  xxiv,  d,  is  re- 
oonciled  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9.  In  Uie 
fonner  of  these  passages,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  eighteen  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  in 
Chronicles  only  eight;  that  is,  he  was  only 
eight  when  he  began  to  reign  with  his  father, 
and  eighteen  when  he  began  to  reign  alone. 
He  was  a  bad  man,  and  did  evil  in  the  tasht 
of  the  XiOrd,  Jer.  xxii.  24.  The  time  of  nis 
death  is  uncertain ;  ana  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  xxii,  30j  are  not  to  be  taken 
m  the  strictest  sense;  smce  he  was  the  father 
of  Salathiel  and  others,  1  Chron.  iii,  17,  IS ; 
Matt,  i,  12. 

JEHOIAKIM,  or  ELIAKIM,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
was  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Phsuraoh-Necho, 
iting  of  Egypt.  A.  M.  3395,  2  Kings  xxiii,  34. 
He  reigned  ueven  years  in  Jerusalem,  and 
did  eviiin  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  When  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  Nebuchadnexxar,  this 
prince  was  also  taken  and  put  to  death,  and 
nis  body  thrown  into  the  common  sewer,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  xxii, 
18  19 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  king  of  Judah,  aon  of 
Asa.  king  of  Judah,  and  Asabah,  daughter  of 
niUni,  ascended   the  throne  at   the   age    of 


thirty*fiv&  and  reigned  tweniy-five  years.  Us 
had  the  advantage  over  Baasha,  kine  of  Israel; 
and  he  placed  good  garrisons  in  tLe  cities  of 
Judah  and  of  E4)hrainL  which  had  been  ooq- 
quered  by  his  father.  God  waa  with  him,  be- 
cause he  was  faithful  He  demolisbed  tbe 
high  places  and  groves.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  reign  he  sent  some  of  his  officers,  with 
priests  and  Levites.  throu^  all  the  parts  of 
Judah,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  to  instruct  U» 
people.  Grod  blessed  the  zeal  of  this  prince, 
who  was  feared  by  all  his  neighbours.  Tl» 
Philistines  and  Arabians  were  tributaries  to 
him.  He  built  several  houses  in  Judah  in  the 
fonn  of  towers,  and  fortified  several  cities. 
He  generally  kept  an  army  of  eleven  hundied 
thousand  men.  without  reckoning  the  troops  ia 
his  strong  holds.  This  number  seems  pro- 
digious for  so  small  a  state  as  that  of  Judsh; 
but,  probably,  these  troops  were  only  an  enrolled 
militia. 

The  Scripture  reproaches  Jehoahaphat  for 
his  aUianoe  with  Ahab^  king  of  Israel,  1  KIhei 
XX ;  2  Chronicles  xviii.  Some  time  after,  oe 
went  to  visit  Ahab  in  Samaria;  and  Ahsh 
invited  him  to  march  with  him  against  Bo- 
moth-Gilead.  Jehoshaphat  consentul,  but  first 
asked  for  an  opinion  from  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  Aflerward,  he  went  into  the  battle  in 
his  robe,  and  the  enemy  supposed  him  to  be 
Ahab;  but'  he  eryinf  out,  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  Jehouiapnat  returned  in  peace 
to  Jerusalem.^  The  Prophet  Jehu  reprored 
him  for  assisting  Ahab,  2  Chron.  xix,  1, 2,X 
Stc.     Jehoshaphat  repaired  this  fault  by  the 

food  regulations,  ana  the  ^ood  order,  which 
e  estaUished  in  his  dominions,  both  as  to 
civil  and  religious  affairs,  by  appointing  ho- 
nest and  able  judges,  by  regmatmg  the  disci- 
pline of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  by  en- 
joining them  to  perform  their  duty  with  punc- 
tuality. After  this,  in  the  year  3108,  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  other  nations  of 
Arabia  Petnea,  declared  war  against  Jeho- 
shaphat, 2  Chron.  xx,  1,  2,  3,  Ajc  They 
advanced  to  Hazaron-Tamar,  otherwise  Ej> 
eedi.  Jehoshaphat  v/er.t  with  his  people  'to 
tne  temple,  and  put  up  prayers  to  Grod.  Jaiia* 
ziel,  the  son  or  Zecnariah,  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  encouraged  the  king,  and  promised 
that  the  next  day  he  should  obtain  a  victory 
without  fighting.  Accordingly,  these  people 
being  assembled  the  next  day  against  judah, 

riirelled,  and  killed  one  another;  and  Jcho- 
phat  and  his  army  had  only  to  gather  their 
spoils.  This  prince  continued  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord;  yet  he  did  not  destroy  the 
hign  places,  and  tne  hearts  of  the  people 
wero  not  entirely  directed  to  the  God  ot  their 
fathers.  JehoaKaphat  died  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  roral 
sepulchre;  and  his  son,  Jehoram,  reigned  in  lu* 
stead. 

2.  Jehoshaphat,  Yallet  of.  Thia  valley  is 
a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south,  between  the  Mount  of  OUrei 
and  Mount  Moriah;  the  brook  Cedron  flow- 
ing through  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  dry  ths 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  but  has  a  curreiu  of 
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and  oobv,  •fi«r  Honni,  or  in  taii^seaaonf. 
Ths  Profihet  Joel,  iii,  2^  U,  gays, ''  The  Loid 
wffl  gaiAer  all  nationf  in  the  ralley  of  Jebo- 
ihflpiuu,  and  vill  plead  with  them  there.'* 
Abenecra  is  of  opinion,  that  this  rallev  is  the 
flsM  where  King  Jehoahaphat  obtained  a  sig- 
Bil  Tietor^  over  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
•ad  Mflonians  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  2  Chron.  zx, 
1,  &C,  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  beyond  the 
TiUerneas  of  Ttkdahf  which  after  tnat  event 
wu  called  the  valley  of  blessing,  verse  26. 
Otkn  think  it  lies  between  the  walls  of  Jem- 
nlem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Cyril,  of 
Alexsadria,  on  Joel  iii.  says  that  this  valley  is 
but  a  few  forlongs  aistant  from  Jerusalem. 
Lastly,  some  maintain  that  the  ancient  He- 
bewthsd  named  no  particular  place  the  valley 
of  Jflhoshapbat ;  but  that  Joel  mtended  gene- 
nlly  the  place  where  God  would  judjg;e  the 
natuHM,  and  will  appear  at  the  last  judgment 
is  the  brightness  ot  nis  majesty.  JekosJuiphai^ 
is  Hebrew,  signifies  "  the  judement  of  Qod." 
It  if  very  probable  that  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  that  is,  of  GKxi's  judgment,  is  sjrmbolical, 
at  well  as  the  valley  of  slaughter,  in  the  seune 
ebapter.  From  this  passage,  however,  the 
Jews  and  many  Christians  have  been  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  last  judsment  will  be  sc^emnized 
in  tbe  valley  of  Jeho^phat. 

JEHOVAH,  mm.  the  proper  and  incommu- 
nicable name  of  the  Divine  Essence.  That 
tbis  divine  name,  Jehovah,  was  weU  known 
to  the  Heathens,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Saaehoniathon  writes  Mo;  Diodorus,  the 
Sicilian,  Maerobios,  St.  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nns,  St.  Jerom.  and  Origen,  pronounce  Ja4t} 
wphaaios,  Theodoret,  and  tne  Samaritans, 
•we,  Juvi.  We  likewise  find  in  the  ancients. 
•AiMi,  Javo,  Jdtm,  Jaod,  The  Moors  call 
tbeir  god  Jaba^  whom  some  believe  to  be  the 
nme  as  Jehovah.  The  Latins^  in  all  proba- 
^ty,  took  their  JaniAy  or  Jmu  Pater,  from 
Jebofah. 

Tbe  Jews,  after  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
out  of  an  excessive  and  superstitious  respect 
^  yiis  name,  left  off  to  pronounce  it,  and 
tbos  lost  the  true  pronunciation.  The  Sep- 
JWnt  generally  renders  it  K^«>(,  "  the  Lord^" 
Orinn,  St.  Jerom,  and  Eusebius,  testify  that 
u  tbeir  time  the  Jews  left  the  name  of  Jeho- 
^  written  in  their  copies  in  Samaritan  cha- 
racters, instead  of  writing  it  in  the  common 
^kldeeor  Hebrew  characters;  which  shows 
w  veneration  ibr  this  holy  name :  and  the 
Mar  they  were  under,  lest  strangers,  who 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  Cmldee  let- 
^  and  language,  should  discover  and  nusflip- 
W  it  The  Jews  call  this  name  of  God  the 
Tetrammmaton,  or  the  name  with  four  kt- 
^  u  would  be  waste  of  time  and  patience 
^  repeat  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  incom- 
Boaicable  name :  it  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
?^«r,  to  remind  the  reader,  1.  That  although 
tttignifies  the  state  of  being,  yet  it  forms  no 
Teit).  2.  It  never  assumes  a  plural  form. 
*.]i  dots  not  admit  an  article,  or  take  an 
*^  i.  Neither  is  it  placed  in  a  state  of 
•JJ2"iction  with  other  words;  though  other 
Wvt  may  be  in  construction  wit£  it    It 
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to  be  a  compound  of  n«,  the  essemt, 

and  mn,  existing ;  that  is,  always  existing  ; 
whence  the  wora  eternal  appears  to  express 
its  import :  or,  as  it  is  well  rendered,  "  He 
who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come," 
Rev.  i,  4 ;  xi,  17:  that  is,  eternal,  as  the 
schodmen  speak,  both  a  parte  ante^  and  a 
parte  post.  Compare  John  yiii,  58.  It  is 
usually  marked  by  an  abbreviation,  \  in  Jew- 
ish books,  where  it  must  be  alluded  to.  It  is 
also  abbreviated  in  the  term  rn,  JaA,  which, 
the  reader  will  observe,  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  many  Hebrew  appellations.    See  Jar. 

JEHU,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson 
of  Nimshi,  captain  of  the  troops  of  Joram  the 
king  of  Israel,  was  appointed  by  Gh>d  to  reign 
over  Israel,  and  to  avenge  the  sins  committed 
by  the  house  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xix,  16.    The 
Prophet    E^ha   received    a   commission   to 
anoint  him ;  but  the  order  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  executed    until  more  than  twenty 
years  afterward,  and  th^  it  was  done  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  2  Kings  ix,  1-3. 
Jehu  was  then  at  tne  sieee  of  Ramoth-Gilead. 
commanding  the  army  of  Joram,  the  king  of 
Israel,  whwi  a  young  prophet  appeared,  who 
took  him  aside  from  the  officers  of  the  army, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  sitting,  and,  when 
alone  in  a  chamber,  poured  oil  on  his  head, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
anointed  thee  kinz  over  Israel ;  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab,  and  avenge  the  blood  of 
the  prophets  which  hath  been  shed  by  JezebeL 
For  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  shall  perish,  and 
I  will  make  it  as  that  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  and  that  of  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah. 
Jezebel  shall  be  eaten  by  the  dogs  in  the  field* 
of  Jezreel,  and  there  shall    be  none  to  bury 
her,''  2  Kings  ix,  1-10.    No  sooner  had  tKe 
prophet  delivered  his  message,  than,  to  avoid 
being   known,  he    instantly  withdrew ;    and 
Jehu,  returning  to  the  company  of  his  brother 
officers,  was  by  them  interrogated  respecting 
what  had  taken  place.    He  informed  them  that 
a  prophet  had  been  sent  from  Grod  to  anoint 
him  to  the  kindly  office;  on  which  they  all 
rose  up,  and  teSh  taking  his  cloak,  they  made 
a  Idna  of  throne  for  Jehu,  and  then  sounding 
the  trumpets,  cried  out,  "  Jehu  is  king.''    Jo- 
ram, who  at  that  time  reigned  over  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  y^fiiB  then  at  Jezreel  in  a  state 
of  indisposition,  having  been  wounded  at  the 
siege  ot  Ramoth-Gileiui.    Jehu,  intending  to 
surprise  him,  immediately  gave  orders  that  no 
one  should  oe  permitted  to  depart  out  of  the 
city  of  Ramoth.  and  himself  set  off  for  JezreeL 
As  he  approached  that  city,  a  centinel  gave 
notice  that  he  saw  a  troop  coming  in  great 
haste ;  on  which  Joram  despatched  an  onicer 
to  discover  who  it  was:   but  Jehu,  without 
giving  the  latter  any  answer,  ordered  him  to 
follow  in  his  rear.     Joram  sent  a  second,  and 
Jehu  laid  upon  him  the  same  command.    Find- 
ing that  neither  of  them  returned,  Joram  him- 
self, accompanied  by  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judab, 
proceeded  m  his  chariot  toward  Jehu,  whom 
they  met  in  the  field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite. 
Joram    inquired,    "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  1"    To 
which  the  latter  replied,  '^  How  can  there  be 
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•0  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother 
ezebel,  and  her  witchcrafts,  are  so  man^  V* 
Joram  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and.  turning 
to  Ahaziah,  said,  "  We  are  betrayed."  At  the 
same  time  Jehu  drew  his  bow,  and  smote  Jo- 
ram  between  his  shoulders,  so  that  the  arrow 
$ierced  his  heart,  and  he  aied  in  his  chariot, 
ehu  then  gave  orders  that  his  body  should  be 
cast  out  into  the  field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite, 
thus  fulfilling;  the  prediction  of  the  Prophet 
Elijah,  2  Kings  ix,  11-26. 

Jehu  next  proceeded  to  Jezreel,  where  Jeze- 
bel herself  at  that  time  resided.  As  he  rode 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  Jezebel,  who 
was  standing  at  her  window  and  looking  at  him, 
exclaimed,  **  Can  he  who  has  killed  his  master 
hope  for  peace  V*  Jehu,  lifting  up  his  head 
and  seeing  her,  commanded  her  serrants  in- 
stantly to  throw  her  out  at  the  window ;  which 
they  did .  and  she  was  immediately  trampled  to 
death  uixler  the  hors^'  feet  as  tney  traversed 
the  city.  To  complete  her  destiny,  and  fulfil 
the  threatenings  of  Elijah,  the  dogs  came  and 
devoured  her  corpse ;  so  that  when  Jehu  sent 
to  have  her  burieo,  her  bones  only  were  found, 
2  Kings  ix,  27-37.  After  this,  Jehu  sent  to 
inform  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had 
the  bringing  up  of  AhaVs  seventy  children, 
that  they  might  select  which  of  them  they 
thought  proper  to  place  upon  the  throne  of 
Israel.  But  overwhelmed  with  fear,  they  re- 
plied that  they  were  Jehu's  servants,  and 
would  in  all  tnings  obey  him.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  put  to  death  all  the  kin^^'s 
children,  and  send  their  heads  to  him ;  which 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  fpUowin?  day. 
JTehu  also  causea  to  be  put  to  death  all  Ahab  s 
relatives  and  friends,  the  ofilcers  of  his  court, 
and  the  priests  whom  he  had  entertained  at 
Jezreel,  2  Kings  x,  1-1 1.  After  this,  Jehu  pro- 
ceeded to  Samaria,  and  on  his  way  thither  met 
the  friends  of  Ahaziah,king  of  Judah,  who  were 
Koins  to  Jezreel  to  salute  the  children  of  Ahab's 
nuni^,  with  the  death  of  whom  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted.  They  were  forty-two  in 
number ;  but  Jehu  gave  orders  to  have  them 
apprehended  and  put  to  death.  Soon  after 
this,  he  met  with  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Rechab ; 
and  taking  him  up  into  his  chariot,  "  Come  with 
me,"  said  ne,  "  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord." 
And  when  he  was  come  to  4Bamaria  he  extir- 
pated every  remaining  branch  of  Ahab's  fiimily, 
without  sparine  an  individual.  Then  conven- 
ing thepeople  of  Samaria,  he  said,  "  Ahab  paid 
some    honours  to  Baal,   but  1  will  pay  him 

£  eater.  Send  now  and  gather  together  all 
e  ministers,  priests,  and  prophets  of  Baal." 
When  they  were  all  assembled  in  Baal's  tem- 
ple, Jehu  commanded  to  give  each  of  them  a 
particular  habit,  to  distinguish  them ;  at  the 
same  time  directing  that  no  stranger  should 
mingle  with  them  *,  and  then  order^  his  peo- 
ple to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  not  sparine 
one  of  them  *,  the  image  of  Baal  was  also  pulled 
down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  burned,  the  temple 
itself  destroyed,  and  theplace  where  it  stood 
reduced  to  a  dunghill,  2  Kings  x,  12-28. 

Such  were  the  sanguinary  exploits  of  Jehu 
toward  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab  ;  but  he  I 
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acted  afreeaU^r  to  divine  dheetioii,  and  fhi 
Lord  in  these  instances  so  for  approved  kii 
conduct,  as  to  promise  him  that  nis  childna 
should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  to  thi 
fourth  generation.  Yet,  thoui^  Jehu  had 
been  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Qod  6r 
taking  vengeance  on  the  profone  hoase  of 
Ahab.  we  find  him  accused  in  Scripture  of  ntt 
entirely  forsakine  the  sins  of  Jeroboami  the 
son  of  Nebat,  wno  made  Israel  to  sin  in  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calves,  2  Kings  x,  29, 3L 
It  appears  also  that,  in  executing  the  diviM 
indignation  on  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab,  bt 
was  actuated  more  by  the  spirit  of  ambitioa 
and  animosity  than  the  fear  of^  God,  or  a  re^trd 
to  the  purity  of  his  worship.  And  thus  u  ii 
that  God,  m  the  course  of  his  providaiee, 
makes  use  of  tyrants  and  wicked  men.  as  hii 
instruments  to  execute  his  riehteous  judgnienti 
in  the  earth.  Afler  a  reien  of  eight-and-twen^ 
years  over  Israel,  Jehu  died,  and  was  suoeett- 
ed  by  his  son,  Jehoahaz;  but  his  reign  vat 
embitter^  by  the  war  which  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria,  loiftj^  waged  against  him,  2  Kings  t 
32-36.  HTs  four  descendants,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  throne,  were  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jers 
boam  II.  and  Zecnariah. 

JEPHTHAH,  one  of  the  judges  of  Isnd, 
was  the  son  of  Gilead  by  a  concubine.  Jodfei 
xi,  1,  2.  His  father  having  several  other  chil- 
dren by  his  lawful  wife,  they  conspired  to  expa 
Jephthah  from  amone  them,  insisting  thtt  In 
wno  was  the  son  of  a  strange  woman  shouM 
have  no  part  of  the  inheritance  with  that. 
Like  Ishmael,  therefore,  he  withdrew^  and 
took  up  his  residence  beyond  Jordan,  m  the 
land  of^  Tob,  where  he  appears  to  have  beeons 
the  chief  of  a  bandiui,  or  marauding  paitv, 
who  probably  lived  by  plunder.  Judges  xi,* 
In  process  of  time,  a  war  broke  out  betwees 
the  Ammonites  and  the  children  of  Israel  who 
inhabited  the  country  beyond  Jordan;  and  the 
latter,  finding  their  want  of  an  intrepid  and 
skilfiil  leader,  applied  to  Jephthah  to  take  the 
command  of  them.  He  at  first  reproached  than 
with  the  injustice  they  had  done  him.  in,  baa- 
ishing  him  from  his  father's  house;  Iwit  be  eC 
length  yielded  to  their  importunity,  on  ai 
agreement  that,  should  he  be  suceeasfol  is 
the  war  against  the  Ammonites,  the  Israelitee 
should  aduiowledge  him  for  their  chief,  Judgei 
xi,  4-11.  .      . 

As  soon  as  Jephthah  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  Israelites  he  sent  a  deputstioii 
to  the  Ammonites,  demanding  to  know  ot 
what  principle  the  latter  had  taken  up  ntu 
against  them.  They  answered  that  it  wss  to 
recover  the  territory  which  the  fonner  had 
taken  from  them  on  their  first  coming  out  of 
Egypt  Jephthah  replied  that  they  had  made 
no  conquests  in  that  quarter  but  from  the 
Amorites ;  adding,  "  If  you  think  yoo  hafe 
a  right  to  all  that  Chemosh,  your  god.  hath 

given  you,  why  should  not  we  possess  all  thil 
le  Lord  our  Qod  hath  confferred  on  us  oT 
right  of  conquest  1"  Jephthah's  nnamH 
availed  nothing  with  the  Ammonites;  and  ai 
the  latter  persisted  in  waging  war,  the  foiwj 
collected  his  troops  together  and  pot  haaum 
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ittlworhMd.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  said 
to  hame  now  come  upon  Jephthah ;  by  which 
ve  are  here  to  understand,  that  the  Lord  en- 
dowed him  with  a  spirit  of  rakrar  and  fbrti- 
tode,  ftdemiate  to  the  exigence  of  the  situation 
in  vhich  he  was  placed,  animating  him  with 
eoonge  for  the  bekle,  and  especiaUy  inspired 
Ism  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  €rod  of 
tl»  armies  of  Israel,  Judges  zi,  17;  Heb.  xi, 
3S;  1  Sam.  xi,  6 ;  Num.  xxir,  9.  Jephthah  at 
tkb  time  made  a  tow  to  the  Lord  that  if  he 
detivered  the  Ammonites  into  his  hand,  what- 
eiv  came  forth  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house 
to  meet  him  when  he  returned  shoidd  be  the 
Lord'a;  it  is  also  added  in  our  English  Ter- 
lioo,  "  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing," Jodees  xi,  31.  The  baUle  terminated 
tupicioaaly  for  Jephthah:  the  Ammonites 
were  defeated,  and  the  Israelites  ravaged  their 
eonntry.  But  on  returning  toward  his  own 
booae,  his  dau^ter,  an  only  child,  came  out 
to  meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  dances, 
tceompanied  by  a  chorus  of  rirgins,  to  cele- 
brate nis  TJitory.  On  seeing  her,  Jephthah 
Tent  his  clothes,  and  said,  "  Alas,  my  daughter! 
thoo  hast  brought  me  very  low;  for  Fhave 
opened  mr  momh  to  the  Lord,  and  eannot  go 
back."  His  daughter  intimated  her  readiness 
to  aecede  to  any  tow  he  might  hare  made  in 
which  she  was  personally  interested;  onlw 
daiminr  a  respite  of  two  months,  during  which 
ihe  Slight  go  up  to  the  mountains  and^  bewail 
her  Tirpnity  wuh  her  companions.  Jephthah 
yieMea  tothis  request,  andfat  the  end  of  two 
Utonths,  according  to  the  opinion  of  meuiy,  her 
ftiher  oflfered  her  up  in  sacrifice,  as  a  bumt- 
jfeing  to  the  Lord,  Judges  xi,  S4-39.  It  is, 
wwcTer,  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that 
•hnost  from  the  days  of  Jephthah  to  the  pre- 
ieot  time,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  warm  contest 
nmw  the  critics  and  commentators,  whether 
the  judge  of  Israel  really  sacrificed  his  daughter, 
«  only  dewoted  her  to  a  state  of  celibacy. 
Among  those  who  contend  for  the  former 
opinion,  may  be  particulariy  mentioned  the 
^  learned  Professor  Michadlis,  who  insists 
»wt  peremptorily  that  the  words, "  did  with 
htt  as  he  had  vowed,"  cannot  mean  any  thinar 
we  hut  that  her  father  put  her  to  death,  and 
owned  her  body  as  a  burnt-offering.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hales  are 
of  neat  weight  >— When  Jephthah  went  forth 
to  battle  agamst*  the  Ammonites  "  he  vowed  a 
'ow  onto  the  Lord,  and  said.  If  thou  wilt 
■»^  give  the  children  of  Aromon  into  my 
hand,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh 
oot  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when 
I  retani  in  peace  firom  the  children  of  Ammon, 
■ban  either  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up 
[»rj  a  burnt-offering,"  Judges  xi,  30,  31.  Ac- 
Wing  to  this  rendering  of  the  two  conjunc- 
JOM,  \  in  the  last  clause,  eUher,  or^  which  is 
Wfied  by  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  paucity  of 
?*"*octing  particles  in  that  language  making 
j^necesaary  that  this  conjunction  should  often 
bj  understood  disjunctively,  the  vow  consisted 
J|_^  parts,  I.  That  what  person  soever  met 
to  ahoukl  be  the  Lord's,  or  be  dedicated  to 
"•  tervice.    3.  That  what  beaU  soever  met 


him,  if  dsan,  should  be  ffthnd  up  for  a  hant^ 
owing  unto  the  Lord.  This  rendering,  and 
this  interpretation,  is  warremted  by  the  Leviti- 
eal  law  about  wows.  The  *>'»,  or  vow  in  ^eno- 
ral.  included  either  persons,  beasts,  or  things, 
deaicated  to  the  Lord  for  pious  uses :  which, 
if  it  was  a  simple  vow,  was  redeemable  at  cer- 
tain prices,  if  tne  person  repented  of  his  vow, 
and  wishea  to  commute  it  for  money,  accord 
ing  to  the  ace  and  sex  of  the  person.  Lev. 
xxvii.  1-8.  This  was  a  wise  regulation  to 
remedv  rash  vows.  But  if  the  vow  was  accom- 
panied with  s-«n,  devotementf  it  was  irredeem- 
able, as  in  the  following  cases:  "Notwith- 
standing, no  devotement  which  a  man  shall 
devote  unto  the  Lord,  [either]  of  man,  or  of 
beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  property,  shall  be 
sold  or  redeemed.  Brerv  thing  devoted  is 
most  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  xxvii,  28. 
Here  the  three  vaus  in  the  ori^nal  should  ne- 
cessarily be  rendered  disjunctively,  or^  as  the 
last  actually  is  in  our  public  translation,  be- 
cause there  are  three  distinct  subjects  of  do- 
votement,  to  be  applied  to  distinct  uses ;  the 
MOW,  to  be  dedicatea  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
as  Samuel  by  his  mother,  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i, 
11;  the  aUtie^  if  clean,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  turtle  doves,  or  piseons,  to  be  sacrificed ; 
and  if  unclean,  as  camels,  horses,  asses,  to  be 
employed  fbr  carrying  buraens  in  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  or  temple ;  and  the  lands^  to  be 
sacred  property.  This  law,  therefore,  eniressly 
applied,  in  its  first  branch,  to  Jephthah's  case, 
who  had  devoted  his  daughter  to  the  Lord,  or 
opened  his  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  thero- 
fore  could  not  ^  back ;  as  he  declared  in  his 
grief  at  seeing  his  dau^hter^  and  his  only  child, 
coming  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  dances. 
She  was,  therefore,  necessarily  devoted^  but 
with  her  own  consent,  to  perpetual  virginity, 
in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Judges  xi, 
9^,  37.  And  such  service  weu  customary ;  for 
in  the  division  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  first 
Midianite  war,  of  the  whole  number  of  cap- 
tive virgins,  "the  Lord's  tribute  was  thirty- 
two  persons,"  Num.  xxxi,  35-40.  This  in- 
stance appears  to  be  decisive  of  the  nature  of 
her  devotement.  Her  father's  extreme  grief 
on  this  occasion,  and  her  requisition  of  a  re- 
spite of  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity, 
are  both  perfectly  natural :  having  no  other 
issue,  he  could  only  look  forward  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  name  or  family :  and  a  state  of 
celibacy,  which  is  reproachml  among  women 
every  whoe,  was  peculiarly  so  amon^  the 
Israelites;  and  was  thererore  no  ordinary 
sacrifice  on  her  part,  who,  though  she  gene- 
rously gave  up,  could  not  but  remt  the  loss 
of  becoming  "  a  mother  in  Israel."  "  And  he 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had  ' 
vowed,  and  she  knew  no  man,"  or  remtuned  a 
virgin  all  her  life.  Judges  xi,  34-49.  There 
was  also  another  case  of  devotement  which 
was  irredeemable,  and  follows  the  former: 
"No  one  devoted,  who  shall  be  deroted  of 
man,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be 
put  to  deathj"  Levit.  xxvii,  39.  This  case 
differs  matenally  from  the  former:  1.  Ic  is 
oonfijied  to  persons  devoted,  omitting  beasts 
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and  lands.  3.  It  doet  not  relate  to  private 
property,  as  in  the  foregoing.  3.  The  subject 
of  It  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  insteaa  of 
being  "  most  holy  unto  the  Lora."  This  law, 
ther&re,  related  to  aliens  or  public  enemies 
devoted  to  destruction,  either  by  God,  by  the 
people,  or  by  the  magistrate.  Of  all  these  we 
nave  instances  in  the  Scriptures:  1.  The 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites  were  devoted  by 
Qod  himself.  Saul,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  this  law  for  sparine  Agag,  the  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  as  Samuel  repnMiched  him, 
1  Sam.  XV,  23:  and  "  Samuel  hewed  Aeag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,"  not  as  a  sacrifice,  ac- 
oordine  to  Voltaire,  but  as  a  criminal,  "  whose 
sword  nad  made  many  women  childless."  By 
this  law  the  Midianite  women,  who  had  been 
•pared  in  battle,  were  flain.  Num.  xxxi,  14-17. 
S.  In  Mount  Uor,  when  the  Israelites  were 
attacked  by  Arad.  king  of  the  southern  Car 
naanites,  who  took  some  of  them  prisoners, 
they  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  that  they 
would  utterly  destroy  these  Canaanites,  and 
their  cities,  if  the  Lord  should  deliver  them 
into  their  hand;  which  the  Lord  ratified. 
Whence  the  place  was  called  Hhormah,  be- 
cause the  vow  was  aocompani«l  by  chertn^ 
or  devotement  to  destruction.  Num.  xzi,  1-3. 
And  the  vow  was  accomplished.  Judges  i,  17. 
3.  In  the  Philistine  war,  Saul  adjured  the  peo- 
ple, and  cursed  any  one  that  should  taste  food 
until  the  evening.  His  own  son,  Jonathan, 
inadvertently  ate  a  honey  comb,  not  knowine 
of  his  father's  oath,  for  which  Saul  sentenced 
him  to  die.  But  the  people  inteiposed,  and 
rescued  him,  for  his  public  services;  thus  as- 
suming the  power  of  dispensing,  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  with  an  unreasonable  oath, 
1  Sam.  ziv^  24-45.  This  latter  case,  therefore, 
is  utterly  irrelative  to  Jephthah's  vow,  which 
did  not  regard  a  foreign  enemy,  or  a  domestic 
transgressor,  devoted  to  destruction,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  vow  of  thanksgiving,  and 
therefore  properly  came  under  the  former  case. 
And  that  Jephtbah  could  not  possibly  have 
sacrificed  liis  daughter,  according  to  tne  vul- 
gar opinion,  founded  on  incorrea  translation, 
may  appear  from  the  following  considerations: 
1.  The  sacrifice  of  children  to  Moloch  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  of  which  in  number- 
less passages,  he  expresses  his  detestation; 
and  It  was  prc^bited  by  an  express  law,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  as  "  a  defilement  of  God's 
sanctuary,  and  a  profanation  of  his  holy  name," 
Levit  XX,  2.  3.  Such  a  sacrifice,  therefore, 
unto  the  Lord  himself^  must  be  a  still  high^ 
abomination.  And  there  is  no  precedent  of 
any  such  under  the  law,  in  the  Ola  Testament. 
8.  The  case  of  Isaac  before  the  law.  is  irrele- 
vant; for  Isaac  was  not  sacrificed;  and  it 
was  only  proposed  for  a  trial  of  Abraham's 
iSutb.  3.  No  father,  merely  by  his  own  au- 
thority, could  put  an  offending,  much  less  an 
innocent,  child  to  death,  upon  any  account, 
without  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates,  Deut. 
xxi,  18-21,  and  the  consent  of  the  people,  as 
in  Jonathan's  case.  4.  The  Mischna,  or  tra- 
ditional law  of  the  Jews,  is  pointedly  i^ainst 
it:  **  ICa  Jew  shoukl  devote  his  son  or  £iugb- 
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tQr,his  man  or  maid  servant,  w^  as«Hebravi, 
the  devotement  would  be  voidj  because  no 
man  can  devote  what  is  not  his  own,  or  of 
whose  Ufo  he  has  not  the  absolute  diyoaal." 

These  arguinenta  appear  to  be  deciaivs 
against  the  sacrifice ;  and  that  Jq>hthah  could 
not  even  have  devoted  his  daughter  to  celibacy 
against  her  will,  is  evident  mmi  the  hiatocj. 
and  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  am 
was  always  held  by  the  daughters  of  Israeli 
for  her  fihal  duty,  and  her  hapless  iate,  ^rhich 
they  celebrated  by  a  regular  anniversary  conn 
memoration  four  days  in  the  year,  Judaea 
xi,  40.  We  may.  however,  remark,  thai,  if  it 
cinild  be  more  clearly  established  that  Jeph- 
tbah actually  immolated  his  daugfatel^  thece  is 
not  the  least  evidence  that  his  conduct  -vas 
sanctioned  by  GkxL  Jephthab  was  manifeatly 
a  superstitious  and  ill-instructed  man,  mod, 
like  Samson,  an  instrument  of  God's  power, 
rather  than  an  example  of  his  grace. 

JEREMIAH.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  was 
of  the  saoerdotal  race,  being,  as  he  records 
himself,  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Anap 
thoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  ao^co- 
priated  out  of  that  tribe  to  the  uae  or  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Joshua  xxi,  18,  and 
situate,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Jerom,  mbom 
three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Some  have 
supposed  his  father  to  have  been  that  Hilkah, 
the  high  priest,  by  whom  the  book  of  the  law 
was  found  in  tne  temple  in  the  reign  of  Joeiah: 
but  for  this  there  is  no  better  ground  than  his 
having  borne  the  same  name,  which  wa«  no 
uncommon  one  among  the  Jews;  wherea% 
had  he  been  in  reality  the  high  prieat,  he 
would  doubdess  have  lieen  mentioned  by  that 
distinguishing  title,  and  not  put  upon  a  level 
with  priests  of  an  ordinary  and  interior  daaa 
Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been  very  young 
when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 

Shetical  office,  from  which   he  modestly  cn- 
eavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  pleading  his 
youth  and  incapacity ;  but  beins  overruled  by 
the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to  disch^es 
the  duties  of  his  function  wi^h  unremitted  diU- 
fence  and  fidelity  during  a  period  of  at  leaA 
forty-two  years,  reckoning  uom  the  thirteeoih 
year  of  Josiah's  rei^.    In  the  course  of  his 
ministry  he  met  with   great  difikulties    and 
opposition  firom  his  countrymen  of  all  degree^ 
whose  persecution  and   ill   usage   sometimea 
wrought  so  far  upon  his  min^  as  to  draw  &on 
him  expressions,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  ftouS. 
which  many  have  thought  hard  to  reconcile 
with  his  rdigious  principles ;  but  which,  whes 
duly  considered,  may  be  found  to  demand  our 
pity  for  his  unremitted  suffering,  rather  thaa 
our  censure  for  any  want  of  piety  and  rev»> 
rence  toward  God.    He  was,  m  truth,  a  maa 
of  unUemished  piety  and   conscientious  io- 
te^ty ;  a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  whose 
misery  he    pathetically  deplores;  and  so  a^ 
fectionately  attached  to  his  countrymen,  r^ 
withstanding  their  iiyurious  treatment  of  him. 
that  he  chose  rather  to  abide  with  them,  and 
undergo  idl  hardships  in  their  company,  than 
separileiy  to  eiyoy  a  state  of  ease  sjod  pleoty, 
whidi  the  finvoor  of  the  king  of  Babjrloa 
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imM  iMrre  teourBd  to  lum.  At  length,  ftfter 
tki  deicnietion  of  Jerasalefn,  being  earned 
widi  tbe  reommnt  of  the  Jevn  into  Egypt, 
whither  they  had  reaolTed  to  retire,  thoogh 
eootrvy  to  his  adTice,  upon  the  murder  of 
Oedaliah,  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  left  gorer- 
■or  in  Jodea,  be  there  oontinoed  warmly  to 
ffBwnstrate  against  their  idolatrous  nraetices, 
fereteUing  the  consequences  that  would  ineri- 
Mf  feUow.  But  his  freedom  and  zeal  are  said 
to  UTe  cost  him  his  life ;  for  the  Jews  at  Tah- 
Milies,  according  to  tradition,  took  such  of- 
lacf  at  him  that  they  stoned  him  to  death. 
This  aecoont  of  the  manner  of  his  end,  thou^ 
sot  absolutely  certain,  is  at  least  renr  probable, 
«onndering  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Their  wicledness,  how- 
ercTj  did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward; 
fir,  ra  a  few  years  after,  they  were  miseraUT 
(katrtryed  by  the  Babylonian  armies  whicn 
iBTaded  Egypt  according  to  the  prophet's  pro- 
iictioo,  Jer.  xliT,  27,  38. 

The  idolatrous  apostasy,  and  other  criminal 
flMrmities  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the 
nrere  judgments  which  God  was  prepared  to 
inflict  upon  them,  but  not  without  a  distant 
prospect  of  future  restoration  and  dcliTerance, 
ftt  the  principal  subject  matters  of  the  prophe* 
«3  of  Jeremiah ;  excepting  only  the  forty-fifth 
dispter,  which  relates  personally  to  Baruch, 
nd  the  six  succeeding  chapters,  which  respect 
t|w  fortunes  of  some  particular  Heathen  na- 
tWBs.  ft  is  obserrable,  howerer,  that  thouefa 
inany  of  these  prophecies  have  their  particular 
4>te8  annexed  to  them,  and  other  dates  may 
be  tolerably  well  conjectured  from  certain 
iMcnial  marks  and  circumstances,  there  ap- 
pnrs  much  disorder  in  the  arrangement,  not 
cuyto  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  of 
wgnlar  design,  but  probably  the  resuH  of  some 
*'5ident  or  other,  which  has  disturbed  the 
on^al  order.  The  best  arrangement  of  the 
c^xen  appears  to  be  according  to  the  list 
which  win  be  subjoined;  the  different  reigns 
»  which  the  prophecies  were  delivered  were 
raofll  probably  as  follows:  The  first  twelve 
chapters  seem  to  contain  all  the  prophecies 
ddrrered  in  the  reign  of  the  good  King  Josiah. 
During  the  short  reign  of  Snallum,  or  Jehoa- 
bu,  his  second  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
Jeremiah  does  not  appear  to  hare  had  any 
revelation.  Jehoiakim,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah, 
"QCMeded.  The  prophecies  of  this  reign  are 
coiitimied  on  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twen- 
ti«h  chapter  inclusively ;  to  which  we  must  add 
the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty-fifth, 
t»enty-sixih,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth  chap- 
^  together  with  the  forty-fifth,  forty-sixtn, 
lorty-scTenth,  and  most  probably  the  forty- 
eighth,  and  as  far  as  the  thirty-fourth  verse  of 
the  fbrty-ninth  chapter.  Jcconiah,  the  son  of 
'ehoiabm,  succeeded.  We  read  of  no  prophecy 
thai  Jeremiah  actually  delivered  in  this  king's 
JOffn ;  but  the  fate  of  Jeconiah,  his  being  ear- 
ned into  captirity,  and  continuing  an  exile 
Jul  the  thne  of  his  death,  were  foretold  early 
»  hii  father's  reign,  ais  may  be  particularly 
•jw  in  the  twenty-second  cnapter.  The  last 
"01  of  Jodah  was  Zedekiah,  tne  youngest  son 


of  Josiah.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  his 
reign  are  contained  in  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-fourth  chapter^  the  twemy-serenth 
to  the  thirty-fourth,  and  the  thirty-seventh  to 
the  thirty-ninth  inclusively,  together  with  the 
last  six  verses  of  the  forty-ninui  chapter,  and 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters  concerning 
the  fall  of  Babylon.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  reign  of  Zedddah,  and  the  capture  of 
the  city,  are  circumstantially  related  in  the 
fifty* second  chapter;  and  a  particular  account 
of  the  subsequent  transactions  is  ^ven  in  the 
fortieth  to  the  fi>rty-fourth  inclusively.  The 
arrangement  of  the  chapters,  alluded  to  aboTc, 
is  here  subjoined:  i-xx,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxv,  xxtI, 
xxxv^  xxxTi,  xIt,  xxjv,  xxix-xxxi,  xxvii, 
xxriii,  xxi,  xxxir,  xxxrii,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxriii, 
xxxix,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
Terse,  xxxix,  from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth 
verse,  xl-xliy,  xlvi,  and  so  on. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  of  which  the 
circumstantial  accomolishment  is  often  speci- 
fied in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  of  a 
Tery  distinguished  and  illustrious  character. 
He  foretold  the  fate  of  Zedekiah.  Jer.  xxxir, 
8-6;  2  Chron.  xxxvL  11-21  ^  2  Kin§s  xxv,  5; 
Jer.  Hi,  11 ;  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
precise  time  of  its  duration,  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews.  He  describes  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  and  the  downfall  of  many  nations, 
Jer.  XXV.  13;  ix,  96  ;  xxv,  19-25;  xlU.  10-18; 
xlvi,  and  the  following  chapters,  in  predictions, 
of  which  the  gradual  and  successive  comple- 
tion kept  up  the  confidence  of  the  Jews  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  prophecies,  which  he 
delivered  relative  to  the  Messiah  and  his  period, 
Jer.  xxiii,  5. 6 ;  X3uc,  9 ;  xxxi,  15 ;  xxxii,  14-18; 
xxxiii,  9-26.  He  foreshowed  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ,  Jer.  xxxi,  22,  the  virtue 
of  his  atonement,  the  spiritual  character  of 
his  covenant,  and  the  inward  efficacy  of  his 
laws,  Jer.  xxxi,  31-36;  xxxiii,  8.  Jeremiah, 
contemplating  those  calamities  which  im- 
pended over  his  country,  represented,  in  the 
most  descriptive  terms,  and  under  the  most 
impressive  images,  the  destruction  that  the 
invading  enemy  should  produce.  He  bewailed, 
in  pathetic  expostulation,  the  shameless  adid* 
teries  which  had  provoked  the  Almiehty,  after 
long  ft>rbearancej  to  threaten  Judah  with  in- 
evitable punishment,  at  the  time  that  false 
prophets  deluded  the  nation  with  the  promises 
of  "  assured  peace,"  and  when  the  people,  in 
impious  contempt  of  "  the  Lord's  woitl,"  defied 
its  accomplishment.  Jeremiah  intermingles 
with  his  prophecies  some  historical  relations 
relative  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the  com- 

Sletion  of  those  predictions  which  he  had 
elivered.  The  reputation  of  Jeremiah  had 
spread  among  fiireign  nations,  and  his  pro- 
phecies were  deservedly  celebrated  in  other 
countries.  Many  Heatnen  writers  also  have 
undesignedly  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  his  prophetic  and  historical  d^ 
scriptions. 

As  to  the  style  of  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  this  prophet  is  by  no  means  wanting 
either  in  eieeance  or  sublimity,  although, 
generally  speuting,  inferior  to  Isaiah  in  both. 
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Hu  thoughts,  indeed,  are  someiwhat  leM  ele- 
vated, and  he  is  commonly  more  large  and 
diffuse  in  his  sentences  j  but  the  reason  of  this 
may  be,  that  he  is  mostly  taken  up  with  the 
gentler  passions  of  grief  and  pity,  for  the 
expression  of  which  he  has  a  peculiar  talent. 
This  is  most  evident  in  the  Lamentations, 
where  those  passions  altogether  predominate; 
but  it  is  often  visible  also  in  his  prophecies,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  book  more  especially, 
which  is  pnncipally  poetical :  the  midale  parts 
are  chiefly  historical ;  but  the  last  part^  consist- 
ing of  SIX  chaoters,  is  entirely  poetical,  and 
contains  several  oracles  distinctly  markeid,  in 
which  this  prophet  falls  very  little  short  of  the 
lofty  style  of  Isaiah.  But  of  the  whole  book 
of  Jeremiah  it  is  hardly  the  one  half  which  I 
look  upon  as  poetical. 

Jeremiah  survived  to  behold  the  sad  ac- 
complishment of  all  his  darkest  predictions. 
He  witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the  famine, 
and.  when  that  had  done  its  work,  the  triumph 
of  the  enemy.  He  saw  the  slrone  holds  of 
the  city  cast  down,  the  palace  of  Solomon, 
the  temple  of  Qod,  with  all  its  courts,  its  roofs 
of  cedar  and  of  gold,  levelled  to  the  earth,  or 
committed  to  the  flames;  the  sacred  vessels, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  itself^  with  the  cheru- 
bim, pillaged  by  profane  hands.  What  were 
the  feelings  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  Jew  at 
this  tremendous  crisis,  he  has  Lefl  on  record  in 
his  unrivalled  elegies.  Never  did  city  suffer 
a  more  miserable  fate,  never  was  ruined  city 
lamented  in  lan^age  so  exquisitely  pathetic 
Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were,  personifiea,  and  be- 
wailed with  the  passionate  sorrow  of  private 
and  domestic  attachment;  while  the  more 
general  pictures  of  the  famine,  the  common 
misery  of  every  rank,  and  aee,  and  sex,  all  the 
desolation,  the  carnage,  tne  violation,  the 
draj^ging  away  into  captivity,  the  remembrance 
of  lormer  glories,  of  tne  gorgeous  ceremonies 
and  the  glad  festivals,  the  awful  sense  of  the 
divine  wrath  heightening  the  present  calami- 
ties, are  successively  drawn  with  all  the  life 
and  reality  of  an  eye-witness.  They  combine 
the  truth  of  history  with  the  deq)est  pathos  of 
poetry. 

JEUICHO  was  a  city  of  Benjamin,  about 
seven  leagues  from  Jerusalem,  and  two  from 
the  Jordan,  Joshua  xviii,  21.  Moses  calls  it 
the  city  of  palm  trees,  Deut.  xxxiv,  3,  because 
of  palm  trees  growing  in  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
Josephus  says,  that  in  the  temtory  of  this  city 
were  not  only  many  palm  trees,  but  also  the 
balsam  tree.  The  valley  of  Jericho  was  war 
tered  by  a  rivulet  whicn  had  been  formeriy 
salt  ana  bitter,  but  was  sweetened  by  the  Pro- 
phet Elisha,  2  Kings  ii,  19.  Jericho  was  the 
first  citv  in  Canaan  taken  by  Joshua,  ii,  1,  2, 
dec  He  sent  thither  spies,  who  were  received 
by  Rahab,  lodged  in  her  house,  and  preserved 
from  the  king  of  Jericho.  Joshua  received 
orders  to  besiege  Jericho,  soon  after  his  pas- 
sage over  Jordan,  Joshua  vi,  1-3.  &c.  Uod 
commanded  the  Hebrews  to  marcn  round  the 
dty  once  a  day  for  seven  days  together.  The 
■dldiers  marcned  first,  prooably  out  of  the 
iMch  of  the  enemies'  arrows,  and  after  them 


the  prieits.  the  afk,  dec  On  tha  seveothdaf. 
they  marched  seven  times  round  the  city;  ni 
at  the  seventh,  while  the  tnuppeCs  were  soond* 
ing,  and  all  the  people  shoutinr,  the  wslls  M 
down.  The  raboins  say,  that  the  first  day  wsi 
our  Sunday,  and  the  seventh  the  Sabbath  dty. 
Durinf  the  first  six  days,  the  people  contiiroed 
in  prorouttd  silence ;  but  on  the  seventh  Josboi 
commanded  them  to  shout.  Acoordinrly  ihey 
all  exerted  their  voices,  and  the  wsJl  bdng 
overthrown,  they  entered  the  city,  every  msa 
in  the  place  opposite  to  him.  Jericho  beinr 
devoted  by  Gkxi,  they  set  fire  to  the  dty,  and 
consecrated  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  brasi. 
Then  Joshua  said,  "  Cairsed  be  the  man  befm 
the  Lord  who  shall  rebuild  Jericho."  Aboat 
five  hundred  and  thirty  years  titer  this,  Hid, 
of  Bethel,  undertook  to  rebuild  it ;  but  he  lent 
his  eldest  son,  Abiram,  at  laying  the  fboads* 
tions,  and  his  youneest  son,  S^ub,  when  be 
hung  up  the  gates.  However,  we  are  not  ts 
imagine  that  there  was  no  city  of  Jericho  till 
the  time  of  Hiel.  There  was  a  city  of  palm 
trees,  probably  the  same  as  Jericho,  under  tk 
Judges,  Judges  iii,  13.  David's  ambassadon, 
who  had  been  insulted  by  the  Anunonita, 
resided  at  Jwicho  till  their  oeaids  were  grows. 
2  Sam.  X,  4.  There  was,  therefore,  a  city  or 
Jericho  which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  original  Jericho.  These  two  places  are 
distinguished  bv  Jos^hus.  After  EUel  of  £•• 
thel  Imd  rebuilt  old  Jericho,  no  one  scniplfld 
to  dwell  there  Our  Saviour  wrought  mirsoki 
at  Jericho. 

According  to   Pococke,  the  mountains  to 
which  the  absurd  name  of  duarantania  hsi 
been  arbitrarily  given,  are  the  highest  in  sU 
Judea;  and  he  is  probably  correct;  they  finm 
part  of  a  chain  extending  from  Scytnopolii 
into  Idumea.    The  fountain  of  Elisha  he  states 
to  be  a  soft  water,  rather  warm ;  he  fcnuid  in 
it  some  small  shell  fish  of  the  turbinated  kind. 
Close  by  the  ruined  aqueduct  are  the  remaioi 
of  a  fine  paved  way,  with  a  fallen  column, 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  milestone    The  hillf 
nearest   to   Jerusalem    consist,    according  to 
Hasselquist,  of  a  very  hard  limestone;  aad 
different  sorts  of  plants  are  found  on  them,  in 
particular  the  myrtle,  the  carob  tree,  and  the 
turpentine  tree ;    but   farther    toward  Jericho 
they  are  bare  and  barren,  the  liard  limestope 
giving  way  to  a  looser  kind,  sometimes  white 
and  sometimes  ^yish,  with  interjacent  laf en 
of  a  reddish  micaceous   stone,  saxum  funm 
mieacevm.  The  vales,  though  now  bare  and  un- 
cultivated, and  full  of  pebbles,  contain  cood 
red  mould,  which  would  amply  reward  the  hus- 
bandman's toil.    Nothing  can  be  more  sara^ 
than  the    present   aspect  of  these  wild  ani 
gloomy  soUtudes,  through  which  runs  the  t^ 
road  where  is  laid  the  scene  of  that  exquisite 
parable,  the  good  Samaritan,  and  finom  that 
time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  the  haunt  of 
the  most  desperate  bandits,  being  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  in  Palestine    Soiotietimes  the 
track  leads  alone  the  edges  of  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices,   which    mreaten    destruction    on  ^  thi 
slightest  false  stq) ;   at  other  times  it  wiodi 
through  craggy  passes,  ivershadowed  hjft^' 
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k<Hg  or  parpcndieiilar  locki.  At  ooa  pbiee 
tWroad  has  been  cut  through  the  very  apex 
ot  A  hill,  the  rocks  oYerhanging  it  on  either 
lide.  Here,  in  ld90,  an  English  traveller,  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker,  was  attacked  by  the 
Anbf  wkh  fire-arms,  who  stripped  him  naked, 
and  left  him  severely  wounded :  "  It  was  post 
nid^v  and  burning  hot,"  says  Sir  Fredenck; 
"I  blea  profusely;  and  two  vultures,  whose 
UuiAest  It  is  to  consume  corpses,  were  hover- 
m^  over  me.  I  should  scarcely  have  had 
Mnogth  to  resist,  had  thiey  chosen  to  attack 
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The  modMn  village  of  Jericho  is  described 
ky  Ml.  Buckingham  as  a  settlement  of  about 
mj  dwellings,  all  very  mean  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  fenced  in  front  with  thorny  bushes, 
while  a  barrier  of  the  same  kind,  the  most 
eftetual  that  could  be  raised  against  mounted 
Arabs,  encircles  the  town.  A  mie  brook  flows 
hf  it,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Jordan }  the 
ocareit  point  of  that  river  is  about  three  miles 
diitam.  The  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village,  being  fertilized  by  this  streaoL 
bear  crope  of  dourra,  Indian  com,  rice,  ana 
oaiooa  The  population  is  entirely  Moham- 
nedao,  and  is  governed  by  a  sheikh:  their 
habits  are  iboae  of  Bedouins,  and  robbery  and 
ptoodcr  form  their  chief  and  most  eainnil  oc- 
espaiioa.  The  whole  of  the  road  nt>m  Jeru- 
wan  to  the  Jordan,  is  held  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  in  Palestine;  and  indeed,  in  this 
ponion  of  it,  the  very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is 
nfficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery 
tad  murder^  and,  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a 
dnad  of  it  m  those  who  pass  that  way.  One 
M9A  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes, 
Knounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the 
iMpatteoce  of  the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to 
catch  a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one 
aunt  be  alarmed  at  the  very  tramp  of  the  horses* 
hoois  rebounding  through  the  caverned  rocks, 
aod  at  the  savage  shouts  of  the  footmen, 
■carcdjT  less  loud  than  the  echoiUjg  thunder 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the 
valleys;  one  must  witness  all  this  upon  the 
m,,  before  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the 
wimrable  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be 
poceived.  Here,  pillage,  wounds,  and  death 
would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from 
^  frightful  aspect  of  eveiy  thing  around, 
^lere,  the  unfeeiing  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow 
Q^ature  in  distress,  as  the  priest  and  Levite 
•re  laid  to  have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror, 
tt  an  aa  almost  more  than  inhuman.  Ana 
kcR,  too,  the  compassion  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan ii  doublv  virtuous,  from  the  purity  of  the 
notive  which  must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot 
where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth 
the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  the 
hravery  which  was  necessary  to  admit  of  a 
Ban's  exposing  himselt  by  such  delay,  to  the 
nik  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  which  ne  was 
ndeaTooring  to  rescue  his  fellow  creature. 

JEROBOAM,  the  son  of  Nebat  and  S^eruah, 
y^  bom  at  Zereda,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
1  Kings  xi,  26.  He  is  the  subject  of  frequent 
acoiion  in  Scripture,  as  having  been  the  cause 
^^im  tribes  revolting  from  the  dominion 


of  Behoboam,  and  also  of  his  having  "mid« 
Israel  to  sin,"  by  instituting  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  gokien  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
1  Kings  xii,^S-33.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
bold,  unprincipled/  and  enterprising  man,  with 
mucn  of^the  aadress  of  a  deep  politician  about 
him ;  qualities  which  probably  pointed  him  out 
to  King  Solomon  as  a  proper  person  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  obnoxious  commission  of 
levvin^  certain  taxes  throughout  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  On  a  certain  day, 
as  Jeroboam  was  going  out  of  Jerusalem  into 
the  country,  having  a  new  cloak  wrapped  about 
his  shoulders,  the  Prophet  Ahijah  met  him 
in  a  field  where  they  were  alone,  and  seizing 
the  cloak  of  Jeroboam,  he  cut  it  into  twelve 
pieces,  and  then  addressing  him,  said,  "  Take 
ten  of  them  to  thyself;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  divide  and  rend  the  kingdom  of  Solomon, 
and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee.  If,  therefore, 
thou  obeyest  my  word  and  walkest  in  mv  ways 
OS  David  my  servant  has  done,  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  will  establish  thy  house  t  r  ever,  and 
put  thee  in  possession  or  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael," I  Kings  xi,  14-39.  Whether  it  were  that 
the  promises  thus  made  by  Ahijah  prompted 
Jerot)oam  to  aim  at  taking  their  accomplish- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and,  with  a  view  to 
that,  began  to  solicit  the  subjects  of  Solomon 
to  revolt ;  or  whether  the  bare  information  of 
what  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and 
Jeroboam,  excited  his  fear  and  jealousy,  it 
appears  evident  that  the  aged  monart^  took 
the  alarm,  and  attempted  to  apprehend  Jero- 
boam, who,  getting  notice  of  what  was  in- 
tendea  him,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into 
Egypt,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Solomon.  He  then  returned,  and  found  that 
Rehoboam,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Solomon  in  the  throne  of  David,  had  already 
excited  the  disgust  of  ten  of  the  tribes  bv  some 
arbitrary  proceiedings,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  the 
new  monarch.  These  tribes  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  return  than  they  invited  him  to  appear 
amon^  them  in  a  general  assembly,  in  which 
they  dected  him  to  oe  king  over  Israel.  Jcro- 
boMQ  fixed  his  residence  at  Shechem,  and  there 
fortified  himself;  he  also  rd)uilt  Penuel,  a  city 
beyond  Jordan,  putting  it  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, in  order  to  keep  the  tribes  (}uiet  which 
were  on  that  side  Jordan,  1  Kinf  s  xii,  1-25. 

But  Jeroboam  soon  forgot  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  Gk>d,  who  had  given  him  the  king- 
dom :  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  main- 
tain himself  in  the  possession  of  it,  though  he 
discarded  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod.  The 
first  suggestion  of  his .  unbelieving  heart  was, 
that  if  the  tribes  over  whom  he  reigned  were 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice  and  keep  the 
annual  festivals,  they  would  be  under  contmual 
temptations  to  return  to  the  house  of  David. 
To  counteract  this,  he  caused  two  golden 
calves  to  be  made  as  objects  of  religious  woiw 
ship,  one  of  which  he  placed  at  Dan,  and  the 
other  at  Bethel,  the  two  extremities  of  his 
dominions;  and  caused  a  proclamation  to  bo 
made  throughout  all  his  territories,  that  ia 
future  none  of  his  subjects  should  go  iq>  la 
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Jttusalem  to  worship;  and,  directhie  ihem  to 
the  two  caWes  which  had  bran  recentbr  erected, 
he  cried  out,  "Behold  thy  lods,  0  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt!"  Ho 
also  caused  idolatrous  temples  to  be  built,  and 
priests  to  be  ordained  of  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  neither  *of  the  family  of  Aaron 
nor  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi,  1  Kings  xii,  S6-33. 
Having  appointed  a  solemn  public  festiyal  to 
be  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  in  order  to  dedicate  his  new  altar,  and 
consecrate  his  golden  calves,  he  assembled  the 
people  at  Bethel,  and  himself  went  up  to  the 
altar  for  the  purpose  of  offering  incense  and 
sacrifices.  At  that  instant  a  prophet,  who  had 
come,  divinely  directed,  from  Judah  to  Bethel, 
accosted  Jeroboam  and  said,  *'0  altar,  altar, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  A  child  shall  be  bom  to 
the  house  of  David^  Josiah  by  name;  and  upon 
thee  shall  he  sacnfice  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  who  now  bum  incense  upon  thee :  he 
shall  bum  men's  bones  upon  thee."  To  con- 
firm the  tmth  of  this  threatening,  the  prophet 
also  added  a  sign,  namely,  that  the  altar  should 
immediately  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  and 
every  thin^  upon  it  poured  upon  the  earth. 
Jeroboam,  incensed  at  this  interference  of  the 
prophet,  stretched  out  his  hand  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  seized ;  but  the  hand  which 
be  had  stretched  out  was  instamly  paralyzed, 
and  he  was  unable  to  draw  it  back  again.  The 
altar,  too,  was  broken,  and  the  ashes  upon  it 
fell  to  the  ground  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet.  Jeroboam  now  solicited  his 
prayers  that  his  hand  might  be  restored  to  him. 
The  man  of  Grod  interposed  his  supplication  to 
Heaven,  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored  to 
him  sound  as  before.  Jeroboam  then  entreated 
him  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  accept  a  reward;  but  he  answered, 
"  Though  thou  shouldst  give  me  the  half  of 
thine  house,  I  would  not  go  with  thee,  nor 
will  I  taste  any  thine  in  tnis  place,  for  the 
Lord  hath  expressly  forbidden  me  to  do  so," 
1  Kings  xiii,  1-10.  But  notwithstanding  this 
manif&t  indication  of  the  displeasure  of  Hea- 
ven, It  failed  of  recovering  Jeroboam  from  his 
impious  procedure.  He  continued  to  encou- 
rag;e  his  subjects  in  idolatry,  by  appointing 
priests  of  the  high  places,  and  engaging  them 
m  such  worship  as  was  contrary  to  tne  divine 
law.  This  was  the  sin  of  Jeroboam's  family, 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  its  utter  extirpation. 
Some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  his  ftivourite  son  Abijah  fell  sick,  and, 
to  relieve  his  parental  solicitude,  Jeroboam 
instructed  his  wife  to  disguise  herself,  and  in 
that  state  to  go  and  consult  the  Prophet  Ahijah 
concemine  his  recovery.  This  was  the  same 
prophet  who  had  foretold  to  Jeroboam  that  he 
should  be  king  of  Israel.  He  was  now  blind 
through  old  age;  but  the  prophet  was  warned 
of  her  approach,  and,  bclorc  she  entered  his 
threshola,  he  called  her  by  name,  told  her  that 
her  son  should  die,  and  then,  in  appalling 
terms,  denounced  the  impending  min  of  Jero- 
boam's whole  fiimily,  which  shortly  after  came 
to  pass.  After  a  reign  of  two-and-twenty 
y«an,  Jeroboam  died,  and  Nadab,  his  son. 


■uuceedwJ  to  the  crown,  1  Kings  xiO,  33;l|| 
xiT,  1-80. 

8.  Jeroboah,  the  second  of  that  naoie,  wm 
the  son  of  Jehoash.  king  of  Israel.  He  m> 
ceeded  to  his  fathers  royal  dignity.  A.  M.3119, 
and^  reisned  forty-one  years.  Though  miidi 
addictecT  to  the  idolatrous  practices  <m  the  loa 
of  Nebat,  yet  the  Lord  was  pleased  softrts 
prosper  his  reiepi  that  by  his  means,  accord' 
mg  to  the  predictions  or  the  Fwphk  Joaak 
the  kingdoni  of  the  ten  tribes  was  restoicd 
from  a  state  of  great  decay,  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  was  even  raisra  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
traordinary splendour.  The  Prophets  Amos 
and  Hosea,  as  wdl  as  Jonah,'  lived  during  this 
reign. 

JERU&ALEMi  formerly  called  Jebns,  or 
Salem,  Joshua  xriii,  88;  Heb.  vii,  8,  the  etpi- 
tal  of  Judea,  situated  partly  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  partly  in  that  of  Judah.  It  vsi 
not  completely  reduced  by  the  Israelites  tiU 
the  reign  of  David,  8  Sam.  v,  6-9.  As  Jen- 
salem  was  the  centre  of  the  true  worshk 
Psalm  cxxii,  4,  and  the  place  where  QoA  dn 
in  a  peculiar  manner  dwell,  first  in  the  tabe^ 
nacle,  3  Sam.  ri,  7, 18;  1  Chron.  xv,  1 ;  xvi,  1; 
Psalm  cxxxii,  13 ;  cxxxt,  8,  and  afterwaid  in 
the  temple,  1  Kings  vi,  13 ;  so  it  is  used  %^ 
ratively  to  denote  the  church,  or  the  ceksual 
socicly,  to  which  all  that  believe,  both  hwt 
and  Gentiles,  are  come,  and  in  which  they  are 
initiated,  Oal.  iv  86;  Heb.  xii,  82;  Rev.  iti, 
18 ;  xxi,  8,  10.  Jerasalem  was  situated  in  a 
stony  and  barren  sml,  and  was  about  sixty 
fiirlongs  in  length,  according  to  Strabo.  Thi 
territory  and  places  adjacent  were  well  watered, 
haying  the  fountains  of  Gihon  and  Siloam,  and 
the  brook  Kidron,  at  the  foot  of  its  walls :  and, 
beside  these,  there  were  the  waters  of  Ethan, 
which  Pilate  had  conveyed  through  aqoedocts 
into  the  city.  The  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem, 
or  Jebus,  which  David  took  frt>m  the  Jebuaitfis, 
was  not  very  large.  It  was  seated  upon 
a  mountain  southward  of  the  temple.  The 
opposite  mountain,  situated  to  the  north,  ii 
Sion,  where  David  built  a  new  ciljr,  which  he 
called  the  city  of  David,  wherein  was  the 
royal  palace,  and  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
Tne  temple  was  built  upon  Mount  Moriah, 
which  was  one  of  the  little  hills  belonging  to 
Mount  Sion. 

Through  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon; 
Jerusalem  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
Jewish  kingdom,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  splendour.  It  was  resorted  to  at 
the  festivals  ty  the  whole  population  of  the 
country;  and  the  power  and  commercial  spirit 
of  Solomon,  improving  the  advantages  acquired 
by  his  father  David,  centred  in  it  most  of  the 
eastern  trade,  both  by  sea,  through  the  porta 
of  Elath  and  Ezion-Cfeber,  and  over  land,  by 
the  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Or,  at  least, 
though  Jerusalem  mi^ht  not  have  been  made 
a  depdt  of  merchandise,  the  quantity  of  pre- 
cious metals  flowing  into  it  by  direct  importa- 
tion, and  by  duties  imposed  on  goods  passing 
to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ra  other 
directions,  was  unbounded.  Some  idea  of  il« 
prodigious  weahh  of  Jerasalem  at  this  tiatf 
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■nrbe  fenied  b^  Btatinr,  that  Um  quMitily  of 

gola  left  by  David  for  ua  usa  of  tne  temple 

•DooBtod    to    £Si,600}000    atarling,    beside 

£3,150,000  in  ailTer;   and  Solomo»  obUuned 

a^JKO  in  gold  by  on*  ^yage  to  Ophir, 

while  iilTer  was  so  abundant,  "that  it  was  not 

ay  thing  aeooBBced  of."    Theae  were  the  days 

of  JenisaleBi's  ^ry.    UniTersal  peace,  ua- 

nnuiiiMi  weahh,  tbe  wisdom  and  clemency 

«f  tJM  prince,  and  the  worship  of  the  tnie  Qoo, 

aitfked  Jerusalem,  above  evory  city,  as  enjov- 

ms  the  presenee  and  the  especial  iaTour  of  toe 

Afioighty.    But  these  days  were  not  to  last 

lose:  intestine  divisions  and  foreign  wars, 

wud  and  tyrannical  princes,  and,  last  of  all, 

the  crime  most  ofiensive  to  BLeaven,  and  the 

flK  least  to  be  expected  among  so  favoured  a 

people,  led  to  a  seriea  of  calamities,  through 

Ik  long  peiiod  of  nine  hundred  years,  with 

vhich  no  other  city  or  nation  can  furnish  a 

penlleL    After  the  death  of  Solomon,  ten  of 

the  twdre  trUxa  revolted  from  his  successor 

Bfhohoam,  and,  under  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 

Nebat, elabliahnri  a  separate  kingdom:  so  that 

JerauJem,  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  whole 

Mpire,  and  its  temple  frequented  onlv  by  the 

tiibes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  must  naTo  ez- 

perieaeed  a  moumAil  declension.    Four  years 

•fierthis,  the  city  and  temple  were  taken  and 

phmdered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  1  Kings 

Br,  26,  S7 ;  2  Chxon.  zii,  3-9.    One  hundred 

■nd  fbrty-fiTe  years  after,  under  Amaaiah,  they 

nauined  the  same  fate  from  Joash,  king  of 

hnel,  2  Kings  ziv ;  3  Chron.  zxr.    One  hun- 

M  and  sixty  years  fttmi  this  period,  the  city 

«u  again   taken,  by  Esarhaddon,    king  of 

Anyria;  and  Manasaeh,  the  kinj^j  carried  a 

pnooner  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxim.    Within 

the  ipftce  of  sixiy-siz  years  more  it  was  taken 

by  Pharaoh-Nectto,  king  of  Egypt,  whom  Jo- 

nh,  king  of  Judah,  had  opposea  m  his  ezpedi- 

tun  to  Carchemish ;  and  wao,  in  consequence, 

vat  killed  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  and  his  son 

Bukim  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead  by 

Kecbo,  who  changed  hia  name  to  Jehoiakim, 

ttd  imposed  a  heary  tribute  upon  him,  haying 

•at  hia  dder  brother,  Jehoahaz,  who  had  been 

^laimed  king  at  Jerusalemi  a  prisoner  to 

HTf^  where  he  died,  3  Kings  xxiii;  3  Chron. 

ttrr.    Jerusalem  was  three   times   beaieged 

ind  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 

^  vithin  a  Tenr  few  years.    The  first,  m 

%  rrira  of  the  last  mentioned  king,  Jehoia- 

bn,  wDo  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  and 

^  naaeh  of  the  temple  transported  to  the 

*>ae  eity,  3  Chxon.  zxxTi.    Tne  second,  in 

^  of  tus  son  Jehoiaehin:  when  all  the  trea- 

nres  of  the  palace  and  the  temple,  and  the 

^ioder  of  the  vesseb  of  the  latter  which 

^  been  hidden  or  spared  in  the  first  capture, 

*^  carried  away  or  destroyed,  and  the  best 

^  the  inhabitants,  with  the  king,  led   into 

^nty,  2  Kings  xxiv ;  3  Chron.  xxzvi.   And 

ihe  third,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  sue- 

Ottoor  of  Jehoiaehin ;  in  whose  ninth  year  the 

■Mat  Ibmiidable  aiege  which  this  ill  iated  city 

<v«aaatained,  except  that  of  Titus,  was  com- 

■ooed.     k  continued  two  yean;  during  a 

SNai  pnt  of  which  tho  inhabitants  snfleced 
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all  the  homes  of  fiuaiDe:  whan,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  ISedekiah,  which  answers  to  July  in  the  year 
B.  C.  568,  the  garrison,  with  the  king,  endea- 
Toured  to  make  their  escape  from  the  city,  but 
were  pursued  and  defeated  by  the  Chaldeans 
in   the   plains   of  Jericho;    Zedekiah   taken 

Srisoner;  his  sons  killed  before  his  ftuse  at 
Liblaht  whither  he  was  taken  to  the  king  of 
Babylon;  and  he  himself,  after  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  was  bound  with  fetters  of  brass,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Babylon,  where  he  died: 
thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  EzcJciel,  which 
declared  that  he  should  be  carried  to  Babylon, 
but  should  not  see  the  place,  though  he  ahould 
die  there,  Ecekiel  xii,  13.  In  the  following 
month^  the  Chaldean  army,  under  their  gene- 
ral, Nebttzaradan,  entered  the  city,  took  away 
every  thing  that  was  valuable,  and  then  burned 
and  utterly  destroyed  it,  with  iu  temple  and 
walls,  and  left  the  whole  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  entire  population  of  the  city  and  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  husbandmen,  were 
then  carried  captive  lo  Babylon. 

During^  aeventy  years,  the  city  and  temple 
lav  in  ruins :  when  those  Jews  who  chose  to 
take  immediate  advantaee  of  the  proclamation 
of  Cyrus,  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  re- 
turned to  Jcrasalem,  and  began  to  build  the 
temple ;  all  the  vessels  of  eold  and  silver  be* 
loneine  to  which,  that  had  been  taken  away 
by  Nebuchadnezcar,  beinff  restored  by  Cyrus. 
Their  work,  however,  did  not  proceed  far 
without  opposition ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Cam* 
byses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  in  Scripture  is 
called  Ahasuerus,  the  Samaritans  presented  a 
petition  to  that  monarch  to  out  a  stop  to  the 
building,  Ezra  iv,  6.  Camoyses  appears  to 
have  bMU  too  busily  engaged  in  his  Lgyptian 
expedition  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  malicious 
request.  His  successor,  Sraerdis,  the  Magian, 
however,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Artaxerxes, 
to  whom  a  similar  petition  was  sent,  repre- 
senting the  Jews  as  a  factious  and  dan^rous 
people,  listened  to  it,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  usurper,  issued  a  decree  putting  a  stop  to 
the  farther  building  of  the  temple,  e!zra  iv,  7, 
&c;  which,  in  consequence,  remained  in  an 
unfinished  state  till  the  second  year,  according 
to  the  Jewish,  and  third,  according  to  the 
Babylonian  and  Persian  account,  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  who  is  called  simply  Darius  in 
Scripture.  To  him  also  a  representation 
hostile  to  the  Jewt  was  made  by  their  invete- 
rate enemies,  the  Samaritans;  but  this  noble 
prince  refused  to  listen  to  it,  and  havine 
searched  the  rolls  of  the  kingdom,  and  founa 
in  the  palace  at  Acmetha  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
issued  a  similar  one,  which  reached  Jerusalem 
in  the  subsequent  year,  and  even  ordered  these 
very  Samaritans  to  assist  the  Jews  in  their 
wont;  so  that  it  was  completed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  same  reign,  E^a  iv,  24 ;  v ;  vi, 
1-15.  But  the  city  and  walls  remained  in  a 
ruinous  condition  until  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  Artaxerxes  Lon^:imanus  of 
profane  history  j  by  whom  Nehemiah  was  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  with  a  power  granted  to  him  to 
loboild  thsoou    Accordingly,  under  the  diise* 
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lion  of  this  xealoos  serrant  of  God,  ilie  walb 
were  speedily  raised,  but  not  without  the  «o- 
eustomed  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  who,  despairing  of  the  success  of  an  ap» 
location  to  the  court  of  Persia,  openly  attacked 
the  Jews  with  arms.  But  the  bfuiuling,  not- 
withstanding, went  steadihr  on :  the  men  work- 
ing with  an  implement  of  work  in  one  hand, 
and  a  weapon  oi  war  in  the  other ;  and  t&e  wall, 
with  incredible  labour,  wasfinisMd  in  fifiv-two 
days,  in  the  year  B.  C.  445 ;  after  whi^,  the 
city  itself  was  gradually  rebuilt^  Neh.  ii,  iv,  Ti. 
From  this  time  Jerusalem  remamed  attached  to 
the  Persian  empire,  but  under  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  hign  priests,  until  the  subversion  of 
that  empire  by  Alexander,  fourteen  years  after. 
See  Alexander. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  Jerusalem, 
with  Judea,  feU  to  the  kin^s  of  Svria.  But  in 
the  firequent  wars  which  followea  between  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  those  of  Egypt,  called  by 
Daniel,  the  kiuj^  of  the  north  and  south,  it 
belonged  sometunes  to  one  and  sometimes  to 
the  other, — an  unsettled  and  unhappy  state, 
highly  favourable  to  disorder  and  corruption, — 
the  high  priesthood  was  openlv  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder :  and  numbers  of  the  Jews  de- 
sorted  their  religion  for  the  idolatries  of  the 
Greeks.  At  length,  in  the  year  B.  C.  170. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  enragea 
at  hearing  that  the  Jews  had  rejoiced  at  a  fuse 
report  of  nis  death,  plundered  Jerusalem,  and 
killed  eighty  thousand  men.  Not  more  than 
two  years  afterward,  this  cruel  tyrant,  who 
had  seized  every  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
barbarity  on  the  Jews,  sent  Apollonius  with 
an  army  to  Jerusalem ;  who  pulled  down  the 
walls,  grievously  oppressed  the  people,  and 
built  a  citadel  on  a  rock  adjoining  the  temple, 
which  commanded  that  building,  and  had  the 
effect  of  completely  overawing  the  seditious.  | 
Having  thus  reduced  this  unfortunate  city 
into  entire  submission,  and  rendered  resist- 
ance useless,  the  next  st«p  of  Antiochus  was 
to  abolish  the  Jewish  reUgion  altogether,  by 
publishing  an  edict  which  comman&d  all  the 
people  of  his  dominions  to  conform  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks :  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  service  of  the  temple  ceased,  and  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  set  up  on  the  altar. 
But  this  extremity  of  ignominy  and  oppression 
led,  as  might  have  be^  expected,  to  rebellion; 
and  those  Jews  who  still  held  their  insulted 
reli^on  in  reverence,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
with  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus^  the  lat- 
ter of  whom,  after  the  death  of  Mattathias,  who 
with  his  followers  and  successors,  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Maccabees,  waeed  successftil 
war  with  the  Syrians;  defeated  Apollonius, 
Nicanor,  and  L^sias,  generals  of  Aiitiochus ; 
obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  purified  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  service,  after  three 
years'  defilement  by  the  Gentile  idolatries. 

From  this  time,  during  several  succeeding 
Maoeabean  rulers^  who  were  at  once  lufl£ 
priests  and  sovereigns  of  the  Jews,  but  wiui- 
•ttt  the  title  of  kine  Jemsalem  was  able  to 
ptwie  itadf  from  Syrian  tideMt.    It  was^ 


'however,  twice  beaieged,  first  by  Aitinihw 
Eupator,  in  the  year  1€8,  and  afterward  bf 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  in  the  year  B.  C.  134.  Bit 
the  Jews  hmd,  caused  themselvea  to  be  safr 
dently  reelected  to  obtain  conditioDs  of  pesoi 
on  both  occasions,  and  t»  save  their  city ;  till, 
at  lengthy  Hyrcanns,  in  the  year  130  B.  C, 
shook  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  reifned,  9Sba 
this  event,  twenty-one  years  ia  indefcndeaes 
and  prosperity.  His  successor,  Judas,  aadt 
an  important  change  in  the  Jewish  govaB> 
ment,  by  taking  the  title  of  king,  which  dig- 
nity was  tnjofA  by  his  swceasors  hny-mrrm 
years,  when  a  dispute  having  arisen  betWMi 
Hyrcanus  II,  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  tod 
the  latter  having  overcome  the  former,  sad 
made  himself  king,  was,  in  his  turn,  oonaiiv* 
ed  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  by  wmd 
the  city  and  temple  wen  taken,  Anstobuka 
made  prisoner,  and  Hyvcanas  created  hith 
priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  but  witbootUii 
title  of  king.  Bt  this  event  Judea  was  !»• 
duoed  to  the  coooition  of  a  Roman  nroviaoe, 
in  the  year  63  B.  C.  Nor  did  Jemsalem  long 
after  enjoy  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  tint 
honour  bein^  transferred  to  Csssarea.  JohBi 
CsBsar,  havmg  defeated  Pompey,  contioned 
Hyrcanus  in  Uie^high  priesthood,  butbesl0«< 
ed  the  government  of  Jvdea  upon  Antipstat^ 
an  Idumaan  by  birth,  but  a  Jewish  prosMjff, 
and  father  of  Herod  the  GreaL  For  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jeivsalem  by  the  Romaaii 
see  Jfiws« 

Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins  about  fbrty-sefeo 
years^  when  Uie  Emperor  JSlius  Adrian  begaa 
to  build  it  anew,  and  erected  a  Heathen  tc» 
pie,  which  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter  CapitoUasa 
The  city  was  finished  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reij^,  and  called,  after  its  founder,  iElk, 
or  ^Ua  Canitolina,  firenn  Uie  Heathen  ixatf 
who  presided  over  it  In  this  state  JenissUsi 
continued,  under  the  name  of  JBlia,  and  in- 
habited more  by  Christians  and  Pagans  thas 
by  Jews,  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constaa* 
tine,  styled  the  Great  ^  who,  about  the  ftu 
3d3,  having  made  Christianity  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  began  to  improve  it,  admed  it 
with  many  new  edifices  and  churches,  and  r»> 
stored  its  ancient  name.  About  thirty-fife 
years  afterward,  Julian,  named  the  Aposlat^ 
not  from  any  love  he  bore  the  Jews,  but  oat 
of  hatred  to  the  Christians,  whose  futh  In 
had  abjured,  and  with  the  avowed  design  of 
defeating  t|ie  prophecies,  which  had  doolaied 
that  the  temple  should  not  be  rebuilt,  wxoCeto 
the  Jews,  inviting  them  to  their  city,  and  po* 
mising  to  restore  their  temple  and  natioiL 
He  accordingly  employed  emt  numbers  of 
workmen  to  cfear  tne  founaations;  hot  hsHi 
of  fire  bursting  from  the  earth,  soon  put  a  Map 
to  their  proceedinr.  This  miraeukms  iIlfti^ 
position  of  Providenoe  is  attested  by  many 
credible  witnesses  and  historians;  *<^'* 
particular,  by  Ammianus  MaroeUinu^a  Hsn- 
then,  and  finend  of  Julian ;  Zearach  I^^  * 
Jew ;  Naziansen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  Bv 
finus,  Theodorei,  Soxomen,  and  Souisjj 
who  wrote  his  aooount  within  &Rj  years  aAv 
tbstvaasaotion,  and  while  many  «gre-' 
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/  il  winitill  llTiag.  So  ■tobbora,  mdaed,  it 
lib  proof  of  this  minat,  that  even  Gibbon,  who 
itxif es  to  inralidate  it,  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
fe^  the  general  fact. 

^niialeai  continuod  in  nearly  the  same 
eoBditioa  till  the  beginning  of  the  eeFenth 
ceoUuT,  when  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
tlie  celebnued  Choeroes,  king  of  Persii^  by 
whom  many  thousands  of  the  Christian  inha- 
biuau  were  killed,  or  sold  for  slaves.  The 
Penians,  however,  did  not  hold  it  long,  as 
Um^  were  soon  afier  entirely  defeated  by  the 
Emperor  Heradius,  who  rescued  Jerusalem, 
ifid  restored  it,  not  to  the  unlM^y  Jews^  who 
were  forbidden  to  come  within  three  miles  of 
it,  but  to  the  Christians.  A  worse  calamity 
WIS,  however,  speedily  to  befall  this  ill  fiued 
city.  The  Mohammedan  imposture  arose 
about  this  time:  and  the  fanatics  who  hacl 
adopted  its  creed  carried  their  arms  and  their 
religioo  with  unprecedented  rapidity  over  Uie 
maierDart  of  the  east  The  Caliph  Omar,  the 
urd  uom  Mohammed,  invested  the  city, 
which,  after  once  more  suffering  the  horrors  of 
a  protracted  siege,  surrendered  on  terms  of  ca- 
IHtolation  in  the  year  637*,  and  has  ever  sinoe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  that  it 
waa  occupied  by  the  crusaders,  been  trodden 
loder  fool  by  the  followers  of  the  false  pro- 

S.  The  accounts  of  modem  Jerusalem  by 
tavellers  are  Ytty  numerous.  Mr.  Conder, 
is  hia  "Palestine,"  has  abridged  them  with 
pMigment;  and  we  give  the  folfowing  extract: 
The  spproach  to  Jerusalem  from  Jaffa  is  not 
(he  direction  in  which  to  see  the  city  to  the 
bat  efiect.  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  ^tered  it  by 
iho  Damascus  gate :  and  he  desciibes  the  view 
of  Jerusalem,  when  first  descried  from  the 
muBit  of  a  hill,  at  about  an  hour's  distance, 
u  most  impreesiye.  He  confesses,  at  the 
wne  ^me,  that  there  is  no  other  point  of  vievf 
in  whichit  is  seen  to  so  much  adyantage.  In 
the  celebrated  prospect  firom  the  Mmint  of 
Olives,  the  city  lies  too  low,  is  too  near  the 
•je,  SDd  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  bird's 
•ye  view,  with  the  formality  of  a  topographi- 
eal  plan.  "  We  bad  not  been  prepared/'  says 
ihia  lively  traveller,  "  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
ipectade  which  the  city  alone  exhibited.  In- 
Mad  of  a  wretched  ana  ruined  town,  by  some 
docribed  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jeiusa- 
hm,  we  behekL  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and 
■Atehr  metropolis,  presenting  a  mmgni&oSat  as- 
ismblBge  of  domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches, 
*Bd  monasteries;  all  of  which,  glittering 
|s  the  son's  rays,  shone  with  inconceiyafate 
■Pmour.  As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole 
fttention  was  engrossed  by  its  noUe  and 
■■^oeating  ap^Marance.  The  lofty  hills  sur- 
"Jpodiag  it  giye  the  city  itself  an  appearance 
«  elevation  less  than  it  iteMy  has.''  Dr. 
^^mt  was  fortunate  in  oatdung  this  first 
^ww  of  Jenisalem  under  the  illusion  of  a  bril- 
uant  evening  sunshine :  but  his  description  is 
JMidedly  overeharMd.  M.  Chateaubriand, 
Mr.  Boddngham.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  JoUiffe,  Sir 
^;Hauuksr,  and  alicoft  eyery other  modem 
vmtar,  MBlnn  the  wpiwcDtttiap  of  Dr. 


Biohardsoa.     Mr.  Buckingham  says,  **  T]» 

raarance  of  this  celebratdd  city,  independent 
the  feeling  and  recoUections  which  the 
approach  to  U  cannot  fail  to  awaken,  was 
greatly  infierior  to  my  expectations,  and  had 
certainly  nothing  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  of 
stateliness  or  magnificence,  about  it.  It  ap- 
peared like  a  walled  town  of  the  third  or 
fburUi  class,  haying  neither  towers,  nor  domes, 
nor  minarets  withm  it,  in  sufilcient  numben 
to  giye  eyen  a  character  to  its  impressions  on 
the  beholder;  but  showing  chiefly  large  flat- 
roofied  buildings  of  the  most  unomamented 
kind,  seated  amid  rugged  hills,  on  a  stony  and 
forbidding  soil,  with  scarcely  a  pictureeqiie 
object  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  surround- 
ing yiew."  Chateaubriand's  description  is 
yery  striking  and  graphicaL  Afler  citing  the 
langua^  of  the  Pnraihet  Jeremiah,  in  hu  la- 
mentations on  the  desolation  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  accurately  portraying  its  present  state, 
Lam.  i,  1-6 ;  ii,  1-9,  15,  he  thus  jproeeeds : 
"  When  seen  firom  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  on 
the  other  «ide  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Jerusalem  presents  an  inclined  plane,  descend- 
ing from  west  to  east  An  embattled  wall, 
fortified  with  towers,  and  a  Gk>thic  castle,  en- 
compasses the  city  ail  round ;  excluding,  how- 
eyer,  part  of  Mount  Zion,  which  it  formeriy 
enclosed.  In  the  western  quarter,  and  in  the 
centre^f  the  city,  the  houses  stand  yery  close; 
but,  in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  brook 
Kedron,  you  perceive  yacant  spaces ;  among 
the  rest,  that  which  surrounds  the  mosmae 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the 
neari^  deserted  spot  where  once  stood  the  cat- 
tle o/^Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 
The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heayy  square 
masses,  yery  low,  without  chimneys  or  win- 
dows :  they  haye  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the 
top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres.  The 
whole  would  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninter- 
rupted leyd,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the  churches, 
the  minarfts  of  the  moeques,  the  summits  or 
a  few  cypresses,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals, 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  plan.  On  behold- 
ing these  stone  buildings,  encompassed  by  a 
slony  country,  you  are  reedy  to  inquire  if  tney 
are  not  the  confused  monuments  of  a  cemetery 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Enter  the  city,  but 
nothing  will  you  there  find  to  make  amends 
for  the  dulness  of  its  exterior.  You  lose  your- 
self among  narrow,  unpaved  streets,  here  gmng 
up  hill,  there  down,  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground;  and  you  walk  among  clouds  of  dust 
or  loose  stones.  Canvas  stretched  from  houM 
to  house  increases  the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth. 
Baaaars,  roofed  over,  and  firau^ht  with  infec- 
tion, completely  exclude  the  Dght  from  tlie 
desolate  city.  A  few  paltry  shops  expose 
nothing  but  wretchedness  to  yiew ;  and  even 
these  are  firequently  shut,  from  apprehension 
of  the  passwge  of  a  oadL  Not  a  creature  is  to 
be  seen  in  tne  streets,  not  a  creature  at  the 
ettes,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  gliding 
Uiroa^  the  ^oom.  eooeealing  under  his  gar- 
menu  the  firuits  or  hia  labour,  lest  be  should 
be  robbed  of  his  hard  earnings  by  thenmaoiotti 
■oldkr.  JUide^ia  a^eotiMr,theAnb  MdMr 
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is  slaughtering  some  animal,  suspended  by  the 
legs  fVom  a  wall  in  ruins :  from  his  haggard 
and  ferocious  look,  and  his  bloody  hands,  3rou 
would  suppose  that  he  had  been  cutting  the 
throat  of  a  fellow  creature,  rather  than  kuling 
a  lamb.  The  only  noise  heard  from  time  to 
tame  in  the  city  is  the  ^loping  of  the  steed 
of  the  desert:  it  is  the  janissary  who  brings 
the  head  of  the  Bedouin,  or  who  returns  from 
plundering  the  unfaa^ipy  Fellah.  Amid  this 
extraordinary  desolation,  you  must  pause  a 
moment  to  contemplate  two  circumstances 
still  more  extraordinary.  Among  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  two  classes  of  independent  people 
And  in  their  religion  sufficient  fortitude  to 
enable  them  to  surmount  such  complicated 
horrors  and  wretchedness.  Here  resiae  com- 
munities of  Christian  monks,  whom  nothing 
can  compel  to  forsake  the  tomb  of  Christ ; 
neither  plunder,  nor  personal  ill  treatment,  nor 
menaces  of  death  itself.  Nif  ht  and  day  they 
chant  their  hymns  around  the  holy  sepulchre. 
DriTen  by  the  cudeel  and  the  sabre,  women, 
children,  flocks,  ana  herds,  seek  refuge  in  the 
doisters  of  these  recluses.  What  prerents 
the  armed  oppressor  from  pursuing  ms  prey, 
and  overthrowing  such  feeble  ramparts  1  The 
charity  of  the  monks :  they  deprive  themselves 
of  the  last  resources  of  life  to  ransom  their 
suppliants.  Cast  your  eyes  between  the  tem- 
ple and  Mount  2ion ;  oehold  another  petty 
tribe  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city.  The  particular  objects  of  every 
species  of  degradation,  these  people  bow  their 
heads  without  murmuring :  the/  endure  every 
kind  of  insult  without  demanding  justice ; 
they  sink  beneath  repeated  blows  without  sigh- 
ing ;  if  their  head  be  remiired,  they  present  it 
to  the  scimitar.  On  the  death  of  any  member 
of  this  proscribed  community,  his  companion 
eoes  at  night,  and  inters  him  by  stealth  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  shadow  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.  Enter  the  abodes  of  these  peo- 
ple, you  will  find  them,  amid  the  most  abject 
wretchedness,  instructing  their  children  to  read 
a  mysterious  book,  which  they  in  their  turn 
will  teach  their  offspring  to  read.  What  tbfv 
did  five  thousand  years  ago,  these  people  still 
continue  to  do.  Seventeen  times  nave  they 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  yet 
nothing  can   discourage  them,    nothing  can 

Srevent  them  from  turning  their  faces  toward 
»ion.  To  see  the  Jews  scattered  over  the 
whole  world,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
must  doubtless  excite  surprise.  But  to  be 
struck  with  supernatural  ajstonishment,  you 
must  view  them  at  Jerusalem :  you  must  be- 
hold these  rightful  masters  of  Judea  living  as 
•laves  and  strangers  in  their  own  country : 
you  must  behold  them  expecting,  under  all 
oppressions,  a  king -who  is  to  deliver  them. 
Crushed  by  the  cross  that  condemns  them, 
skulking  near  the  temple,  of  which  not  one 
stone  is  left  upon  another,  they  continue  in 
their  deplorable  infatuation.  The  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  are  swept  from  the 
earth ;  and  a  petty  tribe,  whose  orinn  pre- 
ceded that  of  tnose  great  nations,  stul  exists 
unmixed  among  the  niins  of  its  native  land." 


To  the  same  effect  are  the  remaiks  of  Dr. 
Richardson :  "  In  passing  up  to  the  synagogoe, 
I  was  partieulariy  struck  with  the  mean  vA 
wretched  appearance  of  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets,  as  well  as  with  the  poTeity 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  sight  of  a  poor  Jev 
in  Jerusalem  has  in  it  sometlihig  pecdiariy 
affecting.  The  heart  of  this  wondenql  people, 
in  whatever  dime  they  roam,  still  turns  to  ii 
as  the  city  of  their  promised  rest.    They  ukt 

Sleasure  m  her  ruins,  and  would  kiss  the  very 
ust  for  her  sake.  Jerusalem  is  the  centn 
around  which  the  exiled  sons  of  Judah  haiM,in 
imagination,  the  mansions  of  their  future  great- 
ness. In  whatever  part  of  the  world  be  may 
live,  the  heart's  desire  of  a  Jew  is  to  be  buried  in 
Jerusalem.  Thither  they  return  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  Egypt  and  Barbery,  and  other 
countries  among  which  ihty  have  been  scatter- 
ed :  and  when,  afier  all  their  longings,  and  89 
their  struseles  up  the  stems  of  life,  we  see  theni 
poor,  and  mind  J  and  naked,  in  the  streets  of  tbeii 
once  happy  Zion,  he  must  have  a  cold  heail 
that  can  remain  untouched  by  their  sufferings 
without  uttering  a  prayer  that  Qod  would  har^ 
mercy  on  the  darkness  of  Judah ;  and  that  th 
Day  Star  of  Bethlehem  might  arise  in  tbei 
hearts." 

"Jerusalem."  remarks  Sir  Frederick  Hen 
hiker,  "  is  called,  even  by  Mohammedans,  tli 
Blessed  City  (El  Gootz,  El  Koudes.)  Tb 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted,  the  hons^ 
dirty  and  ragged,  the  shops  few  and  forsaken 
and  throughout  the  whole  there  is  not  o^ 
symptom  of  either  commerce,  cmnfbrt,  or  haj 
pmess.  The  best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Moti 
of  Olives :  it  commands  the  exact  shape  ail 
neariy  every  particular  \  namely,  the  chur^ 
of  the  holy  sopulchre,  the  Armenian  conrcii 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  St.  Stephen's  gatr,  t] 
round-topped  houses,  and  the  barren  vacancil 
'of  the  city.  Without  the  walls  are  a  Turkii 
burial  ground,  the  tomb  of  David,  a  small  gro< 
near  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  all  the  rest 
a  surface  of  rock,  on  which  are  a  few  nunibei^ 
trees.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St.  Petd 
of  Turkey,  and  the  respective  saints  are  hi 
respectively  by  their  own  faithfii]  in  eqfl 
veneration.  The  building  itself  has  a  ii^ 
pagoda  appearance;  the  garden  in  which 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  ril 
and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  drse 
is  beautiful.  The  burial  place  of  the  Jews 
over  the  valley  of  Kedron,  and  the  fees  I 
breaking  the  soil  afford  a  considerable  reTen 
to  the  eovemor.  The  burialplace  of  the  To^ 
is  under  the  walls,  near  St.  Stephen's  g^ 
From  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  I  « 
witness  to  the  ceremoiiy  of  parading  a  cof| 
round  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and  then  brin^ 
it  forth  for  burial.  I  hastened  to  the  gra^ 
but  was  soon  driven  away :  as  far  as  my  ^^  < 
tells  me,  it  would  have  been  worth  aeeil 
The  grave  is  strown  with  red  earth,  suppos 
to  be  of  the  Ag9r  Damateenm  of  which  Ad< 
was  made;  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  is  pla^ 
a  stick,  and  the  priest  tells  him  that  the  d^ 
will  tempt  him  to  become  a  Christian,  j 
that  he  must  make  good  use  of  ins    *^ 
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Untialvm  lilt  time  dajrt,  and  thai  lie  will 
tken  find  himnelf  in  a  mansion  of  giory^''  Ac 
Tiie  Jeraaalem  of  sacred  history  is,  in  fikoL 
DO  more.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  tbe  capital 
of  David  and  Solomon;  not  a  monument  of 
Jevuh  times  is  standing.  The  very  course 
of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  saeient  city  are  become  doubtful.  The 
monks  pretend  to  show  the  sites  of  the  sa^^ 
places;  but  neither  Calvary,  nor  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, much  less  the  Dolorous  Way,  the  houae 
of  Caiaphas,  dtc,  have  the  ali^htest  pretensions 
u>  even  a  Drobable  identity  with  the  real  places 
to  which  ike  tradition  refiars.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 
ba  the  merit  of  being  the  first  modem  travel- 
ler who  ventured  to  speak  of  the  preposterous 
legends  and  clumsy  Ibreeries  of  the  pnesu  with 
toe  eoQiempt  which  tner  merit.  "  To  men 
ioteresied  in  traeine,  witnin  its  walls,  antiqui- 
ties referred  to  by  Uie  documents  of  sacred  his- 
torv,  no  spectacle/'  remarks  the  learned  tra- 
veler, "  can  be  more  mortifying  than  the  city 
in  iu  present  state.  The  mistaken  piety  of 
tk  early  Christians,  in  attempting  to  preserve, 
hiB  either  confused  or  annihilatm  the  memo- 
rials it  was  anxious  to  render  conspieuotts. 
Viewing  the  havoc  thus  made,  it  may  now  be 
regrettea  that  the  Holy  Land  was  ever  rescued 
rai  the  dominion  of  Saracens,  who  were  far 
less  barbaroiis  than  their  conquerors.  The 
•bturdity,  fiar  example,  of  hewing  the  rocks  of 
Jodea  into  shrines  and  chapels,  and  of  disguia- 
isff  the  face  of  nature  with  painted  domes  and 
gilded  marble  coverings,  ny  way  of  com- 
Beoiomtini^  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life 
■nd  death,  is  so  evident  and  so  lamentabliL 
Uist  even  Sandys,  with  all  his  credulity,  could 
B9t  tvoid  a  happv  application  of  the  nproof 
conreyed  by  the  Roman  satirist  against  a  simi- 
lar fiolation  of  the  Egerian  fountain."  Dr. 
Kiekardaon  remarks,  "  It  is  a  tantalizing  cir- 
amstaaoe  for  the  traveller  who  wiahesto  ren 
co^ixe  in  his  walks  the  site  of  particular 
boildings,  or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events, 
|kat  the  greater  part  of  the  objecta  mentioned 
ia  the  descripiioo  both  of  the  inspired  and  the 
Jewish  historian,  are  entirely  removed,  and 
nsed  from  their  foundation,  without  leaving 
a  single  trace  or  name  behind  to  point  out 
vbere  they  stood.  Not  an  ancient  tower,  or 
atfe,  or  wall,  or  hardly  even  a  stone,  remains. 
Tbe  foundations  are  not  only  broken  up,  but 
fvery  fngment  of  which  they  were  compoeed 
^  swept  away,  and  the  soectator  looks  upon 
tke  bare  rock  with  hardiv  a  sprinkling  of 
<>rth  to  point  out  her  garaens  of  pleasure,  or 
pa^tg  of  idolatrous  devotion.  And  when  we 
ttesider  the  palaces,  and  towers,  and  walls 
*bom  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  stones  of  which 
*MBe  of  them  were  constructed  were  thirty 
fat  long,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  seven  and  a 
^  feet  thick,  we  are  not  more  astonished  at 
^strength,  and  skill,  and  perseverance,  by 
vliiek  th^  were  constructed,  than  shocked  bv 
tke  rdentiess  and  brutal  hostility  by  which 
^  were  shattered  and  overthrown,  and 
^ttcdy  removed  from  our  sight.  A  few  gar- 
doMi  aiQ  remain  on  tbe  sloping  base  of  Mount 
Ziea,  wttcnd  from  the  pool  of  SikHun ;  the 


gardena  of  Gethaenane  are  still  in  a  aoit  of 
ruined  cultivation ;  the  fbnoea  are  broken  dowiL 
and  the  olive  treea  decaying,  as  if  the  hana 
that  pressed  and  fed  than  were  withdrawn; 
the  Mount  of  Olivea  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdurcL  and  nouriahes  a  few  of  those  treea 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  but  all  round 
about  Jerusalem  the  general  aspeet  is  blighted 
and  barren:  the  grass  is  withered;  the  bare 
rock  looks  through  the  seanty  award;  and  the 
grain  itself  like  the  staring  progeny  of  femine, 
seema  in  ooubt  whether  to  come  to  maturitv, 
or  die  in  the  ear.  The  vine  that  was  brought 
from  Eeyptis  cut  off  fipom  the  midst  of  tho 
land;  Uie  vineyards  are  wasted;  the  hedges 
are  taken  away ;  and  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
dead  are  open  and  tenantloa." 

3.  On  tne  aecompliahment  of  prophecy  in 
the  condition  in  which  this  celebrated  city  has 
lain  for  ages,  Keith  well  remarks  :—lt  fiirmed 
the  theme  of  prophecy  from  the  death  bed  of 
Jacob;  and,  aathe  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  children  of  Judah,  the  sceptre  departed  not 
from  it  till  the  Messiah  sspeared,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  seventeen  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  patriarch,  and  till  the  period  of 
its  deaohution,  prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  had 
arrived.  It  waa  to  be  trodden  down  of  the 
(^entiles,  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fulfilled.  The  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  not 
yet  folfilled,  and  Jerusalem  is  still  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews  have  ofiea 
attempted  to  recover  it:  no  distance  of  space 
or  of  time  can  separate  it  from  their  affections: 
they  perform  their  devotions  with  their  faces 
toward  it,  as  if  it  were  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship as  well  aa  of  their  love;  and,  althoufh 
their  deaire  to  return  be  so  strong,  indeUUie, 
and  innate,  that  every  Jew^  in  evor  genera- 
tion, counts  himself  an  exile,  yet  they  havo 
never  been  able  to  rebuild  their  temple,  nor  to 
recover  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of^  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  greater  power  than  that  of  a  pro- 
acr^ed  and  exiled  race  has  been  added  to  their 
own,  in  attempting  to  frustrate  the  counsel 
that  professed  to  be  of  God.  Julian,  the  em* 
peror  of  the  Romans,  not  only  permitted  bat 
invited  the  Jews  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  their 
temple ;  and  promised  to  reistablish  them  in 
their  paternal  city.  By  that  single  act,  more 
than  by  all  his  writings,  he  might  have  destroy- 
ed the  credibility  of  the  Goapel,  and  restored 
his  beloved  but  deserted  Paganism.  The  zeal 
of  the  Jews  was  equal  to  his  own ;  and  the 
woritwaa  begun  by  laying  again  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  temple.  It  was  never  accomplished, 
and  the  prophecy  stands  fulfilled.  But  even 
if  the  attempt  of  Julian  had  never  been  made, 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  itself  is  unassailable. 
The  Jews  have  never  been  reinstated  in  Judea. 
Jerusalem  has  ever  been  trodden  down  of  tho 
Gentiles.  The  edict  of  Adrian  was  renewed 
by  the  successon  of  Julian ;  and  no  Jews  could 
approach  unto  Jerusalem  but  by  bribery  or  by 
stealth.  It  was  a  spot  unlawrol  for  them  to 
touch.  In  the  crusades,  all  the  power  of 
Europe  waa  employed  to  rescue  Jerusalem 
from  the  Heathens,  but  equally  in  vain.  It 
has  been  trodden  down  for  neariy  eighteai 


aeBtariMbykvsiiceeniTemaiten;  bTRonitni, 
Or«eians,  Pdnians,  Saracens,  Mamdnkea, 
Toika,  Christians,  and  ft^n  by  the  woist  of 
rulers,  the  Arabs  andthe  Turics.  And  could 
any  thing  be  more  improbable  to  have  happen- 
ed, or  more  impossible  to  hare  been  fomeen 
fay  man,  than  that  any  peopleshouki  be  banish- 
ea  from  their  own  'capital  and  coontry,  and 
remain  expelled  and  expatriated  for  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  ^ears  1  Did  the  same  fait 
ever  befall  any  nation,  though  no  prophecy  ex- 
i«ted  respecting  it  1  Is  there  any  doctrine  in 
Scripture  so  hard  to  be  belieTed  as  ¥ras  this 
single  fact  at  the  period  of  its  prediction  1  And 
eren  with  the  example  of  the  Jews  before  us, 
is  it  likely,  or  is  it  credible,  or  who  can  foretel, 
that  the  present  inhabitants  of  any  country 
upon  eartn  shall  be  banished  into  au  nations, 
retain  their  distinctlTc  character,  meet  with  an 
unparalleled  fate,  oontinue  a  people,  without  a 

remmentand  without  a  country,  and  remain 
an  indefinite  period,  exceedmg  serenteen 
hundred  years,  till  the  fttUUment  of  a  pre- 
scribed event  which  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  1 
Must  not  the  knowledge  of  such  truths  be  de- 
rired  from  that  prescience  alone  which  scans 
alike  the  will  and  the  ways  of  mortals,  the  ac- 
tions of  future  nations,  and  the  history  of  the 
latestjB«nerations  1 

JESHURUN,  a  name  given  to  the  ooUecttre 
political  body  of  Israelites.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  nv^,  juH  or  rigJUdpui^  and  so  make 
it  to  signify  a  riehteous  people.  Montanus 
renders  it  netiivdo,  and  so  does  the  Sama^ 
ritan  version.  But  it  seems  a  considerable 
objection  against  this  sense,  that  Israel  is  eall- 
ed^^Jeshurun  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  up- 
braided with  their  sins  and  their  rebdlion: 
"  Jeshurun  waxed  fht,  and  kicked,"  dko,  Dent. 
xxxii,  15.  It  is  replied,  Jeshurun  is  the  dimi- 
nutive of  nr*,  (for  iwmen  aMctum  in  faie  ui 
nome%  dimhimiivumj)  and  so  imports,  that 
though,  in  general  and  on  the  whole,  they 
were  a  righteous  people,  yet  they  were  not 
without  great  fimlts.     Pernaps  Cooceius  has 

S'ven  as  probable  an  interpretation  as  any. 
e  derives  the  word  from  "nv,  which  signifies 
to  jsf,  beholdf  or  discover  /  from  whence,  m  the 
friture  tense,  plural,  comes  vish,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  nun  fHtrarogicum^  makes  Jeshu- 
run ;  that  is.  *'  the  people  who  had  the  vision 
of  God."  This  makes  the  name  of  Jeshurun 
to  be  properly  applied  to  Israel,  not  only  when 
Moses  is  called  tneir  king,  but  when  they  are 
upbraided  with  their  reMllion  against  God; 
since  the  peculiar  manifestation  which  God 
had  made  of  himself  «to  them  was  a  ^reat 
aggravation  of  their  ingratitude  and  rebwtmi. 

JESSR    See  David  and  Ruth. 

JESUITS,  or  the  society  of  Jesus,  one  of 
the  moit  celebrated  monastic  orders  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  founded  in  the  year  1540, 
by  lenatius  Loyola.  Forsaking  the  military 
for  the  eeclesisstical  profession,  he  en^iged 
himself  in  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
adventures,  as  the  knight  of  the  blessed  virnn. 
Afler  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  land  pursuing  a  multitude  of  visionary 
h«  imomsd  to  proseeute  his  thsolo- 


ffical  studies  in  the  uniyenities  of  Spain,  whM 
he  was  about  thirty-three  years  oi  age.  Ht 
next  went  to  Paris,  where  he  collected  a  sbmU 
number  of  associates ;  and,  promptod  by  kii 
fhnatkal  spirit,  or  the  k»ve  of  distinction,  be- 
gan to  eonoeive  the  establishment  of  a  new 
religious  ofder.  He  produced  a  plan  of  its 
constitution  and  laws,  which  he  affirmed  to 
hais  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  Heaven,  and  applied  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff,  Paul  III.  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority 
to  confirm  the  insdtntion.  At  a  time  when 
the  PAPid  authority  had  received  so  severe  a 
shock  from  the  progress  of  the  ReformatioB. 
and  was  still  exposed  to  the  most  powerfol 
attacks  in  every  quarter,  this  was  an  offer  toe 
tempting  to  be  resisted.  The  reigning  ponlifil 
thoueh  naturally  cautious,  and  thmigh  soarceiy 
capable,  without  the  spirit  of  propheey,  of  ibr^ 
seeing  all  the  advanuges  to  be  derived  from 
the  serf  ices  of  this  nascent  order,  yet  deafly 
perceiving  the  benefit  of  multiphrine  the  noni- 
Wof  his^  devoted  servants,  in^lintfy  confimi. 
ed  by  his  bull  the  institution  of  the  Jesaits, 
granted  the  most  ample  privile^  to  the  mesh 
bers  of  the  society,  and  appointed  Loyola  to 
be  the  first  general  of  the  order. 

9.  The  simple  and  primary  object  of  the 
society,  says  a  writer  in  the  Eldinburgh  Bb- 
cydopiedia,  was  to  establish  a  spiritual  domi- 
nion over  the  minds  of  men,  of  which  the  pope 
should  appear  as  the  ostensible  head,  while  tae 
real  power  should  reside  with  themsdves.    To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  whole  constitotioa 
and  policy  of  the  order  were  singulariy  adapt- 
ed, and  exhibited  various  peculiarities  whieh 
distinguished  it  from  all  other  monastic  orders. 
The  mimediate  d«rign  of  every  other  religioai 
society  was  to  separate  its  members  finom  the 
worid;    that  of  the  Jesuits,  to  render  then 
masters  of  the  work).    The  inmate  of  the  con- 
vent devoted  himself  to  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation by  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion  sad 
self-denial ;  the  follower  of  Loyola  considered 
himself  as  plunging  into  all  the  bustle  of  seeo- 
lar  affairs,  to   maintain  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  enurch.     The   monk  was  a  letind 
devotee  of  heaven  ;  the  Jesuit  a  chosen  soldier 
of  the  pope.    That  the  members  of  the  new 
order  miffnt  have  fbll  leisure  for  this  sctife 
service,  they  were  exempted  fVom  the  usosl 
functions  of  other  monks.     They  were  not 
required  to  spend  their  time  in  the  lon^  eere- 
monial  offices  and  numberless  mummeries  of 
the  Romish  worship.    They  attended  no  pro- 
cessions, and  practised  no  austerities.    The/ 
neither  chantea  nor  prayed.     "  They  cannot 
sing,"  said  their  enemies  :  "  for  birds  of  prer 
never  do."    They  were  sent  forth  to  wsteli 
every  transaction  of  the  worid  which  migkl 
appear  to  affect  the  interests  of  religioii,  sad 
were  espeoiallj  enjoined  to  study  t&  disposi- 
tions and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  persons  ia 
the  higher  ranks.    Nothing  could  be  imagined 
more  open  and  liberal  than  the  external  aspect 
of  the  institution,  yet  nothing  eould  be  more 
strict  and  secret  tiMm  its  internal  organisatioa 
Loyola,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  notioos  of 
implicit  obedience  which  tie  had  dsrired  iM 


lii  niUtafy  profeniOB,  resolved  that  iIm  co- 
fonmenk  of  the  JeeoiCs  eboold  be  abeolutily 
■oeirthieil.  A  geiMnd,  ckoMO  for  life  by 
dqntics  fipom  ihe  eeTenl  proTinoes,  poeieiBed 
■pnme  and  indMendent  power,  extending  to 
fmy  peiion,  and  applying  to  erery  oaae. 
Efeiy  member  of  the  order,  the  inatant  that 
ivcmcnd  ita  pale,  sniTendend  all  freedom  of 
thouffat  and  action:  and  every  peraonal  feel- 
iar  waa  aopersedea  by  the  intereata  of  that 
body  to  which  he  had  atUched  bimadlf.  He 
vent  vhenTcr  he  waa  ordered ;  he  performed' 
vhatcTor  he  was  commanded;  he  entered 
vjiaterer  he  waa  enjoined ;  he  became  a  mere 
pttare  inatroment  meap)id>le  of  reaistanee. 
ThegradatioB  of  nnka  waa  only  a  gradation 
in  ikrenr;  and  ao  perfect  a  deepotiam  over  a 
Urge  boay  of  men,  diaperaed  orer  the  face  of 
(he  earth,  waa  ncTer  before  realised. 

Tiie  maxims  of  policy  adopted  by  this  eelo- 
braied  aociety  were,  Vie  its  constitution,  re- 
inrkable  for  their  wiion  of  laxity  and  rigour. 
Noching  could  divert  them  from  their  original 
o^eet;  and  no  meana  were  ever  acrupled 
vnich  promised  to  aid  ita  accomplishment. 
They  were  in  no  d«;ree  shackled  by  prejudice, 
npmtition,  or  real  religion.  Ezpeaiency,  in 
iu  moat  simple  and  licentiona  form,  was  the 
buis  of  their  morals,  and  their  principles  and 
practices  were  uniformly  accommodated  to  Ihe 
cntumstancea  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and 
irea  their  bigotry,  obdurate  as  it  waa,  nerer 
9fKars  to  have  interfered  with  their  interests. 
The  paramount  and  characteristic  principle  of 
(be  otdtTy  from  which  none  of  its  members 
ncr  swenred,  was  simply  this,  that  its  interests 
were  to  be  promoted  bv  all  poasible  means,  at 
<11  jaoasble  expense.  In  order  to  acquire  more 
only  an  ascendancy  over  persons  of  rank  and 
pover,  they  propagated  a  sjrstem  of  the  most 
Rlaxed  morality,  which  accommodated  itself 
to  the  pasaiona  of  men,  justified  their  vices, 
urieratea  their  imperfections,  and  aitthorised 
•Imost  every  action  which  the  most  audacious 
or  crafty  politician  would  wish  to  perpetrate. 
To  peraona  of  atricter  principles  they  studied 
to  recommend  themselves  by  tJie  purity  of  th(rir 
lira,  and  sometimes  by  tM  austerity  of  their 
doctrines.  While  sufficiently  compliant,  in 
^  treatment  of  immoral  practices,  tney  were 
gvoerally  rigidljT  severe  in  exacting  a  strict 
ntbodoxy  in  opinions.  '*  They  are  a  sort  of 
people,"  said  the  Abb«  Boileau,  '*who  lengthen 
tbe  creed  and  ahoiten  the  decalogue."  They 
■dopted  the  aome  spirit  of  accommodation  in 
^r  missionary  undertakings:  and  their 
Cbxistianity,  ehamelionlike,  readily  assmned 
tbe  colour  of  every  religion  where  it  happened 
to  be  introduced.  They  freely  permitted  their 
ooDTerts  to  retain  a  full  proportion  of  the  old 
■vperAhions,  and  suppreaaed,  without  heaita- 
^,  any  point  in  the  new  faith  which  was 
okiij  to  bear  hard  on  their  prejudices  or  pro- 
PBuiuies.  They  proceeded  to  still  greater 
n^hs;  and,  beside  suppressing  the  truths  of 
nvclation,  devised  the  moat  absurd  felsehoods, 
to  be  used  for  attracting  disciples,  or  even  to 
«  taught  aa  parta  of  Christianity.  One  of 
rai  in  India  produced  a  pedigree  to  prove 


hia  own  dsacMH  from  Brama ;  and  another  m 
America  aasored  a  native  chief  that  Christ  had 
been  a  valiam  and  victorious  warrior,  who,  in 
the  RMoe  of  three  yean,  had  scalped  an  in- 
credible number  of  men,  women,  and  childrea. 
It  was,  in  feet,  thsir  own  authority,  not  the 
atithority  of  true  religion,  which  they  wished 
toestabush;  and  Christianity  was  generally  as 
little  known,  when  they  quitted  the  foreign 
scensa  of  their  labours  as  when  they  entered 
them* 

These  detestable  objects  and  principlea, 
however,  were  lonjg  an  impenetrable  secret: 
and  the  professed  intention  of  the  new  order 
was  to  promoie|with  unequalled  and  unfettered 
seal,  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Its  progress, 
nevertheless,  .was  at  first  remarkably  slow. 
Charles  V,  who  is  suppoaed,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  to  have  discerned  its  dangerous  ten- 
dency, rather  cheeked  than  eneouraeed  its 
advancement;  and  the  univenities  of  France 
resisted  its  introduction  into  that  kingdom. 
Thus,  roused  by  obstacles,  and  oblira  to 
find  resources  within  themselves,  the  Jesuits 
brought  aU  their  talents  and  devices  into  ac- 
tion. They  applied  themselves  to  every  useful 
fimction  and  curious  art;  and  neither  neglect- 
ed nor  despised  any  mode,  however  humble, 
of  g^unine  employment  or  reputation.  The 
satirist's  description  of  the  Greeks  in  Rome 
has  been  aptly  chosen  to  describe  their  inde- 
fetigaUe  and  universal  industry : — 

ChrammatieuB^  rketor^  gwmetrm^  pictOTf  oi/pfM, 
ilMfwr,  mkmmobate»,  nudiau,  mar%u  ;  omma  imvCI 


renaLIIb.lli,m 

"A  Proteao  trib^  one  knows  not  what  to  calL 
Which  ahifts  to  eTorj  i>rni,  and  ahinee  ia  all : 
Orammariao,  painter,  atif  ur,  rhetorician, 
Rope-daocor,  oonjaror,  fiddler,  and  phrdctan, — 
All  tradas  his  own,  your  haogty  Oreeklloc  eooata.** 


They  laboured  with  the  peatest  assiduity  to 
qualify  themselves  as  the  instructen  of  youth , 
and  suoeeeded,  at  length,  in  supplanting  their 
opponenta  in  every  Catholic  kingdom.  They 
aimed,  in  the  next  place,  to  become  the  spirit 
ual  directon  of  the  higher  ranka;  and  aoon 
estaUiahed  themaelvea  m  moat  of  the  courts 
which  were  attsched  to  the  papal  faith,  not 
only  as  the  confessora,  but  frequently  also  as 
the  guides  and  ministers,  of  superstitious 
princes.  The  eovemore  of  the  society  pur- 
suing one  unimrm  system  with  unwearied 
perseverance,  became  entirely  suecessftd ;  and, 
in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  had  in  a  won- 
derful aegree  extended  the  reputation,  the 
number,  and  influence  of  the  order.  -When 
Loyola,  in  1540,  petitioned  the  pope  to  author- 
ize the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  lie  had  only 
ten  disciplea  j  but  in  1606  the  number  amount- 
ed to  10,561.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
aixteenth  century  they  had  obtained  the  chief 
direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every 
Catholic  country  in  Europe,  and  had  become 
Uie  confeaaore  of  almost  all  its  noblest  mon- 
archs.  In  spite  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  their 
wealth  increased  with  their  power;  and  they 
soon  rivalled,  in  the  extent  and  value  of  thaw 
possessions,  the  most  o{>ulent  monastic  fl*- 
temities.    About  the  beginning  of  the        ^ 
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leenUi  century,  they  obtained  from  the  court 
of  Madrid  tlie  grant  of  the  large  and  fertile 
province  of  ParQ|[uay,  which  stretches  across 
the  southern  continent  of  Amerioa,  from  the 
mountains  of  Potosi  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
La  Plata;  and,  after  every  deduction  which 
can  reasonably  be  made  uom  their  own  ac- 
counts of  their  establishment,  enough  will 
remain  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  ap- 
plause of  mankind.  They  found  the  inhabits 
ants  in  the  first  stage  of  society,  iniorant  of 
the  arts  of  life,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  subordination.  They  applied 
themselves  to  instruct  and  civilize  these  savaee 
tribes.  They  commenced  their  labours  by  col- 
lecting about  fifty  families  of  wandering  In- 
dians, whom  they  converted  and  settled  in  a 
small  township.  They  taught  them  to  build 
houses,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  rear 
tame  animals ;  trained  them  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  brought  them  to  relish  the  bless- 
ings of  security  and  order.  By  a  wise  and 
humane  policy,  they  gradually  attracted  new 
subjects  and  converts;  till  at  last  they  formed 
a  powerful  and  well  organized  state  of  three 
hundred  thousand  families. 

Though  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  become 
so  extensive,  and  though  their  interests  gene- 
rally prospered  during  a  period  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  their  progress  was  by  no  means 
uninterrupted ;  and,  by  their  own  misconduct, 
they  soon  excited  the  most  formidable  coun- 
teractions. Scarcdv  had  they  effected  their 
establishment  in  France^  in  defiance  of  the 
parliaments  and  universities,  when  their  ex- 
istence was  endangered  by  the  fanaticism  of 
their  own  members.  John  Chastel,  one  of 
their  pimils,  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Henry  iV;  and  Father  Guiscard,  another  of 
the  order,  was  convicted  of  composing  writ- 
ing favourable  to  r^icide.  The  parliaments 
seized  the  moment  of  their  disgrace,  and  pro- 
cured their  banishment  from  every  part  of^the 
kinedom,  excqpt  the  provinces  of  Bourdeaux 
ana  Toulouse.  From  these  rallyin|^  points, 
they  speedily  extended  their  intri^es  in  every 
quarter,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  their  re- 
establishment.  Even  Henry,  either  dreading 
their  power,  or  pleased  with  the  exculpation 
of  his  licentious  habits,  which  he  found  in  their 
flexible  system  of  morality,  became  their  pa- 
tron, and  selected  one  of  their  number  as  nis 
confessor.  They  were  favoured  by  Louis  XIII, 
and  his  minister  Richelieu,  on  account  of  their 
literary  exertions :  but  it  was  in  the  succeeding 
reign  -of  Louis  AlV,  that  they  reached  the 
summit  of  their  prosperity.  Tne  Fathers  La 
Chaise  and  Le  Teltier  were  sucoessivdy  con- 
fi»sors  to  the  king ;  and  did  not  fail  to  employ 
their  influence  for  the  interest  of  their  order : 
but  the  latter  carried  on  his  projects  with  so 
blind  and  fiery  a  zeal,  that  one  of  the  Jesuits 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  him,  *'  He  drives  at 
inch  a  rate,  that  he  will  overturn  us  all."  The 
Jansenists  were  peculiariy  the  objects  of  his 
machinations,  and  he  rested  not  till  he  had 
Accomplished  the  destruction  of  their  cele- 
brated college  and  convent  at  Port  Royal. 
Befine   the  fall,  however,  of  this   honoured 


seminary,  a  shaft  from  its  bow  hsd 
the  heart  of  its  proud  oppressor.  The  "  Pi9> 
vincial  Letters  of  Pases!"  had  been  poblisfafld, 
in  which  the  quibbling  moralitjr  and  iin»-> 
telligible  metaphysica  of  the  Jesmts  were  ax- 
posed  in  a  strain  of  inimitable  humour,  mod  a 
style  of  unrivalled  degance*  The  impresaion 
which  they  produced  was  wide  and  deep,  and 
gradually  sapped  the  foundation  of  public 
opinion,  on  which  the  power  of  the  order  had 
hitherto  rested.  Under  the  regency  of  tha 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  Jesuits,  and  all  tbeologieal 
personaces  and  principles  were  disrsg&nled 
with  atheistical  superciliousness;  but  under 
Louis  XV,  they  partly  recovered  their  influ- 
ence at  court,  whiehj  even  under  Cardinal 
Fleury,  they  retained  m  a  considerable  degree. 
But  they  soon  revived  the  odium  of  the  public 
by  their  intolerant  treatment  of  the  Janeeniste, 
and  probably  accelerated  their  ruin  by  refusing, 
from  political  rather  than  religions  senmlea,  to 
undeitake  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Madame 
de  la  Pampadour,  as  well  as  by  impnideDthr 
attacking  the  authors  of  the  ^^  Emcfclvpidier 
Voltaire  directed  against  them  all  the  povrera 
of  his  ridicule,  aiu  finished  the  piece  vrhieh 
Pascal  had  sketched.  Their  power  was  brought 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  when  the  war  of  1756  broke 
out,  which  occasioned  the  famous  law-suit  that 
led  to  their  final  overthrow. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Portugal  waa 
assassinated ;  and  Carvalho,  the  minister,  who 
detested  the  Jesuits,  found  means  to  load 
them  with  the  odium  of  the  crime.  Malagrida. 
and  a  few  more  of  these  fathers,  were  charged 
with  advising  and  absolving  the  assaaains; 
and,  havine  been  found  guilty,  were  oon- 
demned  to  Uie  stake.  The  rest  were  banished 
with  every  brand  of  infamy,  and  were  treated 
with  the  most  iniquitous  cnselty.  Thev  were 
persecuted  without  discrimination,  robibed  of 
their  property  without  pity,  and  embarked  fix 
Italy  without  previous  prqMuration ;  so  that, 
no  provision  havine  been  made  for  their  re> 
ception,  they  were  hterally  left  to  perish  with 
hunger  in  their  vessels.  These  incidents  pie- 
parra  the  way  for  a  similar  catastrophe  in 
France.  In  March,  1762,  the  French  court 
received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinico  by  the  British;  and,  dreadine  a  sUmtb 
of  public  indignation,  resolved  to  diveit  the 
exasperated  fe3inj^  of  the  nation,  by  yielding 
the  Jesuits  to  their  impending  fate.  On  the 
sixth  of  August,  176S,  their  institute  was  ood> 
demned  by  tne  parliament,  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  to  the  obedience  due  to  the 
sovereign,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
The  oraer  was  dissolved,  and  their  effects 
alienated.  But  in  certain  quartenL  where  the 
provincial  parliaments  had  not  decided  aeainat 
them,  Jesuits  still  subsisted :  and  a  royal  sdiet 
was  afterward  promulgated,  which  formally 
abolished  the  society  in  France,  but  permitted 
its  members  to  resiae  within  the  kingdom  un- 
der certain  restrictions. 

In  Spain,  where  they  conceived  their  esta- 
blishment to  be  perfectly  secure,  they  txp^ 
rienced  an  overthrow  equally  complete,  aisd 
much  more  unexpected.    The  neoeMazy 
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■Nt  wtn  ooDO0itod  vndflT  iIm  ^it^ffiiiffti  of 
De  Choiaeo],  by  the  MarauU  D'Oasun,  ih/t 
fnoeh  ■mbusador  at  Madrid,  with  Cluurlea 
HI,  king  of  S{>ain.  and  hit  prime  minister, 
ihe  Count  D'Aranda.    The  execution  of  their 
purposes  was  as  sudden  as   their  plans  had 
been  secret.     At  midnight,  March  dlst,  1767, 
iarse  bodies  of  military  surroimded  the  six 
eolkges  of  the  Jesuiu  m  Madrid,  forced  the 
pues,  secured    the  bells,  collected  the  fathers 
m  the  refectoiy,  and  read  to  them  the  king's 
onier  for  their  instant  transportation.    They 
were  immediately  put  into  carriages  previously 
{diced  at  proper  stations ;   and  were  on  their 
way  to  Carthagena  before  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  city  had  any  intelligence  of  the  transac- 
tioiL    Three  days  afierward,  the  same  mea> 
nres  were  adc^ted  with  regard  to  everr  other 
eoUege  of  the  order  in  the  kmgdom ;  and,  ships 
having  been  provided  at  the  different  seqwrts. 
tbey  were  all  embariud  for  the  ecclesiastical 
states  in  Italy.    All  their  proporty  was  con- 
fiicated,  and  a  small  pension  assigned  to  each 
iadiTidual  as  long  as  he  should  reside  in  a 
place  appointed,  and  satisfy  the  Spanish  couit 
>i  to  hu  peaceable  demeanour.     All  corres- 
pondeoce   with    the    Jesuits  was  prohibited, 
ud  the  strictest  silence  on  the  subject  of  their 
opulaion  was  enjoined  under  penalties  of  high 
treason.    A  similar  seizure  and  deportation 
look  place  in  the  Indies,  and  an  immense  pro- 
pNty  was  acquired  by  the  government.    Many 
oimes  and  plots  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
lite  order;  but  whatever  may  have  beien  their 
dBnerit,tiie  fninishment  was  too  summary  to 
idmit  of  justification ;  and  many  innocent  in- 
difiduals  were  subjected  to  sufferings  beyond 
^  deserts  even  of  the  «^ilt)r.    Pope  Clement 
uL  prohibited  their  lanaing  in  his  dominions ; 
w,  afler  enduring  extreme  miseries  in  crowd- 
ed tran^rts,  the  survivors,  to  the  number  of 
ivotboQsand  three  hundred,  were  put  ashore 
n  Coraica.    The  example  of  the  king  of  Spain 
vas  immediately  followed  by  Ferdinand  VI, 
^Naples,  <uid  soon  after  by  the  prince  of 
fvma.     They  had  been  expelled  from  Eng- 
ludinlGOl;  from  Venice  in  1606;  and  from 
Poitogal  in  1^^^  upon  the  charge  of  having 
(Bttigated  the  families  of  Tavora  and  D'Aveiro 
Jousassinate  King  Joseph  I.    Frederick  the 
^^^  of  Prussia,  was  the  only  monarch  who 
uowed  a  disposition  to  afford  tnem  proteaion : 
^  in  1773  the  order  was  entirely  suppressed 
^  Pope  Clement  XIV,  who  is  supposed  to 
nre  &llen  a  victim  to  their  vengeance.    In 
^^  the  society  was  restored  in  Russia  by  the 
^KTor  Paul ;  and  in  1804,  by  King  Ferdi- 
Buid,  in  Sardinia.      In  August,  1814,  a  bull 
^  issued  by  Pope  Pius  Yll,  restoring  the 
^ner  to  all  their  former  privil<»||es,  and  c^ling 
Jpon  all  Catholic  princes  to  afford  them  pro- 
'^^  and  encouragement.    This  act  of  their 
Knrti  ig  expressed  in  all  the  solemnity  of 
PJ^  anthontv;    and   even    affirmed    to  be 
*^^  the  recall  or  reversion  of  any  judge,  with 
vbateTcr  power  he  may  be  clothed ;    but  to 
^  enlightened  mind  it  cannot  fail  to  appear 
^  measure  altogether  incapable  of  justinca- 
■^  froQ  any  thing  either  in  the  history  of 


Jewiiriwi,  or  in  Um  character  of  the  present 
times. 

3.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  many 
considerable  advantages  were  derived  by  man- 
kind from  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits.  Their 
ardour  in  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and 
their  labours  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  polite 
teaming.  They  have  produced  a  greater 
number  *of  ingenious  authors  than  Si  the 
other  relicious  fraternities  taken  together; 
and  though  there  never  was  known  among 
their  order  one  person  who  could  be  said  to 
possess  an  enlarged  philosophical  mind,  they 
can  boast  of  many  eminent  masters  in  the 
separate  branches  of  science,  many  distinguish- 
ed mathematicians,  antiquarians,  critics,  and 
even  some  orators  of  high  reputation.  They 
were  in  general,  also,  as  individuals,  superior 
in  decency,  and  even  purity  of  manners,  to 
any  other  class  of  regular  derey  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  all  tMse  benefits  by  no  means 
counterbalanced  the  pernicious  effects  of  their 
influence  and  intrigues  on  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  institution, 
namely,  that  their  order  is  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  society  at  large,  and  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  are  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of  any  community 
of  men.  Their  system  of  lax  and  pliant  mo« 
rality,  justifying  every  vice,  and  authorizing 
every  atrocity,  has  left  deep  and  lastinjE"  ra» 
vages  on  the  face  of  the  inoral  world.  Their 
zeiQ  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
Rome  over  every  civil  government,  gave  cuc^ 
rency  to  tenets  respectmg  the  dutv  of  oppos- 
ing princes  who  were  hostile  to  tne  Catholic 
faith  I  which  shook  the  basis  of  all  political 
allegiance,  and  loosened  the  obligations  of 
every  human  law.  Their  indefatigable  indus- 
try, and  countless  artifices  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  reformed  religion,  perpetuated  the 
most  pernicious  errors  of  Popery,  and  post- 
poned the  triumph  of  tolerant  and  Christian 
principles.  Whence,  then,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  whence  the  recent  restoration  1  What 
long  latent  proof  has  been  discovered  of  the 
excellence,  or  even  the  expedience,  of  such  on 
institution  1  The  sentence  of  their  abolition 
was  passed  by  the  senates,  and  monarchs,  and 
statesmen,  and  divines,  of  all  religions,  and  of 
almost  every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
Almost  every  land  has  been  stained  and  torn 
by  their  crimes;  and  ahnost  every  land  bears 
on  its  public  records  the  most  solemn  protests 
against  their  existence. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  son  of  God,  the 
Messiah,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  first 
and  principal  object  of  the  prophecies,  pre- 
figured ana  promised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
expected  and  desired  by  the  patriarchs;  the 
hope  of  the  Gentiles :  the  glory,  salvation, 
and  consolation  of  Christians.  The  name 
Jesus,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  pronounce  it,  pinrp, 
Jekodiua  or  Joshua,  *Uff9vs,  signifies,  he  teko 
shail  save.  No  one  ever  bore  this  name  with 
so  much  justice,  nor  so  perfectly  fulfilled  the 
signification  of  it,  as  Jesus  Chnst,  who  saves 


even  ticm  nn  and  hell,  and  hath  merited  hea- 
Ten  for  us  by  the  price  of  his  blood.  It  is  not 
necenary  here  to  narrate  the  history  of  our 
Sayiour's  life,  which  can  no  where  be  read 
with  advantage  except  in  the  writings  of  the 
lour  erangelists;  but  there  are  several  gene- 
ral views  which  require  to  be  noticed  wider 
this  article. 

1.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  or 
Messiah  promised  under  the  Old  Testament. 
That  he  professed  himself  to  be  that  Messiah 
to  whom  all  the  prophets  gave  witness,  and 
who  was,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  his  appearing, 
expected  by  the  Jews;  and  that  he  was  re- 
ceived under  that  character  by  his  discijdes, 
and  by  all  Christians  ever  since,  is  certain. 
And  if  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  afford 
sufficiently  definite  marks  by  which  the  long 
announced  Christ  should  be  infallibly  known 
at  his  advent,  and  these  presignations  are 
found  realized  in  our  Lord,  then  is  the  truth 
of  his  pretensions  estaUished.  From  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  learn  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  authenticate  his  claim  by 
miracles ;  and  in  those  predidions  respectmg 
him,  so  many  circumstances  are  recorded,  that 
they  could  meet  only  in  one  person;  and  so, 
if  they  are  accomplished  in  him,  they  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy is  deemed  conclusive.  As  to  ioracles, 
we  refer  to  that  article ;  here  only  observing, 
that  if  the  miraculous  works  wrought  by 
Christ  were  really  done,  they  prove  his  mis- 
sion, because,  from  their  nature,  and  having 
been  wrought  to  confirm  his  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah^tnev  necessarily  imply  a  divine  attes- 
latum.  Witn  respect  to  prophect,  the  princi- 
ples under  which  its  evidence  must  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  will  be  ^ven  under  that  head ; 
and  here  therefore  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
show  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  relative  to  the  Mes- 
siah in  one  person,  and  that  person  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  in 
the  world,  as  predictnl  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  defined,  says  Keith,  by  a  number  of  concur- 
ring circumstances,  which  fix  it  to  the  very 
date  of  the  advent  of  Christ  The  last  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  to  his  sons,  when  he  commanded 
than  to  gather  themselres  together  that  he 
might  tellthem  what  should  befall  them  in  the 
last  days,  contains  this  prediction  concerning 
Judah:  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
Mthering  of  the  people  be,"  Qtn.  zlix,  10. 
The  date  fixed  by  this  prophecy  for  the  com- 
ing of  Shiloh,  or  the  Saviour,  was  not  to  ex- 
oeed  the  time  during  which  the  descendants 
of  Judah  were  to  continue  a  united  people, 
while  a  king  should  reign  amon^  them,  wnile 
thev  should  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
ana  while  their  judges  should  be  fh>m  amon^ 
their  brethren.  The  prophecy  of  Midachi 
adds  another  standard  for  measuring  the 
time :  "  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
thall  prepare  the  way  before  me;  and  the 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  come  suddenly  to 


his  tem|ne|  oftti  toe  meiMiiMr  oi  uie  69V^ 
nmt,  whom  ye  delicht  in:  behold,  he  sldl 
come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  BfaL  iii,  L 
No  words  can  be  more  expressive  of  the  eon* 
ing  of  tfie  promised  Messiah;  and  they  si 
elMrly  imply  his  appearance  in  the.seeood 
temple  bemre  it  should  be  destrored.    In  re* 

Sara  to  the  advent  of  the  Biessiah  before  the 
estruction  of  the  second  temple,  the  words  of 
Hageai  are  remarkably  explicit :  ''Thededre 
of  afl  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  t^ 
house  with  Jflory,  saith  the  I^ord  of  Hosts. 
The  ^ory  of^this  latter  house  diall  be  greater 
than  tnat  of  the  former,  and  in  this  place  will  I 
give  peace,"  Hag.  ii,  7.  The  Saviour  was  thus 
to  appear,  aceordinj^  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  prrrioos  to 
the  demolition  of  the  templ^  and  immediately 
subseqnient  to  the  next  prq^net.  But  the  tiniL 
is  rendered  jet  more  deflmte.  In  the  propbe 
cies  of  Daniel,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messisli  is 
not  only  fbretold  as  commencing  in  the  timt 
of  the  fourth  monarchy,  or  Roman  empire, 
but  the  express  number  of  years  that  were  ts 
precede  his  coming  are  plainly  intimated. 
"Seventy  weeks  are  determinea  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  tm 
transgression,  and  to  midce  an  end  of  sin,  snd 
to  midce  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  anid  to 
brine  in  everlasting  rirhteousness,  and  to  seal 
up  the  vision  and  propnecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
Most  Holy.  Know,  therefore,  and  unde^ 
stand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  com* 
mandmem  to  restore  and  to  build  Jemsslem, 
unto  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  wedn 
and  threescore  and  two  weeks,*'  Dan.  ix,  94, 
95.  Computation  by  wedcs  of  years  was  com- 
mon amon^  the  Jews,  and  every  seventh  wss 
the  sabbatical  year;  seventy  we^s,  thos 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  ninety  yean. 
In  these  words  the  prophet  marks  toe  very 
time,  and  uses  the  very  name  of  Messiah,  tlie 
Prince ;  so  entirety  in  all  ambiguity  done  away. 
The  plainest  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
these  prophecies.  All  of*^  them,  while,  in 
every  respect,  they  presuppose  the  most  per* 
feet  knowledge  of*^  futurity;  while  they  were 
unquestionably  delivered  and  publicly  known 
for  ages  previous  to  the  time  to  which  they 
referred;  and  while  they  refer  to  different 
contingent  and  unconnected  events,  utterly 
undeterminable  and  inconceivable  by  all  Im- 
man  sagacity;  accord  in  perfect  unison  to  s 
single  precise  period  where  all  their  different 
lines  terminate  at  once, — the  very  fulness  of 
time  when  Jesus  appeared.  A  king  then 
reigned  over  the  Jews  m  their  own  lamf ;  tbey 
were  eovemed  by  their  own  laws;  and  the 
council  of  their  nation  exercised  its  authority 
and  power.  Before  that  period,  the  other 
tribes  were  extinct  or  dispersed  among  the 
nations.  Judah  alone  remained,  and  the  lait 
sceptre  in  Israel  had  not  then  departed  fircoi 
it  Every  stone  of  the  temple  was  then  un- 
moved ;  It  was  the  admiration  of  the  Romans, 
and  miriit  haye  stood  for  ages.  But  in  a  short 
space,  dl  these  concurrine  testimonies  to  the 
tune  of  the  advent  of  Uie  Messiah  psssed 


Uf  •€«,  u  which  Chriit  mt  poUiely  appeand 
in  the  (ample,  Arehalaaa  the  kiiig  was  d»> 
Umaed  ana  baniahed ;  Coponiiia  waa  appoistp 
ed  pncorator;  and  the  kingdom  of  Juom,  ths 
laM  remaanl  of  the  matneaa  of  laraal,  waa  do- 
bBMdmtoapaitofUieproTineeofSyna.    The 
leeptiewaa  amitian  iiom  the  tribe  of  Jndah; 
the  crown  fell  from  their  heada ;  their  alory  d^ 
peited ;  and,  aoon  after  the  death  of  Chriat,  of 
their  tonple  one  atone  waa  not  left  upon  another ; 
their  eommonwealth  itaelf  became  aa  complete 
a  rain,  and  was  broken  in  pieoea;  and  they 
lMn<e  ever  ainoa  been  aeattend  throuffhoot  tlie 
vorld,  a  name  but  not  a  nation.    After  the 
lapse  of  nearir  four  hondnd  years  poatcrior  to 
tat  time  of  Malaehi,  another  prophet  appeared 
who  waa  the  herald  of  the  Measiah.    And  the 
teitiniony  of  Joeephns  confirms  the  account 
jxren  in  Scripture  of  John  the  Baptist.    Every 
nsik  that  denoted  the  time  of  the  ooming  of 
the  Messiah  waa  erased  soon  after  the  eniei- 
fiiioo  of  Christ,  and  could  never  afterward  be 
itaewed.    And  with  respect  to  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  it  is  remarkable,  at  this  lemoCe  pe- 
riod, how  little  disdepancy  of  opinion  haa  ex- 
Mtd  among  the  moat  leuned  men,  as  to  the 
apaoe  from  the  time  of  the  nasaing  out  of  the 
ediet  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  after  the  Babyhmiah 
eaptirity,  to  the  commenoement  of  the  Christian 
en,  and  the  subsequent  events  fbntold  in  the 

The  predictions  eontained  in  the  Old  Tea- 
tanent  remecting  both  the  family  out  of  which 
the  Measiah  waa  to  arias,  and  the  place  of  his 
Imth,  are  almost  as  circumstantial,  and  are 
e^islly  applicable  to  Christ,  as  those  which 
sdfer  to  the  time  of  his  appearance.  He  was 
to  be  an  Israelite,  of  the  tnoe  of  Judah,  of  the 
faDdy  of  DaTid,  and  of  the  town  of  BetUe- 
jam.  That  all  these  predictions  were  fulfilled 
ia  Jeaus  Christ ;  that  he  waa  of  that  country, 
tribe,  and  family,  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
IKnd,  and  bom  in  Bethlehem,  we  liBTe  the 
ftdkst  eridence  in  the  testimony  of  all  the 
evaneelista;  in  two  distinct  aooounts  of  the 
pnealogica,  b^  natural  and  legal  succession, 
vtiich,  aoeordrng  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
were  carefbtty  preserved ;  in  the  acquiescence 
af  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  against  which  there  is  not  a  single  sur> 
■iie  in  hiatory:  and  in  the  appeal  nude  by 
ane  of  the  eariieot  Christian  writers  to  tlie 
nijQestionsJble  testimony  of  the  records  of  the 
ttasoa,  taken  at  the  very  time  of  our  Saviour's 
biith  faj  order  of  Caosar.  Here,  indeed,  it  is 
iBipossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  exact  fnl- 
fiment  of  prophecies  which  are  apparently  con- 
tndietoryana  irreconcilable,  and  with  theraan- 
■CT  in  which  they  were  providentially  aooom- 
pbshed.  Xbe  qwt  of  Christ's  nativity  was 
distant  from  the  place  of  the  abode  of  his  po- 
nsta,  and  the  region  in  which  he  bejgan  his 
Bttoiitry  waa  remote  from  the  place  of  his  birth ; 
ud  aaocher  prophecy  respecting  him  was  in 
tbii  manner  Terined:  ** In  the  laiul  of  Zebolun 
•ad  Naphtali,  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond 
Man,  m  Gklileeof  the  nations,  the  people  that 
valked  in  darkness  haTe  seen  a  great  light; 


thsy  thsA  dw<dl  in  <hs  land  of  the  ihndow  «f 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shinsd,"  Isaiah 
ix,  1, 9 :  Idatt.  iv,  !&  Thus,  the  time  at  which 
thepteoieted  Messiah  was  to  appear;  the  na^ 
tion,  the  tribe,  and  the  fiunily  from  which  ha 
waatobedeooeinded;  and  the  place  of  hia  birth.— 
no  popoloua  citT,  but  of  itaelf  an  inoonsiderabla 
place, — ^wen  all  clearly  foretold;  and  as  clearly 
refer  to  Jeans  Christ;  and  all  mset  their  eomim* 
tion  in  him. 

But  the  feota  of  hta  life,  and  ths  features  of 
hia  character,  are  also  drawn  with  a  preeisioii 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  ooscnrity. 
the  meannam,  and  the  poverty  of  his  external 
condition  are  thus  represented :  "  He  shall 
grow  up  before  the  Lend  like  f\  tender  plant, 
aadaa  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground:  he  hath  no 
form  or  comeliness ;  and  when  we  shall  asa 
him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  dssira 
him.  Thua  saith  the  liord  to  him  whom  man 
deapiseth,  to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth. 
to  a  aervaat  of  rulers,  Kings  shall  see  ana 
ariae.  prinoea  alao  ahall  wonhip,'*  Isaiah  Un, 
3;  xlix,  7.  That  such  was  the  condition  ia 
which  Christ  appeared,  the  whole  htstonr  of 
his  life  abundantly  testifies.  And  the  Jews, 
loddng  in  the  pnde  of  their  hearts  for  an 
earthly  king:,  oisregarded  these  prophecieo 
oonoeminr  him,  were  deceired  by  tneir  tradi- 
tions, ana  found  only  a  stone  of  stumblin(f, 
where,  if  they  had  searched  their  Scripturaa 
aright,  they  would  have  discoTsred  an  evidence 
of  the  Mosiah.  **  la  not  this  the  carpenter'a 
son  1  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Manr  1  said  they; 
and  ther  were  offended  at  him."  His  riding 
in  humble  triumph  into  Jerusalem;  his  beinc 
betrayed  finr  thiiur  pieces  of  silver,  and 
scourged,  and  buffeted,  and  spit  upon ;  the 
piercing  of  his  hands  and  of  his  feet;  the  last 
offered  draught  of  vineear  and  gall;  the  part* 
ing  of  his  raiment,  ana  casting  lots  upon  hia 
vesture;  the  manner  of  his  death  and  of  his 
burial,  and  hia  rising  again  without  seeing  cor- 
ruption, were  all  expressly  predicted,  and  all 
theae  predictions  were  literaUy  fulfilled,  Zech. 
ix,  9 ;  xi,  13 ;  Isaiah  L  6 ;  Psalm  xxii,  16 ; 
lxix,9I;  xxii,  16;  Isaiah  liii,  9;  Psalm  xvi,  10. 
If  aJl  these  prophecies  admit  of  any  applica^ 
tion  to  the  evente  of  the  life  of  any  individual^ 
it  can  only  be  to  that  of  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  what  other  reliirion  can  produce 
a  ainoe  feet  which  was  actuaUy  foretola  of  its 
founaerl 

The  death  of  Christ  was  as  unparalleled  as 
his  life;  and  the  prophecies  are  as  minutely  de- 
scriptiTe  of  his  sufferings  as  of  his  Tirtues.  Not 
only  did  the  paschal  Iamb,  which  was  to  be 
killed  every  year  in  all  the  families  of  Israel, 
which  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  flock,  to  be 
without  blemish,  to  be  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  to 
haTe  its  blood  sprinkled,  and  to  be  kept  whole 
that  not  a  bone  of  it  should  be  broken ;  not  only 
did  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  and  the  lifting  up 
of  the  brazen  seipent  in  the  wilderness,  bv 
looking  upon  which  the  people  were  healed, 
and  many  ritual  obsenrancea  of  the  Jews,  pre* 
figure  the  manner  of  Christ's  death,  and  the 
sacrifice  which  was  to  be  made  for  sin;  but 
many  expreas  declarations  abound  in  the  pro* 


blieBiet,  that  Cfarist  was  indeed  to  miar.  But 
iMiah,  who  deecribes,  with  eloouenoe  worthy 
of  a  prophet,  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  that 
was  to  come,  chaiicterizes,  with  the  aocuracy 
of  a  historian,  the  humiliation,  the  trials,  and 
the  agonies  which  were  to  urecede  the  triumphs 
of  the  Redeemer  of  a  woria ;  and  the  history  of 
Christ  forms,  to  the  very  letter,  the  commen- 
tary and  the  completion  of  his  evory  predic- 
tion. In  a  sing^le  passage,  Isaiah  lii,  lo,  &c; 
liii,  the  connection  of  which  is  unintemipted, 
its  antiquity  indisputable^  and  its  application 
obrious,  the  sufTenngs  of  the  servant  of  GkNl 
(who  under  that  same  denomination,  is  pre- 
viously described  as  he  who  was  to  be  the  light 
of  the  Gkntile^,  the  salvation  of  €k>d  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  elect  of  €k>d  in 
whom  his  soul  delighted.  Isa.  xlii,  10 ;  xlix,  6) 
ore  so  minutely  foretold,  that  no  illustration 
is  requisite  to  show  that  they  testify  of  Jesus. 
The  whole  of  this  prophecy  thus  refers  to  the 
Messiah.  It  describes  both  his  debasement 
and  his  dignity ;  his  rejection  by  the  Jews ;  his 
humility,  nis  amiction,  and  ms  a^ny;  his 
magnanimity  and  his  charity ;  how  his  words 
were  disbelieved ;  how  his  state  was  lowly ; 
how  his  sorrow  was  severe;  how  he  opened 
not  his  mouth  but  to  make  intercession  for  the 
transgressors.  In  diametrical  opposition  to 
everv  dispensation  of  Providence  wnich  is  regis- 
tered in  the  records  of  the  Jews,  it  represents 
spotless  innocence  suffering  by  the  i^point- 
ment  of  Heaven ;  death  as  Die  issue  of  perfect 
obedience ;  Ghxl's  righteous  servant  as  forsaken 
of  him ;  and  one  wb)  was  perfectly  immaculate 
bearing  the  chastisement  of  many  g[uiky ; 
sprinkling  many  nations  from  their  iniquity, 
by  virtue  of  his  sacrifice;  justifying  many  by 
his  knowledge;  and  dividing  a  portion  with 
the  great  ami  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  be- 
cause he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  in  death. 
This  prophecy,  therefore,  simply  as  a  predic- 
tion prior  to  the  event,  renders  the  very  unbe- 
lief of  the  Jews  an  evidence  a^;ainst  them, 
converts  the  scandal  of  the  cross  into  an  argu* 
ment  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  presents  us 
with  an  epitome  of  the  truth,  a  miniature  of  the 
GK>spel  in  some  of  its  most  strUdng  features. 
The  simple  exposition  of  it  sufficed  at  once  for 
the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  of  Ethiopia.  To 
these  prophecies  may,  in  foct.  be  added  all  those 
which  relate  to  his  spiritual  kingdom,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  promulgation,  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  triumphs  of  his  religion:  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  equally  proves  the  divine 
mission  of  its  Author,  and  points  him  out  as  that 
great  personage  with  whom  they  stand  insepa^ 
rably  connected. 

8.  But  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah, 
in  that  character  his  Deity  also  is  necessarily 
involved,  because  the  Messiah  is  surrounded 
with  auributes  of  divinity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  our  Lord  himself  as  eertainlv  lays 
claim  to  those  attributes  as  to  the  office  of 
"  the  ChrisL''  Without  referring  here  to  the. 
Scr^Hural  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  divine  Per- 
sona in  the  unity  of  the  Gkxlhead,  (see  THmtf,) 
it  is  sufficient  now  to  show  that  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Mc»- 


siah  is  oontcnplatsd  as  a  divine  Person,  tm 
the  very  first  promise  of  redenqstion,  his  su- 
periority to  that  great  and  malignant  spirit  whs 
destroyed  the  innocence  of  man,  and  blighted 
the  fair  creation  of  God,  is  unouestionably 
implied ;  while  the  Ancel  of  the  Divine  Frs^ 
sence,  the  An^  of  the  Covenant^  who  appesn 
so  prominent  m  the  patriarchal  tunes,  and  the 
eaiiy  periods  of  Jewish  history,  and  was  u» 
derjtood  by  the  eariy  Jews  as  the  fVitnre  Mes- 
siah, is  seen  at  once  as  a  being  distinct  from 
Jehovah  and  yet  Jehovah  himself;  bearmg 
that  incommunicable  name;  and  pierfbimiog 
acts,  and  possessing  qualities  of  unquestiona- 
ble divinity.  As  the  "  Redeemer"  of  Job,  he  is 
the  object  of  his  trust  and  hope,  and  is  said 
to  be  tnen  a  "  living  Redeemer;"  to  see  whan 
at  the  last  was  to  ^'  see  God."  As  ^'ShUoh," 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  he  is  represented  as 
having  an  indefinitely  extensive  reign  over 
'*  the  people"  gatherea  to  him ;  and  in  all 
subsequent  predictions  respecting  this  reiga 
of  Christ,  it  is  represented  so  vast,  so  perfect, 
so  infiuential  upon  the  very  thonghts,  pur- 
poses,  and  afibctions  of  men,  that  no  mert 
creature  can  be  reasonably  supposed  capabls 
of  exercising  it.  Of  the  seouid  Psahn,  to 
manifi»tly  apprc^ated  to  the  Messiah,  it 
has  been  jumy  said,  that  the  high  titles  and 
honours  ascriMd  in  this  Psalm  to  the  extra- 
ordinary person  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  it, 
far  transcend  any  thing  that  is  ascribed  in 
Scripture  to  any  mere  creature.  But  if  the 
Psahn  be  iniiuired  into  more  narrowly,  and 
compared  with  parallel  prophecies ;  it  it  be 
duly  considered,  that  not  only  is  the  extraor- 
dinary person  here  spoken  of  cidled  "  tht  Soa 
of  <3od,"  but  that  title  is  so  ascribed  to  him  u 
to  imply,  that  it  belongs  to  him  in  a  manaer 
that  IS  absolutdv  singular,  and  peculiar  to 
himself,  seeing  ne  is  said  to  be  negotten  of 
God,  verse  7,  and  is  called,  bv  way  of  emi- 
nence, ''the  Son,"  verse  Id;  that.tbe  danger 
of  provoking  him  to  anger  is  spolun  of  in  so 
very  different  a  manner  from  what  the  Scrip- 
ture uses  in  speaking  of  the  anger  of  any  meis 
creaturo,  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  anery,  and 
ye  perish  from  the  way  when  his  wratn  is  kin- 
dled but  a  little;"  that  when  the  kings  and 
judees  of  the  esirth  are  commanded  to  sate 
God  with  fear,  they  are  at  the  same  time  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  Son,  which  in  those  timei 
and  places  was  firequaitly  an  expression  of 
adoration ;  and,  particulariy,  that,  whereas 
other  Scriptures  contain  awful  and  just  threst- 
enings  aeainst  those  who  trust  in  anv  mere 
man,  the  Psalmist  nevertheless  expressly  calls 
them  blessed  who  trust  in  the  Son  here  spokes 
of; — all  these  things  taken  together  make  up 
a  character  of  unequivocal  divinity :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said,  that  Qod  would 
set  this  his  Son  as  his  King  on  his  hcHy  hill  of 
Zion,  verse  6,  this,  and  various  other  emes- 
sions  in  this  Psalm,  contain  characters  of^thst 
subordination  which  is  appropriate  to  that 
divine  Person  who  was  to  be  incarnate,  and 
engage  in  a  woric  assigned  to  him  by  tlie 
Father.  The  former  put  of  the  forty-fi^ 
Psahn  is  by  the  inspimd  authority  of  St.  Psul 


aoplied  to  tlie  Christ,  wlio  is  addfsssed  in  these 
feftv  wolds,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  eT«r 
and  erer;  a  sceptre  of  righteoosness  is  the 
Kxptre  of  thy  kingdom."  In  the  same  manner 
Psalm  cit,  96-99,  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
same  authority,  and  there  he  is  represented  as 
the  creator  of  all  things,  changing  his  erea- 
doQs  as  a  vesture,  and  yet  himselt  continuing 
the  same  unehang^  being  amidst  all  the  mu* 
unions  of  the  nniTerse.  In  Psalm  ex,  Darid 
says,  "  JehoTah  said  nnto  my  Lord,  (Adpnai^) 
Sit  thou  npon  my  right  band  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  And  in  Isaiah 
Ti,  the  same  Adonai  is  seen  by  the  prophet 
"seated  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up," 
Tceeiring  the  adoration  of  seraphs,  and  bear- 
inj;  the  title,  "Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts,"  of 
which  passage  St.  John  makes  a  direet  appU- 
caiion  to  Ctmst.  Isaiah  predicts  his  birtn  of 
a  rirgin,  under  the  title  of  "  Immanuel,  God 
vith  us.''  The  same  prophet  gives  to  this 
vonderfiil  child  the  style  of  "the  Mighty 
God,"  "the*  Everlasting  Father,"  and  the 
I*  Prince  of  Peace ;"  so  that  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
justly  observes,  "if  there  oe  any  dependence 
OQ  words,  the  Messiah  is  here  drawn  in  the 
^ipposite  characters  of  humanity  and  Deity, — 
thf  nativity  and  frailty  of  a  mortal  child,  and 
the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  omni- 
PTf^aent  and  eternal  God.**  Twice  is  he  called 
DT  Jeremiah,  ''Jehovah  our  righteousness." 
Daniel  terms  him  the  "  Ancient  of  Days^"  or 
"The  Immortal;-'  and  Micah  declares,  m  a 
pusage  which  the  council  of  the  Jews,  as- 
•emUed  by  Herod,  applied  to  Uw  Messiah, 
thai  be  who  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  was 
"even  he  whose  comings  forth  are  from  eter- 
Bity,  from  the  days  of  the  everlasting  period." 
Thos  the  prophetic  testimony  describes  him, 
u  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  Wonderful," 
smce  he  should  be,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  him- 
alf,  tlie  Son  of  God,  Psalm  ii,  7 ;  Isaiah  ix,  6 : 
tt  existing  and  actmg  during  the  patriarchal 
snd  the  Jewish  ases,  and  even  from  eternity, 
Psalm  xi,  7-9;  Micah  v,  9;  as  the  guardian 
umI  protector  of  his  people,  Isaiah  xl,  9-11 ; 
Bs  tltt  proper  object  of  the  various  affections 
of  piety,  or  devotional  confidence  for  obtaining 
the  most  important  blessings,  and  of  itJi^ous 
l»mage  from  angels  and  men,  PsaJm  u,  12; 
tcrii,  7;  and,  finally,  declares  him  to  be  the 
ttfmal  and  immutable  Bein?,  the  Creator,  God, 
^  Mighty  Qod^  Adonai,  Ejohim,  Jehovah. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  views, 
Joa  our  Saviour  speak  of  himself.  He  asserts 
ai«pre«xift€nce,  as  having  "come  down  from 
^▼en;"  and  as  existing  " before  Abraham;" 
*^  as  being  "in  heaven'  while  yet  before  the 
7*^  of  his  disciples  on  earth.  In  the  same 
pc^iar  manner  does  he  apply  the  term  "  Son 
of  God'*  to  himself,  nnd  that  with  so  manifest 
*P  imention  to  assume  it  in  the  sense  of  di- 
vinity, that  the  Jews  attempted  on  that  account 
J«one  him  as  a  blasphemer.  The  whole 
*"»  of  the  argument  by  which  ho  silenced 
»J  Pharisees  when  he  asked  how  the  Messiah, 
Jw.  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  could  be 
J»vid'8  Lord,  in  reference  to  the  passage  in 
^  Pnfans  before  quoted,  aroae  out  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  divinity ;  and 
he  claims  that  all  men  should  ^onour  him  as 
they  honour  the  Father,  and  asserts  that  as 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  he  has  given 
to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,  that  he 
"  quickeneth  whom  be  will,"  that "  where  tw» 
or  three  meet  in  his  name  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  them,"  and  would  be  with  his  disciples  "  to 
the  end  of  the  worid ;"  who  does  not  see  thai 
the  Jews  concluded  right,  when  they  said  that 
ho  made  himself  *'  equal  with  Goa," — an  im- 
pression which  he  took  no  pains  to  remove^ 
although  his  own  moral  character  bound  him 
to  do  so,  had  he  not  intended  -to  confirm  thai 
conclusion.  So  numerous  are  the  passages  in 
which  divine  titles,  acts,  and  qualities,  are  a»> 
cribed  to  Christ  in  the  apostolical  epistles, 
and  so  unbroken  is  the  stream  of  testimony 
firom  Uie  apostolic  age,  that  the  Deity  of  their 
Saviour  was  the  undoubted  and  universal  fitith 
of  his  inspired  followers,  and  of  those  who 
immediately  succeeded  them,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  proofs.  The  whole  argtt- 
ment  is  this:  If  the  Old  Testament  Scripturss 
represent  the  Messiah  as  a  divine  Person ;  the 

Sroofii  which  demonstrate  Jesus  to  be  the 
iessiah,  demonstrate  him  also  by  farther  and 
necessary  consequence  to  be  aivine.  Yet, 
though  there  is  a  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
there  is  no  mixture  or  concision  of  their  pr^ 
perties:  his  humanity  is  not  changed  into  his 
Deity,  nor  his  Deity  absorbed  by  his  humanity; 
but  the  two  natures  are  distinct  in  one  Person. 
How  this  union  exists,  is  above  our  oompro- 
hension;  and,  indeed,  if  we  cannot  explain 
how  our  bodies  and  souls  are  united,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  we  can  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  **  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  So 
truly  does  Christ  bear  the  name  given  to  him 
in  jprophecy, — "  Wonderful." 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  do- 
rives  farther  confirmation  from  the  consider- 
ation, that  in  no  sound  sense  can  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  make  their  very  different 
and  oflen  apparently  contradictory  statements 
respecting  hmi  harmonize.  How,  for  instance, 
is  it  that  he  is  arrayed  in  the  attributes  of  di» 
vinity,  and  yet  is  capable  of  being  raised  to  a 
kingaom  and  glory  1 — that  he  is  addressed. 
"  Thy  throne,  O  Grod,  is  for  ever  and  ever," 
and  yet  that  it  should  follow  **  Gkxl^  even  thy 
Gk)d,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  glaa- 
ness  above  thy  fallows  1"— that  he  should  be 
God.  and  yet,  by  a  human  birth,  "  God  with 
us  1'^— 4hat  he  should  sav,  "  I  and  my  Fath« 
are  one,"  and,  "My  Father  is  greater  than 
I T" — that  he  is  supreme,  and  yet  a  servant  1 — 
that  he  is  equal  and  yet  subordinate  t — ^that  h& 
a  man,  should  require  and  receive  worship  and 
trust  i— that  he  should  be  greater  than  angels, 
and  yet  **  made  lower  than  the  angels  1" — ^that 
he  should  be  '*made  flesh,"  and  yet  be  the 
Creator  of  all  things  V-that  he  should  raise 
himself  from  the  dead,  and  yet  be  raised  by 
the  power  of  the  Father  1  These  and  many 
other  declarations  respecting  him,  all  accora 
with  the  orthodox  view  of  his  person ;  and  an 
intelligible  so  for  as  they  state  the  fhoto  vs* 
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■Metinif  him;  but  am  wlioUy  besrond  the  power 
a  inteipraiatiop  into  any  rational  meaning  on 
any  theory  wliich  demes  to  him  a  real  hu- 
manity on  the  one  hand,  or  a  real  and  peraonal 
diTinity  on  the  other.  So  powerfully,  in  fact, 
has  this  been  felt,  that,  in  order  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  testimony  of  Scripturei  the  most 
Ucentioua  criticisms  hare  been  resorted  to  by 
tht  deniers  of  his  divinity;  such  as  would 
not  certainly  have  been  tolerated  by  scholars 
in  the  case,  of  an  attempt  to  interpret  any  other 
ancknt  writing. 

4.  Bein^  therefore,  not  only  "a  teacher 
sent  from  (iod,"  but  the  divine  Son  of  Gk>d 
ftimseU^  it  might  be  truly  said  by  his  wonder- 
ing hearers,  "  riever  man  spake  like  this  man." 
On  our  Xjord's  character  as  a  teacher,  there- 
fore, many  striking  and  just  remarks  have 
been  made  by  different  writers,  not  excepting 
•ome  infidels  themselves,  who,  in  this  respect, 
have  been  carried  into  audmiration  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  evidence.  Tms  article|. 
however,  shall  not  be  indebted  to  a  desecrated 
source  for  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
teaching,  and  shall  rather  be  concluded  with 
the  following  admirable  remarks  of  a  Christian 
prelate. — 

"  When  our  Lord  is  considered  as  a  teacher, 
we  find  him  delivering  the  justest  and  most 
suUime  truths  with  respect  to  the  divine  na- 
ture, the  duties  of  mankmd,  and  «  future  state 
of  existence ;  aereeable  in  every  particular  to 
reason,  and  to  the  wisest  maxims  of  the  wisest 
philosophers;  without  any  mixture  of  that 
alloy  which  so  often  debased  theix  most  per- 
fect production;  and  exodlently  adapted  to 
mankind  in  general,  by  suggesting  circum- 
stances and  particular  images  on  the  most 
awful  and  interesting  subjects.  We  find  him 
filling,  and,  as  it  were^  overpowering  our 
min£  with  the  grandest  ideas  of  his  own  na- 
ttire;  rq>resenting  himself  as  appointed  by 
his  Father  to  be  our  Instructer,  our  Redeemer, 
onr  Judge,  and  our  King;  and  showing  that 
he  lived  and  died  for  the  most  benevolent  and 
important  purposes  conceivable.  He  does  not 
labour  to  support  the  greatest  and  most  mag- 
nificent of  aU  characters;  but  it  is  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  to  him.  He  makes  no  dis- 
play of  the  high  and  heavenly  truths  which  he 
utters;  but  speaks  of  them  with  a  graceful 
and  wonderful  simpUcitj  and  majesty.  Super- 
natural truths  are  as  uuniliar  to  his  mind,  as 
the  common  affairs  of  life  are  to  other  men. 
He  revives  the  moral  law,  carries  it  to  perfec- 
tion^ and  enforces  it  by  peculiar  and  animating 
motives:  but  he  enjoins  nothing  new  beside 
praying  in  his  name,  mutual  love  amon^  his 
gisciplcs,  as  such,  and  the  observance  of  two 
aimple  and  significant  positive  laws  which 
•erve  to  promote  the  practice  of  the  moral 
law.  All  his  precepts,  when  rightly  explained, 
•re  reasonable  in  themselves  ana  useful  in 
Iheir  tendency:  and  their  compass  is  very 
gveat,  considering  that  he  was  an  occasional 
teacher,  and  not  a  systematical  one.  If  from 
the  matter  of  his  instructions  we  pass  on  to 
the  oumner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  we 
lad  our  Iiord  usually  q>eaking  as  an  authori- 


tative teacher;  though  occasionaUy  hmltii^ 
his  precepts,  and  sometimes  assigning  tki 
reasons  or  them.  He  presupposes  1&  on^iaal 
law  of  God,  and  addressee  men  as  ratioDil 
creatures.  From  the  ^prandeur  of  his  mind, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  subjects,  he  is  ofua 
sublime ;  and  the  beauties  inter^>er8ed  thiough> 
out  his  discourses  are  equally  natural  Sui 
striking.  He  is  remaricable  for  an  easy  and 
graoefm  manner  of  introducing  the  best  ks> 
sons  from  incidental  objects  and  occations. 
The  human  heart  is  naked  and  open  to  him; 
and  he  addresses  the  thoughts  of  men,  sf 
others  do  the  emotions  of  their  countenaneB 
or  their  bodily  actions.  Difficult  situatiooa 
and  sudden  questions  of  the  most  artful  ana 
ensnaring  kind,  serve  only  to  display  his  su- 
perior wisdom,  and  to  confound  and  astonish 
all  his  adversaries.  Instead  of  showing  hit 
boundless  knowledge  on  every  occasion,  h$ 
checks  and  restrains  it,  and  prefers  utility  to 
the  glare  of  ostentation.  He  teaches  directly 
and  obliquely,  plainly  and  covertly,  as  wisdcB 
points  out  occasions.  He  knows  the  inmoit 
character,  every  prejudice  and  every  feeling  of 
his  hearers ;  and,  accordingly,  uses  parabEs  to 
conceal  or  to  enforce  his  lessons;  and  hi 
powerfully  impresses  them  by  the  signifirsBt 
language  of  actions.  He  gives  proou  of  ikii 
mission  from  above,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  by  a  chain  of  prophecies,  aind  by  t 
vari^  of  mighty  works. 

"Ue  sets  an  example  of  the  most  perfect 
piety  to  Giod.  and  of^the  most  extensive  bd* 
nevolence  ana  the  most  tender  compassion  (o 
men.  He  does  not  merely  exhibit  a  li£s  of 
strict  justice,  but  of  overflowing  benignity. 
His  temperance  has  not  the  dark  shades  of 
austerity;  his  meekness  does  not  degenerste 
into  apathy.  His  humility  is  signal,  amidst  a 
splenoour  of  qualities  more  than  human.  Hit 
fortitude  is  emment  and  exemplary^  in  eDd«l^ 
ing  the  most  formidable  external  evils  and  the 
sharpest  actual  sufferings:  his  patience  is  in- 
vincible; his  resignation  entire  and  absohits. 
Truth  and  sincerity  shine  throughout  hii 
whole  conduct.  Thoush  of  heavenly  descent, 
he  shows  obedience  ana  affection  to  his  earthly 
parents.  He  approves,  loves,  and  attaches 
nimself  to  amiable  qualities  in  the  human  raca 
He  respects  authority,  religious  and  civil ;  and 
he  eviaences  his  regard  for  his  countxy  br 
promoting  its  most  essential  good  in  a  painral 
ministry  dedicated  to  its  service,  by  d^lonng 
its  calamities,  and  by  laying  down  nis  life  ibr 
its  benefit.  Every  one  of  his  eminent  virtoei 
is  regulated  by  consummate  prudence ;  and  he 
both  wins  the  love  of  his  fnends,  and  eztorti 
the  approbation  and  wonder  of  his  enemies. 
Never  was  a  character  at  the  same  time  s» 
commanding  and  natural,  so  resplendent  and 
pleasing,  so  amiable  and  venerable.  There  is 
a  peculiar  contrast  in  it  between  an  awfiu 
greatness,  di^nity^  and  majesty,  and  the  mo^ 
ccmciliating  loveliness,  tenderness,'  and  so» 
ness.  He  now  converses  with  prophets,  law* 
givers,  and  angds ;  and  the  next  instant  he 
meddy  endures  the  dulness  of  his  disciplei, 
and  the  blasphemies  and  rage  of  the  muhinidft 
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Hb  bow  calls  lumaelf  greater  than  Salomoii| 
one  who  can  command  legioni  of  angeU,  the 
GiTer  of  life  to  whomsoeTer  he  pleaAth,  the 
Son  of  God  who  shall  sit  on  nU  glorious 
throne  to  judge  the  world.  At  other  tmies  we 
find  him  embracing  young  children,  not  lifUng 
\sp  his  Toioe  in  the  streets,  not  breaking  the 
braised  reed,  nor  quenching  the  smoking  flax ; 
calling  his  disciples,  not  serrants,  but  friends 
md  brethren,  and  comforting  them  with  an 
ezuberam  and  parental  affection.  Let  us  pause 
an  instant,  and  ^  our  minds  with  the  idea  of 
one  who  knew  all  things  heavenly  and  earthly, 
searched  and  laid  open  the  ipniost  recesses  of 
the  heart,  rectified  every  prejudice,  and  remov- 
ed  erery  mistake,  of  a  moral  and  religious 
kiod,  by  a  word  exercised  a  sovereignty  over 
ill  nature,  penetrated  the  hidden  events  of 
fnturity^  gave  promises  of  admission  into  a 
happy  immortaiity,  had  the  keys  of  life  and 
ieaih,  claimed  a  union  with  the  Father ;  and 
fet  was  pious,  mild,  gende,  humble,  affable, 
iocial,  benevolent,  friendly,  affectionate.  Such 
a  character  is  fairer  than  the  morning  star. 
Each  separate  virtue  is  mode  stronger  by 
t^position  and  contrast ;  and  the  union  of  so 
many  virtues  forms  a  brightness  which  fitly 

2 resents  the  glory  of  that  Grod '  who  inhabit- 
liffht  inaccessible.'  Such  a  character  must 
bare  been  a  real  one.  There  is  som^hing  so 
ttirajordinary,  so  perfect,  and  so  godlike  in  iL 
(hat  it  could  not  nave  been  thus  supportea 
throughout  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  human 
ut,much  leas  by  men  confessedly  unlearned 
and  obscure."  We  may  add,  (hat  such  a 
character  must  also  have  been  divine.  His 
▼iitttes  are  human  in  their  cleiss  and  kind,  so 
that  he  was  our  "  example :"  but  they  were 
nutained  and  heightened  by  that  aivinity 
i-hich  was  impersonated  in  him,  and  from 
vhtch  they  derived  their  intense  and  full  per- 
(ction. 

5.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning 

Ae  fonn,  beauty,  and  stature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  have  asserted,  that  he  was  in  person  the 

QoUest  of  all  the  sons  of  men.     Others  have 

maintained,  that  there  was  no  ^^i^  nor  any 

paces  in  his  outward  appearance.    The  fathers 

paTe  not  expressed  themselves  on  this  matter 

ia  a  uniform  manner.    St.  Jerom  believes  that 

<he  lustre  and  majesty  which  shone  about  our 

Savioar'a   fisice  were  capable  of  winning  all 

^arta :  it  was  this  that  drew  the  generality  of 

^  Apokles  with  so  much  ease  to  him ;   it 

vas  this   majesty  which  struck  those  down 

vho  came  to  seize  him  in  the  olive  garden. 

St  Bernard  and  St  Chrysostom  contend  in 

tOu  manner   for  the  beauty^  of  Jesus  Christ's 

penon;  but   the    most  ancient  fathers  have 

acknowledged,  that  he  was  not  at  all  hand- 

Kme.    Homo  indecorus  et  passibUis,  says  Ire- 

Bcua;    Celsos  objected  to  the  Christians,  that 

Jcsns  Christ,  as  a  man,  was   little,  and   ill 

Bade,   which    Origen    acknowledgea  in   his 

ttawtt  to  have  been  written  of  him.    Clemens 

Alexandrinas  owns,  in  several  places,  that  the 

DenoD  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  beautiful,  as 

Aoei  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria.      Tertullian 

ttp  piainly)  wUu  et  aspectu  i^lorius  ;   that  I 


his  outward  form  had  nothing  that  could 
attraa  consideration  and  respect.  Su  Austin 
confesses,  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  man,  was 
without  beauty  and  the  advantage  of  person; 
and  the  generality  of  the  ancients,  as  Euse- 
bius,  Basil,  Theodoret,  Ambrose,  Isidore,  &c, 
explain  the  passage  in  the  Psalm,  "  Thou  ait 
fiurer  than  the  children  of  men,"  as  relatixi|g 
to  the  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  his 
divinity.  This  difference  in  opinion  shows 
that  no  certain  tradition  was  handed  down  on 
this  subject.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  all 
which  was  majestic  aiul  attractive  in  the  per- 
son of  our  Xjord,  was  in  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  the  full  influence  of  which  was 
displayed  chiefly  in  his  confidential  intercourse 
witn  his  disciples ;  while  his  general  appear- 
ance presentea  no  striking  peculiarity  to  this 
common  observer. 

JEWS,  the  appropriate  denomination  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah^  which  soon  included 
under  it  the  Benjamites,  who  joined  them^ 
selves  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  revolt  of 
the  other  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David. 
Afler  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  many 
individuals  of  these  ten  tribes  returned  witA 
the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem,  the  term  Jews  included  them  also, 
or  rather  was  then  extended  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Israel  who  retained  the  Jewish  reli- 
eion,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  two  or  to 
tne  ten  tribes,  whetlier  they  returned  into 
Judea  or  not.  Hence,  not  only  all  the  Israel- 
ites of  future  times  have  been  called  Jews, 
but  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  from  the 
earliest  times,  are  frequently  so  called  by  us 
at  present^  and  we  speak  even  of  their  original 
dispensation  as  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The 
history  of  this  singular  people  is  recorded  iA 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
in  place  of  epitomizing  the  accounts  of  the 
sacred  writers,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  fill  up 
the  chasm  between  the  close  of  the  historical 
books  there  contained,  and  the  coming  of  our 
Lord. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had^  been 
seventy  years  in  captivity,  and  the  period  of 
their  taction  was  completed,  Cyrus,  (B.  C. 
5360  under  whom  were  united  the  kingdoms 
of  Persia,  Media,  and  Babylon,  issued  a  de» 
eree,  permitting  all  the  Jews  to  return  to  their 
own  land,  ana  to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jem* 
salem.  This  decree  had  been  expressly  fi)re- 
told  bv  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  who  spcuce  of 
Cyrus  by  name,  aiwve  a  hundred  years  before 
his  birth,  as  the  deliverer  of  Grod's  chosen 
people  from  their  predicted  captivity.  Though 
the  decree  issued  by  Cyrus  was  general,  a 
part  only  of  the  nation  took  advantage  of  it. 
The  number  of  persons  who  returned  at  this 
time  was  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  servants.  They  were  con* 
ducted  by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  Zerubba- 
bel,  frequently  called  in  Scripture  Shashbas« 
zar,  was  the  grandson  of  JeconiaiL  and  cons^ 
quently  descended  from  David.  He  was  called 
"  the  prince  of  Judah,"  and  was  appointed 
their  governor  by  Cyrus,  and  with  his  per- 
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ttiirion  carried  back  a  part  of  the  gold  and 
•tlTer  Teasels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken 
ont  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  were  carried  thither 
afterward  by  Ezra.  Joshua  was  the  son  of 
Josedec,  the  high  priest,  and  grandson  of 
Seraiah,  who  was  high  priest  when  the  temple 
was  destroyed.  Darius,  the  successor  of 
Cyrus,  connrmed  this  decree,  and  favoured 
the  redstablishment  of  the  people.  But  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  called 
in  Scripture  Ahasuerus,  that  Ezra  obtained 
his  commission,  and  was  made  ^vemor  of 
the  Jews  in  their  own  land,  which  eorem- 
ment  he  held  thirteen  years:  then  Nehemiah 
was  appointed  with  fresh  powers,  probably 
througn  the  interest  of  Glueen  Esther ;  and 
Ezra  applied  himself  solely  to  correcting  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  restoring  and 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  worship 
of  Grod  in  its  original  purity.  The  first  care 
of  the  Jews,  after  their  arrival  in  Judea,  was 
to  build  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings  to  God : 
they  then  collected  materials  for  rebuilding 
the  temple ;  and  all  necessary  preparations 
being  made,  in  the  beginning  or  the  second 
vear  after  their  return  under  Zerubbabel,  they 
oeean  to  build  it  upon  the  old  foundations. 
The  Samaritans,  affirming  that  they  worship- 
ped the  Qod  of  Israel,  offered  to  assist  the 
Jews :  but  their  assistance  being  refused,  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  work ; 
and  hence  originated  that  enmity  which  ever 
after  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans. The  temple,  after  a  variety  of  obstruc- 
tions and  delays,  was  finished  and  dedicated, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  King  Darius,  B.  C.  515, 
and  twenty  years  after  it  was  begun.  Though 
this  secona  temple,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  temple  of  ISerubbabel,  who  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  Jews,  was  of  the  same 
size  and  dimensions  as  the  first,  or  Solomon's 
temple,  yet  it  was  very  inferior  to  it  in  splen- 
dour and  magnificence :  and  the  ark  ot  the 
covenant,  the  Shechinan,  the  holy  fire  upon 
the  altar,  the  IJrim  and  Thummim,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  were  all  wanting  to  this 
temple  of  the  remnant  of  the  people.  At  the 
feast  of  the  dedication,  offerings  were  made 
for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  some  of  all  the  tribes  returned 
from  captivity;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  from 
this  period  the  Israelites  were  generally  called 
Judsi  or  Jews,  and  their  country  Judea. 
Many,  at  their  own  desire,  remained  in  those 
provmces  where  they  had  oeen  placed  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  people,  "  after  their  old  estate,*' 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  together 
with  the  arrangement  of  all  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  and  the  building  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  were  completed  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  6ut  we  soon  after  find  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, reprovinp  DOtb  priests  and  people  very 
severely,  not  for  idolatry,  but  for  their  scan- 
dalous lives  and  gross  corruptions. 
The  Scriptural  history  ends  at  this  period. 


B.  C.  430 ;  and  we  must  have  reooone  lo  a» 
inspired  writings,  principally  to  the  boob  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  to  Josephps,  for  the  n> 
maining  particulars  of  the  Jewish  history,  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romaoi. 
Judea  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Penia 
about  two  hundred  years  ;  but  it  does  oot  uk 
pear  that  it  had  a  separate  governor  after  No* 
nemiah.    From  his  tune  it  was  included  in  tl» 
jurisdiction  of  theg;ovemor  of  Syria,  and  under 
nim  the  high  pnest  had  the  diief  anihority. 
When  Alexanaer  the  Great  was  prqMmB^io 
besiege  Tyre,    he   sent  to  Jaddua,  the  m^ 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  to  supply  him  with  thai 
quantity  of  provisions  which  he  was  accoi- 
tomed  to  send  to  Persia.    Jaddua  refused,  upn 
the  ground  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  kac 
of  Persia.    This  refiisa]  irritated  Alexander: 
and  when  he  had  taken    Tyre,  he  marched 
toward  Jerusalem  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
Jews.   Jaddua  had  notice  of  his  ^^proach,  and, 
by  the  direction  of  God,  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robei 
and  attended  by  the  Levites  in  white  garmenti. 
Alexander,  visibly  struck  with   this  soleoi 
appearance,  immediately  laid  aside  his  hoatik 
intentions,  advanced  toward  the  high   prietf, 
embraced  him,  and  paid  adoration  to  the  naflie 
of  God,  which  was  mscribed  upon  the  frontlet 
of  his  mitre :  he  afterward  went  into  the  city 
with  the  high  priest,  and  offered  sacrifices  is 
the  temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.     This  sud- 
den change  in  the  disposition  of  Alexondd 
excited  no  small  astonishment  among  his  fel* 
lowers ;   and  when  his  favourite  Parmenio  is* 
quired  of  him  the  cause,  he  answered,  that  i| 
was  occasioned  by  the  recollection  of  a  re 
markable  dream    ne    had  in    Macedonia,  il 
which  a  person^   dressed   precisely    like  th 
Jewish  high  priest,  had   encouraged  him  U 
undertake   the   conquest  of  Persia,  and  hoi 
promised   him  success :   he   therefore   adoio 
the  name  of  that  God  by  whose  direction  h 
believed  he  acted,  and  showed  kindness  to  hi 
people.    It  IS  also  said,  that  while  he  was  i 
Jerusalem  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  poia 
ed  out  to  him,  which  foretold  that "  the  kin 
of  Grecia"  should  conquer  Persia,  Dan.  vii 
21.    Before  he  left  Jerusalem  he  granted  tl 
Jews  the  same  free  enjoyment  of  their  las 
and  their  rdi^on,  and  exemption  from  tribu 
every  sabbatical  year,  which  they   hod  ha 
allowed  by  the  kings  of  Persia ;   and  when  1 
built  Alexandria,  he  placed  a  gnsat  number  < 
Jews  there,  and  granted  them  many  favoa 
and  immunities.    Whether  any   Jews  settl< 
in  Europe  so  eariy  as  while  tke  nation  vt 
subject   to   the    Macedonian   empire,   is   n 
known ;  but  it  is  beliered  that  they  began 
Hellenize  about  this  time.    The  Greek  tonr 
became  more  common  among  them,  and  Gi 
cian  manners  and  opinions  were  soon  inti 
duced.    See  Alexander. 

Ac  the  death  of  Alexander,  (B.  C  3S3,) 
the  division  of  his  empire  among  his  genera 
Judea  fell  to  the  share  of  Laonoedon.  B 
Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Ksy] 
soon  after  made  himself  master  of  it  by 
stratagem :  he  entered  Jerusalem  on  a  Sabbs 
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iKf,  ttodar  prBleniie  of  afferiiiA  •aeriice,  and 
look  potMMioii  of  the'  city  without  resUtanoe 
from  the  Jews,  who  did  not  on  this  occasion 
dan  to  transgress  their  law  by  fighting  on  a 
Sibbath  day.     Ptolemy  carried  many  thoo- 
Mods  ci4)ti7e  into  Egypt,  both  Jews  and  Sa- 
mvitims,  and  settled  them  there :  he  afterward 
treated  ihem  with  kindness,  on  account  of  their 
•dmowledged   fidelity  to   their  engagements, 
particalarly  in  their  conduct  towara  Darius, 
fln^  of  Persia;  and  he  granted  them  eoual 
pdrileges  with  the   MaoMonians  themseWes 
at  Alexandria.    Pidemy  Philadelphus  is  said 
to  have  given  the  Jews  who  were  captiyes  in 
Emt  t&i  liberty,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
ani  twentyr  thouMnd.     He   commanded  the 
Jewish  Scriptures   to   be   translated  into  the 
Gheek  language,  which   translation  is   called 
tlie  Septua^nt.    TSee  Alexandria,)    After  the 
Jewish  nation  haa  been  tributary  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt  for  about  a  hundred  years,  it  became 
nbieet  to  the  kings  of  Syria.    They  divided 
the  land,  which  now  began  to  be  called  Pales- 
tine, into  five  prorinces,  three  of  which  were 
OB  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  namely,  Gali- 
lee, Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  two  on  the  east 
ode,  namely,  Traehonitis  and  Peraea ;  but  they 
nfiered  them  to  be  governed   by  their  own 
laws,  under  the  high  priest  and  council  of  the 
nation.    Seleucus  Nicanor  gave  them  the  right 
of  citizens  in  the  cities  whidi  he  built  in  Asia 
MiBor  and  Ccelo-Sjrria,  and  even  in  Antioch, 
Us  capital,  with  privileges,  which  thejr  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  unaer  the  Romans.    Antiochus 
the  Grreat  granted   considerable  favours   and 
isununities  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  to 
awure  Lydia  wad  Phrygia,  he  establisbod  colo- 
nies of  Jews  in  those  provinces.    In  the  series 
of  wars  which  took  place  between  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Judea,  being  situated  between 
tbooe  two  countries,  was,  in  a  mater  or  less 
degree,  affected  by  all  the  revohitions  which 
thev  experienced,  and  was  frequently  the  scene 
of  bk)oav  and  aestructive  battles.    The  evils 
(0  which  the  Jews  were  exposed  from  these 
^brdgn  powers  were  considerably  aggravated 
by  t&  corruption  and  misconduct  of  their  own 
hi^h  priests,  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
among  them.    To  this  corruption  and  miscon- 
duct, and  to  the  increasing  wickedness  of  the 
people,  their  sufferings    ought   indeed    to   be 
aonbmed,  according  to   tte  express  dedara- 
fions  of  Qod  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets.    It 
it  certain  that  about  this  time  a  considerable 
pan  of  the  nation  was  become  much  attached 
to  Grecian  memners  and  customs,  thoueh  they 
cootiooed  perfectly  free  from  the  sin  of  idola- 
try.   Near  Jerusalem  places  were  appropriated 
to  rymnastic  exercises ;   and  the  people  were 
lad  by  Jason,  who  had  obtained  the  high  priest- 
hood from  Antiochus  E^iphanes  by  the  most 
dishonourable  means,  to    neelect   the   temple 
vorship,  and  the  observance  of  the  law,  in  a  far 
Sweater  degree  than  at '  any  period  since  their 
nturn  from  the  captivity.    It  pleased  God  to 
puiflhthem  for  this  defection,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Yery  person  whom  they  particularly  sought  to 
please.    Antiochus  Epiphanes,  irritated  at  hav- 
■C  been  prevented  by  the  Jews  from  entering 
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the  holy  plaee  when  he  visited  the  tenpie^ 
soon  after  made  a  popular  commotion  the  pra- 
tence  ibr  the  exercise  of  tyranny :  he  took  the 
city,  (B.  C.  170,)  plundered  the  temple,  and 
slew  or  enslaved  great  numbers  of  the  inhiU>it- 
ants,  with  every  circumstance  of  profanation 
and  of  cruelty  which  can  be  conceived.  For 
three  years  and  a  half,  the  time  predicted  by 
Daniel,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  the 
temple  defiled  and  partly  destroyed,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  prohibited  under  the  most 
severe  penalties;  eveiy  copy  burned  which  the 
agents  of  the  tyrant  could  procure,  and  the 
people  required  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  under  pain 
of  the  most  agonizing  death.  Numerous  as 
were  the  apostates,  (for  the  previous  corruption 
of  manners  had  but  ill  prepeured  the  nation  for 
such  a  trial,^  a  remnant  continued  faithful; 
and  the  complicated  miseries  which  the  people 
endured  under  this  cruel  yoke  excited  a  ^enmd 
impatience.  At  length  the  moment  of  deliver- 
ance arrived.  Mattathias,  a  priest,  (6.  C.  167,) 
eminent  for  his  piety  and  resolution,  and  the 
father  of  five  sons,  equally  zealous  for  their 
religion,  encouraged  the  people  by  his  example 
ana  exhortations,  "to  stand  up  for  the  law:" 
and  having  soon  collected  an  army  of  six  thoo- 
sand  men,  he  eagerly  undertook  to  free  Judea 
from  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the 
Syrians,  and  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  God 
or  Israel;  but  being  very  old  when  he  engaged 
in  this  important  and  arduous  work,  he  did  not 
live  to  see  its  completion.  At  his  death,  his 
son,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army;  and  having  defeated  the 
Syrians  in  several  engagements,  he  drove  them- 
out  of  Judea,  and  established  his  own  authority 
in  the  country.  His  first  care  was  to  repair  and. 
purify  the  temple  for  the  restoration  of  divine 
worsnip ;  and,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this 
event,  the  Jews  ordained  a  feast  of  eight  days, 
called  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  to  be  yearly- 
observed.  Judas  Maccabeeus  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  his  brother  Jonathan  succeeded  him  in  the 
government  He  was  also  made  high  priest, 
and  from  that  time  the  Maccabaean  princes 
continued  to  be  hich  priests.  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  and  his  brotners  were  so  successful,  by 
their  valour  and  conduct,  in  asseifting  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  that  in  a  few  years 
they  not  only  recoverecl  its  independence,  but 
regained  almost  all  the  possessions  of  the 
twelve  tribes^  destroying  at  the  same  time  the 
temple  on  Mount  Grerizim,  in  Samaria.  But 
they  and  their  successors  were  almost  always 
engaged  in  wars,  in  which,  though  generally 
victorious,  they  were  sometimes  defeated,  and 
their  country  for  a  short  time  oppressed.  Aris- 
tobulus  was  the  first  of  the  Maccabees  who 
assumed  the  name  of  king.  About  forty-two 
years  after,  a  contest  arising  between  the  two 
orothers,  Hyrcanus  and  Anstobulus,  the  sons 
of  Alexander  Jaddaeus,  relative  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  both  parties  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  their  support  and  assistance. 
Scaurus,  the  Roman  general,  suffered  himself 
to  be  bribed  by  Aristobulus,  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  Not  long  after,  Pompey  r^ 
turned  fitun  the  east  into  Syria,  and  botn  tht 
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brothers  applied  to  him  for  protectiMi,  imd 
deeded  their  cause  before  liim,  (B.  C.  63.) 
Pompey  considered  this  as  a  favoarable  oppor- 
tunity for  reducing  Palestine  under  the  power 
of  the  Rmnans,  to  which  the  neighbouring 
nations  had  already  submitted ;  and  therefore, 
without  deciding  the  poinu  in  dispute  between 
the  two  brothers,  be  marched  his  Bimy  into 
Judea,  and,  after  some  pretended  negociation 
with  Aristobuhis  and  his  party,  besieged  and 
took  possession  of  Jerusalem.  He  appointed 
Hyrcanus  high  priest,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  take  the  title  of  king;  he  ^ve  him, 
however,  the  specious  name  of  pnnce,  witli 
very  limited  authority.  Pompey  did  not  take 
away  the  holy  utensils  or  treasures  of  the 
temple,  but  he  made  Judea  subject  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Romans ;  and  Crassus^  about  nine 
years  after,  plundered  the  temple  of  every  thing 
valuable  belonging  to  it.  Julius  Caesar  con- 
firmed Hyrcanus  in  the  pontificate,  and  grant- 
ed fresh  privileges  to  the  Jews;  but  about  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  Antigo- 
nus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Parthians,  while  the  empire  of  Rome 
was  in  an  unsettled  state,  d^osed  his  uncle 
Hyrcanus,  (B.  C.  41,)  seized  the  government, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

Herod,  by  birth  an  Idumean.  but  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  whose  father,  Antipater,  as 
well  as  himself,  had  enjoyed  considerable  posts 
of  honour  and  trust  under  Hyrcanus,  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  Rome^  and  prevailed  upon  the 
senate,  through  the  mterest  of  Antony  and 
Augustus,  to  appoint  him  king  of  Judea. 
Armed  with  this  authority,  he  returned,  and 
began  hostilities  against  Antieonus.  About 
three  years  after,  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  government  of  the  Maccabees  or  As- 
monseans,  after  it  had  lasted  neariy  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  Antigonus  was  sent  prisoner 
to  Rome,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by  Anto- 
ny. Herod  married  Mariamne,  who  lived  to 
be  the  only  representative  of  the  Asmonnan 
fomily,  and  afterward  caused  her  to  be  publicly 
executed  from  motives  of  unfounded  jealousy. 
Herod  considerably  enlarged  the  kingdom  of 
Judea,  but  it  continued  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans 'j  he  greatly  depressed  the  civil  power  of 
the  high  priesthood,  and  changed  it  from  be- 
'  ing  hereditary  and  for  life  to  an  office  eranted 
and  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  monarch ;  and 
this  sacred  office  was  now  often  given  to  those 
who  paid  the  highest  price  for  it,  without  any 
regard  to  merit :  he  was  an  inexorable^  cruel 
tyrant  to  his  people,  and  even  to  his  children, 
three  of  whom  he  put  to  death;  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  and  indifferent  by  what  means  he 
gratified  his  ambition ;  but  to  preserve  the  Jews 
m  subjection,  and  to  erect  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  own  name,  he  repaired  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  at  a  vast  expense,  and  added  greatly 
to  its  magnificence. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  confident  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews;  and 
iodeed,  a  general  idea  prevailed  among  the 
Heathen,  also,  that  some  extraordinary  con- 
ooeror  or  deliverer  would  soon  appear  in  Ju- 
w     In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  tne  reign  of 


Harod,  while  Auguataa  was  emperor  of  Room, 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born  of  die  virgia 
BAarv,  of  the  lineage  of  David,  in  the  city  of 
Betmebem  of  JudeiiL  according  to  the  woid 
of  prophecy.  Herod,  misled  by  the  opinioB, 
which  was  then  common  among  the  Jewi, 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  as  the  tcBpo- 
ral  prince,  and  Judging  firaon  the  inquiries  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  east,  that  the  child  wst 
actually  bom,  sent  to  Bethlehem,  and  ordcnd 
that  aU  the  children  of  two  years  old  and  iib> 
der  should  be  pot  to  death,  with  the  hope  of 
destroyinjP  one  whom  he  considered  as  the  rival 
of  himself;  or  at  least  of  his  ftmily.  He  was 
soon  after  smitten  with  a  most  k)athsome  and 
tormenting  disease,  and  died,  a  signal  example 
of  divine  justice,  about  a  year  and  a  quaittf 
afler  the  bnth  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  thiitv- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign^  computing  from  the 
time  he  was  declared  kmg  by  the  Romani. 
See  Hebod. 

Herod  made  his  will  not  long  before  hii 
death,  but  left  the  final  diq)Osal  of  his  domi* 
nions  to  Augustus.  The  emperor  ratified  thti 
will  in  all  iu  materialpoints.  and  sufiered  the 
countries  over  which  ^rod  nad  reigned  to  be 
divided  among  his  three  sons.  Archelaus  woo 
ceeded  to  the  largest  share,  namely,  to  Jndet 
Propria,  Samaria,  and  Idumeeu  Horod  Anti- 
pas,  called  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  who  afterward 
beheaded  John  the  Baptist^  succeeded  to  Gali- 
lee and  Peraea;  and  Philip,  to  Tracboailit, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  region  of  Iturea.  The 
sons  of  Herod  the  Great  were  not  sufficed  lo 
take  the  title  of  kine:  they  were  only  called 
ethnarchs  or  tetrarchs.  Biestde  the  countries 
already  mentioned,  Abilene,  which  had  belou^ 
ed  to  Herod  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Uk, 
and  of  which  Lysanias  is  mentioned  in  Lake 
iii,  1,  as  tetrarch,  and  some  cities  were  jnfm 
to  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod  the  ureat, 
(A.  D.  7.)  Archelaus  acted  with  great  cniel^ 
and  injustice ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  hia 
government,  upon  a  regular  complaint  being 
made  ag^nst  nim  by  the  Jews,  Augustus  bar 
nished  him  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  where  he  died. 

After  the  banishment  of  Archd^aus,  Aogoa- 
tus  sent  Publius  Suk>itius  Gtuirintis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  way  of  writing  that 
name,  is  by  St.  Luke  called  Cjrrenius,  preat- 
dent  of  Svria,  to  reduce  the  countries  over 
which  Arcnelaus  had  reigned,  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province ;  and  appointed  Copomii8,a 
Roman  of^the  eouestrian  order,  to  be  governor, 
under  the  title  of  procurator  of  Judea,  but  sob- 
ordinate  to  the  president  of  Syria.  The  power 
of  life  and  death  was  now  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  taxes  were  firom  this  tine 
paid  immediately  to  the  Roman  emperor.  Jut* 
tice  was  administered  in  the  name  and  by  the 
laws  of  Rome ;  though  in  what  concerned  their 
relieion,  their  own  laws,  and  the  power  of  the 
high  priest,  and  sanhedrim,  or  great  council, 
were  continued  to  them ;  and  they  were  allow- 
ed to  examine  witnesses,  and  exereise  an  in^ 
rior  jurisdiction  in  other  causes,  subject  tothi 
control  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  their  tetrarcfai 
orkinnwere  also  subject;  and  it  mavbe  r^ 
marina  that,  at  this  very  period  of  tma,  Mr 
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8«n0iir,  who  wms  now  in  th«  tweUQi  7«w  of 
im  tfe,  being  at  JeruMlon  with  Joteph  and 
Miiy  upon  oecaiion  of  the  paaaover,  Mpeared 
im  in  the  temple  in  his  prophetic  omse,  and 
in  tht  buainess  of  his  Father,  on  which  he  was 
iSBt,  sitting  among  the  doctors  of  the  temple, 
iod  declanng  the  truth  of  Qod  to  them.  After 
Coponins,  ionbiTius,  Annius  Ruliis,  Valerius 
Grauis,  aiad  Pontius  Pilate,  were  sucoessiTdy 
procurators;  and  this  was  the  species  of  go- 
fenment  to  which  Judea  and  Samaria  were 
•object  daring  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour. 
Herod  Antipas  was  still  tetrareh  of  Graliles, 
sad  it  was  he  to  whom  our  Saviour  was  sent 
br  Pontius  Pilate.  Lardner  is  of  opinion  that 
tMre  was  no  procurator  in  Judea  after  Pontius 
PUate,  who  was  removed  A.  D.  36,  but  that 
It  was  governed  for  a  few  years  by  the  pre- 
■deots  of  Syria^  who  occasionally  sem  officers 
into  Judea.  Philip  continued  tetraich  of  Tra- 
chonitis  thirty-seven  years,  and  died  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Cali- 
goU  «Lve  his  tetrarchy  to  Agrippa,  the  oand- 
lon  of  Herod  the  great,  with  tht  title  of  June ; 
and  afterward  he  added  the  tetrarchy  of  He- 
rod Antipas,  whom  he  deposed  and  oanished 
tfter  he  had  been  tetrarcn  forty-three  years. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  gave  him  Judea,  8a- 
Bsria,  tne  southern  parts  of  Idiynea,  and 
Abilene;  and  thus  at  last  the  dominions  of 
Herod  A^ppa  became  nearly  the  same  as 
thoie  of  his  iprandiather,  Heroa  the  Ghreat  It 
was  thu  Agnppa,  called  also  Herod  Agrippa, 
•ad  by  St.  lAike  Herod  only,  who  put  to  d^ath 
Jimes,  the  brother  of  John,  and  imprisoned 
Ptter.  He  died  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
laign,  and  left  a  son  called  also  Agrippa,  then 
iiTenteen  years  old;  and  Claudius,  tninking 
hha  too  young  to  govern  his  flither's  extensive 
dominions,  made  Cuspus  Fadus  governor  of 
Jiidea.  Fadus  was  soon  sucoeedMl  by  Tibe- 
nw,  and  he  was  followed  by  Alexander  Cuma- 
nas,  Felix,  and  Feetus;  but  Claudius  after- 
wasd  ffave  Trachonitis  and  Abilene  to  Agrippa, 
•nd  Nero  added  a  part  of  Gkdilee  and  some 


the  place  of  residence  of  the  governor  of  Ju- 
dea. Several  of  the  Roman  eovemors  severely 
nppiiastd  and  persecuted  Uie  Jews;  and  at 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  in  the  go- 
▼•moient  of  Florus,  who  had  treated  them  with 
Snater  cruelty  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
wey  openly  revolted  from  the  Romans.  Then 
1h^  the  Jewish  war,  which  was  teiminated. 
wier  an  obstinate  defimce  and  unparalleled 
nfierin^  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  by  the  total 
deatmction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusa- 
1<B^  by  the  overthrow  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gions polity,  and  the  reduction  of  the  people  to 
t  ttate  of  toe  most  abject  slavery ;  for  though, 
jn  the  reign  of  Adrian,  numbers  of  them  ml- 
Mclcd  together,  in  different  parts  of  Judea,  it  is 
(0  be  observed,  they  were  then  considered  and 
tnatsd  as  rebellious  slaves;  and  these  oom- 
■o^oni  were  made  a  pretence  for  the  general 
Matter  of  those  who  were  taken,  and  tended 
Id  Qon^tlete  the  woik  of  their  dispersion  into 


al^  eounlffies  under  heaven.     Since  that  tint 
the  Jews  have  no  where  subsisted  as  a  nation. 

SL  Jbws.  Modbui.  The  Jews  divide  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  three  classes; 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  ha^graphai 
or  holy  writings.  They  have  oonntd  not  onLy 
the  large  and  small  seotions,  the  verses  and 
the  woras,  but  even  the  lettera  in  some  of  the 
books;  and  they  have  likewise  reckoned  which 
is  the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
is  the  middle  dause  of  each  book,  and  how  often 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Beside  the  Scriptures,  the  Jews 
pay  great  attention  to  the  Targums,  or  Chaldeo 
paraphrases  of  them.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  were  written  either  during  the  Babylonish 
captirity.  or  immediately  afterward,  wnen  ths 
Jews  haa  foreotten  their  own  language,  and 
acquired  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums,  at  pr^ 
sent  received  by  the  Jews.  The  most  ancient 
are  that  of  Onkdos  on  the  law,  and  that  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzxiel  on  the  prophets:  the 
former  is  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  latten  and  it  qpproacnes,  in  simplicity 
and  purity  of  style,  to  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  The  Targum  on  the  prophets  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  and,  though  inforior  in  respect  of 
style  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  is  much  supe- 
rior to  any  other  Targum. 

The  Jews  also  nf^BiTd  with  great  teneration, 
what  is  called  the  Talmud.  This  work  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  the  Mishnn,  which  signi- 
fies a  second  law ;  and  the  Gfemara,  wmdi 
means  either  a  supplement  or  a  commentary. 
The  Jews  suppose  that  God  fint  dictated  tne 
text  of  the  law  to  Moses,  which  be  commanded 
to  be  put  in  writing,  and  which.exists  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  then  save  him  an  explication 
of  every  thing  comprdiended  in  it,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Hence 
the  former  is  called  the  written,  and  the  latter 
the  oral,  law.  These  two  laws  were  recited  by 
Moses  to  Aaron  four  times,  to  his  sons  three 
times,  to  the  seventy  elden  twice,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  once :  after  this,  the  repeti- 
tion was  renewed  by  Aaron,  his  two  sons,  and 
the  seventy  elders.  The  last  month  of  Mo- 
ses's lifo  was  spent^  according  to  the  Jews,  in 
repeating  and  explaining  the  law  to  the  people^ 
and  especially  to  Joshlu^  his  successor.  A 
prophet  might  su^>end  any  law,  or  authorize 
the  violation  of  any  precept,  excCT|t  those 
against  idolatry.  If  there  was  any  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of  anj  law 
ormecept,  it  was  determined  by  tne  majorito-. 
When  Joshua  died,  all  the  interpretations  he 
had  received  from  Moses,  as  weU  as  those  made 
in  his  time,  were  transmitted  to  the  eldera : 
they  conveyed  them  to  the  propheu,  and  by 
one  prophet  they  were  delivered  to  another. 
This  law  was  only  oral  till  the  days  of  Rabbi 
Jehuda,  who,  perceiving  that  the  students  of 
the  law  were  gredaully  decreasing,  and  that  the 
Jews  were  dispersed  over  the  foce  of  the  earth, 
eoUeeted  aU  the  traditions,  arranged  them 
under  distinct  heads,  and  formed  theai  into 
a  methodical  cods  of  traditional  law ;  thus  the 
Miskna  was  formed.    It  U  written  in  aconciae 
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thfle,  efaiefly  in  tlie  form  of  aphorisms,  which 
•dmit  of  a  yariety  of  interpretations.  On  this 
aocount,  a  Gkmara  or  commentary  was  writ- 
ten by  a  president  of  a  school  in  Palestine, 
which,  together  with  the  Misbna^  forms  the 
Jerusslem  TaUnud.  The  Jews  m  Chaldea, 
however,  not  being  satisfied  with  this  Qemara, 
one  of  their  rabbies  compiled  another ;  which, 
together  with  the  Mishna,  forms  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  modem 
Judaism  is  the  cabala,  the  study  of  which  is 
regarded  as  the  sublimest  of  all  sciences.  By 
the  cabala,  the  Jews  mean  those  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scripture,  and  metaphysical 
speculations  concerning  the  Deitv,  angels,  &c, 
which  they  regard  as  haTin?  been  nanded  down 
by  a  secret  tradition  from  the  earliest  aees.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  famous  Rabbi  Mai- 
monides  drew  up  a  summary  of  the  doctrines 
of  Judaism,  which  every  Jew  is  required  to 
believe,  on  pain  of  excommunication  in  this 
world,  and  condemnation  in  the  next.  This 
summary  consists  of  thirteen  articles,  which  he 
calls  foundations  or  roots  of  the  faith.  The 
articles  are  as  foHows:  1.  That  Gkxl  is  the 
Greater  and  active  Supporter  of  all  things. 
S.  That  God  is  one,  and  eternally  unchange- 
able. 3.  That  God  is  incorporeal,  and  can- 
not have, any  material  properties.  4.  That 
God  must  eternal!]^  exist.  5.  That  God 
alone  is  to  be  worshipped.  6.  That  whatever 
is  taught  by  the  prophets  is  true.  7.  That 
Moses  is  the  head  ana  father  of  all  contempo- 
rary doctors,  and  of  all  those  who  lived  before 
or  shall  live  after  him.  8.  That  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses.  9.  That  the  law  shall  always 
exist,  and  never  be  altered.  10.  That  God 
knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men. 
11.  That  Gk>d  will  reward  the  observance,  and 
nunish  the  breach,  of  the  laws.  12.  That  the 
Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he  tarry  a  long 
time.  13.  That  there  shaul  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  deadj  when  Gk>d  shall  think  fit. 

The  Jewish  relinon  is,  perhaps,  more  a  relV 
fion  of  minute  ana  trifling  rites  and  ceremonies 
than  even  the  Catholic  reugion.  The  minutest 
circumstances  in  d^essine  and  undressing, 
washing  and  wiping  the  face  and  hands,  and 
other  necessary  actions  of  common  and  daily 
life,  are  enjoined  by  the  rabbies  to  be  performed 
exactly  according  to  the  prescribed  regulations. 
Their  prayers  also  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  relate  to  the  most  trifling  circumstances. 
Those  esteemed  the  most  solemn  and  import- 
ant are  called  Skemoneh  Btrehf  or  the  eighteen 
prayers,  though  they  actually  consist  or  nine- 
teen, the  last  having  been  added  against  here- 
tics and  apostates.  They  are  enjoined  to  be 
said  by  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  thirteen, 
wherever  they  may  be,  three  times  a  day. 
The  members  of  the  i^agogue  are  required 
to  i3^>eat  at  least  a  hundred  braedictions  every 
day.  A  son  who  survives  his  father  is  enjoined 
to  attend  the  nocturnal  service  in  the  syna- 

Sgue  every  evening  for  a  year,  and  to  repeat 
)  Kodesb,  in  order  that  nis  father  may  be 
delivered  from  hell.  This  service  may  be  sus- 
pended by  any  person  going  up  to  the  aesk  and 


dosing  the  book.  This  is  not  unfrtqam^ 
done  in  case  of  quarrds ;  and  the  prayers  csi* 
not  be  renewed  till  a  reconciliation  takes  pUee. 

Nothing  is  to  be  undertaken  on  Friday  whick 
cannot  be  finished  before  the  evening.  In  Uw 
afternoon  they  wash  and  dean  themselvM, 
trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails.  Evny 
Jew,  of  whatever  rank,  must  assist  in  the  ore- 
paration  for  the  Sabbath.  Two  loaves,  bsJud 
on  the  Friday,  are  set  on  a  table.  This  ii 
done  in  memory  of  the  manna,  of  whidi  a 
double  portion  fell  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week.  The  table  remains  spread  all  the  Sab- 
bath. Before  the  sun  is  set  the  candles  are  ts 
be  li|;hted ;  one,  at  least,  with  seven  wicki,  in 
allusion  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  b  to 
be  lighted  in  each  house.  The  Talmudical 
directions  respecting  the  wicks  and  oil  form 
part  of  the  Sabbath  evening  service ;  they  are 
most  ridicukmdy  and  childishlv  minute.  Tha 
lesson  i^ypointed  for  the  Sabbath  is  diTidedinto 
seven  parts,  and  read  to  seven  penons  at  the 
altar.  The  first  called  up  to  hear  it  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Aaron,  the  second  of  Levi,  the 
third  an  Israelite  of  any  tribe ;  the  same  order 
is  then  repeated :  the  seventh  may  be  of  anv 
tribe.  The  portion  read  from  the  law  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  portion  from  the  prophets.  There 
are  three,  services;  morning,  aftemoon,  aod 
evenine. 

Of  the  festivals  of  the  Jews  we  can  mention 
only  a  few,  and  those  roerdy  in  a  cursory  mas* 
ner.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  new  moon, 
of  the  passover,  of  pentecost,  of  the  new  year, 
the  fast  of  atonement,  and  the  feast  of  tabor 
naclee.  That  the  festival  of  the  new  oMNm 
might  be  cdebrated  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  day  of  the  moon's  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  most  of  the  months  contain  ahematdy 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  davs ;  and  the  feast  oi 
the  new  moon  is  hdd  on  the  first,  or  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  month.  The  women 
are  not  allowed  to  work :  the  men  may.  Good 
eatine  and  drinking  particularly  distinguiali 
this  festival.  The  feast  of  the  passover  com- 
mences on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Nisan,  and  continues  among  Jews  who  live  ie 
or  near  Jerusalem  seven  days,  and  elsewhere 
eight  days.  The  Sabbath  preceding  is  called 
thS  great  Sabbath,  and  is  kept  with  most  scm* 
pulous  strictness.  The  mode  and  materiak 
for  making  the  unleavened  cakes  for  the  pass- 
over  are  most  minutdy  described  by  the  rab- 
bies, as  wdl  as  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  fesst 
It  is  customary  for  every  Jew  to  honour  it  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  most  sumptuous  fumiiure 
he  can  affoid.  The  table  for  the  feast  is  covered 
with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  on  which  are  placed 
several  dishes:  on  one  is  the  shank  bone  of  a 
shoulder  of  lamb  or  kid,  and  an  egg ;  on  an- 
other, three  cakes,  wrapped  in  two  na^ns ;  on 
a  third,  some  lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  or  other 
herbs ;  these  are  their  bitter  herbs.  Near  the 
salad  is  a  cruet  of  vinegar,  and  some  salt  and 
water.  Th«re  is  also  a  dish  representing  the 
bricks  which  their  forefathers  were  required  to 
make  in  Egypt:  this  is  composed  of^  •ppl*^ 
almonds,  nuts,  and  fi^  formed  into  a  pait^ 
dressed  in  wine  and  cumamon.    Tb^  fint  tvf 
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tf^s,  and  the  last  two,  are  kepi  widi  partiea- 
lar  aolemiuty  and  strictness.  Contracts  of 
marrisge  mav  be  made,  but  no  marriage  is  to 
be  solenuiizea  during  this  lestiYal.  The  fisast 
of  pcnteoost,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month 
Sirao,  continues  two  days,  and  is  Jcept  with 
the  same  strictness  as  the  first  two  days  of  the 
passover.  It  is  a  received  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
that  the  world  was  created  on  the  dav  of  their 
new  year;  and  they  therefore  celeorate  the 
fesural  of  the  new  year  by  a  disoontinuance 
of  all  labour,  and  by  rqieated  senrices  in  the 
lyoagogoe.  The  fast  of  atonement  is  on  the 
touh  day  of  Tisri :  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month  are  called  days  of  penitence,  during 
vhich  the  Jews  believe  that  uod  examines  the 
ictions  of  mankind;  but  he  defisrs  passing 
Kotence  till  the  tenth.  On  the  eve  of  tne  fast, 
1  ceremony,  evidently  designed  as  a  substitute 
for  their  ancient  sacrifices,  is  performed.  This 
»oaists  in  killing  a  cock  with  great  formality. 
The  cocks  must  on  no  account  be  red :  white 
is  the  preferable  colour.     Before  the  fast  be- 

rB,  they  endeavour  to  settle  all  their  disputes, 
the  afternoon  they  make  a  hearty  meal^  to 
isepare  for  the  fast,  which  is  of  the  most  rigid 
idnd.  The  feast  of  tab^nades  commences  on 
the  fifleenth  of  Tisri,  and  is  kept  nine  days. 
Efrery  Jew  who  has  a  court  or  garden  is  re- 
quired to  erect  a  tabernacle  on  this  occasion ; 
respecting  the  materials  and  erection  of  which 
ibe  rabbies  have  given  special  directions.  The 
eifhthand  ninth  are  high  days,  particularly  the 
Ust,  which  is  called  iai  day  of  the  rejoicing  of 
the  land. 

Sach  are  the  opinions,  traditions,  rites,  and 
oremonies  of  the  great  maiority  of  the  modem 
Jevs;  but^  beside  these,  tnere  is  a  small  sect 
ieoomlDated  Caraites,  that  is,  textualists, — 
ptreoDs  attached  to  the 'text  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  reside  chiefly  in  the  Crimea,  Lithuania, 
and  Persia ;  and  at  Damascus,  Constantinople, 
sod  Cairo :  their  whole  number  is  very  incon- 
siderable. They  agree  with  other  Jews  in 
denying  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The 
principal  difference  between  them  consists  in 
iheir  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture, 
Aod  in  the  rejection  of  all  paraphrases  and 
utterpretations  of  the  rabbies.  They  also 
dii&r  from  the  rabbies  in  various  particulars 
fupeaing  their  feasu  of  the  passover.  pente- 
coao,  and  tabernacles.  They  ooserve  toe  Sab- 
haih  with  far  greater  strictness.  They  extend 
(he  decrees  of  affinity  within  which  marriage 
■  prohibited ;  but  they  are  more  strict  in  matters 
ofdiTOTte. 

3.  Jews,  CALAMrriEs  of  tbs.  All  history 
onnoi  furnish  us  with  a  parallel  to  the  ca- 
hmities  and  miseries  of  the  Jews :  rapine  and 
■Border,  famine  and  pestilence  within,  fire  and 
Word,  and  all  the  terrors  of  war  without. 
Oor  Sariour  wept  at  the  foresight  of  these 
CBlamities ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
poions  of  any  humanity  to  read  the  account 
Viihont  being  affected.  The  predictions  con- 
coning  them  were  remarkable,  and  the  calami* 
^{^hat  came  upon  them  were  the  greatest 
^  vorld  ever  saw.  See  Deut.  xxviii,  xxix; 
wL  xxiT.    Now,  what  heinous  sin  was  k 


that  eiNikl  be  the  eause  of  such  heavy  judg- 
ments 1  Can  any  other  be  assigned  than  thai 
which  the  Scripture  assigns  1  *'  They  both 
killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  pro* 
phets,  and  persecuted  the  Apostles,"  1  Thess. 
li,  15;  and  so  filled  up  their  sins,  and  wrath 
came  upon  them  to  the  utmost.  It  is  hardly 
poasible  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  sufferings,  and  not  conclude  their  own 
imprecation  to  be  singuiariy  fulfilled  upon 
them :  "  EUs  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  chil- 
dren," Matt.  xxYii,  25.  At  Cssarea  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Jews  were  killed  by  the  Syrians 
in  their  mutual  broils.  At  Damascus,  ten  thou- 
sand unarmed  Jews  were  killed ;  and  at  Beth- 
shan,  the^  Heathen  inhabitants  caused  their 
Jewish  neighbours  to  assist  them  against  their 
brethren,  and  then  murdered  thirteen  thousand 
of  these  inhabitants.  At  Alexandria,  the  Jewa 
murdered  multitudes  of  the  Heathens,  and 
were  murdered,  in  their  turn,  to  about  sixty 
thousand.  The  Romans,  under  Vespasian, 
invaded  the  country,  and  took  the  cities  ot 
Galilee,  Chorazin,  bethsaida,  Capernaum,  dccL 
where  Christ  had  been  especially  rejected,  ana 
murdemd  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
Jerusalem  the  scene  was  most  wretched  of  alL 
At  the  passover,  when  there  mi^ht  have  been 
two  or  three  millions  of  people  in  the  city,  the 
Romans  surrounded  it  with  troops,  trenches^ 
and  walls,  that  none  might  escape.  The 
three  different  (actions  wi£in  murdered  ona 
another.  Titus  did  all  in  his  power  to  per- 
suade them  to  an  advantageous  surrender,  but 
they  scorned  every  proposal.  The  multitudes 
of  unburied  carcasses  corrupted  the  air,  and 
produced  a  pestilence.  The  people  fed  on 
one  another;  and  even  ladies,  it  is  said,  boiled 
their  suckling  infants,  and  ate  them.  After  a 
siege  of  six  months,  tho  city  was  taken.  They 
miudcred  almost  every  Jew  they  met  with. 
Titus  was  bent  to  save  the  temple,  but  could 
not :  six  thousand  Jews  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  it  were  all  burned  or  murdered.  The  out- 
cries of  the  Jews,  when  they  saw  it,  were  most 
dreadful :  the  whole  city,  except  three  towers, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  wall,  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  foundations  of  the  temple  and 
other  places  were  ploughed  up.  Soon  after 
the  foru  of  Herodian  and  Machaeron  were 
taken,  the  gamson  of  Massada  murdered 
themselves  rather  than  surrender.  At  Jeru- 
salem alone,  it  is  said,  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  perbhed  by  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence.  In  other  places,  we  hear  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  that  were  cut  off, 
beside  vast  numbers  sent  into  E^ypt,  to  labour 
as  slaves.  About  fifty  years  after,  the  Jews 
murdered  about  five  hundred  thousand  of  the 
Roman  subjects,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished  by  Trajan.  About  A.  D.  130,  one 
Barcocaba  pretenaed  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  raised  a  Jewish  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand,  who  murdered  all  the  Heathens  and 
Christians  that  came  in  their  way ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Adrian's  forces.  In  this  war,  it  is 
said,  about  six  hundred  thousand  Jews  were 
slain,  or  pNsrii^ed  by  famine  and  pestilencsu 
Adrian  built  a  ci^  on  Mount  Calvary,  and 
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eneud  a  maiUa  statue  of  a  twine  orer  tbe 
gate  that  kd  to  BetUehem.  No  Jew  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  look  to  it  at  a 
^stance,  under  pain  of  death.  In  A.  D.  360, 
the  Jews,  encouraged  by  Julian^  Constantine's 
nephew,  and  now  emperor,  wishing  to  give 
Jesus  the  lie,  began  to  rebuild  their  city  and 
temple*^  but  a  terrible  earthquake,  and  flames 
of  nre  issuing  from  the  earth,  killed  the  woric- 
men,  and  seattered  their  materials.  And  after 
the  death  of  Julian,  the  edict  of  Adrian  being 
rerived  against  them,  and  Roman  guards  pro- 
hibiting Uieir  approach,  till  the  seventh  cen- 
tury they  durst  not  so  much  as  cntp  over  the 
rubbish  to  bewail  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
without  bribing  the  guards.  In  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries  they  were  many  of  them 
furiously  harassed  and  murdered.  In  the  sixth 
century,  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  slain, 
and  as  many  taken  and  sold  fbr  slaves.  They 
were  severely  punished,  A.  D.  603,  for  their 
horrible  massacre  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch. 
In  Spain,  A.  D.  700,  they  were  ordered  to  be 
enslaved.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
they  were  greatly  dended  and  abused ;  in  some 
places  they  were  made  to  wear  leathern  girdles, 
and  ride  without  stirrups  upon  asses  and  mules. 
In  France  and  Spain  they  were  much  insulted. 
In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
their  miseries  rather  increased ;  and  they  were 
ereatly  persecuted  in  Esypt.  Beside  what 
tney  suffered  in  the  east  by  the  Turkish  and 
sacred  war,  it  is  shocking  to  think  what  mul- 
titudes of  them  the  eight  crusades  murdered 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  Lesser  Asia,  and  else- 
where. In  France  multitudes  were  burned. 
In  England,  A.  D.  1020,  they  were  banished; 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I,  the  mob 
fell  upon  them,  and  murdered  a  great  many  of 
them.  About  one  thousand  five  hundrea  of 
them  were  burned  in  the  palace  in  the  city  of 
Yoric,  which  they  themselves  set  fire  to,  after 
killing  their  wives  and  children.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  their  condi- 
tion was  no  better.  In  Elgypt,  Canaan,  and 
Syria,  the  crusaders  still  harassed  them.  Pro- 
voked with  their  mad  running  after  pretended 
Messiahs,  Califf  Nasser  scarce  left  any  of  (bem 
alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotamia.  In 
Persia,  the  Tartars  murdered  them  in  multi- 
tudes. In  Spain,  Ferdinand  persecuted  them 
furiously.  About  1349,  the  terrible  massacre 
of  ^hem  at  Toledo  forced  many  of  them  to 
murder  themselves,  or  change  their  religion. 
About  1253.  many  were  murdered  in,  and 
others  banished  from,  France,  but  in  1S75, 
recalled.  The  crusades  of  the  fanatic  shep- 
herds, A.  D.  1320  and  1330,  who  wasted  the 
south  of  France^  massacred  them;  beside  ^f- 
teen  thousand  of  them  that  were  murdered  on 
another  occasion.  They  were  finally  banished 
from  France^  A.  D.  l358;  since  which,  few 
of  them  have  entered  that  country.  King 
Edward  expelled  them  from  Elngland,  A.  D. 
1291,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand.  In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  their  misery  continued. 
InPersia  they  have  been  terribly  used ;  fVom 
M63  to  1666,  the  murder  of  them  was  so  uni- 


yersal,  that  but  a  few  escaped  to  Tnhef .  h 
Portusal  and  Spain  they  have  been  misenUr 
treated.     About  149S,  six  or  eight  huodna 
thousand  of  them  were  banished  firom  Sjpaia> 
Some  were  drowned  in  their  passage  to  Amca: 
some  perished  by  hard  usage;  and  many  ot 
their  carcasses  lay  in  the  fiems  till  wild  beasu 
devoured  them.    In  Gtennany,  they  have  en- 
dured many  hardships.    They  have  been  ba&> 
ished  from  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Cologne,  Nth 
remberg,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna;  they  baft 
been  terribly  massacred  in  Moravia,  ana  plan- 
dered  in  Bonn  and  Bamberg.    Exo^  in  Pof* 
tugal  and  Spain,  their  present  condition  is  ge- 
nerally tolerable. 

4.  Jews,  Prbsbrvation  of  the.    The  pie- 
servation  of  the  Jews,  says  Baanage,  in  tha 
midst  of  the  miseries  which  they  have  unde^ 
gone  during  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ytan, 
IS  the  gi^atest  prodigy  that  can  be  imagined. 
As  most  religions  depend  on  temporal  pros- 
perity, they  triumph  under  the  protection  of 
a  conqueror ;    they  languish  and  sink  with 
sinkine  monarchies.     Paganism,  which  once 
covered  the  earth,  is,  in  the  civilized  world, 
extinct.      The  Christian  church  was  consi- 
derably  diminished    by   the   persecutions  to 
which  it  was  exposed ;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
repair  the  wastes  made  in  it  by  those  acts  of 
violence.    But  here  we  behold  a  people  hated 
and  persecuted  fbr  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
years,  and  yet  sustaining  itself,  and  widely 
extended.     Kings    have  often   employed  tbs 
severity  of  edicts  and  the  hand  of  executioner! 
to  ruin  it.    The  seditious  multitudes,  by  mn^ 
ders  and  massacres,  have  committed  outrages 
against   it    still   more   violent   and    tragical 
I'rinees  and  people.  Pagans,  Mohammedans, 
Christians,  disagreeing   in    so   many  thin^ 
have  united  in  tm  design  of  exterminating  it, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  succeed.    The  bosh 
of  Moses,  surrounded  with  flames,  ever  bums,, 
and  is  not  consumed.     The  Jews  have  beeti 
expelled,  in  different  times,  from  every  part  ot 
the  world,  which  hath  only  served  to  spread 
them  in  all  reHons.    From  an  to  age  they  hard 
been  exposea  to  misery  and  persecution ;  yd 
still  they  subsist,  in  spite  of  the  ignominy  and 
the  hatred  which  hath  pursued  them  in  all 
places,  while  the  ^atest  monarchies  are  falleo^ 
and  nothing  remains  of  them  beside  the  nunej 
The  judgments  which   God    hath   exercised 
upon  this  people  are  terrible,  extending  to  Um 
men,  the  religion,  and  the  very  land  in  whidj 
they  dwelt.    The  ceremonies  essential  to  theil 
religion  can  no  more  be  observed :  the  rituai 
law,  which  cast  a  splendour  on  the  national 
worship,  and  struck  tne  Pagans  so  much  thai 
they  sent  their  presents  and  their  victims  u 
Jerusalem,  is  absolutely  fallen;  fbr  they  hBri 
no  temple,  no  altar,  no  sacrifices.    Their  land 
itself  seems  to  He  under  a  neverwieasing  curse 
Pagans,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  in  a  worl 
almost  all  nations  have,  by  turns,  seized  anc 
held  Jerusalem.    To  the  Jews  only  hath  God 
refused  the  possession  of  this  small  tract  of 
ground,   so    supremely   necessary   for'lhem 
since,    as  Jews,  they  ought   to  worship    oi 
Mourn  Zion.    fai  all  this  there  is  no  ejraggera 
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VB  «re  fmlj  pomtin^  oot  Icaown  ftida ; 
tnd  far  fitHn  haTing  the  least  design  to  nise 
an  odimn  against  the  nation  from  its  miseries, 
we  eonchide  that  it  ou|:ht  to.be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  those  prodigies  whieh  we  admire 
withoac  comprehending;  stnoe,  in  spite  of 
evils  so  doraole,  and  a  patience  so  long  ezer^ 
eised,  it  is  preserved  by  a  partienlarproTidenoe. 
The  Jew  ought  to  m  weary  of  expecting  a 
Messiah,  who  so  unkindly  disappoints  his  Tsin 
hopes;  and  the  Christian  ou^  to  have  his 
attention  and  his  regard  excited  towud  men 
whom  God  preserres,  for  so  great  a  lengtii  of 
time,  under  calamities  which  would  hare  been 
the  total  niin  of  any  other  people.  The  whole 
is  a  standing  proof  of  the  tnith  of  the  word  of 
Ood  ;  as  it  so  signally,  and  berond  all  contra- 
diction, fulfils,  even  to  particumrs  wonderfully 
minute,  its  ancient  and  numerous  predictions. 

The  long  protracted  existence  of  Uie  Jews 
u  a  separate  people,  is  not  only  a  standing 
eridence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  but  is  of 
that  kind  which  defies  hesitation,  imitation, 
or  parallel.  Were  this  people  totally  extinct, 
some  might  affect  to  say,  that  they  nerer  had 
existed ;  or,  that  if  they  bad  existea,  they  never 
practised  such  rites  as  were  imputed  to  them  ; 
or,  that  they  were  not  a  numerous  people,  but 
mcTflj  a  small  tribe  of  ignorant  and  unsettled 
Arabs.  The  care  with  which  the  Jews  pre- 
lerre  their  sacred  books,  and  the  conformity 
of  those  preserved  in  the  east  with  those  of 
&e  west,  as  lately  attested,  is  a  satisfactory 
ttgumeot  in  fiivour  of  tbe  genuineness  of 
bcth ;  and  farther,  the  dispersion  of  the  nation 
iu  proved  the  security  of  these  documents ; 
II  h  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  any  one 
mmj,  however  potent,  to  destroy  the  entire 
iwes^or  to  consign  the  whole  to  oblivion. 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  Elhbaal,  King  of 
the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
bnel,  1  Kings  xvi.  31.  This  princess  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  the  public 
Worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  other  Phenician 
iehies,  which  the  Lord  had  expressly  forbid- 
^Q ;  and  with  thb  impious  wonhip,  a  general 
preralcnoe  of  those  anominations  whi3i  had 
wnnerly  incensed  God  against  the  Canaanites, 
to  their  utter  extirpation.  Jesebel  was  so 
toloQs,  that  she  fbd  at  her  own  table  four 
himdrcd  pnmhets  belonging  to  the  goddess 
Astarte;  ana  her  husband  Ahab,  in  life  man- 
1^,  kept  Ibor  hundred  of  Baal's  prophets,  as 
ninisten  of  his  &lse  sods.  Tne  name  of 
{czpfael  is  used  proverbially,  Rev.  ii,  90.    See 

JGZREEL,  a  royal  dty  of  the  kines  of 
ivarJ,  who  sometimes  resiaed  here  as  well  as 
It  Baoiaria.  Ahab,  in  particular,  is  known  to 
hBTe  made  this  his  residence :  near  to  whose 
Ijilice  was  the  vineyard  of  the  unfortunate 
^both.  The  name  of  Jezreel  was  by  the 
9(^s  moulded  into  that  of  Esdraela  ;  which 
ji  (described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  in  the 
Wh  century,  as  a  considerable  town.  In 
^  manner,  the  valley  of  Jezieel  dbtained  the 
^  of  the  Talley  or  plain  of  Esdraelon: 
*iieh  ia  still  described  as  very  fertile,  ana 
«seh  fiequentfld   by  the  Arabs   fbr  its  fiae 


pasturage.  This  is  the  lar^estj  and  at  the  hum 
time  the  most  fertile,  plam  m  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence^ 
the  Great  Plain.  It  may  m  estimated  at  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  The 
river  Kishon  flows  through  it     See  Esmu- 

BLOIf. 

JOAB  was  the  son  of  Zeniiah,  David's  sis- 
ter, and  brother  to  Abishal  and  Asahet  He 
was  one  of  the  most  valiant  spldiers  and  great- 
est eenerals  in  David's  time;  but  he  was  also 
crud,  revengeful,  and  imperious.  He  pei^ 
formed  great  services  fbr  Davi^  to  whose 
interests  lie  was  always  firm,  and  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  troops,  when  David 
was  king  of  Judah  onlv.  His  history  is  re- 
lated in  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and  the 
first  book  of  Kings.  See  Datid,  Abnkb,  and 
Am  ASA. 

JOANNA,  the  wife  of  Chuza.  Herod's 
steward,  was  one  of  those  women  who,  having 
been  cured  by  our  Saviour,  followed  him  as 
disciples,  ana  ministered  to  his  necessities, 
Luke  ▼iitfS. 

JO  ASH,  son  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah. 
When  the  impious  Athaliah  undertook  to 
extinguish  the  race  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  that 
she  might  seize  the  crown  herself,  she  ordered 
all  the  princes,  her  grandchildren,  to  be  mur- 
dered. But  Jehoaheba,  the  siater  of  Ahaziah. 
and  wife  to  the  High  Priest  Jehoiada,  rescued 
young  Joash,  then  a  child,  from  the  crudty 
of  Athaliah,  and  lodeed  him  in  the  temple 
with  his  nurse.  Here  ne  abode  six  years.  In 
the  seventh  year  Jehoiada  procured  him  to  be 
acknowledged  king,  and  so  well  concerted  his 
plan,  that  young  Joash  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  saluted  king  in  the  temple,  before 
the  queen  was  informed  of  it.  She  was  killed 
without  the  temple,  2  Kings  xi,  1^  &€.  Joash 
received  the  diatdem,  togetner  with  the  book 
of  the  law,  fh>m  the  hands  of  Jehoiada,  the 
high  priest,  who,  in  the  youne  king's  nsme, 
made  a  covenant  between  the  Lord,  the  kine, 
and  the  people,  for  their  future  fidelity  to  Goa. 
He  also  obliged  the  people  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  king.  Joash  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  he  oegan  to  reign,  and  be 
reigned  forty  years  at  Jerusalem.  His  mother's 
name  was  Zibiah  of  Beersheba.  He  governed 
with  justice  and  piety,  so  long  as  he  was 
Fuided  by  the  High  Priest  Jehoiada.  Tet  he 
did  not  atwlish  the  high  places. 

Jehoiada,  during  the  king's  minority,  had 
issu^  orders  for  collecting  voluntary  offerings 
to  Uie  holy  place,  with  the  design  or  repairing 
the  temple ;  but  nis  orders  were  ill  executed  till 
the  twentieth  year  of  Joash.  Then  this  prince 
directed  chests  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  an  account  to  be  given  him 
of  what  mone)r  was  received  from  them,  that 
it  might  be  faithfblly  ranployed  in  repairing 
the  house  of  God.  Jehoiada  dying  at  the  a^ 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Joash  was  mis- 
led by  the  evil  counsel  of  his  courtiers,  who 
had  before  been  restrained  by  the  hiffh  priest's 
authority.  They  began  to  forsake  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  worship  idols,  and  groves 
consecrated  to  tdob.    Then  the  Spirit  of  the 
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Lord  cumin^  upon  tbe  High  Priest  Zechariahi 
■on  of  Jehoiada,  he  reproved  the  people ;  but 
they  who  heard  him  stoned  him,  according  to 
orders  from  their  king.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Grod  inflicted  on  Joash  the  just  punish- 
ment of  his  ingratitude  to  Jehoiada,  whose 
■on  he  had  so  lately  murdered.  Hazael,  king 
of  Syria,  besieged  Gbih,  which  belonged  to 
Judah:  and  having  taken  it  he  marched  against 
Jerusalem.  Joash,  to  redeem  himself  from  the 
difficulties  of  a  siege,  and  from  the  danger  of 
being  plundered,  took  what  money  he  could 
find  in  the  temple,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  Ahaziah  his  father,  Jehoram  his  gi-and- 
father,  and  himself,  and  gave  the  whole  to 
HazaeL    It  is  believed  by  some,  that  the  next 

J  ear  the  Syrian  army  marched  a^ain  into 
udah;  but  Hazael  was  not  there  m  person. 
The  Syrians  made  great  havoc,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Joash.  entered  Jerusalem,  slew  the 
princes  of  Judaii,  and  sent  a  great  booty  to 
the  king  of  Svria  at  Damascus.  They  treated 
Joash  himselr  with  great  ignominy,  and  left 
him  extremely  ill.  His  servants  then  revolted 
aeainst  him,  and  killed  him  in  his  bed,  by 
which  the  blood  of  Zechariah  the  high  priest 
was  avenged.  He  was  buried  in  Jerusalem, 
but  not  in  the  royal  sepulchre.  Amaziah  his 
■on  succeeded  him. 

JOB,  a  patriarch  celebrated  for  his  patience, 
and  the  constancy  of  his  piety  andf  virtue. 
That  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious, 
character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Thus,  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him : 
"  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their 
own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the 
Lord  Giod,"  Ezek.  xiv,  14.  Now  since  Noah 
and  Daniel  were  unquestionably  real  charac- 
ters, we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job. 
*'  Behold,"  says  the  Apostle  James,  "  we  count 
them  happy  which  endure:  ye  have  heard  of 
the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of 
the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and 
of  tender  mercy,"  James  v,  11.^  It^  is  scarcely 
to  be  believed  tnat  a  divinely  inspired  Apostle 
would  refer  to  an  imaginary  character  as  an 
example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the  mercy 
of  God.  But,  beside  the  authority  of  the 
inspired  writers,  we  have  the  strongest  inter- 
nal evidence,  from  the  book  itself,  that  Job 
was  a  real  person ;  for  it  expressly  specifies 
the  names  ot  persons,  places,  facts,  and  other 
circumstances  usually  related  in  true  histories. 
Thus,  we  have  the  name,  country,  piety, 
wealth,  &C,  of  Job  described.  Job  i ;  the 
names,  number,  and  acts  of  his  children  are 
mentioned;  the  conduct  of  his  wife  is  re- 
corded as  a  fact,  ii;  his  friends,  their  names, 
countries,  and  discourses  with  him  in  his  af- 
flictions are  minutely  delineated,  Job  ii,  11,  &c. 
Farther :  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  real  existence  of  Job, 
when  we  consider  that  it  ia  proved  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition: 
he  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Tobit,  who  lived  during  the  Assyrian  captivity ; 
bs  it  also  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Arabian 


wnters  as  a  real  character.  The  whole  of  kii 
history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  wu 
known  among  the  Syrians  and  Chaldesni ; 
and  many  of  the  noblest  fieunilies  amoag  the 
Arabs  are  distinguished  by  his  name,  and  oosst 
of  being  descended  from  him. 

Since,  then,  says  Home,  the  book  of  Job 
contains  the  history  of  a  real  character,  the 
next  point  is  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a 
question  concerning  which  there  is  as  great 
a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other  inb> 
ject  connected  with  tms  venerable  monomeat 
of  sacred  anti<|uity.    One  thing,  however,  is 

Sinerallv  admitted  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
e  booK  of  Job,  namely,  its  remote  antiquity. 
Even  those  who  contend  for  the  later  produc* 
tion  of  the  book  of  Job  are  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  particular.    Grotius  thinks  the 
events  of  the  history  are  such  as  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness.    Bishop  Warburton,  in 
like  manner,  admits  them  to  bear  the  marks 
of  high  antiquity;    and  Michaftlis  confesses 
the  manners  to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic,  thai 
is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Israelites,  Ishmaeliles,  and  Idumc- 
ans.    The  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
stances from  which  the  age  of  Job  may  be 
collected  and  ascertained  : — 1.    The  Usserian 
or  Bible   chronology  dates   the  trial   of  Job 
about  the  year  1530  before  the  Christian  era, 
twenty-nine  years  before  the  departure  of  ths 
Israelites  from  Egypt ;  and  that  the  book  wai 
composed  before  that  event,  is  evident  from 
its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  the  exode ;  such  as  the  passagt 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  manna  in  the  desert,  &c ;  all  of  which 
happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's  country,  and 
were  so.  apposite  in  the  debate  concerning  the 
ways  of  Providence   that  some   notice  could 
not  but  have  been  taken  of  them,  if  they  bad 
been  coeval  with  the  poem  of  Job.    2.  That  it 
was  composed  before  Abraham's  migration  to 
Canaan,  may  also  be  inferred  from  its  silenct 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go 
morrah,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  which 
were  still  nearer  to  Idumea.  where  the  scene 
is  laid.    3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him 
in  the  patriarchal  times.    He  survived  his  trial 
one  hundred  and  fiirty  years.  Job  xlii,  16,  and 
was  probably  not  younger  at  that  time;  for 
we  read  that  his  seven  sons  were  all  crown  up» 
and  had  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for 
a  considerable  time.  Job  i,  4,  5.      He  speaks  of 
the  sins  of  his  youth.  Job  xiii,  26,  and  of  the 

Srosperity  of  his  youth;  and  yet  Eliphazad- 
resses  him  as  a  novice :  "  With  us  are  both 
the  gray-headed  and  very  aged  men,  much  elder 
than  thy  father,"  Job  xv,  10.  4.  That  be  did 
not  live  at  an  earlier  period,  may  be  collected 
iVom  an  incidental  observation  of  Bildad,  who 
refers  Job  to  theii'  forefathers  for  instruaion 
in  wisdom : — 

*  Inquire,  I  prav  thee,  of  the  fomer  im. 
And  prepare  tnyaelf  to  the  search  of  l^eir  ftthen . 

assigning  as  a  reason  the  comparative  short' 

ness  of  human  life,  and  consequent  ignoraoei 

of  the  present  generation : — 
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*fbr  W8  an  but  of  yetterdtT,  tad  know  notUnf ; 
lecaoM  oar  daTi  mx>n  earth  are  a  shadow. " 

JobT!i!,8,«. 

But  the  fathers  of  the  former  age,  or  grand- 
fiitbeiB  of  the  present,  were  the  contempora- 
ries of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the  fiflh  genera- 
tioa  after  i&  deluge;  and  they  might  easily 
bare  learned  wisdom  from  the  fountain  head 
br  conversine  with  Shem,  or  perhaps  with 
Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  the  seTonth  gene- 
lation,  the  standard  of  human  life  was  reouced 
to  about  two  hundred  years,  which  was  a 
ahadow  compared  with  tne  longeyity  of  Noah 
and  his  sons.  5.  The  general  air  or  antiquity 
which  penrades  the  manners  recorded  in  the 
poem,  is  a  farther  eridence  of  its  remote  date. 
The  manners  and  customs,  indeed,  critically 
correspond  with  that  early  period.  Thus,  Job 
speaks  of  the  most  ancient  kinds  of  writing,  by 
scolptore.  Job  xix,  24;  his  riches  also  are 
leckoned  by  his  cattle,  Job  xlii,  12.  Farther : 
Job  acted  as  hi^h  priest  in  his  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  patnarctial  usage,  Qen.  viii,  20 ;  for 
the  institution  of  an  esteblishcd  priesthood 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  pUce  any  where 
until  the  tmie  of  Abraham.  Melchizedee,  king 
of  Salem,  was  a  priest  of  the  primitive  order, 
Qen.  ziT,  18 :  such  also  was  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumea, 
Rxod.  xviii,  12.  The  first  regular  priesthood 
vas  probably  instituted  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph 
wu  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
On,  Qen.  zli,  45.  6.  The  slavish  homage  of 
DTOstration  to  princes  and  great  men,  which 
pRTaiied  in  Egypt,  Persia,  uid  the  east  in 
general,  and  which  still  subsists  there,  was 
unknown  in  Arabia  at  that  time.  Though 
Job  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  the  east, 
ve  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  paid  to  him 
by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
pipsperity,  amons  the  marks  of  respect  so 
minutely  described  in  the  twenty-ninth  chap 
t«r:  "  When  the  young  men  saw  him,  they  hid 
tbemselves,"  (rather,  shrurik  back,  through 
meet  or  rustic  bashfulness,)  "  the  aged  arose 
and  stood  up**  in  his  presence,  (more  correctly, 
nuged  ikemselves about kim,)  "the  princes  re- 
frained from  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  upon 
tbnr  mouth;  the  nobles  held  their  peace," 
and  were  all  attention  while  he  spoke.  All 
this  was  highly  respectful,  ind^d,  but  still  it 
was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile 
adulation.  With  this  description  correspond 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  genuine  Arabs 
of  the  present  day,  a  majestic  race,  who  were 
never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 
primitive  customs,  features,  and  character, 
vith  scarcely  any  alteration.  7.  The  allusion 
made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry  alone, 
vhich  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient,  namely,  Zabianism,  or 
^  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  to 
|be  exertion  of  the  Judicial  authority  against 
it,  Job  xxxi,  26-28,  is  an  additional  and  most 
complete  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
poem,  as  well  as  a  decisive  mark  of  the  patri- 
archal a^  8.  A  farther  evidence  of  the  re- 
■ote  anuquitj  of  this  book  is  the  language  of 
V)b  and  his  mends ;  who,  being  all  Idumeans, 


or  at  least  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  oountrjTi 
yet  conversed  in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  ud 
to  an  age  so  eariy  as  that  in  which  all  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Idumeans,  and 
Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak  one  common 
language,  and  had  not  branched  into  different 
dialects. 

The  country  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem 
is  laid,  is  stated.  Job  i,  1,  to  be  the  land  of 
Uz,  which  by  some  geographers  has  been 
placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in  8tony, 
Arabia.  Bocbart  strenuously  advocated  the 
former  opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  power- 
fully supported  by  Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzoy, 
Heidegger,  and  some  later  writers ;  Michadlia 
and  Dgen  place  the  scene  in  the  valley  of  Da^ 
mascus;  but  Bishops  Lowth  and  Mugee,  Dr. 
Hales,  Dr.  GK)od,  and  some  later  critics  aiid 
philologers,  have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid 
m  Idumea.  In  effect,  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  history  of  an  inhabitant  of  Idumea  is 
the  subject  of  the  poem  which  bears  the  name 
of  Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  introduced 
into  it  were  Idumeans,  dwelling  in  Idumea,  in 
other  words,  Edomite  Arabs.  These  charac- 
ters are,  Job  himself,  of  the  land  of  Uz ;-  Eli- 
phaz,  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as  much  repute 
as  Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  from  the  joint 
testimony  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and 
Obadiah,  Jer.  xUx,  7,  20;  Ezek.  xxv,  13; 
Amos  i,  11,  12;  Obadiah  8,  9,  fi>rmed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  Idumea ;  Bildad,  of  Shuah,  who 
is  always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Sheba 
and  Dedan,  the  first  of  whom  was  probably 
named  aAer  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan  or 
Kahtan,  and  the  two  last  from  two  of  his  sons, 
all  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Idumea,  Qtn.  xxv,  2, 3  ;  Jer.  xlix,  8 ; 
Zopnar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasant- 
ness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua,  xv,  21, 
41,  to  have  been  situate  in  Idumea,  and  to 
have  lain  in  a  southern  direction  toward  its 
coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  and 
EUihu,  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
occurs  only  once  in  Sacred  Writ,  Jer.  xxv,  23^ 
but  is  there  mentioned  in  conjunction  witl\ 
Temen  and  Dedan;  and  hence  necessarily^ 
like  them,  a  border  city  upon  Uz  or  Idumea. 
Allowing  this  chiro^phy  to  be  correct,  (and 
such,  upon  a  lair  review  or  facts,  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be.)  there  is  no  difliculty  in  conceiv* 
ing  that  horaes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as  well 
as  Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immense  distaQces  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  should  have  occasionally  infested 
the  defenceless  country  of  Idumea,  and  roved 
from  the  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt 

The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are 
so  closely  connected  together,  that  they  can- 
not be  detached  from  each  other.  The  exor- 
dium prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows, 
supplies  us  with  the  necessanr  notices  con- 
cerning Job  and  his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope, 
and  places  the  calamities  full  in  our  view  at 
an  object  of  attention.  The  epilogue,  or  con- 
clusion, again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium, 
and  relates  uie  happy  tennination  of*Job*a 
trials;  the  dialogues  which  intervene  flow  la 
regular  order.    Now,  if  any  of  these  parts  wen 
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t*  be  taken  away,  the  poem  woidd  be  ex- 
tremely defective.  Without  the  prologue  the 
reader  would  be  utterly  ignorant  Who  Job  was, 
who  were  his  friends,  and  the  cause  of  his 
being  so  grievously  afflicted.  Without  the 
discourse  of  Elihu,  Job  zzxii-xxxrii,  there 
would  be  a  sudden  and  abrupt  transition  from 
Uie  last  words  of  Job  to  the  address  of  Gk>d, 
for  which  EUihu's  discourse  prepares  the  reader. 
And  without  the  epilogue,  or  conclusion,  we 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  subsequent 
condition  of  Job.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  poem  is  the  composition  of  a  single  author ; 
but  who  that  was,  is  a  question  concerning 
which  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  in 
their  sentiments.  Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  have  all  been 
contended  for.  The  arguments  already  ad- 
duced resnectin^  the  aee  of  Job,  prove  tnat  it 
could  not  DC  eimer  of  me  latter  persons.  Dr. 
Ligbtfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  Job 
xxxii,  16,  17,  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
production  of  Elihu;  but  the  correct  render- 
mg  of  that  passage  refutes  this  notion.  Usen 
ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  Elinu. 
Another  and  more  generally  received  opinion 
attributes  this  book  to  Moses ;  this  conjecture 
is  founded  on  some  apparent  striking  coinci- 
dences of  sentiment,  as  well  as  from  some 
marks  of  later  date  which  are  supposed  to  be 
discoverable  in  it.  But,  independentlv  of  the 
characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and 
which  place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of 
the  Israelites,  is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Hebrews  was  not^  and  could 
not  have  been,  the  author.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  style  of  Job,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
has  remarked,  is  materially  different  nrom  the 
poetical  style  of  Moses:  ror  it  is  much  more 
compact,  concise,  or  condensed,  more  accurate 
in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences ; 
as  may  be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam  the  Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner,  in- 
deed, with  respect  to  the  Israelites,  but  not 
unaciquainted  either  with  their  language,  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  con- 
clude that  this  book  was  not  the  production 
of  Moses,  but  of  some  earlier  age.  Bishop 
Lowth  favours  the  opinion  of  Schultens, 
Peters,  and  others^hich  is  adopted  by  Bishop 
Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  suppose  Job  him- 
self or  some  oontemporanr,  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  poem;  ana  there  seems  to  be 
BO  good  reason  for  sum>osing  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Job  himselr.  It  appears,  indeed, 
highly  prwRible  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his 
own  story,  of  whose  inspiration  we  have  the 
dearest  evidence  in  the  fbrty-second  chapter 
of  this  book,  in  which  he  thus  addresses  the 
Almighty :  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hear^ 
in^  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee." 
It  18  ^lain  that  in  this  passage  some  nrivilege 
is  intended  which  he  never  had  enjoyea  before, 
and  which  he  calls  the  sight  of  Odd. 
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The  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  Job 
a  man  equally  distinguished  for  purity  and  op 
rightness  of  character,  and  for  honours,  wealm 
SM  domestic  felicity,  whom  God  permittBd, 
for  the  trial  of  his  faith,  to  be  suddenly  de- 
prived of  an  his  numerous  blessings,  and  to  be 
at  once  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction,  and 
most  accumulated  distress.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  eminent  piety,  patience,  and  rs* 
sienation  under  the^  pressure  of  these  severe 
ciuamities,  and  of  his  subseouent  elevation  to 
a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness^  still 
ereater  than  that  which  he  had  before  enjoyed. 
How  lone  the  suffering  of  Job  continued,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said,  that  afler  God 
turned  his  captivity,  and  blessed  him  a  second 
time,  he  Uvea  one  hundred  and  forty  yean, 
Job  zlii,  16.  Its  style  is  in  many  parts  peca- 
Hariy  sublime :  ana  it  is  not  only  aaomed  witb 
poetical  embellishments,  but  most  learned  men 
consider  it  as  written  in  metre.  Through  tbi 
whole  work  we  discover  religious  instructioQ 
shining  forth  amidst  the  venerable  siroplicky 
of  ancient  manners.  It  every  where  abounu 
with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  piety,  uttered 
with  the  spirit  of  inspired  conviction.  It  is  a 
work  unrivalled  for  the  ma^ificence  of  its 
language,  and  for  the  beautifbl  and  sublime 
images  which  it  presents.  In  the  wonderfU 
^>eech  of  the  Deiiy,  Job  xzxviii,  xzxix,  every 
line  delineates  his  attributes,  every  sentence 
opens  a  picture  of  some  grand  object  in  crea- 
tion, characterized  by  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures. Add  to  this,  that  its  prophetic  paiti 
reflect  much  light  on  the  economy  of  God's 
moral  government;  and  every  admirer  of 
sacred  antiquity,  every  inquirer  after  religioui 
instruction,  will  senously  rejoice  that  the 
enraptured  sentence  of  Job,  xijc,  23,  is  realised 
to  a  more  effectual  and  unforeseen  accomoJisb- 
ment;  that  while  the  memorable  recoras  of 
antiouity  have  mouldered  from  the  rock,  the 
prophetic  assurance  and  sentiments  of  Job  arr 
graven  in  Scriptures  that  no  time  shall  alter, 
no  changes  shall  efface. 

JOEL,  the  second  of  the  twelve  lesser  pro- 
phets. It  is^  impossible  to  ascertain  the  aee  in 
which  he  Uvea,  but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Hosea.  No 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death  eu«  certainly 
known.  His  prophecies  are  confined  to  toe 
kingdom  of  Judah.  He  inveighs  against  the 
sins  and  impieties  of  the  people,  ana  threatens 
them  with  divine  vengeance;  he  exhoru  to 
repentance,  fosting,  and  prayer ;  and  promises 
the  favour  of  Grad  to  those  who  should  be 
obedient.  The  principal  predictions  contained 
in  this  book  are  the  Chaldean  invasion,  under 
the  figurative  representation  of  locusts;  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  the  conver- 
sion and  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  ova 
land ;  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  God ; 
and  the  glorious  state  of  the  Christian  chmdi 
in  the  end  of  the  worid.  The  style  of  Jo(^  if 
perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  his  descriptions 
are  remaricably  animated  and  poeticaL 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  fbrerunnercj 
die  Messiah,  was  the  son  of  Zechariab  ana 
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WSwMhf  and  waa  bom  about  alx  moaUia 
befcre  our  SaTioor.  His  birth  was  foratold  by 
an  aagdy  sent  .pmposdy  to  dcHver  this  jorful 
measage,  when  nis  mother  Elizabeth  waa  bar- 
RD,  and  both  his  parents  far  adyanoed  in 
jaxs.  The  same  dirine  messenger  foretcM 
Ihit  he  should  be  mat  in  the  siriit  of  the 
Lnd;  that  he  shonld  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  fixmi  his  mother's  womb;  that  he  shonld 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  tumine  many 
of  the  Jews  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and 
that  he  should  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, Luke  i,  5-15.  CRT  the  early  part  of  the 
Biptist's  life  we  hare  but  little  information, 
k  11  only  obserred  that  "  he  erew  and  waxed 
trong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
Jnrof  his  showing  unto  Israel,"  Luke  i,  80. 
ISmgh  consecrated  from  the  womb  to  the 
iBinisterial  office,  John  did  not  enter  upon  it 
ia  the  beat  of  youth,  but  after  several  years 
ifeat  in  solitude  and  a  course  of  self-denial. 

The  prophetical  descriptions  of  the  Baptist 
ia  the  Old  Testament  are  rarious  and  striking. 
ThMt  by  Isaiah  is:  *-*  The  Toice  of  him  that 
erielh  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high 
way  for  our  Gkni,"  Isaiah  xl,  3.    Malachi  has 
the  fcUowing  prediction :  "  Behold,  I  will  send 
yoa  Bijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadml  day  of  the  Lord.    And 
«  wall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the 
fr^kers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
WTK,**  Mai.  iv.  5.    That  this  was  meant  of 
the  Baptist,  wc  nave  the  testimony  of  our  Lord 
Wmself,  who  declared,  "  For  all  the  prophets 
tA  the  law  prophesied  until  John.    And  if 
Jt  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias  who  was  to 
eonc,"  Matt.  in.  14.     The  appearance   and 
jMnners  of  the  Baptist,  when  he  first  came  out 
itto  the  world,  excited  eencral  attention.    His 
dothing  was  of  camel's  hair,  bound  round  him 
vtth  a  leathern  ^rdle,  and  his  food  consisted 
of  locusts  and  wild  honey,  Matt  iii,  4.    The 
message  which  he  declared  was  authoritative : 
"  Rqjnat  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hind;"  and  the  impression  produced  by  his 
^hfol  reproofr  and  admonitions  was  power- 
m  and  extensive,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
ttrtances  lasting.    Most  of  the  first  followers 
rf  our  Lord  appear  to  have  been  awakened  to 
•wiousncss   ana  religious  inquiry  by  John's 
jinistry.     His    character   was    so   eminent, 
w,  many  of  the  Jews  thought  him  to  be  the 
Messiah ;  but  he  plainly  declared  that  he  was 
■ot  that  honoured  person.    Nevertheless,  he 
yw  at  first  unacquainted  with  the  person  of 
Jems  Christ;  only  the  Holy  Ghost  had  told 
«m  that  he  on  whom  he  should  see  the  Holy 
Spirit  descend  and    rest   was   the    Messiah, 
'▼fcen  Jesus  Christ  presented  himsdf  to  receive 
••ptisin  from  him,  this  sign  was  vouchsafed ; 
yw  from  that  time  he  bore  his  testimony  to 
Jtws,  as  the  Christ. 

Herod  Antipas,  having  married  his  brother 
rhilip's  wife  while  Philip  was  still  living,  occa- 
jwmed  great  scandal  John  the  Baptist,  with 
hw  asual  libert v  and  vigour,  reproved  Herod 
«  his  fliee;  and  told  hhn  that  it  was  not  law- 
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fbllbr  hSm  to  have  his  brother's  wUb,  wMb 
his  brother  was  vet  alive.  Herod,  inoenasd  it 
this  fireedom.  oraered  him  into  custody,  in  tht 
castle  of  MadMsms ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
pot  to  death.  (See  AiUiptu,)  Thus  m\  this 
noBonred  mophet,  a  martyr  to  ministerial  faith- 
ftdnesB.    Otherprophetstestifiedof  Christ;  he 

Cted  to  him  as  already  come.  Others  saw 
afiir  off;  he  beheld  the  advancing  glories 
of  his  ministry  eclipsing  his  own,  and  rejoiced 
to  "decrease"  while  his  Master  "increased." 
His  ministry  stands  as  a  type  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  evangelical  repcatanot:  it  ffoes  befori 
Christ  and  prepares  his  wa)r;  it  is  bumblinei 
but  not  despainng;  for  it  points  to  " the  Landb 
of  God  wnich  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

The  Jews  had  such  an  opinion  of  this  pro- 
phet's sanctity,  that  they  ascribed  the  oveiw 
throw  of  Herod's  army,  which  he  had  sent 
against  his  fhther^in-law,  Aretas,  to  the  just 
judgment  of  God  for  putting  John  the  Baptist 
to  oeath.  The  death  of  John  the  Baptist  kap- 
pened,  as  is  believed,  about  the  end  of  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  or  in  the 
beinnning  m  the  thirty-seooml. 

The  baptiam  of  John  was  much  more  perfeot 
than  that  of  the  Jews,  but  less  perfeot  thaa 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  '*  It  was,"  says  St  Chir- 
sostom,  "  as  it  were,  a  bridge,  which,  from  tns 
baptism  of  the  Jews,  made  a  way  to  that  of 
our  Saviour,  and  was  more  exalted  than  the 
first,  but  inferior  to  the  second.  That  of  St. 
John  promised  what  that  of  Jesus  Christ  exe- 
cuted. Notwithstanding  St.  John  did  not 
enj<Mn  his  disciples  to  continue  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  which  was  of  his  institution,  after 
his  death,  because,  after  the  manifestation  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  beeaone  of  no  use;  vet  th^re  were 
many  of  his  followers  who  stiU  administered 
it,  and  several  years  after  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  there  was  any  other  baptism  than 
that  of  John.  Of  this  number  was  ApoUos,  a 
learned  and  zealous  man,  who  was  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  came  to  l^hesus  twenty  years  after 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  Acts  xviii,  95. 
And  when  St.  Paul  came  after  Apollos  to  the 
same  city,  there  were  still  many  ^phesians 
who  had  received  no  other  baptism,  lUDd  wers 
not  yet  informed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  r^ 
oeived  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Acts  xix,  1.  The  Jews  are  said  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  to  have  been  *'  baptized  unto  Moses,** 
at  the  time  when  they  fi>llowed  him  through 
the  Red  Sea,  as  the  servant  of  God  sent  to  be 
their  leader.  Those  who  went  out  to  John 
"  were  baptized  unto  John's  baptism ;"  that  is, 
into  the  expectation  of  the  person  whom  John 
announced,  and  into  repentance  of  those  sins 
which  John  condemned.  Christians  are  **  bap- 
tized into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  GHiost,"  because  in  this  expression  is 
implied  that  whole  system  of  truth  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  believe ;  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  one  true  and  livinr  God  whom 
Christians  profoes  to  serve;  of  tne  Son,  that 
divine  person  revealed  in  the  New  T< 
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whdm  the  Father  sent  to  be  the  SaTiour  of  the 
world;  of  the  Holy  Ghoit,  the  divine  person 
also  reTealed  there  as  the  Comforter,  the  Sanc- 
tifier,  and  the  Ghiide  of  Christians. 

John  the  Etangeust  was  a  native  of  Beth- 
laida,  in  Galilee,  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
by  profession  a  fisherman.  Some  have  thought 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist  be- 
fore he  attended  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  brother 
to  James  the  greater.  It  is  believed  that  St. 
John  was  the  youngest  of  the  Apostles.  Til- 
lemont  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
follow  Jesus.  Our  Saviour  had  a  particular 
friendship  for  him;  and  he  describeiB  himself 
by  the  name  of  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  St.  John  was  one  of  the  four  Apos- 
tles to  whom  our  Lord  delivered  his  predictions 
relative  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  approaching  calamities  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, Mark  xiii,  3.  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
John  were  choiiBen  to  accompany  our  Saviour 
on  several  occasions,  when  the  other  Apostles 
were  not  permitted  to  be  present.  When 
Christ  restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life, 
Mark  v,  37;  Luke  viii,  51 ;  when  he  was  trans- 
figured on  the  mount,  MatL  xvii,  1,  2;  Mark 
iz,  2;  Luke  ix,  28;  and  when  he  endured  his 
agony  in  the  jrarden.  Matt,  xxvi,  36,  37 ;  Mark 
ziv,  32,  33 ;  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John 
were  his  only  attendants.  That  St.  John  was 
treated  by  Christ  with  greater  familiarity  than 
the  other  Apostles,  is  evident  from  St.  Peter 
desirine  him  to  ask  Christ  who  should  betray 
him,  when  he  himself  did  not  dare  to  propose 
the  question,  John  xiii.  24.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  Apostle  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  to  him  Jesus,  just  as  he  was  expir- 
iujg  upon  the  cross,  gave  the  strongest  proof 
orchis  confidence  and  regard,  by  consigning  to 
him  the  care  of  his  moUi^,  John  xix.  26,  27. 
As  St.  John  had  been  witness  to  the  aeath  of 
our  Saviour,  b^  seeing  the  blood  and  water 
issue  from  his  side,  which  a  soldier  had  pierced, 
John  xix,  34,  35,  so  he  was  one  of  the  first 
made  acquainted  with  his  resurrection.  With- 
out any  hesitation,  he  believed  this  great  event, 
though  "  as  yet  he  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that 
Christ  was  to  rise  from  the  dead,"  John,  xx,  9. 
He  was  also  one  of  those  to  whom  our  Saviour 
appeared  at  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and  he  was  after- 
ward, with  the  other  ten  Apostles,  a  witness  of 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  Mark  xvi,  19 ;  Luke 
xxiv,  51.  St.  John  continued  to  preach  the 
GK>si>el  for  some  time  at  Jerusalem:  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  sanhedrim,  first  with  Peter 
only.  Acts  iv,  1,  &c,  and  afterward  with  the 
other  Apostles,  Acu  v,  17,  18.  Some  time 
after  this  second  release,  he  and  St.  Peter  were 
sent  by  the  other  Apostles  to  the  Samaritans, 
whom  Philip  the  deacon  had  converted  to  the 
Gospel,  that  through  them  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  Acts  viii,  14,  15.  St.  John 
informs  us,  in  his  Revelations,  that  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  an  island  in  the  .£gean 
Sea,  Rev.  i,  9. 

This  banishment  of  the  Apostle  to  the  isle 
tft  Patmos  is  mentioned  by  many  of  the  eariy 
•eeiesiastical  writers;   all  of  whom,  except 


Eptphanius  in  the  fourth  century,  agree  m  si* 
tnbuting  it  to  Domitian.  Elpiphanius  says  that 
John  was  banished  hy  command  of  Claodios 
but  this  deeerves  the  less  credit,  because  then 
was  no  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  ths 
time  of  tliat  emperor,  and  his  edicts  againrt 
the  Jews  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  John  was 
banished  to  Patmos  in  tne  time  of  Nero ;  bat 
even  the  authority  of  this  great  roan  is  not  of 
sufficient  weight  against  tM  unanimous  voice 
of  antiquity.  Dr.  Xardner  has  examined  and 
answered  nis  arguments  with  equal  candour 
and  learning.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time 
John  went  into  Asia  Minor.  Lardner  thought 
that  it  was  about  the  year  66.  It  is  certsia 
that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor  the  latter  psit  of 
his  life,  and  principally  at  E^hesus.  He  planw 
ed  churches  at  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  and  many 
other  places ;  and  by  his  acuvity  and  succen 
in  propagating  the  Gospel,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Domitian, 
who  banished  him  to  Patmos  at  the  end  of  his 
reign.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  "  was  in  ths 
isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  Go(L 
and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ:"  and 
Irenseus,  ^)eaking  of  the  vision  which  be  had 
there,  says,  "  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  it 
was  seen,  being  but  a  little  before  our  time,  at 
the  latter  end  of  Domitian's  reign."  On  the 
succession  of  Nerva  to  the  empire  in  the  year 
96,  John  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  third  year  of  Tra- 
jan's reign,  A.  D.  100.  An  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed, Uiat  he  was,  by  order  of  Domiuan, 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  at  Rome, 
and  came  out  unhurt;  but  this  account  rests 
almost  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
and  seems  to  deserve  little  credit. 

2.  The  genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel  bat 
always   been   unanimously  admitted   by  the 
Christian  church.     It    is  universally  apeed 
that  St.  John  published  his  Goroel  m  Asia; 
and  that,  when  he  wrote  it,  he  had  seen  the 
other  three  Gospels.    It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
valuable  in  itself,  but  also  a  tacit  confirmation 
of  the  other  three ;  with  none  of  which  it  dis- 
agrees in  any  material  point    The  time  of  its 
publication  is  placed  by  some  rather  before, 
and  by  others  considerably  after,  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Jerusalem.    If  we  accede  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  year  9i,  this 
late  date,  exclusive  of  the  authorities  which 
support  it.  seems  favoured  by  the  contents  and 
design  or  the  Gospel  itself.    The  immediate 
design  of  St  John  in  writing  his  Gospel,  as  we 
are  assured  by  Irenacus,  Jerom,  and  others,  wu 
to  refute  the  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  and  (Aba 
heretics,  whose  tenets,  though  thev  branched 
out  into  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  originated 
from  erroneous  opmions  concerning  the  P^<^^ 
of  Christ,  and  the  creation  of  the  world.    Theai 
points  had  been  scarcely  touched  upon  by  the 
other  evangelists;  though  they  had  faithftdy 
recorded  iS  the  leading  facts  of  our  Savionri 
life,  and  his  admirable  precepts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct    8t  John,  therefore,  un- 
dertook, perhaps  at  the  request  of  the  tnis 
believers  in  Asia,  to  write  what  Clemcol  ef 
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Alexindria  called  a  sfirUual  Gospel;  and,  ac- 
eordin^iy,  we  find  in  it  more  of  aoctnne,  and 
less  of  historical  narratiTe,  than  in  anv  of  the 
otben.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  tnat  this 
book,  which  contains  so  much  additional^  infbr- 
maiioa  relatire  to  the  doarines  of  Christianity, 
lad  which  may  be  considered  as  a  standard  of 
tilth  for  all  ages,  was  written  by  that  Apostle 
who  is  known  to  have  enjoyed,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  rest,  Uie  affection  and  confi- 
dflice  of  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion; 
and  to  whom  was  given  a  special  reTelation 
concrming  the  state  of  the  Christian  church 
in  ail  succeeding  generations. 

We  hare  three  epistles  by  this  Apostle. 
Some  critics  have  thought  that  all  these  epis- 
ties  were  written  during  St.  John's  exile  in 
Patmos;  the  first,  to  uie  Ephesian  church; 
the  others  to  individuals ;  ana  that  thej  were 
Kot  along  with  the  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle 
istapposed  also  to  have  writun  in  Patmos. 
Thus  Hug  observes,  in  his  "Introduction:" 
If  St.  John  sent  his  Gospel  to  the  continent, 
io  epistle  to  the  community  was  requisite, 
eommending  and  dedicating  it  to  them.  Other 
CTMgclista,  who  deposited  their  works  in  the 
place  of  their  resiaence,  personally  superin- 
ieodd  them,  and  delivered  them  personally; 
eooaeqaently  they  did  not  require  a  written 
document  to  accompany  them.  An  epistle 
vas  therefore  requisite,  and,  as  wc  have  abund- 
*B-7  proved  the  first  of  John's  epistles  to  be 
ioi^'parable  from  the  Gospel,  its  contenU  de- 
iDonsiraie  it  to  be  an  accompanying  writing, 
ud  a  dedication  of  the  Gk>spel.  It  went  con- 
•equently  to  Ephesus.  We  can  particularly 
wrroborate  this  by  the  following  observation  : 
Mo,  in  the  Apocalypse,  has  individually  dis- 
'•i::ciished  each  of  the  Christian  communities, 
vLch  lay  the  nearest  within  his  circle  and  his 
J"r^rintendence,  by  criteria,  taken  from  their 
auiis  or  their  virtues.  The  church  at  Ephe- 
^  he  there  describes  by  the  following  traits : 
«  vas  thronged  with  men  who  arrogated  to 
jlwnselves  the  ministry  and  apostolical  author- 
'7:  and  were  impostors,  xfnvttti.  But  in  par- 
Joilar  he  feelingly  reproaches  it  because  its 

first  love  was  cooled,"  Hii^  Ayhmw  o9v  H>r  vp<i&- 
***  »^0Mf.  The  circumstance  of  impostors 
aod  false  teachers  happens  in  more  churches. 
But  decreasing  love  is  an  exclusive  criterion 
*nd  failing,  which  the  Apostle  reprimands  in 
•0  other  community.  According  to  his  judff- 
®fnt,  want  of  love  was  the  characteristic  famt 
-niheEphesians:  but  this  epistle  is  from  be- 
S^nning  to  the  end  occupied  with  admonitions 
to  JoTe,  with  recommendations  of  its  value, 
y*h  corrections  of  those  who  arc  guilty  of  this 
^K  1  John  ii,  5,  9-11.  15;  iii,  1.  11,  12, 
^*-18. 23;  iv,  7-10.  12. 1^21 1  v,  l4.  ifust 
^  we  therefore  declare,  if  we  compare  the 
opinion  of  the  Apostle  respecting  the  Ephe- 
^^  with  this  epistle,  that,  from  its  peculiar 
'^^T,  it  is  not  so  strikingly  adapted  to  any 
^munity  in  the  first  instance  as  to  thisi 

^be  second  epistle  is  directed  to  a  female, 
J^  is  not  named,  but  only  designated  by  the 
■WKwrable  mention,  *<X«»tJ>  np(a,  "  the  eleet 
'^dy."   The  two  chief  positions,  which  btb 


discussed  in  the  first  epistle,  eonstitnts  tia 
contents  of  this  brief  address.  He  again 
alludes  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour^  **  A  new 
commandment,"  Ac,  as  in  1  John  ti,  7,  and 
recommends  love,  which  is  manifested  hj 
observance  of  the  commandments.  Afler  this 
he  warns  her  against  false  teachers,  who  deny 
that  Jesus  entered  into  the  world  as  the  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  and  forbids  an  intercourse  with 
them.  At  the  end,  he  hopes  soon  to  see  her 
himself,  and  complains  of  the  want  of  writins 
materials.  The  whole  is  a  short  syllabus  of 
the  first  epistle,  or  it  is  the  first  in  a  renewed 
form.  Tne  words  also  are  the  same.  It  is 
still  full  of  the  former  epistle:  nor  are  they 
separated  from  each  other  as  to  time.  The 
female  appears  before  his  mind  in  the  circum- 
stances and  dangers  of  the  society,  in  instruct- 
ing and  admonishing  which  he  had  iust  been 
employed.  If  we  may  judge  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, she  also  lived  at  Ephesus.  But 
as  for  the  author,  his  residence  was  in  none  of 
the  Ionian  or  Asiatic  cities,  where  the  want 
of  writing  materials  is  not  conceivable:  he 
was  still  therefore  in  the  place  of  his  exile. 
The  other  circumstances  noticed  in  it,  are 
probably  the  following :  the  sons  of  the  UXtrrk 
Kvpta  had  visited  John,  2  John  4.  The  sister 
of  this  matron  wishing  to  show^  to  him  an 
equal  respect  and  sympathy  in  his  fate,  sent 
her  sons  bkewise  to  visit  the  Apostle.  While 
the  latter  were  with  the  Apostle,  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  continent, 

2  John  13,  namely,  of  despatching  the  two 
epistles  and  the  Gospel. 

The  third  epistle  is  written  to  Caius.  The 
author  consoles  himself  with  the  hope,^  as  in 
the  former  epistle,  of  soon  coming   himself, 

3  John  14.  He  still  experiences  the  same 
want  of  writing  materials,  3  John  13.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  still  living  in  the  same 
miserable  place :  also,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  hopes,  the  time  was  not  very  aTifTerent 
The  residence  of  Caius  is  determined  by  the 
following  criteria :  The  most  general  of  them 
is  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  false  teachers, 
3  John  3,  4.  That  which  leads  us  nearer  to 
the  point,  is  the  circumstance  of  John  some- 
times sending  messages  thither,  and  receiving 
accounts  from  thence,  3  John  5-8,  that  he 
supposes  his  opinions  to  be  so  well  known  and 
acknowledged  in  this  society,  that  he  could 
appeal  to  them,  as  jud^  respecting  them, 
3  John  12,  ana  thai,  mially,  ne  had  many 
particular  friends  amons  them,  3  John  lo. 
The  whole  of  this  is  appucable  to  a  consider- 
able place,  where  the  Apostle  had  resided  for 
a  lon^  time ;  and  in  the  second  epoch  of  his 
life,  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  Ephesus 
He  had  lately  written  to  the  community,  ^' 
which  Caius  was  a  member,  lypa^  rif  UK\^Uf 
"  I  wrote  to  the  church,"  3  John  9.  If  this  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  first  epistle,  (for  we  dre 
not  aware  of  any  other  to  a  community,)  then 
certainly  Ephesus  is  the  place  to  which  the 
third  epistle  was  also  directed,  and  was  the 
place  where  Caius  resided.  From  hence,  the 
rest  contains  its  own  explanation.  John  had 
sent  bis  fint  epistle  thither;  it  was  the  aocom- 
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psnjring  writing  to  the  Gospel,  and  with  it  he 
dbo  sent  the  GkMpel.  Who  was  better  qualified 
to  promulgate  the  G^ospel  among  the  lyelieTers 
than  Caius,  especially  if  it  was  to  be  published 
at  Ephesus  t 

The  aboTe  view  is  ingenious,  and  in  its 
leading  parts  satisfactory ;  but  the  argument 
from  Uie  Apostle's  suppoMd  want  of  "  writing 
materials,"  is  founded  upon  a  very  forced  con- 
struction of  the  texts.  There  seems,  however, 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  close  connection, 
in  point  of  time,  between  the  epistles  and  the 
GK>spel ;  and^  that  being  rememoered,  the  train 
of  thought  in  the  miim  of  the  Apostle  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  peculiar  chaiaetar  of  the 
Utter. 

JONAH,  son  of  AmiUai,  the  fiflh  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  born  at  Gath-hepher,  in 
GkJiiee.  He  is  generally  considered  as  the 
most  ancient  of  tte  prophets,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  B.  C.  840.  The  book  of  Jonah 
is  chiefly  narrative.  He  relates  that  he  was 
commanded  by  Qod  to  ^  to  Nineveh,  and 
preach  against  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  that,  through  fear  of 
executing  this  commission,  he  set  sail  for 
Tarshish ;  and  that,  in  his  voyage  thither,  a 
tempest  arising,  he  was  cast  by  the  mariners 
into  the  sea,  and  swallowed  by  afaree  fish ;  that, 
while  he  was  in  the  belly  of  this  fisn,  he  prayed 
to  God,  and  was,  after  three  days  ana  three 
nights,  delivered  out  of  it  alive ;  that  he  then 
veceived  a  second  command  to  go  and  preach 
a^nst  Nineveh,  which  he  obeyed ;  that,  u]>on 
his  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  city 
within  forty  days,  the  king  and  people  pro- 
claimed a  fast,  and  repented  of  their  sms: 
and  that,  upon  this  repentance.  Gk>d  suspended 
the  sentence  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  his  name.  Upon  their  repentance, 
God  deferred  the  execution  of  his  judgment 
till  the  increase  of  their  iniquities  made  them 
ripe  for  destruction,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterward.  The  last  chapter  gives  an 
account  of  the  murmuring  of  Jonah  at  this 
instance  of  divine  mercy,  and  of  the  eentle 
and  condescending  manner  in  which  it  pleased 
God  to  reprove  the  prophet  for  his  unjust 
complainL  The  stvle  of  Jonah  is  simple  and 
perspicuous;  and  nis  prayer,  in  the  second 
chapter,  is  strongly  descriptive  of  the  fiselines 
of  a  pious  mind  under  a  severe  trial  of  faitn. 
Our  Saviour  mentions  Jonah  in  the  Gk>spel, 
BiaU.  xii,  41 ;  Luke  xi,  93.     See  Ninevbb  and 

Gk)URD. 

JONATHAN,  the  son  of  SauL  a  prince  of 
an  excellent  disposition,  and  in  all  varieties  of 
fortune  a  sincere  and  steady  friend  to  David. 
Jonathan  gave  signal  proofs  of  courage  and 
conduct  upon  all  occasions  that  offered^  auring 
the  wars  between  his  father  and  the  Philistines. 
The  death  of  Jonathan  was  lamented  hj 
David,  in  one  of  the  nobl^  and  most  pathetic 
odes  ever  uttered  bv  genius  consecrated  by 
pious  friendship.  See  1  Sam.  xiii,  16,  Ac; 
jdv.  1,  2,  &c. 

JOPP  A,  called  also  Japho  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  is  still  preserved  in  its  modem 
Mme  of  Jaffa  or  Yafah,  a  tea  port  of  Pales- 


tine, sit^^Mled  on  an  fininiaiKie  in  a  amdy  toil, 
about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Jemsalflm. 
Joppa  was  anciently  the  port  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  all  the  materials  sent  fnnn  Tyre  for  tin 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  were  broo^ 
and  landed;  it  was,  indeed,  the  only  port  is 
Judea,  though  rocky  and  dangerous.  It  pos- 
sesses still,  in  times  of  peace,  a  oonsideiibla 
commerce  with  the  places  in  its  vicinity;  and 
is  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by  Arabs.  This  was 
the  place  of  landin|[  of  the  western  pilgrims; 
and  here  the  promised  pardons  commenced. 
Here  St  Peter  raised  Dorcas  firom  the  dead, 
and  resided  many  days  in  the  house  of  cms 
Simon,  a  tanner,  Acu  ix,  96-43;  and  it  vat 
from  this  J^ce  that  the  P/ophet  Jonah  em- 
barked for  Tarshish. 

JORAM,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel    See  Jkbu. 

Jordan,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
stream  in  Palestine.    It  is  much  larger,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.   Shaw,  than  all  the  brooks  and 
streams  of  the  Holy  hand  united  together; 
and,  excepting  the  Nile,  is  by   far  the  mo« 
considerable  nver  either  of  the  coast  of  Svria 
or  of  Barbary.     He  computed  it  to  be  aboot 
thirty  yards  broad,  and  found  it  nine  feet  deep 
at  tne  brink.    Tms  river,  which  divides  Um 
country  into    two    unequal   parts,  has  bees 
commonly  said  to  issue  from  two  fountaioi, 
or  to  be  formed  by  the  iunction  of  two  rirukti^ 
the  Jor  and  the  Dan :  but  the  assertion  seemi 
to  be  totally  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation. 
The  Jewisn  historian,  Josephua.  on  the  con- 
trary, places  its  source  at  Fhiala,  a  fountain 
whicn  rises  about  fifteen  miles  from  Caesarea 
Philippi,  a  little  on  the  risht  band,  and  not 
much  out  of  the  way  to  Trachonitis.    It  ii 
called    Phiala,  or  the  Vial,    from  its  round 
figure ;  its  water  is  always  of  the  same  defifh, 
the  basin  being  brimful,  without  either  shrink- 
ing or  overflowing.    From  Phiala  to  Panion, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  real  source 
of  the  Jordan,  the  river  flows  under  ground 
The    secret  of  its   subterranean  course  waf 
first  discovered  by  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Tra- 
chonitis, who  cast  straws  into  the  fountain  of 
Phiala,  which  came  out    again    at   Panion. 
Leaving  the  cave  of  Panion,  it   crosses  the 
bogs  and  fens  of  the  lake  Sraiichonitis;  and 
after  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  passes  under 
the    city   of  Julius,  the  ancient    Bethsaida; 
then  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
named  the  lake  of  Gknnesareth;   and,  afia 
flowing  a  long  way  through  the  desert,  enootiei 
itself  into  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  die  Dead 
Sea.    As  the  cave  Panion  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Canaan,  and  the  lake  Asphaltites  extendi  to 
the  southern  extremity,  the  river  Jordan  piD>> 
sues  its  course  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  from  north  to  south.    It  iseri- 
dent,  also,  from  the  history  of  Joaenhus,  that 
a  wilderness  or  desert  of  considerable  extent 
stretched  cdong  the  river  Jordan  in  thetimei 
of  the  New  Testament ;  which  was  undoubf 
edly  the  wilderness  mentioned  by  the  evan- 
gelists, where  John  the  Baptist  came  preaching 
and  baptising.    The  Jordan  has  a  considerabi 
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AfCh  of  water.    Chateaak>riaiid  makes  it  liz 
or  terea  &ei  deep   close    at  the    thoi^  and 
aboQt  fii^  paces  in  breadth  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
According  to  the  computation  of  Volnev,  it  is 
hardly  sixtypaces  wide  at  the  mouth ;  but  the 
inthor  of  "  lletters  from  Palestine"  states,  that 
tbe  stream  when  it  enters  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
ii  deep  and  rapid,    rolling    a    considerable 
f olome  of  waters ;  the  width  appears  from  two 
to  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  current  is  so 
Tiolent,  that  a  Ghreek  servant  belonging  to  the 
uihor,  who   attempted   to   cross   it,  though 
Aroi^,  active,    ana   an   excellent   swinuner, 
fiwna  the  undertaking  impracticable.    It  may 
be  aaid.  to  have    two   banks,  of  which  tfaiie 
ijmer   marks    the    ordinary    height    of   the 
itream;  and  the  outer,  its  ancient  elevation 
during  the  rainy  season,  or   the  melting  of 
the  anows  on  the  summits  of  Lebanon.     In 
the  days  of  Joshua^  and,  it  is  probable,  for 
many  ages  aAer  his  time,  the   narvest  was 
ooe  of  toe  seasons  when  the   Jordan    over- 
Hoved  his  banks.     This    fact  is   distinctly 
recorded  bv  the  sacred  historian:    "And  as 
they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jor- 
dan, and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the 
vk  were  dipped  in  the  bnm  of  the  water ;  for 
Jordan  overnoweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time 
of  harrest,"  Joshua  iii,  15.    This  happens  in 
the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  which  cor- 
responds with    March,  1  Cmronides  xii,   15. 
But  in  modern  times,  whether  (he  rapidity  of 
the  current  has  worn  the  channdi  deeper  than 
^erly,  or  whether  its  waters  have   taken 
tome  other^  direction,  the  river  seems  to  have 
^>rgotten  his  ancient  greatness.    When  Maun- 
dreU  visited  Jordan  on  the  thirtieth  of  March. 
the  proper  time  for  these  inundations,  he  could 
<htoem  no  sign  or  probability  of  such  over- 
flowing ;  nay,  so  far  was  it  from  overflowing, 
that  it  ran,  says  our  author,  at  least  two  yards 
hebw  the  brink  of  its  channel.    After  having 
descended  the  outer  bank,  he  went  about  a 
furlong  upon  the  level  strand,  before  he  came 
to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river.    This  inner 
t>ank  was  so  thickly  covered  with  bushes  and 
t<eei,  among  which  he  observed  the  tamarisk, 
the  willow,  and  the  oleander,  that  he  could 
Ke  no  water  till  be  had  made  nis  way  through 
t^m.     In  this  entangled  thidtet,  so   conve- 
iuently  planted  near  the  cooling  stream,  and 
remote  from   the  habitations  of  men,  several 
cinds  of  wild  beasts  were  accustomed  to  repose, 
iU  the  swellingrof  the  river  drove  them  from 
heir  retreats,     xhis  circumstance  gave  occa- 
<ion  to  that  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet: 
He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion,  from  the  sweU- 
ng  of  Jordan,  against  the  habitation  of  the 
troDg,'*  Jer.   xlix,  19.    The  figuie  is  highly 
oetical  and  striking.    It  is  not  easy  to  present 
more  terrible  imaee  to  the  mind,  than  a  lion 
oused  from  his  den  by  the  roar  of  the  swelling 
ver,  and  chafed  and  irritated  by  its  rapid 
no  successive  encroachments  on  his  chosen 
aunts,  till,  forced  to  quit  his  last  retreat,  he 
tcends  to  the  higher  grounds  and  the  open 
nmtry,  and  turns  the  fierceness  of  his  rage 
gainst  the  helpless  sheep  ooti,  or  the  unsus- 


pecting villa^  A  destroyer  equaUv  fiscoi, 
and  cruel,  and  irresistible,  the  devoted  Edom- 
ites  were  to  find  in  Nebuchadneszar  and  his 
armies. 

The  water  of  the  river  at  the  lime  of  Maun- 
drell's  visit  was  very  turbid,  and  too  ri^id  to 
allow  a  swimmer  to  stem  its  course.  Its  breadth 
might  be  about  twenty  yards;  and  in  depth,  it 
far  exceeded  his  hei^m.  The  rapidity  and 
depth  of  the  river,  which  are  admitted  by  every 
traveller,  althouen  the  volume  of  water  seemo 
now  to  be  mudi  diminished^  illustrate  those 
ports  of  Scripture  which  mention  the  fords  and 
passa^s  of^  Jordan.  It  no  longer,  indeed, 
rolls  down  into  the  Salt  Sea  so  majestic  a  stream 
as  in  the  days  of  Joshua ;  yet  its  ordinary  dqath 
is  still  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  so  that  it  can- 
not even  at  present  be  passed  but  at  certain 
places.  Of  this  well  known  circumstance, 
the  men  of  Gilead  took  advantage  in  the  civil 
war,  which  they  were  compelled  to  wage  with 
their  brethren :  "  The  Gileadites  took  tne  pas- 
sages of  Jordan  before  the  Ephroimites: — then 
they  took  him,  and  slew  him  at  the  passages 
of  Jordan,*'  Judg.  xii,  6.  The  people  of  Israel, 
under  the  command  of  Ehud^  availed  them- 
selves of  the  same  advantage  in  the  war  with 
Moab :  "  And  they  went  down  after  him,  and 
took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward  Moab^  and 
suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over^"  Judg.  iii,  28. 
But  although  the  state  of  this  nver  in  modem 
times  completely  justifies  the  incidental  re- 
marks of  tne  sacred  writers,  it  is  evident  that 
Maundrell  was  disconcerted  by  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  stream,  at  the  time  of  the  vear 
when  he  expected  to  see  it  overflowing  all  its 
banks;  and  his  embarrassment  seems  to  have 
increased  when  he  contemplated  the  double 
margin  within  which  it  flowed.  This  diffi- 
culty, which  has  perhaps  occurred  to  some 
others,  may  be  explainea  by  a  remark  which 
Dr.  Pococke  has  made  on  the  river  Euphrates : 
The  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  says  that  writer, 
was  measured  by  some  English  gentlemen  at 
Beer,  and  found  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  broad ;  but  the  river  only  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  yards  over ;  then  they  thought  it 
to  be  nine  or  ten  feet  deep  in  the  middle ;  and 
were  infonned  that  it  scmietimes  rises  twelve 
feet  perpendicularly.  He  observed  that  it  had 
an  inner  and  outer  bank ;  but  says,  it  rarely 
overflows  the  inner  bank;  that  when  it  does, 
they  sow  water  mellons  and  other  fruits  of 
that  kind,  as  soon  as  the  water  retires,  and 
have  a  great  produce.  From  this  passage, 
Mr.  Harmer  argues:  "Might  not  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Jordan  be  like  those  of  the 
Euphrates,  not  annual,  but  much  more  rare  1" 
The  difficuhy,  therefore,  will  be  completely 
removed  by  supposing,  that  it  does  not,  liln 
the  Nile,  overflow  every  year,  as  some  authors, 
by  mistake,  had  supposed,  but,  like  the  Eu- 
phrates, only  in  some  pairticular  years;  but 
when  it  does  it  is  in  the  time  of  harvest.  If 
it  did  not  in  ancient  times  annually  overflow 
its  banks,  the  majesty  of  God  in  dividing  its 
waters  to  make  way  fbr  Joshua  and  the  armiee 
of  Israel,  was  certainly  the  more  striking  to 
the  Canaanites ;  who,  when  they  looked  upov 
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IhemadTas  as  defended  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  the  casual  swelling  of  the  riTer,  its 
iireadth  and  rapidity  being  both  so  extremely 
increased,  yet,  found  it  in  these  circumstances 
part  asunder  *  and  leaye  a  way  on  dry  land  for 
the  i>eopIe  of  Jehovah.  The  common  recep- 
tacle into  which  the  Jordan  empties  his  waters, 


body  of  water  which  is  continually  rushing 
into  the  lake,  have  been  inclined  to  suspect 
it  had  some  communication  with  the  Mediter^ 
ranean ;  but,  beside  that  we  know  of  no  such 
gulf,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  accurate  cal- 
culations, that  cTaporation  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  carry  offtne  waters  of  the  rircr.  It  is, 
in  fact,  very  considerable,  and  frequently  be- 
comes sensible  to  the  eye,  by  the  fogs  with 
which  the  lake  is  covered  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  which  are  aflerward  dispersed  by  the 
heat. 

JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and 
brother  to  Benjamin,  Gen.  xxx.  22,  24.  The 
history  of  Joseph  is  so  fully  and  consecutively 
given  by  Moses,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
abridm;  so  familiar  an  account.  In  place  of 
this,  the  following  beautiful  argument  by  Mr. 
Blunt  for  the  veracity  of  the  account  drawn 
firom  the  identity  of  Joseph's  character,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure : — I  have  already  found  an 
argument  for  the  veracity  of  Moses  m  the  iden- 
tity of  Jacob's  character,  I  now  find  another 
in  the  identity  of  that  of  Joseph.  There  is 
one  quality,  as  it  has  been  often  observed, 
though  with  a  different  view  from  mine,  which 
runs  like  a  thread  through  his  whole  history, 
his  affection  for  his  father.  Israel  loved  him, 
we  read,  more  than  all  his  children ;  he  was 
the  child  of  his  age;  his  mother  died  while 'he 
was  yet  young,  and  a  double  care  of  him  con- 
sequently devolved  upon  his  surviving  parent. 
He  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours ;  he  kept 
him  at  home  when  his  other  sons  were  sent 
to  feed  the  flocks.  When  the  bloody  garment 
was  brought  in,  Jacob  in  his  affection  for  him, 
-^that  same  affection  which,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  ijt  was  told  him  that  after  all 
Joseph  was  alive,  made  him  as  slow  to  believe 
the  good  tidings  as  he  was  now  cjuick  to  ap- 

rrcMnd  the  sad ;  in  this  his  affection  for  him, 
say,  Jacob  at  once  concluded  the  worst,  and 
"  he  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  upon 
his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days, 
and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him ; 
but  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  he  said, 
For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning." 

Now,  what  were  the  foelings  in  Joseph  which 
responded  to  these  1  When  the  sons  of  Jacob 
went  down  to  Egypt,  and  Joseph  knew  them, 
though  they  knew  not  him ;  for  they,  it  may 
be  remarked,  were  of  an  age  not  to  be  greatly 
chan^  by  the  lapse  of  years,  and  w^ere  still 
sustaining  the  character  m  which  Joseph  had 
always  seen  them;  while  he  himself  had 
meanwhile  grown  out  of  the  stripling  into  the 
man,  and  from  a  shepherd  boy  was  become  the 
ruler  of  akingdom ;  when  his  brethren  thus  came 


before  him,  his  question  was,  ''Is  your  fathef 
yet  alive T*  Qtn.  xliii,7.    They  went  downs 
second  time,  and  aeain  the  question  was,  "  Ii 
your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  js 
spake,  is  lie  vet  alive  1"    More  he  couM  not 
venture  to  asx,  while  he  was  yet  in  hn  dii- 
^ise.    By  a  stratagem  he  now  detains  Bod- 
jamin,  leaving  the  others,  if  they  would,  to  go 
their  way.    But  Judah  came  near  unto  him, 
and  entreated  him  for  his  brother,  tdline  him 
how  that  he  had  been  suretv  to  his  &ther  to 
bring  him  back ;  how  that  nis  father  was  an 
old  man,  and  that  this  was  the  child  of  his  old 
age,  and  that  he  loved  him:  how  it  would 
come  to  pass  that  if  he  should  not  see  the  lad 
with  him  he  would  die,  and  his  gray  hairs  be 
brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave :  for  "  how 
shall  I  go  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  oe  not  with 
me,  lest,  peradventure.  I  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  on  my  father  Y*  Here,  without  knowing 
it,  he  had  struck  the  string  that  was  the  ten- 
derest  of  alL    Joseph's  firmness  forsodi  him 
at  this  repeated  mention  of  his  fSather,  and  in 
terms  so  touching:  he  could  not  refrain  him- 
self any  loneer ;  and,  causing  evenr  man  to  go 
out,  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren. 
Then,  even  in  the  paroxysm  which  came  od 
him,  ffor  he  wept  aloud,  so  that  the  Egyp- 
tians neard,)  still  his  first  words  uttered  mni 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  were,  "  Doth  my  father 
yet  live  V*  He  now  bids  them  hasten  and  brine 
the  old  man  down,  bearing  to  him  tokens  <3 
his  love  and  tidings  of  his  glonr.     He  ^oes  to 
meet  him  ;  he  presents  himseli  unto  hmi,  and 
falls  on  his  neck,  and  weeps  on  his  neck  a 
eood  while ;  he  provides  for  him  and  his  house- 
hold out  of  the  fat  of  the  land ;  he  sets  him 
before  Pharaoh.    By  and  by  he  hears  that  he 
is  sick,  and  hastens  to  visit  hmn ;  he  receives 
his  blessing;'  watches  his  death  bed ;  embahnf 
his  body ;  mourns  for  hhn  threescore  and  teo 
days ;  and  then  carries  him,  as  hc^ad  desired, 
into  Canaem  to  bury  him,  takin?  with  him,  tu 
an  escort  to  do  him  honour,  "  all  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  and 
all  his  house,  and  the  house  of  his  brethren, 
chariots,  and    horsemen,  a  very  great  com- 
pany."   How  natural  was  it  now  for  his  hn- 
thren  to  think  that  the  tie  by  which  alone  thry 
could  imagine  Joseph  to  be  held  to  them  vas 
dissolved,  that  any  respect  he  mi^t  have  feh 
or  feigned  for  them  must  have  been  buried  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah.  and  that  ho  would  now 
requite  to  them  tne  evil  they  had  done !  "  And 
they  sent  a  messenger  unto  Joseph,  saying, 
Thy  father  did  command  before  he  died,  say- 
ing. So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph,  Forgive,  I 
pray  thee  now,  the  trespass  of  thy  brethren, 
and  their  sin;  for  they  did  unto  thee  eril" 
And  then  they  add  of  themselves,  as  if  wcfl 
aware  of  the  surest    road  to  their  brother'* 
heart,    "Forgive,  we  pray  thee,  the  trespass 
of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father."   h 
every  thing  the  father's  name  is  still  put  fore- 
most :  it  is  his  memory  which  they  count  upos 
as  their  shield  and  buckler. 

It  is  not  the  singular  beauty  of  these  .ccnesi 
or  the  moral  lesson  they  teach,  excelleot  sail 
is,  with  which  I  am  now  concenied,  but  sioplf 
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Iks  poftet  aitku  consiateii^  whieh  preYaili 
tkoo^  them  all.    It  is  not  the  constancy  with 
which  the  son's  strong  affection  for  his  father 
Md  liTcd  through  an  interral  of  twenty  years' 
Absence,  and,  what  is  more,  throug^h  the  tempta- 
tion of  sudden  promotion  to  the  highest  estate ; 
—it  is  not  the  noble-minded  frankness  with 
which  he  still  acknowledges  his  kindred,  and 
makes  a  way  for  them,  "  shq>herds"  as  they 
were,  to  the  throne  of  Pharaoh  himself; — it 
ii  not  the  simplicity  and  singrleneas  of  heart 
vhidi  allow  him  to  giTe  all  the  first-born  of 
Egypt,  men  OTcr  wh(Hn  he  bore  absolute  rule, 
so  opportunity  of  obserring  his  own  compa* 
rstiveTy  humble  ori^,    by  leading  them  in 
attendance  upon    his    father^s  corpse   to   the 
Tilleys  of  Canaan  and  the  modest  cradle  of 
his  race ; — it  is  not,  in  a  word,  the  grace,  but 
th/tideniUy,  of  Joseph's  character,  the  light  in 
which  it  is  exhibited  by  himself,  and  the  light 
in  which  it  is  regard^   by  his  brethren,  to 
which  I  now  point  as  stamping  it  with  marks 
of  resiitj  not  to  be  gainsayed. 

Some  writers  have  considered  Joseph  as  a 
type  of  Christ;  and  it  requires  not  much  inee- 
mnty  to  find  out  some  resemblances,  as  his 
being  hated  by  his  brethren,  sold  for  money, 
phmged  into  deep  affliction,  and  then  raised 
to  power  and  honour,  &e;  but  as  we  have  no 
intimstion  in  any  part  of  Scripture  that  Joseph 
was  oonstitutod  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
this  was  one  design  of  recording  his  history  at 
lo^th,  all  such  applications  want  authority, 
and  cannot  safely  be  indulged.  The  account 
seems  rather  to  haye  been  lefl  for  its  moral 
osesi,  and  that  it  shoiUd  afford,  by  its  inimita- 
ble simplicity  and  truth  to  nature,  a  point  of 
irresistible  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Afosaic  narratiTe. 

3.  JosBPB,  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  reputed 
fitther  of  Jesus,  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  grand- 
son of  Mat^n,  MaU.  i,  15,  16.  The  place  of 
hit  slated  residence  was  Nazareth,  particularly 
afierthe  time  of  his  marriaee.  We  learn  from 
(he  erangelists  that  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  carpenter,  Biatt  xiii,  55  ;  and  that  he 
was  a  just  man,  or  one  of  those  pious  Israel- 
ites who  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
Matt.  L  19.  It  is  probable  that  Joseph  died 
beibre  Uhrist  enttna  upon  his  public  ministry  ; 
for  mpoo  any  other  supposition  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  reason  why  Mary,  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
evangelic  narrative,  while  no  allusion  is  made 
to  Josqih ;  and,  above  all,  why  the  dying  Sa- 
viour should  recommend  his  mother  to  the 
eave of  the  bdoved  disciple  JohUjif  her  hus- 
band had  been  then  living,  John  xix,  85-37. 

3.  Joseph  op  Arimath£a,  a  Jewish  senator, 
and  a  believer  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  John  xix,  38.  St.  Luke  calls  him  a 
»>iuiaeUor,  and  also  informs  us  that  he  was  a 
good  and  just  man,  who  did  not  give  his  con- 
leat  to  tKe  crucifixion  of  Christ,  lAike  xxiii, 
M),  51.  And  though  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
•be  sanhedrim  from  their  wicked  purposes,  he 
vvnt  to  Pilate  by  night,  and  solicited  from  him 
fcg  body  of  Jesus.  Having  caused  it  to  be 
■icea  oown  lirom  the  crms,  no  wruppad  it  in 


liiieiif  and  laid  it  in  his  own  sepulchre,  which, 
beins;  a  rich  man,  he  appears  to  have  recently 
purchased,  and  then  closed  the  entrance  wiln 
a  stone  cut  purposely  to  fit  it,  Matt,  xxvii, 
57-^;  John  xix,  38-42. 

JOSHUA,  the  son  of  •Kun.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  E^hraim,  and  bom  A.  M.  2460.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Moses,  and 
in  Scripture  he  is  commonly  called  the  serv- 
ant of  Moses,  Exodus  xxiv,  13 ;  xxxiii,  11 ; 
Deuteronomy  i,  38,  &c  His  first  name  was 
Hosea,  or  Oshea ;  Hoseah  signifying  saviour ; 
Jehoshua,  the  saivalion  of  Ood^  or  he  vriU 
save.  The  first  opportunity  which  Joshua 
had  to  signalize  his  valour  was  in  the  war 
made  by  the  divine  command  against  the 
Amalekites,  Exodus  xvii,  9,  10.  I&  defeated 
and  routed  their  whole  army.  When  Moses 
ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  remained  there  forty  days  ai.d 
forty  nights  without  eatine  or  drinking,  Joshua 
remained  with  him,  thougn,  iii  all  probability, 
not  in  the  same  place,  nor  with  the  same  ab> 
stinence,  Exod.  xxiv,  13;  xxxii,  17.  Joshua 
was  "  fiUed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,''  quali- 
fying him  for  the  arduous  and  important  sta- 
tion of  governing  Israel,  to  which  he  was  call- 
ed by  the  special  command  of  Gk)d,  Num.  xxvii, 
18-^:  Deut.  xxxi,  7,  14;  xxxiv,  9;  Joshua 
i,  5.  His  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  in- 
tegrity are  conroicuous  throughout  his  whole 
history ;  and,  exdusive  of  the  inspiration  which 
enlightened  his  mind  and  writings,  he  derived 
divine  information,  sometimes  by  immediate 
revelation  from  Qod,  Joshua  iii,  7;  v,  13-15; 
at  others  from  the  sanctuary,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  uie  son  of 
Aaron,  who,  having  on  the  breast  plate,  pre- 
sented himsaf  before  the  mercy  seat  on  which 
the  Shechinah,  or  visible  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  rested,  and  there  consulted  Jehovah 
oy  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  to  which  an  an- 
swer was  returned  by  an  audible  voice. 

Joshua  succeeded  Moses  in  the  government 
of  Israel  about  the  yeeir  of  the  world  2553,  and 
died  at  Timnath-serah  in  the  hundred  and  tenth 
year  of  his  age,  A.  M.  2578.  He  was  about 
the  age  of  eighty-four  when  he  received  the 
divine  command  to  pass  over  Jordan,  and  take 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  Joshua  i,  1,  2. 
Having  accomplisned  that  arduous  enterprise, 
and  settled  the  chosen  tribes  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  their  inheritance,  he  retired  to 
Shcchem,  or,  according  to  some  Greek  copies, 
to  Shiloh ;  where  he  assembled  the  elders  of 
Israel,  the  heads  of  families,  the  judges  and 
other  officers;  and,  presenting  themselves 
before  GJod,  he  recapitulated  the  conduct  of 
Divine  Providence  toward  them,  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  to  that  moment ;  recounted  the 
miraculous  and  gracious  dispensations  of  Grod 
toward  their  fathers  and  themselves ;  reminded 
them  of  their  present  enviable  lot,  and  con- 
eluded  his  solemn  address  with  an  exhortation 
in  these  emphatic  words :  '*  Now,  theroforcL 
fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  ana 
truth;  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and 
in  Eg]rpt ;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord/'  Joshuazziiu 
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The  book  of  Joshua  continues  the  sacred 
history  from  the  period  of  the  death  of  Moses 
to  that  of  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of  Eleazar; 
a  space  of  about  thirty  yecurs.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
with  the  Israelites,  and  the  death  of  Joshua. 
There  are  two  passages  in  this  book  which 
show  that  it  was  written  by  a  person  contem- 
porary with  the  events  it  recoros.  In  the  first 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  the  author  speaks  of 
himself  as  being  one  of  those  who  haa  passed 
into  Canaan :  ''  And  it  came  to  pass  when  all 
the  kin?s  of  the  Amorites,  which  were  on  the 
side  of  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard  that 
the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan 
from  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we 
were  passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted." 
And  from  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  it  appears  that  the  book  was  writ- 
ten before  the  aeath  of  Rahab :  "  And  Joshua 
saved  Rahab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's 
household,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and  she  dwell- 
eth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day ;  because  she 
hid  the  messengers  which  Joshua  sent  to  spy 
out  Jericho."  Though  there  is  not  a  pcrrect 
agreement  among  the  learned  concerning  the 
author  of  this  bo^k,  yet  by  ftir  the  most  gene- 
ral opinion  :s,  that  it  was  written  by  Joshua 
himself;  and,  indeed,  in  the  last  chapter  it  is 
said  that  "  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book 
(,f  the  law  of  Qod ;"  which '  expression  seems 
to  imply  that  he  subjoined  this  history  to  that 
written  by  Moses.  The  last  five  verses,  givin? 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Joshua,  were  added 
by  one  of  his  successors ;  probably  by  EUeazar, 
Fhinehas,  or  Samuel. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah,  deserves  particular 
mention  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety, 
and  some  memorable  events  that  occurred  in 
the  course  of  his  reign.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  upon  the  assassination  of  his  father 
Amon,  at  the  age  of  oight  years,  6.  C.  640 ; 
and  at  a  period  when  idolatry  and  wickedness, 
encouraged  by  his  father's  profligate  example, 
very  generally  prevailed.  Josiah,  who  mani- 
fested the  innuence  of  pious  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciples at  a  very  early  age,  began,  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  to  project  the  reformation  of  the 
'kingdom,  and  to  adopt  means  for  restoring  the 
worship  of  the  true  Gfod.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
-years  he  vigorously  pursued  the  execution  of 
the  plans  which  he  had  meditat<^.  He  began 
with  abolishing  idolatry,  first  at  Jerusalem, 
and  then  through  dififerent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; destroying  the  altars  which  had  been 
erected,  and  the  idols  which  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  veneration  and  worship.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  to  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
yegular  service  of  the  temple.  While  he  was 
prosecuting  this  pious  work,  and  repairing  the 
temple,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  and 
which  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  the 
book  of  the  law,  which  had  been  concealed  in 
tile  temple,  was  happily  discovered.  This  was, 
probably,  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
imd  been  lodged  there  for  eeeority  by  lome 


?ious  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  or  MsnaiidL 
osiah,  desirous  of  avoting  ircmi  himsdf  od 
the  kingdom  threatened  jiulgments,  deten&iih 
ed  to  adhere  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  in 
the  business  of  reformation  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken ;  and  to  observe  the  festivals  enjoin- 
ed  by  Moses,  which  had  been  shsmefbOy 
n^lected.  With  this  view  he  assembled  all  Um 
elders  of  the  people  in  the  temple  at  Jeruaalem; 
and,  having  ascended  the  throne,  read  the 
book  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  entered  into 
a  solemn  covenant  to  observe  the  statutee  and 
ordinances  which  it  enjoined.  To  this  coTe> 
nant  the  whole  assembly  testified  their  comeat. 
The  ark  was  restored  to  its  proper  place;  tke 
temple  was  purified ;  idolatrous  utensils  woe 
removed,  and  those  appropriate  to  the  worship 
of  God  substituted  in  their  room.  After  these 
preparations,  the  passover  was  observed  with 
singular  zeal  emd  magnificence.  This  took 
place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jonah's  mga: 
but,  in  pursuing  his  laudable  plans  of  reforme* 
tion,  he  was  resisted  by  the  inveterate  habiti 
of  the  Israelites  ;  so  that  his  zealous  and  per- 
severing efforts  were  inefifectaal.  Their  dep- 
neracy  was  so  invincible,  that  the  almiemy 
Sovereign  was  provoked  to  inflict  upon  then 
those  calamities  which  were  denounced  by  the 
Prophet  Zephaniah.  In  the  thirty-second  7<earof 
Josiah's  reign.  Pharaob-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
advanced  with  his  army  against  Carchemiih, 
a  city  situated  on  the  river  Ejuphrates.  He  wu 
Imposed  by  the  kine  of  Judah ;  so  that  a  bkxxiy 
baule  ensued  at  Megkldo,  in  which  Josiah 
received  a  mortal  wound,  which  terminated  is 
his  death,  after  he  had  beien  conveyed  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reifs, 
B.  C.  609.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
all  his  subjects ;  and  an  elegy  was  written  oB 
the  occasion  by  the  Prq>het  Jeremiah,  which 
is  not  now  extant,  3  Kings  xzii,  zziii;  9Cfan>> 
nicies  xxxiv,  xxxv. 

JURAL,  a  son  of  Lamech,  the  inventor  of 
musical  instruments.  Gen.  iv,  21. 

JURILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every 
fiftieth  year;  being  that  following  the  revolu- 
tion of  seven  weeks  of  years ;  at  whieh  time 
ail  the  slaves  were  made  free,  and  all  lands 
reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  The  jubileei 
were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonish  c^ 
vity.  The  political  design  of  the  law  of  the 
jubilee  was  to  prevent  th^  too  jgreat  oppression 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  per* 
petual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  wen 
prevented  ft-om  accumulating  lands  fbrperp» 
tuity,  and  a  kind  of  equalitv  was  miand 
through  all  the  families  of  Israd.  The  die* 
tinction  of  tribes  was  edso  preserved^  in  re^wt 
both  to  their  families  and  possessions;  that 
they  might  be  able,  when  there  was  occsaioe, 
on  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  their  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  Thus.  •'•Vj 
would  be  known  with  certainty  of  wnat  tms 
or  family  the  Messtedi  sprung.  It  served^  sIm 
like  the  Olympiads  of^  the  Greeks,  and  tfai 
Lustra  of  tne  Romaiis,  for  the  resldter  ec0- 
putation  of  time.  The  jubilee  has  also  hm 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  Gospel  slats  aii 
dispensation,  deecribsd  by  Isawh  in,  1,  ^  * 
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to  Am  period,  M  "Um  MCflpCaUo 
fBvofdieCoid/' 

The  woid  jMlMf  in  a  more  modom  oenae, 
dnotM  a  gnnd  dnwoh  ootemnity  or  oenmony 
oddxited  at  Rome,  in  whieh  tho  popo  grants 
I  plenary  indqlytnce  to  all  ainners;  at  least,  to 
u  muiT  aa  risit  the  ehurches  of  St.  Peter  and 
Sl  Paol  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  was  firat  e»> 
laUislHd  hy  Boniftee  VII,  in  1300,  which  waa 
oaif  to  retnra  OTery  hundred  years ;  but  the 
to,  odflbration  broucht  in  such  atore  of 
wealth,  that  ClemeDt  YI,  in  1343,  reduced  it 
to  the  period  of  fifty  years.  Urban  VI,  in 
1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five 
rem,  that  beinff  the  ace  of  our  Saviour;  and 
Paul  n,  and  Sutus  IV,  in  1475,  brought  it 
down  to  cvenr  twenty-five,  that  every  person 
mi^ht  have  the  benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life. 
Boaifaee  IX  granted  the  privilege  of  holding 
jibUees  to  aeveral  prinees  and  monasteries; 
nr  iamuiee,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who 
W  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years ;  when  people 
«cked  from  all  parU  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
TiMmaa^Beeket.  Afterward,  jubilees  became 
Bore  frequent;  there  is  generally  one  at  the 
BuipiFation  of  a  new  pope;  and  he  granU 
(hem  as  often  aa  the  church  or  himself  have 
«»»noD  for  them.  To  be  entitled  to  the 
pnvikges  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  faat- 
tte,alma,  and  pravers.  It  gives  the  prieets  a 
■Upowcr  to  abacdve  in  all  cases  even  those 
^Uterwiae  reserved  to  the  pope ;  to  make  com- 
JntAtioiia  of  vows,  Ac;  in  which  it  differs 
Jpm  t  plenary  induleenoe.    During  the  time 

ff^i  all  other  indfuleenees  are  suspended. 

JuDAH,  the  son  of  fmooh  and  Lesh,  who 
*>s  born  in  Mesopotamia,  Genesis  xxiz,  36. 
^*u  be  who  advised  his  brethren  to  sell 
<^*q>h  to  the  Ishmaelite  merchants,  rather 
«tt  stain  their  hands  with  his  blood.  Gen. 
^ii,  96.  There  is  litUe  said  of  his  life,  and 
Jk  link  that  is  recorded  does  not  raise  him 
^in  oar  estimation.  In  the  last  prophetic 
^J^  pronounced  on  him  by  his  father  Ja- 
^(kn.  xlix,  8,  9,  there  is  a  promise  of  the 
*^  power;  and  that  it  should  not  depart 
"^  his  family  beibre  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
^  The  whole  southern  part  of  Palestine 
«l  bo  Jodoh's  kH;  but  the  tribes  of  Simeon 
^  DiB  posseaaed  many  cities  which  at  first 
VQegiTeatoJudah.  This  tribe  was  so  no- 
"'""(•i  that  at  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  it 
•Mwned  aeventy-four  thousand  six  hundred 
■•  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Num.  i,  96, 27. 
» te  oown  passed  from  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin, 
^  vhich  Saol  and  his  sons  were,  to  that  of 
JT'  ^^^  ^"  I>»^id's  tribe,  and  the  tribe 
*|  ue  1qim  iiig  soGcessors,  until  the  BaJofy- 
*g^eapUTiiy. 

J  UDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites 
V  k  AL  **  ^  descendants  of  Abraham. 
2^  Abraham  Jndaiam  may  be  said,  in  some 
l^to  have  begun;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
J*»«g«ion  of  the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai. 
J"  the  Jewiih  economy  was  established,  and 
"*/<>  htt  posterity  was  committed  a  dispeo- 
?"^^^ueh  was  to  distinguish  them  ever 
y^^,  every  other  people  on  earth.  The 
■oasc  qiiyeMBtim  contiited  of  three  pnti; 


the  leligious  fiuth  and  worship  of  the  Jewsi 
their  civil  polity,  and  prec^Ma  for  the  rsguU- 
tion  of  their  moral  conaucL  Their  civil 
government,  as  well  as  their  sacred  polity,  was 
of  divine  institution;  and^  on  all  important 
occasions,  their  public  affairs  were  comiucted 
by  the  Deity  himself,  or  by  persons  bearing 
his  commission.  The  laws  of  the  Jews,  reh- 
e ions  and  moral,  civil,  political,  and  ritual, 
that  is,  a  complete  system  of  pure  Judaism, 
ore  contained  in  the  books  of  toe  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  chiefly  in  the.  five  books  of  Moses. 
See  GovsRNMENT  OF  TBS  Hebbews. 

The  religion  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews, 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  living  ajid  true  God,  under 
whose  immediate  direction  they  were ;  in  the 
hope  of  a  Redeemer ;  in  a  firm  reliance  on  his 
promises  under  all  dificulties  and  dancers; 
and  in  a  thankful  acknowledgment  for  aU  his 
blessings  and  deliverances.  In  that  early  age, 
we  read  of  altars,  pillars,  and  mni^^^m^^if 
raised,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  God.  They 
used  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant 
which  God  had  made  with  Abridiam.  As  to 
the  mode  and  circumstances  of  divine  worship, 
they  were  much  at  liberty  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses; but  that  legislator,  by  the  direction  and 
appointment  of  God  nimselfl  prescribed  an 
instituted  form  of  religion,  ana  regulated  cere- 
monies, feasts,  days,  priests,  aid  sacrifices, 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  rites  and  ob- 
servances of  their  religion  under  the  law  were 
numerous,  and  its  sanctions  severe.  Notwith- 
standing God's  prophets,  and  oracles,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  were 
among  them,  the  Jews  were  ever  very  prone 
to  idolatry,  till  the  Babvlonish  furnace  served 
to  purify  them  from  that  corruption.  After 
their  seventy  years'  captivity,  many  among 
them  eave  too  much  place  to  the  Greek  idola- 
tries, but  as  a  nation  they  were  never  again 
guilty  of  the  crime.  Their  religious  worship 
and  character  in  our  Saviour's  time  had  be-> 
come  formal  and  supentitious ;  and  such  it 
still  continues  to  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
at  the  present  day.  Ancient  Judaism,  comparea 
with  ail  relif  ions  except  the  Christian,  was  dis- 
tinguished tor  its  superior  purity  and  spiritu- 
ality; and  the  whole  Mosaic  ntual  was  of « 
typical  nature.    See  Jaws. 

JTJDAIZING  CHRISTIANS.  Concerning 
the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  there 
was  among  the  Jews  no  diversity  of  sentiment, 
and  thejr  not  unnaturally  drew  the  conclusion, 
that,  as  it  had  proceedea  from  God,  it  must  be 
of  perpetual  obhgation.  They  were  indeed  ftilly 
aware,  that  anotner  communication  from  hea- 
ven was  to  be  made  iqt  mankind,  and  that  this 
was  to  be  announced  by  a  messenger  more  dis- 
tinguished than  even  the  lawgiver  whom  they 
revered ;  but  thev  had  satisfiea  themselves,  that 
the  great  design  of  the  Messiah's  mission  would 
be  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  to  lay  in  Jerusalem  the 
foundation  or  universal  empire.  For  accom- 
plishing these  purposes,  it  was  reciuisite  that 
their  Messiah  snoiud  be  invested  with  temporal 
power  J  and  in  this  idea,  which  so  many  cir* 
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^mnstances  in  their  history  tended  to  endear 
to  them,  they  were  confirmed  by  those  pas- 
taees  in  the  books  of  their  prophets  which 
describe  him  as  destined  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  David,  to  sway  a  righteous  sceptre,  and  to 
establish  an  everlasting  kin^om.  YHien, 
accordingly,  Christ  appeared  m  the  humblest 
condition  of  life,  and  when,  afVer  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  he  declared,  that 
the  hopes  of  empire  which  his  countrymen  had 
long  cherished  were  fallacious,  the  predictions 
'jn  which  they  had  been  rested  suggesting, 
'when  combined  with  other  predictions,  a  very 
different  view  of  the  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
they  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  tne 
greater  part  of  them,  although  they  saw  the 
miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and  heard  those 
appeals  to  their  own  Scriptures  which,  how- 
ever eager  to  do  so,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  confute,  rejected  his  pretensions  on 
account  of  the  meanness  of  his  situation,  and 
reprobated  him  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 

xhere  was,  however^  a  considerable  number 
who  could  not  adopt  this  conclusion,  and  who, 
satisfied  that  the  mighty  works  which  he  per- 
formed fully  established  the  reality  of  the  divine 
commission  to  which  he  laid  claim,  relin- 
quished their  prejudices  respecting  a  temporal 
sovereisntyj  and  embraced  nis  doctrine  as  the 
revealed  will  of  Grod'.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  fbrmed  the  most 
distant  conception  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
that  doctrine  to  set  aside  the  system  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers. 
They  regarded  the  two  dispensations  as  form- 
in?  one  whole;  and  believed  that  the  rites 
which  had  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind those  who  belonged  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  Would  in  the  same  manner  mark  the 
disciples  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Agreeably 
to  this,  as  they  conceived,  they  saw  that  Jesus 
conformed  to  their  ceremonial  institutions,  he 
frequented  the  temple,  he  purified  it  from 
abuses  by  which  it  had  been  profaned,  and 
they  interpreted,  in  the  sense  most  in  harmony 
with  their  favourite  notions,  the  declaration 
which  he  had  publicly  made,  that  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  Even  Uie 
apostles  who  had  constantly  attended  him, 
who  had  listened  not  merely  to  his  public  dis- 
courses, but  to  the  interpretation  of  them, 
which,  in  tender  condescension  to  their  weak- 
ness, ne  often  in  private  gave,  were  so  tho- 
roughly establishea  in  this  opinion  that  it 
required  a  peculiar  revelation  to  be  made  to 
him  before  Peter  would  open  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  a  Gentile.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  sentiment  prevailed 
among  the  whole  of  thid  Jews  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity;  or  that  even  after 
it  was  opposed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Apos- 
tles as  individuals,  and  by  their  solemn  deter- 
mination, when  assembled  to  decide  with 
respect  to  it,  that  the  law  was  not  binding 
upon  Gtentile  converts,  they  should  still  have 
aahered  to  it,  when  from  not  having  a  written 
record  of  fkith  they  mi^  have  imagined, 
either  that  the  representation  of  the  apostolic 
decision  was  erroneous,  or  that  the  sanction 


whieh  it  gave  to  their  own  adheienoe  to  thdi 
ceremonies   virtually  confirmed '  the  dodrin 
which  they  fek  such  aversion  to  relinqoiik. 
They  accordingly  displayed  much  seal  in  sup 
port  of  the  Mosaieal  economy,  represented  m 
strict  observance  of  what  it  r^uired  as  eise&- 
tial  for  justification,  and  looked  with  a  khid  of 
abhorrence  upon  that  large  proportion  of  be- 
lievers who  paid  to  this  no  respeet,  and  vbo 
even  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it  as  nb- 
versive  of  the  flindamental  principle  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation.    A  great  part  of  the  t^ 
ties  of  St.  Paul  is  directed  against  the  Judaizai| 
teachers  who  inculcated  the  original  tenet  of 
their  brethren.    The  Apostle  eaniesUy  presses 
upon  the  churches,  that  by  the  worn  of  tlie 
law  we  cannot  be  justifiea,  that  circumcitkm 
is  of  no  avail,  that  by  grace  we  are  saved,  and 
that  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  by  his  blood. 
Hoj    indeed,   uniformly    lyesents   the  ides 
which  he  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, as  an  idea  which  could  not  be  held 
without  detracting  firom  what  our  Saviour  hai 
done  to  accompush  our  redemption.     Wbtt 
effect  his  writings  produced  upon  the  Jewiefa 
believers,  cannot  be   accurately    ascertained; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  laree  propo^ 
tion  of  than  adhered  to  their  ritual  obsenrancei 
either  as  national,  or  as  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining the  divine  favour;  and  this  sonrived 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  Jeniis- 
lon,— events  which  might  nave  been  ezpeeted 
to  convince  every  one  of  the  temporary  nanne 
of  the  Mosaieal  economy. 

But  after  Adrian,  by  again  directinr  the 
Roman  arms  aeainst  the  Jews,  blasted  the 
hopes  which  haa  been  fbndly  cherished,  that 
their  city  would  be  rebuilt,  and  their  tenpk 
opened  with  greater  splendour  than  before,  a 
vast  number  of  them,  either  from  being  con- 
vinced by  what  they  had  seen,  or  from  their 
eagerness  to  gain  admission  into  the  city  which 
the  emperor  had  erected,  but  from  which  he 
had  ordered  that  all  who  persisted  in  Jndaian 
should  be  excluded,  for  the  first  time  embraeed 
the  religion  of  Christ;  and  many,  who  had 
previously  done  so,  abandoning  the  Jewish 
ritual,  aci]uiMoed  fhlly  in  the  n^fMreseotatioii 
of  the  fiiith  given  by  St.  Paul,  choosing  is 
their  bishop  a  Gentile  convert.  There  were, 
however,  not  a  few  who  remained  steadfest^ 
in  their  principles,  who  were  now  consequently' 
separated  from  the  mat  body  of  their  beUer- 
in^  countrymen,  and  who  retained  the  appel- 
lation of  iHazarenes,  which  had  probably  Ven 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Christians. 
This  remnant  soon  split  into  two  parties. 
The  one  party,  although  they  held  titst  the 
law  of  Moses  was  oblinitory  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  the  house  of  Israel,  did  not  extend 
it  to  those  who  had  never  been  of  the  familf 
of  Abraham ;  they  revered  Jesus  as  being  moie 
than  man,  and  in  fact  approached  so  near  to 
the  prevaUin^  sentiments  of  the  church,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  peculiar  sentiments  is 
relation  to  the  Mosaieal  law,  they  were  Mt 
ranked  by  the  earliest  writers  amongbsrete 
The  other  party,  who  were  called  Ebloniiej 
eitlMr  from  Ebion,  the  num^  it  ia  alleged  oi 
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ter  ImAbt,  from  their  poT«rt/,  or  from  Iks 

bw  noCJoDo  which  they  enterUmed  of  Chriot, 
for  all  these  reuons  hare  been  specified,  show- 
ing idBcieaUy  thai  the  matter  is  really  aneer- 
aan,— maintained  the  original  tenet  that  their 
kv  was  bindinr  npoa  all  men|  and  that  with- 
out obaerring  wnat  it  lequired  it  was  imposai- 
Ue  u>  be  justified.  As  this  waa  in  direa 
oppoeitioD  to  the  declarations  of  St.  Paul, 
isttead  of  sobmitting  to  apostolic  authority 
th^  set  it  at  defiance,  rejeaing  his  epistles, 
ud  bcaading  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  truth. 
They  disregarded  even  the  Gospels  which 
Tcre  leceiYed  by  the  generality  of  Christians. 
ud  used  a  eospel  of  their  own  which  they  baa 
n  modelled  as  to  support  the  tenets  to  which 
tlie^  were  attached.  6ne  of  these  tenets,  one 
which,  indeed^  naturally  followed  from  their 
ttoceptions  of  the  CJospel  dispensation,  was, 
that  its  author  was  merely  a  man  raised  solely 
by  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been 
hoooured  above  the  rest  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  or,  as  he  is  usuaUy 
oUed,  the  traitor,  and  betrayer  of  our  Xiora. 
"The  keaekery  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  says  Dr. 
Hales,  "  his  remone,  and  auicidi.  are  occur* 
RBoes  altogether  ^  so  stranre  ana  extraordi- 
BUT,  that  t£s  motives  by  wnich  he  was  actu- 
un  require  to  be  developed,  aa  far  as  may  be 
^oe,  where  the  evangelists  are,  in  a  great 
Bea^ire,  silent  concerning  them,  from  the 
unauBstances  of  the  history  itself,  and  from 
the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Judas,  the 
•^iog  trait  in  whose  character  was  covetr 
eiiSQos,  was  probably  induced  to  follow  Jesus 
tt  first  with  a  view  to  the  riches,  honours,  and 
0^  temporal  advantages,  which  h^.in  com- 
BHm  with  the  rest,  expected  the  Messiah's 
ftieodi  would  enjoy.  The  astonishing  mira- 
cles be  saw  him  perfi>rm  left  no  room  to  doubt 
<f  the  reality  of  his  Master's  pretensions,  who 
^  indeed,  himself  in  private  actually  ac- 
^*^  the  title  from  his  Apostles;  and  Judaa 
Biut  have  been  much  disappointed  when  Jesus 
'Bpeatedly  refused  the  proffered  royalty  from 
^  people  in  Galilee,  after  the  miracle  of 
Mug  the  &wt  thousand,  and  again  after  his 
Pu^  procession  to  Jerusalem.  He  mizht 
Quonlly  have  grown  impatient  under  the  ae- 
'p,  and  dissatisfied  also  with  Jesus  for  openly 
QfKOttraging  all  ambitious  views  among  his 
^^lea;  and,  therefore,  he  mi^ht  have  de- 
^^  the  scheme  of  deliverine  him  up  to  the 
^^u^rim,  or  great  council  of  the  nation. 
\compo9ed  of  tte  chief  priests,  scribes,  ana 
^^,)  in  order  to  compel  him  to  avow  him- 
^ openly  as  the  Messiah  before  them;  and 
^  work  such  miracles,  or  to  jgive  them  the 
^  which  they  ao  often  required,  as  would 
^inoe  and  irouce  them  to  elect  him  in  due 
fcnD,aod  by  that  means  enable  him  to  reward 
«« followers.  Even  the  rebukes  of  Jesus  for  his 
coveioaaness,  and  the  detection  of  his  treach- 
^  scheme,  although  they  unquestionably 
Jl^ed  Judas,  mifht  only  serve  to  stimulate 
j^.  to  the  speeoier  execution  of  his  plot, 
"onng  the  (east  of  the  passover,  while  the 
P**^  coQoonrse  of  the  Jews,   from    all  parts 

**KBibled,  might  powerftilly  support  the  san- 


hsdrim  and  their  Messiah  against  the  mf^na 
The  success  of  this  measoreu  though  sgainaC 
his  master's  will,  would  be  likely  to  procure 
him  pardon,  and  even  to  recommend  nim  to 
fovour  afterward.  Such  might  have  been  the 
piansiUe  suggestions  by  whicn  Satan  t*»npM 
nim  to  the  commission  of  this  crime. ^tfut 
when  Judas,  who  attended  the  whole  trial,  saw 
that  it  tuned  out  quite  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tiona,  that  Jesus  was  capitally  convicted  by 
the  oooncil,  as  a  false  Christ  and  false  prophet, 
notwithstanding  he  had  openly  avowed  nim* 
self;  and  that  ne  wrought  no  miracle,  either 
for  their  conviction  or  for  his  own  ddiverance^ 
as  Judas  well  knew  he  could,  even  from  the 
circumstance  of  healing  Malchus,  afler  he  was 
apprehended;  when  he  farther  reflected,  lilm 
Peter,  on  his  Master's  merciful  forewamincs 
of  his  treachery,  and  mild  and  gentle  rebuEa 
at  the  commission  of  it;  ho  was  seized  with 
remorse,  and  offered  to  return  the  paltry  bribe 
of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  instantly  on  the  spot,  saymg,  'l 
sinned  in  delivering  up  innocent  Uood;'  and 
expected  that  on  this  they  would  have  desisted 
from  the  prosecution.  But  they  were  obsti- 
nate, and  not  only  would  not  relent,  but  threw 
the  whole  load  of  guilt  upon  him,  refusing  to 
take  their  own  share;  for  they  said,  *  What  is 
that  to  us  1  see  thou  to  that;'  thus,  according 
to  the  aphorism,  loving  the  treason,  but  hating 
the  traitor,  after  he  had  served  their  widuS 
turn.  Stung  to  the  quick  at  their  refusal  to 
take  back  the  money,  while  they  condemned 
himself,  he  went  to  the  temple,  cast  down  the 
whole  sum  in  the  treasury,  or  place  for  receiv- 
ing the  offerings  of  the  people :  and,  after  be 
had  thus  returned  the  wages  or  iniquity,  ha 
retired  to  some  lonely  plaos,  not  far,  perMps^ 
frmn  the  scene  of  Peter's  r^ntance^  and,  in 
the  frenzy  of  despair,  and  at  the  instijgation  oi 
the  devil,  hanged  himself;  crowmng  with 
suicide  the  murder  of  his  master  and  hi* 
friend;  rejecting  his  compassionate  Saviour, 
and  plunginr  ms  own  soul  into  perdition! 
In  another  place  it  is  said  that^  *  falling  head* 
long,  he  burst  asunder,  and  all  his  boweb  gush- 
ed out,'  Acts  i,  18.  00th  these  accounts  might 
be  true:  he  might  first  have  hanged  himself 
from  some  tree  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice; 
and,  the  rope  or  branch  breaking,  he  mignt  be 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  falL" 

The  above  view  of  the  case  of  Judas  endea- 
vours ingeniously  to  account  for  his  conduct 
by  simposing  him  influenced  by  the  motive  of 
compelling  our  Lord  to  declare  himself,  and 
assume  the  Messiahship  in  its  earthly  gloir. 
It  will,  however,  be  recollected,  that  the  only 
key  which  the  evangelic  narrative  affords,  is, 
Judas's  covelousness ;  which  passion  was,  in 
him,  a  growing  one.  It  was  this  which  do- 
stroyed  whatever  of  honest  intention  he  might 
at  nrst  have  in  following  Jesus;  and  when 
fully  under  its  influence  he  would  be  blinded 
by  It  to  all  but  the  flittering  object  of  the  r^ 
ward  of  iniquity.  In  such  a  mind  there  could 
be  no  true  mith,  and  no  love ;  what  wonde^ 
then,  when  avarice  was  in  him  a  ruling  and 
unrestrained  passion,  tbat  he  should  Mtny 
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■M  Loidl  Still  it  may  be  admiltod  Uuit  the 
knowledge  which  Judas  had  of  our  Lord's 
miracolous  power,  might  lead  him  the  more 
leadily  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  chief 

S nests.  He  might  suppose  that  he  would 
eliYer  himself  out  of  tnelr  hands,  and  thus 
Judas  attempted  to  filay  a  double  yillany, 
against  Christ  and  against  his  employers. 

JUDE,  Epibtlb  oP{  a  canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  wntten  against  the  heretics, 
who,  by  their  impious  doctrines  and  disorderly 
liTes,  corrupted  Uie  faith  and  ^;ood  morals  of 
Christians.  The  author  of  this  epistle,  called 
Judas,  and  also  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus,  was 
one  of  the  tweWe  Apostles;  he  was  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  brother  or  James  tlie  less,  and  one 
of  those  who  were  called  our  Lord's  brethren. 
We  are  not  informed  when,  or  how,  he  was 
called  to  be  an  Apoetle :  but  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, that,  before  his  vocation  to  the 
AposUeship,  he  was  a  husbandman,  that  he 
was  married,  and  that  he  bad  children.  The 
only  account  we  have  of  him  in  particular,  is 
that  which  occurs  in  John  xiT,  31-33.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  after  haring 
receiTed,  in  common  with  other  Apostles,  ex- 
traordinary eifls  at  the  pentecost,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  n>r  some  time  in  sereral  parts  of 
the  lana  of  Israel,  and  wroueht  miracles  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  And,  as  his  life  seems  to 
baTC  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that  he 
afterward  left  Judea,  and  went  abroad  preach- 
ing the  Gk>8pel  to  Jews  and  Gkntiles  in  other 
eountries.  Some  have  said  that  he  preached 
in  Arabia.  Sjrria,  Mesopotamia,  ana  Persia; 
and  that  lie  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last 
mentioned  country.  But  we  hare  no  account 
of  his  trayels  upon  which  we  can  rely;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  a  martyr. 

tn  the  early  aces  of  Christianity,  several 
rejected  the  Epimt  of  St.  Jude,  because  the 
apocrjrphal  books  of  Enoch,  and  the  ascension 
or  Moses,  are  quoted  in  it  Neyertheless,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  cataloeues  of 
the  sacred  writings:  and  Clement,  of  Alexan- 
dria, TertuUian,  mmI  Origen  quote  it  as  written 
by  Jude,  and  reckon  it  among  the  books  of 
sacred  Scripture.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  eeneruly  reoeiyed.  As  to  the  objections 
that  haye  been  urged  against  its  authority. 
Dr.  Lardner  suggests,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  supposing  that  St.  Jude  quoted  a  book 
called  Ekioch  or  Enoch's  prophecies ;  and  even 
allowing  that  he  did  quote  it,  he  giyes  it  no 
authority ;  it  was  no  canonical  l»ok  of  the 
Jews ;  and  if  such  a  book  existed  among  the 
Jews,  it  was  a]X)cryphal,  and  yet  there  mieht 
be  in  it  some  right  things.  Instead  of  refer- 
ring to  a  book  called  the  "Assumption  or 
Ascension  of  Christ,"  which  probabl^  was  a 
forgery  much  later  than  his  time,  it  is  much 
ihors  credible  that  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  rision 
in  Zech.  iii,  1-3.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
several  writers,  and,  amone  others,  of  Ham- 
mond and  Benson,  that  St.  Jude  addressed  his 
6pistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians ;  but  Dr.  Lard- 
ner infers,  from  the  words  of  the  inscription 
•f  the  epistle,  verses,  1,  3,  that  it  was  designed 
ftr  the  use  of  all  in  general  who  had  embraced 


the  Christian  religioii.  The  last  mendmi 
author  supposes  that  thia  episdewas  wrinet 
A.  D.  64,  o6|  or  o6. 

JUDEA,  a  district  of  Asia  Blinor,  whidi  ii 
described  both  by  ancient  and  modem  geo> 
graphers  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  uA 
witn  ^freat  diversity  of  extent.    In  the  moa 
extensive  application  of  the  name,  it  conpi^ 
bends  the  wnole  country  possessed  by  the  Jevt, 
or  people  of  Israel;  and  indoded,  therefen, 
very  different  portions  of  territory  at  diffnem 
penods  of  their  history.    Upon  the  cenqaett 
of  the  country  by  Joshua,  it  was  dirided  into 
twelve  portions,  according  to  the  number  ol 
the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  a  general  view  of  their 
respective  allotments  (though  the  intennediate 
boundaries    cannot   be  very    precisely  saee^ 
tained)  may  convey  some  idea  of  its  extent  at 
that  period.    The  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
comprised  all  the  country  between  Edom,  or 
Idumea,  on  the  south,  tne  Mediterranean  ob 
the  west,  die  Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  and  an 
imaginaxy  Une  on  the  north,  from  the  noithen 
extremity  of  the   Salt  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   The  portion  of  Simeon  was  indudfd 
within  that  of  Judah,  and  formed  the  south- 
west *oomer  of  the  country;   comprehending 
the  towns  of  Bersaba,  Gerar,  Kapha,  Gaza, 
Ascalon,  and  Azotos.    The  portion  of  Benja- 
min was  situated  to  the  noita  of  Judah,  near 
the  centre  of  the   kingdom,  bounded  on  th« 
east  by  the  river  Jordan,  and  containing  put 
of  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Bethel,  Rama,  Ac.    The 
portion  of  Dan  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Judah, 
between  that  of  Benjamin  and  the  Mediteira* 
nean,  reaching  as  far  north  as  the  latter,  and 
containing  Accaron  and  Jamnia.    The  poitioo 
of  Ephraim  stretched  along  the  northern  iimiii 
of  Dan  and  Benjamin,  between  the  river  Jor 
dan  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  oo 
the  West ;  containing  Sichem,  Joppa,  Lvdda, 
Gazara,  dec.    The  portion  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  was  situated  north  of  ^hraim,  b^ 
tween  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Meaiterranean, 
reaching  as  far  north  as  Dora,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount   Carmel.      The   portion    of  Issacbar 
stretched  northward  from  Manasseh,  and  west- 
ward from  Jordan,  as  fiar  aa  Mount  Tab<^. 
The  portion  of  Asher  comprehended  the  mari- 
time tract  between  Mount  Carmel,  as  fiir  a* 
Sidon.    The  portion  of  Zebulon,  bounded  hf 
Asher  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Tabor  on  the 
south,  joined  on  the  east  the  portion  of  Napb* 
tali,  which  occupied  the  bonlen  of  the  lake 
Gennesareth,  or  sea  of  Tiberias.    The  portion 
of  Reuben  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Jor^ 
dan,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  torrent  of 
Amon,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Jabok. 
The  portion  of  Gad,  also  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  stretched  from  the  Jabok  toward  the 
north,  where  it  was  bounded  by  the  other  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  occupied  the  country 
east  of  the  lake  Gennesareth,  to  the  northein 
limits  of  the  country.      The  whole  of  this 
extent  between  Ccslo-Syria  on  the  north,  and 
Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  south,  the  Meditena- 
nean  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Deaerta  on  the 
east,  may  be  considered  as  situated  between 
31°  1(K  and  33"*  1^  of  north  latitude,  about  a 
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nsdred  and  forty  mfles  in  leng^th,  and  neazlj 
•  fanndrBd  in  breadth.    Reckoning  from  Dan 
10  Beenbeba,  which  are  often  mentioned  in 
iMred  Scriptuie  as  including  the  more  settled 
md  permanent  possessions  of  the  Israelites. 
ki  loigth  wooldt  not  exceed  a  hundred  ana 
tventY  miles.     Bat,    if  estimated   from   its 
booDOBries  in  the  reigns  of  Darid  and  So- 
lomon, and    seTeral    sueceeding    princes,    its 
extent  must  be  enlarged   more   than   three- 
fcU;  including  both  Uie   land  of  Palestine, 
or  of  the  Phifistines,  on  the  south,  and  the 
eoontry  of  Phenice  on  the  north,  with  part  of 
S^a  to  the  north-east.    All  this  extent  was 
originally  comprehended  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, Genesis  XV,  18;  Deut.  xi,  ^;  and  was 
sctually  posseMed   by  David  and    Solomon, 
1  Kings  IX,  SM);  9  Uhron.  viii,  7.    It  is  de- 
icribed  in  numerous  passages  of  the  sacred 
vritings,  as  all  compnsed  in  the  Holy  Land, 
from  Uamath  on  the  north,  to  the  river  of 
^rpt  on  the  south;  and  from  the  Ghreat  or 
Meifiterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  to  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  on   the  east ;  a  tract  of  country  at 
least  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth,  Joshua 
XT  3,  Ac;    xix,  S4,  &c;    1  Chron.  xiif,  5; 
S  Chron.  vii,  8 ;  Ezekiel  xlvii,  16,  20 ;  Amos 
Ti,14. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the  king- 
dom of  the  Hebrews  had  attained  its  greatest 
extent,  it  was  divided,  in  con8ec|uence  of  a 
KTolt  of  ten  tribes,  into  two  distinct  sove- 
reignties, named  Israel  and  Judah ;  the  former 
of  vhich  bad  its  seat  of  goveriiment  in  Sama- 
ria, and  the  latter  in  Jerusalem.  The  terri- 
tories of  both  were  graduall^r  curtailed  and 
laid  waste  by  the  revolt  of  tributary  princes, 
and  the  incursions  of  powerful  neienbours; 
sod  both  were  at  length  completely  over- 
thrown ;  that  of  Israel,  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
about  B.  C.  790 ;  and  that  of  Judah,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, about  a  hundred  and  fourteen  years 

After  a  captivity  of  seventy  years,  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  the  subjects  of  Judah,  having 
received  permission  from  Cyrus  to  return  to 
their  native  country,  not  only  occupied  the 
former  territories  of  that  kingdom,  but  extend- 
ed themselves  over  great  part  of  what  had 
belonged  to  the  ten  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel:  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  the 
Bame  of  Judea  to  the  whole  country  over 
which  they  had  again  established  their  domi- 
nion. Tlie  same  name  was  given  to  that  king- 
<loni  as  possessed  by  Heroa  the  Qreai  under 
the  Romans ;  but,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  it  was  recognised 
only  by  the  name  of  ralestine.  All  traces  of 
its  ancient  division  among  the  twelve  tribes 
yere  now  abolished,  and  it  was  distributed 
into  four  provinces;  namely,  Judea  Proper  in 
the  south,  Galilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in 
the  cemre,  and  Peraea  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Jordan.  Judea  Proper,  situated  in  31°  40^ 
north  latitude,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Samaria,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
OB  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  soath 
W  Arabia  Petrsa;  and  comprised  the  ancient 


settlements  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  an! 
Simeon,  with  Philistia  and  Idumea.  It  ia 
divided  by  Josephas  into  eleven  toparchiea, 
and  by  Pliny  into  ten ;  but  these  subdivisions 
are  little  noticed  by  ancient  writers,  and  their 
boondaries  are  very  imperfectly  ascertained. 
The  principal  places  in  the  north-east  quarter 
of  the  province  were  Jerusalem,  the  capital, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  replaced  by  a  new  city  named 
JSlia,  a  little  farther  north,  which  is  now  the 
site  of  the  modem  Jerusalem;  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm  trees,  about  nineteen  miles  east- 
ward of  Jerusalem,  and  eight  from  the  river 
Jordan ;  Phaselis,  boilt  by  Herod  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Jericho;  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus,  ten 
miles  north  of  Jericho;  Gk>pnna,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  road  to  Sichem; 
Bethel,  twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
orifi^ally  called  Luz ;  Gilgal,  about  one  mile 
ana  a  half  from  Jericho;  Engeddi,  a  hundred 
fVirlongs  south  south-east  of  Jericho,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Masada, 
a  strong  fortress  built  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
the  last  refuse  of  the  Jews  after  the  fall  or 
Jerusalem ;  Ephraim,  a  small  town  westward 
of  Jericho;  Anathoth.  a  Levitical  town,  nearly 
four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  south- 
east ouarter  of  the  province  were  situated 
Bethlehem,  or  E^hrath,  about  six  miles  south 
from  the  capital;  Bethcar,  now  St.  Philip,  a 
strong  place  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  ten  milea 
south  of  Jerusalem ;  Ziph,  a  small  town  be- 
tween Hebron  and  the  Dead  Sea:  Zoar,  at 
the  southern  extremitr  of  the  Dcaa  Sea,  near 
the  situation  of  Soaomj  Hebron,  forroeriy 
Kirjath-arbc^  a  very  ancient  town  in  a  hilly 
country,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  capital ; 
Arad,  about  twenty-fiMir  miles  southward  from 
Hebron,  and  near  the  Ascensus  Avrabim,  or 
Scorpion  Mountains,  on  the  border  of  Artibia 
Petnea ;  and  Thamar,  on  the  southern  limit  of 
the  province,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  In  the  north-west  quarter  were 
Bethshemesh,  or  Heliopolis,  a  Levitical  city, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  capital ;  Rama,  six 
miles  north  fix>m  Jerusalem ;  Emmaus,  a  village 
eiffht  miles  north  north-west  from  Jerusalem, 
afterward  called  Nicopolis,  in  consequence  of 
a  victory  gained  by  Vespasian  over  the  revolt* 
ed  Jews ;  jBethoron.  a  jM>pulons  Levitical  city 
on  the  road  to  Lydaa,  a  rew  miles  north-west 
of  Emmaus;  Kirjath-jearim,  on  the  road  to 
Joppa,  nine  miles  westward  from  the  capital ; 
Lynda,  now  Lod,  and  called  by  the  Grreeks 
Diospolis,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Joppa; 
Ramla,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Arimathea, 
about  five  miles  south-west  of  Lydda ;  Joppa, 
a  maritime  town,  now  Jafta,  about  twelve 
leafiroes  north-west  of  Jerusalem;  Jabne,  a 
walled  sea-port  town  between  Joppa  and 
Azotus;  and  Elkron,  a  town  on  tne  north 
boundary  of  the  Philistines.  In  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Judea  were  Gath,  about  twentif 
miles  west  from  Jerusalem,  near  to  whioli 
were  the  city  of  Eleutberopolis,  a  flourlriiiiif 
pAace  in  the  second  century;  Makkedah,  a 
strong    plftooi    eight  milea    noxth-aaal   fiM 
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fileutheropolisi  Benabe,  or  Be^nheba,  about 
twenty -six  miles  south  from  Eleutheropolis ; 
Qerar,  between  Beersheba  and  the  sea  coast; 
Azotus,  or  Ashdod,  to  the  west  of  Eleuthero- 
polis,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  and  the 
•eat  of  a  bishop  in  the  first  a^es  of  the  Chris- 
tian church }  Ascalon,  a  considerable  maritime 
town,  above  forty-three  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem }  Gaza,  fifteen  miles  southward  from 
Ascalon;  and  Raphia,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinocururs^  remarkable  for  a  gXtai  battle 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which  Philopater, 
kin^  of  Egypt,  defeated  Antiochus,  kiiig  of 
Syria. 

Samaria,  lying  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
in  32°  15'  north  latitude,  extended  along  the 
sea  coast  from  Joppa  to  Dora,  and  along  the 
rirer  Jordan  from  the  rivulet  of  Alexandrium 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tibe> 
rias;  comprehending  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  part  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
north  of  Sichem,  and  equally  distant  from 
Jordan  and  the  sea  coast,  afterward  named 
Sebaste  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus; 
Jezrael,  or  Esdraelon,  about  four  leagues  north 
from  Samaria ;  Sichem,  or  Sychar,  called  by 
the  Romans  Neapolis,  eight  miles  south  of 
Samaria,  in  a  valley  between  the  mountains 
Gerizim  and  Ebal;  Bethsan,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Scythopolis,  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Sichem  |  Cassarea  of  Palestine, 
anciently  called  Turns  Stratonis,  greatly  en- 
larged by  Herod,  and  long  the  principal  city 
of  the  province,  about  nineteen  leagues  nortn 
north-west  from  Jerusalem;  Dora,  now  Tar- 
tura,  nine  miles  north  from  Csesarea,  on  the 
road  to  Tyre;  Apollonia,  now  Arzuf,  on  the 
sea  coast,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Caesarea; 
and  Hadadrinunon,  afterward  cidled  Maxi- 
mianopolis,  about  seventeen  miles  eastward  of 
Caesarea. 

Galilna,  in  33°  north  latitude,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  north  by  Syria,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake  Gennesa- 
reth,  comprehended  the  possessions  of  Asher, 
Niq;>htali,  and  Zabulon,  with  part  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Issachar.  The  nortnem  division  of 
the  province  was  thinly  inhabited  by  Jews, 
and  was  sometimes  called  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; but  the  southern  portion  was  very 
populous.  Its  principal  towns  were  Caper- 
naum, at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fake 
of  Gennesareth;  Bethsaida,  a  consideiuble 
village  a  few  leagues  south  of  Capernaum; 
Cinnereth,  south  of  Bethsaida,  rebuilt  by 
Herod  Antipas,  and  named  Tiberias;  Tan- 
ehna,  a  considerable  town  at  the  efflux  of  the 
river  Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias^  thirty 
stadia  south  from  the  town  of  Tiberias; 
Nazareth,  two  leagues  north-west  of  Mount 
Tabor,  and  equally  distant  from  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth  and  the  sea  coast;  Arbela,  six 
miles  west  of  Nazareth;  Sepphoris,  or  Dio- 
Cssarea,  now  Sefburi,  a  large  and  well  forti- 
ied  town,  about  five  leae^ues  north  north-west 
of  Mount  Tabor;    Zoibulon,   a   ttiong  and 


populous  place,  sixty  stadia  wotli-^ast  of 
rtolemais;  Acre,  or  Accon,  seven  miles  north 
from  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  afierwsid 
enlarged  and  called  Pto>mais  by  Ptolony  I, 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  dis- 
tinguisoed  by  the  name  of  Acre,  the  last  dty 
possessed  by  the  Christians  in  S]rria,  and  wss 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Seraphs,  of 
Eejrpt,  in  1291 :  Kedes,  or  Cydissus,  a  Leviti- 
cal  city  at  the  fisot  of  Mount  Panium,  twenty 
miles  south-east  of  Tyre;  Dan,  originally 
Laish,  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land,  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Sidon; 
Paneas,  near  to  Dan,  or,  according  to  some, 
only  a  diflferent  name  for  the  same  plaee,  wss 
repaired  by  Philip,  son  of  Herod  Uie  GiesL 
and  by  him  named  C«sarea,  in  honour  or 
Au^stus,  with  the  addition  of  Philippi,  to 
distwguish  it  from  the  other  town  of  the  ssme 
name  in  Samaria;  Joti^>ata,  the  strongeit 
town  in  Galilee^  about  four  leagues  nortk 
north-east  of  Dio-Cesarea;  an4  Japha  sad 
Gischala,  two  other  fortified  places  in  the  some 
district 

Persa,  though  the  name  would  denote  sny 
extent  of  country   beyond  Jordan,    is   mofc 
particularly  applied  to    that   district   in  2Sf 
north  latitude,  which  formerly  composed  the 
territories  of  Sihon,  the    Amorite,  fl^   Of, 
king  of  Bashan;    extending   fjrom  the  river 
Amon   (which  flows   through    an  extensive 
plain  into  the    Dead  Sea)  to  the  mount  of 
Gilead,  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  see 
of  Tiberias ;  and  which  fell  to  the  lot  o(  tbe 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh.    This  province  was  about  sixty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  forty  from  east 
to  west.    The  principal  places  were  Pennd, 
on  the  lefl  of  the  Jabbolc,  which  fonns  tbe 
northern  border  of  the  country;  Succoth,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  little  farther  soiith; 
Bethabara.  a  little  below  Sucooth,  where  wss 
a  jplace  of  passage  over  the  river ;  Amsthos, 
afterward  named  Assalt,  a  stronjg  town  below 
the  influx  of  the  torrent  Jazer ;  Lavias,  between 
Mount  Nebo  and  the  northern   extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  town  which  was  so  named  hj 
Herod,  in  honour  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augiu- 
tus ;  Machsrus,  a  citadel  on  a  steep  rock,  sooth 
of  Livias,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Ses; 
Lasa,  or   Calle-rhoe,    celebrated    for   its  hot 
springs,    between   Machnnis    and   the  river 
Amon ;  Herodium,  a  fort  built  by  Herod  a  few 
miles  farther  inland,  as  a  protection  againit 
the  Moabites ;  Aroer,  a  town  of  Moab,  sefca 
leagues  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Castra  Ano- 
nensia,  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  Uk 
ancient  Mephoath,   seven   leagues   north-esit 
of  Aroer ;  Hesbon,  or  Esbus,  the  capital  of 
Sihon,  anciently  famed  for  its  fish  pools,  seven 
leaeues  east  from  the  Jordan,  three  nrom  Mooat 
Nebo,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province; 
Madaba.  now  El-Belkaa,  three  leagues  sootb- 
east  of  Hesbon;  Jazer,  or  Tira,  a  Leviticil 
city  on  a  small  lake,  five  lea£ues  north-esst 
of  Hesbon.    To  the  south  of  Peraea  lies  a  tar* 
ritory  called  Moabites,  the  capital  of  whieh 
wasRabbath-Moab,  afterward  named  ArBOpo- 
lis ;  and  to  tbe  south-west  of  whieh  wss  Cbsr 
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iM-liNb^  <r  Karak,  a  foirinm  on  the  aommit 
of  •  hiU,  at  tM  entrance  of  a  de^  ralley. 

To  the  north  of  Perea  were  aitnated  aeTeral 
diiUktf,  which,  as  formine  part  of  the  kin^ 
don  of  Judea  under  Herod  the  Great,  require 
1»  be  briefly  noticed   in  this   account ;    and 
which  do  properly  come  under  the   general 
Btae  of  Perca,  as  being  situated  on  tl^  east- 
waid  of  the  riyer  Jordan.     There  were  Ga- 
luditet,  or  Gileadites,  in  32^^  2(r  north  latitude, 
BOW  Zarca,  east  from  Jordan,  and  north  from 
the  Jabbok ;  containing  the  cities  of  Ramoth- 
GKIead,  Mahanaim,  Ju>esh«Gilead,  at  the  foot 
of  Moimt  Gilead.    Batansa,  anciently  Basan, 
BOW  Bitinia,  in  32^  2^  north  latitude,  formerly 
fldebrated  ibr  its  oaks  and  pastures,  was  situ- 
ated to  (he  north  of  Galaadites,  and  contained 
the  cities  of  Adrea,  or  Edrei,  Astaroth,  and 
Bathyra.    Gbulonitis,  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
bitweeii  Batanaea  and  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Tibeiiaa,  itretchin^  northward  to  Mount  Her- 
Don,  and  containing  Gamala,  &  strong  town 
ooar  the   aouthem   extremity  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberiaa ;  Argob,  between  this  sea  and  Mount 
Hippos;  Julias,  stmposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Cborazin,  and  by  others  to  be  Bethsaida  ;  and 
Sdeoca,  a  fortified  place  on  the  east  border  of 
Laeua  Samochonitis.    Auranitis,  or  Ituraaa.  a 
OKxuitainous  auad  barren  tract  north  of  Ba- 
taosa,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  branch 
of  Mount  Hermon,  contained  Boetra,  or  Bozra, 
•bout  fifty  miles  east  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
boRleiing  on  Arabia   Petrasa,  afbuward    en- 
Ureed  by  Trajan,  and  named  Trajana  Bostra ; 
and  Trachonitis,  in  33^  15'  north  ktitude,  be- 
tween Hennon  and  Antilibanus,  eastward  from 
the  aouroes  of  Jordan,  and  containing  Baal- 
gad,  Mispah,  Paneas,  or  Caesarea  Pnilippi, 
ud  JEnos,  nearly  twenty-five  miles. east  of 
Pancaa,  and  as  mr  south  south-west  of  Da- 
Bucoa.     There    remains  to   be  noticed    the 
Decaoolis,  or  confederation   of  ten  cities  in 
tbe  Uit  mentioned   districts,  which   haTing 
been  occupied  during  the  Babylonish  captivity 
bv  Eeathen  inhabitants,  refused  to  adopt  the 
Mosaic  ritual  aAer  the*  restcnration  of  the  Jews, 
end  found  it  necessary  to  unite  their  strength 
Htinat    the    enterprises    of   the   Asmonean 
pnnoes.  One  of  than,  namely,  Scvthopolis,  al- 
ready deacribed  in  the  account  of  Samaria,  was 
ittoated  to  the  west  of  Jordan ;  but  the  other 
nine  were  all  to  the  east  of  that  river,  namelv, 
(Sadara,  or  Kedar,  a  strong  place  on  a  hill,  tne 
capital  of  Penea  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  al>out 
lixtjr  atadia  east  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
Boeh  frequented  for  its  hot  baths:    Hippos, 
awnfCimfa  called  Susitha,  thirty  stadia  north- 
veat  of  Gadara  ;  Dium,  or  Dion,  of  which  the 
lituation  is  unknown,  but  conjectured  by  D'An- 
Tille  to  have  been  about  leven  leagues  east- 
ward from  Pella,  a  considerable  town  supplied 
^Mh  copious  fountains,  on  the  river  Jabbok, 
wvtoen  miles  south-east  of  Gadara,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  to  which  the  Chriatians 
retired,  by  divine  admonition,  before  the  de- 
■tniction  of  Jerusalem;   Canatha,    south-east 
^  Casarea,    and    between   the  Jordan    and 
Mmnt  Hennon;    Garasa,    afterward   Jaras, 
woe  leag-jes  north-east   from  the  upper  ex- 


trsBiity  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  much  noted 
during  the  crusades ;  Rabbath-Ammon,  the 
capitfu  of  the  Ammonites,  south-east  of  Ra- 
moth,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Jabbok,  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia,  afterward  called  Phila- 
delphia by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  whom 
it  had  received  considerable  improvements,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  visible ;  Abila,  four 
leagues  east  from  Gadara,  in  a  fertile  tract  be- 
tween the  river  Hieromax  and  Mount  Gilead ; 
and  Capitolais,  a  town  in  Batanaea,  five  or  six 
leae:ues  east  north-east  of  Gadara. 

jUDEAj  Wilderness  of,  a  wild  and  desert 
country  along  the  southern  course  of  the  river 
Jordan,  east  of  Jerusalem  j  that  which  by  Sl 
Matthew  is  called  the  wilderness  of  Judca, 
being  described  by  St.  Luke  as  "  all  the  coun- 
try about  Jordan ;"  from  whence  this  wilder^ 
ness  extended  southward  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  a  stonv  and 
desolate  region,  of  hopeless  sterility,  ana  most 
savage  aspect;  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
disordered  piles  of  rocks,  and  rocky  mount- 
ains. This  was  the  wilderness  in  which 
John  first  preached  and  baptized,  and  into 
which  our  Lord,  after  his  own  baptism,  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  to  be  templed,  Mauhewiv; 
Luke  iv.  Here,  also,  the  mountain  was  situ- 
ated which  formed  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  parts  of  this  temptation.  Maun- 
drell  descriMS  this  region  as  a  most  miserable, 
dry,  and  barren  place ;  consisting  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  so  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the 
earth  had  here  suffered  some  great  convulsion. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  the  same  part 
in  1816,  says,  '*  As  we  proceeded  to  the  north- 
ward, we  had  on  our  left  a  lofty  peak  of  the 
ranee  of  hills  which  border  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  west,  and  ended  in  this  direc- 
tion the  mountains  of  Judea.  This  peak  is 
considered  to  be  that  to  which  Jesus  was 
transported  by  the  devil  during  his  fast  of 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness ; '  after  which  he 
was  an  hungered.'  Nothing  can  be  more  for* 
bidding  than  the  aspect  of  these  hills :  not  a 
blade  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen  over  all  their 
surface,  and  not  the  sound  of  any  living  being 
is  to  be  heard  throughout  all  their  extenL 
Thev  form,  indeed,  a  most  appropriate  scene 
for  tnat  wilderness  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
is  said  to  have  dwelt  with  the  wild  beasts, 
'  while  the  auj^ls  ministered  unto  him.' " 

JUDGES  IS  applied  to  certain  eminent  per- 
sons chosen  by  Qod  himself  to  ffovem  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Joshua  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kings.  For  the  nature  and 
duration  of  their  office,  and  the  powers  with 
which  they  were  invested,  see  Jews.  The 
judges  were  not  ordinary  magistrates,  but 
were  appointed  by  God  on  extraorainary  occa- 
sions; as  to  head  the  armies,  tq  deliver  the 
people  from  their  enemies,  &c.  Salian  has 
observed,  that  they  not  only  presided  in  courts 
of  justice,  but  were  also  at  the  head  of  the 
councils,  the  armies,  and  of  every  thing  that 
concerned  the  government  of  the  state ;  though 
they  never  assumed  the  title  either  of  prinoea 
governors,  or  the  like. 

Salian  remarks  seven  points  wherein  they 
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differed  from  kings,  1.  They  were  not  heredi- 
tary. 3.  They  had  no  absolute  nower  of  lift 
ana  death,  but  only  according  to  tne  laws,  and 
dependenUy  upon  them.  3.  They  nerer  un- 
dertook  war  at  their  own  pleasure,  but  only 
when  they  were  commanded  by  GM,  or  called 
to  it  by  the  people.  4.  They  exacted  no  tribute. 
5.  They  dia  not  succeed  each  other  immedi- 
ately, out  after  the  death  of  one  there  was 
fi:equently  an  interval  of  seyeralyears  before 
a  successor  was  appointed.  6.  They  did  not 
use  the  ensigns  of  soTereignty,  the  sceptre  or 
diadem.  7.  xhey  had  no  authority  to  make 
any  laws,  but  were  only  to  take  care  of  the 
obserrance  of  those  of  Moses.  GhxlMrin,  in 
his  "Moses  and  Aaron,''  compares  them  to 
the  Roman  dictators,  who  were  appointed  only 
on  extraordinary*  emer^ncies,  as  in  case  of 
war  abroad,  or  conspiracies  at  home,  and 
whose  power,  while  they  continued  in  office, 
was  ipreat,  and  even  id>soIute.  Thus  the  He- 
brew judges  seem  to  have  been  appointed  only 
in  cases  of  national  trouble  and  danger.  This 
was  the  case  particularly  with  respect  to  Oth- 
niel,  Ehud,  and  Gideon.  The  power  of  the 
judges,  while  in  office,  was  yery  great;  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  a  certain 
time,  like  that  of  the  Roman  dictators,  which 
continued  for  half  a  year ;  neyertheless,  it  is 
reasonable  to  Bup]x>8e,  that,  when  they  had 
performed  the  business  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  they  retired  to  a  private  life.  This 
Gtodwin  infers  from  Qideon^s  ref\ising  to  take 
upon  him  the  perpetual  government  of  Israel, 
as  beinff  inconsistent  with  the  theocracy. 

Beside  these  superior  judges,  every  city  in 
the  commonwealth  had  its  elders,  who  formed 
•  a  court  of  judicature,  with  a  power  of  de- 
tcpnining  lesser  matters  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  rabbles  say,  there  were  three 
such  elders  or  judges  in  each  lesser  city,  and 
twenty-three  in  the  greater.  But  Josephus, 
whose  authority  has  greater  weight,  speaks  of 
seven  judges  in  each,  without  any  such  dis- 
tinction of  greater  and  less.  Sigonius  siip- 
poses  that  tnese  elders  and  judges  of  cities 
were  the  original  constitution  settled  in  the 
wilderness  by  Moses,  upon  the  advice  given 
him  by  Jethro,  Exod.  xviii,  31,  23,  and  con- 
tinued^ by  divine  appointment  after  the  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Canaan;  whereas  others 
imagine  that  the  Jethronian  prefectures  were 
a  peculiar  constitution,  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion while  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  but 
laid  aside  after  they  came  into  Canaan.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  there  was  a  court  of 
judges  and  officers,  appointed  in  every  city,  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  Deut.  xvi,  18.  How  ftir, 
and  in  what  respects,  these  judges  differed 
firom  the  elders  of  the  city,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain ;  and  whether  they  were  the  same 
or  different  persons.  Perhaps  the  title  elders 
may  denote  their  seniority  and  dimity;  and 
tnat  of  judges,  the  office  tney  sustamed.  The 
lower  courts  of  justice,  in  tneir  several  cities, 
were  held  in  their  gates,  Deut.  xvi,  15.  Each 
tribe  had  its  respective  prince,  whose  office 
related  chiefly,  it  not  altogether,  to  military 
ailkirs.    We  read  also  of  the  princes  of  the  I 


eongr^ation,  who  presided  in  judiciary  nul> 
ters.  ThMe  are  called  elders,  and  were  sevcBtjf 
in  number,  Num.  xi.  16,  17,  34,  S6.  But  it 
does  not  appear  whether  or  not  this  consistory 
of  seventy  elders  was  a  perpetual,  or  only  • 
temporary,  institution.  Some  have  suppotei 
that  it  was  the  same  that  afterward  becsne 
fiunous  under  the  appellation  of  sanhedrim; 
but  others  conceive  the  instittttion  of  the 
seventy  elders  to  have  been  only  temporary, 
for  the  assistance  of  Moses  in  the  govemmeiil, 
before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaao ; 
and  that  the  sanhedrim  was  first  set  up  in  the 
time  of  the  Maecabees.    See  Sanbedsim. 

JuDQEs,  Book  op,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Israelltish  judges,  of  wmmi  we  have  bees 
speaking  in  the  preceding  article.  The  author 
is  not  known.  It  is  probable  the  work  did 
not  come  from  any  sin^  hand,  being  rather 
a  collection  of  several  little  histories,  which  at 
first  were  separate,  but  were  afterweurd  collect- 
ed by  Ezra  or  Samuel  into  a  single  vohme; 
and^  in  all  likelihood,  were  taken  from  the 
ancient  joumids,  annals,  or  memoirs,  eoo>- 
posed  by  the  several  judges.  The  antiquity  of 
this  book  is  unquestionable,  as  it  must  ham 
been  wriUen  before  the  time  of  David,  nnce 
the  description,  Judges  i,  31,  was  no  kmgcr 
true  of  Jerusalem  after  he  had  taken  poseee- 
sion  of  it,  and  had  introduced  a  third  clais  of 
inhabitants  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eichom  ae- 
knowledges  that  it  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
subsequent  interpolation.  Dr.  Patrick  is  of 
opinion  that  the  five  last  chapters  are  a  dis- 
tinct history,  in  which  the  author  gives  an 
account  of  several  memorable  transaetioiii^ 
which  occurred  in  or  about  the  time  of  the 
judg^ ;  whose  history  he  would  not  inlernipt 
by  intermixing  these  matters  with  it,  and 
therefore  reserved  them  to  be  rdated  by  them- 
selves in  the  second  part,  or  appendix. 

JUDGMENT,  DiT  op,  is  that  impoitairt 
period  which  shall  terminate  the  present  dis- 
pensation of  grace  toward  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam,  put  an  end  to  time,  and  introduce  the 
eternal  destinies  of  men  and  angeb,  Acts  xri, 
31;  1  Cor.  xv,  34-26;  1  These,  iv,  14-17; 
Matt,  xxv,  31-46.  It  is  in  reference  to  tUa 
solemn  period  that  the  Apostle  Peter  wf^ 
"  The  heavens  and  the  eartn  which  now  exiK 
are  by  the  word  of  God  reserved  in  store  unb) 
fire,  against  the  day  of  judgment,  and  perdi' 
tion  of  ungodly  men,"  9  Peter  iii,  7.  Several 
eminent  commentators  understand  this  pro- 
phecy as  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  ui  support  of  their  inteipretatkya, 
they  appeal  to  the  ancient  Jewish  prophedei; 
where,  as  they  contend,  the  revolutions  in  the 
political  state  of  empires  and  nations  are  ibre- 
told  in  the  same  forms  of  expression  witb 
those  introduced  in  Peter's  prediction.  The 
following  are  the  prophecies  to  which  they 
appeal: — Isaiah  xxxiv,  4,  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  Idumea  is  foretold  under  the  fifures  of 
dissolving  the  host  of  heaven,  and  of  roUiog 
the  heaven  tofi[ether  as  a  scroll,  and  of  ihl 
fhlling  down  c?  all  their  host  as  the  leaf  ftOelh 
off  from  the  yine.   Ezddel  xjodi,  7,  when  d» 
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tarielkii  of  Eeypt  b  dfltcribed  by  the  figwM 
of  eofermg  the  a^ren,  end  meking  the  etera 
tkaraof  dan :  end  of  oorering  the  urn  with  a 
dood,  and  of  hindering  the  moon  from  giving 
ha  lifht    In  Joel  ii,  10,  the  inTeeion  of  Jo- 
det  bf  foreign  armies  is  thus  foretold :  "  The 
Mith  shall  quake  before  them;  the  heaTens 
ihail  tremble;  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
iadL  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shin- 
in£.     And  in  Terses  30,  31,  the  destruction 
otJenisalem  by  the  Romans  is  thus  predicted : 
"  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heaTens  and  in 
thi  earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. 
Tbn  tan  iball  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
noon  into  blood,  before  the  great  ana  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord  come."    God,  threatening  the 
Jews,  is  introdooed  saying,  "  In  that  dav  f  will 
caoae  the  sun  to  go  dbwn  at  noon,  ana  I  will 
darken  the  earth    in  the    clear  day,"  Amos 
Tiii,  9.    The  oTerthrow  of  Judaism  and  Hea- 
thenism is  thus  foretold:    **Yet  once  and  I 
will  shake  the  heaTens  and  the  earth,  and  the 
tea  and  the  dry  land,"  Haggai  ii,  6.    Lastly: 
our  Lord,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jemsalem,  has  the  following  expressions: 
"After  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the 
am  be  darkened,*and  the  moon  shall  not  giTe 
berUeht,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaTen, 
sad  the  powers  of  heaTen  shall  be  shaken,'* 
MatLxz]T,29. 

Now  it  IS  remarkable  that,  in  these  prophe- 

eiei,  none  of  the  prophets  hsTe  spoxen,  as 

PMer  has  done,  of  the  entire  destruction  of 

this  mundane  system,  nor  of  the  destruction 

of  any  part  tba»o£    They  mention  only  the 

loQing  of  the  heaT^s  toeether  as  a  scroU,  the 

obaeunnff  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the 

noon,  the  shaking  of  the  heaTens  and  the 

ODth,  and  the   udling  down  of  the  stars: 

whereas  Peter  speaks  of  the  utter  destruction 

of  all  theparts  or  this  mundane  system  by  fire. 

This  difierenoe  affords  room  for  belicTing  that 

the  eTems  foretold  by  the  prophets  are  differ- 

ot  in  their   nature   from  those  foretold  by 

the  Apostle ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  figura- 

titely  under8tO€)d,  while  those  predicted  by  the 

i^iostle  are  to  be  understood  literally.    To  this 

conelusion,  likewise,  the  phraseology  of  Uie 

piopheu,  compared  with  that  of  tte  Apostle, 

evidently  leads:  for  the  prophetic  phraseology, 

(iterally  interpreted,  exhibits   impossibilities; 

aieh  as  the  rolling  of  the  heavens  together  as 

a  aeroU ;  the  tunung  of  the  moon  into  blood, 

and  the  falling  down  of  the  stars  from  heaTen 

as  the  leaf  of  a  tree.    Not  so  the  apostoHo 

pfaraseoloffy :   for  the  burning  of  the  heaTens, 

n'  atmoi^iere,  and  its  passme  away  with  a 

rt  noise ;  and  the  burning  of  the  earth  and 
works  thereon,  together  with  the  burning 
ud  melting  of  the  elements,  that  is,  the  con- 
titiiem  parts  of  which  this  terraoueous  elobe 
is  composed ;  are  all  things  possible,  and  there- 
Sm  may  be  literally  understood;  while  the 
hings  mentioned  by  the  prophets  can  only  be 
aken  figuratiTcly.  This,  howcTer,  is  not  all. 
There  are  things  in  the  Apostle's  prophecy 
rhich  show  that  he  intended  it  to  oe  taken 
itetally.  As^  1.  Ho  begins  with  an  account 
*f  the  perishing  of  the  old  world,  to  demon- 


strate agunit  the  sooffers  the  possibiU^of  tha 
perishing  of  the  present  heaTens  ana  earth| 
But  that  example  would  not  haTe  suited  his 
purpose ;  unkas,  by  the  burning  of  the  preseal 
nesTens  and  earth,  he  had  meant  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  material  fobric  Wherefore,  the 
opposition  sts^  in  this  prophecy  between  the 
perishing  of  the  old  world  by  water,  and  the 
pcri^inr  of  the  present  world  by  fire,  shows 
that  the  uitter  is  to  be  as  real  a  destruction  of 
the  material  fobrie  as  the  former  was.  3.  The 
drcumstance  of  the  present  heaTens  and  earth 
beine  treasured  up  and  kqpt,  ever  since  the 
first  delujge,  6rom  all  alter  dfehiges,  in  order  to 
their  bemg  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  shows,  we  think,  that  the  Apostle 
IS  speaking  of  a  real,  and  not  of  a  metaphorical, 
destruction  of  the  heaTens  and  earth.  3.  This 
appears,  likewise,  from  the  Apostle's  foretell- 
ing that,  after  the  present  heaTens  and  earth 
are  burned,  new  heaTens  and  a  new  earth  are 
to  appear,  in  which  the  righteous  are  forcTor 
to  dwell.  4.  The  tune  fixed  by  the  Apostle  fixr 
the  burning  of  the  heaTens  and  the  earthy 
nsunely,  the  day  of  judgment  and  punishment 
of  unjgodly  men.  siiows  that  the  Apostle  is 
speeJong,  not  of  the  destruction  of  a  sinrie 
city  or  nation  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  earth  itself,  with  all  the  wick- 
ed who  haTe  dwelt  thereon.  These  cireum- 
stances  persuade  us  that  this  prophecy,  ai 
well  as  the  one  recorded,  S  Thess.  i,  9.  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  metaphorically  of  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem;  but  should  be  understood 
literally  of  the  general  judgment,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  our  mundane  system. 

But  *'  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die, 
and  after  death  the  judgment."  These  two 
oTcnts  are  inseparably  linked  together  in  the 
diTine  decree,  and  they  reciprocally  reflect  im- 
portance on  each  other.  Death  is,  indeed,  the 
terror  of  our  nature.  Men  may  contriTe  to 
kei;^  it  ftt>m  their  thoughts,  but  they  cannot 
think  of  it  without  fearfol  apprehensions  of  its 
conaecjuenoes.  It  was  justly  to  be  dreaded  by 
man  m  his  state  of  irmocence;  and  to  the 
unrenewed  man  it  cTer  was,  and  eTer  will  be. 
a  just  object  of  abhorrence.  The  Qospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  is  the  only  soTcreign  anti- 
dote against  tms  uniTcrsal  ctU.  To  the  be- 
licTer  in  Christ,  its  rough  aspect  is  smoothed, 
and  its  terrors  cease  to  oe  alarminj^.  To  him 
it  is  the  messenger  of  peace ;  its  sting  is  pluck- 
ed out ;  its  daric  Talley  is  the  road  to  perfoct 
bliss  and  life  immortal  To  him, "  to  liTe  is 
Christ, and  to  die  is  nun,''PhiLi,3L  To  die! 
speaking  properly,  ne  cannot  die.  He  has 
already  died  in  Christ,  and  with  him :  his  **  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  Romans  ri,  8; 
Col  iii,  3. 

With  this  oonouest  of  the  fear  of  death  is 
nearly  allied  another  glorious  priTilege  results 
ing  firom  union  with  the  Redeemer;  that,  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  may  haTe  confidence^  and 
"  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming," 
1  John  ii,  28.  Were  death  all  that  we  haTe  lo 
dread,  death  might  be  braTed.  But  after  death 
there  is  a  judgment ;  a  judgment  attended  witl 
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ctteumitaiioes  so  tremendont  as  to  shalca  the 
hearts  of  the  boldest  of  the  aons  of  natuxe. 
Then  *'men  shall  seek  death,  and  shall  not 
find  it;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall 
flee  firmn  them,"  Rev.  ix,  6.  Then  shall  come 
indeed  an  awnil  day ;  a  day  to  which  all  that 
have  preceded  it  are  intended  to  be  sobser- 
Tient:  when  the  Lord  shall  appear  in  the 
united  splendour  of  creating,  of  goreming, 
and  of  judicial  majesty,  to  finish  his  purposes 
respecting  man  and  earth,  and  to  pronounce 
the  final,  irrerersible  sentence,  "It  is  done  I" 
ReT.  zxi,  6.  Nothing  of  terror  or  ma^ifi- 
eence  hitherto  beheld, — no  glory  of  the  rising 
sun  after  a  night  of  darkness  and  of  storm, — 
no  conrulsions  of  the  earth, — no  wide  irrup- 
tion of  waters, — no  flaming  comet  dragging  its 
burning  train  over  half  the  heaven,  can  convey 
to  us  an  adequate  conception  of  that  day  of 
terrible  brightness  and  irresistible  devastation. 
Creation  then  shall  be  uncreated.  "The 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  th^ein, 
diaU  be  burned  up,"  2  Peter  iii,  10.  The  Lord 
shall  be  revealed  firom  heaven  in  flaming  fire, 
9  Thess.  i,  7,  8,  arrayed  in  all  the  elory  of  his 
Godhead,  and  attended  by  his  mighty  angels. 
Matt  xvi,  27;  xxv,  31.  All  that  are  in  the 
frave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth,  John  v,  28,  29.  Earth  and  sea  shall 
give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them.  All  that 
ever  Uved  shall  appear  before  him.  Rev.  xx, 
IS,  13.  The  judgment  shall  sit :  and  the  books 
shall  be  opened,  Dan.  vii,  10.  The  eye  of 
Omniscience  detects  every  concealment  by 
which  they  would  screen  from  observation 
themselves,  or  their  iniquity.  The  last  reluct- 
anf  sinner  is  finally  separated  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  nghteous.  Psahn  i,  5;  and 
mflexible  justice,  so  oAen  disregarded,  derided, 
and  defied,  gives  forth  their  eternal  doom !  But 
to  the  saints  this  shall  be  a  day  of  glory  and 
honour.  They  shall  be  publicly  acknowledged 
by  God  as  his  people;  publicly  justified  from 
the  slanders  of  the  world ;  inve^ed  with  im- 
morUl  bodies:  presented  by  Christ  to  the 
Father;  and  admitted  into  the  highest  felicity 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  (Sod  for  ever. 
These  are  the  elevatug,  the  transporting  views, 
which  made  the  Apostle  Paul  speak  with  so 
much  desire  and  earnest  expectation  of  the 
"day  of  Christ." 

JUSTICE  is  in  Scriptura  taken  for  that 
ossential  perfection  in  God,  whereby  he  is 
infinitely  righteous  and  just,  both  in  himself 
and  in  all  his  proceedings  with  his  creatures. 
Psalm  Ixxxix,  14.  2.  That  political  virtue 
which  renders  to  every  man  his  due ;  and  is 
first,  distributive,  which  concerns  princes, 
magistrates,  &c,  Job  xxix,  14 ;  secondly,  com- 
municative, which  concerns  all  persons  in 
their  dealings  one  with  another,  Gfiu  xviii,  19. 

JtTsncB^  ADMiNimtATiON  OP.  According  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  there  were  to  be  judges  in  all 
the  citiesj  whose  duty  it  was  likewise  to  exer- 
cise judicial  authority  in  the  neighbouring 
villages ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeids  went  i 
Up  to  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  or  the  com- 1 


monwsalth,  and,  in  case  of  a  taSnre  hon^  is 
the  high  priest,  Deut.  xvii,  8, 9.  In  the  timt 
of  the  monarchy,  weighty  causes  and  appesli 
went  up,  of  course,  to  the  king,  who,  in  very 
difficult  cases,^  seems  to  have  consulted  the 
high  priest,  as  is  customary  at  the  present  dkj 
among  the  Persians  and  Ottomans.  Tbe 
judicial  establishment  was  reorganized  after 
the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judfes,  the 
inferior  and  superior,  were  appointed,  Em 
vii,  25.  The  more  dimoult  oases,  neverthdess, 
and  appeals,  were  either  brought  before  the 
ruler  or  the  state,  called  nna,  or  before  thi 
high  priest;  until,  in  the  age  of  the  Bis6ct- 
bees,  a  supreme,  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted, 
which  is  first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanoi  u 
This  tribunal  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
seventy-two  counsellors,  who  were  appointed 
to  assist  Moses  in  the  civil  administration  of 
the  government,  but  who  never  filled  tbe  office 
of  judges.    See  Sanhedrim. 

josqihus  states,  that  in  every  city  then 
was  a  tribunal  of  seven  judges,  with  two  Le- 
vites  as  apparitors,  and  that  it  was  a  Motak 
institution.  That  there  existed  such  an  insti- 
tution in  his  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt; 
but  he  probably  erred  in  referring  its  origin  to 
so  eariy  a  period  as  the  days  of  Moses.  (See 
Judges.)  This  tribunal,  which  decided  caoiee 
of  less  moment,  is  denominated  in  the  New 
Testament,  ffpfvir,  or  the  judgmtrU,  Matt,  v,  SS. 
The  Talmudists  mention  a  tribunal  of  twoitjr- 
three  judges,  and  another  of  three  judges; 
but  Jooephus  is  silent  in  respect  to  tbooL 
The  courts  of  twenty-three  judses  weie  the 
same  with  the  sjma^ogue  tribunals,  mentioned 
in  John  xvi,  2 ;  which  merely  tried  qoestioai 
of  a  religious  nature,  and  sentenced  to  no 
other  punishment  than  "forty  stripes  save 
one,"  2  Cor.  xi,  24.  The  court  of  three  iodgei 
was  merely  a  session  of  refisrees,  whicn  was 
allowed  to  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  laws;  for 
the  Talmudists  themselves,  in  describing  thit 
court,  eo  on  to  observe,  that  one  judge  was 
chosen  bv  the  accuser,  another  by  the  accnaed, 
and  a  tnird  by  the  two  parties  conjunctly; 
which  shows  at  once  the  nature  of  the  tri- 
bunaL 

The  time  at  which  courts  were  held,  and 
causes  were  brought  before  them  for  trial,  was 
in  the  morning,  Jer.  xxi,  12;  Psalm  ci,  8- 
According  to  the  Talmudists,  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  try  causes  of  a  capital  nature  in  the 
night;. and  it  was  equally  unlawiVil  to  examine 
a  cause,  pass  sentence,  aind  put  it  in  execatioo 
on  the  same  day.  The  last  particular  was 
very  strenuously  insisted  on.  It  is  worihf  of 
remark,  that  all  of  these  practices,  which  were 
observed  in  other  trials,  were  neglected  in  the 
tumultuous  trial  of  Jesus,  Matt,  xxvi,  67; 
John  xviii,  13-18.  The  places  for  jodicial 
trials  were  in  very  ancient  times  tbe  piJM  of 
cities,  whidi  were  well  adapted  to  this  po^ 
pose.  (See  CkUes,)  Originally,  triala  wen 
every  where  veiy  summary,  exc^iting  w 
Egypt;  where  tne  accuser  committed  the 
cmu^  to  writing,  the  accused  replied  is 
writmg,  the  aoouser  rqieated  the  charge,  and 
the  acSissd  answered  again,  &c,  Job  xif i  H* 
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U  wai  cofltomary  in  Egypt  ibr  the  judge  to 
haTe  the  code  of  laws  placed  before  him,  a 
naetice  which  still  prevails  in  the  east. 
Moses  interdicted,  in  the  most  express  and 
decided  manner,  gifts  or  bribes,  which  were 
intended  to  corrupt  the  fudges,  Exod.  zxii, 
90,21;  xxiii,l-9;  Lev.  xix,  15;  Deut.  xxiT, 
14,  15.  Moses  also,  bv  legal  precautions. 
preTented  capital  punisnments,  and  corporal 
punishments,  whicn  were  not  capital,  firom 
oeing  extended,  as  was  done  in  other  nations, 
both  to  parents  and  their  children,  and  thus 
mTolring  the  innocent  and  the  gudty  in  that 
misery  which  was  justljr  due  only  to  the  latter, 
Exod.  xxiii,  7;  Deut.  xxiv,  16 ;  Dan.  vi,  5M. 

The  ceremonies  which  were  obsenred  in 
eondncting  a  judicial  trial,  were  as  follows: 
1.  The  accuser  and  the  accused  both  made 
their  appearance  before  the  judge  or  judges, 
Deut  xxT,  1,  who  sat  with  legs  crossed  upon 
the  floor,  which  was  fumishM  for  their  ac- 
commodation with  carpet  and  cushions.  A 
Kcretary  was  present,  at  least  in  more  modem 
times,  who  wrote  down  the  sentence,  and, 
indeed,  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  trial; 
for  instance,  the  articles  of  agreement  that 
might  be  entered  into  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  judicial  proceedings,  Isaiah 
2,1,2;  Jer.  xxxii,  1-14.  The  Jews  assert 
that  there  were  two  secretaries,  the  one  being 
leated  to  the  right  of  the  juage,  who  wrote 
the  sentence  of  not  guilty,  the  other  to  the 
left,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. Matt.  XXV,  33-46.  That  an  apparitor  or 
beadle  was  present,  is  apparent  from  other 
sooices.  2.  The  accuser  was  denominated  in 
Hebrew  jwr,  or  ihe  adversary ^  Zech.  iii,  1-3 ; 
Psalm  cix,  6.  The  jud^  or  iudges  were 
letted,  but  both  of  the  parties  imi)licated  stood 

S,  the  accuser  standing  to  the  right  hand  of 
!  accused :  the  latter,  at  least  after  the 
captivity,  when  the  cause  was  one  of  great 
ooni«iaence,  appeared  with  hair  dishevelled, 
and  in  a  garment  of  mourning.  3.  The  wit- 
nesieswere  sworn,  and,  in  capital  cases,  the 
parties  concerned,  1  Sam.  xiv,  37-40 ;  Matt, 
uvi,  63.  In  order  to  establish  the  charges 
alleged,  two  witnesses  were  necessary,  and, 
including  the  accuser,  three.  The  witnesses 
were  examined  separately,  but  the  person 
•erased  had  the  liberty  to  be  present  when 
Jeir  testimony  was  given  in.  Num.  xxxv,  30 ; 
Deut  xvii,  1-15;  Matt,  xxvi,  59.  Proofs  might 
be  brought  from  other  sources;  for  instance, 
frcHn  written  contracts,  or  from  papers  in 
evidence  of  any  thing  purchased  or  sold,  of 
which  there  were  commonly  taken  two  copies, 
the  one  to  be  sealed,  the  other  to  be  left  open, 
as  was  customary  m  the  time  of  Jerora,  Jer. 
ixxii,  10-13.  4.  The  parties  sometimes,  as 
n»y  be  inferred  from  Prov.  xviii,  18,  made 
wse  of  the  lot  in  determining  the  points  of 
difficulty  between  them,  but  not  without  a 
nwual  agreement.  The  sacred  lot  of  Urim 
«nd  Thuromim  was  anciently  resorted  to,  in 
»ler  to  detect  the  guilty,  Joshua  vii,  14-24 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv ;  but  the  determination  of  a  case 
ef  r^ht  or  wrong  in  this  way  was  not  com- 
OMwed  by  Moses.     5.   The  sentence,  very 


soon  after  the  completion  of  the  examinatfon, 
was  pronounced  j  and  the  criminal,  without 
any  delay,  even  if  the  offence  were  a  capital 
one,  was  hastened  away  to  the  place  of  puii- 
ishment,  Joshua  vii,  22,  &c;  1  Sam.  xxii, 
18 ;  1  Kings  ii,  23. 

A  few  additional  remarics  will  cast  some 
light  upon  some  passages  of  Scripture:  the 
station  of  the  accused  was  in  an  eminent 
place  in  the  court,  that  the  people  might  see 
them,  and  hear  what  was  alleged  a^nst 
them,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  together  with  the 
defence  made  by  the  criminals.  This  explains 
the  reason  of  the  remark  by  the  Evangelist 
Matthew,  concerning  the  posture  of  our  Lord 
at  his  trial:  "Jesus  stood  before  the  go- 
vernor ;**  and  that,  in  a  mock  trial,  many  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  which  some 
attention  was  also  paid  to  public  forms,  Naboth 
was  set  on  high  among  the  people,  1  Kings 
xxi,  9.  The  accusers  and  the  witnesses  also 
stood,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  sit  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  judges,  when  they  stated  the 
accusation,  or  gave  their  testimony.  To  this 
custom  of  the  accusers  rising  from  their  seats, 
when  called  by  the  court  to^  read  the  indict- 
ment, our  Lord  alludes  in  his  answer  to  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  him  perform  some  miracle :  **  The  queen 
of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it,"  Matt, 
xii,  &.  According  to  this  rule,  which  seems 
to  have  been  invariably  observed,  the  Jews 
who  accused  the  Apostle  Paul  at  the  bar  of 
Festus  the  Roman  governor,  "stood  round 
about."  while  they  stated  the  crimes  which 
they  nad  to  lay  to  his  charge,  Acts  xxv,  7. 
They  were  compelled  to  stand  as  well  as  the 
prisoner,  hy  the  established  usage  of  the  courts 
of  justice  m  the  east.  The  Romans  often  put 
criminals  to  the  question,  or  endeavoured  to 
extort  a  confession  from  them  by  torture. 
Agreeably  to  this  cruel  and  unjust  custom, 
"tne  chief  captain  commanded  Paul  to  be 
brought  into  the  castle,  and  bade  that  he 
should  be  examined  by  scourging,''  Acts  xxii, 
24.  It  was  usual,  especially  among  the  Ro- 
mans, when  a  man  was  charged  with  a  capital 
crime,  and  during  his  arraignment,  to  let 
down  his  hair,  suffer  his  beara  to  grow  long, 
to  wear  filthy,  ragged  garments,  and  appear 
in  a  very  dirty  and  sormd  habit ;  on  account 
of  which  they  were  called  sardidali.  When 
the  person  accused  was  brought  into  court  to 
be  tried,  even  his  near  relations,  friends,  and 
accmaintanees.  before  the  court  voted,  appeared 
with,  dishevelled  hair,  and  clothed  with  ^r- 
menis  foul  and  out  of  fashion,  weeping,  crying, 
and  deprecating  punishment.  The  accused 
sometimes  appeared  before  the  judges  clothed 
in  black,  ana  nis  head  covered  with  dust.  In 
allusion  to  this  ancient  custom,  the  Prophet 
Zechariah  represents  Joshua,  the  high  priest, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Lord,  and  Batan 
stood  at  his  ri^ht  hand  to  accuse  him,  as 
clothed  with  mthy  garments,  Zech.  iii,  3. 
After  the  cause  was  carefully  examined,  and 
all  parties  impartially  heard,  the  public  crier, 
by  command   of   the  presiding   magistnte, 
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Oidered  the  judges  to  brinfi;  in  their  verdict 

The  most  ancient  way  of  eiving   sentence, 

was  by  white  and  black  sea  snells,  or  pebbles. 

This  custom  has  been  mentioned  by  Uvid  in 

these  lines : — 

M<m  erat  antiqmst  niveU  eUruque  lapiUi^ 
Hi*  damnare  rto9^  iUu  eUnolvere  eu^, 

"  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  to  give 
their  votes  by  white  or  black  stones;  with 
these  they  condemned  the  guilty,  with  those 
acquitted  the  innocent."  In  allusion  to  this 
ancient  custom,  our  Lord  promises  to  give  the 
spiritual  conqueror  "  a  wnite  stone,"  Itev.  ii, 
17;  the  white  stone  of  absolution  or  appro- 
bation. When  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced,  if  the  case  was  capital,  the  wit- 
nesses put  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
criminal,  and  said,  "  Thy  blood  be  upon  thine 
own  head."  To  this  custom  the  Jews  alluded, 
when  they  cried  out  at  the  trial  of  Christ. 
''His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children. 
Then  was  the  malefactor  led  to  execution, 
and  none  were  allowed  openly  to  lament  his 
misfortune.  His  hands  were  secured  with 
cords,  and  his  feet  with  fetters;  a  custom 
which  furnished  David  with  an  affecting  allu- 
sion, in  his  lamentation  over  the  dust  of 
Abner :  "  Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy 
feet  put  in  fetters,"  2  Sam.  iii,  34;  that  is,  he 
was  put  treacherously  to  death,  without  form 
of  Justice. 

i,  Elxecutions  in  the  east  are  oflen  very 
prompt  and  arbitrary,  when  resulting  from 
yoya.  authority.  In  manv  cases  the  suspicion 
if  no  sooner  entertainea,  or  the  cause  of 
offence  given,  than  the  fatal  order  is  issued ; 
the  messenger  of  death  hurries  to  the  unsus- 
pecting victim,  shows  his  warrant,  and  exe- 
cutes nis  orders  that  instant  in  silence  and 
solitude.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  continually 
ocourrinfi;  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  histories. 
When  the  enemies  of  a  great  man  among  the 
Turks  have  gained  influence  enough  over  the 
prince  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  death,  a 
capidgif  the  name  of  the  officer  who  executes 
these  orders,  is  sent  to  him,  who  shows  him 
the  order  he  has  received  to  carry  biu^k  his 
head  |  the  other  takes  the  warrant  of  the  grand 
seignior,  kisses  it,  puts  it  on  his  head  in  token 
of  respect,  and  tnen,  having  performed  his 
ablutions  and  said  his  prayers,  freely  resigns 
his  life.  The  camdgi.  naying  strangled  him, 
cuts  off  his  head,  ana  brings  it  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  grand  seignior's  order  is  implicitly 
obeyed;  the  servants  of  the  victim  never 
attempt  to  hinder  the  executioner,  although 
these  capidgis  come  very  often  with  few  or  no 
attendants.  It  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Chardin,  that  the  nobility  and  grandees  of 
Persia  are  put  to  death  in  a  manner  equally 
nlent,  hasty,  and  unobstructed.  Such  execu- 
tions were  not  uncommon  amon^  the  Jews 
tmder  the  government  of  their  kmgs.  Solo- 
mon sent  Benaiah  as  his  ca^idgi^  or  execu- 
tioner, to  put  Adonijah,  a  prince  of  his  own 
fiunily,  to  death;  and  Joab,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  reisn  of  his  father. 
A  eofidgi  likewise  behee^ed  John  the  Baptist 
in  prison,  and  carried  his  head  to  the  court  of 


Herod,    To  such  silentand  hasty  eifoitiopqi 
the  roval  preacher  seems  to  refer  in  thst  pr»' 
verb.  "The  wrath  of  a  kin^  is  as  messeogen  of 
death;  but  a  wise  man  wiU  pacifv  it,''^ProT. 
xvi,  14 :  his  displeasure  exposes  the  unhappj 
offender  to  immediate  deatn,  and  may  fill  toe 
unsuspecting  bosom  with  terror  and  dismay, 
like  the  appearance  of  a  capidgi ;  but  by  win 
and  prudent  conduct  a  man  may  sometimei 
escape  the  danger.    From  the  dreadful  prompti* 
tude  with  which  Benaiah  executed  the  com- 
mands of  Solomon  on  Adonijah  and  Joab,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  executioner  of  the 
court  was  as  litUe  ceremonious,  and  the  ancieiit 
Jews,  under  their  kings,  nearly  as  passive,  as 
the  Turks  or  Persians.    The  Propnet  EUsha 
is  the  only  person  on  the  inspired  record  who 
ventured  to  resist  the  bloody  mandate  of  the 
sovereign ;   the  incident  is  recorded  in  these 
terms :  "  But  EHisha  sat  in  his  house,  and  the 
elders  sat  with  him ;  and  the  king  sent  a  man 
from  before  him ;  but  ere  the  messenger  came 
to  him,  he  said  to  the  dders,  See  how  this  son 
of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  mine 
head  1     Look  ye,  when  the  messenger  cometh, 
shut  the  door  and  hold  him  fast  at  the  door: 
is  not   the  sound  of  his  master's  fi»t  behind 
him  1"  2  Kings  vi,  33.    But  if  such  mandatee 
had   not  been  too  common  among  the  Jewi^ 
and  in  general  submitted  to  without  resistanee^ 
Jehoram  had  scarcely  ventured  to  despatch  i 
single  messenger  to  take  away  the  liie  of  lO 
eminent  a  person  as  EHisha. 
^  Criminals  were  at  other  times  executed  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  then  commonly  without  the  city.    To 
such  executions  without  the  gate,  the  rsaha- 
ist  undoubtedly  refers  in  this  complaint :  "  The 
dead  bodies  of*^  thy  saints  have  they  given  to  be 
meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven ;  the  fleik 
of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  eeurth ;  their 
blood  have  they  shed  like  water  round  about 
Jerusalem,  and  there  was  none  to  bury  them," 
Psalm  Ixxix,  2.  3.    The  last  clause  admits  of 
two  senses  :    1.  There  was  no  friend  or  rela- 
tion left  to  bury  them.  2.  None  were  allowed 
to  perform  this  last  office.     The  despotism  of 
eastern  princes  oflen  proceeds  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance  which  is  apt  to  fill  the  miM  with 
astonismnent  and  horror.    It  has  been  thought, 
from  time  immemorial,  hiehly  criminal  to  burr 
those  who  had  lost  their  lives  by  the  band  (» 
an  executioner,  without  permission.    In  Mo- 
rocco, no  person  dares  to  bury  the  body  of  a 
malefactor  without  an  order  from  the  emperor; 
and  Windus,  who  visited  that  country^  weak* 
ing  of  a  man  who  was  sawn  in  two,  umxm 
us,  that  his  body  paust  have  remained  to  be 
eaten  by  the  dogs  if  the  emperor  had  not  par- 
doned him ;  an  extravagant  custom  to  paraos 
a  man  after  he  is  dead ;  l>ut  unless  he  does  so. 
no  person  dares  burv  the  body.     To  toch  a 
degree  of  savage  barbarity  it  is  probable  the 
enemies  of  6oa*s  people  carried  their  CPP^ 
tion^  that  no  person  dared  to  bury  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  innocent  victims. 

In  ancient  times,  persons  of  the  higbeit 
rank  and  station  were  employed  to  execoie 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  They  had  not  thi^ 
as  we  have  at  present,  public  exocutiooeft, 
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1^  the  piioee  laid  lus  comraaiuU  on  «ny  of 
bU  coortien  whom  he  chose,  and  probably 
leiecud  the  person  for  whom  he  had  toe  great- 
est favour.  Gideon  commanded  Jether,  hia 
ddest  son,  to  execute  hia  sentence  on  the  kings 
of  Midi&n;  the  king  of  Israel  ordered  the  iboi' 
flKQ  who  stood  around  him,  and  who  were 
probably  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  for  the  de- 
Koce  of  his  person,  to  put  to  death  the  priesta 
of  the  Lord;  and  when  they  refused,  Doeg, 
ID  Edomite,  one  of  his  principal  officers. 
Long  after  the  days  of  Saul,  tne  reiening 
Booarch  commanded  Benaiah.  the  chief  cap- 
tun  of  his  armieSp  to  perform  that  duty. 
Soffletimes  the  chief  maguriLrate  executed  the 
ieoteace  of  the  law  with  his  own  hands ;  for 
ThcD  Jether  shrunk  from  the  dut^  which  Us 
&tl)er  required,  Gideon,  at  that  time  the  su- 

rme  magistrate  in  Israel,  did  not  heaitate  to 
it  himself  In  these  times  such  a  command 
voaU  be  reckoned  emially  barbarous  and  un- 
becoming; but  the  ideas  which  were  enter- 
tained in  those  primitiTe  ages  of  honour  and 
propriety,  were  in  manv  respects  extremely 
ajwem  from  ours.  In  Homer,  the  exasperated 
wjsaa  commanded  his  son  Telemachus  to  put 
jo  death  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which  was 
tBBoediately  done.  The  custom  of  employing 
persona  of  high  rank  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  the  Uw,  is  still  retained  in  the  principality 
of  Senaar,  where  the  public  executioner  is  one 
w^the  principal  nobility ;  and,  by  Tirtue  of  his 
o&e,  resides  in  the  royal  palace. 
JUSTIFICATION,  in  common  langua^ 
>|ni^  a  Tindication  firom  any  charge  which 
wecti  the  moral  character;  but  in  theology  it 
a  used  for  the  acceptance  of  one,  by  Gk)d,  who 
iii  and  confesses  nimself  to  be,  guilty.  To 
f^j  a  sinner,  says  Mr.  Bunting,  in  an  able 
*Qmon  on  this  important  subject,  is  to  account 
and  consider  him  relatiydy  righteous ;  and  to 
^  vith  him  aa  such,  notwithstanding  his 
past  actual  unrighteousness,  by  clearing,  ab- 
*^^,  discharging,  and  releasing  him  from 
'arioas  penal  evils,  and  especially  from  the 
^h  of  God,  and  the  liability  to  eternal  death. 
vhich,  by  that  past  unrighteousneas,  he  haa 
"^ed;  and  by  accepting  him  as  if  just,  and 
^^Biuing  him  to  the  state,  the  priTileges,  and 
ue  rewards  of  righteousness.  Hence  it  ap- 
P^  that  justification,  and  the  remission  or 
wgiTenesi  of  sin,  are  substantially  the  same 
^^'  These  expressions  relate  to  one  and 
^  same  act  of  God,  to  one  and  the  same 
pHTiiege  of  his  believing  people.  Accordingly, 
^  Paul  dearly  uses  justification  and  forgiTO* 
2^  as  lynonymous  terms,  when  he  says. 
^  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  sjia 
^tthren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached 
^  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  ana  bv  him 
T^^  beUere  are  justified  from  all  tnings, 
onn  which  ye  coula  not  be  Justified  by  Uie 
«*of  Motes,"  Acta  xUi,  38,  39.  Also  m  the 
^^lag  pauage:  "To  hun  that  worketh 
ttx,  bot  believ^  on  him  that  justifieth  the 
fS^Yt  his  faith  is  counted  for  nghteousneas. 
»ea  aa  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness 
« the  man^  unto  whom  CM  imputeth  right- 
"^^      without  works,  saying,  Blessed  am 
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they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiren,  and  waoM 
sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is  Uie  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin,"  Rom.  iv,  &-81. 
Here,  the  justification  of  the  ungodly,  the 
counting  or  imputation  of  righteousness,  the 
forgiveness  of  iniquity,  and  the  covering  and 
non-imputation  of  sin,  are  phrases  which  have 
all,  pernaps,  their  various  shades  of  meaning, 
but  whicn  express  the  very  same  blessing 
under  different  views.  But  (1.^  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  sinner  does  not  in  tne  least  degree 
alter  or  diminish  the  evil  nature  and  deaert  of 
sin.  For  we  know  "  it  is  God,"  the  holy  God 
"  that  justifieth."  ^  And  he  can  never  regard 
sin,  on  any  consideration,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, with  less  than  perfect  and  infinite 
hatred.  Sin,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  its 
nature,  so  as  to  be  made  less  "exceedingly 
sinful,"  or  less  worthy  of  wrath,  by  the  pardon 
of  the  sinner.  The  penalty  is  remitted,  and 
the  obligation  to  suffer  that  penalty  is  dissolved; 
but  it  IS  still  naturally  due,  though  graciously 
remitted.  Hence  appear  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  continuing  to  confess  and  lannent  even 
pardoned  sin  with  a  lowly  and  contrite  heart. 
Though  released  firom  its  penal  consequences 
by  an  act  of  divine  clemency,  we  should  still 
remember  that  the  dust  of  self  abasement  ia 
our  proper  place  before  Gk)d,  and  should  tem- 
per our  exultation  in  his  merc]^  by  an  humbling 
recollection  of  our  natural  liability  to  his  wrath. 
"  I  will  esUU)lish  my  covenant  with  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord :  that  thou 
mayest  remember,  and  be  confounded,  and 
never  open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of 
thy  shame,  wnen  I  am  pacified  toward  thee 
for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord 
God,"  Ezek.  xvi,  62,  63.  (2.)  The  account 
which  has  been  given  of  justification,  if  cor- 
rect, sufficiently  points  out  the  error  of  many 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  of  soma 
mystic  theologians,  who  seem  to  suppose  that 
to  be  justified  is  to  be,  not  reckoned  nghteous, 
but  actually  made  righteous,  by  the  infusion 
of  a  sanctifying  influence,  producing  a  positive 
and  inherent  conformity  to  the  moral  image 
of  Gk>d.  This  notion  confounds  the  two  dis- 
tinct though  kindred  blessings  of  justification 
and  regeneration.  The  former,  in  ita  Scrip* 
tural  sense,  is  an  act  of  Gk>d,  not  in  or  upon 
man,  but  for  him,  and  in  his  favour;  an  act 
which,  abstractedly  considered,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Barrow,  "  respects  man  only  as 
its  object,  and  translates  him  into  another  rela- 
tive state.  The  inherent  principle  of  righteous- 
ness is  a  consequent  of  this  act  of  God :  con- 
nected with  it,  but  not  formally  of  it."  (3.)  The 
justification  extends,  to  all  past  sins ;  that  is, 
to  all  guilt  contracted  previously  to  that  tima 
at  which  the  act  of  justification  takes  place. 
In  respect  of  this,  it  is,  while  it  remains  in 
force,  a  most  full,  perfect,  and  entire  absolution 
firom  wrath.  **  AU  manner  of  sin"  is  then  for- 
^ven.  The  pardon  which  is  granted  is  a  "ju»> 
tification^"  not  merely  from  some  thinss,  from 
many  things,  from  most  things,  but  "from  all 
things,"  Acts  xiii,  39.  God  does  not  justify 
us,  or  pardon  our  innumerable  offences,  by 
degreeS|  but  at  onoe.    Aa  by  the  law  of  worn 
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fte  11  euned,  who  *'  continuelh  not  in  all  thin|;B'' 
which  that  law  enjoined,  lo  he  who  ii  truly 
absoWed  by  the  Gospel  ii  cleared  from  all  and 
erery  thing  which  before  stood  against  him; 
and  "there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Well  may  that  Gospel 
which  reveals  and  offers  such  a  benefit  be 
termed  a  '*freat  salvation!"  (4.)  Another 
remaric,  whidi  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
make,  is,  that  justification,  however  effectual 
to  our  release  from  past  ^[uilt,  does  not  termi- 
nate our  state  of  probation.  It  is  not  irre- 
versible, an^  more  than  eternal.  As  he  who 
is  now  Justified  was  once  condemned,  ao  he 
may  in  uiture  come  again  into  condenmation, 
by  relapsing  into  sin  and  unbelief,  although  at 
rresent  "accepted  in  the  Beloved."  Thus 
Adam,  before  transgression,  was  in  a  state  of 
fkvour ;  but  as  he  had  not  then  fulfilled,  to  the 
and  of  his  probation,  the  righteousness  of  that 
law  under  which  he  was  placed,  his  ultimate 
and  final  acceptance  was  not  absolutely  cer- 
*fdn.  His  privilege,  as  one  accepted  of  God, 
might  be  forfeited,  and  was  actually  forfeited, 
t«y  nis  subsequent  sin.  Now  our  own  justifi- 
•Ation  or  pardon  only  places  us,  as  to  this 
point,  in  similar  circumstances.  Though  ever 
■o  clearly  and  fiill^  forgiven,  we  are  yet  on 
our  trial  for  eternity,  and  should  "look  to 
ourselves,  that  we  lose  not  the  things  which 
we  have  gained."  That  justification  may  for 
our  sin  be  reversed,  appears  from  our  Lord*s 
parable  of  the  two  debtors,  in  which  one  who 
nad  obtained  the  blessin?  of  forgiveness  is 
represented  as  incurring  the  forfeiture  of  it  by 
the  indulgence  of  an  unforgiving  spirit  toward 
his  fellow  servant,  Mau.  xviii,  &-35.  Let  us 
therefore  "  watch  and  pray,  that  we  enter  not 
into  temptation." 

2.  The  immediate  results  of  justification  are 
(1.)  The  restoration  of  amity  and  intercourse 
between  the  pardoned  sinner  and  the  pardon- 
ing Qod.  For,  "  beine  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God,"  and,  consequently, 
unforbidden  access  to  him.  The  matter  ana 
ground  of  God's  controversy  with  us  being 
uien  removed  by  his  act  of'^  gracious  absolu- 
tion, we  become  the  objects  oT  his  friendship. 
"  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness;  and  he  was"  imme- 
diately "  calld  the  fnend  of  God."  Jas.  ii,  33 ; 
and  so  are  all  those  who  are  similarly  justified. 
This  reconciliation,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  their  instant  ana  absolute  deliverance  from 
all  those  evils  which  transgression  has  entailed 
on  man.  They  are  still  liable,  for  a  season, 
to  affliction  and  pain,  to  temporal  suffering 
and  mortality.  These  are  portions  of  the 
original  curse  from  which  their  justification 
does  not  as  vet  release  them.  But  it  entitles 
them  to  such  supports  under  all  remaining 
trouble,  and  to  such  promises  of  a  sanctifying 
influence  with  it,  as  will,  if  embraced,  "  turn 
the  curse  into  a  blessing."  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth,  he  may  still  chasten,  and  in  very  faith- 
fulness afllia  them.  But  these  are  acta  of 
tahitary  discipline,  rather  than  of  vindictive 
displeasure.  His  friendship,  not  his  rieht- 
hostility    is   the  principle   flrom  wmoh 


they  all  proceed ;  and  the  salvation,  not  thi 
destruction,  of  the  sufferer  is  the  end  to  whi^ 
they  are  all  directed.    (3.)  Another  immediate 
result  of  justification  is  the  adoption  of  the 
persons  justified  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
their  consequent  right  to  eternal  life  of  bodj 
and  soul.    Gk>d  condescends  to  become  not 
only  their  Friend,  but  their  Father ;  they  an 
the  objects  not  merely  of  his  amicable  re^^arl 
but  of  his  paternal  tenderness.    And,  admitted 
to  the  relation  of  children,  th^  become  entitled 
to  the  children's  inheritance ;  for,  "  if  children, 
then  heirs ;  heirs  of  Gkxl,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suflfer  with  him,  that 
we  may  be  also  Horified  together,"  Rom.  viii, 
17.    (3.)  With  these  results  of  justification  it 
inseparably  connected  another,  of  the  utmost 
value  and  importance;  namely,  ike  kabitual 
iiuhoelHng  of  the  Holy  SpirU.    "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  tl|e  law,  bein; 
made  a  curse  for  us ;  that  the  blening  of  Abrir 
ham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  thrmigh  Jeias 
Christ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the   Spirit   through  fiiHh,"   Gal.   ui,  13,  Ii 
"Because  ye  are  sons,  Qod  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,"  G«L 
iv,  6.    With  the  remission  of  sins,  St  Peter 
also  connects,  as  an  immediate  result,  as  a 
distinct  but  yet  a  simultaneous  blessing,  "the 
ein  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  Acts  ii,  38.    And  ii 
the  fifth  verse  of  this  chapter,  the  Hol^  Ghoii 
is  said  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  justified 
by  faith.    Of  this  indwelling  the  immediate 
effects  are,  (i)  TVan^uiUiiyofcotueienee.    For 
he  testifies  and  manifests  to  those  in  whom  he 
dwells   their  firee  justification    and   gradooi 
adoption.     The   spirit   which    such   personi 
have  received  is  "  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  to 
fear,  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  ve 
cry,  Abba^  Father.    The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,"  Rom.  viii,  15, 16.    fii.)  P(nur 
aver  sin  ;  a  prevailing  desire  and  abuity  to  wrSk 
before  (Sod  in  holy  obedience.    No  sooner  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  enthroned  in  the  heart,  thtfi 
he  begins  to  make  all  things   new.    lo  hii 
genuine  work,  purity  is  always  connected  with 
consolation.      Those  to  whom    he  witnetsei 
their   freedom   from   condemnation    he    alio 
enables  to   "walk,    not    after  the  fieahj  but 
after  the  Spirit,"  Rom.  viii,  1.    (iil)  A  jcfons 
hope  of  heaven.    Their  title  results  froin  the 
fact  or  their  adoption;  their  power  to  rgoice 
in  hope,  from  the  Spirit's  testimony  of  that 
fact    "  We,  through  the  Spirit,  wait  for  tht 
hope  of  righteousness  by  faith,"  and  "  aboood 
in    hope,   through   the   power   of  the  flolf 
Ghost,^*  Gal.  V,  6 ;  Rom.  xv,  13. 

3.  To  have  a  complete  view  of  the  method 
by  which  justification  and  all  its  consequent 
blessings  are  attained,  we  must  consider  the 
originating,  the  meritorious,  and  the  iastni- 
mental  cause  of  justification.  ( 1 .)  The  origj"* 
ating  cause  is  the  grace,  the  free,  undeterred, 
and  spontaneous  love  of  God  toward  ftlko 
man.  He  remembered  and  pitied  us  in  mt 
low  estate;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  cnr. 
"  After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  oir 
Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  won« 
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of  rifliteoainess  which  we  hare  dona,  but 
accoraio^^to  his  mercy  he  saved  us.  The 
|rice  of  Gkxi  brio^eth  salTation/'  Titus  ii,  11 : 
iii,  4, 5.  We  are  "  justified  freely  by  his  srace ;" 
Bom.  iii,  SA.  But  God  is  wise,  anid  holy,  and 
just,  as  well  as  merciful  and  gracious.  And 
ois  wisdom  determined,  that,  in  order  to  recon- 
cfle  the  designs  of  his  mercy  toward  sinners 
With  the  claims  of  his  purity  and  justice,  those 
dcsi^  should  be  accom{)rished  only  through 
the  loterrention  of  a  divine  Redeemer.  We 
are  justified  "  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
Rom.  i,  5.  (2.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
sok  meritonous  cause  of  our  justification. 
All  he  did  and  all  he  suffered  in  hb  m^iatorial 
character  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to 
this  great  purpose.  For  what  he  did,  in  obe- 
dience to  Uie  |Mrecepts  of  the  law,  and  what  he 
nffered,  in  satblaction  of  its  penalty,  taken 
together,  constitute  that  mediatorial  righteous* 
neta,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Father  is  ever 
veil  pleased  in  him.  Now,  in  this  mediatorial 
righteousness  all  who  are  justified  have  a 
nriog  interest.  It  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
personally  imputed  to  them  in  its  formal  na- 
ture or  distinct  acts;  for  against  any  such 
imoutation  there  lie  insuperable  objections 
hoth  from  reason  and  from  Scripture.  But 
the  collective  merit  and  moral  effects  of  all 
which  the  Mediator  did  and  suffered  are  so 
reckoned  to  our  accoimt  when  we  are  justified, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  obedience  unto  death,  we  are  re- 
leased from  guilt,  and  accepted  of  God.  From 
this  statement  of  the  meritorious  cause  of  jus- 
tification, it  appears  that  while  our  pardon  is, 
in  its  origin,  an  act  of  the  highest  grace,  it  is 
also,  in  its  mode,  an  act  most  perfectly  con- 
nstent  with  God's  essential  righteousness,  and 
doDODstrative  of  his  inviolable  justice.  It 
proceeds  not  on  Uie  principle  of  abolishing  the 
law  or  its  penalty ;  (or  that  would  have  implied 
that  the  law  was  unduly  rigorous,  either  m  its 
precepts  or  in  its  sanctions.  But  it  rests  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  has  been  magnified 
And  vindicated,  and  that  its  penalty,  or  suffer- 
ings, which  where  fully  equivalent  to  that 
penally  in  a  moral  view,  when  the  dignity  of 
the  sufferer  is  tonsidered,  have  been  sustained 
bjr  oar  voluntary  Substitute.  Thus  "grace 
mgns  through  righteousness,"  not  at  the 
expense  of  righteousness.  '^  Now,  the  right- 
eousness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested, 
being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
eren  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  bv 
fiuth  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all 
them  that  believe :  being  justified  freely  bv  his 
ence,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Cfhrist 
Jesas ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
ais  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
Are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  Qod  ;  to 
declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness  ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus,"  Romans  iii,  21-36. 
(3.)  As  to  the  instrumental  cause  of  justifica- 
tion, the  merit  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  does  not 
operate  necessarily  so  as  to  produce  our  pardon 
M  an  immediate  and  unavoidaUe  emt,  but 
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through  the  instrumentalihr  of  faith.  The 
faith  by  which  we  are  justified  is  present  faith, 
faith  actually  existing  and  exercised.  We  are 
not  justified  by  to-morrow's  faith  foreseen ;  for 
that  would  lead  to  the  Antinomian  notion  of 
justification  from  eternity,  a  notion  which  to 
mention  is  to  confute.  We  are  not  justified 
by  yesterday's  faith  recorded  or  remembered ; 
for  that  would  imply  the  opinion  that  justifica- 
tion is  irreversible.  The  justification  offered 
in  the  Scriptures  is  a  justification  upon  be- 
lieving, in  which  we  are  never  savingly  inte- 
rested until  we  believe,  and  which  continues 
in  force  only  so  long  as  we  continue  to  believe. 
On  all  unbelievers  the  wrath  of  Ctod  abides. 
The  atonement  of  Jesus  was  indeed  accepted, 
as  from  him,  at  the  time  when  it  was  offered ; 
but  it  is  not  accepted,  as  for  us,  to  our  indi- 
vidual justification,  until  we  individually  be- 
lieve, nor  afler^  we  cease  to  believe.  The 
OBJECT  of  iustifying  faith  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  before  said,  as  to  the  originating 
and  meritorious  causes  of  justification.  It  has 
respect,  in  general,  to  afl  that  Christ  is  set 
forth  in  the  Gbspel  as  doing  or  suffering,  by 
the  gracious  appointment  of  the  Fath^,  in 
order  to  our  redemption  and  pardon.  But  it 
has  respect^  in  particular,  to  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  as  exhibited  by  divine  authority 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  attested  to  be  accept- 
able and  sufficient  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  by  his  mediatorial  exaltation  at 
the  ri^ht  hand  of  God.  The  acts  or  exercises 
of  this  faith  seem  to  be  three  ;  or  rather,  that 
faith  which  is  required  in  order  to  our  justifi- 
cation is  a  complex  act  of  the  mind,  which 
includes  three  distinct  but  concurrent  exertions 
of  its  powers.  It  includes,  (I.)  The  assent  of 
the  understanding  to  the  truth  of  the  testimony 
of  Gk)d  in  the  Gospel ;  and  especially  to  that 
part  of  it  which  concerns  the  design  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  for 
sin.  (3.)  The  consent  of  the  will  and  affections 
to  this  plan  of  salvation  ;  such  an  approbation 
and  choice  of  it  as  imply  a  renunciation  of 
every  other  refu^,  and  a  steady  and  decided 
preference  of  this.  Unbelief  is  called  a  dis- 
allowing of  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion ;  where- 
as faith  includes  a  hearty  allowance  of  it,  and 
a  thankful  acquiescence  in  Gkxl's  revealed 
method  of  forgiveness.  (3.)  Form  this  assent 
of  the  enlightened  understanding,  and  consent 
of  the  rectified  will,  to  the  evangelical  testi- 
mony concemiuj^  Cnrist  crucified,  results  the 
thircf  thing,  which  is  supposed  to  be  impli^ 
in  justifying  faith  :  namely,  actual  trust  in  the 
Saviour;  aSd  per^nal  apprebensioD  of  his 
merits.  When,  under  the  promised  leading 
and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  penitent 
sinner  thus  confidently  relies  and  individually 
lays  hold  on  Christ,  then  the  work  of  iustify- 
ing faith  is  complete ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  is  immediately  justified.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  faith  to  which  the  privi- 
lege of  justification  is  annexed,  is  such  a  belief 
otthe  Gospel,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God^  an  leads  us  to  come  to  Christ,  to  receiv* 
Christ,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  commit  th(i 
keeping  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  m  bonblr 
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•onfidenoe  of  hif  ability  and  \da  wiHingiiess  to 

•ATe  U8. 

The  ^-and  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  was 
that  of  justification  by  faith,  and  was  therefore 
held  by  all  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches. 
The  rapists  assert  that  man's  inherent  right- 
eousness is  the  meritorious  cause  of  his  justifi- 
cation: many  Protestant  divines  have  endea- 
▼oured  to  unite  the  two,  and  have  held  that 
men  are  justified  by  ftuth  and  good  works; 
and  others  have  equally  departed  from  the 
opinions  of  the  eariiest  reformers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  justification,  in  representing  it  as  result- 
mg  from  the  imputation  of  Chrisvs  active  and 
passive  righteousness  to  those  that  belicTe, 
mstead  of  confining  the  imputation  to  the 
moral  consequence  and  effect  of  both.  In 
other  words,  that  which  is  reckoned  to  as  in 
our  justification  for  righteousness  is  our  faith 
in  Christ's  merits,  and  that  not  because  of  any 
intrinsic  value  in  faith ;  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  those  merits.  In  a  mere  moral  sense  man's 
•in  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him,  when 
die  is  considered  as  actually  the  doer  of  sinful 
•or  of  righteous  acts.  A  man's  sin  or  righteous- 
'Bess  is  imputed  to  him  in  its  legal  consequence^ 
•^nnder  a  government  of  rewards  and  punish- 
rmentsj  and  then  to  impute  sin  or  righteous- 
ness signifies,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  reckon  and 
to  account  it,  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and  forth- 
•with  to  punish,  or  to  exempt  from  punishment. 
Thus  Gnimei  entreats  David,  that  he  would 
"  not  impute  folly  to  him,"  that  is,  that  he 
would  not  punish  his  folly.  In  this  sense,  too, 
David  speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  the  man 
whose  "  transgression  is  forgiven,"  and  to 
whom  the  Lora  "imputeth  not  sin,"  that  is, 
whom  he  for^ves,  so  that  the  le^al  conse- 
quence of  his  sm  shall  not  fall  upon  hun.  This 
non-imputation  of  sin,  to  a  sinner,  is  expressly 
ealled  the  "  imputation  of  righteousness,  with- 
out works ;"  the  imputation  of  righteousness  is, 
then,  the  non-punishment,  or  the  pardon  of  sin ; 
and  if  this  passage  be  read  in  its  connection, 
it  will  also  be  seen,  that  by  "  imputing"  faith 
for  righteousness,  the  Apostle  means  precisely 
the  same  thing :  *'  But  to  him  that  worketh  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly, 
his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness:  even  as 
David  also  describeth  the  man  to  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  saying. 
Blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
^ven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed 
IS  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not 
sin."  This  quotation  form  David  would  have 
been  nothing  to  the  Apostle's  purpose^  unless 
he  had  understood  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  imputation  of  righteousness,  and  the  non- 
imputation  of  sin,  to  signify  the  same  thing  as 
"  counting  faith  for  rienteousness,"  with  only 
this  difference,  that  tne  introduction  of  the 
term  "  faith"  marks  the  munner  in  which  the 
Ibrgiveness  of  sin  is  obtained.  To  have  faith 
imputed  for  righteousness,  is  nothing  more 
than  to  be  justified  bv  faith,  which  is  also 
ealled  by  St.  Paul,  "  being  made  righteous," 
ihat  is.  beinp  placed  by  an  act  of  free  forgive- 
•ness,  throngn  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  con&ion 
^nghteoui  men,  in  this  respect,  that  the 


penalty  of  the  law  does  not  lie  andnst  thi^ 
and  that  they  are  the  acknowledge  objects  of 
the  divine  favour.    See  Fattb. 

KADESH-BARNEA,  a  station  of  the  Ii- 
raelites,  to  which  they  returned  aeain  efiei 
thirty-eight  years,  ^  said  to  be  in  ue  wiMa^ 
ness  of  Zin,  Num.  xiii,  21;  xx,  1;  Dem. 
xxxii,  51;  but  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
Num.  xii,  16.  In  tne  Itinerary  it  is  simply 
called  Rithmah  '<  the  wilderness."  Dr.  Hales 
observes,  that  Wells,  Shaw,  the  authors  of  the 
"  Universal  History,"  Ac,  have  greatly  ya- 
plexed  and  obscured  the  geography  of  thii 
Itinerary,  by  supposing  that  there  were  tvo 
places  of  this  name  distinct  from  each  other. 
They  consider  the  latter  of  them  as  eitnatfld 
on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Hor,  toward  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  thus  confound  it  witli 
that  Kadesh  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
where  Abraham  sojourned.  Gen.  xvi,  13 ;  xx,  I. 
But  that  it  lay  on  ihe  east  side  of  Mount  Hor, 
is  evident ;  for  why  should  Moses  send  mes- 
sengers from  Kadesh  to  the  king  of  Edam, 
requesting  permission  to  pass  through  his  ter- 
ritories in  the  way  to  Canaan,  if  they  wen 
already  at  the  verge  of  Palestine,  Num.  xx,  141 
This  application,  however,  was  necessary  if 
his  territories  were  situatoi  between  Canais 
and  the  Israelites.  The  true  situation  of  Ka- 
desh is  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  from  its 
lyin?  between  Mount  Hor  and  ^ion-Geber, 
on  thcElanitic  Gulf  Num.  xxxiii,  35-37. 

KADMONITES,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation  was  beyond 
Jordan,  to  the  east  of  Phenicia,  Gren.  xt,  18. 
The  Kadmonites  were  descended  from  CaJiaaa, 
the  son  of  Ham.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  celebrated  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes 
in  Boetotia,  was  originally  a  Kadmonite;  and 
that  his  wife,  Hermione,  was  so  named  froo 
Mount  Hcrmon. 

KEDAR.  This  name  signifies  htack  in  the 
original ;  and  hence  Bochart  concludes  that  it 
refisrs  to  a  people  or  tribe  of  Arabs  who  were 
more  than  (Rhers  burned  by  the  sun  ;  but  none 
of  the  Arabs  are  black.  The  name  is  also  x 
posed  to  refer  to  the  black  tents  made  of 
which  are  still  in  use  ;  eind  Cant,  i,  5.  is  que 
in  support  of  this  usage  of  the  word :  '*  1 
black,  but  comely  as  the  tents  of  K^ar."  But 
the  Arabic  root  js  by  some  said  to  sizoily 
power  and  dignity.  Kedar  was  the  second  soa 
of  Ishmael,  whose  family  probably  became 
more  numerous,  or  more  warlike,  than  those 
of  his  brethren,  and  so  took  precedence  of 
name.  This  latter  supposition  appears  probe* 
ble  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  men* 
tioned  by  Isaiah,  xxi,  16,  17,  who  speaks  of 
"the  glory  of  Kedar,"  and  "the  archers  and 
miffhty  men  of  Kedar."  Their  flocks  are  also 
sp^en  of  by  the  same*  Prophet,  Isaiah  Ix,  7, 
together  witn  those  of  Nebaioth,  whose  tiibe 
or  family  both  shared  and  outlived  the  ^oxj 
of  Kedar. 

KEDRON,  a  small  brook  which,  rising  near 
Jerusalon,  runs  through  the  valley  on  the  eatf 
of  the  city,  between  it  and  Uie  Mount  of  Ob'fcs. 
Descending  into  the  valley  from  St.  Scq>hei^ 
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ate,  the  tmreller  comes  to  the  bed  of  the 
■ook  Kedron,  which  is  but  a  few  paces  OTer. 
This  brook  is  stated  by  Pococke  to  have  its 
lise  a  little  way  farther  to  the  north,  but  its 
•oorce  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained. Like  the  Ilissus,  it  is  dry  at  least  nine 
jDomhs  in  the  year;  its  bed  is  narrow  and 
deq>,  which  indicates  that  it  must  formerly 
hsTc  been  the  channel  for  waters  that  have 
fiKud  some  other  and  probably  subterranean 
coarse.  There  is  now  no  water  in  it,  except 
iAer  heavy  rains.  A  bridge  is  thrown  OTer  it  a 
little  below  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  they 
«7,that  when  there  is  water,  unless  the  torrent 
•wells  much,  which  very  rarely  occurs,  it  aU 
mns  under  ground  to  the  north  of  this  bridge. 
The  course  of  the  brook  is  along  the  valley  of 
Jefaoahaohat,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
city,  ana  then  turning  to  the  south,  it  runs  to 
(he  D^ul  Sea. 

KENITES,  pecmle  who  dwelt  westward  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  extended  themselves  pretty 
far  into  Arabia  Petrsa :  for  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian,  and  father-in-law  to  Moses,  was  a 
Kentte,  Judges  i,  16;  1  Chron.  ii,  55;   1  Sam. 
XT,  6.    When  Saul  was  sent  to  destroy  the 
Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  who  had  joined  them, 
perhaps  by  compulsion,  were  ordered  to  depart 
from  them,  that  they  might  not  share  in  tneir 
&te;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  they 
"showed  kindness  to  the  children  of  Israel 
when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,"  1  Sam.  xv,  6. 
Which,  according  to  the  margin  of  our  Bible, 
is  to  be   understood  of  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  and  his  family.     From  the  story  of 
Jethro,  who  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  Midianite, 
they  appear  to  have  retained  the  worship  of  the 
true  Crod  among  them;  for  which,  and  their 
kindness  to  the  Israelites  when  passing  their 
country,  they  were  spared  in  the  general  de- 
fltniction  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Canaan. 
Of  these   Kenites    were  the   lUchabites,  the 
Tirathites,  the  Shiftieathites,  and  the  Sucha- 
thites,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii,  55,  whose 
chief  office  was  that  of  scribes.    (%ee  Recka- 
iHes.\    Balaam,  when  invited  by  Balak,  king 
of  Moab,  to  curse  Israel,  stood  upon  a  mounts 
•in,  whence  he  addressed    the   Kenites,  and 
laid,  **  Strong  is  thy  dwelling  place,  and  thou 
fittest  thy  nest  in  a  rock;  nevertneless,  the 
Keoite  shall  be  wasttd  until  Asher  shall  carry 
thee  away  captive,"  Num.  xxiv.  91, 23.    The 
Kenites  dwelt  in  mountains  and  rocks  almost 
iaaoeessible.     They  were  conquered  and  car- 
ried into  captivity  by  NebuchadnezEar.    After 
Saul  the  Kenites  are  not  mentioned ;  but  they 
subsisted,  being  mine^  among  the  Edomites 
sad  other  nations  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

KENIZZITES.  an  ancient  people  of  Ca- 
oaan.  whose  land  Qod  pnmiised  to  the  de- 
seendants  of  Abraham,  Gea.  xv,  19.  It  is 
thought  that  this  poople  dwelt  in  the  mount- 
ains south  of  Judea. 

KETURAH,  the  name  cf  Abraham's  second 
wife.  Abraham  married  K^nrah,  when  he 
was  one  bandred  and  forty  years  of  a|pe,  and 
bv  her  he  had  six'  sons,  Zimram,  Jdcshan, 
llsdan,  Bdidiaa,  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.  Some 
shrondiogers,  as  Bishop  Clayton,  Haltot,  fte, 


thinking  it  improbable  that  Abraham  should 
marry  af ain  at  such  an  advanced  age,  have 
dislocated  the  chronology  of  this  period,  by 
supposing  that  Abraham  took  Keturah  as  a 
concubine,  in  consequence  of  his  wife  Sarah's 
barrenness,  even  before  he  left  Charran;  and 
that  Keturah's  children  were  among  the  souls 
bom.  to  him  and  Lot  during  their  residence  in 
that  country.  But  it  seems  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  history,  that  Abraham  was 
childless  until  the  birtli  of  Ishmael,  QtoL 
XV,  2, 3;  that  he  had  no  other  son  than  Isb- 
mael  when  he  received  the  promise  of  IsaaC| 
Qen.  xvil,  18;  and  that  Isaac  and  Ishmael 
jointly,  as  his  eldest  sons,  celebrated  his  funo- 
ral,  wn.  xxv,  9.  His  second  marriage,  at  the 
a^  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  shows  his 
faith  in  the  divine  promise,  that  he  should  be  a 
"  father  of  many  nations : '  for  which  purpose 
his  constitution  might  be  miraculously  re- 
newed, as  Sarah's  was.  ^  Beside,  Abraham  him- 
self was  bom  when  his  father  Terah  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Abraham 
settled  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  the  east  country 
of  Arabia,  near  the  residence  of  Ishmael. 

KEY  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  well  in  a  natural  as  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  keys  of  the  ancients  were  very  dififerent 
from  ours:  because  their  doors  and  trunks 
were  closed  generally  with  bands,  and  the  key 
served  only  to  loosen  or  fasten  these  bands  in 
a  certain  manner.  In  a  moral  sense  key  has 
many  significations:  "And  the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder : 
so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut:  and 
he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open,"  Issiah 
xxii,  23, — he  shall  be  grand  master  and  prin- 
cipal officer  of  his  prince's  house.  Christ 
promises  to  St.  Peter,  that  he  should  first  open 
the  ^te  of  his  kinsdom,  both  to  Jew  and 
Gkntile.  in  making  tne  first  converts  among 
them.  Matt  xvi,  19.  It  is  observable  that  no 
supremacy  is  here  given  to  St.  Peter ;  as  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosin|^  belonged  equally 
to  all  the  Apostles,  Matt,  xviii,  18.  The  term 
binding  and  loosing  was  customarily  applied 
by  the  Jews  to  a  decision  respecting  doctrines 
or  rites,  establishing  which  were  lawful  and 
whkh  unlawful.  ^See  Bind.)  And  it  may 
also  denote,  to  bind  with  sickness,  and  to 
loose  by  restoring  to  health.  Jesus  Christ 
says  that  he  has  ihe  key  of  death  and  hdl, 
Rev.  i,  18 ;  that  is,  it  is  in  his  power  to  bring 
to  the  grave,  or  to  deliver  fipom  it ;  to  appoint 
to  life  or  to  death. 

KIBROTH  HAT AA YAH,  one  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Numbers  xi,  34,  35. 

KID,  >*»,  the  young  of  the  eoat  Among 
the  Hebrews  the  kid  was  reckoned  a  sreat 
delicacy ;  and  appears  to  have  been  served  fbr 
food  in  preference  to  the  lamb.  ^  (See  Ooat.) 
It  continues  to  be  a  choice  dish  in  the  neighh 
bonrine  countries.  "After  drinking,"  savs 
Salt,  ^°eaft  d  la  SulUme,  as  it  is  termed  by 
French  writers,  hookahs  were  offered  to  ua; 
and  soon  afterward,  to  my  great  surprise,  din- 
ner was  announced.  We  accordingly  retired 
whh  the  dola  of  Aden  to  another  lyartment. 
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where  a  kid,  broiled  and  cat  into  small  pieoee, 
with  a  quantity  of  pillaued  rice,  waa  served  up 
to  us,  agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
No  people  in  the  world  is  more  straitened  than 
the  Abyssinians  with  respect  to  the  necessaries 
of  life :  a  little  iuwany  bread,  a  small  quantity 
of  fish,  an  adequate  supply  of  goat's  and 
•amel's  milk,  and  a  kid  on  Tery  particular  oe- 
easions,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  subsist- 
once.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  Tillage 
of  Howakil,  a  very  neat  hut  waa  prepared  mr 
me;  and  as  the  eyening  was  far  advanced,  I 
consented  to  stav  for  the  night.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  Kindness  of  time  good  peo- 
ple f  a  kid  was  killed,  and  a  quantity  of  fresh 
milk  was  brought  and  presented  in  straw 
boskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doom  tree, 
•eared  over  with  wax,  a  manufacture  in  which 
tlie  natives  of  these  i^ands  particularly  excel." 
The  village  of  Engedi,  situate  in  thie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jericho,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Hebrew  word  |^,  afowUaint  ^^^d  ^i^,  a  Hd.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  situation  among  lofty  rocks, 
which,  overhanging^  the  valleys,  are  very  pre- 
cipitous. A  fountam  of  pure  water  rises  near 
the  summit,  which  the  inhabitants  called  En- 
eedi,  '*  the  fountain  of  the  goat,"  because  it  is 
nardlv  accessible  to  any  other  creature. 

KINGDOM,  in  Scripture,  is  a  term  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  variously  applied.  Thus 
we  read  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Psalm  ciii,  19 ; 
Dan.  iv,  3 ;  or  his  universal  empire  and  dominion 
over  all  creatures ;  in  reference  to  which  it  is 
said,  '*  Jehovah  is  a  great  (rod,  and  a  great  King 
above  all  gods,"  Psalm  xcv,  3.  "His  throne 
is  established  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom 
nileth  over  all."  Aeoin :  we  frequently  read 
in  the  evangelists  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
a  phrase,  says  Dr.  Campbell,  in  which  there  is 
a  manifest  allusion  to  the  predictions  in  which 
the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah  was  revealed 
by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  par- 
ticularly by  Daniel,  who  mentions  it  as  "  a 
kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  would  aet 
vp,  and '  which  should  never  be  destroyed," 
Dan.  ii,  44.  The  same  prophet  also  speaks  of 
it  as  a  kingdom  to  be  given,  with  glory  and 
dominion  over  all  people,  nations,  ana  lan- 
guages, to  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  Dan. 
vii,  13, 14.  And  the  Prophet  Micah,  speaking 
of  the  same  era,  represents  it  as  a  time  when 
Jehovah,  having  removed  all  the  afflictions  of 
his  people,  would  reign  over  th«n  in  Mount 
Zion  thenceforth  evon  forever,  Mieah  iv,  6.  7. 
According  to  the  proph^y  of  Daniel,  tnis 
kingdom  was  to  take  place  during  the  existence 
of  Uie  Roman  empire,  the  last  of  the  fbur  great 
monarchies  that  had  succeeded  each  <Sher, 
Dan.  ii,  44.  And  as  it  was  set  up  by  the  God 
of  heaven,  it  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  termed 
**  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  the  kinjgdom  of 
heaven."  It  was  typified  by  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, and  declarea  to  be  at  hand  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  also 
in  the  oays  of  his  flesh ;  but  it  did  not  come 
with  power  till  Jesus  roae  from  the  dead  and 
■at  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Miuesty  on 
nigh,  Acts  ii,  3^-37.  Then  was  he  moat 
inljr  inangarated,  and  proelahned  King  of 
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tha  New  Testament  church,  amidst  adoiiBf 
myriads  of  attendant  angels,  and  "  the  spiriii 
of  just  men  made  perfecL"  Then  were  fulfil- 
led the  woids  of  Jenovah  by  the  Psahnist  Da- 
vid, "  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Zion,"  Psahn  ii,  6.  This  is  that  spiritual 
empire  to  which  he  himself  referred  woen  is- 
tenogated  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  refe^ 
ence  to  which  he  said,  **•  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  John  xviii,  36, 37.  His  emDixt^ 
indeed,  extends  to  every  creature ;  for  ''  all 
authority  is  committed  into  his  hands,  both  ii 
heaven  and  on  earth,"  and  he  is  *'  head  ova 
all  things  to  the  church;"  but  his  kingdoa 
primarily  imports  the  Gkispel  church,  whick  ii 
the  subject  of  his  laws,  the  feeat  of  his  ^vem< 
ment,  and  the  objea  of  his  care;  and,  being 
surrounded  with  jwwerful  oppoaers,  he  is  rqvfr 
sented  as  ruling  in  the  midst  of  his  enemiea 
This  kingdom  is  not  of  a  worldly  origin, « 
nature,  nor  has  it  this  world  for  its  end  or  ob- 
iect.  It  can  neither  be  promoted  nor  dcfendd 
by  worldly  power,  influenee,  or  carnal  weapoisi 
but  bv  bearing  witness  unto  the  truth,  or  by  tk 
preacning  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Holy  Gbo4 
sent  down  from  heaven.  Its  real  subject  vA 
otkYy  those  who  are  of  the  truth,  and  beat 
Christ's  voice ;  for  none  can  enter  it  but  suck 
as  are  bom  from  above,  John  iii,  3-5 ;  nor  ctf 
any  be  visible  subjects  of  it,  but  such  as  appear  M 
be  regenerated,  by  a  credible  profession  of  faid 
and  obedience  its  privileges  and  immoniMj 
are  not  of  this  world,  but  such  as  are  spinuff 
and  heavenly ;  they  are  all  spiritual  blessioi^  il 
heavenly  thinn  in  Christ  Jesus,  Ephesiani  i," 
KINGS.  This  word  does  not  always  imf ' 
the  same  degree  of  power,  nor  the  some  de^ 
of  importance ;  nor  dosa  it  imply  the  ma^ 
tude  of  the  dominion  or  territory  of  these  (4 
cera.  In  Scripture  many  peraons  are  caM 
kings,  whom  we  should  rather  dencaninal 
chiefs  or  leaden ;  and  many  aingle  towns  QJ 
at  most,  toeether  with  their  adjacent  villae*^ 
are  said  to  nave  hod  kinga.  Not  aware  of  tin 
lower  sense  of  the  word  king,  or  unwilling  a 
adopt  it,  many  persons  have  been  embarTat)|j 
by  the  Mlowingposaage :  "  Moses  comms)^' 
us  a  law^ — he  was  king  in  Jeshurun/'  I^ 
xxxiii,  4, 5,  or  kin^  among  tlie  Israelites ;  tla 
is,  he  waa  the  principal  among  the  sssembl 
of  the  superiora  of  the  iMtielites.  Some  Ttk 
this  to  Jehovah.  Mooes  was  the  chief,  tl 
leader,  the  ^ide  of  his  people,  fulfiUior 
duties  of  a  nng;  but  he  was  not  king  vl^ 
same  sense  as  David  or  Solomon  was  a' 
ward.  This  remark  reconciles  the  follow 
observation :  "  Theae  kin^  reigned  in 
before  there  jeigned  any  kmr  over  the  chil^ 
of  Israel,"  Gen.  zzxvi,  31 ;  for  Moses, 
he  waa  king  in  nn  iaferior  sense,  did  not 
in  the  stronger  sense,  over  the  childien  ofj 
rael,  their  constitution  not  being  monarch 
under  him.  Beside,  we  find  in  Joshua, 
almost  every  town  in  Canaan  had  its  kii 
and  we  know  that  the  territoriea  of  these  t( ' 
must  have  been  very  inoonsiderabfe, 
xii,  9-94.  Adoniseddt,  himadf  no  very  po^ 
fill  kine,  mentiona  aevanty  kinga  wlaan  m 
oubdttcn  andanijkKad* 
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Kdmi,  Boosa  or.  TIm  fint  book  of  Kinfo 
tttauamoa  wiih  an  aeoouat  of  ihe  death  of 
Darid,  and  couuina  a  period  of  a  hundred  and 
tweur-six  yeara,  to  the  death  of  Jehoahaphai ; 
ard  tie  Mcond  book  of  Kinga  continuee  the 
iDAorf  of  the  kinga  of  larael  and  Judah 
through  a  period  of  three  hundred  yeara,  to  the 
distinction  of  the  eity  and  temple  of  Jeruaa- 
km  hj  Nebuchadneszar.  These  two  hooka 
formed  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  oanoa,  and 
thty  wen  probably  compiled  by  Esra  from  the 
records  wnieh  were  r^ularlv  kept,  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  of  all  public  tranaao- 
tions.  These  reoorda  appear  to  have  been 
mode  by  the  contemporary  propheta,  and  fro- 
queotly  dcriTod  their  namea  from  the  kings 
whose  history  they  contained.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  many  parts  of  Scripture;  thus  1  Kines 
xi,  41,  we  read  of  the  book  of  the  AcU  of  Solo- 
mon, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
bv  Nathan,  Ahijaii,  and  Iddo,  2  Chron.  is,  29. 
We  elsewhere  read  that  Shemaiah  tho  pro- 
phet, and  Iddo  the  seer,  wrote  the  Acts  of  tto- 
Qoboam,  2  Chron.  xii,  15 ;  that  Jehu  wrote  the 
Acu  of  Jeboshaphat,  2  Chron.  zz,  34 ;  and  Isaiah 
those  of  Uzziah  and  Hecekiah,  2  Chron.  xivi, 
23;  xxxii,  32.  We  may  thereibre  conclude, 
that  from  these  public  reoorda,  and  other  au- 
thentic documents,  were  comoosed  the  two 
books  of  Kings ;  and  the  uniiormity  of  their 
style  favours  the  opinion  of  their  being  put  into 
their  present  shape  by  the  same  person. 

KISHON.  '*  That  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon,"  falls  into  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  has 
its  loarce  in  the  hills  to  toe  east  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  which  it  intersecta.  Being 
enlarged  by  serveral  small  streams,  it  posses 
between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  hilla  to  the 
oocib,  and  then  foils  into  the  sea  at  this  point. 
In  thie  condition  we  saw  it,  save  Maundrell, 
its  waters  were  low  and  inoonaiaerable;  but  in 
passing  along  the  side  of  the  plain,  we  discern- 
ed the  tracts  of  many  lesser  torrents,  falling 
down  into  it  from  the  mountaina,  which  muat 
needs  make  it  swell  exceedingly  upon  audden 
rains,  as  doobtleas  it  actually  did  at  thedestruo- 
tionofSisera'ahoat. 

KISS,  a  mode  of  salutation,  and  token  of 
respect,  which  has  been  practised  in  all  nations. 
^  was  also  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Jewa ; 
i^eiice  Judaa  in  this  way  saluted  his  Master. 
But  there  waa  also  the  kias  of  homsi|re,  as  one 
of  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  inaugora- 
tioD  of  the  kin^  of  Israel.  The  Jews  called 
it  the  kiss  of  majesty.  Psalm  ii,  IS,  aeems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  this.  St.  Paul  speaks  fre- 
({Qenily  of  the  kiaa  of  peace,  which  waa  in  use 
^Bioag  believers,  and!  waa  given  by  them  to 
Aoe  another  aa  a  token  of  charity  and  union, 
^bUdy  in  their  religioua  aaaembhes,  Heb.  ziii, 
*^  Kissing  the  feet  is  in  eastern  countries  ex- 
l^etsive  of  exuberant  gratitude  or  reverence. 

KITE,  mH,  Lev.  xi,  14;  DeuU  xiv,  13;  Job 
tt^iit,  7.  Bochart  supposes  this  to  be  the  bird 
vhich  the  Arabians  call  the  ja^jac,  from  its 
Bote;  and  which  the  ancients  named  tfaoJMi, 
'.(he  merlin,"  a  bird  celebrated  for  its  aharp- 
t^Sltt|idoess.  This  ftcolty  is  referred  to  in  Job 
^^  7  where  the  word  is  rendered  *'  vol- 


tiire."  Aa  a  Mwn  maecnline  phind,  e««iL  m 
Isaiah  xiii,  22;  xxxiv.  14;  and  Jer.  1,  30,  Bo- 
chart  aays  that  jaekaia  are  intended;  but,  by 
the  several  contexts,  particulariy  the  last,  it 
aoay  well  mean  a  kind  of  unelean  bird,  and  as 
be  the  aame  with  that  mentioned  above.    . 

KOHATH,  the  second  aon  of  Levi,  anl 
fiuher  of  Amram,  Ishar,  Hebron,  and  Uzzieii 
Gkn.  xlvi,  11;  Exod.  vi,  18.  Koraoha  fiunily 
was  appointed  to  cany  the  ark  and  sacred 
vessels  of  the  tabemacfe,  while  the  IsrosHtes 
marched  through  the  wilderness.  Num.  iv,  Ac 

KORAH  waa  the  aon  of  Ifthan  of  the  raoa 
of  Levi,  and  fitther  of  Aaher,  fjkanah,  and 
Aliasaph,  and  hesd  of  the  Korites.  a  eelebraled 
family  among  the  Levites.  Koran,  being  dii^ 
aatisned  with  the  rank  he  held  among  the  sons 
of  Levi,  and  envying  the  authority  of  Moaes 
and  Aaron,  formed  a  party  against  them,  ia 
which  he  engaged  DaUian,  Abiram,  and  On. 
with  two  htmored  and  fifty  of  the  principal 
Levitca,  Num.  xvi,  1-3,  Ac.  Korah,  at  ths 
hesd  of  the  rebels,  went  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  complained  that  they  alone  arrogated  to 
themselves  all  the  authority  over  the  people 
of  the  Ijord.  Moeea  falling  with  his  fiice  on 
the  earthy  answered  them  as  follows:  "To> 
morrow,  m  the  morning,  the  Lord  will  discover 
who  are  his.  Xjet  every  one  of  you  take,  there- 
fore, hie  censer,  and  to-morrow  he  ahall  put 
incenae  into  it,  and  offer  it  before  the  Lord ; 
and  he  shall  be  acknowledged  priest  whom  ths 
Lord  shall  choose  and  approve."  The  next 
day,  Korah,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
foction,  presenting  theoMlves  with  their  cen- 
sers before  the  Lord,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  viaiblv  over  the  tabmade,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  to  say,  *'  Separate  yourselveB 
from  among  thia  congregation,  that  I  may  eoi^ 
sume  them  in  a  moment."  Upon  this,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  fhlling  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  said,  '*  O  God,  the  Ood  of  the  spiriu 
of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin^  and  wilt  tho« 
be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation  1'*  And  ths 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Command  all  the  peo- 
ple to  depart  from  about  the  tents  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram."  When,  therefore,  ths 
people  were  retired,  Mooes  said,  *'  If  these  men 
die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  then  the 
Lord  hath  not  sent  me ;  but  if  the  earth  open 
and  swallow  them  up  qui^  ye  ahall  know 
that  they  have  blasphemed  the  Lord."  As  soon 
as  he  had  spoken,  the  earth  opened  from  under 
their  feet,  and  swallowed  thett  op  with  whst 
belonged  to  them.  There  waa  one  thing  which 
addea  to  thia  surprising  wonder,  and  whieh 
waa,  that  wben  Korah  was  thus  swallowed  up 
in  the  earth,  his  sons  were  preserved  from  his 
misfortunes.  We  know  not  the  exact  year 
in  whieh  the  death  of  Korah  and  hia  com- 
panions happened.  The  sons  of  Korah  con- 
tinued as  before  to  serve  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord.  David  appointed  tl^m  their  office 
in  the  temple,  to  gusurd  the  doors,  and  sing  tho 
praises  of  Ood.  To  them  are  ascribed  several 
psalms,  which  are  designated  bj  the  name  of 
Korah;  as  the  fofty-aerond,  forty-fourth  is 
the  forty-ninth,  eignty-fbuith  to  the  oightf- 
seventh ;  in  all,  eleven  psalms. 
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LABAN,  the  ton  of  Bethud,  mndton  of 
Nahor,  brother  to  Rebekah,  ana  father  of 
Racbel  and  Leah,  Gen.  zxviii,  2,  &c.  Of  this 
man,  the  first  thing  we  hear  is  his  entertain- 
ment of  Abraham's  servant  when  he  came  on 
his  errand  to  Rebekah.  Hospitality  was  the 
Tirtueof  his  age  and  country.  In  his  case, 
however,  it  seems  to  hare  been  no  little  sti- 
mulated by  the  sight  of  "the  ear  rine  and  the 
bmeelets  on  his  sister's  hands,"  which  the 
servant  had  already  given  her.  Gen.  zxiv,  90 ; 
so  he  speedily  made  room  for  the  camels.  He 
next  is  presented  to  us  as  beguiling  that  sla- 
ter's son,  who  had  sought  a  shelter  in  his 
house,  and  whose  circumstances  placed  him  at 
his  mercy,  of  fourteen  years'  service,  when  he 
had  covenanted  with  him  for  seven  only;  en- 
deavouring to  retain  his  labour  when  he  would 
not  pay  him  his  labour's  worth,  himself  devour- 
ing the  portion  which  he  should  have  given  to 
his  daughters,  counting  them  but  as  strangers. 
Gen.  xxxi,  15.  Compelled,  at  length,  to  pay 
Jacob  wages,  he  changes  them  ten  times, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  crafty,  griping  world- 
ling, makes  him  account  for  whatever  of  the 
flock  was  torn  of  beasts  or  stolen,  whether  bj 
day  or  night.  When  Jacob  flies  from  this 
iniquitous  service  with  his  family  and  cattle, 
Laban  still  pursues  and  persecutes  him,  intend- 
ing, if  his  intentions  had  not  been  overruled 
by  a  mightier  hand,  to  send  him  away  empty, 
even  after  he  had  been  making,  for  so  long  a 
period,  so  usurious  a  profit  of  him. 

LACHISH,  a  city  of  Palestine,  Joshua  z, 
83;  zv,  39.  Sennacherib  besieged  Lachish, 
hot  did  not  make  himself  master  of  it.  From 
thence  it  was  that  he  sent  Rabshakeh  against 
Jerusalem,  2  Kings  zviii,  17 ;  ziz,  8;  2  Chron. 
zzzii,  9. 

LAMAISM,  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Thibet.  The  Delai  iMma,  **  Grand  Lama," 
is  at  once  the  high  priest,  and  the  visible  ob- 
ject of  adoration,  to  this  nation,  to  the  hordes 
of  wandering  Tartars,  and  to  the  prodigious 
population  of  China.  He  resides  at  Patoli,  a 
vast  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks  of 
the  Burampooter,  about  seven  miles  from  La- 
hasse.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  surrounded 
by  twenty  thousand  lamas,  or  priests,  in  at- 
tendance on  their  sovereign  pontiff,  who  is 
considered  as  the  vicereeent  of  the  Deity  on 
earth;  and  the  remote  Tartars  are  said  to 
regard  him  absolutely  as  the  Deity  himself, 
and  call  him  God,  the  everlasting  Father  of 
heaven.  They  believe  him  to  ot  immortal, 
and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Every  year  they  come  up  from  different  parts 
to  worship,  and  make  rich  offerings  at  his 
■hrine.  Even  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is  a 
Mantchou  Tartar,  does^  not  fail  in  acknow- 
kdements  to  him  in  his  religious  capacity; 
and  entertains  in  the  palace  of  Pekin  an  infe- 
rior 'ama,  deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet. 
The  grand  lama  is  only  to  be  seen  in  a  secret 
place  of  his  palace,  amidst  a  great  number  of 
tamps,  sitting  cross-le/tS^  >n  a  cushion,  and 
decked  all  over  with  goid  and  precious  stones ; 
while,  at  a  distance,  the  people  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him,  it  being  not  lawful  for  any 


so  much  as  to  Mss  his  fed    He  reUms  nol 
the  least  sign  of  respect,  nor  ever  spnki,  ene    i 
to  the  greatest  princes ;  but  only  lays  his  band 
inxm  their  heads,  and  they  are  folly  persoaded    I 
that  they  thereby  receive  a  ftiil  forriTenesi  of 
their  sins.     The    SttMuastes,  or  Indian  pil-    I 
grims,  often  visit  Thibet  as  a  holy  place;  and 
Uie  lama  entertains  a  body  of  two  or  tbm 
hundred   in    his   pay.    Bnide  hia  reli|io<if   . 
influence  and  authority,  he  is  possessed  of  iii>>   I 
limited  power  throughout  his  dominions,  vUdi   | 
are  very  eztensive.    The  inferior  lamas,  wfao 
form  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  moa  i 
powerftil  body  in  the  state,  have  the  priesthood 
entirely  in  their  hands,  and,  beside,  fill  \xp  ' 
many  monastic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great 
veneration  among  them.    The  whole  country,  ' 
like  Italy,  abounds  with   priests;    and  they 
entirely  subsist  on  the  rich  presents  sent  tboii 
from  tne  utmost  eztent  of  Tartaij,  from  the 
empire  of  the  great  mogul,  and  nom  almost 
all  parts  of  the  Indies.     The  opinion  of  the 
orthodoz  among  the  Thibetians  is,  that  whea 
the  grand  lama  seems  to  die,  either  of  old  age 
or  infirmities^  his  soul,  in  fact,  only  quits  a 
crazy  habitation  to  enter  another^  younger  and 
better ;  and  is  discovered  again  m  the  body  of 
some  child,  by  certain  tokens,  known  onlyio 
the  lamas,  or  priests,  in  which  order  he  alwayt 
appears.     Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  east, 
ezcept  the  Mohammedans,  believe  the  metfmp- 
sykosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul,  as  the 
most  important    article  of  their  faith;   e^ 
cially  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and  Ave,  the 
Pe^uans,  the  Siamese,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  the  Monguls  and 
Kalmucks.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  sod 
no  sooner  leaves  her  old  hebitation  than  sne 
enters  a  new  one.    The  deiai  lama^  therefore, 
or  rather  the  god  Foe  or  Fuh,  residing  in  the 
delai  lama^  passes  to  his  successor;  and  he 
being  a  god,  to  whom  all  things  are  knovs, 
the  grand  lama  is  therefore  acquainted  with 
every  thing  which  happened  during  his  resi- 
dence in  his  former  bodies.  This  religion,  which 
was  early  adopted  in  a  large  part  of  the  globe, 
is  said  to  have  been  of  three  thousand  yeen' 
standing;  and  neither  time,  nor  the  influence 
of  men,  has  had  the  power  of  shaking  the 
authority  of  the  grand  lama.    This  theocrac]r, 
which  eztends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to  sa\- 
ritual  concerns,  is  professed  all  over  Tliioet 
and  Mongalia :  is  almost  universal  in  Greater 
and  Less  Bucnaria,  and  several  provinces  of 
Tartary;  has  some  followers  in  the  kingdom 
of  Casnmere,  in  India ;  and  is  the  predommant 
religion  of  China. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  religion  of 
Thibet  is  the  counteipart  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic,  since  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
use  holy  water,  and  a  singing  service.  They 
also  offer  alms,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  for  tlK 
dead.  They  have  a  vast  number  of  convents 
filled  with  monks  and  friars,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand,  and  confessors  chosen  by  tneir 
superiors.  They  use  beads,  wear  the  mitre,  like 
the  bishops ;  ana  their  delai  lama  is  nearly  the 
same  among  them  as  the  sovereign  pontiff  was 
formerly,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  among 
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At  BiiBiaa   Coiboiki.     So  ecmptola  is  the 
wwmUlinca,  that,  when  one  of  the  nnt  Romish 
Binionsiies  penolniied  Thibet,  be  came  to  the 
eonclusion  that  the  devil  hod  set  up  there  an 
imitation  of  the  rites  of  the  Cathouc  church, 
in  order  the  nu»re  eifectaally  to  destroy  the 
sods  of  men.    Captain  Tuner  speakinf;  of 
the  religion  of  Thibet,  says,  "  it  seems  to  be 
the  achisniaticai  offiipring  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  deriTine  its  oriffin  from  one  of  the 
feUowers  of  that  mith,  a  aisetple  of  Bouddhn, 
who  fimt  broached  the  dootrme  which  now 
pRTails  over  the  wide  extent  of  Tartaiy.    It 
li  rqjoited  to  haye  receiTed  its  earliest  admis- 
sion in  that  part  of  Tibet,  or  Thibet,  border- 
ing upon  India,  which  from  hence  became  the 
seat  of  the  soTcreign  lamas,  to  have  traversed 
OTcr  Mantchieax  Tartary,  and  to  hsTe  been 
nldmatel]^  disseminated  over  China  and  Japan. 
Though  it  differs  iirom  the  Hindoo  in  many  of 
its  ootward  Ibnns,  yet  it  still  bears  a  very  close 
affinity  with  the  rdigion  of  Brumha  in  many 
important  particulars.    The  principal  idol  in 
the  temples  of  Tibet,  or  Thibet,  is  Muha-Moo- 
nee,  the  Booddhu  of  Ben^,  who  is  worship- 
ped  under  these  and  Tanous  other  epithets, 
throughout  the  great  extent  of  Tartary,  and 
amon^  all  nations   to  the   eastward    of  the 
Bnimhapootru.     In  the  wide-extended  space 
over  which  this  faith  prevails,  the  same  object 
of  Teneration  is  acknowledged  under  numerous 
titles:  amone  others,  he  is  ^I^  Gkxlumu,  or 
Goiuma,  in  Assam  and  Ava,  ^umunu  in  Siam, 
Amida  fiuth  in  Japan,  Fohi  in  China,"  Ac. 
LAMBETH  ARTICLES.    SeePnEDBsn- 

XATIOK. 

LAMECH,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  the  son 
of  MathnsaeL  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tu- 
bnl-Cain,  and  Naamah,  Gen.  iv,  18-80,  Ac. 
He  stands  branded  as  the  father  of  polygamy, 
the  first  who  dared  to  violate  the  sacred  com- 
mand. Gen.  ii,  24;  giving  way  to  his  unbridled 
passion,  and  thus  overleaping  the  divine  mound 
nised  by  the  wisdom  of  our  great  Creator ; 
which  restraint  is  enforced  by  the  laws  of 
nature  herself,  who  peoples  the  earth  with  an 
^ul  number  of  males  and  females,  and  theoreby 
teaches  foolish  man  that  polygamy  is  incom- 
patible with  her  wise  regulations.  He  married 
Adah  and  Ziilah :  the  mrmer  was  the  mother 
of  Jabal  and  Jubal,  and  the  latter  of  Tubal- 
Cain  and  Naamah,  his  sister. 

2.  LiMECB,  the  son  of  Methuselah,  and 
bther  of  NoaL  He  lived  a  hundred  fourscore 
and  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Noah,  Gkn. 
^%,  31;  after  which  he  lived  five  hundred 
nid  ninety.five  years  longer:  thus  the  whole 
'cnn  of  his  life  was  seven  mindred  and  seventy- 
•ewn  years. 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 
^ia  book  was  formerly  annexed  to  his  pro- 
^^iaa,  though  it  now  forms  a  separate  book. 
'^hus,  and  several  other  leamea  men,  have 
Rfencd  them  to  the  death  of  Jostah ;  but  the 
BH^  common  opinion  is^  that  they  were  appli- 
nbja  only  to  some  penod  subsoquent  to  the 
^s^nietion  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Btt  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lamenta- 
VNii,  woe  primarilT  intended  as  a  pathetic 


deaeripcion  of  present  calamitieii  jti  whils 
Jeremiah  mourns  the  desolation  of  Jiidah  and 
Jerusalem  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  he 
may  be  considered  as  prophetically  painting 
the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer  at 
some  fiituie  time :  this  seems  plainly  indicated 
by  his  relemng  to  the  time  when  the  punish- 
ment of  their  miquity  shall  be  accomplished, 
and  ther  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, Lam.  iv,  28.    The  Lamentations  are 
written  in  metre,  and  consist  of  a  number  of 
plaintive  effusions,  composed  after  the  manner 
of  funeral  dirgea.    They  seem  to  have  been 
originally   written    by   the    author   as    they 
arose  in  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  aflerwara 
joined  together  as  one  poem.     There  is  no 
re^ar  arrangement  of  the  subject,  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts:  the  same  tnought  is  fre- 
quently repeated  with  different    ima^ry,  or 
expressed  in  different  words.    There  is,  how- 
ever, no  wild  inoohereney,  or  abrupt  transition ; 
the  whole  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
feelings  of  real  grief    Tenderness  and  sorrow 
form  the  general  character  of  these  elegies; 
and  an  attentive  reader  will  find  great  beauty 
in  many  of  the  ima^,  and  great  energy  in 
some  or  the  expressions.    This  book  of  La- 
mentations is  divided  into  five  chapters;  in 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  the  prophet  speaks 
in  his  own  peison,  or  by  an  degant  and  inte- 
resting personification  introduces  the  city  of 
JerusSem   as  lamenting  her  calamities,    and 
confessing  her  sins;   in  the  third  chapter  a 
sinele  Jew,  speaking  in  the  name  of  a  chonu 
of  his  countrymen,  like  the  Coryphsus  of  the 
Ghreeks,    describes   the    punishment    inflicted 
upon  him  by  Gk)d,  but  still  acknowledges  his 
mercy,  and  expresses  some  hope  of  deliver- 
ance;   and  in  the   fifth   chapter,    the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  pour  forth  their  united 
complaints  and  supplications  to  almighty  Qod. 

Every  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third,  contains  twenty-two  verses,  correspond- 
ing in  number  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet;  and  each  verse  commences  with  a 
different  letter,  the  first  with  aleph,  the  second 
with  beth,  the  third  with  gimel,  Ac  The 
third  chapter,  consisting  of  sixtj-six  verses, 
hss  three  verses  together  beginning  with  the 
same  letter,  the  following  three  wiui  the  next 
letter,  Aa,  This  peculiarity  may  be  seen  in 
Psahn  cxtx;  the  nrst  eight  verses  in  which 
commence  with  aleph,  the  next  eifht  with 
beth,  Ac,  till  the  whole  alphabet  has  been 
consecutively  taken.  This  mode  of  versifica-  . 
tion,  which  has  some  distant  resemblance  to 
the  modem  acrostic  style,  seems  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  some  of  their 
elegiac  poetry,  perhaps  to  assist  the  memory. 

LAMP,  Xanwai.  There  is  frequent  mention 
of  lamps  in  Scripture,  and  the  word  is  often 
used  figuratively.  The  houses  in  the  east 
were,  firom  the  remotest  antiquity,  lighted  ivith 
lamps;  and  hence  it  is  so  common  in  Scrip- 
ture to  call  every  thing  which  enlightens  the 
body  or  mind,  which  guides  or  refreshes,  by 
the  name  of  a  *lamp.  These  lamps  were  sus- 
tained by  a  large  candlestick  set  upon  the 
ground.    The  houses  of  Egypt,   in  modsa 
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timefl,  are  never  without  lights:  tiMy  bttm 
kunpe  all  the  night  long,  am  in  every  occu- 
piea  apartment.  So  requisite  to  the  comlbrt 
of  a  uunily  is  this  custom  reckoned,  or  so 
imperious  is  the  power  which  it  exercises,  that 
the  poorest  people  would  rather  retrench  part 
oi  their  fooa  than  neglect  it.  As  this  custom 
no  doubt  prevailed  in  ^syV^  ^^  ^  adjacent 
regions  of  Arabia  ana  Palestine  in  roimer 
times,  it  imparts  a  beaut]^  and  force  to  some 
passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  little 
observed.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
to  extinguish  the  lieht  in  an  apartment  is  a 
convertible  phrase  ror  total  destruction;  and 
nothing  can  more  properly  and  emphatically 
represent  the  total  destruction  of  a  city  than 
the  extinction  of  the  lights:  "  I  will  take  from 
them  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  this  whole 
land  shall  be  a  desolation  and  an  astonish- 
ment." Job  describes  the  destruction  of  a 
&mily  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  desolation  of 
their  dwellings,  in  the  very  language  of  the 
fNTophet :  "  S&w  oil  is  the  candle  of  this  wicked 
put  out,  and  how  oh  cometh  their  destruction 
upon  them!"  Job  xxi,  17.  Bildad  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage :  *'  Yea.  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out,  and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not 
shine.  The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with 
him,"  Job  xviii,  5,  6.  A  buniine  lamp  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chosen  syoibol  of  pros- 
perity, a  beautiful  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
the  complaint  of  Job :  "  O  that  I  were  as  in 
months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  pre- 
served me ;  when  his  candle  shined  upon  my 
bead,  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked  through 
darkness,"  Job  xxix,  2,  3.  When  the  ten 
tribes  were  iakien.  from  Rehoboam,  and  given 
to  his  rival,  Jehovah  promised  to  reserve  one 
tribe,  and  assigns  this  reason :  "  That  David 
my  servant  may  have  a  li^ht  always  before  me 
in  Jerusalem,"  1  Kings  xi^  36.  In  many  parts 
of  the  east,  and  in  particular  in  the  Indies, 
instead  of  torches  and  flambeaux,  they  carry 
a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand,  and  a  lamp  full  of 
oily  raffs  in  the  other. 

LAI^GUAGE,  the  faculty  of  human  speech, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  there  have 
been  entertained  oiflferent  opinions  among 
philosophers  and  learned  men.  The  Mosaic 
history,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  for- 
mation and  first  occupations  of  man,  represents 
him  as  being  immediately  capable  of  convers- 
ing with  his  Maker:  of  giving  names  to  the 
various  tribes  and  classes  of  animals ;  and  of 
reasoning  consecutively,  and  in  perfectly 
appropriate  terms,  concerning  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  the  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  other 
creatures.  As  in  man's  first  attempt  at  speech, 
according  to  this  account,  there  qipear  no 
erudeness  of  conception,  no  barrenness  of 
ideas,  and  no  inexpressive  or  unappropriate 
terms,  we  must  ceruinly  infer,  that  God  who 
made  and  endued  him  with  corporeal  and 
mental  powers  perfectly  suited  to  his  tftate 
and  condition  in  life,  endued  him,  also,  not 
only  with  the  fiM^ilty  of  speech,  but  with  I 
wpmnk  or  language  itself;  which  lattor  wmI 


as  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  to  ths  pertb> 
tion  and  ena  of  his  being,  as  any  other  po«« 
or  faculty  which  his  Creator  thoo^  psoper  is 
bestow  upon  Mm. 

Among  the  antediluvians  there  was  but  OM 
langua^;  and  even  now  the  indications  that 
the  various  languages  of  the  earth  have  hsd 
one  common  source  are  very  oonvindng. 
Whether  this  primitive  language  was  the  ssms 
with  any  of  ttie  languages  of  which  we  have 
still  any  remains,  has  teen  a  Mifa|ect  of  nraeli 
dispute.  That  the  primitive  laae|Qage  con- 
tinued at  least  till  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
consequent  upon  the  builaing  of  Babel,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubL  When,  by  an 
immediate  interposition  of  divine  power,  the 
language  of  men  was  confounded,  we  are  net 
informal  to  what  extent  this  confusion  of 
tongues  prevailed.  Under  the  artiele  Cenfu- 
Mn  9f  TtnguM  some  reasons  are  given  to 
show  that  the  primitive  lansiiage  was  not  kMt 
at  that  event,  but  continued  in  the  form  of 
the  ELebrew. 

There  are,  however,  other  opinions  on  the 
oft  disputed  subject  as  to  the  primitive  lan- 
guage.    The  Armenians  allege,  that  as  the 
ark   rested  in    their  country,  rioah  and  hit 
children  must  have  remained  there  a  consider- 
able  time,  before  the  lower  and  marshy  country 
of  Chaldea  could  be  fit  to  receive  them ;  and 
it  is  therefinre  reasonable  to  suppose  thc^  kfl 
their  language  there,  which  was  probably  the 
very  same   that  Adam  spoke.      Some  hatt 
fancied  the  Gkeek  the  roost  ancient  toneue, 
because  of  its  extent  and  copiousness.    Tiie 
Teutonic,  or  that  dialect  of  it  which  is  spoker 
in   the  Lower  Germany  and    Brabant,  baa 
found  a  strenuous  patron  in  Geropius  Becanua, 
who  endeavours  to  derive  even  the  Hebrew 
itself  from  that  tongue.    The  pretensions  of 
the  Chinese  to  this  honour  have  been  allowed 
by  several  Europeans.    The  patrons  of  thti 
opinion  endeavour  to  support  it,  partlv,bythe 
^;reat  antiquity  of  the  Cninese,  and  their  oar- 
ing  preserved  themselves  so  many  ages  from 
any  oonsidorable  mixture  or  interoourse  with 
other  nations.     It  is  a  notion  advanced  bf 
Dr.  Allix,  and  maintained  bv  Mr.  Wbistoo, 
with  his  usual  tenacity  and  fervour,  that  the 
Chinese  ore  the   posterity  of  Noah,  by  his 
chiklren  bom  after  the  flood ;  and  that  Fohi, 
the  first  king  of  China,  was  Noah.    As  ibr 
those  which  are  ci^ed  the  oriental  kmguages, 
they  have  each  their  partisans.      The  gen^ 
rality  of  eastern  writers  aUow  the  preftrenee 
to  tlie  Syriac,  except  the  Jews,  who  assert  the 
antiquity  of  the  &brew  with   the  erf't^ 
warmth;    and  with  them   several  Cfiristian 
writers  agree,  particularly  Chrysostom,  AosUb. 
Origen,  and  Jerpme,  among  the  ancients;  sm 
among  the  modems,  Boohart,  Heidegger,  Sd- 
den,  and  Buxtorf.    The  Sanscrit  has  also  ptf 
in  iu  daims:  and  some  have  thought  that  the 
Pali  bears  the  character  of  the  highest  aa- 
tkiuity.    All  these  are  however  useless  afM- 
lations.     The   only  point  worth  conteooias 
for  IS,  that  language  was  convoyed  ^.<"*^*2^ 
the  first  pair  in  sufficieiit  degree  fiv  intdw 
ual  intersoune  with  each  othsr^  and  dsv^ 
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vw  not  left,  M  iaiUel  wtiten  liaye  been 
pleaaed  to  tay,  to  torm  k  for  kiBMolf  out  of 
rade  and  instinctive  eounde.  On  this  object 
the  remarks  of  Delaney  are  ooBeluaire :  *'  Tnaft 
God  made  man  a  eoeieble  creature,  does  not 
Bead  to  be  proTod ;  and  that  wben  be  Made  kin 
nch,  be  withheld  nothinr  from  him  thai  was 
ID  any  wise  necessary  for  his  well  being  in 
Rxiety,  is  a  clear  conseooenee  from  the  wis- 
idm  and  goodness  of  Qoa ;  and  if  be  withheld 
aotbing  any  way  neoessanr  to  his  well  being, 
Buch  less  would  he  withnold  from  him  that 
vhicb  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness a  reasonable  creature  is  capable  of  in  tois 
vorid.  If  the  Lord  Qod  made  *  Adam  a  help 
BMet  for  him/  because  *it  was  net  good  wr 
man  to  be  alone,'  can  we  imagine  he  would 
leave  him  uniumished  with  the  means  to  make 
that  help  useful  and  delightful  to  him  1  If  it 
was  not  good  Ibr  him  to  be  alone,  certainly 
neiiher  was  it  good  for  him  to  have  a  eom- 
pADion  to  whom  he  could  not  readily  coramu- 
BictttA  his  thoughts,  with  whom  hs  could 
aeiiher  ease  his  anxieties,  nor  divide  or  double 
his  joys,  by  a  kind^  a  friendly,  a  reasonable,  a 
cdigiotts  conversation ;  and  now  he  could  do 
this  in  any  degree  of  perfoction,  or  to  any 
hetgbt  of  rations  happiness,  is  utterly  incon- 
ceiTable  without  the  use  of  speech. 

"If  it  be  said,  that  the  human  oreans  being 

i^irablv  fitted  for  the  fonnation  of  articulate 

Bunds,  these,  with  the  help  of  reason,  might 

in  time  lead  men  to  the  use  of  language.    I 

OTn  it  imaginable  that  they  mi^t :  hut  still, 

tiil  that  end    were   attained    m    perfection, 

vhich  possibly  might  not  be  in  a  series  of 

■any  generations,  it   must   be   owned    that 

^t«s  were  better  dealt  by,  and  could  better 

viain  all  the  ends  of  their  creation.    And  if 

tbat  be  absurd  to  be  supposed,  certainly  the 

other  is  not  less  absurd  to  be  believed.    Nay, 

I  tluok  it  justly  doubtful,  whether,  without 

inspiration  from  God  in  this  point,  man  could 

ever  attain  the    true  ends  of  his  being;  at 

leaA,  if  we  may  judge  in  this  case,  by  the 

example  of  those  nations  who,  being  destitute 

^  the  advantages  of  a  perfect  language,  are, 

IB  all  probability,  from  the  misfortune  of  that 

Jl^e  defect,  sunk  into  the  lowest  condition  of 

Mariam  and  brutality.    And  as  to  the  pcr- 

fcctioQ  in  which  the  human  organs  are  framed 

^  fitted   for   the    formation   of    articulate 

toundi,  this  is  clearly  sn  argument  for  beliey- 

H  that  God  immediately  blessed  man  with 

'he  use  of  speech,  and  gave  him  wherewithal 

|P  exert  thoee  organs  to  their  proper  ends; 

"^  this  is  surely  as  credible,  as  that  when  he 

l^ve  him  an  appetite   for  food,  and  proper 

J"Su»  to  eat  ana  to  digest  it,  he  did  not  leave 


to  seek  painfully  for  a  necessary  supply, 
his  offence  had  made  such  a  search  his 
(BTK  and  punishment,)  but  placed  him  at  once 
tB  the  midst  of  abundant  plenty.  The  conae- 
^^  from  all  which  is,  that  the  perfection 
*cd  felicity  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  and  good- 
'en  of  God,  necessarily  requir«l  that  Adam 
JJj^d  be  supematuraUy  endowed  with  the 
and  use  of  language.    And  there- 
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foifv  aa  eertam  as  it  can  be.  that  man  was 
made  perfoet  and  happy,  and  that  God  is  wise 
and  good;  so  certain  ie  it,  that,  when  Adam 
sad  £ve  were  formed,  they  were  immediately 
enabled  by  God  to  converse  and  conunonicato 
their  thoughts,  in  all  the  perfection  of  Ian- 
jjuage  necessary  to  all  the  ends  of  their  crea- 
tMm«  And  as  this  was  the  conduct  most 
beeomine  the  coodness  of  God,  so  we  ore 
assmed  from  Moses,  that  it  was  that  to  which 
his  infinite  wisdom  determined  him ;  for '  we 
find  that  Adam  gave  names  to  all  the  crea- 
tures before  Eve  was  formed;  and.  conse- 
quently, before  necessity  taught  him  tne  use  of 
speech.'^ 

It  is  true  that  many  languages  bear  marics 
of  beinc  rsdsed  to  their  improved  state  from 
rude  and  imperfect  elements,  and  that  all  are 
capable  of  being  enriched  and  rendered  more 
exact;  and  it  is  this  which  has  given  some 
colour  to  those  theories  which  trace  all  lan- 
guage itself  up  from  elemental  sounds,  as  the 
necessities  of  men,  their  increasing  knowledge 
and  their  imagination  led  to  the  mvention  or 
new  words  and  combinations.  AH  this  is, 
however,  consistent  with  the  Scripture  fact, 
that  language  was  taught  at  first  by  God  to 
oar  first  parents.  The  dispersion  of  mankind 
carried  many  tribes  to  great  distances,  and 
wars  still  farther  scattered  them,  and  often 
into  wide  regions  where  they  were  farther  dis- 
persed to  live  chiefljT  by  the  chase,  by  fishing, 
or  at  best  but  an  imperfect  agriculture.  In 
various  degrees  we  know  they  lost  useful  arts; 
and  for  the  same  reasons  they  would  lose  much 
of  their  original  languaee ;  those  terms  being 
chiefly  retained  which  their  immediate  neoes- 
sities,  and  pie  common  affairs  of  a  gross  life, 
kept  in  use.  But  when  civilization  again 
overtook  these  portions  of  mankind,  and  king- 
doms and  empires  were  founded  among  them, 
or  they  became  integral  parts  of  the  old  em- 
pires, then  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
Decomins  more  rapid,  and  artificial,  and  intel- 
leaual,  tneir  language  was  put  into  a  new 
process  of  improvement,  and  to  the  eye  of  the 
critic  would  exhibit  the  various  staores  of  ad- 
vancement ;  and  in  many  it  would  be  pushed 
beyond  that  perfection  which  it  had  when  it 
first  began  to  deteriorate.    See  Letters. 

LANTERN.  The  word  occurs,  John 
xviii,  3:  ^srafavuw  Ml  Aa^«^<iiy:  "  with  torches 
and  lanterns . '  byij^th  terms  appear  to  signify 
torches ;  the  former  id  a  ruder  xind  than  the 
latter,  being  formed  of  split  laths  bound  into 
bundles,  throwing  around  a  strong  glare  of 
light  They  came  thus  furnished  to  appre- 
hend our  Lord,  lest  he  should  escape  through 
the  darkness  of  the  nisht 

LAODICEA.  There  were  several  cities 
of  this  name,  but  the  Scripture  speaks  only  o^ 
that  in  Phrygia,  upon  the  river  Lycus,  near 
Colosse.  Its  ancient  name  was  Diospolis:  it 
was  afterward  called  Rhoas.  Lastly,  Anti- 
ochus,  the  son  of  Stratonice,  rebuilt  it,  and  ' 
called  it  Laodicea,  from  the  name  of  his  wife 
Laodice.  It  became  the  mother  church  of 
sixteen  bishoprics.  Its  three  theatres,  and  the 
immense  circus,  which  was  capable  of  contaii^ 
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hkg  upw  ud  of  thirtjr  thousand  speetaton,  tad 
■pacious  itmains  or  which  Twitn  other  nniiB 
buried  under  ruins)  are  yet  to  oe  seen,  g:iTe  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  its  ancient  wealth  and  popu- 
lation ;  and  indicate  too  strongly  that  in  that 
city  where  Christians  were  rebuked,  without 
exception,  for  their  lukewarmness,  there  were 
multitudes  who  were  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God.  The  ampitheatre  was  built 
after  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and  the  warn- 
ing of  the  spirit  had  been  given  to  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans  to  be  zealous  and  repent  There 
are  no  sights  of  grandeur,  nor  scenes  of  tempt- 
ation around  it  now.  Its  own  tragedy  may 
be  briefly  told.  It  was  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  and  therefore  it  was  loathsome 
in  the  sight  of  Gk>d.  And  it  has  been  blotted 
fh>m  the  world.  It  is  now  as  desolate  as  its 
inhabitants  were  destitute  of  the  fear  and  love 
of  Ood.  It  is,  as  described  in  his  Travels  by 
Dr.  Smith,  '*  utterly  desolated,  and  without 
any  inhabitants  except  wolves,  and  jackals,  and 
foxes."  It  can  boast  of  no  human  inhabitants, 
except  occasionally  when  wandering  Turco- 
mans pitch  their  tents  in  its  spacious  amphi- 
theatre.  The  finest  sculptured  framents  are 
to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  depth,  in  exca- 
rations  which  have  been  made  amonsr  the 
ruins.  And  Colonel  Lake  observes.  "  There 
are  few  ancient  cities  more  likely  ttian  Lao- 
dicea  to  preserve  many  curious  remains  of 
antiquity  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Its 
opulence,  and  the  earthauakes  to  which  it  was 
subject,  render  it  probable  that  valuable  works 
of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  public  and  private  edifices." 

LAPWING  n£r«3n,  Levit  xi,  19:  Deut 
xiv,  18.  The  bird  intended  by  t^e  Hebrew 
name  in  these  places  is  undoubtedly  the  hoopoe ; 
a  very  beautiftil,  but  most  unclean  and  filthy, 
species  of  birds.  The  Septuagint  renders  it 
fvoira;  and  the  Vulgate,  vpupa;  which  is  the 
same  with  the  Arabian  interpreters.  The 
Egyptian  name  of  the  bird  is  kukwphak ;  and 
the  Syrian,  kikuphah ;  which  approach  the 
Hebrew  dikiphaih.  It  may  have  its  name 
from  the  noise  or  cry  it  makes,  which  is  very 
remarkable^nd  may  be  heard  a  great  way. 

LATITUDINARIANS,  a  term  applied  to 
those  divines  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
attempted  to  bring  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Independents,  into  one  commu- 
nion, by  compromising  the  differences  between 
them.  The  chief  leader  of  this  party  were 
the  great  Chillin?worth  and  John  Hafes;  to 
whom  may  be  added  More,  Cudworth,  Gale, 
Tillotson,  and  Whitchcot.  They  were  zeal- 
ously auached  to  the  church  of  En^and,  but 
did  not  look  upon  episcopacy  as  indispensable 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church. 
Hence  they  maintained  that  those  who  adopted 
other  forms  of  government  and  worship,  were 
not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the 
eommunion,  or  to  forfeit  the  title  of  brethren. 
They  reduced  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  few  points.  By  this  way  of 
proceeding,  they  endeavoured  to  riiow  that 
neither  the  Episcopalians,  who,  generally 
^leaking ,  were  then  Arminiant,  nor  Um  Prei- 


byterians  and  Independents,  w1m>  m  genanlf 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  had  any  rea- 
son to  oppose  each  other  with  such  animosi^ 
and  bitterness ;  sinoe  the  subjeota  of  thev 
debates  were  matters  non-essendal  to  sal?»> 
tion,  and  mi^ht  be  variously  explained  and 
understood  without  prejudice  to  their  etenMl 
intereats.  This  plan  failing,  throueh  the 
violence  of  the  bishops  on  one  hand,  (though 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,) 
and  by  the  jealousy  of  the  more  rigid  on  the 
other,  the  name  Latitudinarian  became  a  tem 
of  reproach,  as  implying  an  indifTereney  to  all 
religions,  and  has  been  generally  so  used  ever 
since. 

LAYER.  Between  the  ahar  and  the  tabe^ 
nade,  a  little  to  the  south,  stood  a  cireolar 
laver,  which,  together  with  its  base,  was  made 
of  the  brazen  ornaments  which  the  women  had 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
was  thence  called  nsms  *iiv>3,  Exodus  xxx,  18; 
xl,  7.  The  priests,  when  about  to  perform  their 
duties,  washed  their  hands  in  thia  laver. 

LAW,  a  rule  of  action  j  a  precept  or  eon- 
mand,  coming  from  a  superior  authority,  which 
an  inferior  is  bound  to  obey.    The  manner  in 
which  Gk>d  governs  rational  creatures  is  bf  i 
law,  as  the  rule  of  their  obedience  to  him,  and 
this  is  what  we  call  God's  moral  govemmeDt 
of  the  world.     The  term,  however,  is  used  is 
Scripture  with  considerable  latitude  of  meaa* 
ing;  and  to  ascertain  its  precise  import  in  anj 
particular  place,  it  is  necessary  to  r^ard  tM 
scope  and  connection  of  the  passage  in  whidi 
it  occurs.    Thus,  for  instance^  sometimes  it 
denotes  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God  as 
communicated   to  us  in   his  word.     In  this 
sense   it    is  generally  used    in  the  book  of 
Psahns,  i,  3;  xix,  7;  cxix;    Isaiah  viii,  90; 
xlii,  dl.    Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  Mo- 
saical  institution  distinguished  from  the  Gos- 
pel, John  i,   17;    Matt,  xi,  13;    xii,  5;  Acts 
XXV,  8.    Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  Uw 
of  Moses  as  expressive  of  the  whole  reltgioo 
of  the  Jews,  H^.  ix,  19 ;  x,  26.     Sometimes, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  fbr  the  ritual  or 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  this  sense  the  Apostle  speaks  of  "  the  lav 
of  commandments  contained  in  ordinaoees," 
Eph.  ii,  15;    Heb.  x,  1;    and  which,  beine 
only   "a  shadow  of  gdbd  thines  to  come, 
Christ  Jesus  abolished  by  his  dea%,  and  so  m 
effect  destroyed  the  ancient  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Ghd.  iii,  17.    Very  frequenily 
it  is  used  to  signify  the  decalogue,  or  ten  pre- ' 
cepts  which  were  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
from  Mount  SinaL    It  is  in  this  acoeptatioo 
of  the  term  that  the  Lord  Jesus  declares  he 
"  came  not  to  destroy  the  law^  but  to  fallil  it," 
Matt.  V,  17;    and  he  explains  its  import  m 
requirinff  perfect  love  to  God  and  man,  Luke 
X,  27.    It  is  in  reference  to  this  view  that  ft. 
Paul  affirms,  •*  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shw 
no  flesh  living  be  justified ;  for  by  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin,"  Rom.  iii,  90.    The  Isa- 
guage  of  this  law  is,  "  The  soul  that  sinnetk 
It  shall  die,"  and  "Cursed  is  everyone  tbst 
continueth  not  in  all  thinn  that  are  writte^ 
or  required,  "in  the  hotik  of  the  law,  to  ds 
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Ibem " QtL  iii,  10.  ToddiTw  man  tram 
poMUy,  "  Chnat  hath  ndeemed  us  from  the 
ante  of  the  Uw,  beiDe  himself  made  a  corse 
for  08,"  GaL  Hi,  13.  The  law.  in  this  sense, 
was  not  ^ven  that  men  should  obtain  ri^ht- 
csamess  or  justification  by  it,  but  to  conTince 
them  of  sin,  to  show  them  their  need  of  a 
Ssriour,  to  shut  them  up,  as  it  were,  firom  all 
hojpu  of  salTation  from  that  source,  and  to 
recommend  the  Gosjpel  of  dirine  grace  to  their 
seeeptance.  Gal.  iii,  19-25.  Again,  the  law 
often  denotes  the  rule  of  good  and  evil,  or  of 
right  and  wrong,  reTcaled  by  the  Creator  and 
iBKribed  on  man's  conscience,  even  at  his 
creation,  and  consequently  binding  upon  him 
hf  dirine  authority ;  and  m  this  respect  it  is  in 
aobitanee  the  same  with  the  decalogue.  That 
meh  a  law  was  connate  with,  and,  as  it  were, 
implanted  in,  man,  appears  from  its  traces, 
which,  like  the  ruins  or  some  noble  building, 
are  itill  extant  in  erery  man.  It  is  firom  those 
Qommon  notions,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
though  often  imperfect  and  perverted^  that  the 
HeaQwns  themselves  distingfuished  nght  from 
wrong,  by  which  "  they  were  a  law  unto  them- 
nItcs,  showing  the  work  of  the  law  written 
is  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  wit> 
Bess,"  Rom.  ii,  1^15,  although  they  had  no 
cipress  rerelation. 

The  term  law,  is,  howerer,  eminently  giyen 
to  the  Mosaic  law ;  on  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  which,  a  few  eeneral  remarks  may  be  offered. 
The  nghi  consiaeration  of  this  divine  institute, 
•ays  Dr.  Graves,  will  surround  it  with  a  glory 
of  truth  and  holiness,  not  only  worthy  of  its 
claims,  but  which  has  continued  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world  on  theological  and  moral  subjects, 
nd  oAen  on  great  political  principles,  to  this 
day.  If  we  examine  tne  Jewish  law,  to  aiscover 
the  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  de- 
peoos,  the  primary  truth,  to  inculcate  and 
iBustrate  which  is  its  leading  object,  we  find 
it  to  be  that  great  basis  of  all  religion,  both 
satoral  and  revealed,  the  self-existence,  essen- 
tialttnity,  perfections,  and  providence  of  the 
wpreme  Jenovah,  the  Creator  of  heayen  and 
ntmL  The  first  line  of  the  Biosaic  writings 
iseolcales  this  great  truth  :  "  In  the  beginning 
Ood  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  When 
the  lawgiver  begins  to  recapitulate  the  statutes 
nd  judgments  he  had  enjoined  to  his  nation, 
tt  ia  with  this  declaration :  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
wd  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  Deut.  vi,  4 ;  or, 
■aitmirht  be  more  closely  expressed,  Jehovah 
fm  Ekmim,  or  Gk>d,  is  one  Jehovah.  And  at 
ue  eommencement  of  that  sublime  hymn,  de- 
livered by  Moses  immediately  before  his  death, 
n  which  this  illustrious  prophet  sums  up  the 
doctrines  he  had  taueht,  the  wondears  by  which 
uejr  had  been  eonumed,  and  the  denuncia- 
Jwis  by  which  they  were  enforced,  he  declares 
una  gnat  tenet  with  the  sublimity  of  eastern 
PMirVj  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  precision 
«  phik)sophic  truth:    "Give  ear,"  says  he, 

Oye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak:  and  hear, 
0  esnh,  the  words  of  my  mouth.  My  doc- 
^me  shall  drop  rain :  my  speech  shall  distil  as 
2^dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender 
■•b,  and   as  the  showers  upon  the  grass,,^ 


Dent.  XTxii,  1,  dbc  What,  is  that  doctrine  •• 
awful,  that  the  whole  universe  is  thus  invdced 
to  attend  to  it  1  so  salutary  as  to  be  comparad 
with  the  principle  whose  operation  diffuses 
beauty  and  fiutiiity  over  the  ve^aUe  worid  1 
Hear  the  answer:  "  Because  I  will  publish  the 
name  of  Jehovah ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto 
our  Qod.  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect: 
a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
ri^t  is  he." 

This,  then,  is onegreat  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Jewish  code.  But  the  manner  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  taught  displays  such  wise 
accommodation  to  the  capacity  and  character 
of  the  nation  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  de- 
serves to  be  carefully  remarked.  That  charac- 
ter by  which  the  supreme  Being  is  most  clearly 
distinguished  from  every  other,  however  ex- 
alted; that  character  from  which  the  acutest 
reasonecB  have  endeavoured  demonstratively 
to  deduce,  as  from  their  source,  all  the  divine 
attributes,  is  self-existence.  Is  it  not  then 
highly  remarkable,  that  it  is  under  this  charac- 
ter the  Divinity  is  described  on  his  first  mani- 
festation to  the  Jewish  lawgiver  1  The  Deity 
at  first  reveals  himself  unto  nim  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac^  and  of  Jacob ;  and  there- 
fore the  peculiar  national  and  guardian  Qod  of 
the  Jewish  race.  Moses,  conscious  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Israelites,  their  ignorance 
o^  or  their  inattention  to,  the  true  God,  and 
the  difiiculty  and  daneer  of  any  attempt  to 
recall  them  to  his  exclusive  worship,  and  to 
withdraw  them  from  Egypt,  seems  todedino 
the  task  ;  but  when  absolutely  commanded  to 
undertake  it,  he  said  unto  Qod.  "  Behold,  when 
I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall 
say  unto  them.  The  Ghxl  of  your  fathers  hath 
sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  they  shall  say  to  me, 
What  is  his  namel  what  shall  I  say  unto 
them  1  And  Gk>d  said  unto  Moses,  /  am  that 
I  am :  and  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  /  Am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you,"  Exod.  iii,  13,  14.  Here  we  observe,  ac- 
cording to  the  constant  method  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  when  it  condescends  to  the  prejudices 
of  men,  how  in  the  very  instance  of  indul- 
gence it  corrects  their  superstition.  The  reli- 
ffion  of  names  arose  firom  an  idolatrous  polv- 
tneism;  and  the  name  given  here  directly 
opposes  this  error,  and  in  the  ignorance  of 
that  dark  and  corrupted  period  establishes  that 
great  truth,  to  which  the  most  enlightened 
philosophy  can  add  no  new  lustre,  and  on  which 
all  the  most  refined  speculations  on  the  divine 
nature  ultimately  rest,  the  self-existence,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  eternity  and  immutability, 
of  the  one  great  Jehovah. 

But  though  the  self-existence  of  the  Deity 
was  a  fact  too  abstract  to  require  its  being 
frequently  inculcated,  his  essential  unity  was 
a  practical  principle,  the  sure  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  the  structure  of  true  religion, 
and  form  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  idolatry :  for  this  commenced  not  so  fre- 
quently in  denying  the  existence,  or  even  the 
supremacy,  of  the  one  true  God,  as  in  associat- 
ing with  him  for  objects  of  adoration  inferior 
intermediate  beings,  who  were  supposed  to  ^le 
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more  dh^ectly  employed  in  the  adoimitftratRni 
^f  human  affairs.  To  conftite  and  resist  this 
Ihlse  principle  was,  therefore,  one  great  object 
of  the  Jewish  scheme.  Hence  t&  unity  of 
God  is  inculcated  with  perpetual  solicitude: 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  meral 
law  promulgated  to  the  Jews  ttom  Sinai  by 
the  divine  Toice,  heard  by  the  assembled  na- 
tion, and  issuing  from  the  divine  glory,  with 
every  circumstance  which  could  impress  the 
deepest  awe  upon  even  the  dullest  minds :  *'  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God*  which  have  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Eeypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage;  thou  shah  have  no  others  gods 
beside  me,''  Elxod.  zz,  3, 3.  And  in  the  reca- 
pitulation of  the  divine  laws  in  Deuteronomy, 
It  is  repeatedly  enforced  with  the  most  solemn 
earnestness :  ''  Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord,"  Deut.  vi,  4.  And  again : 
"  Unto  thee  it  was  showed,  that  thou  mightest 
know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none 
else  beside  him.  Know,  therefore,  this  day, 
and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord 
he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth 
beneath :  there  is  none  else,"  Deut.  iv,  St5,  39. 

This  self-existent,  supreme  and  only  Gkxl  is 
moreover  described  as  possessed  of  every  per- 
ftction  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity : 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy,"  says  the  Lord  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews ;  "  for  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy,"  Lev.  xix,  2.  "Ascribe  ye."  says 
the  legislator,  *'  greatness  unto  our  Giod ;  he 
if  the  rock ;  his  work  is  perfect ;  a  God  of 
truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is 
he,"  Deut.  xxxii,  4.  And  in  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  on  the  miraculous  escape  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea,  this  is  its  burden : 
"Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods  1  who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  V  Exod. 
XV,  11.  And  when  the  Lord  delivered  to 
Moses  the  two  tables  of  the  moral  law,  he  is 
described  as  descending  in  the  doud,  and  pro- 
claiming the  name  or  the  Lord :  '*  And  the 
Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed, 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, lon^-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness, keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty,"  Elxod.  xxxiv,  6,  7. 

But  to  teach  the  self-existence,  the  unity, 
(he  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the  Deity,  nay, 
even  his  moral  perfections  of  mercy,  justice, 
and  truth,  would  have  been  insuflieient  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  command  the  obedience  of 
a  nation,  the  majority  of  which  looked  no 
further  than  mere  present  objects,  and  at  that 
early  period  cherished  scarcely  any  hopes  higher 
than  those  of  a  temporal  kind, — if,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  care  haa  not  been  taken  to  repre- 
■ent  the  providence  of  Qod  as  not  only  direct- 
ing the  government  of  the  universe  by  general 
laws,  but  also  perpetually  superintending  the 
•onduct  and  determining  the  (brtune  of  every 
nation,  of  every  family,  nay,  of  every  indi- 
vidual. It  was  the  disbelief  or  the  negleet  of 
tiis  £[reat  truth  which  ^ave  spirit  and  energy, 
DlanBibility  and  attraction,  to  the  whole  sys- 
km  of  idolatry.    While  men  believad  that  the 


lupTBine  God  and  Lord  of  sll  was  too  exakoi 
in  iiis  dignity,  loo  remote  fiom  this  subhnscy 
scene,  to  regard  its  vicissitudes  with  an  nttia 
tire  tye,  wi  too  constantly  engaged  in  tfai 
contemplation  of  his  o^wn  perfections,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  iad^ieadent  anid  all-fM^ 
feet  hiqppiness,  to  interfere  in  the  regulatiHi 
of  haman  alSurs,  they  regarded  with  indifSn^ 
ence  that  ■npreme  Divinity  who  seemed  to  take 
no  concern  in  their  conduct,  and  not  to  inte^ 
hre  as  to  their  hfl^inees.  However  exahei 
and  perfect  such  a  Being  might  appear  to  ab- 
stract speculation,  he  was  to  the  generality  of 
mankind  as  if  he  did  not  exist ;  as  their  hap> 

Siness  or  misery  were  not  BU{Nposed  to  be  in- 
uen(xxi  by  his  power,  they  referred  not  ihdr 
conduct  to  his  direction.    If  he  delegated  to 
inferior  beings  the  regulation  of  this  inferior 
world*,  if  all  its  concerns  were  conducted  by 
th^r  immediate  agency,  and  all  its  blessings 
or  cakunitiee  distnbuted  by  their  immedisis 
determination;    it  seemed  rational,  and  etoi 
necessary,  to  supfdieate  their  favour  and  submit 
to  their  authonty;   and   neither  unwise  nor 
unsafe  to  ncciect   that  Beinf ,  who,   though 
all-perfect  ana  supreme,  would,  on  this  suppo- 
sition appear,  with  respect  to  maiddnd,  aUe- 
gether  inoperative.    In  truth,  this  fad  of  tht 
perpetual  providenee  of  Gk>d  extending  ens 
to  the  minutest  events,  is  insqfmrably  oonnectp 
ed  with  every  motive  which  is  offered  to  sway 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  and  forcibly  ioci»- 
cated  by  every  event  of  their  history.     This 
had  been  mamfested  in  the  appointment  of  thi 
land  of  Canaan  for  the  future  settlement  of 
the  chosen  people  <)n  the  first  covenant  whieh 
God  entered  into  with  the  Patriarch  Abraham ; 
in  the  prophecy,  that  for  four  hundred  yean 
they  should  be  afflicted  in  Egypt^  and  afkr> 
ward  be  thence  delivered ;  in  the  increase  of 
their  nation,  under  circumstances  of  extnme 
oppression,  and  their  supernatural  deUveranet 
from  that  oppression.     The  same  provideaoo 
was  displayea  in  the  destruction  of  the  ficyp* 
tians  in  the  Red  Sea;  the  travels  of  the  theih 
sands  of  Israel  through  the  wildem^s,  sot- 
tained   by  food   from    heaven;    and  in  their 
subsequent  settlement   in  the  promised  land 
by  means   entirely  distinct  from  their  own 
strength.      Reliance  on  the  same  provideiioe 
was  the  foundation  of  their  civil  govemmcal, 
the  spirit  and  the  principle  of  thor  eonstita- 
tion.    On  this  only  could  they  be  commanded 
to  keep  the  sabbatic  year  without  tillmg  thflif 
land,  or  even  gathering  its  spontaneous  pr^ 
duce;   confiding  in   the   promise,    that  Goe 
would  send  his  blessing  on  the  sixth  year,  lo 
that  it  should  bring  forth  firuit  for  three  yaar^ 
Lev.  XXV,  21.    The  same  foith  in  Divine  Piv* 
videnoe  alone  could  prevail  on  them  to  loa** 
their  properties  and   families  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  their  surrounding  enemies;  while  mi 
the  males  of  the  nation  assembled  at  Jeraie^ 
lem  to  celebrate  the  three  great  festivals,  er 
joined  by  divine  command,  with  the  as«rtoci 
that  no  man  should  desire  their  land  when  ita| 
went  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  their  God 
rice  in  the  year,  Exodus  xxxiv,  94.    Aa^ 
y,  it  is  moat  evident,  that,  oontiaiy  to  si 
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oilier  hiwgirera,  the  Jewish  lerialaior  renden 
his  ciril  instUutioiis  entirdy  niDordinate  to  his 
nstigiom;  and  annoonees  to  his  nation  that 
their  temnond  adversity  or  prosperity  would 
entirely  depend,  not  on  their  ooserrance  of 
their  political  regulations;  not  on  their  pre- 
Krring  a  military  spirit,  or  acquiring  commer- 
cial wealth,  or  strengthening  themselves  by 
powerfiil  alliances;  but  on  their  continuing  to 
voTship  the  one  true  Qod  according  to  the  re* 
li^oaa  rices  and  ceremonies  by  him  prescribed, 
and  preserring  their  piety  and  morals  untaint^ 
ed  by  the  corruptions  ana  Tices  which  idolatry 
tended  to  introduce. 

Such  was  the  theology  of  the  Jewish  rdi- 
^on,  at  a  period  when  tne  whole  world  was 
Sffpiy  infected  with  idolatry ;  when  all  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  all  rcTerence  for  his 
lacred  name,  all  reliance  on  his  providence, 
all  obedience  to  his  laws,  were  nearly  banished 
from  the  earth;    when  the  severest  chastise- 
ments had  been  tried  in  vain ;  when  no  hope 
of  reformation  appeared  from  the  refinements 
of  civilization  or  tne  researches  of  philosophy; 
for  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  nations 
adopted  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  dis- 
seminated with  the  greatest  activity,  the  ab- 
nrdities,  impieties,  and  pollutions  ot  idolatry 
Then  was  the  Jewish  law  promulgated  to  a 
naiion,  who,  to  mere  human  jtidgment,  mi^ht 
haTc  appeared  incapable  of  inventmg  or  receiv- 
ing such  a  high   degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improTcment;   for  they  had  been  long 
enslaved  to  the  Elgyptians,  the   authors   and 
npporters  of  the  grossest  idolatry;  they  had 
Men  weighed  down  by  the  severest  bondage, 
perpetaauy  harassed    by  the   most   incessant 
manaai  labours ;    for  tne  Egyptians   *'  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar, 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field,"  Exod.  i,  14.    At  this  time,  and  in 
this  nation,  was  the  Mosaic  law  promulgated, 
teachii^  the  great  principles  of  true  religion, 
the  self-existence,    the   unity,  the  perfections, 
vmI  the  providence  of  the  one  ^reat  Jehovah  ; 
Rprofattting  all  false  gods,  all  image  worship, 
bU  the  absurdities  and  proranations  of  idolatry. 
At  this  time,  and  in  this  nation,  was  a  system 
of  government  framed,  which  had  for  its  basis 
^  reception  of,  and  steady  adherence  to,  this 
system  of  true  religion ;  and  establishing  many 
ngolations  which  would  be   in    the  highest 
degree  irrational,  and  could  never  hope  to  be 
nceived,  ezcqit  from  a  general  and  tnorough 
teiiance  on  the  superintendence  of  Diyine  Pro- 
videnoe,  controlling  the  course  of  nature,  and 
'^in^  every  event,  so  as  to  proportion  the 
P[^spenty  of  the  Hebrew  people,  according  to 
UKir  obodience  to  that  law  which  they  nad 
'Ktiyed  as  divine. 

.  It  is  an  obvious,  but  it  is  not  therefore  a  less 
Jraporunt  remark,  that  to  the  Jewish  religion 
ve  owe  that  admirable  summary  of  moral  duty, 
^^^°i«ined  in  the  ten  commandments.  All  fiur 
^ners  will  admit  that  each  of  these  roust 
J*Mder^iood  to  condemn,  not  merely  the  ex- 
**»«  crime  which  it  expressly  prohibits,  but 
^^  inferior  offence  of  the  same  kind,  and 
*^  mode  of  conduct  leading  to  such  traifs- 


gression ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  enjoin  op* 

Sosite  conduct,  and  the  cultivation  of  opposite 
ispositions.  Thus,  the  command,  "Thoa 
shalt  not  kill,"  condemns  not  merely  the  single 
crime  of  drliberate  murder,  but  every  kind  of 
violence,  and  every  indulgence  of  passion  and 
resentment,  which  tends  either  to  excite  such 
violence,  or  to  produce  that  malignant  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  in  which  the  guilt  of  muraer 
principally  consists :  and  similarly  of  the  resL 
In  this  extensive  interpretation  of  the  com- 
mandmentSj  we  are  warranted,  not  merely  by 
the  deductions  of  reason,  but  by  the  letter  of 
the  law  itself.  For  the  addition  of  the  last, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  proves  clearly  that  in 
all,  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  as  much  as 
the  immediate  outward  act,  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  Legislator ;  and  thus  it  forms  a  comment 
on  the  meaning,  as  well  as  a  guard  for  the 
observance,  of  all  the  preceding  commands. 
Interpreted  in  this  natural  and  rational  lati- 
tude, how  comprehensive  and  important  is  this 
summary  of  moral  duty !  It  inculcates  the  ado- 
ration of  the  one  true  Uod,  who  "  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;" 
who  must,  therefore,  be  infinite  in  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the  object  of  exclusive 
adoration ;  of  gratitude  for  every  blessine  we 
enjoy;  of  fear,  for  he  is  a  jealous  God;  of 
hope,  for  he  is  merciful.  It  prohibits  every 
species  of  idolatry;  whether  by  associating 
false  gods  with  tne  true,  or  worshipping  i& 
true  by  symbols  and  images.  Commanding 
not  to  take  the  name  of  Uod  in  vain,  it  en- 
joins the  observance  of  all  outward  respect  for 
the  divine  authority,  as  well  as  the  cultivatioa 
of  inward  sentiments  and  feelings  suited  to 
this  outward  reverence;  and  it  establbhes  the 
obligation  of  oaths,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
all  compacts  and  deliberate  promises ;  a  prin- 
ciple, without  which  the  administration  of  laws 
would  be  impracticable,  and  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety must  be  dissolved.  By  commanding  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  as  the  memorial  or  the 
creation,  it  establishes  the  necessity  of  public 
worship,  and  of  a  stated  and  outward  profes- 
sion of^  the  truths  of  relieion,  as  well  as  of  the 
cultivation  of  suitable  feelings ;  and  it  enforces 
this  by  a  motive  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  mankind,  and  which  shoula  have  taught 
the  Jew  that  he  ought  to  consider  all  nations 
as  equally  creatures  of  that  Jehovah  whom  he 
himself  adored ;  equally  subject  to  his  govern- 
ment, and,  if  sincerely  obedient,  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  his  favour  could  bestow.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  this  commandment,  re- 
quiring that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  should 
include  the  man-servant,  and  the  maid-servant, 
and  the  stranger  that  was  within  their  gates, 
nay,  even  their  cattle,  proved  that  the  Creator 
of  the  uniyerse  extended  his  attention  to  all 
his  creatures;  that  the  humblest  of  mankind 
were  the  objects  of  his  paternal  love ;  thai  no 
accidental  dififerences,  which  so  often  creale 
alienation  among  different  nations,  would 
alienate  any  from  the  divine  regard ;  and  that 
even  the  brute  creation  shared  the  benevolenoe 
of  tbeir.Creator,  and  ought  to  be  treated  by 
with  gentleness  and  humanity. 
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When  we  proceed  to  the  second  table,  com- 
prehending more  expressly  our  social  duties, 
we  find  aU  the  most  important  principles  on 
which  they   depend    clearly  enforced.      The 
commandment  which  enjoins,    "  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother,"   sanctions  the  principles, 
not  merely  of  filial  obedience,  but  of  all  tnose 
duties  which  arise  from  our  domestic  relations ; 
and,  while  it  requires  not  so  much  any  one 
specific  act,  as  the  general  disposition  which 
snould  regulate  our  whole  course  of  conduct 
in  this^  instance,  it  impresses   the  important 
conviction,  that  the  entire  law  proceeds  from 
a  Legislator  able  to  search  and  judse  the  heart 
of  man.    The  subsequent  commands  coincide 
with  the  clear  dictates  of  reason,  and  prohibit 
crimes  which  human  laws  in  general  have  pro- 
hibited as  plainly  destructiye  of  social  happi- 
ness.    But  it  was  of  infinite  importance  to  rest 
the  prohibitions,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Thou 
shaft  not  commit  adultery,"  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness," 
not  merely  on  the  deductions  of  reason,  but 
also  on  the  weight  of  a  divine  authority.    How 
often  have  false  ideas  of  public  good  in  some 
places,  depraved  passions  in  others,  and  the 
delusions  of  idolatry  in  still  more,  established 
a  law  of  reputation  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  the  real  interests  of  society.    In 
one  country  we  see  theft  allowed,  if  perpe- 
trated with  address;   in  others,    piracy  and 
rapine  honoured,  if  conducted  with  intrepidity. 
Sometimes  we  perceive  adultery  permitted,  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  committed  without  re- 
morse or  shame ;  nay,  every  species  of  impurity 
enjoined  and  consecrated  as  a  part  of  divine 
worship.    In  others,  we  find  revenge  honoured 
as  spirit,  and  death  inflicted  at  its  impulse  with 
ferocious  triumph.    A^ain,  we  see  every  feel- 
ing of  nature  outraged,  and  parents  exposing 
their  helpless  children  to  pensh  for  deiormity 
of  body  or  weakness  of  mmd;  or,  what  is  still 
more  dreadful^    from   mercenary  or   political 
views ;  and  this  inhuman  practice  familiarized 
by  custom,  and  authorized  by  law.    And,  to 
close  the  horrid  catalogue,  we  see  false  reli- 
gions leadine  their  deluded  votaries  to  heap 
tne  altars  of  their  idols  with  human  victims; 
the  master  butchers  his  slave,  the  conqueror 
his  captive;  nay^  dreadful  to  relate,  the  parent 
sacrifices  lus  children,  and,  while  they  shriek 
•midst  the  tortures  of  the  flames,  or  in  the 
a^nies  of  death,  he  drowns  their  cries  by  the 
clangour  of  cymbals  and  the  yells  of  fanati- 
cism.    Yet  these   abominations,  separate   or 
combined,  have  disgraced    ages  and  nations 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  and  cele- 
brate as  civilized  and  enlightened, — Babylon 
and  Egypt,  Phenicia    and  Cartha^,  Gmece 
and  Rome.    Many  of  these  crimes  legislators 
bftve  enjoined,  or  philosophers  defended.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  hoped  ftrom  legislators  and 
philosophers,  when  we  reec^lect   the  institu- 
tions of  Lycureus,  especially  as  to  purity  of 
manners,  and  the  regulations  of  Plato  on  the 
■ame  subject,  in  his  model  of  a  perfect  rnrab- 
lie^  when  we  consider  the  sensuality  of^  the 
Epicureans,  and   immodesty  of  the  Cynics; 
wmn  we  find  suicide  applauded  by  the  Stoics, 


and  the  murderous  combats  of  gUdiatflfftiti 
fended  by  Cicero,  and  exhibited  by  Trajan  1 
Such  variation  and  inconstancy  in  the  mis 
and  practice  of  moral  duty,  as  established  by 
the  feeble  or  fluctuating  authority  of  human 
opinion^  demonstrates  the  utility  of  a  clear 
divine  mterposition,  to  impress  these  impoit* 
ant  prohibitions:  and  it  is  difficult  for  any 
sa^city  to  calculate  how  far  such  an  interpo- 
sition was  necessary,  and  what  efifect  it  may 
have  produced  by  influencing  human  opinions 
and  regulating  human  conduct,  when  we 
recollect  that  ue  Mosaic  code  was  probably 
the  first  written  law  ever  delivered  to  any  na- 
tion; and  that  it  must  have  been  generallv 
known  in  those  eastern  countries,  from  whicr. 
the  most  ancient  and  celdbrated  legislators  and 
sa^es  derived  the  models  of  their  laws  and  the 
principles  of  their  philosophy. 

But  the  Jewish  religion  promoted  the  iiit» 
rests  of  moral  virtue,  not  merely  by  the  positivi 
injunctions  of  the  decalogue;    it  also   incul' 
cated  clearly  and  authoritatively  the  two  greal 
principles  on  which  all  piety  and  virtue  d^ 
pend,  and  which  our  blessed  Lord  recognised 
as  the  commandments  on  which  bane  t£  lav 
and  the  prophets, — the  principles  ot  love  ta 
Qod  and  love  to  our  neighbour.     The  love  of 
GK>d  is  every  where  enjoined  in  the  Mosaie 
law,  as  the  ruling  disposition  of  the  heart,  from 
which  all   obedience   should    sprinfi;,  and  is 
which  it   ought   to   terminate.     With   what 
solemnity  does  the  Jewish  lawgiver  impress  it 
at  the  commencement  of  his  recapitulation  of 
the  divine  law:  "Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord ;  and  thou  sholt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might,"  Dent,  vi, 
4,  5.     Ana  a^ain :  "  And  now,  Israel,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  Qod  require  of  thee,  but  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  to  walk  in  all  his  wavi, 
and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  tny 
Ck>d  with  an  thv  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  r 
Dcut.  X,  12.    Nor  is  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
less  explicitly  enforced :    "  Thou   shalt  not," 
says  the  law.  "  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  cnildren  of  thy  people,  out  wk 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the 
Lord,'*  Lev.  xix,  18.    The  operation  of  this 
benevolence,  thus  solemnly  required,  was  not  to 
be  confined  to  their  own  countrymen ;  it  was  to 
extend  to  the  stranger,  who,  having  renounced 
idolatij,  was  permitted  to  live  among  them, 
worshipping  tne   true   €k)d,  though   without 
submitting  to  circumcision  or  the  other  ee^^ 
monial   parts   of   the    Mosaic   law :   "  If  > 
stranger,"  says  the  law,  "sojourn  with  thee 
in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.    But  the 
stranger  that  awelleth  with  you  shall  be  unti 
you  as  one  bom  among  you,  and  thou  shal 
love  him  as  thyself:  for  ye  were  strangers  ii 
the  land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,' 
Lev.  xix,  33,  34. 

Thus,  on  a  review  of  the  topics  we  hatt 
discussed,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  law  pio- 
muleated  the  gr^t  principles  of  moral  duty  ^ 
the  decalogue,  with  a  solemnity  suited  to  w 
hiph  preflminence ;  that  it  enjoined  love  to  M 
with  the  most  unceasine  solicitude,  and  lovi 
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tD  ov  adgiibmir,  as  exlenairely  and  forcibly, 
as  the  pemliar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
and  the  peealiar  chamcter  of  the  Jewiah  peo- 
]de,  would  pennit ;  that  it  impressed  the  deep- 
en conTictum  of  God's  requiring,  not  mere 
exiemal  obserrancea,  but  heart-feU  piety,  well 
regulated  desires,  and  active  beneTolence; 
that  it  taught  sacrifice  could  not  obtain  pai^ 
don  without  repentance,  or  iiepentance  without 
refonnation  and  restitution;  that  it  described 
Gtrcuincision  itself,  and,  by  consequence,  every 
other  le^  rite,  as  designed  to  tipify  and  in- 
culcAte  intemu  holiness,  which  alone  could 
render  men  acceptable  to  Gkxl;  that  it  repre- 
aeniod  the  love  of  God  as  designed  to  act  as  a 
practical  principle,  stimulating^  to  the  constant 
and  sincere  cultiTation  of  purity,  mercy,  and 
truth ;  and  that  it  enforced  all  these  principles 
and  precepts  by  sanctions  the  most  likely  to 
operate  powerfully  on  minds  unaccustomed  to 
sUtract  speculations  and  remote  views,  even 
bj  temporal  rewards  and  punishments;  the 
■asuranoe  of  which  was  confirmed  from  the 
immediate  experience  of  similar  rewards  and 
punishments,  dispensed  to  their  enemies  and 
to  themsetves  by  that  supernatural  Power 
which  had  delivered  the  Hebrew  nation  out 
of  Egypt,  conducted  them  through  the  wilder- 
oess,  ptanied  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Rgulated  their  government,  distributed  their 
Do&aessions,  ana  to  which  alone  they  could 
look  to  obtain  new  blessings,  or  secure  those 
already  enjoyed.  From  all  this  we  derive  an- 
fltbcr  presumptive  argument  for  the  divine 
asthonty  of  the  Mosaic  code ;  and  it  may  be 
eo&tended,  that  a  moral  system  thus  perfect, 
promulgated  at  so  early  a  period,  to  such  a 
people,  and  enforced  by  such  sanctions  as  no 
■anuLo  power  could  undertake  to  execute, 
Hronsiy  bespeaks  a  divine  original. 

2.  The  moral  law  is  sometimes  called  the 
Mosaic  law,  because  it  was  one  great  branch 
of  those    injunctions    which,    under    divine 
inthority,  Moses  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites 
when  they  were  gathered  into  a  political  com- 
munity under  the  theocracy.    But  it  existed 
CTiously  as  the  law  of  all  mankind ;  and  it 
I  been  taken  up  into  the  Christian  system, 
ud  there  more  fiulv  illustrated.    As  the  obli- 
gation of  the  moral  law  upon  Christians  has, 
wwever,  been  disputed  bv  some  perverters  of 
tke  Christian  faith,  or  held  by  others  on  loose 
and  fallacious  grounds,  this  subject  ought  to 
be  dearly  understood.    It  is,  nevertheless,  to 
be  DoticM,  that  the  morals  of  the  New  Testa- 
Bent  are  not  proposed  to  us  in  the  fonn  of  a 
nplar  code.    Even  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
wliich  have  the  legislative  form  to  a   great 
oteot,  not  all  the  principles  and  duties  wnich 
ttosututed  the  full  character  of  "eodliness," 
BBder  that  dispensation,  are  made  the  s^jects 
of  fbnnal   injunction  by  particular  precepts. 
'I'lKy  are  partly  infolded  in  general  principles, 
^  ofien  take  the  fi^rm  of  injunction  in  an 
Apparently  incidental  manner,  or  are  matters 
•i  obvious  inference.    A  preceding  code  of 
{Rditionaiy  moral  law  is  all  along  supposed 
B  the  writmgs  of  Moses  and  the  propnetaj  as 
*cll  as  a  eonaoetudinary  ritual  and  a  doctnn^ 


theology,  both  transmitted  from  the  patriarchiu 
Thia,  too,  is  eminentlv  the  case  with  Chris- 
tianity, it  supposes  that  all  who  believed  in 
Christ  admitted  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  it  assumes  the  perpetual 
authority  of  its  morals,  as  well  as  the  truth  of 
its  fundamental  theology.  The  constant  alio- 
sions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  moral 
rules  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs,  either  ex- 
pressly as  precepts,  or  as  the  data  of  argument, 
sufficiently  guard  us  against  the  notion,  that 
what  has  not  in  so  many  words  been  re- 
enacted  by  Christ  and^  his  Apostles  is  of  no 
authority  among  Christians.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  however,  the  form  of  injunc- 
tion is  directly  preceptive,  so  as  to  have  all 
the  explicitness  and  force  of  a  regular  code  of 
law,  and  is,  as  much  as  a  regular  code  could 
be,  a  declaration  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
Christ,  enforced  bv  the  sanctions  of  eternal 
life  and  death.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on 
which  a  few  confirmatory  observations  mav 
be  usefully  adduced.  No  part  of  the  preceo- 
ing  dispensation,  designates  generally  oy  the 
appellation  of  '*  the  law,"  is  repealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  what  is  obviously  cere- 
monial, typical,  and  incapable  of  co6xisting 
with  Christianity.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  declares,  that  the 
hour  of  the  abolition  of  the  temple  worship 
was  come ;  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  teaches  us  that  the  Levitical 
services  were  but  shadows,  the  substance  and 
end  of  which  is  Christ ;  and  the  ancient  visi- 
ble church,  as  constituted  upon  the  ground  of 
natural  descent  from  Abraham ^  was  abolished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  body  of 
believers  to  take  its  place.  No  precepts  of  a 
purely  political  nature,  that  is,  which  respect 
the  civu  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  their  theo« 
cracy,  are,  therefore,  of  any  force  to  us  as 
laws,  although  the^r  may  have,  in  many  cases, 
the  greatest  authority  as  principles.  No  cere- 
monial precepts  can  be  binding^  since  they 
were  restrained  to  a  period  terminating  wita 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  nor  are 
even  the  patriarchal  rites  of  circumcision  and 
the  passover  obligatory  upon  Christians,  since 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  of 
an  adumbrative  character,  and  were  laid  aside 
by  the  first  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity. 

With  the  moral  precepts  which  abound  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  case  is  very  different, 
as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  dinerent,  ana 
even  contrary,  manner  in  which  they  are 
always  spoken  of  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
When  our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mounts 
says.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  out  to  fulfil;"  that  is,  to  con- 
firm or  establish  it;  the  entire^  scope  of  his 
discourse  shows  that  he  is  speaking  exclusively 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  *'  the  law,"  eminently 
so  called,  and  of  tne  moral  injunctions  of  thle 
prophets  founded  upon  them,  and  to  which  he 
thus  gives  an  equal  authority.  And  in  so 
solemn  a  manner  does  he  enforce  this,  that  ha 
adds,  doubtless  as  foreseeing  that  attempts 
wouid  be  made  by  deceiving  or  deceived  mei^ 


professing  his  teiigion,  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  moral  law,  "Whosoerer,  therefore, 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven*,"  that  is,  as 
St.  Chr>'so8tom  interprets,  "He  shall  be  the 
fhrthest  from  attaining  hearen  and  happiness, 
which  imports  that  he  shall  not  attain  it  at 
all."  In  like  manner  St.  Paul,  after  having 
strenuously  maintained  the  doctrine  of  justif 
cation  by  faith  alone,  anticipates  an  objection 
by  askinfi;,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  tfic  law 
through  faith  1"  and  subjoins,  "God  forbid: 
vea,  we  establish  the  law ;"  meaning  by  "  the 
law,"  as  the  context  and  his  argument  clearly 
show,  the  moral  and  not  the  ceremonial  law. 

After  such  declarations,  it  is  worse  than 
trifling  for  any  to  contend  that,  in  order  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  of  the 
Jews  over  Christians,  it  ought  to  have  been 
formally  rednacted.  To  this  we  may,  how- 
ever, farther  reply,  not  only  that  many  im- 
portant moral  pnnciples  and  rules  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  were  never  formally  en- 
acted among  the  Jews ;  were  traditional  from 
an  earlier  age ;  and  received  at  different  times 
the  more  indirect  authority  of  inspired  recog- 
nition; but,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  stronger 
light,  that  all  the  leading  moral  precepts  of 
the  Jewish  Scriotures  arc,  in  point  or  fact, 
proposed  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  manner 
which  has  the  full  force  of  formal  rednactment, 
OS  the  laws  of  the  Christian  church.  This 
argument,  from  the  want  of  formal  reCnact- 
ment,  will  therefore  have  no  weight.  The 
summary  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which 
is  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  to  serve 
him  with  all  our  strength,  and  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  oursdves,  is  unquestionably  en- 
ioined,  and  even  reSnacted  by  the  Chnstian 
lawgiver.  When  our  Lord  is  explicitiv  asked 
by  "one  who  came  unto  him  ana  said,  Good 
Master,  what  good  thin^  shall  I  do,  that  I 
may  have  eternal  life  7'°  the  answer  given 
shows  that  the  moral  law  contained  in  the 
decalogue  is  so  in  force  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  that  obedience  to  it  is  necessary 
to  final  salvation: — "If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments."  And  that 
nothing  ceremonial  is  intended  by  this  term, 
is  manifest  from  what  follows:  "He  saith 
unto  him,  Which  1  Jesus  said.  Thou  shalt  do 
BO  murder.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  Ac.  Matt,  xix,  17-19. 
Here,  also,  we  have  all  the  force  of  a  formal 
rednactmerit  of  the  decalogue^  a  part  of  it 
being  evidently  put  for  the  whole.  Nor  were 
it  difficult  to  produce  passages  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  ana  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  which  enjoin  all  the  precepts  of  this 
law  taken  separately,  by  their  authority,  as 
indispensable  parts  of  Christian  duty,  and 
that,  too.  under  their  original  sanctions  of 
lifo  and  death ;  so  that  the  two  circumstances 
which  form  the  true  character  of  a  law  in  its 
highest  sense,  divine  authority  and  penal 
sanctions,  are  found  as  truly  in  the  New 
Testament  as  in  the  Old.  It  will  not,  for 
instance,  be  contended,  that  the  New  Td 
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meiit  does  not  enjoin  the  adcaowiedgnt 
and  worship  of  one  God  alone;  nor  tSat  it 
does  not  prohibit  idolatry;  nor  that  it  docs 
not  level  its  maledictions  against  false  andpnv 
fane  swearing;  nor  that  the  Apostle  raal 
does  not  use  the  very  woids  of  the  fifth  oon- 
mandment  preoeptively,  when  be  says,  **  Ho- 
nour thy  ikther  and  mother^  which  is  the  finft 
commandment  with  promise,"  Efh,  vi,  S; 
nor  that  murder,  adultery,  theft,  folae  witiiess, 
and  covetouoness  are  not  all  prohibited  under 
pain  of  exclusion  ftrom  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  then,  we  have  the  whole  decalogue 
brought  into  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  by 
a  distinct  injunction  of  its  separate  preocptL 
and  by  their  recognition  as  of  permanent  aad 
unchangeable  obligation;  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, respecting  the  Sabbath  only,  being 
so  ftir  excepted,  that  its  injunction  is  not  so 
expressly  marked.  This^  however,  is  no  ex- 
ception in  fact;  for  beside  that  its  original 
place  in  the  two  tables  sufieiently  distinguishes 
It  from  all  positive,  ceremonisLi,  and  typical 
precepts,  ana  gives  it  a  moral  charaoter,  ia 
respect  to  its  ends,  which  are,  first,  mercy  to 
servants  and  cattle,  and,  second,  the  worship 
of  almighty  God,  undisturbed  by  worldly 
interruptions  and  cares,  it  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  that  "  law"  which  our  Lord  dedarM 
he  came  not  to  destroy,  or  abrogate;  in  tbst 
"law"  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  "esta- 
blished by  faith,"  and  among  those  "com- 
mandments" which  our  Lord  declares  must  be 
"kept,"  if  any  one  would  "enter  into  life.* 
To  this,  also,  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  is 
to  be  added,  who  did  not  cease  tnemsdvai 
from  keepinr  one  day  in  seven  holv,  nor  leseh 
others  so  to  do ;  but  gave  to  "  the  limi's  day* 
that  eminence  and  sanctity  in  the  Chrtstiss 
church  which  the  seventh  dav  had  in  the 
Jewish,  by  consecrating  it  to  holy  uses;  an 
alteration  not  affecting  the  precept  at  all, 
except  in  an  unessential  circumstance,  (if  ia- 
deed  in  that,)  and  in  which  we  noay  suppose 
them  to  have  acted  under  divine  suggestion. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  obligation  of  the 
whole  decalogue  as  folly  established  in  the 
New  Testament  as  in  the  Old,  as  if  h  bed 
been  formally  redacted;  and  that  no  fonsal 
reftnactment  of  it  took  place,  is  itself  •  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  it  was  never  regarded;  by 
the  lawgiver  as   temporary,  which   the  fb^ 
mality  of  republication  might  have  supposed. 
It   is    important   to    remanc,    however,   thit, 
although  the  moral  laws  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation pass  into  the  Christian  code,  tbey 
stand  there  in  other  and  higher  circumstancce; 
so  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  more  perftct 
dispensation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  moral 
win  of  God  than  the  Old.    In  particular,  (1) 
They    are   more   expressly  extended   to  the 
heart,  as  by  our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount ;  who  teaches  us  that  the  thought  and 
inward  purpose  of  any  offence  is  a  violation  of 
the  low  prohibiting  its  external  aad  fiaiUe 
commission.     (2.)  The   principles  on  whiA 
they  are  founded  are  carried  out  in  the  New 
Testament  into  a  greater  variety  of  ^^'^^ 
which,  by  embracing  more  perfootly  the  socih 
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nd  eiTfl  rdations  of  life,  are  of  a  more  uni- 
Tenal  character.  (3.)  There  ia  a  much  more 
enlarged  injunction  of  positire  and  particular 
Tirtues,  especially  those  which  constitute  the 
Christian  temper.  (4.)  By  all  overt  acts  being 
inseparabljr  connected  with  corresponding 
priAciples  in  the  heart,  in  order  to  constitute 
acceptable  obedience,  which   principles    sup- 

g>se  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
boat  This  moral  renovation  is,  therefore, 
held  out  as  necessary  to  our  salvation,  ana 
promiaed  as  a  part  of  the  grace  of  our  reaemp- 
lion  by  Christ.  (5.)  By  Saing  connected  with 
promises  of  divine  assistnnce,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  a  law  connected  with  evan^lical  pro- 
visions. (6.)  By  their  having  a  living  illus- 
tration in  the  perfect  and  practical  example  of 
Christ  (7.)  Hy  the  higher  sanctions  derived 
from  the  clearer  revelation  of  a  future  state, 
and  the  more  explicit  promises  of  eternal  life, 
and  threatening  of  eternal  punishment.  It 
Mows  from  this,  that  we  have  in  the  Gospel 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  revelation  of 
moral  law  ever  given  to  men;  and  a  more 
exact  manifestation  of  the  brightness,  perfec- 
uon,  and  glory  of  that  law,  under  which 
BOfels  and  oar  progenitors  in  iMuradise  were 
placed,  and  which  it  is  at  once  tiie  delight  and 
the  interest  of  the  most  perfect  and  happy 
beinffs  to  obey. 

LAZARuS,  brother  to  Martha  and  Mary. 
He  dwelt  at  Bethany  with  his  sisters,  near 
Jeniialem;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  did  him  the 
honour  sometimes  of  lodging  at  his  house 
vhen  he  visited  the  city.  See  the  account 
^  his  resurrection  related  at  large  in  John 
xi,5,&c. 

LEAD,  nncp,  Exod.  xv,  10 ;  Num.  xxxi,  22 ; 
Jobxix,  34;  Jcr-  vi,  29;  Ezek.  xxii,  18;  xxvii, 
13;  Zech.  v,  7,  8  ;  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  white 
colour.  It  is  the  softest  next  to  gold,  but  has 
no  great  tenacity,  and  is  not  in  the  least  sono- 
rous. It  is  mentioned  with  five  other  species 
of  metal,  Num.  xxxi,  ^;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
btt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  so 
the  Septuagint   render  it  tmroughout,  n^tfiiog 

LEAVEN.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
^7  the  law  to  eat  leavened  bread,  or  a  food 
vith  leaven  in  it,  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
paaoTer,  Exod.  xii,  15-19 ;  Lev.  ii,  if.  They 
vera  very  careful  in  purifying  their  houses 
^m  an  leaven  before  this  feast  began.  (Sod 
forbad  either  leaven  or  honey  to  be  offered  to 
wa  in  his  temple ;  that  is,  in  cakes  or  in  any 
^od  meats.  But  on  other  occasions  thev 
fflijhi  offer  leavened  bread  or  honey.  St.  Paul, 
l^Cor.  V,  7,  8,  expresses  his  desire  that  the 
aiihful  should  celebrate  the  Christian  passover 
*ith  unleavened  bread ;  which,  figuratively, 
>igai6es  sincerity  and  truth.    In  this  he  teaches 

*  two  things ;  ftrst,  that  the  law  which  obliged 
|tt  Jews  to  a  literal  observance  of  the  passover 

*  Bo  longer  in  force ;  and,  secondly,  that  by 
'aleaTened  bread,  truth  and  purity  of  heart 
^  denoted.  The  same  Apostle  alludes  to 
tht  ceremony  used  at  the  passover,  when  he 
^?h  "A  Uttle  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
"Btp;"  that  is,  a  small  Portion  of  leaven,  in  a 


quantity  of  bread  or  paste,  corrupts  the  whoU^ 
and  renders  it  unclean.  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
Grospel,  Matthew  xvi,  11,  warns  his  Apostles 
to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Herodians  and 
Pharisees:  meaning  their  doctrines. 

LEBANON,  or  LIB  ANUS,  signifying  ioAt(e, 
from  its  snows, — the  most  elevated  mountain 
or  mountain  chain  in  Syria,  celebrated  in  all 
ages  for  its  cedars ;  which,  as  is  well  known, 
furnished  the  wood  for  Solomon's  temple. 
This  mountain  is  the  centre,  or  nucleus,  of  all 
the  mountain  ridges  which,  from  the  north, 
the  south,  and  the  east,  converge  toward  this 
point  I  but  it  overtops  them  all.  This  confi- 
guration of  the  mountains,  and  the  superiority 
of  Lebanon,  are  particularly  striking  to  the 
traveller  approaching  both  u-om  the  Mediter* 
ranean  on  ttie  west,  and  the  desert  on  the  eosL 
On  either  side,  he  first  discovers,  at  a  great 
distance,  a  clouded  ridge,  stretching  from 
north  to  souths  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  the 
central  summits  of  which  are  capped  with 
clouds,  or  tipped  with  snow.  This  is  Lebanon, 
which  is  oflen  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ  for  its 
streams,  its  timber,  and  its  wines ;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  seat  of  the  only  portion  of 
freedom  of  which  Syria  can  boast. 

The  altitude  of  Lebanon  is  so  considerable, 
that  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  travellers  to 
have  snow  on  its  highest  eminences  all  the 
year  round.  Volney  says,  that  it  thus  remains 
toward  the  north-east,  where  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  sea  winds  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Maundrell  found  that  part  of  the  mountain 
which  he  crossed,  and  wnich  in  all  probability 
was  by  no  means  the  highest,  covered  with 
deep  snow  in  the  month  of  May.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke,  in  the  month  of  July,  saw  some  of  the 
eastern  summits  of  Lebanon,  or  Anti-Libanus, 
near  Damascus,  covered  with  snow,  not  lying 
in  patches,  as  is  common  in  the  summer  season 
with  mountains  which  border  on  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  but  do  not  quite  reach 
it,  out  with  that  perfect  white,  smooth,  and 
velvetlike  appearance,  which  snow  only  exhi- 
bits when  it  is  very  deep, — a  striking  spectacle 
in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers 
the  firmament  to  be  on  fire.  At  the  time  this 
observation  was  made,  the  thermometer^  in  an 
elevated  situation  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
stood  at  102|o  in  the  shade.  Sir  Frederic 
Henniker  passed  over  snow  in  July ;  and  Ali 
Bey  describes  the  same  eastern  ridge  as  covered 
with  snow  in  September.  Of  the  noble  cedars 
which  once  adorned  the  upper  parts^  of  this 
mountain  but  few  now  remain,  and  those  much 
decayed.  Burckhardt,  who  crossed  Mount 
Libanus  in  1810,  counted  about  thirty-six  large 
ones,  fifly  of  middle  size,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones :  but  more  niieht 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  mountaiu.  The 
wine,  especially  that  made  about  the  convent 
of  Canobin,  still  preserves  its  ancient  celebrity; 
and  is  reported  by  travellers,  more  particularly 
by  RauwolfT,  Le  Bruyn,  and  De  la  Roque,  to 
be  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  for  flavour  and 
fra^^ance.  The  rains  which  fall  in  the  lower 
regions  of  Lebanon,  and  the  melting  of  tht- 
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•now  in  the  upper  ones,  famish  an  abundance 
of  perennial  streams,  which  are  alluded  to  by 
Solomon,  Cant,  ir,  15.  On  the  declivities  of 
die  mountain  grew  the  vines  which  furnished 
the  rich  and  fragrant  wine  which  Hosea  cele- 
brated, xiv,  7,  and  which  may  still  be  obtained 
by  proper  culture. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
reckoned  as  an  object  of  imrivalled  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is, 
accordingly,  one  of  tte  natural  imaces  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  poetical  style  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets;  and  is  appropriated  to 
denote  kings,  princes,  and  potentates  of  the 
highest  rank.  Thus,  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
whose  writings  abound  with  metaphors  ana 
allegories  of  this  kind,  in  denouncing  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  the  proud  and  arro- 

fant,  declares  that  "the  day  of  the  Lord  of 
losts  shall  be  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
that  are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the 
oaks  of  Bashan,"  Isaiah  li,  13.  The  king  of 
Israel  used  the  same  figure  in  his  reply  to  the 
challenge  of  the  king  of  Judah :  "  The  thistle 
that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was 
in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my 
son  to  wife :  and  Uiere  passed  by  a  wild  beast 
that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the 
thistle,"  2  Kin^s  xiv,  9.  The  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  the  righteous  man  is  compared  by 
the  Psalmist  to  the  same  noble  plant :  "  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  as  the  palm-tree;  he 
shall  grow  as  the  cedar  in  Lebanon."  To 
break  the  cedars,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass 
on  which  they  grow,  are  the  figures  that  David 
•elects  to  express  the  awfid  majesty  and  power 
of  Jehovah:  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  pow- 
erful ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars: 
yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
&e  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf;  Leba- 
non and  Sirion  like  a  younj^  unicorn,"  Psalm 
zxix,  4-6.  This  description  of  the  divine 
majesty  and  power  possesses  a  character  of 
awful  sublimity. 

The  stupendous  size,  the  extensive  range, 
and  great  elevation  of  Libanus ;  its  towering 
summits  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  or 
crowned  with  fragrant  cedars;  its  olive  plant- 
ations; its  vineyards,  producing  the  most 
delicious  wines ;  its  clear  fountains,  and  cold- 
flowing  brooks;  its  fertile  voles,  and  odorife- 
rous shrubberies, — combine  to  form  in  Scripture 
langua^,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon."  But  that 
glory,  liable  to  change,  has,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  modem  travellers,  suffered  a  sensi- 
sible  decline.  The  extensive  forests  of  cedar, 
which  adorned  and  perfumed  the  summits  and 
declivities  of  those  mountains,  have  almost 
disappeared.  Only  a  small  number  of  these 
"trees  of  Grod,  planted  by  his  almighty  hand," 
which,  according  to  the  usual  import  of  the 
phrase,  signally  displayed  the  divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  now  remain.  Their 
countless  number  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and 
their  prodieious  bulk,  must  be  recollected,  in 
order  to  feel  the  force  of  that  sublime  declara- 
tion of  the  prophet :  "  Lebanon  is  not  sufli- 
de&t  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  suflkient 


for  a  burot-offering,"  Isaiah  zl,  16.   Thoogh 
the  trembling  sinner  were  to  make  choice  d 
Lebanon  for  the  altar ;  were  to  cat  down  all 
its  forests  to  form  the  pile;  thoagh  the  fn- 
grance  of  this  fuel,  with  all  iu  odoriferaos 
gums,  were  the  incense ;  the  wine  of  LebaDOU 
pressed  from  all  its  vineyards,  the  Ubatioo; 
and  all  its  beasts,  the  propitiatory  sach&ce-, 
all  would  prove  insufficient  to  make  atoQ^ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  men ;  would  be  regarded 
as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  supreme  Judge 
for  the  expiation  of  even  one  transgression. 
The  just  and  holy  law  of  God  requires  a 
nobler  altar,  a  costner  sacrifice,  and  a  sweeter 
perfume, — the  obedience  and  death  of  a  diriae 
iPecson  to  atone  for  our  sins,  and  the  incense 
of  his  continual    intercession    to   secure  ovc 
acceptance  with  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
admission  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest 
The  conversion  of  the  Gentile  nations  from 
the  worship  of  idols  and  the  bondage  of  cot' 
ruption,  to  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  the 
tme  God,  is  foretold  in  these  beautiful  aod 
striking  terms :  '*  The  wildemess  and  the  soli- 
tary place  shall  be  glad  for  them:  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  eTeii 
with  joy  and  singing ;  the  gloiy  of  LebaooB 
shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  C^f 
md  and  Sharon :  they  shall  see  the  gloir  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  uod,' 
Isaiah  xxxv,  4. 


LEEKj  'vvn,  in  Numbers  xi,  5,  transW 
"leek;"  m  1  ^ings  xviii,  5:  3  Kinss  xix,  36 


Job  viu,  12,  " herb;"  in  Prov.  xxvii,  25;  Isaid 
XV,  6,  "hay;"  and  in  Isaiah  xxjtiv,  13,  " 
court."  It  IS  much  of  the  same  nature  vi^ 
the  onion.  The  kind  called  karrai  by  tl 
Arabians,  the  aUuunporrwn  of  Lannaeus,  Htt 
selquist  says,  must  certainly  have  been  one  < 
those  desired  by  the  children  of  Israel,  as 
has  been  cultivated  and  esteemed  from  t] 
earliest  times  to  the  present  in  Egypt  Tl 
inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  eating  it  raw,  i 
sauce  for  their  roasted  meat;  aoid  the  po 
people  eat  it  raw  with  their  bread,  especiali 
for  breakfast.  There  is  reason,  however,  i 
doubt  whether  this  plant  is  intended  in  Nul 
xi,  5,  and  so  differently  rendered  every  whe 
else:  it  should  rather  intend  such  vegetobli 
as  grow  promiscuously  with  mss»  Ludobhi 
supposes  that  it  may  mean  lettuce  and  sallw 
in  general;  and  Maillet  observes,  that  t] 
succory  and  endive  are  eaten  with  great  reli 
by  the  people  in  Egypt :  some  or  aU  of  the 
may  be  meant. 

LEGION.  The  Roman  legions  were  coi 
posed  each  of  ten  cohorts;  a  cohort,  of  fii 
maniples ;  a  maniple,  of  fifteen  men :  com 
quently,  a  full  legion  contained  six  thoustt 
soldiers.  Jesus  cured  one  who  called  him« 
"  legion,"  as  if  possessed  by  a  legion  of  devi 
Mark  v,  9.  He  also  said  to  Peter,  whp  dr( 
his  sword  to  defend  him  in  the  olive  garde 
"Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pr 
to  my  Father,  who  shall  preaently  ^ve  i 
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more  than  twelve  legions  of  angela  1"  Biatt. 
zxTi,  53. 

LEMUEL.    See  Aodr. 

LENTIL,  onnp.  Gen.  zxr,  34;  9  Sam. 
xrii,  28 ;  xxiii,  11 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9,  a  sort  of  pulae; 
in  the  Septoagmt  ^ii,  and  Vulgate  lens.  The 
kntils  of  Egypt  were  yerv  much  esteemed 
among  the  ancients.  St.  Austin  says,  they 
grow  abundantly  in  Egypt,  are  much  used  as 
a  food  there,  and  those  of  Alexandria  are  con- 
sidered particularly  valuable.  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
beans,  lentils,  kicfney  beans,  and  garvancos 
are  the  chief  of  their  pulse  kind.  Beans,  when 
joiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic^  are  the 
principal  food  of  persons  of  all  distmctions. 
Lentils  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as 
beans,  dissolving  easily  into  a  mass,  and 
making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  colour.  This, 
we  find,  was  tne  "  red  pottage"  which  Esau, 
from  thence  called  Edom,  exchanged  for  his 
birthright. 

L£OPARD,  nm,  Cant,  iv^  8;  Isaiah  xi,  6; 
Jer.  V,  6^  xiii,  23;  Hosea  xiii,  7;  Hab.  i,  8; 
Dan.  vii,  6;  vap^K,  Rev.  xiii,  3;  Ecdus. 
zxTiii,  23.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nird  or  leopard  is  the  animal  mentioned, 
oochart  shows  that  the  name  is  similar  in  the 
Chaldee,  Svriac,  Arabic,  and  E2thiopic.  The 
LXX  unirormly  render  it  by  wSp^aXtt;  and 
Jerom,  pardus.  Probably,  these  animals  were 
nnmerous  in  Palestine ;  as  we  find  places  with 
a  name  intimating  their  having  been  the  haunts 
of  leopards :  M'mroA,  Num.  xxxii,  3 ;  Belhr 
Simrakj  Num.  xxxii,  36;  Joshua  xii],Sf7;  and 
"  waters  of  Nimrim"  Isa.  xv,  6;  Jer.  xlviii,  34; 
and  "  mountains  of  leoparas,"  Cant,  iv,  8. 
Ntmrod  might  have  his  name  from  this  animal; 
"  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  miehty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,"  Qen.  x,  9.  It  is 
mpposed,  however,  that  his  predations  were 
not  confined  to  the  brute  creation.  ^  Dr.  Geddes 
remarks^  that  the  word  "  hunter"  expresses  too 
little.  He  was  a  freebooter,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word  ;  a  lawless  despot: 

Prond  Nimrod  llrMtthe  bloody  chase  begsn, 
A  might  J  hooter,  and  his  prey  was  man. 

It&iah,  describing  the  happy  state  of  the  reign 
of  Messiah^  says,  ^'  The  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid,"  Isaiah  xi,  B.  Even  animals 
shall  lose  their  fierceness  and  cruelty,  and  be- 
eome  eentle  and  tame.  Jeremiah,  v,  6,  men- 
tions uie  artful  ambuscades  of  this  animal ; 
•od  in  xiii,  23,  alludes  to  his  spots :  '*  Can  a 
Coshitc  change    his  skin;   or  a  leopard   his 

n?  Then  may  ye  prevail  with  them  to 
,mkI  who  are  habituated  to  do  evil  ;*'  and 
Habakkuk,  i,  8,  refers  to  its  alertness. 

LEPROSY.    See  Diseasn. 

LETTERS,  marks  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
prasing  sounds,  used  in  writing.  Few  sub- 
|ecu  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than 
die  origin  of  alphabetic  characters.  If  they 
iR  of  human  invention,  they  must  be  eon- 
ndered  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  efforts  of 
^  ingenuity  of  man.  So  wonderful  is  the 
facOity  which  they  afford  for  recording  human 
Ikra^rbt*  so  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time 
•s  wnple^  is  tne  analysb  which  they  fomish 


for  the  sounds  of  aitieolate  speech,  and  for  dl 
the  possible  variety  of  words ;  that  we  might 
expect  the  author  of  this  happy  invention  to 
have  been  immortalized  by  the  grateful  homag* 
of  succeeding  ages,  and  his  name  delivered 
down  to  posterity  with  the  ample  honours  k 
so  justly  merited.  But  the  author  and  tha 
era  of  tnis  discovery,  if  such  it  be^  are  both 
lost  in  the  darimess  of  remote  antiquity.  Even 
the  nation  to  which  the  invention  is  due  can- 
not now  he  aseertained.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Assjrrians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Persians,  the 
Indians,  have  all  laid  claim  to  the  hoiKmr  of 
ir;  and  each  has  named  its  inventor  among 
the  remote,  and  probably  fabulous,  personaget 
that  figure  in  the  earlier  ages  of  toeir  history. 
In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  respecting 
the  author  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  the  higK 
vahie  and  extreme  difficulty  or  the  invention 
itself,  many  have  been  inclined  to  attriburift 
this  art  to  an  immediate  revelation  from  tha 
Deity;  contending  that  it  was  communicated 
with  other  invaluable  gifts  from  above,  iB 
remote  ages,  to  the  defendants  of  Abraham, 
and  probably  to  the  Patriarch  Moses,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  most  ancient  compositions  in 
dbhabetxcal  writing  that  we  at  present  possesi. 
The  arguments  which  are  brought  in  support 
of  the  divine  revelation  of  the  alphabet,  an 
chiefly  these :  1.  The  high  antiquity  of  the  me 
of  letters;  the  Hebrew  characters  having  ^- 
isted  in  a  perfect  state  when  Moses  composed 
the  Pentateuch,  the  most  aneient  writing  now 
known  to  be  extant.  3.  The  similarity  bSweea 
the  various  alphabets  of  different  nations, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  same,  in  tha 
order,  power,  and  even  form,  of  their  letter! 
with  the  H^yrew.  3.  The  complete  want  of 
alphabetic  characters  among  those  nationi^ 
wnich  have  been  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  ancient  civilized  world,  aa  tht 
aboriginal  Americans;  or  that  part  of  tht 
human  race  which  had  no  opportunity  of  bor> 
rowing  the  system  of  written  characters  re- 
vealea  to  the  HelMrews,  as  China. 

Had  man  been  left  to  himself,  the  first  and 
most  natural  way  of  making  his  thoughts 
visible  to  the  eye  would  be  by  pictorial  iepr»> 
sentations.  The  second  step  would,  for  coii> 
venience'  sake,  be  to  invent  an  abbreviated 
form  of  these  pictures,  sufiiciently  legible 
to  call  to  mind  the  original  picture  in  full,  and 
yet  so  reduced  and  intermixed  with  a  few  easily 
remembered  arbitrary  characters,  or  symbols, 
as  to  be  more  extensively  useful.  Tne  next 
and  most  difficult  step  would  be  the  alphabet 
so  formed  as  to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the 
language,  by  convenient  combination.  Ths 
Egyptian  monuments  show  specimens  of  each ; 
the  hieroglyph,  the  mixed  ana  abbreviated,  and 
the  alphabetical.  The  magnificent  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  the  capital  of  ancient  Persia,  ex- 
hibit also  the  pure  pictorial  style,  and  taolets 
of  abbreviatea  emblems.  The  characters  on 
the  bricks  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  ancieni 
Babylon  have  characters,  which  are  supposed 
to  be,  not  alphabetic,  but  abbreviated  syinbola^ 
and  therefore  suppose  the  existence  of  ths 
larger  picture  wnttng,   whslhar  ths    peopit 
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poMessed  a  proper  alphabet  or  not  All  the 
aaragge  tribes  ot  America  had  their  picture 
wntin|;B,  and  this  style  was  carried  to  ereat 
perfection  by  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  nad, 
likewise,  abbreriated  marks,  which  were  used 
as  symbols^  and  thus  made  an  approach  to 
letters,  although  they  never  reachea  this  dis-, 
covery.  It  is  a  curious  fiaust,  that  in  our  day  a 
Cherokee  chief  has  actually  invented  an  al- 
phabet, and  that  in  the  process  he  commenced 
with  a  pictorial  representation  of  animals  which 
uttered  sounds  somewhat  like  those  of  his 
own  ton^e ;  which  thought  seems  not  to  have 
entered  mto  the  picture  writing  of  the  an- 
cients,  whose  delineations  spoke  wholly  to  the 
eye,  and  not  at  all  to  the  ear.  Finding  this 
method  imperfect  and  cumbersome,  he  at  last 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  arbitrary  characters, 
which  he  gradually  reduced  in  number,  and  so 
perfected,  that,  with  a  few  European  improve- 
ments, books  are  now  printed  in  them  for  the 
use  of  his  nation.  In  China  the  language  is 
a  complete  system  of  abbreviated  pictures, 
emblems,  or  symbols;  and  there  is  no  proper 
alphabet  to  this  day. 

These  (acts  are  urged  as  direct  proofs 
or  strong  presumptions  thai  all  alphabetical 
characters  have  been  preceded  by  picture  or 
ixnitative  characters ;  and  that  as  the  whole  is 
within  the  compass  of  human  ingenuity,  the 
n6tion  of  a  divme  suggestion  of  letters,  or  of 
the  important  art  of  alphabetical  writing,  is 
bringing  in  the  divine  agency  without  neces- 
sity. But  the  assumption  that  alphabets  have 
in  all  cases  been  formed  through  this  process, 
is  wholly  hypothetic.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
cap  {MTOve  from  the  Scriptures  that  literal  writ- 
ing was  in  use  at  an  earlier  period  than  can  be 
aasi^ed  to  any  picture  writing  whatever. 
Writing  and  readine  were  familiar  to  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  when  the  law  was  given, 
and  must  have  long  previously  existed  among 
them,  and,  probably,  among  tne  Egyptians  of 
the  same  age  too ;  which  is  much  earlier  than 
any  of  those  monuments  bearing  hieroglyphical 
characters  reach.  We  have  given  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  Job  lived  at  an  earlier 
period  still,  and  as  he  expresses  a  wish  that 
nis  words  should  be  written  in  a  book,  and 
engraven  on  the  rock,  the  knowledge  of  read- 
ing as  well  as  writing  must  have  been  pretty 
general  in  his  country,  or  the  book  and  the 
inscriinion  could  not  have  been  a  testimony  of 
his  faiih  and  hope  to  his  countrymen,  as  he 
passionately  desired  it  to  be.  Here,  too^  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  in  the  early  Mosaic  history 
we  have  not  the  least  intimation  of  writing  by 
pictures  or  symbols,  nor  any  that  the  art  of 
writing  had  been  roveaied  from  heaven  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  preparatory  to  the  giving  of  a 
wriUen  law  and  the  introauction  of  inspired 
books  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  must  trace  it  up  hieher;  though 
whether  of  divine  revelation,  or  numan  inven- 
tion, cannot  certainly  be  determined.  Its  im- 
portance was  assuredly  worthy  of  the  former; 
and  if  this  was  not  done  by  particular  revela- 
tion^ doubtless  we  may  reaaonably  and  piously 
•acribe  it  to  a  divine  auggostioD. 


It  may,  indeed,  be  asked.  How  then  is  k  thii 
in  other  nations  we  can  so  accurately  trace  the 
progress  from  the  picture  to  the  s^bol,  and 
thence  on  to  the  alphabet ;  as  for  instance  in 
Eeypt  %  We  answer,  that  if  this  were  allowed, 
sLin  it  might  be,  and  probably  was,  a  pan  of 
the  divine  procedure  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  religion,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  should  be  early  given  to  the 
Abrahamic    family,    or,    at    least,    preserred 
among  them,  while  many  others  of  the  mora 
dispersed  branches  of  the  human  race  becom- 
ing barbarous,  as  stated  under  the  article  La%- 
guage,  might  lose  it ;  because  picture  writing 
was  easily  convertible  to  idolatrous  purposes, 
and  in  reality  was  greatly  encouraged  from 
that  source.    The  same  care  would  be  exerted 
to  prevent  pictorial  representations  of  spiritual 
beings  and  things  as  the  formine  of  images ;  and 
the  race  of  true  worshippers  of  €rod  was  neTcr 
therefore  placed  under  the  necessity  of  thus 
expressing  their  thoughts  by  such  delineations. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  far  from  being  proyed,  that  the 
hieroglyph,  or  picture  writing,  of  E^ypt  for 
example,  was  more  ancient  among  that  people 
than  alphabetic  writing.    One  of  the  most  re- 
cent writers  on  this  side  is  the  Marquis  Spineto, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  E^ptian  Hieroglyphics. 
His  theory  is,  in  fact,  mat  of  Warburton ;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  recent  discoveries  as  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  fully  establish  it    The 
opinion  of  this  learned  prelate  was,  that  the 
|)rimitive  mode  of  writing  among  the  Egyp- 
tians was  by  figurative  delineations  or  hieru- 
glyphics;  that  this  becoming  too  tedious  aod 
voluminous,  by  degrees  they  perfected  another 
character,  which  he  colls  the  running-haod  of 
hieroglyphics,  resembling  the  Chinese  chara^ 
teraj  which  being  at  first  formed  only  by  the 
outlines  of  figures,  became  at  length  a  kind  of 
marks ;  and  at  last  led  to  the  compendious  use 
of  letters  by  an  alphabet.  His  argument  against 
the   knowledge   of  letters    by  the    immediate 
descendants  of  Noah  is  as  follows .-  "  For,  if 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet  had  preceded  the 
dispersion,  we  should  have  found  the  use  of  it 
generally   established    amon^    mankind,   and 
hieroglyphics  and  picture  writing  entirely  lain 
aside.    But  this  is  not  the  case.     The  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Peruvians,  up  to   the  fifleenth 
century,  and,  to  this  day,  the  Chinese,  bare 
no  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.     They  all,  like 
the   Egyptians,   made    use   of  hieroglyphics, 
more  or  less  abridged,  more  or  less  symbolical, 
or,  if  you  please,  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  but 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  alphabet    The 
invention  of  letters,  therefore,  must  have  hap- 
pened  afler  the  dispersiopj  at   a  time  when 
picture  or  hieroglyphical  writing  was  generallj 
used ;  it  was  thus  imported  into  the  respeciire 
countries,  by  the  primitive  inhabitants,  as  ibey 
separated  themselves  from  the  conunon  society, 
carrying  in  their  migrations  those  partly  true 
and  partly  false  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  great   event   which    had  submerged  the 
world  ;  notions  which,  in  fact,  are  to  Im  found 
in  the  theology  and  ritual  of  all  the  natioru  ia 
the  universe,  although  more  or  lesa  disfigured 
and  altered." 
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Bnt    as    the   ranning-hand   hieroglyphict, 
ipoken  of  by  Warburton,  were  no  more  alphas 
betical  than  the  hierogtyphica  themseWes,  still 
we  are  left  to  make  the  inquiry,  Who  was  the 
ioTeotor  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  1    This  is 
supposed  by  the  Baarqois  on  the  authority  of 
a  parage  in  Plato,  to  be  a  secretary  of  one  of 
the  kings   of  EgrpL     This   king  is   called 
Thamos ;  who  forbade  his  ingenious  secretary, 
Thouth,  or  Theuth,   to  maxe  the  invention 
public;  lest  the  people  should  no  longer  pay 
auention  to  the  hieroglyphics,  which  would 
then  be  soon  forgotten.     The  secret,  howerer, 
ioon  escaped ;  and  as  it  diminished  to  a  pro- 
digious degree  the  difficulty  of  writing,  it  was 
generally  iSopted  by  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
tfaein  passed  into  otner  nations.    **  The  first,** 
says  the  MarQuis,  **  who  seem  to  have  ^t  a 
knowledge  of  Uiis  system,  were  the  Phenicians; 
ibev  impaited  it  to  the  Arabians,  to  the  Jews, 
and    carried    it   OTer   to  Greece.    From  that 
country  it  was  exported  to  the  scTeral  islands, 
carriea    to   the    continent,    and    reached    the 
northern  nations.    The  Chinese  alone  refused 
to  adopt  the  Taluable  discovery  :  proud  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  social  estabUsnment,  belicT- 
ing  themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
they  still  adherea  to  their  ancient  mode  of 
wnting.     This,  as  I  hare  already  observed, 
though  originally  the  same  with  that  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  became,   in  process  of  time, 
materially  different,  being  maae  up  of  arbitrary 
marks^  which    are    for   the  most   part  ideo- 
graphical.   With  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet, 
bovever,  a  rery  material  change  took  place 
in  regard  to  hieroglyphics.    Originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  haci  been  the  common,  nav, 
the  sole  mode  of  writing,  employed  by  tne 
nation  at  large,  in  all  the  transactions  of  life, 
and  through  the  policy  of  King  Thamus,  the 
alphabetical  letters  were  kept  secret:   but,  as 
soon   as    this  discovery   became  known,  the 
contrary  happen«l;    alphabetical  writing  be- 
came common,  and  hieroglyphics  mysterious, 
not  because  they  were  purposely  hidden    in 
mystery,  but    simply   because   tney   reouired 
^a[er  application  and  greater  trouble.    They 
indeed  still  continued  to  be  used  in  matters  of 
rtli^on,  funerals,  pttblic  monuments,  and  the 
like;  but  in  all  business,  and  common  trans- 
itions, the  alphabetical  writing  was  employed. 
This  was    a    necessary  consequence  of  the 
general  use  of  hieroglypnies  in  their  primitive 
ft»te ;  for  although  the  Egyptians  might,  and, 
in  fact,  did,  give  the  preference  to  the  alpha- 
bet, yet  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
frasi'  the  old  hicroglyphical  characters  from 
tbcir  temples,  from  tneir  obelisks,  from  their 
tofnl)8,  and  religious  vases.     The  priests,  there- 
tW,  still  continued  to  study  and  preserve  the 
Howledgc  of  hieroglyphics :  and  tnese,  partly 
by  their  showy  nature,  partly  by  the  continu- 
ation of  the  old  custom,  continued  still  to  be 
ued  in  public  monuments  of  a  votive  and 
fanereal  nature.     To  distinguish  them,  there> 
f>n,    from    the    alphabetical    letters   newly 
taTemed,  they  obtained  tlit  name  of  sacred, 
M  the  score  of  their  being  employed  only  in 
■ittcvs  of  rdigion.     The  priests,    however 


who  had  already  invented  a  new  set  of  am- 
trary  marks,  as  a  shorterway  of  hicroglyphical 
writing,  which  they  employed  exclusively  in 
transactions  which  concerned  their  body  and 
tneir  pursuits,  after  the  invention  of  the  alpha- 
bet, tunic4  these  marks  into  letters,  and  thus 
they  formed  another  set  of  characters,  or  mode 
of  writing,  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation 
of  hieratic,  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their 
order.^  In  these  characters  they  wrote  all 
historical,  political,  and  religions  transactions. 
And  as  the  common,  or  demotic  letters  were 
employed  in  all  the  common  business  of  life, 
ana  hieroelyphics  confined  to  public  monu- 
ments, ana  tunereal  and  yotive  cenemonies,  the 
Egyptians  became  possessed  of  at  least  three 
different  modes  of  writine,  or  sets  of  charac- 
ters, which  were  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
hieratic  Whether  the  priests  had  invented 
another  set  of  characters,  unknown  to  the 
people,  and  in  which  they  concealed  their 
doctrine  and  their  knowledge,  is  a  question  ^ 
which  cannot  be  solved  at  present  The  want 
of  monuments  disables  us  from  sajing  any 
thing  of  a  decisiye  nature  on  this  subject  One 
thing  alone  we  can  suppose  with  certainty, 
that  if  such  a  mode  of  writing  did  ever  exist, 
and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  existed,  the  knowledge  of  it  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  priests  only,  and  the 
records  so  written  concealed  with  the  greatest 
care  from  the  eye  of  the  nation.  If,  therefore, 
such  records  exist,  thcj  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  dwelling  of  Uie  nierophaot,  in  the  most 
recondite  places  of  the  temples:  perhaps  in 
those  subterraneous  passages  which  now  lie 
hidden  under  mountains  of  sand,  and  in  whidi 
no  one  but  the  priests  were  ever  permitted  to 
enter." 

The  whole  of  this  account^  we  may  how- 
ever observe,  is  far  from  bemg  satisfactory. 
Whether  the  early  Egyptians  wrote  hiero- 
gljrphics  at  all,  no  monuments  yet  discovered 
are  so  ancient  as  to  prove;  since  all  such 
characters  now  known  must  have  been  writ- 
ten  subsequently  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  into  great  power,  and  after  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made  in  architecture 
and  other  arts.  The  passage,  too,  in  Plato, 
on  which  the  argument  is  made  to  depend, 
may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  running-hand  or 
abru&ed  hicroglyphical  signs,  as  to  alpha- 
beticu  writing;  and  the  supposition,  that  the. 
priests  gave  an  alphabetical  character  to  this 
kind  of  abridged  pictorial  writing  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  alphabet,  (and  alphabetical 
Ackerblad  and  Dr.  Young  have  proved  it  to 
be,)  is  quite  hypothetic.  We  think  it  more 
probable  that  alphabetical  writing  is  much 
older  than  the  hieroglyphics;  that  the  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics  were  fanciftil^  representa- 
tions of  the  alphabetic  characters,  intermingled 
with  those  symbols  which  idolatry  and  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  E^ypt  would  suegest; 
that  the  whole  was  originally  easy  to  be  de- 
ciphered by  those  who  knew  letters  at  all ;  and 
that  the  leading  motive  of  fixing  them  on  pub- 
lic monuments  in  preference  to  literal  inscrip- 
tions, was  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  custom, 
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and  aDtiquity,  and  snpentition  at  length  con- 
aecrated.  We  hare  tnus  on  easy  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  alphabetical^  though  obecure, 
diaracter  of  the  hieroglyphic  running-hand, 
or  hieratic  vritins,  so  much  used  in  manu- 
■cripts.  As  an  abridged  form  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  outline,  it  would  at  least  be  phonetic 
wnerever  the  hieroglyphic  was  so ;  and  where 
that  was  symboliciu,  it  would  naturally  present 
ereater  difficulty  in  deciphering,  which,  m  fact, 
has  been  proTed  to  be  the  case,  by  modem  stu- 
dents in  tne  art  It  is,  indeed,  acknowledged 
by  those  who  advocate  the  priority  of  the 
hieroglyphic  to  the  alphabetic  signs,  that  the 
number  of  ideas  which  could  thus  oe  expressed 
is  few ;  and  this  the  Marquis  Spineto  considers 
as  a  presumptiTe  proof  or  his  theory.  In  these 
early  sees,  *'  the  position  of  mankind  afler  the 
ilooa/'  he  observes,  ^*  was  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  supposing  that  they  had  many 
i4eas  and  mi^iv  wants;  therefore  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that  their  lan^^age  con- 
sisted of  words  only  which  were  mtended  to 
express  the  things  most  necessary  to  life^and 
consequently  contained  a  small  number  of 
words."  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  notion 
of  many  infidel  wnters,  that  the  original  race 
or  races  of  mankind  were  a  sort  or  savages: 
and  that  a  state  of  society  gradually  increasea 
the  ideas,  and  enriched  the  language  of  those 
who  at  first  were  capable  of  uttering  but  a  few 
simple  articulate  sounds;  but  that  any  person 
should  talk  in  a  similar  strain,  who  professes 
toTeceive  the  Mosaic  history,  is  absurd.  The 
antediluvians  had  surely  muqh  knowledge. 
Many  arts  were  invented  before  the  flood ;  and 
the  ark  itself  is  a  vast  monument  of  mechanical 
■kill.  Arts,  science,  morals,  legislation,  the- 
ology, were  all  known  before  the  flood;  and 
were  all  transmitted  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new,  by  Noah  and  his  sons.  These  were  not 
men  "  of  few  ideas."  nor  was  the  pastoral  mode 
of  life  incompatible  with  mat  moral  know- 
ledge, eloquence,  and  the  highest  and  richest 
poetry,  as  we  see  in  the  book  of  Job.  Men 
were  not  then,  as  many  modems  have  sup- 
posed, a  race  of  babies,  able  only  to  ask  ror 
what  they  needed  to  eat  and  dnnk,  or  child- 
ishly to  play  with ;  and  we  may  therefore  rest 
assured  that  they  had  a  language  so  copious, 
and  enunciations  of  ideas  so  various  in  their 
respective  tongues,  that  picture  writing  neiUier 
was  nor  could  be  adequate  to  their  full  ex- 
pression. The  trae  oriein  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  is  still  unexplained;  and  will,  aiier  all, 
probably,  remain  inexplicable :  but  it  has  little 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  first  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  sounds  of  lan^age.  As  for  the 
Chinese  language,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot 
be  urged  in  proof  of  alphabetical  writing  having 
in  all  cases  passed  through  the  process  above 
mentioned ;  for  to  this  day  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet.  As  a  language  it  is  indeed  peculiar, 
as  being  wholly  monosvllabic ;  and  we  must 
be  better  acquamted  witn  the  early  circumatan- 
oea  of  that  people  before  we  can  account  for 
either.    See  w  ritino. 

LEVIATHAN,  iwV,  Job   iii,   8;    xU,  1; 
PtaJm  Ixxiv,  14;  civ,  26;  Isa.  xxvii,  h    The 


old  commentators  concurred  in  regarding  (k 
whale  as  the  animal  here  intended.    Beet  and 
Diodati  were  amone  the  first  to  interpret  it  the 
crocodile:    and  Bodiart  has  since  supported 
this  last  rendering  with  a  train  of  argument 
which  has  nearly  overwhelmed  all  opposition, 
and  brought  almost  every  commentator  over 
to  his  opinion.    It  is  very  certain  that  it  could 
not  be  the  whale,  which  does  not  inhabit  tfaB 
Mediterranean,  much  less  the  rivers  that  ein])ty 
themselves  into  it ;  nor  will  the  characteristica 
at  all  apply  to  the  whale.    The  crocodile,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the 
Nile,  and  other  Asiatic  and  African  riTers; 
of  enormous  voracity  and  strength,  as  well  ai 
fleetness  in  swimming;  attacks  mankind  and 
the  largest  animals  with  most  daring  impetu- 
osity ;  when  taken  by  means  of  a  powerful  net, 
will  often  overturn  the  boats  that  surround  it; 
has,  proportionally,  the  largest  mouth  of  bH 
monsters    whatever;    moves   bodi    its   javs 
equally,  the  upper  of  which  has  not  less  than 
forty,  and  the  lower  than  thirty-eight  sharp, 
but  strong  and  massy,  teeth ;  ana  is  furnished 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  so  scaly  and  callous  as  to 
resist  the  force  of  a  musket  ball  in  every  part, 
except  under  the  belly.    Indeed,  to  this  ani- 
mal, the  general   character  of   the   leviathan 
seems  so  well  to  apply,  that  it  is  unnecessarj 
to  seek  farther. 

LEVITES.  Under  this  name  may  be  com- 
prised all  the  descendants  of  Levi ;  but  it  prin- 
cipally denotes  those  who  were  employed  in 
the  lowest  ministries  of  the  temple,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  priests,  who, 
being  descended  from  Aaron,  were  likewise  of 
the  race  of  Levi  by  Kohath,  but  were  er«)ployed 
in  higher  ofiSces.  The  Levites  were  descend- 
ants of  Levi,  by  Gkrshom,  Kohath,  and  Merari, 
excepting  the  family  of  Aaron ;  for  tJ)e  children 
of  Moses  had  no  part  in  the  priesthood,  and 
were  only  common  Levites.  God  chose  the 
Levites  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  all  Israel. 
for  the^  service  of  his  tabernacle  and  temple. 
Num.  iii,  6,  &c.  They  obeyed  the  priests  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  temple,  ana  brought 
to  them  wood,  water,  and  other  things  neces- 
sary for  the  sacrifices.  They  sung  and  played 
on  instruments,  in  the  temple,  &c ;  they  studied 
the  law,  and  were  the  orainary  judges  of  the 
country,  but  subordinate  to  the  priests.  God 
provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Levites,  by 

giving  them  the  tithe  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle; 
ut  they  paid  to  the  priests  the  tenth  of  theii 
tithes ;  and  as  the  Levites  possessed  no  estates 
in  the  land,  the  tithes  whicn  the  priests  received 
from  them  were  looked  upon  as  the  first-fruits 
which  they  were  to  offer  to  the  Lord,  Num. 
xviii,  21-24.  God  assij^ed  them  for  their 
habitations  forty-eieht  cities,  with  fields,  pas> 
tures,  and  giudens,  Num.  xxxv.  Of  these  thi^ 
teen  were  given  to  the  priests,  six  of  which 
were  cities  of  refuge,  Joshua  xx,  7;  xxi,  \% 
20,  dec  ^  While  the  Levites  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  temple,  they  were  siibsisted  out 
of  the  provisions  in  store  there,  and  out  of 
the  daily  offerings  there  made ;  and  if  any  La 
vite  Quitted  the  place  of  bis  abode,  to  serve  the 
temple,  even  out  o.f  the  tinb;  of  his  half-yearly 


m  wtMf  wailing,  he  was  reoeiTttl  then, 
kmt  and  proYided  for,  in  like  manner  aa  his 
ouer  brethren,  who  were  regulariy  in  waiting, 
Deut  zviii,  6-8.  The  conaeenition  of  LeYites 
vu  without  much  ceremony.  They  wore  no 
particular  habit  to  distinguuh  them  firom  the 
other  Israelites,  and  Gkxl  ordained  nothing  par- 
ticularly for  their  mourning,  3  Chron.  zziz,  34. 
Tlie  manner  of  their  consecration  may  be  seen 
in  Num.  Tiii,  5-7,  Ac 

Joaq>hus  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Agrippa, 
king  of  the  Jews,  about  A.  D.  GS^  aix  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
Romans,  the  LcTites  desired  penmssion  from 
Uiai  prince  to  wear  the  linen  tunic  like  the 
(|neiU;  and  this  was  granted.    This  innoTa- 
tioD  was  displeasing  to  the  priests;  and  the 
Jewish   historian    ranarics,  tnat   the   ancient 
aistotns  of  the  country  were  never  forsaken 
viih  impunity.    He  adds,  that  Agrippa  per- 
mitted likewise  the  families  of  i&   Lerites, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  doors,  and  per- 
form other  troublesome  offices,  to  learn  to  sing 
tnd  play  on  instruments,  that  they  might  be 
qualified  for  the  temple  service  as  musicians. 
Tbe  Levites  were  divided  into  different  classes : 
Gershonites,  Kohathites,  Merarites,  and  Aaron- 
ites  or  priests.  Num.  iii,  dec     The  Qershon- 
ites,  whose  number  was  seven  thousand  live 
luiadred,    were    employed    in    the    marches 
through  the  wilderness  in  carrying  the  Veils 
ud  curtains  of  the  tabernacle ;  the  Kohathites, 
yhoae  Dumber  was  eight  thousand  six  hundred, 
in  carrying  the  ark  and  sacred  vessels  of  the 
tAbemacle;  the  Meraiites,  whose  number  was 
iix  thousand  two  hundred,  in   carrying  the 
KTeral  pieces  of  the  tabernacle  which  could 
not  be  placed  upon   the  chariots;    and    Uie 
Aoroaites  were  the   priests  who  served   the 
lanctuary.    When  the  Hebrews  encamped  in 
the  wilderness,  the  Levites  were  placed  around 
the  tabernacle ;  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  east, 
Gershon  at  the  west,  Kohath  at  the  south,  and 
^rari  at  the  north.    Moses  ordained  that  the 
Invites  should  not  begin  in  the  service  of  the 
tAbemacle  till  they  were  iive<«nd-twenty  years 
of  *ge,  Num.  viii,  24-96 ;  or,  as  he  says  els^ 
^hcre,  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  old.  Num. 
nr,3.    Bat  David,  finding  that  they  were  no 
longer  employed  in  these  erosser  offices   of 
^sporting  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  ap- 
pointed thun  to  enter  on  service  at  the  temple 
•I  twenty  years  of  age.    The  priests  and  Le- 
]j|e>  waited  by  turns,  weekly,  in  the  temple. 
^^  began  their  wedia  on  one  Sabbath  day, 
*Q<1  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  following  week 
veitt  out  of  waiting,  1  Chronicles  xzui,  24 ; 
•Chron.  xxi,  17 ;  Ezra  iii,  8.  When  an  Israelite 
^^  a  religious  entertainment  in  the  temple, 
^  required  that  the  Levites  should  be  invited 
10  it,  Deut.  xii,  18, 19. 

UVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  Scrip- 
|o«,  being  the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch 
ofMoKs;  thus  called  because  it  contains  prin- 
ijNly  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
*''B  Uvites,  m^iests,  and  sacrifices;  for  which 
"*oon  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  law  of  the 
J^^u,  because  it  includes  many  ordinances 
*^cttiung  Uteir  services.    See  Psmtatsogh. 
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UBATION.  This  woid  is  used  in  sacni 
cial  language,  to  express  an  affusion  of  liquors, 
poured  upon  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord.  T ne  quantity  of  wine  for  a  libation  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  bin,  rather  more  than  two 
pints.  Libations  among  the  Hebrews  were 
poured  on  the  victim  after  it  waa  killed,  and 
the  several  pieces  of  it  were  laid  on  the  altar, 
ready  to  be  consumed  by  the  flamea,  Lev.  vi, 
90;  viii,  95,  96;  ix,  4:  zvi,  12.  90.  These 
libations  conaisted  in  offerings  of  bread,  wine, 
andaalt.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  offered  liba- 
tions with  the  sacrifices,  but  they  were  poured 
on  the  victim's  head  while  it  was  living.  So 
Sinon,  relating  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  sacrifiew,  says,  he  was  in  the  priest's 
hands  ready  to  be  slain,  was  loaded  with  bands 
and  garlands;  that  they  were  preparing  to 
pour  upon  him  the  libations  of  grain  and  aaUad 
meal: — 

Jamfut^iM  ii^amda  aderat,  miki  9aeraparan, 
JSt  MolBafrugm.  §t  eireum  Umpora  vittiB, 

.£neidU,130,131. 

[And  now  the  horrible  day  being  come^  they 
began  to  prepare  for  me  the  sacred  rites.] 

**  The  aaUed  bsrlef  on  my  front  wss  •presd. 
The  Mcred  fillets  bound  mj  destined  heed." 

Prrr. 

And  Dido,  beginning  to  sacrifice,  pours  wine 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim  :— • 

h^a  iMMMff  desira  paUrum  pulekerrima  Didt^ 
Oamitnttt  wooca  wudia  inter  comuaJudiL 

Aneld  Iv. 
**  The  queen  before  tlie  snowy  heifer  standi 
Amid  the  shrines,  a  goblet  in  her  bends ; 
Between  the  horns  ine  sheds  the  esered  wine, 
And  psf  ■  due  honours  to  the  powers  divine." 

PlTIb 

St.  Paul  describes  himself,  as  it  were,  a  victim 
about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  accustomed 
libations  of  meal  and  wine  were  already,  in  a 
manner,  poured  upon  him :  "  For  1  am  ready 
to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand,"  2  Tim.  iv,  6.  The  same  expressive 
sacrificial  term  occtirs  in  Phil,  ii,  17,  where 
the  Apostle  represents  the  fi&ith  of  the  Philip- 
pians  as  a  sacrifice,  and  his  own  blood  aa  a 
libation  poured  forth  to  hallow  and  consecrate 
it :  "  Yea,  and  if  Lbe  offered,  <nr£ydo^ai,  upon  the 
sacrifice  and  service  of  yovix  faith,  btX  rH  Btm(f 
KOI  Xccrevpyia,  Ijoy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.'* 

LIBERTINES.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines^  Acts  vi,  9 ;  con- 
cerning whom  there  are  different  opinions,  two 
of  which  bid  fiurest  for  the  truth.  The  first  is 
that  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  that  they  were 
Italian  Jews  or  proselytes.  The  ancient  Ro> 
mans  distinguished  between  libertus  and  liber' 
iinus.  Libertus  waa  one  who  had  been  a  slave, 
and  obtained  his  freedom ;  libertinus  was  the 
son  of  a  libertus.  But  this  distinaion  in  after 
aees  was  not  strictly  observed ;  and  libertimu 
abo  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  born,  but 
made  free,  in  opposition  to  ingenuuSf  6r  oue 
bom  free.  Whether  the  libertinit  mentioned  in 
this  passage  of  the  Acts  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  oecome  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native 
Jews,  who  having  been  made  slavea  to  the 
Roq^ans  were  afUrward  set  at  libertT,  and  v$ 
remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  thM^ 
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wAytM  libefHni,  and  formed  a  tynaeogue  by 
themselves,  is  differently  conjectured  oy  the 
learned.  It  is  probable  the  Jews  of  Cyrenia, 
'  Alexandria,  &c,  built  8ynafi;ogues  at  Jerusalem 
at  Uicir  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their  bre- 
thren who  came  from  those  countries ;  as  the 
Danes^  Swedes,  &c,  build  churches  for  the  use 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  London ;  and  that 
the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same;  and  because 
the  greatest  number  of  them  were  libertinif 
their  synagogue  was  therefore  called  the  B3rna- 
gogue  of  the  Libertines.  The  other  opinion, 
which  is  hinted  by  CEcumenius  on  the  Acts, 
and  mentioned  by  br.  Lardner,  as  more  lately 
advanced  by  Mr.  Daniel  GterdeSj  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Groningen,  is  this, 
that  the  Libertines  are  so  called  from^  a  city  or 
country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina,  in  Africa, 
about  Carthage.  Suidas,  in  his  ttexicon,  on 
the  word  ^t^tprtvoi^  says  it  was  eyo/ic  iOvovt, 
nomen,  genHs.  [The  name  of  a  nation.]  And 
the  glossa  ifUerlinearis^  of  which  Nicolas  de 
Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  hath  over 
the  word  lUtertini^  e  regume^  denoting  that  they 
were  so  styled  from  a  country.  In  the  acts 
of  the  famous  conference  with  the  Donatists 
at  Carthage,  A.  D.  411,  there  is  mentioned  one 
Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Libertina :  and 
in  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was 
held  in  64^,  there  is  mention  of  Januarius 
groHa  Dei  episcopus  sancta  eccUsi€e  Liberti- 
fitffUM ;  [Januarius  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop 
of  the  holy  church  of  Lil^rtina;]  and  there- 
fore Fabiicius.  in  his  '*  Geographical  Index  of 
Christian  Bisnoprics,"  has  placed  Libertina  in 
tfhat  was  called  Africa  Propria,  or  the  procon- 
sular province  of  Africa.  Now,  as  all  the 
other  people  of  the  several  synagogues,  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  are  deno- 
minated from  the  places  from  whence  they 
came,  it  is  probable  that  the  Libertines  were 
■o  too ;  ana  as  the  Cvrenians  and  Alexan- 
drians, who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed  next 
to  the  Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  it  is  proba- 
ble they  also  belon8;ed  to  the  same  country. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  Libertines  being  so  called  from 
the  place  from  whence  they  came;  and  the 
order  of  the  names  in  the  catalogue  might  lead 
us  to  think,  that  they  were  farther  off  from 
Jerusalem  than  Alexandria  and  Cyrenia^  which 
will  carry  us  to  the  proconsular  province  in 
Africa  about  Cartha^^. 

LIBNAH,  a  city  m  the  southern  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Joshua  xv,  42,  of  which  a  ces- 
sion was  made  to  the  priests  for  their  habita- 
tion, and  which  was  declared  a  city  of  refuge, 
1  Cnron.  vi,  57. 

LIBYA.  The  name,  in  its  largest  sense, 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  whole 
of  Afirica.  But  Libya  Proper,  or  the  Libya  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  country  of  the  Lubims 
of  the  Old,  was  a  large  country  lying  alonf 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west  of  E^ypt.  U 
yas  called  Pentapolitana  Regio  by  Pliny,  from 
its  five  chief  cities,  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptole- 
mais,  ApoUonia,  and  Cyrene ;  and  Lybia  Cy- 
fenaica  oy  Ptolemy,  from  Cyrene  its  capital. 
Uiya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 


by,  ktA  to  have  derived  its  name  from^  thi 
Lehabim,  or  Lubim.  These,  its  earlirr  inhs 
bitants,  appear  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Tots* 
ment,  to  have  consisted  of  wandering  tribes,  who 
were  sometimes  in  alliance  with  E^ypt,  and  tt 
others  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Arabia;  as  tbef 
are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shishak  and  Ze* 
rah  in  their  expeditions  into  Judea,2  Chron. 
xii,  xiv,  xvi.  They  were  for  a  time  sufficiently 
powerful  to  maintain  a  war  with  the  CaithiF- 
^inians,  by  whom  they  were  in  the  end  en- 
tirely overcome.  Sinoe  that  period,  Libya,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  east,  has  suoces* 
sively  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Grreeki, 
Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks.  The  city  Cy- 
rene. built  by  a  Ghecian  colony,  was  the  capital 
of  this  country,  in  which,  and  other  peiti, 
dwelt  many  Jews,  who  came  up  to  Jeruaakn 
at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  together  with  thoai 
dispersed  among  other  nations,  and  are  called 
bv  St.  Luke  "  dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cvrene,"  AcU  ii,  10. 

LIC&  Swarms  of  lice  was  the  third  plagoe 
with  which  Gtod  punished  the  Egyptiani, 
Exod.  viii,  16.  The  Hebrew  word  ois, 
which  the  LXX  render  ^kvC^c,  •some  tronslaie 
"flies,''  and  think  them  the  same  as  gnati 
Origen  says  that  the  scinip^  is  so  small  a  fly, 
that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  to 
that  it  occasions  a  sharp  stinging  pain.  How- 
ever, the  original,  according  to  the  Syriae. 
and  several  good  interpreters,  si^ifies  "  lice. 

But  Josephus,  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and  mofll 
of  the  modern  translators  render  the  Hebrew 
word  at  lar^  lice ;  and  Bocbart  and  Bryant 
support  this  interpretation.  The  former  arguei 
that  gnait  could  not  be  meanL  1.  Became 
the  creatures  here  mentioned  sprane  from  the 
dust  of  the  eaith,  and  not  from  Uie  watefs. 
2.  Because  they  were  both  on  men  and  cauie, 
which  cannot  be  spoken  of  gnats.  3.  Because 
their  name  comes  from  the  radix  n^,  which 
signifies  to  make  finn^fix^  estadlisJk^  which  can 
never  agree  to  gnats,  flies,  &c,  which  are  ever 
changing  their  place,  and  are  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  wing.  4.  Because  ns  is  the 
term  by  which  the  talmudists  express  the 
term  louse,  &c.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  if  they  were  winged  and  stinging  inaeota, 
as  Jerom,  Orieen,  and  others  have  supposed, 
the  plague  of  lies  is  unduly  anticipated ;  and 
the  next  miracle  will  be  only  a  repetition  of 
the  former.  Mr.  Bryant^  in  illustrating  the 
aptness  of  this  miracle,  nas  the  following 
remarks :  *'  The  Egjrptians  affected  |;reat  ex- 
ternal purity,  and  were  very  nice  both  in  their 
persons  and  clothing;  bathing  and  makifif 
ablutions  continually.  Uncommon  care  was 
taken  not  to  harbour  any  vermin.  They  weie 
particularly  solicitous  on  this  head;  thinking 
It  would  be  a  great  profanation  of  the  tempk 
which  they  entered,  if  any  animalcule  of  tnii 
sort  were  concealed  in  their  garments.  The 
priests,  says  Herodotus,  are  shaved,  both  as 
to  their  heads  and  bodies,  every  third  day,  ts 
prevent  an^  louse,  or  any  other  detestabls 
creature,  bang  found  upon  them  when  they 
performing  their  duty  to  the  gods.  Tm 
«  is  mentioned  by  anocher  author,  wto 
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idda,  thai  all  woollen  was  eonsidered  as  foul, 
u  from  a  perishable  aniraal ;  but  flax  is  the 
product  of  the  immortal  earth,  affords  a  deli- 
cate and  pare  coTering,  and  is  not  liable  to 
harbour  lice.  We  may  hence  see  what  an 
abhorrence  the  Egyptians  showed  toward  this 
tort  of  Termin,  and  what  care  was  taken  by 
the  priests  to  guard  a^inst  them.  The  iudg- 
menu,  therefore,  inflicted  by  the  hancls  of 
Hoses,  were  adapted  to  their  prejudices.  It 
vna,  consequently,  not  only  most  noisome  to 
the  people  in  general,  but  was  no  small  odium 
to  tlie  most  sacred  order  in  Egypti  that  they 
vert  oTerran  with  these  filthy  and  deteatable 
Term  in. 

LIGHT,  fcis.  is  used  in  a  physical  sense, 
MatL  xTii,  2  ;  Acts  ix,  3:  xii,  7;  3  Cor.  iv,  6; 
for  a  fire  giving  light,  Mark  xiv,  54 ;  Luke 
xxii,  56;  lor  a  torch,  candle,  or  lamp.  Acts 
xri,  29;  and  for  the  material  light  of  neaTen, 
as  ihe  sun,  mpon,  or  stars.  Psalm  cxxxvi^  7 ; 
James  i,  17.  FiguraliTel^  taken,  it  signifies 
a  manifest  or  open  state  of  things.  Matt,  x,  27; 
Luke  xii,  3;  also  prosperity,  truth,  and  joy. 

God  is  said  to  dwell  in  light  inaccessible, 
I  Tim.  Ti,  16.  This  seems  to  contain  a  refer- 
eneeto  the  glory  and  splendour  which  shone 
JB  the  holy  of  holies,  where  JehoTah  appeared 
in  the  luminous  cloud  above  the  mercy  seat, 
and  which  none  but  4he  hi^h  priest,  and  he 
only  once  a  year,  was  permitted  to  approach 
onto,  Lev.  xvi,  3;  Ezek.  i,  22,  96,  ^;  but 
this  was  typical  of  the  glory  of  the  celestial 
vorld.  It  signifies,  also,  instruction,  both  by 
doctrine  and  example,  Matt,  t^  16;  John  v, 
35;  or  persons  considered  as  giving  such  light, 
Matt.  T,  14 ;  Rom.  ii,  19.  It  is  applied  figura- 
tiveiy  to  Christ,  the  true  Li^ht,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  who  is  that  m  the  spiritual, 
vhich  the  material  light  is  in  the  natural, 
vorld;  who  is  the  great  Author,  not  on\y  of 
illumination  and  knowledge,  but  of  spintual 
life,  health,  aiKl  joy  to  the  souls  of  men. 

The  images  of  light   and   darkness,  says 
Bishop  Lowth,  are  commonly  made  use  of  in 
all  lan^a^  to  imply  or  denote  prosperity 
■nd  adversity,  agreeably  to  the  common  sense 
*od  perception  which  all   men  have  of  the 
objects  thonselves.    But  the  Hebrews  employ 
wae  metaphors  more  freauently  and  with  less 
^iriation  tnan  other  people :  indeed,  they  sel- 
dom refrain  from  them   whenever  the  subject 
i^oires  or  will  even  admit  of  their  introduc- 
^wn.    These  expressions,  therefore,  may  be 
?«wint«d  among  those  forms  of  speech,  which 
n  the  parabolic  style  are  established  and  de- 
M;  since  they  exhibit  the  most  noted  and 
^miliar  images,  and  the  application  of  them 
in  this  occasion  is  justified  by  an  acknow- 
Kdgcd  analogy,  and  approved  by  constant  and 
ttnTaiying  custom.     lu  the  use  of  images,  so 
^nspicQous  and  so  familiar  among  the  He- 
py«,  a  degree  of  boldness  is  excusable.    The 
*j*ins  introduce  them    more  sparingly,  and 
l^f^ore  are  more  cautious  in  the  application 
^  them.    But  the  Hebrews,  upon  a  subject 
^  mblime  indeed,  in  itself,  and  illustrating 
Jhy  an  idea  which  was  more  habitual  to 
^li^/niore  daringly  exalt  their  strains,  and 


I  nve  a  loose  rein  to  the  spirit  of  poeay. 
I  They  display,  for  instance,  not  the  image  of 
I  the  spring,  of  Aurora,  of  the  dreary  night, 
but  the  sun  and  stars  as  rising  with  increasea 
splendour  in  a  new  creation,  or  again  involved 
in  chaos  and  primeval  darkness.  Does  the 
sacred  bard  promise  to  his  people  a  renewal  of 
the  divine  favour,  and  a  recommencement  of 
universal  prosperity  1  In  what  magnificent 
colours  does  he  depict  it !  Such,  indera,  as  no 
translation  can  illustrate,  but  such  as  none 
can  obscure : — 

"The  lifht  of  the  mooo  aball  be  as  the  light  of  the  sua 
And  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  aeveorold." 

Isaiah  zzx,  28. 

But  even  this  is  not  suflicient : — 

**  No  longer  ahalt  thou  have  the  aim  for  thy  Ught  by  day ; 
Nor  by  night  ahall  the  brightneasof  the  moon  enllgol* 

eu  ihee : 
For  Jehovah  shall  be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light, 
And  thy  God  ahall  be  thy  glory. 
Thjr  aoB  ahall  no  more  decline ; 
Neither  shall  thy  moon  wane ; 
For  Jehovah  ahall  be  thine  everlasting  light ; 
And  the  daya  of  thy  mouruing  shall  eeaae." 

laaiah  12,19,20. 

In  another  place  he  has  admirably  diversified 
the  same  sentiment : — 

**  And  the  moon  ^aU  be  cooibanded,  and  the  ann  sImI 
be  ashamed ; 
For  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  shall  reign 
On  Mount  8ion,  and  io  Jeroaalem : 
And  before  his  ancients  ahall  he  be  glorified." 

Isaiah  zxiv,9b« 

On  the  other  hand,  denouncing  ruin  againat 
the  proud  king  of  Egypt : — 

"  And  when  I  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover  the  heavens. 
And  the  stars  thereof  will  I  make  darli : 
I  will  involve  the  aun  in  a  cloud, 
Nor  shall  the  moon  give  out  her  light 
All  the  bright  ligbu  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over 

thee. 
And  I  will  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  aaith  the  Lord 
Jehovah." 

Esekiel  xxvll,  7,  a 

These  expressions  are  bold  and  daring;  bat 
the  imagery  is  well  known,  the  use  of  it  is 
common,  tne  signification  definite:  they  are 
therefore  perspicuous,  clear,  and  truly  mag- 
nificent 

LI6N-ALOES.    See  Aloe. 

LIGURE,  ov*7,  Exod.  xxviii,  19;  xxxix, 
13,  a  precious  stone  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
with  a  considerable  tinge  of  yellow.  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny  describe  it  as  resembling 
the  carbuncle,  of  a  brightness  sparkling  like 
fire. 

LILY,  nr^sr,  1  Kinea  vii,  19,  22,  26;  2 
Chron.  iv,  5;  Cant,  ii,  2,  16;  iv,  5;  v,  13;  vi, 
2,  3:  vii,  2;  Hosea  xiv,  5;  jrpivoy,  Matt.  vi. 
28;  Luke  xii,  27;  a  well  known  sweet  and 
beautiful  flower,  which  furnished  Solomon 
with  a  variety  of  charming  images  in  his 
Son^,  and  with  graceful  ornaments  in  the 
fabric  and  furniture  of  the  temple.  The  title 
of  some  of  the  Psalms  "  upon  Shushan."  or 
"Shoshanim,"  Psalms  xlv;  Ix;  Ixix;  Ixxx, 
probably  means  no  more  than  that  the  music 
of  these  sacred  compositions  was  to  be  regu- 
lated by  that  of  some  odes,  which  were  known 
by  those  names  or  appellations.    By  "  the  liH 
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of  the  Taney,"  Cant  ii,  2,  we  are  not  to  under- 
atand  the  Kiimble  flower,  generally  ao  called, 
with  ua,  the  lilium  convaUivMf  but  the  noble 
flower   which    omamenta  our   gardens,    and 
which  in  Palestine  grows  wild  in  the  fields, 
and  especially  in  the  Talle3r8.    Pliny  reckons 
the  lily  the  next  plant  in  excellency  to  the 
rose  I  and  the  gay  Anacreon,  compares  Venus 
to  this  flower.    In  the  east,  as  with  us,  it  is 
the  emblem  of  purity  and  moral  excdlence. 
So  the  Persian  poet,  Sadi,  compares  an  amia- 
ble youth  to  "  the  white  lily  in  a  bed  of  nar- 
cissuses," because  he  surpassed  all  the  young  \ 
shepherds  in  goodness.    As,  in  CanL  ▼,  13, 
the  lips  are  compared  to  the  lily,  Bishop  Pat- 
rick supposes  the  lily  here  instanced  to  oe  the 
same  which,  on  account  of  its  deep  red  colour, 
is  particularly  called  by  Pliny  rubens  liliiim, 
ana  which,  he  tells  us,  was  much  esteemed  in 
Syria.    Such  may  have  been  the  lily  mentioned 
in  Matt,  ti,  28-o0  ;  for  the  royal  robes  were 
purple :  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 
ana  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these ;" 
80  in  Luke  xii,  37.     The  scarcity  of  fuel  in 
the  east  obliges    the    inhabitants   to  use,  by 
tups,  every  kind  of  combustible  matter.    The 
withered  stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  the  ten- 
drils of  the  vine,  the  small  branches  of  rose- 
mary, and  other  plants,  are  all  usal  in  heating 
their  OTens  and  bagnios.    We  can  easily  re- 
cognize this  practice  in  that  remark  of  our 
Lord.  "  If  Goa  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith  1"  Matt,  vi,  30,    The  mss 
of  the  field,  in  this  passage,  evidently  includes 
the  lilies  of  which  he  haa  just  been  speaking, 
and,  by  consequence,  herbs  in  general ;  and  in 
this  extensive  sense  the  word  j(^6pT0(  is  not  un- 
frequently  taken.    Those  beautiful  productions 
of  nature,  ao  richly  arrayed,  and  so  exquisitely 
perfumed,  that  the  splendour  even  of  Solomon 
IS  not  to  be  compajred  to  theirs,  shall   soon 
wither  and  decay,  and  be  used  as  fuci    God 
has  so  adorned  these  flowers  cmd  plants  of  the 
field,  which  retain  their  beauty  and  vigour  but 
for  a  few  days,  and  are  then  applied  to  some 
of  the  meanest  purposes  of  lite :  will  he  not 
much  more  take  care  of  his  servants,  who  are 
so  precious  in  his  sight,  and  designed  for  such 
important  services  in  the  world  1    This  passage 
is  one  of  those  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
says,  "  The  variously  interspersed  expressions 
from  plants  and  flowers  elegantly  advantage 
the  significancy  of  the  text." 

Mr.  Salt,  in  his  "Voyage  to  Abyssinia," 
says,  ^'  At  a  few  miles  n-om  Adowa,  we  dis- 
covered a  new  and  beautiful  species  of  ama- 
rylliSt  which  bore  from  ten  to  twelve  spikes  of 
bloom  on  each  stem,  as  large  as  those  of  the 
belladonna^  springing  from  one  common  re- 
t^ptacle.  The  general  colour  of  the  corolla 
was  white,  and  every  petal  was  marked  with 
a  single  streak  of  bright  purple  down  the  mid- 
dle. The  flower  was  swe^  scented,  and  its 
■meU,  though  much  more  powerful,  resembled 
that  of  the  lily  of  the  Talley.    This  superb 
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plant  excited  the  admiratioa  of  the  wfaoli 
party;  and  it  brought  immediately  to  my 
recollection  the  beautiful  comparison  used  oa 
a  particular  occasion  by  our  Saviour:  'Isaj 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  vm 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  theae.'"  And  Sir 
James  EL  Smith  observes,  "  It  is  natural  to 
presume  the  divine  Teacher,  according  to  hit 
usual  custom,  called  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  some  object  at  hand;  and  as  the 
fields  of  the  Lievant  are  overrun  with  the  amf- 
ryllis  luiea,  whose  golden  lilaceous  flowers  in 
autumn  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  the  expression  of 
"Splomon  in  all  his  glory  not  being  arrayed 
likie  oife  of  these,'  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  I 
consider  the  feeling  with  which  this  was  ex- 
pressed as  the  highest  honour  ever  done  lo 
the  study  of  plants ;  and  if  my  botanical  eon- 
jecture  be  right,  we  learn  a  chronological  ha 
respecting  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered." 

LIME,  i>er,  Deut.  xxvii,  2,  4 ;  Isaiah  xxxili, 
12;  Amos  ii,  I;  a  sofl  friable  substance,  ob- 
tained by  calcining  or  burning  stones,  sbdls, 
or  the  like.  From  Isa.  xxxiii,  12,  it  appean 
that  it  was  made  in  a  kiln  lighted  with  thon 
bushes ;  and  from  Amos  ii,  1,  that  bones  were 
sometimes  calcined  for  lime.  The  use  of  it 
was  for  plaster  or  cet|^ent,  the  first  mentioa 
of  which  is  in  Deut.  xxvii,  where  Moses 
directed  the  elders  of  the  people,  saying, 
"Keep  all  the  commandments  which  I  cod- 
mand  you  this  day.  And  it  shall  be  on  thi 
day  when  you  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the 
land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  yoo, 
that  you  shall  set  up  ereaA  stones,  and  plaster 
them  with  plaster,  ana  shall  write  upon  then 
all  the  words  of  this  law,"  dec.  The  book  of 
the  law,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  sacred, 
was  deposited  beside  the  ark  of  the  coveoant 
The  gufvrdians  of  the  law,  to  whom  was  eo- 
trusted  the  duty  of  making  faithful  traoscripta 
of  it,  were  the  priests.  But  Moses  did  oot 
account  even  this  precaution  sufficient  for  the 
due  preservation  of  his  law  in  its  original 
purity ;  for  he  commanded  that  it  should  b^ 
side  be  engraven  on  stones,  and  these  stooes 
kept  on  a  mountain  near  Sichem,  in  order  tb^ 
a  genuine  exemplar  of  it  might  be  transmitted 
even  to  the  latest  generations. 

LION,  ^K,  or  mn.  Genesis  xlix,  9;  Deat. 
xxxiii,  22;  Psahn  vu,  2;  xxii,  13;  Hokj 
xiii,  8;  Micah  v,  8 ;  a  large  beast  of  prey,  wt 
his  courage  and  streng^th  called  the  kiof  of 
beasts.  This  animal  is  produced  in  Ain^ 
and  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  scorched  and 
desolate  redone  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
deseru  of  Zaara  and  Billdulgerid,  and  in  aii 
the  interior  parU  of  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa.  In  these  desert  regions,  from  whence 
mankind  are  driven  by  the  rigorous  heat  of 
the  climate,  this  animal  reigns  sole  master. 
His  disposition  seems  to  partake  of  the  aidoor 
of  his  native  soiL  Inflamed  by  the  inn«^ 
of  a  burning  sun,  his  rage  is  tremendous,  tao 
his  courage  undaunted.  Happily,  indeed,  tw 
species  is  not  numerous,  and  is  said  u>  » 
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greatly  diminished ;  for,  if  we  may  credit  the 
totimoojr  of  those  who  have  traTersed  those 
Tait  deserts,  the  number  of  lions  is  not  nearly 
10  great  as  formerly.  Mr.  Shaw  observes  that 
the  Romans  carried  more  lions  from  Libya  in 
one  year  for  their  public  spectacles,  than  could 
be  found  in  all  that  country  at  this  time.  The 
lioD  was  also  found  in  Palestine,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  length  of  the  lar^st 
lion  is  between  eight  and  nine  feet,  the  tail 
about  four,  and  its  height  about  four  feet  and 
a  half  The  female  is  about  one-fourth  part 
less,  and  without  a  mane.  As  the  lion  ad- 
ranees  in  years,  his  mane  grows  longer  and 
thicker.  The  hair  on  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
ihoit  and  smooth,  of  a  tawny  colour,  but 
whitish  on  the  beUy.  Its  roaring  is  loud  and 
dreadful.  When  heard  in  the  nieht  it  re- 
sembles distant  thunder.  Its  cry  or  anger  is 
much  louder  and  shorter.  The  attachment  of 
a  lioness  to  her  young  is  remarkably  strong. 
For  their  support  she  is  more  ferocM>us  than 
the  lion  himself*,  makes  her  incursions  with 
greater  boldness ;  destroys,  without  distinction, 
every  animal  that  falls  in  her  way,  and  carries 
it  reeking  to  her  cubs.  She  usually  brings 
forth  in  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible 
places ;  and  when  afraid  that  her  ^  retreat 
ihonld  be  discovered,  endeavours  to  hide  her 
track  by  brushing  the  ground  with  her  tail. 
When  much  disturbed  or  alarmed,  she  will 
toaetimes  transport  her  young,  which  are 
wually  three  or  four  in  num^,  from  one 
plftce  to  another  in  her  mouth;  and,  if  ob- 
itnicted  in  her  course,  will  defend  them  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  habits  of  the  lion  and  the 
lioness  afford  many  spirited,  and  often  sublime, 
nietaphors  to  the  sacred  writers. 
The  lion  has   several  names  in  Scripture, 


••  *^u,  a  young  lion  that  has  done  sucking 
the  lioness,  and,  leaving  the  covert,  begins  to 
»ck  prey  for  himself  So  Ezekiel  xix,  2,  3 : 
"The  honess  hath  brought  up  one  of  her 
whelps;  it  became  a  ehephir ;  it  learned  to 
catch  th*  prey ;  it  devoured  men."  See  Psalm 
xci,  13 ;  Prov.  xix,  12.  3.  *^h,  a  grown  and 
▼igorous  lion,  having  whelps,  eager  in  pursuit 
oTprey  for  them,  Nahum  ii,  12 ;  valiant,  2  Sam. 
xvii,  10;  arrogantly  opposing  himself,  Num. 
xxiii,  24.  This  is,  indeed,  the  general  name, 
and  occurs  frequently.  4.  Vnw,  one  in  the  full 
itreneth  of  his  age ;  a  black  lion,  Job  iv,  10 ; 
X,  16;  Psalm  xci,  13;  Prov.  xxvi,  13;  Hosea 
▼|14;  xiii,  7.  6.  er*"?,  a  fierce  or  enraged  lion, 
Jobiv,  11;  Prov.  XXX,  30:  Isaiah  xxv,  6.  A 
regard  to  these  characteristics  and  distinctions 
w  very  important  for  illustrating  the  passages 
of  Scripture  where  the  animal  is  spoken  of, 
and  discovering  the  propriety  of  the  allusions 
and  metaphors  which  he  so  often  furnishes  to 
*J«  Hebrew  poets.  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndfth,  mentioned  Rev.  v,  5,  is  Jesus  Christ, 
^ho  spTun?  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  over- 
game  death,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  The 
wn  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  Jer.  1,  44,  is 
mbochadnezzar  marching  against  Judea,  with 


the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  lion.  Iiiuah, 
describing  the  happy  time  of  the  Messiah,  saya, 
that  then  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the 
fatling  should  lie  down  together ;  and  that  a 
little  child  should  lead  them ;  and  thaf  the  lion 
should  eat  straw  like  the  ox^  Isaiah  xi,  6,  7, 
which  is  hyberbolical,  and  signifies  the  peace 
and  happiness  which  the  church  of  Christ 
should  enjoy.  "  The  lion  hath  roared,  and 
who  shall  not  foarT'  Amos  iii,  8.  *' The 
king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  Who 
provoketh  him  to  anger  sinneth  against  hii 
own  soul,"  Prov.  xix,  12 ;  xx,  2 ;  that  is.  he 
secketh  his  own  death.  Solomon  oavs.  "  A 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,'^E!ccle8. 
X,  4 ;  showing  that  death  renders  those  con- 
temptible who  otherwise  are  the  greatest,  most 
powerful,  and  most  terrible. 

"  Then  went  Samson  down,  and,  behold^  a 
young  lion  roared  against  him,  ana  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  ana  be 
rent  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  be 
had  nothing  in  his  hand."  Judges  xiv,  5,  6. 
An  instance  in  quite  modem  times  of  an  un- 
armed man  attempting  to  combat  a  lion  is 
related  by  Poiret :  "  In  a  douar,  or  a  camp  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  near  La  Calle,  a  French  fac- 
tory, a  young  lion  had  seized  a  cow.  A  young 
Moor  threw  himself  upon  the  savag^e  beast,  to 
tear  his  booty  from  mm,  and  as  it  were  to 
stifle  him  in  his  arms,  but  he  would  not  let  go 
his  prey.  The  father  of  the  young  man 
hastened  to  him,  armed  with  a  kind  of  hoe ; 
and  aiming  at  the  lion,  struck  his  son's  hand, 
and  cut  on  three  of  his  fingers.  It  cost  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  rescue  the  prey  from  the 
lion.  I  saw  this  young  man,  who  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Gay,  at  that  time  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital of  La  Cfalle."  David,  according  to  1  Sana, 
xvii,  34^  had,  when  a  shepherd,  once  fought 
with  a  lion^  and  another  time  with  a  bear,  and 
rescued  their  prey  from  them.  Tellez  relates, 
that  an  Abyssinian  shepherd  had  once  killed 
a  lion  of  extraordinary  size  with  only  two  poles. 
*'  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the 
swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the 
strong,  Jer.  xlix,  19.  The  comparison  used 
by  the  prophet  in  these  words  will  be  perfectly 
understooa  by  the  account  which  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  gives  of  the  river  Jordan :  "  After  bavins 
descended,"  says  he,  "  the  outermost  bank  of 
Jordan,  you  go  about  a  furlong  upon  a  levd 
strand,  before  you  come  to  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  beset 
with  bushes  and  trees,  such  as  tamarisks,  wil- 
lows, oleanders,  &c,  that  you  can  see  no  water 
till  you  have  made  your  way  through  them. 
In  this  thicket  anciently,  and  the  some  is  re- 
ported of  it  at  this  day.  several  sorts  of  wild 
beasts  were  wont  to  harbour  themselves,  whose 
bein^  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river  gave  occasion  to  thot 
allusion  :  '  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from 
the  swelling  of  Jordan.* " 

"He  sh^  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions," 
Dan.  vi,  7.  "  In  Morocco,"  says  Host,  "  the 
kin?  has  a  lions'  den,  into  wmch  men,  par- 
ticularly Jews,  are  sometimes  thrown ;  but  the 
latter  generally  come  off  unhurt,  because  tha 
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iceepers  of  these  animals  are  Jews,  who  may 
■aiely  be  with  them,  with  a  rod  in  the  hand, 
if  they  only  take  core  to  go  out  backward,  as 
the  lion  does  not  suffer  any  one  to  tui4i  his 
back  upon  him.  The  other  Jews  do  not  let 
their  brethren  remain  lon^r  than  a  nicht 
among  the  lions,  as  they  might  otherwise  be- 
come too  hungry  I  but  ransom  them  with 
money,  which  is,  m  fact,  the  king's  object." 
In  another  place  in  the  same  work  we  find  the 
following  aescription  of  the  construction  of 
this  lions'  den :  "  At  one  end  of  the  royal 
palace  there  is  a  place  for  ostriches  and  their 
young;  and  beyond  the  other  end,  toward  the 
mountains,  there  is  a  large  lions'  den,  which 
consists  of  a  larg|e  square  hole  in  the  mund, 
with  a  partition,  in  the  middle  of  whicn  there 
is  a  door,  which  the  Jews,  who  are  obliged  to 
maintain  and  keep  them  for  nothing,  are  able  to 
open  and  shut  from  above,  and  can  thus  entice 
the  lions,  by  means  of  the  food,  from  one 
division  to  the  other,  to  clean  the  other  in  the 
mean  time.  It  is  all  in  the  open  air,  and  a  per- 
son may  look  down  over  a  wall,  which  is  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  high." 

LIT  AN  X,  a  solemn  form  of  supplication  to 
Gkxl.  The  word  is  derived  from  Xcraycfa,  sup- 
fiicaiion.  At  first  the  use  of  litanies  was  not 
fixed  to  any  stated  time ;  but  they  were  em- 
ployed only  as  exi^ncies  required.  They 
were  observed  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites 
with  ardent  supplications  and  fastings,  to  avert 
the  threatened  judgments  of  fire,  earthquake, 
inundations,  or  hostile  invasions.  The  days 
on  which  they  were  used  were  called  rogation 
days.  Several  of  these  days  were  appointed 
by  the  canons  of  different  councils,  till  the 
seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  decreed  that 
litanies  should  be  used  in  every  month.  Thus, 
by  degrees,  these  solemn  supplications  came 
to  be  used  weekly,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
the  ancient  stationary  days  in  all  churches.  As 
to  the  form  in  which  litanies  are  made,  namely, 
in  short  petitions  by  the  priest  with  responses 
by  the  people,  St.  Chrysostom  derives  the  cu8> 
tom  from  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  priest 
began  and  uttered  by  the  Spirit  some  tninp 
fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people  joined  the 
intercessions,  sayine,  "We  beseech  thee  to 
hear  us,  good  Lord.       When  the  miraculous 

fifl  of  the  Spirit  began  to  cease,  they  wrote 
own  several  of  these  forms,  which  were  the 
original  of  our  present,  litanies.  St.  Ambrose 
has  lefl  us  one,  which  agrees  in  many  particu- 
lars with  that  of  our  own  church.  About  the 
year  400,  litanies  began  to  be  used  in  proces- 
sions, the  people  walxing  barefoot,  and  repeat- 
ing them  witn  great  devotion.  It  is  pretended 
that  several  countries  were  delivered  from  great 
calamities  by  this  means.  About  the  year  600, 
Gregory  the  Great,  from  all  the  litanies  ex- 
tant, composed  the  famous  sevenfold  litany, 
by  which  Kome,  it  is  said,  was  delivered  from 
a  grievous  mortality.  This  has  served  as  a 
pattern  to  all  the  western  churches  since ;  and 
to  it  ours  of  the  church  of  England  comes 
nearer  than  that  of  the  Romish  missal,  in 
which  later  popes  have  inserted  the  invocation 
of  taints^  which  our  Reformers  properly  ex- 


punged. These  processional  litanies  haviig 
occasioned  much  scandal,  it  was  decreed  th« 
in  future  the  litanies  should  be  used  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  church.  Before  the  last  reriev 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  the  litany  was  a  dii> 
tinct  service  by  itself,  and  used  some  time  after 
the  morning  prayer  was  ended.  At  present  it 
forms  one  office  with  the  morning  serrice, 
Jbeing  ordered  to  be  read  after  the  third  collect 
for  grace,  instead  of  the  intercessional  prayen 
in  the  daily  service. 

LITUkGY  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in 
general  belonging  to  divine  service.  The  word 
comes  from  \&  Greek,  Acirovpyfc,  pvJUic  sertia. 
or  public  ministry ;  formed  otXttrot^public^  and 
ipY'*'f  ^ork.  In  a  more  restrained  signification, 
liturgy  is  used  among  the  Romanists  to  signify 
the  mass ;  and  among  us  the  common  prayer. 
All  who  have  written  on  liturjgies  agree  that, 
in  primitive  days,  divine  service  was  exceed- 
ingly simple,  clogged  with  very  few  ceremo- 
nies, and  consisted  of  but  a  very  small  number 
of  prayers ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  increased  the 
number  of  ceremonies,  and  added  new  prayers, 
to  render  the  office  more  awful  and  venerabk 
to  the  people.  At  length,  things  were  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  that  a  regulation  became  n^ 
cessary ;  and  it  was  founa  needful  to  put  the 
service,  and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  into 
writing;  and  this  was  what  they  called  a 
liturgy.  Liturgies  have  been  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  countries.  We 
have  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  of  St 
Peter,  the  Armenian  liturgy,  Gallican  liturgVi 
&c.  "The  properties  required  in  a  pubuc 
liturgy,"  says  Paley,  "  are  these :  it  must  be 
compendious;  express  just  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attributes ;  recite  such  wants  as  a  con- 
gregation are  likely  to  feel,  and  no  other ;  and 
contain   as   few  controverted  propositions  ai 

f)ossible."  The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  En^ 
and  was  composed  A.  D.  1547.  and  establish^ 
in  the  second  year  of  King  E^dward  VI.  Is 
the'  fiflh  year  of  this  prince,  it  was  reviewed, 
because  some  things  were  contained  in  that 
liturgy  which  showed  a  compliance  with  the 
superstitions  of  those  times;  and  exceptioni 
were  taken  aj^inst  it  by  learned  men  at  home, 
and  by  Calvin  abroad.  Some  alterations  were 
made  in  it,  which  consisted  in  adding  the 
general  confession  and  absolution,  and  the 
communion  service,  to  begin  with  the  com- 
mandments. The  use  of  oil  in  confirmation 
and  extreme  unction,  was  left  out,  and  alao 
prayers  for  souls  departed,  and  what  related  to 
a  belief  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  The  liturgy,  so  reformed,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  acts  ot  5th  and  6th  of  Edward 
VI,  chap.  1.  However,  it  was  abolished  by 
Clueen  Mary,  who  enacted  that  the  serrice 
should  stand  as  ic  was  commonly  used  in  the 
last  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  That  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  was  rdestabUshed,  with  some  few 
alterations,  by  Elizabeth.  Some  farther  altera- 
tions were  introduced,  in  consequence  of  the 
review  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  by  order 
of  Kin?  James,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reiga, 
particularly  in  the  office  of  private  baptism,  in 
several  rubrics,  and  other  passages,  with  thi 
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action  of  fiv^e  or  fix  new  prayers  and  thanks- 
^Tuigs,  and  all  that  part  of  the  catechism 
which  contains  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments. 
This  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  altered, 
zcRuined  in  force  from  the  first  year  of  King 
James  to  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  IL  The 
last  review  of  the  liturgy  was  in  the  year  1661. 
It  IS  an  inTidious  cavil,  says  Dr.  Nichob,  that 
oiir  liturgy  was  compiled  out  of  popish  books. 
Our  reformers  took  nothing  from  them,  but 
what  was  taken  before  from  the  oldest  writers. 
We  have  many  things  out  of  the  Greek  litur- 
gies of  Basil  and  (Jhrysostom;  more  out  of 
the  litanies  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory;  very 
much  out  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  church 
dispersed  in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  who 
wrote  lon^  before  the  Roman  Breviary,  and 
Canon  of  the  Mass.  Our  Reformers  added 
Hiany  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  and  exhor- 
tations, to  supply  the  defect. 

LIZARD,  rMa*;^,  Levit.  xi,  30.  All  inter- 
preters agree  that  the  original  word  here 
signifies  a  sort  of  hzard.  Bochart  takes  it 
ibr  that  kind  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
lies  close  to  the  earth,  and  is  of  a  venomous 
nature. 

LOCUST,  na-«i.  The  word  is  probably  de- 
rived from  nan,  which  signifies  U  mvMiply^  to 
Uc^me  numerous^  &c ;  because  of  the  immense 
swarms  of  these  animals  by  which  different 
countries,  especially  in  the  east,  are  infested. 
See  this  circumstance  referred  to,  Judges  vi,  5 ; 
vo,  12;  Psahn  ct,  34;  Jer.  xlvi,  23;  li,  14; 
Joel  i,  4;  Nahum  iii,  15;  Judith  ii,  19,  20; 
where  the  most  numerotis  armies  are  compared 
to  the  arbekf  or  locust. 

The  locust,  in  entomology,  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  insects  known  among  naturmists  by 
uie  name  of  grylli.  The  common  great  brown 
locust  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  has  two 
antenns*  about  an  inch  long,  and  two  pairs  of 
wings.  The  head  and  horns  are  brown;  the 
inoutb,  and  insides  of  the  larger  legs,  bluish ; 
the  upper  side  of  the  body,  and  uptoer  win^s, 
brown ;  the  former  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
latter  with  dusky,  spots.  The  back  is  defended 
by  a  shield  of  a  greenish  hue ;  the  under  wings 
are  of  a  light  brown  hue,  tinctured  with  green, 
,and  nearly  transparent.  The  general  form  and 
appearance  of  the  insect  is  that  of  the  grass- 
hopper so  well  known  in  this  country.  These 
creatures  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  were  employed  as  one  of 
the  plagues  for  the  punishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  their  visitation  was  threatened  to 
the  Israelites  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. Their  numbers  and  destructive  powers 
very  aptly  fit  them  for  this  purpose.  When 
they  take  the  field,  they  always  follow  a  leader, 
whose  motions  they  invariably  observe.  They 
oflen  migrate  from  their  native  country,  proba- 
bly in  quest  of  a  greater  supply  of  foodf.  On 
these  occasions  they  appear  in  such  large  flocks 
as  to  darken  the  air ;  forming  many  compact 
bodied  or  swarms,  of  several  hundred  yards 
square.  These  flights  are  very  frequent  in 
Barbary,  and  generally  happen  at  the  latter 
cpH  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  after  the 
wind  has  blown  from  the  south  for  some  days. 


The  month  following,  the  young  brood  also 
make  their  appearance,  generally  following 
the  track  of  the  old  ones.  In  whatever  coun- 
try they  settle,  they  devour  all  the  vegetables, 
grain,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  produce  of  tl^  earth j 
eating  the  very  bark  ofif  the  trees;  thus  de- 
stroymg  at  once  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman, 
and  all  the  labours  of  agriculture :  for  though 
their  voracity  is  great,  yet  they  contaminate  a 
much  greater  (quantity  than  they  devour ;  as 
their  bite  is  poisonotis  to  vegetables,  and  the 
marks  of  devastation  may  be  traced  for  several 
succeeding  seasons.  There  are  various  species 
of  them,  which  consequently  have  dinerent 
names ;  and  some  are  more  voracious  and  de- 
structive than  others,  though  all  are  most 
destructive  and  insatiable  spoilers.  Bochart 
enumerates  ten  different  kinds  which  he  thinks 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 

Writers  in  natural  history  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  these 
creatures.  Dr.  Shaw  describes  at  large  the 
numerous  swarms  and  prodigious  bro^s  of 
those  locusts  which  he  saw  in  Barbonr.  Dr. 
Russel  says,  "  Of  the  noxious  kinds  of  insects 
may  well  be  reckoned  the  locusts,  which  some- 
times arrive  in  such  incredible  multitudes,  that 
it  would  appear  fabulous  to  give  a  relation  of 
them ;  destroying  the  whole  of  the  verdure 
wherever  they  pass.''  Captain  Woodroffe,  who 
was  for  some  time  at  Astrachan,  a  city  near 
the  Volga,  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  latitude  47^,  assures  us^  that, 
from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  beginmng  of 
October,  the  country  about  that  city  is  fire- 
quently  infested  with  locusts,  which  fly  in  su(^ 
prodigious  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air,  and 
appear  at  a  distance  as  a  heavy  cloud.  As  for 
the  Mosaic  permission  to  the  Jews  of  eating 
the  logasts.  Lev.  xi,  22,  however  strange  it 
may  appear  to  the  mere  English  reader,  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  several  na- 
tions, both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  anciently  used 
these  insects  for  food;  and  that  they  are  still 
eaten  in  the  east  to  this  day.  Niebuhr  gives 
some  account  of  the  several  species  of  locusts 
eaten  by  the  Arabs,  and  of  their  diflerent  ways 
of  dressing  them  for  food.  *'  The  Europeans,*' 
he  adds,  '^do  not  comprehend  how  the  Arabs 
can  eat  locusts  with  pleasure ;  and  those  Arabs 
who  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tians will  not  believe,  in  their  turn,  that  these 
latter  reckon  oysters,  crabs,  shrimps,  cray-fish, 
&c,  for  dainties.  These  two  facts,  however, 
are  equally  certain."  Locusts  are  oflen  used 
figuratively  by  the  prophets,  for  invading 
armies;  and  their  swarms  aptly  represented 
the  numbers,  the  desolating  march  or  the  vast 
military  hordes  and  their  predatory  followers, 
which  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  east 
poured  down  upon  every  country  they  attacked. 

LOGj  Lev.  xiv,  12,  a  Hebrew  measure  for 
things  liquid,  containing  five-sixths  of  a  pint. 

LOLLARDS,  the  supposed  followers  of 
Walter  Lollard,  or  rather  of  Walter  the  Lol- 
lard, who,  according  to  Dr.  Mosheim,  was  a 
Dutchman  of  remarkable  eloquence  and  piety, 
though  tinctured  with  mysticism,  and  who,  sn 
teaching  sentiments  contrary  to  the  church  of 
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Rome,  and  nearly  corresponding  with  those  of 
Wickliffe,  was  ourned  aliye  at  Cologne  in 
1!^.  But  before  this  there  existed,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  various 
societies  of  Cellites,  to  whom  the  term  Lollards 
was  applied,  and  who  were  protected  by  the 
magistrates  and  inhabitants,  on  account  of 
their  usefulness  to  the  sick,  and  in  buryine  the 
dead.  They  received  the  name  Lollards,  from 
the  old  German  or  Belgic  word  luUefif  (Latin, 
lallo^)  "  to  sing  with  a  low  voice,"  "  to  lull  to 
sleep,"  (whence  lullaby  A  because  when  they 
carried  to  the  grave,  the  bed  of  death,  such  as 
died  of  the  plague,  which  at  that  period  ravafi;ed 
all  Europe,  they  sung  a  dirge  or  hymn,  proba- 
bly, in  a  soft  ana  mournful  tone.  These  Lollards 
obtained  many  papal  grants,  by  which  their 
institution  was  confirmed,  their  persons  ex- 
empted from  the  cognizance  of  the  inquisitors, 
and  subjected  entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops ;  and,  at  last,  for  their  farther  security. 
Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1473,  obtained 
a  bull  from 'Pope  Sixtus  IV,  by  which  they 
were  ranked  among  the  religious  orders,  and 
delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops ; 
whieh  privileges  were  yet  more  extended  by 
Pope  Julius  II,  in  1506. 

In  England  the  followers  of  WicklifTc  were 
called  Lollards  by  way  of  reproach,  either  on 
account  of  the  humble  offices  of  the  original 
Lollards,  l^the  Cellites,)  or  from  the  attachment 
of  the  Wickllffites  to  singing  hymns.  Their 
enemies  probably  meant  to  describe  them  as 
poor  melancholy  creatures,  only  fit  to  sing 
psalms  at  a  funeral. 

LOOKING  GLASS.  Moses  states  that 
the  women  who  waited  all  night  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  cheerfully  onered  their  look- 
ing glasses,  to  be  employed  in  making  a  brazen 
laver  for  the  purification  of  the  priests,  Exod. 
xxxviii,  8.  These  looking  glasses  were  doubt- 
less of  brass,  since  the  basin  here  mentioned, 
and  the  basis  thereof,  were  made  from  them. 
The  ancient  looking  glasses  were  mirrors,  not 
made  of  ^lass  as  ours ;  but  of  brass,  tin,  silver, 
and  a  mixture  of  brass  and  silver,  which  last 
were  the  best  and  most  valuable. 

LORD'S  DAY.    See  Sabbath. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  an  ordinance  instituted 
by  our  Saviour  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
and  sufferings.  The  institution  of  this  sacra- 
menl  is  recorded  by  the  first  three  evangelists, 
and  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  words  differ 
verv  little  from  those  of  his  companion  St 
Luke;  and  the  only  difference  between  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  is,  that  the  latter  omits 
the  words,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins."  There 
is  so  general  an  agreement  among  them  all, 
that  it  will  only  he  necessary  to  recite  the 
words  of  one  of  them :  "  Now,  when  the  even 
was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the  twelve,"  to 
eat  the  passover  which  had  been  prepared  by 
his  direction;  "  and  as  they  were  eating^  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
^ave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat : 
Uiis  is  my  body.    And  he  took  tne  cup,  and 

Kve  thanks,   and  ffave  it  to  them,  sapnjg, 
ink  ye  all  of  it ;  ror  this  is  m^  blood  of  the 
New  iWament,  which  is  shed  for  manv  for 


the  remission  of  sins,"  Matt,  xzvi,  90, 2S-«l 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  beiiMrtfaQi 
instituted,  was  adopted  by  all  tne  early  Chr^ 
tians,  with  very  few  exceptions;  and  no  mo* 
dem  sect  rejects  it,  except  the  CUiakers  sad 
soipe  mystics,  who  make  the  whole  of  religion 
to  consist  of  contemplative  love. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Gospel  the  oelebra* 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  both  frequent 
and  numerously  attendcMl.    Voliintary  absence 
was  considered  as   a  culpable  neglect:  and 
exclusion  from  it,  by  the  sentence  of  the  cboreh, 
as  a  severe  ptmishment.    Every  one  brougfat 
an  offering  proportioned  to  his  ability;  these 
offering  were  chiefly  of  bread  and  wine;  and 
the  priests  appropriated  as  much  as  was  neees* 
sary  for  the  administration  of  the  EoebariiL 
The  clerjgy  had  a  part  of  what  was  left  for 
their  mamienance ;  and  the  rest  furnished  the 
repast  called  dy^v^q,  or  Ufve-feasi,  which  imflM- 
diately  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  of  which  all  the  communicanti, 
both  rich  and  poor,  partook.    The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Sup^r  greatly  resembled  the 
religious  feasts  to  which  the  Jews  were  accne* 
tomed.    At  those  feasts  they  partook  of  bread 
and  wine  in  a  serious  and  devout  manner 
after  a  solemn  blessing  or  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  his  manifold  mercies.    This  was  paitico- 
larly  the  case  at  the  feast  of  the  passovff, 
which  our  Saviour  was  celebrating  with  hii 
Apostles  when  he  instituted  this  holy  sacra- 
ment.   At  that  feast,  they  commemorated  the 
deliverance  of  their  own  peculiar  nation  fron 
the  bonda^  of  Egypt ;  and  there  could  pot  be 
a  more  suitable  opportunity  for  establishing  ai 
ordinance  which    was   to   commemorate  the 
infinitely  more   important  deliverance  of  all 
mankind  from  the  bondae^  of  sin.    The  former 
deliverance  was    typical  of  the  latter;  and 
instead  of  keeping  the  Jewish  passover,  whieh 
was  now  to  be  abrogated,  they  were  to  com" 
memorate   Christ,    their   passover,  who  was 
sacrificed  for  them;  the  bread  broken  was  lo 
represent  his  body  offered  upon  the  cross ;  and 
the  wine  poured  out  was  to  represent  his  blood, 
which  was  shed  for  the  salvation  of  men.    The 
nourishment  which  these  elements  afford  to 
our  bodies  is  figurative  of  the  salutary  efieett 
which  the  thing  signified  has  upon  our  sodt. 
And  as  the  celebration  of  the  passover  wis 
not  only  a  constant  memorial  of  the  ddire^ 
ance  of  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
but  also  a  symbolical  action,  by  which  they 
had  a  title  to  the  blessings  of  the  old  covenant; 
80  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not 
only  a  constant   memorial  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  also  a  pledge  or  earnest  to  the 
communicant  of  the  benefits  promised  by  the 
new  covenant.    As  the  pewsover  was  inatttoted 
the  night  before  the  actual  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites,  so  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted 
the  night  before  the  redemption  of  '"*"}'['} 
accomplished  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  b^^^ 
Jesus.    It  is  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  who  look 
for  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  of  Christ; 
we  are  not  only  to  cherish  that  trust  in  oar 
minds,  and  express  it  in  our  devotions,  bat  Wf 
arc  to  give  an  outward  proof  of  our  reliaM 
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^on  the  merits  of  his  passion  as  the  means  of 
oorsalfation,  by  eating  that  bread,  and  drink- 
ine  that  wine,  which  are  typical  representations 
ortbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  "  who  by  his 
one  oblation  of  himself  once  oflfered,  made  a 
fell,  periect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
•nd  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."    See  Sacraments. 

LOT,  the  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  to 
Abraham.  He  accompanied  his  uncle  from 
Ur  to  Haran^  and  from  thence  to  Canaan  ;  a 

E'  of  their  mutual  attachment,  and  simi- 
of  principles  respecting  the  true  religion. 
Abraham  he  descended  into  E^ypt,  and 
iftenrard  relumed  with  him  into  Canaan: 
but  the  multiplicity  of  their  flocks,  and  still 
non  the  quarrels  of  their  serrants,  rendered  a 
frieodly  separation  necessary.  When  God 
dotrofed  the  cities  of  the  plain  with  fire  and 
brinutone,  he  delivered  "  just  Lot"  from  the 
conflagration,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
dirine  historian.  The  whole  time  that  Lot 
raided  there  was  twenty-three  years.  During 
ill  this  period  he  had  been  a  preacher  of  right- 
consness  amon^  this  degenerate  people.  In 
bim  they  had  before  their  eyes  an  illustrious 
eismple  of  the  exercise  of  genuine  piety,  sup- 
polled  by  unsullied  justice  and  oeneTolent 
aaioDs.  And  doubtless  it  was  for  these  pur- 
I»ies  that  DiTine  Providence  placed  him  wr  a 
time  in  that  city.  The  losses  which  Lot  sus- 
isined  on  this  melancholy  occasion  were  very 
Snit;  his  wife,  property,  and  all  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future  settlement  of  his  family 
Mssted.  Pity  must  therefore  draw  a  friendly 
Teil  over  the  closing  scene  of  this  man  of 
•ffliction;  and  let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  into  deeds  more 
leprehensible  than  those  of  Lot,  without  hav- 
ing equal  trials  and  suflferings  to  plead  in  his 
••▼our.  Respecting  his  wife,  whetlier  grieving 
for  the  loss  of  her  property,  or  inwaraly  cen- 
tring the  severity  of  the  aivine  dispensation, 
or  whether  movM  by  unbelief  or  curiositv, 
ypot  now  be  known ;  but,  looking  back,  she 
oseane  a  pillar  of  salt,  Glen,  zix,  26.  It  would 
be  endless  to  present  the  reader  with  all  the 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Some  contend  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  she  was  suflTo- 
csted:  others,  that  a  column  or  monument  of 
ineUillic  salt  was  erected  upon  her  erave: 
others  affirm  that*  she  became  encrusted  with 
^  solphur,  insomuch  that  she  appeared  like  an 
ficyptian  mummy,  which  is  embalmed  with 
nut.  Our  Lord  warns  his  disciples  to  remem- 
ber Lot's  wife  in  their  flight  from  Jerusalem, 
sod  not  to  imitate  her  tardiness,  Luke  xvii,  33. 
2.  Lot,  any  thing  cast  or  drawn  in  order  to 
determine  anjr  matter  in  question.  Proverbs 
iriii,  18.  We  see  the  use  of  lots  among  the 
Hebrews  in  many  places  of  Scripture:  God 
eommands,  for  example,  that  lots  should  bo 
cast  upon  the  two  goats  which  were  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  upon  the  solemn 
^7  of  expiation,  to  know  which  of  the  two 
*hould  be  sacrificed,  and  which  liberated,  Lev. 
xri,  8-10.  He  required  also  that  the  land  of 
fvoinise  should  be  divided  by  lot  as  soon  as  it 
was  eonquered;  which  e<mimand  Joshua  ac- 


cordingly^ executed.  Num.  xxvi,  55,  56;  xxxid, 
54;  xxxiv,  13,  die;  Joshua  xiv-xvi;  hence 
the  term  "lot"  is  used  for  an  inheritance, 
"  Thou  maintainest  my  lot  ;"^  and  fiffuratively 
(or  a  happy  state  or  condition.  The  piests 
and  Levites  had  their  cities  appointed  by  lot. 
Lastly,  in  the  time  of  David,  the  four  and 
twenty  classes  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
distributed  by  lot,  to  determine  in  what  order 
they  should  wait  in  the  temple,  1  Cbipn.  vi. 
54,  CI ;  xxiv,  5 ;  xxv,  8;  In  the  division  or 
the  spoil,  afler  victory,  lots  were  likewise  cast, 
to  give  every  man  his  portion,  Obadiah  11; 
Nahum  iii,  10,  Ac.  In  the  New  Testament, 
after  the  death  of  Judas,  lots  were  cast  to 
decide  who  should  occupy  the  place  of  the 
traitor,  Acts  i,  26.  From  the  above  instances, 
it  is  clear  that  when  men  have  recourse  to  this 
method,  the  matter  ous^ht  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  no  other  apparent  way  left  to 
determine  it:  and  the  manner  of  making  the 
appeal  should  be  solemn  and  grave,  if  we 
would  escape  the  guilt  of  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain.  It  unquestionably  implies  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Most  High  to  interpose 
by  his  decision;  and  so  every  thinking  man 
will  be  very  careful  that  he  has  a  true  and 
religious  ground  for  so  serious  a  proceeding; 
ana  few  if  any  cases  can  now  occur  in  which 
it  can  have  any  justification.  ^  The  ^  ancient 
manner  of  casting  lots,  was  either  in  some 
person's  "  lap,"  or  fold  of  the  robe;  into  a  hel- 
met, or  urn,  or  other  vessel,  in  which  they 
might  be  shaken  before  they  were  drawn 
or  cast. 

LOVE-FEASTS.  It  is  Godwin's  opinion, 
that  the  agapa,  or  love-feasts,  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  were  derived  from  the  ta^in  or 
feasts  upon  the  sacrifices,  at  which  the  Jews 
entertained  their  friends,  and  fed  the  poor; 
Deut.  xii,  18;  xxvi,  12.  There  were  also 
feasts  of  much  the  same  kind  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  former  were 
wont  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  to  their  ITpds, 
which  were  afterward  given  to  the  poor.  They 
had  likewise  public  feasts  for  certain  districts, 
suppose  for  a  town  or  a  city,  toward  which  all 
who  could  afford  it.  contributed,  in  proportion 
to  their  different  abilities,  and  all  partook  of  it 
in  common.  Of  this  sort  were  tne  ownrtHa  of 
the  Cretans;  and  the  ftStrta  of  the  Lacedeemo 
nians,  instituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  so  called 
napi  Tiii  ^iXfa;,  (the  X  being  changed  into  i  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  ortho^phy,)  as  denoting 
that  love  and  friendship  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  promote  among  neighbours  and  fellow 
citizens.  The  Romans  likewise  had  a  feast  of 
the  same  kind,  called  eharistia ;  which  was  a 
meeting  only  of  those  who  were  akin  to  each 
other ;  and  the  design  of  it  was,  that  if  any 
quarrel  or  misunderstanding  had  happened 
among  any  of  them,  they  mi^t  there  be  recon- 
ciled. To  this  Ovid  alludes  m  the  second  book 
of  his  Fasti : — 

Proxima  ec^naH  disere  ehari»tta  cart,  ■ 

Et  vetdt  ad  todot  turba  pntpinqua  dSrat.     v.  617. 

[The  feasts  next  in  order  beloved  relatives 
called  chtMrisHa^  at  which  the  kindred  throne 
assembled  nnder  their  family  household  gods.] 
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In  imitation  either  of  these  Jewish  or  Gentile 
love-feasts,  or  probably  of  both,  the  primitiTe 
Christians,  in  each  particular  church,  had 
likewise  their  love-feasts,  which  were  supplied 
by  the  contribution  of  the  members,  according 
to  their  several  abilities,  and  partaken  of  by 
all  in  common.  And  whether  they  were  con- 
verts from  amon?  the  Jews  or  Grentiles,  thev 
retained  their  old  custom  with  very  little 
alteration,  and  as  their  dyanai  had  been  com- 
monly annexed  to  their  sacrifices,  so  they  were 
LOW  annexed  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  at  the  Ix>rd*8  Supper ;  and 
were  therefore  held  on  the  lord's  day  before 
or  afler  the  celebration  of  that  ordinance.  It 
would  seem  at  Corinth,  in  the  Apostles'  days, 
they  were  ordinarily  held  before  ;  for  when  the 
Corinthians  are  blamed  for  unworthily  receiv- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  partly  charged  upon 
this,  that  some  of  them  came  drunk  to  that 
ordinance,  having  indulged  to  excess  at  the 
preceding  love-feast :  "  Every  one  taketh  be- 
fore, irpoXaft^avttf  his  own  supper,  and  one  is 
hungry,  and  another  is  drunken,"  1  Cor.  xi,  21. 
This  shows,  says  Dr.  Whitby,  that  this  banquet, 
namely,  the  love-feast,  was  celebrated  before 
the  Lord's  Supper.  But  Chrysostom  gives  an 
account  of  it,  as  being  in  his  time  kept  aAer  it. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  when  St  Jude 
mentions  certain  persons,  who  were  spots  in 
the  feasts  of  chanty,  l^  raU  dyavan^  verse  12, 
he  means  in  the  Christian  love-feasts;  thoue^h 
Dr.  Lightfoot  and  Dr.  Whitby  apprehend  the 
reference  in  this  passage  is  rather  a  custom  of 
the  Jews,  who,  on  the  evening  of  their  Sab- 
bath, had  their  ireivwyfa,  or  communion,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  city  met  in  a  com- 
mon place  to  eat  together.  However  that  be, 
all  antiquity  bears  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  Christian  d^dirai,  or  love-feasts. 

The  most  circumstantial  account,  says  Dr. 
Townley,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
agapa  were  celebrated,  is  given  by  TertuUian, 
in  his  "  Apology,"  written  in  the  second  cen- 
tury :  **  Our  supper,"  says  he,  "  which  you 
accuse  of  luxury,  shows  its  reason  in  its  very 
name,  for  it  is  called  dydiri;,  that  is,  love. 
Whatever  charge  we  are  at,  it  is  gain  to  be  at 
expense  upon  tne  account  of  piety.  For  we 
therewith  i-elieve  and  refresh  the  poor.  There 
is  nothing  vile  or  immodest  committed  in  it. 
For  wc  do  not  sit  down  before  we  have  first 
offered  up  prayer  to  God.  We  eat  only  to 
satisfy  hunger,  and  drink  only  so  much  as  be- 
comes modest  persons.  We  fill  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  we  remember  stiJl  that 
we  are  to  worship  God  by  night.  We  discourse 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  knowing  that  he 
hears  us.  Then,  after  water  to  wash  our 
hands,  and  lights  brought  in,  every  one  is  moved 
to  sing  some  hymn  to  God,  either  out  of  Scrip- 
ture, or,  as  he  is  able,  of  his  own  composing, 
and  by  this  we  judge  whether  he  has  observ^ 
the  rules  of  temperance  in  drinking.  Prayer 
again  concludes  our  feast  *,  and  thence  we  de- 
part^ not  to  fight  and  quarrel ;  not  to  run  about 
and  abuse  all  we  meet;  not  to  give  ap  our- 
tdves  to  lascivious  pastime ;  but  to  pursue  the 
tame  care  of  modesty  and  chastity,  as  men 


that  have  ibd  at  a  supper  of  philoaophv  and 
discipline,  rather  than  a  corporeal  feast."  Ig- 
natius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
in  the  first  century,  afifords  us  the  additional 
information,  "  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  bai>> 
tize,  or  celebrate  the  love-feasts,  without  t« 
bishop,  or  minister."  Lucian,  the  epicurean, 
has  also  a  passage  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
og^^^'  He  tells  us  that  when  Peregrinus,  t 
Christian,  was  in  prison,  "  you  might  bare 
seen,  early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  some 
widows,  and  orphans,  waiting  at  the  orison. 
Their  presidents  bribed  the  guards,  and  lodged 
in  the  prison  with  him.  AfUrward  (that  is, 
in  the  evening)  various  suppers  (that  is,  sup- 
pers consisting  of  various  dishes,  and  various 
kinds  of  meat,  brought  thither  by  various  per- 
sons of  the  company)  were  brought  in,  and 
they  lield  their  sacrea  conversations,  luoi  X*yM, 
or  their  sacred  discourses  were  delivered." 
Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan^  anor 
tions  the  *^  cibus  promiscuus  et  inn^xius"--' 
"  common  and  harmless  meal"  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  they  ate  together  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist.  This  primitive  prac- 
tice, though  under  a  simpler  form,  and  more 
expressly  relieious,  is  retamed  in  modem  timely 
only  by  the  Moravians,  and  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

LOVE  TO  GOD.  To  serve  and  obey  God 
on  the  conviction  that  it  is  ri^bt  to  serve  and 
obey  him,  is  in  Christianity  joined  with  that 
love  to  God  which  gives  life  and  animation  to 
service,  and  renders  it  the  means  of  exaltinf 
our  pleasures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accordi 
with  our  convictions.  The  supreme  love  pf 
God  is  the  chief,  therefore,  of  wnat  have  eeoK- 
times  been  called  our  theopathetic  afiectioiii. 
It  is  the  sum  and  the  ena  of  the  law ;  and 
though  it  has  been  lost  by  ua  in  Adam,  it  is 
restored  to  us  by  Christ.  When  it  regards  God 
absolutely,  and  in  himself,  as  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite and  harmonious  perfections  and  moral 
beauties,  it  is  that  movement  of  the  soul  to- 
ward him  which  is  produced  by  admiration, 
approval,  and  delight.  When  it  regards  him 
relatively,  it  fixes  upon  the  ceaseless  emana- 
tions of  his  goodness  to  us  all  in  the  continn 
ance  of  the  existence  which  he  at  first  bestoir- 
ed;  the  ciroumstances  which  render  that 
existence  felicitous ;  and,  above  all,  upon  thai 
"  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,"  manifested 
in  the  js^ifl  of  his  Son  for  our  redemption,  and 
in  saving  us  by  his  grace ;  or,  in  tne  forcible 
language  of  St  Paul,  upon  "the  exoeedin|( 
richea  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  to  us  throofb 
Christ  Jesus."  Under  all  these  views  an  un- 
bounded gratitude  overflows  the  heart  which 
is  influenced  by  this  spiritual  affection.  But 
the  love  of  Gkx]  is  more  than  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude:  it  rejoices  in  his  perfections  and 
glories,  and  devoutly  contemplates  them  as 
the  highest  and  most  interestmg  subjects  of 
thought ;  it  keeps  the  idea  of  this  supremelf 
beloved  object  constantly  present  to  the  mind; 
it  turns  to  it  with  adonng  ardour  firom  the 
business  and  distractions  of  life ;  it  connecu  it 
with  every  scene  of  majesty  and  beauty  in 
nature,  and  with  every  event  of  general  and 
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SrtieuUr  proridenoe;  it  brings  the  foul  into 
owihip  with  God,  rail  and  sensible,  becaoso 
Tiud;  k  mottlds  the  other  affections  into  con- 
formity with  what  Gbd  himself  wills  or  pro- 
hibits, ioTes  or  hates;  it  produces  an  unbound- 
ed desire  to  please  him,  and  to  be  accepted  of 
him  in  all  tlunss ;  it  is  jealous  of  his  honour, 
unwearied  in  nis  serrice,  quick  to  prompt  to 
ereiy  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  his 
church ;  and  it  renders  all  sudi  sacrifices,  even 
when  carried  to  the  extent  of  suffering  and 
death,  unreluotant  and  cheerful.  It  chooses 
God  as  the  chief  good  of  the  soul,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  assures  its  perfect  and  eternal 
interest  and  happiness:  "Whom  have  I  in 
hesTen  but  thee  i  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  ]  desire  beside  thee,''  is  the  language  of 
erery  heart,  when  its  love  of  God  is  true  in 
principle  and  supreme  in  degree. 

Itf  then,  the  will  of  God  is  the  perfect  rule 
of  morals;  and  if  supreme  and  perfect  love  to 
God  must  produce  a  prompt  and  unwearied,  a 
deUghtful  subjection  to  his  will,  or  rather  an 
entire  and  moat  free  choice  of  it  as  the  rule  of 
>J1  oar  principles,  affections,  and  actions ;  the 
importance  of  this  affection  in  securing  that 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  in  which  true  mo- 
niity  consists,  is  manifest;  and  we  clearly 
pcrceiTc  the  reason  why  an  inspired  writer  has 
i&med,  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
lav."  The  necessity  of  keeping  this  subject 
before  us  under  those  views  in  which  it  is 
pUeed  in  the  Christian  system,  and  of  not  sur- 
rendering it  to  mere  philosophy,  is,  however, 
u  important  consideration.  With  the  philo- 
npber  the  love  of  God  may  be  the  mere  ap- 
pmral  of  the  intellect ;  or  a  sentiment  which 
nralts  from  the  contemplation  of  infinite  per- 
son, manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  power  and 
goodness.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  much  more 
than  either,  and  is  produced  and  maintained 
by  a  different  process.  We  are  there  taught 
ibai  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  GKmI,"  and 
is  not,  of  coarse,  capable  of  loving  God.  Yet 
^is  carnal  mind  may  consist  with  deep  attain- 
°|fflt8  in  philosophy,  and  with  strongly  impas- 
>ioned  poetic  sentiment.  The  mere  approval 
(^f  the  ttnderstandin|;,  and  the  susceptibility 
<^  being  impressed  with  feelings  of  admiration, 
ave,  and  even  pleasure,  when  the  character  of 
^  is  manifested  in  his  works,  as  both  may 
^  found  in  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmitv 
U)  God,  are  not  therefore  the  love  of  Gba. 
'I'bey  are  principles  which  enter  into  that  love, 
^ce  it  cannot  exist  without  them ;  but  they 
^y  exist  without  this  affection  itself,  and  be 
^und  in  a  vicious  and  unchanged  nature.  The 
"TeofGod  is  a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that 
1^  it  is  implanted  by  him  only  in  the  souls  which 
«  has  regeneratea;  and  as  that  which  excites 
^  exercise  is  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  place,  a 
*^se  of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  grace  of 
^  in  oar  redemption,  and  a  well  grounded 
pci^oasion  of  our  personal  interest  in  those  be- 
^■%  it  necessarily  presupposes  our  recon- 
dition to  God  through  Taith  in  the  atonement 
jf  Chriii,  and  that  attestation  of  it  to  the  heart 
by  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  We  here  see,  then. 
■»«her  proof  of  the  necessary  connection  of 
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Christian  morals  with  Christian  doctrine,  and  , 
how  imperfect  and  deceptive  every  system  must 
be  which  separates  them.  Love  is  essential  to 
true  obedience ;  for  when  the  Apostle  Heclares 
love  to  be  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  he  de- 
clareSp  in  effect,  that  the  law  cannot  be  fulfil- 
led without  love ;  and  that  every  action  which 
has  not  this  for  its  principle,  howeyer  virtuous 
in  its  show,  fails  of  accomplishing  the  prec4>pts 
which  are  obligatory  upon  us.  But  tnis  love 
to  Grod  cannot  be  felt  so  lone  as  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  his  wrath,  and  ore  in  dread  of  his  judg- 
ments. These  feelings  are  incompatible  witli 
each  other,  and  we  must  be  assured  of  his  re- 
conciliation to  us,  before  we  are  capable  of 
loving  him.  Thus  the  very  existence  of  love 
to  God  implies  the  doctrines  of  atonement, 
rejpentance,  faith,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
adoption  to  believers ;  and  unless  it  be  taught 
in  this  connection,  and  through  this  process 
of  experience,  it  will  be  exhibited  only  as  a 
bright  and  beauteous  object  to  which  man  has 
no  access ;  or  a  fictitious  and  imitative  sent!- 
mentalism  will  be  substituted  for  it,  to  the 
delusion  of  the  souls  of  men. 

LUCIAN,  a  philosopher  and  wit,  who  appear- 
ed as  one  of  tne  early  opposers  of  the  Cfhris- 
tian  religion  and  its  followers.    The  hostile 
sentiments  of  the  Heathens  toward  Christiani- 
ty, says  Dr.  Neander,  were  different  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious views.    There  entered  then  upon  the 
contest  two  classes  of  men,  who  have  never 
since  ceased  to  persecute  Christianity.     These 
were  the  superstitious,  to  whom  the  honouring 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  was  a  stumbling 
stone,  and  the  careless  unbeliever,  who,  unac- 
quainted with  all  feelings  of  religious  wants, 
was  accustomed  to  laugh  and  to  mock  at  every 
thing  which  proceeded  from  them,  whether  he 
understood  it  or  not,  and  at  all  which  supposed 
such  feelings,  and  proposed  to  satisfy  them. 
Such  was  Lucian.    To  him  Christianity,  like 
every  other  remarkable  religious  phenomenon, 
appeared  only  as  a  fit  object  for  his  sarcastic 
wit.    Without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
examine  and  to  discriminate,  he  threw  Chris- 
tianity, superstition,  and  fanaticism,  into  the 
same  class.    It  is  easy  enough,  in  any  system- 
which  lays  deep  hold  on  man's  nature,  to  find 
out  some  side  open  to  ridicule,  if  a  man  brines 
forward  only  that  which  is  external  in  the 
system,  abstracted  from  all  its  inward  power 
and  meaning,  and  without  either  understand- 
ing, or  attempting  to  understand,  this  power. 
He,  therefore,  who  looked  on  Christianity  with 
cold  indifference,  and  the  profane  e very-day 
feelings  of  worldly  prudence,  might  easily  here 
and  there  find  objects   for  his   satire.      The 
Christian  might  indeed  have  profited  by  that 
ridicule,  and  have  learned  from  the  children 
of  darkness  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  meekness  of  the  dove.     In  the  end  the 
scoffer  brings  himself  to  derision,  because  he 
ventures  to  pass  sentence  on  the  phenomena 
of  a  world  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest 
conception,  and  which  to  his  eyes,  buned  as 
they  are  in  the  films  of  the  earth,  is  entirely 
closed.   Such  was  Lucian.    He  sought  to  bring 
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forward  all  that  is  striking  and  remarkable  in 
the  external  conduct  and  circumstances  of 
Christians,  which  might  serve  for  the  object 
of  his  sarcastic  raillery,  without  any  deeper 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tians really  was.  And  yet  even  in  that  at 
which  he  scoffed,  there  was  much  which  mi^ht 
have  taught  him  to  remark  in  Christianity 
no  common  power  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
had  he  been  capable  of  such  serious  impres- 
sions. The  firm  hope  of  eternal  life  which 
taught  them  to  meet  death  with  tranquillity, 
their  brotherly  love  one  toward  another,  mi^ht 
have  indicated  to  him  some  higher  spirit  which 
animated  these  men;  but  instead  of  this  he 
treats  it  all  as  delusion,  because  many  gave 
themselves  up  to  death  with  something  like 
fanatical  entnusiasm.  He  scoffs  at  the  notion 
of  a  crucified  man  havin?  taught  them  to  re- 
sard  all  mankind  as  their  orethren,  the  moment 
they  should  have  abjured  the  gods  of  Greece; 
as  if  it  were  not  just  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  all  this,  that  an  obscure  person  in  Jerusa- 
lem, who  was  deserted  by  every  one,  and  exe- 
cuteid  as  a  criminal,  should  be  able,  a  good 
century  after  his  death,  to  cause  such  effects 
as  Lucian,  in  his  own  time,  saw  extending  in 
all  direction,  and  in  spite  of  every  kind  of  per- 
secution. How  blinded  must  he  have  been  to 
pass  thus  liffhtly  over  such  a  phenomenon! 
Dut  men  of  his  ready  wit  are  apt  to  exert  it 
with  too  great  readiness  on  all  subjects.  They 
are  able  to  illustrate  every  thing  out  of  nothing ; 
with  their  miserable  "  nil  admirari"  they  can 
close  their  hearts  against  all  lofly  impressions. 
With  all  his  wit  and  keenness,  witn  all  his 
undeniably  fine  powers  of  observation  in  all 
that  has  no  concern  with  the  deeper  impulses 
of  man's  spirit,  he  was  a  man  of  very  little 
mind.  But  hear  his  own  language:  "The 
wretched  people  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  are  altogether  immortal,  and  will  live 
for  ever;  therefore  they  despise  death,  and 
many  of  them  meet  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Their  first  lawgiver  has  persuaded  them  also 
to  regard  all  mankind  as  their  brethren,  as 
soon  as  they  have  abjured  the  Grecian  «>ds, 
and,  honouring  their  crucified  Master,  nave 
be^n.to  live  according^  to  his  laws.  They  de- 
spise every  thing  HeaSien  equally,  and  regard 
all  but  their  own  notions  as  profaneness,  while 
they  have  yet  embraced  those  notions  without 
sufficient  examination."  He  has  no  farther 
accusation  to  make  against  them  here,  except 
the  ease  with  which  they  allowed  their  bene- 
volence toward  their  fellow  Christians  to  be 
abused  by  impostors,  in  which  there  may  be 
much  truth,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  some 
exaggeration. 

LU DIM.  There  were  two  Luds ;  the  one 
the  son  of  Shem,  from  whom  the  Lydians  of 
Asia  Minor  are  supposed  to  have  sprung,  and 
the  other  the  son  of  Mizraim,  whose  resiaence 
was  in  Africa.  The  descendants  of  the  latter 
only  are' mentioned  in  Scripture :  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  Ixvi,  19,  with  Pul.  whose 
-  settlement  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the 
island  Philoe,  near  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile ;  by  Jeremiad  zlvi,  9,  with  the  Ethiopian! 


and  Lybtans ;  by  Esekiel  xxvii,  10,  withPlm, 
as  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  Tyre,  and  xxx,  5, 
with  the  ESthiopians  and  Libyans ;  all  plainly 
denoting  their  African  position;  but  in  whst 
particular  part  of  that  continent  this  posilioo 
waSjis  not  known. 

LuKR  The  New  Testament  raforms  m 
of  very  few  particulars  oonceminje  St.  Loin. 
He  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  Qospeli.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  were,  as  wiQ 
hereafter  be  shown,  written  by  him,  he  luei 
the  first  person  plurtd,  when  he  is  rdatin^ 
some  of  ttie  travels  of  St  Paul ;  and  thenoe  it 
is  inferred,  that  at  those  times  he  was  himself 
with  that  Apostle.  The  first  instance  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  sixteealh 
chapter;  he  there  says,  "  Loosing  from  Trosi, 
toe  came  up  with  a  straight  course  to  Ssmo- 
thracia."  Thus,  we  learn  that  St  Luke  m- 
companied  St.  Paul  in  this  his  first  voyage  to 
Macedonia.  From  Samothraeia  they  went  to 
Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi.  At  this  Ua 
place  we  conclude  that  St.  Paul  and  St  Luke 
separated,  because  in  continuing  the  history 
of^  St.  Paul,  after  he  left  Philippi,  St.  Luke 
uses  the  third  person,  saying,  "Now  when 
ikey  had  passea  through  Amphipolis,"  &c, 
Acta  xvii,  1 ;  and  he  does  not  resume  the  first 
person  till  St.  Paul  was  in  Greece  the  second 
time.  We  have  no  account  of  St  Luke  during 
this  interval ;  it  only  appears  that  he  was  not 
with  St  Paul.  When  St.  Paul  was  about  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  firom  Greece,  after  his  aeoond 
visit  into  that  country,  St  Luke,  mentioning 
certain  persons,  says,  "These  going  befiww 
tarried  for  us  at  Troas ;  and  we  sailed  awtj 
from  Philippi,"  Acts  xx,  5,  6.  Thus  apiin  vo 
learn  that  St  Luke  accompimied  St  Paul  oat 
of  Greece,  through  Macedonia  to  Troas;  and 
the  sequel  of  St.  Paul's  history  in  the  A^ 
and  some  passages  in  his  epistles,  2  Tim.  iv, 
U  ;  Col.  iv,  14 ;  JPhilemon  34,  written  while  be 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  informs  us  that  St 
Luke  continued  from  that  time  with  Paul,  till 
he  was  released  from  his  confinement  at  Rome; 
which  was  a  space  of  about  five  years,  and 
included  a  very  interesting  part  of  St  Paul's 
life.  Acts  xx-xxviii. 

Here  ends  the  certain  account  of  St  Lake. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  he  went  from 
Rome  into  Achaia;  and  some  authors  hare 
asserted  that  he  afterward  preached  the  Got* 
pel  in  Africa.  None  of  the  most  ancient 
fathers  having  mentioned  that  St  Luke  so^ 
fered  martyrdom,  we  may  suppose  that  he  died 
a  natural  death ;  but  at  what  time,  or  in  what 
place,  is  not  known.  We  are  told  by  some 
that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  GhxHius  and 
Wctstein  thought  that  he  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  a  slavey  but  I  find,  says  Bishop 
Tomline,  no  foundation  for  either  opinion  in 
any  ancient  writer.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  a  native  of  Antioch 
in  Syria;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
*'  Luke,  the  beloved  D^ysician,**  mentioned  in 
the  Elpistle  to  the  Colossians,  iv,  14,  was  Lnkt 
the  evangelist 

Lardner  thinks  that  there  are  a  few  aUosiow 
to  this  Gospel  in   some  of  tlie  apott<^k!i^ 
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tehen,  eipeeiany  in  Hennas  and  Polycaip ;  and 
m  JoiCm  Martyr  there  an  paaaages  evidently 
taken  from  it;  but  the  earliest  autborj  who 
aetnally  mentions  St.  Luke's  Gkwpel^  is  Ire- 
Dsoa;  and  he  cites  so  many  peculiarities  in  it, 
an  agreeing  with  the  ^^kispei  which  we  now 
hare,  that  he  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  its 

Sinoineness.  We  may  however  observe,  that 
8  testimony  is  supported  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
aodria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Euaebius,  Jerom, 
Chryaoetom,  and  many  others.  Dr.  Owen  and 
Dr.  Townson  have  compared  many  parallel 
passages  of  St.  Mark's  and  Sl  Luke's  GhMpels ; 
and  Dr.  Townson  has  concluded  that  St.  Luke 
had  seen  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  Dr.  Owen, 
thai  St.  Mark  had  seen  St.  Lnke's ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  simUarity  of 
expression  to  justify  either  of  these  conclu- 
sions. There  was  among  the  ancients  a  differ- 
eaoe  of  opinion  concerning  the  priority  of 
these  two  Oospels:  and  it  must  be  acknow* 
kdged  to  be  a  very  doubtful  point. 

There  is  also  mat  douoi  about  the  place 
where  this  Gk>spd  was  published.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  it  was  published  in  Greece, 
and  for  the  use  of  Gentile  converts.  Dr. 
Townson  observea.  that  the  evaneelist  has 
inserted  many  explanations,  particularly  con- 
eeming  the  scribei  and  Pharisees,  which  he 
would  have  omitted  if  he  had  been  writing  for 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  customs 
and  sects  of  the  Jews.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  histories  of  our  Saviour,  refemd  to 
ia  the  preface  of  this  Gospel,  were  inaccurate 
end  defective,  or  St.  Luke  would  not  have 
undertaken  this  woik.  It  does  not.  however, 
appear  that  they  were  written  witn  anj  bad 
design;  but  being  merely  human  compositions, 
and  perhaps  put  together  in  great  haate,  they 
vere  full  of  errors.  They  are  now  entirely 
lost,  and  the  names  of  their  authors  are  not 
known.  When  the  four  authentic  Gospels 
vere  published,  and  came  into  general  use,  all 
others  were  quickly  disregarded  and  forgotten. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  addressed  to  Tlwophi- 
his ;  but  there  was  a  doubt,  even  in  the  time 
of  Epipfaanius,  whether  a  particular  person, 
or  any  good  Christian  in  general,  be  intended 
hf  that  name.  Theophilus  was  probably  a  real 
person,  that  ophaion  being  more  agreeable  to 
tJ»  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writings.  We  hate 
Ken  that  St.  Luke  was  for  sevend  years  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul;  and  many  ancient 
writers  eonsider  this  Gospel  as  having  the 
laoction  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  some  manner  as 
8t  Mark's  had  that  of  St.  Peter.  Whoever 
vill  examine  the  evangelist's  and  the  Apostle's 
•ocosnt  of  the  eucharist  in  their  respective 
original  works,  will  observe  a  great  coinci- 
deoce  of  expression,  Luke  xxii;  1  Cor.  xi, 
St.  Luloe  seems  to  have  had  more  learning 
than  any  other  of  the  evangelists,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  more  varied,  copious,  and  pure.  This 
^periority  in  style  may  perhaps  be  owing  to 
^  kmger  residence  in  Greece,  and  greater 
*opiaintaiiee  with  Gtentiles  of  gofod  education, 
itto  feu  to  the  lot  of  the  writers  of  the  other 
>^  Gospels.  This  Gospel  contains  many 
^^agi  wuch  are  not  found   in  the  other 


Gomis:  among  which  are  the  following: 
the  oirth  of  Jcmn  the  Baptist ;  the  Roman 
census  in  Jndea;  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing Christ's  birth  at  Bethlehem;  the  visioa 
granted  to  the  shenherds;  the  early  testis 
mony  of  Simeon  kna  Anna ;  Christ's  convefw 
sation  with  the  doctora  in  the  temple  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old ;  the  parables  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  of  the  prodi^  son,  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  of  the  wicked  jud^,  and  of  the 
publican  and  Pharisee;  the  miraculous  cure 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  bowed  down  by 
illneas  eighteen  years;  the  cleansing  of  the 
ten  lepers;  and  the  restoring  to  life  the  son 
of  a  widow  at  Nain ;  the  account  of  Zaccheos, 
and  of  the  penitent  thief;  and  the  particulars 
of  the  journey  to  Emmaus.  It  is  very  satin- 
faetory  that  so  earlv  a  writer  as  Ircnieus  has 
noticed  most  of  tnese  peculiarities;  which 
proves  not  only  that  Sl  Luke's  Gospel,  but 
that  the  other  Gospels  also,  are  the  same  now 
that  they  were  in  tae  second  century. 

LUNATICS.  nXw^talniOmH,  htiuUui,  Matt, 
iv,  94.  Thus  tnose  sick  persons  were  called, 
who  were  thought  to  suffer  most  severely  at 
the  changes  of  tne  moon ;  for  example,  epilep- 
tical  persons,  or  those  who  have  the  faUi^ 
aickness,  insane  persons,  or  those  tormented 
with  fits  of  morbid  melancholy.  Mad  people 
an  still  called  lunatics,  from  an  ancient,  but 
now  almost  exploded,  opinion,  that  they  are 
much  influenced  by  that  planet  A  sounder 
philosophy  has  taught  us,  that,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  it,  it  must  be  accounted  for,  not  in 
the  manner  the  ancients  imagined,  nor  othea> 
wise  than  by  what  the  moon  has  in  common 
with  other  lieavenly  bodies,  occasioning  vari- 
ous alterations  in  the  gravity  of  our  atmo»> 
phere,  and  thereby  a£cting  human  bodies. 
However,  there  is  consideralMe*  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  moon  hoa 
no  perceivable  influence  on  our  most  accurate 
barometers.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry 
and  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions,  and  to  represent  the  patients  merely 
as  lunatics  or  madmen.  And  some  thiidt  that 
this  is  countenanced  by  the  calumny  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews  concerning  Christ,  *'  He 
hath  a  demon,  and  is  mad,"  John  x.  20 ;  both 
possession  ukl  madness  often  proaucing  the 
same  symptoms  of  convulsions,  paralysis,  Ac, 
Matt,  xvii,  1&-18.  But  that  they  were  distinct 
diseases,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
considerations:  1.  The  evangelists,  enumeratr 
in^  the  various  descriptions  of  patients,  distin- 
guish Saiftwt^Sittvtf  demoniaeSf  vcXiiyia^tf/icyoi, 
lumalieSy  and  va^vrtKof^  paralyAuSj  from  per- 
sons afflicted  with  other  kinds  of  diseases, 
Matt,  iv,  24;  Marie  i,  34;  Luke  vi,  17,  18. 
2.  That  a  real  dispossession  took  place,  seems 
to  follow  from  the  number  of  these  impure 
inmates.  Mary  of  Magdala,  or  the  Maeda- 
lene,  was  afflict  with  seven  demons,  Muk 
xvi,  9.  "  A  legion"  besought  Christ's  per- 
mission to  enter  into  a  numerous  herd  of  two 
thousand  swine:  which  they  did^  and  drove 
the  whole  herd  aown  a  precipice  mto  the  sea, 
where  the)r  were  all  drownea.  This  vemaik- 
abie  ease  is  nocioed  by  the  three  evangisltsti 
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most  eireumttantially.  Matt.  Tiii,  28;  Mark 
▼,  1 ;  Luke  Ttii,  S6.  3.  The  testimony  of  the 
demoniacs  to  Christ  was  not  that  of  madmen 
or  idiots.  It  evinced  an  intimate  knowledge  both 
of  his  person  and  character,  which  was  hidden 
from  the  "  wise  and  prudent'^  of  the  nation, 
th^  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees.  Their 
language  was,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1  Art  thou  come  to  tor- 
ment us  before  the  time  1"  "  I  know  thee  who 
thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God  :**  "  thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,  the  Son  of  the  most 
high  God,"  Matt.  Tiii,  fid;  Mark  i,  24;  iii, 
11;  Luke  it,  34-41.  And  they  repeatedly 
besought  him  not  to  torment  them,  not  to  order 
them  to  depart  into  the  abyss,  Luke  Tiii,  28-31. 
See  DEMomACs. 

LUTHERANS,  or  the  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH,  the  disciples  and  followers  of 
Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  who  was 
bom  at  Isleben,  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1483.  He  possessed  an  inTincible  magnani- 
mity, amd  uncommon  ▼igour  and  acuteness  of 
genius.  He  first  took  onence  at  the  indulgen- 
ces which  were  granted  in  1517,  by  Pope  Leo 
X,  to  those  who  contributed  toward  finishing 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  Luther  belne  then 
professor  of  diTinity  at  Wittemberg.  Those 
indulgences  promised  remission  of  all  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  howeTer  enormous 
their  nature,  to  all  who  were  rich  enough  to 
purchase  them.  At  this  Luther  raised  his 
wamine  Toice ;  and  in  ninety-fiTe  propositions, 
which  he  maintained  publicly  at  Wittemberg. 
September  30,  1517,  exposca  the  doctrine  of 
inaulgenees,  which  led  him  to  attack  also  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  memorable  reTolution  in 
the  church  which  was  styled  the  Reibnnation ; 
though  Mosheim  fixes  tne  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation from  1520,  when  Luther  was  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope. 

In  15^  Lutner  drew  up  a  liturgy,  that,  in 
many  Uiings,  differed  but  tiule  from  the  Mass 
Book ;  but  he  left  his  followers  to  make  farther 
reforms,  as  they  saw  them  necessary ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  forms  of  worship  m  the  Lu- 
theran churches  Tary  in  points  of  minor  im- 
portance: but  they  agree  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures publicly,  in  ofTerine  prayers  and  praises 
to  God  through  the  N^diator  in  their  own 
language,  in  popular  addresses  to  the  congre- 
tion,  and  Uie  rererend  administration  of  the 
sacraments. 

The  Augsburgh  Confession  (see  Confessions) 
forms  the  established  ereed  of  the  Lutheran 
ehurch.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  doctrine  maintained  by  this 
great  reformer,  and  a  few  of  the  Scriptures  by 
which  he  supported  them. 

1.  That  ths  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
source  whence  we  are  to  draw  our  relieions 
sentiments^  whether  they  relate  to  faitn  or 
practice,  John  t,  39;  1  Cor.  it,  16;  2  Tim. 
lii,  15-17.  Reason  also  confirms  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures ;  for,  if  the  written  word  bs 
allowed  to  be  a  rule  in  one  case,  how  can  it  be 
denied  to  be  a  rule  in  another  1 

S.  That  loatifieation  it  the  effect  of  fhith 


exclusiTe  of  good  works;  and  that  faith oa||hi 
to  produce  good  works  purely  in  obedieDce  tc 
Gr<Ml,  and  not  in  order  to  our  justification ;  fcr 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  stren- 
uously opposed  those  who  ascribed  oar  juiti- 
cation,  tnough  but  in    part,  to  woiki>:  "If 
righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  U 
dead  in  Tain,"  Gal.  lij  21.     Therefore  u  » 
eTident  we  are  not  justified  by  the  law,  or  bj 
our  works ;  but  to  him  that  belieTeth,  sin  u 
pardoned,  and  Christ's  righteousness  imputed. 
This    article  of  justification  by  faith  slooe, 
Luther  used  frequently  to  call  "  ariicit^  sta*- 
tis  vel  eadeniis  ecciesia;"  that  by  which  the 
church  must  stand  or  fall. 

3.  That  no  man  is  able  to  make  satisfoctioB 
for  his  sins ;  for  our  Lord  teaches  us  to  say, 
when  we  haTC  done  all  things  thai  are  com- 
manded us,  "  We  are  unprofitable  senrants/ 
Luke  XTii,  10.  Christ's  sacrifice  is  alone  suP 
ficient  to  satis^  for  sin,  and  nothing  need  be 
added  to  the  infinite  Talue  of  his  atonement. 

Luther  also  rejected  tradition,  purgatorr, 
penance,  auricular  confession,  masses,  invo- 
cation of  saints,  monastic  tows,  and  otha 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Luther  dil^ 
fered  widely  from  CalTin  on  matters  of  ehuitb 
discipline;  and  on  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  sacrament.  His  followers  also 
dcTiated  from  him  in  some  things;  but  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  state 
ment  of  their  principles,  and  the  difiereoee 
between  them  and  the  CaWinists :  1.  The  Lu- 
therans in  (iermany  reject  both  Episcopacy  and 
Presbyterianism,  but  appoint  superintendenu 
for  the  goTemment  of  toe  church,  who  preside 
in  their  consistories,  when  that  office  is  not 
supplied  by  a  delegate  from  the  ciril  goTem- 
ment;  and  they  hold  meeting^s  in  the  oifTfrcot 
towns  and  Tilla^,  to  inquire  into  the  stotf 
of  the  congregations  and  the  schools.  The 
appointment  of  superintendents,  and  the  pr^ 
sentation  to  liTings,  is  generally  in  the  prinee. 
or  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  Swedes  and 
Danes  hoTc  on  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  simii^i 
to  that  of  England.  3.  They  differ  in  their 
Tiewsofthe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Suppsr 
All  the  Lutherans  reject  franj-substantiatiotL 
but  affirm  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  wuUeriaUy  present  in  the  sacrament,  thou^b 
in  an  incomprehensible  manner:  this  ih^T 
called  £<m-Bubstantiation.  The  CaWinists  hoA 
on  the  contrary,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  only 
apirituaUf  present  in  the  ordinance,  bv  ^^ 
external  signs  of  bread  and  wine.  3.  ^hey 
differ  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrvvs 
of  God  respecting  man's  salTation.  '^^ 
modern  Lutnerans  maintain  that  the  divine 
decrees,  respecting  the  saWation  and  misery  of 
men,  are  foundea  upon  the  dirine  prescieoc* 
The  CaWinists.  on  the  contrary,  consider  these 
decrees  as  absolute  and  unconditional. 

The  Lutherans  are  ^arally  dirided  into 
the  moderate  and  the  rigid.  The  moderate 
Lutherans  are  those  who  submitted  to  tb« 
hUervm  published  by  the  Bmperor  Charies  V 
Melancthon  was  the  head  of  this  party,  am 
they  were  called  Adiaphorists.  The  ri^d 
Lutherans  are  thoae  who  would  not  eoduit 
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toy  ehaoge  in  tlieir  master*!  aentiiiMnUi,  of 
vhom  M.  Flaocius  was  the  head.  The  Lq- 
therans  are  paitial  to  the  use  of  instnunental 
music  ID  their  churches,  and  admit  statues  and 
paintings,  as  the  church  of  Elngland  does, 
without  allowing  them  any  religious  venera- 
tion ;  but  the  rigid  CalTinists  reject  these,  and 
tUow  only  the  simplest  forms  of  psalmody. 
The  modem  Lutherans,  about  the  close  of  the 
sereoteenth  century,  enlarged  their  liborality 
toward  other  sects,  and  gave  up  tlus  supposed 
lifht  of  persecution;  confessing  that  (Jhris- 
lians  are  accountable  to  Qod  only  for  their 
religious  fiuth.  They  admit,  also,  into  their 
ncred  canon  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which 
Luiber  rashly  rejecied,  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  justifi- 
eaiion;  and  the  Revelation  of  8l  John,  which 
Luther  also  rejected,  because  he  eovild  not 
explain  it 

On  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Ger- 
nan  reformers  the  following  remarks  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  are  entitled  to  high  consider- 
ation:~  Against  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
alvays,  vrhen  attacked,  fled  for  protection  to 
the  shield  of  scholastical  sophistry,  Luther  had 
wagtd  a  dauntless,  unwearied,  and  effectual 
warfare.   He  entered  the  field  of  contest  without 
distrpst  or  apprehension,  under  a  rooted  per^ 
masion  that  the  victory  over  superstition  would 
prove  easy  at  an  era  when  learning  had  already 
oeguB  to  extend  itself  in  every  direction,  and 
vas  become  dooely  allied  to  tlieological  attain* 
Bents.    When  the  lieht  of  day  appeared,  the 
^nuine  doctrines  of  Scripture,  ana  the  primi- 
Ure  opinions  of  antiquity  began  to  be  more 
(listinctly    perceived,    and    more    accurately 
inresti^ed.    With  an  attachment  to  classical 
porsoits  arose   a  seal   for  Biblical  inquiries. 
Taate  and  truth  went  hand  in  hand.    Luther, 
than  whom    no   one    was   more   capable  of 
infbsinf  enersy  into  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  was   of  ail    men   the   worst 
*<laptcd  to  conduct  it  with  moderation:    he 
was  calculated    to    commence,    but    not    to 
5<>nplete,  reformation.    Prompt,  resolute,  and 
impetoous,   he    laboured    with    distinguished 
"access  in  the  demolition  of  long  established 
^^r;    he  also   hastily    threw    together   the 
rvQgh  and  cumbrous  materials  of  a  oetter  sys- 
''"B-    But  the  office  of  selecting,  moddling, 
^  arraneing  them  was  consigned  to  a  ooi^ 
^^  hand.    Mdancthon  was  of  a  character 
Qvectly  opposite  to  that  of  Luther,  possessing 
every  requisite  to  render  truth  alluring  and 
f^ormation  respectable ;  and  hence  upon  him, 
in  preference,  the  princes  of  Grermany  confened 
Uje  honour  of  compiling  the  public  profession 
oftheir  faith.    But  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed, 
^1  previously  to  the  time  when  Lutheranism 
urst  became  settled  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
"od  added  public  esteem  to  public  notice,  tenets 
were  advanced,  which  retaided  the  progress  of 
^ih  more  than  all  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
^g^ent,  or  the  terrors  of  papal  anathema. 
^U^  be|inning  of  the  Refi>rmation,  as  Me- 
'*|cthon  frankly  observed  to  Cranmer,  there 
jilted  among  its  advocates  stoical  disputa- 
''^  nspeeting  fiue,  offensive  in  their  nature, 


and  noxious  in  their  tendency.  The  duration, 
however,  of  these  stoical  disputations  was  but 
short ;  and  the  substitution  or  a  more  rational 
as  well  as  practical  system,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  twenty  years  before  the  appearance 
of  our  Articles,  prevented  the  founders  of  our 
ohurch  from  mistaking,  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lutherans,  those  which  they  themselves  wished 
to  forget,  and  were  anxious  to  obliterate.  As 
we  descend  to  particulars,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  our  eye  upon  one  prominent  doctrine, 
which  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  all  the 
controversies  of  the  Lutherans, — ^the  doctrine 
of  COMPLETE  aEDEMPnoN  BT  Chbist,  which  in 
their  idea  their  adversaries  (the  Papists)  dis- 
regarded, who  denied  in  effect  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  believed  the  favour  of  Heaven 
in  this  life  recoverable  by  what  was  denom- 
inated fnerU  of  congruiif,  and,  in  the  life  to 
come,  by  that  which  was  termed  merit  of  con^ 
dignitff  and  founded  predestination  upon 
merits  of  such  a  description;  thus  in  every 
instance,  while  retaining  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, rendering  Christianity  itself  superfluous. 
In  opposition  to  opinions  so  repugnant  in 
many  respects  to  reason,  and  in  almost  all  so 
subversive  of  Scripture,  the  Lutherans  con- 
stantly pressed  the  unsophisticated  tenet  of 
the  atonement,  not  contractedly  in  a  Calvin- 
istical,  but  comprehensively  m  a  Christian, 
point  of  view, — in  one  in  which  both  Calvin- 
ists  and  Arminians  alike  embrace  it. 

Upon  original  sin  the  doctrine  of  tha 
schoohnen  was  no  less  fanciful  and  remote 
from  every  Scriptural  idea,  than  flattering  to 
human  pride.  They  contended  that  the  in- 
fection of  our  nature  is  not  a  mental  but  a 
mere  corporeal  taint;  that  the  body  alone 
receives  and  transmits  the  contagion,  while 
the  soul  in  all  instances  proceeds  immaculate 
from  the  hands  of  her  Creator.  This  dispo- 
sition to  disease,  such  as  they  allowed  it  to 
be,  was  considered  by  some  of  them  as  the 
effect  of  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  forbidden 
firuit;  by  others,  as  having  been  contracted 
from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  infernal  spirit 
which  inhabited  the  serpent's  body.  On  one 
point  they  were  all  united ;  by  preserving  to 
the  soul  the  bright  traces  of  her  divine  origin 
unimpaired,  they  founded  on  a  deceitful  basis 
an  arrogant  creed,  which,  in  declaring  peace 
and  pardon  to  the  sinner,  rested  more  upon 
personal  merit  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  Sa- 
viour. In  commenting  upon  the  celebrated 
Book  of  SerUences^  a  work  once  not  much  less 
revered  than  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the 
disciples  of  Lombard  never  failed  to  improve 
every  hint  which  tended  to  degrade  the  grace 
of  Grod  and  exalt  the  pride  of  man.  Original 
sin  the  Roman  schoolmen  directly  opposed  to 
original  righteousness;  and  this  tnev  con- 
sidered not  as  something  connatural  whn  man, 
but  as  a  superinducea  habit  of  adventitious 
ornament,  the  removal  of  which  could  not 
prove  detrimental  to  the  native  powers  of  his 
mind.  When,  therefore,  they  contemplated 
the  effecU  of  the  fall,  by  confining  the  evil  to 
a  corporeal  taint,  and  not  extending  it  '-^  «v»* 
nobler  (acuities  of  the  soul,  they  regard^ 
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at  an  object  of  dirine  displeasure,  not  because 
ha  possessed  that  which  was  offensiTe,  but 
because  he  was  defectiTe  in  that  which  was 
pleasing  to  the  Almighty.  Adam,  they  said, 
receired  for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  eift 
of  rifhteousnesSj  which  he  subseouently  for- 
feited; in  his  loins  we  were  incluaed,  and  by 
him  were  Tirtually  represented:  his  will  was 
ours,  and  hence  the  conse({uence  of  his  lapse 
is  justly  imputable  to  us  his  descendants.  By 
our  natural  birth,  therefore,  under  this  idea, 
we  are  alienated  from  God,  iwnoeent  in  our 
indiTidual  persons,  but  guUiy  in  that  of  him 
from  whom  we  derired  our  existence;  a  euilt 
which,  although  contracted  through  the  fault 
of  another,  yet  so  closely  adheres  to  us  that  it 
effectually  preclodes  our  entrance  at  the  gate 
of  ererlasting  life,  until  the  reception  of  a  new 
birth  in  baptism.  Thus  they  contended,  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  eonreys  to  us  solely  imputed 
guilt;*  the  corporeal  infection  which  they 
admitted  not  being  sin  itself,  but  only  wt 
•ubject  matter  of  it, — not  ffeccalwrn^  but,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  phraseology,  foTnes  peccatif  a 
kind  of  fuel  which  the  human  will  kindles  or 
not  at  pleasure.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  tenet  of  the  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity. 
Avoiding  all  intricate  questions  upon  tne  sub- 
ject, they  taught  that  original  sin  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature  in  a  general  aense,  a  depra- 
Tation  of  the  mental  &cuUies  and  the  corporeal 
appetites ;  that  the  resplendent  image  of  the 
Deity,  which  man  received  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  although  not  annihilated,  is  never- 
theless  greatly  impaired;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  bright  characters  of  unspotted 
sanctity,  once  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind 
by  the  hand  of  the  living  GK)d,  are  become 
ooliterated,  the  injury  extending  to  his  intel- 
lect, and  affecting^  as  well  his  reason  and  his 
will  as  his  affections  and  passions.  To  con- 
ceive that  inclination  to  eyil  incurs  not  in 
itself  the  disapprobation  of  Heaven,  appeared 
to  them  little  better  than  an  apology  for  crime, 
or  at  least  a  dangerous  palliation  of^  that  which 
the  Christian's  duty  compels  him  not  only  to 
repress  but  abhor. 

The  case  of  Cornelius,  whose  prayers  and 
alms  are  said  to  have  ascended  up  fbr  a  me- 
morial before  God,  was  often  quoted,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  prove  the 
merit  of  works  befbre  the  reception  of  grace; 
to  prove  the  human  will  capable,  by  its  own 
inherent  rectitude,  of  deserving  the  fayour 
and  approbation  of  Heaven.  The  Lutherans, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended,  that  Uie  argu* 
ment  supported  not  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it,  and  was  thereforR  irrelevant ;  that  the 
worics  of  Cornelius  were  not  the  eautes  but 
the  effects  of  grace;  and  that  this  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  context,  in  which 
he  is  described  as  *'  a  devout  man,  who  fisared 
Gk>d  and  prayed  continually."  The  disciples 
of  trf>robara,  in  whatever  mode  disposed  to 
pervert  reason  and  annihilate  Scripture,  uni- 
yersally  held,  that  neither  before  nor  after  the 
"  I!  was  man  in  himself  eapable  of  meriting 


heaven;  that  by  the  gratuitous  sBdowmMM 
of  his  creation,  even  in  paradise,  he  was  only 
enabled  to  preserve  his  innoeenee,  and  not  la 
sin;  and  that  he  was  Qtterhr  incompetent  ta 
proceed  one  step  fitrther,  eflusacioualy  to  will 
a  remuneraUe  good,  and  by  his  natural  exo^ 
tions  to  obtain  a  reward  above  his  nauiit; 
original  righteousness   being   reputed  not  a 
connate    quality,   but    a   anpematnral  habiL 
Thus,  he  could  resist  evil,  but  not  advanee 
good  to  perfection ;  could  in  some  sense  tin 
well,  by  living  free  from  sin,  but-  conld  not 
without  divine  aid  so  live  as  to  desenre  eTe^ 
lasting  life.    For  such  a  purpose  they  asserted 
that  grace  was  necessary,  to  operate  upon  hii 
will  in  its  primary  determinalions,  and  to  oo> 
operate  with  it  in  its  ultimate  acu.    It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  loss  of  this  celestial  aid,  this 
superadded  gift  and  not  in  any  depravity  of 
his  mind,  that  they  supposed  the  principal  eTil 
derivable  from  his  lapse  to  consist;  a  loc. 
howeyer,  which,  by  a   due    exertion  of  his 
innate   abilities,  they  deemed    to  be  leUtcT- 
able;    and  hence  sprung  that  offensive  do& 
trine  of  human  sumciency  which,  in  the  Lo* 
theran's  eye,  completely  obscured  the  glory  of 
the  Gk>spei,  and  which,  when  af>pliea  to  ilie 
sinner's  conscience,    taught    the   naughty  to 
presume,  and  the  humble  to  despair.    Accord* 
tng,  then,  to  the  system  under  consideraiioB, 
the  favour  of  God  in  this  life,  and  his  beatific 
vision  in  the  life  to  eome,  are  both  attainabk 
by  personal  merit;  the  former  by  cangnu^ 
as  It  was  termed,  the  latter  by  condip^;  the 
one  without,  the  other  with,  the  aasisunce  of 
grace.    By  our  natural  strength,  it  was  said, 
we  can  fulfil  the  commands  of  God  as  far  ai 
their  obligation  extends;   yet  was  it  added, 
that  we  cannot  fulfil  them  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  divine  Legialator;  an  inten- 
tion of  rewarding  only  those  who  obey  than 
in  virtue  formed  by  charity,  under  the  iniln- 
ence  of  a  quality  rather  regulating  the  ten- 
dency, than  augmenting   the   purity,  of  the 
action.    They  ataied,  that  we  may  ao  prppare 
ourselves  for  grace  as  to  become  entitled  to  it 
oon|^ously,  not  as  to  a  debt  which  in  stritf 
justice  Gkxi  is  bound  to  pay,  but  as  to  a  graia 
which   it  is  congruous  in  him  to  give,  and 
which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  attri- 
butes to  withhold.     This  favourite  doctrine 
was   supported    by    every   denomination  of 
scholastics,  and   by  every  individual  of  the 
church  of  Rome.    Congruous  merit  was  nni- 
versally  esteemed  a  peari  above  all  price,  the 
intrinsic   yalue   of  which    attracted    the  rt- 
eard,  and  conciliated  the  beneyolence,  of  the 
Almighty.      According  to    their   conception, 
we  are  endowed  with  an  innate  propensity  to 
good,  which  yioe  itself  can  never  obliterate, 
and  are  able  not  only  to  reverence  and  adoff 
the  supreme    Being,  bat  to  loye  him  above 
other  ODJeets.    They  supposed  man  oompetoi 
no  less  to  the  efficient  practice,  than  to  the 
barren    admiration,   of  holiness;    enabled  as 
well  to  obey  the  laws,  as  to  love  the  goodness, 
of  the  Almighty;  and,  if  not  to  deserve  ths 
rewards,  at  least  to  discharge  the  <>bliff8tioos 
of  religion.    Impressed,  thMcfbra,  wiui  met 
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exacted  aolioni  of  human  ability,  and  forget- 
fal  of  the  Christian  propitiation  for  sin,  the 
aophiflU  of  the  schools  maintained,  that  the 
soul   of  man  possesses    in   the  freedom,   or 
ratber  in  the  capaeity,  of  her  will  a  fiusulty 
alfloost  diTine.    Stimulated  by  the  most  upright 
propensities,   and  undepraved  in  her  nobfest 
powers,  ^he  directs  her  progress  in  the  path  of 
truth  Slid  the  road  to  bliss,  by  the  pure  and 
inejctinguishable  light  of  an  unpenrerted  rea- 
son.     Although    mutable   in   her   decisions, 
seTertheless   complete  controller  of  her  con- 
duct, she  becomes  at  pleasure  either  the  serrant 
of  righteousness  or  tiie  slave  of  sin ;  and,  dis- 
daining to  be  anticipated    by  God   himsdf, 
preTcntfl  him  in  his  supernatural  gifts  by  a 
prcTioua  display  of  her  own  meritorious  deeds, 
chailenging,  as  a  congruous  right,  that  which 
only  coukf  hsTc  been  otherwise  conferred  as 
a  faTour  undeserved.    "  Bj  the  bare  obserrance 
of  my  holy  order,"   exclaimed  the  secluded 
dcTotee,  "  I  am  able  not  solely  to  obtain  grace 
for  mvself^   but,  by  the  works  which  I  then 
may  do,  can  accumulate  merit  sufficient  both 
to  sapplv  my  own  wants  and  those  of  others ; 
so  that  1  may  sell  the  superabundance  of  my 
acquired  treasure."    Can  we  be  surprised  that 
a  reformer  of  Luther's  manly  disposition,  who 
wrote  without  reserve  and  reasoned  without 
control,  when    adverting  to    opinions   of  so 
soxious  a  tendency,  sirould  sometimes,  from 
excess  of  zeal,  lose  sight  of  moderation  in  his 
eensures  1     The    Lutherans  commenced    the 
attack  upon  these  unscriptural  dogmas,  under 
a  persuasion  that  the  position  of  their  oppo- 
nents militated  against  the  leading  principles 
of  Christianity.     "  If  man,*'  they  said,  **  be 
capable  of  pleasing  God  by  his  own  works 
abstractedly  eoAidered,  without  divine  assist- 
ance, where  is  the  necessity,  and  what  is  the 
ixility,  of  that  assistance  i"     They  argued, 
that,  were  it  possible  for  the  moral  virtues  of 
the  mind  by  their  own  efficiency  to  render  our 

graoDs  acceptable  to  Grod  and  obtain  his  lost 
TOUT,  no  need  would  exist  of  anv  other  satis- 
faction for  sin,  and  thus  the  whole  scheme  of 
Ciospel  redemption  would  have  been  fruitless, 
amd  Christ  have  died  in  vain.     While,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  presented 
nothing  but  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  iksir 
adversaries,  ii  gave  light  hf  ni^ht  to  these  ;  on 
them  it  shone,  amidst  surrounding  gloom,  with 
^■tre  unobscured.    Luther  advanced  a  propo- 
*iti(|p  which  proved  highly  offensive  to  the 
Papists,  and  which  they  never  ceased  to  con- 
dom and  calumniate.     His    assertion  was, 
that  he  who  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  still  continues  to  sin.    On  the  other 
>>de,  unassisted  man  was  thought  incapaUe  of 
pcrfonning  an  action  remunerably  good^  or, 
u  it  was  usually  termed,  condienly  mentori- 
<^,  cTen  before  his  lapse;   and  that  conse- 
^Qently,  in  his  fallen  state,  all  to  which  he 
vu  conceived  competent  by  his  innate  strength 
*«s  iMe /#  si4i.    When  Luther  therefore  drew 
^  his  thesis  for  public  disputation  against  the 
^et  of  congruous  works,  if  little  delicacy, 
V^  wme  caution,  and  much  discrimination, 
■Ppesiid  sequioita.    Hod  he  stated  them  to  be 


thus  eood  in  a  seholastK  sense,  he  would  haw 
oompbtely  lost  sight  of  his  object,  and  allowed 
more  than  even  his  opponents  themselves. 
Had  he  described  them  as  not  demeritorious, 
or,  in  other  words,  not  sinful,  he  would  have 
precisely  maintained  the  adverse  {josition.  Mid 
might  consequently  have  spared  his  labour,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  have  tacitly 
acknowledged  them  to  possess,  what  he  could 
not  consistently  with  truth  attribute  to  them, 
evenr  natural  perfection  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
Under  what  denomination,  then,  could  he 
class  them,  except  under  that  of  sinful?  a 
denomination  wbioh  he  the  more  readily 
adopted  because,  even  among  his  adversaries 
themselves,  the  words  sin  and  oaACE,  as  he 
remarked,  were  in  general  immediately  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Anxious  to  rescue 
Christian  theology  from  the  grasp  of  those 
who  embraced  only  to  betray,  the  Lutherans 
laboured  to  restore  that  importance  to  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  with  which  the  Scrip- 
tures invest  it,  but  of  which,  by  a  subtle  per- 
versity, it  had  been  deprived.  The  principal 
object,  therefore,  in  their  view  evidently  was, 
to  Christianize  the  speculations  of  the  schools ; 
and  the  principal  dnft  of  their  argument  is  to 
prove,  that  human  virtue,  how  extravagantly 
soever  extolled  by  a  vain  philosophy,  is  wholly 
insufficient  (because  imperfect)  to  merit  the 
favour  of  Heaven.  Allowing  no  meditmi  be- 
tween righteousness  and  unrighteousness, 
the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the 
Ahnighty,  characterizing  that  as  sinful  which 
is  confessedly  not  holy,  and  thus  annihilating 
every  gronnu  of  self-presumption,  they  incuC 
catea  the  necessity  of  contemplating  with 
the  eye  of  faith  those  means  of  reconciliation 
which  Christianity  alone  affords.  But  it  has 
been  insinuated,  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
went  to  prove  man's  total  inability  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  crime,  until  the  arrival  of 
some  uncertain  moment,  which  brings  with 
it  a  re^neration  from  on  high,  the  sudden 
transfusion  of  a  new  light  and  new  virtues. 
Bat  those  who  thus  conceive  of  it  are  not 
probably  aware,  that  Melancthon,  the  vene- 
rable author  of  the  Augsburgh  Confession, 
warmly  reprobates  this  precise  idea,  which  he 
denominates  a  Mamchean  eoneeit  and  a  hor^ 
rible  falsehood.  Upon  the  abstract  ouestion  of 
free  will  it  is  indeed  true,  that  Melancthon, 
no  less  than  Luther,  at  first  held  opinions 
which  he  was  happy  to  retract.  But  when 
this  is  acknowledged  it  should  be  added,  that 
he  made  ample  amends  for  his  indiscretion  by 
not  only-  ejqsunging  the  offensive  passages 
firom  the  single  work  which  contained  them, 
but  by  introducing  others  of  a  nature  diamet- 
rically opposite.  And  although  the  more  in- 
flexible coadjutor  of  Melancthon  was  too  lofty 
to  correct  what  he  had  once  made  public,  anil 
too  magnanimous  to  regard  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  which  his  adversaries  urged 
against  him;  yet  what  his  better  judgment 
approved  clearly  appears  from  a  preface  writ- 
ten not  long  before  nis  death ;  in  which,  while 
he  expressol  an  anxiety  to  have  his  own 
chaotic  labours,  as  he  styled  them,  burir'  '*- 
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•lemal  oUiTion,  he  reconunended  in  Btroag 
terms,  as  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  form 
the  Christian  divine,  that  vcrv  performance  of 
his  friend  which  was  remarkable  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  recantation  of  the  opinions 
alluded  to.  It  was  not  against  any  conceived 
deficiency,  in  the  quality  of  our  virtue  that 
they  argued,  but  against  its  supposed  com- 
petency, whether  wrought  in  or  out  of  grace, 
with  gneater  or  less  degrees  of  purity,  to  effect 
that  which  the  oblation  of  Christ  alone  accom- 

Slishes.  Upon  both  points  Luther  treated  the 
octrine  of  his  adversaries  as  altogether  frivo- 
lous, and  incapable  of  corroboration  by  a  single 
fact.  Futile,  nowever,  as  the  scholastical  tenet 
appeared  to  be,  although  deficient  in  proof 
and  unsupported  by  example,  upon  this,  he 
remarked  with  indignation  and  grittj  was 
founded  the  whole  system  of  papal  delusion. 

Justification  was  on  both  siaes  supposed  to 
consist  entirely  in  the  remission  of  sins.  The 
popish  scholastics,  on  this  head,  were  remark- 
ably distinct  in  their  ideas,  and  express  in  their 
language.  They  represented  it  as  an  effect 
produced  by  the  infusion  of  divine  grace  into 
the  mind ;  not  as  a  consequent  to  a  well  spent 
life,  but  as  preceding  all  remunerable  obedience, 
as  the  intervening  point  between  nijg;ht  and 
day,  the  gloom  of  a  guilty  and  the  light  of  a 
self-approving  conscience;  or,  in  other  words, 
and  to  adopt  their  own  phraseology,  as  the 
exact  boundary  where  merit  of  congruity  ends 
and  where  merit  of  condignity  Mgins,  the 
infallible  result  of  a  previous  disrposition  on 
our  part,  which  never  fails  of  alluring  from 
on  high  that  supernatural  quality  which,  being 
itself  love,  renders  the  soul  beloved.  While 
the  Lutherans,  however,  adhered  to  the  gene- 
ral import  of  the  term  as  understood  in  the 
schools,  they  waged  an  incessant  warfare  upon 
another  pomt ;  while  they  allowed  that  justifi- 
cation consists  in  the  remission  of  sin,  they 
denied  that  this  remission  is  to  be  acquired  by 
the  merit  of  the  individual.  Their  scholastic 
opponents  maintained  that  man  is  justified  in 
the  sight  of  (jod  in  consequence  of  his  own 
preparation,  and  on  account  of  his  personal 
qualities.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  areved 
with  an  inflexibility  which  admitted  of  no 
compromise,  that,  possessing  not  merits  of  his 
own  to  plead,  man  freely  received  forgiveness 
through  the  mercy  of  Grod  solely  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  effective  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  or  merilorious  cause  of  j^^sj^ 
cation,  was  the  great  point  contested.  T'hc 
doctrine  of  the  popish  divines,  explained  more 
At  large,  was  this :  When  the  sinner,  conscious 
of  his  past  transgressions,  inquired  where  he 
was  to  seek  the  expiation  of  his  crime,  and 
deliverance  from  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
it,  the  general  answer  was,  Jn  Vu  merit  of 
penitence;  a  merit  capable  of  annihilating 
guilt,  and  appeasing  the  anger  of  incensed  Om- 
nipotence. He,  they  argura,  who,  having  dis- 
obeyed the  laws  of  Heaven,  is  desirous  of 
returning  into  that  state  of  acceptance  from 
which  he  has  fallen,  must  not  expect  free  for- 
giveness ;  but  previously  by  unfeigned  sorrow 
of  heart  deserve  the  restoration  of  grace,  and, 


with  it,  the  obliteration  of  his  dbnoos.   Tt 
effect  this  desirable  purpose  he  is  bound  stricdy 
to  survey  and  detest  nis  former  conduct,  so- 
curately  to  enumerate  his  transeresiioos  aod 
deeply  feel  them ;  and,  impressed  with  a  doe 
sense  of  their  magnitude,  imparity,  and  con- 
sequences, to  condemn  his  folly  sod  deplore 
his  fault,  which  have  made  him  an  outcait  of 
Heaven,  and  exposed  him  to  eternal  miieir. 
So  far  he  can  proceed  by  that  operation  of  ibe 
mind  which  they  denominated  attutiok,  aitd 
which,  being  within  the  sphere  of  his  natonl 
powers,    they   regarded    as   congruous  pidif 
meritori/ms  of  justification,  as  a  prepsration  of 
the  soul  more  or  less  necessary  to  receive  and 
merit  justifying  grace.    Wh^,  therefore,  b« 
is  arrived  at  this  point,  attiution  ceases  aod 
CONTRITION  commences ;  the  habit  of  sin  is  ex- 
pelled, while  that  of  holiness  is  superinduced 
m  its  stead,  and  with  the  infusion  of  charity, 
the  plastic  principle  of  a  new  obedience,  justi- 
fication becomes  complete.    But  even  here  it 
was   not  conceived   tnat   a  total   deliTcrance 
takes  place ;  a  liberation  from  guilt  and  tUn^ 
punishment  is  effected,  but  not  from  Umforal^ 
which  is  never  remitted  unless  either  by  tk 
infliction  of  some  personal  sufferinjg  or  «ui&- 
factorv  compensation  required  of  him  who  m 
alreaoy  justified  and    approved  by  Heaven. 
However,  to  accomplish  this  remaining  object, 
nothing  more  is  wanting  than  a  continuation, 
t9  a  sufficient  intensity,  of  that  compunciioo 
of  heart  which  is  now  denominated  contiutius, 
grace  supplying  the   defects  of   nature,  and 
enabling  penitential  inerit  not  only  to  justify, 
but  to  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  of 
every  species.    But  so  great  appeared  to  the 
popish  scholastics  the  frailty  of  man  and  the 
severity  of  Gfod,  that  no  inc4Asiderable  dlA- 
culty  occurred  in  the  due  implication  of  ihis 
&vourite  doctrine  to  individuals ;  for  the  means 
of  expiation,  they  imaeined,  ou^ht  always  to 
be   proportionate   to   tne   magnitude   of  the 
offences.     "How,"    they  reasoned,  "are  vc 
to  be  assured  that    our  contrition   has  bees 
either  suflicient  or  sincere,  and  whether  ii  has 
been  so  in  the  obliteration  not  only  of  one 
crime,  but  of  all ;  whether  it  has  atoned  for  past 
transjgr^sssions  of  every  kind,  the  number  of 
which  mav  peiplex,  as  well  as  their  guili  con- 
found, usr'      Instead,  therefore,  of  peniienoe 
in  its  strictest  acceptation  as  a  perfect  virtue, 
Grod,  they  said,  in  condescension  to  human 
infirmity,  has  substituted  for  general  practice 
the   sacrament  of  penitence^  which,    for*  tba 
attainment  of  full  remission,  requires  onlv  • 
moderate  compunction  of  soul,  with  confeasion 
to  the  priest,  and  the  discharge  of  such  sails- 
faction  as  he  may  enjoin.    And,  still  lower  lo 
reduce  the    terms   of  acceptance,    they  eTcn 
argued  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  penitent  to  experience  an  entire  conxet- 
sion  of   heart,  but   only  not   to  oppose  the 
impediment  of  moral  crime,  to  feel  some  dis- 
pleasure at  his  past  conduct,  and  to  express  a 
resolution  of  amending  it  in  future.    But,  after 
all,  and  in  spite  of  the  boasted  authority  of  the 
keys,  complete  confidence  in  divine  for^iveoeai 
was  never  inculcated}  for  it  was  neither  tbi 
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nor  the  indination  of  the  ehvrck  of 
Home  to  teach  (he  simple  dootrine  of  Christian 
luih,  but  rather  to  iiiTolTe  it  in  metaphysical 
obscurity.     Under   the  pretext,   therefore,  of 
relieving  the  throUbing  breast  from  its  appre- 
henaiops,   they    had    recourse    to    numerous 
Ln  Tentions  for  propping  the  insecure  fabric  of 
penittQtial  hope;    asserting,  among  other  ex* 
travaganciesj  that  the  sacraments  are  in  them- 
selres  efficacious  bv  Tirtue  of  their  own  opem7 
Lion,  exdusiTely  of  all  merit  in  the  recipient ; 
and  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  in  par- 
licular,  acts  so  powerful  in  this  reniect  as  to 
commnnicate  grace   not  only   to   those  who 
partake  of  it,  but  to  others  from  whom  it  is 
receiTed  br  substitution,  provided  its  operation 
be  noc  hinaered  by  confessedly  flagrant  immo- 
rality.   So  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
f»piscs  had  become  the  persuasion  of  its  thus 
efiecting  the  best  of  purposes,  and  that  even 
without  the  necessity  of  an  actual  participa- 
lion  of  it  by  him  upon  whom  the  benefit  is 
conferred,   that    the  celebration  of  the  mass 
wss   uniTersaUy  regarded   as   the  means  of 
ippeaaing  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  obtaining 
pardon  and  peace,  of  procuring  divine  assist- 
aace  for  the  living,  and,  for  the  dead,  deliver- 
aaoe  from  the  bitter  pains  of  purgatory.    Nor 
by  the  sacraments  alone,  but  by  every  good 
external  woric,  as  well  as  internal  disposition. 
vas  justifying'  grace  supposed  to  be  meritea 
tongruauslff  and  satisfaction  for  sin  to  be  msde 
(cndignlf.     In   monastical  institutions,  like- 
wise, were  found  no  mean  materials  for  simi- 
lar purposes;  *'  for  in  those  feigned  religions," 
as  the  homily  On  Oaod  Works  describes  them, 
"  the  devotees  boasted  of  having  lamps  which 
nn  always  over,  able  to  satisfy  not  only  for 
their  own  sins,  but  also  for  all    other  their 
benefactors,  brothers  and  sisters  of  religion, 
as  most  ungodly  and  craftily  they  had  persuaded 
the  multitude  of  ignorant  pec^le ;  keeping  in 
divers  places  marts  or  markets  of  merits,  beine 
fall  of  their  holy  relics,  images,  shrines,  and 
works  of  overflowing  abundance,  ready  to  be 
sold."    Yet,  whether  the  dubious  penitent  was 
instructed  to  derive  consolation  from  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments,  from  his  own  personal 
qualities,  or  from  any  of  what  Cranmer  aptly 
Penned  "the  fontastical  works  of  man's  in- 
Tention,"  it  should  be  observed  that  he  was 
not  directly  taught  to  consider  these  as  wholly 
aipersedinf  the  virtue  of  repentance,  but  as 
aipplying  his  deficiencies  in  the  performance 
of  u;  an   incongruous  system  of  atonement, 
^bncated  by  the  avarice  of  Rome,  and  the  ob- 
K^toioosness   of  scholasticsl    philosophy,    to 
aofment  the  treasures  and  extend  the  influ- 
^e  of  the  church,  to  extinguish  the  light  of 
^^ospel  truth,  and,  while  keeping  the  world  at 
^rge  in  ignorance,  to  hold  the  conscience  of 
^  indivimial  in  slavery.     Upon  the  whole, 
^n,  the  scholastics  maintainea  that  justifica- 
iMn  is  unattainable   without    repentance,  at 
J^ast,  without  some  degree  of  attrition  on  our 
pait ;  hot  in  the  common  apprehension  of  the 
^rineeven  this  seems  to  have  been  forgot- 
^  and  merit  of  congruity  considered  in  a 
E'^Kral  point   of  Tiew  as  alone  efficacious. 


Thus  good  works  of  every  ipedes  precedmg 
grace  were  said  to  deserve  it,  and,  by  deserving 
grace,  to  deserve  the  justifying  principle.  And 
always  were  they  careful  to  mipute  the  cause 
of  forgiveness,  not  to  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Qhrist,  but  to  the  sole  chanee  in  the  indi- 
vidual, to  his  transmutation  from  a  state  of 
unrighteousness  to  one  of  righteousness,  to 
his  possession  of  a  quality  which  renders  him 
a  worthy  object  of  divine  approbation.  For 
in  eveiy  instance  personal  merit  was  conceived 
to  be  the  solid  basis  upon  which  rests  the  com- 
plete remission  of  sin.  Upon  no  one  point, 
perhapa,  has  the  opinion  of  JLuther  been  mors 
misrepresented  than  upon  this.  Some  have 
ascribed  to  it  a  solifidian  tendency,  if  not  of 
the  most  enthusiastical,  at  least,  of  the  most 
unqualified,  description.  But  it  seems  indeed 
impossible  accurately  to  comprehend  the  posi- 
tion which  he  maintained,  if  we  examine  it  in 
an  insulated  point  of  view,  unless  we  connect 
it  with  that  ot  which  in  the  church  of  Rome  it 
properly  formed  a  part,  and  from  which  he 
never  mtended  to  separate  it, — the  doctrine 
of  penitence.  In  opposing  the  absurdity  of 
papal  indulgences,  (the  first  impiety  against 
which  his  maolv  mind  rerolted,)  a  ray  of  light, 
before  unnoticea,  darted  upon  him,  and  opened 
a  completely  new  scene,  which,  while  it  stimu- 
lated nia  efforts  as  a  reformer,  animated  his 
hopes  as  a  Christian.  Hence,  averting  with 
disdain  from  the  speculaticms  of  sophists,  and 
tumine  to  the  sacred  page  of  rei^ation,  he 
there  beheld  an  affiance  very  different  from 
what  the  schools  inculcated:  and  thus,  while 
tAeir  vain  language  was,  "  Repent,  and  trust 
to  the  efiicacy  of  your  contrition,  either  with 
or  without  extraneous  works,  according  to  the 
deme  of  its  intensity,  for  the  expiation  of  your 
ofilences ;"  Au,  more  Scriptural  and  more  con- 
soline,  became  simply  this :  "  Repent,  and  trust 
not  for  expiation  to  your  own  merits  of  any 
kind,  but  solely  to  ttiose  of  your  Redeemer.^' 
Rejecting  the  dreams  of  their  adversaries  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  im- 
portant duty,  they  represented  it  as  consisting 
of  two  essential  parts,  contrition  and  faith, 
the  latter  as  always  associated  with  the  former. 
Hence,  in  the  Apology  of  their  Confession, 
they  repeatedly  declared  a  disavowal  of  all 
faith,  except  such  as  exists  in  the  contrite 
heart.  Far  was  it  from  their  intention  to 
encourage  the  presumptuous  or  fanatical  sin- 
ner in  a  false  security  :  their  object  was  very 
different  and  laudable, — they  laboured  to  fix  the 
eye  of  him  who  both  laments  and  detests  his 
offences,  upon  the  only  deserving  object  of 
human  confidence  and  divine  complacency. 
Properly,  then,  as  they  frequently  remarked, 
their  doctrine  of  iustification  was  appropriated 
to  troubled  consciences,  at  every  period  of  true 
repentance,  and  particularly  at  the  awful  hour 
of  death,  when  the  time  for  habitual  proofs  of 
amendment  has  elapsed,  and  whep  the  past 
appears  replete  with  guilt  and  the  foture  with 
terror.  At  such  moments,  they  taught  not, 
with  the  schools^  an  affiance  in  numan  merit, 
but  in  the  gratuitous  mercy  of  Qod  through 
Christ:  to  contrition,  as  a  preparatory  qualm 
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eation  or  prerious  requisite,  they  added  futh ; 
and  lh>m  faith  they  deemed  eyeryprinciple  of 
real  piety  and  yirtue  inseparable.  Grood  works, 
or  the  outward  fruits  of  an  inward  renoTation 
of  mind,  were  said  to  foUow  remission  of  sins ; 
internal  necessarily  preceding  exUmal  refonn- 
ation.  For  the  indiyidual,  they  argued,  must 
himself  be  good  before  the  action  can  be  so 
denominated,  be  justified  before  it  can  be 
deemed  lust,  and  accepted  before  it  can  prove 
acceptable,  distinguishing  between  the  primary 
admission  into  uod's  favour,  and  the  subse- 
quent preservation  of  that  favour. 

The  unfathomable  depths  of  divine  predes- 
tination and  predetermination  human  reason 
in  vain  attempts  to  sound,  finite  facohies  to 
■can  infinite,  or  the  limited  int^ect  of  man  to 
comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 
Erasmus,  a  peculiar  favourite  with  the  reform- 
ers of  our  own  country,  when  contemplating 
this  inexplicable  subject,  observed,  that  "in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  there  are  certain  secret 
recesses,  which  God  is  unwilling  for  us  too 
minutely  to  explore ;  and  which,  if  we  endea- 
vour to  explore,  in  proportion  as  we  .penetrate 
farther,  our  minds  become  more  and  more 
oppressed  with  darkness  and  stupefaction ;  that 
thus  we  mieht  acknowledge  the  inscrutable 
majesty  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  human  mind."  Congenial,  also, 
with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Erasmus 
upon  this  point  were  those  of  Luther.  "  To 
accjuire  any  knowledge,*'  he  remarked,  *'  of  a 
deity  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  to  know  what 
his  existence  is,  his  actions  and  dispositions, 
belongs  not  to  me.  My  duty  is  only  this;  to 
know  what  are  his  precepts,  his  promises,  and 
his  threatenings.  Pernicious  and  pestilent  is 
the  thought  of  investi^^ating  causes,  and  brings 
with  it  inevitable  rum,  especially  when  we 
ascend  too  high,  and  wisli  to  philosophize 
upon  predestination.".  How  differently  Calvin 
mi  upon  the  same  subject,  and  with  what  little 
reserve,  or  rather  with  what  bold  temerity,  he 
laboured  to  scrutinize  the  unrevealed  Divinity, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  thing  beyond 
a  bare  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  His  sen- 
timents, however,  were  much  less  regarded 
than  some  are  disposed  to  allow ;  and  upon  this 
particular  question,  so  far  were  they  from  hav- 
ing attained  their  full  celebrity  at  the  period 
when  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England 
were  framed,  that  they  were  not  taught  with- 
out opposition  even  m  his  own  unimportant 
territoiT*  of  Gteneva.  For  at  that  precise  era 
he  was  publicly  accused  (by  Sebastian  Castel- 
lio^  of  making  Qod  the  author  of  sin ;  and 
altdough,  not  contented  with  silencing,  he  first 
imprisoned  end  afterward  banished  his  accuser, 
vet  he  could  not  expel  the  opinions  of  his  ad- 
versary. While  the  church  of  Rome  main- 
tained a  predestination  to  life  of  one  man  in 
preference  to  another  individually  on  aeamnl 
of  persoTial  meriif  the  Lutherans  taught  a 
^atuitous  predestination  of  Christians  collect- 
ively, of  those  whom  God  has  chosen  in  Christ 
out  of  mankind ;  and  by  this  sing:le  point  of 
difference  were  the  contending  opinions  prin- 
cipally contradistinguished,     with  us  the  sys- 


tem of  Calvin  stiU  retains  so  many  ieak« 
advocates,  that  to  a  modem  ear  the  very  tern 
FRSDBSTiNATioN  seems  to  convey  a  aieaoiBg 
only  comformable  with  his  paiticuiar  syitoB. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  thU  void 
was  in  familiar  use  for  centuries  before  the  Rfr 
fiirmation,  in  a  sense,  rery  difierent  firom  what 
Calvin  imputed  to  it,  not  as  preoedins  tbc 
divine  prescience,  but  as  resuuiae  from  it, 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  lui 
since  been  supported  by  the  Anniniaoi.  Yd 
obvious  as  this  appears,  writers  of  respects- 
bility  strangely  persuade  themselves,  that,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  Refi»mation,  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  completely 
Calvinistical ;  a  conclusion  to  which,  ecrtunlj, 
none  can  subscribe  who  are  sufficienily  coaver- 
sant  with  the  favourite  productions  of  thi: 
time.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  from  being  tbc 
fact,  that  Calvin  pecuiiariy  prided  himself  on 
departing  from  the  eommon  definition  of  the 
term,  which  had  long  been  adopted  by  the 
adherents  of  the  schows,  amd  retamed  vith  a 
scrupulous  precision.  For  while  they  held  iba 
the  expression  yredestinati  is  exclusively  ap* 
plieable  to  the  elect,  whom  God,  fordmowingai 
meritorious  objects  of  his  mercy,  predestinato 
to  life ;  and  while  they  appropriated  thai  of 
prascUi  to  the  non-elect,  whose  peraeveraiKC 
in  transgression  is  simply  ibr^nown ;  CalTiBj 
on  the  other  side,  treatmg  the  distinction  u  a 
frivolous  subterfuge,  contended  that  God,  d* 
ereein^  the  final  doom  of  the  elect  and  nfla 
elect  irreroectively,  predestinates  both,  ool 
subsequently  but  previously  to  all  foreknow 
ledge  of  their  individual  dispositions,  especialji 
devotes  the  latter  to  destruction  through  w 
medium  of  crime,  and  creates  them  by  a  fatf 
destiny  to  perish.  Whatever,  therefore,  inodefl 
conjecture  may  have  attributed  to  the  popisi 
scholastics,  it  is  certain  that,  abhorring  ever] 
speculation  which  tends  in  the  remotest  de«:n 
to  make  Grod  the  author  of  sin,  they  believ^ 
that  only  salutary  good  is  predestinated ;  ^ 
to  those  who  deserve  it  co^ncMu^y,  and  gtor] 
to  those  who  deserve  it  condignl^.  They  m&tS 
tained  that  almighty  God,  before  the  fbondatioq 
of  the  world  were  laid,  surveying  in  his  caoj 
prehensive  idea,  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  in  b| 
prescience  of  simple  intelligence,  the  possibilj 
ties  of  all  things  before  he  determined  ibei 
actual  existence,  foresaw  that,  if  mankind  wel 
created,  (although  he  willed  the  salvation  c 
all,  and  was  inclined  to  assist  all  indifferent!] 
yet)  some  would  deserve  eternal  happiness,  an 
others  eternal  misery ;  and  that  therefore  he  a| 
proved  and  elected  the  former,  but  disapprove 
or  reprobated  the  latter.  Thus,  grounding  <^ 
tion  upon  foreknowledge,  they  contemplau 
it,  not  as  an  arbitrary  principle,  seporating  oil 
individual  from  another  under  the  influence « 
a  blind  chance  or  an  irrational  caprice ;  bu 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  wise  and  just  priocipll 
which  presupposes  a  diversity  between  thoj 
who  are  accepted  and  those  who  are  rejc^ 
ed.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  order  to  systemi 
tize  upon  this  principle  of  election,  and  t 
show  now  consistent  it  is  as  well  with  it 
justice  as  the  benevoleuoe  of  the  Deity,  th 
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wiB  of  God  WM  eoBiidwed  in  a  dooble  point 
of  Tiev,  as  pk90lMU  and  eondUitmal,  or,  in 
Um  tftrhniVal  language  of  the  schools,  as  amU- 
etdetU  and  ctna^ueiU.    In  the  first  instance. 
hj  his  aheolnte  or  antecedent  will,  he  was  saia 
to  desiie  the  salTation  of  erery  man  *,  in  the 
latter^  by  his  conditional  or  consequent  wiU, 
that  only  of  those  whom  he  foresaw  abstain- 
ing from  sin  and  obeying  his  commandments: 
the  one  exfiressed  his  general  inclination,  the 
other  his  particolar  resolution  upon  the  riew 
of  indiviaual  circumstances  and   conditions. 
To  the  inquiry,  why  some  are  unendowed  with 
grace,  their  answer  was,  "  Because  some  are 
not  willing  to  reoeive  it,  and  not  because  God 
is  unwillittg  to  give  it.*'     "  He,"  they  said, 
'*ofien  his  Ught  to  all.    He  is  absent  from 
none ;  but  man  absents  himself  from  the  pre- 
■eot  Deity,  like  one  who  shuts  his  eyes  against 
(lie  noon-day  blaze."    To  the  foregoing  state- 
ment it  should  be  added,  that  tlwy  held  an 
election,   or    rather   an   ordination,   to   g[race 
( vhieh  they  expressly  asserted  to  be  defectible) 
oistinet  from  an  election  to  glory  ^  that  accord- 
iBf  to  them,  a  name  mav  be  written  in  the 
book  of  life  at  one  period,  which  at  another 
Bay  be  efaaed  from  it ;  and  that  predestina- 
tioa  to  eternal  happiness  solely  depends  upon 
inal  peneTerance  m  well  doing.    On  the  whole 
it  is  eTident,  that  they  considered  the  dignity 
or  vorthineas  of  the  indiTidual  as  the  mento- 
riou  bads  of  predestination:    merit  of  con- 
graity  as  the  basis  of  a  preordination  to  grace, 
tad  merit  of  condignity  as  that  of  a  preonlina- 
tion  to  gtorr.    Thus,  not  more  fastidious  in  the 
elioice  of  their  terms  than  accurate  in  the  use 
of  than,  while  they  denied  that  the  prescience 
of  human  Tirtue,  correctly  sf>ea]|infir,  could  be 
tbe  primary  cause  of  the  divine  will,  because 
Bothiog  in  time  can  properly  give  birth  to  that 
vhich  has  existed  from  eternity,  they  strenu- 
ouly  maintained  it  to  be  a  secondary  cause, 
tbe  ratio  or  rule  in  tbe  mind  of  the  Deitv  which 
Rgnlated  hia  will  in  the  formation  of'^its  ulti- 
■eie  decisions.     Although  in  the  established 
wafessioo  of  their  faith  the  Lutherans  avoided 
ill  allosbn  to  the  subject  of  predestination,  it 
vu  neveitheless  introduced  into  another  work 
^  importance,  and  of  considerable  public  au- 
ibority,  the  JLoei  Tkeologici  of  Melancthon,  a 
ptDdnction  which  was  every  where  received  as 
Ibe  itandanl  of  Lutheran  divinity.  Both  Luther 
uid  Melancthon,  afler  the  Diet  of  Augaburgh, 
k«pt  one  object  constantly  in  view, — to  incul- 
nte  only  what  was  plain  and  practical,  and 
p^«r  to  attempt  philosophizing.    But  to  what, 
It  may  be  asked,  did  the  Lutherans  object  in 
^  theory  of  their  opponents  when  they  them- 
irives  abandoned  the  tenet  of  necessity  1  Cer- 
^ialy,  not  to  the  aobriety  and  moderation  of 
ihit  pait  of  it  which  vindicated  the  justice,  and 
j|i*P^yed  the  benevolence,  of  the  Almighty; 
"^  generally,  to  the  principles  upon  wHich  it 
P[^ce«ded ;  to  the  pmumpiian^  in  overleaping 
we  boondary  which  Heaven  has  prescribed  to 
^  limited  faculties,  and  which  we   cannot 
P*u  without  plun^in^  into  darkness  and  error ; 
*^  to  its  imjfieif  m  aisregarding,  if  not  despis- 
Hthe  most  important  truths  of  Christiamty. 


A  s^slflra  of  tael^  a  natore  they  hesitated  not 
to  rqeet,  anxious  to  conduct  themselves  by  the 
li^ht  of  Scripture  alone,  nor  presuming  to  be' 
wise  above  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  dis- 
cover. Maintaining  not  a  particular  election 
of  personal  foTouriies.  either  by  an  absolute 
will,  or  even  a  conaitional  one,  dependent 
upon  the  ratio  of  merit,  but  a  ^neral  election 
or  all  who,  by  baptiam  in  their  infancy,  or  by 
faith  and  obedience  in  mature  years,  become 
the  adopted  heirs  of  Heaven;  tney  conceived 
this  to  M  the  only  election  to  which  the  Gos- 
pel alludes,  and,  consequently,  the  only  one 
upon  whicn  we  can  speak  with  confidence,  or 
reason  without  presumption.  If  it  be  observed, 
that  the  selection  of  an  integral  body  necessarily 
infers  that  of  its  component  parts,  the  answer 
is  obvious :  The  latter,  although  indeed  it  be 
necessarily  inferred  by  the  former,  is  neverthe* 
less  not  a  prior  requisite,  but  a  posterior  result 
of  the  divine  ordmation.  Wfaiat  they  deemed 
absolute  on  the  part  of  God  was  his  ererlast- 
ing  purpose  to  save  his  elect  in  Christ,  or  real 
Christians  considered  as  a  whole,  end  con- 
trasted with  the  remainder  of  the  human  race: 
the  completion  of  this  purpose  being  regulated 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  operating  as  infe- 
rior causes  of  a  particular  segregation.  For, 
porsuoded  of  his  good  will  toward  all  men 
without  distinction,  of  his  being  indiscrimi- 
nately disposed  to  promote  the  salvation  of  a^ 
and  of  his  seriously  (not  fictitiously ^  as  Calvin 
taught)  including  all  in  the  universal  promise 
of  Chnstianity,  they  imputed  to  him  nothing 
like  a  partial  choice,  no  limitation  of  favours^ 
no  irrespective  exclusion  of  persons ;  but  as- 
suming the  Christian  character  as  the  sole 
erouna  of  individual  preference,  they  believed 
inat  every  baptized  infant,  by  being  mode  a 
member  of  Christ,  not  by  being  comprised  in  a 
previous  arbitrary  decree,  is  truly  the  elect  of 
God,  and  dying  in  infancy^  certain  of  eter- 
nal happiness;  that  he  who.  in  maturer  years, 
becomes  polluted  by  wilfUl  crime,  loses  that 
state  of  salvation  which  before  he  possessed; 
that  nevertheless  by  true  repentance,  and  con- 
version to  the  Father  of  mercy  and  Grod  of  all 
consolation,  he  is  again  reinstated  in  it;  and 
that,  by  finally  persevering  in  it,  he  at  len^ 
receives  the  kingdom  prepared  for  every  sin- 
cere Christian  Mfore  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Can  any  man,  whom  prejudice  has 
not  blinded,  rank  these  sentiments  with  those 
of  Calvin  1  It  may  seem  almost  unnecessary 
to  subjoin,  that  the  Lutherans  held  the  defecti- 
bility  of  grace ;  its  indefectibility  bein^  a  posi- 
tion supported  but  by  those  who  think  that 
the  Reaeemer  died  for  a  selected  few  alone. 
Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  Lu- 
therans, affecting  not  in  any  way  to  philoso- 
phize, but  committing  themselves  solely  to  the 
guidance  of  Scripture,  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome  in  several  important  particulars.  For, 
although  on  some  points  they  coincided  with 
her,  although  they  inculcated,  with'  equal  zeal 
and  upon  a  better  principle,  both  the  univer- 
sality and  the  defectibility  of  grace,  as  well  as 
a  conditional  admission  into  the  number  of  the 
elect,  they  nevertheless  were  entirely  at  vari- 
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•nee  with  lier  upon  the  Tery  (bundation  of  the 
■jstem.  Thus  while  their  opponents  taug:ht, 
tnat  predestination  consists  in  the  prospective 
discnmination  of  individuals  by  divine  favour, 
according  to  the  foreseen  ratio  of  every  man's 
own   merit, — works   of    con^ruity   deservine 

frace  here,  and  works  of  condignity  eternal  Um 
ereafler,  and  that  in  this  way  it  principally 
rests  upon  human  worth;  the  Lutherans,  dis- 
claiming every  idea  of  such  a  discrimination, 
placed  it  upon  the  same  basis  as  they  assumed 
in  the  case  of  justification, — that  of  an  effectual 
redemption  by  Christ.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
holding  the  election  of  individuals  as  men  on 
aecoufU  of  personal  dignity  or  wortkinesSf  they 
maintained  the  election  of  a  general  mass  as 
Christians  M»  aceowUof  Christ  alone;  adding 
that  we  are  admitted  into  that  number,  or  dis- 
carded  from  it,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  propor- 
tionably  as  we  embrace  or  reject  the  salvation 
offered  to  all,  embracing  it  with  a  &ith  insepa- 
rable from  genuine  virtue,  or  rejecting  it  oy 
incredulity  and  crime.  For  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  the  instance  of  justification,  did  they 
exclude  repentance  and  a  true  conversion  of 
the  heart  and  life,  as  necessary  requisites^  but 
bnljr  as  meritorious  causes^  from  the  contem- 
plation of  Gk>d'8  omniscient  intellect.  "Let 
those."  said  Luther,  **  who  wish  to  be  elected 
ayotd  an  evil  conscience,  and  not  transgress  the 
divine  commandments."  Instructed  3ien  by 
the  unerring  page  of  truth,  they  asserted  no 
other  predestination  than  what  is  there  ex- 
pressly revealed ;  that  of  the  good  and  gracious 
Father  of  mankind,  who  from  eternity  has  been 
disposed  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  all  men,  has  destined  Christ  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  whole  world,  and  withholden  fh>m 
none  the  exalted  hope  of  the  Christian  calling. 
Convinced  that  this  is  the  only  predestination 
which  Christianity  discloses,  and  (Consequently 
the  only  one  which  we  can  either  with  safety 
or  certainty  embrace^  they  discouraged  every 
attempt  at  investigating  the  will,  out  of  the 
word,  of  GJod;  every  attempt  at  effecting  im- 
possibilities, at  unveiling  the  secret  counsels  of 
Him  who  shrouds  his  divine  perfections  in 
darkness  impervious  to  mortal  eyes.  With  such 
investigations,  indeed,  the  world  had  already 
been  sufficiently  bewildered  by  the  scholastics, 
who,  endowed  with  a  ready  talent  at  perplex- 
ing what  before  was  plain,  and  at  rendering 
abstruseness  still  more  abstruse,  had  made  the 
subject  totally  inexplicable,  vainly  labouring  to 
developc  with  precision  that  mysterious  will 
upon  which  the  wise  must  ever  think  it  foUy, 
and  the  good  impiety^  to  speculate.  Disqui- 
sitions of  this  presumptuous  nature,  from  a 
personal  experience  of  their  mis<!hievous  tend- 
ency, Luther  abjured  himself,  and  deprecated 
in  others.  "  Are  we,  miserable  men,"  he  ex- 
clainied,  "  who  as  yet  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  rays  of  Clod's  promises,  the  glim- 
merings of  his  precepts  and  his  works,  although 
confirmed  by  words  and  miracles,  are  we,  infirm 
and  impure,  eager  to  comprehend  all  that  is 
peat  and  glorious  in  the  solar  light  itself,  in 
tna  incomprehensible  light  of  a  miraculous 
Godhead  1   Do  we  not  know,  that  God  dwells 


in  splendour  inaeeessible  t  And  yet  do  we  i|k 
proach,  or  rather  do  we  presume  to  approach 
it  1  Are  we  not  aware,  that  his  judgments  tit 
inscrutable  1  And  yet  do  we  en£avoiir  to 
Bcrutinize  them  1  And  these  things  we  do, 
before  we  are  habituated  even  to  the  (aint  lot* 
tre  of  his  promises  and  precepu,  with  a  viiion 
still  impeifect,  blindly  rushing  into  the  majesty 
of  that  light  which,  secret  and  unseen,  bai 
never  been  by  words  or  miracles  exhibited. 
What  wonder,  then,  if,  while  we  explore  its 
majesty,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  its  glory  t" 
For  a  farther  account  of  the  Lutheran  views 
on  predestination,  see  the  last  pages  of  the 
article  Calvinism. 

Afler   this    very   ample  exposition  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Gkrman  retbrmers  on  the 
chief  points  of  Christian  doctriniL  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  a  few  additional  particnlan 
in  corroboration  of  some  portions  of  the  pn* 
ceding   statement.     The  nigh  estimation  in 
which  Luther   hekl   the   productions   of  the 
judicious  Melancthon  is  apparent  from  a  pu* 
sage   in   the   preface  to  the    first  volume  of 
Luther's  works,  dated    1545.     In   that  year 
also  appeared   the   last   amended   edition  of 
Melancthon's  '*  Common  Places,"  to  which  he 
alludes.      "Long   and    earnestly,"   he  sayt, 
'*  have   I   resisted   the   importunity  of  those 
who  have  wished  me  to  puolish  my  works,  or. 
to   speak   more  correctly,  my    confused  and 
diaoraerly  lucubrations;  not   only  because  I 
was  unwilling  that  the  labours  or  the  aneiemi 
should  be  turned  aside  by  my  novelties,  and 
that  the  reader  should  be  hindered  from  pe- 
rusing them,  but  likewise  because  now,  by  the 
mce  of  Gk)d,  a  great  number  of  methodical 
books  are  extant;  amon^  which  the  CrauM* 
Places  of  our  Philio  elann  the  pieferenee,  for 
by  them  a  divine  ana  a  bishop  may  be  abun- 
dantly and  satisfactorily  confirmed,  so  as  to 
become  powerful  in  the  word  of  the  doctrine 
of  piety,  especially  when  the  Holy  Bible  itself 
can  now  be  procured  in  almost  every  langua^ 
But  the  want  of  order  in  the  matters  to  be  dif 
cussed  in  my  books  induced,  nay  conpelled. 
me  to  render  them  a  sort  of  mac  and  indigested 
chaos,  which  it  would  now  require  even  on  nv 
part  no  small  exertion  to  digest  into  a  methoa- 
ical  form.    Under  the  influence  of  such  mo- 
tives as  these.  I  was  desirous  that  all  my 
productions   snould    be   buried    in   perpetual 
oblivion,  that  thej  might  nve  plaee  to  othen 
of  a  better  description."    In  this  prefiiee  Uh 
ther  also  gives  the  following  testimony  to  the 
general  usefulness  of  Melancthon*s  labours: 
*'In  the  same  year  Philip  Melancthon  had 
been   called    to    this    university   by  Prince 
Frederick  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  professor 
but  no  doubt  with  the  intention  that  1  should 
have  him  as  my  colleague  in  the  labours  of  the 
divinity  professorship.     For  his   woAs  are 
sufficiently  in  proof  of  what  the  Lord  hath 
effected  by  this  his  cboioe  instrument,  not  («lT 
in  polite  literature,  but  in  theologr,  alihoo^ 
Satan  be  enraged  and  all  his  party.'^     Thongs 
the  early  opinions  of  Luther  upon  the  doe* 
trine  of  a  philosophical  necessity  appear  m 
have  been  occasionally  expressed  in  a  hank 
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vA  repulsive  manner,  yet  his  ibllowere  perti- 
naciously contend  that  even  the  harshest  of 
tbem  cannot,  with  proprietv,  be  construed  into 
I  sense  favourable  to  tne  Calrinistical  system. 
Those  of  Melancthon  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Loci  Theologieij  although  occurring  but  in 
one  or  two  instances,  were  nevertheless  still 
more  ofTensive,  and  less  capable  of  a  mitigated 
interpretation.    So  far  indeed  did  he  carry  the 
doctrine  of   divine    predetermination    as   to 
degrade  man  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  as  will 
be  obvious  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
edition  of  1525.     "Lastly,    drvine   predesti- 
nation takes  away  human   liberty.     For  all 
thin^  come  to  pass  according  to  divine  pre- 
destination, not  only  external  works,  but  also 
internal  thoughts  in  all  creatures."    Afler  the 
Diet  of  Augsburgh  in  1590,  we  hear  no  more 
of  this  obnoxious  tenet.    Indeed  so  early  as 
1587,  these  reformers  seem  to  have  abandoned 
it.   At  least,  when  in  that  year  a  form  of  doc- 
trine was  drawn  up  for  the  churches  of  Saxony, 
fiee  will  in  acts  of  morality  was  thus  incul- 
cated :  "  The  human  will  is  so  far  free  as  to 
be  able  in  some  sort  to  perform  the  righteous- 
ntss  of  the  flesh,  or  civil  justice,  when  it  is 
obliged  by  the  law  and  by  force  not  to  steal, 
not  to  kin,  not  to  commit  aaultery,  dec.    There* 
|bre  let  ministers  teach,  that  it  is  in  a  measure 
in  our  own  hands  to  restrain  carnal  affections, 
and  to  perform  ciTil  justice ;  and  let  them  dili- 
gently exhort  men  to  a  strict  and  proper  course 
of  lire,  because  Gk>d  also  requires*this  kind  of 
righteousness,  and  will  grievously  punish  those 
men  who  live  so  negligent  of  their  duty.    For 
as  we  are  bound  to  make  a  good  use  of  the 
other  gifts  of  Ghxi,  so  is  it  likewise  our  duty  to 
«npby  to  good  purpose  those  powers  which 
God  has  browed    on    nature."    "For   Gtod 
takes  no  delight  in  that  ferocious  mode  of  life 
^hich  is  adopted  by  some  men,  who,  after 
baring  heard  that  wc  are  not  iustified  by  our 
own  powers  and  works,  foolishly  dream  that 
they  will  wait  until  they  be  drawn  by  God,  and 
vti  the  mean  time  their  course  of  life  is  most 
impure.    Such  persons  Qod  will  most  severely 
punish;  and  they  must  therefore  be  earnestly 
reprehended  and  admonished  by  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  teach  in  the  churches."    This 
work,   which    is    ^nerally  termed,    Libellus 
VisiUUionis  SaxoniCy  was   first  composed  in 
German  by  Melancthon  in  1587,  and  afterward 
republished  by  Luther  with  a  preface,  in  which 
he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  Wc  do  not  publish 
these  as  rigorous  precepts,  nor  do  we  ag[ain 
employ  ourselves   in    drawing   up   pontmcal 
decrees,  but  wc  relate  matters  of  history  and 
public  deeds,  and  present  the  confession  and 
symbol  of  our  belief"    The  previous  contro- 
versy between   Luther  and  Erasmus,  on  the 
topic  of  free  will,  had  probably  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  amelioration  of  the  aoclrinal  system 
of  the  Lutheran  church.    In  this  view  it  was 
not  without  reason  that   £rasmus   made  the 
following  reflections  in  a    letter  dated   1528, 
won  after  he  had  seen  this  nroducfion :  "  The 
Lutheran  fever,  every  succeeaing  day,  assumes 
a  milder  form ;   so  that  Luther  himself  now 
wntes  recantations  on  almost  every  thing,  and 


on  this  account  he  is  considered  by  the  reft  at 
a  heretic  and  a  madman."  Similar  caustic 
remarks  occur  in  other  letters  of  Erasmus; 
and  as,  in  those  days  of  high  religious  excite- 
ment, taunts  of  this  kind  were  considered  too 
good  to  be  confined  as  secrets  within  the  breast 
of  the  correspondents  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, it  is  not  improbable  that  Luther  might 
be  prevented  through  them,  among  other  rea- 
sons, from  making  farther  doctrinal  conces- 
sions^ it  beinff  no  imcommon  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  for  persons  of 
otherwise  strong  understandings  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  this  pitiable  weakness.  That 
Melancthon  not  only  abandoned  but  repre- 
hended the  doctrine  m  1589,  we  cannot  doubt, 
because  his  own  express  testimony  in  proof  of 
it  remains  on  record.  In  a  letter  to  Chris- 
topher Stathmio,  dated  March  20th,  1559, 
which  was  not  long  before  his  death,  he 
notices  the 'subject  in  these  words:  "Thirty 
years  ago,  not  through  the  desire  of  conten- 
tion, but  on  account  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  I  sharply  reprehended' 
the  Stoical  paradoxes  concerning  necessity, 
because  they  are  reproachful  toward  God  ana 
injurious  to  morals.  At  this  time  the  legions 
of  the  Stoics  are  waging  war  against  me ;  but 
in  the  answer  which  I  have  wntten  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bavarian  inquisition,  I  have  once 
more  pointed  out  in  a  modest  manner  that 
opiriion  (on  fate  or  predestination)  in  which 
anxious  minds  may  acquiesce  and  be  at  rest." 
On  consulting  the  tract  to  which  his  letter 
alludes,  we  find  him  employing  this  strong  and 
unequivocal  langua^:  "I  also  openly  reject 
and  abhor  those  Stoical  and  Manichean  ftiries 
who  afiirm  that  all  thin^  necessarU^  happen, 
evil  as  well  as  good  actions.  But  concerning 
these  I  refrain  at  present  from  any  lengthened 
discussion ;  onfy  I  entreat  young  people  to  avoid 
these  monstrous  opinions,  which  arecontume-, 
lious  against  G^,  and  pernicious  to  morals." 
From  the  Loci  Theologiciy  in  which  Melanc- 
thon had  first  introduced  this  obnoxious  tenet, 
he  expunged  necessity  in  the  edition  of  1533. 
and  inserted  in  its  place  the  opposite  one  of 
contingency.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
this  amended  work:  "The  discussion  on  the 
cause  of  sin  and  that  on  contingency  have  some- 
times greatly  agitated  the  church,  and  excited 
miehty  tragedies.  Men  of  acute  minds  collect 
multitudes  of  inextricable  and  absurd  thin^ 
about  both  these  subjects.  Because  there  is 
some  danger  in  them,  young  people  must  be 
warned  to  abstain  from  these  interminable 
disputes,  and  in  preference  to  search  out  a 
simple  and  pious  opinion,  beneficial  to  religion 
and  morals,  in  which  tney  may  abide,  nor 
suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  ftt>m  it  by 
those  ftdlacious  tricks  of  disputations.  But 
this  is  a  pious  and  true  sentiment  to  be  em- 
braced with  both  hands,  and  to  be  retained 
rather  by  the  whole  heart, — that  GK)d  is  not 
the  cause  of  sin,  and  that  he  does  not  will  sin. 
But  the  causes  of  sin  are  the  will  of  the  devil, 
and  the  will  of  man."  *'  But  this  sentiment 
being  once  laid  down,  that  Gk>d  is  not  the 
eause  of  sin,  it  evidendy  follows  that  con^an- 
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fene^  most  be  granted.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  the  cause  of  the  contingency  of  our 
actions."  **  Neither  must  the  delirious  doat- 
ings  about  Stoical  fate,  or  about  necessity,  be 
conveyed  into  the  church,  because  they  are 
inextricable  and  sometimes  injurious  to  piety 
and  morals."  "  From  these  opinions  it  becomes 
the  pious  to  be  abhorrent  in  their  ears  and  in 
their  hearts."  These  extracts  serre  to  prove, 
that  Melancthon  reprobated  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  church  the  doctrine  of  Stoical 
fate,  Mfore  Calvin  had  distinguished  himself 
either  as  an  author  or  a  reformer.  Into  his 
subsequent  productions  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion  Melancthon  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
contingency,  and  strenuously  defended  it,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  amended  edition  of  his  iLoci 
Theologici  in  1545.  Luther  never  formally 
revoked  any  of  his  own  writings ;  but  on  this 
last  corrected  production  of  his  friend,  as  we 
have  shown,  he  bestowed  the  hiehest  com- 
metodations.  Yet  he  did  not  senile  publicly 
to  assert,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Keform- 
ation  he  had  not  compfetely  settled  his  creed. 
In  the  seventh  volume  of  his  works  this  sen- 
tence is  found:  "I  have  also  published  the 
confession  of  my  faith ;  in  which  i  have  openly 
testified  what  and  how  I  believe,  and  in  what 
articles  I  think  mvself  at  length  to  be  at  rest." 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  subject,  from  the  period  of  his  controversy 
with  Erasmus,  to  the  publication  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis, — his  last  work  of  any 
importance.  But  in  this,  afler  a  long  arfi;u- 
ment  to  prove  that,  as  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  unrevealed  Deity,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  things  which  are  above  our  com- 
prehension; and  that  we  are  not  to  reason 
upon  predestination  out  of  Christianity;  he 
thus  apologizes  for  his  former  opinions :  "  It 
has  been  my  wish  diligently  and  accurately  to 
deliver  these  charges  and  admonitions;  be- 
cause, afler  my  death,  many  persons  will  pub- 
lish my  books  to  the  world,  and  by  that  course 
will  confirm  errors  of  every  kind  and  their  own 
delirious  ravings.  But  among  other  matters  I 
have  written,  that  all  things  are  absolute  and 
necessary ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  added,  that 
we  must  behold  God  as  he  is  revealed  to  us,  as 
we  sinf  in  the  Psalm,  'Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Lord  ox  sabaoth,  nor  is  there  any  other  Gkd.' 
In  several  other  passages  I  have  used  similar 
expressions.  But  these  people  will  pass  by  all 
such  passages,  and  will  only  seize  upon  those 
concerning  a  hidden  Deity.  You,  therefore, 
who  now  near  me,  recollect  that  I  have  taught 
this, — We  must  not  inquire  concerning  the 
predestination  of  a  hidden  Gh)dj  but  we  must 
abide  and  acquiesce  in  those  things  which  are 
revealed  by  calling  and  by  the  ministry  of  the 
word."  "  But  in  other  passages  of  my  different 
works  I  have  inculcated  the  same  sentiments, 
and  I  now  deliver  them  again  with  an  audible 
voice ;  tlierefore  I  am  excused."  For  the  more 
modem  state  of  the  Lutheran  church  see 
Nboloot. 

The  following  account  of  the  union  between 
Ihe  Lutheran  ana  Calvinistic  churches,  as  given 
IB  the  advertisement  to  Baron  Von  Wesaen- 


berg's   "  Correspondence  with  the  Coot  d 
Rome,"  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader: 
"  The  Germans  have  just  set  the  noble  example 
of  forming  a  union  betwe^  these  two  brancM 
of  the  Protestant  faith.    This  union,  which 
originated,  we  believe,  in  the  grand  duchy  d 
Nassau,  has  taken  place   almost  uniTersallT 
throughout  Germany ;  and  the  separate  appo* 
lations  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  chuiuMi 
have  merged  in  the  common  appellation  of  the 
Evaneeli^  church.    The  Lutneran  and  Be 
fbnnra   churches  of  Pruasia   met  in  synod 
together,  on  the  invitation  of  their  monarch 
the  first  of  October,  1617,  and  soon  came  tr 
an  agreement;  and  the  union  was  celebrale^ 
on  tl^  day  of  the  tri-centenary  festival  of  thi 
Reformation.    A    similar   aynod  of  the  Ln 
therans  and  Cidvinista  in  Ilesse-Cassel  vu 
held  at  Hanau  in  May  and  June,  1818,  aod 
attended  with  the  same  result    The  royal  cos 
firmation  was  given  to  the  Bavarian  union  ob 
the  first  of  October  following.    Saze-Weimar, 
and  most  of  the  other  smaU  states,  hare  iA 
lowed  this  example.    The  Protestant  Gennui 
have  now,    therefore^  only   one  Gospel,  om 
temple,  one  divine  Instructer,  and  one  mode 
of  communion;   and,  what  is    singular,  m 
highly   honourable    to    their    liberality,  '^" 
union  was   every  where   acoomplishea  vi 
the  greatest  ease,  and  without  a  dissentie 
voice  having  been  raised  against  it"     Ho^ 
different  was  this  result  from  that  of  the  svnod^ 
and  council^  of  other  times ;  and  what  a  chaod 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  does  it  indicataj 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  likeraW\ 
from  which  this  union  has  resulted,  is  rath^ 
indifference  to  the  grand  peculiarities  of  tk 
Christian  faith  than  mutual  charity. 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia  MiM 
accounted  a  part  of  Uappadocia.  having  Piudi 
on  the  west,  and  Cilicia  on  tne  south.  ln| 
were  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derh 
mentioned  in  the  traveb  of  St  Paul.  Tl 
former  was  the  capital,  and  the  country  itaQ 
at  that  time  a  Roman  province.  The  *'  spee^ 
of  Lvcaonia,"  mentioned  Acta  xiT.  11,  it  s«| 
posed  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Crredt,  int^ 
mineled  with  many  oriental  words. 

LyCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  harii 
Phryfia  on  the  noith,  Pamphylia  on  the  esi 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  souUi,  and  Caria  \ 
the  west  The  greatest  poit  of  the  counix 
however,  is  a  peninsula  projecting  into  i 
Mediterranean.  Lycia  derived  its  name  fro 
Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  settled  hej 
It  was  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydj 
and  passed  with  his  kingdom  into  the  han 
of  the  Persians.  It  afterward,  in  cooimi 
with  the  neighbourioe  copntriea  of  Asia  Min< 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and 
Alexander;  then  of  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  1 
successors  in  those  countries ;  and,  at  the  ti] 
of  the  Apostles,  was  reduced  to  the  state  ol 
Roman  province. 

LYDbA,  by  the  Greeks  called  Dio^l 
It  lay  in  the  way  firom  Jerusalem  to  Cssan 
four   or   five   leagues  to   the  east  of  J(^ 
Lydda  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  E^>hraim. 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Bei^ 
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■itBs.  At  the  raturn  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Baf^kmish  caDtivity,  Neh.  xi,  35.  St.  Peter 
eoDingto  Lydaa,  cured  a  eick  man  of  the  palay 
Buned  Eoeaa,  Acts  ix,  33,  34. 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  a  seller  of 
pBipk  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi,  in 
Macedonia.  She  was  converted  to  the  faith  by 
St  Paul,  and  both  she  and  her  family  were 
baptixed.  She  offered  her  house  to  the  Apostle, 
aaa  piessed  him  to  abide  there  so  earnestly, 
that  ae  yielded  to  her  entreaties.  She  was 
aot  A  JeweM  by  birth,  but  a  proselyte,  Acts 
ni,  14, 15, 40. 

3.  Ltdu,  an  ancient  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Aaia  Mino^  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
vas  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Sardis  was 
(he  capital. 

LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the  native 
place  of  Timothy.  The  Apostle  Paul  and 
BarDAbas  having  preached  here,  and  healed  a 
cripple,  were  taken  for  gods.  But  so  fickle  are 
hnoiaB  praise  and  popular  encomiums,  that,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  those  who  had  been 
deemed  gods  were  regarded  as  less  than  mor- 
tals, and  were  stoned  by  the  rtry  persons  who 
BO  lately  deified  them.    See  Acts  xiv. 

MAACAH,  or  BETH-MAACHA,  a  little 
prorince  of  Syria  to  the  east  and  the  north  of 
the  ioorces  of  the  river  Jordan,  upon  the  road 
to  Damascus.  Abel  or  Abela  was  in  this  coun- 
^,  whence  it  was  called  Abelbeth-Maachah. 
We  learn  from  Joshua  xiii,  13,  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  not  destroy  the  Maachathites,  but  per- 
mitted them  to  dwell  in  the  land  among  them. 
The  distribution  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
beyond  Jordan,  extended  as  far  as  this  coimtry, 
Deuu  iii,  14;  Joshua  xii,  5. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  historjr  of  Judas  and 
his  brothers,  smd  their  wars  a^^ainst  the  Syrian 
lungs  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberties, 
80  called  from  Judas,  the  son  of  Mattathias, 
Burnamcd  Maccabseus,  as  some  authors  say, 
Aoffl  the  word  ^:3:>o,  formed  of  the  initials  of 
rw  arf»Q  roo3->o,  "Who  is  like  unto  thee, 
0  Lord,  among   the   godsV  Exod.  xv,  11, 
vhich  was  the  motto  of  his  standard ;  whence 
those  who  fought  under  his  standard  were 
called  Maccabees,  and  the  name  was  generally 
applied  to  all  who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  true 
reu|;ion,  under  the  Elgyptian  or  Syrian  kings. 
This  name,  formed  by  abbreviation  according 
^  the  common   practice   of  the  Jews,   dis- 
tinguished Judas  Maccabseus  by  way  of  emi- 
jteoee,  as  he  succeeded  his  father.  B.  C.  166. 
in  the  command  of  those  forces  wnich  he  had 
with  him  at  his  death;  and,  being  joined  by 
his  brothers,  and  all  others  that  were  zealous 
ibr  the  law,  he  erected  his  standard,  on  which 
he  inscribed    the    above    mentioned    motto. 
Those,  also,  who  suffered  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
opater  of  Alexandria,  fifty  years  before  this 
period,  were  afterward  called  Maccabees ;  and 
*o  were   Eleauur,  and  the  mother   and   her 
seren  sons,  though  they  suffered  before  Judas 
vected   his   standard    with    the  motto   from 
which  the  appellation  originated.    And  there- 
Vc^  as  these  books,  which  contain  the  history 


of  Judas  and  his  brothers^  and  th*ir  wan 
against  the  Syrian  kings,  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  bberties,  are  called  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  Maccabees ;  so  th.u  book 
which  gives  us  the  history  of  those  who,  in 
the  like  cause,  under  Ptolemy  Philopater,  were 
exposed  to  his  elephants  at  Alexandria,  is 
called  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees ;  and 
that  which  is  written  by  Josephus,  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Eleaxar,  and  the  seven  brothers  and 
their  mother,  is  called  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  ex- 
cellent history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  style 
and  n^anner  of  the  sacred  historians  of  any 
extant.  It  was  written  originally  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect 
and  was  extant  in  this  language  in  the  time  of 
Jerom,  who  had  seen  it  From  the  Chaldee 
it  was  translated  into  Greek,  from  the  Ghreek 
into  Latin.  Theodotion  is  conjectured  to 
have  translated  it  into  Gbeek;  but  this  version 
was  probably  more  ancient,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Its  use  by  emcient  authors,  as  TertuUian, 
Origen,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of 
Simon,  who  was  prince  and  high  priest  of  the 
Jews  near  thirty  years,  and  be^n  his  govern- 
ment at  the  time  where  this  history  ends.  It 
contains  the  history  of  forty  years,  from  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death  of 
Simon,  the  hiffh  priest ;  that  is.  from  the  year 
of  the  world  3829  to  the  year  3869,  B.  C.  131. 
The  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  begins 
with  two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria, 
to  exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Judas, 
on  his  purifying  the  temple.  The  first  was 
written  in  the  r69th  yewc  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidse,  that  is,  B.  u.  144;  and  the  second, 
in  the  l^h  year  of  the  same  era,  or  B.  C. 
125;  and  both  appear  to  be  spurious.  After 
these  epistles  follows  the  preface  of  the  author 
to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
larger  work,  composed  by  one  Jason,  a  Jew  of 
Cyrene,  who  wrote  in  Ghreek  the  history  of 
Judas  Maccabseus,  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
wars  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  aifid  Eupa- 
tor  his  son.  The  two  last  chapters  contain 
events  under  the  reign  of  Demetrius  Sotor, 
the  successor  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  coo- 
tain  such  varieties  in  their  style,  as  render  it 
doubtful  whether  they  had  the  same  author  as 
the  rest  of  the  work.  This  second  book  docs 
not  by  any  mesms  equal  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  first.  It  contains  a  nistory  of 
about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of 
Heliodorus's  commission,  who  was  sent  by 
Seleucus  to  fetch  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  to  the  victory  ootained  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabsus  over  Nicanor;  that  is,  nora  the  year 
of  the  world  3828  to  the  year  3843,  B.  C.  157. 

There  are  in  the  Poly^lott  Bibles,  both  of 
Paris  and  London,  Synac  versions  of  both 
these  books  ;^  but  they,  as  well  as  the  English 
versions  which  we  have  among  the  apocryphad 
writers  in  our  Bibles,  are  derived  from  Um 
Greek.    For  a  frurther  account  of  Judas  Mao- 
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flabaeua,  and  of  his  brothers,  whose  history  is 
recorded  in  the  first  and  second  books  or  the 
Maccabees,  and  also  by  Josephus,  we  refer  to 
the  article  Jews.  The  third  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees contains  the  history  of  the  persecution 
of  Ptolomy  Philopater  against  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  and  their  sufferings  under  it;  and 
seems  to  have  been  written  by  some  Alexan- 
drian Jew  in  the  Greek  language,  not  lone 
after  the  time  of  Siracides.  This  book,  with 
regard  to  its  subject,  ought  to  be  called  the 
ijvt,  as  the  -things  which  are  related  in  it 
occurred  before  the  Maccabees,  whose  history 
is  recorded  in  the  first  and  second  books ;  but 
OS  it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the 
other  two,  it  is  reckoned  after  them.  It  is 
extant  in  Syriac,  though  the  translator  did  not 
seem  to  have  well  understood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  is  in  most  of  the  ancient  manu- 
script copies  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  par- 
ticularly m  the  Alexandrian  ana  Vatican,  but 
was  never  inserted  into  the  vulgar  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  nor,  consequently,  into  any 
of  our  Elnglish  copies.  The  first  authentic 
mention  we  have  of  this  book  is  in  Eusebius's 
"  Ckrcnicon"  It  is  also  named  with  two  other 
books  of  the  Maccabees  in  the  eighty-fifth  of 
the  apostolic  canons.  But  it  is  uncertain 
when  that  canon  was  added.  Grotius  thinks 
that  this  book  was  written  after  the  two  first 
books,  and  shortly  after  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called 
the  third  book  of  Maccabees.  Moreover, 
Josephus's  history  of  the  martyrs  that  sufTerea 
under  Anliochus  Epiphanes,  is  found  in  some 
manuscript  Greek  Bibles,  under  the  name  of 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees.  This  book, 
ascribed  to  Josephus,  occurs  under  the  title, 
**  Concerning  the  Empire  or  Government  of 
Reason;"  but  learned  men  have  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  this  was  the  book  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  fourth  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

MACEDONIA,  a  kingdom  of  Graece,  hav- 
ing Thrace  to  the  north,  Thessaly  south, 
Epirus  west,  and  the  JEgean  Sea  cast.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  kine;  of  Mace- 
donia, having  conquered  Asia,  ana  subverted 
the  Persian  empire,  the  name  of  the  Macedo- 
nians became  very  famous  throughout  the 
east;  and  it  is 'often  given  to  the  Greeks,  the 
successors  of  Alexander  in  the  monarchy.  In 
like  manner,  the  name  of  Greeks  is  often  put 
for  Macedonian Sj  2  Maccabees  iv,  36.  When 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  Macedonia 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
After  it  had  long  continueid  subject  to  the 
Romans,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
mnn  Turks,  who  are  the  present  masters  of  it. 

St.  Paul  was  invited  by  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  at  Troas,  to  come 
and  [reach  ttie  Gospel  in  Macedonia,  Acts 
xvi,  9.  After  this  vision,  the  Apostle  no 
longer  doubted  his  divine  call  to  preach  the 
Go&pcl  in  Macedonia;  and  the  success  that 
attended  his  ministry  confirmed  htm  in  his 
persuasion.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  churches  of  Thcssalonica  and  Philippi. 

BIAGDALA,  a  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 


sea  of  Gklilee^  near  Dabnonntha;  Jesus,  ilv 
the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves,  beio^  liud  by 
St.  Matthew  to   have    gone   bv  shio  to  tbe 
coasts  of  Mogdala,  Matt,  xv,  39 ;  and  bv  Sl 
Mark,  to  "  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,"  Mufc 
viii,  10.    Mr.  Buckingham  came  to  a  imaU 
villa^  in  this  situation  coiled  Migdal,  dose  to 
the  cd^  of  the  lake,  beneath  a  ron^  of  hi^ 
cliffs,  in  whidi  small  grottoes  are  seen,  wub 
the  remains  of  an  old  souare  tower,  ana  somt 
larger  buildings,  of  ruae  construction,  appa* 
rently  of  great  antiquity.    Migdol  imolies  a 
tower,  or  fortress  ;  and  this  place,  from  WiBg 
this  name  particularly  applied  to  it,  was  doubt- 
less, IDce  the  Egjrptian  Migdol,  one  of  cod- 
siderable  importance;  and  may  be  eonsidrra) 
as  the  site  of  the  Miedal  of  the  Naphtalites, 
as  well  as  the  Magdola  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

MAGI,  or  MAGIANS,  a  tide  which  tk 
ancient  Persians  gave  to  their  vnse  mep,  or 
philosophers.  Magi,  among  ^e  Persian 
answers  to  v^i,  or  ftX6v^t,  omon?  tbe 
Greeks;  sapientes^  among  the  Latins;  anii<b, 
among  the  Gauls ;  gymnosophists,  amons;  tk 
Indians ;  and  priests,  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  ancient  magi,  according  to  Aristodc 
and  Laertius.  were  the  sole  authors  and  cod- 
servators  of  tne  Persian  philosophy ;  and  tk 
philosophy  principally  cultivatea  among  then 
was  theology  and  politics;  they  being  alwayi 
esteemed  as  the  interpreters  of  all  law,  bra 
divine  and  human;  on  which  account  tbe) 
were  wonderfully  revered  by  the  people 
Hence  Cicero  observes  that  none  werr  ad 
mitted  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  but  such  a 
were  well  instructed  in  the  discipline  of  th 
magi;  who  taught  rk  ^aetXira,  and  sbowe 
princes  how  to  govern.  Plato,  Apul"'" 
Laertius,  and  others,  a^ree  that  the  philosoph] 
of  the  magi  related  pnncipally  to  the  wonhij 
of  the  gods ;  they  were  the  persons  who  vni 
to  offer  prayers,  supplications,  and  socrificfl 
as  if  the  goas  would  be  heard  by  them  alon 
But,  according  to  Lucian,  Suiaas,  &>c,  thi 
theology,  or  worship  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  ca] 
ed,  about  which  the  magi  were  ennplovcd,  y< 
little  more  than  the  diabolical  art  or  diriii^ 
tion;  so  that  fiayta*  strictly  taken,  was  tl 
art  of  divination.  These  people  were  held  i 
such  veneration  among  the  Persians,  thi 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  among  othi 
things,  had  it  engraven  on  his  monumcn 
that  he  was  the  master  of  the  ma?i.  Phi' 
Judasus  describes  the  magi  to  be  duigent  il 
quirers  into  nature,  out  of  the  love  tl^y  bei 
to  truth ;  and  who,  setting  themselves  aps 
from  other  things,  contemplate  the  divil 
virtues  the  more  clearly,  and  initiate  others  i 
the  same  mysteries.  The  magi,  or  magian 
formed  one  of  the  two  grand  sects  into  vrhii 
the  idolatry  of  the  world  was  divided  betw« 
500  and  600  years  before  Christ  Ths 
abominated  alt  those  images  which  were  i^ 
shipped  by  the  other  sect,  denominated  Sabisd 
ana  paid  their  worship  to  the  Deity  under  t| 
emblem  of  fire.  Their  chief  doctrine  wj 
that  there  were  two  principles,  one  of  wlai 
was  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  i 
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!  csmB  of  all  efil.    The  former  was  represented 
byligiit,  and  ihe  latter  by  darkness,  as  their 
trout  symbols;  and  of  the  composition  of 
these  two  they  supposed  that  all  things  in  the 
world  were  made.    The  sect  of  the  maeians 
was  rerired  and  reformed  by  Zoroaster.   This 
eelebrsted  philosopher,  called  by  the  Persians 
Zerdnsht,  or  Zaratush,  began  about  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Darius  to  restore 
lad  reform  the  magian    system  of   religion. 
He  was  not  only  excellently  skilled  in  all  the 
le^ing  of  the  east  that  prerailed  in  his  time, 
bot  likewise  thoroughly  Tersed  in  the  Jewish 
relu^,  and  in  ail  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
OklTestament  that  were  then  extant :  whence 
some  haye  inferred  that  he  was  a  native  Jew 
both  by  birth  and  profession ;  and  that  he  had 
been  serrant  to  one  of  the  prophets,  probably 
Eieiuel  or  DanieL    He  made  his  first  appear- 
uee  in  Media,  in  the  city  of  Xix,  now  callcxl 
Adeibijan,  as   some   say;    or,  according   to 
others,  in  Ecbatana,  now  called  Tauris.    In- 
stead of  admitting  the  existence  of  two  first 
causei,  with  the  magians.  he  asserted  the  ex- 
istence of  one  supreme  Gtod,  who  created  both 
these,  and  out  of  these  two  produced,  accord- 
ing to  his  soverei^  pleaspe,  CTery  thing  dse. 
Aeoordine  to   his   doctrine,  -there   was   one 
•upreme  Bein^  independentljr  and  self-existing 
^  all  eternity.    Under  him  there  are  two 
ug^els;  one  the  aneel  of  light,  the  author  and 
director  of  all  goA ;  dnd  the  other  the  angel 
of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of 
^  eTiL    These  two,  probably  speaking  fisrura- 
tively,  out  of  the  mixture  or  hght  aira  daric- 
pess,  made  all  things  that  are ;  and  they  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetvud  conflict;  so  th^t  where 
the  angel  of  lignt  prevails,  there  the  most  is 
good;  and  where  tne  angel  of  darkness  pre- 
vails, there  the  most  is  evil.    This  struggle 
shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world;  and 
then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection,  and 
a  day  of  judgment :  afier  which,  the  angel  of 
darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world 
of  their  own,  where  they  shall  suflfer  in  ever- 
ting darkness  the  punishment  of  their  evil 
deeds;  and  the  ansel  of  light  and  his  disciples 
*haJI  go  into  a  wond  of  their  own,  where  tney 
shall  receive  in  everlasting  light  the  reward 
dneonto  their  good  deeds;  and  henceforward 
they  shall  for  ever  remain  separate.    . 

Of  the  controversy  as  to  Zoroaster,  Zera- 
tQsnt,  or  Zertxishta,  and  the  sacred  books  said 
0  have  been  written  by  him,  called  Zend  or 
^davesta,  which  has  divided  the  most  emi- 
aent  critics,  it  would  answer  no  important  end 
p  give  an  abstract.  Those  who  wish  for  in- 
brmation  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  Hyde's 
'Rdigio  Veterum  Persarum;"  Prideaux's 
'  Connection  ;"  Warburton's  "  Divine  Lcga- 
ion,''  Bryant's  "Mythology;"  "The  Uni- 
ersal  History ;"  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol. 
ii,  p.  115 1  M.  du  Perron,  and  Richardson's 
'  Dissenation,"  prefixed  to  his  Persian  and 
Vrabic  Dictionary.  But  whatever  may  become 
'f  the  authority  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
^nidavesta,  and  with  whatever  fables  the 
listory  of  the  reformer  of  the  magian  religion 
aay  be  mixed,  the  learned  are  generally  agreed 


that  such  a  reformation  took  place  by  his 
instrumentality.  "  Zeratusht,"  says  Sir  W". 
Jones,  "  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  genii  or  angels,  of  new  ceremonies  in 
the  veneration. shown  to  fire,  of  a  new  work 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
heaven,  ana.  above  aU^  by  establishing  ihe  actual 
adoration  of  the  supreme  Being  ;"  and  he  farther 
odds,  "The  reformed  religion  of  Persia  con- 
tinued in  force  till  that  country  was  conquered 
b^  the  Musselmans ;  and,  without  studying  th« 
Zend,  we  have  ample  information  concerning  it 
in  the  modem  Persian  writings  of  several  who 
profess  it.  Bahinan  always  named  Zeratusht 
with  reverence :  he  was,  in  truth,  a  pure  Theist, 
and  strongly  disclaimed  any  adoration  of  the 
fire  or  other  elements ;  and  he  denied  that  the 
doctrine  of  two  codval  principles,  supremely 
good,  and  supremely  bad,  formed  any  part  of 
his  faith."  •'  The  Zeratusht  of  Persia,  or  the 
Zoroaster  of  the  Ghreeks,"  says  Richardson, 
"  was  highly  celebrated  by  the  most  discerning 
people  of  ancient  times;  and  his  tenets,  we 
are  told,  were  most  eagerly  and  rapidly  em- 
braced by  the  highest  in  rank,  and  the  wisest 
men  in  the  Persian  empire."  He  distinguished 
himself  by  denying  that  good  and  evil,  repre- 
sented by  light  and  daricness,  were  coeval, 
independent  principles ;  and  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  true  GkKl,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  contained  in  a  part  of  that 
celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  which  Cyrus 
is  mentioned  oy  name :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and. 
there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me," 
no  codval  power.  "I  form  the  light,  and 
create  darkness.  I  make  peace."  or  good,  "  and 
create  evil,  I  the  Lord  do  all  thcSe  things." 
Fire,  by  Zerdushta,  appears  to  have  be«n  used' 
emblematically  only;  and  the  ceremonies  for 
preserving  and  transmitting  it,  introduced  by 
nim,  were  manifestly  taken  from  the  Jews,  and' 
the  sacred  fire  of  their  tabernacle  and  temple. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Peraians  was  cor- 
rupted by  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  with  its  accompanying  super- 
stition. The  msfian  doctrine,  whatever  it 
might  be  at  first,  had  degenerated ;  and  two- 
eternal  principles,  good  and  evil,  had  bmn 
introduced.  It  was  Uierefore  necessarily  idola- 
trous also,  and,  like  all  other  false  systems, 
flattering  to  the  vioious  habits  of  the  people. 
So  great  an  improvement  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  the  religion  of  a  whole 


therefore,  be  thought  possible,  except  we  sup- 
pose a  dfivine  interposition,  either  directly,  or 
by  the  occurrence  of  some  very  impressive 
events.  Now  as  there  are  so  many  authorities 
for  fixing  the  time  of  Zoroaster  or  Zeratusht 
not  many  yeare  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  the  events  connected  with  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  may  account  for  his  suc- 
cess in  that  reformation  of  religion  of  which 
he  was  the  author.  For^  had  not  the  Minds  of 
men  been  prepared  for  this  change  by  something 
extraordinary,  it  is  not  supposable  that  they 
woukl  have  adopted  e  purer  faith  from 'him. 
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That  he  gave  them  a  better  doctrine,  is  dear 
from  the  admiflsioD  of  even  Dean  Prideauz, 
who  baa  very  unmstly  branded  him  as  an 
impostor.  Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that  as 
"the  Most  High  nileth  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men/'  he  often  overrules  great  political  events 
for  moral  purposes.  The  Jews  were  sent  into 
captivity  to  Babylon  to  be  reformed  from  their 
idolatrous  propensities,  and  their  reformation 
commenced  with  their  calamity.  A  miracle 
was  there  wrought  in  favour  of  three  Hebrew 
confessors  of  the  existence  of  one  only  G}od, 
and  that  under  circumstances  to  put  shame 
upon  a  popular  idol  in  the  presence  of  the 
king^  and  "  all  the  rulers  of  the  provinces,"  that 
the  issue  of  this  controversy  between  Jehovah 
and  idolatry  might  be  made  known  throughout 
that  vast  empire. — Worship  was  refused  to  the 
idol  by  a  few  Hebrew  captires,  and  the  idol 
had  no  power  to  punish  tne  public  affront : — 
the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  cast  into  a  fur- 
nace, and  he  delivered  them  unhurt;  and  a 
aroval  decree  declared  "  that  there  was  no  god 
wno  could  deliver  after  this  sort."  The  firoud 
•monarch  himself  also  is  smitten  with  a  singu- 
.ar  disease; — he  remains  subject  to  it  until  he 
-acknowledges  the  true  Grod;  and,  upon  his 
recovery,  he  publicly  ascribes  to  him  twth  the 
justice  and  the  mercy  of  the  punishment.  This 
event  takes  place,  also,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  dream  which  none  of  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  could  interpret.  It  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  who  made  the  fulfilment  to  reaound 
to  the  honour  of  the  true  Giod,  by  ascribing  to 
him  the  perfection  of  knowing  the  future, 
which  none  of  the  false  gods,  appealed  to  by 
the  Chaldean  sages,  possessed ;  as  the  inability 
of  their  servants  to  interpret  the  dream  suffi- 
ciently proved.  Afler  these  singular  events, 
Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  he  finds  there  the 
sage  and  the  statesman,  Daniel,  the  worship- 
per of  the  true  God,  "  who  creates  both  good 
and  evil,*'  "  who  makes  the  light,  and  forms 
the  darkness."  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  and  the  principal  Persians  throughout  the 
empire,  would  have  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
respecting  Cyrus,  deliverea  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  he  was  born,  and  in  which 
his  name  stood  recorded,  along  with  the  pre- 
dicted circumstances  of  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
pointed  ouCto  them.  Every  reason,  religious 
and  political,  urged  the  Jews  to  make  the  pre- 
diction a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  from  Cyrus's 
decree  in  Ezra  it  is  certain  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  because  there  is  in  the  decree 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  prophecy.  This 
prophecy,  so  strangely  fulfilled,  would  give 
mighty  force  to  the  doctrine  connected  with 
it,  and  which  it  proclaims  with  so  much  ma- 
jesty:— 

"  I  am  JsaovAS,  and  none  else, 
Forming  liort,  and  creatiag  dabsxbss, 
Mi^ng  ntACS,  and  creatiog  svu. ; 
I  JsHOVAB  am  the  author  of  all  these  things." 

Here  the  great  principle  of  corrupted  magi- 
anism  was  directly  attacked ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ftilfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  felt 
^  be  singular  and  striking,  the  doctrine  blended 
(With  it  wouUl  attraa  notice.    Its  Ibroe  vaa 


both  felt  and  acknowledged,  as  we  have  tm, 
in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  ot 
the  temple.    In  that  Cyrus  acknowledged  Uir 
true  Gkd  to  be  supreme,  and  thus  renouneea 
his  former  fiuth ;  and  the  example,  the  puUie 
example,  of  a  prince  so  beloved,  and  whoM 
reign  was  so  extended,  could  not  fail  to  inihi* 
ence  the  reli»ous  opinions  of  his  people.   That 
the    effea   did    not  terminate   m  Cyras,  we 
know;  for,  from  die  book  of  Ezra,  it  appean 
that  both  Darius  and  Artazerxes  made  decreei 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  which  Jehovah  hat 
the  emphatic  appellation  repeatedly  given  to 
him,  ''the  Goa    of  heaven,^  the  very  tenoi 
used  by  Cyrus  himself.    Nor  are  we  to  rap- 
pose  the  impression  confined  to  the  court ;  m 
the  history  of  the  three  Hebrew  yoaths,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's   dream,    sickness,  and  I^ 
formation  from  idolatry,  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  by  Daniel  the 
servant  of  the  living  Gkxl,  of  his  deliverance 
from  the  lions,  and  the  publicity  of  the  pro- 
phecy  of  Isaieih  respecting  Cyrtis,  were  too 
recent,  too  public,  and  too  striking  in  their 
nature,  not  to  be  often  and  lar^y  talked  o£ 
Beside,  in  the  prophecy  respecting  Cyrus,  the 
intention  of  almignty  Qod  in   recoruine  the 
name  of  Uiat  monarch  in  an  inspired  booki 
and  showing  beforehand  that  he  nad  choaea 
him    to   overturn  the  Babylonian  empire,  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  having  respect  to  tvo 
great  objects,  first,  the  deliverance  of  Israel, 
and,  second,  the  making  known  his  supreoR 
divinity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Wi 
again  quote  Lowth*s  translation : — 

*'  For  the  sake  of  my  ttrvant  Jaco^ 
And  of  Israel  mr  chosen, 
I  have  even  called  thee  bj  thj  name, 
I  have  aumamed  thee,  thoogh  thou  kneweatme  b^^ 
I  am  JsHOVAH,  and  none  elae, 
Beside  me  there  is  no  God ; 
I  will  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  ib'i 
That  they  may  knmot/rom  the  riaing  ^  tke  n^ , 
And  from  the  west,  that  there  is  moks  bssoi  at' 

It  was  therefore  intraded  by  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Providence  to  teach,  not  onl] 
Cyrus,  but  the  people  of  his  vast  empire,  aiM 
surrounding  nations,  1.  That  the  God  of  th 
Jews  was  Jehovah,  tlie  self-subsistcnt,  th 
eternal  Grod ;  2.  That  he  was  Gkxl  alone,  thfX 
being  no  deitv  beside  himself;  and,  3.  Tha 
good  and  ^vtl,  represented  by  light  and  daA 
ness,  were  neither  indepenaent  nor  ctcni 
subsistences,  but  his  great  instruments,  an 
under  his  control. 

The  Persians,  who  had  so  vastly  extecde 
their  empire  by  the  conquest  of  the  coan:ri< 
formerly  held  oy  the  monarchs  of  Babyloi 
were  thus  prepared  for  such  a  reformation  a 
their  religion  as  Zoroaster  effected.  The  prii 
ciples  he  advocated  had  been  previously  adopte 
by  Cyrus  and  other  Persian  monarchs,  and  pn 
bably  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  tbi 
nation.    Zoroaster   himself  thus   became  fV 

auainted  with  the  great  truths  contained  i 
lis  famous  prophecy,  which  attacked  the  vei 
foundations  of  every  idolatrous  and  Maniche^ 
system.  From  the  other  sacred  books  of  tl 
Jews,  who  mixed  with  the  Persiana  in  em 
part  of  the  empire,  ha  evidently  kamed  ma$ 
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Thif  u  sufficiently  proved  from  the  many 
points  of  similarity  between  his  relisdon  and 
jodaism,  though  1^  should  not  be  aSowed  to 
^ak  so  much  in  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  some  passages  in  the  Zendavesta  would 
indicate.    He  found  the  people,  however,  "  pre- 
pared of  the  Lord"  to  admit  his  reformations, 
and  he  carried  them.    This  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon  as  one  instance  of  several  merciful  dis- 
pensations of  God  to  the  GJentile  world,  through 
tiis  own  i)eculiar  p^ple,  the  Jews,  by  which 
the  idolatries  of  the  Heathen  were  often  check- 
ed, and  the  light  of  truth  rekindled  among 
them.    In  this  view  the  ancient  Jews  evidently 
considered  the  Jewish  church  as  appointed  not 
to  preserve  only  but  to  extend  true  religion. 
"God  be  merciml  to  us  and  bless  us ;  that  thy 
way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  tny  saving 
health  unto  all  nations."    This  renders  Pagan 
nations    more    evidently    "  without   excuse.** 
That  this  dispensation  of  mercy  was  afterward 
neglected  among  the  Persians,  is  certain.    How 
long  the  effect  continued  we  know  not,  nor 
how  widely  it  spread ;  perhaps  longer  and  wider 
than  may  now  distinctly  appear.    If  the  magi, 
who  came  from  the  east  to  seek  Christ,  were 
Persians,  some  true  worshippers  of  God  would 
appMT  to  have  remained  in  Persia  to  that  day ; 
and  if  as  is  probable,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Daniel  were  retained  among  them,  they 
might  be  amon^  those  who  "  waitM  for  redemp- 
tion." not  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world.    The  ParseeSy  who  were  nearly 
extirpated  by  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  were 
charged  by  their  oppressors  with  the  idolatry 
of  fire,  ana  this  was  probably  true  of  the  mul- 
litodc.    Some  of  their  writers,  however,  warmly 
defended  themselves  against  the  charge.     A 
considerable  number  of  them  remain  in  India 
to  this  day,  and^  profess  to  have  the  books  of 
Zoroaster. 

2.  The  term  fnagi  was  also  anciently  used 
generally  throughout  the  east,  to  distm^ish 
philosophers,  and  especially  astronomers,  rliny 
and  Ptolemy  mention  Arabi  as  synonymous 
with  magi ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
le&med  men  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
that  the  magi  who  presented  offerings  to  the 
infant  Saviour,  Matt,  ii,  1,  came  from  southern 
Arabia ;  for  it  is  certain  that  "  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh,**  were  productions  of  that 
country.      They   were    philosophers    among 
whom  the  bc»Bt  parts  of  the  reformed  magian 
sfstem.  which  was  extensively  diffused,  were 
probably  preserved.    They  were  pious  men, 
Also,  wno  had  some  acq^uaintance,  it  may  be, 
with  the  Hebrew  prophecies,  and  were  favoured 
themselves  with  aivine  revelations.     They  are 
to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  old  patri- 
archal church,  never  quite  extinguished  among 
the  Heathen ;  and  they  had  the  special  honour 
to  inresent  the  homage  of  the  Grentile  world  to 
the  infant  Saviour. 

BIAlGICIAN  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
Scripture.  Generally  it  signifies  a  diviner,  a 
fortune  teller,  Ac.  Moses  forbids  recourse  to 
such  on  pain  of  death ;  "  The  soul  that  tum- 
cth  after  such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
tfter  wueaidt,  to  go  a  whoring  after  thiBBi,  I 


w^ill  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  and 
even  cut  him  off  from  amon?  his  people.** 
Leviticus  xix,  31;  xx,  6.  The  Hebrew  u 
o^:y-nn-S#o  nanrr^M,  which  signify  literally,— 
the  first,  those  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Pytnon, 
or  a  demon  that  foretels  future  events;— the 
second,  knowers,  they  who  boast  of  the 
knowledge  of  secret  things.  It  was  such 
sort  of  people  that  Saul  extirpated  but  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3.  Daniel  also 
speaks  of  mae^icians  and  diviners  in  Chaldea, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  i,  20,  dx; 
v«nv3i>)  D'^fiv^^i  o^AVK^>  or»Dr>nS.  He  names 
four  sorts:  Chartumim,  Asapkim^  Mec€upMm, 
and  CasdiMy  Daniel  ii,  2.  The  first,  CKarht- 
mtm,  according  to  Theodotion,  signifies  "en- 
chanters ;**  according  to  the  LXX,  "  sophists  f 
according  to  Jerom,  kariolaSf  "diviners,  for- 
tune tellers,  casters  of  nativities.**  The  second 
word,  Asaphim^  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  word  nfds,  "  wise  man  ;**  whether  the 
Greeks  took  this  word  from  the  Babylonians, 
or  vice  versa.  Theodotion  and  Jerom  have 
rendered  it  "  magicians  :**  the  LXX,  "  philoso- 
phers.** The  third  wora,  MBcaspkim,  by  Jerom 
and  the  Greeks,  is  translated  tnaleAcif  "  en- 
chanters;** such  as  used  noxious  nerbs  and 
druffs,  the  blood  of  victims,  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  for  their  superstitious  operations.  The 
fourth  word,  Casdim.  or  Chatdeans,  has  two 
siepiifications :  first,  the  Chaldean  people,  over 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  was  monarch:  the 
second,  a  sort  of  philosophers,  who  dwelt  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  city,  who  were  exempt 
from  all  public  offices  and  emplojonents.  Their 
studies  were  physic,  astrology,  divination, 
foretelling  of  future  events  by  the  stars,  inters 
pretation  of  dreams,  augury^  worship  of  the 
^ods,  &c.  AH  these  inquisitive  and  supersti- 
tious arts  were  prohibited  among  the  Israelites, 
as  founded  on  imposture  or  devilism,  and  as 
inconsistent  with  faith  in  God's  providence, 
and  trust  in  his  supremacy. 

MAGOG.    See  Goo. 

MAHANAIM,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  upon  the 
brook  Jabbdk,  Joshua  xxi,  38 ;  xiii.  2&  The 
name  Mahanaivt  signifies  "two  hosts,**  or 
"two  fields.**  The  patriarch  gave  it  this 
name  because  in  this  place  he  had  a  vision  of 
angds  coming  to  meet  him,  Gknesis  xxxii,  2. 
Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbosheth,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  ii, 
9,  12.  It  was  also  to  this  place  that  David 
retired  during  the  usurpation  of  Absalom, 
2  Sam.  xvii,  ^;  and  this  rebellious  son  was 
subdued,  and  suffered  death,  not  far  from  this 
city. 

MAHOMET ANISM.  Mohammed,  itsdis- 
tinguished  founder,  was  bom  in  Arabia,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  century.  Although 
he  had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  he  was  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  long  been 
conspicuous  by  rank  and  by  influence;  but 
having  been  shut  out  from  the  advantages  of 
education,  which  in  lus  peculiar  case  might 
have  ratner  cramped  than  ^  invigorated  tne 
astonishing  powers  of  his  mind,  he  had  been 
eompelled  to  ledt  hit  sabnstence  by  devotirg 
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htmaelf  to  a  menial  occupation.  Yet  although 
thus  unfavourably  situated,  he  was  led,  in  con- 
ducting the  commercial  transactions  which, 
in  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  woman  of  great 
wealth,  he  was  employed  to  arrange,  to  surrey 
the  state  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions; became  acquainted  with  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  characters  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  profit  by  the  inforaiation  which  he  thus  pro- 
cured, from  his  adding  to  the  graces  of  personal 
elegance  and  beauty,  the  most  captivating 
manners,'  and  the  most  winning  address.  Ex- 
alted by  the  partiality  of  Cadijah,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  her  hand  and  her  extensive 
possessions,  he  seems  early  to  have  formed  the 
scheme  of  announcing  himself  as  the  author 
of  a  new  religion,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  sacred 
office,  of  ascending  to  that  sui)remacy  of  po- 
litical influence  which  it  was  his  singular  tor- 
tune,  soon  after  he  unfolded  his  pretensions, 
to  attain.  Taking  advantage  of  tnat  insensi- 
bility into  which,  by  the  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
he  was  occasionally  thrown,  he  pretended  that 
he  was  wrapped  m  divine  contemplation,  or 
was  actually  holding  communication  with 
higher  orders  of  beings,  who  were  committing 
to  him  the  divine  instructions  which  he  was 
to  disseminate  through  the  world. 

When  the  time  which  he  conceived  to  be 
fiivourable  for  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition 
had  arrived,  he  openly  declared  that  he  was  the 
prophet  of  the  most  hijgh  God ;  but  the  magis- 
trates of  Mecca,  despising  his  pretensions,  or 
dreading  the  evils  which  mi^nt  result  from 
religious  innovation,  vigorously  opposed  him, 
and  he  found  himself  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  punishment  which  they  were  pre- 
paring to  inflict  on  him,  to  have  recourse  to 
fllffht.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the 
scheme  upon  which  he  had  so  long  meditated, 
and  which  he  was  convinced    that  he  was 

Sualified  to  carnr  into  execution.  After  his 
eparture  from  Mecca,  from  which  event  the 
Mohammedan  era  of  the  hegira  takes  its  com- 
mencement, he  was  joined  by  a  few  followers 
determined  to  share  his  fate;  and  having 
solemnly  consecrated  the  banner  under  which 
he  was  to  extend  his  power  and  propagate  his 
tenets,  he  commenced  hostilities  against  those 
by  whom  he  had  been  opposed.  His  first  eflforts, 
however,  were  not  crowned  with  success,  but 
he  had  infused  into  his  attendants  a  spirit 
which  misfortune  could  not  subdue:  they  re- 
newed their  enterprise,  and  Mecca  at  length 
submitted  to  his  arms.  From  this  period  his 
exaltation  was  very  rapid ;  he  was  venerated 
as  the  favoured  messenger  of  Heaven,  and  his 
countrymen  bowed  down  before  a  sovereign 
protected,  as  they  believed,  by  the  Omnipotent, 
and  commissioned  to  reveal  his  will.  There 
were  many  causes  which  satisfactorily  account 
for  his  success.  The  Christian  refieion,  in 
the  corrupted  form  in  which  it  existed  in  the 
regions  contiguous  to  the  country  of  the  pro- 
phet, was  not  interwoven  with  the  affections 
of  its  professors;  they  were  split  into  factions, 
conicnding  about  the  most  trivolous  distinc- 
tions and  the  most  ridiculous  tenets ;  and  the 


swoid  of  persecution  was  mntnslly  wielded  br 
them  all,  to  spread  misery  where  there  shoau 
have  been  the  ties  of  charity  and  love.    Thu 
divided,  they  presented  no  steady  resittance  lo 
the  attempt  made  to  wrest  from  them  iheii 
religion ;  and,  indeed,  as  many  of  them  bd 
adopted  that  relieion,  not  from  convictiop,  but 
from  dread  of  tne  tyranny  by  which  it  had 
been  imposed  on  them,  they  only  did  what 
they  had  previously  done,  when,   shrinking 
from  the  ferocious  zeal  of  the  emissaries  of  tlK 
prophet,  they  submitted  to  his  doctrine.    With 
admirable  address,  too,  he  had  framed  his  rtli* 
gious  system,  so  as  to  i^TAtlfy  those  to  whom 
it  was  announced.    Laying  down  the  sublime 
and  unquestionable  doctrine  of  the  uaiiy  of 
Qodf  he   professed  to  revere  the   patriftiths, 
whose  memoiy  the  Arabs  held  in  veneratioD; 
he  admitted  tnat  Moses  was  a  messenger  from 
Qod;    he  acknowledged  Jesus  as  an  exsilted 
prophet ;  and  he  founded  his  own  prctensioDS 
upon  the  intimation  which  our  Saviour  hui 
given  that  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  wu 
to  be  sent  to  lead  the  world  into  all  tnitL 
Thus  each  party  found  in  the  Koran  much  of 
what  it  had  been  accustomed  to  believe;  Bod 
the  transition  was  in  this  way  rendered  moR 
easy  to  the  admission  that  a  new  reTelation 
had-  been  vouchsafed. 

This  effect  was  facilitated  by  the  ignoranct 
which  prevailed  in  Arabia.  Accustomed  lo « 
wandering  life,  the  Arabs  had  devoted  no  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge :  most  of  ib^ 
were  even  unable  to  read  the  Koran,  ihf 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  which  were  licld  fonli 
to  them  as  incontestable  proofs  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  author.  Had  Mohammed,  inaeei 
rested  his  doctrine  upon  miracles,  it  mighi 
have  happened  that  the  imposture  by  some 
would  have  been  detected;  but,  with  h» usual 
policy,  he  avoided  what  he  knew  was  so 
hazardous;  and,  with  the  exception  of  his 
reference  to  the  Koran,  as  surpassing  the  ca- 
pacity of  man,  he  explicitly  disclaimed  haricg 
oeen  authorized  to  do  sucn  mighty  wotks  as 
had  been  wrought  to  establish  the  prcTiooi 
dispensations  of^the  Almighty.  The  fascine:- 
ing  representation  that  he  gave  of  the  joys  of 
paradise,  which  he  accommodated  to  the  con- 
ceptions and  wishes  of  the  eastern  nations, 
also  made  a  deep  and  favourable  impressioa: 
the  wantonness  of  imagination  was  gratifi'ii 
with  the  anticipation  of  a  state  abound  in* 
with  sensual  gratification  raised  to  the  hi^ht>i 
degree  of  exquisiteness ;  while  the  dismal  fji^ 
allotted  through  eternity  to  all  who  rcjectt^ 
the  message  which  he  brought,  aJaimol  tlK 
fears  of  the  credulous  and  superstitious  multi 
tude  whom  he  was  eager  to  allure.  When 
with  these  causes  are  combined  the  vigour  oi 
his  administration,  and  the  certainty  of  sufftT\ 
ing  or  of  death  in  the  event  of  withstaDdiof 
his  doctrine,  there  is  sufficient  to  account  fa 
the  success  of  his  religion ;  and  there  is  in  iki 
success  nothing  whioi  can,  with  the  shaded 
of  reason,  be  employed,  as,  with  strange  {ic^ 
version  of  argument,  it  has  sometimes  bf4^ 
to  invalidate  the  proof  for  the  truth  of  Chril 
tianity. deduced  from  iu  rapid  difiuakm.    TU 
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proof  does  not  mt  upon  the  mere  eirctim- 
staoce  that  the  relig;ion  of  Jesua  was  widely 
and  speedily  propagated;  there  might,  under 
particular  circumstances,  have  bemi  in  this 
noUiiog  wonderful;  but  on  the  facts  that  it 
vas  so  propagated,  when  all  the  human  means 
to  wbicn  they  who  preached  it  could  hare 
recourse,  would  '  have  retarded  rather  than 
prDmoted  what  actually  took  place;  that  it 
employed  no  force;  that  it  held  out  no  earthly 
advantages ;  that  it  accommodated  itself  to  no 
prerious  religious  prejudices:  and  that  it  op- 
posed and  reproTed  all,  and  did  not  mtify 
any,  of  the  corruptions  and  lusts  of  human 
nature. 

But  Mohammed  did  not  limit  his  yiews  to 
the  sorereifnty  of  Arabia :  he  was  elcTsted  by 
ihf  hope  of  uniyersal  empire ;  and  he  moulded 
his  system  so  as  to  promote  what  he  was  eager 
to  attain.  For  this  purpose  he  promised  to  all 
vho  enrolled  themselyes  under  nis  banner  f\ill 
licfnse  to  plunder  the  nations  against  which 
thf'y  were  led  j  and  he  made  it  a  fundamental 
(met  of  his  faith  that  they  who  fell  in  the  war- 
like enterprises  destinfsd  to  enlarge  the  number 
of  belicTers  were  at  once  deliTcred  from  the 
^:lt  and  misery  of  their  sins,  and  were  admit- 
ud  to  the  happy  scenes  prepared  for  the  faith- 
ful. He  thus  collected  around  him  an  army 
thoroughly  deyoted,  prepared  for  meeting  eyery 
danger,  stimulated  to  the  most  laborious  exer- 
tions by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  steeled 
•gainst  an  which  can  weaken  courage  or  ex- 
most  resolution,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  hope ; 
vhateyer  was  their  fate,  they  had  nothing  to 
dread ;  if  tbey  escaped  the  weapons  of  their 
enemies,  they  were  loaded  with  spoil,  and  in- 
cited to  indulgence  ;  and  if  they  fell,  they  were 
canonized  by  those  who  sunrivea.  and  ex- 
''hannd  the  Vicissitudes  and  troubles  of  this 
world  for  the  delights  of  a  sensual  paradise.  An 
anny  thus  constituted  and  thus  impelled  must, 
ander  any  circumstances,  haye  been  formidable ; 
i^inst  tnem  the  usual  methods  to  defeat  inya- 
stOQ  and  to  preyent  conquest  would  haye  failed ; 
they  could  naye  been  successfully  encounterea 
only  by  men  who  had  imbibed  a  similar  spirit, 
aod  who  identified  patience  and  courage  in  the 
field  with  the  most  sacred  duty  required  by  re- 
fi^on.  Of  the  advantages  which,  after  Arabia 
had  acknowledged  his  sway,  and  hailed  him  as 
(he  prophet  of  tne  Lord,  he  might  confidently 
anticipate,  Mohammed  was  abundantly  sensi- 
ble;  but  while  he  was  preparing  to  bring  into 
option  the  mighty  machine  which  he  had 
Tfcted,  his  earthly  career  was  terminated,  and 
he  left  to  others  to  execute  the  schemes  which 
he  had  fondly  devised. 

The  ener^  of  the  system  remained  after 
the  author  of  it  was  removed  from  the  world ; 
•nd  his  successors  lost  no  time  in  extending 
their  dominions  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ara- 
hift.  The  obstacles  opposed  to  them  instantly 
yielded ;  a  feeble  ana  degenerate  empire  sink- 
ing under  its  own  weight,  and  unable  to  resist 
uiy  power  acting  against  it,  at  once  submitted 
to  the  host  of  fanaucal  plunderers,  who  spread 
desolation  as  they  advanced;  the  richest  pro- 

mrai  it;    and  the 


most  fertile  regions  of  Asia  fbtl  un^er  the  con- 
quering fury  of  the  caliphs.  Persia,  which 
had  long  persecuted  Christianity,  was  added 
.  to  their  increasing  territories ;  Syria  submit- 
ted to  their  yoke :  and,  what  fillea  with  horror 
and  with  anguish  the  believers  in  the  Gk>spel, 
Palestine,  that  holy  land  from  which  the  light 
of  divine  truth  haa  beamed  upon  the  nations, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  those  awful  of 
interesting  events  recorded  in  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  which  had  witnessed  the  life,  the 
ministry,  the  death,  the  resurrection,  ana  as 
cension  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  bent 
under  the  iron  sceptre  of  an  infidel  sovereign, 
nominally,  indeed,  revering  the  Founder  or 
its  religion,  but  nlled  with  bigoted  and  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  ^  most  attached 
and  conscientious  of  his  disciples.  But  the 
caliphs  did  not  accomplish  their  principal  ob- 
ject when  they  reduced  to  subjection  the  coun- 
tries which  tney  ravaged :  to  them  it  was  of 
infinitely  more  moment  to  propaeate  the  Mu»- 
selman  faith ;  and,  accordingly,  although  in  the 
commencement  of  that  faith  some  inaulgence 
was,  from  political  considerations,  granted  to 
the  Christians,  there  was  soon  no  alternative 
left  to  the  trembling  captives  but  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  the  prophet,  or  to  submit  to  slavery 
or  death.  We  cannot  wonder  that  tenets  thus 
enforced  rapidly  spread ;  they  supplanted,  19 
many  extensive  regions,  the  religion  of  Jesus; 
and,  incorporating  themselves  with  civil  go- 
vernments, or  rather  founding  all  governments 
upon  the  ICoran,  they  continue,  at  the  distance 
or  eleven  hundred  years,  to  be  belieyed  through 
a  large  proportion  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  this  signal  revolution  was  first 
experienced  by  those  Christians  who  inhabitr 
ed  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  the 
account  of  it  must  have  been  speedily  convey- 
ed throughout  Christendom,  and  the  gigantic 
enterprises  of  the  Saracens  soon  threMened  all 
nations  with  slavery  and  supentition.  The 
sucoessore  of  the  prophet,  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, directed  their  steps  toward  Europe;  and 
having  at  length  crossed  the  narrow  sea  which 
separates  Africa  from  Spain,  they  dispersed 
the  troops  of  Roderick,  king  of  the  Groths,  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions, 
subverted  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths,  which 
had  been  established  in  Spain  for  upward  of 
three  centuries,  and  planted  themselves  along 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyreneon  mount- 
ains to  the  Rhine.  Charlemagne,  alarmed  at 
their  progress,  made  a  great  effort  to  crush 
them;  but  he  failed  in  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject, and  they  committed,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  whicn  they  visited,  the  most  shocking 
devastations. 

When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mohammed 
had  been  spent  m  preparatory  meditation  on 
the  system  he  was  about  to  establish,  the  chap- 
tera  of  the  Alcoran  or  Koran,  which  was  to 
contain  ifiB  rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
his  followers,  were  dealt  out  slowly  and  sepa- 
rately during  the  long  period  or  three-and- 
twenty  yean.  He  entrusted  his  beloved  wife, 
Raphsa,  the  daughter  of  Omar,  whh  the  keep- 
ing of  the  chest  of  his  apostleship,  in  whidb 
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wwre  laid  tip  all  the  original*  o^  ^  revelations 
lie  pretended  to  have  receiTed  by  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  An^l  Gabriel,  and  out  of  which 
the  Koran,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen surats,  or  chapters,  of  very  unequal  length, 
was  composed  after  his  death.  Yet,  defectiTe 
in  its  structure,  and  not  less  exceptionable  in 
its  doctrines  and  precepts,  was  the  work  which 
he  thus  deliTered  to  his  followers  as  the  oracles 
of  Gk>d.  We  will  not  detract  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  Koran ;  we  allow  it  to  be  gene- 
rally elegant  and  often  sublime ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  reject  with  disdain  its  arrogant  pre- 
tensions to  any  thing  supernatural.  Nay,  if, 
descending  to  a  minute  investigation  of  it,  we 
consider  its  perpetual  inconsistency  and  ab- 
surdity, we  snaU  indeed  have  cause  for  asto- 
nishment at  that  weakness  of  humanit]r  which 
could  ever  have  received  such  compositions  as 
the  work  of  the  Deity,  and^  which  could  still 
hold  it  in  such  hish  admiration  as  it  is  held  by 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  to  the  present  day. 
Far  from  supporting  its  aryoeant  claim  to  a 
supernatural  work,  it  sinks  below  the  level  of 
many  compositions  confessedly  of  human  ori- 
ginal; and  still  lower  does  it  fall  when  com- 
pared with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern  which 
we  justly  admire  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
The  first  praise  of  all  theproductions of  fenius 
is  invention;    but  the  Koran  bears  little  im- 

Sression  of  this  transcendent  character.  It 
oes  not  contain  one  single  doctrine  which 
may  not  fairly^  be  derived  either  from  the  Jew- 
bh  and  Christian  Scriptures,  from  the  spurious 
and  apocryphal  Grospels,  then  current  in  the 
east,  from  the  Talmudicol  legends,  or  from  the 
traditions,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  Ara- 
bians. And  the  materials  collected  from  these 
several  sources  are  here  heaped  together  with 
perpetual  and  needless  repetitions,  without  any 
settled  principle,  or  visible  connection.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran^  that 
point  of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of 
Its  admirers  has  ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is 
the  sublime  notion  it  generally  impresses  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  Grod.  But  if  its 
author  had  really  derived  these  just  concep- 
tions from  the  inspiration  of  that  Being  whom 
they  attempt  to  describe,  they  would  not  have 
been  surrounded,  as  they  now  are,  on  every 
side  with  error  and  absurdity.  By  attempt- 
ing^ to  explain  what  is  inconceivable,  to  ae- 
scribe  what  is  ineffable,  and  to  materialize 
what  in  itself  is  spiritual,  he  absurdly  and  im- 

Siously  aimed  to  sensualize  the  purity  of  the 
ivine  essence.  But  it  mi^ht  easily  be  proved, 
that  whatever  the  Koran  justly  defines  of  the 
divine  attributes,  was  borrowed  from  our  Holy 
Scriptures;  which,  even  from  their  first  pro- 
mulgation, but  especially  from  the  completion 
of  tne  New  Testament,  have  extended  the 
views,  and  enlightened  the  understandings,  of 
mankind. 

The  Koran,  indeed,  every  where  inculcates 
that  grand  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
nnity  of  the  supreme  Being,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  constantly  alleged  by  the  im- 
postor as  the  primary  object  of  his  pretended 
mission ;   but  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian 


trinity,  its  author  seems  to  have  entertiiDit 
very  gross  and  mistaken  ideas,  and  to  ban 
been  totally  ignorant  of  the  perfect  conaiitaej 
of  that  opinion  with  the  unity  of  the  Ddtj. 
With  respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  a  futon 
life,  and  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its  d^ 
parture  from  the  body,  it  must  indeed  be  to* 
knowledeed  that  the  prophet  of  Arabia  bai 
presentea   us  with  a  nearer   prospect  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  disclosed  to  us  a  thousand 
particulars  concerning  it,  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures had  wrapped  m  the  most  profoiuMi  and 
mysterious  silence.    But  in  his  various  repr^ 
sentations  of  another  life,  he   generally  d^ 
scend's    to   an   unnecessary    minuteness  and 
particularity,  which  excite  di^st  and  ridi- 
cule,   instead   of  reverence,      fie    constantly 
pretended  to  have  received  these  stupcndoia 
secrets  by  the  ministry  of  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
from  that  eternal  book  in  which  the  divine 
decrees  have  been  written  by  the  finser  of  tbe 
Almifhty  from  the  foundation  of  the  vorid; 
but  the  learned  inquirer  will  discover  a  moR 
accessible,  and  a  far  more    probable,  soorae 
whence  they  mieht  be  derived,  partly  in  tbe 
wild   and    fanciful   opinions   of  the  anci<'Ot 
Arabs,  and  chiefly  in  those  exhaustless  stores 
of  marvellous  and  improbable  fiction,  the  woiki 
of  the  rabbins.    Hence,  that  romantic  fable  of 
the  aneel  of  death,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is, 
at  the  destined  hour,  to  dissolve  the  unioa  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  and  to  free  the  depaitins 
spirit  from  its  prison  of  flesh.     Hence,  too,  tbe 
various  descriptions  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  final  judgment  with  which  the  Koraa 
every  where  at)Ounda ;  and  hence  the  vast  bat 
ideal  balance  in  which  the  actions  of  all  mso- 
kind  shall  then  be  impartially  weighed,  aod 
their  eternal  doom  be  assi^ed  them,  either  in 
the  regions  of  bliss  or  misery,  according  u 
their  good  or  evil  deeds  shall   preponderate. 
Here,  too,  may  be  traced  the  grand  and  origioal 
outlines  of  tnat  sensual  paradise,  and  tboK 
luxurious  enjoyments,  which  were  so  success- 
fully employed  in  the  Koran,  to  gratify  tbe 
ardent  genius  of  the  Arabs,  and  allure  them  to 
the  standard  of  the  prophet. 
The  same  observation  which  has  been  s^ 

Slied  with  respect  to  the  sources  whence  u» 
octrines  were  drawn,  may,  with  some  fev 
limitations,  be  likewise  extended  to  the  precrpu 
which  the  Arabian  legislator  has  enjoin^- 
That  the  Koran,  amidst  a  various  and  confused 
heap  of  ridiculous  aod  even  immoral  preeeplf, 
contains  many  interesting  and  instructive  les- 
sons of  morality,  cannot  with  truth  be  denied. 
Of  these,  however,  the  merit  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  feeble  imitation,  but  to  the  great  and 
perfect  original  from  which  they  were  mani- 
festly drawn.  Instead  of  improving  on  tbe 
Chnstian  precepts  by  a  superior  degree  of 
refinement;  instead  of  exhibiting  a  purer  and 
more  perfect  system  of  morals  than  that  of  tb« 
Gk)spel ;  the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  miserably 
debased  and  weakened  even  what  he  has  bo^ 
rowed  from  that  system.  We  are  told  by  cut 
Saviour,  that  a  man  is  to  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  and  that  there  is  to  be  on  inseparabk 
union  between  them.     By  Mohammeirs  cos- 
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lession,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet  of  the  trae 
God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  him.  Yet  in 
the  Koran  we  find  permission  for  an3r  person  to 
hare  four  wives,  ana  as. many  concubines  as  he 
can  maintain.  Again :  our  Sariour  expressly 
tells  us,  that,  at  the  resurrection, "  they  will  nei- 
ther marry  nor  be  |;iyen  in  marriage ;  but  be  like 
the  angels  of  God  in  heayen."  We  are  informed 
also  by  St.  Paul,  that  we  shall  be  changed,  and 
have  a  spiritual  and  glorified  body ; "  for  flesh  and 
lilood  cannot  inherit  the  kin^om  of  heaven : 
neither  can  corruption  inhent  incorruption." 
But  Mohammed  gives  a  very  different  account: 
it  is  clear,  from  his  own  confession,  that  the 
happiness  promised  in  the  Koran  consists  in 
hue  and  corporeal  enjoyments.  According  to 
its  author,  there  will  not  only  be  marriage,  out 
also  servitude  in  the  next  world.  The  very 
meanest  in  paradise  will  have  eighty  thousand 
serTants,  and  seventy-two  wives  of  the  girls 
of  paradise,  beside  the  wives  he  had  in  this 
world;  he  will  also  have  a  tent  erected  for 
lum  of  pearls,  hyacinths,  and  emeralds.  And 
as  marriage  will  take  place,  so  a  new  race  will 
be  introduced  in  heaven  ]  for,  says  the  Koran, 
"If  any  of  the  faithful  in  paradise  be  desirous 
of  issue,  it  shall  be  conceived,  bom,  and  grown 
op  in  the  space  of  an  hour."  But  on  the  con- 
tradictions in  point  of  doctrine,  though  suffi- 
cient  of  themselves  to  confute  the  pretensions 
of  Mohammed,  we  forbear  to  insist. 

The  impure  designs  which  ^are  birth  to  the 
whole  system  may  be  traced  in  almost  eyery 
aibordinate  part ;   even  its  sublimest  descrip- 
tions of  the  Deity,  even  its  most  exalted  moral 
precepts,  not  untrequently  either  terminate  in, 
or  are  interwoven  with,   some  provision   to 
gratify  the  inordinate  cravings  of^  ambition,  or 
K>me  license  for  the  indulgence  of  the  corrupt 
Prions  of  the  human  heart.    It  has  allowed 
prirate  reven^,  in  the  case  of  murder;  it  has 
^ren  a  sanction  to  fornication ;   and,  if  any 
Weight  be  due  to  the  example  of  its  author,  it 
^justified  adultery.    It  nas  made  war,  and 
npine,  and  bloodshed,  provided  they  be  exer- 
cised against  unbelievers,  not  only  meritorious 
3^,  but   even  essential   duties  to  the    good 
Musselman;    duties    by  the    performance   of 
which  he  may  secure  the  constant  favour  and 
protection  of  Grod  and  his  prophet  in  this  life, 
UMi  in  the  next  entitle  himself  to  the  boundless 
joys  of  paradise.     In  the  Koran  are  advanced 
the  following  assertions,  amon?  others  already 
Boticed:    That  both  Jews  and  Christians  are 
idolaters;    that   the   patriarchs  and   Apostles 
were  Mohammedans;    that   the  angels  wor- 
■hipped  Adam,  and  that  the  fallen  angels  were 
JJ^Tcn  from  heaven  for  not  doing  so ;  that  our 
Wessed  Saviour  was  neither  Gkxf  nor  the  Son 
MGod;  and  that  he  assured  Mohammed  of 
tois  in  a  conference  with  the  Almighty  and 
Jjn ;  yet  that  he  was  both  the  word  and  Spirit 
^  God :  not  to  mention  numberless  absurdities 
Ijnceming  the  creation,  the  delude,  the  end 
^  the  world,  the  resurrection,  the  day  of  judg- 
*«l,  too  gross  to  be  received  by  any  except 
tM  most  debased  understandings, 
ft.  t*^"  frequently  the  triumphant  boast  of 
etPtt,i,that  the  Go^l  of  Jesus  Christ  had 


for  ever  freed  mankind  from  the  intolerabfe 
burden  of  ceremonial  observances.  But  the 
Koran  renews  and  perpetuates  the  slavery,  by 
prescribing  to  its  votaries  a  ritual  still  mors 
oppressiwe,  and  entangling  them  again  in  a 
yoke  of  bondage  yet  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  law.  Of  this  kind,  amidst  a  variety  of 
instances,  is  that  great  and  meritorious  act  of 
Mohammedan  devotion,  the  pU^rimage  to  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca :  an  act  which  the  Koran 
has  enjoined,  and  tne  pious  Nfusselmnn  im- 
plicitly performs,  as  necessary  to  the  obtaining 
pardon  of  his  sins,  and  qualifying  him  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  alluring  pleasures  and  exquisite 
enjoyments  of  paradise.  To  the  several  arti 
cles  of  faith  to  which  all  his  followers  were  to 
adhere,  Mohammed  added  four  fundamental 
points  of  religious  practice;  namely,  prayer 
five  times  a  day,  fasting,  alms-giving,  and  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Under  the  first  of  these 
are  comprehended  those  frec^uent  washings  or 
purifications  which  he  prescnbed  as  necessary 
preparations  for  the  duty  of  prayer.  So  ne- 
cessary did  he  think  them,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  declared,  that  the  practice  of  religion  is 
founded  upon  cleanliness,  which  is  one  half 
of  faith,  and  the  key  of  prayer.  The  second 
of  these  he  conceived  to  oe  a  duty  of  so  great 
moment^  that  he  used  to  say  it  was  the  gate 
of  religion,  and  that  the  odour  of  the  mouth 
of  him  who  fasteth  is  more  grateful  to  QtA 
than  that  of  musk.  The  third  is  looked  upon 
as  so  pleasing  in  the 'sight  of  Gk)d,  that  the 
Caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz  used  to  say, 
"  Prayer  carries  us  half  way  to.GKxi ;  fasting 
orings  us  to  the  door  of  his  palace;  and  alms 
procure  us  admission."  The  last  of  these  prac- 
tical religious  duties  is  deemed  so  necessary, 
that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mohammed, 
he  who  dies  without  performing  it,  *'may  as 
well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.^'  As  to  the 
negative  precepts  and  institutions  of  this  reli- 
gion, the  Mohammedans  are  forbidden  the  use 
of  wine,  and  are  prohibited  firom  gaming, 
usury,  and  the  eating  of  blood  and  swine°B 
flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  or  is  strangled, 
or  killed  by  a  blow,  or  by  another  beast 
They  are  said,  however,  to  comply  with  the 
prohibition  of  gaming,  (from  which  chess 
seems  to  be  excepted,)  much  better  than  they 
do  with  that  of  wine,  under  which  all  strone 
and  inebriating  liouors  are  included ;  for  both 
the  Persians  and  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  freely. 

However  successful  and  triumphant  from 
without,  the  progress  of  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed received  a  considerable  check  by  the 
civil  dissensions  which  arose  amon«:  them- 
selves soon  after  his  death.  Abubeker  and 
Ali,  the  former  the  father-in-law,  the  latter 
the  son-in-law,  of  this  pretended  prophet, 
aspired  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire 
which  he  had  erected.  Upon  this  arose  a 
cruel  and  tedious  contest,  whose  flames  pro- 
duced that  schism  which  divided  the  Moham- 
medans into  two  great  factions;  and  this 
separation  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  most  dead^  ani- 
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jDOiitios,  which  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  With  such  furious  seal  is  this 
contention  still  carried  on  between  these 
two  factions,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sonnites  and  Schiites,  that  each  party 
detest  and  anathematize  the  other  as  abomi- 
nable heretics,  and  farther  from  the  truth  than 
either  the  Christians  or  the  Jews.  The  chief 
points  in  which  they  differ  are  ;  1 .  The  Schi- 
ites reject  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the 
first  three  caliphs,  as  usurpers  and  intruders ; 
but  the  Sonnites  acknowledge  and  respect 
them  as  rightful  caliphs  or  imams.  2.  The 
Schiites  prefer  Ali  to  Mohammed,  or,  at  least, 
esteem  tnem  both  equal;  but  the  Sonnites 
admit  neither  Ali,  nor  any  of  the  prophets,  to 
be  equal  to  Mohammed.  3.  The  Sonnites 
charge  the  Schiites  with  corrupting  the  Koran, 
and  neglecting  its  precepts;  and  the  Schiites 
retort  the  same  charge  on  the  Sonnites. 
4.  The  Sonnites  receive  the  Somuit  or  book 
of  traditions  of  their  prophet^  as  of  canonical 
authority ;  but  the  Schiites  reject  it  as  apocry- 
phal, and  unworthy  of  credit.  The  Sonnites 
are  subdivided  into  four  chief  sects,  of  which 
the  first  is  that  of  the  Hanefites,  who  generally 
prevail  amone  the  Turks  and  Tartars  j  the 
second,  that  of  the  Malecites,  whose  doctrme  is 
chiefly  followed  in  Barbarv,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa ;  the  third,  that  of  tne  Shafeites,  who  are 
chiefly  confined  to  Arabia  and  Persia;  and  the 
fourth  orthodox  sect  is  that  of  the  Hanbalites, 
who  are  not  very  numerous,  and  seldom  to  be 
met  with  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia.  The 
heretical  sects  among  the  Mohammedans  ore 
those  which*  are  counted  to  hold  heterodox 
opinions  in  fundamentals,  or  matters  of  faith ; 
and  they  are  variousl]^  compounded  and  decom- 

S>unded  of  the  opinions  of  four  chief  sects ; 
e  Motazalites,  the  Safatians,  the  Kharejites, 
and  the  Schiites. 

Ever  since  the  valour  of  John  Sobieski  rolled 
back  the  hosts  of  Islamism  from  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  the  civil  dominion  of  the  false 
prophet  has  been  rather  retrograde  than  ad- 
vancing. A  free  philosophy  in  many  places 
is  destroying  the  influence  of  the  system 
among  the  better  informed ;  and  the  barbarism 
and  misery  which  a  bad  government  inflicts 
upon  the  people,  weakens  its  power,  and  is 
preparing  the  way  for  great  cnanses.  The 
throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  rising  greatness  or  Russia,  are  symp- 
toms of  the  approaching  subversion  of  Mo- 
hammedanism as  a  power;  and  thus  the  fall 
of  this  eastern  antichrist  cannot  long  be  de- 
layed. It  is,  indeed,  even  now  supported  only 
by  the  rival  interests  of  Christian  powers ;  and 
a  new  combination  among  them  would  sud- 
denly withdraw  its  only  support. 

MALACHI,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Malachi  prophesied  about  B.  C.  400 ; 
ana  some  traditionary  accounts  state  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Sapha,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Z^ulun.  He  reproves  the  people  for  their 
wickedness,  and  the  priests  for  their  negligence 
in  the  discharge  of  their  oflSce;  he  threatens 
the  disobedient  with  the  judgments  of  God, 
mod  promxsea  great  rewards  to  the  penitent  and 


pious;  hja  predicts  the  oonuii£;of  Ckriit,  aad 
the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist;  And  with  i 
solemnity  becoming  the  last  of  the  propheti, 
he  closes  the  sacrea  canon  with  eii)oinin£  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  m  the 
forerunner,  already  promised,  should  appear  in 
the  spirit  of  Elias,  to  introduce  the  Messiah, 
who  was  to  establish  a  new  and  ereilaitiii; 
covenanL 

MAMMON,  a  Syriac  word  which  signifia 
rickes.  Matt,  vi,  24. 

MAMRE,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Aner  aod 
Eshcol,  and  friend  of  Abraham,  Gen.  ziv.  13. 
It  was  with  these  three  persons,  together  viih 
his  own  and  their  domestics,  that  Abrahaa 
pursued  and  overcame  the  kin^  after  their  con- 
quest of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

2.  MiMBE,  the  same  as  Hebron.  In  Go. 
xxiii.  19,  it  is  said,  that  "  Abraham  hraiet 
Sarah  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah, 
before  Mamre :  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.*'  And  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27,  it  ii 
said,  that  "  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father, 
unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arba,  which  is 
Hebron."  The  city  probably  derived  its  name 
from  that  Mamre  who  joined  Abraham  in  the 
pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  rescue  of  lA 
Gen.  ziv. 

Mamre,  Plain  of,  a  plain  near  Mamie,  or 
Hebron,  said  to  be  about  two  miles  to  the  sooth 
of  the  town.  Here  Abraham  dwelt  after  hii 
separation  from  Lot ;  here  he  received  from  God 
himself  a  promise  of  Uie  land,  in  which  he  vu 
then  a  stranger,  for  his  posterity ;  here  he  ea* 
tertained  the  angels  under  an  oak,  and  receired 
a  second  promise  of  a  son ;  and  here  he  par- 
chased  a  burying  place  for  Sarah;  vbidi 
served  also  as  a  septuchre  for  himself  and  the 
rest  of  his  family. 

MAKAHEM  was  the  sixteenth  king  of 
Israel,  and  son  of  Gadi.  He  revenged  the 
death  of  his  roaster  Zachariah,  by  killing  Sbal- 
lum,  son  of  Jabesh,  who  hcul  usuiped  the  crovn 
of  Israel,  A.  M.  3232,  2  Kings  xv,  13,  4x. 
Manahem  reigned  in  his  stead. 

MANASSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  and 
grandson  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  xli,  50, 
was  bom.  A.  M.  2290,  B.  C.  1714.  The  name 
Manasseh  signifies  forgelfulnesM,  because  Jo- 
seph said,  *'  God  hath  made  me  forsei  all  mr 
toil,  and  all  my  father's  house."  When  Jacob 
was  going  to  die,  Joseph  brought  his  two  sons 
to  him,  that  his  father  might  give  them  his 
last  blessing,  Gen.  xlviii.  Jacob,  having  seen 
them,  adopted  them.  The  tribe  of  Manasseh 
came  out  of  E^gvpt  in  number  thirty-two  ibcru- 
sand  two  hundred  men,  upward  of  twi^ntr 
years  old.  under  the  conduct  of  Gamalirlt 
son  of  Pedahzur,  Num.  ii,  20,  21.  This  tribe 
was  divided  in  the  land  of  promise.  One  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  settled  beyond  the  river  Jo^ 
dan,  and  possessed  the  country  of  Bashan, 
from  the  river  Jabbok,  to  Mount  Libaous; 
and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  settled 
on  this  side  Jordan,  and  possessed  the  countr} 
between  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  aouth^  and  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  north,  having  the  nver  Jo^ 
dan  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  we^ 
Joshua  xvi;  xv(L 
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9.  ICiXiMBii,  Um  fifteenth  king  of  Judtb, 
Bod  son  and  sQcoesaor  of  Hez/dciah,  was  twelT« 
jfin  old  when  he  benun  to  reigo,  and  reigned 
fiftv-five  yean,  2  Kings  xz,  21;  xxi,  f,  2; 
3  Chron.  xzziii,  1, 2,  dec.  His  mother's  name 
vu  Hepfazibah.  lie  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lofd ;  vorshipped  the  idols  of  the  laira  of  Ca- 
nmi;  rebuilt  the  high  places  that  his  fiuher 
Hezekiah  had  destroyed ;  set  up  altars  to  Baal : 
and  planted  groTes  to  fiedse  Qods,  He  raised 
altars  to  the  whole  host  of  hesTen,  in  the 
courts  of  (aod's  house;  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire  in  honour  of  Moloch;  was 
addicted  to  magic,  divinations,  auguries,  and 
other raperstitions ;  setup  the  idol  Astarte  in 
tlK  house  of  Qod;  finally,  he  involved  his 
people  in  all  the  abominalion  of  the  idolatrous 
oauoQs  to  that  deme,  that  Israel  committed 
more  wickedneas  tnan  the  Canaanites,  whom 
the  Lord  had  driven  out  before  them.  To  all 
these  crimes  Manasseh  added  cruelty ;  and  he 
>hed  rivers  of  innocent  blood  in*  Jerusalem. 
The  Lord  being  provoked  by  so  many  crimes, 
threatened  him  hy  his  prophets,  "  I  will  blot 
<H2t  Jerusalem  as  a  writing  is  blotted  out  of  a 
vriiing  tablet."  The  calamities  which  Gkxl 
bad  threatened  began  toward  the  twenty-second 
year  of  this  impious  prince.  The  king  of  As- 
jjria  sent  his  army  against  him,  who,  seizing 
mm  among  the  briers  and  brambles  where  he 
vas  hid,  lettered  his  hands  and  feet,  and  carried 
hiffl  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11, 12,  &c.  It 
vas  probably  Sargon  or  Esar-haddon,  king  of 
Attyria^  who  sent  Tartan  into  Palestine,  and 
Tho  takmg  Azoth,  attacked  Manasseh,  put  him 
u  irons,  and  led  him  away,  not  to  Nineveh, 
hut  to  Babylon,  of  which  Esar-haddon  had 
hecome  master,  and  had  reunited  the  empires 
pi  the  Assyrians  and  the  Chaldeans.  Manasseh, 
jn  bonds  at  Babjrlon,  humbled  himself  beforo 
^,  who  heard  his  prayers,  and  brought  him 
hack  to  Jerusalem;  and  Manasseh  aeknow- 
Kdgnl  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Manasseh  was 
probably  delivered  out  of  prison  by  Saosduchin, 
jhe  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  2  Chron.  zzziii, 
u,  14,  &c  Being  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he 
restored  the  worship  of  the  Lord ;  broke  down 
»f  altars  of  the  false  gods ;  abolished  all  traces 
of  their  idolatrous  worship;  but  he  did  not  de- 
^  the  high  places :  which  is  the  only  thing 
^pture  reproaches  hira  with,  after  his  return 
from  Babylon.  He  caused  Jerusalem  to  be 
fortified ;  and  he  inclosed  with  a  wall  another 
^Y,  which  in  his  time  was  erected  west  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
*«ond  city,  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14.  He  put  gar- 
^ns  into  all  the  strong  places  of  Judah. 
Manasseh  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
m  the  garden  of  his  house,  in  the  garden  of 
^aa,  2  Kings  xxi,  18.  He  was  succeeded  by 
*"»  son  Amon. 

MANDRAKE,  o^nn,  Gen.  xxx,  14-16; 
|r^&t.  vii,  13.  Interpreters  have  wasted  much 
'^e  and  pains  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
*hat  is  mtended  by  the  Hebrew  word  dudaim. 
«<ne  translate  it  by  "  violet,"  others,  "  lilies," 

janmnes,"  '<  truffle  or  mushroom,"  and  some 
ja*  that  the  word  means  "  flowers,"  or  •'  fine 
^cn»"  in  general.     Bochart,  Cahnet  /  affd 


Sir  Tiiomas  Browne,  suppose  the  citron  m* 

tended :  Celsius  is  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  lote  tree ;  Hiller,  that  oh«nrries  are 
spoken  of;  and  Ludolf  maintains  that  it  is  the 
iruit  which  the  Syrians  call  maus,  resombling 
in  figure  and  taste  the  Indian  fig;  but  the 
generality  of  interpreters  and  commentators 
tmderstand  bv  d%aaimf  mandrakes,  a  species 
of  melon ;  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  Septus- 
nnt,  and  in  both  the  Targums,  in  Gen.  xxx,  14. 
It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  (hey  were  in 
perfeaion  about  the  time  of  wheat  harvest, 
nave  an  agreeable  odour,  may  be  preserved, 
and  are  placed  with  pomegranates.  Hassel- 
quisi,  the  pupil  and  intmiate  friend  of  Linnaeus, 
who  travelled  into  the  Holy  Itand  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  natural  history,  imagines  that  the 
plant  commonly  called  mandrake,  is  intended. 
Speakine  of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  he  says, 
"What  I  found  most  remarkable  at  this  village 
was  the  great  number  of  mandrakes  which 
grew  in  a  vale  below  it.  I  had  not  the  plea- 
sure to  see  this  plant  in  blossom,  the  fruit  now 
(May  5th,  O.  S.)  hanging  ripe  on  the  stem, 
which  lay  withered  on  the  ground.  From  the 
season  in  which  this  mandrake  blossoms  and 
ripens  fruit,  one  may  form  a  conjecture  that  it 
was  Rachel's  dudavtn.  These  were  brought 
her  in  the  wheat  harvest,  which  in  Gktlilee  is 
in  the  month  of  Ma^,  about  this  time,  and  the 
mandrake  was  now  m  fhiit. 

MANICHiE ANS,  or  MANICHEES,  a  do> 
nomination  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  by  Mani,  Manes,  or  Xaanichaeus. 
Beins  a  Persian  or  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  edu-* 
catea  among  the  maei,  he  attempted  a  coalition 
of  their  doctrine  with  the  Christian  system,  or 
rather,  the  explication  of  the  one  byake  other. 
Dr.  Lardner,  so  far  from  taking  Mani  and  his 
followers  for  enthusiasts,  as  some  have  done, 
thinks  they  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  were 
rather  a  sect  of  reasoners  and  philosopherst 
than  visionaries  and  enthusiasts.  So  FaustuSj 
one  of  their  leaders,  says,  the  doctrine  of  Mani 
taught  him  not  to  receive  every  thing  recom- 
mended as  said  by  our  Saviour,  but  first  to 
examine  and  consider  whether  it  be  true,  sound, 
right,  genuine ;  while  the  Catholics,  he  says, 
swallowed  every  thing,  and  acted  as  if  they 
despised  the  benefit  of  numan  reason,  and  were 
afraid  to  examine  and  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  St.  Augustine,  it  is  well 
known,  was  for  some  time  among[  this  sect; 
but  they  were  not  pretensions  to  mspiration. 
but  specious  and  alluring  promises  of  rational 
discoveries,  by  which  Augustine  was  deluded, 
as  he  particularly  states  in  his  letter  to  his 
friend  Honoratus.  So  Beausobre  remarks: 
"  These  heretics  were  philosophers,  who, 
having  formed  certain  systems,  accommodated 
revelation  to  them,  which  was  the  servant  of 
their  reason,  not  the  mistress." 

Mani,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  believed  in 
an  eternal  self-existent  Being,  completely  happy 
and  perfect  in  goodness,  whom  alone  he  called 
God,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense;  but  he  bc< 
lievexd,  also,  in  an  evil  principle  or  being, 
which  he  called  hyU,  or  the  devil,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  god  of  this  world,  blinding 
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tlie  eyes  of  tkem  that  beUeye  not,  9  Cor.  !▼,  4. 
God,  the  supreme  and  ^ood,  they  conaidered 
as  the  Author  of  the  universe ;  and,  according 
to  St.  Au^stine,  they  belieTed,  also,  in  a 
eonsubstantial  trinity,  though  they  strangely 
supposed  the  Father  to  dwell  in  light  inac- 
cessible, the  Son  to  hare  his  residence  in  the 
solar  orb,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  atmosphere ;  on  which  account 
Ihey  paid  a  superstitious,  and  perhaps  an  idol- 
atrous, reverence  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Their 
belief  in  the  evil  principle  was,  no  doubt, 
adopted  to  solve  the  mysterious  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  whicn,  says  Dr.  Lardner, 
was  the  ruin  of  these  men,  and  of  many  others. 
As  to  the  Ay2«,  or  the  devil,  though  they  dared 
not  to  consider  him  as  the  creature  of  Gkxl, 
neither  did  they  believe  in  his  eternity;  fiir 
they  contended,  from  the  Greek  text  or  John 
viii,  44,  that  he  had  a  father.  But  tliey  admit- 
ted the  eternity  of  matter,  which  they  called 
darkness ;  and  supposed  hyU  to  be  the  result  of 
some  wonderful  and  unaccountable  commotion 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  idea  seems 
to^  be  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  chaos.  In 
this  commotion  darkness  became  mingled  with 
lig^ht,  and  thus  they  account  for  good  and  evil 
being  so  mixed  together  in  the  world.  Having 
thus  brought  hyle^  or  Satan,  into  being,  they 
next  found  an  empire  and  employment  for  him. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  whicn  they  conceived 
unworthy  of  the  fountain  of  goodness,  they  attri- 
buted to  the  evil  bein^ ;  particularly  the  mate- 
rial world,  the  Mosaic  oispensation,  and  the 
'Scriptures  on  which  it  was  founded.  This 
accounts  for  their  rejecting  the  Old  Testament. 
Dr.  Lardner  contends,  however,  that  they 
received  generally  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, though  they  objected  to  particular 
passa^  as  corrupted,  which  they  could  not 
reconcile  to  their  system.  On  Rom.  vii,  Mani 
founded  the  doctrine  of  two  souls  in  man,  two 
active  principles;  one,  the  source  and  cause 
of  vicious  passions,  deriving  its  origin  from 
matter ;  the  other,  the  cause  of  the  ideas  of 
just  and  right,  and  of  inclinations  to  follow 
those  ideas,  aeriving  its  origin  from  Qod. 
Considering  all  sensual  enjoyments  to  be  in 
some^  degree  criminal,  they  were  enemies  to 
marriaee ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  knowing 
that  all  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  they 
allowed  it  to  the  second  class  of  their  disci- 
ples, called  auditors ;  but  by  no  means  to  the 
perfect  or  confirmed  believers.  Another  absurd 
consequence  of  believin|:  the  moral  evil  of 
matter  was,  that  they  denied  the  real  existence 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  supposed  him  to 
suffer  and  die  in  appearance  only.  According 
to  them,  he  took  tne  form  only  of  man ;  a 
notion  that  was  afterward  adopted  by  Moham- 
med, and  which  necessarily  excludes  all  faith  in 
the  atonement.  Construing  too  literally  the 
assertion  that  flesh  and  blo(3  could  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  Gh>d,  they  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  Christ  came,  they  said,  to 
save  the  souls  of  men,  and  not  the  bodies.  No 
part  of  matter,  according  to  them,  could  be 
worthy  of  salvation.  In  many  leading  prin- 
ciples they  thus   evidently  agreed   with   the 


Ghiosties,  of  whom,  indeed,  they  may  be  cob 
sidered  a  branch. 

MANNA,  ID,  Exod.  zvi,  15, 33, 35 ;  Nm 
xi,  6, 7, 9 ;  Josh,  v,  13 ;  Neh.  tx,  20 ;  Psa.  luviil 
34;  iiarra,  John  VI,  31,  49,  58;  Heb.  ix,4;  Rcr. 
ii,  17;  the  food  which  GM  gave  the  childres 
of  Israel  during  their  continuance  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  from  the  eighth  encampment  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.    Mioses  deacribes  it  as  white 
like  hoar  frost,  round,  and  of  the  bi^ss  of 
coriander  seed.     It  fell  every  morning  upon 
the  dew ;  and  when  the  dew  was  exhaled  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  manna  appeared  alooe, 
lying  upon  the  rocks  or  the  sand.    It  fell  eTery 
aay  except  on  the  Sabbath,  and  this  only  arouod 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites.    Every  sixth  day 
there  fell  a  double  quantity;  and  thoufh  it  pu- 
trefied and  bred  maggots  when  it  was  kept  ooy 
other  day,  yet  on  the  Sabbath  there  was  so 
such  alteration.    The  same  substance  which 
was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  when  it  was 
left  abroad,  was  of  so  hard  a  consistence  wbeo 
brought  into  the  tent,  that  it  was  beaten  in 
mortars,  and  would  even  endure  the  fire,  being 
made  into  cakes  and  baked  in  pans.    It  fell  in 
so  great   quantities   during  the  whole  foity 
years  of  their  journey,  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
feed  the  whole  multitude  of  above  a  miilioD  of 
souls.     Every  man,  that   is,  every  mole  or 
head  of  a  family,  was  to  gather  each  day  the 
quantity  of  an  omer,  about  three  Quarts  Ei^ 
lish  measure;    and   it  is   observed  that  "m 
that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  at 
that  gathered  little  had  no  lack,"  because  his 
gathering  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  for  whom  he  had  to  provide.    Or  eTery 
man  gathered  as  much  as  he  could ;  and  thai, 
when  brought  home  and  measured  by  an  om^, 
if  he  had  a  surplus,  it  went  to  supply  the  wants 
of  some  other  family  that  had  not  been  able  to 
collect  a  sufficiency,  the  family  bein^  lar?, 
and  the  time  in  which  the  manna  might  v 
gathered,  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  nofbein^; 
sufiicient  to  collect  enough  fi>r  so  numerous  • 
household,  several  of  whom  mieht  be  so  coc- 
fined  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  mr  themselrfs 
Thus  there  was  an  equality ;  and  in  this  ligix 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  lead  us  to  view  the  pAS- 
sa^,  8  Cor.  viii,  15.    To  commemorate  ih^n 
living  upon  manna,  the  Israelites  were  directed 
to  put  one  omer  of  it  into  a  golden  vase ;  ao^ 
it  was  preserved  for  many  generations  by  tht 
sideof  the  arir. 

Our  translators  and  others  make  a  plain 
contradiction  in  the  relation  of  this  arconoi 
of  the  manna,  by  rendering  it  thus :  "  An-J 
when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  sai<^ 
one  to  another,  It  is  manna;  for  they  kn^v 
not  what  it  was;"  whereas  the  Septiia^u.: 
and  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  translated  the  text  aecordin;;  to 
the  original:  **The  Israelites  seeing  this 
said  one  to  another,  What  is  it  t  mn  p ;  fci 
they  knew  not  what  it  was,'*  and  therefon 
they  could  not  give  it  a  name.  Moses  m 
mediately  answers  the  question,  snd  says 
*'  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  ?!▼«« 
you  to  eat.**  From  Exod.  xvi,  31,  wclean 
that  this  substance  was  aitorward  called  n 
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probablT  ia  eommeinonaion  of  the  question 
they  haa  oiked  on  iu  first  appearance.  What 
this  Bttbitanca  was,  we  know  not  It  was 
nothing  that  was  common  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  never  saw  it 
before i  for  Moses  says,  "He  fed  thee  with 
msDna  which  thou  Imewest  not,  neither  did 
thy  fathers  know,"  Deut.  viii,  3,  16 ;  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  seen  before;  and  by  a  pot  of  it 
being  laid  up  in  the  ark,  it  is  as  likely  that 
Dothine  of  the  kind  ever  appeared  after  the 
miraciuous  supply  in  the  wilderness  had 
ceased.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
jvi,  90,  31,  says,  that  the  manna  so  accommo- 
dated itself  io  every  one's  taste  that  it  proved 
palaiable  and  pleasing  to  all.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  at  this  day.  what^  is  called 
manna  is  found  in  several  places ;  in  Arabia, 
on  Mount  Libanus,  Calabria^  and  elsewhere. 
The  most  famous  is  that  of  Arabia,  which  is 
a  kind  of  condensed  honey,  which  exudes  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  from  whence  it  is  collected 
when  it  has  become  concreted.  Salmasius 
thinks  this  of  the  same  kind  which  fed  the 
cliildren  of  Israel;  and  that  the  miracle  lay, 
not  in  creating  any  new  substance,  but  in 
making  it  fSalT  duly  at  a  set  time  every  day 
throog^noat  the  whole  year,  and  that  in  such 
plenty  as  to  suffice  so  ^reat  a  multitude.  But 
in  order  for  this,  the  Israelites  must  be  sup- 
powd  every  day  to  have  been  in  the  neign- 
pourhood  of  the  trees  on  which  this  substance 
is  fbnned ;  which  was  not  the  case,  neither  do 
these  trees  grow  in  those  deserts.  Beside, 
this  kind  of  manna  is  purgative,  and  the 
stomach  could  not  endure  it  in  such  Quantity 
•8  is  implied  by  its  being  eaten  for  food.  Tlie 
▼bole  history  of  the  giving  the  manna  is  evi- 
dently miraculous ;  and  the  manna  was  truly 
"  bread  from  heaven,"  as  sent  by  special  inter- 
position of  God. 

MANOAH,  the  father  of  Samson,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan^  and  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Zorah,  Judfi;es  xiii,  6-23.    See  Samson. 

MAilAH,  or  MARA,  a  word  which  signi- 
inbiUemess.  When  the  Israelites  oame  out 
°^  ^Sypt|  and  had  arrived  at  the  desert  of 
Etham,  they  found  the  water  so  bitter  that 
Blither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink 
of  it,  Exod.  XV,  23.  On  this  account  they 
gave  the  name  of  Marah  to  that  encampment. 
And  here  their  murmurings  began  against 
Moses;  for  they  asked,  "What  shiUl  we 
drink  1"  Moses  prayed  to  the  Lord,  who 
uutnicted  him  to  take  a  particular  kind  of 
vood,  and  cast  it  into  the  water,  which  he  did ; 
^  immedisoely  the  water  became  palatable. 
Acrx)rding  to  the  orientals,  this  wood  was  called 

MARANATHA.    See  Anathema. 

MARBLE,  r>9,  I  Chron.  xxix,  2;  Esther  1, 
^;  Canticles  t,  15 ;  a  valuable  kind  of  stone, 
^  s  texture  so  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a 
fi^n  80  fine,  as  readily  to  take  a  beautiful 
Nish.  It  is  dug  out  of  quarries  in  large 
'''ssKs,  and  is  much  used  in  buildings,  orna< 
'Bcnial  pillars,  &c  Marble  is  of  different 
colours,  black,  white,  dx;  and  is  sometimes 


elegaiitly  clouded  and  Tariegated.  The  sCom 
mentioned  in  the  pieces  cited  above  is  called 
the  stone  of  sis  or  sisk:  the  LXX  and  Vulgate 
render  it  "  Parian  stone,*'  which  was  remark- 
able for  its  bright  white  colour.  Probably  the 
difif  Ziz,  2  Chnm.  xx,  16,  was  so  called  from 
beine  a  marble  crag :  the  place  was  aflerward 
called  Petra.  The  variety  of  stones,  era,  er«v. 
*ii.  mrtOf  mentioned  in  the  pavement  of 
Ahasuerus,  might  be  marble  of  different 
colours.  The  ancients  sometimes  made  pavo> 
ments  wherein  were  set  rery  valuable  stones.  * 
^  MARK  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  being 
his  sister's  son;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  converted  to  the  GKMpel  oy  St.  Peter, 
who  calls  him  his  son,  1  Peter  v,  13 ;  but  no 
circumstances  of  his  conversion  are  recorded. 
The  first  historical  fact  mentioned  of  him  in 
the  New  Testament  is,  that  he  went,  in  the 
year  44,  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  Not  long  afler,  ne  set 
out  from  Antioch  with  those  Apostles  upon  a 
journey,  which  thev  undertook  by  the  direc- 


tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Grospel  in  different  countries: 
out  he  soon  left  them,  probably  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  in  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  went 
to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xiii.  Afterward,  what 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  determined  to  visit  the 
several  churches  which  they  had  established, 
Barnabas  proposed  that  they  should  take 
Mark  with  them ;  to  which  Paul  objected, 
because  Mark  had  left  them  in  their  former 
ioumey.  This  produced  a  sharp  contention 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  ended  in 
their  separation.  Mark  accompanied  his  uncle 
Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
whither  they  went  when  they  left  that  island. 
We  may  conclude  that  St.  Paul  was  afterward 
reconciled  to  St.  Mark,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  him  in  his  epistles  written 
subsequently  to  this  dispute ;  and  particularly 
from  the  direction  which  he  ^ves  to  Timothy: 
"  Take  Mark,  and  brins  him  with  thee ;  for 
he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry,"  3 
Tim.  IT,  11.  No  farther  circumstances  are 
recorded  of  St.  Mark  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  it  is  believed,  upon  the  authority  of  an- 
cient writers,  that  soon  afler  his  journey  with 
Barnabas  he  met  Peter  in  Asia,  and  that  he 
continued  with  him  for  some  time;  perhaps 
till^  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and  Jerom,  all  assert 
that  Mark  preached  the  Gospel  in  E^ypt; 
and  the  two  latter  call  him  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  St.  Mark's  Gh>spel 
is  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome;  but  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  writer  upon  record  who 
expressly  mentions  it  is  Papias.  It  it  men* 
tioned,  also,  by  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, TertuUian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
Jerom,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  ana  many 
others.  The  works  of  these  fathers  contain 
numerous  quotations  from  this  Goapel;  and, 
as  their  testimony  is  not  contradicted  by  any 
ancient  writer,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  genuine.  The  au- 
thority of  this  Gospel  is  not  affected  by  tha 
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qnMtion  concerning  the  identity  of  Mailc  the 
erangelist,  and  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas: 
since  all  agree  that  the  writer  of  this  Gtospel 
was  the  familiar  companion  of  St.  Peter,  and 
that  he  was  qualified  for  the  work  which  he 
undertook,  by*  having  heard,  for  many  years, 
the  public  discourses  and  private  conversation 
of  that  Apostle. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  St.  Peter 
revised  and  approved  this  Gospel,  and  others 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  it  the  Gk>spel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Peter ;  by  which  title  they  did  not 
mean  to  question  St.  Mark's  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  this  Giospel,  but  merely 
to  give  it  the  sanction  of  St.  Peter's  name. 
The  following  passage  in  Eusebius  appears  to 
contain  so  probable  an  account  of  tne  occa- 
sion of  writmg  this  Goroelj  and  comes  sup- 
ported by  such  hi^h  authonty,  ihat  we  think 
It  right  to  transcribe  it :  '*  The  lustre  of  piety 
so  enlightened  the  minds  of  Peter's  hearers  at 
Rome,  that  they  were  not  contented  with  the 
bare  hearing  and  unwritten  instruction  of  his 
divine  preacning,  but  they  earnestly  requested 
St.  Mark,  whose  Gospel  we  have,  being  an 
attendant  upon  St.  Peter,  to  leave  with  them 
a  written  account  of  the  instructions  which 
had  been  delivered  to  them  by  word  of  mouth ; 
nor  did  they  desist  till  they  had  prevailed  upon 
him;  and  thus  they  were  the  cause  of  the 
writing:  of  that  Gospel,  which  is  called  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark ;  and  they  say,  that  the  Apos- 
tle being  informed  of  what  was  done,  by  the 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  pleased 
with  the  zeal  of  the  men,  and  authorized  the 
writing  to  be  introduced  into  the  churches. 
Clement  gives  this  account  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  Institutions;  and  Papias,  bishop  of 
HierapoHs,  bears  testimony  to  it."  Jerom  also 
says,  that  St.  Mark  wrote  a  short  Gospel  from 
wnat  he  had  heard  from  St.  Peter,  at  the  re- 

auest  of  the  brethren  at  Rome,  which,  when 
it.  Peter  knew,  he  approved,  and  published  it 
in  the  church,  commanding  the  reading  of  it 
by  his  own  authority. 

Different  persons  have  assigned  different 
dates  to  this  Gospel;  but  there  being  almost 
a  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  written  while  St.  Mark  was  with  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  and  not  finding  any  ancient 
authority  for  supposing  that  St.  Peter  was  in 
that  city  till  A.  D.  64,  we  are  inclined  to  place 
the  publication  of  this  Gospel  about  A.  D.  65. 
St.  Mark  havin^^  written  this  Gk>spel  for  the 
use  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  gjeat  metropolis  and  common 
centre  of  all  civilized  nations^  we  accordingly 
find  it  free  from  all  peculiarities,  and  equally 
accommodated  to  every  description  of  persons. 
Quotations  from  the  ancient  prophets,  and 
allusions  to  Jewish  customs,  are,  as  much  as 
possible,  avoided ;  and  such  explanations  are 
added  as  might  be  necessary  for  Gkntile  read- 
ers at  Rome;  thus,  when  Jordan  is  first  men- 
tioned in  this  Grospel,  the  word  river  is  pre- 
fixed, Mark  i,  5;  the  oriental  word  corbanin 
said  to  mean  a  gift,  Mark  vii,  l\]  the  prepara- 
lion  is  said  to  be  the  day  before  the  Sabbath, 
Mark  xv,  42 ;  and  defiled  hands  are  said  to 


mean  unwashed  hands,  Mark  vii,  2 ;  and  die 
superstition  of  the  Jews  upon  that  subject  ii 
stated  more  at  large  than  it  would  have  been 
by  a  person  writing  at  Jerusalem. 

Some  learned  men,  from  a  coQation  of  Sl 
Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  Grospels,  have  pointed 
out  the  use  of  the  same  words  and  expressions 
in  so  many  instances  that  it  has  been  supposed 
St.  Mark  wrote  with  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
before  him;  but  the  similarity  is  not  sinnc 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion;  ana 
seems  no  greater  than  might  have  arises  frtn 
other  causes.    St.  Peter  would  naturalh  rtclu 
in  his  preaching  the  same  events   r  id  dis- 
courses which  §t.  Matthew  recorded  in  his 
Gk>spel ;  and  the  same  circumstances  might  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  manner  by  men  r\A 
sought  not  after  "  excellency  of  speech,"  but 
whose  minds  retained  the  remembrance  of  fads 
or    conversations   which    strongly  impressed 
them,  even  without  taking  into  consideratioo 
the  idea  of  supernatural  guidance.    We  m^ 
farther  observe  that  the  idea  of   St.  Marlri 
writing  from  St.  Matthew's  Grospel  does  nA 
correspond  with  the  account  given  by  Eusebim 
and  Jerom  as  stated  above. 

MARK   ON   THE   FOREHEAD. 

FoREHEilD. 

MARONITES,  a  sect  of  eastern  Christiam 
who  follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  subject  to 
the  pope;  their  principal  habitation  being  oi 
Mount  Libanus,  or  between  the  Ansarians  to 
the  north  and  the  Druses  to  the  south.  Mo- 
sheim  informs  us,  that  the  Monothelit«i 
condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  oi 
Constantinople,  fi^und  a  place  of  refuge  amcng 
the  Mardaites,  signifying  in  Syriac  rebels,  s 
people  who  took  possession  of  Lebanon, 
A.  D.  676,  which  became  the  asylum  of  rags- 
bonds,  slaves,  and  all  sorts  of  rabble;  aw 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  centurj 
they  were  called  Maronites,  after  Maro,  ihnf 
first  bishop;  a  name  which  they  still  retain. 
None,  he  says,  of  the  ancient  writers,  girt 
any  certain  account  of  the  first  person  Avho  iit^ 
structed  these  mountaineers  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monothelites ;  it  is  probable,  howeter, 
from  several  circumstances,  that  it  was  Jobs 
Maro,  whose  name  they  have  adopted;  and 
that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  Man) 
from  his  having  lived  in  the  character  of  I 
monk,  in  the  famous  convent  of  St.  Marc^ 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Orontes,  before  hd 
settlement  among  the  Mardaites  of  Mooai 
Libanus.  One  thing  is  certain,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Tyrius,  and  other  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most  auihfnti< 
records^  namely,  that  the  Maronites  retained 
the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  il}^ 
twelftn  century,  when,  abandoning  and  re- 
nouncing the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Chria 
they  were  readmitted  into  the  communion  oi 
the  Roman  church.  The  most  learned  of  On 
modem  Maronites  have  left  no  method  uneta 
ployed  to  defend  their  church  against  thh 
accusation;  they^  have  laboured  to  prove,  b] 
a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  their  ancesiorj 
always  persevered  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
in   their   attachment  to   the  Roman  pontifi 
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without  eter  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ii^Daophysites  or  MonotheHtee.  But  all  their 
e&rts  are  insufficient  to  prove^  the  truth  of 
tlMie  asaertioDs,  and  the  testimonies  they 
allej^  will  appear  absolutely  fictitious  and 
desutute  of  authority. 

The  nation  may  be  considered  as  diWded 
into  two  classes,  the  common  people  and  the 
skaiiay  by  whom  must  be  understood  the  most 
eminent  of  the  inhabitants,    who,    from    the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  and  the  opulence 
of  their  fortunes,  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
dass.    Thev  all  Utc  dispersed  in  the  mount- 
ains, in  Tillaees,  hamlets,  and  even  detached 
houses ;  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  plains. 
The  whole    nation    consists   of    cultivators. 
Every  man  improves  the  little  domain  he  pos- 
iciies,  or  farms,  with  his  own  hands.    Even 
the  siaiis  live  in  the  same  manner,  and  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  bad  pe- 
litt,  a  horse,  and  a  few  slight  advantages  in 
ibod  and  lodging;  they  all  Ijve  frugally,  with- 
out many  enjoyments,  out  also  with  few  wants, 
as  they  are  little  acquainted  with  the  inven- 
tions of  luxury.     In  general,  the  nation  is 
poor,  but  no  one  wants  necessaries;   and  if 
oeg^ars  are  sometimes  seen,  they  come  rather 
mm  the  sea    coast  than    the  coimtry  itself 
Property  is  as  sacred  among  them  as  in  Eu- 
rope ;  nor  do  we  see  there  tm>se  robberies  and 
extortions  so  frequent  with  the  Turks.    Travel- 
ioi  may  journey  there,  either  by  night  or  by 
day,  with  a  security  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire,  and  the  stranger  is  received 
with  hospitality,  as  among  the  Arabs :  it  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  the  Maronites    are 
less  generous,  and  rather  inclined  to  the  vice 
of  parsioiony.    Conformably  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  they  have  only  one  wife,  whom 
thev  frequently  espouse  without  having  seen, 
aoa  always  without  having  been  much  in  her 
company.    CoQtrary  to  the  precepts  of  that 
same  religion,   however,  they  have  admitted, 
or  retained,  the  Arab  custom  of  retaliation, 
and  the  nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person 
is  bound  to  avenee  him.   From  a  habit  founded 
on  distrust,  and  the  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try, every  one,  whether  shaik  or  peasant,  walks 
continually  armed  with  a  musket  and  poinards. 
This  is,  perhaps,  an  inconvenience;  but  this 
advantaige  resints  from  it,  that  they  hafe  no 
novices  m  the  use  of  arms  among  them,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  them  against  the 
Turks.    As  the  countnr  maintains  no  regular 
troops,  every  man  is  oblig;ed  to  join  the  army 
in  time  of  war;  and  if  this  militia  were  wdl 
eonduaed,  it  would  be  superior  to  many  Eu- 
ropean armies.    From  accounts  taken  in  late 
years,  the  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms, 
amounts  to  thirty-five  thousand. 

In  religious  matters  the  Maronites  are  de- 
pendent on  Rome.  Though  they  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  their  clergy  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  elect  a  head,  with  the 
title  of  batrakf  or  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Their 
priests  marry,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church; 
but  their  wives  must  be  maidens,  and  not 
Widows;  nor  can  they  marry  a  second  time. 
They  cekbrate  mass  m  Syriae,  of  which  the 


greatest  part  <^  them  comprehend  not  a  word. 
The  Gk)^l,  alone,  is  read  aloud  in  Arable, 
that  it  may  be  understood  by  the  people.  The 
communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds.  Ln 
the  small  country  of  the  Maronites  there  are 
reckoned  upward  of  two  hundred  convents  for 
men  and  women.  These  religious  are  of  the 
Older  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  rules  they  ob- 
serve with  an  exaaness  which  reminds  us  of 
earlier  times.  The  court  of  Rome,  in  affiliate 
ing  the  Maronites,  has  granted  them  a  hospi- 
Hum  at  Rome,  to  which  they  may  send  several 
of  their  youth  to  receive  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion. It  should  seem  that  this  institution 
might  introduce  among  them  the  ideas  and 
arts  of  Europe ;  but  the  pupils  of  this  school, 
limited  to  an  education  purely  monastic,  bring 
home  nothing  but  the  Italian  language,  which 
is  of  no  use,  and  a  stock  of  theological  leanw 
ing^  from  which  as  little  advantage  can  be 
derived ;  they  accordingly  soon  assimilate 
with  the  rest.  Nor  has  a  greater  change 
been  operated  by  the  three  or  four  missiona- 
ries maintained  by  the  French  capuchins  at 
Gazir,  Tripoli,  and  Bairout.  Their  labours 
consist  in  preaching  in  their  church,  in  in- 
structing children  in  the  catechism,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  and  the  Psalms,  and  in  teachiog 
them  to  read  and  write.  Formerly,  the  Jesuits 
had  two  missionaries  oi  their  house  at  Antoura, 
and  the  Lazarites  have  now  succeeded  them 
in  their  mission.  The  most  valuable  advantage 
that  has  resulted  from  these  labours  is,  that 
the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  common 
among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  them,  in 
this  country,  what  the  Copts  are  in  Egypt,  that 
is,  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  posts  of 
writers,  intendants,  and  kaiyas  among  the 
Turks,  and  especially  of  those  among  their 
allies  and  nei^hoours,  the  Druses. 

Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subjection  of 
the  Maronites  to  the  spiritual  iurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  speed  to  with  this 
express  condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor 
their  emissaries  should  pretend  to  change  or 
abolish  any  thing  that  related  to  the  ancient 
rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions  of 
this  people :  so  that,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  founa  among  the  Maronites  that  savours 
of  popery,  if  we  except  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  pontifiT.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  are 
Maronites  in  Syria,  who  still  behold  the  church 
of  Rome  with  tne  greatest  aversion  and  abhor- 
rence; nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
great  numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy, 
even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his 
authority  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  Mrplexity. 
One  body  of  these  non-conforming  Alaronites 
retired  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where 
they  joined  the  Waldenses;  another,  above 
six  hundred  in  number,  with  a  bishop,  and 
several  ecclesiastics  at  their  head,  flew  into 
Corsica,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
republic  of  G^oa,  against  tne  viotence  of  the 
inouisitors. 

MARRIAGE,  a  civil  and  religious  contraot^ 
by  which  a  man  is  joineil  and  united  to  a  wo- 
man, for  the  ends  of  f  rocreaaon.    The  Mscnoe 
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of  marriage  consists  in  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties.  Marriage  is  a  pan  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  is  in  use  among  all  people.  The 
public  use  of  marriage  institutions  consists, 
according  to  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  their  pro- 
moting the  following  beneficial  effects :  1.  The 
Sriyate  comfort  of  individuals.  2.  The  pro- 
uction  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  chil- 
dren, their  better  education,  and  the  making 
of  diie  provision  for  their  settlement  in  life. 
3.  The  peace  of  human  society,  in  cutting  off 
a  principal  source  of  contention,  by  assigning 
one  or  more  women  to  one  man,  and  protect- 
ing his  exclusive  right  by  sanctions  of  morality 
and  law.  4.  The  better  government  of  society, 
by  distributing  the  community  into  separate 
families,  and  appointing  over  each  the  au- 
thority of  a  master  of  a  family,  which  has  more 
actual  influence  than  all  civil  authority  put 
together.  5.  The  additional  security  which 
the  state  receives  for  the  good  behaviour  of  its 
citizens,  from  the  solicitude  they  feel  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  and  from  their  being 
confined  to  permanent  habitations.  6.  The 
encouragement  of  industry. 

Whether  marriage  be  a  civil  or  a  religious 
contract,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  both.  It  has  its 
engagements  to  men,  and  its  vows  to  Grod.  A 
Christian  state  recognizes  marriage  as  a  branch 
of  public  morality,  and  a  source  of  civil  peace 
and  strength.  It  is  connected  with  the  peace 
of  society  by  assigning  one  woman  to  one 
man,  and  the  state  protects  him,  therefore,  in 
her  exclusive  possession.  Christianity,  by 
allowing  divorce  in  the  event  of  adultery,  sup* 
poses,  also,  that  the  crime  must  be  proved  by 
proper  evidence  before  the  civil  magistrate; 
and  lest  divorce  should  be  the  result  of  un- 
founded suspicion,  or  be  made  a  cover  for 
license,  the  decision  of  the  case  could  safely 
be  lodged  no  where  else.  Marriage,  too,  as 
placing  one  human  heme  more  completely 
under  the  power  of  anotner  than  any  other 
relation,  requires  laws  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  are  thus  so  exposed  to  injury.  The 
distribution  of  society  into  families,  aJso,  can 
only  be  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  order 
of  the  community,  by  the  cognizance  which 
the  law  takes  of  the  head  of  a  family,  and  by 
making  him  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  influence, 
duestions  of  property  are  also  involved  in 
mnrriage  and  its  issue.  The  law  must,  there- 
lore,  for  these  and  many  other  weighty  rea- 
sons, be  cognizant  of  marriage;  must  prescribe 
various  regulations  respecting  it ;  require  pub- 
licity of  the  contract ;  and  guard  some  or  the 
great  injunctions  of  relijrion  in  the  matter  by 
penalties.  In  every  well  ordered  society  mar- 
riage must  be  placed  under  the  cognizance  and 
control  of  the  state.  But  then  those  who 
would  have  the  whole  matter  to  lie  between 
the  parties  themselves,  and  the  civil  magis- 
trate, appear  wholly  to  forget  that  marriage  is 
also  a  solemn  relieious  act,  in  which  vows  are 
made  to  God  by  lx>th  persons,  who,  when  the 
rite  is  properly  understood,  engage  to  abide  by 
all  thoM  Uws  with  which  he  turn  giuarded  tM 


institution ;   to  love  and  cherish  each  olber 
and  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  until  death 
For  if,  at  least,  they  profess  belief  in  Chrt» 
tianity,  whatever  duties  are  laid  upon  hualwiida 
and  wives  in  Holy  Scripture,  they  engage  to 
obey  by  the  very  act  of  tneir  contracting  nir* 
riage.    The  question,  then,  is  whether  such 
vows  to  God  as  are  necessarily  inf dved  ia 
marriage,  are  to  be  left  between  the  paxtia 
and  God  privately,  or  whether  they  oogfat  to 
be  publicly  made  before  his  ministers  tm  tibi 
church.    On  this  the   Scriptures   are  tikot; 
but  though   Michafilis    has  shown  that  the 
priests  under  the  law  were  not  apfwinted  to 
celebrate  marria^;  yet  in  the  prsctioe  of  thr 
modem  Jews  it  is  a  religious  ceremooy,  tk 
chief  rabbi  of  the  synagogue  being  prcMSt 
and  prayers  being  appointed  for  the  occaaioB 
This  renders  it  probable  that  the  character  ci 
the  ceremony  under  the  law,  from  the  mo* 
ancient  times,  was  a  religious  one.    The  moit 
direct  connection  of  marriage  with  rdigion  in 
Christian  states,  hj  assigning  iu  celebrauoD 
to  the  ministers  oi  religion,  appears  to  be  i 
very    beneficial  custom,    and   one  which  iht 
state  has  a  right  to  enjoin.    For  since  tbc 
welfare  and  morals  of  society  are  so  mock 
interested  in  the  performance  of  the  mutoal 
duties  of  the  married  state;    and  since  thou 
duties  have  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  cha- 
racter, it  is  most  proper  that  some  proriuoa 
should  be  made  tor  explaining  those  duties ; 
and  for  this  a  standing  form  of  marriage  ii 
beat  adapted.    By  acu  of  religion,  alao,  they 
are  more  solemnly  impressed  upon  the  parties 
When  this  is  prescribed  in  any  state,  it  becooei 
a  Christian  cheerAiUy,  and  even  thankfuli/jo 
comply  with  a  custom  of  so  important  a  teod- 
ency,  as  matter  of  conscientious  subjection  to 
lawiitil  authority,  although  no  Scriptural  pre- 
cept can  be  pleaded  for  iL     That  the  ceresioBf 
should   be  confined  to  the  clergy  of  an  ejtar 
blished    church,  is   a   different  conaideratioo. 
We   think  that   the  religious  effect  would  be 
greater,  weje  the  ministers  of  each  relieiow 
body  to  be  authorized  by  the  state  to  celivrate 
marriages  among  their  own  People,  due  proj 
vision    being   previously  maae    oy  the  ciTiT 
magistrate  for  the  regular  and  secure  regi^ry 
of  them,  and  to  prevent  the  laws  resfxctisr 
marriage  from  being  evaded ;  whieh  is  indew 
his  business.    The  offices  of  religion  wooM 
then  come  in  by  way  of  sanction  and  noral 
enforcement 

When  this  important  contract  is  once  made^ 
then  certain  rights  are  acouired  by  the  paitiflj 
mutually,  who  are  also  oound  by  reciprocH 
duties,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  practical 
virtue  of  each  consists.  And  here  the  superioi 
character  of  the  morals  of  the  New  TestaiDOji 
as  well  as  their  higher  authority,  is  Ulustrattd. 
It  may,  indeed,  l:^  within  the  acope  p^  o^ 
moralists  to  show  that  fidelity,  and  affection,  aa^ 
all  the  courtesies  necessary  to  maintain  aite^ 
tion,  are  rationally  obligatory  upon  those  wM 
are  connected  by  the  nuptial  liona ;  but  in  Chri» 
tianity  nuptial  fidelity  is  guarded  by  theexpr^ 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteij;"  « 
by  our  Lord's  expontion  of  the  spint  of  tM 
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tew  vhioh  forbids   the   iDdolgenca  of  loofe 
tboo^fats  and  desires,  and  places  the  purity  of 
the  lieart  under  the  guardianship  of  that  hal- 
lowed fear  which  his  authority  tends  to  inspire. 
AiTection,  too,  is  made  a  matter  of  diligent  cul- 
tiration  upon  considerations,  and  by  a  stand- 
ard, peculiar  to  our  religion.    Husbands  are 
plaoed  in  a  relation  to  tMir  wives,  similar  to 
thit  which  Christ  bears  to  his  church,  and  his 
example  is  thus  made  their  rule.    As  Christ 
bred  the  church,  so  husbands  are  to  love  their 
wives;  as  Christ "  gave  himself,"  his  life,  "  for 
the  churchj"  Eph.  v,  25,  so  are  they  to  hazard 
jkjhr  their  wives ;  as  Uhrist  saves  his  church, 
w  it  it  the  bounden  duty  of  husbands  to  en- 
deaToor,  by  every  possible  means,  to  promote 
(he  religious  edincation  and  salvation  of  their 
wiTtt.    The  connection  is  thus  exalted  into  a 
religious  one ;  and  when  love  which  knows  no 
■hatement,  protection  at  the  hazard  of  life, 
and  a  tender  and  constant  solicitude  for  the 
talvation   of  a  wife,  are  thus  enjoined,  the 

rtest  possible  security  is  established  for 
exercise  of  kindness  and  fidelity.  The 
oneness  of  this  union  is  abo  more  forcibly 
stated  in  Scripture  than  any  where  beside. 
"  They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  "  So  ought 
men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies ; 
be  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.  For 
DO  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nour- 
iihcch  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the 
ehurch."  Precept  and  illustration  can  eo  no 
higho*  than  this;  and  nothing  evidently  is 
vamine  either  of  direction  or  authority  to 
nise  the  state  of  marriage  into  the  highest, 
most  endearing,  and  sanctified  relation  in 
which  two  human  beings  can  stand  to  each 
other. 

2.  We  find  but  few  laws  in  the  books  of 
Moses  concerning  the  institution  of  marriage. 
I^hough  the  Mosaic  law  no  where  obliges  men 
to  marry,  the  Jews  have  always  looked  upon 
it  as  an  indispensable  duty  implied  in  the  words, 
"  bcrease  and  multiply,^  Gen.  i,  26;  so  that  a 
man  who  did  not  marry  his  daue^hter  before 
"he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  was  looked  upon 
Bs  accessary  to  any  irreg^darities  the  young 
woman  might  be  guilty  of  for  want  of  being 
timdv  married.    Moses  restrained  the  Isra^ 
ites  mnn  marrying  within  certain  degrees  ,of 
consanguinity;  which  had  till  then  beien  per- 
mitted, to  prevent   their   taking  wives  from 
^mone  the  idolatrous  nations  among  whom 
they  Hved.    Abraham  eave  this  as  a  reason 
for  choosing  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among  his 
own  kindred,  Gfcn.  xxxiv,  3,  dtc.    But  when 
hit  descendants  became  so  exceedingly  multi- 
plied, this  reason  ceased;  and  the  great  law- 
giver prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  certain 
degrees  of  kindred  as  incestuous.    Polygamy, 
though   not    expressly    allowed,    is   however 
tacitly  implied  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  Gen.  xxxi ; 
Exod.  XXI,  10.     This  practice  likewise  was  au- 
thorized by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs.  Thus 
Jacob  married  both  the  daughters  of  Laban. 
b  respea  to  which  custom,  Moses  enjoins  that, 
apon  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife,  a  man 
■hall  be  bound  to  continue  to  the  first  her 
food,  raiment,  and  the  duty  of  marriage.    The 


Jews  did  not  always  content  themselves  with 
the  allowance  of  two  wives,  as  may  be  seen  tr. 
the  examples  of  David,  Solomon,  and  many 
others.  However,  they  made  a  distinction 
between  the  wives  of  the  first  rank,  and  those 
of  the  second.  The  first  they  called  najAtm, 
and  the  other  pilgashim;  which  last,  though 
most  versions  render  it  by  the  words  "  concu- 
bines,'' "  harlots,"  and  "  prostitutes,"  yet  it  has 
no  where  in  Scripture  any  such  bad  sense. 
There  is  a  particular  law  called  the  Levirate, 
which  obliged  a  man.  whose  brother  died  with- 
out issue,  to  marry  his  widow,  and  raise  up 
seed  to  his  brother,  Deut.  xxv,  5,  &c.  But 
Moses  in  some  measure  left  it  to  a  man's 
choice,  whether  he  would  comply  with  this 
law  or  not ;  for  in  case  of  a  refusal,  the  widow 
could  only  summon  him  before  the  jud^  of 
the  place,  when,  if  he  persisted,  she  untied  his 
shoe,  ana  spit  in  his  face,  and  said,  "Thu} 
shall  it  be  aone  unto  the  man  who  refuses  to 
build  up  his  brother's  house."  A  man  was  at' 
liberty  to  marry  not  only  in  the  twelve  tribes, 
but  even  out  of  them,  provided  it  was  among 
such  nations  as  used  circumcision  |  such  were 
the  Midianites,  Ishmaelites,  Edomites,  Moab- 
ites,  and  Egyptians.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Moses  himselt  married  to  a  Midianite,  and 
Boaz  to  a  Moabite.  Amasa  was  the  son  of 
Jether,  an  Ishmaelite,  by  Abi^ail^  David's 
sister;  and  Solomon,  in  the  beeinnmg  of  his 
reign,  married  Pharaoh's  daughter.  When- 
ever we  find  him  and  other  kings  blamed  for 
marrying  strange  w<Hnen,  we  must  understand 
it  of  those  nations  which  were  idolatrous  and 
uncircumcised. 

It  appears  almost  impossible  to  Europeans, 
says  Mr.  Hartley,  that  a  deception  like  that  of 
Laban's  could  be  practised.  But  the  following 
extract,  from  a  journal  which  I  kept  at  Smyrna, 
presents  a  parallel  case :  "  The  Armenian  brides 
are  veiled  during  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and 
hence  deceptions  have  occurred,  in  regajrd  to 
the  person  chosen  for  wife.  I  am  informed 
that,  on  one  occasion,  a  young  Armenian  at 
Smyrna  solicit^  in  marriage  a  younger  daugrh- 
ter,  whom  he  admired.  The  parents  of  tne 
girl  consented  to  the  request,  and  every  pre- 
vious arran^^ement  was  made.  When  the  time 
for  solemnizing  the  marriage  arrived,  the  elder 
daughter,  who  was  not  so  beautiful,  was  con- 
duct by  the  parents  to  the  altar,  and  the 
young  man  was  unconsciously  married  to  her. 
And  ^  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning, 
behold,  it  was  the  elder  daughter.'  The  deceii 
was  not  discovered,  till  it  cou*d  not  be  recti 
fied;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  parents 

Cified  themselves  was  precisely  that  of  La- 
:  '  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country, 
to  eive  the  younger  before  the  first-born.'  It  is 
reuly  the  rule  among  the  Armenians,  that 
neither  a  younger  son  nor  daughter  be  mar- 
ried, till  their  elder  brother  or  sister  have 
preceded  them."  I  was  once  present  at  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  among  the  Ar- 
menians; and  some  recollections  of  it  may 
tend  to  throw  light  on  this  and  other  passages 
of  Scripture.  The  various  festivities  attend- 
ant on  these  occasions  continue  for  three  dayi  ' 
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and  during  the  last  night  the  marriage  ii  cele- 
brated, r  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  where  I  found  a  rery  large  assemblage 
of  persons.  The  company  was  dispersed 
through  various  rooms ;  reminding  me  of  the 
directions  of  our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  the  lowermost  rooms  at  feasts.  On 
the  ground  floor  I  actually  observed  that  the 
persons  convened  were  of  an  inferior  order  of 
the  commimity,  while  in  the  upper  rooms  were 
assemble  those  of  higher  rank.  The  large 
number  of  young  females  who  were  present, 
naturally  remind«i  me  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins  m  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  being 
friends  of  the  bride,  the  virgins,  her  compa- 
nions, had  come  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 
Psalm  idv,  14.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom 
to  come  at  midnight ;  so  that,  literally,  at  mid- 
night the  cry  is  made,  "  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh !  go  ye  out  to  meet  nim  "  Matt 
xxvj  6.  But,  on  this  occasion  the  bridegroom 
tamed :  it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived. 
The  whole  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Arme- 
nian church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to 
receive  them;  and  there  the  ceremony  was 
completed.    See  Divorce  and  Bbidb. 

MARTHA  was  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary, 
and  mistress  of  the  house  where  our  Saviour 
was  entertained,  in  the  village  of  Bethany. 
Martha  is  always  named  before  mary,  probably 
because  she  was  the  elder  sister. 

MARY,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  wife  of 
Joseph.  She  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eli ;  and  by  the  early  Christian  writers, 
the  dauG^hter  of  Joakim  and  Anna :  but  Joakim 
and  Eliakim  are  somet  fines  interchanged, 
3  Chron.  xxxvi,  4  ;  and  EH,  or  Heli,  is  there- 
fore the  abridgment  of  Eliakim,  Luke  iii,  23. 
She  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  as  was 
also  Joseph  her  husband;  and  she  was  also 
cousin  to  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias  the 

Sriest,  Luke  i,  5,  36.  Mary  being  espoused  to 
oseph,  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her,  to 
announce  to  her  that  she  should  be  the  mother 
of  the  Messiah,  Luke  i,  26,  27,  dc.  To  con- 
firm his  message,  and  to  show  that  nothing  is 
impossible  to  UcNd,  he  added  that  her  cousin 
EHizabeth,  who  was  old,  and  had  been  hitherto 
barren,  was  then  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  Mary  answered,  "Behold  the 
nandmaia  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word;"  and  presently  she  conceived. 
She  set  out  for  Hebron,  a  city  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  to  visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth. 
As  soon  as  EHizabeth  heard  the  voice  of  Mary, 
hrr  child,  John  the  Baptist,  leaped  in  her 
womb;  and  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  spake  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
"  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  &c.  Then 
Mary  praised  God,  saying,  "  My  soul  doth 
magni^  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  Goa  my  Saviour,"  &c.  Mary  continued 
with  EHizabeth  about  three  months,  and  then 
returned  to  her  own  house.  An  edict  of  Cae- 
sar Augustus  havin?  decreed,  that  all  subjects 
of  the  empire  should  go  to  their  own  cities,  to 
register  their  names  according  to  their  fami- 
lies, Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  both  of  the 
lineage  of  David,  went  to  Bethlehem,  from 


whence  iprung  tl^  finnily.  Bat  while  the* 
were  here,  the  time  bein^  fulfilled  in  wKA 
Mary  was  to  be  delivered,  she  brought  fortk 
her  urst-bom  son.  She  wrapped  him  m  twad- 
dling clothes,  and  laid  him  in  the  manger  of 
the  stable  or  cavern  whither  they  had  retu«d, 
beeause  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn.  Anfids 
made  this  event  known  to  8hq>herd8,  who 
were  in  the  fields  near  Bethlehem,  and  then 
came  in  the  night  to  Joseph  and  Mary  aad 
saw  the  child  laying  in  the  manger,  nm  paid 
him  their  adoration.  The  presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  temple,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents,  and  oth^  eveata 
connected  with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  our 
Lord,  are  plainly  related  in  the  Gospeb. 

Mary  and  Jos^h  went  every  year  to  Jem 
salem  to  the  passover;  and  whan  Jesus  wai 
twelve  years  of  age,  they  took  him  with  them. 
When  they  were  returning,  the  youth  con- 
tinued at  Jerusalem,  without  their  peroeiTiog 
it.  Three  days  after,  they  found  him  in  tbi 
temple,  sitting  among  the  doctors,  bearine 
them  and  asking  them  questions.  Afterward 
he  returned  with  them  to  Nazareth,  and  Wmi 
in  filial  submission  to  them.  But  his  motbflr 
laid  up  all  these  things  in  lier  heart,  Luke  iL 
51,  &c.  The  Grospel  .speaks  nothing  more  or 
the  Virgin  Mary  till  the  marriage  at  Cans  of 
Galilee,  at  which  she  was  pr^ent  with  her 
son  Jesus.  She  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  lait 
passover  our  Saviour  celebrated  there.  There 
she  saw  all  that  was  transacted ;  followed  him 
to  Calvary ;  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  cn« 
with  an  admirable  eonstancy  and  courage. 
Jesus  seeing  his  mother,  and  nis  bdoved  oti- 
ciple  near,  ne  said  to  his  mother^  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  son;  and  to  the  disciple,  Bebow 
thy  mother.  And  from  that  hour  the  disciple 
took  her  home  to  his  own  house."  No  farther 
particulars  of  this  favoured  woman  are  men- 
tioned, except  that  she  was  a  witness  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  A  veil  is  drawn  ofer 
her  character  and  hi^ory ;  as  though  with  the 
design  to  reprove  that  wretched  idolatry  of 
which  she  was  made  the  subject  when  Coris- 
tianity  became  corrupt  and  peM^anized. 

2.  Mart,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostles.  She  had  a  house  in 
Jerysalem,  whitner,  it  is  thought,  the  Aposdet 
retired  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lora,  and 
where  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  AfUr 
the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter,  the  faithfiil 
assembled  in  this  house,  and  were  praying 
there  when  Peter,  delivered  by  the  ministiy 
of  an  aneel,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
Acts  xii,  12. 

3.  Mart,  of  Cleophas.  St.  Jerom  says,  she 
bore  the  name  of  Cleophas,  either  because  of 
her  father,  or  for  some  other  reason  which 
cannot  now  be  known.  Others  believe,  with 
greater  probability,  that  she  was  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas, as  our  version  of  the  New  Testamenl 
makes  her,  by  supplying  the  word  ^(/5f,  John 
xix,  2&,  and  mother  of  James  the  less,  and  of 
Simon,  brethren  of  our  Lord.  These  last 
mentioned  authors  take  Mary  mother  of  James, 
and  Mary  wife  of  Cleophas,  to  be  the  sama 
person,  Mauhew  xxvii,  56 ;  Mark  xv,  40, 41: 
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Lske  xxiy,  10;  John  xix,  85.    St.  John  eivei 
her  the  name  of  Mary  of  Cleophas;  and  the 
other  evaneelisUi,  the  name  of  Mary,  mother  of 
James.    Cleophas  and  Alpheua  are  the  same 
penon ;  as  James,  son  of  Mary,  wife  of  Cleo- 
d2his,  is  the  same  as  James,  son  of  Alpheos. 
It  if  thought  she  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin 
Marr,  axid  that  she  was  the  mother  of  James 
the  less^  of  Joses,  of  Simon,  and  of  Judas, 
who  in  the  Gomel  are  named  the  brethren  of 
Jews  Christ,  Matt  xiii,  55;  xxrii,  56;  Mark 
ri,  3;  that  is,  his  coiisin*|ennans.    She  was 
OB  early  beUever  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  attended 
fahn  on  his  joomeys,  to  minister  to  him.    She 
was  present  at  the  last  passover,  and  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour  she  followed  hhn  to  C^ 
rtav ;  and  during  his  passion  she  was  with  the 
mouier  of  Jesus  at  the  foot  of  the  eross.    She 
was  also  present  at  his  burial ;   and  on  the 
Priday  before  had,  in  union  with  others,  pre- 
pared the  perfumes  to  embalm   him,   hvikt 
zziii,  56.    But  going  to  his  tomb  rery  early 
OB  the  Sunday  morning,  with  other  women, 
they  there  learned  firom  the  mouth  of  an  angel, 
that  he  was  risen ;  of  which  they  carried  the 
news  to  the  Aponles,  Luke  zxir,  1-5 ;  Matt, 
zzriii,  9.    By  the  way,  Jesus  appeared  to  them ; 
and  they  embraced  his  feet,  worshipping  him. 
This  is  all  we  know  with  certainty  concerning 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Clerahas. 

4.  Mart,  sister  of  Lazarus^  who  has  been 
preposterously  confounded  with   that   female 
sinner  spoken  of^  Luke  Tii,  37-39.    She  lived 
with    her  brother  and  her  sister  Martha  at 
Bethany ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  harin^  a  pvtieular 
afiection  for  this  family,  often  retirea  to  their 
house  with  his  disciples.    Six  days  before  the 
possoTer,  after  harixig  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  he  came  to  Bethany  with  his  disciples, 
and  was  invited  to  sup  with  Simon  the  leper, 
John  xii,  1,  dte;  Mattkew  zxri,  6,  Ac;  Moik 
JOT,  3,  Ac    Martha  attended  at  the  table,  and 
Lazatus  was  one  of  the  guests.    Upon  this 
oeeasion,  Mary,  taking  a  pound  of  spikenard, 
wliieh  is  the  most  precious  perfume  of  its  kind, 
poured  it  upon  the  head  ana  feet  of  Jesus.    She 
wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  the  whole 
hoooe  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  peWume. 
Judas  Iscariot  murmured  at  this;  but  Jesus 
jnsiiiSed  Mary  in  what  she  had  done,  sa3ring, 
that  by  this  action  she  had  prevented  his  em- 
balmment, and  in  a  manner  had  declared  his 
dettth  and  burial,  which  were  at  hand.    From 
this  period  the  Scriptures  make  no  mention 
of  ettner  Mary  or  Martha. 

5.  Marv  MiGDALCNB,  80  csUed,  it  is  proba- 
ble, from  Magdala,  a  town  of  Galilee,  of  which 
she   was  a  native,  or  where  she  had  resided 
during  tbe  early  part  of  her  lifo.    Out  of  her, 
St.  Luke  tells  us,  Jesus  had  cast  seven  devils, 
Luke  Tiii,  2.    He  informs  us,  also,  in  the  same 
place,  that  Jesus,  in  company  with  his  Apostles, 
preached  the  Gospel  from  city  to  city;  and 
that  there  were   several  women   with   them, 
whom  he  had  delivered  from  evil  ^irits,  and 
healed  of  their  infirmities;  among  whom  was 
this  Msuy,  whom  some,  without  a  shadow  of 
proof,  have  supposed  to  be  the  sinftil  woman 
spoken  of,  Luke,  vii,  37^39 ;  as  others  have  as 
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erroneously  hnacined  herto  be  Mary,  the  sistef 
of  Lazarus.  Mary  Magdalene,  is  mentioned 
by  the  evangelists  as  being  one  of  those  women 
that  followed  our  Saviour  to  minister  to  him 
aocordine  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  She 
attended  nim  in  the  last  iouraey  he  made  from 
Ghililee  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  with  the  holy  virgin,  John  xix,  25 ; 
Marie  zv,  47;  after  which  she  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  to  buy  and  prepare  with  others 
certain  perfumes,  that  she'  might  embalm  him 
after  the  Sabbaui  was  over,  which  was  then 
about  to  beein.  All  the  Sabbath  day  she  re- 
mained in  die  city ;  and  the  next  day,  eariy  in 
tbe  morning,  went  to  the  sepulchre  along  with 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  Marie 
xvi,  1,  8;  Luke  zziv,  1,  2.  For  other  par- 
ticulara  reelecting  her,  see  also  Matt,  zzviii, 
1-5;  John  zz,  11-17.  In  Dr.  Townle)r*s 
Essays,  there  is  one  of  considerable  research 
on  Mary  Magdalene;  and  his  conclusion  is. 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  woman  mentionea 
by  St.  Liuce,  and  called  in  the  Eln^ish  trans* 
lation  "  a  sinner,"  had  formeriy  bom  a  Hea- 
then ;  but  whether  subsequently  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism  or  not,  is  uncertain :  and  that,  having 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  having  found  mercy  ftom  the  Re- 
deemer, she  preraed  into  Simon's  house,  and 
gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  her  gratitude  and 
veneration  by  anointing  the  Saviour's  feet, 
bedewing  them  with  her  tears,  and  wiping 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head: — that  by  a 
wilful  and  malicious  misrepresentation,  the- 
Jews  confounded  Mary  Magdalene  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  represented  her  as 
an  infamous  character; — ana  that,  from  the 
bla^hemous  calumny  of  the  Jews,  a  stigmai 
of  infamy  has  been  affixed  to  the  name  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  caused  her  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  false  light  of  a  penitent  prosti- 
tute. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, both  in  character  and  cireumstances, 
was  a  woman  of  good  reputation. 

MASCHIL,  a  title,  or  inscription,  at  the* 
head  of  several  psalms  of  David  and  others,, 
in  the  book  of  Psahns.    Thus  Psalm  zxxii  is> 
inscribed,  "  A  Psalm  of  David,  Maschil ;"  and' 
Psalm  xlii,  "  To  the  chief  musician,  Maschil, . 
for  the  sons  of  Korah."    The  word  Maschil^ 
in  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  '*  he  that  instructs ;" 
though  some  interpreters  take  it  for  the  name^ 
of  a  musical  instrument    Some  of  the  rabbins  ^ 
believe  that,  in  repeating  the  psabns  which* 
have  this  inscription,  it  was  usual  to  add  an. 
inteiroetation  or  explication  to  them.    Others, 
on  tbe  contrary,  think  it  shows  the  deamess- 
and  perspicuity  of  such  psahns,  and  that  they 
needed  no  |^rticular  explication.    The  most 
probable  opmion  is,  that  Maschil  means  an 
mstructive  son^. 

MASS,  MISSA,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  office  of  prayers  used  at  the  celd^ration  of 
the  eocharist;  or,  in  other  words,  the  oons»> 
crating  the  bread  and  wine  so  that  it  is  tran- 
substantiated into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  offer  thism  as  an  expiatory  saerifios  for  the 
quidc  and  the  dead.  Kiood,  after  Baionius, 
observes  that  the  word  comes  from  the  Hebrsir 
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mitsaek,  {Mdum^)  or  from  the  Latin  muss 
wisaofvmf  because  in  foimer  times  the  cate- 
chumens and  excommunicated  were  sent  out 
of  the  church,  when  the  deacons  said,  "  /te, 
missa  est"  after  sermon  and  reading  of  the 
epistle  and  Gospel;  they  not  being  aflowed  to 
assist  at  the  consecration.  Menage  derives 
the  word  from  missiOf  "dismissing;"  others, 
from flUMa,  "sending;"  because  in  the  mass 
the  prayers  of  men  on  earth  are  sent  up  to 
heaven. 

As  the  mass  is  in  general  beliered  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  passion  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  so  every  action  of  the  priest,  and 
every  particular  part  of  the  service,  are  8U|»- 
posed  to  allude  to  the  particular  circumstancea 
of  his  passion  and  deatn.  The  general  division 
of  masses  is  into  high  and  low  mass.  The 
first  is  that  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  cele- 
brated with  the  assistance  of  a  deaoon  and  sub- 
deacon:  low  masses  are  those  in  which  the 
prayers  are  barely  rehearsed  without  singing. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occar 
sional  masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many  of 
which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the  name. 
Such  are  the  masses  or  the  saints:  that  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  fifth  of 
August;  that  of  St.  Margaret,  patroness  of 
lyin£;-in  women ;  that  at  the  feast  of  Sl  John 
the  Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three  masses; 
that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  Cfioria  in 
exceUu  and  Hallelujah  are  omitted;  and,  it 
being  a  day  of  mourning,  the  altar  is  of  a 
violet  colour.  As  to  ordmary  masses,  some 
are  said  fiir  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposea,  con- 
tribute to  extricate  the  soul  out  of  purgatory. 
At  these  masses  iht  altar  is  put  in  moumine:, 
and  the  only  decorations  are  a  cross  in  the 
middle  of  six  yellow  wax  lights ;  the  dress  of 
the  celebrant,  and  the  very  mass  book,  are 
black;  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  dismissed  without  the  bene- 
diction. If  the  mass  be  said  for  a  person  dis- 
tin^ished  by  his  rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed 
wiui  a  funml  oration;  they  erect  a  ckapeUe 
ardaUif  that  is,  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow 
wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  church,^  or 
near  the  deceased's  tomb,  where  the  priest 
pronounces  a  solemn  absolution  of  the  de- 
ceased. There  are  likewise  private  masses 
said  for  stolen  or  strayed  goods  or  cattle,  ibr 
health,  for  travellers,  dx^hich  go  under  the 
name  of  votive  masses.  There  is  still  a  farther 
distinction  of  masses,  denominated  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  used;  thus  the 
Gothic  mass,  or  missa  mosarabum^  is  that  used 
among  the  Goths,  when  they  were  masters  of 
Spain,  and  which  is  still  observed  at  Toledo 
and  Salamanca ;  the  Ambrosian  mass  is  that 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  used  only  at 
Milan,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop;  the  Ghdlic 
mass,  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls ;  and  the  Ro- 
man mast,  used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in 
the  Roman  communion. 

MATERIALISM,  the  doctrine  which  re- 
serves the  thinking  prineiple  in  man^  or  the 
iramatenal  and  immortal  sool  with  which  God 
was  pleased  to  endne  Adam  at  his  treation, 


into  mere  matter,  or  into  a  fsealty  letulimg 
from  its  organization.    Much  has  been  vntia 
of  late  years  against  this  doctrine,  sod  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  which   it  has  assuned: 
but  in  substance  nothing  new  has  been  said  on 
either  side;  and  the  able  and  condensed  argop 
ment  of  Wollaston  in  his  "  Religion  of  Nattve 
Delineated,"  if  well  considered,  will  fonish 
every  one  with  a  most  clear  and  satiafactor^r 
refutation  of  this  antiscriptnral  and  irratioDil 
error: — The  soul  cannot  be  mere  matter;  te 
if  it  is,  then  either  all  matter  must  think;  or 
the  difierence   must   arise  from  the  diffinent 
modification,  magnitude,  figure,  or  motion  d 
some  parcels  of  matter  in  re^Mct  of  othot; 
or  a  faculty  of  thinkinr  must  be  superadded  to 
some  systems  of  it,  wnieh  is  not  luperaddei 
to  others.    But  in  the  first  place,  that  poiition, 
which  makes  all  matter  to  be  cogitatiTe,  ii 
contrary  to  all  the  apprehensions  and  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  nature  of  it;  norcao  it 
be  trtie,  unless  our  senses  and  faculties  be  cos- 
trived  only  to  deceive  us.    We  peroeiTe  vA 
the  lout  symptom  of  cogitation  or  sense  in  ou 
tables,  chairs,  &c.    YHiy  doth  the  scene  of 
thinking  lie  in  our  heads,  and  all  the  miniitta 
of  sensation  make  their  reports  to  sonieibiB^ 
there,  if  all  matter  be  apprehensive  and  cogi- 
tative 1    For  in  that  case  there  would  be  u 
much  thought  and  understandinr  in  our  hedS| 
and  every  where  else,  as  in  our  heads.    If  lU 
matter  lie  cogitative,  then  it  must  be  so  ^ 
teims  [so  far  forth  asl  matter,  and  thinkine  nra^ 
be  of  the  essence  ana  definition  of  it ;  wneieil 
by  matter  no  more  is  meant  than  a  subetaort 
extended   and  impenetrable  to    other  mattec 
And  since,  for  Uiis  reason,  it  cannot  be  neeet 
sary  for  matter  to  think,  (because  it  mAY  ^ 
matter  without  this  property,)  it  cannot  Uiial 
as  matter  only  |  if  it  did,  we  should  not  onh 
continue  to  think  always^  till  the  matter « 
wbich  we  consist  is  annihilated,  and  so  tbi 
as3erter  of  this  doctrine  would  stumble  npof 
immortality  tmawares ;  but  we  must  also  havj 
thought  always  in  time  past,  ever  since  thd 
matter  was  in  being;  nor  oonld  there  be  u| 
the  least  intermission  of  actual  tbinlrine ;  wbiel 
does  not  appear  to  be  our  ease.    If  thinlnn| 
self-oonsciousnesSj  &c,  were  eaaeatial  to  m^ 
ter,  every  part  of  it  must  hare  them ;  and  tkl 
no  system  could  have  them.     For  a  system  4 
material  parts,  would  be  a  ^rstem  of  thiD| 
conscious,  every  one  by  itadf  of  its  own  f4 
istence  and  individuality,  and,  eoniequenti^ 
thinking  by  itself;  but  tnere  could  be  no  oi 
act  of  self-consciousness  or  thooght  ooinmd 
to   tin  whole.     Juxtaposition,   in  this  caa 
could  signify  nothing;  the  distinction  and  u 
dividuation  of  the  several  partkles  would  I 
as  much  retained  in  their  vicinity,  as  if  tk 
were  separated  by  miles. 

In  m  next  place,  the  faeoHies  of  thinking 
dee,  cannot  arise  from  the  size,  figure,  textitf 
or  motion  of  it ;  because  bodies  by  the  altoi 
tion  of  these  only  become  greater  or  less,  ronl 
or  square,  &c,  rare  or  dense,  trmnalatea  fn 
one  plaoe  to  another  witn  tiua  or  that  no 
direction  or  velocity,  or  the  libs;  all  whs 
'^       are  quite  diierent  flrom  that  of  thinkia( 
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ibere  can  be  no  relation  between  them.    These 
Bodiiicationf  and  affections  of  matter  are  lo 
far  from  being  principles  or  causes  of  thinking 
aod  acting,  that  they  are  themselyes  but  effects, 
proceeding  from  the  aaion  of  some  other  mat- 
ter or  thins  upon  it.  and  are  proofs  of  its  pa»- 
wtity^  deadness  and  utter  incapacity  of  becom- 
ing coeitatiTe :  this  is  evident  to  sense.    They 
who  {uace  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  a  <^rtain 
motion  given  to  some  matter^  (if  any  sucn  men 
there  reiuly  b&)  should  consider,  among  many 
otlier  things,  that  to  move  the  body  spontane- 
ously, ia  one  of  the  (aculdes  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  this,  which  is  the  same  with  the  power 
of  beginning  motion,  cannot  come  from  motion 
already  begun,  and  impressed  ob  extra.    IaX 
the  mBterialist  examine  well,  whether  he  does 
not  feel  something  within  nimself  that  acts 
from  an  internal  principle;  whether  he  does 
not  experience  some  liberty,  some  power  of 
zoTemmg  himself,  and  choosing :  wnether  he 
w>es  not  enjoy  a  kind  of  invisuMe  empire  in 
vhich  he  commands  his  own  thoughts,  sends 
them  to  this  or  that  place,  employs  uiem  about 
this  or  that  business,  forms  such  and  such  de- 
»^  and  schemes ;  and  whether  there  is  any 
thing  like  this  in  bare  matter,  however  fashion- 
ed or  proportioned  *,  which,  if  nothing  should 
pnxrude  or  communicate  motion  to  it,  would 
wr  ever  remain  fixed  to  the  place  where  it 
happens  to  be,  an  eternal   monument  of  its 
own  being  dead.    Can  such  an  active  being  as 
|he  soul  is^  the  subject  of  so  many  powers,  be 
itself  nothmg  but  an  accident  *{    When  I  begin 
to  move  myself,  I  do  it  for  some  reason,  and 
with  respect  to  some  end,  the  means  to  effect 
which  I  havc}  if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  con- 
^^^rted  within  myself;  and  this  does  not  at  all 
Mlike  motion  merely  material^  or  in  which 
tnatter  is  only  concerned,  which  is  all  mecha- 
oical'    Who  can  imagine  matter  to  be  moved 
hyargmnents,  or  ever  placed  sylloffisros  and 
demonstrations  amon^  levers  ana  puilies  7  We 
^^  onljr  move  ourselves  upon  reasons  which 
We  find  in  ourselves,  but  upon  reasons  impart- 
ed by  words  or  writing  from  others,  or  per- 
haps merely  at  the^  desire  or  bare  sugges- 
|»n:  in  which  case,  again,  nobody  suiefy  can 
mapoe  that  the  words  spoken  or  written,  the 
*ound  in  the  air,  or  the  strokes  on  the  ]>aper, 
^^>by  any  natural  or  mechanical  efficience, 
^*^  the  reader  or  hearer  to  move  in  any  de- 
^^^inate  manner,  or  at  all.    The  reason,  re- 
<lQest,  or  friendly  admonition,  which  is  the 
^e  motive,  can  make  no  impression  upon  mat- 
^f-    It  most  be  some  other  kind  of  being  that 
prebends  the  force  and  sense  of  them.    Do 
<J^  we  see  in  conversation,  how  a  pleasant 
thing  said  makes  people  break  out  into  laugb- 
^  a  rude  thing  into  passion,  and  so  on  t 
^tese  affections  cannot  be  the  physical  effects 
«  the  words  spoken;  because  then  they  would 
have  the  same  effect,  whether  they  were  un- 
derstood or  not.    And  this  is  fartner  demon- 
'^'^ble  (hnn  hence,  that  thou|:h  the  words  do 
'^^  eontain  nothing  which  is  either  pleasant 
^  nde,  or  perhaps  words  are  thoufi;m  to  be 
"Poiten  which  are  not  spoken ;  yet  if  they  are 
'Rwdiaided  to  do  that,  or  the  sound  to  be 


otherwise  than  it  was,  the  eflbet  will  bo  the 
same.  ^  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  words, 
which  is  an  immaterial  thing,  that  by  passing 
through  the  understanding,  and  causing  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  tM  intellectual  fhcul- 
ties  to  influence  the  body,  pMuces  these  mo- 
tions in  the  spirits,  blood,  and  muscles. 

They  who  can  fancy  that  matter  may  come 
to  live,  think,  and  act  spontaneously,  by  being 
reduced  to  a  certain  magnitude,  or  having  its 
pans  placed  afker  a  certain  manner,  or  being 
mvested  with  such  a  figure,  or  excittd  by  such 
a  particular  motion;  they,  I  say,  would  do 
well  to  discover  to  as  that  degree  of  fineness, 
that  alteration  in  the  situation  of  its  parts,  dec, 
at  which  matter  may  begin  to  find  itself  alive 
and  cogitative;  and  which  is  the  critical 
minute,  that  introduces  these  important  pro- 
perties. If  they  cannot  do  this,  nor  have  tneir 
eye  upon  aliy  particular  crisis,  it  is  a  sign  that 
they  have  no  good  reason  for  what  they  say. 
For  if  they  have  no  reason  to  charge  this 
change  upon  any  particular  deme  or  differ- 
ence, one  more  than  another,  tney  have  no 
reason  to  charee  it  upon  any  degree  or  differ- 
ence at  all :  and  then  they  have  no  reason  by 
which  they  can  prove  that  such  a  change  is 
made  at  ul.  Beside  all  which,  sinc«  magni- 
tude, figure,  and  motion  are  but  accidents  c/t 
matter,  not  matter,  and  only  the  substance 
is  truly  matter;  and  since  the  substance  of  any 
one  part  of  matter  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
another,  if  any  matter  can  be  by  nature  cogi- 
tative, all  must  be  so :  but  this  we  have  seen 
cannot  be.  So  then,  in  conclusion,  if  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  matter  that  thinJcs,  &e,  this 
must  be  a  particular  privilege  granted  to  it ; 
that  is,  a  faculty  of  tninking  must  be  super- 
added to  certain  parts  or  parcels  of  it ;  which, 
by  the  way,  must  infer  tne  existence  of  some 
being  ab}e  to  confer  this  faculty ;  who,  when 
the  ineptness  of 'matter  has  been  well  consider- 
ed, cannot  appear  to  be  less  than  omnipotent, 
or  Gk)d.  But  the  truth  is,  matter  seems  not  to 
be  capable  of  such  improvement,  of  being  made 
to  think.  For  since  it  is  not  the  essence  of 
matter,  it  cannot  be  made  to  be  so  without 
making  matter  another  kind  of  substance  from 
what  it  is.  Nor  can  it  be  made  to  arise  from 
any  of  the  modifications  or  accidents  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  nnpect  of  what  else  can  any  matter 
be  made  to  differ  from  other  matter. 

The  accidents  of  matter  are  so  fiar  finom  be- 
ing made  by  any  power  to  produce  cogitation^ 
that  some  even  of  them  show  it  incapable 
of  having  a  faculty  of  thinking  superadded. 
The  very  divisibility  of  it  does  this.  For  that 
which  is  made  to  think  must  either  be  one 

Eart,  or  more  parts  Joined  together.  But  we 
now  no  such  thing  as  a  part  of  matter  purely 
one,  or  indivisible.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
pleased  the  Author  of  nature,  that  there  should 
DC  atoms,  whose  parts  are  actually  indiscerpti- 
ble.  and  which  may  be  the  principles  of  otner 
boaies;  but  still  they  consist  of  parts,  though 
firmly  adheririg  together.  And  if  the  seat  of 
cogitation  be  in  more  parts  than  one,  whether 
*      '*      •       —    -•       0y  nyg  loose,  or  in  a 

le  same  thing*  how  car 


they  lie  close  together,  or  are  loose,  or  in  a 
state  of  fitudity,  it  is  tlM 
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it  be  aroided,  but  Uiai  either  there  must  be  eo 
many  MTeral  minds,  or  thinking  substances, 
as  there  are  parts,  and  then  the  consequence 
which  has  been  mentioned  would  return  upon 
us  again ;  or  else  that  there  must  be  something 
else  superadded  for  them  to  centre  in,  to  unite 
their  acts,  and  make  their  thoughts  to  be  onel 
And  then  what  can  this  be  but  some  other  sub- 
stance, which  is  purely  one  1 

Matter  by  itself  can  neyer  entertain  abstract- 
ed and  general  ideas,  such  as  many  in  our 
minds  are.  For  could  it  reflect  upon  what 
passes  within  itself,  it  could  possiblv  find  there 
nothing  but  material  and  particular  impres- 
sions; abstractions  and  metaphysical  ideas 
could  not  be  printed  upon  it.  How  could  one 
abstract  from  matter  who  is  himself  nothing 
but  matter  1 

If  the  soul  were  mere  matter,  external  Ttsi- 
ble  objects  could  only  be  perceived  within  us 
acGordmg  to  the  impressions  they  make  upon 
matter,  and  not  otherwise.  For  instance:  the 
image  of  a  cube  in  my  mind,  or  my  idea  of  a 
cube,  must  be  always  under  some  partici:dar 
prospect,  and  conform  to  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive; nor  could  I  otherwise  represent  it  to 
myself;  whereas  now  I  can  form  an  idea  of  it 
as  it  is  in  itself,  and  almost  view  all  its  kedra 
at  once,  as  it  were  encompassing  it  with  my 
mind.  I  can  within  myself  correct  the  exter- 
nal appearances  and  impressions  of  objects, 
and  advance,  upon  the  reports  and  hints  re- 
ceived by  my  senses,  to  form  ideas  of  things 
that  are  not  extant  in  matter.  By  seeing  a 
material  circle  I  may  learn  to  form  the  idea 
of  a  circle,  or  figure  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  ray  about  its  centre ;  but  then,  recol- 
lecting what  I  know  of  matter  upon  other 
occasions,  I  can  conclude  there  is  no  exact 
material  circle.  So  that  I  have  an  idea,  which 
perhaps  was  raised  from  the  hints  I  received 
from  without,  but  is  not  truly  to  be  found 
there.  If  I  see  a  tower  at  a  great  distance, 
which,  according  to  the  impressions  made 
upon  my  material  oreans,  seems  little  and 
round,  I  do  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be 
either;  there  is  something  within  that  reasons 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  appearance, 
and  as  it  were  commands  my  sense,  and  cor- 
reas  the  impression ;  and  this  must  be  some- 
thing supenor  to  matter,  since^  a  material  soul 
is  no  otherwise  impressible  itself  but  as  ma- 
terial organs  are :  insiances  of  this  kind  are 
endless.  If  we  know  any  thing  of  matter,  we 
know  that  by  itself  it  is  a  lifoSss  thing,  inert 
and  passive  only ;  and  acts  necessarUv,  or 
rather  is  acted,  according  to  the  laws  ot  mo* 
lion  and  gravitation.  This  passiveness  seems 
to  be  essential  to  it.  And  if  we  know  any 
thing  of  ourselves,  we  know  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  own  existence  and  acts,  that  is, 
that  we  live;  that  we  have  a  degree  of  free- 
dom ;  that  we  can  move  ourselves  spontane- 
ously; and,  in  short,  that  we  can,  in  many 
instances,  take  ofi*  the  effect  of  gravitation, 
and  impress  new  motions  upon  our  spirits,  or 
grrt  them  new  directions,  only  by  a  thought. 
Therefore,  to  ma^e  mere  matter  do  all  this  is 
to  changQ  un  casoT!  of  it ;  to  change  death 
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into  life,  incapacity  of  thinking  into  eogitt 
tivity,  necessity  into  liberty.  And  to  say  thai 
Grod  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking,  mor- 
ing  itsdf,  &c,  to  matter,  if  by  this  be  meant, 
that  he  may  make  matter  to  be  the  mpfositum 
of  these  faculties,  that  substance  io  vhid 
they  inhere,  is  the  same  in  efiect  as  to  tajr. 
that  Qod  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  tbinkiDg 
to  incogitativity,  of  acting  freely  to  nfoosity. 
and  C>  on.  What  sense  is  there  m  this  1  Ana 
yet  so  it  must  be,  while  matter  continue!  to  be 
matter. 

That  faculty  of  thinking,  so  much  talked  of 
by  some  as  superadded  to  certain  systems  of 
matter,  fitly  disposed,  by  virtue  of  God's  om- 
nipotence, though  it  be  so  called,  most  io 
reality  amount  to  the  same  thin/;  as  sDother 
substance  with  the  faculty  of  thmking.  For 
a  faculty  of  thinking  alone  will  not  make  vp 
the  idea  of  a  human  soul,  which  is  endued 
with  many  faculties;  apprehendinE,  reflect- 
ing, comparing,  judging,  making  aeductiom 
and  reasoning,  willing,  putting  the  body  io 
motion,  continuing  the  animal  functions  by 
its  presence,  and  giving  life;  and  thercfoit 
whatever  it  is  that  is  superadded,  it  must  be 
something  which  is  endued  with  all  tboR 
other  faculties.  And  whether  that  can  be  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  so  these  other  facul- 
ties be  only  faculties  of  a  faculty,  or  whether 
they  must  not  all  be  rather  the  faculties  of 
some  substance,  which,  being  by  their  own 
concession,  superadded  to  matter,  must  be  dif 
ferent  from  it,  we  leave  the  unprejudiced  to 
determine.  If  men  would  but  seriously  lod^ 
into  themselves,  the  soul  would  not  apf)ear  tti 
them  as  a  facmt]r  of  the  body^  or  a  kiod  of 
appurtenance  to  it,  but  rather  as  some  rob- 
stance,  properly  placed  in  it,  not  only  to  use 
it  as  an  instrument,  and  act  by  it,  but  also  w 

govern  it,  or  the  parts  of  it,  as  the  tongv, 
ands,  feet,  &c,  according  to  its  own  reason 
For  I  think  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the  mind. 
though  it  acts  under  great  limitations,  doih, 
however,  in  many  instances  govern  the  body 
arbitrarily;  and  it  is  monstrous  to  suppcst; 
this  |;overaor  to  be  nothing  but  some  fit  dis- 
position or  accident,  supllradded^  of  that  tatif 
ter  which  is  governed.  A  ship,  it  is  true, 
would  not  be  fit  for  navigation,  if  it  was  iM 
built  and  provided  in  a  proper  manner  3  b^ 
then,  when  it  has  its  proper  fonn^  and  is  b^ 
come  a  system  of  materials  fitly  disposed,  it  0 
not  this  disposition  that  governs  it :  it  is  thj 
man,  that  other  substance,  who  sits  at  m 
helm,  and  they  who  manage  the  sails  ns^ 
tackle,  that  do  this.  So  our  vessels  vithod 
a  proper  organization  and  conformity  of  pnn 
woula  not  be  capable  of  being  acted  as  ih^ 
are;  but  still  it  is  not  the  shape,  or  modi£ca 
tion,  or  any  other  accident,  tnat  con  ^^^ 
them.  The  capacity  of  being  goTcrned  f 
used  can  never  oe  the  governor,  applying  »i 
using  that  capacity,  m,  there  must  be  at  fj 
helm  somethmg  distinct,  that  commands 
body,  and  without  which  the  vessel  wouM 
adnfl  or  rather  sink. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  plain, 
matter  cannot  think,  cannot  be  made  to  thi 
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BxA  if  a  fkculty  of  thinkine  can  be  superadded 
to  a  system  of  matter,  without  uniting  an  im- 
material substance  to  it ;  yet  a  human  body  ia 
not  such  a  system,  being  plainly  Toifl  of 
thought,  and  organized  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  transmit  the  mnpressions  of  sensible  objects 
up  to  the  brain,  where  the  percipient,  and  that 
which  reftecta  upon  them,  certainly  resides; 
and  therefore  that  which  there  apprehends, 
thinks,  and  wills,  must  be  that  system  of  mat- 
ter to  which  a  faculty  of  thinking  is  superad- 
ded. All  the  premises  then  weu  considered, 
iud^  whether,  instead  of  saying  that  this  in- 
habitant of  oar  heads  (the  soul)  is  a  system  of 
matter  to  whieh  a  faculty  of  thinking  is  super- 
added, it  mijght  not  be  more  reasonsible  to  say, 
ii  is  a  thinking  substance  intimately  united  to 
some  fine  material  rehicle,  which  has  its  resi- 
dence in  the  brain.  Though  I  understand 
not  perfectly  the  manner  now  a  cogitatiye 
and  spiritual  substance  can  be  thus  closely 
united  to  such  a  material  vehicle,  yet  I  can 
understand  this  union  as  well  as  how  it  can 
be  united  to  the  bodv  in  general,  perhaps  as 
how  the  particles  or  the  body  itself  cohere 
Logether,  and  much  better  than  how  a  think- 
ing faculty  can  be  superadded  to  matter  j  and 
beside,  several  phenomena  ma3r  more  easily  be 
solved  by  this  hypothesis  ;  which,  in  short,  ia 
this,  that  the  human  soul  is  a  cogitative  sub- 
suince  united  to  a  material  vehicle;  that  these 
set  in  coniundion,  that  which  affects  the  one 
afieding  tne  other;  that  the  soul  is  detained 
in  the  body  till  the  habitation  is  spoiled,  and 
their  mutual  tendency  interrupted,  by  some 
hurt  or  disease^  or  by  tne  decays  and  ruins  of 
old  age,  or  the  like. 

Bm  many  a  man,  says  Mr.  Rennell,  has 
fflaintaiued,  that  the  brain  haa  the  power  of 
thought,  from  the  conclusions  wnich  his 
ovn  eroerience,  and,  perhaps,  his  extended 
knowleaJ?e  of  the  human  frame,  have  enabled 
him  to  draw.  He  has  observed  the  action  of 
the  brain,  has  watched  the  progress  of  its 
diseases,  and  haa  seen  the  ciose  connection 
vhich  exists  between  many  of  its  afflictions, 
and  the  power  of  thought  But  in  this,  as  in 
moat  other  cases,  partitH  knowledge  leads  him 
to  a  more  mistaken  view  of  the  matter  than 
total  iterance.  Satisfied  with  the  correct- 
ness of  his  observations,  he  hastily  proeeeds 
to  form  his  opinion,  forgetting  that  it  is  not 
on  the  trath  only,  but  on  the  whole  truth, 
that  he  should  rest  his  decision.  By  an  acci- 
dental blow,  the  scull  is  beaten  in,  the  brain  is 
pressed  upon,  and  the  patient  lies  without 
sense  or  feeling.  No  sooner  is  the  pressnre 
removed  than  tne  power  of  thought  immedi- 
ately returns.  It  is  known,  again,  that  the 
phenomena  of  fainting  arise  from  a  temporary 
deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain;  the  vessels 
rollapse,  and  the  loss  of  sense  immediatdy 
eosaes.  Restore  the  circulation,  and  the  sense 
it  as  instantly  recovered.  On  the  contrary, 
vhen  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  too  rapid, 
and  inflammation  of  the  organ  succeeds,  we 
ind  that  delirium,  frenzy,  and  other  disorders 
<f  the  mind  arise  in  prc^rtion  to  the  inflam- 
Vitory  action,  by  which  they  are  apparently 


produced.  It  is  observed,  also,  that  when  tha 
stomach  is  disordered  by  an  excess  of  wine, 
or  of  ardent  spirits,  the  brain  is  also  affected 
through  the  strong  sympathies  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  intellect  is  disordered,  and  the 
man  has  no  longer  a  ratioatl  command  over 
himself  or  his  actions.  From  these,  and 
other  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is 
concluded,  that  thou|^ht  is  a  quality  or  function 
of  the  braiui  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
organ  in  which  it  resides,  and  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence, afler  the  French  physiologists,  repre- 
sents it,  that "  medullary  mauer  thinks." 

Now  it  must  certainly  be  inferred  from  all 
these  circumstances,  tnat  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  power  of  thinking  and 
the  brain :  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
they  are,  tnerefore,  one  and  the  same.  Allow- 
ing, however,  for  a  moment,  the  Justice  of  the 
inference,  from  the  premises  which  have  been 
stated,  we  must  remember,  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  taken  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  have  watched  the  body  rather  than 
the  mind,  and  that  only  in  a  diseased  state: 
and  from  this  partial  and  imperfect  view  or 
the  subject,  our  conclusions  have  been  deduced. 
Let  us  ta^e  a  healthy  man  in  a  sound  sleep. 
He  lies  without  sense  or  feeling,  yet  no  part 
of  his  frame  is  diseased,  nor  is  a  single  power 
of  his  life  of  vegetation  suspended.  All  within 
his  body  is  as  active  as  ever.    The  blood  cir- 


tions  of  the  life  of  vegetation  proceed,  and  yet 
the  understanding  is  absent.  Sleep,  therefbre, 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  rather  than  of  the 
body;  and  the  refreshment  which  the  latter 
receives  from  it,  is  from  the  suspension  of  its 
active  and  agitating  princij^le.  ^ow  if  thought 
was  identified  with  tne  brain,  when  the  former 
was  suspended,  the  latter  would  undergo  a 
proportionate  change.  Memory,  imagination, 
perception,  and  all  the  stupendous  powers  of 
the  human  intellect  are  absent;  and  yet  the 
brain  is  precisely  the  same,  the  same  in  every 
particle  of  matter,  the  same  in  every  animal 
function.  Of  not  a  single  organ  is  the  action 
suspended.  When,  again,  the  man  awakens, 
and  his  senses  return,  no  change  is  producea 
by  the  recovery;  the  brain,  the  organs  of 
sense^  and  all  the  material  parts  of  his  frame 
remain  precisely  in  the  same  condition. 
Dreaming  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  But  it  is  first  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  affection  is  by  no  means 

Seneral.  There  are  thousands  who  never 
ream  at  all,  and  thousands  who  dream  only 
occasionally.  Dreaming  therefbre,  even  though 
it  were  to  be  allowed  as  an  exception,  could 
not  be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  rule.  And 
if  there  be  a  circumstance,  which  to  any^  phi- 
losophic mind  will  cleariy  intimate  the  inde- 
pendency of  thought  upon  matter,  it  is  the 
phenomenon  of  dreamine.  Perception,  that 
faculty  of  the  soul  which  unites  it  with  the 
external  world,  is  then  suspended,  and  the 
avenues  of  sense  are  closed.  All  commtmiea* 
tion  with  outwaid  objects  bein  ;thus  remoyeiL 
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i3tf  wral  is  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a  world 
01  its  own  creation.  There  appears  to  be  an 
actiTity  in  the  motions,  and  a  perfection  in 
the  faculties,  of  the  mind,  when  disengaged 
Scorn  the  body,  and  disencumbered  of  its  ma- 
terial organs.  The  slumber  of  its  external 
perception  seems  to  be  but  the  awakening  of 
every  other  power.  The  memory  is  fisir  more 
keen,  the  fancy  far  more  yiyid,  in  the  dream- 
ing than  in  the  waking  man.  Ideas  rise  in 
rapid  succession,  and  are  Taried  in  endless 
combination;  so  that  the  judgment,  which, 
next  to  the  perception,  depends  most  upon 
external  objects,  is  unable  to  foUow  the  ima- 
gination in  all  its  wild  and  unwearied  flights. 
A  better  notion  of  the  separate  and  independ- 
ent existence  of  the  soul  cannot  be  formed, 
than  that  which  we  derive  from  our  observa- 
tions on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  Again: 
when  the  mind  is  anxiously  enga^sd  in  any 
train  of  thought,  whether  in  company  or  alone, 
it  fluently  neglects  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  external  organs.  When  a  man  is 
deeply  immersed  in  meditation,  or  eagerly  en- 
ga^  in  a  discussion,  he  often  neither  hears 
a  tnird  person  when  he  ipeaks,  nor  observes 
what  he  does,  nor  even  when  gently  touched 
does  he  feel  the  pressure.  Yet  there  ia  no 
defect  either  in  the  ear,  the  eye,  or  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  the  brain  is  not  disordered,  for  if 
his  mmd  were  not  so  fully  occupied,  he  would 
oerceive  every  one  of  those  impressions  which 
ne  now  neglects.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as 
in  sleep,  the  independence  of  mind  upon  the 
external  organ  is  clearly  shown. 

But  let  us  take  the  matter  in  another  point 
of  view.  We  have  observed  the  action  of  the 
brain  upon  thought,  and  have  seen  that  when 
the  former  is  unnaturally  compressed,  the 
latter  is  immediately  disoniered  or  lost.  Let 
us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  action  of 
thought  upon  the  brain.  A  letter  is  brought 
to  a  man  containing  some  afflicting  intdli- 
gence.  He  casts  his  eye  upon  its  contents, 
and  drops  down  without  sense  or  motion. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  affection  t 
It  may  be  said  that  the  vessels  have  collapsed, 
that  the  brain  is  consequently  disordered,  and 
that  loss  of  sense  is  the  natural  consequence. 
But  let  us  take  one  step  backward,  and  inquire 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder  itself,  the 
effects  of  which  are  thus  visible.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a  sheet  of  white  paper  distinguished 
by  a  few  black  marks.  But  no  one  would  be 
aosurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  it  was  the  effect 
of  the  paper  alone,  or  of  the  characters  in* 
fcribed  uiK)n  it,  unless  those  characters  con- 
veyed some  meaning  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  thought  then  which  so  suddenly  agitates  and 
disturbs  the  brain,  and  makes  its  vessels  to 
collapse.  From  tnis  circumstance  alone  we 
discover  the  amazing  influence  of  thought 
upon  the  external  organ;  of  that  thought 
which  we  can  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  touch, 
which  yet  produces  an  affection  of  the  brain 
fuller  equal  to  a  blow,  a  pressure,  or  any  other 
sensible  injury.  Now  this  very  action  of 
thought  upon  the  brain  clearly  shows  that  the 
brain  does  not  produce  it,  while  the  mutual 


inflmenoe  which  they  possess  orw  eaeh  othn^ 
as  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a  Btxong  con- 
nection between  them.    But  it  is  earerollj  to 
be  remembered,  that  e4mnecUon  is  not  idttUUff. 
While  we  acknowledge  then,  on  the  one  side 
the  mutual  connection   of  the  undentandiDg 
and  the  brain,  we  must  acknowledee.  on  the 
other,  their  mutual   independence,  ^he  plw- 
nomena  which  we  daily  observe  lead  us  of 
necessity  to  the  recognition  of  these  two  im- 
portant principles.     If  then  from  the  obso^ 
vations  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  understanding  and  of  the 
brain,  we  are  led  to  infer  mutual  independenoe, 
we   shall  find    our   conclusions  still  fimber 
strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
stance and    compositibn   of   the  latter.   Kot 
only  is  the  brain  a  material  substance,  eDdowcd 
with  all  those  properties  of  matter  which  vt 
have   before   shown  to   be  inconsistent  vltk 
thought,  but  it  is  a  substance,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  our  body,  is  undergoiog 
a  perpetual  change.    Indeed  experiments  and 
observation  give  us  abundant  reason  for  con- 
cluding thai  the  brain  undergoes  within  iisdf 
precisely  the  same  change  wiUi  the  remaindet 
of  the  liody.    A  man  wul  fall  down  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  be  recovered ;  in  a  few  years  he 
will  be  attacked  by  another,  which  will  dtotc 
fatal.     Upon  dissection  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  cavity  formed  by  the  blood  effused 
from  the  ruptured  vessel,  and  that  a  oertais 
action  had  been  going  on,  which  gradually 
absorbed   the  coagulated  blood.     If  then  so 
absorbent  system  exists  in  the  brain,  and  the 
organ  thereby  undergoes,  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  time,  a  total  change,  it  is  impossibk 
that  this  flux  and  variable  substance  can  be 
endowed  with  consciousness  or  thought   U 
the  particles  of  Uie  brain,  either  separately  or 
in  a  moss,  were  capable  of  consciousness,  Uko 
afler  their  removal  the  consciousness  which 
they  produced  must  for  ever  cease.    The  con* 
sequence  of  which  would   be,  that  personal 
identity  must  be  destroyed,  and  that  no  man 
could  be  the  same  indiviaual  being  that  be  was 
ten  years  ago.    But  our  common  sense  infonns 
us,  that  as  far  as  our  understanding  and  our 
moral^  responsibility  are  involved,  we  are  the 
same  individual  bemgs  that  we  ever  were.   If 
the  body  alone,  or  any  substance  subject  to 
the  laws  of  body,  were  concerned,  personal 
identity  might  reasonably  be  doubted :  but  it 
is  something  beyond  the  brain  tJiat  makes  the 
man  at  every  period  of  his  life  ihe  ssme:  it 
is  consciousness,    that,  amidst  the   perpetual 
change  of  our  material  particles,  unites  every 
link  of  successive  beinf  in  one   indissoluble 
chain.     The  body  may  oe  gradually  chan^i 
and  yet  by  the  deposition  of  new  panicles, 
similar  to  those  which  absorption  has  xemoved, 
it  maj  preserve  the  appearance  of  identity. 
But   m  consciousness   tnere  is   real,  not  as 
apparent,  individuality,  admitting  of  no  change 
or  substitution. 

So  inconsistent  with  reason  is  every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  reduce  our  thoofhta 
to  a  material  origin,  and  to  identify  our  undo^ 
standing  with  any  part  of  our  corporeal  fcaist: 
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boUi  of  tki  mind  and  of  tlw  brain, 
detflr  we  ■hali  dittingnisb,  and  the  men 
Ibrciblf  shall  we  feel,  the  independence  of  the 
one  open  the  other.  We  know  that  the'brain 
U  the  organ  or  inatrament  by  which  the  mind 
operates  on  matter,  and  we  know  that  the  brain 
a^ain  is  the  chain  of  eomnnmieation  between 
&  mind  and  the  material  world.  That  cer- 
tsm  disorden  therefore  in  the  chain  ahoold 
dtiier  prevent'  or  disturb  this  commonication 
is  ressonably  to  be  expected ;  but  nothinr  more 
n  proved  from  thence  than  we  knew  befofc, 
nsmely,  that  the  link  ia  imperfecL  And  when 
tl»t  link  is  again  rastored,  the  mind  declares 
iu  identity,  by  ita  memory  of  things  which 
preceded  the  injury  or  the  diaeaae ;  Mid  where 
the  recovery  ia  ra^,  the  patient  awakes  as  it 
vere  from  a  distoibed  draam.  How  indeed 
Uk  brain  and  the  thinking  principle  are  con- 
nected, and  in  what  manner  they  mutually 
afet  each  other,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
iacuhies  to  discover.  We  must,  for  the  pre- 
Kot,  be  contented  with  oar  ignorance  of  the 
cause,  while  from  the  effects  we  are  persuaded 
both  of  their  connection  on  the  one  nand,  and 
of  their  independence  on  the  other. 

MATTHEW,  called  also  Levi,  was  the  son 
of  Alpfaeus,  but  probably  not  of  that  Alpheus 
vho  was  the  father  of  the  Apostle  James  the 
iess.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee;  but  it  is 
Ml  known  in  what  city  of  that  oountiy  he 
vas  bom,  or  to  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
hnd  be  belonged.  Though  a  Jew,  ne  was  a 
poblican  or  taz-gathersr  under  the  Romans; 
and  his  office  seems  to  have  consisted  in  col- 
lecting the  customs  due  upon  commodities 
vhich  were  carried,  and  from  persona  who 
pUKd,  over  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  ^  Our 
oaTioar  commanded  him,  as  he  was  sitting  at 
the  place  where  he  received  these  customs,  to 
fallow  him.  He  immediately  obeyed;  and 
from  that  time  he  became  a  constant  attendant 
opoD  our  Savionr,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
tJK  twelve  Apostles.  St.  Matthew,  soon  after 
^  call,  made  an  entertainment  at  his  house, 
A  whidi  were  present  Christ  and  some  of  his 
^ples,  and  also  several  publicans.  After 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  he  continued, 
^  the  other  Apostles,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
nr  some  time  in  Jndea;  but  as  there  is  no 
^^  account  of  him  in  any  writer  of  the 
>m  foor  centuries,  we  must  consider  it  as 
DQcertain  into  what  country  he  afterward 
veot,  and  likewise  in  what  manner  and  at 
what  time  he  died. 

In  the  few  writings  which  remain  of  the 
^XMtolical  fathers,  Barnabas,  Clement  of 
'ume,  Hermas,  Iipaatius,  and  Polycarp,  there 
^  manifest  allusions  to  several  passAges  in 
».  Matthew's  Gospel;  but  the  Gospel  itself  is 
^  mentioned  in  any  one  of  them.  Papiaa, 
«e  companion  of  Folycarp,  is  the  earliest 
JJthor  on  record  who  has  expreaaly  named 
%  Matthew  as  the  writer  of  a  Go^l;  and 
*B  >re  indebted  to  Ensebius  for  transmitting  to 
tt  ^is  valuable  testimony.  The  wotk  itself 
J{!_f>pias  is  lost;  but  the  quotation  in  Ense- 
is  SQohaa  to  ooayinea  ua  that  in  the  time  of 


Papiu  no  doobt  was  enlertntiMd  of  the 
insneas  of  St  Matthew'a  GkmptL  ThialGhw> 
pel  ia  r^teaftedly  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  bat 
vrithout  mentioning  the  name  of  St.  Matthew. 
It  ia  both  frequently  quoted,  and  St.  Matthew 
mentioned  aa  ita  author,  by  Irenaua,  Origen, 
Athanaama,  Cyril,  ^ipnanios,  Jerom,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  a  long  train  of  8ttbaeq|iient  writers. 
It  was,  indeed,  uniyersally  received  by  the 
Christian  chuicn;  and  we  do  not  ind  that  its 
genuineness  waa  controverted  by  any  early 
proikne  writer.  We  ma^  therafore  conclude, 
upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
that  this  Gospel  is  rirhtly  ascribed  to  8l  Mat 
thew.  It  is  general^  agreed,  upon  the  most 
satisfaetory  evidence,  that  St.  Matthews  Gos- 
pel waa  the  first  which  was  written;  but 
though  this  is  asserted  by  many  anciem  au- 
thora,  none  of  Uwm,  except  Irennns  and  En- 
sebius, have  said  any  thing  concerning  the 
exact  time  at  which  it  was  written.  The  only 
passage  in  which  the  former  of  these  fathers 
mentions  this  subject,  is  so  obscure,  that  no 
positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  Dr. 
Lardner,  and  Dr.  Townson,  understand  it  in 
very  different  senses ;  and  Ensebhis,  who  lived 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  after  Irensns,  barely 
says,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  just  be- 
fore he  left  Judea  to  preach  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  other  countries;  but  when  that  was, 
neither  he  nor  any  other  ancient  author  in- 
forms us  with  certainty.  The  impossibility 
of  settling  this  point  upon  ancient  authority 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions  amoiig^ 
modems.  Of  the  several  dates  assigned  to  this 
Gospel,  which  deserve  any  attention,  the  ear- 
liest is  A.  D.  38,  and  the  latest,  A.  D.  64. 

It  appeara  very  improbable  that  the  Chris- 
tians should  be  wft  any  considerable  number 
of  yean  without  a  written  history  of  our  Sa- 
viour's ministry.  It  is  certain  that  the  Apos- 
tles, immediately  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven, 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  with  great 
success ;  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trines and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  com- 
mitted to  wntine,  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
who  believed  in  nis  divine  mission,  and  for  the 
convenion  of  othen ;  and,  more  partioutariy, 
to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  with  their  ancient  prophecies  relative 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  we  may  conceive  that  the 
Apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time 
in  writing  an  account  of  the  miracles  which 
Jesus  perrormed,  and  of  the  discourses  which 
he  delivered,  because  the  sooner  such  an  ac 
count  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  jmd  accuracy ;  and,  oon- 
aequently,  when  these  points  were  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  the  greater  would  be  ita  weight  and 
authority.  We  must  own  that  these  arguments 
an  so  strong  in  favour  of  an  early  publication 
of  some  history  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  thsfc 
we  cannot  but  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Jonea, 
Wetstein,  and  Dr.  Owen,  that  St.  Biatthaw's 
Gospel  was  written  A.  D.  38. 
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There  >b8  also  of  late  been  great  difierenee 
of  opinion  concerning  the  language  in  which 
this  Gospel  was  originally  written.  Among 
the  ancient  fathers,  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eu- 
sebius,  IrentBus,  Origen,  Cyril,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerom,  positively  assert  that 
it  was  written  by  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  langua|«  then  spoken  in  Palestine ; 
and  indeed  Dr.  Campbell  says,  that  this  point 
was  not  controvertea  by  any  author  for  four- 
teen hundred  years.  Eirasmus  was  one  of  the 
first  who  contended  that  the  present  Ghreek  is 
the  original ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Le 
Clerc,  Wetstein,  Basnage,  Whitby,  Jortin,  Hug, 
and  many  other  learned  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  Grotiua,  Du  Pin,  Simon,  Walton,  Cave, 
Hammond,  Mill,  Michadlis,  Owen,  and  Camp- 
bell have  supported  the  opinion  of  the  ancients. 
In  a  question  of  this  sort,  which  is  a  question 
of  fact,  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  is 
decisive.  Though  the  fathers  are  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel in  Hebrew,  yet  they  have  not  informed  us 
by  whom  it  was  translated  into  Greek.  No 
writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  makes  any 
mention  whatever  of  the  translator ;  nor  does 
Eusebius ;  and  Jerom  tells  us.  that  in  his  time 
it  was  not  known  who  was  the  translator.  It 
is,  however,  universally  allowed,  that  the 
Greek  translation  was  made  very  early,  and 
that  it  was  more  used  than  the  original.  This 
last  circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  lan- 

Sage  of  the  Jews,  and  every  thing  which 
ioneed  to  them,  fell  into  ^reat  contempt; 
and  the  early  fathers,  writing  in  Greek,  would 
naturally  quote  and  refer  to  the  Ghreek  copy 
of  St.  Matthew's  GkMoel,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  constantly  usea  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  There  being  no  longer 
any  country  in  which  the  language  of  St. 
Matthew's  original  Gospel  was  commonly 
spoken,  that  original  would  soon  be  forgotten ; 
and  the  translation  into  Greek,  the  langua^ 
then  generally  understood,  would  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  room.  This  early  and  exclusive 
use  of  the  Greek  translation  is  a  strong  proof 
of  its  correctness,  and  leaves  us  but  liule  rea- 
son to  lament  the  loss  of  the  original. 

"  As  the  sacred  writers,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
'*  esi>ecially  the  evangelists,  have  many  quali- 
ties in  common,  so  tliere  is  something  in  every 
one  of  them,  which,  if  attended  to,  will  be 
found  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  That 
which  principally  distinguishes  St.  Matthew, 
is  the  distinctness  and  particularity  with  which 
he  has  related  many  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
and  moral  instructions.  Of  these,  his  sermon 
on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  Apostles,  his 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and 
his  prophecy  on  Mount  Olivet,  are  examples. 
He  nas  also  wonderfully  united  simplicity  and 
energy  in  relating  the  replies  of  his  Master 
to  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries.  Being  early 
called  to  the  apostleship,  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness and  on  ear-witness  of  most  of  the  things 
which  he  relates;  and  though  I  do  not  thimc 
it  was  the  scope  of  any  of  these  historians  to 
■djust  their  narratiTes  to  the  praciae  order  of 


time  wherein   the  events  hafyaed,  thflre  «• 
some  circumstances  which  ineuae  ms  to  think, 
that  St  Matthew  has  approached  at  lesst  at 
near  that  order  as  any  of  them."    And  lUi, 
we  may  observe,  would  natundly  be  the  diius* 
guishing  characteristic  of  a  narrative,  wiitta 
very  soon  after  the  events  had  taken  place. 
The  most  remarkable  thinss  reootded  in  Sl 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  not  found  in  any  other, 
are  the  following:  the  visit  of  the  eistcmmagi; 
our  Saviour's  flight  into  Egypt';  the  slattsner 
of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem;  the  psrabu  of 
the  ten  virgins;  the  dream  of  Pilate's  vife; 
the  resurrection  of  many  saints  at  tor  Ssvioai'i 
crucifixion ;   and  the  bribing  of  the  Romas 
eiuud  appointed  to  watch  at  the  lu^y  septddiR 
by  the  chief  priests  and  dders. 

MATTHIAS  the  ApoeUe  was  first  in  tk 
rank  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  one  of 
those  who  continued  with  him  firom  his  bip- 
tiam  to  his  ascension.  Acts  i,  21, 23.    It  ia  t«7 
probable  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  seYcnty, 
as  Clemens  Alexandrinua  and  other  ancieon 
inform  us.     We  have  no  particulars  of  hii 
youth  or  education,  for  we  may  reckon  ti 
nothing  what  is  read  in  Abdias,  or  ObadiaK 
concerning  this  matter.    After  the  aacensioa 
of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles  retiring  to  JeruBilen 
in  expectation   of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  had  been  promised,  Peter  propoaod 
to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas :  to  this  the  dis- 
ciples agreed.    They  then  presented  two  ptf- 
sons,  Joseph  Barsabas,  sumamed  Justus,  tnd 
Matthias.    The  lot  falling  on  Matthias,  he  waa 
from   that   time   associated    with  the  elcTOk 
Apostles.    The  Greeks  believe  that  M&tthisi 
preached  and  died  at  Colchis. 

MEASURE,  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
measured,  or  aiidjuBted,  or  proportioned,  Prov. 
XX,  10;  Micah  vi,  10.  Tables  of  ScriptoR 
measures  of  length  and  capacity  aue  fouxid  tt 
the  end  of  this  volume. 

MEATS.  The  Hebrews  had  several  kinds 
of  animals  which  they  reftiaed  to  eat.  Among 
domestic  animals  they  only  ate  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  and  the  ^oat;  the  hen  and  pigeoB. 
among  domestic  birds ;  iieaide  several  kinds  of 
wild  animals.  To  eat  the  flesh  with  the  Uooi 
was  forbidden  them,  much  more  to  eai  the 
blood  without  the  flesh.  We  may  fono  & 
judgment  of  their  taste  by  what  the  Scriptuie 
mentions  of  Solomon's  tahle,  1  Kincs  iv,  % 
33.  Thirty  measures  of  the  finest  wheat  fioor 
were  provided  for  it  every  day,  and  twice  as 
much  of  the  ordinary  sort;  twenty  stall-fed 
oxen,  twenty  pasture  oxen,  a  hundred  sheep, 
beside  the  venison  of  deer  and  roebucks,  and 
wild  fowls.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  an^ 
cient  Hebrews  were  very  nice  about  the  sea* 
soning  and  dressing  of  their  food.  We  find 
among  them  roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  and  it' 
gouts.    They  roasted  the  pauMchal  laml>. 

At  the  first  settling  of  the  Christian  chutch^ 
very  great  disputes  arose  conoeming  the  ml 
of  meats  ofiered  to  idols.  Some  newly  co» 
verted  Christians,  convinced  that  an  idol  wid 
nothing,  and  that  the  distinction  of  clean  am 
unclean  creatures  was  abolished  by  our  Savioor, 
ate  indifferently  of  whatever  was  «o«d  up  a 


itaoL  ereft  aAong  Pagww,  without  inqutriDg 
vktker  these  meats  had  been  first  offered  to 
idiii.   Thty  took  the  same  liberty  in  buyin^^ 
max  sold  in  the  markets,  not  regarding  whe- 
ther it  was  pore  or  impure  accming  to  the 
Jevs,  or  whether  it  was  that  which  mMl  been 
oiered  to  idols.    But  other  Christians,  weaker 
or  Jen   instnieted.    were  offended    at    this 
liberty*  and  thought  to  eat  of  meat  that  had 
been  onee  oftred   to  idols,  was    a   kind  of 
partakuig  of  ^  that   wicked    and   aacrileciou> 
offering.    This  diTersitv  in  opinion  prodoMd 
Nme  scandal,  to  which  St.  jPaul  thought  it 
oehored  him  to  proTide  a  auitable   remedy, 
KoK.  sr,  90;  Titus  i,  15.    He  determined, 
llierefbR,  that  all  things  were  clean  to  such 
u  vere  dean,  and  that  an  idol  was  nothing 
tt  «U;  that  a  man  mieht  salUy  eat  of  what- 
ever  was  sold  in  the  snambles,  and  though  it 
jD^iit  be  a  Dart  of  what  had  been  previously 
^^tt^  in  Uie  temple,  and  there  exposed  to 
n^,  be  need  not  acnmukmsly  inquire  whence 
it  came;  that  if  an  unoelierer  shcAild  invite  a 
belierer  to  eat  with  him,  the  bdicTer  might 
eat  of  whaterer  was  set  before  him,  Ac,  1  Cor. 
X,  25-27.    But  at  the  same  time  he  enioins. 
tW  the  law  of  charity  and  prudence  aibould 
be  obsemd;  that  men  should  be  cautious  of 
Kuuialjxine  or  offending  weak  minds;  that 
tboQ^b  all  things  may  be  lawful,  yet  all  thines 
tte  Dot  always  expedient ;  that  no  one  ought 
^  seek  his  own  accommodation  or  satistac- 
tioD,  but  that  of  his  neighbour;   that  if  any 
we  thoald  say  to  us,  "  This  has  been  offered 
to  idola,"  we  may  not  then  eat  of  it,  for  the 
Mke  of  him  who  gives  the  information ;  not 
10  maeh  for  fesr  of  wounding  our  own  eon- 
scKBee,  but  his ;  in  a  word,  that  he  who  is 
weak,  and  thinks  he  may  not  indifferently  use 
^  wru  of  food,  should  forbear,  and  eat  herbs, 
ntber  than  offend  a  brother,  Rom.  xiv,  i,  2. 
let  it  is  certain,  that  geoerallv  Christians  ab- 
*Amed  from  eating  meat  that  nad  been  offered 
to  idols. 

HEDIA.  It  has  been  eommonly  thought 
that  Media  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
^ai,  aon  of  Japheth,  Gen.  x,  2.  The  Ghreeks 
Biimain  that  this  country  took  its  name  from 
Medus,  the  son  of  Medea.  If,  however,  Madai 
ud  hia  immediate  descendants  did  not  people 
Uiis  Duntiy,  aome  of  his  posterity  mu^ht  have 
urried  his  name  thither,  since  we  nnd  it  so 
^ten  giTen  to  Media,  from  the  times  of  the 
rropbeia  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  from  the 
traniportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  de- 
H^ion  of  Samaria  under  Salmaneser,  A.  M. 
^^-  Media  Proper  was  bounded  by  Armenia 
"^  A8<»yria  Proper  on  the  west,  by  Persia  on 
^  east,  by  the  Cfaspian  provinces  on  the  north, 
"^  by  Suaiaoa  on  the  south*  It  was  an  ele- 
TUed  and  numntainous  country,  and  formed  a 
■^  of  pass  between  the  cultivated  parts  of 
^^^ftra  and  western  Asia.  Hence,  from  its 
€^<^nphical  position,  and  from  the  tempera- 
^  verdure,  and  fertility  of  its  climate,  Media 
vaa  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
'^ns  of  Asia.  Into  this  country  the  ten 
^'"Ks  who  composed  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
Were  traaq^lanted,  in  the  Assyrian  caotivity, 


by  Ti^lath-pileaer  and  SalmaneMr.  The  foi^ 
mer  pnnee  carried  away  the  tribes  of  Reuben. 
Gsd,  and  half  Manaassh.  on  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and 
to  the  river  of  Gozan.  Hia  sueeessor  carried 
away  the  remaining  seven  tribes  and  a  half, 
to  the  same  places,  which  are  said  to  be  *'  cities 
of  the  Medes,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,''  1  Chron. 
V,  96;  3  Kings  xvii,  6.  The  ^graphical 
position  of  Mraia  was  wisely  chosen  for  the 
distribution  of  the  great  hodj  of  the  captives ; 
for,  it  was  so  remote,  and  so  impeded  ana  inter- 
sected with  great  mountains  and  numerous 
and  deqp  rivers,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  escape  from  this  natural 
prison,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  They 
would  also  be  opposed  in  their  passage  throi^ 
Kir,  or  Assyria  Proper,  not  only  by  the  native 
Assyrians,  but  also  by  their  enemieS)  the  Sy- 
rians, transplanted  thither  before  them.  The 
superior  civilization  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
skill  in  agriculture  and  in  the  arts,  would  tend 
to  civilize  and  improve  those  wild  and  barbarous 
ons. 
DIATOR,  one  who  stands  in  a  middle 


regioni 


office  or  capacity  between  two  differing  parties, 
and  has  a  power  of  transacting  every  thing 
between  them,  and  of  reconciling  them  to  each 
other.^  ELenoe  a  mediator  between  Gk>d  and 
man  is  one  whose  office  properly  is  to  mediate 
and  transaci  affairs  between  them  relating  to 
the  favour  of  almighty  God,  and  the  duty  and 
happiness  of  man.  No  sooner  had  Adam 
transgressed  the  law  of  God  in  paradise,  and 
become  a  sinful  creature,  than  the  Almighty 
was  pleased  in  mercy  to  appoint  a  Mediator 
or  Redeemer,  who,  in  due  time,  should  be  bom 
into  the  world,  to  make  an  atonement  both  for 
his  transgression,  and  for  all  the  sins  of  men. 
This  is  what  is  justly  thought  to  be  implied 
in  the  promise,  that  "the  seeid  of  the  woman 
shoiUd  bruise  the  serpent's  head;"  that  is,  that 
there  should  some  tune  or  other  be  bom,  of 
the  posterity  of  Eve,  a  Redeemer,  who,  by 
making^  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men^  and 
reconciling  them  to  the  mercy  of  almiehty 
God,  should  by  that  means  braise  the  head  of 
that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  who  had  beguiled 
our  first  parents  into  sin,  and  destroy  his  em- 
pire and  dominion  amoiig  men.  Thus  it  be- 
came a  necessary  part  of  Adam's  religion  after 
the  fall,  as  well  as  that  of  his  posterity  afUr 
him.  to  worship  Ghxl  through  hope  in  this 
Mediator.  To  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  it 
God  was  pleased,  at  this  time,  to  appoint  sacri- 
fices of  expiation  or  atonement  for  sin,  to  be 
observed  through  all  succeeding  generations, 
till  the  Redeemer  himself  should  come,  who 
was  to  make  the  true  and  only  proper  satisfac- 
tion and  atonement. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  inter- 
posed in  the  redeznption  of  the  world,  or  his 
office  as  Mediator  between  Grod  and  man.  is 
thus  represented  to  us  in  the  Scripture.  He 
is  the  light  of  the  world,  John  i;  viii,  13^  the 
revealer  of  the  will  of  Gtod  in  the  most  eminent 
sense.  He  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  Rom. 
iii,  26;  v,  11 ;  1  Cor.  v,  7;  Eph.  v,  2;  1  John 
ii,2:  Matt.  xxvi,28;  John  i,29,36;  and,  as 


of  his  pecuiica'  oftring,  of  a  •merit 
tranaoending  all  oth«n,  be  it  emcd  our  Hich 
Prieet.  He  wai  aleo  deecribed  beforehand  in  tne 
Old  Testament,  under  the  same  character  of  a 
priest,  and  an  expiatory  rietim,  Isa«  liii ;  Dan. 
tz,  24 ;  Psa.  cz,  4.  And  whersas  it  is  objected, 
Uiat  all  this  is  merely  by  way  of  allnsion  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Apostle  on 
the  contrary  affinns,  that  "the  law  was  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the 
▼ery  image  of  the  things,''  Heb.  x,  1 ;  and  that 
the  "  priests  that  oflEer  gifts  aocordtng  \o  the 
law,  serve  nnto  the  example  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  of 
God  when  he  was  aboat  to  make  the  taber- 
nacle: for  see,  saith  he,  that  thou  make  all 
things  aeoording  to  the  p«ttem  showed  to 
thee  in  the  mount,"  Heb.  ▼iii,4,  5;  that  is, 
the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  according  to 
that  showed  him  m  the  mount.  The  pnest- 
hood  of  Christ,  and  the  tabernacle  m  the 
mount,  were  the  originals;  of  the  former  of 
which,  the  Leritkal  priesthood  was  a  tjme'f 
and  of  the  latter,  the  taoemade  made  by  Mans 
was  a  copy.  The  doctrine  of  this  episUe,  then, 
plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  were  aUu- 
sions  to  the  great  atonement  to  be  made  by  the 
blood  of  Christ;  and  not  that  it  was  an 
allusion  to  those.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
express  or  determinate  than  the  ibllowine 
passage :  *'  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
ouils  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin.  Whero- 
fore  when  &  [Christ]  cometh  into  the  world, 
he  saith,  Sacnfiee  and  offering,"  that  is,  of 
bulls  and  of  goats,  "  thou  woulaest  not,  but  a 
body  hast  tlMU  prepared  me.  Lo,  I  come  to 
do  thy  will.  O  Qod !  By  which  wUl  we  are 
sanctified,  through  the  ottering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,"  Heb.  x,  4,5,  7,  9, 10. 
And  to  add  one  passe«e  more  of  the  like  kmd : 
"  Christ  was  once  ottered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin  f  that 
is,  without  bearing  sin,  as  be  did  at  his  first 
coming,  by  being  an  offering  for  it;  without 
having  our  iniquities  again  laid  upon  him ; 
without  beine  any  more  a  sin-offerinr :— "  And 
unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation,'' 
Heb.  ix,  28L  Nor  do  the  inspired  writers  at 
all  confine  themselves  to  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing concerning  the  satisfaction  of  Christ;  but 
declare  that  Uiere  was  an  efficacy  in  what  he 
did  and  suffered  for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond 
mere  instruction  and  example.  This  they  de- 
clare with  great  variety  of  expression ;  that 
"  he  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,'' 
1  Peter  iii,  18;  that,  '^he  gave  his  lift  a 
ransom,"  Matt,  xx,  28;  Mark  x,  45;  1  Tim. 
it,  6;  that  "  we  are  bought  with  a  price,"  3  Pet. 
ii,  1;  Rev.  xiv,  4;  1  Cor.  vi.  96;  that  "he 
redeoned  us  with  his  blood,"  "redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse 
for  us  "  1  Peter  i,  19;  Rev.  v,  9;  Oal.  iii,  13; 
that  "  be  is  our  advocate,  intercessor,  and  pro- 
pitiation," Heb.  vii,  25:  1  John  ii,  1,  2;  that 
"  he  was  made  perfect^  through  sufferings;  and 


bsuuF  tflus  sukh  perftct.  bs  beosDis  tne 
ofsSvation,''  H6b.ia,10;  v,9;  thst^Godvii 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  worid  to  hanseU;  set 
imputing  their  tiemMes  uMo  them,"  2  Cer. 
V,  19Tkow.  ▼,  10;  E^  y,  16;  aad  tkit 
"through  death  he  destroyed  him  thst  hid 
the  power  of  death,"  Heb.  ti,  14.  Christ,  tben, 
having  thus  "humbled  himself  and  beeoM 
obedient  to  death^  even  the  death  of  the  eron; 
Qod,  also,  hath  hi^ity  exalted  him,  aad  givm 
him  a  name  wbseh  is  above  every  namtf 
hach  commanded  us  to  pray  in  his  name;  eon- 
stitotsd  him  man's  advoeate  and  intuiiawt; 
his  grace  oniy  through  him,  and  in 


every  knee  should  bow,"  and  "  that  sH  mn 
should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honov 
the  Father,"  Phil  ii,  8-10;  John  in,  85;  #. 
22,28. 

All  the  offices  of  Christ,  therefore,  arise  est 
of  his  gracious  appointment,  and  vohnliiy 
undertaking,  to  be  "the  Mediator  betwea 
God  and  man ;"  between  God  offended,  asd 
man  offending;  and  therefore  under  the  pcnallr 
of  God's  violated  law,  which  denounces  destti 
aeainst  every  transgressor.  He  is  the  PrtfkA 
wno  came  to  teach  us  the  extent  and  danger  «f 
our  offences,  and  the  means  which  God  had  ap* 
pointed  for  their  remission.  He  is  "the  gnat 
Bigk  Priesi  of  our  profossion,"  who,  haviig 
"offered  himself  without  spot  (o  God,"  bai 
entered  the  holiest  to  make  intercesrioo  fer 
us,  and  to  present  our  prayers  and  services  to 
God,  securing  to  them  accmtance  by  viitneef 
his  own  merits.  He  is  JRng,  ruling  over  tin 
whole  eaith,  for  the  maintenance  and  esuUiib- 
ment  and  enlargement  of  his  diurch,  and  ftr 
the  punishment  of  those  who  reiect  his  astho- 
rity ;  and  he  is  the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  aad 
the  dea<],  to  whom  is  given  the  power  of  dis- 
tributing the  rewards  and  penalties  of  eternity. 
See  Atonement  and  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  aii  essential  connection  hetwceo 
the  mediation  of  our  Lord  and  the  eovenaoi  of 
grace.  (See  Covenant.)  He  is  therefore  called 
the  Mediator  of  "  a  better  covenant,"  and  of  a 
"new  covenant"  The  word  ytefrn  litenOf 
means  "  a  person  in  the  middle,"  between  tvo 

Sarties ;  and  the  fitness  of  then  being  a  Bi^ 
iator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  arises  from  thit, 
that  the  nature  of  the  covenant  implies  that 
the  two  paities  were  at  variance.  Those  vbo 
hold  the  Socinian  principles  understand  a  mt- 
diator  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  messenger 
aent  from  God  to  give  assurance  of  forriTeoefl 
to  his  offendine  creatures.  Those  who  boU 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  understand,  thst 
Jesus  is  called  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cov^ 
nant,  because  he  reconciles  the  two  paities,  by 
having  a{^ased  the  wrath  of  God  which  ■>•> 
had  deserved,  and  bv  subduing  that  enmity  to 
God  by  which  their  nearts  were  alienated  wm 
him.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  being  a  mcd^isr 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  woid; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  >^estiofm 
a  meaning  less  proper  and  emphatiosl.  Tw 
sense  of  the  term  meduUer  coincides  with  III 
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itnhir  of  ■ootbGr  phrpi*^  ftODliad  to  luM. 
Beb.  TU,  iBl  where  he  is  called  g^tmnt  6M0^K^f 
tvpt.  If  he  is  ft  Mediator  in  the  last  sense, 
taen  be  is  also  fyY^h  the  sponsor,  the  swrety, 
of  the  corenant.  He  undertook,  on  the  part  of 
the  supreme  Lawjg;iTer,  that  the  sins  or  those 
vbo  repent  shall  be  forgiven  *,  and  be  fulfilled 
this  Qinertakine  bj  offering,  in  their  stead,  a 
satisfaction  to  aivine  justice.  He  undertook, 
on  their  part,  that  thev  should  keep  the  terms 
of  the  covenant;  ana  he  fulfils  this  under- 
taldn?  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit  upon 
their  nearts. 

If  a  mediator  be  essential  to  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  if  aU  who  have  been  saved  from 
the  time  of  the  first  transgression  were  saved 
bv  that  covenant,  it  fbllows  that  the  Mediator 
ot  the  new  covenant  acted  in  that  character 
before  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.    Hence 
the  importance  of  that  doctrine  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ :  that  all  the  communications 
vhich  the  Almignty  condescended  to  hold  with 
tbe  human  race  were  carried  on  from  the  be- 
ginning by  this  person ;  that  it  is  he  who  spake 
to  the  patriarchs,  who  gave  the  law  by  Moses, 
ud  who  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament,  "the 
angel  of  the  covenant^*    These  views  open  to 
us  the  full  importance  of  a  doctrine  which 
oanifestly  unites  in  one  faith  all  who  obtain 
deliTerance  from  that  condition:  for,  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  not  only  did  the  virtue  of 
the  blood  which  he  shed  as  a  priest  extend  to 
the  ages  past  before  his  maninstation,  but  all 
the  intimations  of  the  new  covenant  established 
in  his  blood  were  f  iven  by  him  as  the  great 
Prophet,  and  the  blessings  of  the   covenant 
were  applied  in  every  age  oy  the  Spirit,  which 
he,  as  the  King  of  his  people,  sends  forth.    The 
Sccinians,  who  consider  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
having  no  existence  till  he  was  born  of  Mary, 
necessarily    reject    the   doctrine   now  statea: 
and  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they  admit 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  yet,  by  the  system 
vhich  they  hold  with  regard  to  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  agree  with  the  Socinians  in  throw- 
ing out  of  the  dispensations  of  the  grace  of 
Crad  that  beautiful  and  complete  tmity  which 
arises  from  their  havin?  been  conducted  by 
one  person.     The  church  of  Rome  considers 
Christ  as  Mediator  only  in  respect  of  his  human 
nature.    As  that  nature  did  not  exist  till  he  was 
bom  of  Manr,  the^r  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  he  could  exercise  the  office  of  Mediator 
under  the  Old  Testament ;  and  as  they  admit 
that  a  mediator  is  essential  to  the  covenant  of 
erace,  they  believe  that  those  who  lived  under 
toe  Old  Testament,  not  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
Ms  mediation,  did  not  obtain  complete  remis- 
■ion  of  sins.     They  suppose,   therefore,  that 
persons  in   former  times  who  believed  in   a 
Saviour  that  was  to  come,  and  who  obtained 
nistification  with   God    by  this    ftiith,    were 
detained  after  death  in  a  place  of  the  infernal 
regions,  which  received  tne  name  of  limbus 
fiimm  t  a  kind  of  prison  where  they  did  not 
endure    punishment,    but    remained    without 
oaitakinjg  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  in  earnest 
expectation    of  the   coming  of  Christ,  who. 
■ncr  safferinir  on  the  cross,  descended  to  hell 
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system  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  aUo' 
der  support  which  it  appears  to  receive  froir. 
some  obiscure  passagoi  ot  Scripture  that  admit 
of  another  interpretation.  But  if  Christ  acted 
as  the  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of  eraoe  from 
the  time  of  the  first  transgression,  this  syatcm 
becomes  wholly  unnecessary*,  aind  we  may 
believe,  according  to  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture,  and  wnat  we  account  the  analogy 
of  faith,  that  all  who  ''  died  in  faith,''  since  the 
world  began,  entered  immediately  after  death 
into  that  "heavenly  country  wluch  they  do* 
sired.** 

Although  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome  adopt  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which 
Jesus  is  styled  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cov^ 
nant^  they  aiffer  from  all  Protestants  in  acknow- 
ledgmg  other  mediators;  and  the  use  which 
they  make  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  Mediae 
tor  only  in  his  human  nature  is  to  justify  their 
admittmg  those  who  had  no  other  nature  to 
share  that  office  with  him.  Saints,  martyrs, 
and  especially  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  called  hm- 
diatores  stcundarii,  because  it  is  conceived  that 
they  hold  this  character  under  Christ,  and  thaL 
by  virtue  of  his  mediation,  the  superfluity  ot 
their  merits  may  be  applied  to  procure  accept 
ance  with  Grod  for  our  imperfect  'services. 
Under  this  character,  supplicaUons  and  solemn 
addresses  are  presented  to  them ;  and  the  mc- 
diiUores  secunaarii  receive  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  not  only  the  honour  due  to  eminent 
virtue,  but  a  worship  and  homage  which  that 
church  wishes  to  vindicate  fVom  the  charce  of 
idolatry,  by  calling  it  the  same  kind  of  inferioi 
and  secondary  worship  which  is  offered  to  tha 
man  Christ  Je»i8,  who  in  his  human  nature 
acted  as  Mediator.  In  opposition  to  all  this, 
we  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  was  qualified  to  act 
as  Mediator  by  the  union  between  his  divine 
and  his  human  nature ;  that  his  divine  nature 

fave  an  infinite  value  to  all  that  he  did,  ren- 
^  ering  it  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  reconcil- 
ing us  to  God,  while  the  condescension  by 
which  he  approached  to  man,  in  taking  part 
of  flesh  and  blood,  ftilfilled  the  gracious  mteu- 
tion  for  which  a  Mediator  was  appointed ;  that 
the  introducing  any  other  mediator  is  unneces- 
sary, derives  no  warrant  from  Scripture^  and 
is  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  him  who  is 
there  ceiled  the  "  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men ;"  and  that  as  the  union  of  the  divine 
to  the  human  nature  is  the  foundation  of  that 
worship  which  in  Scripture  is  oflen  paid  to  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  this  worship 
does  not  afford  the  smallest  countenance  to 
the  idolatry  and  will  worship  of  those  who 
ascribe  divine  honours  to  any  mortal. 

MEGIDDO.  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Pharaoh-Necho  and  Rang  Josiah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded,  Josh,  xvii,  11 ;  Judges  i,  37  j  3  Kings 
xxiii,  29.     

MELCHIZEDEK.  When  Abram  relumed 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Assyrians,  in  hiff 
way  to  Hebron,  he  was  met  at  Shaveh,  or 
King's  Dale,  after^vard  the  valley  of  Jehosh^ 
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pbat,  between  JenxBalem  and  Mcrant  OliTet, 
b^  Mdchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  the  most  an- 
cient quarter  of  Jerusalem,  a  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,  who  g;aire  him  bread  and  wine,  and 
blessed  him  in  the  name  of  the  "most  high 
Gh)d,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth :"  to  whom 
Abram  in  return  piously  gave  titnejr  or  the 
tenth  part  of  all  tne  spoils  as  an  offering  to 
Gk>d,  Heb.  vii,  3.  This  Canaanitish  prmce 
was  early  considered  as  a  type  of  Christ  m  the 
Jewish  church :  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  Psalm  ex,  4. 
He  resembled  Christ  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 1.  In  his  namtj  Melckizedekf  "King 
of  Righteousness^"  2.  In  his  city,  Salenit 
"  Peace ;"  3.  In  his  offices  of  king  and  priest 
of  the  most  high  Gkxl ;  and  4.  In  the  omission 
of  the  names  of  his  parents  and  genealogy, 
the  time  of  his  birth  and  length  of  his  life,  ex- 
hibiting an  indefinite  reign  and  priesthood^  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostle's  exposition,  Heb.  vii,  5. 
The  impoit  of  this  is,  that  he  came  not  to  his 
office  by  right  of  primogeniture,  (which  im- 
plies a  genealogy,)  or  by  tne  way  of  succession, 
out  was  raised  up  and  immediately  called  of 
Qod  to  it  In  that  respect  Christ  is  said  to  be 
a  priest  after  his  "  order."  Then,  again,  that 
he  had  no  successor,  nor  could  have ;  for  there 
was  no  law  to  constitute  an  order  of  succes- 
sion, so  that  he  was  a  priest  only  upon  an  ex- 
traordinary call.  In  this  respect  our  Lord's 
priesthood  answers  to  his,  because  it  is  wholly 
in  himself,  who  has  no  successor.  An  infi- 
nite number  of  absurd  opinions  have  been  at 
different  times  held  respecting  this  mystic 
personage,  as  that  he  was  Shem,  or  Ham  ;  or, 
among  those  who  think  he  was  more  than 
human,  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the 
Son  of  Qod  himself;  absurdities  which  are  too 
obsolete  to  need  refutation. 

MELITA,  now  called  Malta,  an  island  in 
the  African  or  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Africa  and  Sicily,  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  formerly  reckoned  a  part 
of  Africa,  but  now  belonging  to  Elurope.  St. 
Paul  suffered  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of 
Malta,  Acts  xriii,  1-3.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hales,  the  island  where  this  happened  was  not 
Malta,  but  Meleda.  His  words  are:  "That 
this  island  was  Meleda,  near  the  Ulyrian  coast, 
not  Malta,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
may  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 
1.  It  lies  confessedly  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but 
Malta  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  2.  It 
lies  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  than  any 
other  island  of  that  sea ;  and  would,  of  course, 
l»e  more  likely  to  receive  the  wreck  of  any 
vessel  driven  by  tempests  toward  that  quarter. 
And  it  lies  north-west  by  north  of  the  south- 
west promontory  of  Crete;  and  came  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  a  storm  from  the  south-east 
quarter.  3.  An  obscure  island  called  Melite, 
whose  inhabitants  were  'barbarous,'  was  not 
applicable  to  the  celebrity  of  Malta  at  that 
time,  which  Cicero  represents  as  abounding 
in  curiosities  and  riches,  and  possessing  a  re- 
markable .^manufacture  of  the  finest  linen ;  and 
Diodonis  *Siculus  more  fully :  '  Malta  is  fur- 
niahad  with  many  and  very  good  harbours, 


and  the  inhabitants  are  very  rich;  for  it  iifii 
of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  amone  whom  dm 
are  excellent  weavers  of  fine  linen.    Thdr 
houses  are  very  stately  and  buiatiful,  adonwd 
with  graceful  eaves,  and  pargetted  with  wUte 
plaster.    The  inhabitants  are  a  oobny  of  PIk- 
nicians,  who,  trading  as  merchants,  aa  far  u 
the  western  ocean,  resorted  to  this  place  oa 
account  of  its  commodious  ports  and  coo- 
venient  situation  for  iftaritime  commerce;  and 
by  the  advantage  of  this  place,  the  inhabit&ou 
frequently  became  famous  both  for  their  wealth 
and  their  merchandise.'    4.  The  cixcumstaoa 
of  the  viper,  or  venomous  snake,  which  fas- 
tened on  Sl  Paul's  hand,  afrees  with  the  damp 
and  woody  island  of  Meleda,  affording  aheha 
and  proper  nourishment  for  such,  but  not  with 
the  dry  and  rocky  island  of  Malta,  in  which  thai 
are  no  serpents  now,  and  none  in  the  time  ef 
Pliny.    5.  The  disease  with  which  the  faihs 
of  Publius  was  affected,  d]rsentery  combioei 
with  fever,  probably  intennittent,  might  wd 
suit  a  countiy  woody  and  damp,  and  probably, 
for  want  of  draining,  exposed  to  the  patnJ 
effluvia  of  confined   moisture;  but  was  atf 
likely  to  affect  s  dry,  rocky,  and  remaikaUy 
healthy  island  like  Mtilta." 

MELON,  D-'nieaK,  Numbers  xi,  5,  a  hisciffs 
fruit  so  well  known  that  a  description  of  it 
would  be  su])erfiuous.  It  grows  to  great  pe^ 
fection,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  E^gypti  ^s* 
pecially  by  the  lower  class  of  people,  aurisf 
the  hot  months.  The  juice  is  peculiarly  coo- 
in^  and  agreeable  in  that  sultry  climate,  wbeie 
it  IS  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  most  dev 
cious  refreshments  that  nature,  amidst  hei 
constant  attention  to  the  wants  of  man,  afodi 
in  the  season  of  violent  heat.  There  are  Ta> 
rieties  of  this  fruit ;  but  that  more  particuIaH] 
referred  to  in  the  text  must  be  the  water  meloa 
It  is  cultivated,  says  Hasselquist,  on  the  baolu 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  rich  clayey  earth,  whid 
subsides  during  the  inundation.  This  ser^ 
the  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  1 
is  eaten  m  abundance  during  the  season,  ev« 
by  the  richer  sort  of  people ;  but  the  commoi 
people,  on  whom  Providence  has  bestowei 
nothing  but  poverty  and  oatience,  scartel 
eat  any  thing  but  these,  ana  account  this  ih 
best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  obhged  « 
put  up  with  worse  fare  at  other  seasons.  Thi 
fruit  sometimes  serves  them  for  drink,  tl 
iuice  refreshing  these  poor  creatures,  and  the 
nave  less  occctsion  for  water  than  if  they  wet 
to  live  on  more  substantial  food  in  this  bun 
ing  climate.  This  well  explains  the  nirr 
expressed  by  the  Israelites  for  the  loss  of  ih 
fruit,  whose  pleasant  liquor  had  so  ofl( 
quenched  their  thirst,  and  relieved  their  weai 
ncss  in  their  servitude,  and  which  would  ha^ 
been  exceedingly  grateful  in  a  dry  aoorchii 
desert. 

MEMPHIS.    See  Nora. 

MENNONITES,  a  aociety  of  Baptists 
Holland,  so  called  from  Menno  Simoa  < 
Friesland,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  ceniur 
He  was  originally  a  Romish  priest,  but  join 
a  party  of  the  Anabaptists,  and,  becoming  the 
leader,*  cured  them  of  many  extravagancif 
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•ad  mduoed  the  tym/em  to  eonrirttney  and 
Bodentkm.  The  AleimonitM  mainuin  tb^ 
practical  piety  is  the  eeaence  of  religion,  and 
that  the  rarest  mark  of  the  true  ehurch  is  the 
sanctity  of  its  membtfs.  They  plead  ibr  ani- 
Tersal  toleration  in  religion,  and  debar  none 
from  their  soeietiea  who  lead  pious  liTes,  and 
own  the  Scriptures  for  the  wordf  of  God.  They 
teach  that  infimts  are  not  the  proper  subjects 
of  baptism ;  that  ministers  of  toe  Gospel  ought 
to  receiTe  no  salary.  They  also  object  to  the 
terns  person  and  trinitff  as  not  consistent 
vith  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
ve,  like  the  Society  of  Friends*  utterly  aYerae 
10  oaths  and  war,  And  to  capital  pumshmsnta, 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  uhristian  dis- 
pensation. In  their  private  meetings  erery 
one  has  the  liberty  to  q>eak,  to  e^Mond  the 
S^hitares,  and  to  pray.  They  assemble,  or 
ased  to  do  so,  twice  every  year  from  all  parts 
of  Holland,  at  Rynsbourg,  a  village  two  lef^|;ues 
from  Lijden,  at  which  time  they  receive  the 
coamtonion,  aitting  at  a  table  in  the  manner 
of  the  Independents ;  but  in  their  form  of  dis- 
cipline they  are  said  more  to  resemble  the 
pRtbjrterians.  The  ancient  Mannoaites  pro- 
fessed a  contempt  of  erudition  and  science, 
and  excluded  all  from  their  communion  who 
deviated  in  the  least  from  the  most  rigorous 
nilea  of  simplicity  and  gravity :  but  this  prtmi- 
tJTe  auiterity  ia  greati^r  diminisbed  in  their 
most  considerdble  societies.  Those  who  ad- 
We  to  their  ancient  discipline  ara  called 
Flemings  or  Flandrians.  The  whole  sect  were 
formerly  called  Waterlandians,  from  the  dis- 
triet  in  which  they  lived.  The  Mennonites  in 
Pennsylvania  do  not  baptize  by  immersion, 
though  they  administer  the  ordinance  to  none 
bat  adah  persons.  Their  common  method  is 
this :  The  person  to  be  baptized  kneels,  the  min- 
ister holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the 
deacon  pours  water,  so  that  it  runs  on  the  head 
of  the  baptized;  after  which  fi^ow  imposition 
of  hands  and  prajrer. 

Divine  worehip  is  conducted  among  the 
Mennonites  much  as  among  the  churches  of 
the  refonned,  or  among  the  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land, only  with  this  peculiarity,  that  collee- 
tions  are  made  every  Sabbath  day,  sofnetimca 
in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  in  two  baga,  one 
for  the  poor,  and  the  other  for  the  expenses  of 
poblie  worship.  They  have  a  Mennonite  col- 
1^  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  ministers  are 
cooaen  in  some  places  by  the  congregation, 
and  in  others  by  the  ekiers  only.  Aa  they  re- 
ject in&nt  baptism,  they  refuse  to  commune 
at  the  Lord's  table  with  any  who  administer 
the  ordinance  to  children,  unless  reaprinkled. 
They  train  up  catechumens  under  their  minis- 
t^  and,  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  baptize 
them,  taking  frtxn  the  candidate,  before  the 
ntinister  and  elders,  an  account  of  his  repent- 
'^Qce  and  faith.  In  some  parU  of  North  ilol- 
i^,  yoofljg  people  are  baptized  on  the  day  of 
t^ir  marriage.  They  baptise  by  pouring  or 
iprinkling  thrioe. 

.  With  respect  to  their  confosaion  of  fftith,  as 
^  ia  stated  by  one  of  their  ministers,  Mr.  Gan, 
^  ftyswiek,  thsy  believe  that  in  the  frOl  man 


kMt  Mm.  innoaence,  and  that  all  his  ponlenty 
are  bom  with  a  natural  propensity  to  evil,  and 
with  Heshly  inclinations,  and  are  exposed  to 
sickness  and  death.  The  posterity  of  Adam 
derive  no  moral  guilt  from  nis  fall :  sin  is  per- 
sonal^ and  the  desert  of  punishment  cannot  be 
inherited.  The  incarnate  Son  of  Ood  is  aet 
forth  to  us  aa  inferior  to  the  Father,  not  on^ 
in  his  state  of  humiliation,  but  in  that  of  his 
exaltatiOT,  and  as  subject  to  the  Father:  lie  is 
nevertheless  an  object  of  religious  trust  and 
confidence  in  like  manner  as  the  Father. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  Mennonites  in 
Holland,  thev  are  calculated  at  only  thirty 
thousand,  including  children,  and  fcnm  about 
a  hundred  and  thirtjr  churches.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  appears,  there  ara  mors 
than  two  hundred  Mennonite  churches,  soons 
of  which  contain  as  many  as  three  hundred 
members  in  each.  They  are  mostly  the  do- 
scendants  of  the  Mennonitea  who  emigrated 
in  great  numbers  from  Paltz. 
MERCY  SEAT,  lAon^er,  pry^ia^.  This 
word  is  properly  an  adiective,  agreeing  with 
UiBtma,  a  lidf  understood,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  LXX,  Exod.  xxv,  17.  In  that  version, 
IAarr4|ii»ir  genierally  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
nnaa,  from  the  verb  ^ao,  lo  tcvr^  tsofiaUf  and 
was  the  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant^ made  of  pure  gcud,  on  and  before  which 
the  high  priest  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
the  ejqiiatory  sacrificea  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  and  where  God  pronused  to  meet 
his  people,  Exod.  xxv,  17,  28;  xxix,  43;  xxx, 
36;  Lev.  xvi,  3,  14.  St.  Paul,  by  applying 
this  name  to  Christ,  Rom.  iii,  25,  assures  us 
that  he  is  the  true  mercy  seat,  the  reality  of 
what  the  nnaa  repreaented  to  the  ancient  believ- 
ers:  by  him  our  sins  are  covered  or  expiated, 
ana  through  hkn  God  oommunes  with  us  in 
mercy.  The  mercy  seat  also  repreaents  our 
approach  to  God  through  Christ ;  we  oome  to 
tho  "  throne  of  grace;"  which  is  only  a  varia- 
tion of  the  term  "  mercy  seat.'' 

MEROM,  Watess  op,  or  lactu  SameeAa 
niUs:  the  most  northern  and  the  amallest  of 
the  three  lakes  ivhich  are  supplied  by  the 
watera  of  the  Jordan.  Indeed  tne  numerous 
branchea  of  this  river,  desoending  from  the 
mountains,  unite  in  this  small  piece  of  water ; 
out  of  which  issues  the  single  stream  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  Jordan  Proper.  It 
is  at  present  called  the  lake  of  Houle ;  and  is 
situated  in  a  hollow  or  valley,  about  twelve 
miles  wide,  called  the  Ard  Houle,  formed  by 
the  Dj^iel  Heish  on  the  west,  Djebel  Safat 
on  the  east,  the  two  branches  into  which  the 
mountaina  of  Hasbeya,  or  Djebel  Esheikh.  the 
ancient  Hermon,  divides  itself  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north. 

MEROZ,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  brook  Kishon,  whose  inhabitanta,  refusing 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  when 
they  fought  with  Sisera,  were  put  under  aa 
anathema,  Judges  v,  28. 

MESHECB;  Coontrt  of.  Meshech  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  generally 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  his  brothwr 
Tubal ;  and  both  were  first  seated  in  the  nortlw 


flutflrn  an^e  of  Asia  Minor,  ftom  the  ■faoves 
of  the  Euxioe,  along  to  the  south  of  Caocaaua; 
where  were  the  Monies  Moachisi,  and  where, 
in  after  times,  were  the  Iberi,  Tibareni,  and 
Moschi ;  near  to  whom  also,  or  mingled  with 
them,  were  the  Chalybes,  who,  it  is  jprobable, 
derived  their  Grecian  appellation  urom  the 
general  occupation  of  the  families  of  Tubal 
and  Meshech^  as  workers  in  brass  and  iron, 
as  thfe  inhabitants  of  the  same  countries  haTe 
been  in  all  ages,  for  the  supply  of  Tyre,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Armenia.  There  appears  also  to 
have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  namely, 
in  Armenia,  a  river  and  country  tenned  Rosh: 
for  so,  Bochart  says,  the  river  Arazes  is  called 
by  the  Arabs ;  and  that  there  was  a  people  in 
the  adjoining  country  called  Rhossi.     That 

ELSsage  in  l^ekiel,  jucxviii,  also,  which  in  our 
ibles  is  rendered  "the  chief  prince  of  Me- 
shech  and  Tubal,"  is,  in  the  Septuagint,  "  the 
prince  of  Roah,  Meshech,  and  Tubal?'  These 
Rossi  and  Moschi^  who  were  neighbours  in 
Asia,  dispersed  their  colonies  jointly  over  the 
vast  empire  of  Russia ;  and  preserve  their 
names  still  in  those  of  Kussians  and  Musco- 
vites. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  an  extensive  province 
of  Asia,  the  Ghreek  name  of  which  denotes 
''between  the  rivers,"  and  on  this  aeoount 
Strabo  says,  Sn  Mtrmt  lurm^^  r*9  E6f^4r«v  m2  t«# 
T(y^r,  that  "  it  was  situated  between  the  Eo- 
phrates  and  the  Tigris."  In  Scripture  this 
country  is  called  Aram,  and  Aramea.  But  as 
Aram  also  ngnifies  Syria,  it  is  denominated 
Aram  Naharaim,  or  tne  Syria  of  the  rivers. 
This  province,  which  inclines  fVom  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west,  commenced  at  S3^  9(K 
N.  lat,  and  terminated  near  37^  3(K  N.  lat. 
Toward  the  south  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
bend  formed  by  the  Jordan  at  Cunaxa,  and  to 
the  wall  of  Semiramis  which  separated  it  from 
Messene.  Toward  the  north,  it  comprehended 
part  of  Taurus  and  the  Mesius,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Eluphratee  and  the  Tigris.  The 
modem  name,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  part, 
is  of  the  same  import  with  the  ancient  appel- 
lation ;  they  call  it  "  isle^"  or,  in  their  language. 
AUDgtzera.  In  this  northern  part  is  fimna 
Osrhoene,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
place  with  Anthemusir.  The  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  is  occupied  by  chains  of  mount- 
ains passing  from  north-west  to  south-east,  in 
the  situation  of  the  rivers.  The  central  parts 
of  these  mountains  were  called  Singam  Mon- 
tes.  The  principal  rivers  were  Chalxnras^Al 
Kabour,)  which  commenced  at  Charne,  (Har- 
ran.)  east  of  the  mountains,  and  discharewd 
itsdf  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  (Kinti- 
nsh  0  the  Mygdonius,  (Hanali,)  the  source  of 
whicn  was  near  Nisibis,  and  its  termination  in 
the  Chaboras.  The  principal  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  along  the  Tinis  and  near  it,  am 
Niafiiis,  (Nisibin,)  Bezabae,  (Zabda,)  Singora, 
(Sindja,^  Labbana  on  the  Tigris,  (Mosul,) 
Hatru,  (Harder,)  and  Apamea-Mesenes.  At 
some  distance  to  the  south,  upon  the  Tigris 
and  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  was  the 
town  of  Antiochia,  near  which  commenced 
the  wall  that  passed  from  tht  Tigris  to  the 


EttphfMes,  undflr  the  name  of  Bfwn$  JMo 
or  Seroiramidis.  In  the  western  part  wen 
Edeesa,  called  also  GalUn-Rha,  (OrfoJ  Cl>*n«> 
(Harran,)  Nieephorium,  (Raoea,)  Circesiai 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaboras,  Anatho,  (ADaJi,> 
Ndbardh,  (Hadith  Unnour,)  upon  the  right « 
the  Eopfaratee.  There  are  several  other  tovm 
of  less  importance.  According  to  Strabo,  tlih 
country  was  fertile  in  Tines,  and  afforded 
abundance  of  good  wine.  According  ts 
Ptolemy,  MesojMtamia  had  on  the  norai  t 
part  ot  Armenia,  on  the  west  the  BuphfiKt 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  on  the  east  the  xigrii 
on  the  borders  or  Assyria,  and  on  the  smith 
the  Euphrates  which  joined  the  Tigris.  11^ 
sopotsmia.was  a  satrapy  under  the  kin|B  of 
Syria. 

In  the  earlieat  aoeounts  we  have  of  tkb 
country,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Abnduoi, 
it  was  subject  to  a  king,  called  Curiian-Riihi* 
tbaim,  then  perhaps  tte  most  poweriul  polcfr 
tate  of  the  east,  and  the  first  by  whom  ik 
Israelites  were  made  captive,  which  hqipeaed 
soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  abooi 
B.  C.  1400,  Judees  iii,  6.  The  name  of  tUi 
king  bei^>eaks  nim  a  descendant  of  Ninrod; 
ana  it  was  probably  of  the  Lower  Meeopon- 
mia  oidy,  or  Babylonia,  of  whidi  he  vai 
sovereign ;  the  northern  parts  being  in  tin 
possession  of  the  Arameans.  This  is  innhcd 
m  the  history  of  Abraham;  who,  when  ordered 
to  depart  from  his  country,  naaidy,  Chaldea 
in  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  ranofci 
to  Charran,  stilt  in  Mesopotamia,  but  befood 
the  boundary  of  the  ChaJdces,  and  in  the  1«- 
ritory  of  Aram.  About  four  hundred  yasn 
after  Cushan-Rishathaim,  we  find  the  noitbai 

Sftrts  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  bands  of  U» 
yrtansof  Zobah;  as  we  are  told,  in  2  Sam.  i, 
that  Hadareser,  king  of  Zoboh,  after  his  de- 
feat by  Joab,  "sent  and  brought  out  tlM 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river"  Euphn* 
tea.  The  whole  country  was  afterward  seifcd 
by  the  Assyrians;  to  whom  it  portaiacd  tiH 
the  dissolution  of  their  empire,  when  it  wsi 
divided  between  the  Medes  and  the  Bali^ 
lonians.  It  sobsequemly  formed  a  pait  of  tai 
Medo-Persian,  second  oyrian  or  Macedoniaii, 
and  Paiihian  empires,  as  it  does  at  the  proot 
day  of  the  modem  Persians.  The  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  answers  »earhr  to  tk 
country  anciently  called  the  land  of*^  Shingj 
to  which  the  Prophet  Daniel,  i,  S;  refers,  od 
Zechariah  v,  11. 

"  On  the  fifVh  or  sixth  day  after  leariif 
Aleppo,"  says  Campbell  in  his  Overimtid  Jm^ 
nef  U  India,  ^  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Diu>* 
beker,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  (kt 
name;  having  passed  over  an  extent  of  couotiy 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles,  vMi 
of  it  blessed  with  the  greatest  fertility,  aad 
abounding  with  as  rich  pastures  as  I  ever  be> 
held,  covered  with  numerous  herds  and  floeki. 
The  air  was  charminsiy  temperate  in  the  diy 
time,  but,  to  my  feeling,  extremely  cold  i* 
night.  Vet  notwithstanding  the  extreme  ft^ 
tihty  of  this  country,  the  bi^  adminiitw^ 
of  government,  conspiring  with  the  indokmi 
of  Dm  inhabitants,  Imtm  it  unpsopled  and  i#- 


■kifBtfld.  DIarbeknr  Proper,  M)kd  ilto 
IfBnpoUama  from  its  lyini^  between  two 
fittous  tirerw,  and  hy  Moeee  eaUed  Padana- 
MAUf  that  is, '  tkifruUftU  Sfria,*  abounds  with 
eoro,  wine,  oil,  nroits,  and  all  the  necessaries 
sf  life.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat 
sC  tbe  earthly  piaradise;  and  all  eeompfaers 


Miee  that  hors  the  desoendants  o 
tM  immediately  afler  the  flood.  To  be  tread- 
ffl§  that  groond  which  Abraham  trod,  where 
Nthor  the  father  of  Rebeooa  liTed,  whin  hdy 
Job  breathed  the  pure  air  of  piety  and  sup- 
Dlieity,  and  where  Laban  the  mther-in-law  of 
Mcob  resided,  was  to  me  a  eiroumstanoe  pro- 
doBtire  of  delig:fatiid  sensations.  As  I  rode 
■long,  I  have  often  mused  upon  the  eontempt- 
ibfe  stratagems  to  which  I  was  reduced,  in 
Older  to  get  through  this  country,  for  no  other 
leason  than  because  I  was  a  Cmistian ;  and  I 
ooold  not  avoid  reflecting  with  sorrow  on  the 
■olancholy  eflfects  of  superstition,  and  rernt- 
tiig  that  this  fine  tMct  of  country,  whtoh 
Oi^ht  to  be  considered  above  all  othm  as  the 
WBTenal  inheritance  of  jnankind,  shoidd  now 
be  cot  off  from  all  eseept  a  horde  of  sense- 
hss  bigots,  barbarous  fimatiea,  and  infleodble 
tfnma." 

MESSIAH.  The  Greek  word  Xf  i#r^,  from 
vhence  comes  CkrUi  and  Ciristton,  exaetly 
OAiwers  to  the  Hebrew  JftftssM^,  which  sicni- 
In  him  that  hath  receiTed  unction,  a  propnet, 
titing,  or  a  priest.    See  Jsscs  Chust. 

Our  Lord  warned  his  disciples  that  false 
aessiahs  should  arise,  Matt,  xziv,  94 ;  apd  the 
Cfent  has  verified  the  prediction.  No  less 
than  twenty 'four  false  Christs  have  arisen  in 
diftrent  places  and  at  different  times :  Caziba 
was  the  nrst  of  any  note  who  made  a  noise  in 
the  world.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  thiofft  under  Adrian,  he  set  himself  up  as 
the  head  of  the  Jewidi  nation,  and  proclaimed 
hifflself  their  long  expected  messiah.  He  was 
one  of  those  banditu  that  infested  Judea,  and 
eOBmitted  all  kinds  of  violence  arainst  tbe 
Romaofl;  and  had  become  so  powenbl  that  he 
was  chosen  kinf  of  the  Jews,  and  by  them 
adcDowIedeed  their  messiah.  However,  to 
fioilitate  the  suooess  of  this  bold  enterprise, 
he  chaneed  his  name  from  Casiba,  which  it 
Vtt  at  trst,  to  that  of  Barehocheba,  alhiding 
to  the  star  foretold  by  Bahmn ;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  star  sent  from  heaven  to 
mtora  his  nation  to  its  ancient  liberty  and 
glory.  He  chose  a  fbreninner,  ratSM  an 
•nsy,  was  anointed  king,  coined  money  in- 
aeribed  with  his  own  name,  and  proclaimed 
hifltaelf  messiah  and  prince  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Adrian  raised  an  army,  and  sent  it 
ttaiast  him;  he  retired  into  a  town  called 
fiither,  where  he  was  besieEed.  Barohocheba 
vas  killed  in  the  siege,  the  city  was  taken, 
and  a  dreadful  havoc  succeeded.  The  Jews 
thesMelTes  allow,  thatj  during  this  short  war 
•gainst  the  Romans  in  defence  of  this  false 
BMaaiiih,  they  lost  five  or  six  hundred  thoUiaand 
■aula.  This  was  in  the  former  part  of  the 
■aeond  century.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
iM  younger,  A.  D.  434,  another  impostor 
iRiae.  called  Moses  Crste&sis.    He  pretended 


to  be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jcrwt 
who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promiaed  to  divide 
the  sea,  and  give  than  a  safe  passage  through 
it.  Their  delusion  proved  so  strong  and  uni- 
versal, that  they  neglected  their  lands,  houses, 
and  other  concerns,  and  took  only  so  much 
with  them  as  they  could  conveniently  carry. 
And  on  the  day  appointed,  this  false  Moeeo, 
having  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  men, 
women,  and  children  threw  themselves  head- 
lonc  down  into  the  sea,  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  tlU  so  great  a  number 
of  them  were  drowned  as  Of»ehed  the  eyes  of 
the  rest,  and  ipade  them  sensible  of  the  cheat. 
They  then  began  to  look  for  their  pretended 
leader;  but  he  had  disappeared,  ana  escaped 
out  of  their  hands.  In  the  reign  of  Justin, 
about  A.  D.  580,  another  impostor  appeared, 
who  called  himself  the  son  of  Moses.  Hia 
name  was  Dunaan.  He  entered  into  a  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  greatly  oppressed 
the  Christians;  but  he  was  taken  j>risoner, 
and  put  to  death  by  Elesban,  an  Ethiopian 
ganeraL  Tbe  Jews  and  Samaritans  rebelled 
against  tbe  Emperor  Justinian,  A.  D.  589. 
and  set  up  one  Julian  for  their  king,  ana 
aeoounted  him  the  messiah.  The  emperor 
sent  an  army  against  them,  killed  great  num- 
bers of  them,  ^  took  their  pretends  messiidi 
prisoner,  and  immediately  put  him  to  death* 
In  the  time  of  Leo  Isaurus,  about  A.  D.  781, 
arose  another  false  messiah  in  Spain;  his 
name  was  Sei«nu8.  He  drew  great  numbers 
after  him,  to  their  no  small  loss  and  disap* 
pointment;  but  all  his  pretensions  came  to 
nothing.  The  twelfUi  centurv  was  fruitful  in 
messiahs.  About  A.  D.  1 137,  there  appeared  one 
in  France,  who  was  put  to  aeath,  and  numbers 
of  those  who  followed  him.  In  A.  D.  1138, 
the  Persians  were  disturbed  with  a  Jew,  wkno 
called  himsdf  the  messiah.  He  collected  a 
vast  army ;  but  he  too  was  put  to  death,  and 
his  followers  treated  with  great  inhumanity. 
A  false  messiah  stirred  up  the  Jews  at  Corduba 
in  Spain,  A.  D.  1157.  The  wiser  and  better 
sort  looked  upon  him  as  a  madman,  but  the 
|;reat  body  or  the  Jews  in  the  nation  believed 
m  him.  On  this  occasion  nearly  all  the  Jews 
in  Spain  were  destroyed.  Another  false  mes- 
siah arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  A.  D.  1167, 
which  brought  great  troubles  and  persecutions 
upon  the  Jews  that  were  scattered  throughout 
that  country.  In  the  same  year,  an  Arabian 
professed  to  be  the  messiah,  and  pretended  to 
work  miracles.  When  search  was  made  for 
him,  his  followers  fled,  and  he  was  brought 
before  the  Arabian  kinr.  Being  questioned 
by  him,  he  replied,  that  he  was  a  prophet  sent 
from  Grod.  The  king  then  asked  him  what 
sign  he  cotild  show  to  confirm  his  mission. 
"  Cut  off  my  head,"  aaid  he,  **  and  I  will  return 
to  life  again."  The  king  took  him  at  hia 
word,  promising  to  believe  him  if  his  predio- 
tion  was  accomplished.  7^  poor  wretch, 
however,  never  came  to  life  Agfc^n,  and  the 
cheat  was  sufficiently  discovered.  Those  who 
had  been  deluded  by  him  were  grievously  ptin^ 
ished,  and  the  nation  condemned  to  a  rerj 
heavyfine.  Not  long  after  this,  a  Jew  who  dw« 
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bijond  the  Euphrates,  called  himaelf  the  mea- 
aiah,  and  drew  vast  multitudes  of  people  after 
him.  He  gave  this  for  a  sign  of  it,  that  he 
had  heen  leprous,  and  had  b«en  cured  in  the 
course  of  one  night.  He,  like  the  rest, 
perished,  and  brought  great  persecution  on 
Ais  countrymen.  A  magician  and  false  christ 
arose  in  Fersia,  A.  D.  1174,  who  seduced 
many  of  the  common  people,  and  brought  the 
Jews  into  great  tribulation.  Another  of  these 
impostors  arose,  A^  D.  1176,  in  Moravia,  who 
was  called  David  Almusser.  He  pretended  he 
oould  make  himself  invisible ;  but  he  was  soon 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  laid 
upon  the  Jews.  A  famous  cheat  and  rebel 
exerted  himself  in  Persia,  A.  D.  1199,  called 
David  el  David.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
a  great  magician,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
messiah.  l£  raised  an  army  against  the  king, 
but  was  token  and  imprisonea ;  and,  having 
made  his  escape,  was  afterward  retaken  ana 
beheaded.  Vast  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
butchered  for  taking  part  with  this  impostor. 
Rabbi  Lcmlem,  a  German  Jew  of  Austria, 
declared  himself  a  forerunner  of  the  messiah, 
A.  D.  1500,  and  pulled  down  his  own  oven, 
promising  his  bretnren  that  they  should  bake 
their  bread  in  the  holy  land  next  year.  A 
ialse  Christ  arose  in  the  East  Indies,  A.  D.  1615, 
and  was  greatly  followed  by  the  Portuguese 
Jews  who  are  scattered  over  that  country. 
Another  in  the  Low  Countries  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  messiah  of  the  family  of  David, 
and  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  A.  D.  1634.  He 
promised  to  destroy  Rome,  and  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  and  the  Turkish 
empire.  In  A.  D.  1666,  appeared  the  false 
messiah  Sabatai  Tzevi,  who  made  a  great 
noise,  and  gained  a  great  number  of  proselytes. 
He  was  bom  at  Aleppo^  and  imposed  on  the 
Jews  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  afterward, 
with  a  view  of  saving  his  life,  he  turned  Mo« 
hammednn,  and  was  at  last  beheaded.  The  last 
false  christ  that  made  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  converts  was  one  rabbi  Mordecai,  a 
Jew  of  Germany:  he  appeared,  A.  D.  1682. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  found  out  to  be 
an  impostor,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy 
to  Poland  lo  save  his  life :  what  became  of  him 
afterward  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies. 
This  tenet  has  been  attributed  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  Josephus,  who  was  himself 
a  Pharisee,  gives  this  account  of  their  doctrine 
in  these  points :  "  Every  soul  is  immortal ;  those 
of  the  eood  only  enter  into  another  body,  but 
those  of  the  bad  are  tormented  with  everlasting 
punishment."  From  whence  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  concluded,  that  the  resurrection  they 
held  was  only  a  Pythagorean  one,  namely,  the 
transmieration  of  the  soul  into  another  body ; 
from  wfiich  they  excluded  all  that  were  no- 
toriously wicked,  who  were  doomed  at  once  to 
eternal  punishment;  but  their  opinion  was, 
that  those  who  were  guilty  only  of  lesser 
crimes  were  punished  for  them  in  the  bodies 
into  which  their  souls  were  next  sent.  It  is 
also  supposed,  that  it  was  upon  this  notion  the 


disciples^asked  our  Lord,  "  Did  this  laai^ai^ 
or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  f*  kAm 
ix,  2;  and  that  some  said,  Christ  was  "John 
the  Baptist,  some  Elias.  others  Jeremiaaoi 
one  •  of  the  prophets,"  Matt,  xvi,  14.    ThB 
transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies  wsi 
undoubtodl}r  the  opinion  of  the  PythagoRans 
and  Platonista,  and  was  embraced  b^  sooh. 
among  the  Jews ;  as  by  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  who  says,  that  "  b^ng  good,  fas 
came  into  a  body  undefiled,"  viii,  w.   Nero- 
theless,    it   is**  questioned   by  some  penoa^ 
whether  the  words  of  Josephus,  before  quoted, 
are  a  sufficient  eyidence  or  this  doctrine  of  thi 
metempsychosis  being  received  by  the  vhok 
sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  for  *'  passing  into  snoilMr 
or  different  bodv,"  may  only  denote  its  reeeir- 
ing  a  body  at  the  resuirection ;  which  viQ  be 
another,  not  in  substance,  but  in  quslity;  u 
it  is  said  of  Christ  at  hia  tranafiguratioD,  r« 
tiiof  r»d  vpocufinv  mini  Irt^r,  "  the  feshiOD  of 
his  countenance  was"  another,  or,  as  we  leh 
der  it,  was  "  altered,"  Luke  ix,  SO.     As  to  tk 
opinion  which  some  .entertained  concerning 
our  Saviour,  that  he  was  either  John  the  BafK 
tist,  or  Elias,  or  Jeremiaa,  or  one  of  the  pio- 
phets,  Matt,  xvi,  14,  it  is  not  ascribed  to  tk 
Pharisees  in  particular,  and  if  it  were,  oee 
cannot  see  how  it  could  be  founded  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  metempsychosis;  since  the  tool 
of  Eliaa,  now  inhabiting  the  body  of  Jesss, 
would  no  more  make  hun  to  be  Elias,  this 
several  othere  had  been,  in  whose  bodies  tfae 
soul  q{  Elias,  according  to  tMs  doctiinef  if 
supposed  to  have  dwelt  since  the  death  of  tost 
ancient  prophet,  near  a  thousand  years  befem 
Beside,  how  was  it  possible  any  person  cfast 
saw  Christ,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  less  this 
thirty  years  old,  should,  according  to  thenotios 
of  the  metempsychosis,  conceive  him  to  be 
John  the  Baptist,  who  had  been  so  lately  be- 
headed?   Surely  this  apprehension  must  be 
grounded    on   the    supposition    of    a   proper 
resurrection.    It  was  probably,  therefore,  up^ 
on  the  same  account,  that  others  took  him  to 
be  EUiaa,  and  others  Jeremias.     Accord  inclyj 
St.  Luke  expresses  it  thus :  '*  Others  say,  M 
one  of  the  old  propheu  is  risen  from  the  dead,' 
Luke  ix,  19.    It  may  farther  be  observed,  thai 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  StJ 
Paul  preached,  was  not  a  present  metempsy^ 
chosis,  but  a  real  future  resurrection,  yrhv^ 
he  calls   the  **hope  and   resurrection  of  th« 
dead,"  Acu  xxiii,  6.    This  he  professed  as  « 
Pharisee,  and  for  this  profession  the  partisiN 
of  the  sect  vindicated  him  against  the  Saddu^ 
cees,  Acts  xxiii,  7-9.    Upon  the  whole,  there^ 
fore,  it  appean  most  reasonable  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Reland,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  many  other  learned  men,  tha^ 
the  Pharisees  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resarre^ 
tion  in  a  proper  sense.  i 

METHODISTS,  a  name  gireii  in  derision 
at  different  times  to  religious  persons  and  psf^ 
ties  which  have  appeared  in  this  ecwmtry ;  bol 
which  now  principally  designates  the  follow^ 
ers  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  The  soci» 
ties  raised  up  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Rev.  Qeorge  Wfaitefield  wen  also  called  hS»* 
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Ibodiftf,  and  in  Wales  especialhr  are   still 
known  by  that  appeUation.    For  aistinction's 
sake,  Uierefore,  and  also  because  a  number  of 
imaUer  sects  nave  broken  off  from  the  Method- 
ist societies  since  Mr.  Wesley's   death,    the 
reU^ous  body  which  he  raised  up  and  lefl  or- 
gsnixed  under  his   rules,  have  of  late  been 
generally  denominate  the  Wesletan  Methoo- 
itre.     Ui  the  year  1729,  Mr.  John  Wesley, 
being  then  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  began  to 
mod  some  evenings  in  reading  the  Greek 
Testament  with  Charles  Wesley,  student,  and 
Mr.  Morgan,  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Mr.  Kiiknam,  of  Merton  College.    Not  long 
after,  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  and  one  pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley, 
obtained  leave  to  attend  these  meetings.    They 
tlien  began  to  visit  the  sick  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  the  prisoners  also,  who  were 
confined  in  the  castle.    Two  years  aiVer,  thev 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Glueen's  Col- 
1^  Mr.  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Henrey :  and  in 
1735,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  George  Whitefield, 
thra  in  his  eighteenth  year.    At  this  time  their 
omnber  in  Oxford  amounted  to  about  fourteen. 
They  obtained  the  name  of  Methodists,  from 
the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
manner  of  spending  their  time.    In  October, 
1735,  John  and  Chicles  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham, 
and  Mr.  Delamotte,  son  of  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, embarked  for  Gk»rgia,  having  been  en- 
gaged by  the  trustees  of  that  colony  as  chap- 
1^ ;  but  their  ultimate  desioi  was  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Indians.    No  favourable  op- 
portunity offering  itself  for  this  pious  worK, 
and  the  strict  and  faithful  preacninf  of  the 
Wealeys  having  involved  them  in  much  perse- 
cotion,  and  many  disputes  with  the  colonists, 
ibey  returned  to  England,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley 
in  1737,  Mr.  John  Wesley  in  1738.    On  the 
pusage  to  America,  and  while  in  Georgia, 
Mr.  John  had  met  with  several  pious  Moravi- 
ans; whose  doctrines  of  Justification  by  faith 
aJone,  conscious  pardon  of  sin,  and  peace  with 
God,  confirmed  by  their  own  calmness  in  dan- 
fei  and  freedom  uom  the  fear  of  death,  greatly 
impressed  him.    On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  more  fully  instructed  in  these  views  by 
Bohler,    a   Moravian  minister;    and  having 
proved  their  truth  in  his  own  experience,  ht 
Began  to  preach  in  the  churches  of  the  me- 
tr^lis,  and  other  places,  and  then  in  rooms, 
fieJds,  and  streets,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
&ith.    In  this   his  brotlier  Charles  was   his 
zealous    coadjutor ;    and   the   effect  was  ^  the 
awakening  of  great  multitudes  to  a  religious 
concern,  and  the  commencement  of   a  sreat 
revival  of  religion  throughout  the  land,  which 
has  in  its  effects  extended  itself  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world.      At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wesley^s  death,  the  societies  in  connection 
with  him  in  Europe,  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  members: 
they  are  now  11831]  upward  of  three  hundred 
diDusand,  beside  about  half  a  million  in  the 
Uiiied   States  of   America,    who   since    the 
acquisition  of   independence  by  that  country 
haTe  formed  a  separate  churcn.      The  rules 
sf  this  religious  society  were  drawn  up  by 


Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  1743,  and 
continue  to  be  in  force.    They  state  the  na- 
ture and  desirn  of  a  Methodist  society  in  the 
following  woras :  "  Such  a  society  is  no  other 
than  a  company  of  men,  haying  the  form  and 
seeking  the  power  of  godliness:    united,  in 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  wont  of 
exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another  in 
love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work 
out  their   own   salvation.     That  it  may  the 
more   easily  be  discerned   whether  they  are 
indeed  workine;  out  their  own  salvation,  each 
society  is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  called 
classes,  according  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode.     There  are  about  twelve  persons,  some- 
times fifteen,  twenty^  or  even  more,  in  each 
class;  one  of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.    It  is 
his  business,  1.  To  see  each  person  in  his  doss 
once  a  week,  at  least,  in  order  to  inquire  how 
their  souls  prosper;  to  advise,  reprove,  com- 
fort, or  exlK>rt,  as  occasion  may  require ;  to 
receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
poor,   or  toward  the  support  of  the  Gospel. 
2.  To  meet  the  minister  and  the  stewards  of 
the  society  once  a  week,  to  inform  the  minister 
of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any  that  walk  dis- 
orderly and  will  not  be  reproved;  to  pay  to  the 
stewards  what    they  have   received  of  their 
several  classes  in  tHe  week  preceding ;  and  to 
show  their  account  of  what  each  peraon  has 
contributed.    There  is  only  one  condition  pre 
viouslv  required  of  those  who  desire  admission 
into  tnese  societies,  namely,  a  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come ;  to  be  saved  from  their 
sins:  but  wherever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the 
soul,  it  will  be  shown  by  its  fruits.    It  is  there* 
fore  expected  of  all  who  continue  therein,  that 
they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire 
of  salvation,  1.  By  doing  no  harm ;  by  avoid- 
ing evil  in  every  kind,  especially  that  which  is 
most  generally  practised,  such  as  taking  the 
name  of  Grod  in  vain ;  profaning  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work  thereon, 
or  by  buying  or  selling ;  drunkenness ;  buying 
and  selling  spirituous  fiquors,  or  drinking  them, 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  fighting, 
quarrelling,  brawling;  brother  going  to  law 
with  brother ;  retummg  evil  for  evil,  or  railing 
for  railing ;  the  using  many  words  in  buyine 
or  selling;  the  buying  or  selling  uncustomed 
foods ;  Uie  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury, 
that  is.  unlawful  mterest ;  uncharitable  or  un- 
profitanle  conversation,  particnlarly  speaking 
evil  of  magistrates  or  or  ministers;  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto 
us ;  doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory 
of  God,  as  the  putting  on  of  gold  or  costly  ap- 
parel j  the  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be 
used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  sinking 
those  songs,  or  reading  those  books,  which  do 
not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God; 
soilness,  or  needless   seli-indulgence ;    laying 
up  treasure  upon  earth ;  borrowing  without  a 
probability  ot   paying:  or  taking  up  goods, 
without  a  probability  ot  paying  for  them.    It  is 
expected  or  all  who  contmue  in  these  societies, 
that  they  should  continue  to  evidence^  their 
desire  ot  salvation,    2.   By  doing   good;  by- 
being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their  powsf^ 
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M  they  have  opportunity ;  doing  good  of  erery 
possible  sort,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all 
inen ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  which  Gkxl 
^▼eth,  by  giving  food  to  the  hunj^ry,  by  doUi- 
ing  the  naked,  by  visiting  or  helping  ihem  that 
are  sick  or  in  prison ;  to  their  souls,  by  instruct* 
ing,  reproving^,  or  exhorting  all  we  have  any 
intercourse  with;  trampling  under  foot  that 
enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils, — that  we  are 
not  to  do  good  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it : 
by  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of 
the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning  so  to  be ; 
employing  them  preferably  to  others;  buying 
one  of  another :  helping  each  other  in  business, 
and  80  much  the  more  as  the  world  will  love 
its  own,  and  them  onlv ;  by  all  possible  dili- 

fence  and  frugality,  tnat  tne  Grospel  be  not 
lamed ;  by  running  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  them,  den3ring  themselves,  and  taking 
ikp  their  cross  daily;  submitting  Co  bear  the 
reproach  of  Christ ;  to  be  as  the  filth  and  off- 
scouring  of  the  world,  and  lookine  that  men 
should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  tnem  falsely 
for  the  Lord's  sake.  It  is  expected  of  all  who 
continue  in  these  societies,  that  they  should 
continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation, 
3.  By  attending  on  all  the  ordinances  of  God : 
such  are,  the  public  worship  of  God ;  the  minis* 
try  of  the  word,  either  read  or  expounded ;  the 
supper  of  the  Lord ;  family  and  private  prayer; 
searcliing  the  Scriptures,  and  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence. These  are  the  general  rules  of  our 
societies,  all  which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  ob- 
serve, even  in  his  written  wora.  the  only  rule, 
and  the  sufficient  rule,  both  or  our  faitn  ana 
practice;  and  all  these,  we  know,  his  Spirit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart.  If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who 
habitually  breaks  any  of  them,  let  it  be  made 
known  to  them  who  watch  over  that  soul,  as 
they  that  must  s^ve  an  account.  We  will  ad- 
monish him  of  the  error  of  his  ways ;  we  will 
bear  with  him  for  a  season ;  but  then,  if  he 
repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place  among  us : 
we  have  delivered  our  own  souls." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the 
two  brothers  m  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  those  frequently  the  most  populous  and 
rude,  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  preachers 
to  their  assistance,  and  especially  since  the 
clergy  generally  remained  negligent,  and  rather 
opposed  and  persecuted,  than  encouraged,  the 
Wesley s  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  a  na- 
tional reformation.  The  association  of  preach- 
ers with  themselves  in  the  work  led  to  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  ministers,  then  and 
since  called  the  conference.  The  first  confer- 
ence was  held  in  June  1744,  at  which  Mr. 
Wesley  met  his  brother,  two  or  three  other 
clergymen,  and  a  few  of  the  preachers,  whom 
be  had  appointed  to  come  from  various  parts, 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  affairs  of  the  socie- 
ties. "  Monday,  June  25^"  observes  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, "  and  the  nve  followmg  days,  we  spent  in 
conference  with  our  preachers,  seriously  con- 
tiderine  by  what  means  we  might  the  most 
effectually  save  our  own  souls,  and  them  that 
beard  us;  and  the  result  of  our  consultations 
WD  Ml  down  to  be  the  rule  of  our  fotore  prac- 


tice."    Since  that  time  a  conference  has  bm 
annually  held;   Mr.  Wesley  himself  bavii^ 

§  resided  at  forty-seven.  Toe  subjects  of  tbor 
eliberations  were  proposed  in  the  fomi  of 
ouestionSj  which  were  amply  discussed ;  tod 
the  questions,  with  the  answers  afreed  upon, 
were  afterward  printed  under  tne  title  of 
^*  Minutes  of  several  Conversations  betwees 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  and  others,"  commooiy 
called  Minutes  of  Conference. 

As  the  kingdom  had  been  divided  into  ei^ 
cuits,  to  each  of  which  several  preachers  wen 
appointed  for  one  or  two  years,  a  part  of  the 
work  of  every  conference  was  to  arrange  theie 
appointments  and  changes.  In  the  early  ooa* 
ferences  various  points  of  doctrine  were  dii- 
cussed  with  reference  to  the  agreement  of  all 
in  a  common  standard ;  and  when  this  wii 
settled,  and  the  doctrinal  discussions  discon- 
tinued, new  regulations  continued  to  be  sdopt- 
ed,  as  the  state  of  the  societies,  and  the  en- 
larging opportunities  of  doing  good,  reqnini 
The  character  of  all  those  who  were  en* 
ga^ed  in  the  ministry  was  also  annually  ex- 
amined ;  and  those  who  had  passed  the  ^ 
pointed  term  of  probation,  were  solemmy 
received  into  the  ministrjr.  All  the  preachoi 
were  itinerants,  and,  animated  by  the  examjde 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  went  throu^  mat  laboui, 
and  endured  many  privations  ancTpersecutinni, 
but  with  such  success  that  societies  and  congI^ 
gations  were  in  a  few  years  raised  up  in  almoit 
every  part  of  EInelana,  and  in  a  ve^  consider- 
able number  of  places  in  Ireland,  Wales,  ind 
Scotland.  The  doctrines  held  by  the  Method- 
ists, Mr.  Wesley  declared  repeatedly  in  his 
writings  to  be  those  contained  in  the  Aiticki 
of  the  church  of  England;  for  he  undentood 
the  article  on  predestination,  as  many  otboi 
have  done,  in  a  sense  not  contrary  to  the  do^ 
trine  of  the  redemption  and  the  possible  sain- 
tion  of  the,  whole  numan  race.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  merely  necessary  to  state  those  riewi 
of  certain  doctrines  which  it  has  been  thoozfat 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  hold  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  way,  or  on  which  they  have  been  most 
liable  to  misrepresentation. 

They  maintain  the  total  fall  of  man  in  Adan, 
and  his  utter  inability  to  recover  binseU^  or 
take  one  step  towards  his  recovery,  "  witboiu 
the  grace  of  God  preventing  him,  that  he  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  workin*  with  him  when 
he  has  that  good  will."       They  assert  thai 
"  Christ,  by  the  erace  of  God,  tasted  death  fcr 
every  man."     This  grace  they  call  fiec,  ai 
extending  itself  freely  to  all.    They  say  thtf 
"  Christ  IS  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especiajy 
of  them  that  believe ;"  and  that,  conscquentrfi 
they  are  authorized  to  offer  salvatior  to  all| 
ana  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatine. 
They  hold  justification  by  faith.    "JustJBca- 
tion,"  says  Mr.   Wesley,  "  sometimes  meanj 
our  scquittal  at  the  last  day,  MaU.  xii,  37:  h* 
this  is  altog^ether  out  of  tne  present  9"***J*i 
for  that  justification  whereof  our  Artides  M" 
Homilies  speak,  signifies  present  forgirenea, 
pardon  of  sins,  and   consequently  sccepcanee 
with  God,  who  therein  declares  his  rig****" 
nass,  or  justice,  and  mercy,  by  or  fcr  !*•  '•' 
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■mon  of  ains  that  are  past,  Romans  iii,  95, 
ayiii;, '  I  wni  be  merciful  to  thy  unrighteous- 
nen,  and  thine  iniquities  I  will  remember  do 
Doie.'   I  bdiere  the  condition  of  this  is  faith, 
Rom.  IT,  5,  &c;  I  mean,  not  onlr  that  with- 
out faith  we  cannot  be  justified,  but  also  that 
11  soon  S8  any  one  has  true  faith,  in  that  mo- 
ment he  is  justified.    Faith,  in  general,  is  a 
diTine  supernatural   eridenee,  or  oonviction, 
of  things  not  seen,  not  discoverable  by  our 
bodily  senses,  as  being  either  past,  future,  or 
iptntnal.    Justifying  faith  implies,  not  only  a 
(UTine  evidence,  or  convietion,  that  *  Gk>d  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  hifnself,' 
bat  a  full  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  death, 
a  sore  confidence  that  Christ  died  for  my  sins ; 
that  he  loTcd  me,  and  gare  himself  for  me: 
>ni  the  moment  a  penitent    sinner   bdieves 
this,  God  pardons  and  absolves  him."    This 
fciih,  Mr.  Wesley  affirms,  "  is  the  gift  of  God. 
No  man  is  able  to  woric  it  in  himself.    It  is  a 
vork  of  Omnipotence.     It  requires  no  less 
power  thus  to  quicken  a  dead  soul,  than  to 
niK  a  body  that  lies  in  the  grave.    It  is  a 
oev  creation ;    and  none  can   create  a  sotd 
inev  but  He  who  at  first  created  the  heavens 
n^  the  earth.      It  is  the  free  gift  of  Gk>d, 
which  he  bestows  not  on  those  who  are  worthy 
w  his  favour,  not  on  such  as  are  previou^ 
ys.  and  so  ^  to  be  crowned  with  all  the 
"ttsinn  of  his  goodness;  but  on  the  ungodly 
jnd  unholy,  on  those  who  till  that  hour  were 
■only  for  everlasting  destruction;  those  in 
vhom  IS  no  good  thing,  and  whose  only  plea 
»M, 'God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner r    No 
■erit,  no  goodness,  in  man,  precedes  the  for- 
giTing  love  of  God.    His  pardoning  mercy 
•apposes  nothing  in  us  but  a  sense  of  mere 
aa  and  misery;  and  to  all  who  see  and  fed 
ttd  own  their  wants,  and  their  utter  inability 
to  remove  them,  God  freely  gives  faith,  for  the 
Wtt  of  Him  in  whom  he  is  always  well  pleased. 
Good  works  follow  this  faith,  Luke  vi,  43,  but 
^ot  ^  before  it ;  much  less  can  sanctifica- 
^  which  implies  a  continued  course  of  good 
votks  springing  from  holiness  of  heart."    As 
to  repentance,  he  insisted  that  it  is  conviction 
wnn,  and  that  repentance,  and  works  meet 
w  repentance,  go  before  justifying  faith;  but 
«  held,  with  the  church  of  England,  that  all 
*orks,  before  justification,  had  "  the  nature  of 
yj?»nd  that,  as  they  had  no  root  in  the  love 
n  God,  which  can  only  arise  from  a  persua- 
»»tt  of  his  being  reconciled  to  us,  they  could 
**  constitute  a  moral  worthiness  preparatory 
to  pardon.    That  true  repentance  springs  from 
we  grace  of  God,  is  most  certain ;  but,  what- 
^n  fruits  it  may  bring  forth,  it  changes  not 
ton's  rehUum  to  God.    Efe  is  a  sinner,  and  is 
Justified  as  such  ;  "  for  it  is  not  a  saint,  but  a 
■yaw,  that  is  forgiven,  and  under  the  notion 
wa  sinner."    God  justifieth  the  ungodly,  not 
^  godly.    Repentance,  according  to  his  state- 
"}«»^  w  necessary  to   true  faith ;   but   faith 
«ooe  is  the  direct  and  immediate  instrument 
^  pardon.    They  hold  also  the  direct  internal 
Jjonony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  believer's 
voption:   for   an  exposition   of  whidi   see 
HoLTSmrr. 


They  maintain  also  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  operaticns  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  their  privilege  to  arrivt 
at  that  maturity  in  grace,  and  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  excludes  sin  from 
the  heart,  and  fills  it  with  perfect  love  to  God 
and  man.  This  thev  denominate  Christian 
perfection.  On  this  doctrine  Mr.  Wesley  ob» 
serves,  "Christian  perfection  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistajmi 
infirmities  or  temptations;  but  it  implies  ths 
beine  so  crucified  with  Christ,  as  to  be  able  to 
testi^,  *  I  live  not,  but  Christ  liveih  in  me,' 
Gal.  li,  S3,  and  '  hath  purified  their  hearts  by 
faith,'  Acts  xv,  9."  Again :  "  To  explain  my- 
self a  little  farther  on  this  head :  1.  liot  only 
sin,  pn^riy  so  called,  that  is,  a  voluntary 
transgression  of  a  known  law ;  but  sin,  impro- 
periy  so  caJled,  that  is,  an  involuntary  traii»- 
gression  of  a  divine  law  known  or  unknown, 
needs  the  atoning  blood.  3.  I  believe  there  ia 
no  such  perfection  in  this  lifis  as  excludes  these 
involuntary  transgressions,  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  naturally  consequent  on  the  ignorance  and 
mistakes  inseparable  from  mortality.  3.  There* 
fore,  sinless  perfection  is  a  phrase  I  never  use^  lest 
I  should  seem  to  contradict  myself.  4. 1  beueve 
a  person  filled  with  the  love  of  God  is  still  liable 
to  these  involuntary  transgressions.  5.  Such 
transgressions  you  may  callsins,  if  you  please ; 
I  do  not,  for  the  reasons  above  mentionea." 

The  rules  of  the  Methodist  societies  hav« 
been  already  given;  but,  in  order  to  have  a 
general  view  of  their  ecclesiastical  economy, 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  number  of  these 
societies  united  together  form  what  is  called  a 
circuit.  A  circuit  generally  includes  a  large 
market  town,  and  the  circumjacent  villages  to 
the  extent  often  or  fifteen  miles.  To  one  circuit 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four,  preachen 
are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  styled  tne  super- 
intendent; and  this  is  the  sphere  of  tneir 
labour  for  at  least  one  year,  or  not  more  than 
three  yean.  Once  a  Quarter  the  preachen 
meet  all  the  classes,  ana  speak  personaUv  to 
each  member.  Those  who  have  walked  orderly 
the  preceding  quarter  then  receive  a  ticket. 
These  tickets  are  in  some  respects  analogous 
to  the  tessera  of  the  ancients,  and  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  commendatory  lettera 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostle.  Their  chief  use  is 
to  prevent  imposture.  After  the  visitation  of 
the  classes  a  meeting  is  held,  consisting  of 
all  die  preachen,  l^iden,  and  stewards  in 
the  circuit.  At  this  meeting  the  stewards  de- 
liver their  collections  to  a  circuit  steward, 
and  every  thine  relating  to  temporal  matten 
is  publicly  settlra.  At  this  meeting  the  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  are  proposed,  and  the 
stewards,  after  officiating  a  oefinite  period,  ara 
changed.  A  number  of  circuits,  from  five  to 
ten,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  their  extent, 
form  a  district,  the  preachen  of  which  meet 
annually.  Evwy  district  has  a  chairman,  who 
fixes  the  time  of  meeting.  These  assemblies 
have  authority,  1.  To  examine  candidates  fbr 
the  ministry,  and  probationen,  and  to  try  and 
suspend  preachen  who  an  found  immoral^ 
erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  deficient  in  abilitiea. 
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8.  To  decide  concernine  the  building  of  cha- 
pels. 3.  To  examine  toe  demands  from  the 
poorer  circuits  respecting  the  support  of  the 

Sreachers  and  of  their  families,  from  the  pub- 
c  funds.  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  at- 
tend and  ibrm  a  committee  to  sit  previously  to 
the  meeting  of  the  conference,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  draught  of  the  stations  of  all  the  preach- 
ers for  the  ensuing  year.  The  judj^ent  of 
this  meeting  is  conclusive  until  conf&ence,  to 
which  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases. 

The  conference,  strictly  speaking,  consists 
only  of  a  hundred  of  the  semor  preachers^  ao- 
cording  to  the  arrangements  prescribed  m  a 
deed  of  declaration,  executed  oy  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  enrolled  in  chancery.  But  the  preachers 
elected  at  the  preceding  district  meetings  as 
representatives,  the  superintendents  of  the  cir- 
cuits, and  such  preachers  as  the  districts  allow 
to  attend,  sit  and  vote  usually  as  one  body. 
At  the  conference^  every  preacher's  character 
undergoes  the  strictest  scrutiny;  and  if  anv 
charge  be  proved  against  him,  he  is  dealt  with 
accordingly.  The  preachers  are  also  station- 
ed, the  proceodinn  of  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings reviewed,  and  the  state  of  the  connection 
at  large  is  considered.  The  conference  is 
commonly  held  in  London,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Manchester.  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  in  rota- 
tion, at  the  latter  end  of  July. 

By  the  minutes  of  the  last  conference,  1831, 
it  appears  that  this  religious  body  had  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  circuits  in  Elngland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland;  fprty-five  in  Irdond; 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  mission  stations, 
most  of  them  being  also  circuits,  in  Sweden, 
France,  the  Mediterranean,  Continental  India, 
Ceylon,  the  South  Seas,  Africa,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  British  America.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  societies  were,  in  Great  Britain, 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  nineteen ;  m  Ireland,  twenty-two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  in  the 
forei«;n  stations,  forty-two  thousand  •  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three.  Their  regular  preach- 
ers were  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  in  Great 
Britain ;  in  Ireland,  a  hundred  and  forty-six ; 
in  foreign  stations,  exclusive  of  catechists,  a 
hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

[The  preceding  account,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  orieinal  history,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
moral  aiscipline  or  Wesleyan  Methodists,  is 
equally  applicable  to  those  m  America  and  in 
Europe.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States,  however,  which  became  a 
distinct  and  independent  church  in  the  3rear 
1784^  differs  considerably  in  its  organization, 
and  in  the  details  of  its  ecclesiastical  economy, 
from  the  British  Wesleyan  connection.  The 
circuits,  into  which  the  whole  field  of  labour 
occupied  by  the  itinerant  ministry  is  divided, 
are  in  general  much  larger,  nor  is  any  preacher 
allowed  to  remain  on  them  more  than  two 
years  successively.  Of  these  circuits,  from  five 
or  six  to  fifteen  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances, constitute  a  district.  Of  tne  districts, 
from  four  or  five  to  six  or  eight,  usutJly,  com- 

Erise  the  tract  of  country  embraced  withm  the 
oundaries  of  an  annual  conference ;   and  of 


annual  conferences,  the  whole  of  the  Unitai 
States  and  Territories,  agreeably  to  Uie  minutai 
of  the  last  year,  (1831,)  were  divided  into  nine- 
teen.   From  all  these  annual  conferences,  de- 
legates, in  a  certain  prescribed  ratio,  are  leot 
once  in  four  years  to  constitute  a  general  con- 
ference, the  nighest  ecclesiastical  assembUM 
among  American  Wesleyan  Methodists.    Tne 
minister  or  preacher  first  named  of  those  sp- 
pointed  to  each  circuit  or  station,  is  thereby 
mvested  with  the  pastoral  charge  thereof^  and 
is  usually  denominated  the  preacher  in  charge. 
Each  district  is  committed  to  the  care  of  ai 
elder,  denominated  the  presiding  elder,  who  ii 
appointed  annually,  and  may  remain  four  yean 
successively  on  a  district^  but  not  looser ;  and 
all  the  districts  comprising  the  whole  extent 
of  the  church,  are  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishops.    These  at  present. 
(April,  1832,)  are  four  m  number,  and  like  all 
others  of  our  stated  ministry,  are  required  to 
be  itinerant    If  they  cease  to  travel  at  laige, 
without  the  consent  of  the  general  confcrenoL 
they  forfeit   the   exercise   of  their   episcopal 
ftinctions.    Their  visitations  are  annual  and 
alternate,  on  a  preconcerted  plan,  through  the 
bounds  of  the  entire  work.    They  preside  in 
the  annual  and    general   conferences,  atatioD 
the  preachers,  with  (by  established  usa^)  the 
counsel  of  the  presidmg  elders,  and  are  joinUy 
and  severally  responsible  to  the  general  con- 
ference for  their  administration  ^id  conduct. 
(See  also  the   articles  "  Episcopauans,"  and 
"  Imposition  op  Hands.") 

For  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  ecdesiasti- 
cal  economy,  spiritual  and  teinporal,  of  Ani» 
rican  Wesleyan  Methodists,  (which  would  lead 
us  too  far  tor  a  work  of  this  sort,)  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  small  volume  published  at  the 
Conference  Ofiice,  entitled  *  The  Doctrines  and 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  CkwrcL* 

By  the  minutes  of  the  annual  conferenoet 
for  the  last  year,  (1831.)  there  were  in  the 
communion  oi  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cborch 
in  the  United  States,  five  himdred  and  thirteei 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  mem- 
bers ;  of  whom  four  hundred  and  thirty-seren 
thousand  and  twenty-four  were  whites,  seven- 
ty-one thousand  five  hundred  and  eigbty-nine 
coloured,  and  four  thousand  five  huiured  and 
one  Indians.  The  number  of  itinerant  minis- 
ters was  two  thousand  and  ten,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  were  superannuated, 
or  worn  out.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
also  several  thousand  local  ministers  and 
preachers,  many  of  whom  were  once  itinerant  i 
and  who,  though  not  statedly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  ministerial  office,  as  the  itinerant 
ministers  are,  yet,  by  their  valuable  services  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  at  other  times  occasionally  in 
their  respective  vicinities,  constitute  an  import- 
ant auxiliary  branch  of  the  system,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  its  compaaness  and  efficiency. 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  several  smaller  associations  of  persons 
bearing  the  name  of  Methodists,  who  hold  and 
teach,  m  general,  the  doctrines  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  but  are  not  in  connection  with  ths 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  difier  fioi9 
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it  in  rarioas  points  of  eodesiuiioal  eeonomy 
and  diacipline, 

Tbe  Weskyan  fifeUiodiiU  in  Upper  Canada, 
vbo  were  fonneriy  in  connection  with  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  hare  recently, 
vith  the  consent  of  the  general  conference  of 
me  latter  body,  been  constituted  a  distinct 
church,  under  an  episcopal  form.  Its  oreani- 
za;ion,  however,  has  not  yet  been  commeted 
by  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  though  we 
understand  that  a  reverend  individual  has  been 
•elected,  who  will  probably  shortly  be  set  apart 
for  that  holy  office.  This  branch  of  the  Amo- 
rican  Wesleyan  Methodists,  agreeably  to  their 
minutes  lor  the  year  1831,  consisted  of  sixty- 
fire  itinerant  ministers,  and  twelve  thousand 
fire  hundred  and  sixty-three  members;  of 
whom  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty^ 
three  were  Indians.] 

METHUSELAH,  the  son  of  Enoch,  and 
father  of  Lamech,  €kn.  v^  81.  He  was  bom 
A.  M.  687,  and  died  A.  M.  1666,  being  the  very 
year  of  the  deluge,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  the  greatest  age  to  which  any 
mortal  man  ever  attained. 

MICAH,  the  seventh  in  order  of  the  twelve 
lesser  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have  prophe- 
iifd  about  B.  C.  750.  He  was  commissioned 
to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  s^ainst  both 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  for  their 
idolatry  and  wickedness.  The  principal  pre- 
dktioDs  contained  in  this  book  are,  the  inva- 
sioos  of  Shalroanezer  and  Sennecharib;  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  and  of  Jerus^em,  mixed 
with  consolatory  promises  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  of  the  downfall  of  the  power  of  their  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  oppressors ;  the  cessa- 
tion of  prophecy  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
tinoed  deceitfulness  and  hypocrisy;  and  a 
desolation  in  a  then  distant  period,  stiU  greater 
than  that  which  was  declared  to  be  impending. 
The  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem  is  alM> 
expressly  foretold;  and  the  Jews  are  directed 
to  look  to  the  establishment  and  extent  of  his 
kinedom,  as  an  unfailine  source  of  comfort 
amidst  general  distress.  The  style  of  Micah  is 
nerroas,  concise,  and  elegant,  often  elevated, 
and  poetical,  but  sometimes  obscure  from  sud- 
den transitions  of  subject:  and  the  contrast 
of  the  neglected  duties  of  justice,  mercy,  hu- 
miliiy,  and  piety,  with  the  punctilious -observ- 
anee  of  the  ceremonial  sacrifices,  aifords  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  harmony  which  sub- 
sists between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations, and  shows  that  the  law  partook  of  that 
spiritual  nature  which  more  immediately  cha^ 
raeterizes  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  prophecy  of  Micah,  contained  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  single 
prophecy  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  respecting  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  Messiah,  and  his  successive  manifest- 
ations to  the  world.  It  crowns  the  whole  chain 
of  predictions  respecting  the  several  limitations 
of  the  promised  seed :  to  the  line  of  Shem ;  to 
the  fiunily  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob; 
'0  the  tnbe  of  Judah ;  and  to  the  royal  house 
•f  David,  tcnmnating  in  his  birth  at  Bethle- 


hem, "the  city  of  David."  It  carefullv  dis- 
tinguishes his  human  nativity  ftrom  his  divine 
nature  and '  eternal  existence ;  foretels  the 
castine  off  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  sea- 
son; weir  ultimate  restoration;  and  the  uni- 
versal peace  which  should  prevail  in  the  kine^ 
dom  and  mider  the  government  of  the  Messiah. 
This  propheey,  therefore,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  I*«ew  Testament  revelation  which  com- 
mences with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which 
are  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in 
the  introduction  to  their  respectives  histories; 
the  eternal  subsistence  of  Christ  as  "  the 
Word."  in  the  sublime  introduction  to  St  John's 
Gospel;  his  prophetic  character  and  second 
coming,  illustratea  in  the  four  Gk>spels  and  in 
the  apostolic  epistles. 

MICHAEL.    See  Aachanobl. 

MIDIAN,  Land  op,  a  country  of  the  Midi- 
anites,  derived  its  name  and  its  inhabitants 
firom  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah. 
This  country  extended  from  the  east  of  the 
land  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
southward,  along  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  stretching  some  way  into  Arabia.  It 
farther  passea  to  the  south  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  into  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
where  Moses  met  with  the  daughter  of  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  whom  he  married.  The 
Midianites,  together  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Ishmaelites,  were  early  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  as  we  find  the 
party  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  carrying 
spices,  the  produce  of  the  east,  into  Egypt; 
and,  taking  Gilead  in  their  way.  ,to  add  the 
celebrated  and  highly  prized  balm  of  that 
country  to  their  merchandise.  It  appears  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  country  of  the  Amorites,  the  Mi- 
dianites had  been  subdued  by  that  people^  as 
the  chiefs  or  Idngs  of  their  five  principal  tribes 
are  called  dukes  of  Sihon,  ana  dwelt  in  his 
country,  Joshua  xiii,  SI.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Midianites,  alarmed  at  the  mmibers 
and  the  progress  of  the  Israelites,  united  with 
the  Moabites  in  sending  into  Syria  for  Balaam, 
the  soothsayer ;  thinking  to  do  that  by  incan- 
tation which  they  despaired  of  effecting  by 
force.  The  result  of  this  measure,  the  con- 
straint imposed  on  Balaam  to  bless  instead  of  to 
curse,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  and  slaug^hter 
of  the  Midianites,  forms  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting narratives  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Jews,  Num.  xxii-xxv,  xxxi.'  About  two  hun- 
dred years  after  this,  the  Midianites,  having 
recovered  their  numbers  and  their  strength, 
were  permitted  by  God  to  distress  Che  Israel- 
ites for  the  space  of  seven  years,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  relapse  into  idolatry.  But  at 
length  their  armies,  "like  grasshoppers  for 
multitude,  with  camels  out  of  number  as  sand 
by  the  sea  side  for  multitude,"  which  had  en- 
camped in  the  valley  of  Jexreel,  were  miracu- 
lously defeated  by  GRdeon,  Judges  vi-viii.  The 
Midisnttes  appear  not  to  have  survived  this 
second  discomfiture  as  a  nation ;  but  their  re- 
mains became  mdually  incorporated  with  thi 
Moabites  and  Arabians 
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MIODOL.  Moms  writes,  that  when  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  E^ypt,  the  Lord  com- 
manded them  to  encamp  onrer  against  Pibahi- 
roUi,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  orer  against 
Baal-Zephon,  Exod.  ziv,  3.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  Migdol  was  a  city,  or  only  a  fiar- 
tross:  probably  the  latter,  in  which  a  garrison 
was  stationed. 

MILE,  a  measore  of  length,  containing  a 
thousand  paces.  Elight  stadia  or  furlongs  make 
a  mile.  The  Romans  commonly  measured  by 
miles,  and  the  Greeks  by  furlongs.  The  fur- 
long Was  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces; 
the  pace  was  five  leet.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
had  neither  miles,  furlongs,  nor  feet,  but  only 
the  cubit,  the  reed,  and  the  line.  The  rabbins 
make  a  mile  to  consist  of  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  four  miles  make  a  parasang. 

MILETUS,  a  city  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  province  of  Caria,  memora- 
ble for  bein^  the  birthplace  of  Thales,  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Ureece,  of  Anaximander 
and  Anaximines,  the  philosophers,  and  of  Ti- 
motheus,  the  musician.  It  was  about  thirty- 
six  miles  south  of  Ephesus,  and  the  capital  of 
both  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  Milesians  were 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  the  country 
passed  successively  into  the  power  of  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans.  At  present  the  Turks 
call  it  Molas,  and  it  is  not  far  distant  from  the 
true  Meander,  which  encircles  all  the  plain 
with  many  mazes,  and  innumerable  windings. 
It  was  to  this  place  that  St.  Paul  called  Sie 
elders  of  the  church  of  E^hesus,  to  deliver  his 
last  charge  to  them,  Acts  xx,  15,  &c  There 
was  another  Miletus  in  Crete,  mentioned 
2  Tim.  iv,  30. 

MILL.  In  the  first  ages  they  parched  or 
roasted  their  grain ;  a  practice  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures, 
long  continued:  afterward  they  pounded  it 
in  a  mortar,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes: 
"  Though  tnou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,"  Prov. 
xxvii,  22.  This  was  succeeded  by  mills,  simi- 
Ifir  to  the  hand  mills  formerly  used  in  this 
country,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts ;  the 
first  were  large,  and  turned  by  the  strength 
of  horses  or  asses ;  the  second  were  smaller, 
and  wrought  b^  men,  commonly  by  slaves 
condemned  to  this  hara  labour,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes.  Chardin  remarks,  in 
his  manuscript,  that  the  persons  employed  are 
generally  female  slaves,  who  are  least  regarded, 
or  are  least  fitted  for  any  thing  else;  for  the 
work  is  extremely  laborious,  and  esteemed  the 
lowest  employment  about  the  house.  Most 
of  their  corn  is  gix>und  by  these  little  mills, 
although  they  sometimes  make  use  of  lam 
mills,  wrougnt  by  oxen  or  camels.  Near  Is- 
pahan, and  some  of  the  other  great  cities  of 
Persia,  he  saw  water  mills;  but  he  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  wind  mill  in  the  east.  Al- 
most every  family  grind  their  wheat  and  barley 
at  home,  having  two  portable  mill  stones  for 
that  purpose ;  of  which  the  uppermost  is  turned 
round  Inr  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron  that 
is  placed  in  the  rim.    When  this  stone  is  large, 


or  emedition  is  required,  a  seoond  paoa  ii 
called  in  to  assist ;  and  as  it  is  usnsl  for  tk 
women  only  to  be  conceined  in  this  enpbf- 
ment,  who  seat  themselves  over  sgainit  eta 
other,  with  the  mill  stone  between  them,  m 
may  see  the  propiiety  of  the  expression  in  die 
declaration  of  Moses :  "  And  alt  the  fixst-bom 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  bsi- 
bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  hii  tbrone 
even  unto  the  firstrbom  of  the  roaid-eenrant 
that  is  behind  the  miU,"  Exod.  xi.  5.    Tbe 
manner  in  which  the  hand  mills  are  worind 
is  well  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clsrke,  in  kii 
Travels :  '*  Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  BpaiC- 
ment  prepared  for  our  reception,  when,  m- 
'me   from   the  window  into   the  court  yari 
belonging  to  the  house,  we  beheld  two  womeo 
grindm^  at  the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly 
illustrating  the  sayingr  of  our  Saviour:  'Tvo 
women  shall  be  grinoing  at  the  mill,  theost 
shall  be  taken  and  the  oUier  left*    They  ven 
preparing  flour  to  make  our  bread,  as  it  ii 
always  customary  in  the  country  when  atnn* 
gen  arrive.    The  two  women,  s^ted  upon  the 
ffround  opposite  to  each  other,  held  betveen 
tnem  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen 
in  Lapland,  and  subh  as  in  Scotland  are  celled 
querns.    In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  vu 
a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  corn,  and  bv  the 
side  oi    this  an    upright  wooden    handle  kt 
moving  the  stone.    As  this  operation  bc^ 
one  of  the  women  opposite  received  it  tioa 
her  companion,  who   pushed  it  towaxd  her, 
who  again   sent  it  to  her  companion;  thus 
communicating  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  nppo 
stone,   their   teft   hand   being    all    the  while 
employed  in  supplying  fresh  com,  as  fast  as 
the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  tne  sides  of 
the  machine.''    When  tney  are  not  impelled, 
as  in  this  instance,  to  premature  exeitioDs  by 
the  arrival  of  strangers,  they  grind  their  com 
in  the  morning  at  break  of  day :  the  noise  of 
the  mill  is  then  to  be  heard  every  where,  and 
is  oflen  so  fToat  as  to  rouse  the  inhabitanis  of 
the  cities  nom  their  slumbers ;   for  it  is  well 
known  they  bake  their  bread  every  day,  and 
commonly  grind  their  com  as  it  is  wanted. 
The  noise  of  the  mill  stone  is  therefore,  vith 
great  propriety,  selected  by  the  prophet  sa  one 
of  the  tokens  of  a  populous  and  thriving  coiuh 
try:  "  Moreover,  i  will  take  from  them  the 
voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride,  the  sound  of  mill  stones  and  the  light  of 
a  candle,  and  their  whole  land  shall  be  a  deso- 
lation," Jer.  XXV,  10.    The  morning  shall  no 
more  be  ciieered  with  the  joyful  sound  of  the 
mill,  nor  the  shadows  of  evening  by  the  light 
of  a  candle ;  the  morning  shall  oe  silent^  and 
the  evening  dark  and  melancholy,  where  deso- 
lation reigns.    **  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
morning,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  in  all  the  Hin- 
doo towns  and  villages,  the  hand  mills  are  at 
work,  when  the  menials  and  widows  grind 
meal  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  fiunil? : 
this  work  is  always  performed  by  women,  vm 
resume  their  task    every  monung,  especially 
the  forlorn  Hindoo  widows,  dive^ed  of  every 
ornament,  and  with  their  heads  shaved,  dr 
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gndad  to  aknoit  a  ■Uie  of  Mrritado."    Hov 

tfiecting,  *'''%.  ^  ^  ^''^  ^  ^  dsschler  of 
Babylon! — ^*' Come  down,  aad  sit  intoddnat, 
0  dau^blcr  of  Babylon,  nt  on  the  gitmnd: 
there  is  no  tliione,  O  dianghler  of  the  Chal- 
detns ;  for  thoa  shah  no  mora  be  called  tender 
and  ddieate.    Take  the  mill  atonea,  and 


meal;  nneoYcr  thy  locka,  make  ban  the  ler, 
QArarer  the  thigh,  paaa  over  the  liTera,"  Isaiiui 
xlTii,  1, 2.        ^     *^ 

The  diatom  of  daily  grindini;  their  com  for 
the  family,  ahowa  the  propriety  of  the  law: 
"No  man  ahall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper 
mill  stone  to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life 
to  pledge;"  beeauae  if  he  take  either  the  iq>per 
or  the  nether  mill  atone,  he  deprivea  him  of 
his  daily  proTiaioB,  whien  cannot  be  prepaied 
vithoot  toem.    Thai  complete  and  perpetual 
desolation  which,  by  the  just  allotment  of  Hea- 
Ten,  is  ere  long  to  orertaka  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon, is  dearly  aignified  by  the  aame  precept : 
"  The  aound  of  tM  mill  atone  ahall  be  heard  no 
more  at  all  in  thee,"  Rot.  xriii,  9S.    The  meana 
of  subaistenoe  beine  entirdy  deatroyed,  no  hu- 
man creature    ahall   ever  occupy  the  rained 
habitmiona  more.    In  the  book  of  Judgea^  the 
ncnd   historian   alludes,  with  charactenatic 
aceuracy,  to  scTeral  circumstances  implied  in 
that  custom,  where  he  describee  the  fall    of 
Abimdech.    A  woman  of  Thebez,  driren  to 
desperation  by  his  tiuious  attack  on  the  tower, 
started  up  from  the  mill  at  which  she  waa 
grinding,  seized  the  upper  mill  atone,  3an  r6a, 
and,  rushing  to  the  top  of  the  cnite,  caat  it  on 
liis  head,  and  fractured  his  akml.    Thia  waa 
the  feat  of  a  woman,  for  the  mill  is  woiked 
only  bv  femalea ;  it  was  not  a  piece  of  a  mill 
itooe,  bat  the  rider,  the  distinguishing  name  of 
the  upper  mill  stone,  which  literally  ndes  upon 
the  other,  and  is  a  piece  or  division  of  the  mill : 
it  wfts  a  stone  of  two  feet  broad,  and  therefore 
fully  sufficient,   when   thrown   fiom   slich    a 
height,  to  produce  the  effect  mentioned  in  the 
luurative.      It  displays,    also,    the  Tindictive 
contempt  which  suggested  the  punishment  of 
Samson,  the  captive  ruler  of  Israel,  that  the 
Philtstines,  witn  barbarous  contumeljr,  com- 
piled him  to  perform  the  meanest  serrice  of  a 
^ale  slare;  thejr  sent  him  to  grind  in  the 
prison,  Judges  xvi,   21,  but  not  for  himaelf 
alone;  thia,  although  extremely  mortifying  to 
^  hero,  had  been  more  tolerable ;  they  nuule 
him  grinder  for  the  prison,  perhaps  while  the 
Tilcai  malefactor  was  permitted  to  look  on, 
^  join  in  the  mockery.    Samson,  the  ruJer 
tod  avenger  of  Israel,  laboure,  oa  Isaiah  fore- 
told the  virgin  daughter  of  Babjlon  should 
l^r:  "Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust, 
0  Tirgin  daughter  of  Babylon:  there  is  no 
^one,"  no  seat  for  thee,  "  O  daughter  of  the 
Chaldeans.    Take  the  mill  stones  and  grind 
^"  but  not  with  the  wonted  song ;  "  Sit 
m  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,"  there 
^  conceal  thy  rezation  and  disgrace,  Isaiah 
^Tii,  1,  2,  5.    The  females  engaged  in  this 
J|P^ntioD,  endeaTOured  to  be^^uile  the  lingering 
h<"ui  of  toilsome  exertion  wiUi  a  song.    We 
aim  from  an  expression  of  Aristophanes^  pre- 
"'^  fay  Athmirns,  that  the  Ghrecian  maidens 


arcwpinind  the  aomd  of  th^miU  stcaioa  with 
their  Toioes.  This  cireumstanoe  iropaita  fovsa 
to  the  deacription  of  the  prophet,  the  light  oi 
a  eandle  waa  no  more  to  be  seen  in  the  evo- 
ninjg;  the  sound  of  the  mill  stones,  the  indi- 
cation of  plenty,  and  the  song  of  the  grindera, 
the  natamd  ezpreasion  of  joy  and  happinessi 
were  no  more  to  be  heard  at  the  dawn.  The 
crinding  of  coib  at  ao  early  an  hour  throws 
fight  on  a  passage  of  eonaiderable  obscurity: 
"And  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite, 
Reohab  and  Baanah,  went,  and  came  about 
#he  heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of  Ishbosheth, 
who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon;  and  they  came 
thither  mto  the  midst  of  the  house,  aa  though 
they  would  have  fetched  wheat,  and  they  smote 
him  under  the  fifUi  rib;  and  Rechab  and 
Baanah  his  brother  escaped,"  9  Sam.  it,  5-7. 
It  is  still  a  custom  in  the  eastj  according  to 
Dr.  Perry,  to  allow  their  soldiera  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn,  with  other  articles  of  pro- 
visions, together  with  some  pay;  and  aa  it 
waa  the  custdta.  alao,  to  carry  their  com  to 
the  mill  at  break  of  dav,  these  two  captaina 
▼ery  naturally  went  to  the  palace  the  dajr  be- 
fore to  fbteh  wheat,  in  order  to  distribute  it  to 
the  soldien,  that  it  mig^ht  be  sent  to  the  mili 
at  the  accustomed  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
prinoes  of  the  east  in  those  days,  as  the  history 
of  DaTid  ahows,  lounged  in  tneir  diran,  or  r»> 
poeed  on  their  couch,  till  the  cool  of  the  era- 
ning  began  to  adrance.  Rechab  and  Baanah, 
therefore,  came  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
they  knew  that  Ishbosheth,  their  master,  would 
be  resting  on  his  bed;  and  aa  it  waa  neeea- 
sary,  for  the  reason  just  given,  to  have  the 
com  the  day  before  it  waa  needed,  their  com- 
ing at  that  time,  though  it  might  be  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  created  no  suspicion,  and 
attracted  no  notice. 

MILLENARIANS  are  those  who  beUeve, 
aocordinf  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  chureh, 
grounded  on  some  doubtful  texts  in  the  book 
of  Rerelation  and  other  scriptures,  that  our 
Saviour  shall  reign  a  thousand  yeara  with  the 
faithful  upon  earth  after  the  first  resurreo- 
tion,  before  the  fuU  completion  of  final  happi- 
ness; and  their  name,  taken  from  the  Latii 
word  mtflr,  *'  a  thousand,"  has  a  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  duration  of  this  spiritual  empire, 
which  is  styled  the  millennium.  A  millennium, 
or  a  future  paredisaical  state  of  the  earthy  is 
viewed  by  some  as  a  doctrine  not  of  Christian, 
but  of  Jewish^  origin.  The  tradition  which 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  world,  in  its  present 
imperfect  state,  to  six  thousand  years,  and 
announces  the  approach  of  a  Sabbath  of  one 
thousand  yeara  of^  universal  peace  and  plentv, 
to  be  ushered  in  by  the  glorious  advent  of  tne 
Messiah,  has  been  tracra  up  to  Elias,  a  rab- 
binical writer,  who  flourished  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  certainly 
obtained  among  the  Chaldeans  from  the  earliest 
times;  and  it  is  countenanced  by  Bamabaa, 
Irenaeus,  and  other  primitive  writera,  and  also 
by  the  Jews  at  the  present  day.  But  though 
the  theory  may  not  be  very  improbable,  yet,  aa 
it  has  not  the  sanction  of  Scripture  to  snppoit 
it,  we  are  not  bouii  .'•  tosq:^:  it  any  foitliar 
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than  aa  a  dotibtfiil  tradition.  The  Jawa  un- 
derstood aeveral  passages  of  the  prophets,  as 
Zechariah  ziv,  16,  &€,  of  the  millennium ;  in 
which,  according  to  their  carnal  apprehen- 
sions, the  Messiah  is  to  reign  on  earth,  and 
to  brin^  all  nations  within  the  pale,  and  under 
subjection  to  the  ordinances,  of  the  Jewish 
church. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  most  ancient  of  the  fa- 
thers, was  a  great  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium,  or  that  our  Saviour  shall  reign 
with  the  faithful  upon  earth,  after  the  resur- 
rection, for  a  thousand  years;  which  he  de- 
clares w-as  the  belief  of  all  orthodox  Christians. 
But  this  opinion  is  not  generally  followed; 
for,  though  there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  age 
of  the  church  in  which  this  aoctrine  was  not 
admitted  by  one  or  more  divines  of  the  first 
eminence,  it  yet  appears,  from  the  writings  of 
Eusebius,  Irensus,  and  others  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  from  the  histories  of  Du- 
pin,  Mosheim,  and  other  modems,  that  it  was 
never,  adopted  by  the  whole  church,  nor  formed 
an  article  m  the  established  creed  in  any  nation. 
Origen,  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers,  and 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  usually,  for  his 
immense  erudition,  sumamed  the  Great,  both 
opposed  the  doctrine  that  prevailed  on  the 
subject  in  their  day ;  and  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his 
learned  treatise  on  the  subject,  proves,  first, 
that  the  millennium  was  never  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  church  of  Christ ;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  just  eround  to  think  it  was 
derived  from  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  T.  Burnet  and  others 
maintain  that  it  was  very  generallv  admitted 
tiU  the  Nicene  council,  in  3&,  or  till  the  fourth 
century.  The  doctor  supposies  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  who  wrote  against  Nepos^  an 
El^yption  bishop,  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  to  have  been  the  first  that 
attacked  this  doctrine;  but  Origen  had  pre- 
viously assailed  it  in  many  of  his  fictitious 
additions.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  one  well 
remarks,  '*  that  a  spiritual  reien  of  Christ  was 
believed  by  all  wno  carefully  examined  the 
Scriptures,  though  the  popular  notions  of  the 
millennium  were  ofUn  rejectedf;  and  ancient 
•as  well  as  modern  writers  assailed  the  extrava- 
l^nt  superstructure,  not  the  Scriptural  foundar 
tion  of  tne  doctrine."  During  the  interregnum 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  there 
arose  a  set  of  enthusiasts  sometimes  called 
Millenarians,  but  more  freauently  Fiflh  Mo- 
narchy Men,  who  expected  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  to  establish  on  earth  a 
new  monarchy  or  kingdom.  In  consequence 
of  this,  some  of  them  aimed  at  the  subversion 
of  all  human  government.  In  ancient  history 
we  read  of  four  great  monarchies;  the  Assy- 
rian, Persian,  Ghrecian,  and  the  Roman;  and 
these  men,  believing  that  this  new  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be  the  fifth,  obtained 
the  name  by  which  they  were  called.  They 
claimed  to  be  the  scunts  of  Gk)d,  and  to  have 
the  dominion  of  saints,  Dan.  vii,  27;  expecting 
that,  when  Christ  was  come  into  this  kingdom, 
to  begin  his  reign  on  earth,  they,  as  his  depu- 
tiei^  were  to   govern  all  things  under  him, 


Thej  went  so  far  as  to  give  op  UMir  ovt 
Christian  names,  and  assume  othen  iron 
Scripture,  like  the  Manieheans  of  oUL 

The  opinions  of  the  modems  on  this  subjed 
may  be  reduced  to  two:  1.  Some  bdjeve  (hit 
Chrbi  will  reign  personally  on  the  eaith,  and 
that  tne  prophecies  of  the  millennium  point  to 
a  resurrection  of  martyrs  and  other  just  qms, 
to  reifn  with  him  a  thousand  yean  in  a  Tisibh 
kingi&m.     2.   Others  are  inclined  to  belien 
that,  by  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  for 
a  tiiousand  years  on  earth,  "  nothing  more  b 
meant  than  that,  before  the  genenl  judgittent, 
the  Jews  shall  be  converted,  genuine  Chruti' 
anitv  be  difiused  through  all  nations,  and  nun- 
kind  enjoy  that  peace  and  happiness  which  tbe 
faith  axid  precepts  of  the  GJospel  are  caloilatal 
to  confer  on  all  by  whom  tiiev  are  sincerelv 
embraced."    The  state  of  the  Cnristian  chuitii, 
say  they,  will  be,  for  a  thousand  years  before 
the  general  judgment;  so  pure  and  so  widdy 
extended,  that,  when  compared  with  the  stale 
of  the  world  in  the  a^s  preceding,  it  may,  ii 
the  laneuage  of  Scripture,  be  csSed  a  resw 
rection  from  the  dead.    In  support  of  thia  inte^ 
pretation,  thev  quote  two  passages  from  Si 
Paul,  in  which  a  conversion  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity,  and  a  reformation  of  life  is  called 
a  "resurrection  from  the  dead,"  Rom.  vi,  13; 
Ephesians  v,  14.    There  is,  indeed,  an  ords 
in  the  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv,  24 ;  but  we  no 
where  observe  mention  made  of  a  first  and 
second  resurrection  at  the  distance  of  a  tboo- 
sand  years  from  each  other:   yet,  vere  tite 
millenarian  hypothesis  well  foonaed,  the  words 
should  rather  have  run  thus :  "  Christ,  the  first- 
fruits,  then  the  martyrs  at  his  coming,  and  t 
thousand  years  aflo-ward  the  residue  of  tMs- 
kind, — then  cometh  the  end,"  &c. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  Dr.  GUI,  Bislwp  Newtoo. 
Mr.  Winchester,  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  iteti,  and  a 
>  host  of  writers  recently,  are  advocates  for  ik 
first  of  these  opinions,  and  contend  for  tbe 
personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  ''  When 
these  great  events  shall  come  to  pass,"  says 
Bishop  Newton,  **  of  which  we  collect  frcoi 
the  prophecies  this  to  be  the  proper  order,* 
the  Protestant  witnesses  shall  be  greatly  ex- 
alted, and  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years 
of  their  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  and  of  the 
tyrann)[  of  the  beast,  shall  end  together;  the 
conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews  boc^ 
ceed;  then  follows  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  then  the  total  destruction  of 
Rome  and  of  antichrist  When  these  ^:reat 
events,  I  say,  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  commence,  or  the  reig^ 
of  saints  upon  earth.  So  Daniel  expressly 
informs  us  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  will  be  raised  upon  the  rains  of  the 
kingdom  of  antichrist^  Daniel  vii,  96,  97.  So 
likewise  St.  John  saith,  that,  upon  the  final 
destruction  of  the  beast  and  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, '  Satan  is  bound,*  dec.  Rev.  xx,  d-6-  ^ 
is,  I  conceiTc,  to  these  ^reat  evenu,  the  faft 
of  antichrist,  the  reCstablishment  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  beeinnine  of  the  glorious  miUenniuni. 
that  the  three  different  dates  in  DanieLof 
twcdve  hundred  and  mxty  yeani  twelve  ho^ 
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died  and  ninety  years,  and  Uurtean  himdnd 

and  thiity-five  yean,  an  to  be  referred.  And, 
as  Danjd  saith,  '  Bleaaed  it  he  that  waiteth, 
and  cometh  to  the  thirteen  hundred  and  thiity- 
five  yean,'  Daniel  zii,  12 ;  so  St.  John  saith, 
'  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  halh  part  in  the 
£m  resurrection,'^  Her.  xx,  6.  .  Blessed  and 
happy,  indeed,  will  be  this  period ;  and  it  is 
Tcry  obserrable,  that  the  martyn  a[nd  confess- 
ors of  Jesus,  in  papist  as  well  as  Pagan  times, 
vill  be  raised  to  partake  of  this  felicity.  Then 
liiali  all  those  gracious  promises  in  the  Old 
Testament  be  fulfilled,  of  the  amplitude  and 
extent  of  the  peace  and  prosperity,  of  the 
glory  and  happiness,  of  the  church  in  the 
lauer  days.  Then,  m  the  full  sense  of  the 
vords,  '  shall  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  erer,' 
fier.  zi.  15.  According  to  tradition,  these 
thousana  years  of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
sainu  will  be  the  seventh  millenary  of  the 
vorld;  for,  as  Gkxl  created  the  world  in  six 
dajs,  and  rested  on  the  seyenth,  so  the  world, 
it  13  argued,  will  continue  six  thousand  yean, 
and  the  seyenth  thousand  will  be  the  great 
■abbatism,  or  holy  rest  of  the  people  of  Uod; 
'one  day  being  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
jm,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,'  2  Pet. 
lii,  8.  According  to  tradition,  too,  these  thou- 
sand yean  of  the  rei^n  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
are  the  great  day  of  judgment,  in  the  morning 
or  beginning  whereof  shall  be  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  flaming  fire,  and  the  particular  judg^ 
ment  of  antichrist,  and  the  first  resurrection ; 
and  in  the  eyening  or  conclusion  whereof  shall 
be  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  small 
and  great;  'and  they  shall  be  judged  eyery 
man  ao^rding  to  his  works.' " 

Such  is  the  representation  of  the  millennium, 
as  giren  by  those  who  embrace  the  opinion  of 
Chirist's  reigning  personally  on  earth  during 
the  period  of  one  thousand  years.  But  Dr. 
^itbjr,  Mr.  Lowman,  &c,  contend  against 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  millennium, 
^  as  to  its  nature  and  duration.  Mr.  Faber 
^rres  that,  "  respecting  the  yet  future  and 
mysterious  millennium,  Uie  less  that  is  said 
Qlttn  the  subject  the  better.  Unable  myself  to 
»rm  the  slightest  conception  of  its  specific 
Dature,  I  shall  weary  neither  my  own  nor  my 
Rader's  patience  with  premature  remarks  upon 
^-  That  it  will  be  a  season  of  great  blessed- 
Q»s,  is  certain;  farther  than  tms  we  know 
nothing  definitely."  The  millenarians  do  not 
^  a  sect  distinct  from  others ;  but  their 
ttutin^ishirg  tenet,  in  one  yicw  or  other, 
Pr^aus,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  among 
i^st  denominations  into  which  tne  Christian 
»orld  is  diyided. 

Thfc  following  obsenrations  from  Jones's 
BiUic^  Cyclopaedia  are  worthy  great  attention 
wr  their  sobriety : — Some  have  supposed  that 
^  passage,  Rey.  xx,  4,  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
ft2  unporting  that  at  that  time  Jesus  Christ 
vill  come,  in  his  human  nature,  from  heayen  to 
*^,  ana  set  his  kingdom  up  here,  reigning 
Visibly  and  personally,  with  distinguished  glory 
OD  eanh;  that  the  bodies  of  the  martyra,  and 


of  other  emment  Christians  will  then  be  raisec! 
from  the  dead,  in  which  they  shall  liye  and 
reign  with  Christ  here  on  earth  a  thousand 
years.  And  some  suppose,  that  all  the  saints, 
the  true  friends  to  Groa  and  Christ,  who  haye 
lived  before  that  time,  will  then  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  live  on  earth  perfectly  holy, 
during  this  thousand  years.  And  this  they 
suppose  is  meant  by  the  first  resurrection. 
Those  who  agree  in  general  in  this  notion  of 
the  millennium  differ  with  respect  to  many 
cireumstances,  which  it  is  ueedfess  to  mention 
here.  Others  have  understood  this  paragraph 
of  Scripture  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  that  by  this 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  is  not  meant  his 
coming  from  heayen  to  earth,  in  his  human 
visible  nature;  but  his  taking  to  himself  his 
power,  and  utterly  overthrowing  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  and  settine  up  his  own  kingdom 
throughout  the  world,  wtiich,  before  this,  hod 
been  confined  to  very  narrow  bounds ;  subdu- 
ing all  hearts  to  a  willing  subjection,  and  thus 
reigning  generally  over  the  men  who  shall 
then  be  in  the  world,  and  live  in  that  thousand 
years.  And  by  "  the  souls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the 
word  of  Qod,  and  which  hod  not  worshipped 
the  beast,  neither  his  ima^,  neither  had  re- 
ceived his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in 
their  hands,"  living  again  and  reigning|  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years ;  they  suppose,  is  not 
meant  a  literal  resurrection,  or  the  resurrection 
of  their  bodies,  which  is  not  asserted  here,  as 
there  is  nothing  said  of  their  bodies,  or  of  their 
being  raised  to  life;  but  that  they  shall  live 
again,  and  reign  with  Christ,  in  the  revival, 
prosi>erity,  reign,  and  triumph  of  that  cause 
and  interest  in  which  they  lived,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  which  they  died :  and  in  whose 
death  the  cause  seemed  to  languish  and  be- 
come extinct.  Thus  they  shall  live  again  in 
their  successors,  who  shall  arise  and  stand  up 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  in  the  same  cause, 
in  which  they  lived  and  died,  agreeable  to  an- 
cient prophecies.  "  The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  "  And  the  kinedom  and  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  whose  kingdom 
is  an  everlastine  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  him.  And  they  suppose  that  this 
revival  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  the  numerous 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  rising  up  to  a  new  aud 
holy  life,  is  that  which  is  here  called  the  first 
resurrection,  in  distinction  from  the  second, 
which  will  consist  in  the  resurrection  of  tlie 
body ;  whereas  this  is  a  spiritual  resurrection ; 
a  resurrection  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  which 
had  been^  in  a  great  degree,  dead  and  lost ;  a 
resurrection  of  the  souls  of  men,  by  the  reno- 
vation of  the  Holy  Spirit  That  this  important 
Sassage  of  Scripture  is  to  be  undentood  in  the 
gurative  sense,  last  mentioned,  is  probable, 
and  the  following  considerations  are  thought 
sufficient  to  support  it : — 

1.  Most  if  not  all  the  prophecies  in  this 
book  are  delivered  in  figuratiye  language,  refer- 
ring to  types  and  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  language 
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of  the  andeot  proplists.  And  this  was  proper, 
and  even  necessary,  in  the  best  manner  to 
answer  the  ends  of  prophecy,  as  might  easily 
be  shown  were  it  necessary.  The  fint  part  of 
this  passage,  all  must  allow,  is  figurative.  Satan 
cannot  be  bound  with  a  literal,  material  chain. 
The  key,  the  mat  chain,  and  the  seal,  cannot 
be  understood  literally.  The  whole  is  a  figure, 
and  can  mean  no  more  than,  that,  when  the 
time  of  the  millenniimi  arrires.  or  rather  pre- 
vious to  it,  Jesus  Christ  will  lay  effectual 
restraints  on  Satan,  so  that  his  powerftil  and 
prevailing  influence,  by  which  he  had  befi^re 
deceived  and  destroyea  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, shall  be  wholly  taken  from  him  for  a 
thousand  vears.  And  it  is  most  natural  to 
onderstana  the  other  part  of  the  description 
of  this  remarkable  event  to  be  represented  in 
the  same  figurative  language,  as  the  whole  is 
a  representation  of  one  scene ;  especially,  since 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not  be 
so  understood. 

2.  To  suppose  that  Christ  shall  come  in  his 
human  nature  to  this  earth,  and  Utc  here  in 
his  whole  person  visible  a  thousand  years 
before  the  day  of  judgment,  appears  to  be  con- 
trary- to  several  passafijes  of  Scripture.  The 
commg  of  Christ,  and  his  appearing  at  the 
day  of  judgment  in  his  human  nature,  is  said 
to  be  his  second^  appearance,  answering  to  his 
first  appearance,  in  nis  human  nature,  on  earth, 
from  ois  birth  to  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
which  was  past  "  And  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  but  ailer  this  the  judg- 
ment :  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many;  and  unto  them  who  look  for 
him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time^without 
sin,  unto  salvauon,"  Hcb.  ix,  27,  28.  The 
appearance  here  spoken  of  is  the  appearance 
of  Christ  at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  complete 
the  salvation  of  his  church.  This  coula  not 
be  his  appearing  the  second  time,  were  he  thus 
to  appear,  and  to  be  bodily  present  in  his 
human  nature  on  earth,  in  the  time  of  the 
millennium,  which  is  to  take  place  before  the 
day  of  judgment.  The  coming  of  Christ  does 
not  always  intend  his  coming  visibly  in  his 
human  nature;  but  he  is  said  to  come,  when 
he  destroyed  the  temple  and  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  appeared  in  favour  of  his  church. 
So  his  destruction  of  Heathen  Rome,  and 
delivering  his  church  from  that  persecuting 
power,  was  an  instance  of  his  coming.  And 
ne  will,  in  the  same  way,  come  to  destroy 
ontichnst,  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the 
world,  and  introduce  the  millennium;  and  in 
these  instances,  and  others,  he  may  be  said  to 
appear.  But  his  coming  to  judgment,  and 
appearing  to  complete  the  final  destruction  of 
all  his  enemies,  and  to  perfect  the  salvation 
'of  his  church,  is  his  last  coming  and  appear- 
ai>ce.  But  if  he  were  here  on  earthy  visible  in 
his  human  nature,  and  reigning  in  his  glorified 
body,  during  the  millennium,  he  would  be 
already  here  to  attend  the  last  judgment,  and 
he  could  not  be  properly  said  to  come  from 
heaven,  and  to  be  revealed  from  heaven,  be- 
cause this  was  done  a  thousand  years  before. 
Beside,  that  Christ  should  come  from  heaven, 


and  appear  and  rrign  in  lus  homan  natiiRfiii 
presence  before  the  day  of  judgment,  wsu 
to  be   contrary  to  the  following  scnpturei'. 
**  For  the  Loxtl   himself  shall  desoend  fnnn 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  tin 
archangel,  and  with  the  tmmp  of  God:  ud 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  firsL"   "  Whn 
the  Lord  Jesus  shaH  be  revealed  from  beano, 
with  his  mig^hty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  utiog 
v^geance  on  them  that  know  not  God "  &c. 
"  When  'he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,"  1  Thess.  It,  16;  3  Thess.  i,  7,8,10 
This  is  CTidently  his  appearing  the  Kcood 
time,  for  the  salvation  or  all  than  that  look 
for  him ;  but  were  he  on  earth  before  tbia,  k 
the  human  natnr&  during  the  time  of  the  mil 
lennium,  how  couM  he  be  said  to  be  rereaH 
to  desoend  and  come  from  heaven  to  judge  ik 
world  1 

3.  There  is  nothin?  expressly  said  of  tbt 
resurrection  of  the  ho^  in  this  passage.  The 
Apostle  John  saw  the  aouls  of  them  which 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesas,&c, 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  The 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  no  where  eipresied 
in  Scripture  by  the  souVs  living.  And  as 
there  is  nothing  said  of  the  body,  and  he  oolf 
saw  their  souls  to  live;  this  does  not  appeal 
to  be  a  proper  expression  to  denote  the  resur^ 
rection  of  the  boay,  and  their  living  in  thtt 
As  this,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  tU 
natural  meaning  of  the  words,  and  certaiidj 
is  not  the  necessary  meaning,  we  are  wi^ 
ranted  to  look  for  another  meaning,  aod  H 
acquiesce  in  it,  if  one  can  be  found  which  'i 
more  easy-  and  natural,  and  more  agreeabiej 
the  whole  passage  and  to  the  Soiptuie  ii 
general.    Tnerefore, 

4.  The  most  easy  and  probable  meaning  ii 
that  the  souls  of  the  mavtvrs,  and  all  the  wit 
ful  followers  of  Christ,  who  have  lived  in  ih 
world,  and  have  died  before  the  miUenphfl 
shall  commence,  shall  revive  and  live  again  I 
their  successors,  who  shall  rise  up  in  tfie  sa^ 
roirit,  and  in  the  same  character,  in  whi^ 
they  lived  and  died;  and  in  the  revival  aa 
flourishing  of  that  cause  which  they  espo^ 
and  spent  their  lives  in  promoting.  This ! 
therefore  a  spiritual  resurrection,  denoting  thj 
all  Christ's  people  shall  appear  in  the  spil 
and  power  of  tnose  martyrs  and  holy  mel 
who  had  before  lived  in  the  woiid,  and  w\ 
shall  live  again  in  these  thKcir  successors,  at 
in  the  reviyal  of  their  cause,  or  in  the  resi 
rection  of  the  church,  from  tne  veiy  low  sta 
in  which  it  had  bwn  before  the  miUennium, 
a  state  of  great  prosperity  and  glory.  Tli 
is  agreeable  to  the  way  of  representing  thinj 
in  Scripture  in  other  instances.  John  u 
Baptist  was  Elijah,  because  he  rose  in  l1 
spirit  of  Eliiah,  and  promoted  the  same  can 
in  which  £lijah  lived  and  died;  and  QijJ 
revived  and  lived  in  John  the  Baptist,  bectu 
he  went  before  Christ,  in  the  spirit  and  pow 
of  Elijah,  Luke  i,  17.  Therefore  Christ  ss; 
of  John,  <*  This  is  Elijah  who  was  to  ooou 
Matt,  xi,  14. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  milleosi 
state,  or  the  blessings  which  shall  be  mc 
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urtkoltriy  enjoyed  dnrinr  that  period,  the 
fcOowing  things  aeem  to  le  maihd  out  in 
prophecy: — 

L  It  IS  expreesly  said  of  those  who  shall 
partake  of  Uiis  mst  resurrection,  that  they 
ihall  be  "blessed  and  holy;"  by  which  the 
inipired  writer  seems  to  denote  that  it  will  be 
a  tune  of  eminent  holiness.  This  will  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  glory  and  the  source  of  tbe 
happiness  of  the  millennium  state,  Zech.  ziv, 
M;  21.  And  that  such  will  be  the  case,  we 
BUY  infer,  also,  from  the  consideration,  thatt, 

i.  There  is  reason  to  expect  a  remarkable 
eSbaion  of  the  Spirit,  about  the  commenoe- 
mem  of  this  happy  period,  even  as  there  was 
at  the  first  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  vorld.    Beside  the  promises  of  the  Spirit, 
which  were  accomplished  in  the  apostolic  a^, 
there  are  others  which  from  the   connection 
appear  to  refer  to  the  time  we  are  now  speak- 
ine  of    Thus  Isaiah^  after  haying  described 
Christ's  kingdom  which  was  set  up  at  his  first 
coming,  and  then  the  succeeding  desolate  state 
of  the  Jews,  represents   this    as   continuing 
"until  the  Spirit  |>e  poured  upon  us  from  on 
high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and 
the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest.'*  Isa. 
zxiii,  lS-19.    The  Apostle  Paul,  speaku^  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  at   this  period, 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Isaiah  where  a  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit  is  made  to  them :  '*  As  for 
me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the 
lord:  My  Spirit  which  is  «qx>n  thee,  and  my 
words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shaU 
sot  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thj  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth  and  for  ever,*'  Isa.  lix,  90, 21;  Rom.  xi, 
S6,27.    The  Lord  hayine  mentioned  the  for- 
lorn dispersed  state  of  urael  throughout  the 
nations,  among  whom  they  had  profaned  his 
name,  promises  to  gather  them,  cleanse  them, 
nod  give  them  a  new  heart  sjid  spirit,  and 
adds,  "  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes;  and  ye 
■hall  keep  my  judgmenu  and  do  them,"  Ezdc 
xxiri,  27;    xxxix,  28,  99.    The  promise  of 
pouring  upon  them  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
•application  has  also  a  yiew  to  this  period, 
Zech.  xii,  10.    Though  we  are  not  to  expect 
the  miraculous  gifU  of  the  apostolic  age,  yet 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  will  abundantly  appear 
in  qualifying  men  for  propagating  the  GK^pel 
throughout  the  world,  filling  them  with  light, 
zeal,  courage,  and  activity,  in  that  work ;  in 
giving  success  and  effect  to  the  Qospel  by 
converting  multitudes  to  the  faith,  quickening 
the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  ana  translating 
them  into  the  kingdom   of  Christ;    and    in 
oUi^htening,  quickening,  purifying,  and  com- 
wrtiog  the  children  of  Gt)d,  stirring  them  up 
to  greater  liveliness,  love,  seal,  acuvity,  and 
nuttfulness  in  his  service. 

3.  A  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel,  diffus- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  throughout 
the  world  in  a  more  extensive  and  effectual 
manner  than  ever  it  was  before.  This  is  re- 
ptetedlv  promised :  "  The  earth  shall  be  full 
ef  the  knowledge  of  the  Lcml,  as  the  waters 


coTcr  the  eea  ;**  and  this  shall  take  plaoe  in 
that  day  when  the  Gentiles  sha.1  seek  to  th^ 
branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  whose  rest  shall 
be  glorious,  and  when  "  the  Liord  shall  set  hia 
haSi  again  the  second  time  to  recover  the 
remnant  of  his  people,  and  shall  set  up  an 
ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the 
outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  together  the 
dispersed  of  Judah^  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth,"  Isaiah  xi,  9-12.  The  same  promise 
of  the  universal  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  repeated  in  the  prophecy  of  Habak- 
kuk,  ii,  14.  This  will  be  attended  with  oor- 
responding  effects :  '*  All  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship 
before  hiin."  Psalm  xxii,  27;  yea,  all  kincs 
shall  fall  down  before  him,  "  ail  nations  shall 
serve  him,"  Psalm  Ixxii,  11.  And  though  we 
may  not  imanne  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  will  nave  the  true  and  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  Xjord ;  yet  we  may  expect  such 
a  universal  spread  of  light  and  religious 
knowledge  as  snaU  root  up  Pagan,  Mohamme- 
dan, and  antiohristian  delusions,  and  produce 
many  good  effects  upon  those  who  are  not 
really  regenerated^  by  awing  their  minds, 
taming  thai  ferocity,  improving  their  morals, 
and  makinf  them  peaceable  and  humane. 

4.  The  Jewf  will  then  be  converted  to  the 
ftdth  of  the  Messiah,  and  partake  with  the 
Grentiles  of  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  treats  of  this  at 
large,  and  confirms  it  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  is  speaking  of  Israel 
in  a  literal  sense,  the  natural  posterity  of 
Abraham ;  for  he  distinguishes  them  both  from 
the  believing  Grentiles  and  the  Jewish  converts 
of  his  time,  and  describes  them  as  the  rest  who 
were  blinded,  had  stumbled  and  fallen,  and  so 
had  not  obtained,  but  were  broken  off  and 
cast  away,  Rom.  xi,  7, 11, 12, 15, 17.  Yet  he 
denies  that  they  have  stumbled  that  thsy 
should  faU,  that  is,  irrecoverably,  so  as  in  no 
future  period  to  be  restored;  but  shows  that 
Gkxl's  design  in  permitting  this  was,  that 
through  their  fall  salvation  might  come  unto 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  again  might  provoke 
them  to  jeaioiuv  or  emulation,  verse  11.  »He 
argues  that  if  their  fall  and  diminishing  was 
the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  castinff 
away  of  them  was  the  reconciling  of  the  worlo, 
their  fulness  will  be  much  more  so,  and  the 
receiving  of  them  be  life  from  the  dead,  verses 
12, 15.  He  farther  argues,  that  if  the  Gentiles 
"  were  grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good 
olive  tree,  how  much  more  shall  these  which 
be  the  natural  branches  be  grafled  into  their 
own  olive  treel"  verse  24.  Pfor  did  he  con- 
sider this  event  as  merely  probable,  but  as 
absolutely  certain ;  for  he  shows  that  the  pre- 
sent blirianess  and  future  conversion  of  that 
people  is  the  mystery  or  hidden  sense  of  pro- 
phecies concerning  them ;  and  he  cites  two  of 
these  prophecies  where  the  context  foretels 
l)oth  their  rejection  and  recovery,  Isaiah  Ujl 
20,  21:  xxvii,  9. 

5.  The  purity  of  visible  church  commuaioo, 
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worship,  and  disdplinej  will  then  be  restored 
according  to  the  primitive  apostolic  pattern: 
During  the  reign  of  antichrist  a  corrupted 
form  of  Christianity  was  drawn  over  the  na- 
tions, and  established  in  the  political  constitu- 
tions of  the  kingdoms  which  were  subject  to 
that  monstrous  power.  By  this  means  the 
children  of  Qod  were  either  mixed  in  visible 
relif  ious  communion  with  the  profane  world, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  word  of  Qod,  or 
persecuted  for  their  nonconformity.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  state  of  things,  the  angel  com- 
mands St.  John  to  leave  out  the  court  which 
18  without  the  temple,  and  not  to  measure  it, 
for  this  reason,  because  "it  is  gi^en  to  the 
Gentiles;  and  the  holy  city  shaU  they  tread 
under  foot  forty  and  two  months,"  Rev.  xi,  2; 
that  is,  they  shall  pollute  and  profane  the 
worship  and  communion  of  the  church  during 
the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
of  antichrist's  reign,  so  that  it  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  rule  of  Good's  word.  But  when 
the  period  we  are  speaking  of  shall  arrive,  the 
sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed,  Dan.  viii,  14; 
the  visible  communion,  worship,  order,  and 
discipline  of  the  house  of  Gkxl  will  then  be  re- 
stored to  their  primitive  purity,  and  accord  with 
the  rule  of  the  New  Testament.  So  it  is  pro- 
mised to  Zion,  "Henceforth  there  shall  no 
more  come  into  thee  the  uncircumcised  and 
the  unclean,"  Isaiah  Hi,  1.  "  Thy  people  shall 
be  all  righteous;  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
for  ever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  woik 
of  my  hand,  that  I  mav  be  glorified,"  Isaiah 
Ix,  21.  "  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  no 
more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  Zech.  xiv,  21. 

6.  The  Lord's  special  presence  and  residence 
will  then  be  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  Christ 
hath  oromised  to  be  with  his  people  in  every 
perioa  of  the  church,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  Matt,  xxviii,  20,  and  that  he  will  be  in 
the  midst  even  of  two  or  three  of  them  when 

gathered  tocher  in  his  name,  Matt,  xviii,  20. 
e  also  calls  them  to  purity  of  communion 
and  personal  holiness,  and  promiseth  to  dwell 
in  them  and  walk  in  them,  2  Cor.  vi,  16,  17; 
but  this  will  be  fulfilled  in  an  eminent  and 
remarkable  manner  during  the  millennial 
period.  The  Lord,  having  promised  to  raise 
Israel  out  of  their  graves,  to  gather  them  from 
amone  the  Heathen,  and  brin^  them  into  the 
church  and  kinedom  of  Christ,  as  one  fold 
having  one  shepherd,  adds,  "And  I  will  set 
my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever- 
more ;  mv  tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  them ; 
yea,  I  will  be  their  GJod,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,"  Ezek.  xxxvii,  11-27.  This  alludes  to 
bis  dwelling  amone  Israel  in  the  tabernacle 
and  sanctuary  of  old.  Lev.  xxyI.  11, 12;  and 
imports  his  manifesting  himself  unto  them, 
admitting  them  into  the  most  intimate  corres- 
pondence and  communion  with  himself  in  his 
ordinances,  communicating  light,  life,  and 
eonsolation  to  them  by  his  Spirit ;  and  also  his 
protection  and  care  of  them  as  his  peculiar 
people.  It  is  intimated  that  there  will  oe  such 
▼isiole  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  resi- 
denee  among  them  as  will  fail  under  the  notice 


of  the  world,  and  produce  conviction  and  avi^ 
as  was  in  some  measure  the  case  in  the  fim 
churches.  Acts  ii,  47;  t,  11.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv, 
24,26;  for  it  is  added,  "And  the  Heatboi 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  IsreeL 
when  my  sanctuanr  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  evermore,"  Ezek.  xxxvii,  28.  Indeed 
this  is  that  very  promise  which  is  repreteoud 
to  St.  John  as  accomplished :  "  And  1  betid  i 
great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  tbi 
tabernacle  of  Gk>d  is  with  men,  and  he  w3 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  bi 
their  God,"  Rev.  xxi,  3. 

7.  This  will  be  a  time  of  universal  petea 
tranquillity  and  safety.  Persons  naturally  o/ 
the  most  savage,  ferocious,  and  cruel  diipoii- 
tion,  will  then  be  tame  ana  harmless ;  to  it  it 
promised,  Isaiah  xi,  6-10.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  persons  represented  by  these  hortfol 
animals  to  be  converted  or  not,  it  is  certain 
they  will  then  be  effectudly  restrained  (torn 
doing  harm,  or  persecuting  the  saints.  That 
shall  be  no  war  nor  bloodshed  among  the  na- 
tions during  this  happy  period ;  for  we  are 
told,  that,  in  the  last  aays,  when  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  abore 
the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it: 
the  Lord  "  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shaU  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshare,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  nooks ;  nation  shall  not 
lifl  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  thej 
learn  war  any  more,"  Isaiah  ii,  4.  The  same 
promise  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Micah,  iv,  3.  Much  to  the  tame 
purpose  is  that  promise  in  Hosea  ii,  18. 
Though  war  has  hitherto  deluged  the  worid 
with  human  blood,  and  been  a  source  of  com* 

E Heated  calamities  to  mankind,  yet,  vben 
latan  is  bound,  his  influence  upon  wicked 
men  restrained,  and  the  saints  bear  role,  it 
must  necessarily  cease. 

8.  The  civil  rulers  and  judges  shall  then  be 
all  maintainers  of  peace  and  righteousness. 
Though  Christ  will  put  down  all  that  nde, 
power,  and  authority  which  opposeth  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdoro ;  yet  tf 
rulers  are  tne  ordinance  of  God,  and  his  mi* 
nisters  for  good ;  as  some  form  of  government 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  order  and 
happiness  of  society  in  this  world ;  it  is  thoo^ 
that  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come our  Lord's  and  his  Christ's,  the  promise 
will  be  accomplished,  "  I  will  also  make  tfay 
officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteous* 
ness;"  and  in  consequence  of  this,  "violence 
shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting 
nor  destruction  within  thy  borders ;  but  thoo 
shalt  call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates 
praise,"  Isaiah  Ix,  17, 18.  Peace  and  righteoitf- 
ness  are  the  two  great  ends  of  govemmert: 
Christ  himself  is  king  of  ri^teouaness,  and 
king  of  peace,  and  the  civil  rulers  during  tW 
happy  period  will  resemble  him  in  their  eh^ 
racter  and  administration ;  for  then  shall  lb* 
promise  be  fulfiUed :  "  In  riehteou»ue«s  ^ 
thou  be  established :   thou  shah  be  ftr  nUB 
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gppRHioii,  fer  thoa  shalt  not  fear;  and  from 

tenor,  for  it  shall  not  oome  naar  thee,"  laaiah 
lit,  14. 

9.  The  saints  shaH  then  have  tiw  dominion, 

and  the  wicked  shall  be  in  subjection.    This 

is  dear  from  the  united  Toioe  of  propheey : 

"  The  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  great- 

nm  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  hearen, 

linll  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 

tiK  Most  Hiffh,'*  Dan.  Tii,  37.    **  The  saints 

of  the  Most  fiUgh  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and 

possess  the  kii^om  for  erer/'  Dan.  Tii,  18. 

''The  meek  shaU  inherit  the  earth,"  Matt  t, 

5;  "  shall   wf^  on  the  earth,"  Rer.  t,  10; 

shall  reign  "  wuh  Christ  a  thousand  years," 

Rer.  zz,  4 ;  "  they  shall  be  prieataof  Qod,  and 

of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 

yeatt,"  Rev.  zz,  6.    The  saints  are  at  present 

made  kings  and  priests  unto  Qod,  a  nngly 

priesthood,  1  Peter  ii,  9;  but  then  they  shall 

K  more  eminently  so,  when,  by  the  holiness 

of  their  lives,   the  purity  of  their  fiuth  and 

vorship.  and  their  diligence  in  nromottn^  pore 

ud  uMflfiled  rdigion,  the  earta  shall  be  nlled 

vith  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.    Then  shall 

tbt  promise  be  fuly  accomplished,  "  Ye  shall 

be  named  the  fniests  of  the  Lord  ;  men  shall 

eall  you  the  ministers  of  our  God,"    Isaiah 

Izi,  6.     With  regard   to  the  nature  of  their 

Rign,  it  will  undoubtedly  correspond  in  all 

Rspecu  with  the  spiritual  and  heavenl]|r  n»- 

^  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  the  promotion  of 

vhich  all   their    power  will   be   subaenrient. 

"fliose  who  cannot  eonceiveof  any  reign  upon 

ttith,  bat  such  as  consists  in  lordly  and  op- 

P(<^tive  dominion,  maintained  by  policy  and 

w^,  and  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 

Ede,  ambition,  avarice,  apd  other  worldly 
u,  can  have  no  idea  at  all  of  this  reign  of 
tbe  saints  with  Christ,  which  is  a  reign  of 
pace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men ;  a  reign 
of  tn»h  and  righteousness,  of  true  godliness 
md  universal  humanity.  In  short,  it  is  the 
preralence  and  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
iQ  this  world  over  tnat  of  Satan  and  all  his 
UBtroments.  How  delightful  then  the  pros- 
pKts  which  open  opon  tne  eye  of  faith  in  the 
prophetic  vision !  Christianity  prevails  univer- 
<^ly,  and  the  consequences  are  most  blissful. 
0}ir  race  assumes  the  appearance  of  one  rast 
^ooos  and  peaceAil  fhmily.  Our  world  be- 
fonies  the  seat  of  one  grand  triumphant  ador- 
'n?  assembly.  At  length  the  scene  mingles 
^th  the  heavens,  and,  risin?  in  brightness,  is 
^nded  with  the  glories  on  nigh.  The  mys- 
'mfs  of  God  on  earth  are  finisned,  the  times 
of  the  regeneration  are  fulfilled.  The  Son  of 
^  descends.  The  scene  closes  with  divine 
?r4Qdear  :  *'  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice 
^  B  ^reat  multitude,  and  as  the  T<nce  of  many 
*ttm,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  thunderings, 
"yin»  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord  Qod  omnipotent 
^i^th.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
^f^e  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  land  his 
Christ.  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
*^h ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
^'^  passed  away ;  and  there  was  no  more 
*>•  And  1  saw  the  holy  city.  New  Jerusa- 
^  eoming  dovm  from  Qod  out  of  heaven. 


And  I  heard  a  great  voiee  odt  of  heaven,  say- 
ing, Behold,  tte  tabernacle  of  Qod  is  with 
men.  and  be  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  Qod  hinMelf  shall  m 
with  them,  and  be  their  Qod." 

MILLET,  |ni,  Esek.  iv,  9,  a  kind  of  plant 
so  called  from  its  tlirusting  ibrth  such  a 
quantity  of  grains.  Thus  in  Latin  it  is  called 
msUtMss,  as  if  one  stalk  bore  a  thousand  seeds. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  dockan  meana 
what  is  BOW  called  in  the  east  dwrras  which| 
according  to  Niebuhr,  is  a  sort  of  millet,  ana 
when  miule  into  bad  bread  with  eamd*s  milk, 
oil,  butler,  or  grease,  is  almost  the  only  food 
which  is  eaten  by  the  common  people  in 
Arabia  Felix.  '*  I  found  it  so  disagreeable," 
says  he,  **that  I  should  wiUimrly  have  ore- 
fened  plain  barley  bread  to  it."  This  iliua- 
trates  the  appointment  of  it  to  the  Prophet 
Eaekiel  as  a  part  of  his  hard  fare.  Dmrra  is 
also  used  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  it  ia 
generally  amed  that  it  yiekls  much  more  than 
hnyr  other  kind  of  grain.  Hiller  and  Celsius 
insist  that  the  doekan  is  the  panic ;  but  For> 
deal  has  expressly  mentioned  the  dokn^  kalcus 
doekma^  as  a  kind  of  maixe,  of  considerable  use 
in  food ;  and  Brown,  in  his  Travels,  describes 
the  mode  of  cultivating  it. 

MILLO,  a  part  or  suburb  of  Jerusalem. 
"  David  built  round  about  firam  Millo  and 
inward,"  3  Sam.  v,  9;  that  is,  he  built  round 
about  from  the  place  where  Millo  was  after- 
ward erected  by  Solomon,  or  where  more 
probably  the  senate  house,  or  Millo  of  the 
Jebusites,  had  stood,  which  was  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  the  more  sumptuous  edifice 
of  Solomon,  to  his  own  house ;  so  that  David 
built  from  Mount  Zion,  quite  round  to  the 
opposite  point.  Henos,  the  rosidenee  of 
David,  even  in  the  reign  of  that  renowned 
monarch,  began  to  assume  the  site  and  splen- 
dour of  a  city. 

MINISTER,  one  who  attends  or  waits  on 
another;  so  we  find  Cllisha  was  the  minister 
of  Elijah,  and  did  him  services  of  various  kinds, 
3  Kings  iii,  11.  So  Joshua  was  the  servant 
of  Moses,  Exod.  xxiv,  13;  xxxiii,  11.  And 
these  persons  did  not  by  any  means  foel  them- 
sdves  degraded  by  their  sutions,  but  in  due 
time  they  sueceedeid  to  the  offices  of  their  mas- 
ters. In  like  manner  John  Mark  was  minister 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Acts  xiii,  5.  Christ  is 
called  a  minister  of  the  true^  that  is,  the  hea- 
venly, sanctuary.  The  minister  of  the  Byna- 
eogoe  was  appointed  to  keep  the  book  of  the 
law,  to  observe  that  those  wno  read  it,  read  it 
correctly,  dw,  Luke  iv,  20.  The  rabbins  say 
he  was  the  same  as  the  angel  of  the  church, 
or  overseer.  Lightfoot  sajrs,  Baal  Aruch  ex- 
pounds the  chazan^  or  minister  of  the  congre- 
gation, hy  ihsliach  katzibbor,  or  angel  of  the 
congregation ;  and  from  this  common  platform 
and  constitution  of  the  synagogue,  we  may 
observe  the  Apostle's  expression  of  some  elders 
ruling  and  labouring  in  word  and  doctrine, 
others  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  synagogue. 
Ministers  were  servants,  yet  servants  not 
menial,  but  honourable;  those  who  explain 
the  word,  and  conduct  the  service  of  Ckxl; 
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Umim  who  dispeiiM  the  laws  and  pramoCe  the 
welfere  of  the  oommttnity ;  the  holy  angels 
who  in  obedience  to  the  divine  oommands  pro- 
tect, preserve,  succour,  and  benefit  the  godly, 
are  all  ministers,  beneficial  ministers,  to  those 
who  are  under  their  cham,  Heb.  viii,  2 ;  Exod. 
xxz,  10;  Lev.  xvi,  16;  I  Cor.  iv,  1;  Romans 
xiii,  6 ;  Psalm  civ,  4. 

MINT,  Matt,  xxui,  23 ;  Luke  zi.  42 ;  a  ear- 
den  herb  well  known.  The  law  did  not  oUige 
the  Jeyirs  to  ^ve  the  tithe  of  this  sort  of  herbs : 
it  only  required  it  of  those  things  which  could 
be  oomprehoided  under  the  name  of  income 
or  revenue.  But  the  Pharisees,  desifous  of 
distinguishing  themselves  by  a  more  scrupu- 
lous and  liiSnX  observance  of  the  law  than 
others,  eave  the  tithes  "  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin.  Matt,  xxiii^  23.  Ghnst  reproved 
them  because  that,  while  they  were  so  precise 
in  these  lesser  matters,  they  neglected  the 
more  essential  commandments  of  the  law. 
and  substituted  observanoer  frivolous  ana 
insignificant,  in  the  piaoe  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  truth. 

MIRACLES.  A  miracle,  in  the  popular 
sense,  is  a  prodigy,  or  an  extraordinary  event, 
which  surprises  us  by  its  novelty.  In  a  more 
accurate  and  philosophic  sense,  a  miracle  is 
an  effect  whick  does  not  follow  from  any  of 
the  regular  laws  of  nature,  or  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  some  known  law  of  it,  or  contrary 
to  the  settled  constitution  and  course  of  things. 
Accordingly,  all  miracles  presuppose  an  esta- 
blished system  of  nature,  within  the  limits  of 
which  they  operate,  and  with  the  order  of 
which  they  disagree.  Of  a  miracle  in  the 
theological  sense  many  definitions  have  been 
given.  That  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is :  *'  A 
miracle  is  a  work  effected  in  a  manner  unusual, 
or  different  fkom  the  common  and  regular 
method  of  providence,  by  the  interposition  of 
God  himself,  or  of  some  intelligent  agent 
superior  to  man,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of 
some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of 
the  autnority  of  some  particular  person."  Mr. 
Hume  has  insidiously  or  erroneously  main- 
tained that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  ezneri- 
enee;  but  in  reality  it  is  only  different  tiom 
experience  Experience  informs  us  that  one 
event  has  happened  often;  testimony  informs 
OS  that  another  event  has  happenea  once  or 
more.  That  diseases  should  be  generally 
cured  by  the  application  of  external  causes, 
and  sometimes  at  the  mere  word  of  a  prophet, 
and  without  the  visible  application  of  causes, 
are  fiicts  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  in 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  nor  irrecon- 
cflable  according  to  our  ideas.  Each  fieict  may 
arise  from  its  own  proper  cause;  each  may 
exist  independently  of  the  other:  and  each  is 
known  by  its  own  proper  prooi,  whether  of 
sense  or  testimony.  As  secret  causes  often 
produce  events  contrary  to  those  we  do  expect 
man  experience,  it  is  equally  conceivable  that 
events  should  sometimes  be  produced  which 
we  do  not  expect  To  pronounce^  therefi^re, 
a  miracle  to  be  false,  because  it  is  dififerent 
from  experience,  is  only  to  conclude  ajgainst 
its  general  existenoe  from  the  very  cnoum- 


stance  which  constitntea  its  psiticolif  BUmt; 
for  if  it  were  not  diffoent  from  eiperioMC, 
where  would  be  iu  singularity!  or  vlut 
partknlar  proof  could  m  drawn  from  ii, 
if  it  happened  according  to  the  ordinvjr 
train  of  human  events,  or  was  inchided  in  tu 
operation  of  the  general  laws  of  nsCbrel  W« 
grant  that  it  does  difihr  from  experieBce|  fast 
we  do  not  presume  to  make  our  examan 
the  standara  of  the  divine  conduct.  He  ihit 
acknowledges  a  God  must,  at  least,  admit  tht 
possibility  of  a  miracle.  The  athdst,  tlut 
makes  him  inseparable  from  what  is  caUid 
nature,  and  binds  him  to  its  laws  by  an  wma- 
mountable  necessity ;  that  deprives  him  of  will, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  as  a  distinct  sod  iodft- 
pendent  Being;  may  deny  even  the  very  in» 
sibility  of  a  miraculous  interposition,  wakk 
can  in  any  instance  suspend  or  countenct 
those  general  laws  by  which  the  world  s 
governed.  But  he  wno  allows  of  a  Firt 
Cause  in  itself  perfect  and  intelligent,  ab- 
stractedlv  firom  tnose  effects  which  his  vi> 
dom  and  power  have  produced,  must  at  tk 
same  time  allow  that  this  cause  can  be  onde 
no  such  restraints  as  to  be  debarred  the  libcRf 
of  controlling  its  laws  as  often  as  it' sees  fit. 
Sorely,  the  l9eing  that  made  the  world  ca 
govern  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  such  a  maBoa 
as  he  pleases ;  and  he  that  constituted  the  Toy 
laws  by  which  it  is  in  general  oondocted,  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  those  laws  in  aay 
given  instance,  or  impress  new  poweri  a 
matter,  in  order  to  produce  new  and  eiua- 
ordinary  effects. 

In  judgine  of  miracles  there  are  oeitiii 
criteria^  peculiar  to  the  suliject,  sufficient  lo 
conduct  our  inquiries,  and  warrant  our  dettf* 
mination.  Assuredly  they  do  not  appeal  i» 
our  ig^noranoe,  for  they  presuppose  not  oaly 
the  existenoe  of  a  eenem  order  of  things,  btf 
our  actual  knowleage  of  the  appearance  whica 
that  order  exhibiu,'  and  of  the  seoondaiy  na* 
terial  causes  from  which  it,  in  most  cases,  pr^ 
ceeds.  If  a  miraeukms  event  were  effected  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  Gk)d,  and  yet  boic  do 
mark  of  distinction  from  the  ordinary  eficctt 
of  his  agency,  it  would  impress  no  oonTictioB, 
and  probably  awaken  no  attention.  Oor  knoi^ 
ledge  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  though 
limited,  is  real ;  and  therefore  it  is  essential  (• 
a  miracle,  both  that  it  differ  firom  that  goui«i 
and  be  accompanied  with  peculiar  and  une- 
quivocal siens  of  such  difiterenoe.  We  bare 
been  told  that  the  coune  of  nature  is  £<» 
and  unalterable,  and  therefore  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  inunutability  of  God  to  pc^ 
form  miracles.  But,  surely,  they  who  reasoa 
in  this  manner  beg  the  point  in  question.  We 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Deitv  bai 
ordained  such  general  laws  as  wUl  exclude  ui 
interposition ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  oe 
would  forbear  to  interfere  where  any  hnpoitaot 
end  could  be  answered.  This  inteiposiuoa, 
though  it  controls,  in  particular  cases,  t^ 
energy,  does  not  diminish  the  utility,  of  tnoM 
laws.  It  leaves  them  to  fulfil  their  own  pio* 
per  purposes,  and  affeeU  only  a  distind  po^ 
pose,  for  which  they  were  not  cskuUiei  u 
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tte  eouita  of  aatare  ioipUiei  the  general  laws 

of  natter  and  motion,  into  which  the  most 

epposke  phenomena  may  be  msolTod,  it  is 

OKtain  that  we  do  not  yet  know  them  in  their 

Mleitflri;  and,  therefem,  that  erents,  wlueh 

aie  leUtad  by  jndieions  and  disinterested  per> 

mna,  and  at  the  same  time  imply  no  gross 

oomradictioB,  are  possible  in  tfaemselTss,  and 

capable  of  a  eertam  degree  of  proof.    If  the 

coune  of  nature  implies  the  whole  order  of 

eweots  which  Qod  has  ordained  for  the  govem- 

oKBt  of  the  world,  it  includes  both  his  ordinary 

and  extraordinary  dispensations,  and  among 

than  miracles  may  have  their  place,  as  a  part 

of  the  universal  plan.    It  is.  indeed,  consistent 

with  aottod  philooophy,  ana  not  inconaistent 

with  pore  religion,  to  acknowledge  that  they 

night  be  disposed  by  the  sopreme  Being  at 

the  saoM  time  with  the  more  ordinary  eroots 

of  his  power;  that  their  caoses  and  occasions 

flU2fat  be  arranged  with  the  same  regularity; 

aod  that,  in  re&ienee  chiefly  to  their  ooncomi- 

taat  drcumatances  of  persons  and  times,  to 

the  speciic  ends  for  which  they  were   em- 

ployea,  and  to  our  idea  of  the  immediate  n»> 

eeantjr  there  is  for  a  diTine  agent,  miracles 

woola  differ  from  common  events,  in  which  the 

hind  of  God   acts   as   eflleacioiisly.    thouf h 

Imb  Tislbly.    On  this  consideration  or  the  sub* 

ject,  Tnirades,  instead  of  contradicting  natureL 

might  fonn  a  part  of  it.  ^  But  what  our  limitea 

RsaoQ  and  acanty  experience  may  comprehend 

ihoold  never  be  represented  as  a  lull  and  exact 

new  of  the  possible  or  actual  varieties  which 

exist  in  ihe  works  of  Qod. 

2.  If  we  be  asked  whether  miracles  are 
oediUe,  we  reply,  that,  abstractedly  conai- 
dend,  they  are  not  incredible;  that  they  are 
capable  of  indirect  proof  from  analogy,  and 
of  direct,  from  testimony :  that  in  the  common 
nd  dailv  course  of  worloly  afiairs,  events,  the 
iBiprobability  of  which,  antecedently  to  all 
teatimony,  was  very  great,  are  provea  to  have 
ktppenea,  by  the  authority  of  competent  and 
IwDeat  witnesses ;  that  the  Christian  miracles 
were  objects  of  real  and  proper  experience  to 
tbooe  who  saw  them ;  ana  thiat  whatsoever  the 
KBses  of  mankind  can  perceive,  their  report 
may  aubstantiate.  Should  it  be  aaked  whether 
Duncies  were  necessary,  and  whether  the  end 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  them  could  warrant 
■0  immediate  and  extraordinary  an  interference 
of  the  Almighty,  as  such  extraordinary  opera- 
tions snppoae;  to  this  we  might  answer,  that, 
if  the  fittct  be  established,  all  reasonings  d  pri&rt 
eeoceming  their  necessity  must  be  frivolous, 
and  nay  be  false.  We  are  not  capable  of 
deciding  on  a  c^uestion  which,  however  simple 
io  qjpearance^  is  yet  too  complex  in  its  parts, 
and  UN>  extensive  m  its  object,  to  be  iully  com- 
{sehended  by  the  human  understandine.  Whe- 
tkerGod  could  or  could  not  haveeficted  all 
the  cads  designed  to  be  promoted  by  the  Goe- 
pd,  without  cMviatinf  from  the  common  course 
ofhisproTidence,  and  interfering  with  iu  gene- 
ral ^ws,  is  a  speculation  that  a  modest  inquirer 
veold  caiefolly  avoid;  for  it  carries  on  the 
nry  iaee  of  it  a  degree  of  presumption  totally 
aabeoomxns  the  state  of  a  mortal  being.    In* 


finitely  safer  is  it  for  us  to  aequieaee  in  what 
the  Aimijghty  has  done,  than  to  embarrasa  our 
minda  with  speculations  about  what  he  mifht 
have  done.  Inquiries  of  this  kind  arejeenerally 
inconclusive,  and  always  useless.  They  rest 
on  no  solid  principles,  are  conducted  by  no 
fixed  rales,  and  lead  to  no  clear  conviction. 
They  begin  from  curiosity  or  vanity,  they  are 
prosecuted  amidst  ignorance  and  error,  and 
they  frequently  terminate  in  imgious  presump- 
tion or  universal  skepticism.  God  is  the  best 
and  indeed  the  only  judge  how  far  miraeles 
STB  proper  to  promote  any  particular  design  of 
his  providence,  and  how  far  that  design  would 
have  been  left  unaccomplished,  if  common  and 
ordinary  methods  only  nad  been  pursued.  So, 
from  the  abeenoe  of  miracles,  we  may  conclude, 
in  any  supposed  case,  that  they  were  not  ne- 
cessary; from  their  existence,  siq>ported  by 
fair  testimony,  in  any  given  ease,  we  may  infer 
with  confidence  that  they  are  proper.  A  view 
of  the  state  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  particular,  and  an  examina* 
tion  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Chri»> 
tian  religion,  will  point  out  very  clearly  the 
great  ex^diency  of  a  miraculous  mterposition ; 
and  when  we  reflect  on  the  gracious  and  in^ 
portant  ends  that  were  to  be  effected  by  it,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  an  idle  and 
useless  display  of  divine  power;  but  that  while 
the  means  effected  and  confirmed  the  end,  the 
end  fully  justified  and  illustrated  the  means. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  almost  irresistible  force  of 
prejudice,  and  the  strong  opposition  it  uni- 
venally  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
religion  on  the  demolition  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  authority  had  made  sacred,  and 
custom  had  familiarised;  if  we  reflect  on  the 
extent  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  sin^ 
larity,  of  the  Christian  plan;  what  was  its 
avowed  purpose  to  effect,  and  what  difiicukiea 
it  was  necessarily  called  to  struggle  with  be- 
fore that  purpose  could  be  effected ;  how  much 
it  was  opposed  by  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  generality  or  mankind,  by  philoso- 
phy, by  superstition,  by  corrupt  passions  and 
mveterate  habits,  by  pride  and  sensuality,  in 
short,  by  every  engine  of  humim  influence, 
whetner  formed  by  craft,  or  aided  by  power  j — 
if  we  seriously  reflect  on  these  things,  and  give 
them  their  due  force,  (and  experience  shows  ua 
that  we  can  scarcely  give  them  too  much,)  we 
shall  be  induced  to  admit  even  the  necessity  of  a 
miraculous  interposition,  at  a  time  when  com- 
mon means  must  inevitably,  in  our  apprehen- 
sions, have  fhiled  of  success. 

The  revelation  of  the  divine  will  by  inspired 
persons  is,  as  such,  miraculous ;  and  therefore, 
before  the  adversaries  of  the  Gk>spel  can  employ 
with  propriety  their  objections  to  the  particu- 
lar miracles  on  which  its  credibility  is  based, 
they  should  show  the  impossibility  of  any  reve* 
lation.  In  whatever  age  the  revelation  is 
given,  succeeding  ages  can  know  it  only  from 
testimony ;  and,  if  Uiey  admit,  on  the  report  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  that  Gh>d  had  inspired 
any  beiiie  with  the  preternatural  knowledge 
of  his  win,  why  should  they  deny  that  he  had 
enabled  the  same  being  to  neal  the  sick,  or  to 
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daanae  the  l^rous  i  How,  may  it  be  asked, 
should  the  divine  Teacher  give  a  more  direct 
and  consistent  proof  of  his  preternatural  com- 
mission, than  oy  displaying  those  siniS  and 
wonders  which  mark  the  finger  of  Qod  T  That 
the  Apostles  could  not  be  deceived,  and  that 
they  had  no  temptation  to  deceiTe,  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  So  powerful,  indeed, 
is  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  their  testi- 
mony, that  the  infidels  or  these  later  days 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  ground  on 
which  their  prraecessors  stood ;  to  (UscLaim  all 
moral  evidences  arising  fixmi  the  character 
and  relation  of  eye-witnesses;  and  to  maintaiii, 
upon  metaphysical,  rather  than  historical, 
principles,  that  miracles  are  utterly  incapable, 
in  their  own  nature,  of  existing  in  any  circum- 
stances, or  of  being  supported  by  any  evidence. 

Miracles  may  be  classed  under  two  heads : 
those  which  consist  in  a  train  or  combination 
of  events,  which  distinguish  themselves  firom 
the  ordinary  arrangements  of  Providence ;  and 
those  particular  operations  which  are  perform- 
ed by  instruments  flmd  agents  incompetent  to 
effect  them  without  a  preternatural  power.  In 
the  conduct  of  Proridence  respectine  the  Jew- 
ish people,  from  the  earliest  perio<u  of  their 
existence^  as  a  distinct  class  of  society,  to  the 
present  time,  we  behold  a  sin^arity  of  cir- 
cumstance and  procedure  which  we  cannot 
account  for  on  common  principles.  Compar* 
iae  their  condition  and  situation  with  thst  of 
other  nations,  we  can  meet  with  nothing  simi- 
lar to  it  in  the  history  of  mankind,  oo  re- 
markable a  difference,  conspicuous  in  erery 
revolution  of  their  history^  could  not  have  sub- 
sisted through  mere  accident.  There  must 
have  been  a  cause  adequate  to  so  extraordinary 
an  effect.  Now,  what  should  this  cause  be, 
but  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  course  of  its  general 
government  1  For  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
explained  by  an  application  of  those  general 
causes  and  effects  that  operate  in  other  cases. 
The  original  propagation  of  Christianity  was 
likewise  an  event  which  clearly  discovered  a 
miraculous  inteiposition.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  it  were  such  as  cannot  ration- 
ally be  accounted  for  on  any  other  postula- 
turn.  (See  the  article  CkriUtanity.)  It  may 
now  be  observed,  that  the  institutions  of  the 
law  and  the  Gk>spel  may  not  only  appeal  for 
their  confirmation  i^  a  train  of  events  which, 
taken  in  a  general  and  combined  view,  point 
out  an  extraordinary  designation,  and  vindi- 
cate their  claim  to  a  divine  authority ;  but  also 
to  a  number  of  particular  operations  which, 
considered  distinctly,  or  in  a  separate  snd  de- 
tached light,  evidently  din}lay  a  supernatural 
power,  immediately  exerted  on  the  occasion. 

Since  Christ  himself  constantly  appealed  to 
these  works  as  the  evidences  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion and  character,  we  may  briefly  examine 
how  far  they  justified*  and  confirmed  hi»  preten- 
sions. That  our  Lord  laid  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  evidence  they  afforded ;  nay,  that  he  con- 
sidered that  evidence  as  sufficient  to  authenti- 
cate his  claims  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Messiah 
with  all  reasonable  and  well  disposed  inquirers, 


is  maniftst  not  only  firom  his  own  words,  John 
X,  25,  hot  also  from  a  jgreat  variety  of  other 
passaees  in  the  evangelists.  Tims,  when  ihs 
disciples  of  John  were  sent  to  Christ,  to  re 
ceive  from  his  own  lips  the  most  satitfsetoiy 
proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  he  referred  thai 
to  his  miracles.  "  Go^''  said  he,  "  and  sbov 
to  John  aeain  those  thmn  which  ye  hesr  sod 
see:  the  blind  receive  Uieir  sight,  the  Isom 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hesr, 
and  the  deaa  are  raised  up,"  Matt.  xL  4,  5. 
Again :"  If  I  do  not  the  woiks  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not :  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works,"  John  x,  d7.  This 
appeal  to  mirades  was  firanded  on  the  ibUov- 
inejust  and  obvious  grotinds:^ 

First:  That  they  are  visible  prooft  of  divim 
approbation,  as  well  as  of  divine  power;  fatk 
would  have  been  quite  incondnsive  to  rest  as 
appeal  on  the  testumny  of  the  latter,  if  it  hsd 
not  at  the  same  time  included  an  evidence  of 
the  former ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  natursl  in- 
ference, that  working  of  mirades,  in  defeooe 
of  a  particular  cause,  was  the  seal  of  HesTcn 
to  the  truth  of  that  cause.  To  suraose  the 
contrary,  would  be  to  suppose  that  Qod  not 
only  permitted  his  creatures  to  be  deceived, 
but  that  he  deviated  from  the  ordinary  coam 
of  his  providence,  purposely  with  a  view  lo 
deceive  them.  The  conclusion  which  the  num 
whom  our  Saviour  restored  to  sight  drew  fnm 
this  mirade  was  exceedingly  just,  and  fbonded 
on  the  common  sentiments  and  impressions  of 
the  human  heart.  "  We  know,"  says  he, "  thit 
God  heareth  not  sinners :  but  if  any  man  be  t 
worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him 
he  heareth.  Since  the  world  began  wss  it  Mt 
heard  that  any  man  opened  the  ejres  of  one  thst 
was  bom  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of  God, 
he  could  do  nothing,"  John  ix,  31-33.  If  the 
cause  which  our  Saviour  was  engaged  in  hsd 
not  been  approved  of  by  GK)d,  it  would  not 
have  been  honoured  with  the  seal  of  mirades: 
for  the  divine  power  can  never  be  supposed  to 
counteract  the  divine  wilL  This  would  be  to 
set  his  nature  at  variance  with  itself;  and,  b^ 
destroying  his  simplicity,  would  destroy  his 
happiness,  and  terminate  in  confiision  snd 
misery.  Hence  we  may  justly  reiect,  ss  iiiere- 
dible,  those  mirades  whidi  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  interpositiop  of  wicked  spirits.  The 
possibility  of  their  interference  is  a  mere  h>[po- 
thesis,  depending  upon  gratuitous  assumpuoOt 
and  leading  to  very  dangerous  consequeoees; 
and  the  particular  instances  in  which  crediiloss 
superstition,  or  perverted  philosophy,  hss  sop* 
posed  them  to  interfere,  are,  as  facts,  destitste 
of  any  clear  and  sdid  evidence;  or,  as  effects, 
oflen  resolvable  imo  natural  causes. 

Secondly :  When  our  Lord  ^)pea]ed  to  hu 
mirades,  as  proofs  of  his  divine  nussion,  it 
presupposed  that  those  mirades  were  of  raeh 
a  nature  as  would  bear  the  strictest  exsmiss- 
tion;  that  they  had  all  those  criteiia  which 
could  possibly  distinguish  them  from  the  dehh 
sions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  artifices  of  im- 
posture ;  else  the  appeal  would  have  been  ftl- 
tadous  and  equivocal.  He  appealed  to  thm 
with  all  the  confidence  of  an  upright  uM 
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lotaQy  poAeased  with  «  eoniciouuMM  of  their 

miih  and  reality.  This  appeal  was  not  drawn 
out  into  any  laixnired  argument,  nor  adorned 
by  any  of  Uie  embellishments  of  language.  It 
was  short,  simple,  and  decisive.  Ue  neither 
reasoned  nor  declaimed  on  their  nature  or  their 
deifD :  be  barely  pointed  to  them  as  plain  and 
indubitable  facts,  such  as  spoke  their  own 
meaning,  and  carried  with  them  their  own 
aothority.  The  miracles  which  our  Lord  per- 
fonned  were  too  public  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
posture; and,  being  objects  of  sense,  they  were 
Mcured  against  the  charge  of  enthusiasm.  An 
impostor  would  not  hare  acted  so  absurdly  as 
to  nave  risked  his  credit  on  the  performsmce 
of  vhat,  he  must  have  known,  it  was  not  in 
liis  power  to  effect ;  and  though  an  enthusi- 
Mt,  from  the  warmth  of  imagination,  might 
bare  flattered  himself  with  a  fiiU  persuasion 
of  his  being  able  to  perform  some  miraculous 
vork;  yet,  when  the  trial  was  referred  to  an 
object  of  sense,  the  event  must  soon  have  ex- 
posed the  delusion.  The  impostor  would  not 
uTe  dared  to  say  to  the  blind,  Receive  thy 
light;  to  the  deaf;  Hear:  to  the  dumbt  Speak; 
to  the  dead.  Arise ;  to  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
Be  still;  lest  he  should  injure  the  credit  of  his 
c*uK,  by  undertaking  more  than  he  could  per- 
fimn;  and  though  the  enthusiast,  under  tho 
(Uusion  of  his  passions,  might  have  confident- 
ly commanded  disease  to  ^,  and  the  powers 
of  nature  to  be  subject  to  his  control:  yet 
t^ir  obedience  would  not  have  followed  his 
command.  | 

The  miracles  of  Christ  then  were  such  as  an 
impostor  would  hot  have  attempted,  and  such 
tt  an  enthusiast  could  not  have  effected.  They 
H  no  dimiae ;  and  were  in  a  variety  of 
iBMaoces  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the 
^  possibility  of  collusion.  They  were  per- 
ked in  the  midst  of  his  bitterest  enemies ; 
^  were  ao  palpable  and  certain,  as  to  extort 
^  following  acknowledgment  even  from 
P^nons  who  were  most  eager  to  oppose  his 
^linea,  and  to  discredit  his  pretensions: 
"This  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let 
aim  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him," 
John  zi,  47,  4iB.  The  miracles  Christ  per- 
^«d  were  indeed  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
^  of  those  whose  downfiUl  was  involved  in 
«»  success.  And  it  was  impossible  for  them 
^  deny  the  facts,  which  so  many  thousands 
^tt  ready  to  attest  on  evidence  too  certain  to 
^it  even  the  possibility  of  mistake,  delusion. 
^^posture.  But  his  enemies,  who  admitted 
w  reality  and  yet  resisted  their  design,  by 
ijot  aeknowledgine  the  person  who  wrought 
^  to  be  the  Messiah,  had  recourse  to  the 
^  impious  and  most  absurd  suppositions, 
wordcr  to  evade  their  evidence.  The  Hea- 
^,  imputed  them  to  some  occult  power  of 
^pt'.  and  thus  applied  what  has  no  exists 
'^  in  nature,  in  order  to  account  for  a  phe- 
^'Q'BCQoa  that  existed  out  of  its  common 
^yf»  The  stories  of  the  Jews,  who  con- 
"^^  the  miracles,  but  denied  what  they 
^tte  intended  to  establish,  are  too  ridiculous 
^  he  mentioned.  We  must  not,  however, 
^^  to  take  notice  of  the  wicked  and  bias- 
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phemous  cayil  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  nolua 
reply  which  our  Lord  made  to  it.  They  could 
not  deny  the  fact,  but  they  imputed  it  to  the 
agency  of  an  infernal  spirit :  '^  This  fellow," 
said  they,  "doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by 
BeelzebuD,  the  prince  of  the  devUs.  And 
Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  unio 
them,  Evenr  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
brought  to  desolation ;  and  every  city  or  house 
divic&d  against  itself  shall  not  stand :  and  if 
Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against 
himself:  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  1" 
Matt,  xii,  24-26.  The  puritv  of  the  doctrine 
which  was  taught  by  our  blessed  Lord  was 
totally  adverse  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
It  tended  to  overthrow  it,  by  the  introduction 
of  principles  far  different  irom  those  which 
Satan  would  inspire,  and  by  prosecuting  objects 
totally  opposite  to  those  which  that  wicked 
and  malignant  spiht  would  tempt  us  to  pursue: 
so  that  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
would  of  course  be  diminished.  Now,  sup- 
posing miracles  to  bo  in  the  power  of  an 
infernal  spirit,  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  would 
communicate  an  ability  of  performing  them  to 
persons  who  were  counteracting  his  designs  1 
Would  He  by  them  give  credit  to  a  cause  that 
tended  to  bring  his  own  into  disgrace  1  Thus, 
as  our  Saviour  appealed  to  miracles  as  proofs 
of  his  power ;  so  ne  appealed  to  the  innerent 
worth  and  purity  of  the  doctrines  they  were 
intended  to  near  witness  to,  as  a  proof  that  the 
power  was  of  Qod.  In  this  manner  do  tha 
external  and  internal  evidences  give  and  re- 
ceive mutual  confirmation  and  mutual  lustre. 

The  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  does 
not,  however,  depend  wholly  on  the  miracles 
wrought  by  its  divine  Founder,  though  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  establish  his  claims: 
but,  in  order  to  give  the  evidence  of  miracles 
the  strongest  force  they  could  possibly  acquire, 
that  evidence  was  extended  still  farther ;  and 
the  same  power  that  our  Lord  possessed  was 
communicated  to  his  disciples,  and  their  more 
immediate  successors.  While  yet  on  earth  lie 
imparted  to  them  this  extraordinary  gift,  as 
the  seal  of  their  commission,  when  he  sent 
them  to  preach  the  Grospel:  and  after  his 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  into  hea- 
ven, they  were  endowed  with  powers  yet  more 
stupendous.  Sensible  of  the  validity  of  this- 
kind  of  evidence,  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord, 
with  the  same  artless  simplicity,  and  the  same 
boldness  of  conscious  integrity,  which  distin- 
guished their  great  Master,  constantly  insisted 
upon  the  miracles  thev  wrought,  as  strong  and' 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines. 
Thus  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  may  bo 
justly  considered  as  the  evidence  of  bis  divine 
mission  and  character.  If  we  consider  their 
nature,  their  greatness,  and  their  number ;  and 
if  to  this  consideration  we  add  that  which 
respects  their  end  and  design,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  no  one  could  have  performed  them, 
unless  Qod  was  with  him.  They  were  too  public 
to  be  the  iprtifices  of  imposture ;  too  substantial) 
and  too  numerous  to  afford  the  slightest  muh- 
picion  of  undesigned   and   fortuitous   wiatir. 
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denoe.  In  a  word,  supposing  that  the  Most 
High  should  in  any  instance  so  far  counteract 
the  common  laws  of  nature,  as  to  produce  a 
miracle ;  and  should  design  that  miracle  as  a 
monument  to  future  times  of  the  truth  of  any 
peculiar  doctrine^  we  cannot  conceiye  any 
mode  of  communicating  it  more  effectual  than 
that  which  he  has  chosen.  Stronger  proofs 
could  not  be  afforded,  consistently  witn  the 
design  of  the  Gk>spel,  which  is  not  to  oyer- 
power  our  understanoings  by  an  irresistible 
and  compulsory  light,  but  to  afford  us  such 
rational  evidence  as  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
moral  inquirers,  who  are  endowed  with  facul- 
ties to  perceive  the  truth;  but  at  the  same 
time  who  also  have  power  totally  to  resist  it, 
and  finally  to  forfeit  all  its  blessings.  These 
miracles  were  of  a  nature  too  palpable  to  be 
mistaken.  They  were  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  not  the  precarious  speculations  of  reason 
«concerning  what  Qod  might  do;  or  the  chi- 
anerical  suggestions  of  fancy  concerning  what 
the  did.  The  facts  were  recorded  by  those  who 
.must  haye  known  whether  thev  were  true  or 
rfalse.  The  persons  who  recorded  them  were 
•under  no  possible  temptations  to  deceiye  the 
world.  We  can  only  account  for  their  conduct 
on  the  supposition  of  their  most  perfect  con- 
viction ana  disinterested  seal.  That  they 
should  assert  what  they  knew  to  be  false; 
•  that  they  should  publish  it  with  so  mucn 
ardour ;  that  they  snould  risk  every  thing  dear 
to  humanity,  in  order  to  maintain  it ;  ond  at 
last  submit  to  death,  in  order  to  attest  their 
persuasion  of  its  truth  in  those  moments  when 
imposture  usually  drops  its  mask,  and  enthu- 
siasm loses  its  confidence;  that  they  should 
.  act  thus  in  opposition  to  every  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  every  principle  of  common 
.honesty,  every  restraint  of  shame,  and  every 
impulse  of  selfishness,  is  a  phenomenon  not 
less  irreconcilable  to  the  moral  state  of  things 
than  miracles  are  to  the  natural  constitution 
of  the  world.  Falsehood  naturally  entangles 
men  in  contradiction,  and  confounds  them 
with  dismay :  but  the  love  of  truth  invigorates 
the  mind ;  the  consciousness  of  integrity  anti- 
cipates the  approbation  of  Qod ;  and  conscience 
creates  a  fortitude,  to  which  mere  unsupported 
nature  is  often  a  stranger. 

3.  How  long  miracles  were  continued  in 
the  church,  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  dispute, 
and  has  been  investigated  With  as  much  anxiety 
as  if  the  truth  of  the  Gk>spel  depended  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  decided.  Assuming, 
as  we  are  here  warranted  to  do,  that  real 
miraculous  power  was  conveyed  in  the  way 
detailed  by  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  plain, 
that  it  may  have  been  exercised  in  different 
countries,  and  may  have  remained,  without  any 
new  communication  of  it,  throughout  the  first, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  second  century. 
The  Apostles,  wherever  they  went  to  execute 
dtoir  commission,  would  avitil  themselves  of 
the  stupendous  gift  which  had  been  imparted 
to  them;  and  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  they 
were  permitted  and  enabled  to  convey  it  to 
others,  but  that  spiritual  gifts,  including  the 
pover  of  working  mirades,  were  actually  con- 


ferred on  many  of  the   primitive  disdjoilcii 
Allusions  to  this  we  find  in  the  epistles  or  &. 
Paul ;  such  allusions,  too,  as  it  is  utterly  ittooo- 
ceivable  that  any  man  of  a  sound  judgmoa 
could  have  made,  had  he  not  known  that  he 
was  referring  to  an  obvious  faa,  about  whidi 
there  could  be  no  hesitation.    Of  the  tiaie  al 
which  several  of  the  Apostles  died,  we  hive 
no  certain  knowledge.    St  Peter  and  St  Psnl 
suffered  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  66,  or  67;  and 
it  is  fully  established,  that  the  life  of  John  wu 
much  longer  protracted,    he   havin?  died  a 
natural  death,  A.  D.  100,  or  101.    Suppotinr 
that  the  two  former  of  these  Apostles  imparted 
spiritual  gifts  till  the  time  or  their  sufferin; 
martyrdom,  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
imparted  mifht,  m  the  course  of  nature,  havt 
lived  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
century ;  and  if  John  did  the  same  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  such  gifts  as  were  derived  from  him 
might  have  remained  till  more  than  the  half 
of  that  century  had  elapsed.     That  such  wai 
the^  fact,  is  asserted  by  ancient  eodesiaatieal 
writers.    Whether,  after  the  generation  iInnl^ 
diately  succeeding  the  Apostles  had  pasted 
away,    the  power  of  working  miracles  wai 
anew  commimicated,  is  a  question,  the  tote* 
tion  of  which  cannot  be  nearly  so  satisfactorf. 
The  probability  is,  that  there  was  no  inch 
renewal:   and    this   opinion    rests   upon  the 
ground  that  natural  causes  were  now  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  miracles  were 
originally  designed ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  blessed 
Author  of  our  religion,  that,  solely   for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  that  conversion  of  the 
nations    which   mient   mdually  be  accom- 
plished, miracles   should    be  wroueht,  when 
these  could  be  of  no  use  in  establishing  after 
ages  in  the  faith. 

MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION.  By  this 
is  meant,  that  the  human  nature  of  Jesm 
Christ  was  formed,  not  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  generation,  but  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  evidence  upon  which 
this  article  of  the  Christian  faith  rests  is  found 
in  Matt,  i,  18-23,  and  in  the  more  parttcolar 
narration  which  St.  Luke  has  given  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gk>spel.  If  we  admit  this 
evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  discern  the  em- 
phatical  meaning  of  the  appellation  given  to 
our  Sai^iour  when  he  is  called  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman,"  Gen.  iii,  15;  we  can  perceive 
the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which  St  Luke  has 
introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Lnk* 
iii,  23,  and  of  which,  otherwise,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  a  good  account,  cur,  U  ^^<('^i 
li4s  'Icdo^ ;  [being,  as  was  supposed,  the  too 
of  Josepn ;]  and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar 
significancy  in  an  expression  of  the  Apotfle 
Paul,  Gal.  iv,  4,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman."  The  conception  of  Jesus 
is  the  point  from  which  we  date  the  umon 
between  his  divine  euid  human  nature;  and, 
this  conception  being  miraculous,  the  ezisl- 
ence  of  the  person  ia  whom  ther  are  united, 
was  not  physically  derived  from  Adam.  Boti 
at  Dr.  Uorsley  speaks  in  his  temioo  on  tl» 
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iaanatioa,  the  union  with  the  unereated 
Word  it  the  Teiy  principle  of  pertonalitv  and 
indifidual  existence  in  the  eon  of  Mary. 
Accordifi^  to  thia  Tiew  of  the  matter,  the 
miraculous  conception  gives  a  completeness 
ud  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning 
JesQS  Christ.  Not  only  is  he  the  Son  of  Qod^ 
but,  as  the  Son  of  man,  he  is  exalted  above 
his  brethren,  while  he  is  made  like  them.  He 
ia  preserved  from  the  contamination  adhering 
to  the  race  whose  nature  he  assumed  j  and 
when  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  m  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  was  made  flesh,  the 
intercourse  which,  as  man,  he  had  with  Gk)d, 
is  distinguished,  not  in  aegree  only,  but  in 
kind,  from  that  which  any  prophet  ever  en- 
joyed,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  intimate,  because 
It  did  not  consist  in  communications  occasion- 
ally made  to  him,  but  arose  from  the  manner 
in  which  his  human  nature  had  its  existence. 

MIRIAM,  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
dnughter  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  was  bom 
ibout  A.  M.  2424.  She  mieht  be  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  when  her  brother  Moses  was  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  since  Miriam  was 
watching  there,  and  offered  herself  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  to  fetch  her  a  nurse.  The 
princess  accepting  the  offer,  Miriam  fetched 
oer  own  motner,  to  whom  the  young  Moses 
was  given  to  nurse,  Exod.  ii^,  5,  d^  It  is 
thought  that  Miriam  married  Uur,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jiidah ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had 
toy  children  by  him,  Exod.  xvii,  10,  11.  Mi- 
riam had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  she  intimates, 
Nam.  xii,  2 :  "  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken 
onlv  by  Moses  1  hath  he  not  spoken  also  by 
ttr  After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Miriam  led  the  choirs  and  dances  of  the  wo- 
DKQ,  and  sung  with  them  the  canticle,  "  Sin|^ 
ye  to  the  Lom,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glon- 
Misly ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
ioto  the  sea:"  while  Moses  led  the  choir  of 
men,  Exod.  xv,  21.  When  Zipporah,  the 
vife  of  Moses,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Israel, 
Miriam  and  Aaron  disputed  with  her,  speaking 
■gainst  Moses  on  her  account.  Num.  xii.  This 
coodoct  the  Lord  punished  by  visitin^^  Miriam 
vith  a  leprosy.  Aaron  interceded  with  Moses 
wr  her  recovery,  and  besought  the  Lord,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  shut  out  of  the  camp  seven 
<iays.  We  are  acquainted  with  oo  subseauent 
Particalars  of  the  life  of  Miriam.  Her  death 
happened  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth 
r^r  after  the  exodus,  at  the  encampment  of 
Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  Num.  xx,  1. 
The  people  mourned  for  her,  and  she  was  there 
boried. 

MIRRORS,  usually,  but  improperly,  ren- 
dered looking  glasses.  The  eastern  mirrors 
vcremade  of  polished  metal,  and  for  the  most 
pan  convex.  So  Callimachus  describes  Venus 
•^"taking  the  shining  brass,"  that  is,  to  adjust 
vr  hair.  If  they  were  thus  made  in  the  coun- 
try of  Elihu,  the  image  made  use  of  by  htm 
tia  appear  very  lively :  "  Hast  thou  with  him 
ipnad  oat  the  sky,  which  is  strong,  and  as  a 
mohea  looking  elass  1"  Job  xxxvii,  18.  Shaw 
man  os  that "  in  the  Levant,  looking  glasses 
"*  «  pvt  of  femak  drats.    The   Mooriah 


women  in  Baibanr  are  so  ibnd  of  their  onw> 
ments,  and  particulariy  of  their  looking  glaaata, 
which  they  nang  upon  their  breasts,  that  they 
will  not  lay  them  aside,  even  when,  after  the 


used  to  carry  their  mirrors  with  them,  even  to 
their  most  solemn  place  of  worship.  The 
word  mirror  should  be  used  in  the  passa^ 
here  referred  to.  To  mttk  of  "lookinc 
glasses  made  of  steel,"  ana  "  slaasea  molten," 
IS  palpably  absurd ;  whereas  the  term  mirrpr 
obviates  every  difficulty,  and  expresses  the  true 
meanineof  the  original. 

MISUNA,  or  MISNA,  navo,  signifies  r^pt- 
tiiionf  and  is  properly  the  code  of  the  Jewish 
civil  law.    The  Mishna  eontains  the  text ;  snd 
the  Gemara,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the 
Talmud,  contains  the  commentaries:  so  that 
the  Qemara  is,  as  it  were,  a  glossary  on  the 
Mishna.    The  Mishna  consists  of  various  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  and  of  explanations  of 
several  passages  of  Scripture.    These  tradi- 
tions, serving  as  an  explication  of  the  written 
law,  and  supplementary  to  it,  are  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Moses  durin|^  the  time  of  hie 
abode  upon  the  mount;  which  he  afterward 
communicated  to  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  his  serv- 
ant Joshua.    By  these  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  seventy  elders ;  by  thiem  to  the  propheCSi 
who  communicated  them  to  the  men  of  the 
great  sanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wise  men 
of   Jerusalem   and    Babylon   received   them. 
According  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  passed  from 
Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and 
from  Ezra  to  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  who 
delivered  them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho.    From 
him  they  came  down  in  regular  succession  to 
Simeon,  who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms; 
to  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought 
up;  and  last  of  all  to  rabbi  Judah  the  hmy, 
who  committed  them  to  writing  in  the  Mishnn. 
Dr.  Prideaux,  rejecting  this   Jewish   fiction, 
observes,  that  after  the  death  of  Simon  the 
JusL  about  B.  C.  S99,  arose  the  Tannaim  or 
Misnnical  doeton,  who  by  their  comments  and 
conclusions,  added   to  the   number  of  those 
traditions  which  had  been  received  and  allowed 
by  Esra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue. 
Hence  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  under  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Eknperor  Antoninus  Pius^  it  was  found  necee- 
sary  to  commit  these  traditions  to  writing.  This 
was  reouisite,  because  the  traditions  had  been 
so  much  increased  that  they  could  no  loneer 
be  preserved  by  the  memory  of  man ;  and  abo 
because  their  country  had  suffered  considerably 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  man^ 
of  their   schools   being   dissolved,  and  their 
learned^  men   cut   off,  the  usual  method  of 
preserving  their  traditions  had  faUed.    Lest, 
therefore,  the   traditions  should   be  forgotten 
and  lost,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be 
collected   and  committed  to  writing.     Rabbi 
Judah,  who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the 
school  at  Tiberias  in  Qalilee,  and  president  of 
the  sanhedrim  aft  that  place,  nnderux^  the 
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woik.  He  eompiled  it  in  six  books,  each  Gon> 
aiBting  of  aeveral  tracts,  which  altoeether  form 
the  number  of  sixty-three.  Dr.  Priaeauz  com- 
putes, that  the  Mishna  was  composed  about 
A.  D.  150.  Dr.  Lighifoot,  however,  says,  that 
Tabbi  Judah  compile  the  Mishna  about  A.  D. 
190,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus ;  or,  as  some  compute,  A.  D.  220.  Dr. 
Lordner  is  of  opinion,  tJiat  this  work  could  not 
hsTe  been  finished  before  A.  D.  190,  or  later. 
Thus  the  book  called  the  Mishna  was  formed ; 
a  book  which  was  receired  by  the  Jews  with 
great  veneration,  and  which  has  been  always 
held  in  hi^h  esteem  among  them.  Their  opi- 
nion of  it  IS,  that  all  the  particulars  which  it 
contains  were  dictated  by  God  himself  to  Mo- 
ses upon  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  written 
word  itself;  and,  consequently,  that  it  must 
be  of  the  same  divine  authority,  and  ought  to 
be  as  religiously  observed.  See  Cabbala,  Gb- 
MARA,  Jews. 

MITE.    See  Monst. 

MITYLENE,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  through  which  St.  Paul  passed  as  be 
went  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xz,  14. 

MIZPAH,  or  MIZPEH,  a  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  situated  in  a  plain,  about  eigh- 
teen miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Samuel 
dwelt;  and  here  he  called  Israel  together,  to 
observe  a  solemn  fast  for  their  sins,  ana  to 
supplicate  Gk>d  for  his  assistance  against  the 
Philistines;  after  which  they  salliM  out  on 
their  enemies,  already  discomfited  by  the  thun- 
ders of  heaven,  and  eave  them  a  total  defeat, 
1  Sam.  vii.  Here,  also,  Saul  was  anointed 
king,  1  Sam.  x.  17-25.  It  appears  that  be- 
tween this  and  tne  time  of  Asa,  Icing  of  Judah, 
"p/lixpeh  had  suffered  probably  in  some  of  the 
intervening  wars,  as  we  are  told  that  Asa  built 
it  with  toe  stones  and  timber  of  Ramah, 
1  Kings  XV,  22.  There  was  another  Mizpeh 
in  Gilead ;  on  the  spot  where  Jacob  set  up  the 
pillar  or  heap  of  stones,  to  commemorate  the 
covenant  there  made  between  him  and  Laban, 
Gen.  xxxi.  49.  (See  GiUad,)  There  was  also 
a  third  Mi3n)eh,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where 
David  placed  his  father  and  mother,  while  he 
remained  in  his  retreat  at  Adullam,  1  Sam. 
xxii,  3.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mizpeh 
implies  a  beacon  or  watch  tower,  a  pillar  or 
heap  of  commemoration ;  and  at  all  the  places 
bearing  this  name,  it  is  probable  that  a  single 
pillar,  or  a  rude  pile,  was  erected  as  the  witness 
and  the  record  of  some  particular  event. 
These,  subsequently,  became  altars  and  places 
of  convocation  on  public  occasions,  religious 
and  civil. 

MIZRAIM,  or  MESRAIM,  son  of  Ham, 
Slid  father  ot  Ludim,  Anamim,  Lehabim, 
Naphtubim,  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  Gen. 
X,  o.  Meser  or  Misor  was  father  of  the 
Mizraim,  the  E(;yptians ;  and  he  himself  is 
commonly  called  Mizraim,  although  there  is 
Tery  strong  probability  that  Mizraim,  being  of 
the  plural  number,  signifies  rather  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  than  the  fother  of  that  people. 
Mizraim  is  also  put  for  the  country  of  Egypt: 
thus  it  has  three  sienifieations,  which  are  per- 
petually Gonfoundoa  and  used  promiacuoiisly, 


sometimes  denoting  the  land  of  Egypt,! 
times  him  who  first  peopled  Eeypc,  and  mm^ 
times  the  inhabitants  themsehres.  Cairo,  tbi 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  even  Egypt  itself,  are  to 
this  day  called  Mezer  by  the  Arabians.  Bat 
the  natives  call  Egypt  Chemi,  that  is,  the  land 
of  Cham,  or  Ham,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called 
in  Scripture,  Psalm  Ixxviii,  12;  cv,23-,  cvi,^ 
The  prophet  Micah,  vii,  15,  gives  to  Egrpl 
the  name  of  Mezor,  or  Matzor;  and  ralm 
Kimchi,  followed  in  this  bv  aeveral  leanwd 
commentators,  explains  by  E^gypt  what  is  said 
of  the  rivers  of  Mezor,  2  Kings  xix,  S4 ;  haish 
xix,  6 ;  xxxvii,  ^. 

Moab  was  the  son  of  Lot,  and  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  Gen.  xix,  31,  dc     He  was  bom 
about  the  same  time  as  Isaac,  A.  M.  2106,  and 
was  father  of  the  Moabites.  whose  habiiaiion 
lav  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  both 
siaes  of  the  river  Amon.    Their  capital  citf 
was  situated  on  that  river,  and  was  called  Ar 
or  AreopoliS|  or  Ariol  of  Moab,  or  Rabbah 
Moid),  that  18,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or  Kii- 
haresh,  that  is,  a. city  with  brick  walla.    Ihii 
country  was  originaUypossessed  by  a  race  of 
eiants  called  Emim,  Deut.   ii,  11,  12.    The 
Moabites  conquered  them,  and  afterward  the 
Amorites  took  a  part  from  the  Moabites,  Judges 
xi,  13.      Moses    conquered    that  pan  which 
belonged  to  the  Amontes.  and  gave  it  to  ihe 
tribe  of  Reuben.    The  Moabites  were  spared 
by  Moses,  for  Grod  had  restricted  him,I)cQt. 
ii,  9.    But  there  always  was  a  great  antipa- 
thy  between   the   Moabites    and  the  Israel* 
ites,  which  occasioned  many  wan  betvm 
them.    Balaam  seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idoW 
trv  and  uncleanness,  by  means  of  thedaughien 
of  Moab,  Num.  xxv,  1,  2;  and  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Balasjn 
to  curse  Israel.   God  ordainea  that  the  Moabitet 
should  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  his 
people,  because  they  had  the  inhumanity  to 
refuse  the  Israelites  a  passage  through  their 
country,  nor  would  they  supply  th^  vidt 
bread  and  water  in  their  necessity.     Egioc, 
king  of  the  Moabites,  was  one  of  the  first  ifaat 
oppressed    Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
Ehud   killed   Eglon,  and  Israel  expelled  the 
Moabites,  Judges  iii^  12,  &c.     Hanun  king  of 
the  Ammonites  having  insulted  David's  am- 
bassadors, David  made  war  against  him,  and 
subdued  Moab  and  Ammon  ;  under  which  sob- 
jection  the}r  continued  till  the  separation  of 
the    ten    tribes.     The  Ammonites    and   the 
Moabites  continued  in  subjection  to  the  kinp 
of  Israel  to  the   death  of  Ahab.    Prescniif 
after  the  death  of  Ahab  the  Moabites  be^n  to 
revolt,  3  Kings  iii,  4,5.    Mesha,  king  of  Moab, 
refused    the   tribute   of  a  hundred  thousand 
lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which  till  ilien  had 
been  customarily  paid,  either  yeariy,  or  at  ihi. 
beginning;  of  every  reign  j  which  of  these  t»'o 
is  not  ckarly  expresMd  in  Scripture.     Thr 
reign  of  Ahaziah  was  t^  short  to  ma^e  v^ 
witn  them ;   but  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
brother   to   Ahaziah,   having    ascended   ths 
throne,  thought  of  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
He  invited  Jelioshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who 
with  tho  ki]^  of  Eaomi  then  his  vasal,  ea 
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land  Motb,  whore  they  wer^  near  periahinc: 
with  thim,  bat  were  miraeuloualy  leUeveo, 
S  Kin^  iii,  16,  Ac 

k  is  not  easy  to  aseeitain  what  were  the 
ebvumstanoes  of  the  Moabites  from  this  tune ; 
but  luiah,  at  the  begimiing  of  the  reiffn  of 
King  Hexekiah,  threatens  them  with  a  euami- 
tjr,  which  was  to  haopen  three  years  after  his 
piediction,  and  which  probably  referred  to  the 
war  that  Shahnaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  made 
with  the  ten  tribes  and  the  other  pecnple  be- 
yond Jordan.  Amos,  i,  13,  Ac,  Abo  roretold 
great  miseries  to  them,  which,  probably,  they 
aoffered  under  Uzziah  and  Jothan,  kings  of  Ju- 
dah,  or  under  Shalmaneaer,  SChron.  jucri,  7,  8 ; 
xxrii,  5;  or,  lastly,  in  the  war  of  Nebuchad- 
Bozar,  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
nualem.  This  prince  earned  them  eapti^e 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had 
tbraatened,  Jer.  iz,  36;  xii,  14.  15:  xzt,  11, 
12;  xlviii,  47,  Ae;  zlix,  3,  6,  39;  1,  16;  and 
C^nia  sent  them  home  aeain,  as  he  did  the  rest 
ot  the  eaptiTes.  After  their  return  from  cap- 
tiritT  they  multiplied,  and  fortified  themselves, 
aa  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
xbey  were  afterward  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  were  in  obedience  to  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  ^SYP^  successiyely,  and  finally  to 
the  Romans.  There  is  a  probability,  also,  that 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  rnniblic  they 
obeyed  the  Asmonean  kings,  ana  afterwaxd 
Herod  the  Great.  The  principal  deities  of  the 
Moabites  were  Chemosh  and  Baal-peor. 

The  prophecies  concerning  Moao  are  nume- 
fOQs  and  remarkable.  There  are,  says  Keith, 
abundant  predictions  which  refer  so  clearly  to 
iu  modem  state,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
feature  peculiar  to  the  land  of  Moab,  as  it  now 
exists,  which  was  not  marked  by  the  prophets 
in  their  delineation  of  the  low  conaition  to 
▼kich,  from  the  heieht  of  its  wickedness  and 
baoehtiness,  it  was  finally  to  be  brought  down. 

The  land  of  Moab  lay  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Judea,  and  bordered  on  the  east,  nortb- 
esst,  and  partly  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  early  history  is  nearly  analogous  to  that 
of  Ammon ;  ana  the  soil,  though  perhaps  more 
dWersified,  is,  in  many  places  where  the  desert 
>nd  plains  of  salt  h^ve  not  encroached  on  its 
borders,  of  equal  fertility.  There  are  manifest 
and  abundant  vestiees  of  its  ancient  greatness : 
tbe  whole  of  the  plains  are  coTered  with  the 
ntes  of  towns,  on  every  eminence  or  epot  con- 
venient for  the  construction  of  one ;  and  as  the 
land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there  can 
be  no  douDt  that  the  country  now  so  deserted 
once  presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty 
uid  fertility.  The  form  of  fields  is  still  visible ; 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  Roman  highways, 
vbich  in  some  places  are  completely  paved, 
and  on  which  there  are  mile  stones  of  the  times 
nf  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  with 
tbe  number  of  the  miles  legible  upon  them. 
Wherever  any  spot  is  cultivated  the  corn  is 
hmriant;  and  the  riches  of  the  soil  cannot 
perhaps  be  more  clearly  illustrated  than  by  the 
^  that  one  grain  of  Heshbon  wheat  exceeds 
%  dimwmons  two  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and 


more  than  double  the  number  of  mins  grow 
on  the  sta&.  The  ftequeney,  ana  almost,  m 
many  instances,  the  close  vicmity  of  the  sites 
of  the  ancient  towns,  prove  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  formerly  proportioned 
to  its  natural  fertility.  Such  evidence  may 
surely  suffice  to  prove  that  the  country  was 
well  cultivated  and  peopled  at  a  period  so  long 
posterior  to  the  date  of  the  predictions,  that  no 
cause  less  than  supernatural  could  have  exist- 
ed at  the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  which 
could  have  authorized  the  assertion  with  the 
least  probabilitT  or  apparent  possibility  of  its 
truth,  that  Moab  would  ever  have  been  reduced 
to  that  state  of  great  and  permanent  desolation 
in  which  it  has  continuea  for  so  many  ages, 
and  which  vindicates  and  ratifies  to  this  hour 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  prophecies.  The 
cities  of  Moab  were  to  be  **  desolate  without 
any  to  dwell  Uierein;"  no  city  was  to  escape: 
Moab  was  to  "  flee  away."  And  the  cities  of 
Moab  have  all  disappeared.  Their  place,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoming  part  of  loumea,  is 
characterized,  in  the  map  of^Volney's  Travelsi 
by  the  ruins  of  towns.  His  information  re- 
specting these  ruins  was  derived  finom  some  of 
the  wandering  Arabs;  and  its  accuracy  has 
been  ftiUy  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
different  Kuropean  travellers  of  high  respecta- 
bility and  undoubted  veracity,  who  have  since 
visited  this  devastated  region.  The  whole 
country  abounds  with  mins ;  and  Burckhardt, 
who  encountered  many  difficulties  in  so  deso- 
late and  dangerous  a  land,  thus  records  tha 
brief  history  of  a  few  of  them :  "  The  ruins  of 
Eleale,  Heshbon.  Meon,  Medaba,  Dibon.  Aroer, 
still  subsist  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Bern 
Israel.''  And  it  might  with  equal  truth  have 
been  added,  that  they  still  suraist  to  confirm 
the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or  to 
prove  tnat  the  seers  of  Israel  were  the  prophets 
of  GkMl;  for  the  desolation  of  each  of  these 
very  cities  was  a  theme  of  a  prediction.  Every 
thing  worthy  of  observation  respecting  them 
has  been  detailed,  not  only  in  JBurcldiardt's 
"  Travels  in  Syria,"  but  also  by  Seetzen,  and, 
more  recently,  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles, 
who,  along  with  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Leigh, 
visited  this  deserted  district  The  predictea 
judgment  has  fallen  with  such  truth  upon  these 
cities,  and  upon  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab  far  and  near,  and  they  are  so  utteriy 
"  broken  down  "  that  even  the  prying  curiosi- 
ty of  such  indefati^ble  travellers  could  dis- 
cover among  a  multiplicity  of  ruins  only  a  few 
remains  so  entire  as  to  be  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  subjoined  description  is  drawn 
ftora  their  united  testimony :  Amon^  the  ruins 
of  El  Aal  (Eleale)  are  a  number  of  laree  cis- 
terns, fttigments  of  buildines,  and  foundations 
of  houses.  At  Heshban,  ^Heshbon,)  are  the 
ruins  of  a  laree  ancient  town,  together  with 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  some  edifices. 
A  few  broken  shafts  of  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  deep  wells  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  ruins  of  Medeba  are  about 
two  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  many 
remains  of  the  walls  of  private  houses  oob- 
structed  with  blocks  of  silex,  but  not  a  sin^ 
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ediilce  is  standing.  The  chief  object  of  inte- 
rest is  an  immense  tank  or  cistern  of  hewn 
stones,  "  which,  as  there  is  no  stream  at  Me- 
deba/'  Burckhardt  remarks,  "might  still  be 
of  use  to  the  Bedouins,  were  the  surrounding 
ground  cleared  of  the  rubbish  to  allow  the  war 
ter  to  llow  into  it ;  but  such  an  undertaking  is 
far  beyond  the  Tiews  of  the  wandering  Arabs." 
There  is  also  the  foundation  of  a  temple  built 
with  large  stones,  and  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  two  columns  near  it.  The  ruins 
of  Diban,  (Dibon,)  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  plain,  are  of  considerable  extent,  but  pre- 
sent nothing  of  interest.  The  neighbouring 
hot  wells,  and  the  similarity  of  me  name, 
identify  the  ruins  of  Myoun  with  Meon,  or 
Beth  Meon  of  Scripture.  Of  this  ancient  city, 
as  well  as  of  Araayr,  (Areor,)  nothing  is  now 
remarkable  but  what  is  common  to  them  with 
all  the  cities  of  Moab,  their  entire  desolation. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Rabba.  (Rabbath 
Moab,)  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Moab,  sufficiently  proves  its  ancient  import- 
ance ;  though  no  other  object  can  be  particular- 
ized among  the  ruins,  than  the  remains  of  a 
palace  or  temple,  some  of  the  walla  of  which 
are  still  standing,  a  gate  belonging  to  another 
building,  and  an  insulated  altar.  There  are 
many  remains  of  private  buildings,  but  none 
of  them  is  entire.  There  being  no  springs  on 
the  spot,  the  town  had  two  biraets,  the  lu'gest 
of  which  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the  rocky' 
ground,  together  with  many  cisterns.  Mount 
Nebo  was  completely  barren  when  Burckhardt 
passed  over  it,  and  tne  site  of  the  ancient  city 
nad  not  been  ascertained.  "  Nebo  is  spoiled.'^ 
While  the  ruins  of  all  these  cities  stiU  retain 
their  ancient  names,  and  are  the  most  conspi- 
cuous amidst  the  wide  scene  of  general  desola- 
tion, and  while  each  of  them  was  in  like  man- 
ner particularized  in  the  visions  of  the  prophet, 
they  yet  formed  but  a  small  number  ot  the 
cities  of  Moab ;  and  the  rest  are  also,  in  simi- 
lar verification  of  the  prophecies,  "desolate, 
without  any  to  dwell  therem.*'  None  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Moab  now  remain  as  tenanted 
by  men.  Kerek,  which  neither  bears,  any  re- 
semblance in  name  to  any  of  the  cities  of  Moab 
which  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time 
of  the  Israelites,  nor  possesses  any  monuments 
which  denote  a  very  remote  antiquity,  is  the 
only  nominal  town  m  the  whole  country,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Seetzen,  who  visited  it,  "  in 
its  present  ruined  state  it  can  only  be  called  a 
hamlet :  and  the  houses  have  only  one  floor." 
But  the  most  populous  and  fertile  province  in 
Europe,  especially  any  situated  in  the  interior 
of  a  country  like  Moab,  is  not  covered  so 
thickly  with  towns  as  Moab  is  plentiful  in 
ruiDs,  deserted  and  desolate  though  now  it  be. 
Burckhardt  enumerates  about  fifty  ruined  sites 
within  its  boundaries,  many  of  them  extensive. 
In  general  they  are  a  broken  down  and  undis- 
tinguishable  mass  of  ruins ;  and  many  of  them 
have  not  been  closely  inspected.  But,  in  some 
instances,  there  are  the  remains  of  temples, 
sepulchral  monuments;  the  ruins  of  edifices 
constructed  of  very  lam  stones,  in  one  of 
which  buildings  some  ofthe  stones  are  twenty 


Ibet  in  len|:th,  *and  so  bn>ad  that  one  oootf^ 
tutes  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  traces  of  hang- 
ing gardens;    entire   columns   lyinf  on  tSs 
ground,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  tragmeati 
of  smaller  columns ;  and  many  cisterns  oat  of 
the  rock.    When  the  towns  of  Moab  existed  is 
their  prime,  and  were  at  ease;   when  sttd- 
gance,  and  haughtiness,  and  pride  prevailed 
among  them ;  the  desolation,  and  total  desci^ 
tion  and  abandonment  of  them  all,  muit  have 
utterly  surpassed  all  human  conoq>tion.    And 
that  such  #umerons  cities  which  subsisted  for 
many  ages,  some  of  them  being  built  on  ernip 
nences,  and  naturally  strong ;  others  on  plains, 
and  surrounded  by  the  richest  soil ;  some  situ- 
ated in  valleys   by  the   side  of  a  plentiful 
stream ;  and  others  where  art  suppliea  the  de- 
ficiencies of  nature,  and  where  immenae  cu> 
terns  were  excavated  out  of  the   rock,  and 
which  exhibit  in  their  ruins  many  monomenti 
of  ancient  prosperity,  and  many  remains  easilj 
convertible  into  present  utility;   sboukl  ban 
all  fled  away,  all  met  the  same  indiscrimbate 
fate,  and  be  ail  "  desolate,  without  any  to  dwell 
therein,"  notwithstanding  all  these  ancient  in- 
dications of  permanent  durability,  and  their 
existing  facilities  and  inducements  for  beoom- 
ing  the  habitations  of  men,  is  a  matter  of  jist 
wonder  in  the  present  day.    "  They  shall  aj 
of  Moab,  How  is  it  broken  down !" 

The  strong  contrast  between  the  ancient 
and  the  actual  state  of  Moab  is  exemplified  in 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  of 
the  land;  and  the  coincidence  between  the 
prediction  and  the  fact  is  as  striking  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  "  The  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  unto  him  (Moab) 
wanderers  that  shall  cause  him  to  wander,  and 
shall  empty  his  vessels."  The  Bedouin  (wan- 
dering) Arabs  are  now  the  chief  and  ahnost 
the  only  inhabitants  of  a  country  once  studded 
with  cities.  Traversing  the  country,  and  fix- 
ing their  tents  for  a  snort  time  in  one  place, 
and  then  decamping;  to  another,  depasturinf 
every  part  successively,  and  aespoiling  the 
whole  land  of  its  natural  produce,  they  aie 
wanderers  who  have  come  up  against  it,  and 
who  keep  it  in^a  state  of  perpetual  desolation. 
They  lead  a  wandering  lire ;  and  the  only  re- 
gularity they  know  or  practice,  is  to  act  upon 
a  systematic  scheme  of  spoilation.  They  pre- 
vent any  from  forming  a  fixed  settlement  who 
are  incuned  to  attempt  it;  for  although  the 
fruitfulnoss  of  the  soil  would  abundantly  repajr 
the  labour  of  settlers,  and  render  migration 
wholly  unnecessary,  even  if  the  population 
were  increased  more  than  tenfold ;  yet  the  Be* 
douins  foi'cibly  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  compel  them  to  search  for  it  else- 
where, and,  in  the  words  of  the  prediction, 
literally  "  cause  them  to  wander."  "  It  may 
be  remarked  generally  of  the  Bedouins/*  says 
Burckhardt,  in  describing  their  extortions  in 
this  very  countiy,  "that  wherever  they  an 
the  masters  of  the  cultivators,  the  latter  aie 
soon  reduced  to  beggary  by  their  unceaainf 
demands."  "  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave 
the  cities  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  end  be  lite 
the  dove  that  maketh  her  neat  in  Um  sides  s* 
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the  }Mm  bmniIIl''  In  a  general  deeeiiptKm 
of  the  eondttion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ex- 
teuive  deteit  which  now  occapies  the  place  of 
these  ancient  flourishing  states,  Vouiey  in 
plain  bat  nnmeant  illostfation  of  this  predic- 
(ion,  remarks,  that  the  ''wretched  peasants 
live  in  perpetual  dread  of  losing  the  fruit  of 
their  labours ;  and  no  sooner  have  they  gather- 
ed in  their  harvest,  than  they  hasten  to  secrete 
it  in  private  places,  and  retire  amonr  the  nx^ 
vhich  border  on  the  Dead  Sea."  Toward  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  land  of  BAab,  and  at 
a  little  distance  from  its  borders,  Seetzen  re- 
lates, that  **  there  are  many  families'  liring  in 
taverns ;"  and  he  actually  designates  them  "the 
inhabitants  of  the  rocks."  And  at  the  distanoe 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  ruined  site  of  Hesh- 
bon,  according  to  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles, 
"there  are  many  artificial  caves  in  a  large 
range  of  perpendicular  elifis,  in  some  of  which 
are  chambers  and  small  sleeping  apartments." 
While  the  cities  are  desolate,  without  any  to 
dwell  therein,  the  rocks  are  tenanted.  But 
vheiher  flocks  lie  down  in  the  city  without 
uiy  to  make  them  afraid,  or  whether  men  are 
to  be  found  dwellin|p  in  the  rocks,  and  are 
"like  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the 
aides  of  the  hole's  mouth/'  the  wonderful  tran- 
sition, in  either  case,  and  the  close  accordance, 
in  both,  of  the  fact  to  the  prediction,  assuredly 
mark  it  in  characters  that  may  be  Tisible  to  the 
publind  mind,  as  the  word  of  that  God  before 
vhom  the  darkness  of  frrtnrity  is  as  light,  and 
without  whom  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  unto  the 
ponnd. 

MOLE.  This  word,  in  our  wersion  of  Lew. 
zi,  30,  answers  to  the  word  novan,  which 
Bochart  has  shown  to  be  the  cameleon;  but 
he  conjectures,  with  ereat  propriety,  that 
"^^  translated  "weasel,"  in  the  preceding 
Terse,  is  the  true  word  for  the  mole.  The 
present  name  for  the  mole  in  the  east  is  kkuld^ 
vhich  is  undeniably  the  same  word  as  the 
Hebrew  eholed.  The  import  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is,  "  to  creep  into,"  and  the  same  Syriac 
word  implies,  "  to  creep  underneath,"  to  creep 
into  by  burrowine;  which  are  well  known 
diaracteristics  of  tne  mole. 

MOLOCH,  iVd,  signifies  king.  Moloch. 
Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melchom,  was  a  god  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  word  Moloch  signifies 
"king,"  and  Mslckom  sienifies  "their  king." 
Moses  in  several  places  forbids  the  Israelites, 
noder  the  penalty  of  death,  to  dedicate  their 
children  to  Moloch,  by  making  them  pass 
^iigh  the  fire  in  honour  of  that  god.  Lev. 
zriii,  21 ;  xx,  2^.  God  himself  threatens  to 
poor  out  his  wrath  against  such  offenders. 
There  is  great  probability  that  the  Hebrews 
were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  this  deity, 
wen  before  their  comine  out  of  Egypt  j  since 
uie  Prophet  Amos,  ▼,  26,  and  after  him  8t. 
Stephen,  reproach  them  with  having  carried 
JB  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  of  their  god 
Moloch,  Acts  vii,  43.  Solomon  built  a  temple 
to  Moloch  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  1  Kings 
^7;  and  Manasseh  a  long  time  after  imitated 
^  impiety,  making  his  son  pass  through  the 
Be  m  hcaour  of  Moloch,  S  Kings  xxi,  3-6. 


It  was  chiefly  in  the  waller  of  Tophet 
Hinnom,  east  of  Jerusalem^  tnat  this  idolatroos 
worship  was  paid,  Jer.  xix,  6,  6.  Ae.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  thejr  oontentea  themselTss 
with  makinjg  their  chibren  leap  owcr  a  five 
sacred  to  Moloch,  by  which  they  consecrated 
them  to  some  false  deity :  and  by  this  lustra- 
tion purified  them;  this  being  a  usual  cere 
mony  among  the  Heathens  on  other  occasions 
Some  believe  that  they  made  them  pass 
through  two  fires  opposite  to  each  other,  for 
the  same  purpose.  But  the  word  va^  "to 
eause  to  pass  through,"  and  the  phrase  **to 
cause  to  pass  through  the  fire,"  are  used  in 
respect  to  human  sacrifices  in  Deut.  xii.  31 ; 
xniij  10;  9  Kings  xtL  3;  xxi,  6;  S  Cnron. 
xxviii,  3 :  xxxiii,  6.  These  words  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  meaning  in  these  instances 
literally  to  pass  through,  and  that  alone. 
They  are  rather  synonymous  with  ^^  to 
bum^  and  nar,  to  immolaU^  with  whicn  they 
are  interchanged^  as  may  be  seen  by  an  exami- 
nation of  Jer.  Tii,  31;  xix,  5;  Ezek.  xvi,  90. 
91 ;  Psalm  cvi,  38.  In  the  later  periods  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  this  idol  was  erected  in 
the  valley  south  of  Jerusalem,  namely,  in  the 
valley  or  Hinnom,  and  in  the  part  of  that 
valley  called  TVpAei,  nsn,  so  named  from  the 
dnms  ip  ca^sn,  which  were  beaten  to  prevent 
the  groans  and  cries  of  children  sacrificed  from 
being  heard,  Jer.  vii,  31,  39 ;  xix,  6-14 ;  Isaiah 
XXX,  33 ;  9  Kings  xxiii,  10.  The  place  was  so 
abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  the  more  recent 
Jews,  that  they  applied  the  name  ^e  kinmom 
or  gehtnnn  to  the  place  of  tonnents  in  a  future 
life.  The  word  gektnma  is  used  in  this  way, 
namely,  for  the  place  of  punishment  beyond 
the  grave,*  very  frequently  in  oriental  wnters, 
as  far  as  India.  There  are  various  sentiments 
about  the  relation  that  Moloch  had  to  the 
other  Pagan  divinities.  Some  believe  that 
Mok)ch  was  the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom 
it  is  well  known  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered;  others  think  it  was  the  same  with 
Mercury;  others,  Venus;  others,  Mars,  or 
Mithra.  Calmet  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Molo<;h  signified  the  sun,  or  the  king  of 
heaven. 

MONEY.  Scripture  often  speaks  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  of  certain  sums  of  money,  of 
purchases  made  with  money,  of  current  money, 
of  money  of  a  certain  weisht ;  but  we  do  not 
observe  coined  or  stampea  money  till  a  late 
period ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  took  cold  and  silver  only  by 
weight;  that  they  only  considered  the  purity 
of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp.  The  most 
ancient  commerce  was  conducted  by  barter, 
or  exchaneing  one  sort  of  merchandise  for 
another.  One  man  gave  what  he  could  spare 
to  another,  who  gave  him  in  return  part  of 
his  superabundance.  Afterward,  the  more 
precious  metals  were  used  in  traffic,  as  a  value 
more  generally  known  and  fixed.  Lastly,  they 
gave  this  metal,  by  public  authority,  a  certain 
mark,  a  certain  weight,  and  a  certain  degno 
of  alloy,  to  fix  its  value,  and  to  save  buyem 
and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing:  and  exam- 
ining the  coins.    At  the  siege  of  Troy  in  H^ 
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;  no  Teftrenee  it  made  to  ^Id  or  Bilver 
eoined ;  but  the  value  of  things  is  estimaled 
by  the  number  of  oxen  they  were  worth.  For 
instance:  they  bought  wine,  by  exchanging 
oxen,  slaves^  skins,  iron,  &c^  u>r  it.  When 
the  Greeks  first  used  money,  ii  was  only  little 
pieces  of  iron  or  copper,  called  eboli  or  spits, 
of  which  a  handful  was  a  drachma,  says  jPlu- 
tarch.  Herodotus  thinks  that  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  that  stamped  money  of  gold  or 
aiiver,  and  introduced  it  into  commerce. 
Others  say  it  was  Ishon,  king  of  Thessaly,  a 
son  of  Deucalion.  Others  ascribe  this  honour 
to  Erichthonius,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens: 
others,  again,  to  Phidon,  kine  of  Argoe. 
Among  the  Persians  it  is  said  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  first  coined  ^klen  money.  Lycur- 
gus  banished  gold  and  silver  from  his  common- 
wealth of  Lacedsemon,  and  only  allowed  a 
rude  sort  of  money,  made  of  iron,  {anus,  or 
rather  the  kings  of  Rome,  made  a   kind  of 

Soss  money  of  copper,  having  on  one  side 
e  double  face  of  Janus,  on  the  other  the 
prow  of  a  ship.  We  find  nothing  concerning 
the  money  of  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Ara- 
bians, or  Syrians,  wfore  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  China,  to  this  day,  they  stamp  no  money 
of  gold  or  silver,  but  only  of  copper.  Qoid 
and  silver  pess  as  merchandise,  if  gold  or 
silver  be  onered,  they  take  it  and  pay  it  by 
weight,  as  other  goods:  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  cut  it  into  pieces  with  shears  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  carry  a  steel  yard  at 
their  girales  to  weigh  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hebrews.  Abraham 
weighed  out  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  to 
pnrchaae  Sarah's  tomb.  Genesis  xxiii,  15^  16; 
and  Scripture  observes  that  he  paid  this  in 
"  current  money  with  the  merchant."  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midianites  for 
twenty  pieces  (in  Hebrew  twenty  shekels)  of 
silver,  uen.  xxxvii,  28.  The  brethren  of  Jo- 
seph bring  back  with  them  into  Egypt  the 
money  they  found  in  their  sacks,  in  the  same 
weight  as  before,  Gen.  xliii,  91.  The  brace- 
lets that  Eliezer  gave  Rebekah  weighed  ten 
shekels,  and  the  ear  rings  two  shekels,  Qtn. 
xxiv,  S».  Moses  ordered  that  the  weight  of 
five  hundred  shekels  of  myrrh,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shekels  of  cinnamon,  of  the 
weight  of  the  sanctuary,  should  be  taken,  to 
make  the  perfume  which  was  to  be  burnt  to 
the  Lord  on  the  eolden  altar,  Exod.  xxx,  24. 
He  acquaints  us  that  the  Israelites  offered  for 
the  works  of  the  tabernacle  seventy-two  thou- 
sand talents  of  brass,  Exod.  xxxviii,  29.  We 
read,  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  that  the  weight 
of  Absalom's  hair  was  two  hundred  shekels  of 
the  ordinary  weight,  or  of  the  king's  weight, 
S  Sam.  xiv,  26.  Isaiah,  xlvi,  6,  describes  the 
wicked  as  weighing  silver  in  a  balance,  to 
make  an  idol  of  it ;  and  Jeremiah,  xxxii,  10, 
weighs  seventeen  pieces  of  silver  in  a  pair  of 
•eales,  to  pay  for  a  field  he  had  bought.  Isaiah 
•ays,  *'Come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye 
weigh  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  1" 
Jkmos,  Ttii,  5,  rapresenta  the  merehants  aa  en- 


eouraging  one  another  to  make  the  epU 
small,  wherewith  to  sdl,  and  the  shekel  pm 
wherewith  to  buy,  and  to  fiilsify  the  baunoa 
by  deceit 

In  all  these  passages  three  thin^  odv  an 
mentioned :  1.  The  metal,  that  is,  gold  or 
silver,  and  never  copper,  that  not  being  uaed 
in  traffic  as  money.  2.  The  weight,  a  talest, 
a  shekel,  a  gereh  or  aM«5,  the  weight  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  king's  weight.  3.  The 
alloy  (^standard)  of  pure  or  fine  oM  and  silTcr, 
and  of  good  ({ttality,  as  receivra  by  the  mcr* 
chant  The  impression  of  the  coinsjge  is  not 
referred  to;  but  it  is  said  they  weighed  the 
silver,  or  other  commodities,  by  tm  shekd 
and  by  the  talent  This  shekel,  therefore,  tod 
this  talent,  were  not  fixed  and  determiixd 
pieces  of  money,  but  weiehts  applied  to  thiop 
used  in  conomerce.  Hence  those  decesUol 
balances  of  the  merchants,  who  would  increaie 
the  shekel,  that  is,  wouki  augment  the  weight 
by  which  they  weighed  the  gold  and  silrer 
they  were  to  receive,  that  they  miffht  have  a 
greater  quantity  than  was  Uieir  doe;  heoce 
the  weight  of  the  sanctuary,  the  standard  of 
which  was  preserved  in  the  temple  to  prevect 
fraud;  hence  those  prohibitions  in  the  lav, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  difen 
weirhts  "  in  Hebrew,  stones,  "  a  great  and  a 
smiSl."  Dent,  xxv,  13 ;  hence  those  scales  thai 
the  Elebrews  wore  at  their  girdles,  Hosea  xii, 
7,  and  the  Canaanites  carried  in  their  hands, 
to  weigh  the  gold  and  silver  which  Uiey  i«- 
ceived  in  payment.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Hebrew  we  nnd  Jacob  bouj^ht  a  field  for  a 
hundred  kaiUths^  Gen.  xxxiii,  19;  and  tbit 
the  friends  of  Job,  after  his  recovery,  gave  to 
that  model  of  patience  each  a  kesUak,  and  s 
golden  pendant  fisr  the  eare.  Job  xlii,  11.  Wi 
also  find  there  daricSj  (in  Hebrew,  darcmffniM 
or  adarcmonim^l  and  mina^  statera^  tbeli :  hot 
this  last  kind  or  money  was  foreign,  and  is  put 
for  other  terms,  which  in  the  Hebrew  only 
signifies  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  kesim 
is  not  well  known  to  us;  some  take  it  for  a 
sheep  or  a  lamb ;  othera,  for  a  kind  of  monfy, 
having  the  impression  of  a  lamb  or  a  shefp; 
but  it  was  more  probably  a  purse  of  monev. 
The  darcm^nim  or  darics  are  money  of  the 
kings  of  Pereia ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  firat  coined  golden  money. 
Ezekiel,  xlv,  13,  tells  us  that  the  mina  makes 
fifty  shekels:  he  reduces  this  fbreisn  money 
to  the  weieht  of  the  Hebrews.  The  mint 
mieht  probably  be  a  Pereian  money  oH^inally, 
and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Hebrews. 
But  unaer  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  the 
Hebrews  were  hardly  at  liberty  to  coin  moofy 
of  their  own,  being  in  subjection  to  those 
princes,  and  very  low  in  their  own  country. 
They  were  still  less  able  under  the  Chaldeans, 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity;  or  afterward 
under  the  Grecians,  to  whom  they  were  sub- 
ject till  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabxus,  to 
whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  mnt- 
ed  the  privilege  of  coining  money  in  Jodea, 
1  Mac.  XV,  6.  And  this  is  the  first  Hebrew 
money,  properly  so  called,  that  we  knowoC 
Then  were  shekels  and  demi-ahdcris,  also  tte 
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Ittrd  part  of  a  thdnl,  and  a  <|Qarkr  of  a| 
ibekel,  of  sU^er. 

The  sfadcel  of  tilTer.  or  the  ulverlin^  Isa. 
vii,  23,  oririnally  wciglwd  three  hundred  and 
tventy  barieyconM ;  bat  it  waa  a&Aerwaid  io- 
ereased  to  Uiree  hundred  and  ^hty-foar  bar- 
leyconia,  ita  Taloe,  being  oonsioerra  etiual  to 
mir  Roman  denariii  was  two  ahillinn  and 
Kf en  peoee,  or  acftording  to  Biahop  Cumber- 
kadi  two  ahillingB  and  lour  peace  farthing. 
It  is  laid  to  have  had  Aaron's  rod  on  the  one 
adtj  and  the  pot  of  manna  on  the  other.  The 
bekah  was  equal  to  half  a  shekel,  Exod.  zxxTiii, 
96.  The  denarius  was  one-fourth  of  a  shekel. 
KTcn  penee  three  &rthincs  of  our  moneT. 
The  gerah,  or  meah,  Ekml  xxz,  13,  waa  t'je 
Bxth  part  of  the  denarius,  or  diner,  and  the 
tveoty-iborth  jpart  of  the  sbekeL  The  assar, 
vassarion,  B&atL  x,  89,  was  the  ninety-sizth 
pan  of  a  shekel :  its  Talue  was  rather  more 
thaa  a  fiuthtng.  The  forthing,  Matt.  ▼,  96, 
vas  in  Taloe  Uie  thirteenth  part  of  a  penny 
aorling.  The  mite  was  the  half  of  a  Earthing, 
«  the  twenty-sixth  part  of  a  penny  steriing. 
The  miniL  or  maneh,  Esek.  zlv,  13,  was  ec|ual 
to  sixty  enekda,  which^  taken  at  two  shillings 
tod  seven  penee,  waa  seven  pounds  ifteen 
shiUinga.  The  talent  was  fifty  mines;  and 
iu  Taloe,  therefore,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
KTea  pounds  len  shillincs.  The  gold  coins 
were  as  follows ;  a  ahelm  of  gold  was  about 
Smtteen  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  silver, 
that  is,  one  pound  seventeen  shillincs  and  five 
peoce  halfpenny.  A  talent  of  gold  eonsisted 
of  three  thousand  shekels.  The  drachma  was 
quel  to  a  Roman  denarius,  or  seven  pence 
mnt  farthings  of  our  money.  The  didmehma, 
or  tribute  money,  Matt,  xvii,  34,  was  equal  to 
tfteen  pence  halfpenny.  It  is  said  to  have 
bttn  rtsmped  witn  a  harp  on  one  side,  and  a 
▼ine  on  the  other.  The  stater,  or  piece  of 
noney  which  Peter  found  in  the  fish's  mouth, 
MatL  xvii,  87,  was  two  half  shekels.  A  daric, 
dram,  1  Chron.  xxix,  7;  Exn,  viii,  37,  was  a 
gold  coin  struck  by  Darius  the  Mede.  Ac- 
eordine  to  Parichurst  its  value  was  one  pound 
ive  siiillings.  A  gold  penny  is  stated  by 
Li^htfoot  to  have  been  equal  to  twenty-five 
•il'er  penee. 

Hii«r  derives  a  satisfactory  argument  for  the 
▼eraciiy  of  the  Gosoels  from  the  different  kinds 
of  money  mentionea  in  them  :--*The  admixture 
of  foreign  manners  and  constitutions  proceeded 
through  numberless  circumstances  of  life. 
Take,  for  exami>le,  the  circulation  of  coin  ; 
ot  one  time  it  is  Greek  coin;  at  another, 
JoiDao ;  nt  another  time  ancient  Jewish. 
But  how  accurately  is  even  this  stated  ac- 
BOfding  to  history,  and  the  arrangement  of 
l^gt!  The  ancient  imposts  which  were 
tntrodooed  before  the  Roman  dominion  were 
vshxd  according  to  the  Greek  coinage;  for 
example,  the  taxes  of  the  temple,  the  iiipax/upj 
^utt  xvii,  34.  The  offering  were  paid  in 
taeae,  Mark  xii,  43 ;  Luke  xxi,  3.  A  payment 
*kich  proceeded  from  the  temple  treasurr  was 
■ode  aeeording  to  the  ancient  national  pay- 
■ttt  by  weigb^  Matt,  xxvi,  15 ;  but  in 
««  husinees,  trade,  waj^ee,  side,  dw,  the 


aad  denarius  and  Roman  coin  were  usud,  Matt 
X,  S9;  XX,  3;  Liuke  xii,  6;  Mark  xiv,  6;  John 
xii,  5;  vi(  7.  The  more  modem  state  uxea 
are  likewise  paid  in  the  coin  of  the  natioa 
which  exercises  at  the  lime  the  greatest  au- 
thority, Matthew  xxii,  19 ;  Mark  xii,  15;  Luke 
XX,  94.  Writers,  who,  in  each  liule  circuaa- 
stance,  which  otherwise  would  pass  by  un- 
noticed, so  accurately  describe  the  period  of 
time,  must  certainly  have  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  it 

MONEY-CHANGERS,  in  the  Gospels, 
were  persons  who  exchanged  native  tor 
fineign  coin,  to  enable  those  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  from  distant  countriea  to  purchase 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  In  our  Lord's  time 
they  had  estabUshed  themselves  in  the  court 
of  the  temple ;  a  profanati/m  which  had  pro- 
bably grown  up  with  the  influence  of  Roman 
manners,  which  allowed  t^ieargentorti  [money- 
dealers]  to  establish  their  usurious  mentmg, 
tables,  ov  the  statues  of  the  cods,  even  at  the 
feet  of  Janus,  in  the  most  holy  places,  in  jwr^ 
iicibus  Basilicarum,  or  in  the  temples,  ponit 
etdem  CaslorU,  The  following  extraa  from 
Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arabs,  ia 
illustrative : — "  The  mosque  at  the  time  of 
our  passing  through  it  was  full  of  people, 
though  these  were  not  worshippers,  nor  was 
it  at  either  of  the  usual  hours  oi  public  prayers. 
Some  of  the  parties  were  assembled  to  smoke, 
othraa  to  play  at  chess,  and  some  apparently 
to  drive  bargains  of  trade,  but  certaimy  none 
to  pray.  It  was,  indeed,  a  living  picture  of 
what  we  might  believe  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  have  been,  when  thoee  who  sold  oxen, 
and  sheep^  and  doves,  and  the  changers  or 
money  sitting  there,  were  driven  out  by  Jesua, 
with  a  scourge  of  cords,  and  their  tables  ovefi- 
tumed.  It  was,  in  short,  a  place  of  publk 
resort  and  thoroughfare,  a  house  of  merchan- 
dise, as  the  temple  of  the  Jews  had  become  in 
the  daya  of  the  Meaaiah.'' 

MONK  anciently  denoted  a  person  who 
retired  from  the  world  to  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  Gk»d,  and  to  live  in  solitude  and 
abstinenee.  Tiie  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  manocAiu,  and  that  from  the  Greek 
^•MX'f,  solUaiy.  The  original  of  monka  seems 
to  have  been  this:  The  persecutions  which 
attended  the  first  ages  of  the  Gk>spel  forced 
some  Christians  to  retire  from  the  world,  and 
live  in  deserts  and  places  more  private  and 
unfrequented,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  peace 
and  comfort  among  beasts  which  were  denied 
them  among  men ;  and  this  being  the  case  of 
some  very  extraofdinary  persons,  their  example 
gave  sucn  reputation  to  retirement,  that  the 
practice  was  continued  when  the  reason  of  its 
commencement  ceased.  After  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  instances  of  this  kind  were 
numerous ;  and  those  whose  security  had 
obliged  them  to  live  separately  and  apart  be 
came  afterward  united  into  societies.  We  mav 
also  add,  that  the  myatic  theology,  whion 
gained  ground  toward  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  contributed  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  to  drive  men  into  solitude,  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion.     The  monks,  at  kaet 
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Um  aneient  ones,  were  distinguiBbed  into 
soliiarieSf  eitnobUes^  and  sarabaiUs,  The  firat 
were  those  who  lived  in  places  remote  finom 
all  towns  and  habitations  of  men,  as  do  still 
some  of  the  hermits.  The  cttnobiies  were 
those  who  lived  in  community  with  scTeral 
others  in  the  same  house,  and  under  the  same 
superiors.  The  sarabaiUs  were  strolling  monks, 
haying  no  fixed  rule  of  residence.  Those  who 
are  now  called  monks  are  cctnobUes^  who  live 
together  in  a  convent  or  monastery,  who  make 
▼ows  of  living  according  to  a  certain  rule 
established  by  the  founder,  and  wear  a  habit 
which  distinguishes  their  order.  Those  that 
are  endowed^  or  have  a  fixed  revenue,  are 
most  properly  called  monks,  ivuMui^i ;  as  the 
Chartereux,  Benedictines,  Bemardines,  Ac. 
The  Mendicants,  or  those  that  beg,  as  the 
Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  are  more  properly 
called  religious,  and  friars,  though  the  names 
are  frequently  confounded. 

The  first  monks  were  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
who,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  oentury, 
fbrmed  them  into  a  regular  body,  engaged 
them  to  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and 
prescribed  to  them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction 
of  their  conduct.  These  regulations,  ^hich 
Anthony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  and  S3rna  by  his  disciple 
Hilarion.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  Aones, 
or  Eufi:enius,  with  their  companions,  Gaddanus 
and  Azyzas,  instituted  the  monastic  order  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  with  such  rapid 
•nccess,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  east 
was  filled  with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who, 
abandoning  all-  human  connections,  advan- 
tages, pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a 
laneuisning  and  miserable  existence  amidst 
hardships  of  want,  and  various  kinds  of  sufiTer- 
ing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  close  and 
rapturous  communication  with  Gkxl  and  angels. 
From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  passed 
into  the  west,  and  first  into  Italy  and  its  neigh- 
bouring islands,  though  it  is  uncertain  who 
transplanted  it  thither.  St.  Martin,  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  Tours,  erected  the  first  monas- 
teries in  Gaul,  and  reconunended  this  religious 
solitude  with  such  power  and  efficac^}  boUi  by 
his  instruction  and  example,  that  ms  f^eral 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  no  less  than 
two  thousand  monks.  From  nence  the  mo- 
nastic discipline  extended  its  progress  gradu- 
ally through  the  other  provinces  and  countries 
of  Europe.  There  were  beside,  the  monks  of 
St.  BasH,  called  in  the  east  ealogeriy  from  xoXdc 
yifwfy  a  good  old  man^  and  those  of  St.  Jerom. 
the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  afterward 
those  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard:  at 
leng[th  came  those  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Do- 
minic, with  a  legion  of  others. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fif\h  century,  the 
monks  who  had  formerly  lived  only  for  them- 
selves in  solitary  retreats,  and  nad  never 
thought  of  assuming  any  rank  among  the 
sacerdotal  order,  were  mdusHy  distine:nished 
ftom  the  populace,  ana  endowed  witn  such 
opulence  and  honourable  privileges  that  they 
frand  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
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amoo^  tha  pillars  aad  wf 
Christian   community.    Tk 


eminent  station 

porters  of  the  Christian  community, 
fame  of  their  piety  and  sanctity  was  so  mat, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  often  caoen 
out  of  their  order ;  and  the  passion  of  erectisc 
edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  uu 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  eon* 
modious  manner,  was  at  this  time  carried  be* 
yond  all  bounds.  However,  their  licentioufncsi, 
even  in  this  eentury,  was  become  s  proved); 
and  they  are  said  to  have  excited  toe  moit 
dreadfU   tumults    and    seditions    in   varioQi 

S laces.  The  monastic  orders  were  at  first  on- 
er the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishopi, 
from  which  they  were  exempted  by  the  Rooiu 
pontiff  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  cenuirj ; 
and  the  monks  in  return  devoted  themadfci 
whoUv  to  advance  the  interest  and  to  mua- 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Tbii 
immunity  which  they  obtained  was  a  finttftl 
source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  o^ 
casioned  the  greatest  part  of  the  vices  with 
which  they  were  afterward  ao  justly  charged. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  monastic  diKiplise 
was  extremely  relaxed,  both  in  the  eastern  asd 
western  provinces,  and  all  efforts  to  restore  it 
were  ineffectual.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of 
institution  was  in  the  highest  esteem;  asd 
nothine  could  equal  the  veneration  that  wa 
paid  aixmt  the  close  of  the  ninth  cenuirylo 
such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred  pom 
and  indolence  of  a  convent  This  veneraiios 
caused  several  kings  and  emperors  to  call  thBB 
to  their  courts,  and  to  employ  them  in  eiffl 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment.  Their  refom- 
ation  was  attempted  by  Louis  the  meek,  bat 
the  effect  was  of  short  duration.  In  tk 
eleventh  century,  they  were  exempted  fay  thi 
popes  from  the  authority  of  their  sovereigoi, 
and  new  orders  of  monks  were  continpaOy 
established,  insomuch  that  in  the  council  oi 
Lateran,  that  was  held  A.  D.  1215,  a  dccne 
was  passed,  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  HI,  to 
prevent  any  new  monastic  institutions;  and 
several  were  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  if 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  appears,  frooi 
the  testimony  of  the  best  writers,  that  tk 
monks  were  generally  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate, 
and  licentious  epicures,  whose  views  in  lift 
were  confined  to  opulence,  idleness,  and  plea- 
sure.  However,  the  reformation  bald  a  mani- 
fest influence  in  restraining  their  excesses,  and 
rendering  them  more  circumspect  and  caotiMi 
in  their  external  conduct 

Monks  are  distineuished  by  the  colour  of 
their  habits,  into  black,  wmte,  gray,  ^ 
Amon|[  the  monks,  some  are  called  monln  of 
the  choir,  others^  professed  monks,  and  otbert, 
lay  monks;  which  last  are  destined  for  tbeav- 
vice  of  the  convent,  and  have  neither  ckricaie 
nor  literature.  Cloistered  monks,  are  time 
who  actually  reside  in  the  house,  in  oppositioa 
to  extra  monks,  who  have  benefices  aepeoii- 
ing  on  the  monastery.  Monks  are  also  dit- 
tinffuished  into  reformed,  whom  the  civil  tsd 
eoclesiastieal  authoritr  have  made  masters  oi 
ancient  convents,  ana  empowered  to  rtineie 
the  ancient  discipline,  whicn  had  been  relaxed 
•ad  ancienty  wno  remain  in  the  eonvemio 
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lift  in  It  ■eeoidiiig  ^  its  mfiibliihm«nt  at  the 
tioM  when  they  made  their  tows,  vithoat 
obliging  tbemaelVes  to  any  new  reform.  An- 
cienUT  the  monks  were  all  laymen,  and  were 
only  oiaiin^uished  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
by  a  peculiar  habit  and  an  extraordinary  piety 
or  devotion.  Not  only  the  monks  were  pro- 
hibited the  priesthood,  but  even  [iriests  were 
expressly  prohibited  from  becoming  monks, 
as  appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory. 
Pope  Syricius  was  the  first  who  called  them  to 
tbe  clericate,  on  account  of  some  great  scarcity 
of  priesu  that  the  church  was  supposed  to  la- 
bour under;  and  since  that  time  tne  priesthood 
hss  been  usually  united  to  the  monastical  pro- 
fession. 


MOIVOPHTSITES.       See     Ptpootaimi 

Union. 

MONOTHELITES,  a  denomination  im 
the  seventh  century.  See  Htfostahc 
Union. 

MONTHS,  D«m\  sometimes  also  called 
B^vin,  new  moont,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  commencing  with  the  new  moon,  an- 
ciently had  no  separate  names,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  which  was  called  Abib,  that 
is,  "the  month  of  the  young  ears  of  com," 
Exod.  xiii,4;  xxiii,  15;  xxxiv,  18;  Deut.  xvi,  1. 
During  the  captivity,  the  Hebrews  adopted  the 
Babylonian  names  for  their  months ;  which 

,  were    as   follows,   and  they   were   reckoneif 

Ithus: 


1.  iv»9,  JNisiMf  from  the  new  moon    of  April,  Neh.  ii,  L 
S.  r|,  Kif  or  Ziv,  also  called  'x'm,      of  may,  I  Kings  vi,  1. 
3.  n*,  Sivan, 


4.  non,  Tavmuz, 

5.  dM,  Abf 

6.  ViSn,  Elul 

7.  ^rn,  TVjAri,  also  atvPNn  nr, 

8.  Via,  Bui,  also  rvmo, 

9.  iVoa,  Kisiev, 

10.  nae,  Tebeik, 

11.  tt3V,  ShebtUt 

12.  •^-m,  Adar, 


of  June,  Esther  viii,  9. 
of  July, 
of  August. 

of  Se|Member,  Neh.  vi,  15. 
of  October,  1  Kin^  Tiii,  3. 
of  November,  1  £ngs  vi,  38. 
of  December,  Neh.  i^  1. 
of  January,  Esther  ii,  16. 
of  Febraary,  Zech.  i,  7. 
of  March,  Esther  iii,  7. 


The  first  month  here  mentioned,  Nisan^  was  originally  called  Abib,    The  intercalary 

month  is  denommated  in  Hebrew  irw. 


MOON.  Particular  sacrifices  were  enjoined 
or  Moses  at  every  new  moon,  which  day  was 
uto  celebrated  as  a  feast.  It  is  promised  in 
Psatm  cxxi,  6.  "  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night."  The  effect 
of  a  coup  de  soUil^  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  is  well 
loiown;  and  in  some  climates  the  beams  of  the 
noon  are  reputed  hurtful.  Anderson,  in  his 
**  Description  of  the  East,"  says,  "  One  must. 
bere  (in  Batavia)  take  gxeat  care  not  to  sleep 
is  tbe  beams  of  the  moon  nncovered.  I  have 
Men  many  people  whose  neck  has  become 
vooked,  so  tnat  they  looked  more  to  the  side 
(ban  forward.  I  wiU  not  decide  whether  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  moon,  as  people  imagine 
^at."  Id  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  £u- 
npe  the  same  opinions  are  entertained  of  the 

Enicious  influence  of  the  moon  beams.  An 
glish  gentleman  walking  in  the  cTenine  in 
(be  garden  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman  at  Lis- 
^,  was  most  seriously  admonished  by  the 
ovner  to  put  on  his  hat,  to  protect  him  from 
<be  moon  beams.  The  fishermen  in  Sicily  are 
Md  to  GOTer,  during  the  night,  the  fish  which 
tbey  expose  to  dry  on  the  sea  shore,  alleging 
tbai  the  beams  of  the  moon  cause  them  to 
pitrcfy. 

MORAL  OBLIGATION.  Different  opi- 
"ions  have  been  held  as  to  the  ground  of  moral 
^bbgstien.  Orotios,  Balguy,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
^rke,  place  it  in  the  eternal  and  necessary 
JKoeas  of  things.  To  this  there  are  two  ob- 
jwions.  The  first  is,  that  it  leaTes  the  dis- 
iBKtioQ  between  virtue  and  vice,  in  a  great 
■casore,  arbitrary  and  indefinite,  dependent 
^ipon  our  perception  of  fitness  and  unfitness, 
vbieh   in  different  individuals,  will   greatly 


differ.  The  second  is,  that  when  a  fitness  or 
unfitness  is  proved,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
discovery  of  a  natural  essential  difference  or 
congruity,  which  alone  cannot  constitute  a 
moral  obligation  to  choose  what  is  fit,  and  lo 
reject  what  is  unfit.  When  we  have  proved  a 
fitness  in  a  certain  course  of  action,  we  have 
not  proved  that  it  is  obligatory.  A  second 
step  IS  necessary  before  we  can  reach  this  con- 
clusion. Cudworth,  Butler,  Price,  and  others, 
maintain,  that  virtue  carries  its  own  obligation 
in  itself;  that  the  understanding  at  once  per- 
ceives a  certain  action  to  be  right,  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  performed.  Several  ob- 
jectiona  lie  to  this  notion:  1.  It  supposes  the 
understandings  of  men  to  determine  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  concerning  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  actions ;  which  is  contrary  to  fact. 
2.  It  supposes  a  previous  rule,  by  whicn  the  ac- 
tion is  aetermined  to  be  right ;  but  if  the  reveal- 
ed will  of  Qod  is  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, what  common  rule  exists  amon?  meni 
There  is  evidently  no  such  rule,  and  therefore 
no  means  of  certainly  determining  what  is 
right.  3.  If  a  common  standard  were  known 
among  men,  and  if  the  understandings  of  men 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  con- 
fofmity,  or  otherwise,  of  an  action  to  that  stan- 
dard ;  what  renders  it  a  matter  of  obligation  that 
any  one  should  mrform  it?  The  rule  niust  be 
proved  to  be  binding,  or  no  ground  of  obligation 
IS  established. 

An  action  is  obligatory,  say  others,  because 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense.  This  is  the 
theory  of  Lord  Shaflesbury  and  Dr.  Hutch- 
By  moral  sense  appears  to  be  meant  an 
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instinctive  approbation  or  right,  and  abhoi^ 
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naot  of  wron^,  prior  to  all  refleaion  on  their 
nature,  or  their  consequences.  If  any  thine 
else  were  understood  by  it,  then  the  mortu 
■enae  must  be  the  same  with  conscience,  which 
we  know  to  Tary  with  the  judgment,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  the  basis  of  moral  obligation. 
If  conscience  be  not  meant,  then  the  moral 
sense  must  be  considered  as  instinctiye:  a 
notion,  certainly,  which  is  disproved  by  the 
whole  moral  history  of  man.  It  ma^r,  indeed, 
be  conceded,  that  such  is  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  that  when  those  distinctions 
between  actions,  which  hams  been  taught  by 
leligtous  tradition  or  direct  revdation,  are 
known  in  their  nature,  relations,  and  conse- 
quences, the  calm  and  sober  judgments  of  men 
will  approve  of  them ;  and  that  especially  when 
they  are  considered  abstractedly,  that  is^  as 
not  affecting  and  controlling  their  own  mte- 
rests  and  passions  immediately,  virtae  may 
command  complacency,  and  vice  provoke 
abhorrence:  but  that,  independent  of  reflection 
on  their  nature  or  their  consequences,  there  is 
an  instinctive  principle  in  man  which  abhors 
evil^  and  loves  goocL  is  contradicted  by  that 
vanety  of  opinion  ana  feeling  on  the  vices  and 
virtues,  which  obtains  aroonc  all  uninstructed 
nations.  We  applaud  the  forgiveness  of  an 
injury  as  magnanimous ;  a  savage  despises  it 
as  mean.  Yre  think  it  a  duty  to  support  and 
cherish  aged  parents;  many  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  abandon  them  as  useless,  and  throw 
them  to  the  boasts  of  the  field.  Innumerable 
instances  of  this  contrariety  might  be  adduced, 
which  are  all  contrary  to  the  notion  of  in- 
stinctive sentiment.  Instincts  operate  uni- 
ferroly,  but  this  assumed  moral  sense  does  not 
Beside,  if  it  be  mere  matter  of  feeling,  inde- 
pendent of  judgment,  to  love  virtue,  am[  abhor 
vice,  the  morality  of  the  exercise  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  questionable ;  for  it  would  be  diffieolt 
to  show,  that  there  is  any  more  morality,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  the  affections  and  dis|;usts 
of  instinct  than  in  those  of  the  palate.  If  judg- 
ment, the  knowledge  and  comparison  of  things, 
be  included,  then  this  principle  supposes  a 
uniform  and  universal  individual  revelation  as 
to  the  nature  of  things  to  every  man,  or  an  in- 
tuitive faculty  of  determining  their  moral  quali- 
ty ;  both  of  which  are  too  absurd  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  only  satis&ctory  conclusion  on  this 
subject,  is  that  which  refers  moral  oblivion 
to  the  will  of  God.  ''  Obligation,"  says  War- 
burton,  "necessarily  implies  an  oblieer,  and 
the  obliger  must  be  different  from,  and  not  one 
and  the  same  with,  the  obliged.    Moral  obli- 

Stion,  that  is,  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent, 
rther  implies  a  law,  which  enjoins  and  for- 
bids ;  but  a  law  is  the  imposition  of  an  intelli- 
gent superior,  who  hath  power  to  exact  con- 
Rnrmity  thereto."  This  lawgiver  is  Grod ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons  which  have  led 
him  to  enjoin  this,  and  to  prohibit  that,  it  is 
|dain  that  the  obligation  to  ooey  lies  not  merely 
m  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  a  creature  obey- 
ing an  infinitely  wise  and  cood  Creator, 
(though  such  a  fitness  existsj  but  in  that 
obedience   being  er^oiaed.      ror,   since   the 


question  rtsptti^  the  doty  of  k  created  hebag 
with  reference  to  his  Creator,  nothing  can  bs 
more  condusive  than  that  the  Creator  has  an 
idisolute  right  to  the  obedience  of  Hs  crea- 
tures ;  and  that  the  creature  is  in  dmy  obliged 
to  obey  him  fimn  whom  it  not  only  has  received 
being^  but  by  whom  that  being  is  constantly 
sustained.  It  has.  indeed,  been  said,  that  even 
if  it  be  admitted,  that  I  am  obliged  to  ot>ey  the 
will  of  God,  the  question  is  stiU  open,  **  Why 
am  I  obliged  to  obey  his  will  T'  and  that  this 
brings  us  round  to  the  former  answer ;  because 
he  can  only  will  what  is  upon  the  whole  best 
lor  his  creatures.  But  this  is  confounding  that 
which  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  rule  to  God 
in  the  commands  which  he  issues,  with  that 
which  really  obliges  the  creature.  No'w,  thai 
which  in  truth  obliges  the  creature  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  commands  issued  by  God ;  bat 
the  relation  in  which  the  creature  itself  standi 
to  Gk>d.  If  a  creature  can  have  no  rxiatence. 
nor  any  power  or  faculty  independeiulT  of 
Gkxi,  it  can  have  no  right  to  employ  its  tacul* 
ties  independently  of  him;  and  if  it  have  bo 
right  to  employ  its  faculties  in  an  indq>eodcot 
manner,  the  right  to  rule  its  conduct  must  rest 
with  the  Creator  alone ;  and  from  this  results 
the  obligation  of  absolute  and  universed  obe- 
dience. 

MORAVIANS,  or  UNITED  BRETHREN. 
The  name  of  Moravians,  or  Moravian  Brechrea, 
was  in  England  given  to  the  membo-a  of  r 
Ibreign  Prciestant  church,  calling  itself  the 
Uniias  Pratrwm^  or  United  Brethren.  This 
church  formeriy  consisted  of  three  branches, 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Polish.  Afker 
its  renovation  in  the  year  1798,  some  of  its 
members  came  to  England  in  17S8,  who  being 
of  the  Moravian  branch,  became  known  hf  that 
appellation;  and  all  those  who  joined  then, 
and  adopted  their  doctrines  anid  discipline, 
have  ever  since  been  called  fidoravians.  Strkthf 
speaking,  however,  that  name  is  not  applicabie 
to  them,  nor  generally  admitted,  either  oy  tiici»> 
selves,  or  in  any  public  documents,  in  wfaieh 
they  are  called  by  their  proper  names,  the  Umias 
PrtUmm,  or  United  Brethren. 

The  few  remaining  members  of  the  •w^^^i't 
church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Bohemia. 
Moravia,  and  Poland,  being  much  per sk  mad 
by  the  popish  clergy,  many  of  them  left   aB 
their  possessions,  a^  fled  with  their  famili— 
into  Silesia  and    Saxony.    In  Saxony  thsj 
found   protection   firom   a   Saxon    nobteeaaB, 
Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinaeodori^  who 
gave  them  some  waste  land  on  one  of  hk 
estates,  on  which,  in  17^,  thev  built  a  vtllage 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  called  tne  Hut-Berg,  or 
Watch-Hill.     This  occasioned  them  to  call 
their  settlement  BrmiAai,  *'  the  wsich  of  the 
Lord.*'    Hence  their  enemies  designated  theas 
in  derision  by  the  name  of  Hermhuters,  whieh 
is   altogether   improper,  but   by  it   they  are 
known  in  some  countries  abroad.    By  chut 
own  account,  the  community  derive  their  origin 
firom   the   ancient   Bohemian  and  Mannmm. 
Brethren,  who   existed   as  a   distinct  peopla 
ever  sinoe  the  year  1457,   whim,  senaratiw 
from  those  who  took  up  arms  in  dshnes  m 
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tbeir  Dcotetutions  agmnit  popish  erron.  they 
Ibrmea  a  plan  for  cnurch  raUowship  and  dis- 
cipline, agreeable  to  their  insight  into  the 
Scriptures,  and  called  themseWes  at  first, 
FVtUres  Le^is  ChriUif  or  Brethren  after  the 
Law  of  Christ ;  and  afterward,  on  being  joined 
br  others  of  the  same  porsnasion  in  other 
cXacea,  Unilas  FVatnim^  or  Frairts  DniUUis. 
By  degrees,  they  established  congregations 
in  yarious  places,  and  spread  themseWes  into 
BAoravia  and  other  neightiouring  states.  Being 
aaxioua  to  preserve  among  themselTes  regular 
onaoopal  ordination,  and,  at  a  synod  hM  at 
Lhota  in  1467,  taking  into  consideration  the 
seareity  of  ministers  regularly  ordained  amoner 
them,  they  chose  three  of  their  priests  ordained 
hj  Calixtme  bishops,  and  sent  them  to  Stephen, 
bishop  of  the  Waldenses,  then  residing  in 
Austria,  by  whom  they  were  consecrated 
bishops;  co-bishops  ana  conseniores  being 
appointed  from  tne  rest  of  their  presbyters. 
In  1468  a  great  persecution  arose  against  them, 
sod  many  were  put  to  death.  In  1481  they 
were  banished  from  Moravia,  when  many  of 
them  fled  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  there,  till  driven  away  by 
SttboeQoent  troubles. 

In  the  mean  time,  disputes  respecting  points 
of  doctrine,  the  enmity  of  the  papists,  and 
other  causes,  raised  continusl  disturbances 
and  eieAt  persecutions  at  various  periods,  till 
the  Reformation  by  Luther,  when  tney  opened 
a  correspondence  with  that  eminent  reformer 
and  his  associates,  and  entered  into  several 
oegcMtiaLions,  both  with  him  and  Calvin,  con- 
oemifig  the  extension  of  t&e  Protestant  cause. 
But  iStir  strict  adherence  to  the  discipline  of 
their  own  church,  founded,  in  their  view,  on 
that  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged impossibility  of  its  ^plication  among 
the  mixed  multitude,  of  which  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  churches  consisted,  occasioned 
A  cessation  of  cooperation,  and,  in  the  sequel, 
the  Brethren  were  again  left  to  the  mercy  of 
their  persecutors,  by  whom  their  churches 
were  destroyed,  and  their  ministers  banished, 
till  the  year  1575,  when  they  obtained  an  edict 
from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  for  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion.  This  toleration  was 
renewed  in  1609,  and  liberty  granted  them  to 
erect  new  churches.  But  a  civil  war,  which 
broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  1613,  and  a  violent 
persecution  which  followed  it  in  16Q1,  again 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  their  ministers, 
and  brought  great  distress  upon  the  Brethren  in 
eeneraL  Some  fled  into  England,  others  to 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  while  many,  over- 
cfHoe  by  the  severity  of  the  persecution,  con* 
formed  to  the  rites  or  the  church  of  Rome. 

About  the  year  1640,  by  incessant  persecu- 
tion, and  the  most  oppressive  measures,  this 
ancient  church  was  brought  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  it  appeared  nearly  extina.  The  persecu- 
tions which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  the  occasion  that 
many  of  the  scattered  descendants  of  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  at  length  resolved 
to  (}uit  their  native  land,  and  seek  liberty  of 
coBseieaee  in  foreign   countries.    Some  emi- 


grated into  Silesia,  and  others  into  Upper 
Lusatia,  a  province  of  Saxony,  adjoining  to 
Bohemia.  The  latter,  as  berore  observed, 
found  a  protector  in  Nicholas  Count  Zinzen- 
doriF,  a  pious,  zealous  man,  and  a  Lutheran 
by  education.  He  hoped  that  the  religious 
state  of  the  Lutherans  in  his  neighbourhood 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  conversation 
and  example  of  these  devout  emigrants ;  and 
he  therefore  sought  to  prevail  upon  the  latter 
to  join  the  Lutheran  church  altogether.  To 
this  the  Brethren  objected,  being  unwilling  to 
give  up  their  ancient  discipline,  and  would 
rather  proceed  to  seek  an  asylum  in  another 
place ;  when  the  count,  struck  with  their  steadr 
fast  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  their  forefathers, 
began  more  maturely  to  examine  their  preten- 
sions ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  justness  of 
.them,  he  procurra  for  the  Brethren  the  renova- 
tion of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  ever  afier 
proved  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  their  cause. 
He  is,  therefore,  very  justly  esteemed  by  them 
as  the  chief  instnunent,  in  the  hand  of  Gtod, 
in  restoring  the  sinking  church,  and,  in  generaL 
^tefully  remembered  for  his  disinterested  and 
indefatigable  labours  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  la 
1735,  having  been  examined  and  received  into 
the  clerical  order,  by  the  theological  faculty 
at  Tuebingen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg, 
he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Brethren's 
church. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  regular  oon- 
greeation  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Hermhut 
multitudes  of  pious  persons  from  various  parts 
flocked  to  it,  many  of  whom  had  pnvata 
opinions  in  religious  matters,  to  which  they 
were  strongly  attached.  This  occasioned  great 
disputes,  which  even  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  society ;  but,  by  the  indefatigable  exo*- 
tions  of  Count  Zinzenaorff,  these  disputes  were 
allayed,  and  the  statutes  being  drawn  up,  and 
agreed  to  in  1727,  for  better  regulation, 
brotherly  love  and  union  were  reestablished, 
and  no  schism  whatever,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
has  since  that  period  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church. 

Though  the  Brethren  acknowledge  no  other 
standard  of  truth  than  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
they  in  general  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  of  Faith.  Their  church  is 
episcopal ;  but  though  they  consider  episcopal 
ordination  as  necessary  to  qualify  the  servants 
of  the  church  for  their  respective  functions^ 
they  allow  to  their  bishc^s  no  elevation  of 
rank  or  preeminent  authority.  The  Moravian 
church,  firom  its  first  establishment,  has  been 
eovemed  by  synods,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  all  the  congregations,  and  by  other  subor- 
dinate bodies,  which  they  call  conferences. 
According  to  their  regulations,  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, or  itself,  does  not  confer  any  power  to 
E reside  over  one  or  more  conirregations ;  and  a 
ishop  can  discharge  no  omce  except  by  the 
appomtmeot  of  a  synod,  or  of  its  delegate,  the 
elclers'  conference  of  the  unity.  Presbytem 
amon^  them  can  perform  every  function  of 
the  bishop,  except  ordination.  Deacons  an 
assistants  to  presbyters,  much   in  the  aooM 
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way  as  in  the  church  of  England.  Deacon- 
esses are  retained  for  the  purpose  of  priyately 
admonishine;  their  own  sex,  and  visiting  them 
in  their  sickness;  but  they  are  not  permitted 
to  teach  in  public,  and,  far  less,  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  They  have  also  seniores  civiUs^ 
or  lay  elders,  in  contradistinction  to  spiritual 
elders  or  bishops,  who  are  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
unity  of  the  Brethren,  &c.  The  synods  are 
generall)r  held  once  in  seven  years ;  and  beside 
all  the  bishops,  and  the  deputies  sent  by  each 
congregation,  those  women  who  haye  appoint- 
ments as  above  described,  if  on  the  spot,  are 
also  admiued  as  hearers,  and  may  be  called 
u|>on  to  ^ive  their  advice  in  what  relates  to  the 
ministerial  labour  among  their  own  sex;  but 
they  have  no  decisive  vote  in  the  S3mod.  The 
votes  of  all  the  other  members  are  equal.  In 
questions  of  importance,  or  of  which  the  conse- 
quence cannot  oe  foreseen,  neither  the  majority 
of  votes,  nor  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  pre- 
sent, can  decide :  but  recourse  is  had  to  the  lot, 
which,  however,  is  never  made  use  of  except 
after  mature  deliberation  and  prayer;  nor  is  any 
thing  submitted  to  its  decision  which  does  not, 
after  being  thoroughly  weighed,  appear  to  the 
assembly  eligible  in  itself 

MORDECAI  was  the  son  of  Jair,  of  the 
race  of  Saul,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
lamin.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jenoiachin,  or  Jeco- 
niah,  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3405,  Esther  ii,  5, 6. 
He  settled  at  Shushan,  and  there  lived  to  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  when  it  is  thought  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  with  several  other 
captives:  but  he  afterward  returned  to  Shu- 
shan. There  is  great  probability  that  Mordecai 
was  very  young  when  taken  into  captivity. 
The  book  of  Estner  gives  the  whole  history  of 
Mordecai's  elevation,  the  punishment  of  Ila- 
man,  and  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  the 
Jews,  in  clear  and  regular  narrative.  But  it 
may  be  asked.  For  wimt  reason  did  Mordecai 
refuse  to  pay  that  respect  to  Haman,  the 
neglect  of  which  incensed  him  aeainst  the 
Jews  1  Esther  iiL  1-6.  Some  think  tne  reason 
was,  because  Haman  was  an  Amalekite;  a 
people  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  commis- 
sioned from  Gkxl  to  destroy,  because  of  the 
injuries  they  had  formerly  done  them,  Deut. 
XXV,  17-19.  But  this  scarcely  seems  to  be 
a  sufficient  account  of  Mordecai's  refusing 
civil  respect  to  Haman,  who  was  first  minister 
of  state  ;  especially  when  by  so  doing  he  ex- 
posed his  whole  nation  to  imminent  danger. 
Beside,  if  nothing  but  civil  respect  had  been 
intended  to  Haman,  the  kin^  need  not  have 
enjoined  it  on  his  servants  after  he  had  made 
him  his  first  minister  and  chief  favourite, 
Esther  iii,  1,2;  they  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  show  it  on  all  occasions.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  reverence  ordered  to  be  done  to 
this  great  man  was  a  kind  of  divine  honour, 
•och  as  was  sometimes  addressed  to  the  Per- 
sian monarchs  themselves ;  which,  being  a 
■pecies  of  idolatry,  Mordecai  refused  for  the 
take  of  a  good  conscience.  And  perhaps  it 
was  because  Haman  knew  that  hit  refosa?  was 


the  result  of  his  Jewish  principles,  thtt  he 
determined  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  tk 
Jews  in  jgeneral,  knowing  they  were  all  of  the 
same  mind.  As  to  another  questioa,  wkj 
Haman  cast  lots,  in  order  to  fix  the  day  fir 
the  massacre  of  the  Jews,  Esther  iii,  7;  fn» 
whence  the  feast  of  purim,  which  is  a  Pcnie 
word,  and  signifies  lots,  took  its  name,  Eitkr 
ix,  26 ;  it  was  no  doubt  owinf  to  the  supenti- 
tious  conceit  which  anciently  prevailed,  of 
some  days  bein^  more  fortunate  than  oUm 
for  any  undertaking ;  in  short,  he  endeavoured 
to  find  out,  by  this  way  of  divining,  whit 
month,  or  what  day  of  tike  month,  was  moit 
unfortunate  to  the  Jews,  and  most  fortunate  for 
the  success  of  his  blooay  design  against  them. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Haman  sooghl 
for  direction  in  this  affair  from  the  Persian  idob, 
the  Gkxl  of  Israel  so  overruled  the  lot  as  to  Cx 
the  intended  massacre  to  edmost  a  year's  die* 
tance,  from  Nisan  the  first  month  to  Adar  the 
last  of  the  vear,  in  order  tojrive  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  Mordecai  and  Esther  to  defeat  tk 


conspiracy. 
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MORIAII,  MoDNT.  A  hiU  on  the  north, 
east  side  of  Jerusalem,  once  sq>arated  from  thM 
of  Acra.by  a  broad  valley,  which,  according  is 
Josephus,  was  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans,  and 
the  two  hills  converted  mto  one.  In  the  time 
of  David  it  stood  apart  from  the  city,  and  wm 
under  cultivation;  for  here  was  the  thrcshitf 
fioor  of  Araunedi,  the  Jebusite,  which  Daviid 
bought,  on  which  to  erect  an  altar  to  God, 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  15-25.  On  the  same  spot  Solo- 
mon afterward  built  >he  temple,  2  Chron.  iii,  1; 
when  it  was  included  within  the  walls  of  thi 
city.  Here,  also,  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have 
been  directed  (o  offer  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii, 
1,  2.  Moriah  implies  "  vision ;''  and  the  "  land 
of  Moriah,"  mentioned  in  the  above  paasage  ia 
the  history  of  Abraham,  was  probably  so  eaUed 
from  being  seen  "  afar  off."  It  included  the 
whole  group  of  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  wm 
afterwud  built. 

MOSES.  This  illustrious  legislator  of  the 
Israelites  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  the  Use 
of  Koath  and  of  Amram,  whose  son  he  wm, 
and  therefore  in  the  fourth  generation  sfler 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  ascertained  by  tne  exode 
of  the  Israelites,  when  Moses  was  eighty  vean 
old,  Exod.  vii,  7.  By  a  singular  provioepce, 
the  infant  Moses,  wlien  expMed  on  the  river 
Nile,  through  fear  of  the  royal  decree,  sfler 
his  mother  bad  hid  him  three  months,  beeave 
he  was  a  eoodly  child,  was  taken  up  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  nursed  bf 
his  own  mother,  whom  she  hired  at  the  n; 
eestion  of  his  sister  Miriam.  Thus  did  m 
find  an  asylum  in  the  very  palace  of  his  ia- 
tended  destroyer;  while  his  intercourM  with 
his  own  family  and  nation  was  still  mort 
naturally,  though  unexpectedly,  malntaioad: 
so  mysterious  are  the  ways  or  iieaveD.  And 
while  he  was  instructed  *'  m  all  the  wisdom  d 
the  Egyptians,"  and  bred  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
luxunous  court,  he  aocruired  at  home  the  knoy* 
ledge  of  the  promised  redemption  of  Israel; 
and,  "  by  faith"  in  tha  Redeemer  Christ,  **!•• 
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fined  to  be  called  the  eon  of  Plmmoli'e 
(Uuf^liter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
viih  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasores  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ,''  or  persecution  for  Christ's 
■ake,  '*§:reater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt :  for  he  had  remect  to  the  recompense 
of  reward,"  Exodus  ii,  1-10 ;  Acts  vii,  90-33 ; 
Heb.  zi,  ^£^26;  or  looked  forward  to  a  future 
Kate. 

When  Moses  was  rrown  to  manhood,  and 
was  full  forty  years  old,  he  was  moved  by  a 
divine  intimation,  as  it  seems,  to  undertake 
the  deliverance  of  his  countr^en ;  "  for  he 
aupposed  that  his  brethren  would  have  under- 
stood how  that  God,  by  his  hand,  would  give 
them  deliverance*,    but  they  understood  not." 
For  when,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal  to  redress 
their  grievances,  he  had  slain  an  Egyptian, 
who  injured  one  of  them,  in  which  he  proba- 
bly went  beyond  his  commission,  and  after- 
ward  endeavoured  to  reconcile  two  of  them 
that  were  at  variance,  thev  rejected  his  media- 
tion;   and  "the  man  who  had  done  wrong 
said.  Who  made  thee  a  judge  and  a  ruler  over 
usi    Intendest  thou  to  Kill  me.  as  thou  kill- 
edat  the  Egyptian  yesterday  1"      So  Moses, 
finding    it   was   known,    and   that   Pharaoh 
sought  to  slay  him,  fled  for  his  life  to  the  land 
of  Midian,  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  where  he  married 
Zipporah,  the  dauehter  of  Jethro,  or  Reuel, 
nnnee  and  priest  of  Midian;  and,  as  a  shep- 
oerd,  kept  his  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Horeb,  or  Sinai,  for  forty  years,  Exodus  ii, 
11-21 ;  iii,  1 ;  xviii,  5 ;  Num.  x,  29:  Acts  vii, 
23-30.      During  this  long  exile  Moses  was 
trained  in  the  Mhool  of  humble  circumstances 
for  that  arduous  mission  which  he  had  prema- 
torely  anticipated;  and,  instead  of  the  unthink- 
ing zeal  which  at  first  actuated  him,  learned 
to  distrust  himself.    His  backwardness,  after- 
ward, to  undertake  that  mission  for  which  he 
was  destined  from  the  womb,  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  his  forwardness  before,  Elxod. 
iT,  10-13. 

At    length,   when  the   oppression    of   the 

laraelttes  was  come  to  the  full,  and  they  cried 

to  God  for  succour,  and  the  king  was  dead, 

and  all  the  men  in  Egypt  that  sought  his  life, 

"  the  God  of  elory*'  appeared  to  Moses  in  a 

ftaime  of  fire^  nrom  the  midst  of  a  bush,  and 

sumoonced  hunself  as  "  the  God  of  Abraham, 

of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  under  the  titles  of 

JiaA«A  and  Mkjek^  expressive  of  his  unity  and 

aanneness ;  and  commissioned  him  first  to  nake 

known    to  the  Israelites  the  divine  will  for 

tbetr  deliverance;    and   next  to  go  with  the 

eklnv  of  Israel  to  Pharaoh,  requiring  him,  in 

lIm  name  of  "  the  Lord,  the  Gqd  of  the  He- 

l>rews,  to  suffer  the  people  to  go  three  days' 

^KSfonej  into  the  wilaemess,  to  sacrifice  unto 

tbe  Lord  their  God,"  after  such  sacrifices  had 

|>«eo  long  intermitted  during  their  bondage; 

for  the  ^yptians  had  sunk  into  bestial  poly* 

ilaeiam.  and  would  have  stoned  them,  had  they 

attempted  to  sacrifice  to  their  principal  divini- 

LXica,  the  apis,  or  bull,  Ac,  in  the  land  itself: 

fon^elUn?,  also,    the   opposition    they  would 

jn/tet  with  fnmi  the  king,  the  mighty  signs  and 


wonders  that  would  finally  compel  his  assent, 
and  their  spoiling  of  the  Egvptiana^  by  asking 
or  demanding  of  them  (not  borrowing)  jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  (by 
way  of  wa^  or  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices,) as  onginally  declared  to  Abraham,  that 
'*they  should  go  out  from  thence  with  great 
subsunoe,"  Gen.  xv,  14;  Exod.  u,  23-25;  iii, 
2-22;  viii,26,26. 

To  vouch  his  divine  commission  to  the 
Israelites,  God  enabled  Moses  to  work  three 
signal  miracles:  1.  Turning  his  rod  into  a 
serpent,  and  restoring  it  again:  2.  Making 
his  hand  leprous  as  snow,  when  he  first  drew 
it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  restortflg  it  sound  as 
before  when  he  next  drew  it  out:  and,  3. 
Turning  the  water  of  the  river  into  blood. 
And  the  people-  believed  the  signs,  and  the 
promised  deliverance,  and  worsliipped.  To 
assist  him,  also,  in  his  arduous  mis3ion,  when 
Moses  had  represented  that  he  was  "not 
eloquent,  but  slow  of  speech,"  and  of  a  slow 
or  stammering  tongue,  God  inspired  Airon, 
his  elder  brother,  to  go  and  meet  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  to  be  his  spokesman  to  the  people, 
Elxod.  iv,  1-31,  and  his  prophet  to  Pharaoh ; 
while  Moses  was  to  be  a  god  to  both,  as  speak- 
ing to  them  in  the  name,  or  by  the  authority, 
of  Gtod  himself,  Exod.  vii,  1,  2.  At  their  first 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  thev  declared,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,  Let  my  peo- 
ple go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in 
the  wilderness.  Ana  Pharaoh  said.  Who  is 
the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let 
Israel  go  1  I  know  not,"  or  regard  not,  "  the 
Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  In  answer 
to  this  haught3r  tyrant,  they  styled  the  Lord 
by  a  more  ancient  title,  which  the  Efirptians 
ought  to  have  known  and  respected,  from 
Abraham's  days,  when  he  plagued  them  in  the 
matter  of  Sarah:  "The  God  of  the  Hebrews 
hath  met  with  us :  Let  us  go,  wo  pray  thee, 
three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacri- 
fice unto  the  Lord  our  Gk)d,  lest  he.  fall  upon 
us  with  pestilence  or  with  the  sword :"  plamly 
intimating  to  Pharaoh,  also,  not  to  incur  his 
indignation,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  his 
desire.  But  the  ^ing  not  only  refused,  but  in- 
creased the  burd^s  of  the  people,  Exod.  v, 
1-19;  and  the  people  murmured,  and  heark- 
ened not  unto  Moses,  when  he  repeated  from 
the  Lord  his  assurances  of  deliverance  and 

Erotection,  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and  for  cruel 
ondage,  Exod.  v.  20-23 ;  vi,  1-9. 
At  their  second  interview  with  Pharaoh,  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  again  re- 
quiring him  to  let  the  children  of  Israel  eo 
out  of  his  land ;  Pharaoh,  as  foretold,  demand- 
ed of  them  to  show  a  miracle  for  themselves, 
in  proof  of  their  commission,  when  Aaron 
cast  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  serpent 
before  Pharaoh  and  before  his  servants,  or 
oflicers  of  his  court.  The  king  then  called 
upon  his  wise  men  and  magicians,  to  know  if 
they  could  do  as  much  by  the  power  of  their 
gods,  "  and  they  did  so  with  their  encham- 
ments;  for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod. 
and  they  became  serpents;  but  Aaron's  roa 
•wallowed  up  their  serpents."    Here  the  origi- 
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nal  pliraM,  ??  >vp^,  "  and  they  did  bo,"  or  "  in 
like  manner,*'  may  only  indicate  the  attempt, 
and  not  the  deed ;  aa  afterward,  in  the  plague 
of  lice,  "  when  they  did  so  with  their  enchant- 
ments, bat  could  not,"  Exod.  viii,  18.  And, 
indeed,  the  original  teim,  crmen^,  rendered 
"their  enchantments,"  as  derived  from  the 
root  06,  or  06,  to  kidt  or  c^wr,  fitly  expresses 
the  secret  deceptions  of  legerdemain,  or  sleight- 
of-hand,  to  impose  on  spectators :  and  the  re- 
mark or  the  magicians,  when  unaUe  to  imitate 
the  production  of  lice,  which  was  beyond  their 
skill  and  dexterity,  on  account  of  their  minute- 
ness,— "  This  is  the  finger  of  a  G^ !"— seems 
to  strengthen  the  supposition:  especially  as 
the  Elgyptians  were  famous  for  legerdemain 
and  for  cnarmin^  serpents :  and  the  magicians, 
baring  had  notice  of  the  miracle  they  were 
expected  to  imitate^  might  make  provision 
accordingly,  and  bnng  five  serpents,  which 
they  might  have  substituted  for  their  rods. 
And  though  Aaron's  serpent  swallowed  up  their 
serpents,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  true 
miracle  over  the  ftdse,  2  These,  li,  9,  it  might 
only  lead  the  king  to  conclude,  that  Moses 
ana  Aaron  were  more  expert  jugglers  than 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  who  opposed  them, 
8  Timothy  ili,  8.  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
was  haidened,  so  that  he  "  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  said,"  or  foretold, 
Exod.  vi,  10,  11 ;  Tii,  8-18.  For  the  conduct 
of  Moses  as  the  deliTerer  and  lawgiver  of  the 
Israelites,  see  Plagues  op  Eotpt,  Red  Sea, 
and  Law. 

At  Mount  Sinai  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
make  Moses,  the  redeoner  of  Israel,  an  emi- 
nent type  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  "  I 
will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  fVom  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words 
in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them 
all  that  I  shall  command  jiim:  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  require  it  of  him :"  which  Moses 
communicated  to  the  people.  '*The  Lord 
thy  Grod  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet,  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thv  brethren,  like  unto 
me :  unto  him  shall  ye  nearken,"  Deut.  xviii, 
15-19.  This  prophet  like  unto  Moses  was 
our  L6rd  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Jew,  of  the  middle  class  of  the  people,  and  re- 
sembled his  predecessor,  in  personal  inter- 
course with  God,  miracles,  and  legislation, 
which  no  other  prophet  did,  Deut.  xxxiv, 
10-12 ;  and  to  whom  God,  at  his  transfigura- 
tion, required  the  world  to  hearken,  Matt, 
xvii,  5.  Whence  our  Lord's  frequent  admoni- 
tion to  the  Jewish  church,  "tie  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  Matthew  xiii,  9, 
&c ;  which  is  addressed,  also,  by  the  Spirit  to 
the  Christian  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Rev. 
iii,23. 

In  the  affair  of  the  Golden  Calf^  (see  Calf,) 
the  conduct  of  Moses  showed  the  greatest  zeal 
for  God's  honour,  and  a  holy  indignation' 
against  the  sin  of  Aaron  and  the  people.  And 
wnen  Moses  drew  nigh,  and  saw  their  proceed- 
ings, his  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  away 
the  tables  of  the  covenant,  or  stone  tableit  on 


wlueh  were  eogtaven  the  tea 
by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  and  brake 
beneath  tM  mount,  in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple; in  token  that  the  covenant  between  God 
and  them  was  now  rescinded  on  his  part,  ia 
consequence  of  their  transgression,  fie  Umb 
took  the  golden  calf,  and  burned  it  in  the  lin, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  mixed  it  with 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink 
of  it  After  thus  destroying  their  idol,  he  in- 
flicted punishment  on  the  idolaters  thwnaelires; 
for  lie  summoned  ail  that  were  on  the  Loid*s 
side  to  attend  him ;  and  all  the  Levites  having 
obeyed  the  call,  he  sent  them,  in  the  nanss  of 
the  Lord,  to  slay  all  the  idolaters,  from  ooe 
end  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  without  fiavoor 
or  affection  either  to  their  neighbour  or  to  Ukit 
brother;  and  they  slew  about  three  tboosand 
men.  The  Lord  also  sent  a  grievous  plagoe 
among  them  for  their  idolatry,  Exod. 
2-35,  on  which  occasion  Moses 
proof  of  his  love  ftnr  his  people, 
for  them  with  the  Lord ;  and  of  his  own  di^ 
interestedness,  in  refusing  the  ofier  of  the 
Afanightv  to  adopt  his  fiimily  in  their  rooM, 
and  mate  of  them  "a  ereai  nati<m."  He 
prared  that  God  would  blot  him  oat  of  his 
book,  that  is,  take  away  his  lifis,  if  he  ^woiild 
not  forgive  "  the  great  sm  of  his  people ;"  and 
prevailed  with  Gk>d  to  alter  his  oetenninalioa 
of  withdrawing  his  presence  from  thenn,  and 
sending  an  inrerior  angel  to  conduct  tbem  to 
the  land  of  promise.  So  wonderftil  was  the 
condescension  of  God  to  the  vobe  of  a  maai, 
and  so  mishty  the  power  of  nrayer. 

When  the  Lord  had  pardoned  the  people, 
and  taken  them  aeain  mto  favour,   he 
manded  Moses  to  new  two  tablets  of 
like  the  former  which  were  broken,  and  to  _ 
sent  them  to  him  on  the  top  of  the  monnt; 
and  on  these  the  Lord  wrote  aeain  ilie  toi 
commandments,  for  a  renewal  of  Uie  covenaBi 
between  him  and  his  people.    To  reward  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  Moses,  Gk)d  was  pleased, 
at  his  request,  to  grant  him  a  friller  view  of 
the  divine  glory,  or   presence,  than  he   had 
hitherto  done.    And,  to  confirm  his  autboritj 
with  the  people  on  his  return,  after  the  aecoBd. 
conference  of  forty  days,  he  imparted  to  hna 
a  portion  of  that  glory  or  light  by  which  lus 
immediate  presence  was  manifested :    for  the 
face  of  Moses  shone  so  that  Aaron  and  all  Um 
people  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him,  until  he 
had  put  a  veil  on  his  face,  to  hide  its  bright- 
ness.  This  was  an  honour  never  voochsan  to 
mortal  before  nor  afterward   till  Christ,  ths 
Prophet  like  Moses,  in  his  transfiguration  alsa^ 
appeared  arrayed  m  a  larger  measure  of  ths 
same  lustre.    Then  Moses  again  beheld  the 
glory  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  minisiere4 
thereto    in    a    glorified   fi>rm    himsdi^   Exod. 
xxxiv,  1-36  ;  Matt,  xvii,  1-a 

At   Kibroth   Hataavah,    when    the  peopis 

loathed    the  manna,    and    longed    for  ni^ 

Moses  betrayed  great  impatience,  and  wishes 

for  death.    He  was  also  reproved  for  unbeliell 

At  Kadesh-bamea,  Moses  naving  eneooraged 
•kA  »»«^r>i.  *^  .w^w.^^.^    ..«:»«.    a-D^k^u   ftk^ 


the  people  to  proceed,  saying, 
Lora  thy  God  hath  set  the  Un< 
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vp  and  POMen  it,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy 

%ibm  hith  said  nuto  yoa:  fear  not,"  Deut. 
1,19-31:  they  betrayed  great  diffidence,  and 
propoied  to  Moses  to  send  spies  to  search  out 
the  land,  and  point  oat  to  tnem  the  wav  they 
ihould  enter,  and  the  course  they  shoula  take. 
And  the  proposal  "pleased  him  well,"  and 
with  the  consent  of  tne  Lord  he  sent  twelve 
men,  one  oat  of  each  tribe,  to  spy  out  the  land, 
Deut.  i.  22,  23 ;  Num.  ziii,  l-4o.    All  these, 
except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  having  broue ht  "  an 
eril  report,"  so  discouraged  the  peo|3e,  that 
they  marmured    against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron,  and  said  tmto  them,  "  Would  God  that 
we  bad  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  or  would 
God  that  we  had  died  in  the  wilaemess !    And 
wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this 
land  to  fiall  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and 
oar  children  shall  be  a  prey  1    Were  it  not 
^^  for  tts  to  letum  into  Egypti    And  they 
said  one  to  another,  let  us  make  a  captain, 
vA  retom  into  Egypt."    Thev  ewen  went  so 
&r  as  to  propose  to  stone  Joshua  and  Caleb. 
^Kcnue  they  exhorted  the  people  not  to  rebel 
gainst  the  Lord,  nor  to  fear  tne  people  of  the 
lud,  Nam.  xiw,  1-10 ;  Deut.  i,  96-^.    Here 
Haln  the  noble  patriotism  of  Moses  was  sig- 
^y  disDlayed.    He  aeain  refused  the  diwine 
owv  to  disinherit  the  Israelites,  and  make  of 
him  and  his  family  a  "  greater  and  mightier 
n«ion  than  they."    He  urged  the  most  persua- 
ilTe  motives  with  their  offended  God,  not  to 
dotroy  them   with  the  threatened  pestilence. 
lot  the  Heathen  might  say,  *'  that  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  brinf  them  mto  the  land  which 
« tware  unto  them.'^  He  powerfully  appealed 
io  the  long-tried  mercies   and    for^iwenesses 
^  had  experienced  ever  since  their  depart- 
on  from  Egypt ;  and  his  energetic  supplica- 
||i)n  prevaikd  ;    for  the  Lord  graciously  said, 
I  have  pardoned,  according  to  thy  word :  but 
^y,  as  I  lire,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
^  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;"  or  shall  adore  him 
nr  his  righteous  judgmenu ;    "  for  all  these 
oen  which  have  seen  my  glory  and  my  mira- 
€«  which  I  did  in  E^rpt,  and  in.  the  wilder- 
^)  and  hawe  temptedme  these  ten  times,  and 
oave  not  hearkenea  to  my  voice,  surely  shaU 
^  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their 
nthers:   neither  shall  any  of  them  that  pro- 
^bd  me  see  it.    As  ye  have  spoken  in  my 
«rs,  io  will  I  do  tmto  you,"  by  a  righteous 
R^liation:  "your  carcasses  shidl  fall  in  this 
vlideroess.    $ut  your  little  ones,  which  ye 
Bid  should  be  a  prey,  them  will  I  bring  in ; 
^  they  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty 
yean,  and  bear  your  whoredoms,  after  the 
|<^unW  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the 
i«)d,  each  day  for  a  year,  until  your  carcasses 
K  wasted  in  the  wilderness."     .And  imme- 
diately after  this  sentence,  as  the  earnest  of  its 
^  accomplishment,  all  the  spies,  except  Ca- 
'^and  Joshua,  were  cut  off,  and  died  oy  4he 
C«?ne  before  the  Lord,   Num.  xiv,  11-37; 
Wi,34-39. 

The  people  now,  to  repair  their  fault,  con- 
trary to  the  adwice  of  Moses,  presumptuously 
VQtt  to  inwade  the  Amatekites  and  Canaanites 
n  Mount  Seir,  or  Hor :  who  defeated  them, 
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and  chased  them  as  bees  to  Ebnnah,  Num. 
xiv,  39-45;  Deut.  i,  41-44.  On  the  morrow 
they  were  ordered  to  turn  away  from  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  to  take  their  journey  south- 
westward,  towiud  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea: 
and  they  abode  in  the  wilderness  of  Kadeah 
many  days,  or  years.  Num.  xiv,  2^\  Deut. 
i,  46-46,  The  ill  success  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Amalekites,  according  to  Joaephus, 
occasioned  the  rebellion  of  Korali,  which  broke 
out  shortly  after,  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  greater  riolence  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going, under  Korah,  the  ringleader,  who  drew 
into  it  pathan  and  Abiram,  the  heads  of  the 
senior  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  among  whom 
were  even  several  of  the  Levites.  (See  KiyrahJ\ 
But  although  "  all  Israel  round  about  had  flea 
at  the  cry  of  the  devoted  families  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  for  fear  that  the  earth  should 
swallow  them  up  also;"  yet.  on  the  morrow, 
they  returned  to  their  rebellious  spirit,  and 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying, 
"  Ye  have  kuled  the  people  of  the  Lord."  On 
this  occasion  also,  the  Lord  threatened  to  con- 
sume them  as  in  a  moment ;  but,  on  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses,  only  smote  them  with  a 
pla£rue,  which  was  staved  by  an  atonement 
made  by  Aaron,  after  tne  destruction  of  four- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  souls,  Num 
xvi,  41-50. 

On  the  return  of  the  Israelites}  after  many 
years'  wandering,  to  the  same  disastrous  sta- 
tion of  Kadesh-bamea,  even  Moses  himself 
was  guilty  of  an  offence,  in  which  his  brother 
Aaron  was  involved,  ana  for  which  both  were 
excluded,  as  a  punishment,  from  entering  the 
promised  land.  At  Meribah  Kadesh  the  con- 
gregation murmured  against  Moses,  for  bring- 
ing them  into  a  barren  wilderness  without 
watery  when  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to* 
take  his  rod,  which  had  been  laid  up  before  the 
Lord,  and  with  Aaron  to  assemble  the  congre- 

Sation  together,  and  to  speak  to  the  rock  before 
leir  eyes ;  which  shoula  supply  water  for  the. 
congregation  and  their  cattle.  "  But  Moses- 
said  unto  the  congregation,  when  they  were 
assembled,  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch > 
you  water  out  of  this  rockl  And  he  smote 
the  rock  twice  with  his  rod,  and  the  water 
came  out  abundantly;  and  the  congregation* 
drank,  and  their  cattle  also.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and^  Aaron^  Because  ye 
believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  m  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  therefore  ye  shall  not 
bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which  V 
have  ^ven  them,"  Num.  xx,  1-13 ;  and  after- 
ward m  stronger  terms :  "  Because  ye  rebelled' 
against  my  commandment,"  &jc,  Numbera- 
xxvii,  14. 

The  offence  of  Moses,  as  far  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  so  concise  an  account,  seems  to 
have  bMn,  1.  He  distrustol  or  disbdieved  that 
water  could  be  produced  from  the  rock  only  by 
speaking  to  it;  which  was  a  higher  miracb 
than  he  had  performed  before  at  Rephidim^ 
Exod  xvii,  6.  2.  He  unnecessarily  smote  Um 
rock  twice;  therebv  betraying  an  unwarrant* 
able  impatience.    3.  He  did  not,  at  leoat  in  thft* 
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phrase  he  used,  ascribe  the  glory  of  the  mira- 
cle wholly  to  Qod,  but  rather  to  himself  and 
bis  brother :   *'  Must  to€  fetch  you  water  out 
of  this   rockl"    And  he  denominated  them 
"rebels"  against  his  and  his  brother's  autho- 
rity^  which  although  an  implied  act  of  rebellion 
against  Gkxl,  ou^ht  to  have  been  stated,  as  on 
a   former   occasion,    "  Ye    have   been    rebels 
against  the  Lord,  from  the  day  that  I  knew 
you,"  Deut.  ix,  S4,  which  he  spake  without 
blame.     For  want  of  more  caution  on  this 
occasion,  "he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  Hds, 
because  they  provoked  his  spirit,"  Psalm  cvi,  o3. 
Thus  *'  was  GKxl  sanctified  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah,"  by  his  impartial  justice,  in  punishing 
his  greatest  favourites  when  they  did  amiss. 
Num.  XX,  13.    How  severely  Moses  felt  his 
deprivation,  appears  from  his  humble,  and  it 
should    seem    repeated,    supplications   to  the 
Lord  to  reverse  the  sentepce :    "  O  Lord    of 
j^s,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy  servant  thy 
;:^eatness,  and  thy  mighty  hand ;  for  what  god 
•M  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that  can  do  ac- 
.oordinf  to  thy  works,  and  according  to  thy 
.might  f    I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the 
'.good  land  beyond  Jordan,  even  that  goodly 
.mountain  Lebanon,"  or  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  land.    "  But  the  Lord  was  wroth  with  me 
:  for  your  sokes,  and  would  not  hear  me :  and  he 
.  said  unto  me,  Let  it  suffice  thee ;  speak  no  more 
•unto  me  of  this  matter.    Qet  thee  up  unto  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward, 
and  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward, 
and  behold  it  with  thine  eyes :  for  thou  shalt 
,  not  eq  over  this  Jordan,"  Deut.  iii,  23-27. 

The  faculties  of  this  illustrious  legislator, 
-both  of  mind  and  body,  were  not  impaired  at 
the  a^  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  when 
he  died.    "  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  na- 
tural strength  abated^*'  Deut.  xxxiv,  7:    and 
the  noblest  of  all  his  compositions  was  his 
Song,  or  the  Divine  Ode,  which  Bishop  Lowth 
elegantly  styles,  Cymea  QratiOj  "the  Dying 
Swan's  Oration."    His  death  took  place  afler 
.the  Lord  had    shown  him,  from  the  top  of 
rPisgah,  a  distant  view  of  the  promised  land. 
; throughout  its  whole  extent.    "He  then  buried 
his  body  in  a  valley  opposite  Beth-peor,  in  the 
land  of  Moab  ]  but  no  man  knoweth  his  sepul- 
chre unto  this  day,"  observes  the  sacred  nis- 
torian,  who  annexed  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  xxxiv,  6. 
From  an  obscure  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
^  ment,  in  which  Michael  the  archangel  is  said 
'to   have  contended  with  the  devil  about  the 
txxly  of  Moses,  Jude  9,  some  have  thought 
that  he  was  buried  by  the  ministry  of  an|;els, 
^  near  the  scene  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites ; 
*but  that  the  spot  was  purposely  concealed,  lest 
fais  tomb  might  also  be  converted  into  an  object 
»of  idolatrous  worship    among  the  Israelites, 
t^e  the  brazen  serpent    Beth-peor  lay  in  the 
lot  of  the  Reubenites,  Joshua  xiii,  20.    But  on 
so  obscure'^ k  passage  nothing  can  be  built. 
Thd  **  body  of  Moses,"  may  fie;uratively  mean 
the  Jewish  church  *,  or  the  whole  may  be  an 
allusion  to  a  receiv^  tradition  which,  without 
•fBnning  or  denying  its  truth,  might  be  made 
Jhe  basis  of  a  moraTletson. 


Josephus,  who  frequemiy  attempts  'u>  c» 
hellish  the  simple  narrative  of  Holy  Writ,  repis- 
sents  Moses  as  attended  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  by 
Joshua,  his  successor,  EHeazar,  the  high  prieit. 
and  the  whole  senate ;  and  that,  after  he  bad 
dismissed  the  senate,  while  he  was  oonvenin; 
with  Joshua  and  Eleazar,  and  embracing  them, 
a  cloud  suddenly  came  over  and  enveloped 
him ;  and  he  vamshed  from  dieir  sight,  and  be 
was  taken  away  to  a  certain  valley.    "  In  tbe 
sacred  books,"  says  he,  "  it  is  written,  that  be 
died ;  fearing  to  say  that  on  account  of  bis 
transcendent  virtue,  he  had   departed  to  tbc 
Deity."    The  Jewish  historian  nas  here,  per- 
haps, imitated  the  account  of  our  Loid'i  u- 
cension,  furnished    by  the   evangelist,  Luke 
xxiv,  50 :  Acts  i,  9 ;   wishing  to  raise  Motei 
to  a  level  with.Uhrist    The  preeminence  of 
Moses's  character  is  briefly  described  hj  tbe 
sacred  historian,  Samuel  or  Ezra-:  "  And  there 
arose  not  a  prophet  since,  in  Israel,  like  nnio 
Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  iace  to  face ;  it 
all  the  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lnd 
sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egvpt,  to  Pbe- 
raoh,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  hii  land; 
and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  sU  tbe 
great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  ttgb 
of  all  Israel,"  Deut.  xxxiv.  10-12. 

So  marked  and  hallowed  is  the  character  of 
this,  the  most  eminent  of  mere  men,  tbst  it 
has  often  been  successfully  made  the  bads  of 
an  irresistible  argument  for  the  truth  of  bit 
divine  mission.  Thus  CeU6rier  obaerrcL 
Every  imposture  has  an  obiect  in  view,  tod 
an  aim  more  or  less  selfish.  Men  prsctiei 
deceit  for  money,  for  pleasure,  or  for  glory. 
If,  by  a  strange  combination,  the  love  of 
mankind  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  as 
impostor,  doubtless,  even  then,  he  has  eoa- 
trived  to  reconcile,  at  least,  his  own  iiifiib 
interests  with  those  of  the  human  race.  If 
men  deceive  others,  for  the  sake  of  cant- 
ing their  own  opinions  or  their  own  party 
to  triumph,  they  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  €or 
get  their  own  interests  during  the  strug^gle,  bot 
mey  again  remember  them  when  the  victory  it 
achieved.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  impostor 
forsets  himself  long.  But  Moses  foreot  biak> 
self,  and  forgot  himself  to  the  last  Yet  tbere 
is  no  middle  supposition.  If  Moses  wai  not  t 
divinely  inspired  messenger,  he  was  an  hnpoc- 
tor  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Numa,  a  alight  and  sii^ 
fraud,  designed  to  secure  some  good  end,  tut 
we  have  to  charge  him  with,  but  a  series  of  de 
ceits,  many  of  which  were  gross:  aprofoond 
dishonest,  perfidious,  sanguinary  dissimnlstioa, 
continued  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  If  Mo* 
ses  was  not  a  divinely  commissioned  propbei, 
he  was  not  the  saviour  of  the  people,  hot  their 
tvrant  and  their  murderer.  Still,  we  Ttottx, 
tnis  barbarous  impostor  always  forgot  hia* 
self;  and  liis  disinter^tedness,  as  regarded 
himself  personally,  his  family,  and  his  tribe, 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  feauires  in 
his  administration.  As  to  himself  persoa- 
ally:  He  is  destined  to  die  in  the  wildc^ 
ness;  he  is  never  to  tASte  the  tratt<iiii]Iityi 
the  plenty,  and  the  delight,  tbe  posswiioa  « 


which  he  promiiiw  to  hia  eouilrymcn ;  ho 
ahtm  with  than  only  th«ir  fiuicues  and  pri- 
Tatiooi;  he  hai  mora  uudetiei  uan  they,  on 
their  aoooont,  in  their  acts  of  dieobedience, 
ud  in  their  perpetual  murmuringt.  Ae  to  hi* 
family :  He  doei  not  nominate  his  eons  aa  hia 
RMoeaaon^  he  plnces  them,  without  any  privi* 
leges  or  distinctions,  .among  the  obscure  sons 
of  Levi;  they  are  not  even  admitted  into  the 
Mcerdotal  authority.  Unlike  all  other  iathen. 
Moiet  withdraws  them  from  public  view,  ana 
deprifcs  them  of  the  means  of  obtaining  glory 
aiid  favour.  Samuel  and  Eli  assign  a  piSt  of 
iheir  paternal  authority  to  their  sons,  and  per- 
mit them  even  to  abuse  it;  but  the  sons  of 
Motes,  in  the  wilderness,  are  only  the  aimple 
ienronts  of  the  tabemacie;  like  all  the  other 
sons  of  Kohath,  if  they  even  dan  to  raise  the 
ml  which  covers  the  sacred  furniture,  the 
iMiideD  of  which  they  carry,  death  is  denounced 
loinst  them.  Where  can  we  find  mora  com- 
pute diaintereatedness  than  in  Moses  1  Is  not 
m  the  character  of  an  upright  man,  who  has 
the  general  good,  not  nis  own  interests,  at 
heart ;  of  a  man  who  submissively  acquiesces 
in  the  commands  of  Gtod,  without  rasistanoe 
•ad  without  demur  1  When  we  consider  these 
KTeral  thines;  when  we  rafiect  on  all  the 
ninistry  of  Moses,  on  his  life,  on  his  death, 
on  his  character,  on  his  abilities,  and  his  suo- 
een;  we  an  powerfully  convinced  that  he 
vu  the  messenger  of  God.  If  we  consider 
hbnooly  as  an  able  legislator,  as  a  Lvcurgus, 
■•  a  Numa,  hia  actions  an  inexplicable :  we 
&Dd  sot  in  him  the  affections,  the  interasts, 
the  riewa  which  usually  belong  to  the  human 
heart.  The  simplicity,  the  harmony,  the 
verit  J  of  his  natural  character  an  gone ;  they 
give  place  to  am  inoohennt  union  of  iirdour 
ind  impoetun ;  of  daring  and  of  timidity,  of 
incapacity  and  genius,  of  cruelty  and  sensi- 
hilit^.  No  1  Moses  was  inspired  by  Gk>d :  he 
neeived  from  God  the  law  which  he  left  his 
eoQDtrvmen. 

To  Moses  we  owe  that  important  portion  of 
Holj  Scriptura,  the  Pentateuch,  which  brings 
•s  acqiMiinted  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  entrance  of  sin  and  death,  the  firat  promises 
of  redemption,  the  flood,  the  peopling  of  the 
poatdilavian  earth,  and  the  on^  of  nations, 
the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  givmg  of  the  law. 
We  have,  indeed,  in  it  the  early  history  of 
teligion,  and  a  key  to  all  the  subsequent  dis- 
pcaaations  of  God  to  man.  The  genuineness 
UMi  aoihenticity  of  these  most  venerable  and 
importaot  books  have  been  established  by 
various  writers;  but  the  following  remaws 
>pon  the  veracity  of  the  writings  of  Moses 
hate  the  merit  of  eompressing  much  argu- 
Bent  into  few  words : — ^1.  Then  is  a  mimtlt' 
^  in  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  writinn, 
which  bespeaks  their  truth;  for  it  often  be- 
■peaks  the  eye-witness,  as  in  the  adventures 
^the  wildemess ;  and  often  seems  intended  to 
■upply  direetions  to  the  artificer,  as  in  the 
^^^ttnakn  of  the  tabernacle.  S.  Then  an 
^"teka  §f  mUmn  in  the  narrative  which  be- 
y>k  its  truth,  fi»  it  is  not  easy  to  leeaid 
VBHi  otbmriae  than  aa  stiokoi  fkom  the  uft; 


aa  where  "  the  mixed  multitodeL'*  whether  hatf^ 
castes  or  Egyptians,  an  the  nrst  to  sigh  tae 
the  cucumbers  and  melons  of  Egypt,  and  to 
spread  discontent  through   the  camp.  Num. 


then  came  out  this  calf:"  the  fire,  to  be  sure, 
being  in  the  fault,  Ezod.  xxxii,  d4.  3.  Then 
an  certain  little  ineamoemittfes  npresented  as 
turning  up  unexpectedly,  tnat  bespeak  truth 
in  the  story;  for  they  an  just  such  accidenta 
aa  an  characteristic  of  the  workingof  a  new 
system  and  untried  machinery.  What  is  to 
bie  done  with  the  man  who  is  found  gathering 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  dayl  Num.  zv^  33. 
(Could  an  impostor  have  devised  such  atnUel'i 
How  is  the  mheritance  of  the  daughters  ot 
Zelophehad  to  be  disposed  of,  then  oeing  no 
heir  malel  Num.  xxxvi,  3.  Either  of  wmn 
inconsiderable  mattera  in  themselves,  but  both 
giving  occaaion  to  very  important  laws;  the 
one  touching  life,  and  the  other  property. 
4.  Then  is  a  smpliciif  in  the  manner  of 
Moses,  when  telling  his  tale,  which  bespeaks 
its  truth:  no  parade  of  language,  no  pomp  of 
cinumstance  even  in  his  mirMles,  a  modesty 
and  dimity  throughout  all.  Let  us  but  conn 
park  him  in  any  trying  scene  with  Josephua; 
nis  description,  for  instance,  of  the  passage 
through  toe  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xiv,  of  the  mui^ 
muring  of  the  Israelites  and  the  supply  of 
emails  and  manna,  with  the  same  as  given  by 
the  Jewish  historian,  or  rhetorician  we  mi^ht 
rather  say.  and  the  force  of  the  obeervation 
will  be  wit.  5.  Then  ia  a  candimr  in  the  . 
treatment  of  his  subject  by  Moses,  which  bo- 
speaks  his  truth ;  as  when  he  tells  of  his  own 
want  of  eloquence,  which  unfitted  him  for  • 
leader,  Exod.  iv,  10 ;  his  own  want  of  faith, 
which  pnvented  him  from  entering  the  pro* 
mised  land,  Num.  xx,  13;  the  idolatry  of 
Aaron  his  brother,  Exod.  xxxii,  81;  the  pr^ 
faneness  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  nephews. 
Lev.  x;  the  disaffection  and  punishment  or 
Miriam,  his  sister.  Num.  xii,  1.  Then  is  a 
disinieresUdneu  in  his  conduct,  which  bo- 
speaks  him  to  be  a  man  of  truth ;  for  though 
he  had  sons,  he  apparently  takes  no  measures 
during  his  life  to  eive  them  offices  of  trust  or 
profit ;  and  at  hia  &ath  he  ^>points  as  his  sufr- 
cessor  one  who  had  no  claims  upon  him,  either 
ofallianoe,  of  clanship,  or  of  blood.  7.  Then 
an  certain  prppkUieal  passa^  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  whicn  bespeak  their  truth;  as,  sevo* 
ral  respecting  the  futun  Messiah,  and  the 
very  sublime  and  literal  one  nspecting  the 
finiu  fall  of  Jerusalem^  Deut.  xxviii.  d.  Then 
is  a  hffiffe  ketf  supphed  bjr  these  writings,  to 
the  meaning  of  many  ancient  traditions  cor 
rent  amone  the  Heathens,  though  greatly  dia 
euised,  which  is  another  cinumstance  that 
bespeaks  their  truth :  as,  the  golden  age ;  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  the  fruit  tree  in  the 
midst  of  the^rden  which  the  dragon  guarded ; 
the  destruaion  of  mankind  by  a  flood,  all  ex 
cept  two  persons,  and  those  righteous  personi^ 
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the  rambow,  "  whieh  Jupiter  set  in  the  dmid, 
ft  sign  to  men :"  the  seTenth  daj  a  sacred  day ; 
with  many  others,  all  oonspirme;  to  establish 
the  reality  of  the  facts  which  Sfoses  relates, 
because  tending  to  show  that  vesti^  of  the 
like  present  thooiselves  in  the  traditional  his- 
tory of  the  world  at  large.  9.  The  concurrence 
which  is  found  between  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  those  of  the  New  Testament  bespeaks 
their  truth:  the  latter  constantly  appealing  to 
them,  bein^  indeed  but  the  completion  of  the 
system  which  the  others  are  the  first  to  put 
ibrth.  Nor  is  this  an  illogical  argument ;  for, 
thoujph  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
itself  may  certainly  be  reasoned  out  from  the 
truth  of  the  Pentateuch  once  esublished,  it  is 
■till  yery  for  fiom  depending  on  that  circum- 
stance exelusiTelv,  or  even  principally.  The 
New  Testament  demands  acceptance  on  its  own 
merits,  on  merits  distinct  from  those  on  which 
the  books  of  Moses  rest,  therefore  (so  far  as  it 
does  so)  it  may  fairly  give  its  suffrage  for  their 
Teracity,  valeai  auaiuttm  vaUt :  [it  may  avail 
as  far  as  it  goes  ;J  and  surely  it  is  a  very  impro- 
bable thing,  that  two  dispensations,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  some  fifteen  hundred  years, 
each  exhibiting  prophecies  of  its  own,  since  ful- 
filled ;  each  asserting  miracles  of  its  own,  on 
stioi  g  evidence  of  its  own ;  that  two  disr«nsa- 
tiotts,  with  such  individual  claims  tobe  boieved, 
should  also  be  found  to  stand  in  the  closest  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  and  yet  both  turn  out  im- 
postures after  all.  10.  Above  aU,  there  is  a  com- 
parative jmrilv  in  the  theology  and  morality  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  argues  not  only  its  truth, 
but  its  high  original ;  ft>r  how  else  are  we  to 
account  for  a  system  like  that  of  Moses,  in 
such  an  age  and  amon^  such  a  people ;  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  the  self-existence, 
the  providence,  the  perfections  of  the  mat 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  thus  have 
blazed  forth  (how  far  more  brightly  than  even 
in  the  vauntra  schools  of  Athens  at  its  most 
refined  era  1)  from  the  midst  of  a  nation,  of 
themselves  ever  plunging  into  gross  and 
grovelling  idolatry;  and  that  principles  of 
social  duty,  of  benevolence,  and  ofself-restraint, 
extending  even  to  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
should  have  been  the  oroduce  of  an  age  whieh 
the  very  provisions  of  the  Levitical  law  itself 
show  to  have  been  full  of  savage  and  licen- 
tious abominations  1  Elxod.  iii,  14 ;  xx,  ^-17 ; 
Lev.  xix,  3,  18;  Deut.  vi,  4;  xxx,  6.  Such 
are  some  of  the  internal  evidences  for  the 
veracity  of  the  books  of  Moses.  11.  Then 
the  situation  in  which  the  Jews  actually  found 
themselves  placed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  no 
■light  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
accounts;  reminded,  as  they  were,  by  certain 
memorials  observed  from  vear  to  year,  of  the 
great  events  of  their  early  history,  just  as  they 
are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Moses^  memo- 
rials universally  reco^ized  both  in  their  object 
and  in  their  authority.  The  passover,  fiv 
instance,  celebrated  by  all,  no  man  doubting 
Its  meaning,  no  man  in  all  Israel  assigning  to 
it  any  other  origin  than  one,  viz.  that  of  being 
a  contemporary  monument  of  a  mirade  dis- 
played in  &voarof  the  peop^j  of  Israel;  by 


right  of  which  credentials,  and  no  odKr,  it 
summoned  from  aU  quarters  of  the  vodd,  M 
ereat  cost,    and   inconvenience,  and  du^, 
tne  dispersed  Jews,  none  dispnting  the  obbgt* 
tion  to   obey   the   summons.    l£  Then  tki 
heroic  devoli^n  with  which  the  Isneliiei  eos- 
tinued  to  regard  the  law,  even  bog  after  tbej 
had  ceased  to  cultivate,  the  better  part  of  ii, 
even  when  that  very  law  only  served  to  coo> 
demn  its  worshippers,  so  that  they  would  offer 
themselves  up  by  thousands,  wuh  their  chil- 
dren and  wives,  as  martyrs  to  the  bonoor  of 
their  temple,  in  which  no  image,  even  of  an 
emperor,  who  could  scourge  them  vith  soo^ 
pions  for  their  disobedience,  should  be  soffeRd 
to  stand,  and  they  live :   so  that  rather  thu 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  day,  tht 
bravest  men  in  arms  would  lay  down  tbeii 
lives  as  tamely  as  shero,  and  allow  themiehe 
to  be  burned  m  the  holes  where  thev  had  taka 
refuge  firom  their  cruel  and  cowaxdly  punoen 
All  Uiis  points  to  their  law,  as  having  been  it 
first   promulgated    under  .  circumstanoei  toi 
awftd  to  be  forgotten  even  after  the  lapse  of 
ages.    13.  Then  again,  the  extraordinary  d» 
gree  of  naiimuU  pride  with  which  the  Jevi 
boasted  themselves  to  be  Glod's  peculiar  peopK 
as  if  no  nation  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  m 
nigh  to  him ;  a  feeling  which  the  early  teBdi- 
era  of  Christianity  found  an  insuperable  ob> 
stade  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospd  among 
them,  and  which  actually  did  effect  lU  uUinnti 
rejection,  this  may  well  seem  to  be  fbondfld 
upon  a  strong  traditional  sense  of  uneommee 
tokens  of  the    Almighty's    regard  for  ibm 
above  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  wbieb 
they  had  heard  with  their  ears,  or  their  &ibo« 
had  declared  unto  them,  even  the  noble  woiki 
that  he  had  done  in  the  old  time  before  them. 
14.  Then  aeain,  the   constant  craving  afUi 
"a  sign,"  which  beset  them  in  the  latter dtn 
of  their  history,  as  a  lively  certificate  of  the 
prophet ;  and  not  after  a  sign  only,  but  ato 
such  a  one  as  they  would  themselves  prescribe: 
"  What  sign  showest  thou,  that  we  may  see, 
and  believe  1  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  lo  ihi 
desert,"  John  vi,  31.    This  desire,  so  fircqnentiy 
expressed,  and  with  which  they  are  so  frequeotly 
reproached,  looks  like  the  ruic  of  an  appetite 
engendered  in  other  times,  when  they  had  ea- 
joyed  the  privilege  of  more    intimate  cob- 
munion  wiui  Goa ;  it  seems  the  wake,  as  it 
were,  of  miracles  departed.      16.  Lastly,  the 
very  aneroHS  nature  of  the  law ;  so  studiously 
meddling  with  all  the  occupations  of  lifie,  enat 
and  small; — this  yoke  would    scarcely  navt 
been  endured,  without  the  strongest  assurano^ 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  galled  by  it,  of 
the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed.    For 
it  met  them  with  some  restraint  or  other  it 
every  turn.    Would  they  plough  1  then  it  must 
not  be  with  an  ox  and  an  ass.    Would  they 
sow  %  then  must  not  the  seed  be  mixed.  Would 
they  reap?    then  must  they  not  reap  dean. 
Would  thev  make  bread  '^  then  must  they  §« 
apart  doura  enoug4i  for  the  oonsectated  ioa£ 
Did  they  tSad  abid's  nesti  then  must  they  te 
the  old  bird  fly  away.    Did  they  huntl  ihss 
they  miat  shed  the  blood  of  their 
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«fer  U  witli  4uM.  ]>id  thef  planl  a  fruit 
tree?  for  time  irears  was  the  fruit  to  be  un- 
circamdaed.  Did  they  ehaTe  their  beards  1 
itgf  were  not  to  cut  the  comers.  Did  they 
weave  a  gannent  ?  then  must  it  be  only  with 
threads  prescribed.  Did  they  build  a  house  1 
Uiey  must  put  rails  and  battlements  on  the 
root  Did  they  buy  an  estate  1  at  the  year  of 
jubilee  back  it  must  go  to  its  owner.  All 
tiMse  (and  how  many  more  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  named  !^  are  enactments  which  it 
mast  have  requiiea  extraordinary  influence  in 
the  lawgiver  to  enjoin,  and  extraordinary  reve- 
mce  for  his  powers  to  perpetuate. 

Sdll,  after  all,  aays  Mr.  Blunt,  unbeUerera 
mayrtait  difficulties,— Hhis  I  dispute  not;  dif- 
fieuUies,  too,  which  we  may  not  always  be  able 
to  answer,  though  I  think  we  mar  m  always 
able  to  neutralize  them.  It  may  be  a  [»art  of 
our  trial,  that  such  difScuUies  should  exist  and 
be  ttcountered;  for  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  temptations  should  not  be  provided  for 
the  natnral  pride  o&our  understanding,  as  well 
u  for  the  natural  lusts  of  our  flesh.  To  many, 
iadeedf  they  would  be  the  more  formidable  of 
ibe  two,  perhaps  to  the  angels  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate  they  proT«l  so.  With  such 
facts,  howcTcr,  before  me.  as  these  which  I 
have  submitted  to  my  readers,  I  can  come  to 
00  conclusion  but  one,— that  when  we  read 
the  writines  of  Moses,  we  read  no  cunningly 
devised  fiuiles,  but  solemn  and  safe  records  of 
gicat  and  marrellous  cTcnts,  which  court  ex- 
uaiaation,  and  sustain  it;  records  of  such 
ipparent  Teracity  and  fiiithfulness,  that  I  can 
vnderstand  our  Lord  to  have  spoken  almost 
vithoot  a  figure,  when  he  said,  that  he  who 
bdieved  not  Tdoses,  neither  would  he  be  per- 
raaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

MOTH,  try.  Job  iv,  19 ;  and  wwy,  Job  xiii, 
98;  zxrii,  18 ;  Psalm  ri,  7 ;  xxxi,  9, 10 ;  xxxix, 
11;  Isaiah  1,  9;  Hosea  t,  13.  The  clothes 
Both  is  the  Uwea  argenUa  ;  of  a  white,  shining 
>ilTer,  or  pearl  colour.  It  is  clothed  with  shells, 
feoiteen  in  number,  and  these  are  scaly.  Albin 
uxrts  this  to  be  the  insect  that  eats  wooUeQ 
*iifis;  and  says  that  it  is  produced  from  a 
gny  speckled  moth,  that  flies  by  night,  creeps 
unong  woollens,  and  there  lays  her  eggs, 
vhieh,  after  a  little  time,  are  hatched  as 
worms,  and  in  this  state  they  feed  on  their 
lubitation,  tiU  they  change  into  a  cluysalis, 
uui  thence  emerge  into  moths.  "  The  young 
[jMh,  or  moth  worm,"  says  the  Abb6  Pluche. 
"opon  leaving  the  egg  which  a  papilio  had 
wged  npon  a  piece  of  stuff  commodious  for 
wr  purpose,  finds  a  proper  place  of  residence, 
^ws  and  feeds  upon  the  nap,  and  likewise 
lipids  with  it  an  apartment,  which  is  fixed  to 
^  gnmodwork  of  the  stuff  with  scTeral  cords 
tad  a  little  glue.  From  an  aperture  in  Uiis 
nabitaiion,  the  moth  worm  devours  and  de- 
Qjolishcs  all  about  him;  and,  when  he  has 
r^^nd  the  place,  be  draws  out  all  the  fasten- 
'i^*  of  his  tent;  after  which  he  carries  it  to 
^^  little  distance,  and  then  fixes  it  with  the 
"""^  eords  in  a  new  situation.  In  this  man- 
*«  he  continues  to  live  at  our  expense,  till  he 
» ittisfted  with  his  food,  at  which  period  he 


is  first  transformed  into  the  nfmfka,  and  tiMB 
changed  into  OntpapiHo.** 

The  allusions  to  this  insect  in  the  sacred 
writings  are  very  striking :  "  Fear  ye  not  the 
reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afiraid  of  their 
revilings.  For  the  moth  sha&  eat  them  up  like 
a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like 
wool."  They  ahall  perish  with  as  little  noise 
as  a  garment  under  the  tooth  of  a  moth,  Isaiah 
li,  7,  8.  In  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  God  him- 
self says,  "  I  wul  be  as  a  moth  unto  EJphraim, 
and  as  a  lion ;"  that  is,  I  will  send  silent  and 
secret  judgments  upon  him,  which  shall  imper- 
ceptibly waste  his  beauty,  corrode  his  power, 
and  diminish  his  strength,  and  will  finish  his 
destruction  with  open  and  irresistible  calami- 
ties. Or  the  meaning  may  be,  As  the  moth 
crumbles  into  dust  under  the  slightest  pressure^ 
or  the  gentlest  touch,  so  man  dissolves  with 
equal  ease,  and  Tanisoes  into  darkness,  under 
thia  finger  of  the  Almighty.  Deeply  sensible 
of  this  affecting  truth,  tSe  royal  Pulmist  earn- 
estly deprecates  the  judements  of  G}od,  humbly 
confessing  his  own  weakness,  and  the  inability 
of  every  man  to  endure  his  frown:  **  Remove 
thy  stroke  away  from  me :  I  am  consumed  by 
the  blow  of  thy  hand.  When  thou  with  re- 
bukes doth  correct  man  for  iniquity,  thou 
makest  his  beauty  to  constime  away  like  a 
moth:  surely  eveir  man  is  vanity.  Selah," 
Psalm  xzxix,  10, 11.  Such,  in  the  estimation 
of  Job,  is  the  fouding  prosperity  of  a  wicked 
man :  *'  He  buUdeth  nis  house  as  a  moth,  and 
as  a  booth  that  the  keeper  maketh,"  Job 
xxviL  18.  His  unrighteous  acquisitions  shall 
be  of  short  continuance ;  thev  shall  moulder 
insensibly  away,  rettiming  to  the  lawftil  owner, 
or  pass  into  the  possession  of  others.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  Lord  threatens :  "  I  will  be 
unto  ^hraim  as  a  moth,"  Hosea  v,  13.  By 
the  secret  curse  of  God  he  shall  fede  away, 
and  whatever  is  most  precious  in  his  estima- 
tion shall  be  gradually  dissolved  and  consumed, 
as  a  garment  eaten  by  the  moth.  The  same  alli^ 
sion  IS  involved  in  the  direction  of  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal.  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal,"  Matthew  vi,  19,  20.  The 
word  tftasure  commonly  auggests  to  our  minds 
the  idea  of  some  durable  substance,  as  precious 
stones,  gold,  and  silver,  upon  which  the  per- 
severing industry  of  a  moth  can  make  no 
impression;  but,  in  the  lan^age  of  inspira- 
tion, it  denotes  every  thins  collected  to- 
gether which  men  reckon  valuable.  The  Jews 
had  treasures  of  raiment  as  well^  as  of  corn^ 
of  wine,  of  oil,  of  honey,  Jer.  xli,  8 ;  and  or 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  Keek,  xxxiii,  4 ;  Dan. 
xi,  43.  The  robes  of  princes  were  a  part  of 
their  treasure,  upon  wnich  they  often  set  a 
particular  value.  Rich  vestments  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  treasury  of  Ulysses. 
These  were,  from  their  nature,  exposed  to  tha 
depredations  of  the  moth;  fabncated  of  perish- 
ing materials,  they  were  liable  to  be  prani^ 
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tnrcSy  eonmtmed,  or  taken  away  hv  fraud  or 
Tiolenoc :  but  the  faTour  of  G}od,  ana  the  g^raoea 
of  his  Spirit,  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
happiness,  are  neither  liable  to  internal  decay 
nor  ejctemal  Yiolence,  and  hv  consequence, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  our  nighest  reeard, 
chief  solicitude,  and  constant  pursuit.  It  is 
also  likely,  that  by  "  moth"  our  JLord  meant  all 
the  kinds  of  small  insects  which  devour  or 
spoil  the  different  kinds  of  property,  such  as 
com,  honey,  fruits,  &c,  which  were  treasured 
up  for  the  future.  These,  in  warm  countries, 
are  yery  numerous  and  destructive. 

MOURNING.    See  Burial  and  Dead. 

MOUSE,  -cp]^,  in  Chaldee  acaldar^  proba- 
bly the  same  with  the  aliarbui  of  the  Arabians, 
or  the  jerboa,  herr'nievia  zi,  29 ;  1  Samuel  vi,  4, 
5,  11,  18;  Isaiah  zlvi.  17.  All  interpreters 
acknowledge  that  the  Hebrew  word  aeklMir 
signifies  a  "mouse,"  and  more  especially  a 
**  field  mouse."  Moses  declares  it  to  be  un- 
clean, which  insinuates  thar  it  was  sometimes 
eaten;  and,  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
Jews  were  so  oppressed  with  famine  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  that,  not- 
witnstanding  this  prohibition,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  dogs,  mice,  and  rata.  Isaiah, 
Ixvi,  17,  justly  reproaches  the  Jews  with  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  mice  and  other  thines  that 
were  impure  and  abominable.  It  is  known 
what  spoil  was  made  by  mice  in  the  fields  of 
the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vi,  5,  6,  Ac,  after  this 
people  had  brought  into  the  counUy  the  ark 
of  the  Lord ;  so  Siat  they  were  obliged  to  take 
the  resolution  to  send  it  back,  accompanied 
with  mice  and  emerods  of  gold,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  irreverence  they  had  committed, 
and  to  avert  from  their  land  the  vengeance 
that  pursued  them.  Judea  has  suffered  by  these 
animals  in  other  times.  William,  arohbishop 
of  Tyre,  records,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  a  penitential  council  was  held 
at  Naplouse,  where  five  and  twenty  canons 
were  framed  for  the  correction  of  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  they  apprehended,  had  pro- 
voked Qod  to  bring  upon  them  the  calamities 
of  earthquakes,  war,  and  famine.  This  last  the 
archbishop  ascribes  to  locusts  and  devouring 
mice,  which  had  for  four  years  together  so  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  seemed  to 
cause  almost  a  total  failure  in  their  crops. 
Bochart  has  collected  many  curious  accounts 
relative  to  the  terrible  devastation  made  by 
these  animals. 

MULBERRY  TREE,  M3a,  3  Sam.  v,  93, 
34 ;  1  Chronicles  xiv,  14,  15 ;  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  7. 
The  LXX,  in  Chronicles,  render  the  word  by 
dHWf  '*  pear  trees ;"  so  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate, 
both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  **pvr<yrum." 
Others  translate  it  the  "  mulberry  tree."  More 
probably  it  is  the  large  shrub  which  the  Arabs 
still  call  '*  baca ;"  and  which  ?ave  name  to  the 
valley  where  it  abounded.  Of  this  valley  Cel- 
sius remarks,  that  it  was  "  rugged  and  embar- 
rassed with  bushes  and  stones,  which  could  not 
be  passed  through  without  labour  and  tears ;" 
referring  to  Psalm  Ixxziv,  7;  and  the  "rough 
▼alley,*"  Deut.  xxi,  4;  and  he  quotes  from  a 


manuscript  of  Abul  Fiddi  a  deaeriptiim  of  thi 
tree  whicn  grew  there,  and  mentions  it  u  bear- 
ing a  fruit  of  an  acrid  taste. 
^lULE,-ns,3Sam.ziii,S9;  ]Kingai,33; 
z,  35,  dtc.    A  mongrel  kind  of  quadruped,  b^ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  ass.    Us  form  bean 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  last  meDboD> 
ed  animal :  but  in  its  disposition  it  is  ratho 
vicious  and  intractable;  so  that  its  obstinaey 
has  become  a  proverb.     With  this  creauire  (be 
early  ages  were  probabtv  unaequainied.   It  is 
very  certain  the  Jews  dia  not  breed  mules,  be- 
cause it  was  forbidden  them  to  couple  to|etba 
two  creatures  of  different  species,  Ler.  xiz,  19. 
But  they  were  not  prohibited  the  making  use 
of  them :  thus  we  nnd  in    David's  time  thai 
they  had  become  very  common,  and  made  up 
a  considerable  part  of  the  equipage  of  prioces, 
3  Sam.  xiii,  29 ;  xviii,  9 ;  1  Xmgs  i,  33, 38, 
44  j  X.  36  :  3  Chron.  ix,  34. 

MURD£{t.    Among  the  Hebrews  mmdff 
was  always  punished  with  death ;  but  invofam- 
tary  homicide,  only  by  banishment    Cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed  for  involuntary  mao- 
slaughter,  whither  the  slayer  might  mm  and 
continue  in  safety  till  the  death  of  the  hi^b 
priest.  Num.  xxxv,  38.    Then  the  offender  wm 
at  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  house,  if  be 
pleased.    A  murderer  was  put  to  death  with- 
out remission,  and  the  kinsman  of  the  mor- 
dered  person  might  kill  him  with  impunity. 
Money  could  not  redeem  his  life :  he  wai  drag- 
ged awayftom  the  altar,  if  he  had  there  takea 
refuge.    When  a  dead  body  was  found  in  the 
fields  of  a  person  slain  by  a  murderer  unknown, 
Moses  commanded  that  the  elders  and  jad^ 
of  the  neighbouring  places  should  resort  to  ibe 
spot,  Deut  xxi,  1-^.    The  elders  of  the  city 
nearest  to  it  were  to  take  a  heifer  which  bad 
never  yet  borne  the  yoke,  and  were  to  lead  it 
into  some  rude  and  uncultivated  place,  wbich 
had  not  been  ploughed  or  sowed,  where  tbey 
were  to  cut. its  tluroat.    The  priesu  of  tbf 
Lord,  with  the  elders  and  magistrates  of  tb( 
city,  were  to  come  near  the  dead  body  and 
washing  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  ba^ 
been  slain,  were  to  say,  **  Our  InCnds  hsTe  not 
shed  this  blood,  nor  have  our  eyes  seen  it  sbed. 
Lord,  be  favourable  to  thy  people  Israel,  and 
impute  not  to  us  this  blood,  wnich  haa  been 
shed  in  the  midst  of  our  countrv."    This  tt- 
remony  may  inform  us  how  much  horror  tber 
conceived   at  the  crime  of  murder;    and  ii 
shows  their  fear  that  Qod  might  avenge  it  on 
the  whole  country ;   which  waa  supposed  to 
contract  pollution  by  the  blood  spilt  in  it,  un- 
less it  were  expiated,  and  avenged  on  him  who 
had  occasionea  it,  if  he  could  fa«  discovered. 

MUSIC  is  probably  nearty  coeval  with  our 
race,  or,  at  least,  with  the  first  attempu  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  transactions.  Beiw« 
the  invention  of  writing,  the  history  of  remark- 
able events  was  committed  to  memory,  nnd 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  The  know- 
ledge  of  laws  and  of  useful  arts  was  preferred 
in  the  same  way.  Rhythm  and  song  weif 
probably  soon  found  importamt  helps  to  tjie 
memory ;  and  thus  the  muses  became  the  eanj 
instructers  of  mankind.    Nor  waa  it  kwg,  vt 
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wupf  eoiiJMkam,  beCnre  daneiaff  and  mmg 
vnited  oonlribiited  to  ftativity,  or  to  the  lo- 
lonnitiet  of  reUgion.  The  first  instnuneDts 
of  muaie  were  probably  of  the  poleatUe  kind ; 
and  rhythm,  it  la  likely,  pieoeded  the  obeerra- 
tion  of  thoM  interralB  of  aoond  which  are  to 
pIcAsine  to  the  ear.  The  fint  mention  of 
^ringed  instrameats,  howerer,  precedea  the 
deluge.  Tubal,  the  sixth  descendant  from 
Ca^n,  was  **  the  fiuher  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  the  organ."  About  five  hundred 
and  filly  yean  after  the  deluge,  or  B.  C.  1800, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  spdten  of 
as  thinn  in  general  use :  "  And  Laban  said. 
What  Hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen 
away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my 
daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  sword  1 
Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and 
•teal  away  from  me;  and  didst  not  tell  me, 
that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth 
and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp  1" 
Geti.  zxzi,  96, 37. 

Egypt  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  arts 
and  acicnces,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
▼ery  early  ciTilization  of  that  country.  To 
the  Egyptian  Mercury,  or  T%oihy  who  is  call- 
ed Triaugisia$,  or  "thrice  illustrious,"  is 
•scribed  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  which  had 
it  fint  only  three  strings.  It  would  be  idle  to 
fflention  the  various  conjectures  how  these 
■Uings  were  tuned,  or  to  try  to  settle  the 
ebonology  of  this  invention.  The  single  flute, 
which  they  called  pketinXf  is  also  ascribed  to 
Uie  Esyptiaas.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  horn, 
of  whicn,  no  doubt,  it  was  originally  made. 
Before  the  invention  of  these  instruments,  as 
Dr.  Bomey  justly  observes,  "  music  could  have 
bwD  little  more  than  metrical,  as  no  other  in- 
anunenta  except  those  of  percussion  were 
known.  When  the  art  was  first  discovered 
of  refining:  and  sustaining  tones,  the  power  of 
Btosic  over  mankind  was  probably  irresistible, 
from  the  agreeable  sutpnse  which  soft  and 
Wn^liened  sounds  must  have  occasioned." 
Tht  lame  learned  writer  has  given  a  drawing, 
Bade  under  his  own  eye,  of  an  Eg3rptian 
Biuical  instrument,  represented  on  a  very  an- 
deat  obelisk  at  Rome,  brought  from  Elgypt  by 
Angvatus.  This  obelisk  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  at  Heliopolis,  by  Sesostris,  near 
trar  hundred  years  oefore  the  Trojan  war. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  instrument 
it,  that  it  is  supplied  with  a  neck^  so  that  its 
two  f trings  were  capable  of  furnishing  a  great 
nmber  of  sounds.  This  is  a  contrivance 
which  the  Qreeks,  with  all  their  ingenuity, 
nerer  hit  upon.  '*  I  have  never  been  able," 
nytthe  doctor,  **  to  discover  in  any  remains  of 
Greek  sculpture,  an  instrument  furnished  with 
a  neekj  and  Father  Montfaucon  says  that  in 
<xunimng  the  representations  of  near  five 
bndred  ancient  lyres,  harps,  and  citharas,  he 
Dmr  met  with  one  in  which  there  was  any  con- 
trinnce  fi>r  shortening  the  strines  during  the 
tiine  of  performance,  as  by  a  ne^  and  fincer 
boaid."  From  the  long  residence  of  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt,  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture 
tbt  their  mnaie  was  derived  from  that  source. 


Howawer  that  may  ht,  music,  vocal  and  instro- 
mental,  made  one  important  part  of  their  reli- 
gious service.  If  the  excellence  of  the  music 
was  conformable  to  the  sublimity  of  the  poetry 
which  it  accompanied^  there  would  be  no  in- 
juatice  in  supposing  it  unspeakably  superior 
to  that  of  every  other  people ;  and  the  pains 
that  were  taken  to  render  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  music  worthy  of  the  subjects  of  their 
lofty  odea,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  so. 
That  the  instruments  were  loud  and  sonorous, 
will  appear  from  what  follows;  but  as  the 
public  singing  was  performed  in  alternate 
responses,  or  the  chorus  of  all  succeeded  to 
those  parte  of  the  psalm  which  were  sung  only 
by  the  appointed  leaders,  instruments  of  this 
kind  were  necessary  to  command  and  control 
the  voices  of  so  great  a  number  as  was  usually 
assembled  on  high  occasions. 

The  Hebrews  insisted  on  having  music  at 
marriages,  on  anniversary  birth  days,  on  the 
days  which  reminded  them  of  victories  over 
their  enemies,  at  the  inauguration  of  their 
kings,  in  thdr  public  worship,  and  when  they 
were  coming  inm  afar  to  attend  the  great 
festivals  of  their  nation,  Isaiah  xxx,  29.  In 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  were 
the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other  occasions 
any  one  might  use  musical  instruments  who 
chose.  There  was  this  exception,  however: 
the  holy  silver  trumpets  were  to  be  blown  only 
by  the  priests,  who,  by  the  sounding  of  them, 

Erodaimed  the  festival  days,  assembled  the 
Mders  of  the  people,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
the  battle  and  for  the  retreat.  Num.  x,  1-10. 
David,  in  order  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle,  divided  the  four  thou- 
sand Levites  into  twenty-four  classes,  who 
sung  psalms,  and  accompanied  them  with  mvh 
sic.  Each  of  these  classes  was  superintended 
by  a  leader^  placed  over  it ;  and  they  perform- 
ea  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  theni,  each 
class  a  week  at*  a  time  in  succession,  1  Chron. 
xvi,  5;  xxiii,  4,  5;  xxv,  1-31;  3  Chron.  v^ 
13,  13.  The  classes  collectively,  as  a  united 
boay,  were  superintended  by  three  directors. 
This  arrangement  was  subsequently  continued 
by  Solomon  after  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
and  was  transmitted  till  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem.  It  was  indeed  sometimes 
interrupted,  during  the  reien  of  the  idolatrous 
kines,  but  was  restored  by  their  successors, 
2  Chron.  v,  12-14;  xxix,  27;  xxxv,  15.  It 
was  even  continued  after  the  captivity,  Ezra 
iii,  10 ;  Neh.  xii,  45-47;  1  Mac.  iv,  54 ;  xiii,  51. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  neither 
music  nor  poetry  attained  to  the  same  excel- 
lence after  tne  captivity  as  before  that  period. 

There  were  women  singers  as  well  as  men 
in  the  temple  choir ;  for  in  the  book  of  Ezra, 
among  those  who  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
two  hunared,  Ezra  ii,  65;  and  in  Nehemiah 
vii,  67,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
singing  men  and  women.  The  Jewish  doctors 
will,  indeed,  by  no  means  admit  there  were 
any  female  voices  in  the  temple  choir';  and  aa 
for  those  m^-ivo  fneshorerolAf  as  they  are  call- 
ed in  the  Hebrew,  they  suppose  them  to  be  thr 
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wvwtM  of  those  who  suDg.  Nevertheleti,  tho 
following  passage  makes  it  evident  that  wo- 
men, likewise,  were  thus  employed:  "Qod 
Save  to  Heman  fourteen  sons  and  three 
aughters ;  and  all  these  were  under  the  hands 
of  their  father  for  song  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  with  c3rmbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,  for 
the  service  of  the  house  of  God,"  1  Chron. 
zxv,  5,  6.  Instrumental  music  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Jewish  service  by  Moses ;  and 
afterward,  by  the  express  command  of  God, 
was  very  much  improved  with  the  addition  of 
several  instruments  in  the  reign  of  David. 
When  Hezekiah  restored  the  temple  service, 
which  had  been  neglected  in  his  predecessor's 
reign,  "  he  set  the  Levites  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  with  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with 
harps,  according  to  the  conunandment  of 
David,  and  of  Gad  the  kine's  seer,  and  Nathan 
the  prophet ;  for  so  was  the  commandment  of 
the  Lora  by  his  prophets,"  2  Chron.  xxix,  S6. 
The  harpj  'vis^,  kirmor^  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  class  of  stringed  instruments.  Gen.  iv, 
81.  It  was  sometimes  called  n^a^ov,  or  "  eight 
stringed,"  1  Chron.  zv,  31 ;  Psalm  vi,  1 ;  zii, 
1 ;  although,  as  we  may  eather  from  the  coins 
or  medals  of  the  Maccabean  age,  there  were 
some  haips  which  were  furnished  with  only 
three  string.  The  naJUum  or  puUUry^  M^Mor, 
ya6X«,  ^33,  18  first  mentioned  in  the  Fsalms  of 
David.  In  Psalms  zzxiii,  2,  and  cxliv,  9,  it  is 
called  yvtrg^  "a  ten-strineed  instrument;"  but 
in  Psalm  zcii,  3,  it  is  distinguished  from  it. 
Josephus  assigns  to  it  twelve  strings,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  above  stated, 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  it  sometimes  had 
ten  and  sometimes  twelve  string.  It  was  not 
played  with  a  bow  or  fret,  but  with  the  fingers : 
the  act  of  playine  it  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  the  word  ^|0.  It  resembled  in  form  a  right- 
angled  trianele,  or  the  Gheek  delta.  Vt  inveited. 
The  Dody  of  it  was  of  wood  and  hollow,  and 
was  enclosed  with  a  piece  of  leather  tensely 
drawn.  The  chords  were  extended  on  the  out- 
side of  the  leather,  and  were  fixed  at  one  end 
into  the  transverse  part  of  the  triangular  body 
of  the  instrument  Such  is  its  form  at  the 
present  day  in  the  east ;  but  it  has  only  five 
strings  in  its  modem  shape,  3  Sam.  vi,  5; 
1  Kings  x^  13.  There  was  another  instru- 
ment of  thm  kind  used  in  Babylonia :  it  was 
triangular  in  form.  In  GreeK  it  is  called 
9afi0fKri]  in  Hebrew,  icao  and  hdsv.  It  had 
on^nally  only  four,  but  subsequently  twenty, 
stnnes,  Dan.  iii,  5,  7,  10,  15.  Among  their 
wind  instruments  was  the  organ^  so  called  in 
the  English  vereion,  in  Hebrew,  ajnp,  Gen. 
iv,  81.  It  may  be  styled  the  ancient  shep- 
herd's pipe,  corresponding  most  nearly  to 
the  «<piy|,  or  the  pipe  of  Pan  among  the 
Greeks.  It  consisted  at  first  of  onlj  one  or 
two,  but  afterward  of  about  seven,  pipes  made 
of  reeds,  and  differing  from  each  other  in 
length.  The  instrument  called  wi>prmOf  used 
in.  Babylon,  Dan.  iii,  5,  was  of  a  similar  con- 
stractiop.  ViVn,  mV^m,  and  aps,  ehalilt  neehi- 
IsM,  and  nsied,  are  wind  instruments  made  of 
▼arious  materials,  such  as  wood,  reeds,  horns, 
Mid  bonea.    As  tar  as  we  may  be  permitted  to 


judge  flrain  the  three  kinds  of  pipes  now  sni 
in    the   east,  the   Hebrew  instrameat  calM 
neekUM  is  the  one  that  is  double  m  ils  ftiw- 
ture  ;  ekalU  is  perhaps  the  one  of  simpler  km, 
havinf  a  single  stem  with  an  orifioe  throsgh 
it;  while  ne&b  answen  to  the  onewitbootu 
orifiee,  Isaiah  v,  13 ;  zxz,  39 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  96; 
Psalm   V,  1 ;  Ecek.  xxviii,  13.    rmfiow,  or, 
according  to  the  marginal  reading,  irure,  Dan. 
iii,  5,  10,  was  a  wind  instramect  made  of 
reeds,  by  the  Syrians  called  mmbonja,  by  the 
Greeks  sampoi^,  and  bv  the  Italisnt  zm- 
pegna.     According  to  servius,  it  was  of  a 
crooked  shape,  pp,  the  A«n»  or  ero^ud  tnta^ 
was  a  very  ancient  instrument.    It  was  mada 
of  the  horns  of  oxen,  which  were  cut  off  at 
the  smaller  eztnmitv,  and  thus  presented  as 
orifice  which  extended  througL    In  prognai 
of  time,  rams'  horns  were  hdlowed  and  es- 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  probafak 
that  in  some  instances  it  was  made  of  bran, 
fashioned  so  as  to  resemble  a  horn.    It  vai 
ereatly  used  in  war,  and  its  sound  resembkd 
uiunder.  msnn,  ckatMoUrotk,  the  siicer  trvrnpti, 
was  straight,  a  cubit  in  length|  hoUow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  shaped  so  is 
to  resemble  the  mouth  of  a  small  bell.    Is 
times  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  mien 
were  to  be  assembled  together,  this  tnuniNt 
was  blown  softly.    When  the  camps  were  to 
move  forward,  or  the  people  to  march  to  war. 
it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  drums.  Th« 
i|n  D^on,  topk,  rendered  in  the  English  verske 
tabrH  and  iimbrelf  Gen.  xxxi,  37,  oonsiited  of 
a  circular  hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brasa.  thret 
inches  and  six-tenths  wide,  was  covered  with 
a  skin  tensely  drawn,  and  hone  round  vith 
small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the  lefL  hand,  and 
beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  The 
ladies  through  all  the  east,  even  to  this  daf, 
dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instrument,  Eiod. 
XV,  30;  Job  xvii,  6;  xxi,  IS;  3  Sam.  ri,  * 
The  eym&als,  oM>t/  tseltseUm,  ny^vc,  vere 
of  two  kinds  formerly,  as  there  are  to  this  day, 
in  the  east.  The  firat  consisted  of  two  flat 
pieces  of  metal  or  plates:  the  musician  held 
one  of  them  in  his  right  hand,  the  other  io  hi* 
left,  and  smote  them  together,  as  an  aceoB- 
paniment  to  other  instruments.  ThiscTmbal 
and  the  mode  of  using  it  nwy  be  often  seen  is 
modern  armies.  The  second  kind  of  cymbals, 
consisted  of  ibur  small  plates  attached,  twoU) 
each  hand,  which  the  ladies,  as  they  danced, 
smote  tocher.  But  n>^D,  Zech.  xiv,  ^» 
rendered  in  the  English  venion  bells^  are  sot 
musical  instruments,  as  some  suppose,  oo'*'^ 
deed  bells^  but  concave  pieces  or  pistes  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to 
horses  for  the  sake  of  ornament  _ 

MUSTARD.  WMuri,  Matt,  xiii,  33 ;  xvii,  90 ; 
Mark  iv,  31 ;  Luke  xiii,  19;  xvii,  6;  a  wefl 
known  garden  herb.  Christ  coinpsres  the 
kinedom  of  heaven  to  **  a  grain  or  mustard 
seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  ia  the 
earth,  which  indeed,"  said  be,  "  is  the  least  of 
all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown  is  the  |TeB>^ 
among  herbs,  and  beoometh  atree.  sothattss 
birds  of  the  air  come  afid  kidge  in  thebivMB* 
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Ihenot"  Matt,  ziii,  31, 38.  «TU«ttmMM» 
win  not  9ffmt  Mrajice»"  nys  Sir  Thomas 
Browne^  '^  if  we  roMNlect  tbat  the  moaUkid 
Kcd.  tboueh  it  be  not  simply  and  in  itself  the 
mallest  of  seeds,  yet  may  be  very  well  believed 
10  be  the  smallest  of  soeh  as  are  apt  to  grow 
onto  a  lignaooa  snfastaBoe,  and  beeome  a  Idnd 
of  tree."    The  expression,  also,  that  it  might 

Siw  into  anch  dimensions  that  biids  mi^ht 
^  on  its  branches,  may  be  literally  oonoeiT- 
«t,  if  we  allow  the  luzorianey  of  plants  in  India 
tboTe  our  northern  regions.  And  he  quotes 
■pon  this  occasion  what  is  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  story,  of  a  mustaid  tree  that  was  to  be 
climbed  like  n  fig  tree.  The  Talmud  also  men- 
tions one  whoee  branches  were  so  eztenaire  as 
tocofer  a  tent.  Without  insisting  on  the  aeen- 
iscy  of  this,  we  mny  gather  finmi  it  that  we 
should  not  jud^  of  eastern  Tegetables  by  those 
which  are  familiar  to  ourselTes.  Scheochxer 
deteribes  a  species  of  mustard  which  grows 
MTersl  ftet  high,  with  a  Upering  stalk,  and 
^xeads  into  many  taranehea.  Of  this  arbores 
cot  or  treelike  vegetable,  he  givea  n  print;  and 
UnnaBos  mentions  a  species  whoee  branches 
were  real  wood,  which  he  names  sinapi  enuci- 
^.  But  whsterer  kind  of  tree  our  Lord  meant, 
it  it  dear,  from  the  fact  that  he  never  takes  his 
ilfaMntioiis  from  any  objects  but  such  as  were 
fasiiliar,  and  often  present  in  the  scene  around 
him,  thst  he  spoke  of  one  which  the  Jews  well 
hnew  to  have  minute  aeeds,  and  yet  to  be  of  so 
hrgc  growth  as  to  afford  shelter  n>r  the  birds  of 
the  air. 

MYRRH,  -tin,  Exod.  zxz,  23 ;  Esther  ii, 
IS;  PsahnxlT.S;  Prov.  vii,  17;  Cant,  i,  13; 
iii,  6;  iv,  6,  14:  v,  1,  5,  13;  •»«#»•,  Ecdus. 
niT,15;  ldatt.il,  11;  Mark  xv,S3i^  John  xiz, 
39;  aprecious  kind  of  gum  issuing  by  incision, 
•ad  sometimea  qmntaneoualy,  from  the  trunk 
tnd  larger  branchea  of  n  tree  growing  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  Its  taste  is  extrunely 
biuer,  but  its  smell,  though  strong,  is  not  dis»- 
|neable;  and  among  the  ancienta  it  entered 
uito  the  compoaition  of  the  most  costly  oint- 
nenta.  As  a  perfume,  it  appean  to  have  been 
<nd  to  give  a  {feasant  fragrance  to  vestments, 
*nd  to  te  carried  by  females  in  little  caskets  in 
the  bosom.  The  magi,  who  came  from  the  east 
to  worship  our  Saviour  at  Bethlehem,  made  him 

•  present  of  myrrh  among  other  thinga,  Matt. 
0,11. 

MYRTLR  tnn,  Neh.  viii,  15;  Isaiah  zU, 
^;  ly,  13;  Zech.  i,  8-10;  a  shrub,  sometimes 
Snwini^  to  a  small  tree,  very  common  in  Ju- 
^   It  has  a  hard  woody  root  that  sends  forth 

•  peat  number  of  small  flexible  branches, 
Amisbed  with  leavea  like  thoee  of  box,  but 
"tock  less,  and  more  pointed:  they  are  soft  to 
^  touch,  shining,  smooth,  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  have  a  sweet  smell.  The  flowera 
grow  among  the  leavea,  and  consist  of  five 
white  petals  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  rose : 
tW  have  an  agreeable  perfum^  and  oma- 
"i^tal  appearance.  Savary,  describing  a 
*<ene  at  the  end  of  the  forest  of  Platanea, 
*y*,  "  Mvrtlea  intermixed  with  laurel  roees, 
J2|^  in  the  valleys  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
*  Nr  SBow-white   flowers,  bordered  with  a 


purple  edging,  appear  to  pecidiar  advanta^ 
unoer  the  verdant  foliage.  Each  myrtle  la 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  emit  perfumes 
more  exfluisite  than  those  of  tlie  rose  itself. 
They  enchant  every  one,  and  the  soul  is  filled 
with  the  softest  sensations."  The  myrtle  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  among  lofty  trees,  not 
as  comparing  with  them  in  size,  but  as  contri- 
buting with  them  to  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  scenery.  Thus  Isaiah,  xli,  19,  intendins 
to  describe  a  scene  of  varied  excellence :  "  I  wiU 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  and  the  shittah 
tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree;*'  that  is, 
I  will  adorn  the  dreary  and  barren  waste  with 
trees  famed  for  their  stature  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  appearance,  the  beaut^jr  of  their  form, 
and  alao  tne  fracrance  of  their  odour.  The 
apocryphal  Baruch,  v,  8,  speaking  of  the  return 
from  Babylon,  expresses  the  protection  afforded 
by  God  to  tne  people  by  the  same  image: 
"Even  the  woods  and  every  sweet-smelUnff  tree 
shall  overahadow  Israel  by  the  commandment 
of  God." 

MYSIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
the  Propontis  on  the  north,  Bithjrnia  on  the 
north-east  and  east,  Phrygia  on  the  south-east, 
Lydia  (from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Hermus)  on  the  south,  tne  ^gean  Sea 
on  the  west,  and  the  narrow  strait,  ^ed  the 
Hellespont,  on  the  north-west.  Mysia  was 
visited  br  St.  Paul  in  his  cireuit  through  Asia 
Minor ;  out  he  was  not  suffered  by  the  Spirit 
to  remain  there,  being  directed  to  pass  over 
into  Macedonia,  Acts  xvi,  7-10.  In  this 
country  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Troy;  as 
alao  taat  of  Pergamus,  one  of  the  seven 
churehes  of  Asia.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  called 
Hellespontus ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  repre- 
sented oy  Cicero  as  base  and  contemptible  to  a 
proverb. 

MYSTERY.  The  Greek  word  /ivar^ior  de- 
notes, 1.  Something  hidden,  or  not  fully  mani- 
fest Thus,  2  Thess.  ii,  7,  we  read  of  the 
"  mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  began  to  work 
in  secret,  but  was  not  then  completely  dis- 
closed or  manifested.  2.  Some  sacred  thing 
hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  unknown 
to  human  reason,  and  is  only  known  by  the 
revelation  of  God.  Thus,  "  Great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness;  Qod  was  manifest  in  the 
fleah,  justified  by  the  Spirit,"  Ac,  1  Tim.  iil, 
16.  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of  true  re- 
ligion, consisted  in  the  several  particulars 
here  mentioned  by  the  Apostle ;  particulars, 
indeed,  which  it  would  never  have  "  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  1  Cor.  ii,  9. 
had  not  God  accomplished  them  in  fact,  and 
published  them  by  tne  preaching  of  his  Gros- 
pel;  but  which,  oeing  thus  manifested,  are 
intelligible,  as  fhcts,  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing. In  like  manner,  the  term  mystery, 
Rom.  XI,  25;  1  Cor.  xv,  51,  denotes  what  was 
hidden  or  unknown,  tUl  revealed:  and  thus 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  man's  "  underetanding 
all  mysteries,"  1  Cor.  xiii,  2;  that  is,  all  the 
revealed  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  is  elsewhere  called  the  **  mystery  of 
faith,"  1  Tim.  iii,  9.     And  when  he  wh^ 
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fpake  in  an  unknown  ton^;iie  is  said  to  "  apeak 
mysteriea,'*  I  Cor.  ziVi  3,  it  ia  plain,  that  theae 
mysteries,  however  unintelligible  to  others  on 
aeooont  of  Uie  language  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  were  yet  un^rstood  bj  the  person 
himself,  because  he  hereby  "edified  himself,'' 
1  Cor.  xiv,  4 1  Acts  ii,  11 ;  x,  46.  And  though 
in  1  Cor.  ii,  7,  8,  we  reaa  of  the  "  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom, 
which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  p 
yet,  says  the  Apostle,  tte  speak  or  declare  this 
wisdom ;  and  he  obserres,  Terse  10,  that  God 
had  revealed  the  particulars  of  which  it  con- 
sisted to  them  by  his  Spirit.  So  when  the 
Apostles  are  called  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of^  God,''  1  Cor.  iT,  1,  these  mysteries  could 
not  mean  what  were,  as  facts,  unknown  to 
them  i  (because  to  them  it  was  "  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God," 
Matt,  xiii,  lip  yea,  the  character  here  ascribed 
to  them  implies  not  only  that  thev  knew  these 
mysteries  tnemselves,  but  that  as  mithAil  stew- 
aids  they  were  to  dispense  or  make  them  known 
to  others,  Luke  zii,  ^ ;  1  Pet.  iv,  10.  In  Col. 
ii,  3,  St.  Paul  'mentions  his  praying  for  his 
converts,  that  their  hearts  mignt  be  comforted 
"  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God, 
eren  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ:"  for  thus 
the  passaee  should  be  translated.  But  if^  with 
our  translators,  we  render  fofyyuatv,  acknow- 
iedgmetU^  still  the  word  /iwr^tov  can  by  no 
means  exclude  knowledge ;  "  for  this  is  life 
eternal,"  saith  our  Lord,  John  xvii,  3,  "  that 
they  m^  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jtsus  Cnrist,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  And, 
lastly,  whatever  be  the  particular  meaning  of 
the  "mystery  of  God,"  mentioned  Rev.  x,  7, 
yet  it  was  something  he  had  declared  '*  to  Yor 
rather  by)  his  servants  the  j)rophets."  3.  The 
word  mysUry  is  sometimes  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  Ckntiles,  which  he  styles  "  the 
mvstery,"  Eph.  iii,  3-6;  and  "the  mystery  of 
Christ,  which  in  other  generations  was  not 
made  known  to  the  sons  of  men.  as  it  is  now 
revealed  to  his  holy  Apostles  ana  prophets  by 
the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow 
heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of 
Christ  by  the  Gtospel,"  Rom.  xvi,  3d;  Eph.  i,  9 ; 
iii,  9 ;  vi,  19 ;  Col.  i,  36, 37 ;  iv,  3.  4.  It  denotes 
a  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an  external  re- 
presentation or  similitude,  and  concealed  or 
hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explanation  of  it 
be  otherwise  ^ven.  Thus,  Rev.  t^  SO,  "  The 
mystery,"  that  is,  the  spiritual  meaning,  "  of  the 
seven  stars :  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of 
the  seven  churches."  So  Rev.  xvii,  5,  "  And 
dpon  her  forehead  a  name  written,  Mysteiy, 
Babylon  the  Great,"  that  is,  Babylon  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  "  the  mother  of  idolatnr  and 
aoomi nations;"  and,  verse  7,  "  I  will  tell  thee 
the  mystery"  or  spiritual  signification  "  of  the 
woman."  Compare  Matt,  xiii,  11;  Mark  iv, 
11;  Luke  viii,  10;  E^h.  v,32;  and  their  respec- 
tive contexts. 

MYSTICS,  who  have  also  been  sometimes 
called  GLuietists,  are  those  who  profess  a  pure 
and  sublime  devotion,  accompanied  witA  a 
diainterested  love  of  God,  free  from  all  aelfiah 


eontiderBtioBa ;  and  who  beliefe  that  the  8eri» 
tures  have  a  mystic  and  hidden  sense,  whia 
must  he  sought  after,  in  oider  to  undcntaad 
their  true  impcMrt.    Under  thia  name  some  eon- 
prehend  all  those  who  profess  to  know  tint 
they  are  inwaidly  taught  of  God.    The  tys- 
tem  of  the  Mystics  proceeded  imon  the  knovn 
doctrine  of  tne   Platonic  achool.  which  wai 
also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his  diadplcs,  that 
the   divine  nature  was  diffused  thcoagh  ■& 
human  souls;  or  that  the  faculty  of  reason, 
from  which  proceed  the  health  and  rigour  of 
the  mind,  waa  an  emanation  firom  Gwl  irne 
the  human  aoul,  and  oomprebended  in  it  tlie 
principles  and  elements  of  all  truth,  humao 
and  divine.    They  denied  that  men  could,  by 
labour  or  study,  ezeile  this  celestial  flame  io 
their  breaats ;  and,  therefore,  they  disapproTsl 
highly  of  the  attempts  of  those  /ho,  by  defi- 
nitions, abstract  theorema,  and  profoand  spcca- 
lations,  endeavoured  to  form  distinct  notioni  ef 
truth,  and  discover  its  hidden  nature.    On  the 
contrary,  they  maintained  that  silence,  tna- 
quillity,  rqiose,  and  aolitude,  accompanied  wiik 
such  acts  as  might  tend  to  attenuate  and  a- 
haust  the  body,  were  the  means  bj  which  lU 
hidden  and  internal  word  was  excited  to  pf» 
dttce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  ii 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things.    They  lefr 
soned  as  fbllowa:  "  Those  who  behold,  vitk 
a  noble  contempt,  all  human  idfatrs,  who  van 
away  their  eyea  fWmx  terrestrial  vanities,  ud 
ahut  all  the  avenuea  of  the  outward  sea«i 
against  the  contagious  influence  of  a  mateiiil 
woridf  must  neoMsarily  return  to  God,  wba 
the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impedi- 
menta  which   preventra   that   happy  iinioa 
And,  in  thia  olesaed  frame,  they  not  only 
enj^y  inexpressible  raptures  from  that  eon- 
munion  with  the  supreme  Bein^,  but  alto  aie 
invested  with  the  inestimable  pnvilege  of  oofr 
templatin^  truth  undiseuised  and  uncomipied 
in  Its  native  purity,  wnile  others  behold  ii  i& 
a  vitiated  ana  deluaive  form."    The  numba 
of  the  Mystics  increased  in  the  fourth  centniy. 
under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  fanatic,  wbo 
gave  himself  out  for  Dionysiua  the  Areopia^- 
a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who  probably  hved 
about  tnis  period ;  ana,by  prrtendingtohi^ 
deerees  of^  perfection  than  otherUhristiiai, 
and  practising  great    austerities,   their  caoie 
gained  ground,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, m  the  fiftn  century.    A  copy  of  the 
pretended  woxks  of  Dionystus  was  sent  br 
Balbus  to  Lewis  the  meek,  A.  D.  894,  whicb 
kindled  the  holy  flame  of  Mysticism  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  filled  tne  Latins  wiik 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  nev 
system.    In  the  twdfUi  century,  these  Mys- 
tics took  the  lead  in  their  method  of  ezpoond- 
ing  the  Scriptures.      In  the  thirteenth,  they 
were  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  iIk 
schoolmen ;  andf,  toward  the  cloae  of  the  foor- 
teenth,  many  of  them  reaided  and  propagatid 
their  teneta  in  almost  every  pait  of  Europe 
They  had,  in  the  fifteenth  centnnr,  many  ^- 
sona  of  distinguished  merit  in  their  numW- 
In  the  sixteenth,  previously  to  the  leibroa- 
tion,  if  any  apaika  of  real  piety  aiifatialed  aadflf 
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dM  deipotie  cmptra  of  mpewtUioii,  thef 
chiefly  to  be  fband  amon|^  the  Mystics ;  and  in 
tbe  Krenteenth,  the  radical  principle  of  Myo* 
tiuHn  was  adopted  by  the  Behmists,  Boan|^ 
■onifts,  and  Gtoietists. 

The  M3rBtics  popose  a  disinterestedness  of 
bre,  without  ouer  motives,  and*  profess  to 
ftel,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  temper  ttsdf,  an 
tbandant  rewara;  and  passiTC  contemplation 
ii  the  stUe  of  perfection  to  which  they  aspire. 
They  lay  little  or  no  stress  upon  the  outward 
aeremoDies  and  ordinances  of  relipon,  but 
^weil  chiefly  upon  the  inward  operations  of 
(he  mind.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
aUegocjze  certain  passages  of  Scrintura :  at  the 
nme  time  they  do  not  denjr  the  literal  sense, 
as  hsTing  an  allusion  to  the  inward  experience 
ef  beUevers.  Thus,  according  to  them,  the 
vwd  Jeraslrtem,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
opiui  of  Judea,  signifies,  allegorically,  the 
wth  militant ;  morally,  a  belieYer ;  ana  mvs- 
tcrioualy,  heaven.  That  sublime  passage  also 
ia  Genesis,  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
wai  light,"  which  is,  aooording  to  the  letter, 
corporeal  light,  signifies,  allegoricallv,  the 
Mosiah;  morally^  fnioe;  and  mjstenously, 
Imtitude,  or  the  light  of  glory.  AH  this  ap- 
pears to  be  harmless ;  yet  we  must  be  careiul 
M  to  give  way  to  the  sallies  of  a  livdy  imagi- 
nation in  interpreting  Scripture.  Woolston 
i>  eaid  to  have  been  led  to  reject  the  Old 
Testament  by  spiritualizing  and  allegorizing 

The  Mystics  are  not  confined  to  any  par- 
timlar  denomination  of  Christians,  but  may  be 
fcttnd  in  most  countries,  and  among  many 
^eacriptions  of  religionists.  Among  the  num- 
^  ofMystics  may  be  reckoned  many  singular 
eharaetera,  especially  Behmen,  a  shoemaker 
tt  Gorlitz,  in  Germany;  Molinos,  a  Spanish 
piest,  in  the  seventeenth  century;  Madam 
won,  a  French  lady  who  made  a  great  noise 
iB  the  religious  worid;  and  the  celebrated 
Madame  Bourignon,  who  wrote  a  woric  en- 
titled, "  The  Ught  of  the  Worid,"  which  is 
fcn  of  Mystic  extravagancies.  Penelon,  also, 
^  learned  and  amiable  archbishop  of  Cam- 
^y,  favoured  the  same  sentiments,  for  which 
^was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.  His  work 
tttitled,  *^  An  Explication  of  the  Maxims  of 
tfe  Sainu,"  which  abounds  with  Mystical 
Katiments  was  condemned ;  and  to  the  |x>pe'8 
■entence  against  him,  the  good  archbishop 
loietlv  submitted,  and  even  read  it  publicly 
luniadf  in  the  cathedral  of  Cambray.  In  this 
vhde  affair,  his  chief  opponent  is  said  to  have 
^  the  famous  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux. 
M[r.  William  Law,  author  of  the  "Serious 
3all,"  dec,  degenerated  in  the  latter  part  of 
tte  life,  into  all  the  singularities  of  M3rsticism. 
I>  the  best  sense,  Mysticism  is  to  be  regarded 
■  an  error  arising  out  of  partial  views  of  the 
nthf  or  truth  made  erroneous,  as  being  put 
«t  of  its  proper  relation  to,  and  connection 
ritb,  other  truths.  As  it  respects  the  inward 
ift  of  religion,  its  tendency  is  to  a  species  of 
uiaticism,  and  to  induce  a  contempt  for 
iirinely  appointed  ordinances.  In  many, 
wener,  it   has  been  happily  tempered    by 


Mod  priadnlsi;  and  too  ftsqnantljr  has  ■!. 
Bcriptural  Cnriatianity,  in  its  inward  inflneneo« 
been  branded  with  the  name  of  Mysticim. 

NA  AMAN,  |[«neral  of  the  army  of  Benha* 
dad,  king  of  Sjrna,  mentiohed  S  Kiles  v.  Ha 
appean  to  have  been  a  Gentile  idolater;  but 
being  miraculously  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  the 
power  of  the  Goci  of  Israel,  and  the  direction 
of  his  Prophet  Elisha,  he  renounced  his  idola- 
try, and  adraowledgea  this  God  to  be  the  only 
true  God :  "  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is 
no  God  in  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel,"  3  Kings 
V,  15,  and  promised,  for  the  time  to  come,  thai 
he  would  wonhip  none  other  but  Jehovah, 
verse  17.  He  also  requested  the  prophet,  that 
he  might  have  two  mules'  load  of  earth  to 
carry  home  with  4iim  from  the  land  of  Israel, 
most  probably  intending  to  build  an  altar  with 
it  in  his  own  country;  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  implied  in  the  reason  with  which  he  en- 
forces his  request:  ''Shall  there  not,  I  pray 
thee,  be  given  to  thy  servant  two  mules'  bur- 
den of  earth;  for  thy  servant  will  henceforth 
offer  neither  burnt-offering  nor  sacrifice  to 
other  gods  but  unto  Jehovah."  He  farther 
says,  "  In  this  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant, 
that  when  my  master  goes  into  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  to  wonhip  there,  end  he  leanelh 
uDon  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house 
or  Rimmon;  when  I  bow  down  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in 
this  thing,"  verse  18;  which  some  understand 
to  be  a  reserve,  denoting  that  he  would  re- 
nounce idolatry  no  farther  than  was  oonsift- 
ent  with  his  worldly  interest,  with  his  prince's 
favour,  and  his  place  at  court  But,  if  so,  the 
prophcl  would  hardly  have  dismissed  him  with 
a  blessing,  saying,  "Qo  in  peace,"  verse  19. 
Othera,  therefore,  suppose,  that  in  these  words 
he  begs  pardon  for  wnat  ne  had  done  in  times 
past,  not  for  what  he  should  continue  to  do. 
They  observe,  that  ^nnnnvn,  though  rendered 
in  thie  future  tense  by  the  Targum,  and  by  all  the 
ancient  venions,  is  really  the  preterperfect ;  and 
they,  therefore,  understand  it, — **  when  I  have 
bowed  myself,"  or,  "because  I  have  bowed 
myself"  m  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord 

Cirdon  thy  servant.  With  this  sense  Dr. 
ightfiMt  aerees,  and  it  is  defended  by  the 
learned  Bochart  in  a  large  dissertation  on  the 
case  of  Naaman.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  very 
probable,  that,  if  he  meant  this  for  a  peniten- 
tial acknowledgment  of  his  former  idolatry,  he 
should  only  mention  what  he  had  done  as  the 
king's  servant,  and  omit  his  own  voluntary 
wonhip  of  the  idol.  The  more  probable 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  he  consulted  the 
prophet,  whether  it  was  lawful  for  him,  having 
renounced  idolatry,  and  publicly  professed  the 
wonhip  of  the  true  Grod,  still,  m  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  attend  his  master  in  the  temple  of 
Rimmon,  in  order  that  he  might  lean  upon 
him,  either  out  of  state,  or  perhaps  out  of 
bodily  weakness ;  because,  if  he  attended  hiTn| 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  he  could  not  avoia 
bowing  down  when  he  did.  To  this  the  pns 
phet  returns  no  direct  answer;  making  no 
other  rqply  than,  "Go  in  peace;"  putting  it, 
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fUobaUly,  upon  hit  conscieiiM  to  act  as  that 
•honkl  aictate,  and  not  being  willing  to  relieve 
him  from  this  trial  of  bis  recent  faith. 

After  this  we  have  no  farther  mention  of 
Naamam  But  in  the  foUowinfi;  accoont  of  the 
wars  between  Syria  and  Israel,  oenhadad  seems 
to  have  commanded  his  army  in  person ;  from 
whence  Mr.  Bedford  infers,  that  rfoaman  was 
dismissed  from  the  command  for  refusing  to 
worship  Rimmon.  But  the  premises  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion ;  for  it 
appears  that  Benoadad  had  commanded  his 
army  in  person  twice  before;  once  in  the 
•icee  of  Samaria,  1  Kines  xx,  1,  and  once  at 
AjMiek,  verse  26.  Yet,  from  the  total  silence 
eonceminff  Naaman,  it  is  probably  enough 
conjectural,  that  he  either  died,  or  resignM, 
or  was  dismissed,  soon  after  his  return. 

NABOTH,  an  Israelite  of  the  citv  of  Jez- 
real,  who  lived  under  Ahab,  king  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  had  a  fine  vineyard  near  the  kine's 

Glace.  Ahab  coveted  his  property ;  but  Ma- 
th, according  to  the  law,  jLev.  xzv,  23,  24, 
refused  to  sell  it :  and  beside,  it  was  a  disgrace 
for  a  Hebrew  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his 
ancestors.  Ahab,  returning  into  his  house, 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  refused  to  eat, 
when  Jezebel,  his  wife,  took  upon  herself  to 
procure  the  vineyard.  She  wrote  letters  in 
Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with  the  king's 
■eal,  and  sent  them  to  the  elders  of  Jezr^l, 
directing  them  to  publish  a  fast,  to  place 
Naboth  among  the  cnief  of  the  people,  suborn 
against  him  two  sons  of  Belial,  or  two  false 
Witnesses,  who  might  depose,  that  Naboth  had 
blasphemed  God  and  the  king.  Accordingly, 
Naboth  was  condemned  and  stoned  for  the 
•npposed  crime,  which  broueht  upon  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  the  severest  maledictions,  1  Kings 
zzL    See  Ahib. 

NADAB,  son  of  Aaron,  and  brother  to 
Abihu.  He  offered  incense  to  the  Lord  with 
strange  fire,  that  is,  with  common  fire,  and 
not  with  that  which  had  been  miraculously 
Uehted  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 
Therefore,  he  was  slain  by  the  Lord,  togetner 
with  his  brother  Abihu,  Lev.  x,  1,  Ac 

NAHOR,  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of 
Abraham,  Gen.  xi^  26.  Neither  the  vear  of 
his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
Nahor  married  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
by  whom  he  had  several  sons,  namely,  Huz, 
0UZ,  Kemuel,  Chesed,  Hazo,  Pildash,  Jidlaph, 
and  Bethud.  Nahor  fixed  his  habitation  at 
Haran,  which  is  therefore  called  the  city  of 
Nahor,  Gen.  xi,  29 ;  xxii,  20-22;  xxiv,  10. 

NAHUM  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Elcosh  or  Elcosna,  a  villa^  in  Ghililee,  and 
to  have  heea  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is 
great  uncertainty  about  the  .exact  period  in 
which  he  lived:  but  it  is  ^nerally  allowed 
that  he  deliverea  his  predictions  between  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  and  proba- 
•dy  about  B.  C.  715.  Thev  relate  solely  to  the 
detraction  of  Nineveh  by  tne  Babylonians  and 
Medes,  and  are  introduced  by  an  animated 
display  of  the  attributes  of  God.  Of  all  the 
minor  prophets,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  none 
to  equal  Nahnm  in  subUmity,  ardour 


and  boUaeM^  His  propbeey  forms  an  estm 
and  regular  poem.  The  axcvdiun  is  ma^ii* 
cent  and  truly  auensL  The  preparation  fiv 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  desaripuoa 
of  that  destraction,  are  expressed  in  the  bkmi 
glowing  colours;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
prophet  writes  with  a  perspicuity  tod  de* 
ganoe  which  have  a  just  claun  to  our  higbea 
admiration. 

NAIL.    The  naU  of  Jael*s  tent  with  whid 
she  killed  Sisera,  is  called  nm ;  it  was  fionned 
for  penetrating  earth,  or  other  hard  substanoo, 
when  driven  by  sufficient  force,  as  with  a 
hammer,  Ac ;  it  includes  the  idea  of  strength. 
The  orientals,  in  fittiiig  up  their  hooses,  wen 
by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  arising  from  order  and  metboi 
Their  furniture  was  scanty  and  plain;  hot 
they  were  careful  to  arrange  the  tew  hoiiK> 
hold  utensils  they  needed,  so  as  not  to  cnai» 
her  the  apartments  to  which  they  belonied. 
Their  devices  for  this   purpose,  which,  lib 
every  part  of  the  structure,  bore  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  remarkable  simplicity,  may  not  ooric»> 
pond  with  our  ideas  ot  neatness  and  propiietT; 
out  they  accorded  with  their  taste,  and  warn- 
ciently  answered  their  design.    One  of  thoe 
consisted  in  a  set  of  spikes,  nails,  or  Wap 
pen  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  vpos 
wmch  they  hung  up  the  movables  and  utciuili 
in  common  use  that  belonged  to  the  rooa. 
These  nails  they  do  not  drive  into  the  wiBs 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  but  fix  them  then 
when  the  house  is  building :  for  if  the  walk 
are  of  brick,  they  are  too  hard,  or  if  thef 
consist  of  clay,  too  soft  and  mouldering,  tt 
admit  the  action  of  the  hamner.    The  spika^ 
which  are  so  contrived  as  to  strengthen  ihi 
walls,  by  binding  the  parts  together,  as  weD 
as  to  serve  for  convenience,  are  large,  vitk 
square  heads  like  dice,  and.  bent  at  the  ends  M 
as  to  make  them  cramp  irons.    They  co» 
monlv  place  them  at  the  windows  and  doon, 
in  oraer  to  hang  upon  them,  when  they  choo«i 
veils  and  curtains,  although  they  place  tbA 
in  other  parts  of  the  room,  to  hang  up  other 
things  of  various  kinds.    The  care  with  which 
they  fixed  these  nails,  may  be  inferred,  as  vcQ 
from  the  important  purposes  theT  were  meant 
to  serve,  as  from  the  promise  or  the  Loid  to 
Eliakim :  **  And  I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  m 
a  sure  place,"  laa.  xxii,  23.    It  is  evident  frosi 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  that  it  was  comnoa 
in  his  time  to  suspend  upon  them  the  utensik 
belonging  to  the  apartment :  "  Will  men  take 
a  pin  of  it  to  hang  any  vessel  thereon  1"  Eiek. 
XV,  3.    The  word  used  in  Isaiah  for  a  nail  of 
this  sort,  is  the  same  which  denotes  the  ttak^ 
or  large  pin  of  iron,  which  fastened  down  ts 
the  ground  the  cords  of  their  tents.    The* 
nails,  therefore,  were  of  necessary  and  eoi>| 
mon  use,  and  of  no  small  ifflportanoe  to  aH 
their  apartments;  and  if  they  seem  to  us  mesa 
and  insignificant,  it  is  because  they  are  «•* 
known  to  us,  and  inconsistent  with  our  notiosi 
of  propriety,  and  because  we  have  no  name  M 
them  but  what  conveys  to  our  ear  a  low  and 
contemptible  idea.     It  is  evident   from  ih» 
^peqneat  aUuiions  in  Sr-ipcara  to  tfasse  intut 
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fflenta,  that  they  were  not  reguded  with  oon- 
tempi  or  iodiiTereiice  by  the  nativee  of  Palestine. 
"  Grace  has  been  shown  (hnn  the  Lord  our  Gkid/' 
Bid  Ezra,  **to  leave  us  a  remnant  to  escape, 
and  to  giTe  us  a  nail  in  his  holy  place,"  Ezra 
ix,  8 ;  or,  as  explained  in  the  margin,  a  constant 
and  sore  abode.  The  dignity  aid  propriety  of 
the  metaphor  appear  from  tne  use  which  the 
Prophet  Zechanah  makes  of  it :  **  Out  of  him 
Cometh  forth  the  comer,  out  of  him  the  nail,  out 
of  him  the  battle  bow,  out  of  him  erery  op- 
pesaor  together,"  Zech.  z,  4.  The  whole 
nmeof  goTemment,  both  in  church  and  state, 
which  the  chosen  people  of  Qod  enjoyed,  was 
the  contriTance  or  his  wisdom  and  tbs  fpfL  of 
his  bounty;  the  foundations  upon  which  it 
rated,  the  bonds  which  kept  the  seToral  parts 
together,  its  means  of  defence,  its  ofBoers  and 
oceutors,  were  all  the  fruits  of  distinjg;uishing 
goodoess:  eyen  the  oppressors  of  his  people 
VCR  a  rod  of  correction  m  the  hand  of  JehOTah, 
to  eoQTince  them  of  sin,  and  restore  them  to  his 
Krriee. 

NAIN,  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  restored  the  widow's  son  to  life,  as  they 
voeeairyin^  him  out  to  be  buried.  Eosebins 
■ayi,  that  this  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
udor  and  Scythopolis,  two  miles  from  Tabor, 
tovaid  the  south. 

NAKEDNESS,  NUDITY.  These  terms, 
beside  their  ordinary  and  literal  meaning, 
■ometimes  signify  Toid  of  succour,  disarmed. 
So,  after  worshipping  the  eolden  calf^  the 
Inadites  found  tnemseWes  naked  in  the  midst 
of  their  enemies.  "  Nakedness  of  the  foet" 
vaa  a  token  of  respect  Moses  put  off  his 
>hoes  to  approach  tne  bumine  bush.  Blost 
ooouDeotators  aro  of  opinion,  Uiat  the  priests 
tTved  in  the  tabernacle  with  their  feet  naked; 
ttd  afterward  in  the  temple.  In  the  enumera- 
^  that  Moses  makes  of  the  habit  and  oma* 
oats  of  the  priests,  he  no  where  mentions 
*>/ dress  for  the  feet.  Also  the  frequent 
shnnioDa  appointed  them  in  the  temple  seem 
to  impiv  that  their  feet  were  naked.  To  un- 
eofer  the  nakedness  of  anv  one,  is  commonly 
pot  for  a  shameful  and  unlawful  conjunction, 
or  an  ioeestuous  marriage.  Lot.  auc,  19;  Esek. 
^  37.  Nakedness  is  sometimes  put  for  being 
P«tl7  undressed ;  en  dUkabiUi.  Saul  con- 
^wd  naked  amone  the  prophets;  that  is, 
oA^ing  only  his  unoer  garments  on.  Isaiah 
l^ved  orders  from  the  Lord  to  go  naked; 
!w  it,  ek)thed  as  a  slave,  half  clad.  Thus  it 
"ncoramended  to  clothe  the  naked;  that  is, 
*Qch  as  are  ill  clothed.  St  Paul  says,  that  he 
vae  in  oold,  in  nakedness ;  that  is,  in  porerty, 
^  vant  of  raiment  Naked  is  put  for  dis- 
^▼ered,  known,  manifest  So  Job  xxvi,  S.- 
Bell is  naked  before  him."  The  sepulchre, 
^  nnaeen  state,  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  Gk)d. 
^ani  gays,  in  the  same  sense,  '*  Neither  is 
'^  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his 
"S^'i  but  all  thin^  are  naked  and  open  unto 
^  eyes  of  hmi  wtth  whom  we  have  to  do," 
«h.  IT,  13. 

NAMEL  a  name  was  given  to  the  male 
«hiU  St  the  time  of  its  circumcision,  but  it  is 
N»ble,  pRTioos  to  the  introduction  of  that 


ril^  that  the  name  was  given  immedialelT  after 
its  biTth.    Among  the  orientals  the  appelfationi 

S'ven  as  names  are  always  significant.  In  the 
Id  Testament,  we  find  thia  the  child  was 
named  in  many  instances  from  the  cireum* 
stances  of  its  birth,  or  from  some  peculiarities  ia 
the  history  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged, 
Gen.xvi,!!;  ziz,37;  xxv,S5,96;  Exod.ii,10; 
zviii,  3, 4.  Frequently  the  name  was  a  com- 
pound one,  one  part  being  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  and  among  idolatrous  nations  the  name 
of  an  idol.  The  following  instances  may  be 
mentioned  among  others,  and  may  stand  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  wnole,  namely,  ^icov,  Samuel^ 
"hear  God;»  mnN^  Adonijai  **God  is  lord;" 
pmtn*,  JotetUek,  **  Qod  is  just;^'  VjranN,  EMaal^ 
a  Ganaanitish  name,  the  latter  part  of  the  com- 
pound beine  the  name  of  the  idol  deity,  Baal ; 
-iMvSa,  Belskazzar^  "  Bel,"  a  Babylonish  deity, 
"is  ruler  and  king."  Sometimes  the  name 
had  a  prophetic  meaning,  Qen.  xvii,  15 ;  Isa. 
vii,  14;  viii,  3;  Hoa.  i,4,6,9;  Matt  i,  21; 
Luke  i,  13,  60.  63.  In  the  later  times  names 
were  selected  nom  those  of  the  progenitors  of 
a  family ;  hence  in  the  New  Testament  haidly 
any  otn^  than  ancient  names  occur,  Blatt  i, 
19;  Luke  i,  61 ;  iii,  23,  Ac.  The  inhabitanu 
of  the  east  very  frequently  change  their  names, 
and  sometimes  do  it  for  very  slight  reasons. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  so  many  Persons 
having  two  names  in  Scripture,  Ruth  i,  20,  21 ; 
ISam.  ziv,49;  zxxi,2;  lChron.X|2;  Judges 
vi,  32;  vii,  1:2  Sam.  xziii,  8.  Kinn  and 
princes  very  often  chaneed  the  names  of  those 
who  held  offices  under  them,  particulariy  wlien 
they  first  attracted  their  notice,  and  were  taken 
into  their  employ,  and  when  subsequently  they 
were  elevated  to  some  new  station^  and  crowned 
with  additional  honours,  Qen.  xli,  45 ;  xvii,  5 ; 
xxxii,  28;  xxzv,  10;  2  Kings  xxiii,  34,  36; 
xxiv,  17;  Dan.  i,  6;  John  i,  4a  \  Mark  iii,  17. 
Hence  a  name,  a  new  name,  occurs  tropically, 
as  a  token  or  proof  of  distinction  and  nonour 
ivthe  following  among  other  passages,  Phil, 
ii,  9;  Heb.  i,  4;  Rev.  ii.  17.  Sometimes  the 
names  of  the  dead  were  onanged;  for  instance 
that  of  Abel,  San,  a  word  which  signifies 
breath,  or  something  transitory  as  a  breath, 
given  to  him  after  his  deathj  in  allusion  to  the 
shortness  of  his  life,  Gen.  li,  8.  Sometimes 
proper  names  are  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages, losing  their  original  form,  while  they 
E reserve  their  signification.  This  appears  to 
ave  been  the  case  with  the  proper  names, 
which  occur  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  or 
(Genesis,  and  which  were  translated  into  the 
Hebrew  from  a  langua^  still  more  ancient. 
The  orientals  in  some  instances,  in  order  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  others  of  the  same 
name,  added  to  their  own  name  the  name  of 
their  father,  grandfather,  and  even  ^reat  grand- 
father. The  name  of  God  often  signifies  God 
himself;  sometimes  his  attributes  collectively; 
sometimes  his  power  and  authority.  Of  the 
Messiah  it  is  said,  "  And  he  hath  on  nis  vcsturs 
and  on  his  thieh  a  name  written,  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  Rev.  ziz,  16.  In 
illustration  of  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  amonf 
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wf  ml  nations,  to  adorn  the  images  of  their 
deities,  princes,  victors  at  their  public  ^;amea, 
and  other  eminent  persons,  with  inscriptions 
expressive  of  their  names,  character,  titles,  or 
some  circumstance  which  might  contribute  to 
their  honour.  There  are  several  such  imaees 
yet  extant,  with  an  inscription  written  either 
on  the  garment,  or  one  of  the  thighs.  He- 
rodotus mentions  two  figures  of  Sesostris, 
king  of  Egypt,  cut  upon  rocks  in  Ionia,  after 
his  conquest  of  that  country,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  across  the  breast,  extending 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other ;  "  I  conouered 
this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms."  Gruter 
has  published  a  naked  statue  made  of  marble. 
and  supposed  to  represent  the  genius  either  of 
some  Roman  emperor,  or  of  AntinouSj  who 
was  deified  by  Hadrian,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  inside  of  the  right  tnigh,  written  perpendi- 
cularly in  Roman  letters,  and  contaming  the 
names  of  three  persons.  Near  the  statue,  on 
the  same  side  of  it,  stands  an  oval  shield  with 
the  names  of  two  other  persons  written  round 
the  rim  in  letters  of  the  same  form.  In  the 
appendix  to  Dempster's  *'  Etruria  Begalis,^*  is 
a  female  image  of  brass,  clothed  in  a  loose 
tunic  down  to  the  feet,  with  a  shorter  garment 
over  it,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  a  perpen- 
dicular inscription  in  Etrurian  characters,  ex- 
tending partly  on  the  lower  garment.  This 
fii^re,  from  the  diadem  on  the  head,  and  other 
cummistances  which  accompany  it,  Philip 
Bonarota,  the  editor  of  that  work,  supposes  to 
have  been  designed  for  some  Etrurian  deity. 
Montfaucon  has  given  us  a  male  image  of  the 
•ame  metal,  dresMd  in  a  tunic,  and  over  that 
another  vestment  something  like  a  Roman 
toga,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  le^,  on 
the  bottom  of  which  is  an  Etrurian  inscription 
written  horizontally.  There  are  likewise  in 
both  those  writers  two  male  figures  crowned 
with  laurel,  which  Montfaucon  calls  combat- 
ants, as  the  laurel  was  an  emblem  of  victory. 
But  Bonarota  takes  one  of  them  for  an  imaee 
of  Apollo,  which  has  a  chain  round  the  neck, 
a  garment  wrapped  over  the  risht  arm,  and  a 
bracelet  on  the  lefl,  with  half  boots  on  the 
legs :  the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked  has 
an  Etrurian  inscription  written  downward  in 
two  lines  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh.  The 
other  fi^^ure  has  the  lower  part  of  tke  body 
clothed  in  a  loose  vestment,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  over  the  right  thigh^  perpendicu- 
larly written  in  Roman  letters,  whicn  Bonarota 
has  thus  expressed  in  a  more  distinct  manner 
than  they  appear  in  Montfaucon :  POMPONIO 
VIRIO  I.  To  these  may  be  added  from  Montr- 
faucon,  a  marble  statue  of  a  naked  combatant, 
with  a  fillet  about  his  head  in  token  of  victory. 
It  is  drawn  in  two  views,  one  exhibiting  the 
back  and  the  other  the  fore  part  of  the  bodv, 
the  latter  of  which  has  in  Ghreek  letters,  KA- 
^ILOAOPOS  for  KA<Mi:OAQPO£,  perpendi- 
enlarl  V  inscribed  on  the  outside  of  the  left  tlugh ; 
and  ike  former  the  name  AISXAAMIOi  in 
the  like  characters  and  situation  on  the  ri^ht 
thigh ;  these  together  make  one  inscription,  sig- 
ni^ing  Caphisodorus  JUims  JBscklamii.  (Ca- 
!4iisoaonis  the  son  of  JBschlanios.] 
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NAOBCI.    See  Rotb. 

NAPHTAU,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  by  Bil- 
hah,  Rachel's  handmaid.    The  word  NsphtsK 
signifies  wresUing,  or  struggling.    Wheo  Rs- 
chel  gave  him  this  name,  she  said,  "Witk 
great  wrestlings  have  I  wrestled  with  my  •» 
ter^  and  I  have  prevailed,"  Gen.  xxx,  8.    Napb- 
tali  had  but  four  sons,  and  yet  at  the  oomuijt 
out  of  Eeypt  his  tribe   made  up  fifty-thrte 
thousand  K>ur  hundred  men,  able  to  bear  ama. 
Moses,  in  the  blessing  he  ^ve  to  the  uoa 
tribe,  says,  "  O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  fsToor, 
and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  potsea 
thou  the  west  and  the  south,"  Deut  xzxiii,S3. 
The  Vulgate  reads  it,  "  the  sea  and  the  touth," 
and  the  Hebrew  will  admit  of  either  inteipreip 
ation,  that  is,  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  wniek 
was  to  the  south  by  the  inheritance  of  this 
tribe.    His  soil  was  very  froitftd  in  com  and 
oil.    His  limiu  were  extended  into  upper  and 
lower  Galilee,  havingJordan  to  the  east,  Um 
tribes  of  Asher  and  ISebulun  to  the  weat,  Li- 
banus  to  the  north,  and  the  tribe  of  lasachar 
to  the  south.    Under  Barak,  their  genoral,  tbey 
and  the  Zehulunites  fought  with  distinguiabed 
bravery  against  the  army  of  Jabin  the  younger; 
and  at  the  desire  of  Gideon  thev  pursued  tb 
Midianites,  Jud^  iv,  10 ;  v,  lo ;  vii,  23.  A 
thousand  of  their  captains,  with  thirty-fena 
thousand  of  their  troops,  assisted  at  psrid'i 
coronation,  and  brought  great  quantitiea  of 
provision  with  them,  1  Chron.  xii,  34, 40.  Wc 
nnd  no  person  of  distinguLshed  note  amonK 
them,  save  Barak,   and  Hiram  the  aitifioer. 
Instigated  by  Asa,  Benhadad  the  elder,  king 
of  Syria,  terribly  ravaged  the  land  of  Napb* 
tali :  and  what  it  suffered  in  after  invasions  bf 
the  Syrians  we  are  partly  told,  1  Kings,  xr,  ^ 
The  Naphtalites  wereL  many,  if  not  most  of 
them,  carried  captive  by  Tielath-pileser,  lone 
of  Assyria,  2  Kings  xv,  29.    Josiah  pugn 
their  country  from  idols.    Oar  Saviour  asd 
his  disciples,  during  his  public  ministry,  r^ 
sided  much  aiid  preached  frequently  in  the  laod 
of  Naphtali,  Isaiah  ix,  1 ;  Matt,  iv,  13, 15. 

NAPHTUHIM,  a  son,  or  rather  the  de- 
scendant of  a  son,  of  Mizraim,  whose  projper 
name  isNimhtuch.  Naphtuoh  is  supposed  lo 
have  given  his  name  to  Naph,  Noph,  or  Mas- 
phis,  and  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  thst  di- 
vision of  Egypt.  He  is,  however,  placed  by 
Bochart  in  Ly  oia ;  and  is  oonjecturad  to  be  thi 
Aphtuchus,  or  Autuchos,  w1m>  had  a  tempk 
somewhere  here.  He  is  (arther  conjectured,  aiid 
not  without  reason,  to  be  the  original  of  (be 
Heathen  god  Neptune ;  who  is  represented  lo 
have  been  a  Lybian,  ajid  whose  temx^  van 
generally  built  near  the  sea  coast.  By  othefa» 
he  is  supposed  to  have  peopled  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  l^ween  Syene  and  Meroe,  the  espital 
of  which  was  called  Napata. 

NATHAN,  a  prophet  of  the  Loriwbo 
appeared  in  lalrael  in  the  time  of  King  Dari^ 
and  had  a  ^reat  share  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  thii 
prince.  His  country  is  unknown,  as  also  tbt 
time  in  which  he  be^^  to  prophesy.  The  m 
time  we  find  him  mestioneo,  is  when  0svh 
designed  to  buikl  the  tenuple,  2  Sam.  vii,^ 
dte.     We  find  him  meatiooad  again  ia  m 
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lir  of  Dand  and  Bthahribw,  when  ho  faitb- 
fiilljr  itpiOTed  the  king  for  hia  wicked  conduct, 
9  Sua.  xii,  1-14.  And  whan  Adonijah  began 
to  toke  qxm  him  the  atate,  and  to  aaaome  the 
dignity,  of  a  aoTcreien,  ana  to  form  a  party  in 
oppotiuoa  to  hit  brother  Solomon,  rfathan 
lepaired  to  Bathaheba^  and  lent  her  imme> 
diitely  to  the  king  with  instructiona  what  to 
ny  and  while  9&  waa  yet  discoursing  with 
tlie  fing,  Nathan  came  in,  reminded  David  of 
Itti  promise,  that  Solomon  should  be  hia  suo- 
ooaor,  and  procured  Solomon  to  be  imme- 
diately  anointed  king  of  Israel. 

NATHAN  AEL,  a  disciple  of  our  Lord.  He 
ippean  to  hate  been  a  pious  Jew  who  waited 
w  the  Messiah:  and  upon  Jesus  saying  to 
him,  "Before  Philio  called  thee,  I  aaw  thee 
oader  the  fig  tree,"  Nathanaei,  conTinced,  by 
auDe  circumstance  not  explained,  of  his  om- 
BucieBoe,  exclaimed,  "Master,  tliou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  King  of  larael.''  Many 
kave  thought  that  Nathanaei  was  the  same  as 
Bartholomew.  The  evangelists,  who  mention 
Bartholomew,  say  nothing  of  Nathanaei ;  and 
St  John,  who  mentiona  JJathanael,  takea  no 
Botiee  of  Bartholomew.  We  read  at  the  end 
of  Sl  John's  Qoapel,  that  our  Saviour,  after 
Ui  reranection,  manifested  himself  to  Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathainaelj  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
tt  they  were  fishing  in  the  lake  of  Gknnesareth. 
We  know  no  other  circumstanoea  of  the  life  of 
^  holy  man. 

I4ATURAL,  tlnxutis,  ia  a  term  that  fire- 
TKntly  occurs  in  the  apostolic  writings:  "  The 
utnral  man  leceiTeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
^^Gt)d,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
^  are  spiritually  discerned,"  1  Cor.  ii,  14. 
oat  it  is  plain  that  by  "  the  natural  man,"  ia 
BM  meant  a  person  devoid  of  natural  judgment, 
i*>«Mi,  or  conscience,  in  which  sense  the 
^j^raaaion  is  often  used  among  men.  Nor 
^  it  aignify  one  who  ia  entirely  governed  by 
hia  fleshly  appetites,  or  what  the  world  calla  a 
^ptnary,  or  sensualist.  Neither  doea  it  sig- 
%  merely  a  man  in  the  rude  state  of  nature, 
vhose  faculties  have  not  been  cultivated  by 
'^vning  and  study,  and  polished  by  an  inter- 
eot^rae  with  society.  The  Apostle  manifestly 
t^  his  "  natural  man"  from  among  such  as 
■he  woild  hold  in  the  highest  repul«  for  their 
^tural  parts,  their  learning,  and  their  relieion. 
ne  aelects  lum  from  among  the  philosophers 
^  Greece,  who  sought  after  wiadom,  and  from 
*fflong  the  Jewish  scribes,  who  were  instructed 
»  the  revealed  law  of  God,  1  Cor.  i,  22,  23. 
Theae  are  the  persons  whom  he  terms  the 
*iK,  the  scribes,  the  disputers  of  this  world — 
■en  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  a  stumbling 
^^  and  foolUhness,  I  Cor.  i,  20,  23.  The 
"■(oral  man  is  here  evidently  opposed  to,  h 
*x«^€riH(,  "  him  that  is  spiritual,"  1  Cor.  ii,  15, 
^  aa  the  naturai  body  which  we  derive  from 
|Usai  is  opjpofled  to  the  spiritual  body  which 
hdieveis  will  receive  from  Christ  at  the  reaur- 
Wttbn,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv,  44.  45.  Now 
^  spiritual  man  is  one  who  has  the  Spirit  of 
Chriat  dwelling  in  him,  Rom.  viii,  9,  not  merely 
l^the  way  of  miraculous  gifts,  as  some  have 
ttagioed,  (for  these  were  peenUar  to  the  first 


age  of  the  Christian  church,  and  even  then  not 
common  to  all  the  saints,  nor  inseparably  con 
necled  with  salvation,  1  Cor.  xiii,  1-4 ;  Ueb. 
vi,  4-7,)  but  in  his  saving  influences  of  U^ht, 
holiness,  and  consolation,  whereby  the  subject 
is  made  to  discern  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
spiritual  things,  and  so  to  believe,  love,  and 
delight  in  them  as  his  true  happiness.  If  there- 
fore a  man  is  called  "spiritual"  because  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  him,  giving  him  new 
views,  dispositions,  and  enjoyments,  then  the 
"  natural  man,"  being  opposed  to  such,  must 
be  one  who  is  destitute  or  the  Spirit,  and  of  all 
his  aaviuj^  and  supernatural  enecta,  whatever 
may  be  his  attainments  in  human  learning  and 
science.  It  is  obviously  upon  this  principle 
that  our  Lord  insists  upon  tne  necessity  of  the 
new  birth  in  order  to  our  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  John  iii,  3,  5. 

NATURE.  In  Scripture  the  word  nature 
expresses  the  orderly  and  usual  course  of  things 
established  in  the  world*  St.  Paul  says,  to 
ingraft  a  good  olive  tree  into  a  wild  olive  ia 
contrary  to  nature,  Rom.  xi,  24 ;  the  customary 
order  of  nature  is  thereby  in  some  measure  in- 
verted. Nature  is  also  put  for  natural  descent : 
"  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature,"  by  birth,  '*  and 
not  Gentiles,"  Gal.  ii,  15.  '*  We  were  by  na- 
ture the  children  of  wrath,"  Eph.  ii,  3.  Nature 
also  denotes  common  sense,  natural  instinct : 
"  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if 
a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him  1" 
1  Cor.  xi,  14. 

N  AZ  ARENES,  or  N  AZ  ARiE  ANS,  a  nama 
originally  fiven  to  Christians  in  general,  on 
account  of  Jesus  Christ's  being  of  the  city  of 
Nazareth;  but  was,  in  the  second  -century, 
restrained  to  certain  judaizing  Christians,  whc 
blended  Christianity  and  Judaism  tog^her. 
They  held  that  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
and  was  also  in  a  certain  manner  united  to  the 
divine  nature.  They  refused  to  abandon  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses ; 
but  were  far  from  attempting  to  impose  the 
observance  of  these  ceremonies  upon  Gentile 
Christians.  They  rejected  those  aaditions  that 
were  made  to  the  Alosaic  institutions  by  the 
Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law,  and  admitted 
the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. The  fathers  frequently  mention  the 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  difTers  nothuig 
from  that  of  St.  Matthew,  but  was  afterward 
corrupted  bv  the  Ebionites.  These  Nazarenes 
preserved  tiiis  first  Gospel  in  its  primitive 
purity.  Some  of  them  were  still  in  being  in 
the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  who  does  not  repnMch 
them  with  any  errors. 

NAZARETH,  a  UtUe  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  in  Lower  Galilee,  to  the  west  of 
Tabor,  and  to  the  east  of  Ptolemais.  This 
city  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for 
having  been  the  usual  place  of  the  residence 
of  Jesus  Christj  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  Luke  ii,  51.  It  was  here  he  lived  in 
obedience  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  hence  ht 
took  the  name  of  Nazarene.  After  he  had  bb- 
gun  to  execute  his  mission  he  preached  hera 
sometimes  in  the  synagogue,  Luke  iv,  16.  But 
because  his  countrymen  had  no  faith  in  him 
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and  were  ofiended  at  the  meanneas  of  hit 
ori^al,  he  did  not  many  airaeles  here,  Matt, 
xiii,  54,  58,  nor  would  he  dwell  in  the  citj. 
So  he  fixed  his  habitation  at  Capemaum  for 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Matt  iv,  13.  The 
city  of  Nazareth  was  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  on  one  side  was  a  precipice,  from 
whence  the  Nazarenes  designed,  at  one  time, 
to  cast  Christ  down  headlong|  because  he  up- 
braided them  for  their  incredmity,  Luke  iv,  d. 
The  present  state  of  this  celefcirated  place  is 
thus  described  by  modem  trayellers: — Nas- 
aara.  or  Naszera,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  tne  pashalic  of  Acre.  Its  mhabitants  are 
industnous,  because  they  are  treated  with  less 
■eTerity  than  those  of  the  country  towns  in 

Sineral.  The  population  is  estimated  at  three 
ousand,  of  whom  fire  hundred  are  Turks ; 
the  remainder  are  Christians.  There  are  about 
ninety  Latin  families,  according  to  Burckhardt; 
but  Mr.  Connor  reports  the  weeks  to  be  the 
most  numerous:   there  is,  besides,  a  congre- 

Stion  of  Greek  Catholics,  and  another  of 
aronites.  The  Latin  convent  is  a  Tenr  spa- 
idous  and  commodious  building,  which  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  considerably  enlarged 
in  1730.  The  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
edifice,  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
may  be  observed  in  the  form  of  subverted 
columns,  with  fragments  of  capitals  and  bases 
of  pillars,  lying  near  the  modem  building. 
Pococke  noticed,  over  a  door,  an  old  alto-relief 
of  Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofemes. 
Witnin  tn ;  convent  is  the  church  of  the  an- 
nunciation, containing  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  the  length  of  which  is  not  quite  tne 
breadth  if  the  church ;  but  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it.  The  columns  and  all  the  inte- 
rior ot  the  church  are  hung  round  with  damask 
silk,  which  gives  it  a  warm  and  rich  appear- 
ance. Behind  the  great  altar  is  a  subterranean 
cavern,  divided  into  small  grottoes^  where  the 
virgin  is  said  to  have  lived.  Her  kitchen,  par- 
lour, and  bed  room,  are  shown,  and  also  a  nar- 
row hole  in  the  rock,  in  whicn  the  child  Jesus 
once  hid  himself  from  his  persecutors.  The  pil- 
grims who  visit  these  holy  spots  are  in  the  habit 
of  knocking  off  small  pieces  of  stone  from  the 
walls,  whicn  are  thus  considerably  enlarging. 
In  the  church  a  miracle  is  still  exhibited  to  the 
faithful.  In  front  of  the  altar  are  two  granite 
columns,  each  two  feet  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  about  three  feet  apart.  They  are  supposea 
to  occupy  the  very  places  where  the  cmgel  and 
the  virgin  stood  at  the  precise  moment  of  the 
annunciation.  The  innermost  of  these,  that 
of  the  virgin,  has  been  broken  away,  some  say 
by  the  Turks,  in  expectation  of  finding  treasure 
under  it ;  "so  that,''  as  Maundrell  states, 
"eighteen  inches'  length  of  it  is  clean  gone 
between  the  pillar  and  the  pedestal."  Never- 
theless, it  remains  erect,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  as  if  attracted  by  a  loadstone.  It  has 
evidently  no  support  below;  and,  though  it 
touches  the  roof,  the  hierophant  protests  that 
it  has  none  ab6ve.  "All  the  Christians  of 
Nazareth,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  with  the  friars, 
of  course,  at  their  head,  affect  to  believe  in  this 
Buracle;   though  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 


the  imper  part  of  the  oolumn  is  cotuiected  wiA 
the  roof"  "  The  fact  U,"  sayi  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke,  "  that  the  capital  and  a  pieee  of  tk 
shafl  of  a  pillar  of  gray  granite  have  fasn 
fastened  on  to  the  roof  of  the  cave;  and  lo 
clumsily  is  the  rest  of  the  koeus  fiau  ooa- 
trived,  that  what  is  shown  fior  the  lower  fitf* 
ment  of  the  same  pillar  resting  wpoa  the  caru, 
is  not  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  Cipolino 
marble.  About  this  pillar,  a  different  itorj 
has  been  related  by  almost  every  traveller  linoi 
the  trick  was  devised.  MaQnarell,  and  Eg- 
mont  and  Heyman,  were  told  that  it  w« 
broken,  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  hj  a 
pasha,  who  was  atrack  with  blindness  fiw  kii 
impietj.  We  were  assured  that  it  was  sepa- 
rated m  this  manner  when  the  angel  anaoooeed 
to  the  virgin  the  tidings  of  bar  coneqitios. 
The  monks  had  placed  a  rail,  to  prevent  pe^ 
sons  infected  with  the  plague  from  coming  to 
rub  against  these  pillars:  this  had  been,  fbr 
many  years,  their  constant  practice,  wheoerer 
afflict  with  any  aidmess.  The  repotatioa 
of  the  broken  pillar,  fbr  healing  every.kiDd  of 
disease,  prevails  all  over  Galilee." 

Burduiardt  «ays  that  this  cfaareh,  neit  to 
that  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  is  the  finest  it 
Syria^  and  contains  two  tolerably  good  orgam. 
Within  the  walla  of  the  convent  are  two  g8^ 
dens,  and  a  small  burying  ground:  therai 
are  very  thick,  and  serve  occasionally  ai  a 
fortress  to  all  the  Christians  in  the  tova. 
There  are,  at  present,  eleven  friars  in  the  ooo- 
vent:  they  are  chiefly  Spaniardis.  The  jeaHj 
expenses  of  the  establishment  are  stated  to 
amount  to  upward  of  nine  hundred  poondi; 
a  small  part  of  which  is  defra3red  by  the  rest 
of  a  few  houses  in  the  town,  and  by  the  pro- 
duce of  some  acres  of  com  land :  the  reat  ia 
remitted  from  Jerasalem.  The  whole  aoaoal 
expenses  of  the  TYrra  Santa  convents  are 
about  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  of  which  tin 
pasha  of  Damascus  ntceives  about  tvelre 
thousand  pounds.  The  Greek  convent  of  Je- 
rusalem, according  to  Burckhardt*s  authority, 
pays  much  more,  as  well  to  maintain  its  owa 
privileges,  as  with  a  view  to  encroach  upon 
those  of  the  Latins.  To  the  noith-west  of  the 
convent  is  a  small  church,  built  over  Jooepli^ 
work  shop.  Both  Maundrell  and  PoeodR 
describe  it  as  in  ruins ;  but  Dr.  EL  D.  Claikt 
says,  "  This  is  now  a  small  chapel,  perfksly 
modem,  and  neatly  whitewashed."  To  tto 
west  of  this  is  a  small  arched  building,  which, 
they  say,  is  the  synagogue  where  Chnsl  exaa- 
perated  the  Jews,  by  applying  the  language  of 
Isaiah  to  himself  It  once  bdonged  to  the 
Greeks ;  but,  Haaeelquist  says,  was  taken  fhn 
them  by  the  Arabs^  who  intended  to  convert  it 
into  a  mosque,  but  afierward  sold  it  to  the 
Xjatins.  This  was  then  so  late  a  tranaaetioa 
that  they  had  not  had  time  to  embellish  it 
The  **  Mountain  of  the  Precipitation"  ia  il 
least  two  miles  off;  so  that,  aceordmg  to  this 
authentic  tradition,  the  Jews  must  nave  kd 
our  Loi^  a  marvellous .  way.  But  the  said 
precipice  is  shown  as  that  which  the  Mesnah 
leaped  down  to  escape  fWmi  the  Jews;  and  ai 
the  monks  eould  not  pitch  upon  any  other 
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plaee  fHehtiy  enough  for  the  miracle,  they 
eootend  that  Nazareth  formerly  stood  eattwara 
of  its  present  situation,  upon  a  more  eleyated 
kmM.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  however,  remarks 
tiiat  the  situation  of  the  modern  town  answers 
exactly  to  the  description  of  St.  Luke.  "  In- 
duced, by  the  words  of  the  Gk>spel,  to  examine 
the  place  more  attentively  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done,  we  went,  as  it  is  written, 
out  of  the  citjr, '  to  the  brow  or  the  hill  whereon 
the  city  is  built,'  and  came  to  a  precipice  cor- 
responding to  the  words  of  the  evangelist. 
It  is  above  the  Maronite  church,  and,  probably, 
the  precise  spot  alluded  to  by  the  text." 

NaZARiTES,  those  under  the  ancient  law 
who  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine 
tad  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  let  their  hair 
pow,  not  to  enter  any  house  polluted  by 
fiariDg  a  dead  corpse  in  it,  nor  to  be  present  at 
any  funeral.  If,  by  accident,  any  one  should 
hare  died  in  their  presence,  they  recommenced 
the  whole  of  their  consecration  and  Nazarite- 
•hip.  This  vow  generally  lasted  eight  days, 
sometimes  a  month,  and  sometimes  their  whole 
lives.  When  the  time  of  their  Nazariteahip 
was  expired,  the  priest  brought  the  person  to 
the  door  of  the  temple,  who  there  offered  to 
the  Lord  a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt-ofTering,  a  she- 
lamb  for  an  expiotory  sacrifice,  and  a  ram  for 
a  peaee-offerin?.  They  offered,  likewise,  loaves 
and  cakes,  with  wine,  for  libations.  AAer  all 
was  sacrificed  and  offered,  the  priest,  or  some 
other,  shaved  the  head  of  the  Nazarite  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  burned  his  hair  on 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Then  the  priest  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nazarite  the  shoulder  of  the 
ram  roasted^  with  a  loaf  and  a  cake,  which 
the  Ni»i»nte  returning  into  the  hands  of  the 
p^est,  he  offered  them  to  the  Lord,  lifting 
them  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Nazarite.^  And 
from  this  time  ne  might  again  drink  wine,  his 
Nazariteship  being  accomplished. 

Perpetual  Nazarites,  as  Samson  and  John 
the  Baptist,  were  consecrated  to  their  Naza- 
rit^hip  by  their  parents,  and  continued  all 
their  lives  in  this  state,  without  drinking  wine 
or  euuing  their  hair.  Those  who  made  a  vow 
of  Nazariteship  out  of  Palestine,  and  could  not 
come  to  the  temple  when  their  vow  was  ex- 
pired, contented  themselves  with  observing 
the  abstinence  required  by  the  law,  and  cutting 
off  their  hair  in  the  place  where  they  were : 
the  offerings  and  sacrifices  prescribed  by  Moses, 
to  be  offered  at  the  temple,  by  themselves  or 
by  others  for  them,  they  deferred  till  a  con- 
venient opportunity.  Hence  it  was  that  St. 
Paul,  being  at  Corinth,  and  having  made  the 
vow  of  a  Nazarite,  had  his  h^ir  cut  off  at 
Cenchrca,  a  port  of  Corinth,  and  defetred  the 
'•St  of  his  vow  till  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xviii,  18.  When  a  person  found  he  was 
JR'i  in  a  condition  to  make  a  vow  of  Nazarite- 
■Vip,  or  bad  not  leisure  fully  to  perform  it,  he 
contented  himself  by  contributing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  those 
who  had  made  and  were  Ailfilling  this  vow ; 
f^  by  this  means  he  became  a  partaker 
»B  aoch  Nazariteship.  When  St.  Paul  came 
*o  Jerasalem,  A.  D.  58,  Su  JamM,  with  other 


brethren,  said  to  Ijnn,  (hat  to  quiet  the  mindi 
of  the  converted  Jewb  be  should  join  himself 
to  four  persons  who  had  a  vow  of  Nazarite- 
ship, ana  contribute  to  their  charges  and  cere* 
monies :  by  which  the  new  converts  would 
perceive  that  he  did  not  totally  disregard  the 
law,  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose.  Acts 
xxi,  23,  24.  The  institution  of  Nazariiism  is 
involvea  in  much  mystery ;  and  no  satisfactory 
reason  has  ever  been  given  of  it.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  had  the  approbation  of  God,  iind 
may  be  considered  as  affording  a  good  example 
of  self-denial  in  order  to  be  given  up  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  the  practice  of  exaa 
righteousness. 

rTEBO.  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Baby- 
lonians :  "  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth," 
Isaiah  xlvi,  1.  The  word  Nebo  comes  rrom  a 
root  that  signifies  "to  prophesy,"  and  there- 
fore  may  stand  for  an  oracle.  There  is  some 
grobabiuty  in  the  opinion  of  Calmet,  that  Bel 
and  Nebo  are  but  one  and  the  same  deity,  and 
that  Isaiah  made  use  of  these  names  as  sy- 
nonymous. The  god  Bel  was  the  oracle  of 
the  cabylonians.  The  name  Nebo,  or  Naba 
is  found  in  the  composition  of  the  names  of 
several  princes  of  Babvlon ;  as  Nabonossar, 
Nabopolassar,  Nebuchaanezzar,  Nebuzar-adan, 
Nebushasbnn,  Ac. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  THE  GREAT, 
son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar,  succeedea 
to  the  kin^om  of  Chaldea,  A.  M.  3^.  Some 
time  previously  to  this,  Nabopolassar  had  as- 
sociated him  in  the  kingdom,  and  sent  him  to 
recover  Carchemish,  wliich  had  been  con* 
quered  from  him  four  years  before  by  Necho^ 
king  of  Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been 
successful,  marched  against  the  governor  of 
Phenicia,  and  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  who 
was  tributary  to  Necho,  kin^  of  Egypt.  He 
took  Jehoiukim,  and  put  him  in  chains  in  order 
to  carry  him  captive  to  Babylon;  but  afler- 
ward  tefl  him  in  Jtulea,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  largo  tribute.  Ho  took  away  several 
persons  from  Jerusalem ;  among  others  Daniel, 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  all  of  the 
royal  family,  n^hom  the  king  of  Babylon 
caused  to  be  tLi^CuWy  instructed  in  the  lan- 

Siage  and  in  (he  learning  of  the  Chaldeans, 
at  they  might  be  employee^  at  court,  Dan.  L 
Nabopolassar  dying  aoout  the  end  of  A.  M. 
3399.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  then  either 
in  E!gypt  or  in  Judea,  hastened  to  Babylon, 
leaving  to  his  generals  the  care  of  bringing  tu 
Chaldea  tlie  captives  whom  he  had  taken  in 
Syria,  Judea,  Phenicia,  nn4  Ecypt;  forj  ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  he  had  subdued  all  those 
countnes.  He  distributed  these  captives  into 
several  colonies;  and  deposited  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
rich  spoils  in  the  temple  or  Belus.  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah,  continued  three  years  in  fealty 
to  iCing  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  being  then 
weary  of  paying  tribute,  he  threw  off  the  yoke. 
The  king  of  Chaldea  sent  troops  of  ChaWeant, 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  ha- 
rassed Judea  during  three  of  four  years,  and 
at  last  Jehoiakim  was  besieged  ana  taken  in. 
Jenualem,  put  to  death,  and  his  body  throve 


10  the  birdi  of  the  air,  aeeording  to  the  pn- 
dictions  of  Jeremiah.    See  Jeboukiii. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nebuchadnezzar  beine  at 
Babylon  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  had 
a  mysterious  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  statue 


and  a  little  stone  roUine  by  its  own  impulse 
from  the  mountain  struck  the  statue  and  broke 
it.  This  dream  gave  him  great  uneasiness, 
yet  it  faded  away  from  his  memory,  and  he 
could  not  recover  more  than  the  ^oieral  im- 
pression of  it.  He  ordered  all  his  diviners  and 
mterpreters  of  dreams  to  be  sent  for;  but  none 
eoula  tell  him  the  dream  or  the  interpretation  : 
and,  in  wrath,  he  sentenced  them  all  to  death, 
which  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution,  when 
£>aniel  was  informed  of  it.  He  went  imme- 
diately to  the  kine,  and  desired  him  to  respite 
the  sentence  a  little,  and  he  would  endeavour 
lo  satisfy  his  desire.  Gk>d  in  the  nieht  r€- 
Yelled  to  him  the  king's,  dream,  and  also  the 
interpretation :  "  Thou,"  said  Daniel,  "  art 
represented  hjr  the  golden  head  of  the  statue. 
Afler  thee  will  arise  a  kix^om  inferior  to 
thine, represented  by  the  breast  of  silver;  and 
aiter  this,  another,  still  inferior,  denoted  by 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass.  Afler  these 
three  empires."  which  are  the  Chaldeans.  Per- 
sians, and  Greeks,  "will  arise  a  fburtn,  de- 
^noted  by  the  legs  of  iron,"  the  Romans. 
"  Under  this  last  empire  Gkxi  will  raise  a  new 
one,  of  greater  strencth,  power,  and  extent, 
than  all  the  other.  This  last  is  that  of  the 
Messiah,  represented  by  the  little  stone  com- 
ing out  from  the  mountain  and  overthrowing 
the  statue."  Then  the  king  raised  Daniel  to 
great  honour,  set  him  over  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon,  and  gave  him  the  eovemment  of 
thit  province.  At  his  request  he  granted  to 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  the  over- 
sight of  the  works  of  the  same  province  of 
Babylon. 

In  the  same  year,  as  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  in 
which  he  had  this  dream,  he  erected  a  golden 
statue,  whose  height  was  .^ixty  cubits,  and 
breadth  six  cubits,  in  the  ^^s  of  Dura,  in 
the  province  of  Babyrlon.  B|^ving  appointed 
a  dav  for  the  dedication  of  tms  statue,  he  as- 
sembled the  principal  officers  of  bis  kinedom. 
and  published  by  a  herald,  that  all  should 
adore  this  image,  at  the  sound  of  musie.  on 
penalty  of  being  cast  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace.  The  result,  as  to  the  three  Jews, 
companions  of  Daniel,  who  would  not  bend 
the  Knee  to  the  image,  is  stated  in  Dan.  iii. 
Daniel  probably  was  absent  The  effect  of 
the  miracle  was  so  great  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
gave  glorv  to  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abeanego;  and  he  exalted  the  three  He- 
brews to  great  dignity  in  the  province  of 
Babylon,  Dan.  iv. 

Jenoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  having  revolted 

against  Nebuchadnezzar,  this  prince  besieged 

him  in  Jerusalem,  and  ibrced  nim  to  surren- 

ti/tn.      Nebuchadnezzar  tpok   him,   with   his 

^^hief  officers,  captive  to  Babylon,  with   his 

<Mfhtr,  hia^wiv^and  tha  beit  workmen  of 


Jemialem,  to  the  oumber  of  toi  thMMal 
men.  Among  the  captives  were  Moidecai, 
the  uncle  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel  the  propha. 
He  took,  also,  all  the  vessels  of  gold  whick 
Solomon  made  for  the  temple,  and  the  king*! 
treasury,  and  he  set  up  Blattaniah,  Jehoiachio*i 
imcle  DY  his  father's  side,  whom  he  Duned 
Zedekian.  This  prince  continued  faithful  ts 
Nebuchadnezzar  nine  years :  being  then  veaiy 
of  subjection,  he  revolted  and  confederated 
with  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  king  of 
Babylon  came  into  Judea.  redpced  the  diief 
places  of  the  country,  and  besieged  Jenualem: 
but  Pharaoh-Hophn  coming  out  of  Egypt  te 
assi^  Zedekiah.  Nebuchadnezzar  overcame 
him  in  battle,  and  forced  him  to  retire  intohii 
own  country.  Afler  this  he  returned  totb 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety  days  before  the  place  before  he  ooold 
take  it.  But  in  the  deventh  year  of  Zed^ 
kiah,  A.  M.  3416,  the  city  was  taken.  Zed^ 
kiah  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  taken  aad 
brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  tbea  n 
Riblah  in  Syria.  The  kinar  of  Babyloiicfla> 
demned  him  to  die,  caused  nis  diildrai  to  be 
put  to  death  in  his  presence,  and  then  bond 
out  his  eyes,  loaded  nim  with  chains,  and  mm 
him  to  Babylon. 

Three  years  after  the  Jewish  war  Nebnchsdf 
nezzar  besieged  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  tiea 
held  thirteen  years.  But  during  this  intenral, 
he  made  war,  also,  on  the  Sidonians,  Moabiteis 
Ammonites,  and  Idumeans ;  and  these  ki 
treated  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Jewi 
Josephus  says  these  wars  happened  five  yein 
after  the  oestruction  of  Jerusalem,  coaie' 
quently  in  A.  M.  3431.  The  city  of  Tyre  wu 
taken  in  A.  M.  3433.  Ithobaal,  who  was  thn 
king,  was  put  to  death,  and  Baal  succeeded  hisk 
The  Lord,  as  a  reward  to  the  army  of  Nebs- 
chadnezzar,  which  had  lain  so  long  before  Tyre, 
gave  up  to  them  Egypt  and  its  spoils.  Nut- 
chadnezzar  made  an  easy  con(|ue8t  of  it,  ht- 
cause  the  Egyptians  were  divided  by  civil 
wars  among  themselves:  he  enriched  nimadf 
with  booty,  and  returned  in  triumjph  to  Babj- 
Ion,  with  a  great  number  od*  captives.  Beia^ 
now  at  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  the  adorn- 
ing, aggrandizing,  and  enriching  of  Babyloa 
with  magnificent  buildings.  To  him  boom 
ascribe  those  famous  garaena,  supported  hf 
arches,  reckoned  amone  the  wonders  of  tm 
world  ;  and  also  the  walls  of  Babylon,  thoo^ 
many  give  the  honour  of  this  work  to  Sou- 
ramis. 

.  About  this  time  Nebuchadnezzar  had  t 
dream  of  a  great  tree,  loaded  with  firuit  Su^ 
denly,  an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  oon- 
manded  that  the  tree  shoufi  be  cut  down,  bsi 
that  the  root  should  be  preserved  in  the  eaills 
Dan.  iv.  The  king  sent  for  all  the  divioof 
in  the  eountry,  but  none  could  explain  hii 
dream,  till  Daniel,  by  divine  revelatioa, 
showed  that  it  r^resented  his  present  great- 
ness, his  signal  i^proachinc  humiliation,  sad 
his  restoration  to  reason  ana  dignity.  Ayatf 
after,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  <m  bii 
palace  at  Babylon,  he  began  to  say,  **  Is  Mt 
thia  great  Babylon,  whi^  have  bdk  ftr  ill 


Inn  of  the  kincdoiiiy  hf  tfat  miglit  of  my 

power,  and  for  tae  honour  of  my  majeityr' 
ud  acaredv  lifld  he  pronoanoed  thoM  words, 
vben  he  M  into  a  diatemper  or  dialraetioB. 
vUch  ao  altered  hia  imaginalioa  that  he  fled 
iaio  the  fields  and  assumed  the  manners  of 
IB  ox.  After  hsTin^lbeen  seTen  years  in  this 
aite,  God  opened  his  eves,  his  understanding 
vu  Ritored  to  himi  ana  he  recovered  his  royu 
digaitv. 

Nebuehadnezzar  died,  A.  M.  3448,  after 
hanng  reigiied  fort]r'4hree  years.  Megastho" 
BBi,  quoted  by  Rasebitia,  saySy  that  this  prince 
^^ag  aacepoed  to  the  top  or  his  palace^  was 
there  leiaed  with  a  fit  of  divine  enthusiasm, 
nd  cried  out,  *'  O  Babylonians,  I  declare  to 
joa  a  miafortime,  that  neither  oar  father  Belos, 
Mr  daeen  Baltis  has  been  able  to  prerent. 
A  Peraian  mole  shall  one  day  come  into  this 
wintry,  who,  aapported  by  the  power  of  yoor 
lods,  shall  bring  you  into  slavery.  He  shall 
n  aniated  by  the  Aiede,  the  glory  of  the  Assy^ 
Dua."  This  Persian  mule  is  Cyrus,  whose 
Bother  was  a  Mede,  and  whose  father  was  a 
Peniao.  The  Mede  who  assisted  Cjrrus  was 
Cyaxarea,  or  Darius  the  Mede.  This  story  at 
ieut  ihowa  that  the  Heathens  had  traditions  of 
tt  extraordinary  kind  respeeting  this  monarch, 
"nd  that  the  &te  of  Babylon  had  been  the  sab- 
yct  of  prophecy. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN,  a  general  of  Nebuchad* 
■ezar's  army,  and  the  chief  officer  of  his  house- 
wi.  He  managed  the  siege  <^  Jerusalem,  and 
■ule  himself  master  of  the  city,  while  his  sove- 
Riga  was  at  Riblah|n  Syria,  2  Kings  zzv; 
fe.xxxix;  xl;  Ui.    .;; 

NECESSITARIANS.  The  doctrine  of 
*>B^ity  regards  the  origin  of  human  actions, 
icd  the  specific  mode  of  the  divine  government ; 
^  it  leems  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  the 
**^aUty  of  man ;  for  mechanism  is  the  un- 
"lobted  consequeooe  of  materialism.  Henee  all 
■uoialiats  are  of  ooucse  necessitarians ;  but 
ft  does  not  fi>llow  that  all  neoeasitarians  are  or 
^^  be  materialists.  Whatever  is  done  by  a 
<*Bie  or  power  that  is  irresistible,  is  by  neees- 
^fj  in  which  sense  this  term  is  opposed  to 
^tdam.  Man  is,  therefore,  a  neoessary  agent, 
if  all  hit  actions  be  so  determined  by  the  causes 
{"^iog  each  action,  that  not  one  past  action 
^^  possibly  not  have  come  to  pas^  or  have 
J^  otherwise  than  it  hath  been*,  and  not  one 


^  action  can  possibly  not  come  to  pews, 
*be otherwise  than  it  shall  be.  But  man  is 
\(ttt  agent,  if  he  be  able  at  any  time,  in  the 
^^onutances  in  which  he  is  plaoed,  to  do 
vStnat  thinrs;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  be 
^  unavoidaLbly  determined  in  every  point  of 
'"IK  by  the  circumstances  he  is  in,  and  the 
21^  he  is  under,  to  do  that  one  thins  he 
^  and  not  possibly  to  do  any  other  thing. 
^Bis  abetmae  subject  has  occasioned  mudi 
^"i^veny,  and  has  been  debated  by  writers 
<>i  the  firat  eminence,  from  Hobbes  ana  Clarke, 
19  Priestly  and  Gregory.  The  anti-neoessita- 
^  allege,  that  Uw  doctrine  of  neeessity 
'^■rsesGodastbe  author  of  sin;  that  it  takes 
*^fty  the  freedom  of  the  will;  renders  man 
^*MMiittable  to  his  Maker;  makes  sin  to  be 


no  evil,  and  morality  or  virtae  to  be  no  good , 
and  that  it  precludes  the  use  of  means,  and  is 
of  the  most  gloomy  tendency.  The  necessita- 
rians, on  the  other  hand,  deny  these  to  be  Inti- 
mate consequences  of  their  doctrine,  which 
they  declare  to  be  the  most  consistent  mode  of 
ezpiaininff  the  divine  government;  and  they 
observe,  tSat  the  Deity  acts  no  more  immorally 
in  decreeing  vicious  actions,  than  in  permitting 
all  those  irregularities  which  he  coula  so  easily 
have  prevented.  All  necessity,  say  they,  dota 
not  tauce  away  freedom.  The  actions  of  a 
man  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
finse  and  neoessary.  Thus,  it  was  infallibly 
certain  that  Judas  would  betray  Christ,  yet  he 
did  it  voluntarily;  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  be- 
came man,  and  died,  yet  he  acted  freely.  A 
eood  man  doth  naturall)r  and  neeessarily  love 
hia  children,  yet  voluntarily.  They  insist  thai 
neeessity  doth  not  render  actions  less  morally 
good ;  ror,  if  neoessary  virtae  be  neither  moral 
nor  praiseworthy,  it  will  follow  that  God  him- 
self is  not  a  moral  being,  because  he  is  a  ne- 
cessary one;  and  the  obeaienoe  of  Christ  can- 
not be  good,  because  it  was  necessanr.  Farther, 
say  they,  neeessity  does  not  preenide  the  use 
of  means;  for  means  are  no  less  appointed  thui 
the  end.  It  was  ordained  that  Christ  should 
be  delivered  up  to  death;  but  he  could  not 
haye  been  betrayed  without  a  betrayer,  nor 
crucified  withoat  crucifiers.  That  it  is  not  a 
gloomy  doctrine  they  allege,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  consolatory  uian  to  believe,  that 
all  thin^  are  under  the  direction  of  an  aJl- 
wise  Being,  that  hia  kingdom  raleth  over  idl, 
and  that  he  doeth  all  thin^  well.  They  also 
urge,  that  to  deny  neeessity,  is  to  deny  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  and  to  wrest  the  scq»- 
tre  fipom  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  to  plaoe 
that  capricious  and  undefinable  principle^  the 
self-determining  power  of  man,  upon  the  throne 
of  the  universe.  In  these  statements  there  is 
obviously  a  confused  use  of  terms  in  different 
meanings,  so  as  to  mislead  the  unwaiy.  For 
instanee:  neeutUff  is  confounded  with  ^er- 
taiiUf;  but  an  action  majr  be  certain,  though 
free;  that  is  to  say,  certain  to  an  omniscient 
Being,  who  knows  now  a  free  agent  will  finally 
resolve;  but  this  certainty  is,  in  fact,  a  quality 
of  the  prescient  Being,  not  that  of  the  action, 
to  which,  howeyer,  men  delusively  transfer  iL 
A||[ain:  God  is  called  a  necessary  Bein^,  which, 
if  It  mean  any  thing,  signifies,  as  to  his  moral 
aOs,  that  he  can  only  act  rurfat.  But  then 
this  is  a  wrong  application  or  the  term  neces- 
sity, which  properly  implies  such  a  constraint 
upon  actions,  exercised  ab  exira,  as  renders 
cnoiee  or  will  impossible.  But  such  neeessity 
cannot  exist  as  to  the  supreme  Being.  Again : 
the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  was  neoea- 
sary,  that  is  to  say,  unless  he  had  died  guilty 
man  could  not  haye  bem  forgiven;  but  this 
could  not  make  the  act  of  the  Jews  who  pu* 
him  to  death  a  necessary  act,  that  is  to  say,  a 
forced  and  constrained  one;  nor  did  this  ii»> 
cessity  affect  thb  act  of  Christ  himself,  who 
acted  voluntarily,  and  might  have  left  man 
without  salvation.  That  the  JeWs  acted /Walv, 
ii  evidflDt  from  their  being  hdd  liable  to  poniak 
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ment,  although  uneonBciotulT  they  aeeom- 
p] lulled  the  great  designs  of  Heaven,  which, 
nowever,  was  no  excuse  for  their  crime.  Fi- 
nally: as  to  the  allegation,  that  the  doctrine  of 
free  agency  puts  man's  self-determining  power 
upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  that  view  pro- 
ceeds upon  notions  unworthy  of  God,  as  though 
he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  without  com- 
pelling and  controlhng  all  thm^s  by  a  fixed  fate : 
whereas  it  is  both  more  glorious  to  him,  ana 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures, 
to  say  that  he  has  a  perfect  foresight  of  the 
manner  in  which  all  creatures  will  act,  and  that 
he,  by  a  profound  and  infinite  wisdom,  subor- 
dinates every  thing  without  violence  to  the  evo- 
lution and  accomfJishment  of  his  own  ^orious 
purposes. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  nearly  connects 
ed  with  that  of  predestination,  which,  of  late 
years,  has  assumed  a  form  ve^  different  from 
that  which  it  formerly  possessed :  for.  instead 
of  being  considered  as  a  point  to  be  aetermin- 
ed  almost  entirely  by  the  sacred  writings,  it 
has,  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  able  writers, 
in  a  great  measure  resolved  itself  into  a  Ques- 
tion of  natural  religion,  under  the  head  of  the 
ohilosophical  liberty  or  necessity  of  the  will ; 
or,  whether  all  human  actions  are,  or  are  not, 
necessarily  determined  by  motives  arising  from 
the  character  which  €kMl  has  impressed  on  our 
minds,  and  the  train  of  circumstances  amidst 
which  his  providence  has  placed  usi  The 
Calvinistlc  doctrine  of  predestination  is,  that 
"Gkxl,  for  his  own  glory,  hath  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pas^.''  The  scheme  of 
philosophical  necessity,  as  stated  by  the  most 
celebrated  necessitarian  of  the  age,  is,  "  that 
every  thing  is  predetermined  by  the  divine 
Being ;  that  whatever  has  beco,  must  have 
been;  and  that  whatever  will  be,  must  be; 
that  all  events  are  preordained  by  infinite  wis- 
dom and  unlimited  goodness ;  that  the  will,  in 
all  its  determinations,  is  governed  by  the  state 
of  mind;  that  the  state  of  mind  is,  in  every 
instance,  determined  by  the  Deity;  and  that 
there  is  a  continued  cham  of  causes  and  effects, 
of  motives  and  actions,  inseparably  connected, 
and  oriffinaiing  from  ihe  condition  in  which 
we  are  brcuffht  into'  existence  by  the  Author 
of  our  being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  justly 
remarked,  that  "  those  who  believe  the  heing 
and  {perfections  of  Gkxl,  and  a  state  of  retribu- 
tion, in  which  he  will  reward  and  punish  man- 
kind ncoordin;*'  to  the  diveraity  of  their  actions, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  justice  of 
punishment  with  the  necessity  of  crimes  punish- 
ed. And  they  that  believe  all  that  the  Scrip- 
ture says  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments,  and  on  the  other,  of  Grod*s 
compassion  to  sinnera,  and  his  solemn  assur- 
ance that  ho  desires  not  their  death,  will  find 
the  difficulty  greatly  increased."  It  is  doubt- 
less an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  €kMl 
will  reward  or  punish  every  man  hereafter  ac- 
cording to  his  actions  in  this  life.  But  we 
cannot  maintain  his  justice  in  this  particular,  if 
men's  actions  be  necessary  either  in  their  own 
nature,  or  by  the  divine  decrees.  Activiij-  and 
MlMRtermining  puwen  are  the  fiMindation  of 


all  morality;  and  to  prove  that  soeKpovm 
belong  to  man,  it  is  ur^ed  that  we  oondta 
are  conscious  of  possessmg  them.  We  blam 
and  condemn  ouraelves  when  we  do  amiiB;  bat 
guilt,  and  inward  sense  of  shaoie,  and  ranona 
of  conscience,  are  feelings  which  are  iocoo- 
sistent  with  the  scheme  of  necessity,  h  is 
also  agreed  that  some  actions  deserre  pnis^ 
and  afford  an  inward  satisfaction ;  bot  kn 
this,  there  would  be  no  foundation,  if  we  ven 
invincibly  determined  in  every  voliiion:  m 
that  approbation  and  blame  are  eonseqaeot  (v 
free  actions  only.  Nor  is  the  matter  at  sD 
relieved  by  bringing  in  a  chain  of  cirruoh 
stances  as  motives  necessarily  to  deienniiii 
the  will.  This  comes  to  the  same  result  if 
sound  argument,  as  thoujgh  there  was  an  in- 
mediate  eoaclion  of  omnipotent  power  eonpd- 
ling  one  kind  of  volitions  only ;  which  ii 
utterly  irreconcilable  to  all  just  notions  of  tli 
nature  and  operations  of  will,  and  to  all » 
countability .  Necessity,  in  the  sense  of  irrei iso- 
ble  control,  and  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  canoit 
coexist. 

NECROMANCY,  Mrpo^arrclc,  is  the  utdf 
raising  up  the  ghosts  of  deceased  (kenon%  t» 
get  information  from  them  cnncemin^  futuit 
events.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  the  braeliu* 
brought  with  inem  from  Egypt,  which  tStad 
to  be  the  mother  of  such  occult  sciences ;  >nd 
from  thence  it  spread  into  the  neigbbnurin; 
countries,  and  soon  infected  all  the  east.  The 
injunction  of  the  law  is  very  express  asiaini 
this  vice^  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  pb 
the  practisera  of  it  was  stoning  to  death,  Ui- 
XX,  27.  What  forms  of  enchantment  were  used 
in  the  practice  of  necromancy  we  are  at  a  loa 
to  know,  because  we  read  of  none  that  tlK 
P3rthoness  of  Endor  employed ;  hoverer,  ibdl 
there  were  several  rites,  spells,  and  invocation 
used  upon  these  occasions,  we  may  learn  frofl! 
almost  every  ancient  author,  but  firom  none  mor 
particularly  than  from  Lucan  in  his  Plutrsaii*^ 
Whether  Uie  art  of  conversing  with  the  drati 
was  mere  imposture,  or  grounded  upon  diaboli- 
cal agency,  is  a  question  which  has  been  dtspo- 
ted  in  all  ages. 

NEHEMIAH  professes  himself  the  autho! 
of  the  book  which  bean  his  name,  in  the  rer^ 
beginning  of  it,  and  he  uniformly  writes  in  ik 
firat  person.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  .Tudah, 
and  was  probably  bom  at  Babylon  dorin*  i^ 
captivity.  He  was  so  distinguished  for  hti 
family  and  attainments,  as  to  be  selected  f^i 
the  office  a$  cup  bearer  to  the  king  of  PcrsA 
a  situation  of  great  honour  and  emolument 
He  was  made  governor  of  Judea,  upon  his  ov^ 
application,  by  Artaxerxes  Longimamia ;  «nd 
his  book,  which  in  the  Hebrew  canon  vai 
joined  to  that  of  Eere,  gives  an  acooun'  of  hu« 
appointment  and  administration  thrm}<rb  > 
space  of  about  thirty-six  yean  to  A.  M.  35!Ki, 
at  which  time  the  Scripture  history  doses;  "nd, 
consequently,  the  historical  books,  from  Joshui 
to  Nehemiah  inclusive,  contain  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  death  of  Mm«, 
A.  M.  S563,  to  the  reformation  est.<ibiishfd  If 
Nehemiah,  after  the  return  from  captivity,  beinf 
a  period  of  one  thousand  and  fiuty-two  yeai^ 
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IVEOLOOY.     This  tenn,  whieh  agniim 
wm  dsUrim,  has  been  used  to  designate  a  spe- 
detof  thaolofy  and  Biblical  criticitm  which 
buof  Uite  years  much  prevailed  among  the 
Proteaiaot  diYines  of  Germany,  and  the  pro- 
fettors  of  iheir  uniTersicies.    It  is  now,  bow- 
erer,  more  frequently  termed  rationalism,  and 
u  supposed  to  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  place 
between  the  orthodox  system  and  pure  disism. 
The  German  divines  themselves  speak  of  na- 
tanlism,   rationalism,    and    supcmaturalism. 
The  terai  naiuralism  arose  first  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  spread  in  the  seven- 
tcenib.    It  was  understood  to  be  the  system  of 
thoae  vho  albwed  no  other  knowledge  of  ro- 
ll^ than  the  natural,  which  man  could  shape 
OQt  bv  his  own  strength,  and^  consequentlv, 
excluded  all  supematuiw  revelation.    As  to  the 
(liferent    forms   of    naturalism,    theologians 
ny  there  are  three :  the  first,  which  they  call 
PMa^anism.  and  which  considers  human  dis- 
poeiuons  ana  notions  as  perfectly  pure,  and  the 
religioos  knowledge  derived  from  them  as  suf- 
fieienUy  explicit.     A  grosser  kind  denies  all 
lartjctuar  revelation;   and  the  grossest  of  all 
eootiders  the  world  as  Qod.    Rationalinii  has 
bees  thus  explained :  "  Those  who  are  gene- 
ndiv  termed  rationalists,"  says  Dr.  Breach- 
neider,  "  admit  univeorsally  in  Christianity,  a 
iiTiRe,  benevolent,  and  positive  appointment 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  Jesus  as  a  me*- 
lenger  of  Divine  Providence,  believing  that  the 
true  and  everlasting  word  of  GK>d  is  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  by  the  same 
the  welfare  of  mankind  will  be  obtained  and 
extended.    But  they  deny  therein  a  supema- 
inral  and  miraculous  woricinj^  of  Qod,  and 
consider  the  object  of  Chrisuanity  to  be  that 
of  introducing  into  the  world  such  a  religion 
u  reason  can  comprehend;  and  they  distin- 
gdiih  the  essential  from  the  unessential,  and 
what  is  local  and  temporary  from  that  which 
>*  universal  and  permanent  in  Christianity." 
There  is,  however,  a  third  class  of  divines 
who  in  fact  differ  veiy  little  from  this,  though 
very  widely  in  profeftsion.  They  affect  to  allow 
t  revealing  operation  of  Gk>d,  mit  establish  on 
internal  proofs  rather  than   on   miracles   the 
(limine  nature  of  Christianiiy.    They  allow 
ibat  revelation  may  contain  much  out  of  the 
power  of  reason  to  explain,  but  say  that  it 
slKMild  assert  nothing  contrary  to  reason,  but 
rather  what  may  be  proved  by  it.  Sn^pernalmrol- 
^  consists  in  general  in  the  conviction  that 
pod  has  reveal^  himself  supematurally  and 
inmedtately.    The  notion  of  a  miracle  cannot 
well  be  separated    from    such    a   revelation, 
whether   it   happens   out  of,  oil,  or  in  men. 
What  is  revealed  may  bdong  to  the  order  of 
iMture,  but  an  order  higher  and  unknown  to 
u*,  whici'  we  could  never  have  known  without 
miracles,  and  cannot  bring  under  the  laws  of 
ttniure. 

The  difference  between  the  naturalists  and 
ilie  rationalists^  as  Mr.  Rose  justly  remarks,  is 
not  quite  so  wide  either  as  it  woukl  appear  to 
be  at  first  sight,  or  as  one  of  them  assuredly 
wishes  it  to  appear.  For  if  I  receive  a  system, 
n  it  of  rsligioD,  of  morals,  or  of  politics,  only 


■o  &r  as  it  approves  itself  to  my  reason,  what- 
ever be  the  authority  that  presents  it  to  me^ 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  I  receive  the  system  out 
of  anv  respect  to  that  authority.  I  receive  it 
only  oecause  my  reason  approves  it;  and  I 
should,  of  course,  do  so  if  an  authority  of  fhr 
inferior  value  were  to  oresent  the  system  to 
me.  This  is  what  that  aivision  of  rationalists 
whieh  professes  to  receive  Christianity,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  reason  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  matters  of  faith,  has  done.  Their 
system,  in  a  word,  is  this :  They  assume  cer- 
tain general  prinaples,  which  they  maintain 
to  be  the  necessary  deductions  of  reason  from 
an  extended  and  unprejudiced  contemplation 
of  the  natural  and  moral  order  of  things,  and 
to  be  in  themselves  immutable  and  universal. 
Consequently,  any  thing  which,  on  however 
good  authority,  may  be  advancea  in  apparent 
opposition  to  them,  must  either  be  reiected  as 
unworthy  of  rational  belief,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
plained away  till  it  is  made  to  accord  with  the 
assumed  principles;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  all  doctrines  propooed  is  to  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
those  principles. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  anticipate  how,  with 
such  principles,  the  Biblical '  critics  of  Ger- 
many, distinguished  as  many  of  them  have 
been  for  learning,  would  proceed  to  interpret 
the  Scriptores.  Many  of  the  sacred  books 
and  parts  of  others  have^  of  course,  been  re- 
jectea  by  them  as  spurious,  the  strongest 
external  evidence  being  thought  by  them  in^ 
sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  was  de- 
termined to  be  contradictory  to  their  reason  i 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  rest  was  understooa 
in  no  hiffher  a  sense,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  their  professors,  than  the  expressions  of 
Cicero  as  to  the  inspiration  of  tne  poets,  or 
those  of  Gluintilian  respecting  Plato.  It  would 
be  disgusting,  says  Rose,  to  go  through  all 
the  strange  fancies  which  were  set  afloat,  and 
which  tended  only  to  set  Scripture  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  ingenious  out  improbable 
romance.  They  all  proceeded  from  the  det«^ 
mination  that  whatever  was  not  intelli^ble 
was  incredible,  that  only  what  was  of  familiar 
and  easv  explanation  deserved  belief,  and  that 
all  which  was  miraculous  and  mysterious  in 
Scripture  must  be  rejected;  and  they  rested 
perpetually  on  notions  and  reasonings  which 
were  in  themselves  miracles  of  incredibility. 
But  there  are  many  of  the  Glerman  divinea 
of  this  rationalist  period  who  went  much  far- 
ther, and  who  imputed  a  deception  to  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  not  for  evil  but  for 
good  purposes.  In  reading  or  in  hearing  of 
these  wretched  productions,  the  mind  is  divided 
between  disgust  at  folly,  and  indignation  at 
wickedness.  What  can  be  said  for  the  heart 
which  could  suppose  that  the  founders  of 
Christianity  could  have  taught  the  sublime 
and  holy  doctrines  of  the  Gk>spel  with  a  lie  in 
their  hearts  and  on  their  lips  1  or  for  the  intel- 
lect which  coukl  believe  that  ambitious  and 
designing  men  would  encounter^  wears  of 
poverty,  and  shame,  and  danger,  with  no  proa- 
pect  hot  that  of  an  ignominiotts  death  1    Bat 


whtn  the  supernatural  and 
eonnla  wen  not  lejeeted,  they  were,  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  these  writen,  explain- 
ed away  by  a  monstrous  injgenuity,  whicb^  on 
any  other  subject,  and  applied  to  any  ancient 
dsissic  or  othier  writer,  would^prOToke  the 
most  contemptuous  ridicule.  When  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  swallowed  up, 
Moses  had  preriously  ^^secreUff  vndtrminid 
the  earth  "  Jacob  wreetled  with  the  an^  "  in 
a  dream  ;"  and  a  rheumatic  pain  in  his  thi^h 
during  sleep  sugrated  the  incident  in  his 
dream  of  the  angel  touching  the  sinew  of  his 
thigh.  Professor  Paulus  gravely  explains  the 
miracle  of  the  tribute  money  thus :  That  Christ 
only  meant  to  gire  a  moral  lesson,  that  is,  that 
we  are  not,  if  we  can  avoid  it  by  trifling  sacri- 
iioes,  to  eive  offence  to  our  brethren :  that 
he  probabiv  reasoned  thus  with  8t.  Feter: 
"  TiMugh  tnere  is  no  real  occasion  for  us  to 
pay  the  tribute,  yet,  as  we  may  be  reckoned 
as  enemies  of  the  temple,  and  not  attended  to 
when  we  wish  to  teach  what  is  ffood,  why 
should  not  you  who  are  a  fisherman,"  a  remark 
which  might  very  properly  be  made  at  a  place 
where  St.  Peter  luul  been  engased  in  a  fishery 
for  two  years,  "  and  can  easinr  do  it ;  co  and 
get  enough  to  pay  the  demand  1  Go,  then,  to 
the  sea,  cast  your  hook,  and  take  iqp  wfOnv 
Ix^,  the  first  and  best  fish."  St.  Peter  was 
not  to  stay  lon^r  at  his  work  this  time  than 
to  gain  the  required  money :  wpAvs,  often  refers 
not  to  number  but  to  time ;  and  Fx^vr  may  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  as  a  ooUective.  St.  reter 
must  either  have  caught  so  many  fish  as  would 
be  reckoned  worth  a  staler  at  Capernaum,  (so 
near  to  a  sea  rich  in  fish,)  or  one  so  large  and 
fine  as  would  have  been  valued  at  that  sum. 
As  it  was  uncertain  whether  one  or  more 
would  be  necessary,  the  expression  is  indefi- 
nite, rip  hfttfia»ra  rpwrav  lj(Bwt ;  [the  fish  first 
coming  ixp ;]  but  it  would  not  be  ambiguoijui  to 
St.  Peter,  as  the  necessity  and  the  event  would 
cive  it  a  fixed  meaning.  'Av«(^a(  rd  ffrtfpa, 
[Opening  the  mouth.]  This  opening  of  the 
mouth  mieht  have  diflferent  oDiects,  which 
must  be  fixed  by  the  context.  If  the  fisher- 
man opens  the  mouth  of  a  fish  caught  with  a 
hook,  he  does  it  first  to  release  him  from  the 
hook ;  for  if  he  banes  long  he  is  less  saleable: 
he  soon  decays.  The  circumstantiality  in  the 
account  is  mcturesque.  "Take  the  hook  out 
his  mouth  I"  'Evfnaut  ht^vntw  is  used  in  Qreek 
in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  Gtennan 
JUuten^  as  in  Xenophon,  where  it  is  "  to  Mt  by 
selling."  When  such  a  word  is  used  of  sale- 
able articles,  like  fish,  and  in  a  connection 
which  requires  the  getting  a  piece  of  money, 
it  is  clear  that  getting  by  Mle  and  not  by  find- 
ing is  referred  to.  "  And  this  firom  a  profess- 
ors chair  I"  In  like  manner  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand  in  the  desert  is  re- 
solved into  the  opportune  passine  by  of  a  cara- 
van with  provisions,  of  which  the  hungry 
multitude  were  allowed  to  partake,  acoordmg 
to  eastern  hospitality ;  and  the  Apostles  were 
merely  employed  in  conveying  it  out  in  bas- 
kets. Christ^  walking  «flw»  tSt  sea  is  explainr 
cd  by  his  walking  upon  Uic  sea  shore,  and  St. 


Peter's  walking  on  the  sea  ti  resolved  ian 
swimming.  The  miracles  of  hesliag  wcr  tk 
effect  of  uney  operating  lavooisbl|r  npoQ  tk 
disorders;  bimI  Ananias  and  Sapphire  died  «f 
a  (right;  with  many  other  absurditio,  bilf 
dreams  and  half  blasphemies;  snd  of  w^'ck 
the  above  are  given  but  as  a  specimen. 

The  first  step  in  this  sorrowfiil  giadttiM 
down  to  a  deptn  of  falsehood  and  Uupbeny, 
into   which  certainly  no  body  of  CorisUtt 
ministers,  so  large,  so  learned,  and  infionual, 
in  any  age  or  period  of  the  church  erer  befcic 
feU,  was,  contempt  for  the  authority  of  the 
divines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  tne  nbn^ 
quent  age.    They  were  about  to  set  out  os  • 
voyage  of  discovery;  and  it  was  neoesnryu) 
assume  that  truth  still  inhabited  some  Urn 
inccgnUa^  [unknown  region,}  to  which  eeitha 
LutOHBr,  Melancthon,  nor  their  eariy  disctpb, 
had  ever  found  access.    One  of  this  school  if 
pleased,  indeed,  to  denominate  the  whole  era 
of  the  seventeenUi  and  the  first  half  of  tk 
eighteenth   century,   the    aee   of   theolorkil 
barbarism;   an  aee,    notwitnstanding,  wbid 
produced  in  the  Lutheran  church  alone  Cilo- 
vius,  Schmidt,  Hackspan,  Walther,  Glan,  ud 
the  Carpzofis,  and  others,  as  many  and  « 
great  writen  as  any  church  can  bout  is  m 
equal  spaoe  of  time ;  writers  whose  world  we. 
or  ou^  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  tbeolo^ 
student    The  general  stalements  of  the  inoo 
vaton  amount  to  this,  that  the  divineiof  (ht 
age  of  which  we  speak  had  neither  the  iDcli» 
tion  nor  the  power  to  do  any  thing  but  fortilr 
their  own   systems,  which  were  dogmatku, 
and  not  to  seareh  out   truth  fisr  themselTH 
firom  Scripture;  that  theology,  as  a  sciowt 
was  left  from  the  epoch  of  tae  ReforaMtioD  u 
it  had  been  reeeivea  from  the  schoohncn ;  tbn 
the  inteipretation  of  the  Bible  was  made  ik 
slave,  not  the  mistress,  of  dogmatical  theolo^, 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  vain  conceit  that  the  doctrines  of  »■ 
ligion  were  capable  of  philosophic  dcmonfltri- 
tion,  which  obtained  amone  tne  f<^owen  of 
Wolf,  is  considered  by  Ih^.  Rose  as  hai3 
hastened  onward  the  progreaa  of  error.  We 
find  aome  of  them  not  content  with  appljisf 
demonstration  to  the  truth  of  the  system,  b» 
endeavouring  to  establish  each  aeparete  dog- 
ma, the  Trinity,  the  nature  of  the  RedeeiiKr, 
the  incarnation,  the  eternity  of  ponishmesii 
on  philosophical  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
some  of  these  truths  on  mauiematica],  grooDdi. 
We  have  had  instances  of  this  in  our  ovs 
country ;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  dooe 
little  injury  is,  that  none  of  those  who  tktf 
presumed,  whether  learned  or  half  ietnied, 
nad  success  enourh  to  form  a  school.  So  fv 
as  such  a  theory  does  obtain  influence,  it  nuA 
necessarily  be  mischievous.  The  first  aotliocf 
may  hold  the  mysferies  of  Christianity  saoed; 
they  may  fancy  that  they  can  render  faiih  ia 
them  more  easy  by  affecting  demonstretiie 
evidence,  which,  indeed,  were  the  sabjedi 
capable  of  it,  would  render  faith  unneccswry; 
but  they  are  equally  guilty  of  a  vain  pRsemj^ 
tion  in  their  own  powere,  and  of  a  waai  « 
real  reverence  to  God,  and  to  has  mvsktaos 
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with  them,  this  boast  of  demonstration  eene- 
rally  ends  in  the  rejection  of  some  truth,  or 
Lhe  adoption  of  some  positiTe  error ;  wliile 
their  followers  foil  not  to  bound  OTer  the  limits 
St  which  they  have  stopped.  The  fallacy  of 
the  whole  lies  in  assummg  that  divine  thmes 
are  on  the  same  level  wiui  those  which  the 
human  mind  can  grasp,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  with  them.  One  of  these  conse- 
quences must  therefore  follow :  either  that  the 
mind  is  exalted  above  its  own  sphere,  or  that 
diviiie  things  are  broueht  down  below  theirs. 
In  the  former  case,  a  aogmatical  pride  is  the 
result  j  in  the  latter,  the  scheme  of  revelation 
is  stnpped  of  its  divinity,  and  sinks  gradually 
into  a  system  of  human  philosophy,  with  tlie 
empty  name  of  a  revelation  still  appended  to 
ic  to  save  appearances.  What  can  bear  the 
test  of  the  philosophical  standard  is  retained, 
snd  what  cannot  be  thus  proved  is,  by  degrees, 
rejected;  so  that-. the  Scripture  is  no  longer 
the  ground  of  religious  truth;  but  a  sort  of 
witness  to  be  compelled  to  assent  to  any  con- 
duaioDs  at  which  this  philosophy  may  arrive. 

The  effect  in  Germany  was  speedily  de- 
veloped,  though  Wolf^   the  founder  of  this 
Khool,  and  most  of  his  followers,  were  pious 
sod  faithful  Christians.    By  carrying  demon- 
strative evidence  beyond   its   own   province, 
thejr  had  nurtured  in  their  followers  a  vain 
confidence  in  human  reason;   and  the  next 
and  still  more  fatal  step  was,  that  it  was  the 
province  of  human  reason  in  an  enlightened 
snd  intellectual  age  to  perfect   Christianity. 
which,  it  was  contended,  had  hitherto  existed 
in  a  low  and  degraded  state,   and  to  perfect 
that  system  of  which  the  elements  only  were 
contained  in  the  Scrii)ture.    All  restraint  was 
broken  by  this  principle.    Philosophv,   good 
<ad  had,  was  left  to  build  up  these  "  elements" 
according  to  its  own  views;  and  as,  after  all, 
ouioy  of  these  elements  were  found  to  be  too 
Q&tractable  and  too  rudely  shaped  to  accord 
viih  the  plans  of  these  manifokl  constructions, 
fonoed  according  to  every  "  pattern,'*  except 
^  "  in  the  mount ;"  when  tne  stone  could 
Bot  be  squared  and  framed  by  any  art  which 
^hese  buuders  possessed,   it  was  "rejected,'' 
even  to  the  "  head  stone  of  the  corner.''^   Sem- 
^  appears  to  Have  been  the   author  of  that 
^oos  theory  of  accommodation,  which,   in 
the  hands  ot   his  followers,  says   M.  Rose, 
became  "the  most  formidad>Ie  weapon   ever 
^enaoi  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity." 
Ai  far  as  Grermany  is  concerned,  this  lan^age 
u'noitoo  strong ;  and  we  may  add,  that  it  was 
w  most  impudent  theory  ever  advocated  by 
men  professing  still  to  be  Christians,  and  onet. 
tbc  avowal  of  which  can  scarcely  be  accountea 
'Or,  except  on  the  ground,  that  as,  because  of 
>Beir  interests,  it  was  not  convenient  for  these 
J^acbers  of    theology   and   ministers   of  the 
^^ennan  churches  to  disavow  Christianity  alto- 
S^^oer ;  it  was  devised  and  maintained,  in  order 
to  connect  the  profits  of  the  Christian  profes- 
<v>Q  vith  substantial  and  almost  undisguised 
^m.   This  theory  was,  that  we  are  not  to 
^  all  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  ad- 
'^'^■Kd  to  ua ;   but  to  consider  them  as,   in 


many  points^  puipoaely  adapted  to  the  ieeliiijg» 
and  dispositions  of  the  age  when  they  origin- 
ated: but  by  no  means  to  be  received  by 
another  and  more  enlightened  period ;  that,  in 
fact.  Jesus  himself  ancThis  Apostles  had  auom- 
moiaUd  themselves  in  their  doarines  to  the 
barbarism,  ienorance,  and  prejudices  of  the* 
Jews;  and  that  it  was  therefore  our  duty  to 
reject  the  whole  of  this  temporary  part  of 
Christianity,  and  retain  only  what  is  substan- 
tial and  eternal.  In  plain  words  they  assumed, 
as  the  very  basis  of  their  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tions, the  blasphemous  principle,  that  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  taught,  or,  at  least,  connived 
at  doctrines  absolutely  false,  rather  than  they 
would  consent  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  their 
hearers  I  This  principle  is  snown  at  length  by 
Mr.  Rose,  to  run  through  the  whole  maze  of 
error  into  which  this  body  of  Protestant  divines 
themselves  wandered,  and  led  their  flocks. 
Thus  the  chairs  of  theology  and  the  very 
pulpits  were  turned  into  "tne  scats  of  tbe 
scornful;''   and  where  doctrines  were  at  all 

S reached,  they  were  too  frequently  of  this 
aring  and  inndd  character,  it  became  even, 
at  least,  a  negative  good,  that  the  sermons  de- 
livered were  often  discourses  on  the  best  modes 
of  cultivating  corn  and  wine,  and  the  preachers 
employed  the  Sabbath  and  the  church  in  in- 
structix^  their  flocks  how  to  choose  the  best 
kinds  of  potatoes,  or  to  enforce  upon  them  the 
benefits  of  vaccination.  Undisguised  infidelity 
has  in  no  countiy  treated  the  grand  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Cfhristianity  with  greater  con; 
tumely,  or  been  more  offensive  in  its  attacks  upon 
the  prophets,  or  more  ridiculous  in  its  attempts 
to  account,  on  natural  principles,  for  the  mira- 
cles. Extremes  of  every  kind  were  produced, 
philosophic  mysticism,  pantheism,  and  atheism. 
We  have  nitherto  referred  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Rose's  work  on  this  awful  declension  in  the 
Lutheran  cmd  other  continental  churches.  In 
a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Posey, 
the  stages  of  the  apostasy  are  more  carefully 
marked,  and  more  copiously  and  deeply  inves- 
tigated. Our  limits  will,  however,  but  allow 
us  to  advert  to  two  or  three  points.  In  Mr. 
Pusey's  account  of  the  state  of  German  theo- 
logy in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  opens  to 
us  the  sources  of  the  evil.  Froncke,  he  ob- 
serves, assigns  as  a  reason  for  attaching  the 
more  value  to  the  opportunities  provide  at 
Halle  for  the  study  of  Scripture,  that  "  in 
former  times,  and  in  those  which  are  scarcely 
past,  one  generally  found  at  universities  op- 
portunities for  every  thinf  rather  than  a  solid 
study  of  Grod's  word."  "In  all  my  university 
years,"  says  Knapp,  "  I  was  not  happy  enough 
to  hear  a  lecture  upon  the  whole  of  Scripture ; 
we  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  great  blessing 
which  came  down  from  heaven."  It  is  said  to 
be  one  only  of  many  instances,  that  at  Leipzig, 
Carpzoff,  having  in  his  lectures  for  one  half 
year  completed  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  did 
not  again  lecture  on  the  Bible  for  twenty 
years,  while  Olearius  suspended  his  for  ten. 
Yet  Olearius,  as  well  as  Alberti,  Spener  saya^ 
"  were  diligent  theologians,  but  that  most 
pains  were   employed  on  doctrinal   theology 
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and  controversy."  It  is,  moreover,  a  painful 
■peaking  fact^  which  is  mentioned  by  Francke, 
(1709,)  that  m  Leipzig,  the  great  mart  of 
literature  as  well  as  of  trade,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  no  bookseller's  shop  was  either  Bible 
or  Testament  to  be  found.  Of  the  passages 
In  Francke,  which  prove  the  same  state  of 
things,  I  wilt  select  one  or  two  only :  '*  Youth 
are  sent  to  the  universities  with  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  Latin ;  but  of  Greek,  and  es- 
pecially of  Hebrew,  next  to  none.  And  it 
would  even  then  have  been  well,  if  what  had 
been  neglected  before  had  been  made  up  in 
the  universities.  There,  however,  most  are 
borne,  as  by  a  torrent,  with  the  multitude; 
they  flock  to  logical,  metaphysical,  ethical, 
polemical,  physical,  pneumatical  leaures,  and 
what  not  ;  treating  least  of  all  those  things 
whose  benefit  is  most  permanent  in  their  future 
office,  especially  deferring,  and  at  last  neglect- 
ing, the  study  of  the  sacred  lanev&ges."  °*  To 
this  is  addea,  that,  they  comfort  themselves, 
that  in  examinations  for  orders  these  things 
are  not  generally  much  attended  to.  Hence 
most  who  are  anxious  about  a  maintenance, 
hurry  to  those  things  which  may  hasten  their 
promotion,  attend  above  all  things  a  lecture 
on  the  art  of  preaching,  and  if  they  can  remain 
so  long  at  the  university,  one  on  doctrinal 
theology,  (would  that  all  were  anxious  about 
a  salutary  knowledge  of  the  sacred  doctrines,) 
and  having  committed  these  things  to  paper 
and  memory,  return  home,  as  if  excellently 
armed  against  Satan,  are  examined,  preach,  are 

Eroniotea,  provide  for  their  families."  And 
aving  spoken  farther  on  the  superficial  know- 
ledge, pedantry,  and  other  faults  of  those  few 
who  acquired  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  he 
fUTTs  up :  *'  As  the  vernacular  Scriptures  are 
ordinanly  neglected  or  ill  employed  by  the 
illiterate,  so  are  the  original  bj  tne  lettered: 
whence  there  cannot  but  arise  either  ignorance 
in  matters  of  faith,  or  an  unfruitful  and  vain 
knowledge ;  a  pleasurable  fancy  is  substituted 
for  the  substance  of  the  faith ;  impiety  daily 
increases.  In  a  word,  from  the  neglect  of 
Scripture  all  impiety  is  derived ;  ond  so  again 
from  tne  impiety  or  unbelief  of  men,  there  is 
derived  a  contempt  of  Scripture,  or  at  all 
events  an  abuse^  and  an  absurd  and  perverted 
employment  of  it ;  and  hence  follows  either  a 
neglect  of  the  original  languages,  or  a  sense- 
less method,  or  an  unfitting  employment  of 
them ;  which  evils,  since  thev  are  continued 
firom  the  teachers  to  the  disciples^  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  schools  and  universities  continually 
increases:  and  these  we  cannot  remedy,  unless 
we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  make  the 
word  of  God  our  nrst  object,  to  look  for  Christ 
in  it,  and  to  embrace  him,  when  found,  with 

genuine  faitli,  and  perseveringly  to  follow 
im."  PfafT  thus  describes  the  previous  state 
of  doctrinal  theoloj^ :  "All  the  compendia  of 
holy  doctrines,  which  have  hitherto  appeared, 
are  of  such  a  character,  that,  though  their  ex- 
oellence  aas  been  hitherto  extolled  br  the  com- 
mon praise  of  our  countrymen,  ana  they  still 
^oy  considerable  reputation,  (sud  uti^ue  hue 
(J  they  can  even  on  this  ground  not  be 
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satisfactory  to  our  age, — that  iinee  one  systMi 
was  extracted  and  worked  out  of  the  other,  vith 
a  very  few  variations,  they  dwell  uniformly 
on  the  same  string;  and  that  metaphjsicJU 
clane  of  causes,  which  sounds  somewhil 
harshly  and  unpleasantly  to  well  coliiTated 
ears,  constantly  reverberates  in  them,  the 
same  terms  uniformly  recurring  in  alL  To 
this  is  added,  that  a  certain  coldness  appears 
to  prevail  in  the  common  mode  of  treatln{ 
these  subjects,  especially  in  the  practical  topia 
of  theolog^y^  these  being  set -forth  as  tbeoreth 
cal  propositions,  so  that  scarcely  any  life  or 
any  religious  influence  finds  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  readers ;  and  the  edification  of  mind, 
(thoueh  it  should  be  the  principal  object  io 


the  very  chief,  are  here  altogether  omitted; 
that  every  thing  is  choked  with  the  thorns  of 
scholasticism ;  and  that  divine  truths  are  often 
made  secondary  to  the  zeal  for  authority:  nor 
is  there  sufficient  reference  to  the  langi2a|e  of 
the  symbolical  books,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
peace  of  the  church,  to  the  exnibition  of  whii 
IS  of  real  importance  in  controverted  points, 
and  of  the  unreality  of  the  mere  logomachiej, 
with  which  all  theology  abounds :  nor  agaifi, 
to  destroy  theological  piedantry  and  a  sectariu 
spirit,  or  to  treat  the  subjects  themselves  in  a 
style  becoming  to  them :  but  most  of  all,  su& 
cient  pains  are  not  bestowed  upon  that  which 
is  of  chief  importance,  the  building  up  tlia 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
influencing  their  hearts  more  iborouglily  with 
vivid  conceptions  of  true  Christianity. 

Yet  these  were  but  eflfects  of  a  still  higbtf 
cause, — ^the  rapid  decay  of  piety  in  this  cen- 
tury, of  which  the  statements  of  Mr.  Pusey, 
and  the  authorities  he  quotes,  present  a  mo* 
lancholy  picture.  Speaking  of  S.  V.  Andrea, 
he  says,  tne  want  of  practical  religious  instnifr 
tion  in  the  early  schools,  the  perverted  stale  of 
all  education,  the  extravagance  and  dissoh]l^ 
ness  of  the  universities,  the  total  unfitne«  of 
the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth  and  au- 
thorized, the  degraded  state  of  ^neral  as  rdl 
as  of  theological  science,  the  interested  mo- 
tives for  entering  into  holy  orders,  the  can- 
vassing for  benefices,  the  simony  in  obtaining 
them,  the  especial  neglect  of  the  poorer,  the 
bad  lives,  the  carelessness  and  bitter  conti^ 
versies  of  the  preachers,  and  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  all  ranks,  are  again  and 
again  the  subjects  of  his  deep  regrets  or  of  hi* 
censure.  "  After  the  evangelic  church/'  he 
says,  in  an  energetic  comparison  of  the  enli 
wnich  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  this  periw 
with  those  which  had  occasioned  the  yolte  of 
Rome  to  be  broken,  "  after  the  evangjelic  church 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  human  inveniioris, 
they  should  have  bowed  their  neck  under  the 
easy  yoke  of  the  Lord.  But  now  one  «* 
of  numan  inventions  arc  but  exchanged  for 
another,  equally,  or  indeed  very  little,  human; 
and  these  are  called  the  word  of  God,  thoort 
in  reality  things  are  nothing  milder  than  bo- 
fore.    Idols  were  cost  out,  but  the  idob  w  «■■ 
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•n  wonhippeo.    The  primacy  of  the  pope  is 

denied,  but  we  constitute  lesser  popes.    The 
bishops  are  abrogatedt  but  ministers  are  still 
introdacod  or  cast  out  at  will;  simony  came 
imo  ill  repute,  but  who  now  rejects  a  hand 
laden  with  ^Id  ?  the  monks  were  reproached 
hr  indolence, — as   if  there  were    too    much 
itudy  at   our   unirersitins ;    the    monasteries 
vere  dissolved, — to  stand  empt^,  or  to  be  sti^ 
fer  cattle ;  the  regularly  recuiTing  prayers  ffe 
tbuU  hed,  yet  so  that  now  most  pray  not  at  all; 
the  public  fasts  were  luid  aside,  now  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  is  held  to  be  but  useless  words; 
not  to  tay  any  thing  of  blasphemers,  adulter- 
ers, extortioners,"  &c.     After  many  testimo- 
HM  of  a  similar  and  even  stronger  kind  from 
odifr  pious  divines,  who  lifted  up  their  voice 
stmn^ly  but  almost  ineffectually  against  the 
growing  corruption  of  the   universities,  the 
cler^f,  and  the  people,  Mr.  Pusey  adds  the 
following  passages  from  Froncke :  "  The  works 
of  the  flesh  are  done  openly  and  unrestrainedly, 
viih  to  little  shame,  that  one  who  does  not 
approve  of  many  things  not  consistent  with 
ue  truth  which  is  in  Jesus,  would  almost  be  en- 
vlied  among  heretics.  Ambition,  pride,  love  of 
pleasure,  luxury,  impurity,  wantonness,  and  all 
^  crop  of  foulest  wickednesses  which  spring 
^m  these ;  injustice  also,  avarice,  and  a  spe> 
cies  of  rivalry  amon?  all  vices  every  where 
Knsibly  increases,  atheism  joining  itself  with 
epiairism  and  libertinism.     Thus  while  Christ 
is  held  to,  while  orthodoxy  is  presented  as  a 
shield,  all  imitation  of  Christ,  all  anxiety  for 
true  and  spiritual  holiness, '  without  whicn  no 
on«  shall  see  the  Lord,*  nay,  all  the  decorum 
befitting  a  Christian,  is  banished,  is  exiermi- 
Baied,  that  it  may  not  disturb  the  societies  of 
pcrrerse  men."    Into  the  state  of  the  clergy 
M  enters  more  fully  in  •  another  work.    "I 
remember,"  he  says,  "  that  a  theolo|;ian  of  no 
common  learning,  piety,  and  practical  know- 
ledge, viv  i,  ^yiei{,  told  me,  that    a  certain 
monarch,  at  his  suggestion,  applied  to  a  uni- 
▼wsity,  where  there  was  a  large  concourse  of 
students  of  theology,  for  two  candidates  for 
•wly  orders,  who,  by  the  excellence  and  purity 
of  iheir  doctrine,  and  by  holiness  of  life,  might 
^▼e  as  an  example  to  the  congregation  com- 
mitted to  their  charge;  the  professors  candidly 
•nswered  that  there  was  no  such  student  of 
theology  among  them.    Nor  is  this  surprising. 
I  rpmember  that  KorthoU  used  to  say  with 
P«in,  that  in   the  disgraceful  strifes,  aisturb- 
Knces,  and  tumults  in  the  universities,  which 
J'fre,  alas,  but  too  frequent,  it  scarcely  ever 
happened  that  theological  students  were  not 
round  to  be  accomplices,  nay,  the  chiefs.    I 
fTOientber  that   another  theologian    often    la- 
>D<'nied,  that  there  was  such  a  dearth  in  the 
ch'irch  of  such  persons  as  the  Apostle  would 
*'One  think   worthy  of  the  ministerial  func- 
fi^ns,  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  happiness 
'f,pf  many  applicants,  some  one  of  outwardly 
«cr«nt  life  could  at  length  be  found." 

With  several  happy  exceptions,  and  the 
raising  up  of  a  few  pious  people  in  some 
r?ces,  and  a  partial  revival  ofevanffclical  doc- 
^'^^  which,  howereTi  often  ran  at  length  into 


mysticism  and  antinomianism,  the  evil,  both 
doctrinally  and  morally,  continued  to  iacieaaa 
to  our  own  day ;  for  if  any  ask  wliat  has  been 
the  moral  effect  of  the  appalling  apostasy  of 
the  teachers  of  religion,  above  described,  upon 
the  people  of  Grermany,  the  answer  may  ge 

S'ven  from  one  of  these  rationalizing  divines 
cmselves,  whose  statement  is  not  therefore 
likely  to  be  too  highly  coloured.  It  is  from  a 
pamphlet  of  Breischneider,  oublished  in  1822, 
and  the  substance  is,  "  Indiuerence  to  religion 
among  all  classes;  that  formerly  the  Bible 
used  to  be  in  every  house,  but  now  the  peopla 
either  do  not  possess  it,  or,  as  formerly,  read 
it;  that  few  attend  the  churches,  which  an 
now  too  large,  though  fifty  years  aco  they 
were  too  smull ;  that  few  honour  the  slibbath ; 
that  there  are  now  few  students  of  theology, 
compared  with  those  in  law  and  medicine; 
that  if  things  go  on,  there  will  shortly  not 
be  persons  to  supply  the  various  ecclesiastical 
offices;  that  preaching  had  fallen  into  con- 
tempt; and  that  distrust  and  suspicion  of  tha 
doctrines  of  Christianity  prevailed  amone  all 
classes."  Melancholy  as  this  picture  is,  nouiing 
in  it  can  surprise  any  one,  except  that  the  very 
persons  who  have  created  the  evil  should  thenk- 
selves  be  astonished  at  its  existence,  or  even 
affect  to  be  so.  But  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  has  be- 
gun to  answer  the  prayers  of  tlie  few  faithful 
who  are  left  as  the  gleanings  of  grapes  aftor 
the  vintage;  and  to  revive,  in  some  aaiva, 
learned,  and  influential  men,  the  spirit  of  pri- 
mitive faith  and  zeal.  The  effea  of  the  exet^ 
tions  of  these  excellent  men,  both  from  tho 
professor's  chair,  the  pulpit,  and  tho  press,  has 
been  considerable ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Rose,  that  no  small  deeree  of  diseust  at  the 
past  follies  of  the  rationalists  prevails;  that  the 
cold  and  comfortless  nature  of  their  system 
has  been  perceived ;  that  a  party  of  truly  Chris- 
tian views  has  arisen ;  ana  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position alike  in  the  people,  the  better  part  of 
the  divines,  and  the  philosophers,  to  return  to 
that  revealed  religion  whicn  alone  can  eive 
them  comfort  and  peace,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  some  at  least  of^  the  governments  perceive 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  rationalist 
opinions,  and  that  they  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  promoting  a  better  state  of  religious  feeling. 
We  close  this  article  with  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Tittman  of  Dresden,  on  the  neo- 
logical  interpreters:  "What  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  if  it  relies  not  on  words, 
but  things,  not  on  the  assistance  of  languages, 
but  on  the  decrees  of  reason,  that  is,  of  mooem 
philosophy  7  What  is  all  religion,  what  tlie 
knowledge  of  divine  things^  what  ore  faith  and 
hope  placed  in  Christ,  what  is  all  Christianity,  if 
human  reason  and  philosophy  is  the  only  fount- 
ain of  divine  wisdom,  and  the  supreme  judge  in 
the  matter  of  religion  1  What  is  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  more  than  some  philo- 
sophical system  1  But  what,  then,  I  pray  von, 
is,  to  deny,  to  blaspheme  Jesus  the  Lord,  to 
render  his  divine  mission  doubtful,  nay,  vain 
and  useless,  to  impugn  his  doctrine,  to  disfigurs 
it  shamefully,  to  attack  it,  to  expose  it  to  ridn 
Gule,  and,  if  possible,  to  suppress  it,  to  remov* 
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■n  ChristianitT  oat  of  Teli|;ion,  and  to  bound  re- 
ligion within  tne  narrow  limits  of  reason  alone, 
to  deride  miracles,  and  hold  them  up  to  deri- 
sion, to  accuse  them  as  rain,  to  bring  them 
into  disrepute,  to  torture  sacred  Scnpture  into 
seeming  agreement  with  the  fancies  of  human 
wisdom,  to  alloy  it  with  human  conjectures, 
to  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  to  breaJE  down 
its  divine  authority,  to  undermine,  to  shake^  to 
OTcrthrow  utterly  the  foundations  of  Christian 
faith  1  What  else  can  be  the  event  than  this, 
as  all  history,  a  most  weighty  witness  in  this 
matter,  informs  us,  nnmtXyy  that  when  sacred 
Scripture,  its  grammatical  interpretation  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  languages  are,  as  it  w^re, 
despised  and  banished,  all  religion  should  be 
contemned,  shaken,  corrupted,  troubled,  under- 
mined, utterly  orertumed.  and  should  be^  en- 
tirely removed  and  reduced  to  natural  relinon ; 
or  that  it  should  end  in  a  mystical  theology, 
than  which  nothine  was  ever  more  pernicious 
to  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  be  converted 
into  an  empty  /ivOoXoyfa,  or  even  into  a  poetical 
system,  hioin?  every  thing  in  figures  and  fic- 
tions, to  which  latter  system  not  a  few  of  the 
•acred  orators  and  theologians  of  our  time 
seem  chiefly  inclined.*' 

I^OMENIA,  vtofiivta^  new  fnoon,  Col.  ii,  16, 
a  Greek  word,  signifying  the  first  day  of  the 
moon  or  month.    The  I^brews  had  a  particu- 
lar veneration  for  the  first  day  of  every  month ; 
and  Moses  appointed  peculiar  sacrifices  for  the 
day.  Num.  xxviii,  11, 12;  but  he  eave  no  or- 
ders that  it  should  be  kept  as  a  holy  day,  nor 
can  it  be  proved  that  the  ancients  observed  it 
so :  it  was  a  festival  of  merely  voluntary  devo- 
tion.   It  appears  that  even  from  the  time  of 
Saul  they  made,  on  this  day,  a  sort  of  family 
entertainment,   since    David    ought   then   to 
have  been  at  the  king's  table ;  and  Saul  took 
his  absence  amiss,  1  Sam.  xz,  5, 18.    Moses 
insinuates   that,    beside   the    national    sacri- 
fices then  regularly  offered,  every  private  per- 
son had  his  particular  sacrifices  of  devotion. 
Num.  X,  10.    The  beginning  of  the  month  was 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  at  the  offering 
of  the  solemn  sacrifices.    But  the  most  cele- 
brated neomenia  was  that  at  the  beginnino;  of 
the  civil  year,  or  first  day  of  the  month  Tizri, 
Lev.  xxiii,  34.     This  was  a  sacred  day,  on 
which  no  servile  labour  was  performed ;  on  this 
they  offered  public  or  national  burnt-sacrifices, 
and  sounded  the  trumpets  in  the  temple.    In 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten    tribes,    the  serious 
among  the   people  used    to  assemble  at  the 
houses  of  the  prophets,  to  hear  their  instruc- 
tions.   The  Shunamite,  who  entertained  Eli- 
sha,  proposing  to  visit  that  prophet,  her  hus- 
band said  to  Tier,  "Why  do  you  go  to-day, 
since  it  is  neither  Sabbath  nor  new  moon  1" 
S  Kings  iv,  S3.    Isaiah  declares  that  the  Lord 
abhors  the  new  moons,  the  Sabbaths,  and  other 
days  of  festival  and  assembly  of  those  Jews 
who  in  other  things  neglected  his  laws,  Isaiah 
i,  13,  14.     Ezekiel  says  that  the  burnt-offer- 
ings offered  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  were 
provided  at  the  king's  expense,  and  that  on  this 
day  was  to  be  opened  tne  eastern  gate  of  the 
Mort  of  the  priests,  Esek.  zIt,  17;  xlvi,  1, 3 ; 


1  Chron.  zziii,  31;  3  Chion.  viu,  13.  JwIiA 
kept  no  fast  on  festival  days,  or  on  the  nev 
moon,  Judith  viii,  6.  The  modem  Jews  ke^ 
the  neomenia  only  as  a  feast  of  devotioa,  lo  be 
observe  or  not  at  pleasure.  They  think  it 
rather  belongs  to  the  women  than  to  the  mca. 
The  women  forbear  work,  and  indulge  a  littk 
more  on  this  day  than  on  others.  In  mt  prayen 
<rf  the  synagogue,  they  read  from  Psalm  ciiii, 
vS  cxviii.  They  bring  forth  the  roll  of  the  law 
and  read  therem  to  four  persons.  TheyctL 
to  remembrance  the  sacrifice  that  on  thii  ds; 
used  to  be  offered  in  the  temple.  On  the  eT^ 
ning  of  the  Sabbath  whicJb  follows  the  ne» 
moon,  or  some  other  evening  following,  wher. 
the  new  moon  first  appears,  tney  assemble  aod 
pray  to  God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  planets, 
and  the  restorer  of  the  new  moon;  raisine 
themselves  toward  heaven,  they  entreat  of  God 
to  be  preserved  from  misfortune ;  then,  after 
mentioning  David,  they  salute  each  other,  aod 
separate.    See  Moon. 

mONOMIANISM,  so  called  from  tbc 
Greek  yfe(,  new^  and  rtf/io(,  teie.  This  is  not 
the  appellation  of  a  separate  sect,  but  of  tbM 
both  amon^  Arminians  and  CalvinistB  vbe 
regard  Chnstianity  as  a  new  iav,  mitigaiedia 
its  requisitions  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Thii 
opinion  has  many  modifications,  and  has  bees 
held  by  persons  very  gready  differing  iron 
each  other  in  the  consec^uences  to  which  thej 
carry  it^  and  in  the  principles  firom  which  (hey 
deduce  it.  One  opinion  is,  that  the  new  oov^ 
nant  of  grace  which,  through  the  medium  of 
Christ's  death,  the  Father  made  with  toOi 
consists,  according  to  this  system,  not  in  oor 
being  justified  by  faith,  as  it  anpreheads  iltf 
righteousness  of  Christ;  but  in  tnis,  that  God, 
abrogating  the  exaction  of  perfect  legal  ob^ 
dience,  reputes  or  accepts  of  faith  itselfl  ud 
the  impenect  obedience  of  faith,  instead  of  the 
perfect  obedience  of  the  law,  and  gracioosly 
accounts  them  worthy  of  the  reward  of  eteroal 
life.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  controversy  was  aeitated  amosg 
the  English  Dissenters,  in  whidi  the  one  ^ 
who  were  partial  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Crisp, 
were  charged  with  antinomianism,  and  ih* 
other,  who  favoured  those  of  Mr.  Baxter,  "vat 
accused  of  neonomianism.  Dr.  Daniel  Wu- 
liams  was  a  princif>al  writer  on  what  was  call- 
ed the  neonomian  side. 

The  following  objection^  among  others,  vu 
made  by  severafministers  in  16W,  against  Dr. 
Williams's  "  Gospel  Truth  Stated,"  &c:  "To 
supply  the  room  of  the  moral  law,  vacated  by 
him,  ne  turns  the  Gospel  into  a  new  lav,  tf 
keepine  of  which  we  sh^l  be  justified  for  w 
sake  of  Christ's  riehteousnen,  making  qnal^ 
cations  and  acts  of  ours  a  disposing  subordi* 
nate  righteousness,  whereby  we  become  capaWj 
of  being  justified  by  Christ's  righteousncsi 
To  this,  among  other  things,  he  ww*^ 
"  The  difference  is  not.  I.  Whether  the  Go»o 
be  a  new  law  in  the  Socinian,  popish,  or  At- 
minian  sense.  This  I  deny.  Wor,  8l  U  fw 
or  any  other  grace  or  acts  of  ours,  any  atop*- 
I  ment  for  sin,  satisfaction  to  justice,  menttfg 
I  ipialifieation,  or  any  past  of  that  righteooiBeM 


fer  which  ve  are  judfted  aft  GM  oar  Oimto^B 
btr.    This  I  deny  in  ]Umm  inniuiMrabla.   Nor, 

5.  Whether  the  Qoepel  be  a  law  more  new  than 
ii  implied  in  the  firat  promiae  to  fallen  Adam, 
proposed  to  Cain,  and  obeyed  by  Abd,  to  the 
oiinRocing  him  from  hia  imbelieTing  brother. 
This  I  deny.  4.  Nor  whether  theJGroopel  be  a 
lav  that  aliowB  sin,  when  it  acoepta  aoch 
naoes  as  true,  thoueh  ahoft  of  peHection,  to 
be  the  conditiona  of  our  peraonal  interest  in 
the  benefits  purchased  by  Cnriat.    This  I  deny. 

6.  Nor  whether  the  Goapel  be  a  law,  the  pro- 
mises whereof  entitle  the  perfoimera  or  ita 
ttnditions  to  the  benefita  aa  of  debt.  Thia  I 
deoT.  Thedifference  ia,  1.  Is  the  Gospel  a  law 
is  uis  sense ;  namely,  Ood  in  Chriat  theroby 
fioeunandeth  ainners  to  repent  of  ain,  and  re- 
tan  Christ  by  a  true  operatiYe  fitith,  promiaing 
that  thereupon  they  anall  be  unitea  to  him, 
jutified  by  his  righteousneaa,  pardoned,  and 
adopted;  and  that,  persereting  in  fiuth  and 
trae  holiness,  they  anall  be  finiuly  aaved;  also 
thnatening  that  if  any  ahall  die  impenitent, 
tmbeUerin^,  uneodl^r,  rejectera  of  his  grace, 
they  shall  pcariui  without  relief,  and  trndore 
lorw  puniahmenta  than  if  these  offers  had  not 
baea  made  to  them  1  3.  Hath  the  Ghispel  a 
ttflction,  that  is,  doth  Christ  therein  enforce 
bii  eommanda  of  faith,  repentance,  and  perae- 
rerance,  by  the  foreaaid  promises  and  tbreatp 
niogs,  as  motirea  to  our  obedience  1  Both 
theae  I  affirm,  and  they  deny;  saying,  the 
Ooepel  in  the  largest  aense  is  an  absolute  pro- 
Biiae  without  precepta  and  conditiona,  and  a 
Gospel  threat  ia  a  bull.  3.  Do  the  Go^iel  pro- 
■iaes  of  benefits  to  certain  graoea,  and  ita 
tbreau  that  thoee  benefits  ahall  be  withheld, 
•ad  the  contrary  erils  inflicted  for  the  neglect 
ef  such  gracea,  render  these  graces  the  eondi- 
iicm  of  our  personal  title  to  those  benefita  1 
This  they  deny,  and  I  affirm,"  &c. 

,  It  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  a  <jneation 
in  thia  controveray,  whether  God  in  hia  word 
Mnmands  ainners  to  repent,  and  beUere  in 
Christ,  nor  whether  he  promises  lile  to  be- 
lievers,  and  threatene  death  to  unbelierera; 
bot  whether  it  be  the  Goepd  under  the  form  of 
*  new  law  that  thus  commands  or  threatene, 
or  the  moral  law  on  ita  behalf,  and  whether  its 
promiaes  to  beliering  render  such  belierinr  a 
condition  of  the  things  promised.  In  another 
MQtroTersy,  however,  which  arose  about  forty 
years  afterward  among  the  same  people,  it 
D^came  a  question  whether  Ood  did  by  nia  word, 
call  it  law  or  Gospel,  command  unregenerate 
watan  to  repent  and  belicTc  in  Christ,  or  do 
•ay  thine  aJso,  which  is  spirituall^r  good.  Of 
^^  who  took  the  affirmatiTc  sioe  of  this 
<}Qeition,  one  partj  maintained  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  Qospef  being  a  new  law,  consisting  of 
commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  the 
^a  or  eonoitions  of  which  were  repentance, 
&ith,  and  sincere  obedience.  But  those  who 
^  eneaeed  in  the  controTcrsy,  though  they 
•^eif  the  encouragement  to  repent  and  be> 
iiere  to  arise  merely  from  the  grace  of  the 
^pel,  yet  considenid  the  formal  obligation  to 
^  10  as  arising  merely  from  the  moral  law, 
^kwh,  requiring  scq>reme  lore  to  God,  reqvirea 


■oqnieaaeMa  in  any  rasvlatiim  whieh  ha  ahdl 
aft  any  time  make  known. 

NkRO.  The  Emperor  Nero  ia  not  named 
in  Seriptvre;  but  he  ia  indicated  by  his  title 
of  emperor,  and  by  hia  aumame  Caaaar.  To 
him  St  Paul  appealed  after  hia  imprisonmem 
by  Pdiz,  and  hia  examination  by  Fntua,  who 
waa  awa^  by  the  Jowa.  fit.  Panl  waa  there- 
fixe  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  arrired  A.  D. 
61.  Here  he  eontinoed  two  yeara,  preaching 
the  Goapel  with  freedom,  till  he  became  fiamona 
aven  in  the  emperor'a  court,  in  which  were 
manyChriatiana;  for  he  aalutea  the  Philippiana 
in  the  name  of  the  brethren  who  were  of  the 
household  of  Csasar,  that  is,  of  Nero's  court. 
PhU.  i,  13, 13;  iy,  93.  We  have  no  particular 
information  how  he  cleared  himself  from  the 
aoeoaationa  of  the  Jewa,  whether  by  answc 
before  Nero,  or  whether  his  enemies  droi 
their  proaecutiona,  which  aeema  probable.  Acta 
zzyiii,  31.  Howeyer.  it  appeara  that  he  waa 
liberated  in  the  year  63.  Nero  ia  redconed  the 
firat  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church:  hia 
peraecQtion  waa  A.  D.  64.  Nero,  the  most 
cruel  and  aayage  of  all  men,  and  alao  the  moat 
wicked  and  deprayed,  began  his  perseenlion 
againat  the  Chriatian  church.  A.  D.  64.  on 
pretence  of  the  burning  of  Rome,  of  wnieh 
aome  haye  thought  himself  to  be  the  author. 
He  endeaToured  to  throw  all  the  odium  on  the 
Chriatians:  thoae  were  aeized  first  that  wen 
known  publicly  aa  such,  and  by  their  means 
many  othera  were  diseoyered.  Thcj  wen 
coodemned  to  death,  and  were  eyen  insultad 
in  their  aufiferinga.  Some  were  sewed  op  im 
skins  of  beaata,  and  then  axpoaed  to  dogt 
to  be  torn  in  pieeea;  some  were  nailed  Cio 
eroaaea;  others  periabed  by  fire.  The  latter 
were  sewed  up  m  pitched  coyerinea,  whieh, 
beinf  aet  on  fire,  senred  aa  torchea  to  the 
people  and  were  lighted  up  in  the  night.  Nero 
gaye  leaye  to  uae  hia  own  eardenaj  as  the 
scene  of  all  theae  eruelties.  From  this  time 
edicta  were  publiahed  againat  the  Christiana, 
and  many  martyra  suffered,  eapecialiy  in  Italy. 
8l  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  thought  to  haye 
aufifered  martyrdoin,  conaequent  on  this  perse- 
cution, A.  D.  65.  The  reyolt  of  the  Jewe  from 
the  Romana  happened  about  A.  D.  65  and  66, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  Nero.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  making  an  inaurrection,  A.  D. 
66,  Florus  there  slew  tmee  thousand  six  hun* 
died  persons,  and  thus  be^an  the  war.  A  little 
while  afterward,  those  of  Jerusalem  killed  the 
Roman  garrison.  Cestius  on  this  came  to  Je- 
rusalem to  suppress  the  sedition;  but  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  after  having  besieged  it  about 
aix  wedcs,  and  was  routed  in  his  retreat,  A.  D. 
66.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Nero  gaye 
Vespasian  the  command  ,of  his  troops  against 
the  Jewe.  Thie  general  'carried  on  the  war  in 
Galilee  and  Judea  during  A.  D.  67  and  68,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Nero.  But  Nero 
killing  himself  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  hia 
reign,  Jeruaalem  was  not  besieged  till  after 
his  death,  A.  D.  70,  the  firat  and  aecond  o^ 
Vespasian. 

NESTORIAN8,  adenomination  which  aroaa 
in  the  fifth  century,  from  Nestoriua^  biahop  of 
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Ootwtantisople ;  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ineand  eloauence,  and  of  an  independent  spiriL 
Tne  Catholic  clergy  were  fond  of  calling  the 
Virgin  Mary  "  Mother  of  God,"  to  which  Nes- 
ttfriuB  objected,  as  implying  that  she  was  mother 
of  the  diTine  nature,  which  ho  very  properly 
denied ;  and  this  raised  against  him,  from  Cynl 
and  others,  the  cry  of  heresy,  and  perhaps  led 
him  into  some  improper  forms  of  expression 
and  explication.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, by  the  moderns,  that  Nestorius  showed 
a  mucii  better  spirit  in  controversy  than  his 
antagonist,  St.  Cyril.  As  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity,  it  does  not  apjiear  that  Nestorios 
differed  from  his  antagonists,  admitting  the 
coAquality  of  the  divine  Persons;  but  be  was 
charged  with  maintaining  two  distinct  persons, 
as  well  as  natures,  in  the  mysterious  cnaracter 
of  Christ.  This,  however,  he  solemnly  and 
constantly  denied;  and  from  this,  as  a  foul 
reproach,  he  has  been  cleared  by  the  moderns, 
end  particularly  by  Martin  Luther,  who  lays 
the  whole  blame  of  this  controversy  on  the 
turbulent  and  angry  Cyril.  (Se«  BypostaUuU 
Union.)  The  discordancy  not  only  bletween  the 
Neatonans  and  other  Christians,  but  also  among 
themselves,  arose,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  terms  kypoi' 
Uksis  and  prosopan.  The  councils  assembled  at 
Seleucia  on  this  occasion  decreed  that  in  Christ 
there  were  two  hypostases.  But  this  word,  un- 
happily, was  used  both  for  person  and  subsist- 
ence^  or  existence;  hence  the  difficulty  and 
ambiguity:  and  of  these  hypostases  it  is  said 
the  one  was  divine,  and  the  other  human; — 
the  divine  Word,  and  the  man  Jesus.  Now  of 
these  two  hypostases  it  is  added,  they  had  only 
one  darsopOf  the  original  term  used  by  Nesto- 
rius, and  usually  translated  by  the  Greeks, 
"  person ;"  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an 
express  contradiction.  Dr.  Mosneim  translates 
this  barbarous  word  "  aspect,"  as  meaning  a 
union  of  will  and  affection,  rather  than  of  na- 
ture or  of  person.  And  thus  the  Nestorians 
are  char|^  with  rejecting  the  union  of  two 
natures  m  one  person,  from  their  peculiar 
manner  of  expressing  themselves,  though  they 
absolutely  denied  the  charee. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Nestorianism,  the 
various  branches  of  that  numerous  and  power- 
lul  sect  were  under  the.  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cotholic  patriarch  of  Babylon, — ^a  va||ue 
appellation  which  has  been  successively  applied 
to  the  sees  of  Soleucia^  Ctesiphon,  and  Baa^ 
dad, — but  who  now  resides  at  Mousul.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Nestorians  were  divided 
into  two  sects;  for  in  1551  a  warm  dispute 
arose  among  them  alx)ut  the  creation  of  a  new 
patriarch,  Simeon  Barmamas,  or  Barmana, 
being  proposed  by  one  party,  and  Sulaka, 
otherwise  named  Siud,  earnestly  desired  by 
the  other ;  when  the  latter,  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions the  more  effectually,  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  was  consecrated  patriarch  in  1553,  by  Pope 
Julius  III,  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  whose  commands  he  had  pro- 
mised unlimited  submission  and  obedience. 
Upon  this  new  Chaldean  patriarch's  return  to 
ois  own  country,  Julius  sent  with  him  several 


penoBS  skiUed  in  the  Syriac  language,  toaaaA 
ntm  in  establishing  and  extendins  the  paosl 
empire  amons  the  Nestorians ;  and  from  tkit 
time,  that  unhappy  people  have  been  divided 
into  two  factions,  ejaoi  have  often  been  invoUed 
in  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties,  by  tke 
jarring  sentiments  and  perpetual  quarreu  of 
their   patriarchs.     In   1556,  Simeon   Denhi, 
archbishop  of  Gelu,  adopted  the  party  of  Um 
fugitive  patriarch,  who  had  embraeed  the  com- 
munion of  the  Latin  church ;  and,  being  sficr* 
ward  clraaen  patriarch  himself,  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Van,  or  Onnia,  in  tk 
mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  hii  sue* 
cessors  still  continue,  and  are  all  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Simeon;  but  they  seem  of  late 
to  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Rome.    The  great 
Nestorian  pontiffs  who  form  the  opposite  party, 
and  who  have,  since  1569,  been  oistinguishn 
by  the  general  denomination  of  EUas,  and 
reside  constantly  at  Mousul,  look  with  a  hosiik 
eye  on  this  little  patriarch  ;  but  since  1617  tbe 
bishops  of  Ormus  have  been  in  so  low  aod 
declining  a  state,  both  in  opulence  and  credit, 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  excite 
the  envv  of  their  biethren  at  Mousul,  ybo« 
spiritual  dominion  is  very  extensive,  taking  is 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  comprehending  within 
Its  circuit  the  Arabian  Nestorians,  as  also  ibe 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar. 

NETHINIMS.  The  Nethinims  were  ser- 
vants who  had  been  given  up  to  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to  pcrforai  the 
meanest  and  most  laborious  services  thereiti, 
in  supplying  wood  and  water.  At  first  the 
Gibeonites  were  appointed  to  this  service, 
Joshua  ix,  37.  Afterward  the  Canaani!es 
who  surrendered  themselves,  and  whose  lives 
were  spared,  were  consigned  to  the  perform- 
anoe  of  the  same  duties.  We  read,  Ezra  viii, 
SO,  that  the  Nethinims  were  slaves  devoted  by 
David  and  the  other  princes  to  the  ministry 
of  the  temple ;  and  elsewhere,  that  ihey  vert 
slaves  given  by  Solomon;  the  children  of 
Solomoivs  servants,  Ezra  ii,  56;  and  we  see, 
in  1  Kings  ix,  20,  31,  that  this  prince  bad  sttb> 
dued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  and  had 
constrained  them  to  several  servitudes;  and, 
it  is  very  probable,  he  gave  a  good  number  of 
them  to  the  priests  and  Levites  for  the  servifie 
of  the  temple.  The  Nethinims  weie  carried 
into  captivity  with  the  tribe  of  Judab,  and 
there  were  great  numbers  of  them  near  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  whence  Exra 
brought  some  of  them  back,  Ecra  viii.  17. 
AAer  the  return  from  the  captivity,  they  dwelt 
in  the  cities  ^>pointed  them,  Ezra  ii,  17. 
There  were  some  of  them  also  at  Jerusal«0. 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  city  called 
Ophel,  Nch.  iii,  26.  Those  who  returned  with 
Ezra  were  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  Ezra  viii,  30 ;  and  those  who  followed 
Zerubbabel  made  up  three  hundred  and  ninety* 
two,  Ezra  ii,  56.  This  number  was  but  small 
in  regard  to  the  offices  that  were  imposed  on 
them ;  so  that  we  find  them  afterward  insti- 
tuting a  solemnity  called  Xylophoria,  in  which 
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Ik  pe(^le  carried  wood  to  the  tem|>le  irith  great 
ceremony,  to  kwp  up  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 

oornt  sacrifices. 

NETTLES.  We  find  thia  name  jnTen  to 
two  (lifierent  words  iu  the  original.  The  first 
i^">>•^^,  Job  xxx,  7;  ProTerbs  zxiv,  31;  Zeph. 
ii,  9.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  species 
of  plant  is  here  meant  From  the  passage  in 
Job,  the  nettle  could  not  be  intended ;  for  a  plant 
is  referred  to  large  enough  fos  people  to  take 
ibetier  under.  The  following  extract  from  De-  < 
Ron's  Trarels  may  help  to  illustrate  the  text, 
ud  show  10  what  an  uncomfortable  retreat  those 
ugabonds  must  have  resorted.  "  One  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the  vegetable  thickets  of  Egjpt 
is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remain  in  them ;  as  nme- 
tenths  of  the  trees  and  the  plants  are  armed  with 
inexorable  thorns,  which  suffer  only  an  unquiet 
enjojrment  of  the  shadow  which  is  so  constantly 
'^fsirable,  from  the  precaution  necessary  to 
?ianl  against  them."  The  srirrp,  Prov.  xxiv, 
3l;  Isaiah  xxxiv,  13;  Hosea  ix,  6  j  is  by  the 
Vul;jaic  rendered  "  urtica"  which  is  weU  de- 
fended by  Cel;sius,  and  very  probably  means 
"iheneulc." 

NICE  or  NICENE  GREED  is  so  denomi- 
nated, because  the  greater  part  of  it,  namely, 
>s  far  as  the  words,  "  Holy  Ghost,"  was 
drawn  op  and  agreed  to  at  the  council  of  Nice, 
or  Nic<Eu,  in  Bithynia,  A.  D.  3*25.  This  coun- 
cil was  assembled  against  Arius,  who,  though 
1»  brought  down  the  Son  to  the  condition  of 
a  creature,  inferior,  for  that  reason^  in  nature 
to  the  Father,  yet  acknowledged  his  personal 
lubsisicnce  before  the  world,  and  his  superiority 
in  nature  to  all  the  things  that  were  created 
bf  him.  So  that  there  was  need  of  some 
hcher  expression  in  this  case  than  the  other, 
to  import  his  equal  dignity  of  nature  with  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  all ;  and  nothing  was 
fixind  to  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  the 
tenn  l^miatof.  The  rest  of  this  creed  was  added 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  581,  ex* 
eepi  the  words,  "  and  the  Slon,"  which  follow 
tbe  words,  "  who  proceedeih  from  the  Father," 
and  thfy  were  inserted  A.  D.  447.  The  addi- 
tion made  at  Constantinople  was  caused  by 
^■t  d-nial  of  the  divinity  of  th(  Holy  Ghost 
by  Macedonius  and  his  followers;  and  the 
creed,  thus  enlarged,  was  immediately  received 
^y  uil  oriiiodox  Christians.  The  insertion  of 
ih«  words.  "  and  the  Son,"  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  bishops;  and  they  were  soon  after 
M^pied  by  the  Christians  in  France.  The 
biihnps  of  Rome  lor  some  time  refused  to  admit 
ih-«e  words  into  the  creed ;  but  at  last,  A.  D. 
^,  when  Nicholas  the  First  was  pope,  they 
^er^*  allowed,  and  from  that  lime  they  have 
stood  in  the  Nicene  creed,  in  all  the  western 
chnrchps ;  but  the  Greek  church  has  never  re- 
ttif'Hj  them.     See  Arius. 

NICODEMUS,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
*  *ew  by  nation,  and  a  Pharisee,  John  iii,  1, 
*c.  Ai  the  time  when  the  priests  and  Pha- 
risees had  sent  officers  to  seize  Jestis,  Nicodo- 
nius  declared  himself  openly  in  his  favour, 
hhn  viij  45^  &c;  and  still  more  so  when  he 
vent  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the 
"t  duties  to  his  body,  which  they  took  down 


from  the  eroas,  embalmed,  and  laid  in  a  sepul- 
chre. 

NICOLAITANS.  St.  John  says  in  hie 
Revelation,  to  'the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  "  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest 
the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  I  also 
hate,"  Rev.  ii,  6 ;  and  again,  to  the  an^el  of  the 
ohurch  of  Pergamos :  "  So  hast  thou  also  them 
that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which 
thing  I  hate,"  Rev.  ii,  15.  These  are  the  only 
two  places  where  the  Nicolaitans  are  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Testiunent :  and  it  mieht  appear 
at  first,  that  little  could  be  inferred  from  tnese 
concerning  either  their  doctrine  or  their  prac- 
tice. It  is  asserted,  however,  by  all  the  fa- 
thers, that  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of 
the  Gnostics :  and  the  epistles,  which  were 
addressed  by  St.  John  to  the  seven  Asiatic 
churches,  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Thus  to  the  churrh  at  Ephesus 
he  writes :  "  Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say 
they  are  Apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast  found 
them  liars,  Rct.  ii,  3.  This  may  be  under* 
stood  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  who  falsely 
called  themselves  Christians,  and  who  would 
be  not  unlikely  to  assume  also  the  title  of 
Apostles.  It  appears  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  they  had  distinguished  themselves 
at  Ephesus;  and  it  is  when  writing  to  that 
church,  that  St.  John  mentions  the  Nicolai- 
tans. Afain,  when  writing  to  the  church  at 
Smyrna,  he  says :  *'  I  know  the  blasphemy  of 
them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  ana  are  not, 
but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan,"  Rev.  ii,  9. 
The  Gnostics  borrowed  many  doctrines  from 
the  Jews,  and  thought  by  this  means  to  attract 
both  the  Jews  and  Christians.  We  might 
therefore  infer,  even  without  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  that  the  Gnostic  doctrines  were 
prevalent  in  these  churches,  where  St.  John 
speaks  of  the  Nicolaitans :  and  if  so,  we  have 
a  still  more  specific  indication  of  their  doctrine 
and  practice,  when  we  find  St.  John  saying  to 
the  church  in  Pergamos,  "  I  have  a  few  things 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  there  them  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Ba- 
lak  to  cast  a  stumbling  block  before  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols, 
and  to  commit  fornication,"  Rev.  ii,  14.  Then 
follow  the  words  alre^idv  quoted,  *'  So  hast 
thou  also  them  that  hola  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  which  thing  I  hate."  There 
seems  here  to  be  some  comparison  between 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam  and  tnat  of  the  Ni'.*o- 
laiians:  and  I  would  also  point  out,  that  to 
the  church  in  Th^ratira  the  Apostle  writes, 
*'  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because 
thou  sufTerest  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  c«ill« 
eth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  ^  and  to  se- 
duce my  servants  to  commit  fornication^  and 
to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,"  Rev.  li,  20. 
The  two  passages  are  very  similar,  and  may 
enable  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  his:ory 
of  the  Nicolaitans.  Tertullian  has  preserved 
a  tradition,  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  as 
Jezebel  was  a  female  heretic,  who  taught  what 
she  had  learned  from  the  Nicolaitans:  and 
whether  the  tradition  be  true  or  not.  it  seeroi 
eertain,   that   to    eat   things    sacrinccd  untc 
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idols,  and  to  commit  fiarnication,  woi  pact  of 
thepractice  of  the  Nicolaitans. 

These  two  sins  are  compared  to  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam :  and  though  the  Bible  tells  us  little 
of  Balaam's  history,  l^yond  his  pronhecies  and 
his  death,  yet  we  can  collect  enougn  to  enable 
us  to  explain  this  allusion  of  St.  John.  We 
read,  that "  when  Israel  abode  m  Shittim,  the 
people  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab;  and  they,"  that  is,  the 
women,  "  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices 
of  their  gods:  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bow- 
ed down  to  their  gods,"  Ni|m.  xxv,  1.  2.  But 
we  read  farther,  that  when  the  Midianites 
were  spoiled  and  Balaam  slain,  Moses  said  of 
the  women  who  were  taken,  "  Behold,  these 
eaueed  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the 
counsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespass  against 
the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,"  Nuxa.  xxxi. 
16.  ^  This,  then,  was  the  insidious  policy  ana 
advice  of  Balaam.  When  he  found  that  he 
was  prohibited  by  God  from  cursine  Israel,  he 
adTised  Balak  to  seduce  the  IsraeUtes  by  the 
women  of  Moab,  and  thus  to  entice  them  to 
the  sacrifices  of  their  gods.  This  is  what  St. 
John  calls  "  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,"  or  the 
wicked  artifice  which  he  taught  the  kine  of 
Moab :  and  so  he  says,  that  in  the  churcn  of 
Pergamos  there  were  some  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitans.  We  have  therefore 
the  testimony  of  Sl  John,  as  well  as  of  the 
fathers,  that  the  lives  of  the  Nicolaitans  were 
profligate  and  vicious ;  to  which  we  may  add, 
that  mey  ate  things  sacrificed  to  idols.  This 
is  expressly  said  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus. 
two  celebrated  leaders  of  Gnostic  sects:  ana 
we  perhaps  are  not  goine  too  far,  if  we  infer 
from  St.  John,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  the 
first  who  enticed  the  Christians  to  this  impious 
]>ractice,  and  obtained  from  thence  the  distinc* 
tion  of  their  peculiar  celebrity.  Their  motive 
for  such  condua  is  verv  evident.  They  wished 
to  gain  proselytes  to  tneir  doctrines;  and  they 
therefore  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  indulge 
the  passions,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  m 
partaking  of  an  idol  sacrifice.  This  had  now 
become  the  test  to  which  Christians  must  sub- 
mit,  if  they  wished  to  escape  persecution :  and 
the  Nicolaitans  sought  to  gain  converts  by 
tdling  them  that  they  might  still  believe  in 
Jesus,  though  "they  ate  of  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols.'"  The  rear  of  death  would  shake 
the  faith  of  some ;  others  would  be  gained  over 
by  sensual  arguments :  and  thus  many  un- 
happy Christians  of  the  Asiatic  churches  were 
fi>una  by  St.  John  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nico- 
laitans. 

We  might  wish  perhaps  to  know  at  what 
time  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  began ;  but 
we  cannot  define  it  accurately.  If  Irensus  is 
correct  in  sayinf  that  it  preceded  by  a  con- 
siderable time  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus,  and 
that  the  Cerinthian  heresy  was  a  principal 
cause  of  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel,  it  tbl- 
lows,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  in  existence 
at  least  some  years  before  the  time  of  their 
being  mentioned  in  the  Revelation;  and  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  which  was  the 
oause  of  St  John  being  sent  to  PatmoS|  may 


havs  been  the  time  which  enabled  ihs  VSk»- 
laltans  to  exhibit  their  principles.  Iieutni 
indeed  adds,  that  St.  John  dircocd  his  Gospa 

gj^ainst  the  Nicolaitans  as  well  as  sgiinK 
erinthus :  and  the  comparison  which  is  aaik 
between  their  doctrine  and  that  of  Balaam, 
may  perhaps  authorize  us  to  refer  to  this  a«t 
what  is  said  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Sl  Pets. 
The  whole  passage  contains  marlnd  allusioot 
to  Gnostic  teachsrs.  There  is  another  questioB 
concerning  the  Nicolaitans,  which  has  excited 
much  discussion.  It  is  a  question  entirely  of 
evidence  and  detail;  and  the  two  poinu  to  bo 
considered  are,  1.  Whether  the  Nioolaitaai 
derived  their  name  from  Nicolas  of  Antioeh, 
who  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons:  S.  Sup- 

Eosing  this  to  be  the  fact,  whether  liicolis 
ad  disgraced  himself  by  sensual  indulgence. 
Those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  dear 
the  character  of  Nicolas  have  eenerally  tried 
also  to  prove  that  he  was  not  ue  man  whan 
the  Nicolaitans  claimed  as  their  head.  6« 
the  one  point  may^  be  true  without  the  otber: 
and  the  evidence  is  so  overwhelming,  whidi 
states  that  Nicolas  the  deacon  was  at  least  tb 

Serson  intended  by  the  Nicolaitans,  that  it  u 
ifficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  opos 
the  subjea.  We  must  not  deny  that  aome  of 
the  fathers  have  also  charged  him  with  falliBg 
into  vicious  habits,  and  thus  affording  too  trot 
a  support  to  the  heretics  who  claimed  him  u 
their  leader.  These  writers,  however,  are  of 
a  late  date;  dnd  some,  who  are  much  more 
ancient,  have  entirely  acquitted  him,  and  fsr* 
nished  an  explanation  of  the  calumnies  whick 
attach  to  his  name.  We  know  that  the  Gnot* 
tics  were  not  ashamed  to  claim  as  their  foaod> 
ers  the  Apostles,  or  friends  of  the  Apostlea. 
The  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  Nteo* 
las  the  deacon ;  and  though  we  allow,  that  if 
the  Nicolaitans  were  distinguished  as  a  a«t 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  century,  tlie 
probability  is  lessened  that  his  name  was  tfaoi 
abused ;  yet  if  his  career  was  a  short  one,  bit 
history,  like  that  of  the  other  deacons,  wouU 
soon  be  forgotten :  and  the  same  fertile  is- 
ventioUi  which  gare  rise  in  tho  two  first  ces- 
turies  to  so  many  apociyphal  Gbspels,  may 
also  have  led  the  Nicolaitans  to  give  a  &i« 
character  to  him  whose  name  i&y  had  >•' 
sumed. 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  E^irus,  on  the  gtiif 
of  Ambracia,  whither,  as  some  think,  St.  ram 
wrote  to  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  come  to  him, 
Titus  iii,  13 ;  but  others,  with  greater  pn>b»- 
bility,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  city  of  Ni<»p<^ 
lis,  where  St.  raul  was,  was  not  that  of  Epinis 
but  that  of  Thrace,  on  the  borders  of  Maoe 
donia,  near  the  river  Nessus.  Emmaus  b: 
Palestine  was  also  called  NicopoUs  by  the  &> 
mans. 
NIGHT.    The  ancient  Hebrews  began  theb 

artificial  day  in  the  evening,  and  ended  it  tv 
next  evening  J  so  that  the  ni^ht  preceded  tot 
day,  whence  it  is  said,  "  evening  and  mornmc 
one  day,"  Gen.  i,  5,  They  altowed  twdw 
hours  to  the  night,  and  twelve  to  the  day. 
Night  is  put  for  a  time  of  siBictioii  and  odv^ 
sity ;  "  Thou  hast  proved  mine  heart,  Uiff 
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km  TisHed  me  in  tlie  ni^bt,  thou  hast  triied 
HM,"  Psalm  zTii.  3 ;  that  is,  by  adTcrsity  and 
triboIatioD.  Ana  '*  the  morning  cometh,  and 
also  the  night,"  Isaiah  zzi,  12.  Night  is  also 
pot  for  the  time  of  death :  "  The  night  cometh, 
wherein  no  man  can  work."  John  iz,  4.  Chil- 
dicn  qf  the  day,  and  chilaren  of  the  nieht,  in 
a  moral  and  figurative  sense,  denote  go(M  men 
uul  wicked  men,  Christians  and  Gentiles. 
The  disciples  of  the  Son  of  Qod  are  children 
of  light:  they  belong  to  the  light,  they  walk, 
in  the  light  of  truth ;  while  the  children  of  the 
niebt  walk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
infidelity,  and  perform  only  works  of  darkness. 
"  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  light,  and  the 
ehildrfn  of  the  day :  we  are  not  of  the  night, 
nor  of  darkness,"  1  Thcss.  ▼,  5. 

NIGHT-HAWK,  nnnn.  Ley.  xi,  16 :  Dcut. 
xiv,  15.  That  this  is  a  Toracious  bird  seems 
dear  from  the  import  of  its  name  *,  and  inter- 
preters are  generally  agreed  to  describe  it  as 
lying  by  night.  On  the  whole^  it  should  seem 
10  be  the  strix  orientalis,  which  Hasselquist 
thus  describes :  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  common 
owl,  and  lodges  in  the  large  buildings  or  ruins 
of  EWpt  aiMl  Syria,  ana  sometimes  even  in 
the  dwelling  houses.  The  Arabs  settled  in 
Emt  call  it  *'  massasa,"  and  the  Syrians 
"bana."  It  is  extremely  voracious  in  Syria; 
to  such  a  deme,  that  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
ahm  the  windows  at  the  coming  on  of  night, 
he  enters  the  houses  and  kills  the  children: 
the  women,  therefore,  are  yery  much  afraid  of 
him. 

NILE,  the  river  of  Egypt,  whose  fountain 
is  in  the  Upper  Ethiopia.  '  After  haying  wa- 
tered several  Kingdoms,  the  Nile  continues  its 
coarse  far  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk>iam.  Then 
it  winds  about  again,  from  the  east  to  the 
north.  Havinz  crossed  several  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  it  ftuls  into  Egypt  at  the  cataracts, 
vbich  are  waterfalls  over  steep  rocka  of  the 
length  of  two  hundred  feet.  At  the  boUom  of 
thae  rocks  the  Nile  returns  to  its  usual  pace, 
tod  thus  flows  through  the  valley  of  Egypt, 
lu  channel,  according  to  Villamont,  is  about 
a  league  broad.  At  eight  miles  below  Grand 
Cairo,  it  is  divided  into  two  arms,  which  make 
s  triangle,  whose  base  is  at  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  and  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Delta,  be- 
cause of  its  figure  A.  These  two  arms  are 
ttivided  into  others,  which  discharge  themselves 
oto  the  Mediterranean^he  distance  of  which 
vom  the  top  of  the  Delta  is  about  twenty 
«>^es.  These  branches  of  the  Nile  the 
^lents  commonly  reckoned  to  be  seven. 
Ptolemy  makes  them  nine,  some  only  four, 
>wne  eleven,  some  fourteen.  Homer,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  testify,  that  the 
t&cient  name  of  this  river  was  Egyptus ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  writers  says,  that  it  took  die 
J«ne  Nilus  only  since  the  time  of  a  king  of 
HJ^  called  by  that  name.  The  Greeks  gave 
»  the  name  of  Melas ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
^■haerves^  that  the  most  ancient  name  by  which 
I^Greeiana  have  known  the  Nile  was  C5ceanus. 
|«  Eg3rptians  paid  divine  honours  to  this 
nT9,  and  called  it  Jupiter  Nilus. 

Very  little  rain  ever  falls  in  Egypt,  never 


sniBioieat  to  lertilize  the  land ;  and  but  for  tha 
provision  of  this  bountiful  river,  the  country 
would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility.  Ajb 
it  is.  from  the  joint  o|)eration  of  the  regularity 
of  the  flood,  the  deposit  of  mud  from  the  water 
of  the  river,  and  tne  warmth  of  the  climate,  it 
is  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world  *,  the 
produce  exceeding  all  calculation.  It  has  ip 
consequence  been,  in  all  ages,  the  granar]^  of 
the  east ;  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasioui 
an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Joseph,  saved  the  neighbouring  countries 
from  starvation.  It  is  probable,  that,  while  in 
these  countries,  on  the  occasion  referred  to^ 
the  seven  years'  famine  was  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  rain,  in  Eg^tit  was  brought  about 
by  the  inundation  being  withheld:  and  the 
consternation  of  the  Elgyptians,  at  witnessing 
this  phenomenon  for  seven  successive  years, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  The  origin  and 
course  of  the  Nile  being  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  its  stream  was  held,  and  is  still  held 
by  the  natives,  in  the  greatest  veneration  *,  and 
its  periodicsd  overflow  was  viewed  with  mya> 
terious  wonder.  But  both  of  these  are  now, 
from  the  discoveries  of  the  modems,  better  un* 
derstood.  It  is  now  known,  that  the  sources. 
or  permanent  springs,  of  the  Nile  are  situated 
in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  unex- 
plored regions  to  the  west  and  south-west  of 
that  country;  and  that  the  occasional  supplie^ 
or  causes  of  the  inundation,  are  the  periodical 
rains  which  fall  in  those  districts.  For  a  cor^ 
rect  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  true 
position  of  tne  source  of  that  branch  of  the 
river,  which  has  generally  been  considered  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  true  Nile,  we  are 
indebted  to  our  countryman,  the  intrepid  and 
indefatigable  Bnioe.  Although  the  Nile,  by 
way  of  eminence,  has  been  called  "  the  river 
of  Egypt,"  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  stream  so  denominated  in  Scripture^ 
an  insignificant  riyulet  in  comparison,  which 
fidls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Gaza. 

NIMROD.  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  immediate  son  of  Cusb,  and  ths 
youngest,  or  sixth,  from  the  Scriptural  phrase. 
"CuA  begat  Nimrod,"  after  the  mention  or 
his  five  sona.  Gen.  x,  8.  But  the  phrase  is 
used  with  considerable  latitude,  like  "  father* 
and  "son,"  in  Scripture.  "  And  the  bcffinninc 
of  his  kinedom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  ana 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar: 
out  of  that  land  be  went  forth  to  invade 
Assyria;  and  built  Nineveh,  and  the  city 
Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Kesin,  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  city," 
Gen.  X,  &-12.  Thoueh  the  main  body  of  the 
Cushites  was  miraculously  dispersed  and  sent 
by  Providence  to  their  destinations  along  the 
sea  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  yet  Nimrod 
remained  behind,  and  founded  an  empire  ill 


dom  was  Babel."  or  Babylon,  andf other  towns: 
and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  next  invaded 
Assur,  or  Assyria,  east  of  the  Tigris,  wher« 
hs   built  Nineveh,  and  seyeral   other  iowna 
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Tho  marginal  reading  of  our  English  Bible, 
**He  went  out  into  Assyria,"  or  to  invade 
Assyria,  is  here  adopted  in  preference  to  that 
in  the  text  *  "  And  out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Ashur,  and  builded  Nineveh,"  &c.  The  mean- 
ing of  ttie  word  Nineveh  may  lead  us  to  his 
original  name,  Nin,  signifying  "  a  son,"  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  That  of 
Nimrod,  or  "  Rebel,"  was  probably  a  parody, 
or  nickname,  g|iven  him  by  the  oppressed 
8hemites,  of  which  we  have  several  instances 
in  Scripture.  Thus  nahasht  the  brazen  "  ser- 
pent" in  the  wilderness,  was  called  by  Heze- 
kiah,  in  contempt,  nehushtan^  "a  piece  of 
brass,"  when  he  broke  it  in  pieces,  bcScAuse  it 
was  perverted  into  an  object  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship by  the  Jews,  2  Kings  xviii,  4.  Nimrod, 
that  arch  rebel,  who  first  subverted  the  patri- 
archal government,  introduced  also  the  Zabian 
idolatry,  or  worship  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and, 
after  his  death,  was  deified  by  his  subjects,  and 
supposed  to  be  translated  into  the  constella- 
tions of  Orion,  attended  by  his  hounds,  Sirius 
and  Canicula,  and  still  pursuing  his  favourite 
game,  the  great  bear ;  supposed  also  to  be 
translated  into  ursa  major ^  near  the  north  pole; 
as  admirably  described  by  Homer, — 

*H  r*  avroB  (rTpc<|rrai.  cat  r'  'Qpitava  SoKtCei. 

iliotf  xviii,  486. 

**And  the  bear,  surnamed  also  the  wain,  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  is  turning  herself  about 
there,  and  watching  Orion."  Homer  also 
introduces  the  shade  of  Orion,  as  hunting  in 
the  Elysian  fields, — 

Tiw  a  fiir^  *Q^ttapa  irtXbtptov  tinvifim 
O^ptff  (^o6  tiXtmrra^  far*  ia^oitXiv  Xf i/iurc* 
Tod(  aiT6i  mrinfviv  i¥  oJovtfXei«'iir  Sptovi 
Xcpffiv  f ;^iidir  /(tfvaXoir  iray;^aXjrro«^  atlv  dayit. 

Odyn.  xi,  67L 

*  Next,  1  obMrved  the  mighir  Orion 
Clwsiit);  Willi  beanlii  (lirnimfi  an  asphAftel  mesd, 
Wliicti  iiiiiiseir  iiaii  slain  on  ilie  mjlitary  inounlains  : 
Holding  in  tiia  bands  a  solid  braxen  mace,  erer  un* 
broicen." 

The  Grecian  name  of  this  ••mighty  hunter** 
may  furnish  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  name 
eivcn  him  by  the  impious  adulation  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  *£2ptbiy  nearly 
rcsrmbles  *Ovpiav^  the  oblique  case  of  'Orpfac, 
•  which  is  the  Septungint  rendering  of  Uriah,  a 
proper  name  in  Scripture,  3  Sam.  xi,  G-21. 
But  Uriah,  signifying  "the  li«:ht  of  the  Loitl," 
was  an  oppropriaie  appellation  of  that  most 
brilliant  constellation.  He  was  also  called 
Baal,  Bed,  Bel,  or  Belus,  si^rnifying  "  lord,** 
or  "  mosicr,"  bv  the  Phenicians,  Assyrians, 
andGrci'ks;  and  Bala  Rama,  by  the  Hindus. 
At  a  village  called  Bala-deva,  or  Baldeo  in  the 
vulgar  dialect,  thirteen  miles  east  by  south 
from  Muitra,  in  Hindustan,  there  is  a  very 
ancier  •  statue  of  Balu  Rnma,  in  which  he  is 
represented  with  a.  ploughshare  in  his  left 
hnml,  and  a  thick  cudgel  in  his  right,  and  his 
shoulders  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  tiger. 
Captain  Wilford  supposes  that  the  ploughshare 
wa«  designed  to  hnok  his  enemies:  but  may  it 
not  mom  naturally  denote  th«  constellation  of 
the  jcreat  bear,  which  strikingly  represents  the  I 


figure  of  a  plough  in  its  seven  briglit  rtan; 
and  was  probably  so  denominated  by  the  es^ 
liest  astronomers,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Zabian  idolatry,  as  a  celestial  symbol  of 
agriculture  1  The  thick  cudgel  correspondi 
to  the  br^Lzen  mace  of  Homer.   And  it  ii  highly 

Srobable  that  the  Assyrian  Nimrod,  oi^itMlB 
iala,  was  also  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  with  his  club  and  lion's  skin. 

Nimrod  is  said  to  have  been  "a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord;"  which  the  Jerusa- 
lem paraphrast  interprets  of  a  sinful  huDiinf 
afler  the  sons  of  men  to  turn  them  off  fitia 
the  true  relidon.  But  it  may  as  well  be  takes 
in  a  more  literal  sense,  for  hunting  of  viU 
beasts ;  inasmuch  as  tne  circumstance  of  bit 
being  a  mighty  hunter  is  mentioned  with  gmt 
propriety  to  introduce  the  account  of  his  set- 
ting up  nis  kingdom ;  the  exercise  of  bunting 
being  looked  upon  in  ancient  times  as  a  mran 
of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  war;  forwbick 
reason  the  principal  heroes  of  Heathen  anti- 
quity, as  Theseus,  Nestor,  dec,  were,  as  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us,  bred  up  to  hunting.  Besidf,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  by  this  practice  Nimrod 
drew  together  a  great  company  of  robust  y^uog 
men  to  attend  him  in  his  sport,  and  by  tba 
means  increased  his  power.  And  by  desirof 
ing  the  wild  beasts,  which,  in  the  companr 
tively  defenceless  state  of  society  in  those 
early  ages,  were  no  doubt  very  dangerous  en^ 
mies,  he  might,  perhaps,  render  himself  farther 
popular;  thereby  engaging  numbers  to  jois 
with  him,  and  to  promote  his  chief  design  of 
subduing  men,  an((  making  himself  master  of 
many  nations. 

NINEVEH.  This  capital  of  the  Assyrias 
empire  could  boast  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Tacitus  styles  it,  **  VttusUssima  sedes  Asfih 
ria;"  [the  most  ancient  seat  of  Assyria  J  and 
Scripture  informs  us  that  Nimrod,  after  be 
had  built  Babel,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  inradfd 
Assyria,  where  he  built  Nineveh,  and  scTcral 
other  cities,  Genesis  x,  11.  Its  name  denoM 
"  the  habitation  of  Nin,"  which  seems  to  hait 
been  the  proper  name  of  "  that  rebel,"  as  Nim* 
rod  signifies.  And  it  is  uniformly  stylfd  by 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Lucian,  d^ 
•H  N(^s,  '•  the  city  of  Ninus."  And  the  villa^^t 
of  Nunin,  opposite  Mosul,  in  its  name,  and  ibe 
tradition  of  tne  natives,  ascertains  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  was  near  the  castle  of 
Arbela,  according  to  Tacitus,  so  celebrated  Ibf 
the  decisive  victory  of  Alexander  the  Grcil 
over  the  Persians  there ;  the  site  of  which  il 
ascertained  by  the  village  of  Arbil,  about  tft 
German  miles  to  the  east  of  Nunia,  according 
to  Niebuhr's  map.  Nineveh  at  first  sefmsl 
only  to  have  been  a  small  city,  and  less  thafl! 
Rcsen,  in  its  neighbourhood;  which  is  <oo» 
jeclured  by  Bochnrt,  and  not  without  rrrs-n, 
to  have  been  the  same  as  Larissa,  which  X<'n> 
phon  describes  as  "  the  niins  of  a  grrnt  city, 
formerly  inhnbitrd  by  the  Medes,"  and  whickj 
the  natives  might  have  described  asbelon^nsi 
la  Pesen,  "to  Rcsen."  Nineveh  did  not  risi 
to  greatness  for  many  ages  afler,  until  its 
second  founder,  Ninus  If,  about  B.  C.  I2*\ 
enlarged  and  made  it  the  greatest  dty  in  tfat 
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vorhL   AoooTding  to  Diodoraa,  it  was  of  an 
oUon;  form,  a  hundred  and  &Jly  stadia  long, 
and  ninety  broad,   and,    consequently,    four 
iMimiKd  and  eighty  in  circuit,  or  fortv-eight 
niks,  reckoning  ten  stadia  to  an  Englisn  roile, 
viLh  Major  Rennel.    And  its  walls   were  a 
bondrfli  foet  hi»h,  and  ao  broad    that  three 
cJuriocs  could  drive  on  them  abreast ;  and  on 
the  walls  were  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each 
two  hundred  feet  hi^h.    We  are  not,  however, 
to  imagine  that  aU  this  vast   enclosure  was 
bsilt  upon:  it  contained  great  parks  and  exun- 
■ve  fields,  and   detached   houses  and  build- 
m|9,  like  Babylon,  and  other  great  cities  of 
tlK  eut  even  at  the  present  day,  as  Bussorah, 
Ac   And  this  entirely  corresponds  with  the 
repmentatjons  of  Scripture.    In  the  days  of 
tM  Prophet  Jonah,  about  B.  C.  800,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  "  ereat  city,  an  exceeding  |[reat 
eity,  of  three  dnyr  journey,"  Jonah  i,  3;  iii^  3; 
perhaps  in  cireuiL    The  population  of  Nine- 
veh, also,  at  that  time  was  very  great.    It  con- 
tained "more  than  sixscore  thousand  persons 
thai  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
ud  their  left,  beside  much  caule,"  Jonah  iv,  11. 
AttJconing  the  persons  to  have  been  infants  of 
two  years  old  and  under,  and  that  these  were 
tiirib  part  of  the  whole,  according  to  Bochart, 
the  whole    population  would  amount  to  six 
bundred  thousand  souls.     The  same  number 
Pliny  assigns  for  the  population  of  Seleucia,  on 
the  decline  of  Babylon.    This  population  shows 
that  a  great  part  of  the  city  must  liave  been  left 
open  and  unbuilt. 

The  threatened  overthrow  of  Nineveh  within 
three  days,  was,  by  the  ^nenU  repentance  and 
miliaiion  of  the  inhabitanu,  from  the  highest 
to  ihe  lowest,  suspended  for  near  two  huiulred 
7^rs,  until  "  iheir  iniquity  came  to  the  full ;" 
uid  ihen  the  prophecy  was  literally  accom- 
Plisbed,  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege  of  the 
%ii>)r  the  combined  Medesand  Babylonians; 
the  king,  Sardanapalus,  being  encouraged  to 
wld  out  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  pro- 
I^y,  that  Nineveh  should  never  be  taken  by 
**i>ault,  till  the  river  became  its  enemy ;  when 
a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  swollen  by 
continual  rains,  came  up  against  a  part  of  thte 
fity,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia  of  the  wall 
m  len^h ;  upon  which,  the  king,  conceiving 
^^  the  oracle  was  accomplislwd,  burned  him- 
*^f,  his  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  treasures; 
■"d  the  enemy,  entering  by  the  b^^arh,  sacked 
uid  rased  the  city,  about  B.  C.  GOG.  Diodo- 
^^  also,  relates  that  Belesis,  the  governor  of 
Babylon,  obtained  from  Arbaees,  the  king  of 
Media,  the  ashes  of  the  palace,  to  nrect.  a 
^»nt  with  them  near  the  temple  of  Belus  at 
B%lun ;  and  that  he  forthwith  prepared  ship- 
P'ng,  and,  together  with  the  ashes,  carried 
jvity  most  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  he 
M  private  information  ffiven  him  by  one  of 
^  eunuchs  who  escaped  the  fire.  Dr.  Gil- 
>i«s  thinks  it  incredible  that  these  could  be 
transported  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  three 
Hutdrrd  miles  distant;  but  likely  enough,  if 
^incTeh  was  only  fifty  miles  from  Babylon, 
^iths  lar^  canal  of  communication  between 
U^,  the  Nabar  Malka,  or  Royal  Riven    Bui 
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we  learn  fiom  Niebuhr,  thai  ihe  oonveranes 

of  goods  from  Mosul  to  Bagdat  by  the  Tigris 
is  very  commodious,  in  the  very  large  boats 
ealMAsUeksg  in  which,  in  spring,  when  the 
river  is  rapid,  the  voyage  may  be  made  in  three 
or  four  days,  which  would  take  fifteen  by  land. 
The  complete  demolition  of  such  immense  piles 
as  the  walls  and  towers  of  Nineveh  mAy  seem 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  materials  of  whidh  they 
were  constructed,  that  is,  of  bricks,  dried  or 
baked  in  the  sun,  and  cemented  with  bitumen, 
which  were  apt  to  be  "  dissolved"  by  water, 
or  to  moulder  awoy  by  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  Beside,  in  the  east,  the  materials 
of  ancient  cities  have  been  often  employed  in 
the  building  of  new  ones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  Mosul  was  built  wihh  the  spoils 
of  Nineveh.  Taok  Kesra,  or  the  Palace  of 
Chosroes,  appears  to  have  been  built  of  bricks 
brought  from  tlie  ruins  of  Babylon;  and  so 
was  UcUah,  as  the  dimensions  are  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  proportions  so  singular.  And 
when  such  materials  could  conveniently  be 
transported  by  inland  navij^ations,  they  are  to 
be  found  at  very  great  distances  from  iheur 
ancient  place,  much  fartlier,  indeed,  tlian 
are  Bagdat  and  Seleucia,  or  Utesiphon,  from 
Babylon. 

The  book  of  Nahum  was  avowedly    pro- 
phetic of  the  destruction  of  Nineveli ;  and  it  is. 
there  foretold  that  "  the  gates  of  the  river  shall' 
be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved: 
Nineveh  of  old,  like  a  pool  of  water,  with  aa 
overflowing  flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end3 
of  the  place  thereof,"   Nahum  ii,  G;  i,  B^  Di 
The  historian  describes  the  facts  by  whidi.  the- 
other  predictions  of  the  prophet  were  a»  lite- 
ral ly  fulfilled.     He  relates  tnat  tlus    king   o^ 
Assyria,  elated  with  his  former  victories^  and; 
ignorant  of  the  revolt  of  the   BactriaaS)  had: 
abandoned   himself  to    scandalous    inaction: 
had  appointed  a  tune  of  festivity,  ami  supplieal 
his  soldiers  with  abundance  of  wine;  and  tluti 
the  general  of  the  enemy,  apprised  by  desert- 
ers, of  their  negligence  and  drunkenness,  at- 
tacked the  Assyrian  army  while  the   whole 
of  them  were  fearlessly  giving  way  to  induU 
gence,  destroyed  great  part  of  tTiem).and  drove 
the  rest  into  the  city.     The  words  of  the  pro- 
phet were  hereby  verified:    *' While  Uiey   bo 
folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are 
drunken  as  drunkards,  they  sluiU  be  devoured 
as  stubble  fully  dry,"  Nahum,  i,  10.    The  pro- 
phet promised  much  spoil  to  ilie  enemy :  "  1  iike 
the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold;  for 
there  is  no  end  of  the  store  and  s}ory  out  of 
all  the  pleasant  furniture,**  Nahum  ii,  9.    And 
the  historian  affirms  that  many  talents  of  gold 
and  silver,  preserved  from  the  fire,  were  car- 
ried to  Ecbaiana.    Accoiding  to  Nahum,  iii, 
15,  the  eiiy  was  not  only  to  be  destroyed  by 
an  overflowing  flood,  but  the  fire,  also,  was  to 
devour  it;  and,  as  Diodorus  relates,  partly  by 
water,  partly  by  fire,  it  was  destroyed. 

The  utter  and  perpetual  destruction  and 
desolation  of  Nineveh  were  foretold  r  "  The 
Lord  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  plarr.  iliereofi 
Affliction  shall  noi  cise  up  the-  sscond  itmik 
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She  is  onpty,  yoid,  and  waste  "  Nahum  i,  8,  9; 
U;  10;  iii,  17-19.  "  The  Lord  will  streteh  out 
hift  hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assy- 
ria,  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness.  How  is  she  become  a 
desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in,*' 
Zeph.  ii,  13-15.  In  the  second  century,  Lu- 
cian,  a  native  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  testifirxl  that  Nineveh  was  utterly 
perished,  that  there  was  no  vestige  of  it  re- 
maining, and  that  none  could  tell  where  once 
it  was  situated.  This  testimony  of  Lucian,  and 
the  lapse  of  many  ages  daring  which  the  place 
was  not  known  where  it  stood,  render  it  at 
least  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  opposite  to  Mosul,  which 
have  been  described  as  such  by  travellers,  be 
indeed  thos^  of  ancient  Nineveh.  It  is,  per- 
haps, probable  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
city  which  succeeded  Nineveh,  or  of  a  Persian 
city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the   Tigris  by  the  Persians  subse- 

guently  to  A.  D.  230,  and  demolished  by  the 
iaracens,  A.  D.  632.  In  contrasting  the  then 
existing  great  and  increasing  population,  and 
.the  uccumulatinff  wealth  of  the  proud  inhabit- 
..ants  of  the  mighty  Nineveh,  with  the  utter 
^rain  that  awaited  it,  the  word  of  God  by  the 
.'Prophet  Nahum,  was,  *'  Make  thyself  many  as 
:  the  canker  worm,  make  thyself  many  as  the 
ilaeusts.  Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants 
■  above  the  stars  of  heaven :  the  canker  worm 
-spoileth  and  flieth  away.  Thy  crowned  are 
as -the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the  great 
grasshoppers  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the 
cold 'day:  but  when  the  sun  riseth,  they  flee 
away ;  and  their  place  is  not  known  where  they 
.  are,"  or  were.  Whether  these  words  imply 
that  even  the  site  of  Nineveh  would  in  future 
ages  be  uncertain  or  unknown;  or,  as  they 
rather  seem  to  intimate,  that  every  vestige  of 
the  palaces  of  its  monarchs,  of  the  greatness 
of  its  nobles,  and  of  the  wealth  of  its  nume- 
rous merchants,  would  wholly  disappear;  the 
truth  of  the  prediction  cannot  be  invalidated 
under  either  interpretation.  The  avowed  igno- 
rance respecting  Nineveh,  and  the  oblivion 
which  passed  over  it,  for  many  an  age,  con- 
joined with  the  meagreness  of  evidence  to 
identify  it,  still  prove  that  the  place  where  it 
stood  was  long  unknown,  and  that,  even  now, 
it  can  scarcely  with  certainty  be  determined. 
And  if  the  only  spot  that  bears  its  T»ame,  or  that 
can  be  said  to  be  the  place  where  it  was,  be  in- 
deed the  site  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
cities  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  and  which 
continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  the  capital 
of  Assyria, — the  principal  mounds,  few  in  num- 
ber, which  show  neitner  bricks,  stones,  nor 
other  materials  of  building, — but  are  in  many 
places  overgrown  with  grass,  and  resemble 
the  mounds  left  by  intrenchments  and  fortifi- 
cations of  ancient  Roman  camps,  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  other  mounds  and  ruins  less 
marked  than  even  these,  extending  for  ten 
miles,  and  widely  spread,  and  seeming  to  be 
the  wreck  of  former  buildings, — show  that 
Nineveh  is  left  without  one  monument  of 
voyalty,  without  any  token  whatever  of  its 


splendour  or  wealth:  that  their  place  is  Mt 
known  where  they  were;  and  that  it  is  inded 
a  desolation,  "  empty,  void,  and  waste,"  iu 
very  ruins  perishea,  and  less  than  the  wiMk 
of  what  it  was.  Such  an  utter  ruin,  in  every 
view,  has  been  made  of  it;  and  such  is  tm 
truth  of  the  divine  predictions ! 

NISAN,  a  month  of  the  Hebrews,  answer 
ing  to  our  March,  and  which  sometimes  tokes 
from  February  or  April,  according  to  the  coam 
of  the  moon.  It  was  made  the  first  mom  h  of 
the  second  year,  at  the  coming  out  of  E^ypi, 
Exod.  xii,  2;  and  it  was  the  seventh  month 
of  the  civil  year.  By  Moses  it  is  called  Abib. 
The  name  N  isan  was  introduced  only  since  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  the  return  from  the  capciTitf 
of  Babylon. 

NIS^OCH,  a  eod  of  the  Assyrians.  So- 
nacherib  was  kilted  by  two  of  his  sons,  vhik 
he  was  paying  his  adorations  in  the  tem^eof 
this  deity,  2  Kings  xix,  37;  Isaiah  xxiTii,3& 
It  is  uncertain  who  this  god  was. 

NITRE,  nns,  Prov.  xxv,    90;  Jer.  ii,  tt 
This  is  not  the  same  that  we  call  nitre,  or  salt* 
petre,  but  a  native  salt  of  a  different  kind,  dis- 
tinguished among  naturalists  by  the  name  of 
natrum.    The  netrum  of  the  ancients  was  bb 
earthy  alkaline  salt.    It  waa  found  in  abund- 
ance separated  from  the  water  of  the  lake  !^i* 
tron  in  Egypt.     It  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  is  there 
condensed  by  the  neat  of  the  sun  into  the  bari 
and  dry  form  in  which  it  is  sold.    This  salt 
thus  scummed  off  is  the  same  in  all  respects 
with  the  Smyrna  soap  earth.     Pliny,  Matthio' 
lus,  and  Agricola,  have  deseribea  it  to  us: 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  otben, 
mention  its  uses.     It  is  also  found  in  grest 
plenty  in  Sindy,  a  province  in  the  inner  pan 
of  Asia,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  east; 
and  might  be  had  in  any  quantities.    Theleaio- 
ed  Michadlis  plainly  demonstrates,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  and  the  context,  that  this 
fossil  and  natural  alkali  must  be  that  vhidi 
the    Hebrews   called   nether,     Solomon  must 
mean  the  same  when  he  compares  the  effect 
which  unseasonable  mirth  has  upon  a  man  in 
affliction  to  the  action  of  vinegar  upon  nitrr 
Prov.  xxv,  90 ;  for  vinegar  has  no  effect  upon 
what  we  call  nitre,  but  upon  the  alkali  in  qun- 
tion  has  a  great  effect,  making  it  rise  up  in 
bubbles  with  much  effervescence.     It  is  of  a 
soapy  nature,  and  was  used  to  take  spots  frott 
clotnes,  and  even  from   the    face.    Jeremiah 
alludes  to  this  use  of  it,  ii,  S2. 

NO,  or  NO-AMMON,  a  city  of  Egypt,  sup- 
posed to  be  Thebes. 

NOAH,  the  son  of  Lamech.  Amidst  the 
general  corruption  of  the  human  race,  Noah 
only  was  found  righteous,  Gkn.  vi,  9.  He 
therefore  "found  ^ace  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,"  and  was  directed  for  bis  preserratioa 
to  make  an  ark,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of 
which  were  prescribed  by  the  Lord.  In  A.  M. 
1656,  and  in  the  six  hundreth  year  of  his  a^^ 
Noah,  by  divine  appointment,  entered  his  ark 
with  his  family,  and  all  the  animals  coUecied 
for  the  renewal  of  the  world.  (See  Ikhtgt) 
After  the  ack  had  irtraiided,  and  tbe  euth  «s* 
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In  I  fflcMure  dried,  Noah  ofTered  a  bnrnt^sacri- 
fiee  to  the  Lord,  of  the  pure  animals  that  were 
in  the  ark ;  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  accept 
of  hu  offering,  and  to  ^ive  him  assurance  that 
he  would  no  more  destroy  the  world  by  water. 
Generis  ix.  He  gave  Noah  power  over  all 
the  brute  creation,  and  permitted  him  to  kill 
and  eat  of  them,  as  of  the  herbs  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  except  the  blood,  the  use  of  which 
was  prohibited.  After  the  deluge  Noah  lived 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yearej  and  the  whole 
time  of  his  life  having  lleen  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  he  died,  A.  M.  2006.  According  to 
coounon  opinion,  he  divided  the  earth  among 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  To 
Shem  he  gave  Asia,  to  Ham  Africa,  and  to 
Japheth  Europe.  Some  will  have  it,  that  be- 
side these  three  sons  he  had  several  others. 
Sl  Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
oess,  because  before  the  delu^  he  was  inces- 
nntly  preaching  and  declarme  to  men,  not 
only  by  his  discourses,  but  by  tne  buildine  of 
the  ark,  in  which  he  was  employed  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  that  the  doud  of  divine  ven- 

E since  was  about  to  bunt  upon  them.  But 
a  faithful  ministry  produced  no  effect,  since, 
when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankina  prac- 
tising their  usual  enormities,  Matt,  zxiv,  37. 
SeTeral  learned  men  have  observed  that  the 
Heathens  confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Oey- 
Scs,  the  god  Ccelus  or  Ouranus,  Janus,  Pro- 
theus,  Prometheus,  &c,  with  Noah.  The  fable 
of  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  is  manifestly 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Noah.  The  rab- 
bios  pretend  that  God  gaye  Noah  and  his  sons 
certain  general  precepts,  which  contain,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  natural  duties,  which  are 
common  to  all  men  indifferently,  and  the  ob- 
Knration  of  which  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
•are  them.  After  the  law  of  Moses  was  given, 
t^  Hebrews  would  not  suffer  any  stran^r  to 
dwell  in  their  country,  unless  he  would  con- 
fonn  to  the  precepts  of  Noah.  In  war,  they 
put  to  death  without  quarter  all  who  were 
Ignorant  of  them.  These  precepts  are  seven  in 
number:  the  first  was  against  the  worship 
of  idols;  the  second,  against  blasphemy,  and 
peqaired  to  bless  the  name  of  Qoa ;  the  third. 
^\nst  murder ;  the  fourth,  against  incest  ana 
>n  nncleanness ;  the  fifth,  against  theft  and  ra- 
pine; the  sixth  required  the  administration  of 
j'^stice;  the  seventh  was  against  eating  flesh 
with  life.  ^  But  the  antic^uity  of  these  precepts  is 
doubted,  since  no  mention  of  them  is  made  in 
(b«  Scripture,  or  in  the  writing  of  Josephus,  or 
m  Philo;  and  none  of  the  ancient  fathers  knew 
anything  of  them. 

Nod,  Land  op,  the  country  to  which  Cain 
Withdrew  after  the  murder  of  Abel.  As  the  pre- 
a«  situation  of  this  country  cannot  possibly  be 
known,  so  it  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
^peculation.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it  is,  that 
tt  was  "  on  the  east  of  Eden,"  or,  as  it  may  be 
widered,  "  before  Eden ;"  which  very  country 
of  Eden  is  no  sure  guide  for  us,  as  the  situation 
« that  also  is  disputed.  But,  be  it  on  the  higher 
orlover  Bophrates,  (see  Eden,)  the  land  of  Nod 
^^  stood  before  it  with  respect  to  the  place 
^m  MoMi  Wfote^  may  atill  preMrv«  the 


eurte  of  barrenness  passed  on  it  for  Caint 
sake,  namdy,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  or  An^ 
bia.  The  Chaldee  interpreten  render  the  word 
Nod,  not  as  the  proper  name  of  a  country,  but 
as  an  appellative  applied  to  Cain  himself,  si«- 
nifyin?  a  vagabond  or  fugitive,  and  read, 
*'  He  dwelt  a  fugitive  in  the  land."  But  the 
Hebrew  reads  expressly,  *'  He  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Nod." 

NONCONFORMISTS,  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  England ;  but  the  term  applies  more 
particularly  to  those  ministere  who  were  ejected 
from  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1668;  the  number  of  whom,  according  to 
Dr.  Calamy,  was  nearly  two  thousand ;  and  to 
the  laity  who  adhered  to  them.  The  celebrated 
Mr.  Locke  says,  "  Bartholomew-day  (the  day 
fixed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  was  fatal  to 
our  chureh  and  religion,  by  throwing  out  a 
veiy  great  number  of  worthy,  leamec^  pious, 
and  orthodox  divines,  who  could  not  come  up 
to  this  and  other  things  in  that  act.  And  it  is 
worth  your  knowledge^  that  so  great  was  the 
zeal  in  carrying  on  this  chureh  affair,  and  so 
blind  was  tne  obedience  required,  that  if  you 
compare  the  time  of  passing  the  act  with  the 
time  allowed  for  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  tnereby  established, 
you  shall  plainly  find,  it  could  not  be  printed 
and  distributed,  so  as  one  man  in  forty  could 
have  seen  and  read  the  book  before  they  did  so 
perfectly  assent  and  consent  thereto." 

By  this  act,  the  clergy  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe, ex  animOy  [sincerely,]  their  "  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,"  which  had  never 
before  been  insisted  on,  so  rijgidly  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  livings  and  livelihood.  Several 
other  acts  were  passed  about  this  time,  very 
oppressive  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  the 
preceding  year  1661,  the  Corporation  Act  in- 
capacitated all  persons  firom  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  in  a  corporation,  who  did  not  re> 
eeive  the  sacrament  m  the  established  church- 
The  Conventicle  Act,  in  1663  and  1670,  fiir- 
bade  the  attendance  at  conventicles;  that  it, 
at  places  of  worehip  other  than  the  establish- 
ment, where  more  than  five  adults  were  present 
beside  the  resident  family;  and  that  under 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  by  the 
sentence  of  magistrates  without  a  jury.  The 
Oxford  Act  of  1665  banished  nonconforming 
ministen  five  miles  firom  any  corporate  town 
sending  memben  to  parliament,  and  prohibited 
them  irom  keeping  or  teaching  schools.  The 
Test  Act  of  the  same  year  required  all  per- 
sons, accepting  any  office  under  government, 
to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  establishea 
chureh. 

Such  were  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
this  intolerant  spirit,  that  it  is  supposed  thai 
near  eight  thousand  died  in  prison  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  It  is  said  tnat  Mr.  Jeremiah 
White  had  carefully  collected  a  list  of  those 
who  had  suffered  between  Charles  11  and  the 
revolution,  which  amounted  to  sixty  thousand. 
The  same  persecutions  were  carried  on  in 
Scotland;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  England, 
numbers,  to  avoid  the  persecutioni  left  theii 
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ccMintry.  But,  notwithstanding  all  theae  dread- 
ful and  furious  attacks  upon  the  disseniers, 
they  were  not  exiirpaied.  Their  very  perse- 
euiion  was  in  tlieir  favour.  The  infamous 
character  of  their  informers  and  persecutors: 
their  piety,  zeal,  and  fortitude,  no  doubt,  had 
influence  on  considerate  minds;  and.  indeed, 
they  had  additions  from  the  established  church, 
which  several  clergymen  in  this  rei^n  deserted 
as  a  persecuiinc  church,  and  took  their  lot 
among  them.  ^n£  William  coming  to  the 
throne,  the  famous  Toleration  Act  passed,  by 
which  they  were  exempted  from  suffering  the 
penalties  above  mentioned,  and  pemussion 
was  ^iven  tliem  to  worship  Grod  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  In  the 
reign  of  George  III,  the  Act  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Religious  Worship  superseded  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  by  still  more  liberal  provisions 
in  favour  of  religious  liberty ;  and  in  the  last 
reigrn  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  ro> 
peuled. 

NOPH,  Memphis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt, 
and,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  re- 
moved to  Alexandria,  the  residence  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Elgypt.  It  stood  above  the 
dividing  of  the  river  Nile,  where  the  Delta  b&- 
eins.  Toward  the  south  of  this  city  stood  the 
famous  pyramids,  two  of  which  were  esteemed 
the  wonder  of  tlie  world  ;  and  in  this  city  was 
^  the  ox  Apis,  which  Cambyses  slew,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Egyptians,  who  worshipped  it  as 
A  deity.  The  kings  of  Egypt  took  much  plea- 
sure in  adornins  this  city  j  and  it  continued  in 
all  its  Ijeauty  tiil  the  Arabians  made  a  conquest 
of  Egypt  under  the  Caliph  Omar.  The  gene- 
ral who  took  it  built  another  city  near  it, 
named  Fustol,  merely  liecuuse  his  tent  bad 
been  a  long  time  set  up  in  that  place ;  and  the 
Fatimiie  caliuhs,  when  they  became  masters  of 
Cgypi,  oddea  another  lo  it,  which  is  known 
to  us  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Grnnd  Cairo. 
This  occasioned  the  utter  decay  of  Memphis, 
and  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that 
it  should  be  "  waste  and  without  inhabitant." 
The  prnphets  often  speak  of  this  city,  and 
foretel  the  miseries  it  was  to  suffer  from  the 
kings  of  Chuldea  and  Persia,  Isaiali  xix,  13; 
Jer.  xliv,  1;  xlvi,  14,  VJ;  Hosea  ix,  G:  Ezek. 
cxx,  i:),  IG. 

NOVATIANS,  the  followers  of  Novatian. 
a  priest  of  Rome,  and  of  Novaius,  a  priest  of 
Caithiige,  in  tlie  third  century.  They  wei-e 
disiingiiislicd  merely  by  their  discinline;  for 
their  religious  and  noctrinal  tenets  (lo  not  an- 
peiir  to  be  at  all  dilTerent  from  those  i>f  tlie 
church.  They  condemned  second  marriages, 
and  fiM*  ever  excluded  from  their  communion 
all  those  who  after  baptism  had  fallen  into 
ain.  They  affected  ver)*  superior  purity ;  and, 
though  they  conceived  that  the  worst  might 
p«j«siltly  hope  for  eternal  life,  they  absolutely 
rctuseil  to  readmit  into  their  communion  any 
who  hud  lapsed  into  sin.  They  separ<«ied  from 
the  ''hurcli  of  Rome,  because  the  members  of 
it  utliniit«>d  into  their  communion  many  wlm 
lutd,  during  a  season  of  persecution,  rejected  the 
Chrisiinn  uiiih. 
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Testament,  being  the   iboith  of  the  Peatfr 

teuch,  or  nve  books  of  Moses;  and  leeeiTCft 
its  denomination  from  the  numbering  of  the 
families  of  Israel  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
mustered  the  tribes,  and  marshalled  the  army, 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  passage  through  ins 
wilderness.  A  great  part  of  this  book  is  his- 
torical, relating  sevei-al  remarkable  crenu 
which  happens  in  that  journey,  and  also 
mentioning  various  of  their  joumeyings  in  ilte 
wilderness.  This  book  comprehends  the  his- 
tory of  about  thirty-eight  years,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  things  recorded  fell  out  is 
Oie  first  and  last  of  ihose  years;  and  it  does 
not  appear  when  those  things  were  done  which 
are  recorded  in  the  middle  of  the  book  See 
Pbntateuch 

NURSE.  The  nnrae  in  an  eastern  fiimily 
is  always  an  important  personage.  Modem 
travellers  inform  us,  that  in  Syria  she  is  cod> 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  second  parent,  wknlier 
she  has  been  foster-mother,  or  otherwise.  She 
always  accompanies  the  bride  to  lier  husbond'i 
house,  and  ever  remains  there  an  lionoured 
character.  Thus  it  was  in  ancient  Gre«tt. 
This  will  serve  to  explain  Genesis  xxiv,  59; 
"  And  they  sent  away  Rebekah  their  sisur, 
and  her  nurse."  In  Hindostan  ilic  nurse  u 
not  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  but  becomei 
one  of  the  family,  and  passes  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  the  midst  or  the  childnf^n  slie  i>u 
suckled,  by  whom  she  is  honoured  and  cb^ 
rished  as  a  second  mother.  In  many  parts  of 
Hindostan  ore  mosques  and  mausoleums,  built 
by  the  Mohammedan  nriiices,  near  the  vfd- 
cnres  of  their  nurses.  They  are  exciud  by  s 
grateful  affection  to  erect  theae  strurjures  ia 
memory  of  those  who  with  maternal  anxirty 
watched  over  their  helpless  infisncy :  thus  it  lui 
been  from  time  immemorial. 

OAK.  The  religious  veneration  paid  to 
this  tree  by  the  original  natives  of  our  island 
in  the  time  of  the  Druids,  is  well  kiioun  lo 
every  reader  of  British  histor^r.  We  have  rrn- 
son  to  think  that  this  veneration  was  buoii^Mit 
from  the  east ;  and  that  the  Druids  did  no  nu>r« 
than  transfer  the  sentiments  their  pmgrnuon 
had  received  in  oriental  count n"S.  It  slmnM 
appear  that  the  Patriarch  Abraham  rrsiditi 
under  an  oak,  or  a  grove  of  oaks,  whirb  our 
translators  render  tlie  plain  of  Mumrc ;  nnd  ilioi 
he  planted  a  grove  of  this  iroe,  Gen.  xiii,  IS, 
In  fnct,  since  in  hot  countries  nothing  is  wort 
desirable  than  shade,  nothing  more  refrrali>i>S 
than  the  sliade  of  u  tree,  we  may  easily  8Up|*osc 
the  inhabitants  would  resort  for  such  etijo/- 
ment  to 

Where'er  th«  oak's  tbiek  licanchea  apreail 
A  deeper,  ilarkrr  elimie. 

Oaks,  and  groves  of  oaks,  were  esteemed  pro- 
per places  for  religious  services;  idtars  were 
set  un  under  them,  Joabua  xxiv,  SG;  and, 
probuoly,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  wi^ 
appointments  to  meet  at  cons)«icuous  o»U 
were  made,  and  many  affairs  were  transneied 
or  treated  of  under  tlicir  shade,  as  we  ntad  is 
Homer,  Theocritus,  and  cxiicr  porta.  It  vss 
Goounoa  amoiif;  the  Hebrews  i»  uk  under  oakii 
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M^  ri,  U ;  1  Kinn  xiti,  14.  Jacob  bciritd 
ijoiairoat  images  under  an  oak,  Gen.  xxxv,  4 ; 
ind  Debnrah,  Rebekoh's  uurae,  was  liuried 
under  one  of  these  trees,  Genesis  zxxv,  8. 
See  1  Chron.  z,  13.  Abimelech  was  made 
king  under  an  oak,  Judges  ix,  6.  Idolatry 
was  practised  under  oaks,  Isaiah  i,  99 ;  Ivii,  5 ; 
Ho9ea  iv,  13.    Idols  were  made  of  ckUis,  Isa. 

KliT.  14. 

OATII,  a  solemn  invocation  of  a  superior 
power,  admitted  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
nereis  of  our  hearts,  with  our  inward  thoughts 
•t  well  OS  our  outward  aeiiona,  to  witness  the 
tniih  of  what  we  assert,  and  to  inflict  his  veil- 
gesDce  upon  us  if  we  assert  what  is  not  true, 
Of  promise  what  we  do  not  mean  to  perform. 
Almost  all  nations,  whether  savage  or  civilized. 
whether  enjoyine  the  light  of  revelation  or  lea 
only  by  the  light  of  reason,  knowing  the  im- 

C nance  of  truth,  and  willing  to  obtain  a 
rrier  against  falsehood,  have  had  recourse 
to  oaths,  oy  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
make  men  fearful  of  uttering  lies,  under  the 
dread  of  an  avenging  Deity.  Among  Chris- 
tians, an  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  our  assertions,  the  sincerity  of  our  promises, 
and  the  fidelity  of  our  engagements,  to  the  one 
only  God,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  eaitb,  who 
ii  every  where  present,  and  sees,  and  hears, 
UiA  knows,  wnatever  is  said,  or  done,  or 
tboueht  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Such  is 
that  Being  whom  Christians,  when  they  take 
in  oath,  invoke  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  their  words,  and  the  integrity  of  their  hearts. 
8areiy,  then,  if  oaths  be  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment,  it  well  behoves  us  not  to  treat  them 
with  levity,  nor  ever  to  take  them  without  due 
eonsiderauon.  Hence  we  ought,  with  the  ut^ 
most  vigilance,  lo  sbstain  from  mingling  oaths 
io  our  ordinary  discourse,  and  from  associating 
^  name  of  God  with  low  or  disgusting  images, 
or  using  it  on  trivial  occasions,  as  not  only  a 
profane  levity  in  itself,  but  tending  to  destroy 
that  reverence  for  the  supreme  Maiestv  which 
oo^ht  to  prevail  in  society,  and  to  aweU  in  our 
own  liearu. 

"  The  forms  of  oaths,"  says  Dr.  Paley.  "  like 
other  religious  ceremonies,  have  in  all  ages 
been  various;  consisting,  however,  for  the 
most  part  of  some  bodily  action,  and  of  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  words."  Among  the  Jews, 
the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  toward  heaven, 
Psalm  cxliv,  8 ;  Rev.  x,  5.  The  same  form  is 
retained  in  Scotland  still.  Among  the  Jews, 
>^,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  ser- 
vant's potting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his 
M,  Genesis  xxiv,  2.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  form  varied  with  the  subject  and 
occasion  of  the  oath ;  in  private  contracts,  the 
parties  look  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  while 
^y  swore  to  the  performance;  or  they 
touched  the  altar  of  the  god  by  whose 
divinity  they  swore :  upon  more  solemn  occa- 
sions, It  was  the  custom  to  slay  a  victim  ;  and 
^  beast  being  struck  down  with  certain  cere- 
monies and  invocations,  gave  birth  to  the  ex- 
l^ession,  ftrire  pacivm ;  and  to  our  English 
^rase,  translated  from  this,  of  "  striking  a 
M^^ain."     The  fonn  of  oaths  in  Chrisuan 
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eoontriet  is  also  very  dHTemit:  biA  in  no 
country  in  the  world  worse  contrived,  either 
to  convey  the  meaning  or  impress  the  obliga* 
tion  of  an  oath,  than  m  our  own.  The  juror 
with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or  amrm- 
ation  whieh  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
adds,  "  So  help  me  God ;"  or,  more  frequently, 
the  substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the 
juror  by  the  magistrate,  who  adas  in  the.  cor- 
elusion,  **  So  help  you  God."  The  energy  of 
this  sentence  resides  in  the  particle  sc:  So^ 
that  ia,  kAe  Uge^  upon  condition  of  my  s|)eak- 
ingthe  truth,  or  performing  this  promise,  and 
not  otherwise,  may  Gkxl  help  me  I  The  juror, 
whito  he  hean  or  repeats  the  words  of  the 
oath,  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a  Bible,  or 
other  book  containing  the  Gouiels,  and  at  the 
conclusion  kisses  the  book.  This  obscure  and 
elliptical  form,  together  with  the  levity  and 
frequency  of  them,  has  broueht  about  a  gene* 
ral  inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of  oatha, 
which,  both  in  a  religious  and  political  view, 
is  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  it  merits  public 
consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths 
upcm  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  especially 
in  the  customs,  and  in  the  qualification  wt 
petty  ofllces,  has  any  otlier  effect  than  to  matas 
such  sanctions  cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  regularly 
from  the  ship  to  the  consumer,  without  cost* 
ing  half  a  dozen  onths  at  least;  and  the  same 
security  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office, 
namely,  that  of  an  oath,  is  required  from  a 
churehwarden  and  an  arehbishop ;  from  a 
pettv  constable  and  the  chief  justice  of  Elng- 
lana.  Oaths,  however,  are  lawful ;  and,  whau 
ever  be  the  form,  the  signification  is  the  same. 
Historians  have  justly  remarked,  that  when 
the  reverence  for  an  oath  began  to  diminish 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  loose  epicurean 
system,  which  discarded  the  belief  of  provi- 
dence, was  introduced,  the  Roman  honour 
and  prosperity  from  that  period  began  to  d»> 
dine.  The  Cluakers  refuse  to  swear  upon  any 
occasion,  founding  their  scruples  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  oaths  upon  our   Saviours 

Srohibition,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  Matt,  v,  34. 
lut  it  seems  our  Lord  there  referred  to  the 
vicious,  wanton,  and  unauthorized  swearine 
in  common  discourse,  and  not  to  judicid 
oaths ;  for  he  himself  answered,  when  interro- 
gated, upon  oath.  Matt,  xxvi,  63,  64:  Moik 
xiv,  61.  The  Apostle  Paul  also  maxes  use 
of  expressions  which  contain  the  nature  of 
oaths  Romans  i,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  31 ;  2  Cor.  i, 
18;  Gal.  i,  20;  Ueb.  vi,  13-17.  The  adminis- 
tration of  oaths  supposes  that  GM  will  punish 
false  swearing  with  more  severity  than  a  simple 
lie,  or  breach  of  promise ;  for  which  belief  there 
are  the  following  reasons:  1.  Perjury  is  a  sic 
of  greater  deliwration.  2.  It  violates  a  so- 
penbr  confidence.  3.  God  directed  the  Israel- 
ites to  swear  by  his  name,  Deut.  vi,  13 ;  x,  20; 
and  was  pleased  to  confirm  his  covenant  with 
that  people  by  an  oath ;  neither  of  which,  it^  ia 
probable,  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  ii^ 
tended  to  represent  oaths  as  having  soma 
meaning  and  effect  beyond  the  obligation  of  a 
bare  promise. 
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OBADIAH  the  prophet  is  ttionght  to  hare 
been  the  eame  as  the  governor  of  Ahab's  house, 
1  Kings  zviii,  3,  Ac ;  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
he  was  that  Obadiah  whom  Josiah  made  oTer- 
aeer  of  the  works  of  the  temple,  2  Chron. 
zzxiv,  12.  Indeed,  the  age  in  which  this 
prophet  lived  is  very  uneertain.  Some  think 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Hosea,  Amos, 
and  Joel ;  while  others  axe  of  opinion  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl, 
and  that  he  delivered  liis  prophecy  about  B.  C. 
585,  soon  afier  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
hj  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  book,  which  con- 
sists of  a  single  chapter,  is  written  with  great 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  contains  predictions 
of  the  utter  destruaion  of  the  Edomites,  and 
of  the  future  restoration  and  prosperity  of  the 
Jews. 

OBED-EDOM,  son  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite, 
1  Chron.  zvi,  38,  and  tlie  father  of  Shemaiah 
and  others,  1  Chron.  zvi,  5.  We  learn  that 
the  Lord  blessed  this  man  exceedingly,  on 
account  of  the  ark  resting  under  his  roof, 
S  Sam.  vi,  10, 11.  David  having  removed  the 
atk  to  the  place  he  had  previously  prepared 
for  its  reception,  Obed-Eaom  and  his  sons 
were  appointed  to  be  keepers  of  the  doors  of 
the  temple.  1  Chron.  xv,  18,  31.  Obed-£dom 
is  called  the  Gittite,  probably  because  he  was 
of  Gathrimmon,  a  city  of  the  Levites  beyond 
Jordan,  Joshua  xxi,  24,  25. 

OBEDj  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who,  being 
at  Samaria  when  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes 
returned  from  the  war  with  their  Kine  Pekah, 
together  with  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people  of  Judah,  whom  they  had  taken  captive, 
went  out  to  meet  them ;  and  through  his  re- 
monstrances the  captives  were  lilxratcd,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  This  circumstance  is  all  that 
IB  recorded  concerning  Obed. 

OFFERINGS.  Among  the  Jews,  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  variety  of  offerings  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  appointed,  which  are  accu- 
rately and  fully  described  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lxx>k  of  Leviticus. 

Bumt-offering^s,  or  holocausts,  sacrifices  in 
which  the  victims  were  wholly  consumed, 
were  expiatory,  and  more  ancient  than  any 
others,  and  were^  for  that  reason,  held  in 
■pecial  honour.  It  was  in  consideration  of 
these  circumstances  that  Moses  gave  precepts 
in  regard  to  this  kind  of  sacrifices  first,  Lev. 
i,  3.  Holocausts  might  be  offered  by  means 
of  the  Hebrew  priests,  when  brought  by  the 
Heathen,  or  those  who  had  orijginated  from 
another  nation ;  such  persons  being  unable  to 
offer  sin  or  trespass-offerings,  since  this  sort 
of  sacrifices  haa  particular  reference  to  some 
neglect  or  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by 
whose  authority  they  did  not  acknowledge 
themselves  bound.  Hiolocausts  were  expiatory, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  they  were  offer- 
ed sometimes  for  the  whole  people;  for  in- 
stance, the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifices; 
and  sometimes  by  an  individual  for  himself 
alone,  either  from  the  free  impulse  of  his  feel- 
ings, or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Psalm  li,  19; 
Ixvi,  13,  14.  They  were  required  to  be  offered 
under  certain  combinations  of  circumstances 


pointed  out  in  the  Mosaic  laws;  namely,  by 
a  Nazarite,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  reii> 
dered  unclean,  or  who  had  completed  the  dayi 
of  his  separation.  Num.  vi,  11-16;  bv  thue 
who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy ;  and  oy  wo> 
men  after  child-birth,  Lev.  xii,  6,  8.     The 
victims  immolated  at  a  holocaust  were  ballocki 
of  three  years  old,  goats  and  lambs  of  a  ycu 
old,  turtle  doves,  and  young  pigeons.    Not 
only  the  parts  which  were  expressly  destined 
for  the  altar,  but  also  the  other  parts  of  the 
victims,  were  burned.     A  libation  of  wine  wtf 
poured  out  upon  the  altar.     It  was  the  practice 
among  the   Gfentile    nations,  (an    allusion  to 
which  occurs  in  PhiL  ii,  17,  and  2  Tim.  iv, 
6,)  to  pour  the  wine  out  between  the  horns  of 
the  victims  which  they  immolated  to  their  idols. 
The'priest  partially  wrung  or  cut  off  the  headi 
of  the  turtle  doves  and  young  pigeons,  sprinkled 
the  blood  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  plucked  oat 
the  feathers  and  the  crop,  and  cast  them  to 
the  east  of  the  altar  into  the  place  for  the  le- 
ception  of  ashes,  and  placed  the  remainder,  after 
having  cleft  or  broken  the  wings,  upon  the  fire, 
Lev.  i,  3-17. 

Drink-offerings.  With  a  bullock,  half  a  hio 
of  wine,  with  three-tenth  deals  of  floor,  and 
half  a  hin  of  oil.  With  a  ram,  on^-'third  of  a 
bin  of  wine,  with  two-tenth  deals  of  flour,  and 
one-third  of  a  hin  oil.  With  a  lamb  or  a 
kid  of  the  goats,  one  quarter  of  a  hin  of  win«, 
one-tenth  deal  of  flour,  and  one  quarter  of  a 
hin  of  oil.  With  a  aheaf  of  the  first-fruits,  one 
quarter  o(  a  hin  of  wine,  one>tenth  deal  of  floor, 
with  oil. 

Meatrofferings.  These,  like  the  drink-offer* 
ings  were  appendages  to  the  sacrifices.  Tbry 
were  of  thin  cakes  or  wafisrs.  In  some  instan- 
ces they  were  offered  alone. 

Heave-offerings.  So  called  from  the  sscii- 
fice  being  lifted  up  toward  heaven,  in  token  of 
its  being  devoted  to  Jehouh. 

Peace-offerings.  Bullocks,  heifers,  goata, 
rams,  and  sheep,  were  the  only  animals  aaoi* 
ficed  on  these  occasions.  Lev.  iii,  1-17:  vii, 
23-27.  These  sacrifices,  which  were  offertd 
as  an  indication  of  gratitude,  were  accompa- 
nied with  unleavened  cakes,  covered  with  oil, 
by  pouriiif  it  upon  them ;  with  thin  cakes  or 
wafers,  luewise  unleaTcned,  and  besmeared 
with  oil;  also  with  another  kind  of  cakes, 
made  of  fine  meal,  and  kneaded  with  oil.  The 
priest,  who  sprinkled  the  blood,  presented  one 
of  each  of  these  kinds  of  cakes  as  an  offerini:. 
Lev.  vii,  1 1-14, 28-35.  The  remainder  of  the 
animal  substance  and  of  the  cakes  was  ron* 
verted  by  the  person  who  made  the  offering 
into  an  entertainment,  to  which  widows, 
orphans,  the  poor,  slaves,  and  Levites,  were 
invited.  What  was  not  eaten  on  the  day  of 
the  offering  might  be  reserved  till  the  sucond- 
ing;  but  that  which  remained  till  the  third 
was  to  be  burned:  a  regulation  which  wss 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  omission  or  put- 
ting off  of  the  season  of  this  benevolenoe  and 
joy.  Lev.  vii,  15-21 ;  Deut.  xii,  18.  This  feast 
could  be  celebrated  beyond  the  limlu  of  the 
tabernacle,  or  temple,  but  not  beyond  the  city. 

Sin-offerings  were  for  expiation  of  paiticaiJt 
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ana,  or  legal  imperfections,  called  therefore 
lin-offerings :  the  first  sort  were  for  sins  of 
i^orance  or  sorpriae,  either  from  the  hieb 
priest,  or  body  of  the  community,  from  tne 
ralen,  or  any  one  of  the  common  people. 
The  other  sort  of  sin-oiFerings  were  for  volun- 
taiy  sins ;  but  as  to  the  more  capital  yiolations 
of  the  moral  law,  as  murder,  adultery,  or  the 
worship  of  idols,  no  expiatory  sacrifice  was 
■dmitted. 

Trespass-offerings  were  not  required  of  the 
people  as  a  body.  They  were  to  be  offered  by 
indiriduals,  who,  through  ignorance,  mistake, 
or  want  of  reflection,  had  neglected  some  of 
the  ceremonial  precepts  of  N^Mes,  or  some  of 
thMe  natural  laws,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  his  code,  and  sanctioned  with  the  penalty 
of  death ;  and  who  were  subsequently  con- 
icioos  of  their  error.  The  person  who,  being 
ivora  as  a  witness,  concealed  the  truth  by 
keepini^  silent;  the  roan  who,  having  become 
Gontaounated  without  knowing  it,  had  omit- 
ted purification,  but  had  afterward  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact ;  the  person  who  had 
rashly  sworn  to  do  a  thing,  and  had  not  done 
it;  all  these  delinquents  offered  a  lamb  or  kid, 
or,  in  ease  of  poverty,  two  doves  or  young 
pigeons,  the  one  for  a  trespass,  the  other  for  a 
sin-offering.  In  case  the  person  was  unusually 
poor,  he  was  required  to  offer  merely  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  meal^ithout  oil  or 
irankiocense,  Lev.  iii,  1-16.  Whoever  appro- 
priated to  himself  any  thing  consecraunl,  or 
sny  thing  that  was  promi^,  or  found,  or 
itolen,  or  deposited  in  nis  possession  for  keep- 
ing ;  whoever  swore  falsely,  or  omitted  to  re- 
More  the  goods  that  belonged  to  another,  or 
iojored  him  in  any  other  way,  presented  for 
his  trespass  a  ram,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  estimation  of  the  priest,  and  not  only 
made  restitution,  but  allowed  an  additional 
amount  of  a  fifth  part*  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
^on.  He  who  had  committed  fornication  with 
t  betrothed  handmaid,  previously  to  her  being 
redeemed  from  servitude,  offered  a  ram  for  the 
trespass,  Lev.  xix,  90-SQ.  NaKarites,  who  had 
been  unexpectedly  rendered  unclean,  presented 
a  lamb  of  a  year  old.  Num.  vi,  11.  Finally, 
iepers,  when  restored  to  health,  and  purified, 
•acrificcd  a  ram,  Lev.  xiv,  10-14.  The  cere- 
monies were  the  same  as  in  the  sin-offerings. 

Wave-offering.  It  was  so  called,  because 
it  was  waved  up  and  down,  and  toward  the 
ttst,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  signify,  that 
be  to  whom  it  was  offered  was  uord  of  the 
oai verse,  the  Gkid  who  fills  all  space,  and  to 
vbom  all  things  of  right  belong.  See  Sacri- 
ncEs? 

OG,  a  king  of  Bashan ;  being  a  giant  of  the 
nee  of  the  R^phaira.  Moses  recoras  the  con- 
<loe8t  of  Og,  and  his  destruction.  After  which 
bis  country  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
Cind,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Nam. 
xxi.  33.    See  Giants. 

OIL,  |ov.  The  invention  and  use  of  oil  is 
^  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  Jacob 
poured  oil  upon  the  pillar  which  he  erected  at 
Bethel,  Qen.  xxviil,  18.  The  earliest  kind  was 
^  which  is  extracted  from  olives.     Before 


the  invention  of  mills,  this  was  obtained  by 
pounding  them  in  a  mortar,  Exod.  xxvii,  20 ; 
and  sometimes  by  treading  them  with  the  feet 
in  the  same  manner  as  were  grapes,  Deut. 
xxxiii,  94 ;  Micah  vi,  15.  The  Hebrews  used 
common  oil  with  their  food,  in  their  meat- 
offerings, for  burning  in  their  lamps,  &c.  As 
vast  quantities  of  oil  were  made  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  it  became  an  article  of  exportation. 
The  great  demand  for  it  in  Egypt  led  the  Jews 
to  send  it  thither.  The  Prophet  Hosea  thus 
upbraids  his  degenerate  nation  with  the  ser- 
vility and  folly  of  their  conduct:  "Ephraim 
feedeth  on  wind,  and  followeth  after  the  east 
wind;  he  daily  increaseth  falsehood  and 
vanity :  and  a  league  is  made  with  Assyria, 
and  oil  carried  into  Egypt,"  Hosea  xii,  1. 
The  Israelites,  in  the  decline  of  their  national 
glory,  carried  the  produce  of  their  olive  plant- 
ations into  Egypt  as  a  tribute  to  their  ancient 
oppressors,  or  as  a  present  to  conciliate  their 
favour,  find  obtain  their  assistance  in  the  san- 
guinary wars  which  they  were  often  compelled 
to  wage  with  the  neighbouring  states.  There 
was  an  unguent,  very  precious  and  sacred, 
used  in  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle, 
and  furniture.  Tnis  was  compounded  of  spicy 
drugs,  namely,  myrrh,  sweet  cinnamon,  sweet 
calamus,  and  cassia,  mixed  with  oil  olive. 

OLIVE  TREE,  n'^,  iXaU^  Matt,  xxi,  1; 
Rom.  xi,  17,  34;  James  iii,  12;  dypifXato;, 
oteaster^  the  wild  olive,  Rom.  xi,  17,  24.  Tour- 
nefort  mentions  eighteen  kinds  of  olives;  \mi 
in  the  Scripture  wc  only  read  of  the  cultivated 
and  wild  olive.  The  cultivated  olive  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  thrives  best  in  a  sunnv 
and  warm  soil.  Its  trunk  is  knotty ;  its  bark 
is  smooth,  and  of  an  ash  colour ;  its  wood  is 
solid,  ana  yellowish;  its  leaves  are  oblong, 
and  almost  like  those  of  the  willow,  of  a  danc 
green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  whitish 
below.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  forth 
white  flowers,  growing  in  bunches,  each  of 
one  piece,  and  widening  toward  the  top,  and 
dividing  into  four  parts.  After  this  flower 
succeeds  the  fruit,  which  is  oblong  and  plump. 
It  is  first  green,  then  pale,  and^  when  quite 
ripe,  becomes  black.  Within  it  is  enclosed  a 
hara  stone,  filled  with  oblong  seeds.  The  wild 
olives  were  of  a  less  kind.  Canaan  much 
abounded  with  olives.  It  seems  almost  every 
proprietor,  whether  kings  or  subjects,  had  their 
olive  yards.  The  olive  branch  was,  from  most 
ancient  times,  used  as  the  symbol  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace. 

OLIVES.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  situ- 
ated to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  divided  from 
the  city  only  by  the  brook  Kidron,  and  by  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  stretches  out 
from  the  north  to  the  south.  It  was  ut>on  this 
mount  that  Solomon  built  temples  to  the  gods 
of  the  Ammonites,  1  Kings  xi,  7,  and  the 
Moabites,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  wives  of 
those  nations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  called  the  mountain  of  corruption, 
2  Kings  xxiii,  13.  The  Mount  of  Olives  forms 
part  of  a  ridge  of  limestone  hills,  extending  to 
the  north  and  the  south-west.  Pococke  d»> 
scribes  it  as  having  four  summits.    On  tk^ 
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lowest  and  most  northerly  of  these,  which,  he 
jtells  us,  is  called  Sulman  Tashy,  the  stone  of 
Solomon,  there  is  a  large  domed  sepulchre, 
fuid  several  other  Mohammedan  tombs.  The 
Ascent  (o  this  point,  which  is  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city,  he  describes  as  very  gradual, 
through  pleasant  corn  fields,  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  second  summit  is  that  which 
overlooks  the  city :  the  path  to  it  rises  from  the 
ruined  gardens  of  Qethsemane,  which  oc- 
cupy port  of  the  valley.  About  half  way  up 
the  ascent  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built,  as  tlie 
monks  tell  us,  on  the  spot  where  our  Saviour 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  From  this  point,  the 
spectator  enjoys,  perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the 
holy  city.  On  reaching  the  summit,  an  ex- 
tensive view  is  obtained  toward  the  east,  em- 
bracing the  fertile  plain  of  Jericho,  watered 
by  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  enclosed  by 
mountains  of  considerable  grandeur.  Here 
there  is  a  small  village,  surrounded  by  some 
tolerable  corn  land.  This  summit  is  not  rela- 
tively high,  and  would  more  properly  be  term- 
ed a  hiU  than  a  mountain :  it  is  not  above 
two  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  At  a  short 
disunce  from  the  summit  is  shown  the  sup- 
posed print  of  our  Saviour's  left  foot;  Cha- 
teaubriand says  the  mark  of  the  right  was 
3nce  visible,  and  Bernard  de  Breidenbach  saw 
it  in  1483 !  This  is  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  as  that  from  which  our 
Lord  ascended,  and  over  which  she  accord- 
ingly erected  a  churc^i  and  monastery,  the 
rums  of  which  still  remain.  Pococke  describes 
the  building  which  was  standing  in  his  time, 
ah  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  round  within,  and 
octagonal  without,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  eon- 
Tert«i  into  a  mosque.  The  Turks,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  permit  the  Christian  pilgrims 
to  take  an  impression  of  the  foot  print  in  wax 
or  plaster,  to  carry  home.  "  Twice,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  "  I  visited  this  memorable 
•pot ;  and  each  time  it  was  crowded  with  de- 
vout pilgrims,  taking  casts  of  the  holy  vestige. 
They  hm  to  purchase  permission  of  the  Turks ; 
but,  had  it  not  been  m  the  possession  of  the 
Turks,  they  would  have  had  to  purchase  it 
from  the  more  mercenary  and  not  less  merci- 
less Romans  or  Greeks.  On  ascension  eve, 
the  Christians  come  and  encamp  in  the  court, 
and  that  night  thev  perform  the  offices  of  the 
ascension.  Here,  however,  as  with  regard  to 
Calvary  and  almost  all  the  supposed  sacred 
places,  superstition  has  blindly  followed  the 
blind.  That  this  is  not  the  place  of  the  ascen- 
sion, is  certain  from  the  words  of  St.  Luke, 
who^ays  that  our  Lord  led  out  his  disciples 
"  as  far  as  Bethany,  and  liiled  up  his  hands, 
and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while 
he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  trom  them, 
and  carried  up  to  heaven.  Acts  i.  Bethany 
is  a  small  village  to  the  east  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  roa4  to  Jericho,  not  farther  from 
Jerusalem  than  the  pinnacle  of  the  hill.  There 
are  two  roads  to  it;  one  passes  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives;  the  other,  which  is  the  shorter  and 
easier,  winds  round  the  eastern  end,  having 
tbe  ei%ater  part  of  the  hill  on  the  north  or  left 
liana,  and  on  the  right  the  elevation  called  by 


some  writers  the  Mooat  of  Ofienee,  wludi  i^ 
however,  very  little  above  the  valley  of  Jeh^ 
shaphat  The  village  of  Bethany  is  small  and 
poor,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  motk 
neglected;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  and  aomewfait 
romantic  spot,  sheltered  by  Meant  Olivet  on 
the  north,  and  abounding  with  trees  and  losj 
grass.    The  inhabitants  are  Arabs. 

The  olive  is  still  found  growing  in  patchn 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount  to  which  it  gives  iti 
name ;  and  "  as  a  spontaneous  produce,  unin- 
terruptedly resulting  from  the  original  grovih 
of  this  part  of  tbe  mountain,  it  is  impossible," 
says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  "to  view  even  Uwm 
trees  with  indifierence."  Titus  cut  down  all  the 
wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  bet 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  oonsuinily 
springing  up  a  succession  of  these  hardy  trees. 
"  It  is  truly  a  curious  and  interesting  fect,*^ 
adds  the  learned  Iraveller,  "  that,  during  a 
period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  yean^ 
lElebrews,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Moalems,  aod 
Christians,  have  been  suoeeasively  in  pos9» 
sion  of  tlie  rocky  mountains  of  Palestine ;  yet, 
the  olive  still  vindicates  its  paternal  soil,  and 
is  found,  at  this  day,  upon  the  same  spot  which 
was  called  by  the  Flebrew  writers  Mount  Olivet 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  eleven  centuries  bcfon 
the  Christian  era,"  2  Sam.  xv,  30 ;  Zeeh.  xiv,4. 

OMEGA,  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek  aipha- 
bet,  Rev.  i,  8;  a  title  of  ChrisL 

OMNIPOTENCE.    See  ALiooiirT. 

OMNIPRESENCE,  that  attribute  of  God 
by  which  he  is  present  in  all  places.  Thft 
statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  inspired  n^ 
cords,  like  that  of  all  the  other  attributes  of 
Gk)d,  is  made  in  their  own  peculiar  tone  aod 
emphasis  of  majesty  and  sublimity.  "  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I 
flee  from  thy  presencel  If  I  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  t  make  my  bed  is 
hell,  behold  thou  art  there ;  if  I  take  the  win^ 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utteimost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  liold  me. 
Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I 
shall  not  see  him  1  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth,  saith  the  Lord  1  Am  I  a  God  at  hand, 
saith  the  Lord,'  and  not  a  God  a£ar  offi"  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  heaven  is  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  is  my  fooUtool."  "Behold, 
heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  thee."  "Though  he  dig  into  hell, 
thence  shall  my  hand  take  him ;  though  he 
climb  up  into  heaven,  thence  will  I  hnng  him 
down ;  and  though  he  hide  himself  in  the  tnp 
of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  him  out  from 
thence."  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  hatt 
our  being."    "  He  filteth  all  things." 

Some  striking  passages  on  the  ubiquity  of 
the  divine  presence  may  be  found  in  tbe  writ* 
ings  of  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  srisin; 
out  of  this  notion,  that  Goa  was  tne  soul  of  tk 
world ;  but  their  very  conneetion  with  this  sp^ 
culation,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  phnua 
occasionally  adopted,  strikingly  marin  the  diA 
ferenee  between  their  most  exalted  views,  and 
those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  on  this  sabject 
To  a  large  proportion  of  these  who  hold  a  *' 
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BMOMhtd  rank  anionr  the  andeiit  thetat^oal 

pbiloiopbe  s,  the  idea  or  the  peraooaluy  of  the 

beiiy  WM  in  a  great  measure  unknown.    The 

0etty  by  them  was  considered  not  so  much  an 

intdligent  Being,  as  an  animating  power.  di& 

fined  throngbout  the  worid.  and  was  introdneed 

isio  tbeir  specolatire  system  to  acoount  for  the 

■ouon  of  that  passive  mass  of  matter,  which 

vu  supposed  codval,  and  indeed  coexistent, 

wtdi  himself.     These  defective   notions    are 

eoefetsed  by  Gibbon,  a  writer  not  disposed 

louidervalue  their  attainments :  "  The  phik>so- 

phenof  Gheece  deduced  their  morals  from  the 

nature  of  man,  rather  than  from  that  of  God. 

They  meditated,  however,  on  the  divine  nature, 

M  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation : 

and,  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  dispiaved 

the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  humrn  under- 

itaoding.    Of  the  four  most  oonsideraole  sects, 

the  Stoics  and  the  Platonicians  endeavoured  to 

reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and 

pieiy.    They  have  left  us  the  most  sublime 

mm  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the 

First  Cause ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  for  them 

to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  work- 

inan,  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  was  not  suffi- 

cienily  distinguished  from  the  work ;  while,  on 

the  contrary,  the  spiritual  god  of  Plato  and 

his  ditciples  resembled  more  an  idea  than  a 

substance." 

Similar  errors  hare   been    revived    in   the 
infidel  philosophy  of  modem  times,  from  Spi- 
noza down  to  the  later  offspring  of  the  German 
•nd  French  schools.    The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  the  oriental  philosophy,  which  presents 
at  this  day  a  perfect  view  of  the  boasted  wis- 
dom of  ancient  Greece,  which  was  **  brought 
to  nnuj^ht**  by  "  the  foolishness"  of  apostolic 
preaching.    But   in   the   Scriptures    there   is 
nothing  confused  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
ubiquiiy.    God  is  every  where,  but  he  is  not 
everything.    All  things  have  their  being  in 
bim,  but  he  is  distinct  from  all  things ;  he  fills 
the  universe,  but  is  not  mingled  with  it.    He 
is  the  intelligence  which  guides,  and  the  power 
▼hich  sustains ;  but  his  persotlblity  is  preserved, 
and  he  is  independent  of  the  works  of  his  hands, 
however  vast  and  noble.    So  far  is  his  presence 
from  being  bounded  by  the  universe  itself,  that, 
■s  we  are  taught  in  the  passae;e  above  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  were  it  possime  for  us  to  win^ 
<Hir  way  into    the  immeasurable  depths    and 
breadths  of  space,  Qod  would  there  surround 
us,  in  as  absolute  a  sense  as  that  in  which  he 
is  said  to  be  about  our  bed  and  our  path  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  his  will  has  placed  us. 
On  this,  as  on  all  similcu'  subjects,  the  Scrip- 
tures use  terms  which* are  taken  in  their  com- 
mon-sense acceptation  among  mankind;  and 
though  the  vanity  of  the  humnn  mind  disposes 
many  to  seek  a  philosophy  bi  the  doctrine  thus 
snnounced  deeper  than  tnat  which  its  popular 
terms  convey,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  if  we 
would  pay  but  a  common  respect  to  an  adWiit- 
ted  rerelation,  that,  where  no  manifest  figure 
of  sprech  occurs,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  lies 
in  iht*.  tenor  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  ex- 
ptf%ed.    Otherwise  there  would  be  no  revela- 
tion, we  do  not  say  of  the  modus,  [manner,] 


(for  that  is  confessedly  inccmprehensible,)  but 
of  the  fact.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  termi 
prtMnee  and  place  are  used  according  to  com* 
mon  notions;  and  must  be  so  taken,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  intelligible.  Metaphysical  re- 
finements are  not  Sariptural  doctrines,  when 
they  give  to  the  terms  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  an  acceptation  out  of  their  general  and 
proper  use,  ana  make  them  the  signs  of  a  per- 
fectly distinct  class  of  ideas;  if,  indeed,  all  dis- 
tinctness of  idea  is  not  lost  in  the  attempt.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  popular  and  just,  because 
Scriptural,  manner,  tnat  we  are  to  conceive 
of  the  omnipresence  of  God.  If  we  refiea 
upon  ourselves,  we  may  observe  that  we  fill 
but  a  small  space,  ana  that  our  knowledge 
or  power  reaches  but  a  little  way.  We  can  act 
at  one  time  in  one  place  only,  and  the  sphere  of 
our  influence  i^  narrow  at  largest.  Would 
we  be  witnesses  to  what  is  done  at  any  distance 
from  us,  or  exert  there  our  active  powers, 
we  must  remove  ourselves  thither.  For  this 
reason  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  a  thousand 
things  which  pass  around  us,  incapable  of  at- 
tendmg  and  manaj^ng  any  great  variety  of 
affairs,  or  performmg  at  the  same  time  any 
number  of  actions,  for  our  own  good,  or  fi>r 
the  benefit  of  others.  Although  we  feel  tliis 
to  be  the  present  condition  of  our  being,  and  the 
limited  state  of  our  intelligent  aim  active 
powers,  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  there  may 
exist  beings  more  perfect,  and  whose  presence 
may  extend  far  and  wide :  any  one  of  whom, 
present  in  what  are  to  us  vorious  places,  at  the 
same  time,  may  know  at  once  what  is  done  in 
all  these,  and  act  in  all  of  them ;  and  thus  be 
able  to  regard  and  direct  a  variety  of  affairs  at 
the  same  instant :  and  who  farther  being  qua- 
lified, by  the  purity  and  aaivity  of  their  nature^ 
to  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  with  great 
ease  and  swiftness,  may  thus  fill  a  br^  sphere 
of  action,  direct  a  great  variety  of  affairs,  con- 
fer a  great  number  of  benefits,  and  observe  a 
multitude  of  actions  at  the  same  time,  or  in  so 
swift  a  succession  as  to  us  would  appear 
but  one  instant.  Thus  perfect  we  may  readily 
believe  the  angels  of  Gkxl. 

We  can  farther  conceive  this  extent  of 
presence,  and  of  ability  for  knowledge  and 
action,  to  admit  of  degrees  of  ascending  per- 
fection approaching  to  infinite.  And  when 
we  have  thus  raised  our  thoughts  to  the  idea 
of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  present  throughout 
a  large  empire,  but  througnout  our  world ;  and 
not  only  in  every  part  of  our  world,  but  in  every 
part  of  all  the  numberless  suns  and  worlds 
which  roll  in  the  starry  heavens, — who  is  not 
only  able  to  enliven  and  actuate  the  plants, 
animals,  and  men  who  live  upon  this  globe,  but 
countless  varieties  of  creatures  every  where  in 
an  immense  universe, — yea,  whose  presence  is 
not  confined  to  the  universe,  immeasurable  as 
that  is  by  any  finite  mind,  but  who  is  present 
every  wtiere  in  infinite  space;  and  who  is 
therefbre  able  to  create  still  new  worlds,  and 
fill  them  with  proper  inhabitants,  attend,  sup- 
ply, and  govern  them  all, — when  we  have  thas 
gradually  raised  and  enlarged  our  conceptionai 
we  have  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of  the      ' 
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vertal  presence  of  the  great  Jehovah,  who 
lllleth  heaven  and  earth.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  universe,  no  portion  of  space,  uninhabited 
by  God;  none  wherein  this  Being  of  perfect 
power,  wiMlom,  and  benevolence  is  not  essen- 
tially present  Could  we  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  sun  beam  dart  ourselves  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  creation,  and  for  ages  continue  our 
progress  in  infinite  space,  we  should  still  be 
surrounded  with  the  divine  presence ;  nor  ever 
be  able  to  reach  that  space  where  Qod  is  not 
His  presence  also  penetrates  every  part  of 
our  world;  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
cannot  exclude  it;  for  it  pierces  as  easily  the 
centre  of  the  globe  as  tne  empty  air.  AU 
creatures  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in 
him.  And  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  can  no  more  exclude  his  presence,  or 
conceal  a  thought  from  his  knowledge,  than 
the  deepest  caverns  of  the  earth. 

The  illustrations  and  confinnatory  proofs  of 
this  doctrine  which  the  material  world  fur- 
nishes,  are  numerous  and  striking.  It  is  a 
most  evident  and  acknowledged  truth  that  a 
being  cannot  act  where  it  is  not :  if^  therefore, 
actions  and  effects,  which  manifest  the  highest 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  in  the  autlM>r  of 
them,  are  continually  produced  every  where, 
the  author  of  these  actions,  or  Qod.  must  be 
continually  present  with  us,  and  wnerever  he 
thus  acts.  The  matter  which  composes  the 
world  is  evidently  lifeless  and  thou^tless:  it 
must  therefore  be  incapable  of  moving  itself, 
or  designing  or  producing  any  effects  which 
require  wisdom  or  power.  The  matter  of  our 
world,  or  the  small  parts  which  constitute  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  tne  waters,  is  yet  continu- 
ally moved,  so  as  to  produce  effects  of  this 
kind;  such  are  the  innumerable  herbs,  and 
trees,  and  fruits  which  adorn  the  earth,  and 
support  the  countless  millions  of  creatures 
who  inhabit  it.  There  must  therefore  be  con- 
stantly present,  all  over  the  earth,  a  most 
wise,  mighiy,  and  good  Being,  the  author 
and  director  of  these  motions. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  him  with  our 
bodily  eyes,  because  he  is  a  pure  Spirit;  yet 
this  IS  not  any  proof  that  he  is  not  present. 
A  judicious  discourse,  a  series  of  kind  actions, 
convince  us  of  the  presence  of  a  friend,  a  person 
of  prudence  and  benevolence.  We  cannot  see 
the  present  mind,  the  seat  and  principle  of 
these  oualities;  yet  the  constant  regular  mo- 
tion of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  and  the  whole 
body,  (which  are  tne  instruments  of  our  souls, 
as  the  material  universe  and  all  the  various 
bodies  in  it  are  the  instruments  of  the  Deity,) 
will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  and  benevolent  principle  within  the 
body  which  produces  all  these  skilful  motions 
and  kind  actions.  The  sun,  the  air,  the  eeurth, 
and  the  waters,  are  no  more  able  to  move 
themselves,  and  produce  all  that  beautiful  and 
useful  variety  of^  plants,  and  fruits,  and  trees, 
with  which  our  earth  is  covered,  than  the 
body  of  a  man,  when  the  soul  hath  left  it,  is 
able  to  move  iuelf,  form  an  instrument,  plough 
a  field,  or  build  a  house.  If  the  laying  out 
jadicioualy  and  well  cultivating  a  small  estate, 


sowing  it  with  pro|>er  grain  at  the  beatthneflf 
the  year,  watering  it  in  due  season  and  quia- 
tities,  aiid  gathering  in  the  fruits  when  ripa 
and  laying  them  up  in  the  best  manner,--ii 
all  these  effects  prove  the  estate  to  have  a 
manager,  and  the  manager  possessed  of  ikiB 
and  strength,— certainly  the  enligloening  sad 
warming  the  whole  earth  by  the  sun,  uid  ao 
dire^ing  its  motion  and  tne  motion  of  tbi 
earth  as  to  produce  in  a  constant  useful  m^ 
cession  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
seed  time  and  harvest ;  the  watering  the  esitti 
continually  by  the  clouds,  and  thus  bringisf 
forth  immense  quantities  of  herbage,  grain, 
and  fruits,— certainly  all  these  effecu  coDtins- 
ally  produced,  must  prove  that  a  Heine  of 
the  greatest  power,  wisdom,  and  benev^enei 
is  continually  present  throughout  our  worid, 
which  he  thus  supports,  nK>ves,  actuates,  lai 
makes  fruitful. 

The  fire  which  warms  us  knows  nothinc  ot 
its  serviceableness  to  this  purpose,  nor  of  the 
wise  laws  according  to  which  its  panicles  an 
moved  to  produce  wis  effect  And  that  it  is 
placed  in  such  a  part  of  the  house,  where  it 
may  be  greatly  beneficial  and  no  way  buitH 
is  ascriMd  without  hesitation  to  the  contriv- 
ance  and  labour  of  a  person  who  knew  iti 
proper  place  and  uses.  And  if  we  came  diilj 
into  a  house  wherein  we  saw  this  was  rags* 
larly  done,  though  we  never  saw  an  inbsbittBt 
in  It,  we  could  not  doubt  that  the  house  wu 
occupied  by  a  rational  inhabiunt  That  hop 
globe  of  fire  in  the  heavens^  which  we  call  IM 
sun,  and  on  the  light  and  influences  of  whick 
the  fertility  of  our  world,  and  the  life  and 
pleasure  of  all  animals,  depend,  knows  notiune 
of  its  serviceableness  to  these  purposes,  nor  m 
the  wise  laws  according  to  which  its  heani 
are  dispensed,  nor  what  place  or  motions  were 
requisite  for  these  beneficial  purposes.  Yet  iu 
beams  are  darted  constantly  in  infinite  nam- 
here,  every  one  accordine  to  those  well  choset 
laws,  and  its  proper  place  and  motion  are 
maintained.  A^MSt  not,  then,  its  place  be 
appointed,  its  i^tion  regulated,  and  beams 
darted,  by  almighty  wisidom  ajid  goodness, 
which  prevent  the  sun's  ever  wandering  in  ibe 
boundless  space  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  lean 
us  in  disconsolate  cold  and  darkn^s,  or  coming 
so  near,  or  emitting  his  rays  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  bum  us  up  T  Must  not  the  ereai  Beicf 
who  enlightens  and  warms  us  by  ue  sun,  h» 
instrument,  who  raises  and  sends  down  the 
vapours,  brings  forth  and  ripens  the  grain  and 
fruits,  and  who  is  thus  ever  acting^  around  os 
for  our  benefit,  be  always  present  in  the  son, 
throughout  the  air,  and  all  over  the  earth, 
which  he  thus  moves  and  aauates  1 

This  earth  is  in  itself  a  dead,  motionksi 
mass,  and  void  of  all  counsel :  yet  proper  parts 
of  it  are  continually  raised  tnroufK  tne  small 
pipes  which  compose  the  bodies  of  plaou  and 
trees,  and  are  made  to  contribute  to  tba 
erowth,  to  open  and  shine  in  blossoms  sad 
foaves,  and  to  swell  and  harden  into  M- 
Could  blind,  thoug^htless  particles  thus  cfls* 
tinually  keep  on  their  way,  through  numberkii 
windings,   without  once  blundering,  if  ^ 
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not  guided  by  an  unoruur  hand  1    Can 
the  most  perfisct  human  skill  fiom  earth  and 
water  form  one  ^ain,  much  more  a  variety  of 
beautiful  and  relishing  fruits  1    Must  not  the 
directing  mind,  who  does  all  this  constantly, 
be  most  wise,  mighty,  and  benevolent  1    Must 
not  the  Being  who  thus  continually  exerts  his 
ikill  and  energy  around  us,  for  our  benefit,  be 
confessed  to  be  always  present  and  concerned 
for  our  welfare  1    Can  these  effects  be  ascribed 
to  any  thing  below  an  all- wise  and  almighty 
cause  1    And  must  not  this  cause  be  present 
wherever  he  acts '{    Were  Grod  to  speak  to  us 
every  month  from  heaven,  and  with  a  voice 
loud  as  thunder  declare  that  he  observes,  pro- 
vides for,  and  governs  us ;  this  would  not  be  a 
proof,  in  the  judgment  of  sound  reason,  by 
many  degrees  so  valid:  since  much  less  wis- 
dom and   power   are   required  to  form  such 
sounds    in  the    air,    than    to   produce   these 
effects;  and  to  give,  not  merely  verbal  decla- 
rations, but  substantial  evidences  of  his  pre- 
sence and  care  over  us.    In  every  part  and 
place  of  the  universe,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a  power, 
which  we  believe,  mediately  or  immeaiately, 
to  proceed  from  the  Deity.    For  instance:  m 
what  part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been 
explored,  do  we  not  discover  attraction!     In 
what  regions  do  we  not  find  lirhtl    In  what 
accessible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not  meet 
with  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity;  together 
with  the  properties  also  and  powers  of  organ- 
ized substances,  of  vegetable  or  of  animatai 
nature  1    Nay,  farther,  what  kingdom  is  there 
of  nature,  what  comer  of  space,  m  which  there 
is  any  thing  that  can  be  examined  by  us,  where 
we  do  not  fall  upon  contrivance  and  design  1 
The  only  reflection,  perhaps,  which  arises  in 
our  minas  from  this  view  of  the  world  around 
us,  is,  that  the  laws  of  nature  every  where  pre- 
vail ;  that  they  are  uniform  and  universeJ.   But 
what  do  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
any  law  1    Elffects  are  produced  by  power,  not 
by  laws.     A  law  cannot  execute  itself.    A  law 
refers  us  to  an  agent. 

The  usual  arg^ument  a  priori^  on  this  at- 
tribute of  the  divine  nature,  has  been  stated  as 
follows;  but,  amidst  such  a  mass  of  demon- 
stration of  a  much  higher  kind,  it  cannot  be 
of  any  great  value : — The  First  Causa,  the  su- 
preme aU-perfect  Mind,  as  he  could  not  derive 
nis  being  from  any  other  cause,  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  other,  and  therefore  unlimit^. 
Se  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature ; 
and  as  all  the  parts  of  infinite  space  are  exactly 
aniibrm  and  alike,  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
exists  in  any  one  part  he  must  exist  in  all.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  excludinjg^  him  from 
one  part,  which  would  not  exclude  him  from  all. 
Bat  that  he  is  present  in  some  parts  of  space, 
the  evident  effects  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
benevolence  continually  produced,  demonstrate 
beyond  all  rational  doubt.  He  must  therefore 
be  ulike  present  every  where,  and  fill  infinite 
ipace  with  his  infinite  Being. 

iLmong  metaphysicians,  it  has  been  matter 
9f  dispute,  whether  Gkxl  is  present  every  where 
bv  an  infinite  extension  of  his  essence.    This 


is  the  opinion  <^  Newton,  Dr.  8.  Clariu,  aai 
their  foUowers ;  others  have  objected  to  this 
notion,  that  it  might  then  be  said,  Gk>d  it 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  but  only  a  part 
of  Gtod  in  each.  The  former  opinion,  how« 
over,  appears  most  in  harmony  with  the  Scrifv 
tures;  though  the  term  extension,  through 
the  inadcc|uacy  of  language,  conveys  too  ma* 
terial  an  idea.  The  objection  lust  stated  is 
wholly  grounded  on  notions  taken  from  ma^ 
terial  objects,  and  is  therefore  of  little  weight, 
because  it  is  not  applicable  to  an  immaterial 
substance.  It  is  best  to  confess  with  one  who 
had  thought  deeply  on  the  subiect,  "  There  is 
an  incomprehensibleness  in  the  manner  of 
every  thing  about  which  no  controversy  can  oi 
ought  to  be  concerned.*'  That  we  cannot  com- 
prehend how  Gkxl  is  fully,  and  completely,  and 
undividedly  present  every  where,  need  not  sur* 
prise  us,  when  we  reflect  that  the  manner  in 
which  our  own  minds  are  present  with  our  bodies 
is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  supreme  Mind  is  present  with  every  thing 
in  the  universe. 

OMNISCIENCE.  This  aUribute  of  God 
is  constantly  connected  in  Scripture  with  his 
omnipresence,  and  forms  a  part  of  almost 
every  description  of  that  attribute ;  for,  aa 
Qod  is  a  Spirit,  and  therefore  intelligent,  if 
he  is  every  where,  if  nothing  can  exclude  him, 
not  even  the  most  solid  bodies,  nor  the  mindis 
of  intelligent  beings,  then  are  all  things  naked 
and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.  Where  he  acts,  he  is ;  and  wherd 
be  is,  be  perceives.  He  understands  and  con- 
siders things  absolutely,  and  as  they  are  in  their 
own  natures,  powers,  properties,  differences, 
together  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging 
to  them.  "  Known  unto  him  are  all  his  works 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  rather,  «r 
aiwvo;,  from  aU  eternity ;  known  before  they 
were  made,  in  their  possible,  and  known,  now 
they  are  made,  in  tlieir  actual,  existence. 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me; 
thou  knowest  my  down -sitting  and  mine  up- 
rising, thou  understandest  mv  thought  afar 
off.  j[*hou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  l6, 
O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  The 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day.  The  ways  of  man  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth 
all  his  goinffs;  he  searcheth  their  hearts,  and 
understandeth  every  imagination  of  their 
thoughts."  Nor  is  this  perfect  knowledge  to. 
be  confined  to  men  or  angels ;  it  reaches 
into  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  penetrates 
the  regions  of  the  damned.  "  Hell,''  hades, 
"  is  naked  before  him ;  and  destruction,"  the 
seats  of  destruction,  "  hath  no  covering." 
No  limits  at  all  are  to  be  set  to  this  perfec- 
tion: "  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  understanaing  is 
infinite." 

In  Psalm  xciv,  the  knowledge  of  Grod  is 
argued  from  the  communication  of  it  to  men : 
"  Undersund,  ye  brutish  among  the  people; 
and,  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wisel  He  that 
planteth  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hearl    He  that 
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■Nined  the  eye,  shall  he  not  feel  He  that 
ehasiiseth  the  tioathen,  shall  not  he  correct  1 
He  tliat  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not 
he  know  ?"  This  armament  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
conclusive,  obliging  all  who  acknowledge  a 
Fii'st  Cause,  to  admit  his  perfect  intelli|^ence, 
or  to  take  refu^  in  atheism  iiself.  It  £tches 
not  the  proof  m>m  a  distance,  but  refers  us  to 
our  bosoms  for  the  constant  demonstration 
that  the  Lord  is  a  Qod  of  knowledge,  and  that 
by  him  actions  are  weighed.  We  find  in  our- 
selves such  qualities  as  thought  and  intelli- 
Gnee,  power  and  freedom,  dtc,  fbr  which  we 
▼e  tlie  evidence  of  consciousness  as  much 
as  for  our  own  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
by  our  consciousness  of  these,  that  our  exist- 
ence is  known  to  ourselves.  We  know,  like- 
irise,  that  these  are  perfections,  and  that  to 
have  them  is  better  than  to  be  without  them. 
We  find  also  that  they  have  not  been  in  us 
from  eternity.  They  must,  therefore,  have  had 
a  beginning,  and  consequently  some  cause,  for 
the  very  same  reason  that  a  beini;  beginning 
to  exist  in  time  requires  a  cause.  Now  this 
eauae,  as  it  must  be  superior  to  its  effect,  must 
have  those  perfections  in  a  superior  degree; 
and  if  it  be  the  First  Cause  it  must  have  them 
m  an  infinite  or  unlimited  decree,  since  bounds 
or  limitations,  without  a  limacr,  would  be  an 
•fleet  without  a  cause.  If  Gkxl  gives  wisdom 
to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  men  of  under- 
fianding;  if  he  communicates  this  perfection 
to  his  creatures,  the  inference  must  be  that  he 
himself  is  possessed  of  it  in  a  much  more  emi- 
nent degree  than  they;  that  his  knowledge 
it  deep  and  intimate,  reaching  to  the  very 
Msence  of  things,  theirs  but  slight  and  super- 
ficial; his  plear  and  distinct,  theirs  confused 
and  dark ;  his  certain  and  infallible,  theirs 
doubtful  and  liable  to  misuke;  his  easy  and 
permanent,  theirs  obtained  with  much  pains, 
and  soon  lost  again  by  the  defects  of  memory 
or  age;  his  universal  and  extending  to  all  ob- 
jects, theirs  short  and  narrow,  reachin|;  only 
to  some  few  things,  while  that  which  is 
wanting  cannot  be  numbered ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so, 
as  the  prophet  has  told  us,  are  his  ways 
above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts. 

But  his  understanding  is  infinite ;  a  doctrine 
which  the  sacred  writers  not  only  authorita- 
tively announce,  but  confirm  by  referring  to 
the  wisdom  displayed  in  his  works.  The  only 
difference  between  wisdom  and  knowledge  is, 
that  the  former  always  supposes  action,  and 
action  directed  to  an  end.  But  wherever  there 
is  wisdom  there  must  be  knowledge ;  and  as  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  consists  in  the 
formation  of  things  which,  by  themselves,  or  in 
combination  with  others,  shall  produce  certnin 
effects,  and  that  in  a  variety  of  operation  which 
is  to  us  boundless,  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  possible  qualities  and  effects  inevitably 
■apposes  a  knowledge  which  can  have  no 
limit.  For  as  creation  out  of  nothing  argues 
a  power  which  is  omnipotent ;  so  tM  know- 
ledge of  the  possibilities  of  thinffs  which  are 
not  (m  knowledge  which,  from  Qie  effect,  we 


are  sure  nvist  exist  in  God,)  argues  that  nA 
a  Being  must  be  omniscient.  For  all  thin^ 
being  not  only  present  to  him,  but  tbo 
entirely  depending  upon  him,  and  having  rt> 
ceived  both  their  being  itself,  and  aH  their 
powers  and  faculties  from  him;  it  is  manKBil 
that,  as  he  knows  all  ihin^  that  are,  ao  he 
must  likewise  know  all  possibilities  of  things, 
that  is,  all  effects  that  can  be.  For,  beinj; 
himself  alone  self-existent,  and  having  alone 
civea  to  all  things  all  the  powers  and  taeultiei 
they  are  endued  with ;  it  is  evident  he  must  of 
necessity  know  perfectly  what  all  and  each  of 
those  powers  and  faculties,  which  are  derived 
wholly  from  himself,  can  possibly  prodaix:  and 
seeing,  at  one  boundless  view,  alt  the  possible 
compositions  and  divisions,  variations  sod 
changes,  circumstances  and  dependencies  of 
things ;  all  their  possible  relations  one  to  tm- 
ther,  and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to  cotaia 
and  respective  enos,  he  must^  without  possibility 
of  error,  know  exactly  what  is  best  and  properett 
in  every  one  of  the  infinite  possible  canes  or 
methods  of  disposing  things ;  and  understand 
perfectly  liow  to  order  and  direct  the  respeciin 
means,  to  brin«^  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be, 
in  its  kind,  or  m  the  whole,  the  best  and  6ttal 
in  the  end.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  infinite 
wisdom. 

On  the  subject  of  the  diTine  omniscience, 
many  fine  sentiments  are  to  be  foand  in  the 
writings  of  Pagans;  for  an  intelligent  Finl 
Cause  bein^  in  any  sense  admiued,  it  was  most 
natural  and  obvious  to  ascribe  to  him  a  pnfed 
knowledge  of  all  things.  They  acknowled^r 
that  nothing  is  hid  from  God.  who  is  intirooie 
to  our  miiuls,  and  mingles  himself  with  oar 
very  thoughts ;  nor  were  they  all  unaware  of 
the  practical  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  and 
of  tne  motive  it  affords  to  a  cautious  and  Ti^ 
tnous  conduct.  But  among  them  it  was  ool 
held,  as  by  the  sacred  writers,  in  connectios 
with  other  right  views^  of  the  divine  natur^ 
which  are  essential  to  give  to  this  its  full  monl 
effect.  Not  only  on  this  subject  does  the  man- 
ner in  which  tne  Scriptures  state  the  doctrine 
far  transcend  that  of  the  wisest  Pagan  tbeisu; 
but  the  moral  of  the  sentiment  is  infinity 
more  comprehensive  and  impressive.  Willi 
them  it  is  connoted  with  man  s  state  of  trial; 
with  a  holy  law,  all  the  violations  of  which,  is 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  are  both  in^iblr 
known,  and  strictly  marked;  with  promises <m 
grace,  and  of  a  mild  and  protecting  »>veromeat 
as  to  all  who  have  sought  and  founa  the  mercjr 
of  Qod  in  forgiving  their  sins  and  adroiuin^ 
them  into  his  family.  The  wicked  are  thus 
reminded,  that  their  hearts  are  searched,  and 
their  sins  noted  ;  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  ai« 
upon  their  wajrs;  and  that  their  most  secrtl 
works  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  day  uhea 
God  the  witness  shall  become  God  tbejudgs. 
But  as  to  the  righteous,  the  eyes  of  the  Lora 
are  said  to  be  over  them ;  that  they  are  k«t 
by  him  who  neyer  slumbers  or  sleeps;  thaia 
is  never  far  from  them ;  that  his  eyes  run  ts 
and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show 
himself  strong  in  their  behalf;  that  foes,  is 
them   iavliibw,   are  aeen   by  his  eye^  m 
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tMMrolled   by  his  arm ;    and  that  this  ^reat 
•oributey  ao  appalling  to  wicked  men,  anords 
to  thenii  not  only  the  moat  inAuential  reaaon 
for  a  perfectly  holy  temper  and  conduct,  but 
tbe  strongest   motive  to  trust,  and   joy,  and 
hope,  amidst  the  changes  and  afflictions  of  the 
present  life.    Socrates,  as  weU  as  other  philo- 
sophers,   could   express   themselTes    well,   so 
tong  as  they  expressed  themselves  generally, 
on  this  subject.    The  former  could  say,  '*  Let 
your  own  frame  instruct  you.    Does  the  mind 
inhabiting  your  body  dispose  and  govern  it 
with  ease  7   Ought  you  not  then  to  conclude, 
that  the  u/iiversal  Mind  with  equal  ease  actu- 
ates and  governs  universal  naMire;  and  that, 
when  you  can  at  once  consider  the  interest  of 
the  Athenians  at  home,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sici- 
ly, it  is  not  too  much  for  the  divine  wisdom  to 
take  care  of  the  universe?    These  reflections 
will  soon  convince  you.  that  the  greatness  of 
the  divine  mind  is  such,  as  at  once  to  see  all 
thin^  hear  all  thines,  be  present  everv  where, 
and  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  world.'^    These 
views  are  just,  but  they  wanted  that  connection 
with -others  relative  both  to  the  diiiine  nature 
and  government,  which  we  see  only   in  the 
Bible,  to  render  them  influemial ;  they  neither 
gave  correct  moral  distinctions  nor  led  to  a 
virtoous  practice,  no,  not  in  Socrates,  who,  on 
•rome  subjects,  and  especially  on  the  person- 
Uiiy  of  the  Deity,  and  his  independence  on 
matter,  raised  himself  far  above  the  rest  of  his 
philosophic  brethren,  but  in  moral  feeling  and 
met  ice  was  perhaps  as  eonsurable  as  they. 
See  PftEsaKNcr.. 

ON,  or  A  VEN,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situated  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile, 
and  obottt  five  miles  from  the  modern  Cairo. 
It  wns  called   Heliopolis  by  the  Greeks,  and 
Bethahemeth  by  tbe  Hebrews,  Jer.  xliii,  13; 
both  of  which  names,  as  well  as  its  Ei^ptinn 
one  of  On,  imply  the  city  or  liouse  of  tJie  sun. 
Tbs  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  represented  by 
Herodotus  as  the  wisest  of  tbe  Egyptians;  and 
here  Moses  resided,  ond  received  that  education 
which  made  him  '*  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the    Egyptians."    But  notwithstaiiding  its 
beiiijic  the  seat  of  the  sciences,  such  were  its ' 
egregious    idolatries,  that   it  was    nicknamed 
A v-n,  or  Beth-Aven,  "  the  house  of  vanity," 
or  idolatry,  by  the  Jews.     A  village  standing 
on  part  of  its  site,  at  the  presem  day,  is  called 
Maitarea ;  while  the  spring  of  excellent  water, 
or  fountain  of  the  sun,  whir.h  is  supposed   to 
have  given  rise  to  the  city,  is  still  called  Ain 
Sii^ms,  or  fountain  of  the  sun,  by  the  Arabs. 
Tliia  is  one  of  the  most  anciem  cities  of  the 
world  of  which  any  distinct  vestige  can  now  be 
tnioed.     It  was  visited  eighteen  liurdred  ami 
fitly  years  ago  by  Strabn,  wliose  description 
proves  it  to  have  ueen  nearly  ns  desolate  then 
OS  now.     Most  of  the  ruins  of  this  once  famous 
city,  dpscrit>ed  by  that  geographer,  are  buried 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  soil:  but  that  which 
marks   its  site,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  an- 
cient work  at  this  time  existing  in  tlie  world, 
in   n   perfect  state,  is  a  column  of  red  granite, 
my  feet  high,  and  covered  with  hierogly- 
Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  Iwa  given  a  very 


good  rcpieeentation  of  this  column ;  to  wfaem, 
also,  the  curious  reader  is  ceferred  for  a  learn- 
ed  dissertation  on   the   chtnucters  engraved 
upon  it. 
The  city  On,  according  to  Josephus,  was 

fiven  to  tne  Israelites  to  dwell  in,  when  they 
rst  went  into  Egypt ;  and  it  was  a  daughter 
of  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  this 
place,  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  Joseph 
oy  Pharaoh.  Here,  also,  in  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy Philnd*-!phus.  leave  was  obtained  of  that 
king  by  Omoa,  high  priest  of  tlie  Jews,  to  build 
a  temple,  when  dispossessed  of  his  office  by 
Anitochus ;  which  was  lon^  used  by  the  Hel- 
lenist Jews.  It  was  predicted  by  Jeremiahi 
xUii,  13^  and  by  Ezekicl,  xxx,  17,  that  this 

Elace,  with  its  temples  and  inhabitants,  should 
B  destroyed ;  which  was  probably  fulilled  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.    See  Noph. 

ONESIMUS  was  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  a 
slave  to  PhUemon,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Oncsimus  having  run  away  from  hit 
master,  and  also  having  robbed  him,  Pliilemoi 
V,  18,  went  to  Rome  while  St.  Paul  was  thero 
in  prison  the  first  time.  As  Onesimus  knew 
him  by  repute,  (his  master  Philemon  being  a 
Christian,)  he  sought  him  out.  St.  Paul 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
crime,  instructed  him,  baptized  him,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  master  Philemon  with  a  letter, 
inserted  among  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  canonical.  This 
letter  had  all  the  good  success  he  could  desire. 
Philemon  not  only  received  Onesimus  as  a 
faithful  servant,  but  rallier  as  a  brother  and  a 
friend.  A  little  time  afler,  he  sem  him  back 
to  Rome  to  St.  Paul,  that  he  might  continue 
to  be  serviceoble  to  him  in  his  prison.  And 
we  see  that  ader  this  Onesimus  was  employed 
to  carry  such  epistles  as  the  Apostle  wrote  at 
that  time.  He  carried,  for  example,  that  which 
was  written  to  the  Colossians,  while  St.  Paul 
was  VH  in  his  bonds. 

ONESIPHORUS  is  mentioned,  3  Tim.  i, 
IG,  17,  and  higlily  commended  by  St.  Paul. 

ONION,  ^3,  Num.  xi,  5;  a  well  known 
garden  plant  with  a  bulbous  root.  Onions 
and  garlics  were  highly  esteemed  in  Egypt; 
and  nrH  without  reason,  this  country  being 
admirably  adapted  to  their  culture.  Tht  alliuM 
eepa,  called  by  the  Arabs  baaal,  HussekiiiiM 
thinks  one  of  the  species  of  onions  for  wliich 
the  Israelites  longed.  He  would  infer  this 
from  the  quantities  still  used  in  Egypt,  luid 
their  goodness.  "  Whoever  has  las^  onions 
in  EgytH,"  says  he,  ''must  oilow  that  none 
can  be  hud  better  in  any  part  of  the  universe. 
Here  they  are  sweet ;  in  other  countries  they 
are  nauseous  and  strong.  Here  they  are  soft; 
wliereas  in  the  northerii  and  other  parts  tliey 
are  hard,  and  their  coats  so  comfiact  that  th<*y 
arc  difficult  of  digestion.  Hence  they  cannot 
in  any  place  be  eaten  with  less  prejudice, 
and  more  satisfaction,  than  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  are  reprooclied  with  swearing  by 
the  leeks  and  onions  of  tlieir  gardens.  Juienal 
ridicules  some  of  iliese  superstitious  |»eo;f)le  whd 
did  not  dare  to  eat  leeks,  garlic,  or  onioua,  fiif 
feur  of  injuring  their  gods: 
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Qm9  nmtUt  Vohui  Bjftkptice,  qmaUadtmmm 
Jmgfptut  porlenta  uiiU  7 

Ptrrutn  et  cepe  n^a»  vidare  out  frangere  mcrtu  ; 
'  O  tametat  gentea  quibut  hpx  luucuntur  in  kortia 
Nununa !  SaL  zr. 

**  How  Ffjpt,  mad  with  •uperstitioD  grown, 
Makes  godu  of  roonatera,  but  too  well  i«  koown. 
Tta  mortal  ain  an  onion  to  deroor  ; 
Each  rlove  of  garlic  haa  a  aacred  power. 
Religious  nation,  aure !  and  blest  abodes, 
Where  ev'ry  garden  iso'errnn  with  goda  f** 

So  Lucian  in  his  Japiter,  where  he  is  giTine 
an  account  of  the  different  deities  worshipped 
by  the  several  inhabitants  of  £^fyp^  says, 
litiXopctioTatf  Si  Kpijt^vop^  '*  those  of  relusium 
worship  the  onion."  Hence  arises  a  question, 
bow  the  Israelites  durst  Tenture  to  violate  the 
national  worship,  by  eating  those  sacred  plants. 
We  may  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  in 
later  ages,  it  is  not  probable  that  tliey  were 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  superstition  in  the 
time  of  Moses ;  for  we  find  no  indications  of 
thift  in  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  historians :  secondly,  the  writers  here 
ouoted  appear  to  be  mistaken  in  imagining 
these  plants  to  have  beeneenerally  the  miects 
of  religious  worship,  'fnt  priests,  inaeed. 
abstained  from  the  use  of  them,  and  several 
other  vegetables ;  and  this  might  eive  rise  to 
the  opinion  of  their  being  reverenced  as  divini- 
ties :  but  the  use  of  them  was  not  prohibited 
to  the  people,  as  is  plain  (Vom  the  testimonies 
of  ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Diodoms 
Siculus. 

ONYX,  CDnr,  Gen.  ii,  12;  Exod.  xxv,  7; 
xzviii,  9,  20;  xxxv,  27:  xxxix^  6;  1  Clnron. 
zxix,  2 ;  Job  xxviii,  16 :  Ezekiel  xxviii,  13. 
A  precious  stone,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
Arv^,  ike  nailf  to  the  colour  of  which  it  nearly 
approaches.  It  is  first  mentioned  with  the 
cold  and  bdellium  of  the  river  Pison  in  Eden : 
but  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not 
eosily  determined.  The  Septuafint  render  it, 
in  different  places,  the  sardvus^  Beryl^  sapphire^ 
emerald^  Ac.  Such  names  are  oflfen  ambigu- 
ous, even  in  €hreek  and  Latin,  and  no  wonder 
if  tney  ate  more  so  in  Hebrew.  In  Exodus 
xxviii,  9,  10,  a  direction  is  nven  that  two 
onyx  stones  should  be  fastened  on  the  ephod 
of  the  high  priest,  on  which  were  to  be  mven 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  like  the 
engravings  on  a  signet ;  six  of  the  names  on 
one  stone,  and  six  on  the  other.  In  1  Chron. 
xxix,  2.  onyx  stones  are  among  the  things 
prepared  by  David  for  the  temple.  The  au- 
thor of  "  Scripture  Illustrated''  observes,  upon 
this  passage,  tnat "  the  word  onyx  is  equivocal ; 
signifying,  first,  a  precious  stone  or  gem ;  and, 
secondly,  a  marble  called  in  Greek  onychites^ 
which  Fliny  mentions  as  a  stone  of  Caramania. 
Antiquity  gave  both  these  stones  this  name, 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  nail  of  the 
fingers.  The  onyx  of  the  high  priest's  pectoral 
was,  no  doubt,  tne  gem  onyx ;  the  stone  pre- 
pared by  David  was  the  marble  onyx,  or  rather 
#fi)feA«5 ;  for  one  would  hardly  think  that  gems 
of  any  kind  were  used  externally  in  such  a 
building,  but  variegated  marble  may  readily  be 
•dmitiea." 


OPHIR,  a  pboe  or  eoontiy  icnole  tnm 
Judea^  to  which  the  ships  of  SokHBon  traded. 
There  haa  been  much  discussion  ropectio^ 
the  sitnatioo  of  this  plaoe;  some  supposiagt 
to  have  been  the  island  of  Socoiora,  wtiM 
the  straits  of  Babelmandel ;  oUicts,  that  an- 
ciently called  Tabrobana,  which  is  suppoted 
by  some  to  have  been  Ceylon,  and  by  odien 
Sumatra ;  while  others  fix  its  situation  oo  tbi 
continent  of  India.  M.  Huet  and,  after  lua, 
Brace,  plaoe  Ophir  at  Sofala,  in  Sooth  Africa, 
where  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  bees 
found,  wliich  show  marks  of  having  heeo  va7 
anciently  and  extensivdy  woriced.  The  laner 
says,  also,  that  the  situation  of  this  pbee  ex- 
plains the  period  of  three  years  which  tk 
Ophir  ships  were  absent,  from  the  dillerctt 
courses  or  the  monsoons  and  trade  windi, 
.which  they  would  have  to  encounter  goiiig 
and  returning.  Ruins  of  ancient  baildiagi 
have  also  beoi  found  in  the  neighbonrfaood  a 
these  mines.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinioi, 
Brace  says  there  was  a  place  called  Taisfaiik 
nearMelmda. 

In  the  same  direction  with  Ophir  layTv- 
shish ;  the  voyage  to  both  places  bein^  aecMi- 
plished  under  one,  ax>d  always,  as  it  wosU 
seem,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  three  yetrt; 
by  which  it  may  oe  inferred  that,  notviik- 
standing  the  impenect  navigation  of  the  tisMi, 
they  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance  bm 
the  ports  of  Judea.  But  the  trae  situation  o( 
these  places  must  ever  remain  matter  of  cos* 
jecture ;  and  all  that  can  be  considered  si  to- 
tain  respecting  them  is,  that  from  the  artkhi 
imported  from  them,  namely,  ^Id,  silver 
ivory,  apes,  peacocks,  and  precious  aom. 
they  must  have  been  situated  in  the  Mo^ 
parts  of  either  Africa  or  Asia. 

ORACLE  denotes  something  delivered  by 
supernatural  wisdom;  and  the  term  is  alio 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  signify  the  moii 
holv  place  from  whence  the  Loni  revealed  hit 
will  to  ancient  Israel,  1  Kings  vi,  5, 19-Sl,  81 
But  when  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  noa- 
ber,  as  it  mostly  does,  it  denotes  the  rerda- 
tions  contained  in  the  sacred  writiogi  of 
which  the  nation  of  Israel  were  the  dcposita> 
ries.  So  Moses  is  said  by  Stephen  to  have 
received  the  "  lively  oracler*  to  give  unto  da 
Israelites.  These  oracles  contained  the  law, 
both  moral  and  ceremonial,  with  all  the  t^ 
and  promises  relating  to  the  Messiah  wluck 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moan. 
They  also  contained  all  the  intimations  of  the 
divine  mind  which  he  was  pleased  to  ooit- 
municate  by  means  of  the  succeeding  propbeti 
who  prophesied  beforehand  of  the  coming  av^ 
of  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah  with  the  ^or]r 
that  should  fofiow.  The  Jews  were  a  highly 
privileeed  people  in  many  and  various  itspeets, 
Rom.  IX,  4,  5  ;  but  the  Apostle  Paul  mentioBi 
it  as  their  chief  advantage  that  "unto  then 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,"  Roaiaii 
iih  2.  "  What  nation,"  says  Moses,  "  U  that 
that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteMi 
as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before  yon  thii 
day  t"  Dcut.  iv,  8.  The  psalmist  David  » 
meratea  thnr  ejtcellent  properties  under 
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ipitheU;  meh  at  the  law  of  the  Lord,  his 
totimony,  his  statutes,  his  commandments, 
his  judgments,  Ac  Their  properties  are  ex- 
toUad  as  perfect,  sure,  right,  pure,  clean,  true, 
and  righteous  aiioeetber;  more  to  be  desired 
than  much  fine  gold :  sweeter  than  honey  and 
the  honey  comb.  Their  salutary  effects  are 
all  mentioned;  such  as  their  converting  the 
soul,  making  wise  the  simple,  rejoicing  the 
bean,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  and  the  keeping 
•f  tbem  is  connected  with  a  great  reward. 
Psalm  xix.  The  hundred  and  nineteenth 
Psmho  abounds  with  praises  of  the  liTdy 
trades,  the  word  of  the  iirin^  Qod ;  it 
abounds  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  lore 
10  iij  of  delight  in  it,  and  tne  most  fervent 
petitions  lor  diTine  illumination  in  the  know- 
ledjge  of  it.  Such  was  the  esteem  and  Teoo- 
ratKMK  which  the  fiuthful  entertained  for  the 
lively  oracles  under  the  former  dispensation, 
when  they  had  only  Moses  and  the  prophOs; 
bow,  then,  ought  they  to  be  prized  by  Chris- 
tians, who  have  also  Christ  and  his  Apostles! 

Among  the  Heathen  the  term  aracU  is 
usually  taken  to  signify  an  answer,  generally 
oouehed  in  very  dark  and  ambiguous  terms, 
supposed  to  be  given  by  demons  of  old,  either 
by  the  mouths  of  their  idols,  or  by  those  of 
their  priests,  to  the  people,  who  consulted 
them  on  things  to  come.  Orack  is  also  used 
fi>r  the  demon  who  gave  the  answer,  and  the 
tdace  where  it  was. given.  Seneca  defines 
oracles  to  be  enunciations  by  the  mouths  of 
icen  of  the  will  of  the  gods ;  and  Cicero  simply 
^^Ifl  them,  diorum  oratio^  the  language  of  mt 

SmIs.    Among  the  Pagans  they  were  held  in 
gh  estimation;  and  they  were  consulted  on 
a  variety  of  occasions  pertaining  to  national 
snterprises  and  private  life.    When  they  made 
peace  or  war,  enacted  laws,  reformed  states, 
or  changed  the  constitution,  they  had  in  all 
iheoe  cases  recourse  to  the  oracle  bv  public 
authority.     Also,  in  private  life,  if  a  man 
wished  to  marry,  if  he  proposed  to  take  a 
journey,  or  to  engage  in  any  business  of  im- 
portance,*he  repair^  to  the  oracle  for  counsel. 
Mankind  have  nod  always  a  propensity  to  ex- 
plore  futurity;   and    conceiving    that    future 
cwentM  were  known  to  their  ^ds,  who  pos- 
sessed  the  gifl  of  prophecy,  they  sought  in- 
fi:>nnation  and  advice  trom  the  oracles,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  were  supernatural  and  divine 
cocnmunications.    The    institution  of  oracles 
aeeoned  to  gratify  the  prevalent  curiosity  of 
nAankind,  and  proved  a  source  of  immense 
^vireaUb,  as  well  as  authority  and  influence,  to 
thoae   who  had  the  command  of  them.    Ac- 
Bordinglv,  every  nation,  in  which  idolatry  has 
tbaistea,  had  its  oracles,  by  means  of  which 


im  posture  practised  on  superstition  and  cre- 
iuiity.  The  principal  oracles  of  antiquity  are, 
Lbat  of  Ab«,  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  that 
^f  .A^mphiaraus,  at  Oroousin  Macedonia;  that 
y£  the  Branchids  at  Did3rmeum;  that  of  the 
Bttsnps  at  Lacedomon ;  that  of  Dodona ;  that 
y£  Jupiter  Ammon;  that  of  Nabarca  in  the 
»o«sntnr  of  the  Anariaci,  near  the  Caspian  Sea ; 

or  Trophonius,  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 

of  ChrysopoUs;  that  of  Claios,  in  Ionia; 


that  of  Amphilochus  at  Mallos;  that  of  Pa- 
tarea;  that  of  Pella  in  Macedonia;  that  of 
Pbaselides  in  Ciiicia ;  thai  of  Sinope  in  Papb- 
lagonia;  that  of  Orpheus's  head  at  Lesbos, 
mentioned  by  Philostratus.  But  of  all  oracles, 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  Pyihius  at  Delphi  was 
the  most  celebrated :  this  was  consulted  in  the 
dernier  resort  by  most  of  the  princes  of  those 
ages. 
Most  of  the  Pagan  deities  had  their  appro- 

Eriate  oracles.  Apollo  hod  the  greatest  num- 
er :  such  as  those  of  Claros,  of  the  Branchids, 
of  the  suburbs  of  Daphne  at  Aniioch,  of  Delos, 
of  Argos,  of  Troas,  .£olis,  Ac,  of  Bai»  in 
Italy,  and  others  in  Ciiicia.  in  E^pt,  in  the 
Alps,  in  Thrace,  at  Corinth,  in  Arcadia,  in 
Laoonia,  and  in  many  other  places  enumerated 
by  Van  Dale.  Jupiter,  beside  that  of  Dodona 
and  some  others,  the  honour  of  which  he 
shared  with  Apollo,  had  one  in  BcDotia  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  and  another 
in  Ellis,  one  at  Thebes  and  at  Meroe,  one  near 
Antioch,  and  several  others.  .£sculapius  was 
consulted  in  Ciiicia,  at  ApoUonia,  in  the  isle 
of  Cos,  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamos,  Rome,  and 
elsewhere.  Mercury  had  oracles  at  Patras, 
upon  Hamon,  and  in  other  places ;  Mars,  in 
Thrace,  Egirpt  and  elsewhere;  Hercules,  at 
Cadiz,  AtMins,  in  Elgypt,  at  Tivoli,  in  Meso- 
potamia, where  he  issued  his  oracles  by  dreams, 
whence  he  was  called  Somnialis.  Isis,  Osiris, 
and  Serapis  delivered  in  like  manner  their 
oracles  by  dreams,  as  we  learn  from  Pausa- 
nias,  Tacitus,  Arrian,  and  other  writers  ;  that 
of  Amphilochus  was  also  delivered  by  dreams; 
the  ox  Apis  had  also  his  oracle  in  Egypt.  The 
gods,  called  CabirL  had  their  oracle  in  Bceotia. 
Diana,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  had  several  oracles 
in  Egypt,  Ciiicia,  Ejshesus,  Ac.  Those  of 
fortune  at  Prseneste,  and  of  the  lots  at  An- 
tium  are  well  known.  The  fountains  also 
delivered  oracles,  for  to  each  of  tiiem  a  divinity 
was  ascribed :  such  was  the  fountain  of  Cas- 
talia  at  Delphi,  another  of  the  same  name  in 
the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  and  the  prophetic 
fountain  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  Achaia. 
Juno  had  several  oracles:  one  near  Corinth, 
one  at  Nysa,  and  others  at  different  places. 
Latona  haa  one  at  Butis  in  Egypt;  Leucothet 
had  one  in  Colchis  |  Memnon  m  E^ypt ;  Ma- 
chaon  at  Gerania  in  Laconia;  Mmerva  liad 
one  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  upon  mount  iEtna,  at 
Mycens  and  Colchis,  and  in  other  places. 
Those  of  Neptune  were  at  Delphos,  at  Ualau- 
ria,  near  Neocesarea,  and  elsewhere.  The 
nymphs  had  theirs  in  the  cave  of  Corycia.  Pan 
had  several,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that 
in  Arcadia.  That  of  the  Palici  was  in  Sicily. 
Pluto  had  one  at  Nysa.  Saturn  bad  oracles  in 
several  places,  but  the  most  famous  were  those 
of  CumsB  in  Italy,  and  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Those  of  Venus  were  dispersed  in  several 
places,  at  Gaza,  upon  Mount  Libanus,  at  Pa^ 
phos,  in  Cyprus,  Ac.  Serapis  had  one  at 
Alexandria,  consulted  by  Vespasian.  Venus 
Aphacite  had  one  at  Aphaca  between  Heliopo- 
lis  and  Byblus.  Geryon,  the  three-headed 
monster  slain  by  Hercules,  had  an  oracle  in 
Italy  near  Padua,  consulted  by  Tiberius;  that 
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»f  Hercules  was  at  TItoH,  and  was  given  fay 
lots,  like  those  of  Prsneste  and  Antium.  The 
deini-gods  and  heroes  had  likewise  their  oracles, 
such  were  those  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  La- 
oedarmon,  of  Amphiaraus,  of  Mopsus  in  Cilicia, 
of  Ulysses,  Amphilochus,  Sarpcdon  in  Troas, 
Ilerniione  in  Macedonia.  Pasiphae  in  Laconia, 
Chalcasin  Italy,  Aristaeusin  Bo&otia,  Autolycus 
at  Sinope,  Phryxus  among  the  Colchi,  Zamolxis 
among  the  Oetao,  Hephaestion  the  minion  of 
Alexander,  and  Antinous,  &c. 

The  responses  of  oracles  were  deliTered  in  a 
▼ariety  of  ways :  at  Delphi,  thoy  interpreted 
and  put  into  verse-  what  thft  priestess  pro- 
nounced in  the  time  of  her  furor.  Mr.  Bayle 
observes  that  at  first  this  oracle  gave  its  an- 
swers in  verse;  and  that  it  fell  at  length  to 
prose,  upon  the  people's  beginning  to  laugh  at 
the  poorness  of  its  versification.  The  Epicu- 
reans made  this  the  subject  of  their  jests,  and 
said,  in  raillery,  it  was  surprising  enough,  that 
Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  should  be  a  much 
worse  poet  than  Homer,  whom  he  himself  had 
inspired.  By  the  railleries  of  these  philoso- 
phers, and  particularly  by  those  of  the  Cynics 
and  Peripatetics,  the  priests  were  at  len|^h 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  practice  of  versifying 
tbe  responses  of  the  Pytliia,  which,  accoraing 
to  Piutarchj  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  declension  of  the  oracle  of  Uelplios.  At 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  the  priests  pronounoed 
tbe  response  of  their  god;  at  Dodona,  the 
response  was  issued  from  the  hollow  of  an 
oak;  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  the  oracle 
was  inferred  from  what  the  supplicant  said 
before  lie  recovered  his  senses;  at  Memphis, 
they  drew  a  good  or  bad  cmien,  according  as 
the  ox  Apis  received  or  rejected  what  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  which  was  also  the  case  with 
the  fishes  of  the  fountain  of  Limyra.  Tlie 
•appliuiits,  who  consulted  the  oracles,  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuaries  where 
tliey  were  given ;  and  accordingly,  care  was 
taken  that  neither  tlie  Epicureans  nor  Chris- 
tians shodld  come  near  tlieni.  In  several 
places,  the  oracles  were  given  by  letters  sealed 
up,  as  in  that  of  Mopsus,  and  at  Mallus  in 
Cilicia.  Oracles  were  frequently  given  by  lot, 
the  mode  of  doing  which  was  us  follows:  the 
lots  were  a  kind  of  dice,  on  which  were  en- 
graven certain  characters  or  words,  whose 
explanations  they  were  to  seek  on  tables  made 
for  the  pur|K)6e.  The  way  of  using  these  dir« 
for  knowing  futurity,  was  different,  according 
to  the  places  where  they  were  used.  In  some 
temples,  the  person  threw  himself;  in  others, 
they  were  dropped  from  a  box ;  whence  came 
tlie  proverbial  expression,  "  The  lot  is  fallen." 
This  plttving  with  dice  was  always  preceded 
by  sacrifices  and  other  customary  ceremonies. 
The  ambi^ity  of  the  oracles  in  their  responses, 
and  their  double  meaning,  contributed  to  their 
support. 

Ablnncourt  observe.*!,  that  the  study  or  re- 
search of  the  meaning  of  oracles  was  but  a 
fruitless  tiling;  and  that  iliey  were  never  nn- 
dersttxtd  till  after  their  iirconiplishinent.  His- 
torians relate,  that  CrocHiis  was  trirkitl  by  tlie 
ombitfuity  and  ci^ui vocation  of  the  orucle :  I 


Thus  rendered  in  Latin : 

**  Or  aaua  Halym  tuperant  magnam  ftrxerUi  tfUi 

vim." 

[If  Croesos  cross  the  Halys  be  wIU  overthrow tgretf 
empire  ] 

Thus,  if  the  Lydian  monarch  had  conquati 
Cyrus,  he  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire:  if 
he  himself  was  routed,  he  overturned  'his  own. 
That  delivered  to  Pyrrhus,  which  is  compnied 
in  this  Latin  verse, 

"  Omh  eguidcm  JSacida*  Romanot  vimeen 

[I  believe  Indeed  that  tbe  soos  of  JBscaa  the 
will  conquerfj 

had  the  same  advantage;  fior,  according  to  ths 
rules  of  syntax,  either  of  the  two  accosstivei 
may  be  eovemed  by  tbe  verb,  and  the  verse  bt 
expUiinea,  either  by  saying  the  Romans  sMI 
conquer  tlie  JEaciam,  of  whom  Pyrrhus  vsi 
descended,  or  those  shall  conquer  the  Rofaasi. 
When  Alexandtr  fell  sick  at  Babylon,  torn 
of  his  courtiers  who  happened  to  be  in  Eeypti 
or  who  went  thither  on  purpose,  passed  tbe 
night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  inqnire  if  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  bring  Alexander  to  be 
cured  by  him.  The  eod  answered,  it  wit 
better  that  Alexander  snouk)  remain  where  hs 
was.  This  in  all  events  was  a  very  pnideat 
and  safe  answer.  If  the  king^  recoveifd  bis 
health,  what  glory  must  Sempis  have  gsincd 
by  saving  him  the  faii^e  of  tbe  journey !  If 
he  died,  it  was  but  saying  he  died  in  a  fflVo■^ 
ble  juncture  after  so  many  conouests;  wbick 
had  he  lived,  lie  could  neither  nave  enhir^ 
nor  preserved.  This  is  actually  the  eonstrae* 
tion  they  put  upon  the  response ;  whereas  had 
Alexander  undertaken  the  journey,  and  difd  is 
the  temple,  or  by  the  way,  nothini^  could  bavt 
been  said  in  favour  of  Seraps.  When  Trajaa 
had  formed  the  design  of  his  exnedhmn  sgsintt 
the  Pariliians,  he  was  advisca  to  consult  lbs 
oracle  of  Hclionolis,  to  which  he  had  no  mon 
to  do  but  send  a  note  under  a  seal.  Thai 
prince,  who  had  no  great  faith  in  oracles,  smt 
thither  a  blank  note;  and  they  returned  bia 
another  of  the  same  kind.  By  this  Trajsn  was 
convinced  of  the  divinity  of  tlie  oracle.  H« 
sent  back  a  second  note  to  the  god,  in  wbicb 
he  inqiiiiTd  wheilier  he  should  return  to  Rone 
afler  finishing  the  war  he  had  in  view.  The 
god,  as  Mucrobius  tells  the  story,  orderrd  a 
vine,  which  was  among  the  oflTerines  of  bia 
temple,  to  be  divided  into  pieces,  and  brooffat 
to  Tnijon.  The  event  justified  the  oracle; 
for  the  emperor  dying  in  that  war,  hii  booei 
were  carrii'd  to  Rome,  which  had  been  repre- 
sented by  that  broken  vine.  As  the  priests  of 
that  oracle  knew  Trojon's  design,  which  was 
no  secret,  they  happily  devised  that  respoiwf, 
whifh,  in  all  events,  was  canable  of  a  favwo^ 
able  interfmiatioii,  whether  lie  routed  and  ntf 
the  Purthians  in  pieces,  or  if  his  army  nut 
with  the  same  fate.  Sometim«»8  the  resiHWSfS 
of  the  oracles  were  mere  banter,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  man  who  wished  to  know  by  what  meanf 
lie  might  lierome  rich,  and  wlio  receivrd  fee 
answer  from  tlie  ^od,  that  lie  had  only  torrnike 
himself  master  of  all  that  lay  between  SicfOf 
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and  GonmlL  Another,  wt^ting  a  cure  lor  the 
|Out,  was  answered  bv  the  oracle,  that  be  was 
to  drink  nothing  but  cold  water. 

There  are  two  poinu  in  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oracles:   namely,  whether  they  were 
wmao,  or  diabolical  machines;  and  whether 
or  not  they  ceased  upon  the   publication  or 
]HreachiQg  of  the  Gh^spel.    Most  of  the  &thers 
of  the  ohinreh  sum>08ed  that  the  devil  issued 
oracles ;  and  looked  on  it  as  a  pleasure  he  took 
to  gire  dubious  and  equivocal    answers,   in 
oid^  lo  have  a  handle  to  laugh  at  them.    Vos- 
But  allows  that  it  was  the  <tevil  who  spoke  in 
ondes;  but  thinks  that  the  obscurity  of  his 
laiwers  was  owing  to  his  ignorance  as  to  the 
pfecise  circumatanoes  of  events.    That  artful 
iod  studied  obsowrity  in  which  the  answers 
vers  couched,  says  hi,  showed  the  embarrass- 
ing the  devil  was  under;    as  those  double 
iMsaings  they  usually  bore  provided  lor  their 
seeompnafameaL     Where  the  thing   foretold 
did  not  hap|>en  accordingly,  the  oracle,  lor- 
ssotfa,  was  misundsrstood.    Eusebius  has  pr»- 
Krred  some  fragments  of  a  philosopher,  called 
fEnomaus ;  who,  out  of  resentment  tor  his  hav- 
iag  been  so  often  fooled  by  the  oracles,  wrote  an 
Hople  confutation  of  all  their  imneitinencies : 
"  When  we  come  to  consult  thee,"  saje  he  to 
ApoUo,  "  if  thou  seest  what  is  in  futurity,  why 
dost  thou  use  expressions  that  will  not  be  un- 
derstood 1    Dost  thou  not  know,  that  they  will 
set  be  under^Coodl    If  thou  deat,  thou  takeat 
plessore  in  abusing  us;  if  thou  dost  not,  be 
mfimaed  of  ua,  and  learn  to  speak  more  clearly. 
I  tell  thee,  that  if  thou  inien&st  to  equivoque, 
the  Greek  vrord  whereby  thou  affirmedst  that 
CrflBSUB  should  overtheow  a  great  empire  was 
iU chosen;  and  that  it  eoMld  signify  nothing 
bat  CroBfua's   conquering   Cyrus.    If  things 
Bust  neeesoarily  coma  to  pass,  wlnrdost thou 
■muse  us  with  thy  amlitguities  1    What  doest 
Utoa,  wreich  as  thou  ait,  at  Delphi  1  employed 
is  miBtering  idle  prophecies !"    But  CBnoraaus 
is  still  more  out  of  hvimour  with  the  oracle,  for 
(he  answer  which  Apollo  gave  the  Athenians, 
whan  Xerxes  was  about  to  attack  Greece  with 
allthestreBglhof  Asia.  The  Pythian  declared, 
that  Minerva^  the  protectress  of  Athens,  had 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  appease  the  wnoh  of 
Jopiter;  yet  that  Jupiter,  in  complaisance  to 
his  danght^,  was  willing  the  Athenians  should 
save  th«nselyes  within  wooden  walls ;  and  that 
Salamis  should  behold  the  loss  of  a  ^at  many 
diikiran,  dear  to  their   mothers,  either  when 
Ceres  was  spread  abroad,  or  ^thered  toeether. 
Here  CElnomaus  loses  all  patience  with  the  god 
of  Delphi     "  This  contest,"  says  he,  "  between 
father  and    daughter  is  very  becoming  the 
deities!     It  Is  excellent,  Uiat  there  shomd  be 
eonttary  incHnations  anid  interests  in  heaven. 
Poor  wizard,  thou   art   ignorant  whose   the 
children  are    that   Salamis  shall  see  perish; 
whether  Ghreeks  or  Persians.     It   is   certain 
they  must  be  either  one  or  the  other;  but  thou 
Besdest  not  to  have  told  so  openly,  that  thou 
IcDeweet  not  which.    Thou  coskcealest  the  time 
af  the  faedttle  under  those  £ne  poetical  expreo- 
mmuj  *  either  when  Oeras  is  spread  abroad,  or 
mtkmd  toeathcr;*  and  wMulasst  thou  cajole 
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us  with  such  nompous  language  1  Who  knows 
not,  that  if  there  be  a  sea  ^^i,  it  must  either 
be  in  seed  time  or  harvest  1  It  is  certain  it 
cannot  be  in  winter.  Let  things  go  how  they 
wiU,  thou  wilt  secure  thyself  by  this  Jupiter, 
whom  Minerva  is  endeavouring  to  appease 
If  the  Ghreeks  lose  the  baule,  Jupiter  proved 
inexorable  to  the  last ;  if  they  cain  it,  why 
then  Minerva  at  length  prevailed. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  amone  the  more 
learned,  that  oracles  were  all  mere  oieats  and 
impostures;  either  calculated  to  serve  the 
avaricious  ends  of  the  Heathen  priests,  or  the 
political  views  of  the  princes.  Bayle  says  posi- 
tively, they  were  mere  human  artifices,  in 
whidi  the  devil  had  no  hand.  He  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  Van  Dale  and  Fontenelle,  who 
nava  written  a^essly  on  the  subject.  Father 
Balthus,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  lathers  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  orar 
cles;  but  without  denying  the  imposture  oi 
the  priests,  often  blendea  with  the  oracles. 
He  maintains  the  intervemion  of  the  devil  in 
some  predictions,  which  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  cheats  of  the  priests  alone.  The  Abbi 
Banier  espouses  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
and  objects  that  oracles  would  not  have  lasted 
so  long,  and  supported  themselves  with  so 
much  splendour  and  reputation,  if  they  had 
been  merely  owing  to  the  forgeries  of  the 
imests.  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  "Discourses 
concernine  the  Use  ax>d  Intent  of  Prophecy," 
expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  impious  to  dis- 
believe the  Heathen  oracles,  and  to  deny  them 
to  have  been  given  out  by  the  devil ;  to  which 
assertion,  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  '^Ebiaroina- 
tion,"  d(c,  replies,  that  he  is  guilty  of  this  im- 
piety, ana  that  he  thinks  himself  warranted  to 
pronounce  from  the  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Heathens  themsdves,  and  the 
evidence  of  plain  lacts,  which  are  recorded  of 
those  oracles,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
thine  itsdf^  that  they  were  all  mere  imposture, 
wholly  invented  ana  supported  by  human  craft, 
without  any  supernatural  aid  or  interposition 
whatsoever.  He  alleges,  that  Cicero,  speaking 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  the  most  revered  of  any 
in  the  Heathen  world,  declares,  that  nothing 
was  become  more  contemptible,  not  only  in 
his  days,  but  long  before  him;  that  Demos- 
thenes, who  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  affirmed  of  the  same  oracle,  in  a  public 
speech  to  the  people  of  Athens,  that  it  was 
gained  to  the  interests  of  King  rhilip^  an  ene- 
my to  that  city ;  that  the  Greek  historians  tell 
us,  how,  on  several  other  occasions,  it  had 
been  corrupted  by  money,  to  serve  the  views 
of  particular  persons  and  parties,  and  the  pro- 
phetess sometimes  had  been  deposed  for  bribery 
and  lewdness;  that  there  were  some  great 
sects  of  philosophers,  who,  on  principle,  dis- 
avowed the  authority  of  all  oracles;  agreeably 
to  all  which  Strabo  tells  us,  that  divination  in 
general  and  oracles  had  been  in  high  credit 
amonff  the  oAcients,  but  in  his  daya  were  treat- 
ed with  much  contempt;  lastly,  that  Eusebiua 
also,  the  great  historian  of  the  primitive  churoh, 
deekres,  that  there  were  six  hundred  writob 
among  the  Heathens  themselves  who  had  po^ 
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tidy  written  against  the  reality  of  them.    Plu- 
tarch has  a  treatise  on  the  ceasing  of  some 
oracles;  and  Van  Dale,  a  Dutch  physician, 
has  a  Tolume  to  proye  they  did  not  cease  at 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  tnat  many  of  them 
ceased  long  before,  and  that  others  held  till  the 
fall  of  Paganism,  under  the  empire  of  Theodo- 
tius  the  Great,  when  Paganism  being  dissi- 
pated, these  institutions  could  no  longer  sub- 
sist.   Vein  Dale  was  answered  by  a  German, 
one  Moebius,  professor  of  theoloey  at  Leipsic, 
in  1685.    Fontenelle  espoused  Van  Dale's  sys- 
tem, and  improved  upon  it  in  his  "  History  of 
Oracles;"   and  showed  the  weakness  of  the 
argument  used  by  many  writers  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  drawn  from  the  ceasing  of  ora- 
cles.   Cicero  says,  the  oracles  became  dumb 
in  proportion  as  people,  growing  less  credu- 
lous, beffan  to  suspect  them  for  cheats.    Plu- 
tarch aUeges  two  reasons  for  the  ceasing  of 
oracles:  the  one  was  Apollo's  chagrin;  who. 
it  seems,  took  it  in  dude^eon  to  be  interrogatea 
about  so  many  trifles.    The  other  was,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  genii,  or  demons,  who  had 
the  mana^ment  of  the  oracles,  died,  and  be- 
came  extinct,    the   orades  must   necessarily 
cease.    He  aads  a  third  and  more  natural  cause 
ffbr  the  ceasing  of  oracles ;  namely,  the  forlorn 
-«tate  of  Greece,  ruined  and  desolated  by  wars ; 
^or,  hence,  the  smallness  of  the  gains  let  the 
j)riests  sink  into  a  poverty  and  contempt  too 
fbare  to  cover   the   fraud.    That   the   oracles 
-were  silenced  about  or  soon  after  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  advent,  may  be  proved,  says  Dr. 
^Leland,  in  the  first  volume  of  nis  learned  work 
on  "  The  Necessity  and  Advanta^  of  Revela- 
tion," &c,  from  express  testimonies,  not  only 
of  Christian  but  of  Heathen  authors.    Lucan, 
who  wrote  his  "Pharsalia"  in  the  reign  of 
'Nero,  scarcely  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion,  laments  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
-misfortunes  of  that  age,  that  the  Delphian  ora- 
cle, whicti  he  represents  as  one  of  the  choicest 
•gifts  of  t>^  gods,  was  become  silent. 

Non  uUo  Macula  done 
No9tra  earent  majore  Deum,  quam  Ddphica  aedew 
Quod  oiUat.  PharoaL  Ub.  r,  111. 

*'Of  an  the  wauls  with  which  the  age  It  curst, 
The  Delphie  ailence  surely  to  the  worst"    Rows. 

In  like  manner,  Juvenal  says, 

Delphio  oracula  etooant^ 
Et  genuo  humanum  dornnat  taligo  futuri. 

Sat.  ▼!,  664. 

••  Since  Delphi  now,  if  we  may  credit  fame, 
OlTes  no  responaen,  and  a  long  darii  night 
CoBceatotbe  future  hour  ft«m  mortal  Bi|riit." 

Lucian  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Delphi,  the 
oracle  gave  no  answer,  nor  was  the  priestess  in- 
spired. This  likewise  appears  from  Plutarch's 
treatise,  why  the  oracles  cease  to  give  answers, 
already  cited ;  whence  it  is  also  manifest,  that 
the  most  learned  Heathens  were  very  much  at 
A  loss  how  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  it 
Porphyry,  in  a  passa^eited  fttmi  him  by  Eo- 
■ebius,  says,  "  The  city  of  Rome  was  overrun 
with  sickness,  ^sculapivs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fods  having  withdrawn  their  converse  with 
nen*  because  sinee  J%Km  began  to  be  woi^ 


shipped,  no  man  bad  received  any  paUie  hdptv 
bencdtt  firom  the  gods."  With  respect  to  ihi 
origin  of  orades,  they  were  probably  imits* 
tions,  first,  of  the  answers  given  to  the  holy 
patriarchs  from  the  divine  presence  or  Sb»> 
chinah,  and  secondly,  of  the  responses  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest  fin>m  the  mercy  seat:  for  dl 
Paganism  is  a  parody  of  the  true  religion. 

ORDINATION^  the  act  of  conferring  kJjr 
orders,  or  of  initiatmg  a  person  into  the  tninii- 
try  of  the  Gk)spel,  by  prayer  and  with  or  willi- 
out  the  laying  on  of  hands.    In  the  church  of 
England,  ordination  has  always  been  eiteeflMd 
the   principal  prerogative   of   bishops;   aid 
bishops  still  retain  the  function  asamiBikof 
their   spiritual   sovereignty  in  their  diooeM. 
Without  ordination  no  person  can  receiie  any 
benefice,  parsonage,  vicarage,  A^.    A  penos 
must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  or  neir  it, 
before  he  can  l>e  ordained  deacon,  or  have  any 
share  in  the  ministnrj    and  fedl  twenty-ibar 
before  he  can  be  oroained  prie^  and  by  thit 
means  be  permitted    to   administer  the  kly 
communion.    A  bishop,  on  the  ordinaooo  m 
dergymen,  is  to  examine  them  in  the  preseM 
of  tM  ministers,  who  in  the  ordination  of  priett, 
but  not  of  deacons,  assist  him  at  the  impoi- 
tion  of  hands;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a  nuuk 
of  assent,  not  because  it  is  thought  necessary. 
In  case  any  crime,  as  drunkenness,  perjsiyi 
forgery,  dec.  is  alleged  against  anv  one  thst 
is  to  be  ordained,  either  priest  or  aeaoo&,tbt 
bishop  ought  to  desist  from  ordaining  luffl. 
The  person  to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a  tetfi- 
monial  of  his  life  and  doctrine  to  the  biahsp, 
and  to  me  an  account  of  his  f^ith  in  Latin ; 
and  bow  priests  and  deacons  are  obliced  to 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,    ui  tbi 
ancient  discipline  there  was  no  such  thio;  ai  i 
vague  and  absolute  ordination;  but  every  on 
was  to  have  a  church,  whereof  he  was  to  be 
ordained  derk  or  priest.    In  the  twelftb  cen- 
tury the  bishops  ^w  more  remiss,  and  oniain- 
ed  without  any  title  or  bene&:e.    The  cooacil 
of  Trent,  however,  restored  Uie  ancient  disci- 
pline, and  appointed  that  none  should  be«^ 
datned  but  those  who  were  providoi  with  a 
benefice;  which  nractioe  still    obtains  in  the 
church  of  England. 

The  reformed  hdd  the  call  of  the  people  tba 
only  thing  essential  to  the  validity  of  tbi 
ministry ;  and  teach,  that  ordination  is  only  a 
ceremony,  which  renders  the  call  more  sogait 
and  authentic.  Accordingly  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Scotland,  France,  HoUnnd,  8vi»- 
zeriand.  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Deft- 
mark,  «c,  have  no  qiisoopal  ordination.  For 
lAither,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Melanaboo,  Ac,  aid 
flill  the  first  reformers  and  founders  of  tbeie 
churches,  who  ordained  ministers  among  thea^ 
were  tbemsdves  presbyters,  and  no  other 
And  though  in  some  of  thne  churches  there 
are  ministers  called  superintendents,  or  bi- 
shops, yet  these  are  only  friwU  ittitr  ftrOf 
the  first  among  equals ;  not  pretending  to  aajr 
superiority  ofWers.  HaviftT^baDi^  ■• 
other  orders  than  what  either  presbyters  pi* 
them,  or  what  was  given  them  as  presbyjej^ 
they  can  convey  no  other  to  thtom  tney  oidBi> 
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Oo  thii  ijoand  the  Protestant  Dissenters  plead 
thst  their  ordination,  though  not  episcopal,  is 
the  same  with  that  of  all  the  illustrious  Pro- 
teatant  churches  abroad;  and  object,  that  a 
priest  ordained  by  a  popish  bishop  should  be 
reeeiTed  into  the  church  of  England  as  a  ralid 
minister,  rightfully  ordained ;  while  the  orders 
of  another,  ordained  by  the  most  learned  reli- 
gious presbyter,  which  any  forei«i  country 
can  boast,  are  pronounced  not  ralia,  and  he  is 
R<]uired  to  submit  to  be  ordained  afresh.  In 
opposition  to  episcopal  ordination,  the^  urge 
that  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  1  Tim.  ir,  14 ; 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ordained  by  cer- 
tain prophets  and  teachers  in  the  churoh  of 
Anti(KJi,  and  not  bv  any  bishop  presiding  in 
that  city.  Acts  xiii,  1-3 ;  and  that  it  is  a  well 
known  &ct,  that  presbyters  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria  ordained  even  their  own  bishops 
for  nx»re  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  earliest 
a^  of  Christianity.  They  farther  argue,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  Scripture  the 
same,  and  not  denominations  of  distinct  orders 
or  offices  in  the  church,  reierrin?  to  Phil. 
i,  1;  Titus  i,  5,  7;  Acts  zx,  37,  &;  1  Peter 
T,  1, 2.  To  the  same  i)urpose  they  maintain, 
that  the  superiority  of  bisnops  to  presbyters  is 
not  pretended  to  be  of  dirine,  but  of  numan, 
insiitution;  not  grounded  on  Scripture.  J>ut 
onlr  upon  the  custom  or  ordinances  of  this 
realm,  by  the  first  reformers  and  founders  of 
the  eborch  of  England;  nor  by  many  of  its 
most  learned  and  eminent  doctors  since.  See 
Stillingfleet's  IrenicttiMf  in  which  the  learned 
aathor  afiirms  and  shows  this  to  be  the  senti- 
ment of  Cranmer,  and  other  chief  reformers 
both  in  Edward  VI,  and  dueen  Elizabeth's 
Rign,  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Bishop  Bridges, 
Lee,  Hooker,  Sutcliff,  Hales,  Chillingworth, 
&c.  MorcoTer,  the  book  entitled,  the  "  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man,"  subscribed  by  the 
clergy  in  conTocation,  and  confirmed  by  par- 
liament, owns  bishops  and  presbytery  by  Scrip- 
tore  to  be  the  same.  Beside,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  allege,  that  if  episcopal  ordination 
be  reallv  necessary  to  constitute  a  ralid  minis- 
ter, it  aoea.  not  seem  to  be  enjoined  by  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Elngland ;  because 
tfae  power  of  ordination  which  the  bishops  ex- 
ercise in  this  kingdom,  is  deriyed  entirely  and 
ooljrfrom  the  civu  magistrate;  and  he  autho- 
titatively  prescribes  how,  and  to  whom  ordina- 
tion is  to  be  eriven :  that  if  an  ordination  should 
be  eonductea  in  other  manner  and  form  than 
th'it  prescribed  by  him,  such  ordination  would 
be  illegal,  and  of  no  authority  in  the  church. 
Accordingly  the  bishop  at  the  ordination  of 
the  candidate  asks,  "  Are  you  called  according 
to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
^t  order  of  this  realm  T'  The  constitution 
>nd  law  of  England  seem  to  know  nothing  of 
nnintemipted  Imeal  descent,  but  considers  the 
king  rested,  by  act  of  parliament,  or  the  suf- 
frage of  the  people,  with  a  fulness  of  all  power 
ttcJeaiastical  in  these  realms,  as  empOweriUgg 
vfi  authorizing  bishops  to  ordain:  and  this 
FVer  of  ordination  was  onco  delemted  to 
vni&weU,  a  layman,  as  yioegennt  to  me  king. 


They  farther  think  it  strange,  that  the  ti 
of  orders  and  ministrations  should  be  deriTi 
as  some  have  contended,  from  a  sueoessi 
popish  bishops ;  bishops  of  a  church,  whieh. 
by  the  definition  of  the  ninete^th  article  ot 
the  church,  can  be  no  part  of  the  true  visible 
church  of  Christ,  and  bishops,  likewise,  who 
consider  the  Protestant  clergy,  although  or- 
dained by  Protestant  bishops,  as  mere  common 
unconsented  laymen. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  this  oontroversy, 
sajrs  Dr.  Watts,  that  since  there  are  some  texts 
in  the  New  Testament,  wherein  single  persons, 
either  ApostlesL  as  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ordainea 
ministers  in  the  churches,  or  evangelists^  as 
Timothy  and  Titus ;  and  since  other  missions 
or  ordinations  are  intimated  to  be  performed  by 
several  persons,  namely,  prophetSi  teachers, 
elders,  -or  a  presbjrtery,  Acts  xiii,  1 ;  1  Timothy 
iv,  14 ;  since  thero  is  sometimes  mention  made 
of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  mission  of  a 
minister,  and  sometimes  no  mention  is  made 
of  It:  and  since  it  is  evident  Uiat  in  some  cases 
popular  ordinations  are  and  must  be  valid  with- 
out any  bishop  or  elder, — I  think  none  of  these 
differences  should  be  made  a  matter  of  violent 
contest  among  Christians ;  nor  ought  any  words 
to  be  pronounced  against  each  other  by  those 
of  the  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or  independent 
way.  Surely  all  may  agree  thus  for,  that  va- 
rious forms  or  modes,  seeming^to  be  used  in 
the  mission  or  ordination  of  ministers  in  pri- 
mitive times,  may  give  a  reasonable  occasion 
or  colour  for  sincere  and  honest  searchers  after 
truth  to  follow  different  opinions  on  this  head, 
and  do  therefore  demand  our  candid  and  chari- 
table sentiments  concerning  those  who  difibr 
from  us.  Amone  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  ordination  of  their  ministers  is  in  the 
annual  conference,  with  a  president  at  its 
head,  and  is  by  prayer  without  imposition  of 
hands.  The  latter  they  hold  to  be  a  circum- 
stance of  ordination,  not  an  essential.  They 
sometimes  therefore  use  it,  and  at  others  omit 
it  The  missionaries  sent  out  by  that  body,  if 
not  previously  ordained  by  the  conference, 
are  set  apart  oy  a  few  senior  ministers :  ana 
ordinarily  in  this  case,  the  service  of  the  church 
of  England^  with  some  alterations,  is  used, 
with  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
present. 

OSSIFRAGE,  D-u),  Lev.  xi,  13;  Deot 
xiv.  12.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  on  tUs 
bird ;  some  read  "  vulture,"  others  "  the  black 
eagle,"  others  "  the  falcon."  The  name  peres, 
by  which  it  b  called  in  Hebrew,  denotes  "  to 
crush,  to  break;"  and  this  name  agrees  with 
our  version,  which  implies  "  the  bone-breaker," 
which  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of  eagle,  from 
the  circumstance  of  ite  habit  of  breskinf  the 
bones  of  ite  prey,  after  it  has  eaten  the  flesh : 
some  say  also,  that  he  even  swallows  the  bones 
thus  brolcen.  Onkelos  uses  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies '*  naked,"  and  leads  us  to  the  vulture : 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  take  the  classes  of  birds 
in  any  thing  like  a  natural  order  in  the  pas- 
sages here  rofemd  to,  the  vulture  should  foUow 
the  ea^  as  an  unclean  bird.  The  Septo- 
agint  interpreter  also  renders  voluira;    and 
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m  do  Muniter  Schindler,  and  the  Zurick  rer- 
nons. 

OSTRICH,  nip;  in  Arabic  neamaks  in 
Ch-eek  arpovBoKduiiUs^  the  camel  bird ;  and  atill  in 
the  eaat,  says  liiebahr,  it  is  called  thar  edsiam- 
fnelf  'Uhe  camel  bird/'  Lev.  xi,  16;  Dent 
xiT,  15;  Job  XXX,  29;  Isaiah  xiii,  21  ;xxxi¥,  13; 
xliii,  20;  Jer.  1,  39;  Lam.  iv^  3;  Micah  i,  8; 
D^>rt,  Job  xxxix,  13.  The  nrat  name  in  the 
places  aboTe  auoted  is,  bj  our  own  translators, 
generally  renaered  "  owls."  "  Now  it  should 
be  reeoliected,"  saya  the  author  of  "  Scripture 
Illustrated,"  **  that  the  owl  is  not  a  deaert  bird, 
bot  rather  resides  in  places  not  for  firom  habita- 
tions, and  that  it  is  not  the  companion  of  ser- 
pents ;  whereas,  in  aereral  of  theae  passages, 
the  joneh  ia  associated  with  deaerts,  dry,  exten- 
sire,  thirsty  deserts,  and  with  aerpenta,  which 
are  their  natural  inhabitants.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  countriea  which 
the  ostrich  inhabits  bias  undoubtedly  penrerted 
the  import  of  the  aboTe  passages ;  out  let  any 
one  peruse  them  afresh,  and  exchange  the  owl 
for  the  ostrich,  and  he  will  immediatdy  discover 
a  vigour  of  description,  and  an  imagery  much 
beyond  what  he  had  foraierly  perceived."  The 
Hebrew  phrase  rupn  na,  means  "  the  daughter 
of  vociferation,"  and  is  understood  to  be  the 
female  ostrich,  probably  so  called  from  the 
noise  which  Uiis  bird  makes.  It  is  affirmed  by 
travellers  of  good  credit,  that  ostriches  make 
a  fearful,  screechine,  lamentable  noise. 

Ostriclies  are  inhabitants  of  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  they  live  chiefly  upon  vegetablea ; 
lead  a  social  and  inoffensiTe  life,  the  male  as- 
sorting with  the  female  with  connubial  fidelity. 
Their  e?gs  are  very  lar^,  some  of  them  mea- 
suring aMve  five  inches  ui  diameter,  and  weigh- 
ing twelve  or  fifteen  pounds*  These  birds  are 
very  prolific,  lading  forty  or  fifty  eggs  at  a 
clutch.  They  will  devour  leather,  grass,  hair, 
stones,  metals,  or  any  thing  that  is  given  to 
them;  but  those  suMtances  which  the  coata 
of  the  stomach  cannot  act  upon  pass  whole. 
It  is  so  unclean  an  animal  as  to  eat  its  own 
ordure  as  soon  as  it  voids  it.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  were  others  wanting,  why  such 
a  fowl  should  be  reputed  unclean,  and  ita  use 
as  an  article  of  diet  prohibited.  "  The  ostrich," 
says  M.  Buffon,  "  was  known  in  the  remoteat 
a^es,  and  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  books. 
How  indeed  could  an  animal  so  remarkably 
large,  and  so  wonderfully  prolific,  and  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  climate  as  is  the  ostrich, 
remain  unknown  in  Africa,  and  part  of  Asia, 
coimtiics  peopled  from  the  earliest  agea,  full 
of  deserts  indeed,  but  where  there  is  not  a  spot 
which  has  not  been  traversed  by  the  foot  of 
man  1  The  family  of  the  ostrich,  therefore,  is 
of  great  antiquity.  Nor  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  it  varied  or  degenerated  from  its  native 
purity.  It  has  always  remained  on  its  pater- 
nal estate ;  and  its  lustre  has  been  transmitted 
unsullied  by  foreign  intercourse.  In  short,  it 
is  among  the  birds  what  the  elephant  is  amonf 
the  quadrupeds,  a  distinct  race,  widely  ssparatea 
from  all  tne  others  by  characters  as  strikine 
M  Aey  are  invariable."  '*  On  the  least  noise," 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  or  trivial  occaaioii,  she  for- 


sakes her  ^gs,  or  her  young  ones ;  to  vtieh 
perhaps  she  never  returns ;  or  if  she  doet,  t 
may  be  too  late  either  to  restore  life  to  the  one 
or  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  others.    A^tob* 
ably  to  this  account  the  Arabs  meet  soneunui 
witn  whole  nests  of  theae  eggs  UDdistoibed: 
some  of  them  are  sweet  and  good,  others  ut 
addle  and  corrupted ;  others  again  have  their 
youn^  ones  of  different  growth,  according  to 
the  tune,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  have  beei 
forsaken  of  the  dam.    The  Arabs  ofUo  meet 
with  a  few  of  the  little  ones  no  bigger  Uud 
well  ^wn  pullets,  half  starved,  straying  ao4 
moamiig  about  like  so  many  distressed  orphans 
for  their  mother.    In  this  manner  the  osthch 
may  be  said  to  be  hardened  against  her  yooDg 
ones  as  though  they  were  not  hers;  her  labour, 
in  hatching  and  attending  than  so  fer,  bein| 
vain,  without  fear,  or  the  feast  concern  of  what 
becomes  of  them  afUrward.     This  want  of 
affection  is  also  recorded,  Lam.  iv,  3,  'tk 
daughter  of  my  people  ia  become  cruel,  ble 
ostriches  in  the  wilaemess;'  that  is,  by  ap- 
parently  deserting   their   own,    and    naiJ- 
ing  others  in  return."    Natural  affection  acd 
sagacious  instinct  are  the  grand  instrumejita 
by  which  providence  continues  the  race  of 
other  animaia :  but  no  Itmita  can  be  set  to  ik 
wisdom  and  power  of  Qod.    He  prrsenab 
the  breed  of  tne  ostrich  without  thme  meam, 
and  even  in  a  penury  of  all  the  necessaries  g( 
life.     Notwithstanding  the  stupidity  of  this 
animal,  ita  Creator  hath  amply  provided  for  its 
safety,  by  endowing  it  with  extracMrdinary  swift' 
ness,  ana  a  surprising  apparatua  for  cscams^ 
from  its  enemy.    They,  when  they  raise  iheo' 
selves  up  for  flight,  "  laugh  at  the  horse  ud 
his  rider."    They  afford  him  an  opportoni:] 
only  of  admiring  at  a  distance  the  extraordinarj 
agility  and  the  stateliness  likewise  of  thfii 
motions,  the  richness  of  their  plumage,  i%i^ 
the  great  propriety  there  was  in  ascribing  u 
them  an  expandea  qtiivering  wing.    Nothinj 
certainly  can  be  more  entertaining  than  sua 
a  sight,  the  wings,  by  their  rapid  but  unwearied 
vibrationa,  equally  serving  tnem  for  sails  att 
oars ;  while  their  feet,  no  less  assisting  in  coa 
veying  them  out  of  sight,  seem  to  be  insensi:>l 
of  fatieue. 

OWLi.  There  are  several  varieties  of  ihi 
species,  all  too  well  known  to  need  a  particuU 
description.  They  are  nocturnal  birda  of  pre^ 
and  have  their  tyeB  better  adapted  for  discen 
ing  objects  in  the  evening  or  twilight  thao  i 
tho  glare  of  day.  1.  iij3.  Lev.  xi,  17 ;  DtU 
xiv,  16;  Psahn  cii,  6,  is  in  our  version  renderfl 
"  the  little  owL"  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Jeroa 
Kimcbi,  and  most  of  the  older  interpreters,  ai 
quoted  to  justify  this  rendering.  Michaelia,  i 
some  length,  supporu  the  opinion  that  it  i 
the  homed  owl.  Bochart,  though  with  sam 
hesitation,  stispected  it  to  be  the  onocTalal%i, 
kind  of  pelican,  because  the  Hebrew  naa 
signifies  cup,  and  the'  pelican  ia  remarkabte  U 
a  pouch  or  oag  under  tne  lower  jaw ;  but  th£i 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  bird  to  I 
the  nNp  of  the  nexi  verse.  Dr.  Geddes  tliid 
this  bird  the  cormorant;  and  as  it  be^<^ 
list  of  water  fowl,  and  is  mentioned  always! 
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the  sane  contents  with  nt^p^  coiilesaedly  a 
water  bif4,  bis  (^ttnion  may  be  adopted.  2.  (pvs«, 
Xjct.  xi,  17;  Deut.  xIt,  16;  Isaiah  xxzIt,  11. 
In  the  two  &ral  places  our  translators  render 
this  "  the  great  owL"  which  is  strangely  placed 
a&er  the  little  owl,  and  amone  water  birds. 
'*  Our  translators/'  says  the  aiiQior  of  "  Scnp- 
tvre  niustnued,"  "  seem  to  have  thought  the 
owl  a  convenient  bird,  as  we  have  three  owls 
in  two  Terses."  Some  critics  think  it  means 
a  speciea  of  night  bird,  because  the  word  may 
be  derived  from  ip3,  which  signifies  tAe  (mu 
lighi^  the  time  when  owls  fly  abocit.  But  this 
interpretation,  says  Parkhurst,  seems  very 
forced  ;  and  since  U  is  mentioned  among  water 
fowls,  and  the  LXX  have,  in  the  first  and  last 
of  those  Uxts,  rendered  it  by  l^ic,  the  ibis,  we 
are  disposed  to  adopt  it  here,  and  think  the  evi- 
dence atrengthenea  by  this,  that  in  a  Coptic 
version  of  Lev.  xi,  17,  it  is  called  ip  or  hip, 
which,  with  a  Greek  termination,  would  very 
easily  make  i0ts,  3.  nop,  which  occurs  only 
in  Isaiah  xxxiv,  15,  is  in  our  version  rendered 
**  the  great  owl."  4  n^i^^  Isa.  xxxiv,  14^  in  our 
version  "  the  screech  owl."  The  root  signifies 
xigil  I  and  as  undoubtedly  a  bird  frequenting 
dMs.  placec  and  ruins  is  referred  to,  we  must 
«dmii  some  kind  of  owl. ' 

A  place  0 1  lonely  desolation^  where 
Xbe  flcreechiog  tribe  and  pelicans  abidt, 

And  me  Jon  ravens  croak  mid  mint  drear, 
Add  moaning  owls  from  man  the  fiurtbest  hide. 

OX,  y^^.  in  Arabic,  bakerre  and  bykar,  the 
«ale  of  hcrned  cattle  of  the  beeve  kind,  at  full 
sge,  'when  fit  for  the  plough.  Youn^  ones 
are  called  bullocks.  Michadlis,  in  hu  elabo- 
rate "woiic  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  has  proved 
that  castration  was  never  practised.  The 
raral  economy  of  the  Israelites  led  them  to 
value  the  ox  as  by  far  the  most  important  of 
domestic  animals,  from  the  consideration  of 
his  great  use  in  all  the  operations  of  farming. 
In  wo  patriarchal  ages,  the  ox  constituted  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  wealth.  Thus 
Abraham  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  cattle,  Gkn. 
ixivy  35.  Men  of  every  age  and  country  have 
been  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  ani- 
mal. So  early  as  in  the  days  of  Job,  who  was 
probably  contemporary  with  Isaac,  "  the  oxen 
were  pfoeghing,  and  the  asses  were  feeding 
beside  th^"  when  the  Sabeans  fiall  upon 
them,  and  took  them  away.  In  times  long 
posterior,  when  EUijah  was  commissioned  to 
anoint  £lisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  prophet  in 
his  stead,  he  found  him  ploughmg  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen,  1  Kings  xix,  19.  For  many  aces 
the  hopes  of  oriental  husbandmen  depended 
entirely  on  their  labours.  This  was  so  much 
the  cain  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  that  he  ob- 
serves, in  one  of  his  proverbs,  "  Where  no 
oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean,"  or  rather  empty ; 
**  but  much  increase  is  by  the  strength  ot  tne 
ox,"  Prov.  xiv,  4.  The  ass,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  was  compelled  to  bend  his  stubborn  neck 
10  the  yoke,  and  share  the  labours  of  the  ox; 
Int  still  the  preparation  of  the  ground  in  the 
tine  of  spring  depended  chiefly  on  the  more 
powerful  exertions  of  the  latter.  When  this 
■nimul  was  employed  in  Imnging  hcMoe  the 


produce  of  the  harvest,  he  was  regaled  wiA  a 
mixture  of  chaff,  chopped  straw,  and  various 
kinds  of  grain,  moistened  with  acidolated 
water.  But  amon^  the  Jews,  the  oz  was  bert 
^  when  employed  in  treading  out  the  com ; 
for  the  divine  law,  in  many  of  whose  precepts 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  conspicuously 
shines,  ibrbad  to  muzzle  him,  and,  oy  conse- 
quence, to  prevent  him  from  eating  what  he 
would  of  the  grain  he  was  employra  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  husks.  The  ox  was  also  com- 
pelled to  the  labour  of  dragging  the  cart  or 
wagon.  The  number  of  oxen  commonly  yoked 
to  one  cart  appears  to  have  been  two,  Kum.  vii, 
3,  T  8;  I:  Sam.  vi,  7 :  2  Sam.  vi,  3,  6. 

The  unld  ox^  iicn.  Dent,  xiv^  5,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  oryx  of  the  Greeks,  whish  is  a  species  of 
large  stag. 

PADAN-ARAM,  caUed  also  Sedan-Aram 
in  Hosea :  both  names  denoting  Ar^m  or  Syria 
the  fmUjuL  or  cuUivaUd^  and  apply  to  the 
northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which  Ha- 
ran  or    Uharran  was  situated.     See  Mbso- 

POTAMU. 

PAGANS,  ELeathens.  and  particularly  those 
who  worship  idols.  The  term  came  into  use 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
cities  and  great  towns  afibrding  the  first  con- 
verts. Tl£  Heathens  were  called  Pagans^ 
from  vagus,  "a  village,"  because  they  were 
then  found  chiefly  in  remote  country  places; 
but  we  use  the  term  commonly  fdr  all  who  do 
not  reeeive  the  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Moham* 
medan  religions. 

PAINTING  THB  FACE,  S  Kings  ix,  80. 
See  Eyes. 

PALESTINE,  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  de- 
notes the  country  of  the  Philistines  or  Pales- 
tines,  including  that  part  of  the  land  of  promise 
which  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  Secu 
from  Gaza  south  to  Lydda  north.  The  LXX 
were  of  opinion  that  the  word  PhUistiim, 
which  they  generally  translate  AUophfli,  sigw 
nified  "  strangers,"  qpr  men  of  another  triM. 
Palestine,  token  in  a  more  eencral  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  whole  country  of  uanaan,  the  whole 
land  of  promise,  as  well  beyond  as  on  this  side 
Jordan,  though  pretty  freouently  it  is  restrained 
to  the  country  on  this  side  that  river :  so  that 
in  later  times  the  words  Judea  and  Palestine 
were  synonymous.  We  fijod,  also,  the  name 
of  Syria  Palestina  given  to  the  land  of  promise, 
and  even  sometimes  this  province  is  compre- 
hended in  Coelo-Syria,  or  the  Lower  S3rria. 
Herodotus  is  the  most  ancient  writer  we 
know  that  speaks  of  Syria  Palestina.  He 
places  it  between  Phenicia  and  Egypt.  See 
Canaan. 

PALM  TREE,  non.  Exodus  xv,  27,  Ac 
This  tree,  sometimes  called  the  date  tree, 
grows  plentifully  in  the  east.  It  rises  to  a 
great  height.  The  stalks  are  generally  full 
of  rugeed  knots,  which  are  the  vesti^  of  the 
decayed  leaves ;  for  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
not  solid,  like  other  trees,  but  its  centre  is 
filled  with  pith,  rotmd  which  is  a  toueh  bark 
full  of  strong  fibres  when  youne,  which,  as 
the  tree  grows  old,  hazdens  and  beeomes  lif* 
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neooi.  To  this  bark  the  learef  are  closely  i 
joined,  which  in  the  centre  rite  erect;  but, 
after  they  are  advanced  above  the  vagina 
which  enrrounds  them,  they  expand  very  wide 
on  every  side  the  stem ;  ana,  as  the  older 
leaves  aecay,  the  stalk  advances  in  height. 
The  leaves,  when  the  tree  has  ^wn  to  a  size 
for  bearing  fruit,  are  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
are  very  broad  wben  spread  out,  and  are  us^ 
for  covering  the  tops  of  houses.  Ac.  The  fruit, 
which  is  billed  date,  grows  below  the  leaves 
in  clusters,  and  is  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste.  The  learned  Knmpfer,  as  a  botanist, 
an  antiquary,  and  a  traveller,  has  exhausted 
the  whole  subject  of  palm  trees.  **  The  dili- 
gent natives,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, "  celebrated, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
the  leaves,  the  jni^  and  the  fruit,  were  skil- 
fully  appued."  "The  extensive  importance 
of  the  date  tree,"  says  Dr.  EL  D.  Clarke,  "  is 
one  of  the  most  cunous  subjects  to  which  a 
traveller  can  direct  his  attention.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  inhalntants  of  Egypt,  of  Ara- 
bia, and  Persia,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon 
its  fruit.  They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. Their  camels  feed  upon  the  date  stone. 
From  the  leates  they  make  couches,  baskets, 
bags,  mats,  and  brushes;  from  the  branches, 
cages  for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their 
gardens ;  from  the  fibres  of  the  boughs,  thread, 
ropes,  and  rig^g ;  from  the  sap  is  prepared 
a  spirituous  liquor  j  and  the  body  of^  the  tree 
furnishes  fuel.  It  is  even  said  that  from  one 
variety  of  the  palm  tree,  the  phitniz  farimfera^ 
maal  has  been  extracted,  which  is  found  among 
the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been  used  for 
fbod." 

In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  pilasters 
made  m  the  form  of  palm  trees,  1  Kines  vi,  29. 
It  was  under  a  tree  of  this  kind  that  Deborah 
dwelt  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Judges  iv,  5. 
To  the  fair,  flourishing,  and  fruitful  condition 
of  this  tree,  the  psalmist  very  aptly  compares 
the  votary  of  virtue,  Psalm  xcii,  U),  13,  14 : — 

The  rig hteous  cha]I  flourish  like  a  palm  tree. 
Those  that  are  plauted  hi  the  hoate  of  Jehovah, 
In  the  courts  or  oar  Ood,  shall  floarish ; 
In  old  sf  e  they  shall  still  pat  forth  buds, 
They  shall  be  full  of  sap  and  vigorous. 

The  palm  tree  is  crowned  at  its  top  with  a 
large  tufl  of  spiring  leaves  about  four  feet 
lone,  which  never  fafl  off,  but  always  continue 
in  the  same  flourishing  verdure.  The  tree,  as 
Dr.  Shaw  was  informed,  is  in  its  greatest 
vigour  about  thirty  years  after  it  is  planted, 
and  continues  in  full  vigour  seventy  years 
longer;  bearing  all  this  while,  every  year, 
about  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  dates.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  remarkably 
straight  and  lofty.  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the 
idols  that  were  carried  in  procession,  says  they 
were  upright  as  the  palm  tree,  Jer.  x,  5.  And 
for  erect  stature  and  slendemess  of  form,  the 
■pouse,  in  Canticles  vii,  7,  is  compared  to  this 
twe: — 

How  framed,  O  mr  lore,  for  delights  1 
Lo,  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm  tree, 
Aod  thy  bosom  like  closters  of  dates. 


On  this  passage  Mr.  Qood  observes,  that  "the 
very  word  tatnar^  here  used  for  the  palm  tree, 
ana  whose  radical  meaning  is  *  straight,'  or 
'  upright,'  (whence  it  was  af&rward  applied  to 
pillars  or  columns,  as  well  as  to  the  palm,) 
was  also  a  general  name  among  the  laaies  or 
Palestine,  and  unquestionably  adopted  in  ho- 
nour of  the  stature  they  had  already  acquired, 
or  £ave  a  fair  promise  of  attaining.'^ 

A  branch  of  palm  was  a  signal  of  victoiT, 
and  was  carried  before  conquerors  in  tae 
triumphs.  To  this,  allusion  is  made,  Rev. 
vii,  9 :  and  for  this  purpose  were  they  borne 
before  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  John 
xii,  13.  From  the  inspissated  sap  of  the  tree, 
a  kind  of  honey,  or  dispse,  as  it  is  called,  ii 
produced,  little  inferior  to  that  of  bees.  The 
same  juice,  after  fbtnentation,  makes  a  sort 
of  wine  much  used  in  the  east  It  is  once 
mentioned  as  wine,  Num.  xxviii,  7 ;  Exodus 
xxix,  40;  and  by  it  is  intended  the  stronr 
drink,  Isaiah  v,  11 ;  xxiv,  9.  Theodoret  and 
Chrysostom,  on  these  places,  both  Syrians, 
and  unexceptionable  witnesses  in  what  belongs 
to  their  own  country,  confirm  this  declaration. 
"  This  liquor,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  *'  which  has  a 
more  luscious  sweetness  than  honey,  is  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  but  quickly  grows 
tart  and  ropy,  accjiuirin^;  an  mtoxicatin? quality, 
and  giving  by  distillation  an  agreeable  spinL 
or  ardky^  according;  to  the  general  name  of 
these  peo]>le  for  all  hot  liquors,  extracted  hf 
the  alembic."  Its  Hebrew  name  is  "or,  tlte 
ffiiccfa  of  the  Grreeks;  and  from  its  sweetness,  pro 
bably,  the  sacekarum  of  the  Romans.  Jerom  in 
forms  us  that  in  Hebrew  *'  any  inebriatine  liquor 
is  called  neera,  whether  made  of  grain,  the  juice 
of  ap])les,  honey,  dates,  or  any  other  fruit.' 

This  tree  was  formerly  of  great  valne  and 
esteem  among  the  Israelites,  and  so  very 
much  cultivated  in  Judea.  that,  in  after  times, 
it  became  the  emblem  of  that  country,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
upon  the  conquest  of  Judeau  It  represents  a 
captive  woman  sitting  under  a  palm  tree,  with 
this  inscription,  **  Judea  capta ;"  [Judea  capti- 
vated ;]  and  upon  a  Greek  coin,  likewise,  of 
his  son  Titus,  struck  upon  the  like  occasion, 
we  see  a  shield  suspended  upon  a  palm  tree, 
with  a  Victory  writing  upon  it.  rliny  also 
calls  Judea  palmis  irtclyia^  **  renowned  for 
palms."  Jericho,  in  particular,  was  called 
**  the  city  of  palms,"  Dcut  xxxiv,  3;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  i5 ;  because,  as  Josephus,  Strabo,  and 
PUny  have  remarked,  it  anciently  abounded 
in  palm  trees.  And  so  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
that,  though  these  trees  are  not  now  either 
plentiful  or  fruitful  in  other  parts  of  the  holy 
land,  yet  there  are  several  of  them  at  Jericho, 
where  there  is  the  conveniency  they  reqniie 
of  being  of^en  watered ;  where,  likewise,  the 
climate  is  warm,  and  the  soil  sandy,  such  as 
they  thrive  and  delight  in.  Tamar,  a  c^ 
built  in  the  desert  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix,  IS; 
Ezekiel  xlvii,  19 ;  xlviii,  28,  was  probably  so 
named  from  the  palm  trees  growing  about  it ; 
as  it  was  afterward  by  the  lumians  called  Pal- 
myra,  or  rather  Palmira,  on  the  same  aocoon^ 
from  pdhMy  *'  a  palm  tree." 
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PALMER  WORM,  et>,  Joel  i,4;  Amos 
It,  9.  Bochart  says  that  it  is  a  kind  of  locust, 
ftornished  with  Tery  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it 
gnaws  off  grass,  com,  leares  of  trees,  and  even 
Uieir  bark.  The  Jews  support  this  idea  by 
dmiing  the  word  from  ru  or  fr^,  to  ciUf  to 
sJtear,  or  mtnce.  Notwithstanding  the  unani- 
moQS  sentiments  of  the  Jews  that  this  is  a 
locust,  yet  the  LXX  read  «rd^in?,  and  the  Yul- 
pi6  eruea,  "  a  caterpillar ;"  which  rendering 
u  aop{>orted  by  Fuller.  Michadlis  agrees  with 
this  opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  shaip  cutting 
VfHh  of  the  caterpillar,  which,  like  a  sieale,  clear 
away  all  before  tnem,  might  give  name  to  this 
insect.  Caterpillars  also  begin  their  rava^ 
before  the  locust,  which  seems  to  coincide  with 
the  nature  of  the  creature  here  intended. 

PALSY.     See  DIsbases. 

PAMPHYLIA,  a  proTince  of  Asia  Minor 
which  gives  name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
raneau  Sea  which  washes  its  coast,  Acts  xxvii, 
5.  To  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  the  north  by  Pisidia ;  having 
Lyeia  to  the  west,  and  Cilicia  to  the  east. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  at  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia,  Acts  xiii,  13 ;  xiv,  24. 

PANTHEISM,  a  doctrine  into  which  some 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity  fell  by  revolting  at 
the  monstrous  absurdities  of  Polytheism.  Not 
knowing  the  true  Gk>d  as  an  infinite  and  per- 
sonal subsistence,  a  cause  above  and  distinct 
from  all  effects,  they  believed  that  Qod  was 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  Qod.  This 
monstrous,  and  in  its  enects  immoral,  notion, 
is  still  held  by  the  Brahmins  of  India. 

PAPER  REED,  MOi,Exod.  iL  3;  Job  viu, 
11;  Isaiah  xviii^2;  xxxv,  7.  When  the  outer 
>ku),  or  bark,  is  taken  off,  there  are  several 
fifans,  or  inner  pellicles,  one  within  another. 
These,  when  separated  from  the  stalk,  were 
laid  on  a  table  artfully  matched  and  flatted 
together,  and  moistened  with  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  which,  dissolving  the  glutinous  juices  of 
the  plant,  caused  them  to  adhere  closely  to- 
gether. They  were  afterward  pressed,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  thus  were  prepared 
sheets  or  leaves  for  writing  upon  in  characters 
marked  by  a  coloured  liquid  passing  through 
a  hollow  reed.  The  best  papyrus  was  called 
icp«T(r?r,  or  paper  of  the  priests.  On  this  the 
•acred  documents  of  E^ypt  were  written. 
Ancient  books  were  written  on  papyrus,  and 
those  of  the  New  Testament  among  the  rest. 
In  the  fourth  century  however  these  sacred 
Stings  are  found  on  skins.  This  was  pre- 
ferred for  durability ;  and  man^  decayed  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  belonging  to  libraries, 
were  early  transferred  to  parchment.  Finally 
came  paper,  the  name  of  wnich  was  taken  from 
the  Egyptian  reed ;  but  the  materials  of  which 
it  was  fabricated  were  cotton  and  linen.  See 
Bclrusb  and  Book. 

PAPHOS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cyprus,  lying 
^  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  where 
Venus  (who  from  thence  took  the  name  of 
Paphia)  had  her  most  ancient  and  most  famous 
tonple;  and  here  the  Roman  proconsul,  Ser- 
gbs  Paulus,  resided,  whom  St.  Paul  converted 
to  Christianity,  Acts  xiii,  6. 


PARABLE,  vtfofi^Xh,  formed  (rom.r«^«/9IX« 
Xcur,  to  oppose  or  compare^  an  allegorical  in- 
struction, founded  on  something  real  or  appa- 
rent in  nature  or  history,  from  which  a  moral 
is  drawn,  by  comparing  it  with  some  other 
thing  in  which  the  people  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned.  (See  AUeeory.)  Aristotle 
defines  parable,  a  similitude  drawn  from  form 
to  form.  Cicero  calls  it  a  collation ;  others,  a 
simile.  F.  de  Colonia  calls  it  a  rational  fable ; 
but  it  may  be  founded  on  real  occurrences,  as 
many  parables  of  our  Saviour  were.  The 
Hebrews  call  it  ^vo,  from  a  word  which  signi- 
fies either  to  predominate  or  to  asiimiUUe  ;  the 
Proverbs  of  Sobmon  are  by  them  also  called 
o^VD,  parables^  or  proverbs. 

Parable,  according  to  the  eminently  learned 
Bish^  Lowth,  is  that  kind  of  allegory  which 
consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious 
or  accommodated  event,  applied  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  some  important  truth.  The  Gredcs 
call  these  a?iwi,  allegories^  or  apologues;  the 
Latins  fabula,  or  "  fables '"  and  the  writing 
of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those  composed  m 
imitation  of  him,  have  acquired  the  greatest 
celebrity.  Nor  has  our  Saviour  himMlf  dis- 
dained to  adopt  the  same  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  excel  most  in  wisdom  and  utility,  or  in 
sweetness,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  As  the 
appellation  of  parable  has  been  ap})lied  to  his 
discourses  of  this  kind,  the  term  is  now  re- 
stricted from  its  former  extensive  signification 
to  a  more  confined  sense.  But  this  species  of 
composition  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  pro- 
phetic poetry,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
Ezekiel.  If  to  us  they  should  sometimes  ap- 
pear obscure,  we  must  remember,  that,  in  those 
early  times  when  the  prophetical  writinn 
were  indited,  it  was  universally  the  mode 
throufi^hout  all  the  eastern  nations  to  convey 
sacred  truths  under  mysterious  figures  and 
representations.  In  order  to  our  formine  a 
more  certain  judgment  upon  this  subject,  Dr. 
Lowth  has  briefly  explained  some  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  the  poetic  parables ;  so  tnat, 
by  considering  the  general  nature  of  them,  we 
may  decide  more  accurately  on  the  merits  of 
particular  examples. 

It  is  the  first  excellence  of  a  parable  to  turn 
upon  an  image  well  known  ana  applicable  to 
the  subject,  the  meaning  of  which  is  clear  and 
definite;  for  this  circumstance  will  give  it 
perspicuity,  which  is  essential  to  every  species 
of  allegory.    If  the  parables  of  the  sacred  pro- 

Ehets  are  examined  by  this  rule,  they  will  not 
e  found  deficient  They  are  in,  genera] 
founded  upon  such  imagery  as  is  frequently 
used,  and  similarly  appliw  by  way  of  metaphor 
and  comparison  in  tne  Hebrew  poetry.  Ex- 
amples or  this  kind  occur  in  the  parable  of  the 
deceitful  vineyard,  Isaiah  v,  1-7,  and  of  the 
useless  vine,  Ezek.  xv;  xix,  10-14;  for  under 
this  imagery  the  ungrateful  people  of  God  are 
more  than  once  described ;  E^k.  xix,  1-9 ; 
xxxi;  xvi;  xxiii  Moreover,  the  image  mint 
not  only  be  apt  and  familiar^  but  it  mustbtt 
also  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself;  since  it  i« 
the  purpose  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only  to 
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ttpkun  more  pw&ctly  toiiM  prepotkkn^  but 
frequently  to  g}Tt  it  some  animation  uwi 
^>lendour.  At  the  imagery  from  Eatvnil  ob- 
jecu  is  in  thia  respect  superior  to  all  others, 
the  parables  of  the  sacred  PocAs  consist  chiefly 
of  this  kind  of  imagery,  it  is  also  essential 
to  the  elegance  of  a  parable,  that  the  imagery 
should  not  only  be  apt  and  beautiful,  but  that 
all  its  parts  and  appendages  should  be  per- 
spicuous and  pertinent  Of  all  these  excel- 
lencies, there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples 
than  the  parables  that  hare  been  just  specified ; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  well  known  parable 
of  Nathan,  2  Sam.  xii,  1-4,  although  written 
in  prose,  as  well  as  that  of  Jotham,  Judges  ixy 
7-15,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient 
extant,  and  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  poetical  form.  It  is  also  the  criterion  of 
.  a  parable,  that  it  be  consistent  throughout, 
i  and  that  the  literal  be  never  oonlbttndea  with 
the  fi^rative  sense;  and  in  this  respect  it 
materially  difibs  firom  that  species  of  allegory, 
called  the  continued  metaphor,  Isaiah  ▼,  1-7. 
It  should  be  considered,  that  the  continued 
metaphor  and  the  parable  hare  a  rery  differ- 
ent Tiew.  The  sole  intention  of  the  former  is 
to  embellish  a  subject,  to  represent  it  more 
magnificently,  or  at  the  most  to  illustrate  it, 
that,  by  describing  it  in  more  elevated  lan- 
gua^e,  it  may  strike  the  mind  more  forcibly; 
out  the  intent  of  the  latter  is  to  withdraw  the 
truth  for  a  moment  from  our  sight,  in  order  to 
conceal  whatever  it  may  contain  ungratefol 
or  rq>royinff,  and  to  enable  it  secretly  to  in- 
sinuate itself,  and  obtain  an  ascendoicy  as  it 
were  by  stealth.  There  is,  howerer,  a  si>ecie8 
of  parable,  the  intent  of  which  is  only  to  illus- 
trate the  subject;  such  is  that  remanable  one 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Esdt.  zxxi ;  than 
which,  if  we  consider  the  imagery  itself,  none 
was  ever  more  apt  or  more  MautifiU ;  or  the 
description  and  colouring^  none  was  ever 
more  elegant  or  splendid ;  in  which,  however, 
the  poet  has  occasionally  allowed  himself  to 
blena  the  firnrative  with  the  literal  descrip- 
tion, verses  11,  14-17:  whether  he  has  done 
this  because  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  kind 
of  parable  re(}uiied  it,  or  whether  his  own  fer- 
vid imagination  alone,  which  disdained  the 
stricter  rules  of  compcmtion,  was  his  guide, 
our  learned  author  can  scarcely  presume  to 
determine. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  parable  is 
used  variously :  in  Luke  it,  23,  for  a  proverb, 
or  adage;  in  Malt,  xv,  15,  for  a  thing  darkly 
and  figuratively  enressed;  in  Heb.  ix,  9,  dec. 
for  a  t]^;  in  Luke  xiv,  7,  &c,  for  a  special 
instruction ;  in  Mau.  xxiv,  32,  for  a  similitude 
or  comparison. 

PARADISE,  according  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term,  whetl^r  it  be  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  or  Persian  derivation,  signifies,  "  a 
place  enclosed  for  pleasure  and  delight."  The 
LXX,  or  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, make  use  of  the  word  paradise,  when 
they  speak  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  Jo- 
Imrah  planted  at  the  creation,  ana  in  whidi 
Ito  placed  our  first  parents.  There  are  three 
places  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testap 


ment  where  this  word  is  fotmd,  namely,  Ml 
ii,  8s  Cant,  iv,  13 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5.  The  tmi 
paradise  is  obviously  used  in  the  New  Tmtt 
ment,  as  another  word  for  heaven;  by  ov 
Lord,  Luke  xxiii,  43 ;  by  the  Apostle  PsnL 
2  Cor.  xii,  4 ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  ii,  7. 
See  Eden. 

PARAN,  Desebt  of,  a  "great  and  terribk 
wilderness"  which  the  chil£en  of  brad  ca- 
tered after  leaving  Mount  Sinai,  Num.  z,  13; 
Deut.  i,  19 ;  and  in  which  thirty-eight  of  their 
forty  years  of  wandering  were  spent  It  ex- 
tended  from  Mount  Sinai  on  the  south,  to  the 
southern  border  of  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the 
north;  having  the  desert  of  Shnr,  with  ia 
subdivisions,  Uie  deserts  of  Etham  and  Sin, 
on  the  west,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  desert  of  Zin  and  Mount  Sdr, 
on  the  east.  Burckhardt  represents  this  desot, 
which  he  entered  from  that  of  Zin,  or  valky 
of  El  Araba,  about  the  parallel  of  Sool  at  a 
dreary  expanse  of  calcareous  soil,  oovcnd  with 
black  flints. 

PARTRIDGE,  np,  1  Samuel  xxvi,  90;  Jer. 
xvii,  11 ;  vcpJi^,  Ecdus.  xi,  30.  In  the  first  of 
these  places  David  aays,  "  The  lane  of  Israel 
is  come  out  to  hunt  a  partridge  on  the  mourn- 
ains ;"  and  in  the  second,  '*  The  partridge  sit- 
teth,''  on  efgs,  "and  produceth,"or  hatcheth, 
**  not ;  so  he  that  eetteth  riches,  and  not  hj 
right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  hit 
days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  conteroptibk.' 
This  passage  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  partridge  hatches  the  e^gs  or  a  atran^i 
but  onlv  that  she  often  fails  in  her  attempts  to 
bring  mrth  her  young.  To  such  disappoint- 
ments she  is  greatly  exposed  from4he  positias 
of  her  nest  on  the  ground,  where  her  eegs  an 
often  spoiled  by  tne  wet,  or  crushed  by  the 
foot  So  he  Uiat  broods  over  his  ill-gotles 
pdiL:  will  oflen  find  them  unproductive;  or, 
if  he  leaves  them,  as  a  bird  occasionally  drives 
from  her  nest,  may  be  despoiled  of  their  poi> 
session.  As  to  the  hunting  of  the  partrid^ 
which,  Dr.  Shaw  observes,  is  the  greater,  or 
red-legeed  kind,  the  traveller  says:  "Tht 
Arabs  have  another,  though  a  more  laborioni^ 
method  of  catching  these  birds ;  for,  obserring 
that  they  become  languid  and  fatigued  afier 
they  have  been  haatily  put  up  twice  or  thrice, 
they  immediately  run  in  upon  them,  and  knock 
them  down  with  their  xerwaUys^  or  bludgeons 
as  we  should  call  them."  JPrecisely  in  this 
manner  Saul  hunted  David,  coming  hastily 
upon  him,  putting  him  up  incessantly,  inbopet 
that  at  length  nis  strength  and  resonieei 
would  fail,  and  he  would  become  an  easy  prey 
to  his  pursuer.  Forskal  mentions  a  partridga 
whose  name  in  Arabic  is  kurr;  and  LaihaiB 
says,  that,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia  in 
Spain,  the  name  or  the  partridge  is  ckMfTf 
botl  taken,  no  doubt,  like  the  Hebrew,  ftctt 
its  note. 

PASSOVER,  noB,  signifies  Ze«p,  J^**^ 
The  passover  was  a  solenm  fesuval  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  their 
coming  out  of  Esypt ;  because  the  night  befoit 
their  departure  the  destro]ring  angel  that  tlrv 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  passed  over  tht 
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lor  this  raMOB,  was  caUad 

The  following  is  what  Qad 

the  paaeerer:  the  month 

H  of  Ef(Ypt  wa«  after  thie  to 

^tof  the  sacred  or  acoleeiaatieal 

^^JovtMBth  day  of  this  month, 

Iferenings,  that  is,  between  the 

its  setting,  or  rather,  accord* 

ng,  between  three  o'deck  in 

six  in  the  evening,  at  the 

to  kiU  the  pasehal  lamb, 

leavened  brsad.    The  day 

the  fifteenth,  reckoned  from 

preceding  evening,  was  the 

passover,  whieh  continued 

nly  the  first  and  seventh  days 

lemn.    The  slain  lamb  was 

male,  and  of  that  year. 

be  ibimd,  they  might  take  a 

a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  each  fomi- 

bcr  of  the  family  Mraa  not  snf- 

inb,  they  mirbt  associate  two 

With  the  blood  of  the  lamb 

door  posts  and  limel  of  eyery 

■troying  aneel  at  the  sight  of 

pass  over  them.    They  were 

A  the  same  nieht,  roastea,  with 

V|,  and  a  sallaa  of  wild  lettuces, 

2>or  It  was  forbid  to  eat  any  part 

El;  nor  were  they  to  break  a 
to  be  eaten  entire,  even  with 
i,  and  the  bowels.  If  any 
\  to  the  day  foHowing  it  was 
ire,fizod.xu,46;  Num.iz,lS; 
abvir  who  ate  it  were  to  be  in 
fcTeUers,  having  their  reins  gittj 
leet,  staves  in  tlieir  hands,  and 

hr.    This  last  part  of  the  cere- 

fule  observed ;  at  least,  it  was  of 
ifter  that  night  when  thev  came 
'Puring  the  whole  eight  days  of 
vt  I  leavened  bread  was  to  be  used. 
[first  and  last  day  of  the  feast; 
>ed  to  dress  victuals,  which  was 
8abbath  day.    The  obligation 
>Ter  was  so  strict,  that  who- 
lect  it  was  condemoeid  to  death, 
(ot  those  who  had  any  lawful 
I  a  journey,  sickness,  or  unclean- 

ty  or  involtmtary,  for  example, 

f  been  present  at  a  fVineral,  Ac, 
Be  celebration  of  the  passover  till 
pth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the 
iof  the  month  Jair,  which  answers 
'  ly .  We  see  an  example  of  this 
iver  under  Hezekiah,  S  Chion. 

Jews  observe  in  general  the 

ctised  by  their  ancestors  in  the 

the  passoTer.    While  the  temple 

the  Jews  brought  their  lambs 

icre  sacrificed  them;  and  they 

ood  to  the  priest,  who  poured  it 

of  the  altar.    The  paschal  lamb 

ous  type  of  Christ,  who  became 

the  redemption  of  a  lost  wocld 

4  but  resemblaiKes  between 
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the  type  and  antitype  hays  been  strained  by 
manj  writors  into  a  great  number  of  fanclftil 
partiodars.  It  ij  enouc h  for  us  to  be  a8sured| 
that  as  Christ  is  called  "  our  passover:"  ana 
the  "Lamb  of  God,"  without  "spot,"  by  the 
"  sprinkling  of  whose  blood"  we  are  deliverei 
from  guilt  and  punishment;  and  as -faith  in 
him  is  represented  to  us  as  '*  eating  the  fle^h 
of  Christ,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  eating 
of  the  paschal  sacrifice;  so,  in  these  leading 
partiouuurs,  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  was 
set  forth.  The  paschal  lamb  therefore  pre> 
figured  the  offering  of  the  spotless  Son  of  Uod, 
tM  appointed  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world;  oy  yirtue  of  which,  when  r^ 
oeived  by  faith,  we  are  deliverea  from  the 
bondage  of  euilt  and  misery ;  and  nourished 
with  strength  for  our  heavenly  journey  to  that 
land  of  rest,  of  which  Canaan,  as  early  as  the 
davs  of  Abraham,  became  the  divinely  institu- 
ted figure. 

P  ATMOS,  a  small  rocky  idand  in  the  Mg^ 
an  Sea,  about  eighteen  mites  in  circumference ; 
which,  on  account  of  its  dreary  and  desolate 
character,  was  used  by  the  Roman  emperors  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  criminals.  To  this 
island  St.  John  was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian ;  and  here  he  had  his  revelation,  r»> 
corded  in  the  Apocalypse. 

PATRIARCHS.  This  name  is  g;iven  to  the 
ancient  fathers,  chiefly  those  who  lived  before 
Moses,  as  Adam,  Tiwmoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Ac. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  Hebrews  call  them 
minces  of  the  tribes^  or  heads  of  the  fathers. 
The  name  patriarch  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
palriareka,  "head  of  a  family." 

PAUL  was  born  at  Tarsus,  the  principal 
city  of  Cilicia,  and  was  by  birth  botn  a  Jew 
and  a  citizen  of  Rome,  Acts  xxi,  39 ;  xxii,  35. 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Beniamin,  and  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  Phil,  iii,  5.  In  his 
youth  he  appears  to  have  been  taught  the  art 
of  tent  making,  Acts  xviii,  3;  but  we  must 
remembw  that  among  the  Jews  of  those  days 
a  liberal  education  was  often  accompanied  oy 
instruction  in  some  mechanical  trade.  It  is 
probable  that  St.  Paul  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  literary  attainments,  for  which  he  was 
so  eminent  in  the  future  part  of  his  life,  at  his 
native  city  of  Tarsus ;  and  he  afterward  studied 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  a  cele- 
bratea  rabbi.  Acts  xxii,  4.  St.  Paul  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Gk)spels;  nor  is  it  known 
whether  he  ever  heard  our  Saviour  preach,  or 
saw  him  perform  any  miracle.  His  name  first 
occurs  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Stepnen,  A.  D.  34,  to  which 
he  is  said  to  have  consented.  Acts  viii,  1 :  he 
is  upon  that  occasion  called  a  young  man ;  but 
we  are  no  where  informed  what  was  then  his 
precise  age.  The  death  of  St.  Stephen  was 
followed  by  a  severe  persecution  of  tne  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Faul  became  distin^shed 
among  its  enemies  by  his  activit]^  and  violence, 
Acts  viii,  3.  Not  contented  with  displayinc 
his  hatred  to  the  Gk>spel  in  Judea,  he  oDtainea 
authority  firom  the  hign  priest  to  go  to  Damaa- 
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eus,  and  to  brin?  back  with  him  bound  any 
Christians  Vrhomne  might  find  in  that  city.  As 
he  was  upon  his  journey  thither,  A.  D.  o5,  his 
miraculous  conversion  took  place,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  recorded  in  Acts  ix,  and 
are  freouently  alluded  to  in  his  epistles,  1  Cor. 
XV,  9;  Gal.  i,  13 ;  I  Tim.  i,  12,  ll 

Soon  after  St.  Paul  was  baptized  at  Da- 
mascus,  he  went  into  Arabia ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  how  long  he  remained  there.  He  re- 
turned to  Damascus ;  and  beinf  supematorally 
(Qualified  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  GK>8pel,  lie 
immediately  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  that 
city.  The  boldness  and  success  witn  which 
he  enforced  the  truths  of  Christianity  so  irri- 
tated the  unbelieTine  Jews,  that  they  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death,  Acta  iXj  1^*,  but,  this 
design  beinp  known,  the  disciples  conveyed 
him  privately  out  of  Damascus,  and  he  went 
to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  38.  The  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  remembering  St.  Paul's  former  hos- 
tility to  the  Qospel,  and  having  no  authentic 
account  of  any  change  in  his  sentiments  or 
conduct,  at  first  reiuMd  to  receive  him;  but 
being  assured  by  Barnabas  of  St.  Paul's  real 
conversion,  and  of  his  exertions  at  Damascus, 
they  acknowledged  him  as  a  disciple,  Acts 
ix,  27.  He  remained  only  fifteen  days  among 
them,  Gal.  i,  18 ;  and  he  saw  none  of  the  Apos- 
tles except  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  other  Apostles  were  at  this  time 
absent  from  Jerusalem,  exercising  their  ministry 
at  different  places.  The  zeal  with  which  St. 
Paul  preacheid  at  Jerusalem  had  the  same  efifect 
as  at  Damascus:  he  became  so  obnoxious  to 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  becan  to  con- 
aider  how  they  mieht  kill  him,  Acts  ix,  39; 
which  when  the  brethren  knew,  they  thought  it 
right  that  he  should  leave  the  city.  They  ac- 
companied him  to  Ccsarea,  and  thence  he  went 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  where  he 
preached  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed, 
Gal.  i,  31,  33. 

Hitherto  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Apostles  and  teachers,  had  been 
confined  to  the  Jews;  but  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  the  first  Gkntile  convert,  A.  D.  40, 
having  convinced  all  the  Apostles  that  *'to  the 
Gknti^,  also,  Qod  had  granted  repentance 
unto  life,"  St.  Paul  was  soon  after  conducted 
by  Barnabas  from  Tarsus,  which  had  probably 
been  the  principal  place  of  his  residence  since 
he  left  Jerusalem,  and  they  both  began  to 
preach  the  GK)spel  to  the  Gkntiles  at  Antioch, 
A.  D.  43,  Acts  xi,  85.  Theirpreaching  was 
attended  with  great  success.  Tne  first  Gentile 
church  was  now  established  at  Antioch ;  and 
in  that  city,  and  at  this  time,  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians,  Acts  xi,  36.  When 
these  two  Apostles  had  been  thus  employed 
fibout  a  year,  a  prophet  called  Agabus  predicted 
an  approaching  famine,  which  would  affect 
the  whole  land  of  Judea.  Upon  the  prospect 
of  this  calamity,  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
made  a  contribution  for  their  brethren  in 
Judea,  and  sent  the  money  to  the  elders  at 
Jerusalem  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  A.  D.  44, 
Acts  xi,  38,  Ac.  This  famine  happened  soon 
•ftcr  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  Empe- 1 


ror  Claudius.  It  is  supposed  that  St  Paul  had 
the  vision,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii,  17,  while  he 
was  now  at  Jerusalem  this  second  time  after  hit 
conversion. 

St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having^  executed 
their  commission,  returned  to  Antioch;  and 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  thai  city  they  were 
separated,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Holy 
Gmost,  from  the  other  Christian  teachers  and 
prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  carrving  the  ^Ud 
tidings  of  the  Go^)el  to  the  Gentiles  of  vanoos 
countries,  Acta  xiii,  1.  Thus  divinely  appoir.t- 
ed  to  this  important  office,  they  set  oat  from  An 
tioch,  A.  D.  46,  and  preached  the  Gospel  suc- 
cessively at  Salamis  and  Paphos,  two  cities  of 
the  isle  of  C^rus,  at  Perm  m  Panrphylia,  An- 
tioch in  Pisidia,  and  at  iconhun,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe,  three  cities  of  Lycaonia.  Ther  return- 
ed to  Antioch  in  Syria,  A.  D.  47,  nearly  by  the 
same  route.  This  first  apostolical  jaumev  of 
St.  Paul,  in  which  be  was  accompanied  ana  as- 
sisted by  Barnabas,  is  suoposed  to  have  ooco- 
pied  about  two  years ;  ana  in  the  course  of  it 
many,  both  Jews  and  Gkntiles,  were  converted 
to  the  Gk>speL 

Paul  and  Barnabas  continued  at  Antioch  a 
considerable  time ;  and  while  they  were  thoe, 
a  dispute  arose  between  them  and  some  Jewish 
Christians  of  Judea.    These  men  asserted,  that 
the  Gentile  converts  could  not  obtain  salvatioo 
through  the  Goepd,  unless  they  were  ciremi- 
cised;  Paul  and  Barnabas  maintained  the  ooo- 
trary  opinion,  Acts  xv,  1,  3.    This  dispute  was 
earned  on  for  some  time  with  ^reat  earnestr 
ness;  and  it  being  a  ouestion  in  which  not 
only  the  present  but  all  future  Gentile  convem 
were  concerned,  it  was  thought  ric ht  that  Si 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  some  ot£era,  abovU 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  ApoMles  woi 
elders  concerning  it     They  passed  throogfc 
Phenicia  and  Samaria,  and  upon  their  arrival 
at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  49,  a  council  was  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  importazit 
point,  Gal.  li,  1.    St.  Peter  and  Sl  James  the 
less  were  present,  and  delivered  their  sentiments, 
which  comcided  with  those  of  St.  Paul  tod 
Barnabas ;  and  after  much  deliberation  it  was 
agreed,  that  neither  circumcision,  nor  conformi- 
ty to  any  part  of  the  ritual  law  of  Mmcs,  was 
necessary  m  Gentile  converts;  but  that  it  abouU 
be  recommended  to  them  toabstain  (roro  certain 
specified  things  prohibited  by  that  law,  lest 
their  indulgence  in  them  should  give  offence  tc 
their  bretlfen  of  the  circumcision,  who  were 
still  ver^  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  part  of  their  ancient  religion.    This 
decision,  which  was  declared  to  have  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  communicated  to 
the  Gkntile  Christians  of  Sjrria  and  Cilicia, 
by  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles, 
eiders,  and  whole  church  at  Jenisalein,  and 
conveyed  by  Judas  and  Silas,  who  aooompa- 
nied  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  for  taat 
purpose. 

St.  Paul,  having  preached  a  short  time  s( 
Antioch,  proposed  to  Barnabas  that  they  sbovjd 
visit  the  churches  which  they  had  foimded  ia 
dififerent  cities,  Acts  xv,  36.  bamabas  mdflf 
consented ;  but  while  they  were  preparing  m 
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titt  journey,  there  arose  a  disa^ireemeiit  be- 
tween them,  which  ended  in  their  leparation. 
In  consequence  of  this  dispute  with  Barnabas, 
Sc.  Paul  chose  Silas  for  his  companion,  and 
they  set  out  together  from  Antioch,  A.  D.  50. 
Thtey  travelled  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  con- 
irmmr  the  churches,  and  then  came  to  Derbe 
and   Lystra,  Acts   zri.      Thence  they  went 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia ;  and,  being  de- 
sirous of  going  into  Asia  Propria,  or  the  Pro- 
consular  Asia,  they  were    forbidden   by  the 
Holy  Qhost.    They  therefore  went  into  Mysia ; 
and,  not  being  permitted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
go  into  Bithynia  as  they  had  intended,  they 
went  to  Troas.    While  St  Paul  was  there,  a 
▼ision  appeared  to  hink  in  the  night:  '*  There 
stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him, 
saying.  Come  orer  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us." 
St.  Paul  knew  this  vision  to  be  a  command  from 
Heaven,  and  in  obedience  to  it  immediately  sail- 
ed from  Troas  to  Samothracia,  and  the  next  day 
to  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Thrace  ;  and  thence  he 
went  to  PhUippi,  the  principal  city  of  that  part 
of  Macedonia.    St  raul  remained  some  time 
at  PhiHppi,  preaching  the  Gk>6pel ;  and  several 
occurrences  which  took  place  in  that  city,  are 
recorded  in  Acts  xvii.  Tnence  he  went  through 
Amphipolls   and  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica, 
Acts  xvii,  where  he  preached  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  on  three  successive  Sabbath  days. 
Some  of  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles 
of  both  sexes,  embraced  the  Gk>spel ;  but  the 
unbelievine  Jews,  moved  with  envy  and  indig- 
nation a^  tne  success  of  St  Paul^  preaching, 
excited  a  great  disturbance  in  the  city,  and 
irritated  the  populace  so  much  aeainst  him, 
that    the    brethren,    anxious    for   iiis   safety, 
thought  it  prudent  to  send  him  to  Berea,  where 
he  naet  with  a  better  reception  than  he  had 
experienced   at  Thessalonica.      The  Bereans 
heard  his  instructions  with  attention  and  can- 
dour, and  having  compared  his  doctrines  with 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  being  satisfied  that 
Jesus,  whom  he  preached,  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  thev  embraced  tne  Gk>spel;    but  his 
enemies  at  Thessalonica,  being  informed  of  his 
success  at  Berea,  came  thither,  and,  by  their 
endeavoura  to  stir  up  the  people  against  him, 
compelled  him  to  leave  that  citv  also.      He 
went  thence  to  Athens,  where  he  aelivered  that 
discourse  recorded  in  Acts  xvii.  From  Athens, 
Paul  went  to  Corinth,  Acts  xviii,  A.  D.  51, 
and  lived  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
two   Jews,    who,    being   compelled    to   leave 
Rome   in    conseouence    of    Claudius's    edict 
against  the  Jews,  had  lately  settled  at  Corinth. 
St  Paul  was  induced  to  take  up  his  residence 
wiwi  *Jtifzn,  because,  like  himself,   they  were 
tent  makers.    At  first  he  preached  to  the  Jews 
in  their  synagogue ;   but  upon  their  violently 
opposing  his  doctrine,  he  declared  that  from 
that  time  he  woukl  preach  to  the  Gkntiles  only ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  afterward  delivered  his 
faistructlons  in  the  house  of  one  Justus,  who 
Irred  near  the  synagogue.      Among  the  few 
Jews  who  embraced  the  Gospel,  were  Crispus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synaeofue,  and  his  family ; 
•ad  many  of  the  Gfentile  Corinthians  **  hearing 
believed,  and  were  baptized."    St  Paul  was 


eneouTaged  in  a  vision  to  penerbre  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth: 
and  ahhough  he  met  with  great  o[^)osition  ana 
disturbance  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
was  accused  by  them  before  Gkdlio,  the  Reman 
governor  of  Achaia,  he  continued  there  ayear 
and  six  months,  **  teaching  the  word  of  Grod." 
During  this  time  he  supported  himself  by  work* 
ing  at  his  trade  of  tent  making,  that  he  might 
not  be  burdensome  to  the  disciples.  From 
Corinth  St.  Paul  sailed  into  Syria,  and  thenca 
he  went  toEphesus:  thence  to  Uaesarea ;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Jerusalem  iust  be- 
fore the  feast  of  pentecost  Afler  the  feast  ha 
went  to  Antioch,  A.  D.  53 ;  and  this  was  tha 
conclusion  of  his  second  apostolical  journey, 
in  which  he  was  accomnamed  by  Silas ;  ana 
in  part  of  it,  Luke  ana  Timothy  were  also 
with  him. 

Having  made  a  short  stay  at  Antioch^  St. 
Paul  set  out  upon  his  third  apostolical  jour- 
ney. He  passed  through  Galatia.  and  Fhry- 
S'a,  A.  D.  54,  confirming  the  Christians  of 
ose  countries;  and  thence,  according  to  his 
promise,  he  went  to  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  Ha 
found  there  some  disciples^  who  had  only  been 
baptized  with  John's  baptism :  he  directed  that 
they  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
ana  then  he  communicated  to  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  He  preached  for  the  space  of  three 
months  in  the  synagogue  -^  but  the  Jews  being 
hardened  beyond  conviction,  and  speaking  re- 
proachfully of  the  Christian  relic^on  before  tha 
multitude,  he  left  them;  and  trom  that  time 
he  delivered  his  instructions  in  the  school  of 
a  person  called  Tyrannus,  who  was  probably 
a  Gkntile.  St.  Paul  continued  to  preach  in 
this  place  about  two  yeara,  so  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  "  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
(Greeks."  He  also  performed  many  miracles  at 
Ephesus ;  and  not  only  great  numbera  of  peo- 
ple were  converted  to  Christianity,  but  many 
also  of  those  who  in  this  superelitious  city 
used  incantations  and  magical  arts,  professed 
their  belief  in  the  Gospel,  and  renounced  their 
former  practices  by  publicly  burning  theic 
books.  Previous  to  the  disturbance  raised  by 
Demetrius.  Paul  had  intended  to  continue  at 
Ephesus  till  Titus  should  return,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  chureh  at 
Corinth,  3  Cor.  xii,  18.  He  now  thought  it 
prudent  to  eo  from  Ephesus  immediately.  Acts 
XX,  A.  D.  56 ;  and  having  taken  an  affection* 
ate  leave  of  the  disciples,  he  set  out  for  Troas, 
3  Cor.  ii,  12,  13,  wnere  he  expected  to  meet 
Titus.  Titus,  however,  from  some  cause  which 
is  not  known,  did  not  come  to  Troas;  and 
Paul  was  encouraged  to  pass  over  into  Mace- 
donia, with  the  hope  of  makine  converts.  St 
Paul,  after  preaching  in  Macedonia,  receiving 
from  the  Christians  of  that  country  libenu 
contributions  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Jiidea, 
3  Cor.  viii,  1,  went  to  Corinth,  A.  D.  57,  ana 
remained  there  about  three  months.  Tha 
Christians  also  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  rest  of 
Achaia,  contributed  to  the  relief  of  their  bra- 
thren  in  Judea.  St.  Paul's  intention  was  to 
have  sailMi  firom  Corinth  into  Sjrria ;  but  bo* 
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ine  infonned  that  some  unbelieTinf^  Jews,  wke 
hA  discovered  his  imentioB,  lay  m  waii  ibr 
him,  he  changed  his  plan,  paased  through  Mft- 
oedonia,  and  sailed  ftom  PhiUppi  to  Troas  in 
Art  days,  A.  D.  58.  He  stayea  at  Troaa  teven 
days,  and  preached  to  the  Chriltians  on  Uie 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  on  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
relieious  worship.  From  Tiroas  he  went  by 
land  to  Assos;  and  thence  he  sailed  to  Mity- 
lene;  and  from  Mitylene  to  Miletus.  Being 
desirous  of  reaching  Jerusalem  before  the  feast 
of  pentecost,  he  would  not  allow  time  to  go 
to  £phesus,  and  therefore  he  sent  for  the  ddert 
of  the  Ephesian  church  to  Miletus,  and  gare 
them  instractions,  and  prayed  with  them.  He 
told  them  that  he  should  see  them  no  more, 
which  inipressed  them  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 
From  Miletus  he  sailed  by  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
Patara  in  Lycia,  to  Tyre^  Acts  zzi.  Finding 
some  disciples  at  Tyre,  he  lUtTpd  with  them 
seTeral  days,  and  then  went  to  rtolemais,  and 
thence  to  Caosarea.  Whik  St.  Paul  was  at 
Cssarea,  the  Prophet  Aeabus  ioifiM.  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  St.  Paul,  if  he  went  to  Jem^ 
salem,  would  suffer  much  from  the  Jews.  This 
prediction  caused  great  uneasiness  to  St  Paul's 
nriends,  and  they  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
ftom  his  intention  of  ^ing  thither.  St.  Pa^ 
however,  would  not  hsten  to  their  entreaties, 
but  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  die  ai  Jeru- 
salem, if  it  were  necessary,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Seeing  him  thus  resolute,  they 
desisted  from  their  importunities,  and* accom- 
panied hhn  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  have  arrived  Just  before  the  feast  or  pen- 
tecost,  A.  D.  58.  This  may  be  considerea  as 
the  end  of  St.  Paulas  third  apostolical  journey. 
St.  Paul  was  received  by  the  Apostles  and 
other  Christians  at  Jerusalem  with  great  joy 
and  affection ;  and  his  account  of  the  success 
of  his  ministry,  and  of  the  eolleotions  which 
he  had  made  among  the  Christians  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Achaia,  for  the  relief  of  their  brethren 
in  Judea,  afforded  them  much  satisfection;  but 
not  lone  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  some 
Jews  of  Asia,  who  had  probably  in  their  own 
country  witnessed  St.  Paul's  zeal  in  spreading 
Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  seeing  him 
one  day  in  the  temple,  endeavoured  to  excite 
a  tumult,  by  crying  out  that  he  was  the  man 
who  was  aiming  to  destroy  all  distinction  be* 
tween  Jew  and  Gentile;  who  taught  things 
uontrary  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  who  hM 
polhitea  the  holy  temple,  by  bringing  into  it 
uncircumcised  Heathens.  This  representation 
did  not  fail  to  enra|;e  the  muhitude  against  St. 
Paul ;  they  seized  him,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
temple,  beat  him,  and  were  upon  the  point  of 
putting  him  to  death,  when  he  was  rescued  out 
of  their  hands  by  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune,  and 
the  principal  military  officer  then  at  Jerusalem. 
What  followed, — his  defence  before  Felix  and 
Agrippa, — his  long  detention  at  Cassarea,  and 
Ur  ap^  to  the  mperor,  which  occasioned 
his  voyage  to  Rome,  are  all  circumstantiaOy 
stated  m  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was  committea  to 
the  oare  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  A.  D.  61. 


The  Senptmw  do  not  infoim  us  whether  as 
was  ever  tried  before  Nero,  who  was  at  this 
tiflM  easpsror  of  Rome ;  and  the  learned  ais 
mush  divided  in  their  opinion  upon  that  point 
St  Luke  only  says, "  Paul  was  suffered  todwcll 
by  himself  wilh  a  soldier  that  kept  him.  And 
raul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  hia^ 
preaching  ths  kingdom  of  God,  and  twirhiag 
those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  witA  all  confidence,  no  man  forbiddinc 
him."  During  his  confinement  he  convcrtea 
soroo  Jsws  resident  at  Rome,  and  Diany  Gen- 
tiles, and,  among  the  rest,  several  pereoiis  bs> 
longing  to  the  empcror^s  household,  PhiL  iv,  22^ 

The  Scripture  history  ends  with  the  release 
of  St.  Paul  irom  his  two  years'  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  A.  D.  63 ;  and  no  ancient  author 
has  left  us  any  particulars  of  the  reo&aining 
pait  of  this  Apostle's  life.  It  seems  probabk^ 
that,  immediately  after  he  recovered  nis  liber- 
ty, he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  afterwaxd 
be  travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Macs- 
donia,  and  Greece,  confirming  his  convots, 
and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  differeat 
churches  which  be  had  fdanted  in  those  oooa- 
iries.  Whether  at  this  time  be  also  preached 
the  Goqiel  in  Spain,  as  some  have  imagined, 
is  very  uitoertain.  It  was  the  unanimous  tra- 
dition of  the  chureh,  that  St  Paul  returned  Is 
Rome,  that  he  underwent  a  second  imprison- 
ment there,  and  at  last  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  aim  Suetonius  nave 
mentioned  a  dreadful  fire  which  haMiencd  m 
Rome  in  ths  time  of  Nero.  It  was  believed 
though  probably  without  any  rsason,  that  thi 
emperor  nimself  was  the  author  of  that  fire ;  bat 
to  remove  the  odium  from  himself,  he  chcKss  to 
attribute  it  to  the  Christians  ;  and,  to  give  some 
colour  to  that  unjust  imputation,  he  persecuted 
them  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  In  this  persecu- 
tion St  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom, 
|>robably,  A.  D.  65 ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Sulpi* 
tins  Severus,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  ue 
former  was  crucified,  and  the  latter  beheaded. 

St  Paul  was  a  person  of  great  natural  idiili- 
tiea,  of  quick  apprehension,  strong  fediui 
firm  resolution,  and    irrqiroachable  life.    Hs 
was  conversant  with  Gh«cian  and  Jewish  liie> 
rature ;  and  gave  eariy  proofe  of  an  active  and 
sealoua  disposition.    V  we  may  be  allowed  to 
consider  his  character  independttit  of  his  sfr 
pernatural   endowments,  we  may  pronounes 
that  he  was  wdl  qualified  to  have  risen  to 
distinction  and  eminence,  and  that  he  was  by 
nature  peculiarly  adapted    to  the  high  offios 
to  whicn  it  pleased  God  to  call  him.    As  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  displayed  the  most 
•unwearied  perseverance  and  undaunted   co» 
rage.     He  was  deterred  by  no  diffi«nhy  or 
danger,  and  endured  a  great  variety  of  pers^ 
cutions  with  patience  and  cheerftilneas.     Hs 
gloried  in  being  thought  worthy  of  suffering 
Mr  the  name  of   Jeraa,  and  contiimed  wn 
unabated  leal  to  maintam  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity against  its  bitterest  and  most  powerfel 
enemies.     He  was  the  principal  insuiimst 
under  Providence   of  spreading  the  Goipil 
among  the  Gentiles ;  and  we  Mve  seen  tiil 
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M  Mxmrt  htstod  through  many  yean,  and 
readied  orer  a  considerable  extent  of  conntrv. 
Though  emphatically  styled  the  great  Apoatle 
of  the  GentSes,  be  b^^n  his  ministry,  in 
afanost  erery  city,  by  preaching  in  the  i^a- 
cogue  of  the  Jews,  and  though  he  owed  by 
Su'  the  greater  pcut  of  hb  persecutions  to  thie 
opposition  and  malice  of  that  proud  and  obsti- 
nate people,  whose  resentment  he  particularly 
ineurred  oy  maintaining  that  the  Gentiles  were 
lo  be  admitted  to  an  indiscriminate  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  new  dispensation, 
yet  it  rarely  happened  in  any  place,  that  some 
of  the  Jews  did  not  yield  to  his  arguments,  and 
embrace  the  QospeL  He  watched  with  pa- 
ternal care  orer  the  churches  which  he  had 
feunded ;  and  was  always  ready  to  strengthen 
the  faith,  and  regulate  Hm  conduct  of  his  con- 
Terts,  by  such  mrections  and  adrice  as  their 
etrcmnstanoes  mi^t  recjuire. 

The  exertions  of  St.  Paul  in  the  oante  of 
Christianity  were  not  eonflned  to  personal 
fantruetion:  be  also  wrote  iburteen  epistles 
to  individuals  or  churches  which  are  now 
extant,  and  form  a  part  of  our  canon.  These 
letters  furnish  cTidenceof  the  soundness  and 
sobrieCT  of  his  judgment.  His  caution  in  dis- 
tinguisning  between  the  occasional  sug^s- 
tions  of  inspiration,  and  the  ordinary  exertions 
of  his  natural  understanding,  is  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  enthusiasm.  His  mo- 
lality is  ererr  where  calm,  pure,  and  rational ; 
adapted  to  the  condition,  tne  actiyit^r,  and  the 
business  of  social  life,  and  of  its  yarious  rela- 
tions; liree  from  the  oyerscrupulousness  and 
austerities  of  superstition,  and  from,  what  was 
■ore  perhaps  to  be  apprehended,  tne  abstrac- 
tions of  quietism,  and  tne  soarines  or  extraya- 
gancies  of  fanaticism.  His  judgment  con- 
eeming  a  hesitating  conscience,  his  opinion 
of  the  moral  indifTeroncy  of  many  actions,  yet 
of  the  prudence  and  even  the  duty  of  com- 
pliance, where  non-compliance  would  produce 
eril  efiects  upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  who 
observed  it,  are  all  in  proof  of  the  eahn  and 
disoriminatinff  character  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
universal  applicability  of  his  precepts  affords 
strong  presumption  or  his  inspiration.  What 
Lord  Lyttleton  has  remarked  of  the  jnreference 
aacribea  by  St.  Paul  to  rectitude  or  principle 
above  every  other  reli|:iou8  accomplishment,  is 
weighty :  *'  Though  f  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
un  become  as  soundin|f  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
ijrmbeJ,"  dec,  1  Cor.  xiii,  1-3.  Did  ever  en- 
thusiast prefer  that  universal  benevolence, 
meant  by  charity  here,  (which,  we  may  add, 
is  attainable  by  every  man,)  to  fhith,  and  to 
miracles,  to  thcee  religious  opinions  which  be 
had  embraced,  and  to  those  supernatural  graces 
and  gifls  which  he  imagined  he  hod  acquired, 
nay,  even  to  the  merit  of  mart3rrdOm  1  Is  it 
not  the  genius  of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral 
virtues  ir&nitely  below  the  merit  of  faith ;  and 
of  an  morcd  virtues  to  value  that  least  which 
is  most  particularly  enforced  by  St.  Paul,  a 
nirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  peace  1 
Certainly,  neither  the  temper  nor  the  opinions 
«f  a  amn  subject  to  fanatic  delusions  «re  lo  be 


found  in  this  passage.  His  letters,  indedl, 
every  where  discover  mat  zeal  and  eamsa^ 
ness  in  the  CMne  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  taught;  he  was  deeply  impressed, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  occasion  merited, 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance.  This  producea 
a  corresponding  animation  and  solicitude  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry.  But  would  not 
these  considerations,  supposinfir  them  to  have 
been  well  founded,  have  hoiden  the  same 
place,  and  produced  the  same  effect,  in  a  mind 
the  strongest  and  the  most  sedate  1  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments, 
and  in  other  respects  of  sound  judgment,  who 
had  addicted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Gk>»> 
pel.  We  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  hit 
purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  country, 
enduring  every  species  of  hardship,  encoun- 
tering every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by 
the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead;  ex- 
pecting, wherever  be  came,  a  renewal  of  the 
same  treatment,  and  the  same  dangers;  yet, 
when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the 
next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employ- 
ment ;  sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease, 
his  safety;  persisting  in  this  course  to  old 
age,  unaiterea  by  the  experience  of  perverse 
ncsB,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ;  unsub- 
dued by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions: 
unwearied  by  fong  confinement ;  undismayed 
by  the  proqiect  of  death.  Such  was  St.  Paul ; 
and  sv^h  were  "the  proofe  of  Apostlfship 
found  in  him." 

The  following  remarks  of  Hug  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Apostle  are  equally  just  and  elo- 
quent :  This  most  violent  man,  having  such 
terrible  propensities,  whose  turbuloit  impulses 
rendered  him  of  a  most  enterprising  character, 
would  have  become  nothing  beUer  than  a  John 
of  Gishala,  a  blood-intoxicated  zealot,  i/nrvlayy 
dmtX/if  ral  ^ov,  breathing  out  threatenin^s  and 
slaughter.  Acts  ix,  1,  had  not  his  whole  soul 
been  chan^.  The  harsh  tone  of  his  mind 
inclined  him  to  the  principles  of  Pharisaism, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  severity,  ana 
was  the  predominant  party  amons  the  Jews. 
Nature  had  not  withholden  from  him  the  ex- 
ternal endowments  of  eloquence,  although  he 
afterward  spoke  very  modestly  of  them.  At 
Lystra  he  was  deemed  the  tutelar  god  of  elo- 
quence. This  character,  qualified  for  great 
things,  but,  not  master  of  himself  from  excess 
of  internal  power,  was  an  extreme  of  human 
dispositions,  and,  according  to  the  natural 
course,  was  prone  to  ab£>lute  extremities. 
His  religion  was  a  destructive  zeal,  his  anger 
was  fierceness^  his  frnr  required  victims.  A 
ferocity  so  boisterous  aid  not  psychologically 
qualify  him  for  a  Christian  nor  a  philanthropist; 
but,  least  of  all,  for  a  quietly  enduring  man. 
He,  neverthelessj  became  all  this  on  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  each  bursting 
emotion  of  his  mind  subsided  directly  into  a 
well  regulated  and  noble  character.  Formeriy 
hasty  and  irritable,  now  only  spirited  and  re- 
solved; formerly  violent,  now  full  of  energy 
and  enterprising:  once  mgoyeraably  retee- 
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lory  against  eyery  thin^  which  obstructed 
him,  now  only  persevering;  once  fanatical 
and  morose,  now  only  serious;  once  cruel, 
now  only  Ann:  once  a  harsh  zealot,  now 
fearing  God;  formerljr  unrelenting,  deaf  to 
sympaihy  and  commiseration,  now  himself 
acquainted  with  tears,  which  he  had  seen 
without  effect  in  others.  Formerly  the  friend 
of  none,  now  the  brother  of  mankind,  benevo- 
lent, compassionate,  sympathizing;  yet  never 
weak,  always  great ;  in  the  midst  of  sadness 
and  sorrow  manly  and  noble ;  so  he  showed 
himself  at  his  deeply  moving  departure  from 
Miletus,  Acts  xx :  it  is  like  the  departure  of 
Moses,  like  the  resignation  of  Samuel,  sincere 
and  heart-felt,  full  of  self-recollection,  and  in 
the  midst  of  pain  full  of  dignity.  His  writ- 
ing are  a  true  expression  of  this  character, 
With  regard  to  the  tone  predominant  in  them. 
Severity,  manly  seriousness,  and  sentiments 
which  ennoble  the  heart,  are  interchanged 
with  mildness,  affability,  and  sympathy :  and 
their  transitions  are  such  as  nature  b^ts  in 
the  heart  of  a  man  penetrated  by  his  subject, 
noble  and  discerning.  He  exhorts,  reproaches, 
and  consoles  again;  he  attacks  with  energy, 
urges  with  impetuosity,  then  again  he  speSks 
kindly  to  the  soul ;  he  displays  his  finer  feel- 
ings for  the  welfare  of  others,  his  forbearance 
and  his  fear  of  afflicting  any  body  :  all  as  the 
subject,  time,  opposite  dispositions,  and  eir- 
eumstanoes  inquire.  There  prevails  through- 
out in  them  an  importuning  language,  an 
earnest  and  lively  communication.  fUtm,  i, 
S6-32^  is  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  de- 
scription of  morals.  His  antitheses,  Rom.  ii, 
21-$4;  3  Cor.  iv,  8-12;  vi,  9-11;  ix,  22-30; 
his  enumerations,  1  Cor.  xiii,  4-10 ;  2  Cor.  vi, 
4-7;  2  Tim.  iu,  1-6;  Eph.  iv,  4-7;  v,  3-«; 
his  gradations,  Romans  viii,  29,  30 ;  Titus  iii, 
3,  4;  the  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
comparisons,  sometimes  animate  his  langua^ 
even  so  as  to  give  a  visible  existence  to  it. 
That,  however,  which  we  principally  perceive 
in  Paul,  and  from  which  his  whole  actions 
and  operations  become  intelligible,  is  the  pe- 
culiar impression  which  the  idea  of  a  univeraal 
religion  has  wrought  upon  his  mind.  This  idea 
of  establishing  a  religion  for  the  world  had  not 
•o  profoundly  engrossed  any  soul,  no  where 
kindled  so  much  vigour,  and  projected  it  into 
such  a  constant  energy.  In  this  he  was  no 
man's  scholar;  this  he  had  immediately  re- 
ceived from  the  Spirit  of  his  Master ;  it  was  a 
spark  of  the  divine  light  which  enkindled  him. 
It  was  this  which  never  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  Palestine  and  in  Syria,  which  so  powerfully 
impelled  him  to  foreign  parts.  Tne  portion 
of  some  others  was  Judea  and  its  environs: 
but  his  mission  was  directed  to  the  nations, 
and  his  allotment  was  the  whole  of  the  Hea- 
then world.  Thus  he  began  his  career  among 
the  different  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when 
this  limit  became  also  too  confined  for  him,  he 
went  with  equal  confidence  to  Eun^,  among 
other  nations,  ordinances,  sciences,  aisd  cus- 
toms; and  here  likewise  he  finally  with  the 
■9nie  indefatigable  iipirit  circulated  his  plans, 
efok  to  the  piUan  of  Heccidei.    In  this  man- 


ner Paul  prepared  the  overthrow  of  tw9  nn 

g'ons,  that  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  of  thi 
eathens. 

PEACOCK. D^sm,  1  Kinjg;s  x,82;  SChioa. 
iXf  21 ;  a  bird  distinguished  by  the  \eaffh  of  iti 
tail,  and  the  brilliant  spots  with  which  it  ii 
adorned ;  which  displajrs  all  that  dazzles  in  tk 
sparkling  lustre  ofe^s,  and  all  that  attopiahei 
in  the  rambow.  The  peacock  is  a  bird  origin^ 
ally  of  India  ;  thence  brought  into  Persia  and 
Media.  Aristophanes  mentions  Persian  pes* 
cocks ;  and  Suiaas  calls  the  peacock  the  Meoian 
bird.  From  Persia  it  was  gradually  dispersed 
into  Judea,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Europe.  If 
the  fleet  of  Solomon  visited  India,  they  mifli- 
easily  procure  this  bird,  whether  firom  India 
itself  or  from  Persia ;  and  certainly  the  bird 
by  its  beauty  was  likely  to  attract  attentioo, 
and  to  be  brought  amone  other  rarities  of  na^ 
tural  history  by  Solomon^  servants,  who  would 
be  instructed  to  collect  erery  curiosity  in  tk 
countries  they  visited. 

PEARL,  a  hard,  white,  shining  body,iiiaa]Ij 
roundish^und  in  a  shell  fish  resemblioj^  u 
oyster.  The  oriental  pearls  have  a  fine  pdukd 
gloss,  and  are  tinged  with  an  elegant  blush  of 
red.  They  are  esteemed  in  the  east  beyond  aD 
other  jewels. 

PELAGIANS,  a  sect  that  arose  in  the  fifik 
century.  Pelarius  was  a  British  monk,  of 
some  rank,  and  very  exalted  reputation.  Hc^ 
with  his  friend  Ceiestius,  travelled  to  Root, 
where  they  resided  very  early  in  the  fiflh  cen- 
tury, and  opposed  with  warmth  certain  reoeifed 
notions  respecting  original  sin,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  divine  ^ace.  What  reception  their 
doctrines  met  with  at  Rome  does  not  appear; 
but  their  virtue  excited  jreneral  approbttioB. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  they  retired  to 
Africa,  wnere  Ceiestius  remained,  with  a  viev 
of  gainine  admittance  as  a  presbyter  into  thi 
church  of  Carthage.  Pelanus  proceeded  to 
Palestine,  where  he  enjoyed  the  fiivoor  and 
protection  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Boi 
his  friend  and  his  (minions  met  with  a  very 
different  reception  from  St.  Augustine,  tk 
celebrated  bisnop  of  Hippo.  Whatever  paiti 
were  visited  by  these  unorthodox  fiienda,  thcj 
still  asserted  tneir  peculiar  opinions;  and  thcj 
were  gradually  engaged  in  a  wamn  oootest.  in 
the  course  of  which  they  were  probably  lea  to 
advance  more  than  had  originally  occurred  to 
them.  In  contending  for  uie  truth  of  their 
doctrines,  they  are  said  to  have  asserted,  *'thst 
mankind  derived  no  injury  from  the  sin  of 
Adam ;  that  we  are  now  as  capable  of  ol»- 
dience  to  the  will  of  Qod  as  be  was;  thaL 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  cruel  and  abaord 
to  propose  to  mankind  the  performance  of 
certain  duties,  with  the  sanction  of  rewards, 
and  the  denunciation  of  punishmenu;  and 
that,  consequently,  men  are  bom  without  vio^ 
as  well  as  without  virtue."  Pela^ius  is  char^ 
also  with  having  maintained,  "  Uiat  it  is  pooB> 
ble  for  men,  provided  they  fully  employ  tki 

Sowers  and  faculties  with  which  they  are  i^ 
ued.  to  live  without  sin  f  and  though  ha  did 
not  deny  that  external  grace,  or  the  dootriatf 
and  motives  of  the  Goq)el,  am  necessary,  y^ 
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ht  SB  taid  to  have  rejected  the  necmsity  of 
iBtemal  grace,  or  the  aids  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
He  acknowledged.  '*  that  the  power  we  possess 
of  obeying  the  will  of  God,  is  a  diyine  gift  ;** 
kmt  asserted,  "  that  the  direction  of  this  power 
depends  upon  oursetyes ;  that  natural  death  is 
■ot  a  conseouence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  of 
the  frame  of  man ;  and  that  Adam  would  have 
died,  though  he  had  not  sinned."  Isidore, 
Chrysostom,  and  Augustine  strenuously  op- 
posed these  opinions;  and  the  latter  procured 
tlieir  condemnation  in  a  synod  held  at  Carthage 
in  412.  They  were,  however^  favourably  re- 
eeived  at  Rome,  and  rope  Zozimus  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  Pelagian  party:  but  his  decision 
aeainst  the  African  bishops,  who  had  opposed 
I^la^ianism,  was  disregarded  by  them,  and  the 
pontiff  yielded  at  length  to  their  reasonings 
and  remonstrances,  and  condemned  the  nftn 
whom  he  had  before  honoured  with  his  appro- 
bation. The  council  of  Ebhesus  likewise  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Pelagius  and  Celestins: 
and  the  Emperor  Honorius,  in  418,  publishea 
an  edict,  which  ordained  that  the  leaders  of 
tbe  sect  should  be  expelled  from  Rome,  and 
their  followers  exiled.  Some  of  the  Pelagians 
taoght  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that 
men  might  lead  sinless  lives,  because  Christ 
did  so;  that  Jesus  became  Christ  after  his 
baptism,  and  Qod  after  his  resurrection;  the 
one  arising  from  his  unction,  the  other  from 
the  merit  of  his  passion.  The  Pelagian  con- 
tmrersy,  which  oegan  with  the  doctrines  of 
nace  and  original  sin,  was  extended  to  pre- 
destination, and  excited  continual  discord  and 
division  in  the  church.  It  must  however  be 
recollected,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  Pelagius  only  throu^  the  me- 
dium of  his  opponents ;  and  that  it  is  probable 
that    they  were    much    misrepresented.     See 

AUOUSTINB. 

Tbe  followers  of  the  truly  evangelical  Ar- 
minius,  or  those  who  hold  the  tenet  of  general 
redemption  with  its  concomitants,  have  often 
been  greatly  traduced,  by  the  ignorant  among 
their  doctrinal  opponents,  as  Pelagians,  or  at 
Inst  as  Semi-relagians.  It  may  therefore 
serve  the  cause  of  truth  to  exhibit  the  appro- 
priate reply  which  the  Dutch  Arminians  gave 
to  this  charge  when  urged  against  them  at  the 
sjrnod  of  lH>rt,  and  which  they  verified  and 
maintained  by  argmnents  and  authorities  that 
were  unansweraUe.  In  their  concluding;  ob> 
serrations  they  say,  *'  From  all  these  remarics 
a  judgment  may  easily  be  formed  at  what  an 
immense  distance  our  sentiments  stand  from 
the  dogmatical  assertions  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Soni-Pelagians  on  the  ^race  of  Ood  xn  the  con- 
wersion  of  man.  Pelagius,  in  the  first  instance, 
attributea  all  things  to  nature :  but  we  acknow- 
ledge  nothing  but  grace.  When  Pelagius  was 
blamed  for  not  acknowledging  grace,  ne  began 
indeed  to  speak  of  it,  but  it  is  evident  that  by 
graee  he  understood  the  power  of  nature  as 
created  by  Gbd,  that  is,  tie  rational  iuiU:  but 
W  grace  we  understand  a  supernatural  gift. 
ra^us,  when  afterward  pressed  with  passages 
of  fiwripture,  also  admitted  this  supematmal 
;  but  he  placed  it  solely  in  tho  external 


teaching  of  the  law:  though  we  affirm  thtl 
God  oners  his  word  to  men,  yet  we  likewise 
affirm  that  he  inwardly  causes  the  understand- 
ing to  believe.  Subsequently  Pelagius  joined 
to  this  external  ?race  that  by  whilh  sins  art 
pardoned:  we  aocnowledge  not  only  the  graee 
by  which  sins  are  forgiven,  but  also  that  by 
which  men  are  assisted  to  refrain  from  the 
commission  of  sin.  In  addition  to  his  previous 
concessions  Pela^us  granted,  that  the  grace  of 
Ch'-isl  was  requisite  beside  the  two  kinds  which 
he  had  enumerated;  but  he  attributed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  doctrine  and  example  of  Christ 
that  we  are  aided  in  our  endeavours  not  to 
commit  sin :  we  likewise  admit  that  the  doc- 
trine and  example  of  Christ  afford  us  some  aid 
in  refraining  from  sin,  but  in  addition  to  their 
influence  we  also  place  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  which  Uod  endues  us,  and  which 
enlightens  our  understandings,  and  confers 
strength  and  power  upon  our  will  to  abstain 
from  sinning.  When  Pelagius  afterward  owned 
the  assistance  of  divine  power  inwardly  work- 
ine  in  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  placed  it 
solely  in  the  enlightening  of  the  unaerstand- 
ing :  but  we  believe,  that  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  or  understand  what  we 
ought  to  do,  but  that  it  is  also  requisite  for  us 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we 
may  he  rendered  capable  of  performing,  and 
may  delieht  in  the  performance  of,  that  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  do.  Pelagius  admitted  grace, — 
but  it  has  been  a  question  with  some,  whether 
he  meant  only  illumination,  or,  beside  this,  a 
power  cbmmunicifted  to  the  wUl ; — he  admitted 
grace,  but  he  did  this  only  to  show  that  by 
means  of  it  man  can  with  greater  ease  act 
arif  ht :  we,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  grace 
is  bestowed,  not  that  we  may  be  able  with 
greater  ease  to  act  aright,  (which  is  as  though 
we  can  do  this  even  without  grace,)  but  that 
grace  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
act  at  all  aright.  Felagius  asserted,  that  man, 
so  far  from  requiring  the  aid  of  grace  for  the 
performance  of  good  actions,  is,  through  the 
powers  implanted  in  him  at  the  time  of  his 
creation,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  whole  law, 
of  loving  God,  and  of  overcoming  all  tempta- 
tions: we,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  required  for  the  performance 
of  every  act  of  piety.  Pelagius  declared,  that 
by  the  works  of  nature  man  renders  himself 
worthy  of  grace :  but  we,  in  common  with  the 
church  universal,  condemn  this  dogma.  When 
Pelagius  afterward  himself  condemned  this 
tenet,  he  understood  by  grace^  partly  natural 
grace,  which  is  antecedent  to  all  merit,  and 
partly  remission  of  sins,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  gratuitous;  but  he  added,  that 
through  works  performed  by  the  powers  of 
nature  alone,  at  least  through  the  desire  of 
good  and  the  imperfect  longing  after  it,  men 
merit  that  spiritual  crace  by  which  they  are 
assisted  in  good  wonts:  but  we  declare,  that 
men  will  that  which  is  good  on  account  of 
Grod*s  prevenience  or  goin^  Iwfore  them  by  hit 
grace,  and  exciting  withm  them  a  longing 
after  good ;  otherwise  graee  would  no  longer 
be  grace,  because  it  would  not  be  gratuitautlif 
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btatowecL  but  only  on  aeeowU  of  the  mrU  of 
man.**  That  many  who  have  held  some  tenets 
ui  common  with  the  true  .Arminians  have 
been,  in  different  degrees,  followers  of  Pela- 
giua  is  well  known;  but  the  original  Armi- 
nians were  in  truth  as  far  from  relagian  or 
Semi-Pelagian  errors,  granting  the  opinions 
of  Pelagius  to  be  fairly  reported  by  his  adver- 
saries, as  the  CalTinists  themselves.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  whole  body  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  of  the  cognate  societies  to 
which  they  have  given  rise,  both  in  Great 
Britain  ana  America. 

P£LICAN,  nMp,  Lev.  xi,  18;  Deut  xiv,  17; 
Psa.  cii,  7 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14 ;  a  very 
remarkable  aquatic  bird,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
goose.  Its  colour  is  a  myish  white,  except 
uat  the  neck  looks  a  litue  yellowish,  and  the 
middle  of  the  back  feathers  are  blackish.  The 
bill  is  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end,  and  has 
under  it  a  lax  membrane,  extended  to  the 
throat,  which  makes  a  bag  or  sack,  capable 
of  holding  a  very  large  quantity.  Feeding  her 
young  from  this  bag  has  so  much  t]M  appear- 
ance of  feeding  them  with  her  own  blood,  that 
it  caused  this  fabulous  opinion  to  be  propa- 
gated, and  made  the  pelican  aa  emblem  of 
paternal,  as  the  stork  had  been  before  chosen, 
more  justly,  of  filial  affection.  The  voioe  of 
this  bird  is  harsh  and  dissonant,  which  some 
say  resembles  that  of  a  man  grievously  corn- 
joining.  David  ocmipares  his  groaning  to  it, 
rsalm  cU,  7. 

PENTATEUCH.  This  woid,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  ntwiCHv^of,  from  wivn, 
fv€,  and  rc9yo(,  a  volume^  signifies  the  collec- 
tion of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  are 
Gknesis,  Exodus.  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy.  That  the  Jews  have  acknow- 
ledged the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
from  the  present  time  back  to  the  era  of  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  a  period 
of  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  admits  not  a  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
Ive  books  of  Moses  have  been  during  that 
period  constantly  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  volume,  and  divided  into  iUed 
portions,  one  of  which  was  read  and  explained 
in  their  synagopies,  not  only  every  Sabbath 
with  the  other  ocriptures,  but  in  many  places 
twice  a  week,  and  not  unfrequently  every 
evening,  when  they  alone  were  read.  They 
have  been  receivea  as  divinely  inspired  by 
every  Jewish  sect,  even  bv  the  Sadducees,  who 
questioned  the  divinity  of  the  remaining  works 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  truth,  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Jews  for  their  Scriptures,  and  above 
all  for  the  Pentateuch,  seems  to  have  risen 
almost  to  a  superstitious  reverence.  Extracts 
from  the  Mosaic  law  were  written  on  pieces 
of  parchment,  tuid  placed  on  the  liordera  of 
their  garments,  or  round  their  wrists  and  fore- 
heads: nay,  tney  at  a  later  period  counted, 
with  the  minutest  exactness,  not  only  the 
chapters  and  paragraphs,  but  the  words  and 
letters,  which  each  book  of  their  Scriptures 
•ontains.  Thus  also  the  translation,  first  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  afterward  of  the  remain- 
ii^  works  of  the  Old  Tsstament,  into  Grnel^ 


fiur  the  use  of  the  Alezandxiaa  Jew%  diiwiiy 
nated  this  sacred  volume  over  a  great  pait  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  the  langua^  roost  uii- 
versally  understood,  and  rendered  it  a<xf«ibii 
to  the  learned  and  inauisitive  in  every  coBfr> 
try :  so  as  to  preduae  all  suspicion  that  il 
could  be  materially  altered  by  either  Jewi  n 
Christians,  to  support  their  respective  opiniou 
as  to  the  person  and  character  of  the  Messiah; 
the  substance  of  the  text  being,  by  this  traDi* 
lation,  fixed  and  authenticated  at  least  vn 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  appel^ 
ance  of  our  liord. 

But,  long  previous  to  the  capuyity,  two  pa^ 
ticttlar  exampleSj  deserving  peculiar  atteimoiL 
occur  in  the  Jewish  history,  of  the  public  and 
solemn  homage  paid  to  the  sacredness  of  tJx 
Mosaic  law  as  promulgated  in  the  Pentateudi; 
and  which,  by  conseauence,  afford  the  folkA 
testimony  to  the  auiLenticity  of  the  Peota- 
teuch  itself:  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
while  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Judah  ui 
Israel  still  subsisted;  and  the  other  in  thi 
reign  of  his  ^reat  jnmndson  Josiah,  aubaequegt 
to  the  captivity  of  Israel.  In  the  former  vt 
see  the  pious  monarch  of  Judah  aaaembliiic 
the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  rulers  of  tk 
people;  to  deplore  with  him  the  trespattsetof 
their  fathers  against  the  divine  law,  to  acknov^ 
ledge  the  justice  of  those  chastisements  viiicb, 
accordinc;  to  the  prophetic  warnings  of  tkai 
law,  haa  been  inflicted  upo«i  them;  to  opes 
the  house  of  Gk)d  which  his  father  had  ii^ 
piously  shut,  and  restore  the  true  worali4» 
therein  accoraing  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  2  Kis^ 
xviii ;  2  Chron.  xxix ;  xxx ;  with  the  minuteit 
particulars  of  which  he  complied,  in  the  lu- 
offerings  and  the  peace-offerings  whidi,  in 
conjunction  with  his  people,  he  offered  for  iba 
kingdom  and  the  sanctuary  and  the  people,  td 
make  atonement  to  God  for  them  and  ta  tU 
Israel ;  restoring  the  service  of  Grod  as  it  had 
been  peformed  in  the  purest  times.  **  AM 
Hezekiah,"  says  the  sacred  narrative,  "re- 
joiced, and  all  the  people,  that  GKmI  had  pre- 
pared the  people;  for  the  thing  was  dooa 
suddenly,"  &  Cnron.  xxix,  36 ;  immediately  os 
the  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  on  the  fint 
declaration  of  his  pious  resolution.  How 
clear  a  proof  does  this  exhibit  of  the  previoaa 
existence  and  cleariy  acknowledged  authority 
of  those  laws  which  the  PentateuSi  contains  \ 

But  a  yti  more  remarkable  part  of  thia  trans- 
action still  remains.  At  this  time  Hosbes 
was  king  of  Israel,  and  so  far  diipnand  to 
countenance  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
that  he  appears  to  have  made  no  opposition  te 
the  pious  zeal  of  Hezekiah;  who,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  congregation  which 
he  had  assembled,  sent  out  letters  and  made  a 
proclamation,  not  only  to  his  own  people  of 
Judah,  2  Chron.  xxx,  1.  "  but  to  Epbraim  and 
Manaaseh  and  all  Israel,  from  Beeisheha  even 
unto  Dan,  that  they  should  come  to  the  houts 
of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  pssso^rr 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  laxad;  savu^.  Ye 
children  of  Israel,  turn  again  to  the  Lora  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Acob,  and  he  wO)  re- 
turn to  the  remnant  of  you  who  are  wcapeJ 
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OQtof  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Assyria;  and 
be  not  ye  like  your  fathers  and  your  brethren, 
vhieh  trespassed  against  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  who  therefore  gave  them  up  to  deso- 
kitioD  as  ye  see.  Now  be  ye  not  stiflf-necked, 
93  your  fathers  were ;  but  yield  yourselves  un- 
to tbe  Lord,  and  enter  into  his  sanauary 
which  he  hath  sanctified  for  STer,  and  serve 
the  Lord  your  Gk>d,  that  the  fierceness  of  his 
wiith  may  turn  away  from  you.  So  the  posts 
pueed  from  city  to  city  through  the  country 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  even  unto  Zebulun, 
2  Cbron.  xxx,  6,  Ac 

Now,  can  we  conceive  that  such  an  attempt 
as  this  could  have  been  made,  if  the  Penta- 
teuch containine;  the  Mosaic  code  had  not 
been  as  certainly  recoenised  through  the  ten 
tribea  of  Israel  as  in  uie  kinsdom  of  Judahl 
The  success  was  exactly  suoi  as  we  might 
reaaonably  expect  if  it  were  so  acknowledged ; 
for,  thon«;h  many  of  the  ten  tribes  laughed  to 
eeoro  ana  mocked  the  messengers  of  Hezekiah, 
who  invited  them  to  the  solemnity  of  the  pass- 
OTcr,  from  the  impious  contempt  which 
through  long  disuse  they  had  conceived  for  it ; 
"Nevertlieless,"  says  the  sacred  narrative, 
"direra  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zebu- 
hin  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem; and  there  assembled  at  Jerusalem  much 
people,  to  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
IB  the  second  month,  a  very  great  congrega- 
tion; and  they  killed  the  passover,  and  the 
priests  and  Levites  stood  in  their  places  ailer 
iheir  manner,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  man  of  Qod.  So  there  was  great  joy  in 
Jerusalem ;  for  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the 
MD  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  there  was  not 
the  like  at  Jerusalem :  and  when  all  this  was 
fiaiibed,  all  Israel  that  were  present  went  out 
to  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  brake  the  images  in 

Sieces,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  threw 
owa  tbe  high  places  and  the  altars  out  of  all 
Jodah  and  Benjamin,  in  Ephraim  also  and 
Manasseh,  until  they  had  utterly  destroyed 
them  all,"  2  Chronicles  xxx,  11;  xxxi.  Can 
uiy  clearer  proof  than  this  be  desired  of  the 
constant  ana  universal  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  through- 
out the  entire  nation  of  the  Jews,  notwith- 
standing the  idolatries  and  corruptions  which 
n  often  prevented  its  receiving  such  obedience 
as  that  acknowledgment  ought  to  have  pro- 
ducfd  1  The  argument  from  this  certain  an- 
ti<^ity  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  copy  of  which 
existed  in  the  old  Samaritati  character  as  well 
*s  in  the  modem  Hebrew,  is  most  conclusive 
•>  to  the  numerous  prophecies  of  Christ,  and 
the  future  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews 
^ich  it  contains.  These  are  proved  to  have 
been  delivered  many  ages  before  they  were 
^Qcouiplish^ ;  they  could  be  only  the  result 
of  divine  ,frescience,  and  theuttenng  of  them 
hy  Moses  proves  therefore  the  inspiration  and 
the  authority  of  his  writings.  See  Law,  and 
Moses. 

PENTECOST,  Ut^TM^,  a  solemn  festival 
of  the  Jews ;  so  called,  becausa  it  was  cels- 
i>nied  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth 
of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  ths 
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panover.  The  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of 
weeks,  because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after 
the  passover.  They  then  offered  the  first 
fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  which  was  then 
completed;  beside  which,  they  presented  at 
the  temple  seven  lambs  of  that  year,  one  calf, 
and  two  rams  for  a  burnt-offering ;  two  lambs 
for  a  peace-offering;  and  a  goat  for  a  sin- 
offering.  Lev.  xxiii,  15,  16;  Exod.  xxxiv,  3*2; 
Deut.  xvi,  9,  10.  The  feast  of  pentecost  was 
instituted  among  the  Israelites,  urst  to  oblige 
them  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  there 
to  acknowledge  his  absolute  dominion  over 
the  whole  country,  by  offering  him  the  firat 
fruits  of  the  harvest;  and,  secondly,  to  com- 
memorate and  give  thanks  to  Qod  for  the  law 
which  he  had  given  them  from  Sinai,  on  tho 
fiftieth  day  after  their  coming  out  of  Elgypt. 
The  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  pentecost  u>r 
two  days.  They  deck  the  synagogues,  where 
the  law  is  read,  and  their  own  houses,  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  They  hear  an  oration  in 
praise  of  the  law,  and  read  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  prophets  lessons  which  have  a  rela- 
tion to  this  festival,  and  accommodate  their 
prayers  to  tho  same  occasion.  It  was  on  the 
feast  of  pentecost  that  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended in  the  miraculous  manner  related, 
Actsii. 

PERQAMUS,  a  city  of  Troas,  very  con- 
siderable  in  the  time  of  John  the  evangelis:. 
Rev.  ii,  12, 13.    This  city  was,  for  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  capital  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  same  name  founded  by  Phi- 
Icterus,  B.  C.  283;  who  treacherously  made 
use  of  the  treasures  committed  to  his  care  br 
Lysimachus  after  the   battle  of  Ipsus,  ana,, 
seizing  on  Pergamus,  established  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.    After  Philetaerus  were  five  kinga 
of  the  same  race;   the  last  of  whom,  Attalu»^ 
Philopater,  left  his  kingdom,  which  compre* 
hended  Mysia,  £olis,  Ionia,  Lydia,  and  Caria^ 
to  the  Roman  empire;   to  which  it  belongedi 
when  the  first  Christian  church  was  established! 
there.      This  church  early  became  corrupted! 
by  the  Nicolaitans,  for  which  it  was  reproved: 
by  St.  John,  and  charged  quickly  to  repent, 
Rev.  ii^  14-16.      Pergamus,  now  called  Ber- 
gamo, like  most  other  places  which  have  been* 
cursed  by  the  presence  of  the  Turks,  is  reduced' 
to  comparative  decay,  containing  a  poor  popu« 
lation,  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  oppuiessed! 
to  profit  by  the  richness  of  their  soil  and  tlia 
beauty  of  the  climate.    The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, however,  is  still  said  to  amount  to  thirty 
thousand,  of  whom  three  thousand  are  Greek 
Christians.    Many  remains  of  former  magnifi* 
cence  are  still  to  be  found;  among  which  are 
those  of  seTeral  Christian    churches.      It  is 
about  sixty   miles  north   of  Smyrna.  ^   Tbe 
celebrnted  physician  Galen  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

PERIZZITES.  The  ancient  inhabitanu 
of  Palestine,  mingled  with  the  Canaanites. 
There  is  also  a  great  probability  that  they 
themselves  were  Csnaanites.  but,  having,  no 
fixed  habitations,  were  wanaering  about  hert 
and  there,  and  scattered  over  all  the  countrr. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot»  KM 
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Canaanite  and  Perizzite  vere  in  the  land. 
Gkn.  xiii^  7;  Josh,  xvii,  15.  Solomon  subdued 
the  remains  of  ihe  Canaanites  and  Perizzites. 
which  the  children  of  Israel  had  not  rooted 
out,  and  made  them  tributary  to  him,  1  Kings 
ix,20,  21;  2  Chron.  viii,  7.  There  still  re- 
mained some  of  this  people  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Ezra,  ix,  1. 

PERSECUTION  is  any  pain  or  affliction 
which  a  person  designedly  mflicts  upon  an- 
other; and,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  the 
sufferings  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
religion.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
occasioned  several  severe  persecutions  a£«inst 
Christians,  during  the  reigns  of  severid  Ro- 
man emperors.  Though  the  absurdities  of 
polytheism  were  openly  derided  and  exposed 
oy  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  public  laws  were 
enacted  agamst  Christianity  till  the  reign  of 
Nero,  A.  V.  64,  by  which  time  it  had  acquired 
considerable  stabilitv  and  extent.  As  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  first  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  of  the  Jewish  nation,  one  second- 
ary cause  for  their  being  so  long  preserved 
from  persecution  may  probably  oe  deduced 
,  from  tneir  appearing  to  the  Roman  governors 
•^only  as  a  sect  of  Jews,  who  had  seceded  from 
»the  rest  of  their  brethren  on  account  of  some 
-  opinion,  trifling  in  its  importance,  and  perhaps 

•  difficult  to  be  understood.     Nor,  when  their 
\  brethren  were  fully  discovered  to  have  cast  off 

the  religion  of  the  synagogue,  did  the  Jews 
find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the  breasts  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  that  rancour  and  malice 
which  they  themselves  experienced.  But  the 
steady  ana  uniform  opposition  made  by  the 
'Christians  to  Heathen  superstition  could  not 
I  long  pass  unnoticed.  Their  open  attacks  upon 
Pagamsm  made  them  extremely  obnoxious  to 

•  the  p<^lace,  by  whom  they  were  represented 
.  as  a  society  of  atheists,  who,  by  attacking  the 

religious  constitution  of  the  empire,  merited 

•  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. Horrid  tales  of  their  abominations 
were  circulated  throughout  the  empire;  and 
the  minds  of  the  Pagans  were,  from  all  these 
circumstances,  prepared  to  regard  with  plea- 
sure or  indifference  every  cruelty  which  could 
be  inflicted  upon  this  despised  sect.  His- 
torians usually  -reckon  ten  general  persecu- 
tions. 

Pirst  general  perseculian. — Nero  selected  the 
Christians  as  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  endeavoured  to  transfer  to  this 
hated  sect  the  guttt'Of  which  he  was  strongly 
suspected ;  that  of  having  caused  and  enjoined 
the  fire  which  had  nearly  desolated  the  city, 
f  See  Ntfo!)  This  persecution  was  not  con- 
fined to  Rome:  the  emperor  issued  edicts 
against  the  Christians  throughout  most  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  was  far,  how- 
ever, fVom  obtaining  the  object  of  his  hopes 
and  expectations;  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Christians,  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  their 
constancy  in  sufftsrin^,  must  have  considerably 
contributed  to  make  uieir  taneCs  more  generally 


Second  general  /MTjecitttMi.— From  te 
death  of  Nero  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  ik 
Christians  remained  unmolested  and  dsaly 
increasing ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  fnl 
century,  they  were  again  involved  in  ail  ik 
horrors  of  persecution.  In  this  perseeotiM 
many  eminent  Christians  8ufi*ered;  but  tki 
death  of  Domitian  soon  delivered  them  finm 
this  calamity. 

Third  general  persecution. — This  PCfMe» 
tion  began  in  the  third  year  of  the£inpa« 
Trajan,  A.  D.  100.  Many  things  coatribuifli 
toward  it ;  as  the  laws  of  the  empire,  the  «■- 
peror's  zeal  for  his  reli^^on,  and  avertioa  le 
Christianity,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Paging 
supported  by  fisilsehoods  and  calumnies  agtioil 
the  Christians.  Under  the  plausible  pretcBM 
of  their  hokling  illegal  meetines  and  sociedai, 
they  were  severely  persecuted  by  the  ^oferoon 
ana  other  officers ;  in  which  perseeutioir  ml 
numbers  fell  by  the  rage  of  popular  tumatt,  u 
well  as  by  laws  and  processes.  This  peiiMi> 
tion  continued  several  years,  with  diffentt 
degrees  of  severity  in  manv  parts  of  the  as- 
piro;  and  was  so  much  the  more  afihoiiu, 
because  the  Christians  generally  suffered  ttsder 
the  notion  of  malefactors  and  traitors,  ui 
under  an  emperor  famed  for  his  singular  joi* 
tice  and  moderation.  The  most  note!  martjrr 
in  this  persecution  was  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome.  After  some  time  the  fury  of  this  |N^ 
secution  was  abated,  but  did  not  cease  doriaf 
the  whole  reign  of  Trajan.  In  the  eightt 
year  of  his  successor  Adrian,  it  broke  out  wilk 
new  rage.  This  is  by  some  called  the  fbuih 
general  persecution;  out  is  more  commofily 
considered  as  a  revival  or  continuance  of  m 
third. 

F&wrtk  general  persecution. — This  took  plM 
under  Antoninus  the  philosopher;  and  at  dif* 
ferent  places,  with  several  intermissions,  toi 
different  degrees  of  severity,  it  continoed  thi 
greater  part  of  his  reini.  Antoninus  hisMetf 
has  been  much  excusra  as  to  thisperseeaiaos- 
As  the  character  ot  the  virtuous  Trajan,  how- 
ever, is  sullied  by  the  martyrdom  of  Igaatiui, 
so  the  reign  of  the  philosophic  Marcus  ia  te 
ever  disgraced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  venertbii 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Sm3rma,  the  friend  aad 
companion  of  St.  John.  A  few  days  previov 
to  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  dreamed  that 
his  pillow  was  on  fire.  When  urnd  by  thi 
proconsul  to ,  renounce  Christ,  he  rqiiie^ 
"Fourscore  and  six  years  have  I  servedflA 
and  he  has  never  done  me  an  injuxy :  oao  I 
blaspheme  my  King  and  my  Saviour  i"  Sevf> 
ral  miracles  are  reported  to  have  happened  at 
his  death.  The  flames,  as  if  unwilling  to  isjan 
his  sacred  person,  are  said  to  have  arched  oftf 
his  head ;  and  it  is  added,  that  at  length,  baitf 
despatched  with  a  sword,  a  dove  fl^  oat  at 
the  wound ;  and  that  from  the  pile  prooaedid 
a  most  fragrant  smell.  It  is  obvious  that  thi 
arohingof^the  flames  might  be  an  accideoial 
effect,  which  the  enthusiastic  veneration  of  hii 
disciples  might  convert  into  a  miracle ;  and  aa  la 
the  story  of  the  dove,  Ac,  Ensebius  himself  afH 
parently  did  not  credit  it ;  since  he  has  osaiMal 
it  in  bis  namtiye  of  the  tnmiKitisn    Am»$ 
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mMoarf  otlier  Yiotiina  of  peraecvtiofi  in  this  plii- 
kMOpbio  rei^,  we  imut  also  record  that  of  the 
excellent  and  learned  Jaatin.  But  it  was  at 
Lyons  and  Yienne  in  Gmnl,  that  the  most 
•bockin^  scenes  were  acted.  Among  many 
nameless  suflferers,  histoiy  has  preserved  from 
obliTion  Pothinus,  the  respectable  bishop  of 
L^ons,  who  was  then  more  than  ninetv  years 
of  age ;  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  Yienne;  Attains, 
a  natlTc  of  Pergamus ;  Matnrus,  and  Alexan- 
der ;  some  of  whom  w^re  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  and  some  of  them  tortured  in  an  iron 
eiuur  made  red  hot.  Some  females,  also,  and 
partieularly  Biblias  and  Blandina,  reflected 
Donoor  both  upon  their  sex  and  religion  by 
their  constancy  and  coura^. 

FHfih  general  perseaUton. — A  considerable 
part  of  the  reigri  of  Severus  proved  so  far 
tarourable  to  \m  Christians,  that  no  additions 
were  made  to  the  severe  edicts  already  in  force 
against  them.  For  this  lenity  they  were  pro- 
bably indebted  to  Procuhu,  a  Christian,  who, 
in  a  fery  extraordinary  manner,  cured  the 
emperor  of  a  dangerous  distemper. by  the  ap- 
plication of  oil.  But  this  degree  of  peace, 
precarious  as  it  was,  and  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  the  partial  execution  of  severe  laws,  was 
terminated  by  an  edict,  A.  D.  197,  which  pro- 
hibited ever^r  subject  of  the  empire,  under 
severe  penalties,  from  embracing  the  Jewish 
or  Christian  faith.  This  law  appears,  upon  a 
firat  view,  designed  merely  to  impede  the  far- 
ther progress  of  Christianity;  mit  it  incited 
the  magistracy  to  enforce  the  laws  of  former 
emperors,  which  were  still  existing,  against 
the  Christians;  and  during  seven  years  they 
were  exposed  to  a  rigorous  persecution  in 
Palestine,  Egypt,  the  rest  of  Africa,  Italy, 
Qaalf  and  other  parts.  In  this  persecution 
Leomdas,  the  fhther  of  Origen,  and  Irensus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  suffered  martyrdom.  On  this 
occasion  Tertullian  composed  nis  "  Apology." 
The  violence  of  Pagan  intolerance  was  most 
sererely  ft^  in  Eg3rpt,  and  particularly  at 
Alexandria. 

Siatth  general  perseeuHon. — This  persecution 
be^n  with  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mmus,  A.  D.  935,  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  thaf  p|rinee's  hatted  to  his  predecessor, 
Alexander,  in  whose  family  many  Christians 
had  found  shelter  and  patronage.  Though 
this  persecution  was  very  severe  in  some 
places,  yet  we  have  the  names  of  only  a  few 
Biartyrs.  Origen  at  this  time  was  very  indus- 
triotis  in  supporting  the  Christians  under  these 
fiery  trials. 

Seventk  general  ferMeiUion.-^ThM  was  ihe 
most  dreadful  persecution  that  ever  had  been 
knovm  in  the  church.  During  the  short  reign 
of  Deeius,  the  Christians  were  exposed  to 
(rreater  calamities  than  any  they  had  hitherto 
Aoffcred.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  some 
probability,  that  the  Christians  were  involved 
m  this  persecution  by  their  attachment  to  the 
family  of  the  Emperor  Philip.  Considerable 
iramwrs  were  publioly  destroyed ;  several  pur^ 
chflused  safety  l^  bribes,  or  secured  it  by  flight ; 
aad  many  des^ted  firom  the  fhkh,  and  will- 
'm^jtf  coaiMmd  to  bqni  ineama  o«  the  stoun  of 


the  gods.  The  eity  of  Alexandria,  the  great 
theatre  of  perseoution,  had  even  anticipaled 
the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  and  had  put  to  death 
a  number  of  innocent  persons,  among  whom 
were  some  women.  The-  imperial  edict  fbr 
persecuting  the  Christians  was  published  A.  D. 
249;  and  shortly  afler,  Fabianus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  with  a  number  of  his  followers  was  pot 
to  dei^.  The  venerable  bishops  of  Jerusaiea 
and  Antioch  died  in  prison,  the  most  cruel 
tortures  were  employed,  and  the  numbers  that 
perished  are  by  all  parties  confessed  to  have 
oeen  very  considerable. 

Bif[kik  general  pfrsscuit^w.— The  Emperor 
Yalenan,  m  the  fourth  year  of  his  reisn,  A.  D. 
857,  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  Macrinus, 
a  magician  of  Egypt,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
persecute  the  Christians,  on  pretence  tnat  by 
their  wicked  and  execrable  cnarms  they  hi»* 
dered  the  |>rosperity  of  the  emperor.  MsLorinos 
advised  him  to  perform  many  impious  riteS| 
sacrifices,  and  incantations ;  to  cut  the  throats 
of  infSuiU,  Ac ;  and  edicu  were  published  ia 
all  places  a^inst  the  Christians,  who  were 
exposed  without  protection  to  the  commsa 
rage.  We  have  the  names  of  several  martyrs, 
among  whom  were  the  femous  St  Laurence^ 
archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  the  great  St.  C3rp- 
rian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 

Ninth  general  perattMUoH, — This  perseoutioB 
took  place  under  the  Elmperor  Aurelian,  A.  IX 
974;  but  it  was  so  small  and  inconsiderably 
that  it  gave  little  interruption  to  the  peace  of 
the  church. 

TYnlk  general  pereecuU&n, — The  tenth  and 
last  general  persecution  of  the  Christians  began 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  DicMBlo- 
tian,  A.  D.  308.  Tht  most  violent  promoteis 
of  it  were  Hierocles  the  philosopher,  whs 
wrote  aeainst  the  Christian  religion,  and  Ghi- 
lerius,  whom  Diodetian  had  declared  Casar. 
This  latter  was  excited  not  only  by  his  own 
cruelty  and  superstition,  but  likewise  by  his 
mother,  who  was  a  zealous  Pagan.  Diocletian, 
contranr  to  his  inclination,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  authorize  the  persecution  by  his  edicts. 
Accordingly,  it  began  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
whence  it  spread  into  other  cities  and  provinces, 
and  became  at  last  universal.  Great  numbers 
of  Christians  suflWed  the  severest  tortures  in 
this  persecution,  thoujg^  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  sueceeding  mstorians  are  probably 
exaggerated.  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
of  well  authenticated  facts  to  assure  us  amply 
of  the  cruel  and  intolerant  disposition  of  the 
professors  of  Pagan  philosophy.  The  human 
imagination  was^  indeed,  almost  exhausted  in 
inventing  a  variety  of  tortures.  Some  were 
impaled  alive;  some  had  their  limbs  broken, 
and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire. 
Some  were  roasted  by  slow  fires;  and  soma 
suspended  by  their  feet  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, and,  a  fhe  being  placed  under  them, 
were  suffocated  by  the  smoke.  Some  had 
melted  lead  poured  down  their  throats,  and 
the  flesh  of  some  was  torn  off  with  shells,  and 
othors  had  splinters  of  reeds  thrust  under  the 
nails  of  their  finjears  and  toes.  The  few  whs 
not  capilauy  pwuilMd  had  thsir  limhs 
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mad  their  features  mutilated.  It  would  be 
•ndlese  to  enuinerate  the  Tictims  of  supersti- 
tion. The  bishops  of  Nicomedia,  of  Tyre,  of 
Sidon,  of  Emesa,  several  matrons  and  rirgins 
of  tlie  purest  character,  and  a  nameless  num- 
ber of  plebeians,  arrived  at  immortality  through 
the  flames  of  martyrdom.  At  last  it  pleased 
God  that  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  him- 
self afterward  became  a  Christian,  openly  de- 
clared for  the  Christians,  and  published  the 
first  law  in  favour  of  them.  The  death  of 
Maxim  in,  emperor  of  the  ease,  soon  afler  put  a 
period  to  all  their  troubles;  and  this  was  the 
great  epoch  when  Christianity  triumphantly 
gotpossession  of  the  thrones  of  princes. 

The  ffuilt  of  persecution  has,  however,  been 
attached  to  professing  Christians.  Hod  men 
been  guided  solely  by  the  spirit  and  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  the  conduct  of  its  blessed  Author, 
and  the  writings  and  example  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  we  might  have  boldiv  affirmed  that 
among  Christians  there  could  be  no  tendency 
to  encroach  upon  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
no  approach  to  persecution.  The  Gk>spel,  in 
every  page  of  it,  inculcates  tenderness  and 
mercy  ;  it  exhibits  the  most  unwearied  indul- 
^nce  to  the  frailties  and  errors  of  men  *,  and 
It  represents  charity  as  the  badge  of  those  who 
in  sincerity  profess  it.  In  St.  FauVs  inimitable 
description  of  this  grace  he  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness  and  tole- 
ration, upon  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
dwell,  without  being  raised  superior  to  trtry 
contracted  sentiment,  and  glowing  with  the 
most  diffusive  benevolepee.  In  the  churches 
which  he  planted  he  had  often  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  teachers  who  had  laboured  to 
subvert  the  foundation  which  he  had  laid,  to 
misrepresent  his  motives,  and  to  inculcate 
doctrines  which,  through  the  inspiration  that 
was  imparted  to  him,  he  discerned  to  proceed 
from  the  most  perverted  views,  and  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  great  designs  of  the  Gk>s- 
pel.  These  teachers  he  strenuously  and  con- 
scientiously opposed ;  he  endeavoured  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
being  on  their  guard  against  them;  and  he 
evinced  the  most  ardent  zeal  in  resisting  their 
iifsidious  purposes :  but  he  never,  in  the  most 
distant  manner,  insinuated  that  they  should 
be  persecuted,  adhering  always  to  the  maxim 
which  he  had  laid  down,  that  the  weapons  of 
a  Christian's  warfare  are  not  carnal  but  spirit- 
iial.  He  does,  indeed,  sometimes  speak  of 
heretics;  and  he  even  exhorts  that,  after  ex- 
postulation with  him,  a  heretic  should  be  re- 
jected, and  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  member 
of  the  church  to  which  he  had  once  belonged. 
But  that  precept  of  the  Apostle  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  persecution  which  it  has  sometimes 
been  conceived  to  sanction,  and  which  has 
been  ^nerally  directed  against  men  quite  sin- 
cere in  their  belief,  however  erroneous  that 
belief  may  be  esteemed. 

Upon  a  subject  thus  enforced  by  precqH  and 
example,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  first 
converts,  deriving  their  notions  of  Christianity 
immediately  from  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles, 
Muld  haive  any  opinion  difenBt  in  theory^  at 


ieast,  from  that  which  has  been  now  esuMiiki 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  primitive  fiuhs^ 
although,  in  many  respects,  thev  erred,  tn* 
equivocallv  esroress  themselves  in  favour  of  \k 
most  ample  liberty  as  to  religious  sentimot, 
and  highjy  disapprove  of  every  attempt  to  cos* 
trol  it.  Passages  from  many  of  these  writai 
might  be  quoted  to  establish  that  this  wu 
almost  the  universal  sentiment  till  the  a|^  of 
Constantino.  Lactantius  in  particular  bai, 
with  great  force  and  beauty,  delivered  bii 
opinion  against  persecution :  '*  There  it  so 
need  of  compulsion  and  violence,  beesue 
religion  cannot  be  forced ;  and  men  most  be 
made  willing,  not  by  stripes,  but  by  argumenii. 
Slaughter  and  piety  are  quite  opposite  to  each 
other ;  nor  can  truth  consist  with  violence,  or 
justice  with  cruelty.  They  are  convinced  \hH 
nothing  is  more  excellent  than  religion,  tid 
therefore  think  that  it  ought  to  be  defesdd 
with  force ;  but  they  are  mistaken,  both  in  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  in  proper  methods  tfi 
support  it;  for  religion  is  to  be  defended,  net 
by  murder,  but  by  persuasion ;  not  by  cnidtj, 
but  by  patience;  nut  by  wickedness,  bst  hj 
faith.  If  you  attempt  to  defend  religion  of 
blood,  and  torments,  and  evil,  this  is  not  u 
defend,  but  to  violate  and  pollute  it;  for  that 
is  nothing  that  should  be  more  free  than  the 
choice  of  religion,  in  which,  if  consent  be 
wanting,  it  becomes  emirely  void  and  inrf- 
fectual" 

The  general  conduct  of  Christians  dmiaf 
the  first  three  centuries  was  in  conformity  m 
the  admirable  maxims  now  quoted.  Eusebipt 
has  recorded  that  Polycarp,  after  in  vaii 
endeavouring  to  persuade  Anicetus,  who  vn 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  embrace  his  opinion  utt 
some  point  with  respect  to  which  theydiflered, 
gave  him,  notwithstanding,  the  kiss  of  pesff, 
while  Anicetus  communicated  with  the  mu- 
tyr ;  and  Irenseus  mentions  that  altboo^ 
rolycarp  was  much  offendMl  with  the  Gnotts 
heretics,  who  abounded  in  his  dojrs,  he  en* 
verted  numbers  of  them,  not  bv  the  spplicsiion 
of  constraint  or  violence,  bat  by  the  foets  an^ 
arguments  which  he  calmly  submitted  for  tbeir 
consideration.  It  must  be  admitted,  bowetcr, 
that  even  during  the  second  century  Moe 
traces  of  persecution  are  to  be  found,  ^i^* 
one  of  the  eariv  pontiffs,  because  the  Aaaiit 
bishops  differed  trom  liim  about  the  rule  br 
the  observation  of  Easter,  excommaaicattd 
them  as  guilty  of  heresy;  and  he  acted  iniiv 
same  manner  toward  a  person  who  held  vbd 
he  considered  as  erroneous  notions  respectins 
the  trinity.  This  stretch  of  authority  vaa, 
indeed,  reprobated  by  the  generality  of"^  Chris- 
tians, ana  remonstrances  against  it  were  to* 
cordingly  presented.  There  was,  bowevrr,  i> 
this  proceeding  of  Victor,  too  dear  a  proof 
that  the  church  was  beginning  to  deviste  firoa 
the  perfect  charity  by  which  it  bad  bees 
adorned,  and  too  sure  an  indication  that  the 
example  of  one  who  held  so  high  sn  oftoe, 
when  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  comipUM 
or  with  the  worst  passions  of  oar  nature,  wens 
be  extensively  followed.  But  still  theitwa^ 
in  the  mcommnmcotion  nMy  ptcnmrnv 
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kf  Ihe  pope,  modf  an  exertion  of  eededeeti- 
eu  power,  not  interfering  with  the  personal  se- 
eority,  with  tJie  propoty,  or  with  the  lives  of 
those  against  whom  it  was  direi^ed;  and  we 
may.  notwithstanding  this  slight  exception, 
eonsider  the  first  three  centuries  as  marked  by 
the  candour  and  the  beneToUnce  implied  in 
the  charity  which  jadgeth  not,  and  thinketh  no 
cril. 

It  was  after  Christianity  bad  been  established 
as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  after  wealth 
and  honour  had  been  conferred  on  its  ministers, 
that  the  monstrous  e?il  of  persecution  acquired 
gigantic  strength,  and  threw  its  blasting  mflu- 
eoce  over  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.     The 
causes  of  this  are  apparent.    Men  exalted  in 
the  scale  of  society  were  eager  to  extend  the 
power  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them ;  and 
they  aou(^ht  to  do  so  by  exacting  from  the  peo- 
ple acquiescence  in  tlie  peculiar  interpretations 
of  teneu  and  doctrines  which  they  chose  to 
publish  as  articles  of  (aith.    The  roomont  that 
this  was  attempted,  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  roost  inflexible  intolerance;    because 
reluotance  to  submit  was  no  looser  regarded 
solely  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  as  inter- 
fering with  the  interest  and  the  dominion  of 
the  ruling  party.    It  was  th^efore  proceeded 
against  with  all  the  eaeemess  whicn  men  so 
unequivocally  display  when  the  temporal  bless- 
inga  that  gratify  their  ambition  or  add  to  their 
eoosfort  are  attempted  to  be  wrested  from  them. 
To  other  dictates  than  those  of  the  word  of 
God  the  members  of  the  church  now  listened ; 
and  opinions  were  viewed,  not  in  reference  to 
that  word,  but  to  the  effect  which  they  might 
produce    upon  the    worldly  advancement   or 
prosperity  of  those  by  whom  they  were  avowed. 
From  the  era,  then,  of  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  we  may  date,  if  not  altogether  the 
introduction,  at  {cast  the  decisive  influence  of 
persecution. 

PERSIA,  an  ancient  kinsdom  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  on  the  west 
by  Susiana,  on  the  east  oy  Carmania,  and  on 
the  sooth  by  the  Persian  Gulf  The  Persians 
became  very  famous  from  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Their 
ancient  name  was  Elamites,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors  they  went  by  the  name 
of  Parthians;  but  now  Persians.  See  Crmus ; 
and  for  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians, 

PESTILENCE,  or  plague,  generaUy  is  used 
by  the  Hebrews  for  all  epidemic  or  contagious 
diseases.  The  prophets  usually  connect  to- 
ee&her  sword,  p^ilence,  and  ramine,  being 
uiree  of  the  most  grievous  inflictions  of  the 
Alzni^ty  upon  a  guilty  people.    See  Disbases. 

PETER,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
^non,  was  the  son  of  Jona,  and  bom  at  Beth- 
saida,  a  town  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
tbe  lake  of  Gennesareth,  bat  in  what  particular 
year  we  are  not  informed,  John  i,  4%  43.  His 
ori^nal  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon,  which 
hi  •  divine  Master,  when  he  called  him  to  the 
Apoatleship,  changed  for  that  of  Cephas, 
a  SvTiac  word  signifying  a  sUma  or  rock ; 
m  Latin,  ftlra^  nom  whanoe  is  derived  the 


tenn  Peter.  Efo  was  a  married  man,  and  hni 
his  house,  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife,  al 
Capernaum,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
Matt,  viii,  14 ;  Mark  i,  29;  Luke  iv,  38.  He 
had  also  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Andrew,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
was  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 
prior  to  himself.  Andrew  was  present  when 
the  venerable  Baptist  pointed  his  disciples  to 
Jesus,  and  added.  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  work! ;"  and, 
ineetinj  Simon  shortly  afterward,  said,  "  We 
have  round  the  Messiah,"  and  then  brought 
him  to  Jesus,  John  i,  41.  When  the  two  bro* 
there  had  paMed  one  day  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
they  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to 
their  ordinary  occupation  of  fishing.  This 
appears  to  hkve  taxen  place  in  the  tliirtieth 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  as  Jesus  was  one  morning  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
he  saw  Andrew  and  Peter  engaged  about  their 
employment.  They  had  been  nshinr  during 
the  whole  nieht,  but  without  the  smallest  suo» 
cess ;  and,  after  this  fruiUess  expedition,  were 
in  the  act  of  washing  their  nets,  Luke  v,  1-3. 
Jesus  entered  into  their  boat,  and  bade  Peter 
throw  out  his  net  into  the  sea,  which  he  did ; 
and  now,  to  his  astonishment,  the  multitude 
of  fishes  was  so  immense  that  their  own  vesseL 
and  that  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  fillea 
with  them.  Peter  evidently  saw  there  was 
something  supernatural  in  this,  and,  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he  exelaimecL 
*'  Depart  fttMm  roe,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man.^  The  miracle  was  no  doubt  intended  for 
a  sign  to  the  four  disciples  of  what  success 
should  afterward  follow  their  ministry  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  his  kingdom;  and 
therefore  Jesus  said  unto  them,  "  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men ;"  on  which 
they  quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  thence- 
forth became  the  constant  associates  of  the 
Saviour,  during  the  whole  of  his  public  minia- 
try,  Luke  xviii,  28. 

From  the  instant  of  his  entering  upon  the 
apostolic  office,  we  find  St.  Peter  on  almost 
every  occasion  evincing  the  strength  of  his 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  zeal  in  his  service,  of  which 
many  examples  are  extant  in  the  Gk>spels. 
When  Jesus  m  private  asked  his  disciplee,  first, 
what  opinion  the  people  entertained  of  him; 
next,  what  was  their  own  opinion:  "Simon 
Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt  xvi,  16. 
Having  received  this  answer,  Jesus  declared 
Peter  blessed  on  account  of  his  faith ;  and  in 
allusion  to  the  signification  of  his  name,  added. 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  ufton  this  rock  I  will 
buiki  my  church ;  and  I  will  give  thee  the  keys 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
thou  shidt  bind  on  earth,"  du:.  Many  think 
these  things  were  spoken  to  St.  Peter  alone, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  conferring  on  him  privileget 
and  powers  not  granted  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apoiues.  But  others,  with  more  reason,  sup- 
pose that,  though  Jesus  directed  his  discourse 
to  St.  PetSTi  it  was  intended  for  them  all;  and 
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ttal  the  hoQoon  and  powers  aranlcd  to  Sc 
Petor  by  name  were  conferred  on  Uiem  all 
equally.  For  no  one  will  say  that  Chriat's 
£urch  was  built  upon  St.  Peter  singly :  it  waa 
bttUt  on  the  foundation  of  all  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer  stone.  As  little  can  any  one  say 
that  the  power  of  bindinj^  and  loosing  was 
confined  to  St.  Peter,  seeing  it  was  d^ared 
afterward  to  belong  to  all  the  Apostles,  Matt. 
XTiii,  18;  John  xx,  23.  To  these  things  add 
this,  that  as  Sl  Peter  made  his  confession  in 
answer  to  a  question  whieh  Jesus  put  to  all 
the  Apostles,  that  confession  waa  certainly 
made  in  the  name  of  the  wln^e ;  and.  there- 
ibre,  what  Jesus  said  to  him  in  re|ily  was 
designed  for  the  whole  without  distinction; 
excepting  this,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
that  he  was  to  be  the  first  who.  after  the  de- 
Kent  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  should  preach  the 
Qospel  to  the  Jews,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles : 
an  honour  which  was  conferred  on  St.  Pe- 
ter in  the  expression,  ^  I  will  give  thee  the 
keys,**  ^cc 

St.  Peter  was  one  of  the  three  Apostles 
whom  Jesus  admitted  to  witness  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jaime's  daughter,  and  before  whom  he 
was  transfigured,  and  with  whom  he  retired  to 

6 ay  in  the  garden  the  ni^ht  before  he  suffered, 
e  was  the  person  who  in  the  fenrour  of  his 
asal  for  his  Master  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high 
priest's  slave^  when  the  armed  band  came  to 
apprehend  hun.  Yet  this  same  Peter,  a  few 
bours  after  that,  denied  his  Master  three  differ* 
ent  times  in  the  bich  priest's  palace,  and  that 
with  oaths.  In  tne  awful  defection  of  the 
Apostle  on  this  occasion  ws  have  melancholy 
proof  of  the  power  of  human  depravity  even 
m  regenerate  men,  and  of  the  weakness  of 
human  resolutions  when  left  to  ourselves.  St. 
Peter  was  fully  warned  by  his  divine  Master 
of  his  approachine  dancer ;  but  confident  in 
hia  own  strength,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
accompany  his  Lord  to  prison  and  even  to 
judgment.  After  the  third  denial  "  Jesus  turn- 
ed and  looked  upon  Peter;"  that  look  pierced 
him  to  the  heart;  and,  stung  with  deep  re- 
morse, "  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly."  St. 
Peter,  however,  obtained  foreiveness;  and, 
when  Jesus  had  risen  fi'om  the  dead,  he  ordered 
the  glad  tidings  of  his  resurrection  to  be  con- 
veyeid  to  St.  Peter  bv  name:  "  Go  tell  my  disci- 
ples and  Peter,"  Mark  zvi,  8.  He  afterward 
received  repeated  assurances  of  his  Saviour's 
love,  and  from  that  time  uniformly  showed 
the  greatest  seal  and  fortitude  in  hb  Master's 
service. 

Soon  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  in  a  nume- 
rous assembly  of  the  Apostles  and  brethren, 
St  Peter  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one 
ahould  be  chosen  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  room 
of  Judas.  To  this  they  all  agreed ;  and,  by 
lot,  chose  Matthias,  wnom  on  that  occasion 
they  numbered  with  the  eleven  Apostles.  On 
the  day  of  pentecost  following,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  fell  on  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  St. 
Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his 
voice;  that  is,  St.  Peter,  rising  up,  spake  with 
ft  loud  voice,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  as 


be  had  dona  on  Taiioua  oeeasioos  in  his  Ma»> 
ter's  lifetime,  and  gave  the  mukifcnde  sa  •» 
count  of  that  great  miracle,  Acu  ii,  14.  8<. 
Peter  now  began  to  experience  the  foUiliicat 
of  Christ's  promise  to  make  him  a  fefaer  of 
men,  and  also  that  he  would  give  him  the  kejri 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    His  sennon  on  thii 
occasion   produced  an  abvndam  h&rrai  of 
converts  to  ChrisL     Three  thousand  of  )a» 
audience  were  pricked  to  the  heait,  end  cried 
out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  doT 
St.  Peter    proclaimed  to  them  the  ricbes  of 
pardoning  mercy  through  the  divine  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  t^  that  risdlv  leoeived 
his  doctrine  were  baptised  ana  sdoed  to  tla 
church,  Acts  ii,  37-43.    The  efieeu  produDid 
on  the  mind  of  this  great  Apostle  ot  the  ci^ 
cumcision  by  the  resurrection  of  his  diTiat 
Master,  and  the   consequent  effusion  of  tk 
Holy  Spirit,  were  evidently  of  the  most  eitrs* 
ordinary  kind,  and  such  as  it  is  impossible  lo 
account  for  upon  natural  principles.    Uevu 
raised  superior  to  all  consiaerations  of  persoetl 
danger  eind  the  fear  of  man.    And  ihooefa  iS 
the  Apostles  could  now  say,  "  God  hath  sol 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  aad 
of  love,  and  of^a  aound  mind;"  yet  sa  atteniiTi 
reader  of  the  Acta  of  the  Aposdes  cannot  frQ 
to  perceive  that  upon  almost  every  oeesnos 
of  difilculty  St.  Peter  ia  exhibited  to  our  view 
as  standing  foremost  in  the  rank  of  AposiiA 
When  St.  Peter  and  John  were  brought  befoit 
the  council  to  be   examined   oonceminir  ib< 
miracle  wrought  on  the  impotent  man,  SL  P^ 
ter  spake.    It  was  St.  Peter  who  questioned 
Ananias  and  Sapphire  about  the  price  of  tbdr 
lands;    and    lor  their  lying  in  that  mnsur, 
punished  them  miraculously  with  death,    h  ii 
remarkable,  also,  that  although  by  the  haodi 
of  the  Apostles  many  signs  uid  wonden  vcn 
wrought,  it  was  by  Sl  Peter's  shadow  ak»e 
that  Uie  sick,  who  were  laid  in  the  streeti  of 
Jerusalem,  were  healed  aa  he  passed  by.    La^- 
ly :  It  was  St.  Peter  who  replied  to  the  coun^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  not  obeyieg  tiM 
command  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

St.  Peter's  fiune  was  now  become  so  ^at 
that  the  brethren  of  Joppa,  hearing  of  hit  be* 
in^  in  Lydda,  and  of  his  having  cured  Encti 
miraculously  of  a  palsy,  sent,  desiring  him  lo 
come  and  leatore  a  disciple  to  Ufe,  named  Ta* 
bitha,  which  he  did.  During  his  abode  in  Jop- 
pa, the  Roman  centurion,  Cornelius,  directed 
by  an  angel,  sent  for  him  to  come  and  pftse^ 
to  him.  On  that  occasion  the  Hol^  Ghost  N 
on  Cornelius  and  hia  company,  while  St  Peter 
spake.  St.  Peter,  by  his  zeal  and  succ«  ut 
preaching  the  Gospel,  having  attra^jed  tlx 
notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Herod 
Agrippn,  who,  to  please  the  Jews,  bed  kiUed 
St.  James,  the  brother  of  St.  John,  still  faithtf 
to  gratify  them,  cast  Sl  Peter  into  pcisoa 
But  an  angel  brought  him  out ;  after  which  bi 
concealed  himself  in  the  city,  or  in  some  ncif^ 
bouring  town,  till  Herod's  death,  whieh  btp> 
pened  about  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  losr^ 
ed  men  think  St.  Peter  at  that  tiote  west » 
Amiooh  or  to  Rome.    But  if  ka  had  goas  is 
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edbfantodi  city,  St.  Lidn,  at  L'Rnftuit  ob- 
would  probably  haTe  meotioaad  it. 
Bcnde,  we  ind  hire  in  the  eouncil  of  Jenisa- 
lam,  which  met  not  \tmg  after  this  to  deter- 
sine  the  fimaooa  question  concerning  the  cir- 
cancision  of  the  Gentiles.  The  k;teu:il  being 
eodedf  St.  Peter  went  to  Antiocb,  where  he 
fftve  great  offence,  by  refusing  to  eat  with  the 
eoDTCTted  Gentiles.  But  St.  Paul  withstood 
hiaa  to  the  (ace,  rebuking  him  before  the  whole 
afanvfih  for  his  pusillanimity  and  hypocrisy, 
Gal.  ii,  11-31. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  mention  is 
of  St.  Peter  after  the  council  of  Jerusa- 


Ism.  But  from  Gul.  ii,  Hf  it  appears  that  after 
that  council  he  was  with  St.  Faul  at  Antioch. 
Hfi  is  likewise  mentioned  bv  St.  Paul,  1  Ck>r. 
i,  12:  iii,  d2.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
after  Bl  Peter  was  at  Antioch  with  Su  Paul, 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  What  happened  to 
luBB  after  that  is  not  told  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  Eusebius  informs  us  that  Origen  wrote  to 
this  panose:  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  haye 
pteaehea  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  in  Pon- 

SGalatia,  Bithjmia,  Gappadocia,  and  Asia: 
at  length,  coming  to  Rome,  was  crucified 
with  his  head  dovmward. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  Apostle  for  two 
epis^ee,  which  constitute  a  yaluable  part  of 
the  inspired  writings.  The  first  epistle  of  St. 
Peter  has  always  been  considered  as  canonical ; 
aad  in  proof  of  its  genuineness  we  may  obsenre 
that  it  is  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome. 
Hennas,  and  Polycarp;  that  we  are  assurea 
by  £u8ebius,  that  it  was  quoted  by  Papias ;  and 
that  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexanaria,  Tertullian,  Orieen,  and 
most  of  the  later  fathers.  The  authority  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Sl  Peter  was  for  some 
time  disputed,  as  we  learn  from  Origen,  Eu- 
sebius, and  Jerom ;  but  since  the  fbmlh  cen- 
tury it  has  been  universally  received,  except 
by  the  Syriac  Christians.  It  b  addressed  to 
the  same  persons  as  the  former  epistle,  and 
the  design  of  it  was  to  encourage  tnem  to  ad- 
hmre  to  the  genuine  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Gospel. 

PETHOR,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  which 
the  Prophet  Balaam  was  a  native.  The  He- 
brews call  this  city  Pethura.  Ptolemv  calls  it 
Paehora ;  and  Eusebius,  Pathara.  He  places 
il  in  the  Upper  Mesopotamia. 

PHARAOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings 
•f  E^ypt.  We  meet  with  it  as  early  as  Gen. 
sdi,  15.  Josephus  says,  that  all  the  kings  of 
Eeypt,  from  Minnus,  the  founder  of  Memphis, 
WDO  lived  several  aees  before  Abraham,  always 
had  the  name  of  Pnaraoh,  down  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  for  more  than  three  thousand  three 
Imidred  years.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  Eg3rptian 
language,  the  word  Pharaoh  means  king^  and 
that  these  princes  did  not  assume  the  name 
QDtil  they  ascended  the  throne,  at  which  time 
theyquitted  their  former  name. 

PHARISEES,  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  is  by  Josephus,  who  tells 
ns  that  they  were  a  sect  of  considerable  weight 
when  John  Hyrcanus  was  high  priest,  B.  C. 
106.    They  wen  the  most  numerous,  distin- 


Siisbed,  and  popular  sect  among  the  Jewtt 
e  time  when  they  first  appeared  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  nave  been  not 
long  after  the  instituuon  of  the  Sadducees,  H 
indeed,  the  two  sects  did  not  e;radua]ly  spnng 
up  together.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  Hebrew  word  pkarasky  which  signifies 
'^ separated,"  or  "set  apart;"  because  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
to  sii^ierior  strictness  in  religious  observances. 
They  boasted  that,  fix>m  their  accurate  know- 
ledge of  religion,  they  were  the  favourites  of 
Heaven ;  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  de^sed  others,  Lidet 
xi,  59;  xviii,  9,  11.  Among  the  tenets  incuJ* 
cated  by  this  seet,  we  may  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing: namely,  they  ascribed  all  things  tn 
fote  or  providence ;  yet  not  so  absolutely  as  to 
take  away  the  free  will  of  man ;  for  fate  docs 
not  cooperate  in  every  action,  Acts  v,  38,  38. 
They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dMd} 
Acts  xxiii,  8.  Lastly :  the  Pharisees  contend- 
ed that  Grod  stood  engaeed  to  bless  the  Jews, 
to  make  them  all  partakers  of  the  terrestrial 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  and 
make  them  eternally  happy.  The  cause  of 
their  justification  they  derived  fixrni  the  merits 
of  Abraham,  from  their  knowledge  of  God, 
from  their  practising  the  right  of  circumoisioni 
and  from  tne  sacrifices  they  offered.  And  as 
they  conceived  works  to  lie  meritorious,  Uiey 
had  invented  a  great  number  of  supererogatoiy 
ones,  to  which  they  attached  greater  meni 
than  to  the  observance  of  the  law  itself.  To 
this  notion  St.  Paul  has  some  allusions  in  those 
parts  of  his  Elpistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  ht 
combats  the  erroneous  suppositions  of  the  Jews, 
Rom.  i-xi. 

The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  the  three 
principal  sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation. 
Acts  xxvi,  5,  and  affected  a  singular  probity 
of  manners  according  to  their  system ;  whichk 
however,  was,  for  the  most  part,  boOi  lax  ana 
corrupt.  Thus  many  things  which  Mooes  had 
tolerated  in  civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil,  the  Pharisees  determined  to  be  morally 
ri|^ht :  for  instance,  the  law  of  divorce  fttmi  a 
wifis  for  any  cause.  Matt,  v,  31,  dec;  xix,  ^-IS. 
(See  Divorce.)  Farther :  they  interpreted  cer- 
tain of  the  Mosaic  laws  most  literally,  and  dis- 
torted their  meaning  so  as  to  fovour  their  own 
selfish  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving  their 
neip^hbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of 
their  friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  raoe ; 
all  other  persons  being  considered  by  them  as 
natural  enemies,  whom  they  were  in  no  respect 
bound  to  assist,  Matt,  v,  43 ;  Luke  x,  31-^ 
They  also  trifled  with  oaths.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
has  cited  a  striking  illustration  of  this  from. 
Miamonides.  An  oath,  in  which  the  name 
of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they  taught 
was  not  binding,  Matt,  v,  33;  maintaining 
that  a  man  might  even  swear  with  hn  lips, 
and  at  the  same  time  annul  it  in  his  hsaitl 
And  yet  so  rigorously  did  they  understand  iIm 
eommand  of  observing  the  Sabbath  day,  that 
they  accounted  it  unmwful  to  pluck  ears  of 
corn,  and  heal  the  skk,  dte,  Matt,  xii ;  ~   ~ 
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fi  U,  &e;  x\v.  Many  moral  rales  they  ao- 
counted  inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  to 
the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and  fidelity,  Matt. 
V.  19 ;  av,  4 ;  xxiii,  23.  Hence  they  accountr 
ad  cauaeless  anger  and  impure  desires  as  trifles 
of  no  moment,  Mau.  v,  21,  22,  27-30 ;  they 
eompassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  to 
the  Jewish  religion  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
that  tbev  might  rule  OTer  their  consciences 
and  wealth ;  and  these  proselytes,  through  the 
influence  of  their  own  scapdalous  examples 
and  characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  tlian  ever  they  were  be- 
fim  their  conversion,  MatL  xxiii,  15.  Esteem- 
ing temporal  happiness  and  riches  as  the 
highest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate 
wealth  by  every  means,  legal  or  illegal.  Matt. 
T,  1-12;  xxiii,  5;  Luke  xvi,  14;  James  ii, 
1-8;  Tain  and  ambitious  of  |>opular  applause, 
they  offered  up  long  prayers  in  public  places, 
hut  not  without  self-complacency  in  their  own 
holiness.  Matt,  vi,  2-5 ;  Luke  xviii,  11 ;  under 
a  sanctimonious  appearance  of  respect  for  the 
memories  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors 
had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beautified  their 
sepulchres.  Matt,  xxiii,  29 ;  and  such  was  their 
idea  of  their  own  sanctity,  that  they  thought 
themselves  defiled  if  they  but  touched  or  con- 
versed with  sinners,  that  is,  with  publicans  or 
tax-gatherers,  and  persons  of  loose  and  irregu- 
lar lives,  Luke  vii,  39;  xv,  1. 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Phari- 
■ees  were  conspicuous  for  their  reverential 
observance  of  tne  traditions  or  decrees  of  the 
elders:  these  traditions,  they  pretended,  had 
been  handed  down  from  Moses  through  every 
generation,  but  were  not  committed  to  writing ; 
and  they  were  not  merely  considered  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  divine  law,  but  even 
preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  scribes," 
■aid  they,  "  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the 
law ;  for  the  words  ot  the  law  are  weighty  and 
light,  but  the  wotds  of  the  scribes  are  all 
weighty."  Anion?  the  traditions  thus  sancti- 
moniously observed  by  the  Pharisees,  we  may 
briefly  notice  the  following:  the  washing  of 
hands  up  to  the  wrist  before  and  after  meat, 
Matthew  XV,  2;  Mark  vii,  3;  which  they  ac- 
counted not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  con- 
sidered its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  forni- 
cation, and  punishable  by  excommunication : 
the  purification  of  the  cups,  vessels,  and 
couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or 
washings,  Mark  vii,  4 ;  for  which  purpose  the 
six  large  water  pou  mentioned  by  8i.  John, 
ii,  €,  were  destined:  their  fasting  twice  a 
wed(  with  ereat  appearance  of  austerity,  Luke 
zviii,  12 ;  Malt,  vi,  16 ;  thus  converting  that 
exercise  into  religion  which  is  only  a  help 
toward  the  performance  of  its  hallowed  duties: 
their  punctilious  payment  of  tithes,  (temple- 
offerings,)  even  of  the  most  trifling  things, 
Luke  xviii,  12 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  23.  And  their  wear- 
ing broader  phylacteries  and  larger  firinges  to 
thfAT  garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  Matt, 
xxiii,  5.    See  Phylacteries. 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pha- 
naees  entertained  the  most  sovereign  contempt 
far  the  people;  whom,  being  igDoram  of  the 


law,  ther  pronounced  to  be  aceoned,  Mi 
vii,  49.  Yet  such  was  the  esteem  snd  vca^ 
ration  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  yop^ 
lace,  that  ahey  may  almost  be  Mid  to  hsw 
given  whatr  direction  th^  pleased  to  nifalii 
affairs ;  sjtd  hence  the  great  men  difadea  their 
power  and  authority.  It  is  unouestioDaUe, 
as  Mosheim  has  well  remarked,  that  the  nli- 

g'on  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the  most  pait, 
unded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ;  and  tkai, 
at  the  bottom,  they  were  generally  tbe  bUtci 
of  every  vicious  appetite,  proud,  arrogant,  aad 
avaricious,  oonsolting  only  the  gr^ificatioB 
of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  vfaoi 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
the  servioe  of  their  Maker.  These  odiooi 
features  in  the  character  of  tbe  Pharijeei 
caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  S*- 
viour  with  the  utmost  severity,  even  more  » 
than  the  Sadducees;  who,  altnoogh  they  kad 
departed  widely  from  the  genuine  principki 
of  religion,  yet  did  not  impose  on  mankind  hj 
a  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themrhrei 
witn  insatiate  greeciiness  to  the  aoquiaitiot 
of  honours  and  riches.  A  few,  and  a  fev 
only,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  thoM 
times,  might  be  of  better  charaoter,-4iiei 
who,  though  self-rif  hteous  and  deluded  lod 
bifoted,  were  not  fike  the  rest,  hypoeiiuc^ 
Of  this  number  was  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  bat  at  i 
body,  their  attachment  to  traditions,  their  pat- 
sionate  expectation  of  deliverance  from  tk 
Roman  yoke  by  the  Messiah,  and  tbe  sdIo* 
dour  of  nis  civil  r^gn,  their  pride,  and  aoon 
all  their  vices,  somciently  account  for  that 
unconquerable  unbelief  which  had  postefld 
their  minds  as  to  the  claims  of  Christ,  and 
their  resistance  to  the  evidence  of  his  miracb. 
The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  waa  not  eztinraislwd 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  The 
{i:reater  part  of  the  Jews  are  still  Pharisees,  b^ 
ing  as  much  devoted  to  traditions,  or  the  oi*i 
law,  as  their  ancestors  were. 

PHARPAR.    See  Abana. 

PHEBE,  a  deaconess  of  the  port  of  Coriflth, 
called  Cenchrea.  St.  Paul  bad  a  particohr 
esteem  for  this  holy  woman;  and  Theodoitt 
thinks  the  Apostle  lodged  at  her  house  ftr 
some  time,  while  he  continued  in  or  near 
Corinth.  It  is  thought  she  carried  the  epiatk 
to  Rome,  which  he  wrote  to  the  church  of  that 
city,  in  which  she  is  so  hiehly  commended, 
Rom.  xvi,  1,  2.  It  is  thought  that,  in  qnalitT 
of  deaconess,  she  was  employed  by  thechurai 
in  some  ministrations  suitable  to  her  sex  ana 
condition;  as  to  visit  and  inatroct  the  Chris- 
tian women,  and  attend  them  in  their  sick- 
ness, and  distribute  alms  to  them  in  their  B^ 
cessities. 

PHENICIA,  a  proyince of  Syria,  ihelnnte 
of  which  have  been  differently  represented. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  defined  as  extending 
from  north  to  south,  from  Orthosis  ss  far  ai 
Pelusium.  At  other  times  its  sootbem  linut 
is  said  to  have  been  Mount  Carmel  and  Ptole^ 
roais.  It  is  certain  that,  from  the  eooqoest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  its  limits  were  nu- 
row,  conuining  no  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  whicli  occ  jfnad  aQ  the  coast  &nM 
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Mosnt  Oannel  akmf  the  MtditemuBMn,  as 
fiur  as  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  had  also  very 
little  extent  on  the  land  side,  because  the 
isradites,  who  possessed  all  Gaiilee,  confined 
it  to  the  coast  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
chief  cities  of  Phenicia  were  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Ptolemais,  Ecdippe,  Sarepto,  Bervthe,  Biblos, 
Tri{K>U,  Orthosia,  Simira,  Aradus.  They 
fiinnerly  had  possession  of  some  cities  in 
Idbanus:  and  sometimes  the  Greek  authors 
emnprehend  all  Judea  under  the  name  of  Phe- 
nicia.  Phenicia  may  be  considered  as  the 
binbplace  of  commerce,  if  not  also  of  letters 
and  the  arts.  It  was  a  Phenician  who  intro- 
docod  into  Greece  the  knowledge  and  the  use 
of  letters.  Phenician  workmen  built  the  temple 
of  Solomon ;  Phenician  sailors  navigated  nis 
ships;  Phenician  pilots  directed  them;  and 
beMre  other  nations  had  ventured  to  bse 
■t^^  of  their  own  shores,  colonies  of  Phe- 
nicians  were  established  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Elurope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These 
eaiiy  advantages  were  owing,  doubtless,  in 
part  to  their  own  enterprising  character,  and 
m  part  also  to  their  central  situation,  which 
aoabled  them  to  draw  into  their  own  narrow 
territory  all  the  commerce  between  the  east 
and  the  west.  Bochart  has  laboured  to  show 
that  they  sent  c<donies  to  almost  all  the  isles 
aad  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  but  the 
■MMt  famous  of  all  their  colonies  was  that  of 
Carthage. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Attains  Philadelphus, 
its  founder ;  and  was  seated  on  a  branch  of 
Mount  Tmolus,  about  twenty-five  miles  south- 
east of  Sardis,  and  seventy,  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  from  Smyrna.  It  suffered 
greatly,  in  common  with  all  this  part  of  Asia, 
m  the  terrible  earthquake  durinc  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  has,  however,  retained  a 
better  &te  than  most  of  its  neighbours ;  for 
tinder  the  name  of  Alahsher,  or  the  city  of 
God,  it  is  still  a  place  of  some  repute,  chiefly 
supported  by  trade,  it  being  in  the  route  of  the 
caravans  to  Smyrna.  "  Among  the  Greek 
colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,"  says  Gibbon, 
**  Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  a  column  in  a 
aeene  of  ruins."  Although  this  city  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  it  has  about  a 
thousand  Christian  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks ; 
who  have  five  churches  with  a  resident  bishop, 
and  inferior  clergy. 

PHILEMON  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosse : 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  is  addressed 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  him,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  a  person  of  some  consideration 
in  that  city.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  the 
means  of  converting  him  to  the  belief  of  the 
Gospel,  Philemon  19.  He  calls  him  his  fellow- 
labourer  ;  and  from  that  expression  some  have 
thcui^ht  that  he  was  bishop  or  deacon  of  the 
ehnrch  at  Colosse ;  but  others  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  only  a  private  Christian, 
who  h&d  shown  a  zealous  and  active  disposi- 
tion ir.  the  cause  of  Christianity,  without 
any  eodesiastical   office.     We  learn 


from  this  qpistle  itself^  that  it  was  written 
when  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  and  when  he 
had  hope  of  soon  recovering  his  liberty,  Phile- 
mon 1,  32:  and  thence  we  conclude  that  it 
was  written  toward  the  end  of  his  first  con* 
finement  at  Rome.  This  epistle  has  always 
been  deservedly  admired  for  the  delicacy  and 
address  with  which  it  is  written  ;  and  it  places 
Sl  Paul's  character  in  a  very  amiable  pomt  of 
view.  He  had  converted  a  fugitive  slave  to 
the  Christian  faith;  and  he  here  intercedes 
with  his  master  in  the  most  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate manner  for  his  pardon ;  he  speaks  of 
Onesimus  in  terms  calculated  to  soften  Phile- 
mon's resentment,  engages  to  make  full  com- 
pensation for  any  injury  which  he  might  have 
sustained  from  him,  ana  conjures  him  to  recon- 
ciliation and  forgiveness  by  the  now  endearing 
connection  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Sea 
ONEsmas. 

PHILIP,  the  Apostle,  was  a  native  of  Beth- 
saida  in  Galilee.  Jesus  Christ  having  seen 
him,  said  to  him,  "  Follow  me,"  John  i,  43, 44. 
Philip  followed  him ;  he  was  present  at  the 
marnage  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  Philip  was 
called  at  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour  s  mis- 
sion. He  is  mentions,  Luke  vi,  13 ;  Matt. 
x,3;  John  vi,  5-7.  Some  Gentiles  having  a 
curiosity  to  see  Jesus,  a  little  before  his  pas- 
sion, addressed  themselves  to  Philip,  John  xii, 
31,  33,  who  mentioned  it  to  Andrew,  and  these 
two  to  Christ  At  the  last  supper  Philip  de- 
sired the  Saviour  to  show  them  the  Father, 
John  xiv,  8-10.  This  is  all  that  we  find  con- 
cerning Philip  in  the  Gospel. 

3.  Pbiup,  the  second  of  the  seven  deacons, 
Acts  vi,  5,  was,  some  say,  of  Cassarea  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  certain  his  daughters  lived  in  that 
city.  Acts  xxi,  8,  9.    After  the  death  of  Ste- 

Ehen  all  the  Christians,  except  the  Apostle, 
avine  lefl  Jerusalem,  and  bcmg  dispersed  in 
severed  places,  Philip  went  to  preach  at  Se- 
baste  or  Samaria,  where  he  performed  several 
miracles,  and  converted  many  persons.  Acts 
viil,  1-3,  &c.  He  baptized  them ;  but  informed 
the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  that  they  might 
come  and  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
them.  Peter  and  John  came  thither  for  that 
purpose.  Philip  was,  probably,  at  Samaria, 
when  an  angel  commanded  him  to  go  on  the 
road  that  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  old  Gaza. 
Philip  obeyed,  and  there  met  with  an  Ethio- 
pian eunuch,  belonging  to  Candace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  whom  he  converted  and  baptized. 
Acts  viii,  36.  Being  come  out  of  the  watei^ 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lora  took  away  Philip,  and 
the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more. 

PHILIPPI,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Maco- 
donia,  lying  on  the  north-west  of  NeapoUs, 
and  formerly  called  Datum  or  Dates,  but 
afterward  talcing  its  name  from  Philip,  the 
celebrated  king  of  Moccdon,  by  whom  it  wais 
repaired  and  beautified.  In  process  of  time,  it 
became  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  first  placs 
at  which  St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  A.  D.  51.  He  made 
many  converts  there,  who  soon  afterward 
gave  stroi^  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  him, 
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na,  ir,  15.  He  was  at  Philippi  a  aecond 
time,  but  nothin?  which  then  occurred  is 
recorded.  The  I%ilippian  Christians  haying 
heard  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Bome, 
with  their  accustomed  zeal,  sent  E^aphroditus 
to  assure  him  of  the  continuance  of  their 
rejg;anl,  and  to  offer  him  a  supply  of  money. 
B7s  epistle  was  written  in  consequence  of  that 
act  Of  kindness ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
stron?  expressions  of  affection.  As  the  Apos- 
tle teUs  tne  Philippians  that  he  hoped  to  see 
them  shortl)r,  Phil,  ii,  34,  and  there  are  plain 
intimations  in  this  epistle  of  his  hayine  been 
some  time  at  Rome,  Phil,  i,  13 ;  ii,  &,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  written  A.  D.  63,  toward 
the  end  of  his  confinement. 

"It  is  a  strong  proof,"  says  Chrysostom, 
"^of  the  yirtuous  conduct  of  the  Philippians, 
that  they  did  not  afford  the  Apostle  a  single 
inibject  of  complaint ;  for,  in  the  whole  epistle 
which  he  wrote  to  them,  there  is  nothing  but 
exhortation  and  encouragement,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  censure  whateyer.'' 

PHILISTiM,  or  PHILISTINES,  a  people 
who  are  commonly  said  to  haye  descended 
from  Casluhim,  the  son  of  Mizraim  or  Mizr, 
who  peopled  Egypt.  The  Philistines,  it  is 
probable,  continuea  with  their  progenitors  in 
Egypt  until  they  were  sufficiently  numerous 
and  powerful  to  stretch  themseWes  along  the 
toast  of  Canaan ;  doubtless  by  driyin^p  out  that 
portion  of  the  family  of  Ham.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  Canaanites 
were  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  to 
which  they  gaye  their  name;  but  the  extreme 
south  of  Pnilistia^r  Palestine,  was  eyen  then 
possessed  by  the  Philistines,  whose  king,  Abi- 
melech,  reigned  at  Gerar.  After  this,  in  the 
time  of  Josnua.  we  find  their  country  divided 
into  fiye  lordships  or  principalities;  namely, 
Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron; 
giying  sometimes  also,  as  it  appears,  the  title 
of  king  to  their  respective  rulers ;  Achish  being 
termed  kin^  of  Gath,  1  Sam.  xxi,  10.  The 
time  of  their  coming  to  Palestine  is  unknown ; 
but  they  had  been  long  in  Canaan  when  Abra- 
ham came  thither,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
8063.  The  name  Philistine  is  not  Hebrew. 
The  Septuagint  generally  translate  it  'AXXd- 
^uXoi,  strangers.  The  Pelethites  and  Chere- 
thites  were  also  Philistines ;  and  the  Septuagint 
sometimes  translate  Ckeretkim^  K^rat.OrtUs. 
They  were  not  of  the  cursed  seed  of  Canaan. 
However,  Joshua  did  not  forbear  to  give  their 
land  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  attack  them  by 
command  from  the  Lord,  because  they  pos- 
sessed a  country  promised  to  Israel.  But  tnese 
conquests  of  Joshua  must  have  been  ill  main- 
tained, since,  under  the  Judges,  under  Saul, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kinc 
David,  the  Philistines  had  their  kings,  and 
their  lords,  whom  they  called  Sazenim ;  since 
their  state  was  divided  into  five  little  kingdoms, 
or  satrapies ;  and  since  they  oppressed  the 
Israelites  during  the  government  of  the  high 
priest  Eli,  and  of  Samuel,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Saul,  for  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
ftom  A.  M.  2848  to  A.  M.  8960.  True  it  is, 
that  Shamgar,  Samson,  Samuel,  and  Saol,  op- 


posed than,  and  killed  some  of  thnr  p«|Ai, 
but  did  not  reduce  their  power.  They  «» 
tinued  independent  till  the  time  of  David,  wh» 
subdued  than,  3  Sam.  t,  17;  yiii,  1,2,  &c 

They  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Kiagi 
of  Judah  down  to  the  reien  to  Jehorani,  son  oi 
Jehoshaphat,  about  two  nundred  and  foityiix 
years,  when  they  revolted  from  Jehoram, 
3  Chron.  xxi,  16.  Jehoram  made  war  agwaa 
them,  and  probably  reduced  them  to  his  ob»- 
dience  again ;  because  it  is  observed  in  Senp* 
ture,  that  they  revolted  again  from  Uzziaa, 
who  kept  them  to  their  duty  during  Itts  whoh 
reign,  8  Chron.  zxvi,  6,  7.  UzxiahbefftDtp 
reign  A.  M.  3194.  During  the*  unfonunaii 
reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Philistines  madts  great 
havoe  in  the  territory  of  Judah ;  but  his  loi 
and  successor  Hezekiah  subdued  them  i^siD, 
3  Chron.  xxviii,  18 ;  3  Kings  xviii,  8.  Liitlf, 
they  regained  their  full  liberty  under  the  taiir 
kings  of  Judah ;  and  we  may  see,  by  the  da- 
naces  made  aeainst  them  by  the  Propixtt 
Isaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  sod  E» 
kiel,  that  they  brought  a  thousand  hardship 
and  calamities  on  uw  children  of  Israel,  m 
which  God  threatened  to  punish  them  «itk 
great  misfortunes. 

Esar-haddon,  successor  to  Sennacherib^  be- 
sieged Ashdod,  or  Azoth,  and  took  it  hy  lis 
arms  of  his  general,  Thasthan,  or  Tsitas. 
Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  took  the  som 
city  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  acead- 
ins  to  Herodotus.  During  the  siege  of  Tyie, 
which  held  out  thirteen  years,  NebochsdiKsir 
used  part  of  his  army  to  subdue  the  Ammos- 
itesj  the  Moabites,  the  Egyptians,  and  oditf 
nations  bordering  on  the  Jews.  There  it  gnU 
probability  that  the  Philistines  could  not  vitb- 
stand  him,  but  were  reduced  to  his  obedioxSi 
as  well  as  the  other  people  of  Syria,  Pbenidi, 
and  Palestine.  Afterward  they  fell  under  ibe 
dominion  of  the  Persians ;  then  under  that  of 
Alexandek  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  city 
of  Gaza,  the  only  city  of  the  Phenicians  th^ 
dared  to  oppose  him.  After  the  peraecucioa 
of  Antiochus  E«piphanes,  the  Asmoneans  took 
by  deCTees  several  cities  from  the  coontry  of 
the  Pnilistines,  which  they  subjected.    Try- 

Shon,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  gave  to 
onathan,  the  Asmonean,  the  govenimcnt  of 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  frao 
Tyre  to  E^pt;  consequently,  all  the  coantxy 
of  the  Philistines. 

The  land  of  the  Philistines  bordered  onthi 
west  and  south-west  of  Judea,  and  lies  on  the 
south-east  point  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea- 
The  country  to  the  north  of  Gaza  is  very  fcr 
tile;  and,  long  after  the  Christian  OiJ 
possessed  a  very  numerous  population,  and 
stronely  fortified  cities.  No  human  probabiltt), 
says  K!eith,  could  have  existed,  in  the  timo  of 
the  prophets,  or  at  a  much  more  recent  dau. 
of  its  eventual  desolation.  But  it  has  belied, 
for  man^r  ages,  every  promise  which  the  ft^ 
tility  of  its  soil,  and  the  excellence  both  of  m 
climate  and  situation,  gave  for  many  preoedinf 
centuries  of  its  permanency  as  a  rich  aoi 
well  cultivated  regmn.  Ana  the  voice  of  ft^ 
pbecy,  which  was  not   sxlent  respecting  ^ 
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iifoekiiiied  Um  fiite  thai  Awaitad  it,  ia  tamaaa 
eontndietorj,  at  tho  time,  to  oywy  natural 
■Qgration,  as  they  are  deacriptiye  of  what, 
Phiuatia  now  actually  ia.  "  I  will  atictch  out 
my  hand  upon  the  Philiatinea,  and  deatroy  the 
nmnant  of  the  aea  coasta,"  Ezek.  xxi,  16. 
"  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza ;  Ashkelon  is 
fot  off  with  the  remnant  of  their  valley,"  Jer. 
xlvii,  5.  "  Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  For  three 
(ransgRssions  of  Gaza,  and  ibr  four,  I  will  not 
torn  away  the  punishment  thereof  I  will  send 
a  fire  upon  the  wall  of  Gdza,  which  shall  de- 
Toor  the  palaces  thereoC  And  I  will  cut  off 
the  inhabitant  from  Ashdod,  and  him  that 
faoldeth  the  sceptre  firom  Ashkelon ;  and  I  will 
torn  my  hand  against  Ekron;  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Philiatinea  shall  perish,  saith  the 
Lord  God,"  Amos  i,  6,  7, 8.  "  For  Ashkelon 
thall  be  a  desolation ;"  it  shall  be  cut  off  with 
the  remnant  of  the  valley;  "and  Ekron  ahall 
be  rooted  up. — O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, I  will  eycn  destroy  thee,  that  there 
akall  be  no  inhabitant ;  and  the  sea  coast  shall 
be  dwellings  and  cottagea  for  shepherds,  and 
folds  for  flocks,"  ZephTii,  4, 5,  6.  "  The  kinff 
ihall  perbh  from  Uaza^  and  Ashkelon  shaU 
not  be  mhabiied,"  Zech.  ix,  5. 

The  land  of  the  Philiatinea  waa  to  be  de- 
Mroyed.  It  partakes  of  the  eeneral  desolation 
common  to  it  with  Judea  ana  other  neichbour- 
iag  states.  While  ruins  are  to  be  found  in  all 
Syria,  they  are  particularly  abunHant  along 
the  sea  coast,  which  formed,  on  the  aonth,  the 
lealm  of  the  Philistines.  But  its  aspect  pre- 
lents  some  existing  |>eculiaritiea,  which  travel- 
Wi  fail  not  to  particularize^  and  which,  in 
reference  both  to  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  fate  of  its  different  cities,  the  prophets 
tailed  not  to  discriminate  as  justly  aa  if  their 
description  had  been  drawn  both  with  all  the 
iccurocy  which  ocular  observation,  and  all  the 
ttrtaioty  which  authenticated  hiatory,  could 
Sive.  Volney,  (though,  like  one  who  in  an- 
ttou  times  was  mstrumentol  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  special  prediction,  "  he  meant  not  so,  nei- 
ther did  hia  heart  think  so,")  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  generalizes  his  observations^  and 
B|aiks  the  peculiar  features  of  the  different 
^ricu  of  Syria,  with  greater  acuteness  and 
perspicuity  than  any  other  traveller  whatever, 
tt  the  ever  ready  purveyor  of  evidence  in  all 
^  cases  which  came  within  the  range  of  his 
^opoarapbical  description  of  th^i  wide  field  of 
prophecy:  while,  at  the  sam^i^me,  from  his 
*Bown,opeh,  and  zealous  bostiluy  to  the  Chris- 
^  cskuse,  his  testimony  is  alike  decisive  and 
Questionable :  an4  the  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  predictions  may  safely  be  com- 
jQJtied  to  this  redoubted  champion  of  infidelity. 

In  the  plain  between  Ramla  and  Gaza,"  the 
^Y  plain  of  the  Philistines  along  the  sea  coast, 

ve  met  with  a  number  of  villages  badl^  built, 
^  ^ried  mud,  and  which,  like  the  inhabitants, 
•'Inbit  everv  mark  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
***•  The  nouses,  on  a  nearer  view,  are  only 
^  many  huts,  (cottages,)  sometimes  detached^ 
Mothers  ranged  in  the  forms  of  cells,  around  a 
^^^  yard,  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall  In  win- 
^  they  and  their  cattle  may  be  said  to  live 


togpthtf  t  ^  P**t  of  the  dwelling  ■iTff^^fil  to 
themaelvea  being  only  raised  two  feet  above 
that  in  which  they  lodge  their  beasts:" — 
"dwellings  and  cottagea  for  shepherds,  and 
folda  for  flocks." — "£jEcept  the  environs  of 
these  villages,  all  the  reat  of  the  countrv  is  a 
desert,  and  abandoned  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
who  feed  their  flocka  on  it."^ — Thus  accom- 
pliahing  the  worda  of  prophecy,  "  the  remnant 
shall  perish ;  the  land  of  tlie  rhilistines  shall 
be  destroyed,  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant ; 
and  the  aea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  cot- 
tagea for  ahepherds,  and  folds  ror  flocks." 
"  The  ruins  of  white  marble,  sometimes  found 
at  Gaza,  prove  that  it  was  formerly  the  abode 
of  luxury  and  opulence.  It  has  shared  in  the 
general  destruction ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
proud  title  of  the  capiul  of  Palestine,  it  is  now 
no  more  than  a  defenceless  village,"  (baldneaa 
has  come  upon  it,)  *'  peopled  by,  at  most,  only 
two  thousand  inhabitants." — "  It  is  forsaken,^ 
saya  the  prophet,  "  and  bereaved  of  its  king.* 
'^The  sea.  coast,  by  which  it  was  formerly 
washed,  ia  every  day  removing  farther  from 
the  deserted  ruina  of  Ashkelon."  "  Amidst 
the  varioua  successive  ruins,  those  of  Edzoud," 
Ashdod,  "so  powerful  under  the  Philistines^ 
are  now  remarkable  for  their  acorpions."— 
Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of 
inspiration :  "  The  inhabitants  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Ashod." 

Thus  Volney  becomes  an  unconscious  com- 
mentator upon  prophecy.  But  let  us  hear  « 
Christian  traveller.  "  Ashkelon,"  says  Rich- 
ardson, "  was  one  of  the  proudest  satra])ies  of 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines :  now  there  is  hot 
an  inhabitant  within  ita  walla;  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Zecharioh  is  fulfilled:  'The  king 
shall  perish  from  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon  shall  not 
be  inhabited.'  When  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 
both  cities  were  in  an  equally  flourishing  con- 
dition; and  nothing  but  the  prescience  of 
Heaven  could  pronounce  on  which  of  the  two^ 
and  in  what  manner,  the  vial  of  its  wrath 
should  be  poured  out.  Gaza  is  truly  without 
a  king.  The  lofly  towers  of  Ashkelon  Ua 
scatterod  on  the  eround,  and  the  ruins  within 
its  walls  do  not  snelter  a  human  being.  How 
is  the  wrath  of  man  made  to  praise  his  Creator  1 
Hath  he  not  said,  and  shall  ne  not  do  it  1  The 
oracle  was  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phet more  than  five  hundred  )rears  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  we  beheld  its  accomplish- 
ment eighteen  hundred  years  after  that  event." 
There  is  yet  another  city  which  was  noted  by 
the  prophets,  the  very  want  of  any  informaiiuu 
respecting  which,  and  the  absence  of  its  name 
from  several  modem  maps  of  Palestine,  while 
the  sites  of  other  ruined  cities  are  mai'ked,  are 
really  the  best  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  prophecy  that  could  possibly  be  given. 
"  Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up."  It  is  rooted  up. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines; 
but,  thoueh  Gaza  still  subsists,  and  while  Ash- 
kelon and  Ashdod  retain  their  names  in  their 
ruins,  the  very  name  of  Ekron  is  missing. 

PHILOSOPHY,  in  general,  is  defined,  "  tha 
knowledge  and  study  of  nature  and  moralityi 
founded  on  reason  and  experience."    Philoao 
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pby  owes  its  name  to  the  modesty  of  Fjth$t^ 
ras,  who  refused  the  high  title  of  m^,  wise, 
givtn  to  his  predecessors,  Thales,  Pherecydes, 
ac,  as  too  assuming:  and  contented  himself 
with  the  simple  appellation  of  ftXSvofpot^  qutisi 
f(Xos  tUs  99^ia{f  a  friend  f  or  lover  ofvisdom :  but 
ChauTin  rather  chooses  to  derive  the  name 
from  ^fXfa,  desire  to  stud%  and  ^of  fa,  sludium 
utpieniia ;  and  sa^s  that  Pythagoras,  conceiy- 
ing  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind 
ought  rather  to  be  called  study  than  science, 
set  aside  the  appellation  of  wise,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  took  that  of  philosopher. 

A  knowledge  of  the  animal,  Tegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  natural 
history,  was  always  an  object  of  interest.  We 
are  informed  that  Solomon  himself  had  given 
a^  description  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  1  Kings  iv.  33.  Traces  of  philoso- 
phy, strictly  so  callea,  that  is,  the  system  of 
prevailing  moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Job,  in  the  thirty-seventh,  thirtyT 
ninth,  and  seventy-third  Psalms;  also  in  tne 
books  of  Proverbs  and  E^esiastes,  but  chiefly 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the 
writing  of  the  son  of  Sirach.  During  the 
enptivity,  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  no- 
tions, particularly  from  the  Mahestani,  and 
appropriated  them,  as  oceasion  offered,  to 
•  their  own  purposes.  They  at  length  became 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom.  After  the  captivity,  the 
language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were 
written  was  no  longer  vernacular.  Hence 
arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the  sab- 
batic year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was 
read,  and  also  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  syn- 
agogues, which  some  think  had  been  recently 
erected,  in  order  to  make  the  pe(>ple  under- 
stand what  was  read.  These  interpreters 
learned  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  schools. 
The  teachers  of  these  schools,  who,  for  the 
two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ, 
had  maintained  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  philosophy,  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as 
it  stood,  but  shaped  the  interoretation  so  as  to 
render  it  conformable  to  tneir  philosophy. 
Thus  arose  contentions,  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  various  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Elssencs.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves. No  less  than  eichtoen  nice  questions, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  rabbms,  were 
contested  at  that  period  between  the  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai;  one  of  which  questions, 
was  an  inquiry,  what  cause  was  sufficient  for 
a  bill  of  divorce.  If  the  Shammai  and  Hillel 
of  the  Talmud  are  the  same  with  the  learned 
men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  namely,  Sameas 
and  PoUiOj  who  flourished  thirty-mur  years 
befoic  Chnst,  then  Shammai,  or  Sameas  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  Simeon  who  is 
mentioned,  Luke  ii,  25-35:  and  his  son  Gama- 
liel, so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned,  Acts  v,  34: 
zxii,  3. 
Ajdciently,  learned  men  were  denominated 


among  the  Hebrews  csMftan,  as  among  Ite 
Greeks  the^  were  called  «*f«l,  wtje  tmk  h 
the  time  of  Christy  the  common  appeUative  for 
men  of  that  description  was  )f«/i^n«f,  in  tbt 
Hebrew  *tfiw,  a  scribe.  They  were  addrwwd 
by  the  honorary  title  of  rabbi^  >2r\  "  great,"  or 
"master."  The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  tbs 
Greeks,  had  their  seven  wise  men,  who  wm 
called  rabboni.  Gamaliel  was  one  of  the  nnai* 
ber.  They  called  themselves  the  children  of 
wisdom;  expressions  which  correspond  venr 
nearly  to  the  Greek  ^Xtf«9f*f,  Mauhew  zi,  19: 
Luke  vii,  35.  The  heads  of  aecu  were  caUn 
"Fathers;"  the  disciples  were  denominated 
"sons,"  or  "chiklren,"  Matt,  xii,  37;  xxiit. 
1-9.  The  Jewish  teachers,  at  least  some  of 
them,  had  private  lecture  rooms ;  but  they  tlaa 
taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  templet, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  au- 
dience. The  method  of  these  teachers  wai 
the  same  with  that  which  prevailed  among  tbi 
Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might  pio* 
pose  questions,  upon  which  it  was  the  datjr  of 
the  teachers  to  remark  and  give  their  opiniooa 
Luke  ii,  46.  The  teachers  were  not  inveM 
with  their  functions  by  any  formal  act  of  Uw 
church,  or  of  the  civil  authority :  tney  wen 
self-constituted.  They  received  no  other  saliiy 
than  some  voluntary  present  from  the  disciplei, 
which  was  called  an  "  honorary,"  nf I,  Mono- 
raritmif  1  Tim.  v,  17.  They  acquired  asabtiil* 
ence,  in  the  niain.  by  the  exercise  of  some  art 
or  handieraft.  That  they  to<^  a  higher  teM 
than  their  auditors,  although  it  was  probably 
the  case,  does  not  follow,  as  is  sometimes  mh 
posed,  from  L^ike  ii,  46.  According  to  tM 
Talmudists,  they  were  bound  to  hoM  no  cos- 
verseaion  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  ni  at 
table  with  the  lower  class  of  people,  Malt  ii, 
II ;  John  iv,  27.  The  subjects  on  which  thef 
taueht  were  numerous,  commonly  intricate^ 
ana  of  no  great  consequence :  of  which  then 
ore  abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud. 

St.  Paul  bids  the  CokMsians  beware  lest  soy 
man  should  spoil  them  "through  philosopfar 
and  vain  deceit ;"  that  is,  a  vain  and  decettnl 
philosophy,  such  as  was  popular  in  that  day, 
and  hod  been  compoundea  out  of  all  preoediaf 
systems,  Grecian  and  oriental.  An  expAaoa- 
tion  of  this  philosophy  is  given  under  QifO»> 
TICS,  and  Cabbala. 

On  these  ancient  systems  of  pretended  wis- 
dom. Dr.  Burton  justly  remaiks:  "Phik>soplnr 
is  indeed  the  iMlest  stretch  of  intellect  wioek 
Gtod  has  voochliafiMl  to  man ;  and  it  is  oslf 
when  man  forgets  that  he  received  his  reaso»^ 
in^  powers  from  God,  that,  he  is  in  danger  of 
losing  himself  in  darkness  when  he  sought  for 
light.  To  measure  that  which  is  infimie,  ii 
as  impossible  in  metaphysics  as  in  physics.  If 
it  haa  not  been  for  revelation,  we  should  kste 
known  no  more  of  the  Deity  than  the  Heaitaa 
philosophers  knew  before:  and  to  what  did 
their  knowledge  amount  1  They  fislt  the  ns- 
cessity  of  a  First  CausOj  and  they  saw  that  tkl 
Cause  must  be  intrinsically  good ;  bm  wks 
they  came  to  systems,  they  never  went  frrthtf 
than  the  point  from  which  they  first  set  o«^ 
that  evil  ia  not  go^d,  and  food  is  not  eiiL 
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TIm  QnoKxcs  thoaght  to  •eeor*  the  triamph 
of  their  tcheme  bv  ▼eiling  its  weaker  points  tn 
mystery,  and  by  borrowing  a  part  from  almost 
every  system.  But  popular,  and  even  success- 
fo\f  as  this  attempt  may  have  been,  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  the  scheme  which  flattered 
the  Tanity  of  human  wisdom,  and  which  strore 
to  conciliate  all  opinions,  has  died  away,  and 
is  forgotten ;  while  the  Gospel,  the  unpresum- 
inr,  the  uncompromising  doctrine  of  tne  Gos- 
pel, aided  by  no  human  wisdom,  and  address- 
mg  itself  not  merely  to  the  head,  but  to  the 
heart,  has  triumphed  over  all  systems  and  sJl 
philosophers;  and  still  leads  its  followers  to 
that  true  knowledge  which  some  have  endea- 
Toured  to  teach  *  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  afler 
Christ.' " 

PHINEHAS.  son  of  Eleazar.  and  grandson 
of  Aaron,  third  niffh  priest  of  the  Jews,  A.  M. 
2671  to  about  A.  M.  2590,  B.  C.  1414.  He  is 
particularly  commended  in  Scripture  for  zeal 
ID  T  indicating  the  glory  of  Grod,  when  the 
Midianites  had  sent  their  daughters  into  the 
camp  of  Israel,  to  tempt  the  Hebrews  to  forni- 
cation and  idolatry,  rium.  xzt,  7.  On  this 
account  the  Lord  promised  the  priesthood  to 
Pbinehas  by  perpetual  corenant;  evidently 
including  this  tacit  condition,  that  his  children 
should  continue  faithful  and  obedient :  for  we 
know  the  priesthood  passed  out  of  the  family 
of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas  to  that  of  Ithamar, 
ind  that  it  returned  not  to  the  posterity  of 
Eleazar  until  after  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

PHUT  or  PUT,  the  posterity  of  Phut,  the 
ton  of  Ham,  Gen.  x,  6.  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  peopled 
either  the  canton  of  Phtemphu,  Phtemphti, 
Phtemboti,  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy^  whose 
capital  was  Thara,  in  Lower  Effvpt,  mclining 
toward  Libya ;  or  the  canton  called  Phtenotes, 
of  which  Buthus  was  the  capital.    The  pro- 

Jheis  often  speak  of  Phut.  In  the  time  of 
eicroiah,  xlvi,  9,  Phut  was  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  Necho,  kin?  of  Egypt.  Nahum,  iii, 
9,  reckons  this  people  in  the  number  of  those 
who  ought  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  No- 
Ammon,  or  Diospolis. 

PHYLACTERIES,  caUed  by  the  Jews 
r^sn,  are  little  scrolls  of  parchment,  in  which 
are  written  cerutn  sentences  of  the  law,  en- 
dosed  in  leather  cases,  and  bound  with  thongs 
on  the  forehead  and  on  the  left  arm.  They 
are  called  in  Greek  f vXArrfpia,  from  ftXarru, 
cuUodiOf  either  because  they  were  supposed  to 
presen'c  the  law  in  memory,  or  rather  because 
they  M'ere  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  amulets 
or  charms  to  keep  them  from  dan^r.  The 
making  and  wearinp  these  phylacteries,  as  the 
Jews  still  do  in  tneir  private  devotions,  is 
owin;;  to  a  misinterpretation  of  those  texts,  on 
which  they  ground  tne  practice,  namely,  (3od*s 
MNnmandmo;  them  **  to  bind  the  laar  for  a  sign 
en  their  haims,  and  to  let  it  be  as  frontlets  M- 
tween  their  eyes,"  dtc,  Deut.  vi,  8.  The  com- 
mand ought  doubtless  to  be  understood  meta- 
phorically, as  a  charge  to  remember  it,  to 
iBeditate  upon  it,  tn  havo  it  as  it  were  oon- 


tiBually  before  thmr  eyes,  and  to  oondoct  thek 
lives  by  it ;  as  when  Solomon  says,  coneerft* 
ing  the  commandments  of  God  in  general, 
"  Bind  them  about  thy  neck,  write  them  upoa 
the  table  of  thy  heart,*^  Prov.  ui,  1,  3;  ▼!,  31. 
However,  the  Jews  understanding  the  precept 
literally,  wrote  out  the  several  passages 
wherever  it  occurs,  and  to  which  it  seems  to 
refisr,  and  bound  them  upon  their  foreheads 
and  upon  their  arms.  It  seems  the  Pharisees 
used  to  **  make  broad  their  phylacteries.''  This 
some  understand  of  the  knots  of  the  thongs 
by  which  they  were  fastened,  which  were  tied 
verv  artificially  in  the  form  of  Hebrew  letters: 
ana  that  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees  induced 
them  to  have  these  knots  l^^rger  than  ordinary, 
as  a  peculiar  ornament.  The  Pharisees  are 
farther  said  to  "  enlarge  the  borders  of  their 

rrments,*'  rk  xpianim  ni¥  l^arfwr,  Matt  xxill. 
These  fffomte  were  the  nrrt,  the  fringes 
which  the  Jews  are  commanded  to  wear  upon 
the  borders  of  their  garments.  Num.  xv,  38, 
39.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  calls  them 
ptto^'o,  which  has  so  near  an  affinity  with  the 
Greek  word  Kpavniov^  that  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  signifies  the  same  thing;  which  is,  there- 
fore, an  evidence  that  the  Kpi»wtia  were  tlv. 
rvm.  These  were  worn  by  ouir  Saviour,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passage :  "  Behold, 
a  woman,  which  was  diseased  with  an  issue 
of  blood  twelve  years,  came  behind  him,  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,''  Kf&mlav  rvl 
I^artM,  Matt  ix,  20.  Again:  the  inhabitants 
of  Gknnesaret  are  said  to  have  broueht  unto 
him  their  diseased,  and  to  have  "  besought 
him,  that  thev  might  only  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment,"  mp^ntS^p  r«9  l^uriov.  Matt  xiv, 
36.  Kpiawiioif  ro9  IftarUv  is,  m  both  these  pas- 
sages, very  improperly  translated  the  *'jiem 
of  his  garment."  It  should  have  been  render- 
ed "  the  fringe."  The  Pharisees  are  censurad 
by  our  Saviour  for  enlarging  these  fringes  of 
their  garments,  which  we  may  suppose  they 
did  partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from  hy- 
pocrisy, as  pretending  thereby  an  extraor- 
dinary regara  for  the  precepts  of  the  law. 
It  is  reported  by  Jerom,  as  Quoted  by  God- 
win, that  they  used  to  have  fringes  extrav»- 
cantly  long;  sticking  thorns  in  them,  thai, 
bjr  pricking  their  legs  as  they  walked,  tliey 
might  put  them  in  mind  of  the  law.  See 
Frontlets. 

PIETISTS,  Protestant,  a  denomination  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  *'the  pious  and  learned  Spener,"  as  Dr. 
Mosheim  calls  him,  who  formed  private  de\-<v 
tional  societies  at  Frankfort^  in  order  to  cuhi- 
vate  vital  and  practical  religion  ;  and  publishp 
ed  a  book  entitled  "  Pious  Desires,*'  which 
greatly  promoted  this  object  His  followers 
laid  it  down  as  an  essential  maxim,  that  none 
should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry  but  those 
who  not  only  had' received  a  proper  education, 
but  were  also  distinguished  by  their  wisiiom 
and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  had  hearts  filled 
with  divine  love.  Hence  they  propoeed  an 
alteration  in  the  schools  of  uivinity,  which 
embraced  the  following  points:  1.  That  the 
scholastic  theology,  which  reigned  in  the  aead» 
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■lies,  and  was  composed  of  intricate  and  dia- 
patable  doctrines,  and  obscure  and  unusual 
forms  of  expression^  should  be  totally  abolish- 
ed. 2.  That  polemical  divinity,  which  com- 
prehended the  controversies  subsisting  between 
Uhristians  of  different  communions,  should  be 
less  eagerly  studied,  and  less  frequently  treat- 
ed, though  not  entirely  neglected.  3.  That  all 
mixture  of  philosophy  ana  human  science  with 
divine  wisdom,  was  to  be  most  carefully  avoid- 
ed ;  that  is,  that  Pagan  philosophy  and  classical 
learning  should  be  kept  distinct  from,  and  by 
no  means  supersede.  Biblical  theology.  But, 
4.  That,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  students, 
who  were  designed  for  the  ministry,  should  be 
accustomed  from  their  early  youth  to  the 
perusal  and  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
be  taught  a  plain  system  of  theology,  drawn 
from  these  tmerring  sources  of  truth.  5.  That 
the  whole  course  of  their  education  was  to  be 
so  directed  as  to  render  them  useful  in  Ufis,  by 
the  practical  power  of  their  doctrine,  and  the 
commanding  mfluence  of  their  example.  Such, 
in  substance,  is  Mosheim's  account  of  the  Dse- 
ditated  reforms  ia  the  public  schools.  But  it 
was  not  intended  to  confine  these  reforms  to 
students  and  the  clergy.  Religious  persons  of 
every  class  and  rank  were  encouraged  to  meet 
in  what  were  called  Biblical  colleges,  or  col- 
leges of  pietv,  (we  might  call  them  prater 
meetings,)  wnere  some  exercised  in  readmg 
the  Scriptures,  singing^  and  prayer,  and  others 
engaged  in  tne  exposition  of  the  Scriptures ; 
not  in  a  dry  and  criticAl  way,  but  in  a  strain 
of  practical  and  experimental  piety,  hj  which 
they  mutually  edified  each  other.  This  prac- 
ticci  which  always  more  or  less  obtains  where 
religion  flourishes,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Re- 
formation, raised  the  same  sort  of  outcry  as  at 
the  rise  of  Methodism ;  and  those  who  entered 
not  into  the  spirit  of  the  design,  were  eager  to 
catch  at  every  instance  of  weakness  or  impru- 
dence, to  bring  disgrace  on  that  which,  in  tact, 
brought  disgrace  upon  themselves,  as  luke- 
warm and  formal  Christians.  **  In  so  saying, 
Master,  thou  reproachest  us  also."  This  wont 
began  about  1670.  In  1691  Dr.  Spener  re- 
moved from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  where  he  propa- 
gated the  same  principles,  which  widely  spread, 
and  were  well  supported  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many by  the  excellent  Professor  Francke  and 
others,  until  the  eeneral  decline  of  religion 
which  has  unhappily  prevailed  in  Gennany  for 
the  last  half  century.    See  Neoi<oot. 

PI-HAHIROTH.  The  Hebrew  jn  answers 
to  the  modem  Arabic  word  fuMf  signifying 
**  mouth ;"  and  is  g;enerally  applied  to  the 
passes  in  the  mountains.  In  the  English  and 
eeptuagint  versions,  Hahiroth  is  taken  as  a  pro- 
per name ;  and  the  whole  word  would  imply  the 
mouth  or  pass  of  Hahiroth  or  Hiroth,  whatever 
particular  origin  or  signification  may  belong 
to  that  word.  The  name,  however,  sufficiently 
tzplains  the  situation  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
who  were  hemmed  in  at  this  place,  between 
Ihe  sea  in  front,  and  a  narrow  mountain  pass 
behind ;  which  no  doubt  encouraged  Pharaoh 
to  make  his  attack  upon  them  in  so  disadvan- 
CBfseous  a  position;  thinking  that  tker  mtiai 


inevitably  &U  an  easy  pray  into  hit  kuida,  arte 
cut  to  pieces :  when  their  delhrwanee,  and  li^ 
own  destruction,  were  unejqsectedly  wnrngte 
by  the  partinr  of  the  waters  of  the  aea.  Tm 
place  where  wis  miracle  is  supposed  to  have 
happened,  is  still  called  Bahral-ftoUHUD,  or  the 
Sea  of  Destruction ;  and  just  opposite  to  the 
situation  which  answers  to  the  opening  called 
Pi-hahiroth.  is  a  bay,  where  the  north  caps  is 
called  Ras  Musa,  or  the Capeof  Mooes.  Thm, 
part  of  the  western  or  HeroopoUtan  branch  of 
the  £Led  Sea  where,  from  these  coincidenes% 
the  passage  most  probably  took  place,  ia  ds 
scribed  by  Bruce  as  about  three  leagoaa  ovei, 
with  fourteen  fathoms  of  water  in  tro  channel, 
nine  at  the  sides,  and  cood  anchorage  every 
where.  The  faither  side  is  also  represemed 
as  a  low  sandy  coast,  and  an  easy  laadiaf 
place.    See  Rbo  Ssa, 

PILATE.    It  is  not  known  of  what  eooB- 
try  or  family  Pontius  Pilate  was,  but  it  la  b»> 
licved  that  he  was  of  Rome,  or,  at  least,  at 
Italy.    He  was  sent  to  govern  Judea  in  the  tocm 
of  Gratus^  A.  D.  36,  or  27.    He  preaided  over 
this .  province  for  ten  years,  from  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  to  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  same  emperor.    He  ia  represent 
ed,  both  by  Philo  and  Joaephus,  as  a  man  of 
an  impetuous  and  obstinate  temper,  and,  as  a 
judge,  one  who  used  to  sell  justice,  and,  ftr 
money,  to  pronounce  any  sentence  that  was 
desired.    Tne  same  authors  make  oieiitioa  of 
his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  murders,  the  tor- 
ments that  he  inflicted  upon  the  innocent,  and 
the  persons  he  put  to  death  without  any  form 
of  process.    Philo,  in  particular,  deacribes  hisi 
as  a  man  that  exercised  an  excessive  cruel^ 
durinf  the  whole  time  of  his  govemment; 
who  disturbed  the  repose  of  Judea ;  and  was 
the  occasion  of  the  troubles  and  revolt  that 
followed.    St.  Luke  acquaints  us,  that  Pilals 
had  mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with 
their  sacrifices;   and  that  the  matter,  having 
been  related  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  introduced  the 
subject  into  his  discourse,  Luke  xiiL      The 
reason  why  Pilate  treated  them  in  this  manner, 
while  sacrificing  in  the  temple,  is  not  known. 
At  the  time  of  our  Saviours  passion,  Pilals 
made  some  attempts  to  deliver  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.    He  knew  the  reasons  of 
their  enmity  against  him,  Matthew  xxvii,  UL 
His  wife,   also,   havine  had   a  dream   that 
alarmed  her,  requested  he  would  not  staia  his 
hands  with  the  blood  of  that  just  person,  vetss 
19.     He  therefore   attempted,  to  appeaas  the 
wrath  of  the  Jews  by  scoumng  Jesus,  Joha 
xix,  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  96;  and  also  tried  to  take 
him  out  of  their  hands  by  proposing  to  deliver 
him  or  Barabbas  on  the  day  of  the  passovsr. 
Lasdy,  he  thouefat  to  discharge  himself  firov 
pronouncing  j«&men   af^jn*  hjuL  by  aead- 
ini"  him  to  Herod,  kinf  of  Galilee,  Luke  xxiii, 
7,1.    When  he  saw  idl  this  woukl  not  satisfy 
the  Jews,  lyid  that  they  even  threatened  hia 
in  some  manner,  wKyine.  he  could  be  no  friend 
to  the  emperor  if  he  suffered  Jesus  to  be  set  of 
liberty,  John  xix,  13-1&,  he  caused  water  is 
be  brought,  and  washed  his  hands  beibre  til 
the  peofMB,  and  publicly  dselaied  himself  ' 
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MBi  of  tbe  blood  of  Uial  jott  pertoii,  Matthew 
ULvii,  23, 34.  Yd  at  tha  same  time  be  deliver- 
ed him  to  bis  aoldierB  that  thej  might  crucify 
him.  This  was  enough  to  jueufy  Jesue  ChriiL 
■s  Calmet  obeerres,  imd  to  prove  that  he  held 
him  aa  ionooent;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
▼indicate  the  conscience  and  integrity  of  a 
judge,  whose  duty  it  was  aa  well  to  aaaert  the 
cansc  of  oppreaoed  innocence,  aa  to  puniah  the 
guill  y.  He  ordered  the  inacription  to  be  placed 
over  the  head  of  our  Savioui^  John  xix,  19 ; 
and  when  requeated  by  the  Jewa  to  aiter  it, 
parmptorilv  refused.  He  alao  gave  leave  for 
the  removal  of  our  Lord'a  body,  and  to  place 
a  ruud  over  the  aepulchre,  Matthew  zxvii,  65. 
Tneae  are  all  the  particulars  that  we  learn 
oooceming  Pilale  from  the  writers  of  the 
Gonpda. 

The  extreme  reluctance  of  Pilate  to  con- 
demn Chriat,  oonaiderine  his  mercileaa  charac- 
ter, ia  signally  remarkable,  and  atill  more  hia 
repeated  protestations  of  the  innocence  of  his 
pnsoner;  although,  on  occaaiona  of  maaaacre, 
be  made  no  acniple  of  confounding  the  inno- 
cent with  the  euiity.  But  he  was  unquestion- 
ably infloeneed  by  the  overruling  providence 
of  God,  to  make  the  righteousness  of  his  Son 
af^Mar  as  clear  aa  the  noon  day,  even  when 
condemned  and  executed  aa  a  malefactor,  by 
the  fuUeat,  the  moat  authentic,  and  the  moat 
pobUc  evidence:  1.  By  the  teatimony  even  of 
ius  judgea,  Pilate  and  Herod,  after  examina- 
tioD  of  evidence.  3.  By  the  meaaage  of  Pilate'a 
vife,  delivered  to  him  on  the  tribunal.  3.  By 
the  testimony  of  the  traitor  Judaa,  who  hang- 
ed himaelf  in  deapair,  for  betraying  the  inno- 
oeot  blood.  4.  By  the  teatimony  of  the  Roman 
ceatnrion  and  guard,  at  hia  crucifixion,  to  hia 
diviQiiy  and  nghteouaneaa.  And,  5.  Of  hia 
feUow  aufferer  on  the  croaa.  Never  waa  inno- 
ceaee  so  atteated  aa  hia  innocence. 

Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Euaebiua,  and 
afUr  them  aeveral  othera,  both  ancient  and 
BMdeni,  aaaure  ua  that  it  waa  formerly  the 
cattom  for  Roman  magistraiea  to  prepare 
ttpies  of  all  verbal  processes  and  judicial  acta, 
voich  they  paaaedin  their  aeveral  provincea, 
>ad  to  send  them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate, 
ia  eomplianoe  with  the  custom,  having  sent 
word  to  Tiberius  of  what  had  passed  rSating 
to  Jesos  Christ,  the  emperor  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  aenate,  in  a  manner  that  gave  rea- 
■oo  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of 
the  relifion  of  Jesua  Chriat,  and  ahowed  that 
lie  ihooid  be  willing  for  them  to  confer  divine 
Wonrs  upon  him;  but  the  aenate  waa  not  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  ao  the  matter  dropped. 
It  appears  ny  what  Juatin  aaya  of  these  acta, 
tiut  the  miraclea  of  Christ  were  mentioned 
tiiere,  and  even  Uiat  the  aoldiera  had  divided 
liis  garmenta  among  them.  Eusebius  inainu- 
>tei  that  they  apoke  of  hia  reaurrection  and 
Meensioii.  Tertullian  and  Juatin  refer  to  theae 
^  with  ao  much  confidence,  aa  would  make 
lae  believe  thev  had  read  and  handled  them. 
Hoverer,  neither  Euaebiua  nor  Jerom,  who 
We  both  inquisitive  and  undcratanding  per- 
*OQij  Dor  any  other  author  who  wrote  alter- 
Hni,  seems  to  have  aeen  them,  at  least  not 


the  true  and  origuaal  acts.  For  as  to  what  ve 
have  now  in  great  number,  they  are  not  ao* 
thentic^  being  neither  ancient  nor  uniform. 
There  are  also  some  pretended  letters  of  Pilate 
to  Tiberius,  giving  a  history  of  our  Saviour; 
but  they  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spurious. 
Pilate  being  a  man  who,  by  hia  cxoesaive  cru* 
eltiea  and  rapine,  had  disturbed  tlM  repoae  of 
Judea,  during  tbe  whole  time  of  hia  govern- 
menty  waa  at  length  depoaed  by  Vitelhus,  the 
proconaul  of  Syria,  A.  D.  36,  and  aent  to  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  hia  conduct  to  the  ero^ 
peror.  But,  though  Tiberiua  died  before  Pilate 
arrived  at  Rome,  yet  hia  aucoeaaor  Caligula 
baniahed  him  to  Yienne  in  Qaul,  where  he 
waa  reduced  to  auch  extremity  that  he  laid 
violent  handa  upon  himaelfl  The  evangeliats 
call  him  governor,  though  in  reality  he  was 
nothing  more  than  procurator  of  Judea,  noc 
only  because  governor  waa  a  name  of  general 
uae,  but  because  Pilate,  in  effect,  acted  aa  one, 
by  taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, aa  hia  predecesaora  had  done,  and  aa  othor 
procurators  in  the  small  provinces  of  the  em- 

Sire,  where  there  was  no  proconsul,  constantly 
id. 

PILLAR  properly  means  a  column  raiaed 
to  aupport  a  building;  but  in  Scripture  the 
term  moally  occurs  in  a  metaphorical  or  figu- 
rative sense.  Thus  we  have  a  pillar  of  cloud, 
a  pillar  of  fire,  a  pillar  of  amoke,  &c ;  aignify- 
ing  a  cloud,  a  fire,  a  amoke  raiaed  up  toward 
heaven  in  the  form  or  ahape  of  a  pillar,  Exod. 
xiii,  31;  Judgea  zx,  40.    Job  apeaks  of  the 

Jillara  of  heaven  and  the  pillara  of  the  earth, 
ob  ix,  6;  xxvi,  11;  which  are  atrons  meta- 
phorical expreaaiona,  that  auppoae  the  oeavena 
and  the  earth  to  be  an  edifice  raiaed  by  the 
hand  of  the  almighty  Creator,  and  founded 
upon  ita  baaia.  St.  Paul  apeaka  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  under  the  aimiutude  of  a  pillar  or 
column  on  which  the  truth,  or  doctrine  of  the 
glorioua  Gtoapel  ia  inacribed,  1  Tim.  iii,  15. 

PILLOWS.  The  prophet  speaks  of '*  aew* 
ing  pillows  to  arm  holes."  There  ia  here, 
probably,  an  alluaion  to  the  caav  indulgence 
of  the  great.  To  thia  day  in  the  eaat  they 
cover  the  floora  of  their  houaea  with  carpeta : 
and  along  the  aidea  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a 
range  of  jiarrow  beda  or  mattreaaea  ia  often 
placed  upon  theae  carpets;  and,  for  their 
farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet 
or  damask  bolsters  are  placed  upon  these 
carpets  or  mattresaea,*-indulgencea  that  aeem 
to  be  alluded  to  by  the  atretching  of  them- 
aelvea  upon  couches,  and  by  "  the  aewing  of 
pillowa  to  arm  holea,''  Ezekiel  xiii,  18;  iunoe 
vi,  4. 

PINE  TREE.  The  nine  appears  in  oar 
translation  three  timea,  Neh.  vui,  15;  laaiah 
xli,  19;  Ix,  13.  Nehemiah,  viii,  15,  giving 
directiona  for  obaerving  the  feiat  of  tabei^ 
nadea,  aays,  "Fetch  olive  branches,  pine 
branchee,  myrtle  branches,  and  branches  of 
thick  treea,  to  make  bootha."  The  Hebrew 
phraae  |0V  fjr,  meana  literally  branches  of  ailf 
or  gummf  plants.  The  LXX  aay  cypress, 
Scheuchzer  aaya  the  Turka  call  the  eypreas 
xemiin.    The  author  of  "  Scripture  Bluatrated" 
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•ays, "  I  ihould  pre^  the  whole  speeiee  called 
jatmin,  on  account  of  its  verdure,  its  fragrance, 
and  its  flowers,  whieh  are  highly  esteemed. 
The  word  jasmin  and  jasemin  of  the  Turks, 
resembles  strongly  the  shemen  of  the  Hebrew 
original  here.    The  Persians  also  name  this 

Slant  seTnen  and  simsfk"  The  authority, 
owever,  of  the  Septuafint  must  prevail.  In 
Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Iz,  13.  the  Hebrew  word  is  *tfnn ; 
a  tree^  says  Parkhurst,  so  called  from  the 
n>rineiness  or  elasticity  of  its  wood.  Luther 
thought  it  the  elm,  which  is  a  lofty  and  spread- 
ing tree;  and  Dr.  Slock  renders  it  the  ash. 
Alter  all,  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  retain 
the  pine.  La  Roche,  describing  a  valley  near 
to  Mount  Lebanon,  has  this  observation :  "  La 
cmUinueUe  verdure  des  pins  et  des  eJUncs  vcrds 
fail  toujours  sa  beauU.*'  [The  perpetual  ver- 
dure of  the  pines  and  the  live  oaks  makes  it 
ever  beautiful.] 

PiSGAH,  a  part  of  Mount  Nebo,  so  called, 
being,  in  all  probability,  a  distinct,  and  most 
likely  the  highest,  summit  of  that  mountain. 
Here  Moses  climbed  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  here  he  died. 

PISIDIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  hav- 
ing Lycaonia  to  the  north,  Pamphylia  to  the 
south,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  to  the  east,  and 
the  province  of  Asia  to  the  west.  St.  Paul 
preached  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Acts  xiii,  14 : 
xiv,24. 

PITCH,  nm,  Exod.  ii,  3;  Isaiah  xxxiv,  9; 
Septuagint  ivfaXros;  a  fat,  combustible,  oily 
matter,  sometimes  called  asphalios,  from  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  in  Judea,  on 
the  surface  of  which  it  rises  in  the  nature  of 
liquid  pitch,  and  floats  like  other  oleaginous 
bodies;  but  is  condensed  by  degrees,  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  grows  dry  and  hanl. 
The  word  which  our  translators  have  rendered 

rlick  in  Qtn.  vi,  14,  and  >on,  slitMf  Gen.  xi, 
;  xiv,  10,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  bitu- 
men. In  the  first  of  tnese  places  it  is  men- 
tioned as  used  for  smearing  the  ai'k,  and 
dosing  its  interstices.  It  was  peculiarly 
adapt^  to  this  purpose.  Being  at  first  soft, 
viscous,  and  pliable,  it  might  ue  thrust  into 
every  chasm  and  crevice  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  but  would  soon  acquire  a  tenacity  and 
hardness  superior  to  those  of  our  pitch.  A 
coat  of  it  spread  over  both  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  ark  would  make  it  perfectly  water 
proof.  The  longer  it  was  kept  in  the  water, 
the  harder  and  stronger  it  would  grow.  The 
Arabs  still  use  it  for  careening  tlu^ir  vessels. 
In  the  second  passage  it  is  described  as  ap- 
pliitl  for  cement  in  buildinj^  the  tower  of 
Babel.  It  was  much  used  in  ancient  build- 
ings in  that  region ;  and,  in  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon, lar^  masses  of  brick  work  cemented  with 
it  are  discovered.  It  is  known  tliat  the  plain 
of  Shinar  did  abound  with  it,  both  in  its  liquid 
and  solid  state;  that  there  was  there  a  cave 
and  fountain  which  was  continually  castine  it 
out ;  and  that  the  famous  tower  and  no  less 
fiimous  walls  of  Babylon  were  built  by  this 
kind  of  cement,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  several  ancient  autliors.  The  slime  pits  of 
Sidduo,  Gen  xiv,  10,  were  holes  out  of  which 


men  was  formerly  much  used  by  the  Egy]> 
tians  and  Jews  in  the  embalming  the  bodies  of 
their  dead. 

PITHOM,  one  of  the  cities  that  tbe  Israel- 
ites built  for  Pharaoh  in  E^ypt,  daring  tbc 
time  of  their  servitude,  Exod.  i,  11. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.  The  design  of 
these  visitations,  growing  more  awful  and  tr^ 
mendous  in  their  prc^pess,  was  to  make  Pha- 
raoh know,  and  confess,  that  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  was  the  supreme  Lord,  and  to  exiiibit 
his  power  and  his  justice  in  the  strongest  UpA 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Exod,  tx,  16; 
1  Sam.  iv,  8,  dec;  to  execute  judgment  upon 
the  Elgyptians  and  upon  all  their  gods,  inan>> 
mate  and  bestial,  fi>r  their  cruelty  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  for  their  grovelling  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  Exod.  vii,  14-17;  xii,  19.  The  Nile 
was  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Ecypciaas; 
According  to  Ueliodorus,  they  paid  divias 
honours  to  this  river,  and  revered  it  as  the 
first  of  their  £ods.  They  declared  him  to  be 
the  rival  of  heaven,  since  he  watered  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  the  clouds  and 
rain.  His  principal  festival  was  at  the  summer 
solstice,  wken  toe  inundation  commenced; 
at  which  season,  in  the  dog  days,  b^  a  cnisl 
idolatrous  rite,  they  sacrificed  red-haired  per- 
sons, principally  foreigners,  to  Typhon,  or  tiM 
Siwer  that  presided  over  tempests,  at  Bosiris. 
eliopolis,  &C,  by  burning  them  alive,  mad 
scattering  their  ashes  in  the  ahr,  for  the  good 
of  the  people^  as  we  learn  from  Plutarck 
Hence  Bryant  infers  the  probability,  that  ibess 
victims  were  chosen  from  among  the  Israditcs, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  The  judg- 
ment then  inflicted  upon  the  nver,  and  all  the 
waters  of  Egypt,  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh 
and  of  his  servants,  as  foretold,*-vhen,  as 
soon  as  Aaron  had  smitten  the  waters  of  the 
river,  they  were  turned  into  blood,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state  for  seven  days,  so  that  aO 
the  fish  died,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  in  which  tlwy 
delighted  as  the  most  wholesome  of  all  waters, 
but  were  forred  to  dif  wells  for  pure  water  la 
drink, — was  a  significant  sien  of  God*s  di^ 
pleasure  for  their  senseless  idolatry  in  worship- 
ping the  river  and  its  fish,  and  also  *'  a  manifest 
reproof  of  that  bloody  edict  whereby  the  infiuMs 
were  slain,'*  Wisdom  xi,  7. 

In  the  plague  of  firogs,  their  sacred  river 
itself  was  mule  an  active  instrument  of  tbor 
punishment,  together  with  another  of  the» 
gods.  The  frog  was  one  of  their  sacred  ani- 
mals, consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  divine  inspiration  in  iu  in- 
flations. 

The  plague  of  lice,  which  was  produced 
without  any  previous  intimation  to  Pharaoh, 
was  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  people  so  super- 
stitiously  nice  and  cleanly  as  the  Egyptians; 
and,  above  all,  to  their  priests,  who  used  is 
shave  their  whole  body  every  third  day,  thoft 
neither  louse,  nor  any  other  vermin,  might  be 
found  upon  them  while  they  were  employed 
in  serving  their  gods,  as  we  learn  (torn  Hsr^ 
dotus;   and  Plutarch    informs  us,  that   thav 
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Wfor  wore  wooUen  ^nnents,  \mi  Hnien  only, 
kcause  linen  is  least  apt  to  produce  lice.  Tlus 
pbgue,  therefore,  was  particularly  disfraceful 
to  the  magicians  themselves;  ana  when  they 
tried  to  imitate  it,  but  failed,  on  account  of 
the  minuteness  of  the  objects,  (not  like  ser- 
pents, water,  or  frogs,  of  a  sensible  balk  that 
could  be  handled,)  they  were  forced  to  confess 
that  this  was  no  human  feat  of  leeerdemain, 
but  rather  "the  finger  of  God."  Thus  were 
''the  illusions  of  their  magic  put  down,  and 
their  vaunting  in  wisdom  reproved  with  dis- 
grace" Wisdom  xvii,  7.  "Their  folly  was 
manifest  unto  all  men,'*  in  absurdly  and  wick- 
edly attempting  at  first  to  place  the  teats  of 
human  art  on  a  level  with  the  stupendous 
ODerations  of  divine  power,  in  the  nrat  two 
plagues;  and  being  foiled  in  the  third,  by 
ihamefiilly  miscarrying,  they  exposed  them- 
lelres  to  *  the  contempt  of  their  admirers. 
Philo,  the  Jew,  has  a  fine  observation  on  the 
phigues  of  Erypt :  "  Some,  perhaps,  may 
mquire,  Why  aia  God  punish  tne  country  by 
such  minute  and  contemptible  animals  as 
frogs,  lice,  flies,  rather  than  by  bears,  lions, 
leopards,  or  other  kinds  of  sava^  beasts 
which  prey  on  human  flesh  1  Or,  if  not  by 
these,  why  not  by  the  Egyptian  asp,  whose  bite 
U  instant  death  I  But  tet  him  learn,  if  he  be 
ignorant,  first,  that  God  chose  rather  to  cor- 
rea  than  to  destroy  the  inhabitants ;  lor,  if  he 
desired  to  annihilate  them  utterly,  he  had  no 
peed  to  have  made  use  of  animals  as  his  aux- 
iliaries, but  of  the  divinely  inflicted  evils  of 
fiunine  and  pestilence.  Next,  let  him  farther 
learn  that  lesson  so  necessary  for  every  state 
of  life,  namely,  that  men,  when  they  war,  seek 
the  most  powerful  aid  to  supply  their  own 
weakness ;  but  God,  the  highest  and  the  great- 
cat  power,  who  stands  in  need  of  nothing,  if 
at  any  time  lie  chooses  to  employ  instruments, 
as  it  were,  to  inflict  chastisement,  chooses  not 
the  strongiest  and  greatest,  disregarding  their 
strength,  but  rather  the  mean  and  the  minute, 
whom  he  endues  with  invincible  and  irresistible 
power  to  chastise  offenders."  Th^  first  three 
plagues  were  common  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Israelites,  to  convince  both  >  that  "  there 
was  none  like  the  Lord;"  and  to  wean  the 
I^Uer  from  their  Egyptian  idolatries,  and  in- 
duce them  to  return  to  the  Lord  their  Gk>d. 
And  when  this  end  was  answered,  the  Israelites 
W(Te  exempted  from  the  ensuingplagues ;  for 
tiio  Lord  severed  the  land  of  Goshen  from 
the  rest  of  Egypt ;  whence  the  ensuing  plagues, 
corfioed  to  the  latter,  more  plainly  appearea 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  God  of  the  He- 
l^rovs,  Exodus  viii,  20-23,  to  convince  both 
naorc  clearly  of  "  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
God,**  Rom.  xi,  22;  that  "great  plagues  re- 
main for  the  ungodly,  but  mercy  embraceth 
u>e  righteous  on  every  side,"  PsaUn  xxxii,  10. 
The  visitation  of  flies,  of  the  gad  fly,  or 
hornet,  was  more  intolerable  than  any  of  the 
pf^ccding.  By  this,  his  minute,  but  mitfhty 
yny,  Gtod  afterward  drove  out  some  of  tlie 
devoted  nations  of  Canaan  before  Joshua, 
^.  xxui,id;  Deut.  vii,20;  Josh,  xxiv,  l^. 
This  umci  wnf  worshipusd  in  Palestine  and 
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daewbere  under  the  title  of  Baal-iebob,  "loid 
of  the  gad  fly,"  2  Kings  i,  1,  2.  Egypt,  wa 
learn  from  Herodotus,  abounded  with  prodl* 
^ious  swarms  of  flies,  or  gnats;  but  this  wnM 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  during  the  dog  days; 
whence  this  fly  is  called  by  the  Septuagint 
ffvi^oM,  ike  dog  fly.  But  the  appointed  time 
of  this  plague  waa  in  the  middle  of  winter; 
and,  accorain^y,  this  plague  extorted  Pha- 
raoh's partial  consent,  "G[>  ye,  sacrif.ce  to 
your  God,  but  in  the  land ;"  and  when  Mosos 
and  Aaron  objected  the  oflfence  they  would 
eive  to  the  Egyptians,  who  would  stone  them 
for  sacrificing  "the  abomination  of  the  Elgvp- 
tians,"  namely,  animal  sacrifices,  he  reluciantir 
consented,  *'only  ye  shall  not  so  very  ftt 
away ;"  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  their  fligkti 
like  his  predecessor,  who  first  enslaved  thf 
Israelites,  Exod.  i,  10;  and  he  again  desired 
them  to  "entreat  for  him."  But  he  again 
dealt  deceitfully;  and  after  the  flies  were 
renu>ved  so  effectually  that  not  one  was  left, 
when  Moses  "entreated  the  Lord.  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  heart  this  fiflh  time  also,  neither 
would  he  let  the  people  go. " 

This  second  breach  of  promise  on  the  part 
of  Pharaoh  drew  down  a  plague  of  a  more 
deadly  description  than  the  preceding.  The 
fiflh  plague  of^  murrain  destroyed  all  the  cattle 
of  Egypt,  but  of  "  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites 
died  not  one."  It  was  immediately  inflicted 
by  God  himself,  afler  previous  notification, 
and  without  the  agency  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
to  manifest  the  divine  indignation  at  Pharaoh's 
falsehood.  And  though  the  king  sent  and 
found  that  not  one  of  me  Israelites  was  dead, 
yet  his  heart  was  hardened  this  sixth  time 
also,  and  he  would  not  let  the  people  go, 
Exod.  ix,  1-7. 

At  length,  ailer  Pharaoh  had  repeatedly 
abused  the  gracious  respites  and  warnings 
vouchsafed  to  him  and  his  servants,  a  sorer 
set  of  plafues,  affecting  themselves,  began  to 
be  inflicted ;  and  Moses  now,  for  the  iurst  tim«i 
appears  as  the  executioner  of  divine  vengeance;^ 
for  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  by  the  divine 
command,  ne  sprinkled  ashes  of  the  fumaea 
toward  heaven,  and  it  became  a  boil,  breaking 
forth  with  blains  upon  man  and  upon  beast. 
And  the  magicians  could  not  stand  before 
Moses  because  of  the  boil,  which  affected  them 
and  all  the  Eg^yptians,  Exod.  ix,  8-11.  Thvi 
was  a  very  significant  plague:  the  furnace 
from  which  the  ashes  were  taken  a^iily  repre- 
sented "  the  iron  furnace"  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age, Deut.  iv,  20;  and  the  scattering  of  the 
ashes  in  the  air  might  have  referred  to  the 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  Typhonian 
sacrifices  of  human  victims;  while  it  converted 
another  of  the  elements,  and  of  their  gods,  the 
air,  or  ether,  into  an  instrument  of  llieir  chas* 
lisement.  And  now  "  the  Lord,"  for  the  first 
time,  "hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,"  after 
he  had  so  repeetedly  hardened  it  himself,  "  and 
he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  bod 
foretold  unto  Moses,"  Exod.  ix,  12.  Thou^ 
Pharaoh  probably  felt  the  scourge  of  the  bod, 
as  well  OS  his  people,  it  did  not  soflen  ntr 
hmnfale  his  heart;  and  when  he  willirUy 
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•bttinatdy  turned  away  from  the  light,  and 
■but  his  eyes  against  the  himinous  evidences 
▼oachsafed  to  him  of  the  supremacy  of  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  had  twice  broken  his  pro- 
mise when  he  was  indulged  with  a  respite,  and 
dealt  deceitfully,  he  b^ame  a  just  object  of 
punishment ;  and  Grod  now  be^an  to  increase 
the  hardness  or  obduracy  of  his  heart.  And 
such  is  the  usual  and  the  righteous  course  of 
bis  providence ;  ^  when  nations  or  individuals 
despite  the  warnings  of  Heaven,  abuse  their 
best  eifls,  and  resist  the  means  of  grace,  Gk>d 
then  ^'  delivers  them  over  to  a  reprobate"  or 
undisceming  "  mind,  to  work  all  uncleanness 
with  greediness,"  Rom.  i,  28. 

In  the  tremendous  plague  of  hail,  the  united 
elements  of  air,  water,  and  fire,  were  employed 
to  terrify  and  punish  the  Egyptians  by  tneir 
principal  divinities.     This  pla^e  was  formally 
announced   to  Pharaoh  and   nis   people :  "  I 
will  at  this  season  send  all  my  plagues  upon 
ihine  heart,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon 
fthy  people,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is 
tnone  like  me  in   all  the  earth.    For  now  I 
could  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  thee  and 
Hhy  people  with  pestilence,"  or  destroy  thee  at 
>once,  like  thy  cattle  with  the  murrain,  "and 
'thou  shouldest  be  cut  off  from  the  earth;  but, 
in  truth,  for  this  cause  have  I  sustained  thee, 
that  I  might  manifest  in  thee  my  power,  and 
that  my  name  miffht  be  declared  throughout 
the  whole  earth,"  £zod.  ix,  13-16.    This  ren- 
dering of  the  passage  is  more  conformable  to 
the  context,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  to 
Philo,  than    the    received  translation,    **  For 
now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  I  may 
smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence; 
for  surely  Pharaoh  and  his  people  were  not 
smitten  with  pestilence  |  and  "  they  were  pre- 
served" or  kept  from  immediate  destruction, 
according  to   the  Septuaeint,   iitnip/idtitf   "to 
manifest  the  divine  power,   by  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  plagues.    Still,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  judgment,  God  remembered  mercy ; 
he  gave  a  gracious  wamine  to  the  Egyptians, 
to  avoid,  if  they  chose,  the  threatened  calamity : 
••*  Send,  therefore,  now,  nnd  gather  thy  cattle, 
and  all  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ;  every  man 
and  beast  that  shall  be  found  in  the  field,  and 
-shall  not  be  brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come 
•down  upon  them,  and  they  shall  die."    And 
this  warning  had  some  effect :  "  He  that  feared 
the    word  of  the  Lord    among  the   servants 
of  Pharaoh,  made  his  servants  and  his  cattle 
flee  into  the  houses ;  and  he  that  regarded  not 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  lef^  his  servants  and  his 
eaule  in  the  field,"  Exod.  ix,  17-2L    But  it 
may  be  asked,  If  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians 
were  destroyed    by  the  fore^roinff  plague   of 
murrain,  as  asserted  Exod.  ix,  6,  now  came 
there  to  be  any  cattle  lefl  1    Surely  the  Egyp- 
tians might  have    recruited  their   stock  from 
the  land  of  Goshen,  where  "  not  one  of  the 
cattle  of  ine  Israelites  died."    And  this  justifies 
tin  supposition,  that  there  was  some  respite. 
or  interval,  between  the  several  places,  ami 
confirms  the  conjecture  of  the  duration  of  the 
whole,  abfmt  a  quarter  of  a  year.    And  that 
4hi  sramiiig,  in  this  caoe,  was  reapedod  by 


many  of  the  Egyptians,  we  may  infer  firom  At 
number  of  chariots  and  horsemen  that  went  m 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites  aflerward.  Tbb  was 
foretold  to  be  "  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as  had 
not  been  in  Egypt  since  the  foundation  thereof: 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the 
fire  ran  alon?  the  eround :  and  the  hail  smoce 
throughout  afi  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was 
in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  ba3 
smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every 
tree  of  the  field.  Only  in  the  land  of  Gosbes, 
where  the  children  of  Israel  were,  there  wai 
no  hail."  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  for  Moaei 
and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  "  I  hare  sinned 
this  time ;  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  mj 
people  are  wicked :  entreat  the  Lord,"  for  it  b 
enouffh,  '*  that  there  might  be  no  more  migjbtj 
thunaerings  and  hail;  and  1  will  lee  you  go, 
and  ye  shall  stay  no  longer."  But  wbcm  there 
was  respite,  Pharaoh  "sinned  yet* more,  and 
hardened  his  heart,  he  and  his  servants ;  neither 
would  he  let  the  people  gq"  Exod.  ix,  27-3& 
In  this  instance,  there  is  a  remarkable  mmpm- 
sion  of  the  judicial  infatuation.  Pharaoh  had 
humbled  himself,  and  acknowledged  hia  owe 
and  his  people's  guilt,  and  the  justice  of  tk 
divine  plague:  the  Lord,  therefore,  fbriMXt 
this  time  to  harden  his  heart.  But  be  abosed 
the  long  sufferance  of  God,  and  this  addiiiooal 
respite;  he  sinned  jret  more,  because  he  nam 
sinned  wilfully,  afler  he  had  received  infonna- 
tion  of  the  truth;  he  relapsed,  and  hardened 
his  own  heart  a  seventh  time.  He  becaine, 
therefore,  "  a  vessel  of  wrath,  fitted  to  desow* 
tion,"  Heb.  x,  26 ;  Rom.  ix,  2Si. 

The  design  of  the  eighth  and  the  enooi^ 
plagues,  was  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Israel 
ites :  "  That  thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  ti 
thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  I  bare 
wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  I  have 
done  amon?  them:  that  ye  may  know  hov 
that  I  am  mt  Lord."  This  pla^e  of  locusts, 
inflicted  on  the  now  devotee  ^ypcians  and 
their  king,  completed  the  havoc  begun  by  the 
hail ;  by  this  "  the  wheat  and  rye  were  de> 
stroyed,  and  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  al 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left : 
and  there  remained  not  any  verdure  in  the 
trees,  nor  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  throughets 
the  land  of  Egypt  Very  grievous  were  they; 
before  them  were  no  such  locusts  as  tb^, 
neither  afler  them  shall  there  be  such,"  Exod.  x, 

The  awful  plague  of  darkness  over  all  tbt 
landof  Ef^t,  for  three  days,  *'  a  thick  daifuMss 
which  mi^nt  be  felt,"  in  the  emphatic  ka- 
^age  of  Scripture,  was  inflicted  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  chief  £od,  the  sun ;  and  waa 
indeed,  a  most  significant  sign  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  of  that  mental 
under  which  they  now  laboured.  Their 
stemation  thereat  is  strongly  represented  by 
their  total  inaction ;  neither  rose  any  from  hii 
place  for  three  days,  petrified,  as  they  wa«i 
with  horror.  They  were  also  "scared  wiik 
strange  apparitions  and  visions,  while  a  heavy 
night  was  spread  over  them,  an  ima^  of  tte 
darkness  which  should  aflerward  recciye 
1  But   yet,  they  were   unto  themselves 
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ineToui  than  chat  darknen/'  Wiwkmi  xvii, 
Ui ;  PmIjd  Uxviii,  49.  This  terrUb  and 
borrible  plagua  eompetled  Pharaoh  to  relax; 
k  oflferea  to  let  the  men  and  their  families 
go;  bui  |ip  wished  to  keep  the  flocks  and  heids 
M  ncurily  for  their  return;  but  Moses  per- 
eoi-.fiorily  declared,  that  not  a  hoof  should  be 
lefi  behind.  Again  "  the  Lord  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  them 
«D,"  Ex'jd.  X,  21-27.  "  And  the  Lord  said 
unu)  Mmscs,  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto 
fou,  that  my  wonders  maj  be  multiplied  in 
Uw  land  of  £gypt.  And  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  all  these  wonders  before  Phaiaoh ;  and  the 
Lord"  ultimately  "  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart, 
10  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel 
;o  out  of  his  land,"  Exod.  xi,  9,  10.  This 
passage  forms  the  conclusion  to  the  nine 
plagues,  and  should  properly  follow  the  pr»- 
tedm^;  for  the  result  of  the  tenth  and  last 
pbgue  was  foretold,  that  Pharaoh  should  not 
only  let  them  go,  but  surely  thrust  them  out 
litmiher,  Exod.  xi,  1. 

The  tenth  plague  was  announced  to  Pha- 
noh  with  much  solemnity :  "  Thus  saith  the 
liord,  About  midnight  will  I  so  out  into  the 
■nidst  of  Egypt,  ami  all  the  urst-bom  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first-bom  of 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  to 
(k  firit-bom  of  the  maid-serrant  that  is  behind 
iltt mill;  and  all  the  first-bom  of  caule.  And 
tbm  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
>ball  be  any  more.  Qut  against  any  of  the 
(hildren  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his 
ioQgae,  against  man  or  beast;  that  ye  may 
teow,  how  that  the  Lord  doth  make  a  difi*er- 
ace  between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.  And 
*il  these  thy  aerrants  shall  come  down  unto 
Be,  and  bow  thonaelTes  unto  me,  saying,  Gtet 
<iitt  out,  and  all  the  people  that  follow  thee. 
And  after  that  I  will  go  out,"  Exod.  xi,  4-8. 
o|Kh  a  threat,  delivered  in  so  high  a  tone, 
Doih  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  of 
Moses,  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  infatuated 
Piiaraoh,  and  he  said,  "Get  thee  from  me; 
^e  heed  to  thyself;  see  my  face  no  more: 
«f  iathe  day  thou  seeat  my  face  thou  shalt  die. 
And  Moses  said,  Be  it  so  as  thou  hast  spoken ; 
1  viil  aee  thy  face  aeatn  no  more.  And  he 
*ent  out  from  Pharac^  in  great  anger,"  Exod. 
Xi  %,  29 ;  xi,  a  "  And  at  midnight  the  Lord 
"note  alL  the  firstpbbro  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
>od  there  was  a  ^real  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there 
*>s  not  a  house  m  which  there  was  not  one 
^d,"  Exod.  xii,  1-aa  This  last  treroendoiis 
Juffment  is  described  with  much  sublimity  in 
«>e  book  of  Wisdom,  xviii,  14-ia 

*|[or  when  all  things  were  wrapt  fn  atilT  attenco, 
^  Riffht  in  her  proper  speed,  noMing  her  mid  course, 
(S  f  f^'^^^^  Oracle  leiipt  down  from  heaven, 
J'yof  ihe  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior, 
nio  the  midst  of  the  land  of  derti ruction, 
7>^id1nf  a  sharp  eword,  thine  unfeigned  comm«n<^ 
jM  auiHliag  np,  he  flU^  the  wtmle  with  deaih, 
"•  tottchetfiha  heavens,  indeed,  but  trod  upon  the 
ewih!" 

And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and 
^  oiB  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians:  and 
■  called  fiac^"  or  a«nt  to,  "Moaea  and  Aaion 


by  night,  and  said,  Get  you  forth  fWmi  amoag 
my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel; 
and  go,  serve  the  Lord,  as  ye  said ;  take  also 

Eour  fiocks  and  your  herds,  and  be  gone ;  and 
less  me  also.  And  the  Egyptians  also  were 
urgent  upon  the  people,  to  send  them  out  of 
the  land  in  haste ;  ftir  they  said,  We  shall  all' 
be  dead."  It  is  evident  from  the  extreme  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion,  when  all  the  ^^ptians 
apprehended  total  destruction,  if  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  was  dela>red  any  longer,  that 
Pharaoh  had  no  personal  interview  with  Mo- 
and  Aaron,  which  would  have  wasted  time. 


and  was  quite  unnecessary ;  he  only  sent  them 
a  peremptory  mandate  to  be  gone  on  their  own 
terms.  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  Moses  j  and  they  asked 
of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewds 
of  gold,  and  raiment.  And  the  Lord  i^ave  the 
people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egypuans,  so 
that  they  freely  eave  what  they  required,  and 
they  spoiled  the  l^yptiana,**  &od.  xii,  31-36, 
as  originally  ibretola  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv,  14 ; 
and  to  Moses  before  the  pla^^es  began.  Thia 
was  an  act  of  perfect  retributive  justice,  to 
ihake  the  Ei^ptiana  pay  for  the  long  and  la- 
borious services  of  the  Israelites,  whom  tb^y 
had  unjustly  enslaved,  in  violation  of  thoir 
charter. 

The  Israelites  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  "  about 
six  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  beside 
women  and  children.  And  a  mixed  multitude 
went  up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks  and  herds, 
even  Tery  much  cattle,"  Exod.  xii,  37-^; 
Num.  xi,  4 ;  xxxiii,  3.  "  And  they  went  out 
with  a  high  hand ;  for  the  Lord  went  befbre 
them  by  day,  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them 
the  way :  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give 
them  hgnt,  to  go  by  day  and  nirht.  He  took 
not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  before  the  peo- 
ple,"^ Exod.  xiii,  22;  Num.  ix,  15-23.  And 
the  motion  or  rest  of  this  divine  guide  regulated 
their  marches,  and  their  stations  or  encamp- 
ments during  the  whole  of  their  route,  Num. 
X,  33-36.    See  Red  Sei. 

PLATONISTS.  The  Platonic  philosophy 
is  denominated  from  Plato,  who  wasJborn  about 
B.  C.  426.  He  founded  the  old  academy  on  the 
opinions  of  Heraditus,  Pythagoras,  and  So- 
crates; and  by  adding  the  information  he  had 
acquired  to  their  discoveries,  he  established  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  esteemed  more 
perfect  than  any  who  had  before  appeared  in 
the  world.  Thie  outlines  of  PUto^s  philoso- 
phical system  were  as  follows : — that  there  is 
one  Gk>d,  eternal,  immutable,  and  immaterial; 
perfect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  omniscient, 
and  omnipresent:  that  Uiis  all-perfect  Being 
formed  the  universe  out  of  a  mass  of  eternally 
pre-existing  matter,  to  which  he  gave  form  and 
arrangement:  that  there  is  in  matter  a  neces- 
sary, but  blind  and  refractory  force,  which 
resists  the  will  of  the  supreme  Artificer,  so 
that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute  his  designs; 
and  this  is  the  cauae  of  the  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world: 
that  tha  aoul  of  man  was  derived  by  emanatioa 
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from  God;  but  that  this  emanatieA  was  not 
hnmcdiate,  bat  through  the  ititeirention  of  the 
soul  of  the  world,  which  was  itself  debased  by 
some  material  admixture;  that  the  relation 
which  the  human  soul,  in  its  original  consti- 
tution, bears  to  matter,  is  the  source  of  moral 
eTJl;  that  when  Gk>d  formed  the  uniTerse,  he 
separated  from  the  soul  of  the  world  inferior 
souls,  equal  in  number  to  the  stars,  and  assigned 
to  each  its  proper  celestial  abode :  that  these 
souls  were  sent  down  to  earth  to  be  imprisoned 
in  mortal  bodies ;  hence  arose  the  depravity  and 
misery  to  which  human  nature  is  liable:  that 
the  soul  is  immortal ;  and  by  disengaging  itself 
from  all  animal  passions,  and  rising  &ove  sen- 
sible objects  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world 
of  intelligence,  it  may  be  prepared  to  return  to 
its  original  habitation  :  that  matter  never  suf- 
fers annihilation,  but  that  the  world  will  remain 
for  ever ;  and  that  by  the  action  of  its  animat- 
h)^  principle  it  accomplishes  certain  periods, 
Within  which  every  thing  returns  to  its  ancient 
place  and  state.  This  periodical  revolution  of 
nature  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  great  year. 

The  Platonic  system  makes  the  perfection 
of  morality  to  consist  in  living  in  conformity 
to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  the  only  standard  of  truth, 
and  teaches  that  our  highest  good  consists  in 
the  contemplation  and  Knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme Being.  In  this  divine  oeing  Plato 
admitted  a  sort  of  trinity  of  tAree  kyposlases. 
The  first  he  considered  as  self-existent,  calling 
hiin,  by  way  of  eminence,  rd  9r,  the  Being,  or 
rd  ty,  the  One.  The  only  attribute  which  he 
acknowledged  in  this  person  was  goodness; 
and  therefore  he  frequently  stvles  him,  rd 
iY^BiVf  the  gnod.  The  second  he  considered 
as,  po^f  the  mindf  or,  X«yd(,  the  wisdom  or  rea- 
son of  the  former,  and  the  dirfi(o«pydf ,  maker  of 
the  world.  The  third  he  always  sp^ks  of  as, 
V/«X^  the  soul  of  the  world.  He  taught  that 
the  second  is  a  necessary  emanation  nom  the 
firet,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  or  perhaps 
from  both ;  comparing  these  emanations  to 
those  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun.  From 
the  above  use  of  Lopos  for  the  second  person 
of  the  Platonic  trinity,  it  has  been  thought 
that  St.  John  borrowed  the  term  from  Plato ; 
but  it  is  hot  likely  that  this  Apostle  was  con- 
versant with  his  writings,  and  therefore  both 
Le  Clere  and  Dr.  Campbell  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that  he  took  it  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  end  of  all  knowledge,  or  philosophy,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  was  to  make  us  resemble  the 
Peity  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  human 
nature.  This  likeness  consists  in  the  posses- 
sion and  practice  of  all  the  moral  virtues. 
After  the  death  of  Plato,  many  of  his  disciples 
deviated  from  his  doctrines.  His  school  was 
then  divided  into  the  old.  the  middle,  and  the 
new  academy.  The  old  academy  strictly 
adhered  to  his  tenets.  The  middle  academy 
partially  receded  from  his  system,  without 
entirely  deserting  it.  The  new  academy 
almost  entirely  relinquished  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  and  verged  toward  the  skep- 
tical philosophy.  An  infusion  of  Platonism, 
though  In  a  perverted  form,  is  seen  in  the 
philosophy  most  prenJent  in  thethneaof  ttie 


Apostles.  '  ti  wns  Jndaixed  by  the  canlcnjpb 
live  Hellenists,  and,  through  uicrn,  their  nativi 
Judaism  was  Platonized.  The  edectic  phils- 
sophy  added  other  ingredients  lo  the  eon- 
pound,  from  the  oriental  systems.  All  bov> 
ever  issued  in  pride,  and  the  dominiiios  tf 
bewildering  and  monsfrous  imsginstion*. 

PLOUGH.    The  Syrian  plough,  which  wm 
probably  used  in  all  the  regions  around,  it  i 
very  simple  frame,  and  commonly  so  lig^i, 
that  a  man  of  moderate  stren^  might  airy 
it  in  one  hand.    Volney  states~that  is  Sf ria  it 
is  often  nothing  else  than  the  branch  of  a  bte 
cut   below   a   bifureation,  and  used  wiit»« 
wheels.    It  is  drawn  by  asses  snd  eovt,  ^ 
dom  by  oxen.    And  Dr.  Rusael  infbrmt  u, 
the  ploughing  of  Syria  is  performed  often  br 
a  little  cow,  at  most  with  two,  and  soadima 
only  by  an  ass.    In  Pereia  it  is  for  the  wxa 
part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  aniR- 
qnently  even  by  an  ass,  althooefa  it  is  mat 
ponderous  than  in  Palestine.    With  sodi  n 
imperfect  instrument,  the  Syrian  hasbandmn 
can  do  little  more  than  serateh  the  sar&oeof 
his  field,  or  clear  away  the  stones  or  weeds 
that  encumber  it,  and  prevent  the  seed  (n« 
reaching  the  soil.    The  ploughshare  is  a  "  pmr 
of  iron,  broad,  but  not  laree,  which  ti])t  ike 
end  of  the  shaft."    So  nnidi  docs  it  ttsmbk 
the  short  sword  used  by  the  ancient  wamon. 
that  it  may  with  very  little  trouble,  be  cod- 
yerted   into  that  deadly  weapon;   and  v)m 
the  worit  of  destruction  is  over,  reduced  agaia 
into  its  former  shape,  and  applied  to  the  }»^ 
poses  of  aericnlture.    In  allusion  to  the  &ni 
operation,  the  Prophet  Jod  summons  tbe  nt- 
tions  to  leave  their  peaceful  employaieoia  ^ 
the  cultivated  field,  and  buckle  on  their  vc- 
our:    "Beat  your  ploughshares  into  bvokK 
and    your  pruning   hooks  into  spears,"  Jod 
iii,    10.    This  beautiful    image   the  Profha 
Isaiah  has  reversed,  and  applied  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  profound  and  lastinfr  pnt 
which  is  to  bless  the  church  of  Christ  in  th< 
latter  days :  *'  And  they  shall  beat  their  swonh 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pi- 
ning hooks;    nation  shall  not  lift  up  swofli 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  lean  var 
anymore/'  Isaiah  ii,  4.    The  pkmglinsfd» 
Syria  is  so  light  and  simple  in  its  coosiructksa, 
that  the  husbandman  is  under  the  necessity  e( 
guiding  it  with  ^at  care,  bending  over  «, 
and  loading  it  with  his  own  weight,  else  tk 
share  would  ^lide  along  the  sniroce  viibcoi 
making  any  incision.    His  mind  should  k 
wholly  intent  on  his  work,  at  once  to  \a^ 
the  plough  into  the  ground,  and  direct  it  in  a 
straight  line.      "  Let   the  ploughman/*  »^ 
Hesiod,  **  attend  to  hia  charge,  ami  look  be&)rt 
him ;  not  turn  aside  to  look  on  his  associairs. 
but  make  straight  ftirrowa,  and  have  his  mv^ 
attentive  to  hia  woric."    And  Pliny:  "UnlMJ 
the  ploujghman   atoop  forward,"  to  press  l><i 
plough  into  the  soil,  and  eoodoct  it  pfor*rlv, 
^*  he  will  tuiti  it  aside"    To  sueh  careAil  ai^ 
inceaaaiit  exertion,  our  Lord  alludes  in  ('>•'>< 
declaration,  **  No  man  having  put  bis  hand  <« 
the  plough,  atid    looking  back,  is  fit  for  tii« 
kingdtom  of  heinren/'  LoIb  is,  6Si 
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POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  Amooi; 

the  books  of  the  Old  Tesument,  «aya  Bishop 
Lowih,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diTerslty  in 
ityle,  as  sufficiently  discovers  which  of  them 
are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which  as 

Crose.  While  the  historical  books  and  legis- 
iiiTe  writings  of  Moses  are  eridentlv  prosaic 
compositions,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Ijunentations 
of  Jereittiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  several  passagea  scattered  ocoa^ 
lionailv  through  the  historical  books,  carry  the 
most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical 
writing.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  (or 
doubting  that  ori|;inally  these  were  written  in 
verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers; 
Ihoogh,  as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  are  not  able 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tlie  Hebrew  verse, 
or  at  roost  can  ascertain  it  bat  imperfectly. 
Let  anv  person  read  the  historical  introduction 
to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  first  and 
Kcond  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's 
speech  in  tne  beginning  of  the  third  chapter, 
tad  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible  that  he 
passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to 
that  of  poetry.  From  the  earliest  times  music 
ud  poetry  were  cnllivaied  among  the  He- 
brews. In  the  days  of  the  judees  mention  is 
made  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets, 
where  one  part  of  the  employment  or  the  per- 
was  trained  in  such  schools  was  to  sing  the 
pruises  of  Qod,  accompanied  with  various  in- 
•trumenu.  But  in  the  days  of  King  David 
music  and  poe-try  were  carried  to  the  ^atest 
bei^L  In  1  Chron.  xjcv,  an  account  is  given 
ofl)avid's  institutions  relating  to  the  sacred 
music  and  poetry,  which  were  certainly  more 
eosUy,  more  splendi^  and  magnificent,  than 
ever  obtained  in  the  public  service  of  any  other 
oation.    See  Psalms. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry  is  of  a  singular  nature,  and  peculiar  to 
rtselC  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period 
into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into 
equal,  members,  which  answer  to  one  another 
hoth  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the  first  member 
of  ibe  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in 
Uk  second  member  the  same  sentiment  is  am- 
plified,  or  is  repeated  in  different  terms,  or 
lometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite ;  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  same  structure,  and 
nearly^  the  same  number  of  words,  is  preserved. 
This  is  the  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  erery  where  on 
opening  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Psahn 
icvi:— 

"^ains  onto  the  Lord  a  new  sonir. 

diog  nolo  the  Lord,  all  the  earth. 
««ng  unto  the  Lord,  and  bleaa  his  naiAe. 

Shuw  forth  his  aalvaiion  from  dav  to  day. 
Derlarc  his  glory  ainonjc  the  Heatneo, 

Bis  wnniiert  among  dU  the  people, 
for  the  Lord  is  f reat,  and  groat ly  to  be  praised. 

H«  is  to  be  feared  above  all  the  gods. 
Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him ; 

Strength  and  beauty  are  In  bis  aanetnary." 

It  is  owin/>;  in  a  great  measure  to  this  form 
V  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in 
PviMi  roains  sc  much  of  a  poetical  cast :  for, 


the  vosioa  betnr  strictly  word  ibr  word  bAii 
the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  originu 
sentence  are  preserved;  which,  by  this  arti- 
ficial structure,  this  regular  alternation  and 
correspondence  of  parts,  mokes  the  ear  sensible 
of  a  departure  from  the  common  style  and 
tone  of  prose.  The  origin  of  this  form  of 
poetical  composition  among  the  Hebrews  is 
clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in 
which  their  sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be 
sung.  They  were  accompanied  with  musitL 
and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  oi 
singers  and  musicians,  who  answered  alter- 
natelv  to  each  other.  When,  for  insUnce. 
one  band  began  the  hymn  thus :  "  The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;"  the  chorus,  ox 
semi-chorus,  took  up  the  corresponding  ver- 
sicle,  "  Let  the  mulutude  of  the  isles  be  glad 
thereof.'!  "Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,"  sung  the  one;  the  other  replied, 
"Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habita-- 
tioii  of  his  throne."  And  in  this  manner 
their  poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  d'h- 
vided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes -and 
antistrophes  correspondent  to  each  others 
whence  it  is  probable  the  antiphon,  or  respon- 
sory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many 
Christian  churches,  derived  its  origin.  The 
twentv-iburth  Psalm,  in  particular,  which  m 
thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  greai 
and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant being  brought  back  to  Mount  Zion.  must 
have  had  a  noble  effect  when  performed  afler 
this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated  it 
The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  attend* 
ing  the  procession.  The  Levites  and  singers, 
divided  into  their  several  courses,  and  accom* 
panied  with  all  their  musical  instruments,  led 
the  way.  Afler  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm, 
in  the  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession 
begins  to  ascend  the  sacred  mount,  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  aa  hy  a  serai-chorus,  "  Who  shall 
ascend  mto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place  1"  The  response  m 
made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dig- 
nity :  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart;  who  hath  not  liRed  up  his  soul  to 
vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully."  As  the  pro- 
cession approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  taber^ 
nacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their  instruments, 
join  in  this  exclamation :  "  Lifl  up  your  heads, 
ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  and  the  King  of  elorr  snail  come  in." 
Here  the  semi-chorus  pTainl^  breaks  in,  as 
with  a  lower  voice,  "Who  is  this  King  of 
^lory  1"  And  at  the  moment  when  the  arte  is 
introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response  is 
made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus :  "  The 
Lord,  strong  and  mighty;  t)ie  Lord,  mighty 
in  battle." 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been 
explained,  by  correspondent  versicles  being 
universally  introduced  into  the  hymns  or  mu- 
sical poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself 
throufh  their  other  poetical  writings,  which 
were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  so 
much  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But 
the  mode  bjcame  familiar  to  their  eariy  nadl 
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earned  'with  it  a  certain  aolemn  majesty  of 

g^le,  particalarly  suited  to  sacred  Bub|ect8. 
ence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings, 
we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms 
of  Darid.  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry ;  very  difTcrent  from,  and  even  opposite 
to,  the  style  of  the  Gh'eek  and  Roman  noets. 
Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  or  con- 
ftruotion,  the  sacred  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  fi£;urativc  expression.  Cfonciseness 
and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable 
characters.  One  might,  indeed,  imanne  that 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poeu,  of  always 
amplifying  the  same  thought,  by  repetition  or 
contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style. 
But  the^  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  Their  sentences  are  always 
short.  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The 
same  thou|;ht  is  not  dwelt  upon  long.  To 
their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression 
their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sub- 
limity ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime 
might  profit  much  by  imitating,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  style  of  the  Uld  Testament. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with 
the  most  bold  and  animated  figures  as  the 
sacred  books.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as 
much  as  we  can  into  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
place  before  our  eves  that  scenery  and  those 
objects  with  whicn  the  Hebrew  writers  were 
conversant.  Natural  objects  are  in  some  mea- 
sure common  to  them  with  poets  of  all  ages 
ana  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and 
flowers,  the  forest  and  the  cuhivated  field, 
suggest  to  them  many^  beautiful  fibres.  But, 
in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind, 
we  must  take  notice  that  several  of  them  arise 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  land 
of  Judea.  During  the  summer  months  little 
or  no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region. 
While  the  heats  continued,  the  country  was 
intolerably  parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falline,  or  a 
rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face 
of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure  than  the  like 
causes  can  suggest  to  us.  Hence,  to  repre- 
sent distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among 
them,  "to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is;"  and  hence,  to  describe  a  change 
from  distn-^s  to  prosperity,  their  metaphors 
are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the 
bursting  out  of  springs  in  the  desert.  Thus : 
"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  •  For  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool, 
and  the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the 
habitation  of"^  dragons  there  shall  be  grass, 
with  rushes  and  reeds,**  Isaiah  xxxv,  1,  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to 
Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many  parts  of  his  book. 
Again ;  as  Judea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was, 
during  the  rainy  months,  exposed  to  frequent 
umndations  by  the  rushing  of  torrents,  which 


came  down  suddenly  from  the  tBoantains,  sdI 
carried  every  thing  before  them ;  snd  Jordu, 
their  only  great  river,  annually  overfloved  la 
banks,    mnce  the  fre<{uent  allusions  to  "tin 
noise,  and  to  the  rushing  of  msny  waiert;" 
and  hence  great  calamities  ao  ofien  compand 
to  the  overaowing  torrent^  which,  in  such  t 
country,  must  have  been  images  partieu'.vlf 
striking :  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  mis 
of  thy  water  spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  ihf 
billows  are  gone  over  me,"  Psalm  xlii,  %  The 
two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country 
were  Lebanon  and  Carmel ;  the  former  now! 
for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of  lofty  cfdm 
that  covered  it;  the  latter,  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olires 
Hence,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  LrhsMQ 
is  employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  sTPtf, 
strong,  or  magnificent;    Carmel,  of  vbat  is 
smiling  and  beautiful.    "  The  glory  cf  Leba- 
non shall  be  ^iven  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of 
Carmel,"  Isaiah  xxxv,  9.    Lebanon  is  oftn 
put   metaphorically    for  the    whole   state  /t 
people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the  kin^ 
of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peaw 
and    prosperity.      *'His    countenance  is  si 
Lebanon,''  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  tiK  d't- 
nity  of  a  man's  appearanre;    but  when  k 
describes  female  beauty,  '*  Thine  head  is  iit« 
Mount  Carmel,"  Cant,  v,  15;   vii,  b.     h  » 
farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  ihst, 
in  the  images  of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind, 
with  which  the   sacred    poets    abound,  thry 
plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  vio- 
lence of  the  elements,   and   those  ^at.rao* 
cusstons  of  nature,  with   which  their  dimatr 
rendered  them  acquainted.    Earthquakes  vtn 
not   unfrequeni;    and    the    tempests  of  ha:t, 
thunder,  and  li^htninr,  in 'Judea  and  A/abia, 
accompanied  with  whiri winds  and  darkness, 
far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  Hap- 
pens in  more  temperate  regions.     Isaiah,  xx'^, 
30,  describes  with   great  majesty,  the  eanh, 
"  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  re- 
moved like  a  cottage."    And  in  those  circuB- 
stances  of  terror,  with  which  on  appearance  of 
the  Almighty  is  described,   in    Psalm  xnii, 
when  his  pavilion  round  about  him  was  dark- 
ness :   when  hail  stones  and  coals  of  fire  verr 
his  voice;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  chan- 
nels of  the  waters  are  said  to  be  seen,  and  ihe 
foundations  of  the  hills  discovered-,    thoi*;^ 
there  may  be  some  reference,   as  Dr.  Lowtb 
thinks,  to  the  history  of  God's  descent  upcn 
Mount  Sinai ;  yet  it  seems  more  probable  thai 
the  figures    were    taken    dtivctly  from   those 
commotions  of  nature  with  which  the  aiubtv 
was  acquainted,  and  which  sugeested  stronger 
and  nobler  images  than  those  which  now  occur 
to  us. 

Beside  the  natural  objects  of  their  ora 
country,  we  find  the  rites  of  their  reli|n<'"i 
and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  com 
mon  life,  frequently  employed  as  grtmrtdsw 
imagery  among  the  Hebrews.  Hence  flowed, 
of  course,  the  many  allusions  to  pastoral  life} 
to  the  "  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters, 
and  to  tlie  care  and  watchftilne»  of  a  *^^ 
over  his  flock  which  carry  to  this  day  to  nva 
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letnr^  and  tendarnew  in  than,  in  Ptalm  xziii. 
ad  in  many  otiier  passagos  of  the  poetical 
rritinffs  of  Scripture.  Hence  all  the  images 
bandra  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the 
rine  press,  the  threshing  floor,  the  stubble 
umI  the  chaff.  To  dtsrelisn  all  such  images  is 
he  effect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least 
If  frequent,  and  much  more  minute  and  par- 
icalar,  tn  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we 
low  call  low  life;  but,  in  his  management  of 
hem,  far  inferior  U>  the  sacred  writers,  who 
;eneraUy  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this 
dnd  somewhat  of  dignity  and  ^ndeur  to  en- 
nbie  them.  What  inexpressible  grandeur 
loes  the  foUowinfl^  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for 
nstance,  receive  from  the  intervention  of  the 
)eiiy!— "  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  lusb- 
Dgs  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke 
hon,  and  they  shall  A^  far  off;  and  they  shall 
« chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountain  before 
he  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  be- 
bre  the  whirlwind."  Figuratiye  allusions, 
00,  we  frequently  find  to  the  rites  and  ceie- 
nonies  of  their  religion,  to  the  legal  distinc- 
ions  of  things  clean  and  unclean,  to  the  mode 
^  their  temple  service,  to  the  dress  of  their 
)nesu,  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  record- 
(1  in  their  sacred  history ;  as,  to  the  destruc- 
ionof  Sodom,  the  descent  of  GM  upon  Mount 
iinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  I»> 
■elites  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of 
be  Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  their  laws 
isd  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
txternal  rites,  that  occupied  their  senses ;  it 
m  connected  with  every  part  of  their  national 
listory  and  establishment ;  and  hence,  all  ideas 
bonded  on  religion  poss^sed  in  this  nation  a 
lignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  themsel? es, 
ina  were  uncommonly  suited  to  impress  Uie 
ma^ination. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  the  imagery  of 
be  sacred  poets  is,  in  a  high  degree,  express- 
re  and  natural;  it  is  copied  direoly  from  real 
■bjecis  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this 
dvantage,  of  htine  more  complete  within 
tself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
ind  manners,  than  that  of  the  most  of  other 
toets.  In  reading  their  worics  we  find  our- 
elres  continually  m  the  land  of  Judea.  The 
Mlm  trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are 
Ter  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their 
enitory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate, 
he  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  august 
eremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
inder  different  forms  before  us.  The  com- 
>arisons  employed  b^  the  sacred  poets  are 
;enemlly  short,  touching  on  one  point  only 
*f  resemblance,  rather  than  branching  out 
nto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect  they  have 
ui  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
hors;  whose  comparisons,  by  the  length  to 
'hicb  they  are  extended,  sometimes  interrupt 
he  narrauon  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible 
narks  of  study  and  labour;  whereas,  in  the 
3ebrew  poeu,  they  appear  more  like  the 
j^owings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  aside 
0  some  resembling  jobject,  and  presently  re- 
arning  to  its  tradL  Such  is  the  following 
Be  'ompariaon^  introduced  to  describe   the 


happT  influenee  of  good  eovemmeni  upon  m 
people,  in  what  are  callM  the  last  woras  of  • 
David:  "He  that  ruleth  over  men  most  bo 
iust,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  QoA ;  and  he  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sua 
riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds;  as  the 
tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth,  by 
clear  shining  after  rain,"  2  Sam.  xxiii,  3« 
This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  formal  com- 
parisons in  the  sacred  Ixxuts. 

AUepiory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently 
found  in  them.  But  the  poetical  fieure  which, 
beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  st]rle  of  Scrip* 
ture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sun- 
limity,  is  prosopopauit  or  personification.  No 
personifications  employed  by  any  poets  are  so 
magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspire 
ed  writera.  On  great  occasions  they  animate 
every  pait  of  nature,  especially  when  any  ap- 
pearance or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is  con- 
cerned. "  Before  him  went  the  pestilence." 
'*  The  watcra  saw  thee,  O  Gh)d,  and  were 
afraid."  "  The  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they 
trembled."  "  The  overflowing  of  the  water 
passed  by."  "  The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and 
lifted  up  his  hands  on  nigh."  When  incjuiiy 
is  made  about  the  place  of  wisdom.  Job  intro- 
duces .the  deep,  saying,  "  It  is  not  in  me ;  and 
the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof 
with  our  eara."  That  noted  sublime  paasan 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the  foa 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified 
objects;  the  fir  trees  and  cedare  of  Lebanon 
breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath  stirring  up  all 
the  dead  to  meet  him  at  his  coming ;  and  the 
dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking  and  joining 
in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain  are  those 
many  lively  and  passionate  apostrophes  to 
cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  thinga, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  everv 
where  abound.  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Loni, 
how  long  will  it  be .  ere  thou  be  quiet  1  Put 
thyself  up  into  the  scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still 
How  can  it  be  quiet,"  as  the  reply  is  instantly 
made,  "seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  aeainst  Askelon,  and  the  sea  shore  1 
there  hath  he  appointed  it,"  Jer.  xlvii,  6.  In 
eeneral,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  ea< 
large  upon  all  the  instances,  the  style  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyond 
the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid, 
bold,  and  animated.  It  is  extremely  different 
from  that  regular  correct  expression  to  which 
our  eara  are  accustomed  in  modern  poetry.  It 
is  the  buret  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  nc^. 
coolly  described,  but  represented  as  passing  be- 
fore our  eyes.  £very  object  and  every  person 
is  addressed  and  spoKen  to,  as  if  present.  The 
transition  is  often  abrupt ;  the  connection  often 
obscure;  the  persons  are  often  changed; 
figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  anotner. 
Gk>ld  sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its 
character.  We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
raised  beyond  himself,  ana  labouring  to  find 
vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composicte 
which  we   find   in  Scripture  arc  chiefly  thi 
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csmed  niUi  tt  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of 

8f\e.j  particularlj  suited  to  sacred  subjects, 
ence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings, 
we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms 
of  Dayid.  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry;  very  different  from,  snd  even  opposite 
to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 
Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
vtruotion,  the  sacred  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  the  hiehest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  fisuratiye  expression.  Conciseness 
and  strengtn  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable 
characters.  One  might,  indeed,  imae^ine  that 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  of  always 
amplifying  the  same  thought,  by  repetition  or 
contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style. 
But  they  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  Their  sentences  are  always 
short.  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The 
same  thought  is  not  dwelt  upon  long.  To 
their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression 
their  poetry  is  indebted  for  nrach  of  its  sub- 
limity ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime 
might  profit  much  by  imitating,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  style  of  the  Old  Testament. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with 
the  most  bold  and  snimated  figures  as  the 
sacred  books.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as 
much  as  we  can  into  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery  and  those 
objects  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were 
conversant.  Natural  objects  are  in  some  mea- 
sure common  to  them  with  poets  of  all  ages 
and  cotintries.  Light  and  daricness,  trees  and 
flowers,  the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field, 
suggest  to  them  many^  beautiful  figures.  But, 
in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind, 
we  must  take  notice  that  several  of  them  arise 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  land 
of  Judea.  During  the  summer  months  little 
or  no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region. 
While  the  heats  continued,  the  country  was 
intolerably  parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentifril  shower  falline,  or  a 
rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face 
of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure  than  the  like 
causes  can  suggest  to  us.  Hence,  to  repre- 
sent distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among 
them,  "  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is;"  and  hence,  to  describe  a  change 
firom  distn»s  to  prosperity^  their  metaphors 
are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the 
bursting  out  of  springs  in  the  desert.  Thus : 
"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose. «  For  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool, 
and  the  tnirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the 
habitation  of  dragons  there  shall  be  grass, 
with  rushes  and  reeds,**  Isaiah  xxxv,  1,  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to 
Isaiah,  and  occur  in  manf  parts  of  his  book. 
Again ;  as  Judea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was, 
during  the  rainy  months,  exposed  to  frequent 
urandations  by  the  rushing  of  torrents,  which 


came  down  suddenly  from  the  raoontmns,  snl 
carried  every  thing  before  them ;  and  Jordu, 
their  only  great  river,  annufdly  overflOved  m 
banks.    I^nce  the  fre<)uent  alhisiens  to  "tbe 
noise,  and  to  the  rushing  of  many  wstercf 
and  hence  great  calamities  so  often  compand 
to  the  ovenlowing  torrent,  which,  in  such  t 
country,  must  have  been  images  particulsHf 
striking :  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noisi 
of  thy  water  spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  ihj 
billows  are  gone  over  me,"  Psahn  xlii,  7.  The 
two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country 
were  Lebanon  and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted 
for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of  lofly  ccdin 
that  covered  it ;  the  latter,  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  oliro. 
Hence,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  hAatm 
is  employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  grfti, 
strong,  or  magnificent;    Carmel,  of  what  is 
smiling  and  beautiful.    "  The  glory  cf  Leba- 
non shall  be  ^ven  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of 
Carmel,"  Isaiah  xxxv,  2.    Lebanon  is  oftes 
put   metaphorically    for  the    whole  state  cr 
people  of  Israel,  fbr  the  temple,  for  the  kiflg 
of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
and    prosperity.      "His    countenance  is  m 
Lebanon,"  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  thedir- 
nity  of  a  man's  appearance;    but  when  be 
describes  female  beauty,  "  Thine  head  is  like 
Mount  Carmel,"  Cant,  v,  15;   vii,  5.     It  if 
farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that, 
in^  the  imaees  of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind, 
with  which  the   sacred    poets   abound,  th«y 
plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  rio- 
lence  of  the  elements,  and   those  ^ai-wo- 
cussions  of  nature,  with   which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.    Earthquakes  vm 
not   unfrequent;    and    the    tempests  of  hail 
thunder,  and  li^htninr,  in  Judea  and  A/ahia, 
accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness, 
far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  hap- 
pens in  more  temperate  regions.    Isaiah,  xx'^. 
20,  describes  with  great  majesty,  the  eauk, 
"reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  re- 
moved like  a  cottage."    And  in  those  circon- 
stances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of 
the  Almighty  is  described,  in    Psalm  xtiii, 
when  his  pavilion  round  alx>nt  him  was  dark- 
ness :   when  hail  stones  and  coals  of  fire  weie 
his  voice ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  chan- 
nels of  the  waters  are  said  to  be  seen,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  hills  discovered;   though 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lovih 
thinks,  to  the  history  of  God*s  descent  upoa 
Mount  Sinai;  yet  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  figures    were   taken    directly  from  those 
commotions  of  nature  with  which  the  auibof 
was  acquainted,  and  which  suge^ted  stronger 
and  nobler  images  than  those  which  now  occor 
to  us. 

Beside  the  natural  objects  of  their  own 
country,  we  find  the  rites  of  their  reiie'^^JS 
and  tne  arts  and  employments  of  their  com 
mon  life,  frequently  employed  as  gnmndsw 
imagery  among  the  Heorews.  Hence  flowed, 
of  course,  the  many  allusions  to  pastoral  li^ 
tothe"ffreen  pastures  and  the  still  ^"^^^ 
and  to  the  care  and  watchfulnes«s  of  a  sheph«v 
over  his  flock  which  carry  to  this  day  so  siiia 
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etot^  and  tendemew  in  than,  in  Ptalm  zziii. 
nd  in  many  other  passages  of  the  poetical 
niiinffs  of  Scripture.  Hence  all  the  images 
)aiKira  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the 
rine  press,  the  threshing  floor,  the  stubble 
nd  the  chaiBTr  To  disrelisn  all  such  images  is 
be  effect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least 
s  frequent,  and  much  more  minute  and  par- 
icttlar)  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we 
ow  call  low  life;  but,  in  his  management  of 
iiem,  far  inferior  U>  the  sacred  writers,  who 
tnerally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this 
ind  somewhat  of  dignity  andf  grandeur  to  en- 
loble  them.  What  inexpressible  grandeur 
ioes  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for 
Qstance,  receive  from  the  intervention  of  the 
)eity!— "  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  nish- 
Dgs  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke 
bem,  and  ihey  shall  A^  far  oiT;  and  they  shall 
e  chased  as  the  chatt  of  the  mountain  before 
be  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  be- 
ne the  whirlwind."  FiguratiTe  allusions, 
00,  we  frequently  find  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
Donies  of  their  religion,  to  the  legal  distinc- 
ioDs  of  things  clean  and  unclean,  to  the  mode 
if  their  temple  service,  to  the  dress  of  their 
Tiesu,  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  reeord- 
d  in  their  sacred  history ;  as,  to  the  destruc- 
ion  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of  God  upon  Mount 
tinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  I»> 
■elites  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of 
he  Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  their  laws 
nd  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
iternal  rites,  that  occupied  their  senses;  it 
ru  connected  with  every  part  of  their  national 
listory  and  establishment ;  and  hence,  all  ideas 
bunded  on  religion  possessed  in  this  nation  a 
lignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  themselves, 
ind  were  uncommonly  suited  to  impress  the 
mn^ination. 
From  all  this  it  results  that  the  imagery  of 
be  sacrrd  poets  is,  in  a  high  degree,  express* 
ve  and  natural;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
tbjecu  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this 
dvantage,  of  being  more  complete  within 
tself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
nd  manners,  than  that  of  the  most  of  other 
toeu.  In  reading  their  works  we  find  our- 
elves  continually  m  the  land  of  Judea.  The 
tslm  trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are 
Ter  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their 
erritory,  the  circumstances  of  their  dimate, 
be  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  august 
eremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
inder  different  forms  before  us.  The  com- 
Mrisons  employed  b^  the  sacred  poets  are 
;enemlly  short,  touching  on  one  point  only 
*f  resemblance,  rather  than  branching  out 
sto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect  they  have 
m  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
bors;  whose  comparisons,  by  the  length  to 
vhich  they  are  extended,  sometimes  interrupt 
be  narrauon  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible 
Baiks  of  study  and  labour;  whereas,  in  the 
aebrew  poets,  they  appear  more  like  the 
^ings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  aside 
o  tome  resembling  jobjeci,  and  presently  re- 
iiniing  to  its  tradL  Such  is  tne  following 
us  companion,  introduced  to  describe  the 


happy  infineiiee  of  good  mvemmem  upon  « 
people,  in  what  are  calloa  the  last  woras  of 
David:  *'He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  ha 
iust,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  he  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sua 
riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds;  as  the 
tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth,  by 
clear  shining  after  rain,''  2  Sam.  xxiii,  3. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  formal  corn- 
parisons  in  the  sacred  bo(3u. 

Allepiory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently 
found  m  them.  But  the  poetical  figure  which, 
beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  st]rle  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sui>- 
limity,  is  prosopopata^  or  personification.  No 
personifications  employed  by  any  poets  are  so 
magnificent  and  strdcing  as  those  of  the  inspir- 
ed writers.  On  great  occasions  they  animate 
every  part  of  nature,  especially  when  any  ap- 
pearance or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is  con- 
cerned. "  Before  him  went  the  pestilence." 
"  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  Gh)d,  and  were 
afraid."  "  The  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they 
trembled."  '*  The  overflowing  of  the  water 
passed  by."  **  The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and 
tifled  up  his  hands  on  nigh."  When  inc^uiiy 
is  made  about  the  place  of  wisdom.  Job  intr»> 
duces  .the  deep,  saying,  "  It  is  not  in  me ;  and 
the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof 
with  our  ears."  That  noted  sublime  passaca 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the  fail 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified 
objects;  the  fir  trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon 
breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath  stirring  up  all 
the  dead  to  meet  him  at  his  coming ;  and  the 
dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking  and  joining 
in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain  are  those 
many  lively  and  passionate  apostrophes  to 
cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  everv 
where  abound.  **  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lonl, 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  1  Put 
thyself  up  into  the  scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still 
How  can  it  be  quiet,"  as  the  reply  is  instantly 
made,  "seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Adcelon,  and  the  sea  shore  1 
there  hath  he  appointed  it,"  Jer.  xlvii,  6.    In 

Eneral,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  en- 
rge  upon  all  the  instances,  the  st^le  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyond 
the  style  of  ail  other  poetical  works,  fervid, 
bokl,  and  animated.  It  is  extremely  difierent 
from  that  regular  correct  expression  to  which 
our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modern  poetry.  It 
is  the  burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  nc^. 
coolly  described,  but  represented  as  passing  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Every  object  and  every  person 
is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present.  The 
transition  is  ofien  abrupt ;  the  connection  often 
obscure;  the  persons  are  often  changed j 
figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another. 
E^ld  sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its 
character.  We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
raised  bevond  himself,  ana  labouring  to  fiii4 
vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composicte 
which  we   find   in  Scripture  arc  chiefly  tl» 
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didactic,  de^oe,  pastoral,  and  l^rie.  Of  die 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs 
is  the  principal  instance.  The  first  nine  chap- 
tors  or  that  book  are  hij^hly  poetical,  adorned 
with  many  distinguished  graces,  and  figures  of 
expression.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes, 
likewise,  under  this  liead;  and  some  of  the 
Psalms,  as  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  in  par- 
ticular. Of  elegiac  poetry^  many  very  beauti- 
ful fpecimens  occur  in  Scripture;  such  as  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  his  fri^  Jonathan ; 
several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and 
several  of  David's  Psalms,  composed  on  occa- 
sions of  distress  and  mourning.  The  forty- 
secoitd  Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  tender  and  plaintive.  But  the  moat  re^ 
lar  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scnp- 
ture,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Lament- 
ations of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns,  in 
that  book,  over  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
the  holy  city,  and  the  o? erthrow  of  the  whole 
state,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images 
which  a  subject  so  melancholy  could  sumst. 
TheSon^  of  Solomon  aifords  us  a  hi^h  ex- 
einplification  of  pastoral  poetry.  Considered 
with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mystical  allegory ;  in  its  form  it 
is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a  perpetual  dialogue 
fcfttween  personages  in  the  character  of  shep- 
herds; and,  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of 
rural  and  pastoral  images  from  beginning  to  end. 
Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  accompanied  with  music,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full.  Beside  a  great  number  of  h3rmns 
and  songs,  which  we  find  scatterai  in  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  books,  such  as  the 
song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  many 
others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred 
odes.  In  these  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in 
all  the  varieties  of  iu  form,  and  supported  with 
the  highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry:  sometimes 
iprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant;  some- 
times solemn  and  magnificent ;  sometimes  ten- 
der and  soft.  From  these  instances  it  clearly 
appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

POLLUX,  a  tutelar  deity  of  mariners  in  an- 
cient times,  Acts  xxviii,  II,  whose  image  was 
placed  either  at  the  prow  or  stern  of  the  ship. 

POMEGRANATE,  no->,  Numbers  xiii,  23; 
XX,  5;  1  Sam.  xiv,  2,  d^c,  a  low  tree  growing 
very  common  in  Palestine,  and  in  other  pans 
of  the  east.  Its  branches  are  very  thick  and 
bushy;  some  of  them  are  armed  with  sharp 
thorns.  They  are  garnished  with  narrow  spear- 
shaped  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  of  an  ele^nt 
red  colour,  resembline  a  rose.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  for  the  fruit,  which  is  as  big  as  a  large 
apple,  is  quite  round,  and  has  the  general 
qualities  of  other  summer  fruits^  allaying  heat 
and  quenching  thirst.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people  of  Israel, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  one  of  the  three 
kiiids  of  fruit  brought  by  the  spies  from  Eshcol 
to  Moses  and  the  congregation  in  the  wilder- 
•was^  Num.  xiii,  23;  xv,  5 ;  and  from  its  being 
specified  by  that  rebellious  people  as  one  of  the 


greatest  luxuries  whidi  thsw  eajoyed  in  Egnl| 
tne  want  of  which  they  feit  so  severely  in  tW 
sandy  desert  Tho  pomegranate,  dMsed  bf 
Moses  with  wheat  and  bariey,  vines  and  fig% 
oil  olive  and  honey,  was,  in  his  accouat,  oes 

Erincipai  leoommendation  of  the  promiicd 
md,  Deot.  viii,  8.  The  finm  of  this  miit  vu 
so  beautiful,  as  to  be  honoured  with  a  ^ace  ai 
the  bottom  of  the  high  priest's  robe,  Exodni 
xxviii,  33;  Ecclus.  xlv,  9;  and  was  thepriBci 
pal  ornament  of  the  stately  columns  ot  Solo* 
mon*s  temple.  The  inside  is  iuU  of  smifl 
kernds,  replenished  with  a  generous  liquor. 
In  short,  there  is  scarcdy  any  part  of  (he 
pomegranate  which  does  not  delight  sad  » 
civale  the  senses. 

PORTERS  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  TheU 
vites  discharged  the  office  of  porters  of  ibe 
temple  both  day  and  night,  ana  had  the  can 
botli  of  the  treasure  and  offeriiijgs.  The  offiei 
of-  porter  was  in  some  sort  military;  ff^f^ 
speaking,  they  were  the  soldiers  oif  toe  Lon, 
and  the  guards  of  his  house,  to  whose  chai|t 
the  several  gates  of  the  courts  of  the  santiaui- 

Swere  appointed  by  lot,  1  Chronicles  xi?i,  I 
,  19.  '^They  waited  at  every  gate;  emd 
wei^  not  permitted  to  depart  from  their  ser- 
vice," 3  Cnron.  xxxv,  15 ;  and  they  attended 
by  tuma  in  their  courses,  as  the  ot&er  Leritei 
did,  3  Chron.  viii,  14.  Their  proper  hmnat 
was  to  open  and  shut  the  gates,  and  to  atieod 
at  them  by  day,  aa  a  sort  of  peace  offioen,  in 
order  to  prevent  amy  tumult  among  the  peopk; 
to  keep  strangers  and  the  exoommunicaied  and 
unclean  persons,  firom  entering  into  the  bolf 
court ;  and,  in  short,  to  prevent  whatever  mi^ 
be  prejudicial  to  the  aafety,  peace,  and  pttrtj 
of  tne  holy  place  and  service.  They  also  kql 
guard  by  night  about  the  temple  and  its  couits; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  twenty-fiwr,  is- 
cludine  three  priests,  who  stood  sentry  at  so 
many  difierent  places.  There  was  a  supenor 
officer  over  the  whole  guard,  called  by  MaiiDOB| 
ides,  "  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the  house;' 
he  walked  the  round  as  often  as  he  pleased; 
when  he  passed  a  sentinel  that  was  sundin|r. 
he  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you ;"  but  if  be  fuund 
one  asleep,  he  struck  him,  and  he  had  libetty 
to  set  fire  to  his  garment  This  custom  may, 
perhapa,  be  alluded  to  in  the  foUovine  pU" 
sage :  "  Behokl,  I  come  as  a  thief«"  that  k 
unawares ;  "  blessed  is  he  that  watchcth  aad 
keepeth  his  garments,"  Rev.  xvi,  15.  Psala 
cxxxiv,  seems  to  be  addressed  to  these  wateh 
men  of  the  temple,  "  who  by  night  staod  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;"  in  which  they  are  rxhorr 
ed  to  employ  their  waking  hours  in  sds  of 
praise  ana  devotion. 

POST,  a  messenger  or  regulated  couritf 
appointed  to  carry  with  expedition  the  de»- 
patches  of  princes,  or  the  letters  of  priTateper 
sons  in  general.  Job  ix,  25 ;  Jer.  li,  31 ;  9  Ghroa 
XXX,  6;  Esther  iii,  13,  &c  It  is  tboaght  tint 
the  use  of  posts  is  derived  from  the  Penia]i& 
Diodorus  Siculus  observes,  that  the  kioi^a  of 
Persia,  in  order  to  have  inteUigenee  of  w 
was  passed  through  all  the  provinces  of  their 
vast  dominions,  placed  sentinels  at  emineac^ 
at  convenient  ditancca,  wbert  toweri  vat 
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halt.  TliMe  MBtiiMb  gtve  notice  of  publl« 
ODCocrences  from  one  to  another,  with  a  yery 
loud  and  shrill  voice,  by  which  news  was  trans- 
mitiod  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
ftooihcr  with  great  ejtpedition.  But  as  this 
could  not  be  practisedf,  except  in  the  case  of 
general  news,  which  it  was  expedient  that  the 
whole  nation  sliould  be  acquainted  with,  Cyrus. 
IS  Xenophon  relates,  appointed  couriers  ana 
places  for  post  horses,  building  on  purpose  on 
•11  the  high  roads  houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
couriers,  where  they  were  to  deliver  their  pack- 
ets to  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  they  did  night 
iod  day,  so  that  no  inclemency  of  weather  was 
to  stop  them;  and  they  are  represented  as 
moving  with  astonishing  speed.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many  they  went  iaster  than  cranes 
oouid  fly.  Herodotus  owns,  that  nothing  swift- 
er was  known  for  a  journey  by  land.  Aerxea, 
ia  his  famous  expedition  against  Greece,  plant- 
ed posts  from  t^  ^gean  Sea  to  Shushan,  or 
Susa,  to  se<ui  notice  thither  of  what  might  hap- 
Deo  to  his  army ;  he  placed  these  messengers 
mm  station  to  station,  to  convey  his  packets,  at 
saeh  distances  from  each  other,  as  a  horse 
mie^ht  easily  travel. 

POTTElR.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  potter  in  Scripture,  Jer.  xviii,  3;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii,  29,  30.  Homer  says,  that  the  potter 
turns  his  wheel  with  his  hands.  But  at  the 
present  day,  the  wheel  on  which  the  work  ia 
urmed  is  turned  by  another. 

POTTER'S  FIELD,  the  land  that  was 
bought  with  the  money  for  which  Judas  sold 
oar  Saviour,  Matt,  xxvii,  7, 10,  and  which  he 
ictumed.  See  Aceldama. 
,  PRAYER  has  been  well  defined,  the  offer- 
ing up  of  our  desires  unto  God,  for  things 
sgreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name  or  through 
toe  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  help  of 
the  Holv  Spirit,  with  a  confession  of  our  sins, 
ind  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 
1.  Prayer  is  in  itself  a  beo^ming  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  all-sufficiency  of  Glod,  and  of  our 
dependence  upon  him.j|  It  is  his  appointed 
means  for  the  obtaining  of  both  temporal  and 
ipiritual  blessings.  He  could  bless  his  crea- 
tures in  another  way :  but  he  will  be  inquired 
ofl  u>  do  for  them  those  things  of  which  they 
ttoad  in  need,  Ezek.  xxxvi,  37.  It  is  the  act 
of  an  indigent  creature,  seeking  relief  from 
the  fountain  of  mercy.  A  sense  of  want  ex- 
cites desire,  and  desire  is  the  very  essence  of 
9rayer.  "  One  thin?  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,"  says  David;  "'  that  will  I  seek  after." 
Prayer  without  desire  is  like  an  altar  without 
s  sacrifice,  or  without  the  fire  from  heaven  to 
tionsume  it.  When  all  our  wants  are  supplied, 
prayer  will  be  converted  into  praise ;  till  then 
Christians  must  live  by  prayer,  and  dwell  at 
the  mercy  seat.  God  alone  is  able  to  hear 
tad  to  supply  their  every  want.  The  revela- 
tion which  he  has  given  of  his  ^odness  lays 
ft  foundation  for  our  asking  with  confidence 
the  blessings  we  need,  and  his  ability  encou- 
rtges  us  to  hope  for  their  bestowment.  ''O 
thou  that  hearest  prayer;  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come,"  Psalm  Ixv,  2.  2.  Prayer  ia  a 
9inuid  exercise,  itnd  can  only  be  performed 


acceptabljrby  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  SpirU^ 
Rom.  viii,  26.  "  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  b 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  theprayer  of 
the  upright  is  his  delight."  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  great  agent  in  Hie  wond  of  grace,  and 
without  his  special  influence  there  is  no  accept- 
able prayer.  Hence  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplication :  for  he  it  is  that  en- 
ables us  to  draw  nigh  unto  God,  filling  our 
mouth  with  arguments,  and  teaching  us  to 
order  our  cause  before  him,  Zech.  xii,  10. 
3.  All  acceptable  prayer  must  be  ofTereid  in 
faith,  or  a  believing  frame  of  mind.  "  If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  G^d,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in 
faith,  nothing  wavering — for  let  not  the  waver- 
ing man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thins 
of  the  Lord,"  James  i,  5-7.  "  He  that  cometh 
unto  Grod  must  believe  that  he  is.  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dilie;ently  seek  him," 
Heb.  xi,  6.  It  must  be  offered  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  believing  in  him  as  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God,  placing  in  him  all  our  hope  of  accept* 
ance,  and  exercising  unfeigned  confidence  in 
his  atoning  sacrifice  and  prevalent  interces- 
sion. 4.  Prayer  is  to  be  offered  for  "  thinet 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God."  So  the  Apostle 
says:  "  This  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in 
him,  that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  his 
will,  he  heareth  us ;  and  if  we  know  that  he 
hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we 
have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him,^ 
1  John  V,  14, 15.  Our  prayers  must  therefore 
be  regulated  by  the  revealed  wilt  of  God,  and 
come  within  the  compass  of  the  promises. 
These  are  to  be  the  matter  and  the  ground  of 
our  supplications.  What  Grod  has  not  par- 
ticularly promised  he  maV  nevertheless  possiblv 
bestow :  but  what  he  nas  promised  he  wiU 
assuredly  perform.  Of  the  good  things  pro- 
mised to  Israel  of  old  not  one  (liiled,  out  all 
came  to  pass ;  and  in  duo  time  the  same  shall 
be  said  of  all  the  rest.  5.  All  this  must  he  ac- 
companied with  confession  of  our  sins,  and 
thonicful  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercies. 
These  are  two  necessary  ingredients  in  accept- 
able prayer.  "  I  prayed.*'^  says  the  Propnct 
Daniel,  "  and  macle  coniession."  Sin  is  a 
burden,  of  which  confession  unloads  the  soul. 
"  Father,"  said  the  returning  prodigal,  "  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven  ana  in  thy  sight.** 
Thanksgiving  is  also  as  necessary  as  confes- 
sion ;  by  the  one  we  take  shame  to  ourselves ; 
by  the  other,  we  give  glory  to  God.  By  the 
one.  we  abase  the  creature;  by  the  other  we 
exalt  the  Creator.  In  petitioning  favours  from 
God,  we  act  like  dependent  creatures ;  in  con- 
fession, like  sinners ;  but  in  thanksgiving,  like 
an^ls. 

The  reason  on  which  this  great  and  effica- 
cious duty  rests,  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
debate.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have 
nothing  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  From  them 
we  learn  only,  that  God  has  appointed  it ;  that 
he  enjoins  it  to  be  offered  in  faith,  that  is,  faith 
in  Christ,  whose  atonement  is  the  meritorious 
and  procuring  cause  of  all  the  blessings  to 
which  our  desires  can  be  directed;    and  that 
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prayer  so  oliered  is  an  indispensable  eondition 
of  our  obtaining  the  blessings  for  which  we 
ask.  As  a  matter  of  inference,  however,  we 
may  discover  some  glimpses  of  the  reason  in 
the  divine  Mind  on  which  its  appointment 
rests  That  reason  has  sometimes  been  said 
to  be  the  moral  preparation  and  state  of  fitness 

S reduced  in  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the 
ivine  mercies  which  the  act  and,  more  espe- 
cially, the  habit  of  prayer  must  induce.  Against 
this  stands  the  strong,  and,  in  a  Scriptural  view, 
fatal  objection,  that  an  efficiency  is  thus  as- 
cribed to  the  mere  act  of  a  creature  to  pro- 
duce those  great,  and,  in  many  respects,  radical 
changes  in  the  character  of  man,  which  we 
are  taught,  by  inspired  authority,  to  refer  to 
the  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What 
is  it  that  fits  man  for  forgiveness,  but  simply 
repentance  1  Yet  that  is  expressly  said  to  he 
the  "  gifl'*  of  Christ,  and  supposes  strong 
operations  of  the  illuminating  and  convincing 
opirit  of  truth,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  spiritueu 
life;  and  if  the  mere  acts  and  habit  of  prayer 
had  efficiency  enough  to  produce  a  Scriptural 
repentance,  then  every  formalist  attending 
with  ordinary  seriousness  to  his  devotions, 
must,  in  consequence,  become  a  penitent. 
Again :  if  we  pray  for  spiritual  olessings 
arij^ht,  that  is,  with  an  earnestness  of  desire 
which  arises  from  a  due  apprehension  of  their 
importance,  and  a  preference  of  them  to  all 
earthly  good,  who  does  not  see  that  this  im- 
plies such  a  deliverance  from  the  earthly  and 
carnal  disposition  which  characterizes  our  de- 
generate nature,  that  an  agency  far  above  ^ur 
own.  however  we  may  employ  it,  must  be  sup- 
posed 1  or  else,  if  our  own  prayers  could  be 
efficient  up  to  this  pointy  we  might,  by  the 
continual  application  of  this  instrument,  com- 
plete our  regeneration,  independent  of  that 
frace  of  God,  which,  after  all,  this  theory 
rings  in.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the 
trace  of  God  operates  by  our  prayers  to  pro- 
uce  in  us  a  state  of  moral  fitness  to  receive 
the  blessings  we  ask.  But  this  gives  up  the 
point  contended  for,  the  moral  efficiency  of 
prayer;  and  refers  the  efficiency  to  another 
og^nt  workinj^  by  our  prayers  as  an  instru- 
ment.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
the  Scriptures  no  where  represent  prayer  as 
an  instrument  for  improving  our  moral  state, 
in  any  other  way  than  as  the  means  of  bring- 
ing into  the  soul  new  supplies  of  spiritual  life 
and  strength.  It  is  therefore  more  properly 
to  be  considered  as  a  condition  of  our  obtain- 
ing that  grace  by  which  such  etTects  are 
wrought,  than  as  the  instrument  by  which  it 
efifects  them.  In  fact,  all  genuine  acts  of 
prayer  depend  upon  a  grace  previously  be- 
stowed, and  from  which  alone  the  disposition 
and  the  power  to  pray  proceed.  So  it  was 
said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth !" 
He  prayed  in  fact  then  for  the  first  time ;  but 
that  wns  in  consequence  of  the  illumination  of 
his  mind  os  to  his  spiritual  dan^r,  effected  by 
the  miracle  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and 
the  Jinnee  of  God  which  accompanied  the 
miracle.  Nor  does  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  means  by  which  conviaion  was  pro- 


duced in  his  mind,  affect  the  idevancy  of  tin 
to  ordinary  cases.  By  whatever  means  Gsd 
ma)r  be  pleased  to  fasten  the  conviction  of  oar 
spiritnal  danger  upon  our  minds,  and  toawskea 
us  out  of  the  lone  sleep  of  sin,  that  con? ictioB 
must  precede  real  prayer,  and  comes  from  the 
influence  of  his  grace,  rendering  the  mean 
of  conviction  effectual.  Thus  it  is  not  the 
prayer  which  produces  the  conviction,  but  the 
conviction  which  gives  birth  to  the  prayer; 
and  if  we  pursue  the  matter  into  its  stib» 
quent  stages,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  re* 
suit.  We  pray  for  what  we  feel  we  want; 
that  is,  for  something  not  in  our  possessioa; 
we  obtain  this  either  by  impartation  froo 
God,  to  whom  w&  look  up  as  the  only  Be:M 
able  to  bestow  the  good  for  which  we  m 
him;  or^else  we  obtain  it,  according  to  thii 
theory,  by  some  moral  efficiency  bcinj  giwi 
to  the  exercise  of  prayer  to  work  it  in  us. 
Now,  the  latter  hypothesis  is  in  many  esses 
manifestly  absurd.  We  ask  for  pardon  of  sin, 
for  instance ;  but  this  is  an  act  of  God  doR 
for  us,  quite  distinct  from  any  moral  cbaa«e 
which  prayer  may  be  said  to  prodaee  in  us, 
whatever  ^ciency  we  may  ascribe  to  it ;  fiv 
no  such  change  in  us  can  be  pardon,  sins 
that  must  proceed  from  the  party  offmied. 
We  ask  for  increase  of  spiritual  strength ;  td 
prayer  is  the  expression  of  that  want.  Boi  if 
It  supply  this  want  by  its  own  moral  efficiescy, 
it  must  supply  it  in  proportion  to  its  intensity 
and  earnestness ;  which  intensity  and  earnest- 
ness can  only  be  called  forth  by  the  degree  ii 
which  the  want  is  felt,  so  that  the  case  sup- 
posed is  contradictory  and  absurd,  as  it  malos 
the  sense  of  want  to  be  in  proportion  to  tfae 
supply  which  ou^t  to  abate  or  remove  it 
Ana  if  it  be  urged,  that  prayer  at  least  pro- 
duces in  us  a  fitness  for  the  supply  of  spiritofli 
strength,  because  it  is  excited  by  a  sense  rf 
our  wants,  the  answer  is,  that  the  fitness  cob* 
tended  for  consists  in  that  sense  of  want  wsS 
which  must  be  produttd  in  us  by  the  frrri^ 
agency  of  grace,  or  ^  should  never  pmy  fer 
supplies.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  powf 
simply  which  appears  to  have  any  adapiaiiot 
as  an  instrumeiU^  to  effect  a  moral  chanst  is 
man,  although  it  should  be  supposed  to  t>' 
made  use  of  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  word  of  God  is  properly  o 
instrument,  because  it  contains  the  doctriiK 
which  that  Spirit  explains  and  applies,  **^ 
the  motives  to  faith  and  obedience  which  k 
enforces  upon  the  conscience  and  affect iow; 
and  although  prayer  brings  these  truths  ana 
motives  before  us,  prayer  cannot  properly  » 
said  to  be  an  instrument  of  our  regeneraw 
because  that  which  is  thus  brought  by  w^y^ 
to  bear  upon  our  case  is  the  word  of  (5od  itse« 
introduced  into  our  prayers,  which  derive  ihai 
sole  influence  in  that  respect  from  ih»i  ctf^ 
cumstance.  Prayer  simply  is  the  applicai^ 
of  an  insufficient  to  a  sufficient  Being  for  t» 
good  which  the  former  cannot  otherwise  * 
tain,  and  which  the  latter  only  can  mffij', 
and  as  that  supply  is  dependent  upon  prayo; 
and  in  the  nature  of  Itie  thing  conseqortt 
prayer  can  in  no  good  sense  be  said  (o  be  t» 
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litnuncnt  of  supplying  our  wants,  or  filling 
WB  for  their  supply,  except  relatiTely,  as  a  mere 
eondition  appointed  by  tne  Donor. 

If  we  roust  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the 
appointment  of  prayer,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  purely  arbitrary  institution, 
that  reason  seems  to  be,  the  preservation  in 
the  mindj  of  men  of  a  solemn  and  impre^ive 
sense  of  Qod's  a^^ency  in  the  world,  and  the 
dq>endcnce  of  all  creatures  upon  him.  Per- 
fectly pure  and  glorified  beings,  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  probation,  and  therefore  exposed  to  no 
temptations,  may  not  need  this  mstitution; 
bat  men  in  their  fallen  state  are  constantly 
proi«e  to  forget  Qod ;  to  rest  in  the  aerency  of 
second  causes ;  and  to  build  upon  a  sumciency 
in  themselves.  This  is  at  once  a  denial  to 
God  of  the  glory  which  he  rightly  claims,  and 
a  destructive  delusion  to  creatures,  who,  in 
forsaking  God  as  the  object  of  their  constant 
affiance,  trust  but  in  broken  reeds,  and  attempt 
to  drink  from  "broken  cisterns  which  can  hold 
DO  water."  It  is  then  equally  in  mercy  to  us, 
as  in  respect  to  his  own  honour  and  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  divine  Being  has  suspended 
so  many  of  his  blessings,  and  those  of  the 
highest  necessity  to  us,  upon  the  exercise  of 
prayer;  an  act  which  acknowledges  his  un- 
ecHitrollable  agency ;  and  the  dependence  of  ail 
creatures  upon  him ;  our  insufficiency,  and  his 
fblness ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  habit 
of  gratitude  ana  thanksgiving  which  is  at  once 
so  meliorating  to  our  own  feelings,  and  so 
conducive  to  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.  And  if  this  reason  for  the  injunction 
of  prayer  is  no  where  in  Scripture  stated  in  so 
manv  words,  it  is  a  principle  uniformly  sup- 
posea  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  relieion  which  they  have  rerealed. 

To  tnis  duty  objections  have  been  sometimes 
offered,  at  wnich  it  may  be  well  at  least  to 
glance.  One  has  been  grounded  upon  a  sup- 
posed predestination  of  all  things  which  come 
to  pass;  and  the  argument  is.  that  as  this 
established  predetermination  of  all  things  can- 
not be  altered,  prayer,  which  supposes  that  Gh>d 
will  depart  from  it,  is  rain  and  useless.  The 
answer  which  a  pious  predestinarian  would 
gire  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  predestination  of  €k>d  lies  with 
the  same  force  against  cTery  other  human 
effort,  as  against  prayer ;  ana  that  as  God's 
predetermination  to  give  food  to  man  does  not 
render  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  useless  and 
impertinent,  so  neither  does  the  predestination 
of  things  shut  out  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  prayer.  It  would  also  be  urfi;ed,  that  Goo 
has  ordained  the  means  as  well  as  the  end ; 
and  although  he  is  an  unchangeable  Bein?,  it 
is  a  part  or  the  unchangeable  svstem  which  he 
has  established,  that  prayer  shall  be  heard  and 
accepted.  Those  wno  have  not  these  views 
of  predestination  will  answer  the  objection 
differently ;  for  if  the  premises  of  such  a  pre- 
destination as  is  assumed  by  the  objection,  and 
conceded  in  the  answer,  be  allowed,  the  an- 
swer is  unsatisfactory.  The  Scriptures  repre- 
isot  God,  for  instance,  as  purposing  to  inflict 
ft  jodnnent  upon  an  individual  or  a  nation, 


¥rhioh  purpose  is  oftsn  changed  by  prayer.  I» 
this  case  either  Grod's  purpose  must  be  deni^, 
and  then  his  threatenii^  are  reduced  to  words 
without  meaning;  or  the  purpose  must  be 
allowed;  in  wh^  case  either  prayer  breaks 
in  upon  predestination,  if  unaerstood  abso- 
lutely, or  It  is  Tain  and  useless.  To  the  objec- 
tion so  drawn  out  it  is  clear  that  no  answer 
is  given  by  saying  that  the  means  as  well  as 
the  end  are  preaestinated,  since  prayer  in  such 
cases  is  not  a  means  to  the  end,  but  an  instru- 
ment  of  thwarting  it;  or  is  a  means  to  one 
end  in  opposition  to  another  end,  which,  if 
equally  predestinated  with  the  same  absolute- 
ness, IS  a  contradiction.  The  true  answer  is. 
that  although  God  has  absolutely  predetermined 
some  things,  there  are  others  which  renpetit 
his  government  of  free  and  accountable  agents, 
which  he  has  but  conditionally  predetermined. 
The  true  immutability  of  God  consists,  not  in 
his  adherence  to  his  purposes,  but  in  his  never 
changing  the  principles  of  his  administration; 
and  he  may  therefore,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  predrdination  of  things,  and  the  immti- 
tability  of  his  nature,  purpose  to  do,  under 
certain  conditions  dependent  upon  the  free 
agency  of  man,  what  he  will  not  do  under 
oDiers ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  an  immutable 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  wise,  just,  and 
gracious  government  requires  it.  Frayer  is 
in  Scripture  made  one  of  these  conditions;' 
and  if  Qod  has  established  it  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  his  moral  government  to  accq)t 
praver^  in  every  case  in  which  he  has  given  us 
authority  to  ask,  he  has  not, we  may  be  assured, 
entaneled  his  actual  government  of  the  worla 
with  the  bonds  of  such  an  eternal  predestina- 
tion of  particular  events,  as  either  to  reduce 
prayer  to  a  mere  form  of  words,  or  not  to  be 
able  himself,  consistently  with  his  decrees,  to 
answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his 
express  engagements. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  as  God  is  infi- 
nitely wise  and  good,  his  wisdom  and  justice 
will  lead  him  to  bestow  "whatever  is  fit  for 
us  without  praying ;  and  if  any  thing  be  not 
fit  for  us,  we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying." 
To  this  Dr.  Paley  very  well  replies,  "  that  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  ffrant 
that  to  our  prayers  which  it  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  same  wisdom  to  have 
given  us  without  pruyins  for."  This,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  whicn  explicitly  enjoin  prayer,  is 
the  best  answer  which  can  bie  given  to  the 
objection;  and  it  is  no  small  confirmation  of 
it,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man, 
that  for  Qod  to  withhold  favours  till  asked  for, 
'*  tends,"  as  the  same  writer  observes,  "  to 
encourage  devotion  among  his  rational  crea- 
turer,  and  to  keep  up  and  circulate  a  know- 
ledge and  sense  of  their  dependency  upon 
him."  But  it  is  urged,  "  God  wiU  always  do 
what  is  best  from  the  moral  perfection  of  his 
nature,  whether  we  pray  or  not."  This  ob- 
jection, however,  supposes  that  there  is  but 
one  mode  of  acting  for  the  best,  and  that  tht 
divine  will  is  necessarily  determined  to  thai 
mode  only ;  **  both  which  positions,"  says  Pai* 
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hf ,  "  pY««iine  a  knowledg*  of  unWertal  lui- 
tv*!  much  beyond  wlkat  we  are  capable  of 
attaininjK."  It  ia,  indeed,  a  very  unsatisfactory 
node  of  speaking,  to  say,  God  will  always  do 
what  is  best;  since  we  can  conceive  bim 
capable  in  aU  cases  of  doing  what  is  still 
better  for  the  creature,  and  also  that  the  crea- 
ture is  capable  of  receiving  more  and  more 
from  his  mfinite  fulness  for  ever.  All  that 
can  be  rationally  meant  by  such  a  phrase  is, 
that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  God 
will  always  do  what  is  most  consistent  with 
his  own  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness;  but 
then  the  disposition  to  pray,  and  the  act  of 
praying,  add  a  new  circumstance  to  every  case, 
and  often  bring  manv  other  new  circumstances 
along  'With  them.  It  supposes  humility,  con- 
trition, and  trust,  on  the  part  of  the  creature ; 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  and 
compassion  of  Gkxl,  and  of  the  merit  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ:  all  which  are  manifestly 
new  positions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  creature,  which,  upon  the  very 
principle  of  the  objection,  rationally  under- 
stood, roust  be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to  ourselves 
be  granted,  its  influence  upon  the  case  of 
others  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive. 
This  may  be  allowed  without  at  all  affecting 
the  duty.  Those  who  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  will  see,  that  the  duty  of 
praying  for  ourselves  and  for  others  rests  upon 
the  same  divine  appointment;  and  to  those 
who  ask  for  the  reason  of  such  intercession  in 
behalf  of  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  being  establisheid  in  one 
case,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  conclude  that 
our  prayers  may.  benefit  others,  as  any  other 
effort  we  may  use.  It  can  only  be  by  divine 
appointment  that  one  creature  is  made  depend- 
ent upon  another  for  any  advantage,  since  it 
was  doubtless  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  to 
have  rendered  each  mdependent  of  all  but 
himself  Whatever  reason,  therefore,  might 
lead  bim  to  connect  and  interweave  the  inte- 
rests of  one  man  with  the  benevolence  of  an- 
other, will  be  the  leading  reason  for  that  kind 
of  mutual  dependence  which  is  implied  in  the 
benefit  of  mutual  prayer.  Were  it  only  that  a 
previous  sympathy,  chai:ity,  and  good  will,  are 
unplied  in  the  duty,  and  must,  indeed,  be  cul- 
tivated in  order  to  it,  and  be  strengthened  by 
it,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  institu- 
tion would,  it  is  presumed,  be  apparent  to  every 
well  constituted  mind.  That  all  prayer  for 
others  must  proceed  upon  a  less  perfect  know- 
ledge of  them  than  we  have  or  ourselves,  is 
certain ;  that  all  our  petitions  must  be,  even  in 
our  own  mind,  more  conditional  than  those 
which  res^t  ourselves,  thou^  man^  of  these 
must  be  subjected  to  the  principles  of^a  general 
administration,  which  we  but  partially  appre- 
hend; aid  }hat  all  spiritual  influences  upon 
othera,  when  they  are  subject  to  our  prayers, 
will  be  understood  by  us  as  liable  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  free  agency,  must  also  be  con- 
ceded; and,  therefore,  when  others  are  con- 
aerned,  our  prayers  may  oflen  be  partially  or 
wholly  fruitless.  He  who  believes  the  Scriptures 


will,  howevei^  be  encounuped  by  the  dc£l&» 
tion  that  "  the  eflfcctual  fenreot  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man,"  for  his  fellow  creatures, "  aTail> 
eth  much;"  and  he  who  demands  somethiog 
beyond  mere  authoritative  declaraiioa,  as  k 
cannot  deny  that  prayer  is  one  of  those  instrs> 
ments  by  which  another  may  be  benefited,  man 
acknowledge  that,  like  the  giving  of  counsd, 
it  may  be  of  great  utility  in  some  cases,  aliliougb 
it  should  fail  in  others ;  and  that  as  no  mancaa 
tell  how  much  good  counsel  may  influence  aa- 
other,  or  in  many  cases  say  whether  it  his 
ultimately  failed  or  not,  so  it  4s  with  prayec 
It  is  a  Dart  of  the  divine  plan,  as  revealed  ia 
his  worn,  to  give  many  blessings  to  man  lnd^ 
pendent  of  his  own  prayers,  leaving  the  subst- 
quent  improvement  of  them  to  himselC  Tbcr 
are  given  in  honour  of  the  intercessioo  df 
Christ,  man's  great  **  Advocate ;"  and  ihey  an 
given,  subordmately,  in  acceptance  of  the 
praters  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  righuoai 
individuals.  And  when  many  or  few  deToai 
individuals  become  thus  the  instrumeDis  of 
good  to  communities,  or  to  whole  naiioos, 
tnere  is  no  greater  mystery  in  this  than  in  tk 
obvious  fact,  that  the  happiness  or  miser)' cf 
large  masses  of  mankind  is  oflen  greatly  afi^Kted 
by  the  wisdom  or  the  errors,  the  skill  or  tk 
incompetence,  the  good  or  the  bad  condud, 
of  a  few  personsL  and  often  of  one. 

PREACHING  is  the  discoursing  pablidr 
on  any  religious  subjecL  From  the  sacrn 
records,  says  Robert  Kobinson,  we  learn  titat 
when  men  began  to  associate  for  the  purpoie 
of  worshipping  the  Deity,  Enoch  prophesied, 
Jude  14,  15.  vVe  have  a  very  short  accoual 
of  this  prophet  and  his  doctrine;  enough,  bow* 
ever,  to  convince  us  that  he  taught  Uie  pria- 
cipal  truths  of  natural  and  revved  reli^toa. 
Conviction  of  sin  was  in  his  docirioe,  aad 
communion  with  God  was  exemplified  in  iu* 
conduct,  Gen.  v,  24 ;  Heb.  xi,  5,  0.  From  tiie 
days  of  Enoch  to  the  time  of  Moses,  eB<:ii 
patriarch  worshipped  God  with  his  (uaHy- 
probably  several  assembled  at  new  moooi, 
and  alternately  instructed  the  whole  compaoy. 
"  Noah,"  it  is  said,  "  was  a  preacher  or  rigitf* 
eousness,"  1  Peter  iii,  19,  20;  3  Peier  ii^  ^ 
Abraham  commanded  his  household  afier  nim 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  justice 
and  judgment,  Gren  xviii,  19 ;  and  Jacoh,  vbea 
his  house  lapsed  to  idolatry,  remonstrated 
aj^ainst  it,  and  exhorted  all  them  that  were 
with  him  to  put  away  the  strange  gods,  ud 

fo  up  with  him  to  Bethel,  Gen.  Jix'v^  2, 1 
ielchisedec,  also,  we  may  consider  as  tbe 
father,  the  priest,  and  the  prince,  of  his  peopie; 
publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  ana  salta- 
tion, Gkn.  xiv ;  Heb.  vii. 

Moses  was  a  most  eminent  prophet  aM 
preacher,  raised  up  by  the  authoritv  of  God, 
and  by  whom,  it  was  said,  came  tbe  lav,  Jot^ 
i,  17.  This  great  man  had  much  at  j*""*^* 
promulgation  of  his  doctrine :  he  directed  U 
to  be  inscribed  on  pillars,  to  be  transcribed  a 
books,  and  to  be  taught  both  in  public  aiui  pn- 
vate  by  word  of  mouth,  DeuL  iv,  9;  vii  3» 
xvii,  18;  XX vii,  6 ;  xxxi,  19;  Num.  v,  23.  » 
himaelf  set  the  example  of  each;  sod  low  » 
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and  Aaron  preached,  we  may  see  by  seyeral 
parts  of  his  writings.    The  first  discourse  was 
neard  with  profound  reverence  and  attention ; 
the  last  was  both  uttered  and  received  with 
raptures,  Exod.  iv,  31 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  7.  8,  &c. 
Public  preaching  does  not  appear  under  this 
economy  U>  have  been  attached  to  the  priest- 
hood:   priests  were  not   officially  preachers; 
and  we  have  innumerable  instances  of  dis- 
courses delivered  in  assemblies  by  men  of  other 
tribes  beside  that  of  Levi,  Psalm  Ixviii.  II. 
Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite ;  but,  being  full  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  he  gathered  the  tribes  to 
Sbechero,  and  harangued  the  people  of  Qod, 
DeuL  xxxiv,  9 ;  Joshua  xxiv.    Solomon  was 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah ;  Amos,  a  herds- 
man of  Tekoa ;  yet  both  werepreachers,  and 
one  at  least  was  a  prophet^  1  Kings  ii ;  Amos 
Tii,  14,  15,     When  the  ignorant  notions  of 
Pagans,  the  vices  of  their  practice,  and  (he 
idolatry  of  their  pretended  worship,  were  in 
some  sad  periods  incorporated  into  tlie  Jewish 
religion  by  the  princes  of  that  nation,  the  pro- 
phets and  all  the  seet-s  protested  against  this 
apostasy;    and  they   were  persecuted  for  so 
doing.    Shemaiah  preached  to  Rehoboam,  the 
princes,    and    all    the   people    at   Jerusalem, 
X  Chron.  xii,  5;  Azariah  and  Hanani  preached 
to  Asa  and  his  army,  2  Chron.  xv,  1 ;  xvi,  7: 
Micaiah,  to    Ahab.      Some  of  them  opened 
schools,  or  houses  of  instruction ;  and  there  to 
their  disciples  they  taught  the  pure  religion  of 
Moses.     At  Naioth,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ramah, 
there  was  one  where  Samuel  dwelt;  and  there 
was  one  at  Jericho,   and    a  third  at  Bethel, 
to  which   Ellijah  and    Elisha  oflen  resorted. 
Thither  the  people  went  on  Sabbath  days  and 
at   new  moons,  and  received  public  lessons  of 
piety  and  morality,  I  Sam.  xix,  18;  2  King's 
li,  2,  5 ;    iv,  2,  3.      Through  all  this  peri(ra, 
however,  there  was  a  dismal  confusion  of  the 
useful  ordinance  of  public  preaching.     Some- 
times they  had  no  open  A^sion,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious,  or  scarce ;  the  peo- 
ple only   heard  it  now  and  then.     At  other 
times  il»cy  were  left  without  a  teaching  priest, 
and  without  law.    And  at  other  seasons  again, 
itinerants,  both  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
were  sent  through  all  the  country,  to  carry 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  to  teach  in  the  cities. 
In    a  word,  preaching   flourished  when  pure 
religion  grew ;  and  when  the  last  decayed,  (he 
first  was  suppressed.    Moses  had  not  appro- 
priated  preaching  to  any  order  of  men :  per- 
sons, places,  times,  and  manners,  were  alt  lefl 
o^>en  and  discretional.    Many  of  the  discourses 
were  preached  in  camps  ana  courts,  in  streets, 
schools,  cities,  villages ;  sometimes,  with  great 
composure  and  coolness ;  at  other  times,  with 
vehement  action  and  rapturous  energy ;  some- 
times, in  a  plain,  blunt  style ;  at  other  times, 
in  all  the  magnificent  pomp  of  eastern  allegory. 
On  some  occasions,  the  preachers  appeared  m 
pulilic   with   visible   si^ns,  with    implements 
of  war,  with  yokes  of  slavery,  or  something 
adapted  to  their  subject.    They  gave  lectures 
00  th{!S8,  held  them  up  to  view,  girded  them 
on,  broke  them  in  pieces,  rent  their  garments, 
rolled  in  the  dust,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  the  I 


methods  they  eouM  devise^  agreeably  to  HA 
customs  of  their  country,  to  impress  the  mindt 
of  their  auditors  with  the  nature  and  importance 
of  their  doctrines.  These  men  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  pious  part  of  the  nation ;  and 
princes  thought  proper  to  keep  seers  and  others 
who  were  scribes,  who  read  and  expounded  the 
law,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  29, 30 ;  xxxv,  15.  Hence, 
false  prophets,  bad  men,  who  found  their  ac- 
count in  pretending  to  be  good,  crowded  the 
courts  of  princes.  Jezebel,  an  idolatress,  had 
four  hundred  orophets  of  Baal ;  and  Ahab,  a 
pretended  worsntpper  of  Jehovah,  had  as  nmny 
pretended  prophets  of  his  own  profession, 
2  Chron.  xviii,  5. 

When  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylon,  the  prophets  who  were  with  them 
inculcated  the  principles  of  religion,  and  en- 
deavoured   to  possess  their  minds   with  an 
aversion  to  idolatry ;  and,  to  the  success  of 
preaching,  we  may  attribute  the  re-conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  one 
God;  a  conversion  that  remains  to  this  day. 
The  Jews  have  since  fallen  into  horrid  crimes: 
but  they  have  never  since  this  period  lapsecl 
into    gross    idolatry,    Hosea    ii,   iii^*   Ezekiel 
ii,  iii,  xxxiv.     There  were  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, multitudes  of  false  prophets  among  them, 
whose  characters  are  strikingly  delineated  by 
the  true  prophets,  and  which  the  reader  may 
see  in  E!zek.  xiii ;  Isa.  Ivi ;  Jer.  xxiii.    When 
the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  were  expired, 
the  good  prophets  and  preachers,  Zerubbabel, 
Joshua,  Hn^gai,  and  others,  having  confidence 
in  the  word  of  God,  and   being  concerned  to 
possess  their  natural,  civil,  and  religious  rights, 
endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to  extricate  them- 
selves and  their  countrvmen  from  that  mor- 
tifying state  into  which  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestors    had  brought   them.      They    wept, 
fasted,  prayed,  preached,   prophesied,  and  at 
length  prevailed.    The  chief  instruments  were 
Nehemiah  and  Eztsl;  the  former  was  governor, 
and  reformed  the  civil  state;  the  latter  was  a 
scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
applied    himself  to  ecclesiastical  matters,    in 
which  he  rendered  the  noblest  service  to  his 
country,  and  to  all  posterity.      He  collected 
and  collated  MSS.  of  the  sacred  writing,  and 
arranged  and  published  the  books  of  the  holy 
canon  in  their  present  form.    To  this  he  added 
a  second  work,  as  necessary  as  the  former :  he 
revised  and  new  modelled  public  teaching,  and 
exemplified  his  plan  in  his  own  person.     Thi 
Jews  had  almost  lost,  in  the  seventy  years 
captivity,  their  original  language;   that  was 
now  become  dead ;    and  they  spoke  a  jargon 
made  up  of  their  own  language  and  that  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  other  nations,  with  whom  they 
had  been  mingled.     Formerly,  preachers  had 
only  explainea  subjects :  now  they  were  obliged 
to  explain  words;  words  which,  in  the  sncred 
code,  were  become  obsolete,  equivocal,  or  dead. 
Houses  were  now  opened,  not  for  ceremonial 
worship,  as  sacrificing,  for  this  was  confined 
to  the  temple;    but  for  moral   and   religious 
instruction,  as  praying,  preachinsr,  reading  the 
law,  divine  worshin,  and  social  duties.    These 
houses  were  called    synagogues:    the  pooplt 
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rq)«ired  thither  for  momine  and  evening 
prayer;  and  on  Sabbatlis  and  festivals,  the  law 
was  read  uud  expounded  to  them.  We  have  a 
short  but  bcauiit*ul  description  of  the  manner 
of  Ezra's  first  preaching,  Nch.  viiL  Upward 
of  fifty  thousand  people  assembled  in  a  street, 
or  lar^e  square,  near  the  water  gate.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  Sabbath  day.  A 
pulpit  of  wood,  in  the  fashion  of  a  small  tower, 
was  placed  there  on  purpose  for  the  preacher ; 
and  this  turret  was  supported  by  a  scaffold,  or 
temporary  gallery,  where,  in  a  wing  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  pulpit,  sat  six  of  the  principal 
preachers ;  and  in  another  on  the  left,  seven. 
Thirteen  other  principal  teachers,  and  many 
Invites,  were  present  also,  on  scaffolds  erected 
for  the  purpose,  alternately  to  officiate.  When 
Ezra  ascended  the  pulpit,  he  produced  and 
opened  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  whole 
congregation  instantly  rose  up  from  their  seats, 
and  stood.  Then  he  offered  up  prayer  and 
praise  to  God.  The  people  bowing  their  heads 
and  worshipping  the  Liord  with  their  faces  to 
the  ground;  and  at  the  close  of  the  prayer, 
with  uplifted  hands,  they  solemnly  pronounced, 
*'Amen!  Amen!"  Then  all  standing,  Ezra, 
assisted  at  times  by  the  Levites,  read  the  law 
distinctly,  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them 
to  understand  the  reading.  The  sermons  de- 
livered so  affected  the  bearers,  that  they  wept 
excessively;  and  about  noon  the  sorrow  be- 
came so  exuberant  and  immeasurable,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  by  the  governor,  the 
preaciier,  and  the  Levites,  to  restrain  it.  "  Go 
your  way,"  said  they^  "  eat  the  fat,  and  drink 
the  sweet,  send  portions  to  them  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared."  The  wise  and  benevo- 
lent sentiments  of  these  noble  souls  were  im- 
bibed by  the  whole  congregation,  and  fifly 
thousand  troubled  hearts  were  calmed  in  a 
moment.  Home  they  returned,  to  eat,  to 
drink,  to  send  portions,  and  rejoice,  because 
thev  had  understood  the  words  that  were 
declared  unto  them.  Plato  was  living  at  this 
timC;  teaching  dull  philosophy  to  cold  aca- 
demics; but  what  was  he,  and  what  was 
Xenophon,  or  Demosthenes,  or  any  of  the 
Pagan  orators,  in  comparison  with  these  men  1 
From  this  period  to  tnat  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ,  public  preaching  was  universal ; 
synagogues  were  multiplied,  vast  numbers  at- 
tended, and  elders  and  rulers  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  order  and  instruction. 

The  most  celebrated  preacher  that  arose  be- 
fore the  ap(tearonce  of  Jesus  Christ  was  John 
the  Baptist.  He  was  commissioned  from  hea- 
ven to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah.  His 
subiects  were  few,  plain,  and  important.  His 
•tyle  was  vehement,  his  images  bold,  his  de- 
portment solemn,  his  action  eager,  and  his 
morals  strict.  But  this  bright  morning  star 
gate  way  to  the  illustrious  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, who  now  arose  on  a  benighted  world. 
Jesus  Christ  certainly  was  the  Prince  of  teach- 
ers. Who  but  can  admire  the  simplicity  and 
majesty  of  his  style,  the  beauty  of  his  images, 
the  alternate  softness  and  severity  of  ms 
address,  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  the  erace- 
fiUnoBs  of  his  deportment,  and  the  inaefati- 


gableneis  of  his  seal  1  Let  the  reader  ekm 
and  solace  himself  in  the  study  and  cootonpi^ 
tion  of  the  character,  excellency,  and  dignity 
of  this  divine  teacher,  as  he  wul  find  ibem  de- 
lineated in  the  evangelists. 

The  Apostles  copied  their  divine  Masta. 
They  formed  multitudes  of  rehgious  societio, 
and  were  abundantly  successful  in  tlitir  ii- 
hours.  They  connned  their  attenticD  to 
relijgion,  and  left  the  schools  to  dispuie,  lod 
politicians  to  intrigue.  The  doannes  tJiey 
preached  thev  supported  entirely  by  cTidoxx; 
and  neither  bad  nor  required  such  assisUBce 
as  human  laws  or  worldly  poUcy,theeioquenfie 
of  schools  or  the  terror  of  arms,  ooold  tffoiti 
them. 

The  Apostles  beine  dead,  every  thing  cane 
to  pass  as  they  had  foretold ;  the  whole  Chris- 
tian system,  in  time,  underwent  a  mtKnUt 
change;  preaching  shared  the  fate  of  otkcr 
institutions,  and  the  glory  of  the  primitin 
church  graaually  degenerated.  Those  wnten 
whom  we  call  the  fathers,  however,  held  up  to 
view  by  some  as  models  for  imitation,  do  not 
deserve  that  indiscriminate  praise  ascribe  tt 
them.  Christianity,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  tbor 
writings;  but  how  sadlv  incorporated  vitk 
Pagan  philosophy  and  Jewish  allrgoiyl  it 
must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  generu,  tk 
simplicity  of  Christianity  was  maintaitwd, 
though  under  gradual  decay,  during  the  fint 
three  centuries.  The  next  five  centuries  pfO' 
duced  many  pious  and  excellent  preachen, 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churcK,  th'xifk 
the  doctrine  continued  to  deeencrate.  Tk 
Greek  pulpit  was  adorned  with  some  dotjoctt 
orators.  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  John  Chrf- 
sostom,  preacher  at  Antioch,  and  aftervan 
patriarch,  as  he  was  called,  of  Constaniiixnk, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  all  flourished  io 
the  fourth  century,  seem  to  hare  led  the 
fashion  of  preaching  in  the  Greek  church; 
Jerom  and  Augustine  did  the  same  in  the 
Latin  church.  The  first  preachers  diffeitd 
much  in  pulpit  action ;  the  greater  part  used 
very  moderate  and  sober  gestures.  They  d6 
livered  their  sermons  all  extempore,  while  ihcic 
were  notaries  who  took  down  what  they  said. 
Sermons  in  those  days  were  all  in  the  vuigsr 
tongue:  the  Greeks  preached  in  Greek,  the 
Latms  in  Latin.  Toey  did  not  preach  bf 
the  clock,  so  to  speak,  but  were  short  or  lo^ 
as  they  saw  occasion ;  though  an  hour  wai 
about  the  usual  time.  Sermons  were  /^enenU} 
both  preached  and  heard  standing;  bat  soim> 
times  DOth  speaker  and  auditors  sat,  especieliy 
the  aged  and  the  infirm.  The  fhthers  vat 
fond  of  allegory ;  for  Origen,  that  cTcrUsing 
allegorizer,  had  set  them  the  example.  Beftw 
preaching,  the  preacher  usually  west  imo  i 
vestry  to  pray,  and  afterward  to  speak  to  such 
as  came  to  salute  him.  He  prajed  vith  hij 
eyes  shut  in  the  pulpit.  The  first  woni  thi 
preacher  uttered  to  the  people  when  he  a^ 
oended  the  pulpit  was,  "  Peace  be  with  you; 
or,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chris^  «• 
love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  H«y 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all ;"  to  whom  the  sssemhiy 
first  added, "  Ancn,"  and  in  after  times  ih^ 
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■wwdiii,  **  And  vUb  thy  spiriu"  DegeneralA, 
howtwer,  ai  these  days  were,  in  coiuparison 
of  ibose  of  the  ApostleSi  yet  they  were  golden 
sgcs  in  comparison  wiiii  the  times  that  fol- 
lowed, when  metaphysical  reasoning,  mvstical 
divijiity,  yea,  Aristotelian  categories,  wad  read- 
me the  lit cs  of  saints,  were  substituted  in  the 
pUce  of  sermons.  The  pulpit  became  a  stage 
vhcre  ludicrous  priests  obtained  the  vulgar 
laugh  by  the  lowest  kind  of  wit,  especially  at 
ihe  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easier. 

But  the  glorious  Reformation  was  the  oflf- 
ipriiig  of  preaching,  by  which  mankind  were 
reformed ',  there  was  a  standard,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  times  was  put  to  the  trial  bv  it. 
The  avidity  of  the  common  people  to  reaa  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  hear  them  expounded,  was 
wonderful ;  and  the  papists  were  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  frequent  public  in- 
ttniction,  that  they,  who  were  justlv  called 
anpreachiog  prelates,  and  whose  pulpits,  to 
ue  an  expression  of  Latimer,  had  been  "  bells 
without  clappers"  for  many  a  long  year,  were 
obli^  for  shame  to  set  tip  regular  preachine^ 
igain.  The  church  of  Rome  has  produced 
Mffle  great  preachers  since  the  Reformation, 
but  none  equal  to  the  reformed  preachers. 
And  a  question  naturally  arises  here,  which  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
Boncerninj;  tne  singular  effect  of  the  preachinc 
if  the  reformed,  which  was  general,  national, 
Boiversal  reformation.     In  the  dark  times  of 

Cpery  there  had  arisen  now  and  then  some 
nous  popular  preachers,  who  had  zealously 
isveio;h«l  against  the  vices  of  the  times,  and 
vhose  sermons  had  produced  sudden  and 
imazine  effects  on  their  auditors;  but  ail 
iiese  eilects  had  died  away  with  the  preachers 
who  had  produced  them,  and  all  things  had 
pMM  back  into  their  old  state.  Law,  learning, 
nmmerce,  society  at  large  had  not  been  im- 
iroved.  Here  a  new  scene  opens;  preachers 
irise  less  popular,  perhaps  less  indefatigable 
ind  exemplary;  their  sermons  produce  less 
rtriking  immediate  effects;  and  yet  their  audi- 
on  ^  away  and  agree  by  whole  nations  to 
tibrm.  Jerom  Savonarola,  Jerom  Narni. 
^apistran,  Connecte,  and  many  others,  haa 
mxluced,  by  their  sermons,  great  inrunediate 
iffects.  When  Connecte  preached,  the  ladies 
owered  their  head  dresses,  and  committed 
nitlled  caps  by  hundreds  to  the  flames.  When 
^ami  taught  the  people  in  lent,  from  the  pul- 
pits of  Rome,  halt  the  city  went  from  his  ser- 
Bons  crying  along  the  streets,  **  Lord,  have 
nerey  upon  us ;"  so  that  in  only  one  passion 
reek,  two  thousand  crowns'  worth  of  ropes 
rere  sold  to  make  scourges  with;  and  when 
ke  preached  before  the  pope  to  the  cardinals 
ud  bishops,  and  painted  the  sin  of  non-resr- 
lenoe  in  its  own  colours,  he  frightened  thirty 
IT  forty  bishops,  who  heard  him,  home  to  tlieir 
liocesses.  In  the  pulpit  of  the  university  of 
ioiamanca,  he  induced  eight  hundred  students 
0  quit  all  worldly  prospects  of  honour,  riches, 
md  pleasure,  and  to  become  penitents  in 
livers  monasteries.  We  know  the  fate  of 
Savonarola,  and  others  might  be  added;  but 
di  lamenied  the  momentary  duraiioa  of  the 


effects  pioduoed  by  their  labours.  Nartu  him- 
self was  so  dis^sted  with  his  ofBce,  (hat  he 
renounced  preaching,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  cell  to  mourn  over  his  irreclaimable  con- 
I  temporaries ;  for  bishops  went  back  to  the 
court,  and  rope  makers  lay  idle  again. 

Our  reformers  taught  all  the  good  doctrines 
which  had  been  taught  by  these  men,  and  they 
added  two  or  tliree  more,  by  which  tlicy  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  apostasy,  and  pro- 
duced general  reformation.  Instead  of  ap- 
pealing to  popes  and  canons,  and  founders  and 
fathers,  they  only  quoted  them,  and  referred 
their  auditors  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  law. 
Pope  Leo  X  did  not  know  this  when  he  told 
Pnerio,  who  complained  of  Luther's  heresy, 
"  Friar  Martin  has  a  fine  eenius."  They  also 
taught  the  people  what  mtle  they  knew  of 
Christian  liberty ;  and  so  led  them  into  a  be- 
lief that  they  might  follow  their  own  ideas  in 
religion,  without  the  consent  of  a  confessor, 
a  diocesan,  a  pope,  or  a  council.  They  went 
farther^  and  laid  the  stress  of  all  religion  on 
justifying  faith. 

Since  the  reformers  we  have  had  multitudes 
who  have  entered  into  their  views  with  disin- 
terestedness and  success;  and  in  the  present 
times,  both  in  the  church  and  among  other 
religious  societies,  names  might  be  mentioned 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  nation ;  for 
though  there  are  too  many  who  do  not  fill  up 
that  important  station  with  proportionate  piety 
and  talents,  yet  we  have  men  who  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  extent  of  knowledge,  depth 
of  experience^  originality  of  thought,  fervency 
of  zeal,  consistency  of  deportment,  and  great 
usefulness  in  the  Christian  church. 

The  preceding  sketch  will  show  how  mighty 
an  agent  preaching  has  been  in  all  ages,  in 
raising,  and  maintaining,  and  reviving  the  spirit 
of  religion.  Wherever  it  has  had  this  power, 
let  it  Tiowcver  be  remarked,  it  has  consisted 
in  the  declaration,  the  proclamation,  of  the 
truth  of  God,  as  contained  in  his  early  revela- 
tions to  man,  and  aflerward  enibodied  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  effect  too  has  been  pro- 
duct by  preachers  livine  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  this  truth,  and  filled  "with 
faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,**  depending  wholly 
upon  God's  blessing  for  success,  and  going 
forth  in  his  name,  with  ardent  longing  to 
"  win  souls,"  and  to  build  up  the  church  in 
knowledge  and  holiness.  For  preaching  is 
not  a  profession;  but  a  work  or  divine  ap- 
pointment, to  be  rightly  discharged  only  by 
nim  who  receives  a  commission  from  GKxi, 
and  fulfils  it  as  under  his  eye,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  his  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alWay.^' 

PREDESTINATION,  according  to  some, 
is  a  judement,  or  decree  of  Gh>d,  by  which  he 
has  resolved,  from  all  eternity,  to  save  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons,  hence  named  elect 
Others  define  it,  a  decree  to  give  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  to  their  own  malice  and  hard- 
ness of  heart.  A  third,  more  Scripturallw, 
God's  eternal  purpose  to  save  all  tliat  *'  truly 
repeat    and    unfeignedly    believe    his    holw 
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Goipel/'— according  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  Whom  he  did  foreknow"  as  belieyers  **  them 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to 
the  imo^  of  his  Son ;"  to  his  moral  image 
here,  and  to  the  image  of  his  glorified  hu- 
manity in  heaven.  According  to  the  Calvin- 
istical  scheme,  the  reason  of  Ghxl's  predesti- 
nating some  to  everlasiinf  life  is  not  founded 
in  a  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obedience; 
nevertheless,  it  is  also  maintained  on  this 
scheme,  that  the  means  are  decreed  as  ivell  as 
the  ena,  and  that  God  purposes  to  save  none 
but  such  as  by  his  grace  he  shall  prepare  for 
salvation  by  sanctification.  The  Remonstrants 
define  preaestination  to  be  God's  decree  to 
save  believers,  and  condemn  unbelievers. 
Some  represent  the  election  and  predestina- 
tion spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as  belonging  only 
to  nations,  or,  at  least,  bodies  of  men,  and  not 
to  particular  persons.  The  greatest  difficulties 
with  which  the  modem  theology  is  clog^ 
turn  on  predestination;  both  the  Romish 
and  Reformed  churches  are  divided  about  it;' 
the  Lutherans  speak  of  it  with  horror;  the 
Cnlvinisis  contend  for  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal ;  the  Molinists  and  Jesuits  preach  it  down 
as  a  most  dangerous  doctrine;  the  Jansenists 
assert  it  as  an  article  of  faith ;  the  Arminians. 
Remonstrants,  and  many  others,  are  all  avowed 
enemies  of  absolute  predestination.  Those 
strenuous  patrons  of  Jansenism,  the  Port- 
rovalists,  taught,  that  God  predestinates  those 
whom  he  foscsees  will  cooperate  with  his  grace 
to  the  end.  Dupin  adds,  that  men  do  not  fall 
into  sin  because  not  predestinated  to  life,  but 
they  are  not  predestinated  because  God  fore- 
saw their  sins.    See  Calvinism. 

This  doctrine  has  already  been  treated  of. 
We  shall  here  therefore  merely  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  its  history  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  apostolic  fathers,  men  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  intricacy  of  metaphysical  disqui- 
siiion,  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
Grospel,  fMwerfutly  influenced  by  iu  spirit,  and 
from  their  particular  situation  naturally  dwell- 
ing much  upon  it  as  a  system  of  direction  and 
consolation,  do  not,  in  their  writings,  at  all 
advert  to  the  origin  of  evil,  or  to  predestina- 
tion, so  closely  aUied  to  it.  They  press,  with 
much  earnestness,  upon  those  in  whom  they 
were  interested  the  vast  importance  of  prac- 
tical holiness,  exhibit  the  motives  which  ap- 
peared to  them  calculated  to  secure  it,  and 
represent  ihe  blessedness  which  awaits  good 
men,  and  the  condemnation  reserved  for  the 
wicked;  but  ihcy  do  not  once  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  the  sin  which  they  were 
solicitous  (o  remove  could  be  accounted  for, 
in  consistency  with  the  essential  holiness  and 
the  unl)oundcd  merc]^  of  the  Deity,  fn  short, 
they  just  took  that  view  of  this  subject  which 
every  man  takes  when  he  is  ndt  seeking  to 
enter  into  philosophical  disquisition ;  never  for 
one  moment  doubting  thot  whatever  is  icrong 
was  ultimately  to  be  rcferntd  to  man,  and  that 
the  c«'onomy  of  grace  proceeding  from  God 
wah  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  tender- 

sss  of  his  compassion  for  mankind. 

When,  however,  ihe  church  received  within 


its  eommtmion  thoae  who  had  beta  edooiit 

in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  to  whom  tia 

question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  nmit,  vbli 

they^  frequented  these  schools,   have  beoaw 

familiar,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  efoi 

although  they  were  convinced  that  we  sbodd 

be  chiefly  solicitous  about  the  fbnnatioD  of  the 

Christian  character,  there  would  be  no  sUuiiM 

to  what  had  formerly  interested  them,  or  tbi 

they  would  refrain  from  delivering  their  Moii- 

ments  upon  it.    Agreeably  to  this,  we  find,  in 

the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Irenaoa, 

TertuUian,  and  Origen,  sufficient  intimstioM 

that  they  had  direct  their  attentkm  to  ibi 

difficulty  now  under  review;  and  that,  wbt- 

ther  upon  adequate  grounds  or  not,  they  had 

come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  way  in  which  ii 

should    be   explained    consistenUy  with  the 

divine   perfections.    It  is  evident  that  thrf 

did  not  investigate  the  subject  to  ihedcfidbtD 

which  it  is  requisite  for  the  full  diseussioo  of 

it  to  go;  and  that  various  questions  vbkh 

must  be  put  before  it  can  be  bivagfat  coo- 

pletely  before  us,  thc^  either  did  not  fmt,  or 

nastily  regarded  as  of'^very  little  mooieni:  bit 

it  is  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  thsi  thef 

did  empk>y  their  thoughts  upon  it,  and  htn 

so  expressed  themselves  as  to  lea? e  no  doubt 

of  the  light  in  which  it  was  contemplated  bf 

them.    Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Tryph^ 

remai)c8  that  "  they  who  were  fordmown  n 

to  become  wicked,  whether  angels  or  men,  did 

so  not  from  any  fault  of  God,  itrit  rri  Bm, 

but  from  their  own  blame;"  by  which  cimt 

vation  he  shows  it  to  have  been  his  opinios 

that  God  foresaw  in  what  manner  bis  inidii* 

gent  creatures  would  aet ;  but  that  this  did  o^ 

affect  their  liberty,  and  did  not  diminish  their 

guilt.    A  little  after  he  says  more  fully,  ihil 

"  God  created  angeh  and   men  free  to  the 

practice  of  righteousness,  having  planted  a 

them   reason,  through  which  they  knew  bf 

whom  they  were  created  and  through  wbofs 

they  existed,  when  before  they  were  not,  sod 

who    preseribcd  to    them    a    law   by  which 

they  were  to  be  judged,  if  they  acted  eontrvf 

to  right  reason.    Wherefore,  we,  angels  sod 

men,  are  throueh  ourselves  convicted  as  beiog 

wicked,  if  we  do  not  lay  hokl  of  npcntanet 

But  if  the  Logos  of  God  foretels  that  sooc 

angels  and  men  would  go  to  be  punished,  he 

does  so  because  he  foreknew  that  they  wooid 

certainly  become  wicked ;  by  no  means,  hov- 

ever,  because  God  made  them  such."   ivsut 

thus    admits  that  man   is  wholly  dependrot 

upon  God,  deriving  existence  and  every  ibin? 

which  he  has  from  the  Almiehty ;  but  h^  » 

persuaded  that  we  were  perfei^  able  to  retsia 

our  integrity,  and  that,  although  it  was  fot«- 

'seen  that  we  should  not  do  so,  this  did  not 

abridge  our  moral  power,  or  fix  any  impoit- 

tion  on  the  Deity  in  consequence  of  oortnui** 

gression.    Tatian,  in  his  oration  against  tte 

Greeks,  an  excellent  work,   which,  altbioj^ 

composed  after  the  death  of  Justin,  was  vi^ 

ten.  In  all  pmbnbility,  before  ha  author  m 

adopted  tlie  wriM  opinions  which  he  defrnded 

toward  the  conclusion  of  his  lifr,  ezpesiO 

very  mnoh  the  Mine  aemimenta  avowed  hf 
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JMtin.  He  says,  "  Both  men  and  angels  were 
ereated  free,  so  that  man  becoming  wick^ 
through  his  own  fault  may  be  deservedly 
punished,  while  a  good  man,  who,  from  tlie 
right  exercise  of  his  free  will,  does  not  trans- 
gress the  law  of  Qody  is  entitled  to  praise ; 
that  the  power  of  the  divine  Logos  having  in 
himself  the  knowledge  of  what  was  to  hap- 
pen, not  through  fate  or  unavoidable  necessity, 
Dttt  from  free  choice,  predicted  future  things, 
condemning  the  wicked  and  praising  Uie 
righteous." 

Ireneus,   in  the   third   book  of  his  woric 
against  heresies,  has  taken  an  opportunity  to 
slate  his  notions  about  the  origin  of  evil.    The 
seventy-first  chapter  of  that  oook  is  entitled, 
"  A  proof  that  man  is  free,  and  has  power  to 
this  extent,  that  of  himself  he  can  choose  what 
is  good  or  the  contrary."    In  illustration  of 
this  he*  remarks,  *'  Grod  gave  to  man  the  Ppwer 
of  election  as  he  did  to  the  angels.    They, 
therefore,  who  do  not    obey  are  justly   not 
found  with  the  good,  and    receive   deserved 
punishment,  because  God  having  given  them 
what  was  good,  they  did  not  keep  it,  but  de- 
spised the  riches  of  the  divine  mercy."    The 
next  chapter  is  entitled,  "A  proof  that  some 
men  are  not  good  by  nature,  and  others  wicked, 
and  that  what  is  good  is  within  the  choice  of 
man."    In  treating  on  this  subject,   Irensus 
observes,  that  "if  the  reverse  were  the  case. 
the  good  would  not  merit  praise  nor  the  wicked 
blame,  because  being  merely  what,  without  any 
will  of  theirs,  they  had  been  made,  they  could 
Boc  be  considered  as  voluntary  agents.    But," 
he  adds,   **  since  all  have  the  same  nature,  and 
Aie  able  to  retain  and  to  do  what  is  good,  and 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  it  and  not  do  it, 
•ofne  are,  even  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  much 
noore  in  that  of  Gkxl,  deservedhr  praised  and 
otners  blamed."    In  support  or  this  he  intro- 
cfaiees  a  great  variety  or  passages  from  Scrip- 
tore.      It    appears,    however,    that    the    real 
difficulty  attending  the  subject  had  suggested 
kself  to    his   roiim;  for  he   inquires   in   the 
•eveaty-third  chapter,  why  Qod  had  not  from 
the  iK^innine   made  man  perfect,  all  things 
beinf;  possible  to  him.     He  gives  to  this  ques- 
tion a  metaphysical  and  unsatisfactory  answer, 
but  which  so  far  satisfied  himself  as  to  con- 
Tince  him  that  there  could  not,  on  this  eround, 
be  any  imputation  justly  cast  on  the  perfections 
of  the  Almighty,  and  that,  consequently,  a  suf- 
ScU.ttt  explanation  of  the  origin  of  eru  and  of 
the  justice  of  punishing  it,  was  to  be  found  in 
the   nature  or  man  as  a  free  agent,  or  in  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty  with  which  man  had  been 
endowed.    TertuUian  had  also  speculated  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  has  recoraod 
his    sentiments   with  respect  to  it.     He  ex- 
plicitly asserts  the  freedom  of  the  will;  lays 
down  the  position,  that,  if  this  be  denied,  there 
can  be  neither  reward  nor  punishment;  and, 
in  answer  to  an  objection,  that  since  free  will 
has  been  productive  of  such  melancholy  con- 
secnicaiccs,  it  would  have  been  better  that  it 
bad  not  been  bestowed,  he  enters  into  a  formal 
▼iiMltearion  of  this  part  of  our  oonstitotion.    la 
mgiy  ta  another  sugmtioo,  that  Qod  might 


have  interposed  to  prevent  the  choice  which 
was  to  be  productive  of  sin  and  misery,  he 
maintains  that  this  could  not  have  been  done 
without  destroying  that  admirable  constitution 
by  which  alone  the  interests  of  virtue  can  be 
really  promoted.  He  thus  thought  that  sin  was 
to  be  imputed  wholly  to  man,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  God, 
or  rather  illustrated  these  attributes,  that  there 
should  be  a  system  under  which  sin  was  pos- 
sible, because  without  this  possibility  tnere 
could  have  been  no  accountable  agents. 

From  what  has  been  stated  on  this  subject, 
it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  apostolic 
fathers  did  not  at  all  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  evil;  that  the  writers  by 
whom  they  were  succeeded  were  satisfied  that, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  most 
commonly  used,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
predestination;  that  they  uniformly  represent- 
ed the  destiny  of  man  as  regulated  by  the  use 
or  abuse  of  his  free  will;  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  IrensBus,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
explain  why  such  a  creature  as  man^  who  was 
to  fall  into  sin,  was  created  by  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite goodness;  that  the  sole  objection  to  their 
doctrine  seemed  to  them  to  be,  that  prescience 
was  incompatible  with  liberty,  and  that,  when 
they  answered  this,  they  considered  that  no- 
thing more  was  requisite  for  receiving,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  view  of  man  upon  which  they 
often  and  fondly  dwelt,  as  a  free  and  accounta- 
ble agent,  who  might  have  held  fast  his  integrity, 
and  whose  fall  from  that  integrity  was  to  be  as* 
cribed  solely  to  himself,  as  it  did  not  at  all  re- 
sult from  any  i^pointment  of  the  supreme  Being. 

Although  opinions  respecting  original  sin, 
directly  tending  to  a  very  diflferent  view  of  the 
subject  than  had  been  previously  taken,  had 
been  stated  by  Cyprian,  yet  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which  after- 
ward were  widely  received  in  the  Christian 
church,  took  their  rise  from  the  discussions  to 
which  the  Pelagian  controversy  gave  occasion. 
Previous  to  the  part  which  Aueustine  took  in 
that  controversy,  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  of  the  same  sentiments  with  Origen  and' 
the  other  early  fathers.  But,  either  from  what 
he  considered  as  a  more  deliberate  and  com- 
plete examination  of  Scripture,  or  from  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  imposed  on  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  positions  which  he 
had  laid  down  in  his  writings  against  Pelagius, 
he  soon  changed  his  opinion,  and  advan^  a 
notion  more  in  harmony  with  these  positions.. 
Having  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
divine   grace,  he   inculcated    that,  in   conse- 

2uence  of  original  sin,  man  was  infallibly 
etermined  to  evil,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
state  of  condemnation,  and  he  thus  took  away 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  prevailing 
tenets  rested ;  because  it  was  impossible  that 
men  could  be  predestined  to  life,  or  the  reverse, 
from  prescience  of  their  actions,  when,  with- 
out the  special  grace  of  Gkxl,  they  were  abso- 
lutely incapacitated  for  obedience  to  the  divint 
law.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  Augustin% 
in  some  degree,  transferred  the  search  for  tht 
origin  of  sin  from  the  state  of  inan  to  the  piii(: 
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of  God,  assertinir  that  ftom  all  eternity 
Um  Almighty  had  determined  to  choose  from 
die  maas  of  mankind,  lost  in  guilt  and  corrup- 
tion, a  certain  number  to  be  transformed  to 
boUness.  and  to  be  admitted  after  this  life  to 
eternal  happiness ;  that  he  did  this  to  promote 
his  own  glory ;  and  that,  by  the  operation  of 
his  Spirit,  granted  of  his  own  free  and  unde- 
aerred  -mercv,  he  produced  in  the  elect  or 
ehosen  the  fruits  oi  righteousness,  and  quali- 
fied them  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  The 
whole  of  the  remamaer  of  the  human  race 
were,  according  to  this  system,  left  in  their 
condition  by  nature,  or  in  other  words,  were 

Siven  up  to  endless  misery.  There  imme- 
iately  arose  out  of  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  formidable  and  heartr rending  objection, 
that^  God  was  really  the  author  of  sin ;  that, 
having  so  created  mankind  that  of  themselres 
they  could  not  be  holy,  there  was  on  the  part 
of  those  delivered  no  virtue,  as  there  was  on 
the  other  part  no  blame ;  the  case  being  quite 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  had 
God  interposed  with  respect  to  creatures  who 
had  not  received  from  himself  their  physical  and 
moral  constitution.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  a  sect  did  arise,  which,  carrying 
out,  as  the  members  of  it  afBrmed,  the  pnnci- 
plea  of  Augustine,  maintained  that  Qod  not 
•only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal 
punishment,  but  also  to  the  guilt  and  trans- 
gneaaion  for  which  they  were  punished ;  that 
•Die  human  race  was  thus  wholly  passive,  the 
good  and  bad  actions  of  men,  or  what  were 
commonly  termed  such,  being  determined  from 
all  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  or  fixed  by  hope- 
•leas,  irresistible  necessity.  These  opinions  it  is 
said  that  the  venerable  and  enlightened  bishop 

•  of  Hippo  zealously  opposed,  labouring  to  show 
'that  tney  were  not  fairly  deduced  from  what 

he  had  taught,  making  a  distinction  probably 
'  between  his  account  of  free  will  and  the  ne- 
cessity here  confounded  with  it,  and  perhaps 
reluctant  to  push  his  tenets  so  far  as  apparent- 
^ly  they  might  be  carried.     The  fact  is,  that 
uthough  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion is  occasionally  clearly  taught  oy  Augus- 
tine, and  obviously  follows    from    bis  other 
'  principles,  yet  he  does  not  always  write  con- 
sistently with  regard  to  it;  or,  at  least,  there 
is  sometimes  so  much  vagueness  in  his  asser- 
tions and  illustrations,  that  his  authority  has 
'  been  claimed  in  support  of  their  peculiar  tenets 
iboth  bv  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  opposite 
to  each  other  as  the  sentiments  of  these  two 

•  orders  are  upon  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
treating.     Still  it  is  beyond  a  question  that 

.  this  eefebrated  theologian  did  fix  the  attention 
^f  the  church  upon  that  subject  much  more 

•  dosely  than  before  his  age  had  been  the  case, 
and  gave  rise  to  those  discussions  in  relation 
lo  it  which  have  so  often  agitated  Christians. 
and  tended  much  more  to  destroy  the  mila 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  throw 
light  upon  its  momentous  truths.  The  subject 
of  preoestination,  however,  was  Ion?  regaraed 
w  one  which  it  was  not  esteemed  requisite 
■biolutel'ir  to  define,  and  which  might  be  verv 

left  open   to  speculation;  fbr  akhougb 


in  different  countries  decrees  were  psMsl, 
guarding  against  what  were  viewed  ai  emxi 
resulting  from  it,  it  is  plain,  from  what  took 
place  upon  the  revival  of  the  conirorefsy  ia 
an  after  age.  that  there  had  not  been  fonaed 
any  standard  to  which  ecclesiastical  aothority 
required  that  all  who  were  esteemed  orthodox 
should  strictly  conform.    See  Augcotinc 

In  the  ninth  century,  God»cha]chiu,  a  oaa 
of  illustrious  birth,  who  had,  contrarj  to  bia 
inclinations,  been  devoted  bv  his  pareati  to  i 
monastic   life,  and  who  had,  with  uowearied 
diligence,  studied  the  science  of  theoktgy,  iA> 
flamed  by  an  unhappy  desire  to  uorevel  all  tht 
difficulties  with  which  that  sdence  aboaodi, 
occupied  his  mind  with  the  considentioB  ef 
the   question    of   predestination,  and  fioaSr 
adopted,  with  regard   to  it,  the  do^Lrine  ot 
Augustine,     ^ot   satisfied  with  having  coi- 
vinced  himself,  he  conceived  it  to  be  hu  doty 
to  labour  for  the  conviction  of  others ;  and  Ix 
accordingly  openly  and  zealously  incvlcaied 
that  the  elect  were  predestinated  to  life,  aad 
the  rest  of  mankind  to   everlasting  misoy. 
Rabanus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  fir 
some  reason  before  this  been  inspired  vitk 
enmity  to  Gk)deschalchu8,    having  beeo  in- 
formed of  the  tenets  which  he  was  poUishiog; 
and,  aa  has  too  often  been    the  caae,  Ttiliag 
private  antipathy  under  the  cloak  of  anii^ 
for  the  purity  of  divine  truth,  opposed  hia 
with  the  utmost  vehemence;  and,  bariutt- 
sembled    a  council   in  his  own  metn^iUB 
city,  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  rievi 
which  he  reprobated.    The  matter  was  afto" 
ward  taken  up  by  Hincmar,  archbiahop  of 
Rheims,  who  was  the  zealoua  friend  of  KAt 
nus ;  and  he  also  having  procured  the  meetiac 
of  a  council,  confirmed  the  sentence  that  hai 
been  already  passed.    Not  satisfied  with  tbit, 
he  degraded  Uodeschalcbus    from  the  jKiea* 
hood;    and,  with   an    inhumanity  iimnit^ 
more  detestable  than  heresy,  he  pot  the  anfir 
tunate  monk  to  the  torture.     The  fortitude  of 
Gkxleschalchtts  was  fbr  a  moment  oTerpove^ 
ed,  and  he  consented  to  commit  to  the  flamo 
a  justification  of  his  opinions  which  he  W 
presented  to  his  execrable  tormentors.    It  vis 
not  to  be  supposed  that  by  atrocious  ^'uAeut 
like  this,  sincere  conviction  could  be  produced 
in  the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed,  a 
that  otners  wouki  be  disposed  universaJly  to 
submit  to  it.    The  controversy,  accordio^^, 
soon  was  renewed ;  writers  on  both  sidea  of 
the    question    contended     with    the    uuma 
warmth,  and  eagerly  displayed  the  extent  of 
their  addition.  New  councils  were  summoDed, 
by  which  the  decrees  of  former  councils  wm 
reversed,  and    the    tenets   of  Godeschaleboi 
were  confirmed ;  and  the  whole  agitation  ttr 
minated  by  leaving  the  subject  in  the  tuM 
undefined  state  on  the  part  of  the  church  in 
which  it  had  been  before  it  was  thus  iateo 
perately  and  cruelly  diacussed. 

To  the  schoolmen,  who  ddts;1ited  mi» 
more  in  losingr  themselves  amkist  inextricabk 
difikulties  and  endless  distinctions,  than  tf 
opening  the  aourcea  of  knowledge  andrcaof 
ing  the  difilicultiea  with  which  tfieia  wtn  s« 
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immded,  this  subject,  from  its  intricate  or 
inexplicable  nature,  was  admirably  adapted; 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  exercise  upon  it  their 
diligence  and  their  ingenuity.  Thomas  A<iui- 
nas,  who  flourished  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  man  who  in  more  enlierhtened 
times  would  have  really  merited  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed,  and  which  procured 
for  him  from  his  contemporaries  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  He  was  capable 
of  vast  mental  exertion,  and,  amidst  all  his 
avocations,  produced  worics  so  voluminous 
that  in  moaern  days  even  students  would 
shrink  from  the  perusal  of  them  as  an  over- 
whelming task.    He  wrote  largely  upon  the 


nature  of  grace,  and  predestination,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  His  opinions  upon 
these  subjects  were  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  Augustine  *,  and  so  much,  indeed,  was  he 
conceived  (o  resemble  in  genius  and  under- 
standing that  distinguished  prelate,  that  it  was 
asserted  the  soul  of  Augustine  had  been  sent 
into  the  body  of  Aquinas.  He  taught  that 
(Sod  had,  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any 
regard  to  their  works,  predestinated  a  certain 
number  to  life  and  happiness ;  but  he  found 
great  delight  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  this 
DMition  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
His  celebrated  antagonist,  John  Duns  Scotus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  sumamed,  from  the 
acuteness  and  bent  of  his  mind,  the  Subtile 
Doctor,  also  directed  his  attention,  in  the  sub- 
sjcquent  century,  to  the  same  thorny  specula- 
tions^ taking  a  different  view  of  them  from 
Aqumns ;  and  we  find  in  the  works  of  these 
two  brilliant  lights  of  the  schoolmen  all  that 
the  most  learned  in  the  dark  ages  thought 
«pon  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  various  shades 
of  opinion  which  existed  in  the  church  as  to 
predestination  from  this  era  till  the  Reforma- 
tion: it  is  enough  to  remark,  that,  after  all 
which  had  been  written  upon  it,  it  does  not 
mppetiT  that  any  peculiar  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  it  were,  by  the  reformers,  judged 
essential  to  orthodoxy.  It  was  more  wisely 
considered  that,  upon  a  point  involved  in  im- 
penetrable difficulties,  and  raised  far  above 
human  comprehension,  men  might  be  allowed 
to  differ,  while  their  attachment  to  the  best 
interests  of  pure  religion  could  not  be  called  in 
question.    See  Calvinism  and  Lutherans. 

The  seventeenth  article  of  the  church  of 
Enghind  is  often  adduced  by  Calvinists  as  fa- 
Tourable  to  their  peculiar'  views  of  absolute 
predestination;  but  such  a  representation  of 
u  is  rendered  plausible  only  by  adding  to  its 
▼arious  clauses  qualifying  expressions  to  suit 
thai  purpose.  Under  the  articles  Church  of 
England,  Confeisions,  and  Caivinisfn,  have 
been  exhibited  the  just  and  liberal  views  of 
Cranmer  and  the  principal  English  reformers 
on  this  subject, — the  sources  from  which  they 
drew  the  articles  of  religion  and  the  public 
formularies  of  devotion, — and  some  of  the 
fiitile  attempts  of  the  high  predestinarians  in 
the  church  to  inoculate  the  public  creed  with 
their  dogmas.  Cartwright  and  his  followers, 
m  Uidiir  iccond  "Admomtkm  to  tht  Parlia- 


ment" in  1572,  complained  that  the  artielei 
speak  dangerously  of  '*  falling  from  grace;** 
and  in  1587  they  preferred  a  similar  complaint. 
The  labours  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  at 
a  subsec|uent  period,  and  their  abortive  result, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  are  welt  known. 
Lons  before  Arminius  had  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  general  redemption,  a 
ereat  number  of  the  English  clergy  had  pub- 
licly tauf  ht  and  defends  the  same  doctrine. 
It  was  about  1571  when  Dr.  Peter  Baroe,  *'  a 
zealous  Anti-Calvinian,"  as  one  of  our  church 
historians  observes,  was  made  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  *' he  went  on  teaching  in  his 
lectures,  preachin?  in  his  sermons,  determin- 
ing in  the  schools,  and  printing  in  several 
books,  divers  points  contrary  to  Calvinism. 
And  this  he  dia  for  several  years,  without  any 
manner  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  The 
heads  of  the  university,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Burleigh,  dated  Mardi  8,  1595,  say,  he  had 
done  it  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  preceding, 
and  they  might  have  said  twenty;  for  he 
printed  some  of  his  lectures  in  15*^,  and  the 
prosecution  he  was  at  last  under,  which  will 
be  considered  hereafler,  was  not  till  1595.  In 
1584,  Mr.  Harsnet,  afterward  archbishop  of 
York,  preached  against  absolute  reprobation 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the  greatest  audience  then 
in  the  kingdom :  as  did  the  judicious  Mr. 
Hooker  at  the  Temple  in  the  year  following. 
In  the  ^ear  1594^  Mr.  Be^rret  preached  at  &, 
Mary's  in  Cambndge  against  Calvinism,  with 
very  smart  reflections  upon  Calvin  himself, 
Beza,  Zanchy,  and  several  others  of  the  most 
noted  writers  in  that  scheme.  In  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Baroe  preached  at  the  same  place  to 
the  same  purpose.  By  this  time  Calvinism  had 
gained  considerable  ground,  being  much  pro- 
moted by  the  learned  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins ;  and  several  of  the  heads  of  the  unirer- 
sity  being  in  that  scheme,  they  complained  of 
the  two  sermons  above  mentioned  to  the  Lord 
Burleigh  their  chancellor.  Their  heads  en- 
deavoured to  bring  Barret  to  a  retraction,  to 
which  whether  he  ever  submitted  according  to 
the  form  they  drew  up,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  At  len^h  the  matter  was  laid  before 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  was  offended  at 
their  proceedings,  and  writes  to  the  Lord  Bur- 
leieh,  that  some  of  the  points  which  the  heads 
had  enjoined  Barret  to  retract  were  such  as 
the  most  learned  Protestants,  then  living, 
yaried  in  judgment  upon;  and  that  the  most 
ancient  and  best  divines  in  the  land  were  in  the 
chief  est  points  in  opinion  against  the  heads  and 
their  resolutions.  Another  letter  he  sent  to 
the  heads  themselves,  telling  them  that  they 
had  enjoined  Barret  to  affirm  that  which  was 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  holden  and  expressed 
by  many  sound  and  learned  divines  in  the 
cnureh  of  Elnffland,  and  in  other  churches 
likewise  men  of  best  account ;  and  that  which 
for  his  own  part  he  thought  to  be  false  and 
oontrarj  to  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  Scriptures 
are  plain,  that  God  by  his  absolute  will  did  not 
hate  and  rdect  any  man.  There  might  be 
hnpiety  in  belieyiiif  the  one,  then  ooold  bt 
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BOM  in  believing  the  other;  neither  was  it 
contrary  to  any  article  of  religion  estaUished 
by  authority  in  this  church  of  England^  but 
rather  agreeable  thereto.  This  testimony  of 
the  archbishop  is  very  remarkable ;  and  though 
he  afterward  countenanced  the  Lambeth  arti- 
cles, that  is  of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  case. 
The  question  is  not  about  any  man's  private 
opinion,  but  about  the  doctrine  of  the  church ; 
and  supposing  the  archbishop  to  be  a  Calvin- 
ist,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  some 
points,  this  onlv  adds  the  greater  weight  to 
Lis  testimony,  that  our  church  has  no  where 
declared  in  favour  of  that  scheme.  The  arch- 
bishop descended  to  the  particulars  char^ 
aeainst  Barret,  asking  the  heads  what  article 
of  the  church  was  contradicted  by  this  or  that 
notion  of  his ;  and  Whitaker  in  his  reply  does 
not  appeal  to  one  of  the  articles,  as  ag^ainst  Bar- 
ret, but  forms  his  plea  upon  the  doctrines  which 
then  generally  obtained  in  pulpits.  His  words 
are,  'We  are  fiiUy  persuaded  that  Mr.  Barret 
Imth  taught  untruth,  if  not  against  the  articles, 
yet  against  the  religion,  of  our  church,  publicly 
received,  and  always  held  in  her  majesty^s 
reign,  and  maintained  in  all  sermons,  disputa- 
tionS}  and  lectures.'  And  even  this  pretence 
of  his,  weak  as  it  would  have  been  though 
true,  IS  utterly  false^  directly  contrary,  not 
only  to  what  has  been  already  shown  to  be 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  to  what  the 
archbishop  affirmed,  and  that  too,  as  roust  be 
supposed,  upon  his  own  knowled|^  As  to 
Dr.  Baroe,  he  met  with  many  friends,  who 
espoused  his  cause.  Mr.  Strype  particularly 
mentions  four,  Mr.  Overal,  Dr.  Clajrton,  Mr. 
Harsuet,  Dr.  Andrews ;  all  of  them  ^reat  and 
learned  men^  men  of  renown,  and  famous  in 
their  generation.  How  many  more  there  were, 
nobody  can  tell.  The  heads  in  their  letter  to 
the  Lord  Burleigh  do  not  pretend  that  the 
preaching  against  Calvinism  gave  a  ^neral 
offence,  but  that  it  offended  many;  which  im- 
plies that  there  were  many  others  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  and  they  expressly  say  there  were 
divers  in  the  AntiCalvinian  scheme,  whom 
they  represent  as  maintaining  it  with  great 
boldness.  But  what  put  a  stop  to  this  prose- 
cution against  Baroe  was,  a  reprimand  from 
their  chancellor,  the  Lord  Burleigh,  who 
wrote  to  the  heads,  that  as  good  and  as  an- 
cient were  of  another  judgment,  and  that  they 
mij^ht  punish  him,  but  it  would  be  for  well 
doing." 

But  Dr.  Whitaker,  Regius  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  Cambridge,  could  not  endure  the 
farther  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  freneral 
redemption  in  that  univcrsltyi;  he  therefore,  in 
1595^  drew  up  nine  affirmations,  elucidatory 
of  his  views  of  predestination,  and  obtained 
ibr  them  the  sanaion  of  several  Calviniao 
beads  of  houses,  with  whom  he  repaired  to 
Archbishop  Whitj^ift.  Having  heara  their  ex 
parte  statement,  his  grace  summoned  Bishops 
Flecher  and  Vaufhan,  and  Dr.  Tyndal,  dean 
of  Ely,  to  meet  Dr.  Whitaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge deputation  at  his  palacs  in  Lambeth,  on 
(ho  tenth  of  November,  1^5;  whor^  «Aar 
wuqIi  polishing  «Bd  •lticin§^  i^f  c  pirtdiMMl 


Whitaker's  affirmation  in  the  foTWwing  feni, 
called  the  "  Lambeth  Articles,"  fVom  tbepbei 
in  which  their  secret  sittings  had  been  beid:» 
**  1.  Ghxl  from  eternity  hath  predestinated  m- 
tain  men  unto  life ;  certain  men  be  bath  repro- 
bated. 2.  The  moving  or  efficient  eame  of 
predestination  unto  life  is  not  the  foresiffat  of 
raith  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  wonii,  or 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  person  predeiu- 
nated ;  but  it  is  only  the  good  will  and  pteanm 
of  Gkxl.  3.  A  certain  number  of  the  predes- 
tinate is  predetermined,  which  can  neither  be 
augmented  nor  diminished.  4.  Those  vbo 
are  not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  be 
necessarily  damned  for  their  sins.  5.  A  true, 
living,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Gkxl  justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  doib  io( 
(all  off,  or  vanish  away,  in  the  elect,  litber 
totally  or  finally.  6.  A  man  who  is  a  tne 
believer,  that  is,  one  who  is  endued  witbi 
justifying  faith,  is  assured  with  a  pleropbocr, 
or  firm  persuasion,  of  faith  concerning  ik 
remission  of  his  sins,  and  his  eternal  salratioo 
through  Christ.     7.  Saving  grace  is  neither 

fiven,  communicated,  nor  granted  to  all  met, 
y  which  they  can  be  saved  if  they  will.  &  1^ 
one  is  able  to  come  unto  Christ  unless  it  ibdl 
be  given  unto  him,  and  unless  the  Father  sbiQ 
draw  him ;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  b/  the 
Father,  that  they  may  come  unto  the  Sob. 
9.  It  is  not  placed  in  the  choice,  will,  or  ca- 
pacity of  every  one  to  be  saved.'*  Dr.  Whiti- 
ker  died  a  few  days  oiler  his  return  rnn 
Lambeth,  with  the  nine  articles  to  which  he 
had  procured  the  patronage  of  the  prinnie. 
After  his  demise,  two  competitors  sppeued 
for  the  vacant  Kind's  Professorship,  Dr.  Wot- 
ton,  of  King's  College,  a  professed  CalvisioB, 
and  Dr.  Overal  of  Trinity  College,  "alroo^a 
for,"  says  Heylin,  "from  the  Calviniandg^ 
trine  in  the  main  platform  of  predestinstieo  is 
Baroe,  Harsnet,  or  Barret  are  conceived  to  be- 
But  when  it  came  to  the  vote  of  the  university, 
the  place  was  carried  for  Overal  by  the  major 

Sart;  which  plainly  shows,  that  though  the 
octrines  of  Calvin  were  so  hotly  stickkd  here 
by  most  of  the  beads,  yet  the  greater  pan  of 
the  learned  body  entertained  them  not."  "The 
Lambeth  articles,"  it  is  well  observed,  "are  so 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  EngbMl, 
nayinff  never  had  any  the  least  sandicui  eiiber 
from  Uie  parliament  or  the  convocation.  Tber 
wore  drawn  up  by  Professor  Whitaker;. and 
though  they  were  a Aerward  approved  h^  Aftb- 
bishop  Whitgifi,  and  six  or  eignt  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  in  a  meeting  they  had  at  Lamhctb,  yrt 
this  meeting  was  only  in  a  private  manner,  iw 
without  any  authonty  from  the  queen;  who 
waa  so  far  from  approving  of  their  proeccdiats 
that  she  not  only  ordered  the  articles  to  b« 
suppressed,  but  was  resolutely  bent  for  v^^ 
time  to  bring  the  archbishop  and  his  assoeisf* 
under  ajmntimtre,  for  presuming  to  make  tbefl 
without  any  warrant  or  le^  authonty- 
Such,  in  brief^  was  the  origin  and  Meh  the 
fata  of  the  Lambeth  articles,  without  the  eesii- 
tenanee  of  which  the  dcfendevt  of  Calvtaism  • 
the.«lMtfch.of  Ei«laiMl  oonld  find  no  seaiiM«» 
ot  flOppsfft  (or  tSair  manifold;  affionatiass  s" 
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|ifedi8tia«ti#n  ijki  Hi  kindred  topioB.  Thmt 
articles  afford  another  instructiye  instanoe  of 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  real  teDtimetits 
of  ibeir  opponents,  which  often  betrays  itscAf 
ii  the  eondua  of  many  eminent  men,  when 
they  rashly  begin  to  fence  off  the  reputed 
keierodozy  of  their  brethren  from  the  tacred 
precincts  of  their  own  orthodoxy.  Two  of 
the  ablest  and  most  consistent  Arminians  of 
the  old  English  school,  Baroe  and  Plaifere, 
hsTc  lucidly  shown  how  every  one  of  these 
pine  assertions  may.  without  difHcnlty,  be 
interpreied  in  accordance  with  their  individual 
bdieC  Baroe's  clever  dissertation  on  this 
SQbject  will  be  found  in  Strvpe's  "  Life  of 
Whiigift;"  and  that  of  Plaiwre,  in  his  own 
unanswerable  " Apello EvangeHum" 

PRE-EXISTENCE  OP  JESUS  CHRIST 
is  his  existence  before  he  was  boni  of  the 
Virgin  Marv.  That  he  realUr  did  exist,  is 
pbin  from  John  iii,  13;  vi,  50,  dec;  viii,  58; 
XTii,5,24;  1  John  i,  2;  but  there  are  various 
opinions  respecting  this  existence.  Some  ao- 
niowledging,  with  the  orthodox,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  a  divine  nature,  a  rational  soul, 
and  a  human  body,  go  into  an  opinion  peculiar 
to  themselves.  His  body  was  formed  in  the 
Tn-gin's  womb ;  but  his  human  soul,  they  sup- 
pose, was  the  first  and  most  excellent  of  all 
the  works  of  God ;  was  broueht  into  existence 
before  the  creation  of  the  wond,  and  subsisted 
in  happv  union  in  heaven  with  the  second  per- 
wn  of  tbe  Gkidhead,  till  his  incamatiou.  These 
divines  differ  from  those  called  Arians.  for  the 
letter  ascribe  to  Christ  onl^  a  createa  deity, 
whereas  the  former  hold  his  true  and  proper 
divinity.  They  differ  from  the  Socinians,  who 
believe  no  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  liefore  his 
incarnation;  they  differ  from  the  Sabellians, 
who  only  own  a  trinity  of  names :  they  differ 
also  finom  the  generally  received  opinion,  which 
is,  that  Christ^s  human  soul  began  to  exist  in 
the  womb  of  his  mother,  in  exact  conformity 
to  that  likeness  unto  his  brethren  of  which  St 
Paul  speaks,  Heb.  ii,  17.  The  writers  in  fhvour 
of  the  predxistence  of  Christ's  human  soul 
reeommend  their  opinion  by  these  arguments : 
1.  Christ  is  represented  as  his  Father's  mes- 
lenger,  or  angel,  being  distinct  from  his  Father, 
lent  by  his  Father,  lon^  before  his  incarnation, 
to  perform  actions  which  seem  to  be  too  low 
for  the  dignity  of  pure  Gk>dhead.  The  ap]>eai^ 
iuices  of  Christ  to  the  patriarchs  are  described 
like  the  appearance  of  an  angelj  or  man  really 
distinct  from  God;  yet  one,  m  whom  Gkxi, 
or  Jehovah,  hiAl  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or 
with  whom  the  divine  nature  had  a  personal 
onion.  2.  Christ,  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  is  said,  in  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
Uk  have  divested  himself  of  some  glor)r  which 
he  had  before  his  incarnation.  Now  if  there 
had  existed  before  this  time  nothing  but  his 
divine  nature,  this  divine  nature,  it  is  argued, 
could  not  property  have  divested  itself  of  any 
glorv,  John  xvii,  4,  5;  2  Cor.  viii,  9.  It  can- 
not be  said  of  Clod  that  he  became  poor :  he  is 
infinitely  self  sufficient ;  he  is  necessarily  and 
eternally  rich  in  perfections  and  glories.  Nor 
cii  it  be  said  of  Christ,  aa  man,  that  he  was 


rich,  if  he  were  liev^  ili  a  richer  state  befbre 
than  while  he  was  on  earth.  ^3.  It  seems 
needful,  say  those  who  embrace  this  opinion, 
that  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  should  predxist, 
that  it  might  have  an  opportunity  to  give  its 
previous  actual  consent  to  the  great  and  pain- 
ful undertaking  of  making  atonement  for  our 
sins.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  prcdxistence  of  the  human  soul 
of  Christ  weakens  and  subverts  that  of  his 
divine  personality.  1.  A  pure  intelligent  spirit, 
the  first,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent  of  creatures,  created  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  so  exactly  resembles  the  second 
person  of  the  Arian  trinity,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  show  the  least  difference  except  in  name. 
2.  This  predxistent  intelli^nce,  supposed  in 
this  doctnne,  is  so  confounoed  with  toose  other 
intelligences  called  angels,  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  mistaking  this  human  soul  for  an 
angel,  and  so  of  making  the  person  of  Christ 
to  consist  of  three  natures,  o.  If  Jesus  Christ 
had  nothing  in  common,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind except  a  body,  how  could  this  semi-con- 
formity make  him  a  real  man  1  4.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  in  proof  of  the  pre^xistence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  of  the  same 
sort  with  those  which  others  allege  in  proof 
of  the  preiixistence  of  all  human  sows.  5.  This 
opinion,  by  ascribing  the  dignity  of  the  work 
of  redemption  to  this  sublime  human  soul, 
detracts  from  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  renders 
the  last  as  passive  as  tne  first  is  active.  6.  This 
notion  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  St.  Paul 
says,  "  In  all  things  it  behovea  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,"  Heb.  ii,  17 :  he  partook 
of  all  our  infirmities,  except  sin.  St.  Luke 
says,  "  He  increased  in  stature  and  wisdom," 
Luke  ii,  52.  Upon  the  whole,  this  scheme, 
adopted  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  must 
always  surround  mysteries  so  great,  only  cre- 
ates new  ones.  This  is  the  usual  fate  of 
shnilar  speculations,  and  shows  the  wisdom 
of  resting  in  the  plain  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  God. 

PRESBYTERIANS  are  those  that  affirm 
there  is  no  order  in  the  church,  as  established 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  superior  to  that  of 
presbyters ;  that  all  ministers,  being  ambassa- 
dors, are  equal  by  their  commission ;  and  that 
elder,  or  presbyter,  and  bishop,  are  the  same 
in  name  and  office,  and  the  terms  synonymous. 
Their  arguments  against  the  Episcopalians  are 
as  follows: — With  respect  to  the  successors 
of  the  A^stles,  they  seem  to  have  been  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  itAxopoif  or 
deacons,  not  bem^  included  among  the  teach- 
ers. They  were  inferior  officers,  whose  pro- 
vince it  originally  was  to  care  for  the  poor, 
and  to  discharge  those  secular  duties  ansing 
out  of  the  formation  of  Christian  communities, 
which  could  not  be  discharged  by  the  minis- 
ters without  interfering  with  the  much  higher 
duties  which  they  had  to  perform.  These 
ministers  are  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament 
styled  ir^ffj96repoi,  or  presbyters,  at  other  times 
inlvKomt.  Or  bishops ;  but  the  two  appellations 
were  inaiscriminately  applied  to  all  tnc  pastors 
who   were    the   instmcters  of    the   differen 
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dmrehet.    Of  this  Tariont  exom^^  may  be 

fivea  from  the  sacred  writings.  The  Apostle 
'aui,  upon  A  very  afTcxiine  occasion,  when  he 
was  convinced  that  he  coiud  never  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  addressine  them,  sent  for 
the  claers  or  presbyters  of  Ephesus,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  ministry  in  that  church  liad 
been  committed ;  and  after  mentioning  all  that 
he  had  done,  and  Intimating  to  them  the  suf- 
ferings which  awaited  him,  he  oddressed  to 
them  what  may  be  considered  as  his  dying 
advice,  and  as  comprehending  in  it  tdl  that  he 
judeed  it  most  essential  for  them  to  do.  "  Take 
heea,  therefore^  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  bishops  or  overseers,  to  feed  the  church 
of  God,"  AcU  XX,  17,  28.  Here  they  whose 
dut]^  it  was  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  as 
having  been  set  apart  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  that  interesting  workj  are  termed  by  the 
Apostle  presbyters  and  bishops,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  existence  of 
any  other  iwinows^  or  bishop,  superior  to  those 
IviVffoirof,  or  bishops,  to  whom  he  ^ves  the 
moving  charee  now  recorded.  In  his  epistle 
to  Titus,  St.  Paul  thus  writes:  "  For  this  pur- 
pose I  left  thee  in  Crete,"  where,  as  yet,  it  is 
probable  that  no  teachers  had  been  appointed, 
"that  thou  shouldest  ordain  elders,  or  pres- 
Iqrters,  in  every  city."  He  then  points  out 
the  class  of  men  from  which  the  presbyters 
were  to  be  selected,  adding,  as  the  reason  of 
this,  "  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the 
steward  of  God^"  Titus  i,  5,  7.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  epithet  bishop  is  here  applicable 
to  the  same  persons  who  were  a  little  before 
styled  elders,  and  both  are  declared  to  be  the 
stewards  of  God,  the  guardians  and  instructers 
of  his  church.  The  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  first 
roistle  addressed  to  the  Jewish  converts,  has 
tnese  words :  "  The  elders  which  are  among 
you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,  k  n^vftm* 
d<rc««(,  and  a  v^itness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
feed  the  flock  of  Qod  which  is  among  you, 
taking  tlie  oversieht  of  it,  4«f«v«««irrrc,  beine 
bishops  of  it,  not  b}r  constraint  but  willingly," 
1  Peter  v,  1,  3.  This  passage  is  a  very  strong 
one.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  himself  in  his 
extraordinary  capacity,  a  witness  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  in  his  ordinary  capacity 
as  a  teacher ;  showing,  by  the  use  of  a  very 
significant  term,  that  as  to  it  he  was  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  other  pastors  or  pres- 
byters. He  gives  it  in  charge  to  them  to  feed 
the  flock  of  Grod;  the  charge  which,  under 
most  particular  and  affectin*  circumstances,  he 
had  received  feom  the  Lord  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  which  includes  in  it  the  performance 
of  every  thing  rec^uisite  for  the  comfort  and  the 
edification  of  Christians;  and  he  accordingly 
expresses  this  by  the  word  cn»coTv«rrrc,  being 
bishcps  over  them.  It  cannot,  with  any  shadow 
of  reason,  be  supposed  that  the  Apostle  would 
exhort  the  elders  or  presbyters  to  take  to  thcm- 
•elves  the  office,  and  to  perform  the  duties,  of 
a  bishop,  if  that  term  reallv  marked  out  a  dis- 
tinct and  hiffher  order ;  or  that  he  would  have 
considered  the  presbyters  aa  fitted  for  the  dis- 
ebarga  of  the  whde  ministerial  office,  if  there 


were  parts  of  that  oflke  which  he  knew  tbtti 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  exercise. 

It  seems,  by  the  passages  thst  hsve  bees 
quoted,  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  in 
what  the  Apostles  saia  respecting  the  nioii* 
ters  of  Christ's  religion,  tliey  Ut^t  that  tbe 
Mmnot  and  the  rpt^wn^i  were  the  nine  doss 
of  instructers ;  and  that  there  were,  in  fad, 
only  two  orders  pointed  out  by  them,  bisbon     ^ 
or  presbyters,  and  deacons.    This  being  tbe 
case,  even  although  it  should  appesr  that  there     I 
wfere  bishops,  in  the  common  sense  of  tbat     j 
term,  recognized  in  the  apostolic  age,  sU  ibat 
could  be  deduced  from  the  feet  would  br,  that 
the  equality  at  first  instituted  among  the  teach- 
ers, had,  tor  prudential  reasons,  or  under  peco* 
liar  circumstances,  been    interrupted;  but  it 
would  not  follow  either  that  the  positiTcand 
general   declarations  on    the   subject  by  the 
mspired  writers  were  not  true,  or  thai  it  vbs 
incumbent  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  Chris- 
tians, to  disregard  them.     It  has  been  stren- 
uously contended  that  there  were  such  biabopi 
in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  and  tliat  allu&ioD 
is  made  to  them  in  Scripture;   but  vithosi 
directlv   opposing   the   assertion,  this  rooch 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  proof  of  it  is  less 
clear  than  that  bishops  ana  presbyters  w«e 
reprearnted  as  the  same  in  rank  ana  m  autho- 
rity. Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
any  occasion  for  this  higher  onler.    To  pmby- 
ters  was  actually  committed  the  most  impoitaift 
charge  of  feeding  the  church  of  God,  that  ii, 
of  promoting  t&   spiritual    improvernent  of 
mankind  ;  aSd  it  is  remarkable  that  their  privi- 
lege of  separating  from  the  people  by  ordinaiioa 
tM  ministers  of  religion,  is  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged  in  the   case  of  Timothy,  whom  the 
Apostle  admonishes  not  to   neglect  the  p& 
that  was  in  him,  and  which  had  been  giva 
by  prophecy,  and  by    the  laying  on  of  the 
hanas  of  tlie  presbytery ;    hj  which  can  be 
meant  only  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  denominated  presbyters  or  bishopi- 
But  although  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  duty 
had  been  intrusted  to  presbyters,  it  is  still  coo- 
tended  that  the  New  Tesiament  indicates  the 
existence  of  bishops  as  a  higher  order.    Then 
has,  however,  been  much  diversity  of  o|MoioB 
in  relation  to  this  point  by  those  who  contend 
for  the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy.    Some 
of  them  maintain  that  the  Apostles,  while  they 
lived,  were  the  bishope  of  the  Christian  church; 
but  this,  and    upon  irrefragable    grounds,  is 
denied  by  others.     Some  ur^  that  Timothj 
and  Titus  were,  in  what  they  call  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  bishops;   but  msmy  deny 
that,  founding  their  denial  upon  the»  «ivan* 
gelists  not  hating  resided  within  the  bounds, 
or  been  limited  to  the  administration  of  unf 
one  church,  beine  sent  wherrver  it  was  resolvra 
to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  tnith. 
Many  conceive  that  the  question  is  settled  by 
the  epistles  in  the  book  of  Revelation  beuis 
addressed    to    the   angels    of    the    respediTc 
churches  named  by  the  Apostle.    But  it  is  fsr 
from  being  obvious  what  is  implied  under  the 
appdiatioB  angel;  there  has  been  much  dis- 
pute about  this  point,  and  it  is  certainly  • 
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deviation  from  all  the  usual  ruleaby  which  we 
are  guided  in  interpreting;  Scripture,  to  bring 
mn  ooseure  and  doubtful  passage  in  tlluitration 
of  one,  about  the  import  of  which,  if  we  attend 
to  the  language  uaed,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that  there 
is  nothing  clear  and  specific  io  the  writings  of 
Uie  New  Testament  whieh  qualifies  the  posi- 
iiTe  declarations  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  the  same  officers;  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  distinction  between  them  is  placed, 
is,  at  least,  fax  from  obviously  sup|x>rting  it ; 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation 
that  the  observance  of  such  a  distinction  is  at 
all  imporunt,  much  less  absolutely  essential 
to  a   true  Christian   church,  insomuch,  that, 
where  it  is  disregarded,  the  ordinances  of  divine 
appointment  cannot  be  properly  dispensed.    If 
tneiefore  it  be  established, — and  some  of  the 
most  learned   and  zealous  advocates  for  the 
hierarchy  which  afterward   arose  have  been 
eompelled  to  admit  it, — that  Scripture  has  not 
recognized    any  diiferenoe  of  rank  or  order 
between  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  Gospel, 
all  other  means  of  maintaining  this  difference 
should  be  with  Protestants  of  no  force.     It 
may  be  shown  that  the  admission  of  the  dis- 
tinction is   Dot  incompatible  with  the  great 
ends  for  which  a  ministry  was  appointed,  and 
even  in  particular  cases  may  tend  to  promote 
them;  but  still  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  human 
tegulation,  not  binding  upon  Christians,  and 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  vital  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  dispensation.     The  whole 
of  the  writers  of  antiquity  may  be  urged  in 
stipport  of  it,  if  that  could  be  done ;  and,  after 
all,  every  private  Christian  would  be  entitled 
Io  judge  for  himself,  and  to 'be  directed  by  his 
own  judgment,  unless  it  be  maintained  that 
where  Scripture  has  affirmed  the  existence  of 
equality,  this    is  to  be  counteracted  and  set 
at  nought  by  the  testimonies  and  assertions 
of  a  set  of  writers,  who,  although  honoured 
with  the  name  of  fathers,  are  verv  far,  indeed, 
firom  being  infallible,  and  who  have,  in  fact, 
often    delivered  sentiments  which  even    they 
who,  upon  a  particular  emergency,  cling  to 
them,  must  confess  to  be  directly  at  variance 
with  all  that  is  sound  in  reason,  or  venerable 
and  sublime  in  religion.    It  also  follows,  from 
the  Scriptural  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, that  no  church  in  which  this  identity  is 
preserved,  can  on  that  account  be  considered 
as  havinj^  departed  from  the  apostolic  model, 
or  its  ministers  be  viewed,  at  least  with,  any 
cood  reason,  as  having  less  ground  to  hope 
for  the  blessing  of  Gcra  upon  their  spiritual 
labours;  because  if  we  admit  the  contrary,  we 
must    also    admit  that  the   inspired    writers, 
instead    of   properly   ingulatin^  the   church, 
betruyed  it  into  error,  by  omitting  to  fnake  a 
distinction  closely  allied  with  the  essence  of 
rdi^on.    What  is  this  but  to  say  that  it  is 
safer  to  follow  the  erring  direction   of  frail 
mortals,  than    to   follow  the  admonitions  of 
those  who,    it   is   universally  allowed,  were 
inapired  br  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  commissioned 
by  nim  to  be  the  instructers  of  the  worid  1 ' 
U  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  although 


bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same  when 
the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
ten, it  would  be  going  too  far  to  contend  that 
no  departure  from  this  should  ever  take  place; 
because,  to  justify  such  a  position,  it  would  be 
requisite  that  a  positive  injunction  should  have 
been  eiven  that  eouality  must  at  all  times  be 
carefully  preserveo.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  injunction.  Unlike  the  Old  Testament, 
which  specified  every  thin^,  even  the  most 
minute,  in  relation  to  the  pnesthood,  the  New 
only  alludes  in  general  terms,  and  very  seldom, 
to  the  ministry;  and  the  reason  probably  it, 
that,  being  intended  for  all  nations,  it  left 
Christians  at  liberty  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  in 
their  peculiar  situation  appeared  best  adapted 
for  religions  edification.  The  simple  test  to 
be  applied  to  the  varying  or  variea  forms  of 
church  government  is  that  indicated  by  our 
Lord  himself:  '*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.**  Wherever  the  regulations  respecting 
the  ministry  are  such  as  to  divert  it  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  to  separals 
those  who  form  it  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  to 
relax  their  diligence  in  teaching,  and  to  destroy 
theconnectionhet ween  them  and  their  people 
so  as  to  render  their  exertions  of  little  or  o^ 
no  use,  there  we  find  a  church  not  apostoHeal. 
But  wherever  the  blessed  fruits  of  Gospel  leach- 
ing are  in  abundance  produced,  ^  where  the 
people  and  the  ministers  are  cordially  united, 
and  where  every  regulation  is  calculated  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
entered  into  the  vineyard,  we  have  an  apos* 
tolical  church,  or,  to  speak  more  property,  a 
church  of  Christ,  built  upon  a  rock,  because 
devoted  to  the  beneficent  objects  for  which 
our  Saviour  came  into  the  world. 

The  form  of  church  government  among  the 
Scotch  Presb]|rterians  is  as  follows  :->-The  kirir 
session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  lay 
elders  of  the  congregation,  is  the  lowest  eccle- 
siastical judicature.  The  next  is  the  presbytery, 
which  consisu  of  sll  the  pastors  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each 
parish.  The  provincial  synods,  of  which  there 
are  fifteen,  meet  twice  in  the  year,  and  are 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  several  pres- 
byteries within  the  respective  provinces.  From 
the  kirk  sessions  appeal  lies  to  the  presbyteries, 
from  these  to  the  synods,  and  from  them  to  the 
^neral  assembly,  which  meets  annually,  and 
IS  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
kinfidom.  This  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  presbytery,  from  every  royal  borough, 
and  from  each  of  the  Scotch  universities ;  ar.d 
the  king  presides  by  a  commission  of  his  own 
appointment.  The  Scotch  ordain  by  the  "  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,"  before 
which  persons  may  be  licensed  to  preach  as 
probationers,  but  cannot  administer  the  sacra* 
ments.  The  clergy  are  maintained  by  the 
state,  and  nominated  to  livings  by  patrons,  as 
in  other  establishments.  Those  properly  called 
the  English  Presbyterians,  have  no  connection 
with  the  Scotch  kirk.  Tney  are  now  indeed 
broken  into  separate  churches,  and  follow  thi 
same  from  of  church  government  as  the  Con 
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mgntionalistt  or  Independent.  ThB  name 
Prasbyierian,  therefore,  is  now  inapplicable  to 
Cliein  although  retained.  So  Dr.  Doddridge: 
"  Those  who  hold  every  pastor  to  be  so  a  bishop 
or  overseer  of  his  own  congregation,  as  that 
DO  other  person  or  body  of  men  have,  by  divine 
institution,  a  power  to  exercise  any  superior  or 
pastoral  office  in  it,  may,  properly  speaking, 
M  called,  so  far  at  least,  congregational ;  and 
it  is  by  a  vulgar  mistake  that  any  such  are 
called  t'resbyterians."    See  Episcopauans. 

PRESCIkNCE,  or  foreknowledge,  an  aUri> 
bute  of  Grod.  (See  Omniscience?)  On  this 
subject  three  leading  theories  have  been  resorted 
to,  m  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  which  are 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  opinion  com- 
monly received.  The  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
among  his  other  speculations,  holds  it  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  in  God,  to  think  of  finite  ideas; 
and  similar  opinions,  though  variously  worded, 
have  been  occasionally  adopted.  In  substance 
these  (pinions  are,  that  though  the  knowledge 
of  Qod  be  infinite  as  his  power  is  infinite,  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  conclude,  that  his  know- 
lod^  should  be  always  exerted  to  the  full  extent 
of  Its  capacity,  than  that  his  power  should  be 
omplovea  to  the  extent  of  his  omnipotence; 
and  tnat  if  we  suppose  him  to  ch4M>se  not  to 
know  some  contingencies,  the  infiniteneas  of 
his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  infinite  power 
of  God  is  in  Scripture  represented,  as  m  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be^  as  an  infinite  capa- 
city, and  not  as  infinite  in  act ;  but  that  the 
knowledge  of  (Sod  is  on  the  contrary  never 
lepresented  there  to  us  as  a  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledee,  but  as  actually  comprehending  all 
Uiings  that  are,  and  all  things  that  can  be. 
2.  That  the  notion  of  Grod's  choosing  to  know 
•ome  things,  and  not  to  know  others,  supposes 
a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know  any  class  of 
things  or  events  *,  which  reason,  it  would  seem, 
can  only  arise  out  of  their  nature  and  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  them,  rrom  which  the  reason 
for  his  not  choosing  to  know  them  arises.  The 
doctrine  is  therefore  somewhat  contradictory. 
But,  3.  It  is  fatal  to  this  opinion  that  it  does 
not  at  oil  meet  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
question  of  the  consistency  of  divine  prescience, 
and  the  free  actions  of  men ;  since  some  con- 
tinent actions,  for  which  men  have  been 
maae  accountable,  we  are  sure,  have  been 
foreknown  by  God,  because  by  his  Spirit  in 
the  prophets  they  were  foretold;  and  if  the 
freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  any  other  case  which  can 
possibly  occur. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  the  foreknowledge 
of  contingent  events^  beine  in  its  own  nature 
impossible,  because  it  impUes  a  contradiction, 
it  does  no  dishonour  to  the  divine  Being  to 
affirm,  that  of  such  events  he  has,  and  can 
have,^  no  prescience  whatever,  and  thus  the 
preacienoe  of  Gk)d,  as  to  moraJ  actions,  being 
#hoUy  denied,  the  difficulty  in  question  is  got 
ad  of.  To  this  the  same  answer  must  be 
•a  to  the  former.    It  does  not  meet  the 


ease,  so  long  as  the  Scriptnrca  ate  sHovsd  li 
contain  prophecies  of  revardable  and  paniib> 
able  actions.  The  great  foUaey  in  the  mimaltf 
that  the  certain  prescience  of  a  moral  actioa 
destroys  its  contingent  nature,  lies  in  sappos* 
ing  that  contingency  and  certainty  are  the 
opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps,  waAjf 
tunate,  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative  etv 
mology,  and  which  consequently  can  only 
have  an  ideal  application  to  such  subjecti, 
should  have  grown  into  common  use  in  tkis 
discussion,  b«:aii8e  it  is  more  liable,  on  that 
account,  to  present  itself  to  differem  minds 
under  dififerent  shades  of  meaning.  li^  bov- 
ever,  the  term  conUngent  in  this  controversy 
has  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  as  applied  tt 
the  moral  actions  of  men,  it  must  mean  ihdr 
freedom,  and  stands  opposed,  not  to  certainty, 
but  to  necessity.  A  free  action  is  a  voluntary 
one;  and  an  action  which  results  from  tl» 
choice  of  the  agent,  is  distinguished  from  a 
necessary  one  in  this,  that  it  might  not  have 
been  or  have  been  otherwiae,  according  to  da 
self-determining  power,  of  the  agent  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  specific  quaBty  of  a  free 
action,  that  the  term  contingency  is  used ;  it 
might  have  been  otherwise,  in  otner  woids,  it 
was  not  necessitated.  Contingency  in  mortl 
actions  is,  therefore,  their  freedom,  and  is 
opposed,  not  to  certainty,  but  to  oonstraiot. 
The  very  nature  of  this  controversy  fixes  this 
as  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  qoes* 
tion  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty 
of  moral  actions,  that  is,  whether  they  vw 
happen  or  not ;  but  about  the  natnre  of  thna, 
whether  firee  or  constrained,  whether  they  maA 
happen  or  not  Those  who  advocate  this 
theory,  care  not  about  the  certainty  of  actiooi, 
simply  considered,  that  is,  whether  they  yiB 
take  place  or  not ;  the  reason  why  they  objea 
to  a  certain  prescience  of  moraii  actions,  if 
this, — they  conclude,  that  such  a  prescieoee 
renders  them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  action  for  which  they  eontend,  not  vbetber 
it  will  happen  or  noL  If  contingency  m^nt 
waeertaini^^  the  sense  in  which  such  tfaecvi^ 
take  it,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an  end.  Bat 
though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  foreseen 
as  certain,  a  free^  unnecessitated  action  mar; 
for  there  ia  nothing  in  the  knowledge  of  ute 
action,  in  the  least,  to  affect  its  nature.  Simple 
knowledge  is,  in  no  sense,  a  cause  of  action, 
nor  can  it  be  conceived  to  be  causal,  uncon- 
nected with  exerted  power:  for  mere  know- 
ledge, therefore,  an  action  remains  free  or 
necessitated  as  the  ease  may  be.  A  necesi- 
tated  action  is  not  made  a  voluntary  one  by  iu 
being  foreknown ;  a  free  action  is  not  made  a 
necessary  one.  Free  actions  fordoiown  vill 
not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  contingent  Bia 
how  stands  the  case  as  to  their  eeiuinty  1  Pi** 
cisely  on  the  same  ground.  The  certainty  of 
a  necessary  action  foreknown,  does  not  xesw, 
fVom  Uie  loiowledge  of  the  action,  but  firom  the 
operation  of  the  necessitating  cause;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does 
not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  it,  wbieh  is  no 
cause  at  all,  but  from  the  voluntary  cause,  that 
is,  the  deteimination  of  the  wiU.    ft  akess  aoi 
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iheeaM i»  tba  UMt,  to  say  Ui«l  th«  voUuiUury 
■fidon  migl  It  have  been  otherwise.    ELad  it  been 
otherwiae,   the  knowledge  of  it  would  have 
been  otherwise ;  but  as  ihe  wiU  which  gives 
biitii  to  the  action,  is  not  dependent  npon  the 
pRviotts  knowledge  of  God,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  action  upon  foresight  of  the  choice  of 
IJie  will,  neither  the  will  nor  the  act  is  controlled 
•  by  the  knowledge;  and  the  action,  though  Sas^ 
lees,  is  still  free  or  conlingenL      The  fore- 
Joiowledge  of  Giod  has  then  no  influence  upon 
either  the  freedom  or  the  ceitainty  of  actions, 
for  this  plAin  reason,  that  it  is  knowledge,  and 
sot  influence;   and  actions  may  be  certainly 
foreknown,  without  their  being  rendered  ne- 
cessary W  that  foreknowledge.    But  here  it  is 
said,  "If  the  result  of  an  UMolute  contingent 
ey  be  certainly  foreknown,  it  can   have  no 
other   result,    it   caiuiot    happen    otherwise." 
This  is  not  the  true  inference.      It  tnil  not 
happen  otherwise ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  Why 
tan  it  not  happen  otherwise  1  Can  is  an  expres- 
aioD  of  potentiality,  it  denotes  power  or  possi- 
bility.    The  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  action  should  otherwise  happen.    But 
why  noti  What  deprives  it  of  that  power  1  If 
a  necessary  action  were  in  question,  it  could 
not  otherwise  happen  than  as  the  necessitating 
cause  shall  compel;  but  then  that  would  arise 
from  the  necessitating  cause  solely,  and  not 
fioffl  the  prescience  of  the  action  which  is  not 
causal,    out  if  the  action  be  free,  and  it  enter 
into  the  very  nature  of  a  voluntary  action  to  be 
unconstrained,  then  it  might  have  happened 
in  §  thousand  other  ways,  or  not  have  hap- 
pened at  all ;  the  foreknowledee  of  it  no  more 
sfiiecu  its  nature  in  this  case  than  in  the  other. 
All  its  potentiaJir^,  so  to  speak,  still  remains, 
independent  of  mreknowledge,  which  neither 
adds  to    its  power  of  happening  otherwise, 
nor    diminishes   it.      But  then  we  are  told, 
that  "  the  prescience  of  it,  in  that  case,  must 
be  uncertain."     Not  unless  any  person  can 
prove,  that  the  divine  prescience  is  uoable  to 
dare  through  all  the  working  of  the  human 
mind,  all  its  comparison  of  things  in  the  judg- 
ment, all    the  influences  of  motives  on    the 
alfections,   all  the  hesitances  and  baitings  of 
the  will,   to  its  final  choice.     "Such  know- 
ledge is   too  wonderful  for  us,"  but  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  Him  "  who  understandeth  the 
thoughta  of  man  afar  off."    "  But  if  a  contin- 
gency will  have  a  given  result,  to  that  result 
It  musl  be  determined."    Not  in  the  least.    We 
have  seen   that  it  cannot  be  determined  to  a 
given    result  by  mere  precognition;    for  we 
Save  evidence  in  our  own  minds  that  mere 
lcnowled«  is  not  causal  to  the  actions  of  an- 
sther.      It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the 
riiJ  of  the  asent ;  but  even  in  that  case,  it  can- 
not be  ssiid,  tnat  it  must  be  determined  to  that 
result,   because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  freedom 
o  be  unconstrained :  so  that  here  we  have  an 
nstance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that  he  will 
let  in   some  particular  manner;  but  it  by  no 
net  n»  Ibllows  from  what  will  be,  whether  fore- 
cen  or  not,  that  it  nuui  be. 

The  tfaiffd  theory  amounts,  in  brief,  to  thi% 
hu  $ho  fiwckMHvtodfs  of  Cm  must  bo  sup* 


posed  to  differ  so  much  from  any  thing  of  tha 
kind  which  we  perceive  in  ourselves,  and  from 
any  ideas  which  we  can  possibly  form  of  that 
property  of  the  divine  nature,  that  no  argu- 
ment respecting  it  can  be  grounded  upon  our 
imperfect  notions;  and  that  all  controversy  on 
subjects  connected  with  it,  is  idle  and  firuideas. 
But  though  foreknowledge  in  Qod  should  ba 
admitted  to  be  something  of  a  "  very  different 
nature"  to  the  same  quality  in  man,  yet  as  it 
is  represented  as  something  equivalent  to  fore- 
knowledge, whatever  that  something  may  be, 
since  in  consequence  of  it,  prophecies  nave 
actually  been  uttered  and  fulfilled,  and  of  such 
a  kind,  too,  as  relate  to  actions  for  which  men 
have  in  fact  been  held  accountable;  all  the 
original  difficulty  of  reconciling  contingent 
events  to  this  something,  of  which  human 
foreknowledge  is  a  "  kind  of  shadow,"  as  "  a 
map  of  China  is  to  China  itself,'*  remains  in 
full  force.  The  difficulty  is  shifted,  but  not 
removed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  certainly  con* 
eluded,  if  at  least  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be 
our  guide,  that  the  omniscience  of  God  com- 
prehends his  certain  prescience  of  all  events 
however  contingent;  and  if  any  thing  mora 
were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  argument 
above  given,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  irra* 
tional,  and,  above  all,  the  unscriptural  rouse- 
quenoes,  which  would  follow  from  the  ^Vmial 
of  this  doctrine.  These  are  forcibly  stated  by 
President  Edwards: — "It  would  follow  from 
this  notion,  (namely,  that  the  Almighty  doth 
not.  foreknow  what  will  bo  the  result  of  future 
contingencies,)  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be  con- 
tinually repentinff  what  he  has  done;  so  he 
must  oe  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing 
his  mind  ana  intentions  as  to  his  future  con- 
duct ;  altering  his  measures,  relinquishing  hia 
old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and 
projections.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the 
mam  parts  of  the  scheme,  namely,  such  as  be* 
long  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom,  must 
be  always  liable  to  be  broken,  through  want 
of  foresight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  put- 
ting his  system  to  rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  oraer, 
tbroueh  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of 
moralagcnts :  he  must  be  a  Being  who,  instead 
of  being  absolutely  immutable,  must  necp>ssa- 
rily  be  Uie  subject  of  infinitely  the  most  nume- 
rous acts  of  repMcntance,  and  changes  of  inten- 
tion, of  any  being  whatsoever;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  his  vastly  extensive  charge  com- 
prehends an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those 
things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  un* 
certain.  In  such  a  situation  he  must  have 
little  else  to  do,  but  to  mend  broken  links  ws 
well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  disiointed 
frame  and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best 
manner  the  case  will  allow.  The  supreme 
Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great 
and  miserable  disadvantages,  in  governing  the 
world  which  he  has  made,  and  has  the  care  of, 
through  his  bein^  utterly  unable  to  find  out 
things  of  chief  importance,  which  hereaflec 
shall  befall  his  system ;  which,  if  he  did  but 
know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision 
for.  In.  many  cases,  there  may  be  very  greqt 
necosai.y  that  he  should  make  orovisumsi  ia 
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(be  manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposmg 
things,  for  some  great  erents  which  are  to 
happen,  of  raet  and  extensive  influence,  and 
endless  consequence  to  the  unirerse ;  which  he 
may  see  afterward,  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
may  wish  in  vain  tiiat  he  had  known  before- 
hand, that  he  miffht  have  ordered  his  affairs 
accoidingly.  Ana  it  is  in  the  power  of  roan, 
on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes, 
and  actions,  thus  to  disappoint  God,  break  his 
measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his 
mind;  subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him 
into  confusion." 

Socinus  and  his  early  followers  would  not 
allow  that  God  possesses  any  knowledge  of 
future  contingencies.  The  schoolmen,  in  re- 
ference to  this  species  of  knowledge  in  God, 
invented  that  called  scienlia  media,  and  which 
they  "  define  as  that  by  which  Goa  knows  sub 
eandiUone^  what  men  or  angels  will  do  accord- 
ing to  the  liberty  which  they  have,  when  they 
are  placed  in  tnese  or  those  circumstances,  or 
in  this  or  in  that  order  of  things."  When  Gh>ma- 
nis,  the  opponent  of  Arminms,  found  that  his 
opinion  concerning  the  object  of  reprobation 
was  clogged  with  this  absurdity — ^that  it  made 
Qod  to  be  the  author  of  Adam's  sin,  he  very 
astutely  took  refuge  in  this  conditionate  fore- 
knowledge, and,  in  his  corrected  theses  on 
predestination,  published  after  the  death  of 
Arminius,  he  describes  it  as  "  that  by  which 
Qod,  through  the  infinite  lifht  of  his  own 
knowledge,  foreknows  some  future  things,  not 
absolutely ^ut  as  placed  under  a  certain  con- 
dition." Walfeus,  the  celebrated  antagonist 
of  Episcopius,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expe- 
dient. Tnis  distinction  has  been  adopted  oy 
very  few  of  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines 
of  general  redemption ;  and  who  believe  that 
every  event,  how  contingent  soever  to  the 
creature,  is,  with  respect  to  Gk)d,  certainly 
foreknown.  An  old  Elnglish  divine  thinks, 
that,  "in  the  sacred  Scriptures  certain  not  ob- 
scure vestiges  are  apparent  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  of  things  that  will  happen  thus  or 
otherwise,  on  the  supposition  of  tne  occurrence 
of  this  or  that  circumstance.  Omitting  the 
well  known  example  of  David  in  Keilah,  1  Sam. 
xxii,  13,  and  of  dnorazin  and  Bethsaida,  Matt, 
xi,  21 ',  Luke  x,  13,  consult,  among  other  say- 
ings of  the  same  description,  the  answer  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  chier  priests  and  scribes, 
who  had  asked,  *  Art  thou  the  Christ  1  Tdl 
us.'  And  he  said  unto  them,  '  If  I  tell  you,  ye 
will  not  believe.'  In  the  subsequent  verse  ne 
adds, '  If  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer 
me,  nor  let  me  go,'  Luke  xxii,  67,  68.  You 
have  here  three  evei  ts  specified,  which  yet 
will  not  occur  even  3n  the  supposition  of 
Christ  our  Lord  himself"  This  kind  of  know- 
ledge might  very  well  be  included  in  that  of 
tcierUia  vinonis^  because  the  latter  ought  to 
include,  not  what  God  will  do  and  what  his 
creatures  will  do  under  his  appointment,  but 
what  they  will  do  by  his  permission  as  free 
agents,  and  what  he  will  do,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  in  his  character  of  Ciovemor  and  Lord. 
But  since  the  predestinarians  had  confounded 
UMmlbia  vumhu  with  a  predestinating  decree, 


the  seienlia  M^ta  well  exprssscd  what  they 
had  left  quite  unaccounted  tor,  and  which  thef 
had  assumed  did  not  really  exist,— the  aciiou 
of  creatures  endowed  with  free  will,  aad  tbi 
acts  of  Deity  which  firom  etenuty  weie  eoa- 
•equent  upon  them.  If  sueh  aeuoos  do  not 
take  place,  then  men  are  not  free ;  and  if  the 
rectoral  acta  of  Gh>d  are  not  consequent  npoa 
the  actions  of  the  creature  in  tha  order  of  the 
divine  intention,  and  the  conduct  of  the  crea- 
ture is  consequent  upon  the  foreordained  recto- 
ral acts  of  Gfod,  then  we  reach  a  necessiiBiing 
eternal  decree,  which  in  fact,  the  predesiinariaa 
contends  for ;  but  it  unfortunately  brin^  alter 
it  consequences  which  no  subtleties  have  ever 
been  able  to  shake  off, — that  the  only  qOut  in 
the  universe  is  QtoA  himself;  and  that  the  oolj 
distinction  among  events  is,  that  one  class  ii 
brought  to  pass  by  God  directly,  and  the  other 
indirectly,  not  by  the  agency,  but  by  the  dwr 
instrumentality,  of  his  creatures. 

PRIEST,  a  general  name  for  the  miniiter 
of  religion.  The  priest  under  the  law  wil 
among  the  Hebrews,  a  person  consecrated  am 
ordained  of  GKnI  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  hii 
own  sins  and  those  of  tne  people,  Ler.  ir, 
5, 6.  The  priesthood  was  not  annexed  to  i 
certain  family  till  after  the  promalgaiion  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Before  that  time  the  fint^ 
bom  of  every  family,  the  fathers,  the  orincei, 
the  kings  were  priests.  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Job,  Abimelech  and  Laban,  loae 
and  Jacob,  offered  themselves  their  own  sioi- 
fices.  In  the  solemnity  of  the  covenant  that 
the  Lord  made  with  hts  people  at  the  fool  of 
Mount  Sinai,  Moses  performed  the  offioe  of 
mediator,  Exod.  xxiv,  5,  6 ;  and  youn?  mei 
were  chosen  from  among  the  children  of  Isnul 
to  perform  the  office  of  priests.  But  after  tk 
Lord  had  chosen  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  sem 
him  in  his  tabernacle,  and  the  priesthood  vu 
annexed  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  then  the  rigte 
of  offering  sacrifices  to  Gkxl  was  reaerred  to 
the  priests  alone  of  this  family.  The  Lord  or- 
dained, Num.  xvi,  40,  that  no  stranger,  whick 
was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  should  coom 
near  to  offer  incense  unto  the  Lord,  that  br 
might  not  be  as  Korah  and  his  company-  The 
punishment  of  Uzziah  is  well  known,  2  Cbroa. 
XXV i,  19,  who,  bavin?  presumed  to  offer  ineeos 
to  the  Lord,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  ie^ 
rosy,  put  out  of  his  palace,  and  excluded  froo 
the  aaministration  of  affairs  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  However,  it  seems  that,  on  certain 
occasions,  the  judges  and  the  kings  of  the  He* 
brews  ofiTered  sacrifices  unto  the  Lord,  espe- 
cially before  a  constant  place  of  worship  vit 
fixea  at  Jerusalem ;  for  in  1  Sam.  vii,  8,  v^  wj 
told  that  Samuel,  who  was  no  priest,  otfertd 
a  lamb  for  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord ;  and  ia 
1  Sam.  ix,  13,  it  is  said  that  this  prophet  vas 
to  bless  the  ottering  of  the  people,  which  shooU 
seem  to  be  a  function  appropriated  to  the 
priests;  lastly.  1  Sam.  xvi,  5,  he  goes  to  BeiV 
iehem,  where  he  offers  a  sacrifice  at  the  inao* 
guration  or  anointing  of  David.  Saul  himself 
offered  a  bumt-ofiTermg  to  the  Lord,  p****!? 
as  being  king  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xiii,  9, J^ 
Elijah  idso  ofiEred  a  bonitpoflaring  upon  Mov 
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Mcrifioed,  (at  least  the  text  ezpreases  it  ao,) 
•t  the  eeremony  of  bringing  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
lalem,  and  at  the  floor  or  Araunah,  S  Sam. 
fi,  13.    Solomon  went  up  to  the  brazen  altar 
that  waa  at  Gtbeon,  and  there  offered  saeri- 
iloea,  2  Chron.  i,  5.    It  is  true  the  above  pas- 
ugea  are  commonly  explained  by  supposing 
that  these  princes  offered  their  sacrinces   by 
the  hands  of  the  priests;  but  the  sacred  text 
will  by  no  means  favour  such  explanations; 
and  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine,  that  in  the 
Qaality  of  kings  and  heads  orthe  people,  they 
had  the  privilege  of  performing  some  sacerdo- 
tal functions,  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
lions;    thus  we  see  David  clothed  with  the 
priestly  ephod,  and  consulting  the  Lord ;  and 
open   another  occasion   we  find   David   and 
Solomon    pronounce  solemn  benedictions   on 
the  people,   2  Sam.  vi,  18;  1  Kings  viii,  S5. 
God  having  reserved  to  himself  the  first-born 
of  all  Israel,  because  he  had  preserved  them 
firom  the   hand  of  the   destroying  angel  in 
Egypt,  by  way  of  exchange  or  compensation 
accepted  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  Numbers  iii,  41.    Of  the  three 
sons  of  Lcyi,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari, 
the  Lord  chose  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  out 
of  this  the   house  of  Aaron,  to  exercise  the 
Unctions  of  the  priesthood.    All  the  rest  of 
the  family   of  Kohath,  even  the  children  of 
Moses  and  their  descendants,  remained  of  the 
Older  of  mere  Levites.    See  Lxvites. 

The  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  namely, 
Beazar  and  Ithamar,  Lev.  x,  1-5 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  I,  2,  had  so  increased  in  number  in  the 
time  of  David,   that  they  were  divided  into 
twenty- four  classes,  which  officiated  a  yeek  at 
a  time  alternately.    Sixteen  classes  were  of  the 
family  of  Eleazar.  and  eight  of  the  family  of 
Ithamar.     Each  class  obeyed  its  own  prefect  or 
njJer.     The  class  Jojarib  was  the  first  in  order, 
and  the  class  Abia  was  the  eighth,  1  Mac.  ii,  1 ; 
Luke  ],  5 ;   1  Chron.  xxiv,  3-19.    This  division 
of  the  priesthood  was  continued  a.*i  a  pennanent 
arrangement  ailer  the  time  of  David,  3  Chron. 
▼iii,  14 ;  xxxi,  2;  xxxv,  4,  5.    Indeea,  although 
only  four  classes  returned  from  the  captivity, 
the  distinction  between  them,  and  also  the  an- 
cient nances,  were  still  retained,  Ezra  ii,  36-39; 
Nek  vU,  39-42  J  xii,  1. 

Aaron,  the  high  priest,  was  set  apart  to  his 
office  by  the  same  ceremonies  with  which  his 
sons  tite  priests  were,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  foi  nic  r  was  clothed  in  his  robes,  and  the 
sacred  oil  was  poured  upon  his  head,  Exod. 
xxix,  5-9  ;  Lev.  viii,  2.  The  other  ceremonies 
were  as  follows.  The  priests,  all  of  them  with 
Lheir  bodies  washed,  and  clad  in  their  appro- 
priate dress,  assembled  before  the  altar,  wliere 
L  bullock,  two  rams,  unleavened  bread,  and 
wafers  of  two  kinds  in  baskets,  were  in  readi- 
less.  When  they  had  placol  their  hands 
ipon  the  head  of  the  bullock,  he  was  slain  by 
ttoses  as  a  sin-offering.  He  touched  the  horns 
»f  the  altar  with  the  blood,  poured  the  remain- 
er  of  it  Founi  iu  base,  and  placed  the  parts 
ph>*h  'Were  to  compose  the  sacrifice  on  its 
op.     The  remaining  parts  of  the  animal  were 


all  buraed  withoat  tlie  camp,  Exod.  xxix,  10*14 1 
Lev.  viii,  9,  3, 14^17.  They  in  like  manner 
placed  tlieir  hands  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
rams,  which  was  also  slain  by  Moses  for  a 
whole  burnt-offering,  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
around  the  altar,  and  the  parts  of  the  ram 
were  separated  and  burned  upon  it,  Exod.  xxix, 
15-18 ;  Lev.  viii,  18-21.  The  other  ram,  when 
the  priests  had  laid  their  hands  upon  him,  was 
likewise  slain  by  Moses  for  the  sacrifice  of  con- 
secration. He  touched  with  tl  a  blood  the  tip 
of  the  right  ear  of  the  priests,  the  thumb  of 
the  rieht  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
foot,    xhe  rest  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  in 

Eart  upon  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  a  part 
e  minfi[led  with  the  consecrated  oil,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  priests  and  their  garments. 
He  anointed  the  hi^h  priest  by  pouring  a  pro* 
fusion  of  oil  upon  his  head ;  whence  he  is  call- 
ed the  anointed,  Lev.  t,  3,  5,  16;  vi,  15; 
Psalm  cxxxiii,  3.  Certain  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fice, namely,  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the  haunches, 
the  caul  above  the  liver,  and  the  right  shoulder, 
also  one  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  a  cake  of 
oiled  bread,  and  a  wafer,  were  placed  by  Mo- 
ses upon  the  hands  of  the  priests,  that  they 
might  offer  them  to  Ghxi.  This  ceremony 
was  called  "filling  the  hands,*'  expressions 
which  accordingly  in  a  number  of  passages 
mean  the  same  as  consecrating,  Exod.  xxxii, 
29 ;  Leviticus  xvi,  32;  1  Chronicles  xxix,  5. 
All  the  parts  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  were 
at  last  burned  upon  the  altar.  This  ceremony, 
which  continued  for  eight  days,  for  ever  sepa- 
rated the  priests  from  all  the  other  Israelite 
not  excepting  the  Levites ;  so  that  there  was 
subsequently  no  need  of  any  farther  consecrar 
tion,  neither  for  themselves  nor  their  posterity, 
Elxodus  xxix,  35-37 ;  Lev.  x,  7 ;  Rom.  i,  1 ; 
Eph.  iii,  3 ;  Acts  xiii,  2,  3.  That  the  cerfmo- 
nies  of  inauguration  or  consecration,  liowever, 
were  practised  at  every  new  accession  of  a 
high  priest  to  his  office,  seems  to  be  hinted  in 
the  following  passages,  Exod.  xxix,  29;  Lev. 
xvi,  32;  xzi,  l6;  Num.  xx,  26-28 ;  xxxv,  25. 

It  was  not  customary  for  the  priests  to  wear 
tlie  sacerdotal  dress  except  when  performing 
their  official  duties,  Exod.  xxviii,  4,  43 ;  Ezek. 
xlii,  14;  xliv,  19.  The  description  of  the 
dress  of  the  priests  which  is  given  in  Elxodus 
xxviii,  is  by  some  thought  deteaive,  as  many 
things  are  passed  in  silence,  apparently  for 
the  reason  tnat  they  were  at  that  time  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  without  being  expressly 
stated.  Some  additional  information  is  com- 
municated to  us  by  Josephus;  but  the  dress  of 
the  priests,  as  he  describes  it,  may  have  been 
in  some  respects  of  recent  origin.  It  was  as 
follows :  1.  A  sort  of  hose,  made  of  cotton  or 
linen,  which  was  fastened  round  the  loins,  and 
extended  down  so  as  to  cover  the  thighs,  Lev. 
vi,  10;  Ezek.  xliv,  18.  2.  A  tunic  of  cotton 
which  extended,  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  down 
to  the  ankles.  It  was  furnished  with  sleeves, 
and  was  fabricated  all  of  one  piece  without 
being  sewn,  Exod.  xxviii,  39. 41 ;  xxix,  5;  John 
xix,  23.  3.  The  eirdle.  According  to  Jose- 
phus it  was  a  hamf  s  breadth  in  wioth,  wovett 
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lit  Mch  a  manner  as  to  axhibit  tha  appeaiaaee 
n£  acalM,  and  ornamented  with  embroidered 
ilowen  in  purple,  dark  blue,  scarlet,  and  white. 
It  was  worn  a  Utile  below  the  breast,  encircled 
the  body  twice,  and  was  tied  in  a  knot  before. 
The  extremities  of  the  girdle  hung  down  nearly 
to  the  ankle.  The  priest,  when  engaged  in 
his  sacred  functions,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  impeded  by  them,  threw  them  orer  his 
left  shoulder,  Exod.  xxztx,  i$7-29.  4.  The 
mitre  or  turban  was  originally  acuminated  in 
its  shape,  was  lofty,  ana  was  bound  upon  the 
.lead,  Exod.  xxriii,  8, 40;  xxix,  9 ;  LeT.  viii,  13. 
In  Ihe  time  of  Josephus  the  shape  of  the  mitre 
had  become  somewnat  altered ;  it  was  circular, 
was  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  sat 
so  closely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  iMad,  (for 
it  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  head,)  that  it 
would  not  fall  off  when  the  body  was  bent 
down.  The  Hebrew  priests,  like  those  of 
Egypt  and  other  nations,  performed  their  sa- 
cred duties  with  naked  feet;  a  symbol  of  reve- 
rence and  veneration,  Exod.  iii,  5 ;  Josh,  v,  15. 
The  ordinary  priests  served  immediately  at 
the  altar,  offerea  sacrifices,  killed  and  flayed 
them,  and  poured  the  blood  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  2  Chron.  xxix,  34 ;  xxxv,  1 1.  They  kept 
a  perpetual  fire  burning  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-sacrifices,  and  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden 
candlestick  that  was  in  the  sanctuary;  they 
prepared  the  loaves  of  shew  bread,  baked  them, 
and  changed  them  every  Sabbath  day.  Every 
day,  night,  and  morning,  a  priest  appointed 
by  casting  lots  at  the  beginning  of  tne  week, 
brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer, 
and  set  it  upon  the  eolaen  table,  otherwise 
called  the  altar  of  perfumes,  Luke  i,  9.  The 
priests  were  not  suffered  to  oflfer  incense  to 
the  Lord  with  strane:e  fire,  Lev.  x,  1,  2 ;  that 
is,  with  any  other  Bre  than  what  should  be 
taken  from  the  alur  of  burnt-sacrifices.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  severity  God  chastised 
Nadab  and  Abibu  for  having  failed  in  this. 
Those  that  would  dedicate  themselves  to  per- 
petual service  in  the  temple  were  wdl  receiv- 
ed, and  were  maintained  by  the  constant  and 
daily  offerings,  Deut.  xviii,  6-8.  The  Lord 
had  given  no  lands  of  inheritance  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. He  desired  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  tithes,  the  first  fruits,  the  offer- 
ings that  were  made  in  the  temple,  by  their 
share  of  the  sin-offerings,  and  tnanksgiving- 
offerings  that  were  sacnficed  in  the  temple,  of 
which  certain  parts  were  appropriated  to  the 
priests.  They  nad  also  a  share  in  the  wool 
when  the  sheep  were  shorn.  All  the  first- 
bom,  both  of  man  and  beast,  belonged  to  the 
Lord,  that  is,  to  his  priests.  The  men  wei-e 
redeemed  for  the  sum  of  five  shekels,  Num. 
xviii,  15,  16.  The  first-born  of  impure  ani- 
mals were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the 
clean  animals  were  not  redeemed;  they  were 
sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  their  blood  was  sprinkled 
about  the  altar,  and  all  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  Num.  xviii,  17-19.  The  first  fruits  of 
trees,  Lev.  xix,  23,  24,  that  is,  those  that 
came  on  the  fourth  year,  belonged  also  to  the 
pfiesL    They  gave  also  tothe  priests  and  L»- 


vitea  aa  allowanca  out  of  the  dough  thatthsf 
kneaded.  Thev  had  the  tithe  of  all  the  froitt 
of  the  land,  and  of  all  animals  which  were  led 
under  the  shepherd's  crook,  Lev.  xxvii,  3L 
32.  GkKl  also  provided  them  with  houses  aod 
accommodations,  by  ^pointing  thnn  forty- 
eiffht  cities  for  their  hamtations.  Num.  xxxr, 
!•%  In  the  precincts  of  th^e  cities  they  pos- 
sessed as  far  as  a  thousand  cubits  beyond  the 
walls.  Of  these  foity-cight  cities  six  ven 
appointed  to  be  cities  of  refiige,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  should  commit  any  casosl  or 
involuntaiT  manslaughter;  the  priests  had 
thirteen  of  these  for  their  share,  and  all  tk 
others  belonged  to  the  Levites,  Josh,  xxi,  19. 
One  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  priesu, 
next  to  attending  upon  the  sacrifices  andtbe 
service  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  was  tiM 
instruction  of  the  people  and  the  aeciding  coo* 
troversies,  distinguishing^  the  seyeral  sorts  of 
leprosy,  the  causes  of  aivoree,  the  waters  of 
jealousy,  vows,  all  causes  relating  to  the  lav, 
the  undeannesses  that  were  contracted  seTcnl 
ways ;  all  these  things  were  brought  before  the 

?»ricsu,  Hosea  iv,  6 ;  Alal.  ii,  7,  £c ;  Lev.  xiii, 
4 ;  Num.  v,  14,  15.  They  publicly  blessed 
the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  tisie 
of  war  their  business  was  to  oarry  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  to  consult  the  Lord,  to  sound  Ua 
holy  trumpets,  and  encourage  and  harangue  the 
army. 

The  term  priest  is  most  properly  given  to 
Christ,  of  whom  the  high  pricists  under  the 
law  were  types  and  figures,  he  being  tlie  hlrh 
priest  especially  ordained  of  God,  who,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  by  his  intercessioB. 
opens  the  way  to  reconciliation  with  God, 
Heb.  v«ii,  17;  ix,  11-25.  The  word  isaho 
applied  to  every  true  believer  who  is  enabled 
to  offer  up  himself  "  a  spirituad  sacrifice  a^ 
ceptable  to  (Sod  through  Christ,"  1  Pet.  ii,5; 
Rev.  i,  6.  But  it  is  likewise  improperly  applied 
to  Christian  ministers,  who  have  no  sacrifices 
to  offer ;  unless,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
as  contracted  from  prabyitr^  which  si^ifi«i 
an  elder,  and  is  the  neune  given  in  the  Xev 
Testament  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  the 
oflSce  of  teaching  and  ruling  in  the  church  of 
Grod.    See  Aaron. 

PRISCILLA,  a  Christian  woman,  veS 
known  in  the  Acts,  and  in  St.  Paul's  enisiles; 
scnnetimes  placed  before  her  husband  Aquils. 
From  Ephesus  this  pious  pair  went  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  when  St.  raul  wrote  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  A.  D.  58.  He  salutes  then 
the  first  of  all,  with  great  commendations, 
Rom.  xvi,  3.  Thev  returned  into  Asia  scxne 
time  afterward ;  ana  St.  Paul,  writing  to  Tim> 
othy,  desires  him  to  salute  them  on  his  behaU^ 
3  Tim,  iv,  19,  A.  D.  65. 

PROFANE,  an  epithet  Applied  to  those  who 
abuse  and  contemn  holy  thmgs.  The  Scrip- 
ture calls  Esau  profane,  because  he  sold  hu 
birthright,  which  was  considered  a  holy  thing, 
not  only  because  the  priesthood  was  annexed 
to  it,  bttt  also  because  it  was  a  privilege  relat- 
ing to  Christ,  and  a  tjrpe  of  the  title  of  be- 
lievers to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  Heb.  xtt, 
16.    The  prieiU  of  tke  race  of  Aaron 
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aojoined  to  distingaish  between  Morod  and 
profane,  between  pure  and  polluted.  Lev.  z,  10; 
zix,  7,  &.  Hence  they  were  prohibited  the  use 
of  wine  during  their  attendance  on  the  temple 
serrice,  that  their  spirits  might  not  be  disoom* 
posed  by  excitement  To  profane  Uie  temple, 
to  profane  the  Sabbath,  to  profane  the  altar, 
are  common  expressions  to  denote  the  violation 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  the  entering  of  fo- 
reigners into  the  temple,  or  the  want  of  reTO- 
vence  in  those  that  entered  it,  and  the  impious 
lacrifices  that  were  offered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Lord. 

PROMISE,  an  assurance  given  by  God,  in 
his  word,  of  bestow  ii^  blessings  upon    his 
people,  9  Pet.  i,  4.     The  word  in  the  New 
Testament  is  usually  taken  for  the  promises 
that  Grod  heretofore  made  to  Abraliam,  and  the 
other  patriarchs,  of  sending  the  Messiah,  and 
conferring  his  iloly  Spirit  and  eternal  life  on 
those  that  should  believe  on  him.    It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  Apostle  Paul  commonly  uses  the 
word  promise,  Rom.  iv.  13,  14 ;  Gal.  lii,  14,  17, 
18, 21,  ^,  29.    The  promises  of  the  new  cove- 
nant are  called  belter  than  those  of  the  old, 
fieb.  viii,  6,  because  they  are  more  spiritual, 
clear,  coniprehensive,  and  universal  than  those 
of  the   M!osaic  covenant.      The  time  of  the 
promise,  Acts  vii,  17,  is  the  time  of  fulfilling 
the  promise.    The  "  children  of  the  promise" 
are,  1.  The  Israelites  descended  from  Isaac,  in 
opposition  to  the  Ishmaelites  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  Hagar.    9.  The  Jews  converted 
to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  obstinate 
Jews,  who  would  not  believe  in  Christ.    3. 
All  true   believers,   who  are  born   again    by 
tho  supernatural  power  of  God,  and  who  by 
faith  lay  hold  on  the  promise  of  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

PROPHECY,    the    prediction    of    future 
events;    it  is  especially  understood  of  those 
predictions  which  are  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  all  of  which  claim  divine  inspira- 
tion, and    by  their    wonderful   fulfilment  are 
proved  to  have  proceeded  from  Gkul,  who  only 
with  certainty  can  know  the  future.    Prophecy 
is  one  great  branch  of  the  external  evidence  of 
the  truth   of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  nature 
and  force  of  this  kind  of  evidence  may  here 
be  properlv  pointed  out.    No  argument  d|rru^ 
against   the    possibility  of  prophecy  can    be 
aiteiiipied  by  any  one  who  believes  m  the  ex- 
isif-iice   and   infinitely  perfect  nature  of  God. 
The   infidel  author  of  "  The  Moral  Philoso- 
pher/* iffdeed,  rather  insinuates  than  attempts 
fully   to   establish  a  dilemma  with  which  to 
perplex  those  who  regard  prophecy  as  one  of 
tliff  proofs  of  a  divine  revelation.    He  thinks 
that  either   prophecy  must  respect  events  ne- 
cessary, as  depending  upon  necessary  caiMcs, 
which' might  be  certainly  fi>reknown  »nd  pre- 
dicted ;  or  that,  if  human  actinn»  are  free,  and 
c/T'cts  contingent,  the  possibility  of  prophecy 
must  be  ?iven  up,  as  it  mi  plies  foreknowledge, 
which,    if  granted,  would  render  them  neicv 
sary.     The  first  part  of  this  objection  might 
hti  allowed,  were  there  no  predficiions  to  be 
adduced   in  favour  of  a  professed  revelation, 
except  such  an  related  to  events  whieh  human 


experience  has  tanjght  to  be  dependent  vtpfm 
some  cause,  the  existence  and  necessary  op^ 
ration  of  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
human  knowledge.  But  to  foretel  such  events 
would  not  be  to  prophesy,  any  more  than  to 
say  that  it  will  be  light  to-morrow  at  noon,  oi 
that  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  next  year  there 
will  occur  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when 
that  event  had  been  previously  ascertained  by 
astronomical  calculation.  I^  however,  it  were 
allowed  that  all  events  depended  upon  a  chain 
of  necessary  causes,  yet,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, the  argument  from  prophecy  wouU 
not  be  at  all  affected ;  for  tne  fi>retelling  of 
necessary  results  in  certain  oireumstances  ia 
beyond  human  intelligence,  because  they  can 
only  be  known  to  him  by  whose  power  thoae 
necessary  causes  on  which  they  aepend  hav« 
been  arranged,  and  who  has  prescribed  tht 
times  of  their  operation.  To  borrow  a  caa^ 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  from  the  Scri|^ 
tures,  though  the  claims  of  their  predictions 
are  not  now  in  question;  let  us  allow  that 
such  a  prophecy  as  that  of  Isaiah  respectinc 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  utterei^ 
as  it  purports  to  be,  more  than  a  century  b^ 
fore  Cfyrus  was  born,  and  that  all  the  actions 
of  Cyrus  and  his  army,  and  those  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  monareh  and  his  f>eople,  were  neces- 
sitated ;  is  it  to  be  maintained  that  the  chain 
of  necessitoting  causes  running  through  mora 
than  a  century  could  be  traced  by  a  human 
mind,  so  as  to  describe  the  precise  manner  in 
which  that  fatality  would  unfold  itself,  even 
to  the  turning  of  the  river,  the  drunken  carousai 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  neglect  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  the  city  1  This  being  by  uniform 
and  univenal  experience  known  to  be  above 
all  human  apprehension,  would  therefore  prove 
that  the  prediction  was  made  in  consequence  of 
a  communication  from  a  superior  and  divine 
Intelligence.  Were  events,  tnerefore,  subjected 
to  invincible  fato  and  necessity,  there  might 
nevertheless  be  prophecy. 

The  other  branch  of  the  dilemma  is  founded 
en  thetffiotion  that  if  we  allow  the  moral  free- 
dom of  human  actions,  prophecy  is  impossible^ 
because  certain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to 
that  freedom,  and  fixes  and  rendera  the  event 
necessary.  To  this  the  reply  is,  that  the  ob> 
jection  is  founded  on  a  faise  assumption,  the 
dif  ine  foreknowledge  having  no  more  infiuenee 
in  eflfectuating  or  making  certain  any  efenft 
than  human  foreknowledge  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  exist,  there  being[  no  moral 
causaUt]r  at  all  in  knowled^.  This  lies  in  the 
will,  which  is  the  determining  actin^  principle 
in  every  a^ent ;  or,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has 
expressed  it,  in  answer  to  another  kind  of  ob- 
jector, "God's  infallible  judgment  ooneeming 
contingent  truths  does  no  more  alter  the  naiun 
of  the  things,  and  cause  them  to  be  necessaty, 
than  our  judging  right  at  any  time  concerning 
a  contingent  trijth  makes  it  cease  to  be  eon- 
'ingent ;  or  than  our  science  of  a  present  truth 
IB  any  cause  of  its  being  either  true  or  present 
Here,  therefore,  lies  the  fallacy  of  our  author^ 
argument  Because,  from  God*s  foreknowing 
the  existence  of  things  depending  upon  a  chain 
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of  necessary  causes,  it  foUows  that  the  ezist^ 
ence  of  the  thiiurs  must  needs  be  necessary ; 
therefore,  from  &kI*s  judging  infallibly  con- 
cerning things  which  depend  not  on  necessary 
but  free  causes,  he  concludes  that  these  things 
also  depend  not  upon  free  but  necessary  causes. 
Contrary,  I  say,  to  the  supposition  in  the  argu- 
ment; tor  it  must  not  be  first  supposed  that 
thinfb^s  are  in  their  own  nature  necessary ;  but 
from  the  power  of  judeing  infallibly  concern- 
ing free  events,  it  must  oe  proved  that  thin^, 
otherwise  supposed  free,  will  thereby  unavoid- 
ably become  necessary.  The  whole  question 
lies  in  this,  Is  the  simple  knowledge  of  an  ac- 
tion a  necessitating  cause  of  the  action  1  And 
the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  as  every 
man's  consciousness  will  assure  him.  If  the 
causality  of  influence,  either  immediate,  or  by 
the  arrangement  of  compelling  events,  be  mixed 
np  with  this,  the  ground  is  shifted ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  which  respects  simple  pre- 
science. (See  Prescience.)  This  metaphysical 
objection  havin?  no  foundation  in  truth,  the 
force  of  the  eviaence  arising  from  predictions 
of  events,  distant,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
human  sagacity  to  anticipate,  and  uttered  as 
authentications  of  a  divine  commission,  is  ap- 
parent. '*  Such  predictions^  whether  in  the 
form  of  declaration,  description,  or  representa- 
tion of  things  future,"  as  Mr.  Boyle  justly  ob- 
serves, '*  are  supernatural  thines,  and  may  pro- 
perly be  ranked  among  miracles."  For  wnen, 
for  instance,  the  events  are  distant  many  years 
or  ages  from  the  uttering  of  the  prediction  itself, 
depending  on  causes  not  so  much  as  existine 
when  the  prophecy  was  spoken  and  recordeo, 
and  likewise  upon  various  circumstances  and  a 
long  arbitrary  series  of  things,  and  the  fluctua- 
ting uncertainties  of  human  volitions,  and  es- 
pecially when  they  depend  not  at  all  upon 
any  external  circumstances  nor  upon  any 
created  being,  but  arise  merely  from  the  coun- 
sels and  appointment  of  God  himself, — such 
events  can  be  foreknown  only  by  that  Being, 
one  of  whose  attributes  is  omniscience,  and 
can  be  foretold  by  him  only  to  wh^m  the 
**  Father  of  lights"  shall  reveal  tliem ;  so  that 
whoever  is  manifestly  endued  with  that  pre- 
dictive power  must,  in  that  instance,  speak  and 
act  by  divine  inspiration,  and  what  he  pro- 
nounces of  that  kind  must  be  received  as  the 
word  of  Qod ;  nothing  more  being  necessaiy 
to  assure  us  of  this  than  credible  testimony  that 
such  predictions  were  uttered  before  the  event, 
or  conclusive  evidence  that  the  records  which 
contain  them  are  of  the  antiquity  to  which  they 
pretend. 

The  distinction  between  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  and  the  oracles  of  Heathenism  is 
marked  and  essential.  In  the  Heathen  oracles 
we  cannot  discern  any  clear  and  unequivocal 
tokens  of  genuine  prophecy.  They  were  des- 
titute of  dignity  and  importance,  had  no  con- 
nection with  each  other,  tended  to  no  object  of 
general  eoncem,  and  never  looked  into  times 
remote  from  their  own.  We  read  only  of  some 
few  predictions  and  prognostications,  scattered 
among  the  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
roost  of  which,  besides  being  very  weakly  au- 


thenticated, appear  to  have  been  answers  tt 
questions  of  merely  local,  personal,  zad  tem- 
porary concern,  relating  to  the  issue  of  afiain 
then  actually  in  hand,  and  to  events  speedily 
to  be  determined.     Far   from  attempting  to 
form  any  chain  of  prophecies,  respectinjg  thingi 
far  distant  as  to  time  or  place,  or  msiters  con* 
trary  to  human  probability,  aind  requiring  n> 
pernatural  agency  to  eflfect  them,  the  Eeatbes 
priests  and  soothsayers  did  not  even  preteod  to 
a  systematic  and  connected  plan.   They  hardly 
dared,  indeed,  to  assume  the  prophetic  charae* 
ter  in  its  full  force,  but  stood  trembling,  as  it 
were,  on  the  brink  of  futurity,  conscious  of 
their  inability  to  venture  beyond  the  demhs  of 
human    conjecture.      Hence  their  prraictioDi 
became  so  fleeting,  so  futile,  so  unmteresiio;, 
that,  though  they  were  collected   together  ai 
worthy  of  preservation,  they  soon  fell  into  dis- 
repute and  almost  total  oblivion.    (See  Ora- 
cles.)   The  Scripture  prophecies,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitute  a  series  of  divine  prediciioU) 
relating  principally  to  one  grand  object,  of 
universal  importance,  the  work  of  man's  ie> 
demption,  and  earned  on  in  regular  progr»> 
sion    through   the    patriarchal,  Jewish,  aod 
Christian  dispensations,  with  a  harmony  aod 
uniformity  or  design,  clearly   indicating  oil! 
and  the  same  divine  Author.    They  speak  of 
the  agents  to  be  employed  in  it,  and  especiallr 
of  the  great  agent,  the  Redeemer  himself;  and 
of  those  mighty  and  awful  proceedings  of  Pro- 
vidence as  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  which 
judgment  and  mercy  are  exercised  with  refa* 
ence  both  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  monl 
government,  and   especially  to  this  resloriK 
economy,  to  its  struggles,  its  oppositions,  and 
its  triumphs.    They  all  meet  in  Christ,  as  is 
their  proper  centre,  and  in  him  only;  hov- 
ever  many  of  the  single  lines,  when  considend 
apart,  may  be  imagined  to  have  another  diR^ 
tion,  and  though  they  may  pass  through  inte^ 
mediate  events.    If  we  Iook,  says  Bishop  Hard, 
into  the  prophetic  writings,  we  find  tost  pro- 
phecy is  of  a  prodigious  extent ;  that  it  com^ 
menced  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to 
the  consiunraation  of  all  things ;  that  for  many 
ages  it  was  delivered  darkly  to  a  few  persoot, 
and  with  large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one 
prophecy  to  that  of  another ;    but,  at  length, 
oecame  more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was 
uniformly  carried  on  in  the  line  of  one  peoplci 
separatea  from  the  rest  of  the  world, — amocg 
otner  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  te 
be  the  repository  of  the  divine  oradeis;  that, 
with  some  intermission,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
subsisted  among  that  people  to  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  that  he  himself  and  his  Apostles  exe^ 
cised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous  roaD- 
ner,  and  left  behind  them  many  predictioiUi 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  profess  to  remect  very  distant  events, 
and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St. 
John's  expression,  to  that  period  "when  the 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected."    Farther, 
beside  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  ths 
dignity  of  the  Person  whom  it  concerns,  d> 
serves  our  consideration.    He  is  described  is 
tenns  which  excite  the  most  aqguat  and  maf 
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mleeat  ideas.  H«  it  ipakeB  of,  indeed, 
times  aa  being  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and 
u  "the  Sod  of  man;"  yet  so  as  being  at  the 
tame  time  of  more  than  mortai  extraction.  He 
if  even  represented  to  us  as  being  superior  to 
men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality 
and  power;  above  all  that  is  accounted  great, 
vbether  ip  heaven  or  in  earth ;  as  the  wora 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the 
Father ;  as  the  Heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he 
made  die  worlds ;  as  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
■nd  the  express  image  of  his  person.  We 
bave  no  words  to  denote  greater  ideas  than 
these;  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate  itself 
to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendent 
worth  and  exoeUence  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be, 
to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness  I  Lastly, 
the  declared  purpose  for  which  the  Messiah, 
prefigured  by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came 
into  the  world,  corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an 
oppressed  nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect 
i  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  achieve  one  of 
those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  herq^c. 
No :  it  was  not  a  mighty  state,  a  victor  people, 

Non  re»  Ronunut  perituramte  refnOf 
(Hoi  (he  empire  of  Roma  and  kingooiaa  about  to  perish,] 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  divine  Person.  It  was  another  and 
&r  sublimer  purpose,  which  he  came  to  accom- 
plish ;  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  whieh  all 
oar  policies  are  poor  and  little,  and  all  the  per- 
l^anres  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  de- 
iver  a  world  from  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and 
death;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human  na- 
ture; and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of 
the  words,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men  and  the 
blessing  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
(ion  in  this  account:  a  spirit  of  prophecy  per- 
radio^  all  time,  characterizing  one  Person  of 
Lhe  highest  dignity,  and  proclaiming  the  ac- 
complishment of  one  purpose,  the  most  benefi- 
%nt,  the  most  divine,  the  imagination  itself 
Bsn  project.  Such  is  the  Scriptural  delineation 
)f  that  economy  which  we  call  f)rophetic. 

The  advantage  of  this  species  of  evidence 
belongs  then  exclusively  to  our  revelation. 
Seathenism  never  made  any  clear  and  well 
bunded  pretensions  to  it.  Mohammedanism, 
houffh  it  stands  itself  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
>f  Scripture  prophecy,  is  unsupported  by  a 
itigle  prediction  of  its  own. 

The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to 
Scripture  prophecy,  from  its  supposed  ob- 
curity,  has  no  solid  foundation.  There  is,  it 
I  true,  a  prophetic  language  of  symbol  and 
mblem ;  but  it  is  a  language  which  is  definite 
ad  not  equivocal  in  its  meaning,  and  as  easily 
mastered  as  the  language  of  poetry,  by  atten- 
ive  persons.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
scd.  The  style  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture 
erv  often  diiSers  in  nothing  from  the  ordmary 
tyle  of  the  Hebrew  poets ;  and,  in  not  a  few 
ases,  and  those  too  on  which  the  Christian 
uilds  most  in  the  argument,  it  sinks  into  the 
'lainness  of  historical  narrative.  Some  degree 
f  obscurity  is  essential  to  prophecy ;  for  the 
od  of  it  was  not  to  gratify  human  curiosity, 
y  a  detail  of  future  events  and  cireumstaoeci; 


and  too  great  dearttess  and  speciality  nilgkt 
have  led  to  many  artful  attempts  to  tulfil  the 
predictions,  and  so  far  the  evidence  of  their 
accomplishment  would  have  been  weakened. 
The  two  great  ends  of  prophecy  are,  to  excite 
expectation  before  the  event,  and  then  to  con- 
firm the  truth  by  a  striking  and  unequivocal 
fulfilment ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
allegation  of  the  obscurity  of  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  that  they  have  ubunaanily  ac- 
complished those  objects,  among  tho  most 
intelligent  and  investigating,  as  well  as  among 
the  simple  and  unlearned,  in  all  ages.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  for  instance,  leaving  out  par- 
ticular cases  which  might  be  given,  that  by 
means  of  these  predictions  the  expectation  of 
the  incarnation  and  appearance  of  a  divine 
Restorer  was  kept  up  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  given,  and  spread  even  to 
the  neighbouring  nations;  that  as  these  pro- 
phecies multiplied,  the  hope  became  more 
intense ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
coming,  the  expectation  of  the  birth  of  a  very 
extraoniinary  person  prevailed^  not  only  among 
the  Jews,  but  among  other  nations.  This  pur- 
pose was  then  sumciently  answered,  and  an 
answer'  is  given  to  the  obiectioC  In  like  man- 
ner prophecy  serves  ss  tne  basis  of  our  hope 
in  things  yet  to  come ;  in  the  final  triumph  of 
truth  and  righteousness  on  earth,  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  rewards  of  eternal  life  to  be  bestowed  at 
his  second  appearing.  In  these  all  true  Chris- 
tians agree;  and  their  hope  could  not  have 
been  so  uniformly  supported  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  circumstances,  had  not  the  prophecies 
and  predictive  promises  conveyed  with  sufli- 
cient  clearness  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
^ood  for  which  they  looked,  though  many  of 
MB  particulars  be  unrevealed.  The  second  end 
of  prophecy  is,  to  confirm  the  truth  by  the 
subsequent  event.  Here  the  question  of  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy  is 
involved;  and  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
unequivocal  fulfilment  of  several  prophecies, 
that  many  ha#e  doubted  or  denied  what  the 
believers  m  revelation  have  on  this  subject  so 
strenuously  contended  for.  How  few  of  man- 
kind have  read  the  Scriptures  with  serious 
attention,  or  been  at  the  pains  to  compare 
their  prophecies  with  the  statements  in  history. 
How  few,  especially  of  the  objectors  to  the 
Bible,  have  read  it  in  this  manner  i  How  many 
of  them  have  confessed  unblushinely  their  un- 
acquaintance  with  its  contents,  or  nave  proved 
what  they  have  not  confi»sed  by  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  into  which  they  have 
fallen !  As  for  the  Jews,  the  evident  dominion 
of  their  prejudices,  their  general  averseness  to 
discussion,  and  the  extravagant  principles  of 
interpretation  they  have  adoptea  for  many 
ages,  which  set  all  sober  criticism  at  defiance, 
render  nugatory  any  authority  which  might 
be  ascribed  to  their  denial  of  tne  fulfilment  of 
certain  prophecies  in  the  sense  adopted  by 
Christians.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  among 
Christian  critics  themselves  there  may  be  mud 
disagreement.  EVxentricities  and  absurdities 
are  wund  among  the  learned  in  every  depailp 
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Ment  of  knowledge,  and  muck  of  thia  way- 
wardneaa  and  aTOCtation  of  singularity  has 
infected  interpreiers  of  Scripture.  But,  aAer 
all,  there  is  a  truth  and  reason  in  erery  subject, 
which  the  understandings  of  the  generality  of 
men  will  apprehend  and  acknowled^  wben- 
erer  it  is  fully  understood  and  impartially  con- 
sidered; to  this  in  all  such  cases  the  appeal 
can  only  be  made,  and  here  it  may  be  made 
with  confidence,  instances  of  the  signal  ful- 
filment of  numerous  prophecies  are  scattered 
through  various  articles  in  this  volume;  so 
that  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  then  here. 
A  few  words  on  the  double  sense  of  prophecy 
may,  however,  be  added* 

For  want  of  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
true  meanine  of  this  somewhat  unfi^rtunate 
term  which  has  obtained  in  theology,  an  ob- 
jection of  another  kind  has  been  raised,  as 
though  no  definite  meaning  could  be  assigned 
to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded.  The  double  sense  of  many 
projphecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  says  an  abfe 
wnter,  has  been  made  a  pretext  by  ill  disposed 
men  for  representing  them  as  of  uncertain 
meaning,  and  resembling  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Pagan  oracles.  But  whoever  considers  the 
subject  with  due  attention,  will  perceive  how 
little  ground  there  is  for  such  an  accusation. 
The  equivocations  of  the  Heathen  oracles 
manifestly  arose  from  their  ignorance  of 
future  events,  and  from  their  eiKieavours  to 
conceal  that  ignorance  by  such  indefinite  ex- 
pressions, as  might  be  equally  applicable  to 
two  or  more  events  of  a  contrary  aescription. 
But  the  double  sense  of  the  Scripture  prophe- 
cies, far  from  originating  in  any  doubt  or  un- 
certaiifly,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  them  in  either 
sense,  springs  from  a  foreknowledge  of  their 
accomplishment  in  bath ;  whence  the  predic- 
tion is  purposely  so  framed  as  to  include  both 
events,  which,  so  far  from  being  contrary  to 
each  other,  are  typical  the  one  of  the  other, 
and  are  thus  connected  together  by  a  mutual 
dependency  or  relation.  This  has  often  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  with  respect  to  those 
prophecies  which  referred,  in  their  primary 
sense,  to  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  in  their  farther  and  more  complex  signi- 
fication, to  those  of  the  New :  and  on  this 
double  accomplishment  of  some  prophecies  is 
grounded  our  firm  expectation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  others,  which  remain  yet  unfulfilled  in 
their  secondary  sense,  but  which  we  justly 
consider  as  equally  uncertain  in  their  issue  as 
those  which  are  already  past  So  far,  then, 
from  any  valid  objection  lying  against  the 
credibility  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  from 
these  seeming  ambiguities  of  meaning,  we  nmy 
urge  them  as  additional  proofs  of  their  coming 
from  God.  For,  who  but  the  Being  that  is 
infinite  in  knowledge  and  in  counsel  could  so 
construct  predictions  as  to  give  them  a  two- 
fold application,  to  events  distant  from,  and, 
to  human  foresight,  unconnected  with,  each 
other  1  What  powerless  than  divine  could  so 
Irame  them  as  to  make  the  accomplishment 
of  them  in  one  instance  a  solemn  pledge  and 
of  their  eomplelion  in  another  in- 


■tanee,  of  still  higher  and  tMn 
portancel  When  will  the  scoffer  find  anf 
thine  like  this  in  the  artifices  of  Hesthoi 
oracles,  to  conceal  their  igcorance,  and  is 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  maakiadl  Sm 
Oracles. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 
of  general  illustration,  thai  the  remsrkabk 
personages  under  the  old  dispensslion  veie 
sometimes  in  the  description  of  their  charse> 
ters,  and  in  the  events  of^  their  lives,  the  repis- 
sentatives  of  the  future  dispensers  of  etui- 
gelical  UessingB,  as  Moaes  and  Darid  were 
unquestionably  types  of  Christ,  Ezek.  zxxir, 
23;  Matt,  xi,  14;  Hcb.  vi,  20 ;  vii,  W.  Pw 
sons  likewise  were  sometimes  descriptive  of 
things,  as  Sarah  and  Uagar  were  aUegDriGd 
figures  of  the  two  covenants,  GhiL  iv,  23-31 ; 
Rom.  ix,  8-13.  And,  on  the  other  keai 
things  were  used  to  symbolize  persons,  as  tbe 
brazen  serpent  and  the  paschal  lamb  wm 
signs  of  our  healing  and  spotless  Redeeowr, 
Elxodus  xii,  46;  John  iii,  14;  xix,  36.  And 
SQ,  lastly,  ceremonial  appointments  and  I^al 
circumstances  were  preordained  as  aignii* 
cant  of  Gospel  institutions,  1  Cor.  x,  l-H ; 
Heb.  Tiii,  6;  ix,  x ;  1  Pet.  iii,  20, 2SL  Btm 
it  was  tlwt  many  of  the  dcscrifMions  of  tlie 
prophets  had  a  twofold  character;  beansg 
often  an  immediate  reference  to  present  Gi^ 
cumstances,  and  yet  being  in  their  nature  pn* 
dictive  of  future  occurrences.  What  uiqr 
reported  of  the  type  was  often  in  a  more  signal 
manner  applicable  to  the  thing  typifiied,  Psalo) 
xxi,  4-6;  xl,  1,  7-10;  xli,4;  X«n.  xiii,  1-^; 
John  xiii,  18;  Dan.  xi,  36,  37;  what  they 
spoke  literally  of  present,  was  figuratively  dc' 
scriptive  of  uiture  particulars ;  amd  what  vai 
applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  existinf  pa- 
sons,  was  often  actually  characteristic  of  tneir 
distant  archetypes,  Psalm  xxii,  16-18,  Ac- 
Many  passa^  then  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  m  their  first  aspect  appear  to  be  hia- 
torscal,  are  in  fact  prophetic,  and  tbey  are  so 
cited  in  the  New  Testament,  not  by  way  of 
ordinary  accommodation,  or  casus!  comci* 
dence,  but  as  intentionally  predictive,  as  hav- 
ing a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  a  mystical 
interpretation,  Hosea  xi,  1 ;  MatL  ii,  15. 

Beside  these  historical  passages,  of  whicb 
the  covert  allusions  were  explained  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  writers,  who  vm 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  to  unfold  the  myst^ 
ries  of  Scripture,  the  prophets  often  utteied 
positive  predictions  which  in  consequence  of 
the  correspondence  established  between  the 
two  dispensations,  were  descriptive  of  a  doulle 
event,  however  they  might  be  themselves  is- 
norant  of  the  full  extent  of  those  prophecies 
which  they  delivered.  For  instance,  tlicir 
promises  of  present  success  and  deliverances 
were  often  significant  of  distant  bcnefiu,  and 
secular  consolations  conveyed  assurances  of 
evangelical  blessings,  2  Sam.  vii,  13, 14;  Heb. 
i|  5.  Thus  their  prophecies  received  cowple- 
Uon  in  a  first  and  secondary  view.  As  beicg 
in  part  signs  to  excite  cnnfiuence,  they  lisd  an 
immediate  accomplishment,  but  were  aAer> 
ward   fulfilled    in   a    more   illustrious 
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lKiii^siL9,8;  haiah^ii,  14;  Matt  i,  98; 
Dan.  iz,  97;  zU,  7;  1  Mace,  i,  54;  Matt. 
zziT,  15 ;  the  propheta  being  inapired,  by  the 
nggestiooa  oi  toe  Spirit,  to  uae  expressiona 
magnificent  enough  to  include  the  substance 
ia  uie  deacnption  of  the  figure.  That  many 
of  the  propheciea  in  the  OGl  Testament  were 
direct,  and  sinslyand  ezcluaively  applicable  to, 
and  aeooinpliabed  in,  our  SaTiour,  is  certain, 
Gkn.  xlix,  10 :  Psakn  xlii,  jXv  ;  Isaiah  lii,  liii ; 
Danid  vii.  Id,  14;  Micah  v,  9;  Zech.  iz,  9; 
Mai.  iii,  1. 

It  rei^uirea  much  attention  to  comprehend 
the  full  import  and  extent  of  this  typical  dis- 
pensation,   and   the   chief  obacuritiea  which 
grevail  in  the  sacred  writings  are  to  be  atiri- 
Dted  to  the.  double   character  of  prophecy. 
To  unraTel  thia  is,  howerer,  an  interesting 
and  instnicttye  study;  though  an  admiration 
of  the  spiritual  meaning  ahould  never  lead  ua 
to  disregard  or  underralne  the  first  Kod  evi- 
dent  signification;  for  many  great  men  have 
been  ao  dazzled  by  their  diaooveriea  in  thia 
node  of  explication,  aa  to  be  hurried  into  wild 
and  eztraYagant  excess;   aa  is  evident  from 
^e  writings  of  Origen  and  Jerom;  aa  also 
fiom  the  Commentaries  of  Austin,  who  ac- 
knowkdgea  that  he  had  too  fiir  indulged  in  the 
fiuicies  of  an  exuberant  imajgination,  declaring 
that  the  other  parta  of  Scripture  are  the  beat 
eommentariea.     The  Apostles  and  the  evan- 
gelists are,  indeed,  the  best  expositors;  and 
where  those  infallible  guidea  have  led  the  way, 
ve  need  not  heaitate  to  follow  their  steps  by 
the  li^ht  of  clear  reason  and  just  a^logy. 

It  IS  thia  double  character  of  prophecy 
which  occasions  those  unexpected  transitions 
and  sudden  interchangea  of  eireumstaoce  ao 
observable  in  the  prophetic  books.  Hence 
different  predictions  are  aometimea  blended 
and  mixed  together;  temporal  and  apiritual 
deJiverances  are  foretold  in  one  prophecy ;  and 
greater  and  amaller  eventa  are  combined  in 
ope  point  of  view.  Hence,  likewise,  one  chain 
of  connected  deaign  runs  through  the  whole 
Bcheme  of  prophecy,  and  a  continuation  of 
evenu  successively  fulfilling.,  and  auccessively 
branching  out  into  new  prraictions,  continued 
to  confirm  the  faith,  and  to  keep  alive  the  ex- 
pectationa,  of  the  Jews.  Hence  waa  it  the 
character  of  the  prophetic  spirit  to  be  rapid  in 
its  deacnption,  and  regardless  of  the  oraer  of 
history ;  to  paaa  with  quick  and  unexpected 
celerity  from  subject  to  subject,  and  from 
Period  to  period.  ''  And  we  must  allow,**  says 
Liord  Bacon,  "  for  that  latitude  that  is  agreea- 
>le  and  familiar  to  prophecy,  which  is  of  the 
kature  of  its  Author,  with  whom  a  thousand 
reara  are  but  aa  one  day.**  The  whole  of  the 
■T^at  acbeme  must  have  been  at  once  present 
0  the  divine  Mind  ;  but  God  described  its  parts 
n  detail  to  mankind,  in  sueh  measures  and  in 
uch  proportions,  that  the  connection  of  every 
ink  was  obvious,  and  its  relations  apparent  in 
very  point  of  view,  till  the  harmony  and  en- 
ire  consistency  of  the  plan  were  di^aved  to 
Kwe  who  witnessed  its  perfeetion  in  toe  ad- 
ent  of  Christ. 

paOP£i£rT&    A  prophet  is  the  Mriot  and 
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proper  sense,  waa  one  to  whom  the  knowledm 
of  secret  things  was  revealed,  that  he  mignt 
declare  them  to  others,  whether  they  were 
things  paat,  or  present,  or  to  come.  The  woman 
of  Samaria  pereeived  our  Saviour  was  a  pro- 
phet, by  hia  telling  her  the  secrets  of  her  yasi 
life,  John  iv,  19.  The  prophet  Elisha  had 
the  prisent  conduct  of  his  servant  Grehazl 
revealed  to  him,  3  Kings  v,  26.  And  most  of 
the  prophets  had  revelations  concerning  future 
events;  above  all,  concerning  the  coming  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah :  "  He  has  raised  up 
a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  hia 
servant  David,  as  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of 
hia  holv  prophets,  whicn  have  been  since  the 
world  began,*'  Luke  i,  69,  70.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  more  lax  or  analogical  sense,  the  title 
prophet  is  sometimes  given  to  persons  who 
naa  no  such  revelation,  nor  were  properly  in- 
spired. Thus  Aaron  is  said  to  oe  Mose8*B 
prophet :  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  See,  I 
nave  made  thee  a  Gk>d  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron 
thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet,*'  Exod.  vii,  1 : 
beseauae  Aaron  received  the  divine  messages, 
which  he  carried  immediately  from  Moses; 
whereas  other  prophets  receive  their  messages 
immediately  from  uod  himself.  In  this  respect, 
aa  Moses  stood  in  the  place  of  Grod  to  Pha- 
raoh, so  Aaron  acted  in  the  character  of  his 
prophet.  The  title  of  propheta  is  given  also 
to  the  sacred  musicians,  who  sung  the  praises 
of  Grod,  or  who  accompanied  the  song  with 
musical  instruments.  Thus  "  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,"  are 
said  to  "  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries, 
and  with  cymbals,**  1  Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  and  they 
prophesied,  it  is  said,  "  according  to  the  order 
of  the  king."  Perhaps  Miriam,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  may  be  called  a  prophetess  only  on 
this  account,  that  she  led  the  concen  of  the 
women,  who  song  the  song  of  Moses  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances.  Exodus  xv,  2U,  21. 
Thus  the  Heathen  poets,  who  sung  or  com- 
posed verses  in  praise  of  their  gods,  were  called 
by  the  Romans  voles,  or  prophets;  which  is 
of  the  some  import  with  the  week  w^irns,  a 
title  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  Epimenides,  a 
Cretan  poet,  Titus  i,  1^. 

Gh)dwin  observes,  that,  for  the  propagation 
of  learning,  colleges  and  schools  were  in  divers 
places  ererXed  Tor  the  propheta.  The  first  inti- 
mation we  have  in  Scripture  of  these  schools 
is  in  1  Sam.  x,  5,  where  we  read  of  "  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high 
Elace  with  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a 
arp  before  tnem,  and  they  did  prophesy.' 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  stuaeou  in  a 
college  of  propheta  at  npaj,  or  "  the  hill,'*  aa 
we  render  it,  "  of  Grod.**  Our  translatore  else- 
where retain  the  same  Hebrew  word,  as  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  place, 
"Jonathan  smote  the  gairison  of  the  Philis- 
tines that  was  in  Greba,*^  1  Sam.  xiii,  3*  Some 
peraons  have  imagined  that  the  ark,  or  at  least 
a  synagoj^ue,  or  some  place  of  public  worahip, 
waa  at  this  time  at  Gkba.  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  of  its  being  styled  in  the  former  pa» 
aage  o«r6Kn  rsysi,  the  hill  of  Qod,  We  read 
alUrwsrd  of  such  another  company  of  pith 
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pheu  at  Naioth  in  Ramah,  *'  prophMyioe»  and 
Bamoel   standing  as    appointed    oTcr  Uiem," 

1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20.  The  students  in  these 
colleees  were  called  sons  of  the  prophets,  who 
are  freqaently  mentioned  in  after  ages,  even 
in  the  most  degenerate  times.  Thus  we  read 
•f  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at 
Bethel;  and  of  anotner  school  at  Jericho; 
and  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gileal, 
S  Kings  ii,  3,  5 ;  iv,  38.  It  should  seem,  that 
these  sons  of  the  prophets  were  very  nume- 
rous; for  of  this  sort  were  probably  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel  cut  oif ;  "  but 
Obadiah  took  a  hundred  of  them,  and  hid  them 
:by  fifty  in  a  cave,"  I  Kings  zviii,  4.  In  these 
■ehools  young  men  were  educated  under  a 
'proper  master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not 
•always,  an  inspired  prophet,  in  the  knowledge 
of  reugion,  ana  in  sacred  music,  1  Sam.  x,  5 ; 
xix,  20,  and  were  thereby  qualified  to  be  pub- 
lie  preachers,  which  seems  to  hsTe  been  part 
of  Uie  business  of  the  prophets  on  the  Sabbath 
days  and  festivals,  2  Kings  iy,  23.  It  should 
seem,  that  God  generally  chose  the  prophets, 
whom  he  inspired,  out  of  these  schools.  Amos, 
therefore,  speaks  of  it  as  an  extraordinary  case, 
that  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  a  herdsman,  **  yet  the  Lord  took 
liim  as  he  followed  the  flock,  and  said  unto 
Idm,  GN>,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel," 
Amos  vii,  14, 15.  That  it  was  usual  for  some 
of  these  schools,  or  at  least  for  their  tutors,  to 
be  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  appears  from 
the  relation  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
ascent  of  Elijah,  delivered  to  Elisha  by  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  both  at  Jericho  and  at 
Bethel,  2  Kings  li,  3,  5. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  present  a  succession 
•of  men  at  once  the  most  singular  and  the  most 
tvneroble  that  ever  appeared,  in  so  lone  a  line 
of  time,  in  the  world.  They  had  special  com- 
tmunion  with  God ;  they  laid  open  the  scenes 
of  the  ftxture;  they  were  ministers  of  the  pro- 
mised Christ.  Tney  upheld  religion  and  piety 
in  the  worst  times,  and  at  the  greatest  nsks ; 
and  their  disinterestedness  was  only  equalled 
'by  their  patriotism.  The  houses  in  which 
they  lived  were  generally  mean,  and  of  their 
own  buildmg,  2  Kines  vi,  2-4.  Their  food 
was  chiefly  pottage  of  herbs,  unless  when  the 
people  sent  them  some  better  provision,  as 
bread,  parched  com,  honey,  dried  fruits,  and 
the  like,  1  Kings  xiv,  3 ;  2  Kings  iv,  38,  39. 
42.  Their  dress  was  plain  and  coarse,  tira 
about  with  a  leathern  girdle,  Zech.  xiii,  4; 

2  Kings  i,  8.  Riches  were  no  temptation  to 
them ;  therefore  Elisha  not  only  refused  Naa- 
nan's  presents,  but  punished  his  servant  Ge- 
hazi  very  severely  for  clandestinely  obtaining 
a  small  share  of  them,  2  Kings  v,  15,  ftc.  To 
■Qceeeding  ages  they  have  left  a  character 
consecrated  by  holiness,  and  "visions  of  the 
Holy  One,"  which  still  unveil  to  the  church 
his  most  glorious  attributes,  and  his  deepest 
designs.  "  Prophecy,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter, 
"came  not  of  old  time  by  the  will  of  man: 
bat  holy  men  of  God  n>ake  as  they  were 
■lOTai  by  the  Holy  Ghost.''  2  Pet  i,  21.  They 
Jonriahea  in  a  oontinoea  aiieeeiaion  during  a 


period  of  more  than  a  thousand  yean,  redD» 
mg  from  Moses  to  Bialachi,  ail  eodperaiing  m. 
the  same  designs,  uniting  in  one  q>irit  to  d» 
liver  the  aanoe  doctrines,  and  to  piedict  da 
same  blessings  to  mankind.  Tiieir  daimi  u 
a  divine  commission  were  dcmoMtratcd  bf 
the  intrinsic  excellency  of  their  doctrine;  if 
the  disinterested  zeal  and  undaunted  couragi 
with  which  they  prosecuted  their  minisuy, 
and  persevered  in  their  ^reat  dest^,  aod  if 
the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  ^ir  eoadua. 
But  even  those  credentials  of  a  divine  mitska 
were  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  powers,  and  by  the  completioB  of 
many  less  unportant  predictions  which  thejr 
uttered,  Deot.  xiii,  1-^;  xviii,  23;  Joshniz, 
13;  1  Sam.  xii,  8;  9  Kings  L  10;  Isa.  xxitu, 
8 ;  xiii,  9 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  6 :  1  Ktnss  xiii,  3;  Jer. 
xxviii,  9;  Ezek.  xxxiii,  ^.  When  not  imnt- 
diately  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacni 
oflice,*they  lived  sequestered  from  the  woild, 
in  religious  communities,  or  wandered  "is 
deserts,  in  mountains,  and  in  caves  of  th 
earth;"  distinguished  by  th«r  apparel,  sbA 
by  the  general  simplicity  of  their  style  of  lift, 
2Kingsi,8;  iv,  10, 38 ;  vi,  1 ;  Isa.  zx,2;Miil 
iii,  4;  Heb.  xi,  38;  Rev.  xi,  3.  They  wi 
tlie  established  orades  of  their  country,  isd 
consulted  upon  all  occasions  when  tt  vai 
necessary  to  collect  the  divine  will  on  Wf 
civil  or  religioua  question.  These  illustriooi 
personaces  were  lilfewise  as  well  the  types  as 
the  harbingers  of  that  greater  Prophet  vbn 
they  foretold;  and  in  the  general  outline  of 
their  character,  as  well  as  in  particular  evena 
of  their  lives,  they  prefi^red  to  the  Jevs  ds 
future  Teacher  of  mankind.  Like  1:^  iH 
they  laboured  by  every  exertion  to  instraa 
ana  reclaim ;  reprovin?  and  threatening  tb 
sinful,  however  exalted  in  rank,  or  encutkd 
by  power,  with  such  feariess  confidence  tad 
sincerity  as  often  excited  respect.  The  moa 
intemperate  princes  were  sometimes  compeiM 
unwillingly  to  hear  and  to  obey  their  dirc^ 
tions,  1  Kings  xii.  21-24;  xiii,  2-6;  xx,  ^ 
43;  xxi,  27;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  9-14;  thoa^ 
often  so  incensed  by  their  rebuke,  as  to  reseat 
it  by  the  severest  persecutions.  Then  it  vis 
that  the  prophets  exhibited  the  integrity  of 
their  characters,  by  zealously  encoanteriof 
oppression,  hatred,  and  death,  in  dbe  cause  of 
religion.  Then  it  was  that  they  finnly  sup- 
ported "  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scoor^ 
i''S"i  y^^i  moreover,  of  bonds  and  impriaos- 
ment.  They  were  stoned,  they  were^  sawn 
asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the 
sword ;  they  wandered  about,  desdtute,  affii<i- 
ed,  tormented,"  evil  intreafed  for  those  viitao 
of  which  the  memorial  should  flourish  to  pos- 
terity, and  martyred  for  righteousDess,  which. 
whenever  resentment  should  subside,  it  wcild 
be  deemed  honourable  to  reverence,  Matthew 
xxiii,  27-29. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  pobltsfard 
their  predictions  was,  either  by  uUenn^  thea 
aloud  in  some  public  place,  or  by  aflixing^  '^ 
on  the  gates  of  the  temple,  Jer.  rii,  9;  i 
iii,  10,  where  they  might  be  generallrj 
and  read.    Upon  aooM  impoitant 
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when  it  was  neeenarr  to  rouae  the  lean  of  a 
diaobodieoi  people,  ana  to  recall  them  to  repent- 
ance, the  prophets,  as  objects  of  nniTcrsal  at- 
teniion,  appear  to  nare  walked  about  publicly 
in  uckeloth,  and  with  ererv  external  mark  of 
humiliation  and  sorrow.  They  then  adopted 
extraordinary  modes  of  ezpressinj^  their  con- 
Tjetions  of  impending  wrath,  and  endearoured 
to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  their  country. 
by  the  most  striking  illustration  of  threatened 
paoishment.  Thus  Jeremiah  made  bonds  and 
jroMs,  and  ])ut  them  upon  his  neck,  Jer.  zxTii, 
ttronely  to  intimate  the  subjection  that  God 
voaid  Dfine  on  the  nationa  whom  Nebuchad- 
Mtzar  should  subdue.  Isaiah  likewise  walked 
naked,  that  is,  without  the  rough  garment  of 
the  prophet,  and  barefoot;  as  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
tress that  awaited  the  Egyptians,  Isa.  zx.  So 
Feremiah  broke  the  pottera  vessel,  Jer.  xix: 
ind  Ezekiel  publicly  removed  his  household 
^s  from  the  city,  2  Kings  xxv,  4,  5;  Ezek. 
lii,  7 ;  more  forcibly  to  represent  by  these  sc- 
ions some  correspondent  calamities  ready  to 
Tall  on  nations  obno]^ious  to  Qod's  wrath ;  thia 
node  of  expressing  important  circumstances 
Jf  action,  being  customary  and  familiar  among 
iO  eastern  nations.  The  great  object  of  pro- 
)hec^  was,  as  has  been  before  obserrea,  a 
iescription  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  kingdom, 
Malt  zxYi,  56:  Luke  i,  70:  xriii,  31;  xxiv, 
W;  John  i,  46  J  Acts  iii,  18,  24;  x,43:  xiii, 
»;  XT.  15 ;  xxviii,  23 ;  I  Pet.  i,  10-12.  these 
rere  ^dually  unfolded  by  successive  pro- 
phets in  predictions  more  and  more  distinct. 
They  were  at  first  held  forth  in  general  pro- 
Bises :  they  were  afterward  described  by  fie;ures, 
ind  shadowed  out  under  types  and  allusive 
Dstitutions,  and  finally  foretold  in  the  full 
Dttre  of  descriptive  prophecy.  The  Hebrew 
irophets  were  chosen  of  Grod  to  testify  befbre- 
nnd  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  tne  glory 
hat  should  follow.  See  Prophect. 
PROPITIATION.  To  propitiate  is  to  ap- 
csse,  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  an 
ffended  person.  In  the  case  before  us,  the 
rrath  turned  away  is  the  wrath  of  Gk)d;  the 
^n  making  the  propitiation  is  Christ:  the 
ropitiating  offering  or  sacrifice  is  his  blood. 
lU  this  is  expressed  in  most  explicit  terms  in 
K  following  passages :  *'  And  ne  is  the  pro- 
itiation  for  our  sins,*'  1  John  ii,  2.    "  Herein 

>  love,  not  that  we  loved  Grod,  but  that  he 
•Ted  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitia- 
on  for  our  sins,"  1  John  iv,  10.  **  Whom 
^  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
iih  in  his  blood,"  Rom.  iii,  25.  The  word 
led  in  the  two  former  passages  is  iXav^dt ;  in 
te  last  iXoffTipior.  Both  are  from  the  verb  iXaorirw, 

>  oflen  used  by  G^reek  writers  to  express  the 
^on  of  a  person  who,  in  some  appointed 
ay,  turned  away  the  wrath  of  a  dei^ ;  and 
erefore  cannot  Sear  the  sense  which  Socinus 
ould  put  upon  it, — ^the  destruction  of  sin. 
His  is  not  supported  by  a  single  example. 
Hth  all  Qreek  authorities,  whether  poets, 
istorians,  or  others,  the  wora  means  to  pro- 
fiste,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  construed 
ith  an  accusative  case,  designating  the  pet^ 
■  whoie  dSipUawiw  ii  averted.    Ai  thie 


eodd  not  be  denied,  Crellius  eoidM  to  the  aid 
of  Socinus,  and  contends  that  the  sense  of 
this  word  was  not  to  be  taken  from  its  con^ 
mon  use  in  the  Ghfeek  tongue,  but  from  the 
Hellenistic  use  of  it  in  the  Gredc  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  LXX,  and  the  Apocrypha.  But 
this  will  not  serve  him ;  foi  both  by  the  LXX, 
and  in  the  Apocrypha,  it  ia  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  Greek  classic  writers.  "  He 
shall  ofier  his  lXa«yi<ir,  rin-^Jfering.  saith  the 
Lord  God,"  Ecek.  xliv.  27.  *'  And  the  prieet 
shall  take  the  blood  of  the  l^tXw^^i,  sin^fir- 
ing,"  Ezek.  xlv,  19.  KmU  r*«  IXawf^,  "The 
ram  of  the  atonement,"  Num.  v,  8.  To  whicdi 
may  be  added,  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  "  Now 
as  the  high  priest  was  maJcing  tXa«yiar,  ao 
aUnemeiUf**  2  Mace,  iii,  33. 

The  propitiatory  sense  of  the  word  (^Myitf 
being  thus  fixed,  the  modem  Soeinians  have 
conceded,  in  their  note  on  1  John  ii,  2,  in  their 
Improved  Version,  thht  it  means  the  '*  paei^ 
ingof  an  offended  party;"  but  they  subjoin. 


that  Christ  is  a  propitiation,  because  by 
Gospel  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
thus  averts  the  divine  displeasure.  The  con- 
cession is  important;  and  the  comment  cannoc 
weaken  it,  because  of  its  absurdity;  for,  in 
that  interpretation  of  propitiation,  Moees,  or 
any  of  the  Apostles,  or  any  minister  of  the 
Gk>spel  now,  who  succeeds  in  bringing  sinneri 
to  repentance,  is  as  truly  a  propitiation  for  sin 
as  Christ  himself  On  Rom.  in,  25,  however, 
the  authors  of  the  Improved  Version  continue 
to  follow  their  master  Sdeinus,  and  translate 
the  passage,  "  whom  Gtod  hath  set  forth  a  pro- 
pitiation, through  faith  in  his  bloody*'  "  whooi 
God  hath  set  forth  as  a  mercy  seat  m  his  own 
blood,"  and  lay  great  stress  upon  this  rendei^ 
inj:,  as  removing  that  countenance  to  the  do^ 
tnne  of  atonement  by  vicarious  sufierines  whidi 
the  .common  translation  affords.  The  word 
IXaet^pimr  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  express  tibe 
mercy  seat  or  covering  of  the  ark.  But  id 
little  IS  to  be  gained  by  taking  it  in  this  senee 
in  this  passage,  that  this  rendering  is  adopted 
by  several  orthodox  commentators  as  expreei- 
ingj  by  a  figure,  or  rather  by  emphatically  sup- 
plying a  type  to  the  antitype, — the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  atonement  Tne  mercy  seat  was 
so  called,  because,  under  the  Old  TestamenC, 
it  was  the  place  where  the  high  priest,  on  the 
feast  of  expiation,  sprinkled  the  olood  of  the 
sin-offerines,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement 
for  himself  and  the  whole  congregation ;  and, 
since  Qod  accepted  the  offering  which  was 
then  made,  it  was,  for  this  reason,  accounted 
the  medium  through  which  God  snowed  him- 
self propitious  to  the  people.  With  referenee 
to  this,  Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  a  merey 
seat,  as  being  the  person  in  or  through  whom 
Goa  shows  himself  propitious  to  mankind. 
And  aa,  under  the  law,  God  was  propitious  lo 
those  who  came  to  him  by  appearing  before  hie 
mercy  seat  with  the  blood  of  their  sin-oilhr- 
ingsj  so,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  ie 
propitious  to  those  who  come  unto  him  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  tUroQgh  fiiith  in  that  blood  which  ie 
dsewhere  celled  ''the  Uood  of  epriaUiac^" 
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ftnd  whieh  J^  abed  fiir  the  nmiation  of  eios. 
Some  able  critics  have,  however,  argued,  from 
tbe  force  of  the  context,  that  the  word  ought 
to  be  takea  actively,  and  not  merely  declara- 
iively ;  not  as  a  "  propitiatory,"  but  as  "a  pro- 
pitiation," which,  savs  Grotius,  is  shown  by  the 
mention  which  is  auerward  made  of  blood,  to 
which  the  power  of  propitiation  is  ascribrd. 
Others  supply  Oiua  or  Ie(Kr«y,  and  render  iiexpior 
tory  iocrince,  out,  whichever  of  these  render- 
ings be  adopted,  the  same  doctrine  is  held  forth 
io  us.  The  covering  of  the  ark  was  rendered 
a  propitiatory  only  by  the  blood  of  the  victims 

2 crinkled  before  and  upon  it;  and  when  the 
>po8tle  says,  that  Gkw  hath  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  he  a  propitiatory,  he  immediately 
adds,  having  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple  in 
jhis  view,  "  through  foith  in  his  blood."  The 
text,  therefore,  contains  no  exhibition  of  any 
means  of  obtaining  mercy  but  throueh  thie 
blood  of  sacrifice,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  in  the  Epistle  to  the  H3>rews,  "  Without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission;"  and 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  Ephcsians  i,  7, 
'*  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
remission  of  sins."  It  is  only  by  bis  blood  that 
Christ  reconciles  us  to  Gkxl. 

Unable  as  they  who  den^  the  vicarious  na- 
ture of  the  suffering  of  Christ  are  to  evade  the 
testimony  of  the  UM>ve  passages  which  speak 
pf  our  Ix>rd  as  "  a  propitiation,"  their  next  re- 
source often  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  wrath 
in  Gfod,  in  the  hope  of  proving  that  propitia- 
tion, in  a  proper  sense,  cannot  be  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the 
mere  terms  which  the  sacred  writers  employ. 
In  order  to  give  plausibility  to  their  statement, 
they  pervert  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox,  and 
•rgue  as  though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ChrisTs  propitiation  and  oblation  for 
sin,  to  represent  God  as  naturally  an  implaca- 
ble and  vengeful  being,  and  only  made  J}laca- 
b\e  and  disposed  to  show  mercy  by  satisfaction 
beine  made  to  his  displeasure  through  our 
Lorcrs  sufferings  and  death.  This  is  as  con- 
trary to  Scripture  as  it  is  to  the  opinions  of  all 
•ober  persons  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
atonement.  God  is  love;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  support  this  truth,  to  assume 
that  he  is  nothing  else.  He  has  other  attri- 
butes, which  harmonize  with  this  and  with 
each  other;  though,  assuredly,  that  harmony 
cannot  be  established  by  any  who  deny  tke 
propitiation  for  sin  made  by  the  death  of 
ChrisL  It  sufficientljT  proves  that  there  is  not 
only  no  implacability  in  God,  but  a  most  ten- 
der and  placable  affection  toward  the  sinnine 
human  race  itself^  and  that  the  Son  of  G^od, 
by  whom  the  propitiation  was  made,  was  the 
free  gifl  of  the  Faiher  to  us.  This  is  the  most 
eminent  proof  of  his  love,  that,  for  our  sakes, 
and  that  merc^  might  be  extenaed  to  us,  i'  He 
spared  not  his  own  Son;  but  delivered  him 
up  freely  foi  us  all."  Thus  hs  is  the  fountain 
and  first  moving  cause  of  that  scheme  of 
^recovery  and  salvation  which  the  incarnation 
sjid  death  of  our  Lord  brought  into  full  aj^d 
•efficient  operation,  Tha  true  questions  are, 
indeed,  npt  whcUinn  Gq4  ib  ,lovt^  or.  ^^e{her 


he  is  of  a  placable  nature ;  but  whether  God 
is  holy  ana  just ;  whetlier  we,  hia  crtaloiti, 
are  under  law  or  not;  whether  tbii  law  has 
any  penalty,  and  whether  God,  in  his  recioral 
character,  is  bound  to  execute  and  uphold  thtf. 
law.    As  the  justice  of  God  is  puniilTe^  (and 
if  it  is  not  punitive,  his  laws  are  a  dead  letter,) 
then  is  there  wrath  in  God ;  then  is  God  an^rj 
with  the  wicked ;  then  is  man,  as  a  sinno, 
obnoxious  to  this  anger  ;  and  so  a  propitiaiion 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  it  away  from  him. 
Nor  are  these  terms  unscriptural ;   they  art 
used  in  the  New  Testament  as  emphaticdJlj 
as  in  the  Old ;  though,  the  former  is.  in  &  sf^ 
cial  sense,  a  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God  lo 
man.    John  declares  that,  if  any  man  briitrvKJi 
not  on  the  Son  of  God,  "  the  wrath  of  Gt<i 
abideth  upon  him ;"  and  St.  Paul  afirms,  lU 
"  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  beaini 
against  all  ungodliness  and    unrighteousn^ 
or  men."     The  day  of  judgment  is,  with  rfiVr- 
enCe  to  the  un^oaly.  said  to  be  "  the  day  of 
wrath;'*  God   is  called   "a  consuming  in:" 
and,  as  such,  is  the  object  of  "  reverence  sgu 
godly  fear."    Nor  is  this  his  displeasure  hgbc, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  a  trifling  and  i^- 
porary  inconvenience.    When  we  only  rfgard 
the  consequences  which  have  followed  sin  i« 
society,  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  e\rry 
part  of  the  world,  and  add  to  these  the  xs^^^ 
direct  and    fearful    inflictions  of  punisbp<^i' 
w^hich  have  proceeded  from  the  *'  Judge  oi  tk 
whole  earth,"    then,  to  use  the  lansuBge  {f 
Scripture,  "  our  flesh  may  well  tremble  becatde 
of  his  judgments."    But  when  we  look.itiiic 
future  state  of  the   wicked  as  represrnud  is 
Scripture,  though    it   is  czpressiia   gemnsltj. 
and  surrounded  with  the  mystery  of  a  {'lic*^. 
and  a  condition  of  bein^,  unknown  to  us  £ 
the  present  state*  all  evils  which  hisior)'  1^ 
crowded  into  the  lot  of  man  appear  insi^'P>^' 
cant  in  comparison  of  banishment  from  (i*^ 
separation  from  good  men,  public  coi)dr(rR> 
tion,  torment  of  spirit,  "  weeping,  wailing,  ^»^ 
gnashing  of  teeth,"  "  everlasting  dfsinjct  i  r* 
"everlasting    fire."     Let    men   talk   ^^^r  ^' 
much  or  eloquently  of  the  pure  benevoienci'  of 
God,  they  cannot  abolish  the  facts  recoid<di* 
the  history  of  human  suffering  in  this  wi**' 
as  the  effects  of  transgression ;  nor  can  iKj 
discharge  these  fearful  commi nations  from '-'' 
pa/D^s  of  the  book  of  God.     These  cannot  i« 
criticised  awoy  ;  and  if  it  is  "  Jesus  who  .mv  s 
us  from  this  wrath  to  come,"  that  is,  from  ib  >' 
effects  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  nre  lorrr '. 
then,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  bern  iu* -' 
to  them.     That  principle  in  God,  from  wh-^^ 
such  effects  follow,  the  Scriptures  call  vn.:! 
and  they  who  deny  the  existence  of  wraih  i£ 
God,  deny,  therefore,  the  Scriptures. 

It  by  no  means  folio ws,  however,  ilW  ^^^  * 
wrath  is  a  passion  in  God ;  or  that,  though  «c 
contend  that  the  awful  attribute  of  his  Ju.'^i-^ 
requires  satisfaction,  in  order  to  the  forgi>enf«* 
of  the  guilty,  we  afford  reason  to  ojiy  to  c\i^^p 
us  with  attributing  vengeful  affections  lo  itie 
divine  Being.  **  Our  adversaries,"  sm's  Bisb^f 
SLillincfle^  ''first  make  opinions  foruM'^ 
then^  £ow.  \^  th^  are  unre^^nablfi,    t^ 
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tnppoM  thatt  anger  in  Qod  is  to  be  con- 
Mtnd  as  a  passion,  and  that  passidh  a  desire 
of  rerenge ;  and  then  tell  ns,  that  if  we  do  not 

nv«  that  this  desire  of  revenge  can  be  sati^ 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  then  we  can 
never  prove  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  be 
true;  whereas,  we  do  not  mean  by  God's  an- 
ger, any  such  passion,  but  the  just  declaration 
of  God  s  will  to  ponisb,  upon  oar  provocation 
of  him  by  oar  sins ;  we  do  not  make  the  design 
of  the  satisfaction  to  be  that  Qod  may  please 
htmaelf  in  revenging  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon 
the  most  innocent  person,  because  we  make 
tlie  design  of  punishment  not  to  be  the  satisfac- 
tioQ  of  anger  as  a  desire  of  revenge,  but  to  be 
the  Tindication  of  the  honour  and  rights  of  the 
offended  person  by  soch  a  way  as  he  himself 
shall  judge  satisfactory  to  the  ends  of  his  gov- 
ernment.*"   See  Atonement  and  EbcpiATiON. 

PROPITIATORY,  among  the  Jews,  was 
the  cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  was  lined  both  within  and  without  with 
plates  of  gold,  insomuch  that  there  was  no 
wood  to  be  seen.  Some  even  tidce  it  to  have 
been  one  piece  of  massive  gold.  The  cheru- 
bims  spread  their  wings  over  the  propitiatory. 
This  propitiatory  was  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ. 
See  Propitiation. 

PROSELYTE,  UpoatiXtiroi,  signifies  a  stran- 
gtr^  a  foreigner ;  the  Hebrew  word  >i,  or  ^^i, 
also  denotes  a  stranger,  one  who  comes  from 
abroad,  or  from  another  place.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  those  were  called  by  this 
name  who  came  to  dwell  in  their  country^  or 
who  embraced  their  religion,  being  not  Jews 
by  birth.  In  the  New  Testament  they  are 
called  sometimes  proselytes,  and  sometimes 
Gentiles,  fearing  God,  Acts  ii,  5;  z,  ii,  82; 
ziii,  16,  50.  The  Jews  distinguish  two  kinds 
of  proselytes.  The  first,  proselytes  of  the  gate ; 
the  others,  proselytes  of  justice  or  righteous- 
ness. The  first  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Israel,  or 
even  out  of  that  country,  and,  without  oblig- 
ing themselves  to  circumcision,  or  to  any  other 
ceremony  of  the  law^  fbared  and  worshioped 
the  true  God,  observing  the  rules  iraposea  on 
Noah.  These  were,  according  to  the  rabbins, 
1.  To  abstain  from  idolatry;  9.  From  blas- 
phemy ;  3.  From  murder ;  4.  From  adultery ; 
5.  FVom  theft ;  6.  To  appoint  just  and  upright 
judges  ;  7.  Not  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  animal 
cot  off  while  it  was  alive.  Maimoniaes  says, 
that  the  first  six  of  these  precepts  were  given 
to  Adam,  and  the  seventh  to  Noah.  The  pri- 
vileges of  proselytes  of  the  ^ate  were,  nrst, 
that  through  holiness  they  might  have  hope 
of  eternal  life.  Secondly,  they  could  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  share  in  the  outward 
prosperities  of  it.  It  is  said  they  did  not  dwell 
in  tne  cities,  but  only  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
villa^ ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  often 
admitted  into  their  cities,  not  only  prosel3rtes' 
of  habitation,  but  also  Gentiles  and  idolaters, 
as  appears  by  the  reproaches  on  this  account, 
throughout  the  Scriptures. 

Proselytes  of  justice  or  of  righteousness  were 
those  converted  to  Judaism,  who  had  engaged 
themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  and  to 
•bnnr«  die  whole  law  of  Motes.    Tfatii  were 


they  admitted  to  afl  the  prero^[at!ves  of  tfi^ 
people  of  the  Lord.  The  rabbmS  inform  it* 
that,  befbre  circumcision  was  administer^  to 
thera^  and  before  they  were  admitted  into  thii 
refigton  of  the  Hebrews,  they  were  examined 
about  the  motives  of  their  conversion ;  whether 
the  change  was  voluntary,  or  whether  Hpro- 
ceeded  from  interest,  fear,  ambition,  &.c.  When 
the  proselyte  was  well  proved  and  instructed, 
they  eave  him  circumcision;  and  when  the 
wound  of  his  circumcision  healed,  they  ^ve 
him  baptism,  by  plunging  his  whole  body  into 
a  cistern  of  water  by  only  one  immersion. 
Boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  girls  un- 
der thirteen,  could  not  become  proselytes  till 
they  had  obtained  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
or,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  concurrence  of  the 
officers  of  justice.  Baptism  in  respect  of  girls 
had  the  same  effect  as  circumcision  in  respect 
of  boys.  Each  of  ihem,  by  means  of  tnis^ 
received,  as  it  were,  a  new  birth,  so  that  those 
who  were  their  parents  before  were  no  longer 
reearded  as  such  after  this  ceremony,  and  those 
who  before  were  slaves  now  became  free. 

Many,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  ground  whatever  in  Scripture 
for  this  distinction  of  proselytes  of  the  eate, 
and  proselytes  of  righteousness.  "  According 
to  my  idea,"  says  Dr.  Tomline,  "proselytes 
were  those,  ana  those  only,  who  took  upoA 
themselves  the  obligation  or  the  whole  Mosaic 
law,  but  retained  that  name  till  they  were  ad- 
mitted Into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  as 
adopted  children.  Gentiles  were  allowed  to 
worship  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Gk)d  of 
Israel  m  the  outer  court  of  the  temple :  and 
some  of  them,  persuaded  of  the  sole  ana  uni- 
versal sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  mifht 
renounce  idolatry  without  embracing  the  Mo- 
saic law :  but  such  persons  appear  to  me  never 
to  be  called  proselytes  in  Scripture,  or  in  any 
ancient  Christian  writer."  He  also  observes  that 
"  the  term  proselytes  of  the  gate  is  derived  firom 


those  Gentiles  who  were  permitted  to  live 
among^  the  Jews  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  wnom  the  Jews  were  forbidden  '  to  vex  or 
oppress,'  so  long  as  diey  live  in  a  peaceable 
manner."  Dr.  Lardner  says, "  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  Jewish  prose- 
l3rtes  can  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer 
before  the  fourteenth  century  or  later."  Dr. 
Jennings  also  observes  that  "there  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture history  of  the  existence  of  such  proseljrtes 
of  the  gate,  as  the  rabbins  mention;  nor, 
indeed,  of  any  who  with  propriety  can  be 
styled  proselytes,  except  such  as  ftilly  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion." 

PROSEUCH^.  That  the  Jews  had  houses, 
or  places  for  prayer,  called  irpoaevxal,  appears 
fron)  a  variety  or  passages  in  Philo;  ana,  par- 
ticularly in  nis  oration  against  Flaccus,  ho 
complains  that  theirirpo<r<vya2  were  pulled  down, 
and  there  was  no  place  left  in  whico  they  might  ' 
worship  GK)d  and  pray  for  Cssar.  Among  thote 
who  maka  the  synagogueB  9Bdproseueha  to  be 
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Jiferent  places,  are  the  learned  Mr.  Joacpli 
Mede  ana  Dr.  Prideaux ;  and  they  think  tne 
difference  conaists  partly  in  the  form  of  the 
edifice;  a  synagogiue,  they  eay,  being  roofed 
like  our  houses  or  churches:  and  a  proseucka 
being  only  encompassed  with  a  wall,  or  some 
other  mound  or  enclosure,  and  open  at  the 
topj  like  our  courts.  They  make  them  to 
diner  in  situation ;  synagogues  being  in  towns 
and  cities,  proseucka  in  the  fields,  and  fre- 
<|aently  by  the  river  side.  Dr.  Prideaux  men- 
tions another  distinction  in  respect  to  the 
■errice  performed  in  them.  In  synagogues, 
he  says,  the  prayers  were  offered  up  in  public 
Ibrms  in  common  for  the  whole  congregation ; 
but  in  the  proteucAa  they  prayed,  as  in  the 
temple,  every  one  apart  for  himself.  And  thus 
our  Saviour  prayed  in  the  proseucha  into  which 
he  entered.  Yet,  afler  all,  the  proof  in  favour 
of  this  notion  is  not  so  strong,  but  that  it  still 
remains  a  question  with  some,  whether  the 
synagogues  and  the  proseucka  were  any  thing 
more  than  two  different  names  for  the  same 
place;  the  one  taken  from  the  people's  as- 
sembling in  them,  the  other  from  the  service  to 
which  tney  were  more  immediately  appropri- 
ated, namely^  prayer.  Nevertheless,  tne  name 
proseucha  will  not  prove  that  they  were  Appro- 
priated only  to  prayer,  and  therefore  were  differ- 
ent from  synagogues,  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  also  read  ana  expounded :  since  the  temple, 
in  which  sacrificee  were  offerea,  and  all  the  parts 
of  divine  service  were  performed,  is  called  «imf 
«]MnvY9f,  a  house  of  prayer.  Matt,  xxi,  13. 

PBfOTESTANT.  The  Emperor  Charles  V 
called  a  diet  at  Spire,  in  1529,  to  request  aid 
from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  devise  the  most  effectual  means  for 
allaying  the  religious  disputes  which  then 
raged  lo  consequence  of  lluther's  opposition 
to  the  established  religion.  In  this  diet  it  was 
decreed  by  Ferdinand,  arohduke  of  Austria, 
and  other  popish  princes,  that  in  the  countries 
which  had  embraced  the  new  relieion  it  should 
bo  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  tne  meeting  of 
a  council ;  but  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should 
be  allowed  to  turn  Lutheran,  and  that  the 
reformera  should  deliver  nothing  in  their  ser- 
mons contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
chureh.  Against  this  decree,  six  Lutheran 
princes,  namely,  John  and  George,  the  elect- 
ors of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  Ernest  and 
Francis,  the  two.  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt, 
with  the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial  towns, 
namely,  Sirasburg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Con- 
stance, Rottingen,  Windsheim,  Memmingen, 
Nortlingen,  Lindaw,  Kempten,  Uailbroo,  Wis- 
stanburg,  and  St.  Gall,  formally  and  solemnly 
protested  and  declared  that  they  appealed  to  a 
general  council ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants, by  which  the  followere  of  Luther 
have  ever  since  been  known.  Nor  was  it  con- 
fined to  them;  for  it  soon  afler  included  the 
Calvinists,  and  has  now  of  a  long  time  been 
applied  generally  to  the  Christian  sects,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  and  in  whatever  country 
they  may  be  found,  which  have  separated  iirom 
tlie  see  of  Rome. 


Mr.  ChiUingwortli,  addresnoe  lumsdf  to  • 
writer  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Rome,  apeski 
of  the  religion  of  the  Protestants  in  the  mov' 
ing  excellent  tenns:  '*Know  then,  sir,  that 
when  I  say  the  religion  of  Proleatanta  ii  ii 
prudence  to  be  preferred  before  yours,  on  tbc 
one  side,  I  do  not  understand  by  your  rdigiioo 
the  doctrine  of  Bellarmine,  or  baronius,  or 
any  other  private  man  amone  yoo,  oor  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  Jesaiis,  or  of 
the  Dominicans,  or  of  any  other  psnicular 
company  among  you,  but  that  wherein  you  all 
agree,  or  profess  to  agree,  the  doetrine  of  tin 
council  of^  Trent;  so,  accordingly,  on  tk 
other  side,  by  the  religion  of  Protestants,  1 
do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Laibtr,  a 
Calvin,  or  Melancthon,  nor  the  confession  of 
Au^burg,  or  Geneva,  nor  the  catechiso  of 
Heidelberg,  nor  the  articles  of  the  church  of 
England ;  no,  nor  the  hannony  of  Protestaot 
confessions ;  but  that  in  which  thev  oil  agm, 
and  which  they  all  subscribe  witn  a  gresia 
harmony,  as  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  actioD: 
that  is,  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  say,  the  Bible 
only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  Wfaatso- 
ever  else  they  believe  beside  it,  and  the  plain, 
irrefragable,  indubitable  consequences  of  n, 
well  may  they  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion; 
but.as  a  matter  of  faith  and  religion,  neiibcr 
can  they  with  coherence  to  their  own  |roiu)4 
believe  it  themselves,  nor  require  belief  of  it 
of  others,  without  most  high  and  most  schis> 
matical  presumption.  I,  for  my  part,  after  t 
long,  and,  as  I  verily  believe  and  nope,  ua^ 
tial,  search  of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happinem, 
do  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any  rot 
for  the  sole  of  mv  foot  but  vqpou  this  rock  ouly- 
I  see  plainly,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  tbet 
are  popes  against  popes,  and  councils  agains 
councils;  some  fathera  against  other  faiheni 
the  satae  fathera  against  themselves;  a  con- 
sent of  fathera  of  one  age  against  a  consent  of 
fathers  of  another  age;  traditive  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  are  pretended,  but  there  ait 
few  or  none  to  be  found ;  no  tradition  but  tut 
of  Scripture  can  derive  itself  from  the  fountain, 
but  may  be  plainly  proved  either  to  have  beea 
brought  in  in  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or  ibat 
in  such  an  age  it  was  not  in.  In  a  word,  then 
is  no  sufficient  certainty  but  of  Scripture  oslj 
for  any  considering  man  to  build  upon.  This, 
therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have  reason  to  bo- 
lieve.  This  I  will  profess;  according  to  this 
I  will  live ;  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion, 
I  will  not  only  willingly,  but  even  gladly,  los« 
my  life,  though  I  should  be  sorry  that  Chris- 
tians should  take  it  from  me.  Propose  mc  any 
thing  out  of  this  book,  and  require  wh^her  i 
believe  or  no,  and,  seem  it  never  so  inc<Hppi«' 
hensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  i^ 
with^  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  demon- 
stration can  be  stronger  than  this,  God  haih 
said  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  In  other  thin|^ 
I  will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  judging  froo 
him ;  neither  shall  any  man  take  mine  from  in& 

Under  such  views  the  Bible  is  held  sf  i» 
only  sure  foundation  upon  which  all  true  Pi^ 
testants  buUd  every  article  of  the  &ith  whieb 
they  profess,  and  every  poiiit  of  doctrine  wbMA 
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Ihef  tMeh ;  and  all  other  framlationa,  whether 
ihtf  be  the  decisions  of  councils,  the  confe»-> 
■ions  of  churches,  the  prescripts  of  popes,  or 
the  expositions  of  pnTSte  men,  are  considered 
by  them  as  sandy  and  unsafe,  or  as  in  nowise 
to  be  ultimately  relied  on.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  by  no  means  fastidiously  reject 
thcra  as  of  no  use;  lor  while  they  aomit  the 
Bible,  or  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  the  onlv  infallible  rule  by 
which  we  must  measure  tne  truth  or  falsehood 
of  erery  religious  opinion,  the^  are  sensible 
that  all  men  are  not  equally  ntted  to  under- 
stand or  to  apply  this  rule;  and  that  the  wisest 
men  want,  on  many  occasions,  all  the  helps 
afforded  by  the  learnmg  and  research  of  others 
to  enable  them  to  understand  its  precise  nature, 
and  to  define  its  certain  extent.  These  helps 
are  great  and  numerous,  haying  been  supplifMl, 
in  every  a^eof  the  church,  by  the  united  labours 
of  learned  men  in  erery  country,  and  by  none 
in  greater  abundance  than  by  those  in  rrotcst- 
ant  communions. 

PROVERBS,  short  aphorisms,  and  senten- 
tious moral  and  prudential  maxims,  usually 
expressed  in  numbers,  or  rhythm,  or  antithesis, 
as  being  more  easily  rememoered,  and  of  more 
use,  than  abstruse  and  methodical  discourses. 
This  method  of  instruction  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  disposition  and  genius  of 
the  Asiatics,  among  whom  it  has  prerailed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  Gymnosophists 
of  India  delirered  their  philosophy  in  brief 
eni^atical  sentences ;  a  practice  adopted  and 
carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ancient  Egjrp- 
tians.  The  mode  of  conveying  instmction  by 
compendious  maxims  obtained  among  the  Jews, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  their  literature,  to  its 
final  extinction  in  the  east  through  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedan  arms ;  and  it  was  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerom. 
The  eloquence  of  Arabia  was  mostly  exhibited 
in  detached  and  unconnected  sentences,  which, 
like  so  many  loose  gems,  attracted  attention 
by  the  fulness  of  the  periods,  the  elegance  of 
the  phraseology,  and  the  acuteness  of  pro- 
verbial sayings.  Nor  do  the  Asiatics  at  present 
differ,  in  this  respect,  from  their  ancestors,  as 
numerous  omMdi,  or  moral  sentences,  are  in 
circulation  throughout  the  regions  of  the  east, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  by  Hot- 
linger,  Erpenius,  the  younger  Schultens,  and 
otMTB  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  pursuit  of  oriental  learning.  "  The  moral- 
isu  of  the  east,"  says  Sir  William  Jones, "  have, 
in  general,  chosen  to  deliver  their  precepts  in 
short  sententious  maxims,  to  illustrate  them  by 
sprightly  comparisons,  or  to  inculcate  them  in 
tlie  very  ancient  forms  of  agreeable  apologues : 
there  are,  indeed,  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
philosophical  tracts  on  ethics,  written  with 
sound  ratiocination  and  elegant  perspicuity; 
but  in  ^▼cry  part  of  the  eastern  world,  from 
Pekin  to  Damascus^  the  popular  teachers  of 
ttioral  wisdom  have  unmemorially  been  poets: 
and  there  would  be  no  end  or  enumerating 
tiKtr  works,  which  are  still  extant  in  the  five 
prinoipat  languages  of  Asia."    l*he  ingenious 


but  ever  dlspulhig  and  loquacious  Greeks  wem 
indebted  to  the. same  means  for  their  earliosi 
instruction  in  wisdom.  The  sayings  of  ths 
seven  wise  men,  the  golden  verses  of  Pytha- 
^ras,  the  remains  of  Theognis  and  Phocylides, 
if  ^nuine,  and  the  gnomai  of  the  older  poets, 
testify  the  ^prevalence  of  aphorisms  in  ancient 
Greece.  Etad  no  specimens  remained  of  Hel- 
lenic proverbs,  we  might  have  concluded  this 
to  have  been  the  cose;  for  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed the  rudiments,  if  not  the  principal  part, 
of  their  knowledge  from  those  whom  they 
arrogantly  termed  oarbarians;  and  it  is  only 
through  the  medium  of  compendious  maxims 
and  brief  sentences  that  traditionary  knowled^ 
can  bf  preserved.  This  mode  of  communi- 
cating moral  and  practical  wisdom  accorded 
with  the  sedate  and  deliberative  character  of 
the  Romans^  and,  in  truth,  from  its  influence 
over  the  mind,  and  its  fitness  for^  popular 
instruction,  proverbial  expressions  exist  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  lanen>^>* 

ProTcrbs,  in  tne  Hebrew  language,  are 
called  meshalinif  which  is  derived  from  a  veit> 
signifying  both  "  to  rule,"  "  to  have  dominion,** 
and  "  to  compare,"  "  to  liken,"  "  to  assimilate:" 
hence  the  term  denotes  the  highly  figurative 
and  poetical  style  in  general,  and  likewise 
those  compendious  and  authoritative  sentences 
in  particular  which  are  commonly  denominated 

Kroverbs.  This  term,  which  our  translators 
ave  adopted  after  the  Vulgate,  denotes,  ao- 
cording  to  our  great  lexicographer, "  a  short 
sentence  frequently  repeated  by  the  people,  a 
saw,  an  adage  ;"^  aqd  no  other  word  can,  per- 
haps, be  substituted  more  accurately  expressin|; 
the  force  of  the  Hebrew  ;  or,  if  there  could,  it 
has  been  so  long  familiarized  by  constant  use, 
that  a  change  is  totally  inadmissible. 

The  Meskalim^  or  rroverbs  of  Solomon,  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  of 
the  rank  and  renown  of  their  author,  would  be 
received  with  submissive  deference ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  would  rapidly  spread 
through  every  part  of  the  Jewish  territories. 
The  pious  instructions  of  the  king  would  he 
listened  to  with  the  attention  and  respect  they 
deserve,  and,  no  doubt,  would  be  carefully  re- 
corded by  a  people  attached  to  his  person,  and 
holding  his  wisdom  in  the  highest  admiration. 
These,  either  preserved  in  writing,  or  handed 
down  by  oral  communication,  were  subse- 
quently collected  into  one  volume,  and  con- 
stitute the  book  in  the  sacred  canon,  entitled, 
'*  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
king  of  Israel."  The  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  this  title,  and  those  in  chap,  x,  1,  and 
XXV,  1,  cannot  be  disputed ;  not  the  smallest 
reason  appears  for  callinj^  them  in  question. 
One  portion  of  the  book,  from  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-ninth,  was 
compiled  by  the  men  of  Hezekiohj  as  appears 
from  the  title  prefixed  to  it.  Eliokim,  Shebna, 
Joah,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah,  personages 
of  eminence  and  worth,  were  contemporary 
with  Hezekiah;  but  whether  these  or  othsra 
executed  the  compilation,  it  is  now  impossibis 
to  determine.  Tney  were  persons,  howevei^ 
as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  well  qoalifisr 
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for  the  undertaking,  who  collated  what  wera 
known  to  be  the  genuine  proYerba  of  Solomon 
from  the  various  wriiings  in  which  they  were 
dispersed,  and  arranged  them  in  their  present 
order.  Whether  the  preceding  twenty-four 
cliapters,  which,  doubtless,  existed  in  a  com- 
bined form  previous  to  the  additional  collec- 
tion, wejre  compiled  by  the  author,  or  some 
other  person,  is  (^uite  uncertain.  Both  collec- 
tions, nowever,  being  made  at  so  early  a  period, 
is  a  satisfactory  evidaoce  that  the  Proverbs 
are  the  genuine  production  of  Solomon,  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed;  for,  from  the  death 
of  Solomon  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  chronology,  was  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hales,  two  hundred  and  sixty-live 
years ;  too  short  a  space  to  admit  of  any 
forgery  or  material  error,  as  either  must  have 
been  immediately  detected  by  the  worthies 
who  flourished  during  the  virtuous  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

PROVIDENCE,  the  conduct  and  direction 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe,  by  a  su- 
perior intelligent  Being.  The  notion  of  a 
providence  is  founded  upon  this  tmth,  that 
the  Creator  has  not  so  nxed  and  ascertained 
the  laws  of  nature,  nor  so  connected  the  chain 
of  second  causeq,  as  to  leave  the  world  to 
itself,  but  that  he  still  preserves  the  reins  in 
his  own  bands,  and  occasionally  intervenes, 
alters,  restrains,  enforces,  suspends,  dx,  those 
laws  by  a  particular  providence.  Some  use 
the  word  jtrovidenee  in  a  more  gjeneral  sense, 
signifying  by  it  that  power  or  action  by  which 
the  several  P^its  of  the  creation  are  orainarily 
directed.  Thus  Damascenus  defines  provi- 
dence to  be  that  divine  will  by  which  all 
things  are  ordered  and  directed  to  the  proper 
end  :  which  notion  of  providence  supposes  no 
laws  at  all  fixed  by  the  author  of  nature  at  the 
creation,  but  that  he  reserved  it  at  large,  to 
be  ^verned  b^  himself  immediately.  The 
Epicureans  denied  any  divine  proviaence,  as 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  the  ease  and  re- 

Eose  of  the  divine  nature  to  meddle  at  all  with 
uman  affairs.  Simplicius  argues  thus  for  a 
providence :  If  God  does  not  look  to  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  it  is  either  because  he  cannot  or 
will  not;  but  the  first  is  absurd,  since,  to 
govern  cannot  be  difficult  where  to  create  was 
easy ;  and  the  latter  is  both  absurd  and  bias- 

Shemous.  In  Plato's  Tenth  Dialogue  of  Laws, 
e  teaches  excellently,  that  (since  what  is  self- 
moving  is,  by  its  nature,  before  that  which 
moves  only  in  consequence  of  being  moved) 
mind  must  be  prior  to  matter,  and  the  cause 
of  all  its  modifications  and  chan^ ;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  a  universal  Mmd  possessed 
of  all  perfection,  which  produced  and  which 
actuates  all  things.  After  this  he  shows  that 
the  Deity  exercises  a  particular  providence 
over  the  world,  taking  care  of  small  no  less 
than  great  things.  In  proving  this  he  observes 
"that  a  superior  nature  of  such  excellence  as 
^e  divine,  which  hears,  sees,  and  knows  all 
tAin^,  cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  subject  to 
negligence  or  sloth ;  that  the  meanest  and  the 
f^9i£»i  part  of  the  world  are  all  equally  hia 


wock  or  poBsea^iop;  tha(  ^jreait  things  tmm 
be  rightly  taken  care  of  without  tuiag  can 
of  small :  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  more  aide 
and  perfect  any  artist  is,  (as  a  i^ysiciBn,  ta 
architect,  or  the  ruler  of  the  state,)  the  man 
his  skill  and  care  appear  in  little  as  well  as 
great  tilings.  Let  us  not,  then,"  says  be, 
"conceive  of  Grod  as  worse  than  even  morul 
artists." 

The  term  providence,  in  its  primary  airoifi- 
cation,  simply  denotes  foresignt;  and  u  ve 
allow  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being  who 
formed  the  universe  at  firat,  we  most  necca- 
sarily  allow  that  he  has  a  perfect  foresight  cf 
every  event  which  at  any  tune  takes  place  in 
the  natural  or  moral  world.  MaUer  can  hare 
no  motion,  nor  spirit  any  energy,  but  vhai  a 
derived  from  him ;  nor  can  he  be  ignorant  cf 
the  effects  which  they  will,  either  sepaniei^ 
or  conjointly,  produce.  A  common  mechasK 
.has  Imowledge  of  the  woric  of  his  own  haods: 
when  he  puts  the  machine  which  he  has  made 
in  motion,  he  foresees  how  long  it  will  ^ 
and  what  will  be  the  state  and  position  of  iti 
several  parts  at  any  particular  point  of  tiise; 
or,  if  he  is  not  perfisctly  able  to  do  this,  it  ii 
because  he  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  a& 
the  powers  of  the  materials  which  he  has  used 
in  its  construction :  they  are  not  of  his  mak- 
ing, and  they  may  therefore  have  qualitiei 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  cci» 
quently  cannot  regulate.  But  in  the  immeoae 
machine  of  the  universe  there  is  nothing  ei* 
cept  that  which  God  has  made :  all  the  povtn 
and  properties,  relations  ana  depeDdenda^ 
which  created  things  have,  they  have,  both  in 
kind  and  degree,  nrom  him.  Nothing,  then* 
fore,  is  should  seem,  can  come  to  pass  at  aoy 
time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  which  iti 
incomprehensible  Architect  did  not,  from  ihc 
moment  his  almighty  fiat  called  it  into  exist- 
ence, clearl]^  foresee.  The  providence  of  G«d 
is  implied  ia  his  ver^r  existence  as  an  intellt- 
gent  Creator  ;  and  it  imports  not  only  an  ab- 
straa  foresight  of  all  possible  events,  but  suca 
a  predisposition  of  causes  and  effects,  such  ao 
adjustment  of  means  and  ends,  as  seems  tots 
to  exclude  that  contingency  of  human  actioos 
with  which,  as  expectants  of  positive  rewaitU 
and  punishmenta  in  another  world,  we  finoiy 
believe  it  to  be  altogether  consistent. 

By  providence  we  may  understand,  iMt 
mereljr  foresight,  but  a  uniform  and  constaot 
operation  of  God  subsequent  to  the  act  of  crea- 
tion. Thus,  in  every  machine  formed  by  hu- 
man ingenuity,  there  is  a  necessity  for  tha 
action  of  some  extraneous  power  to  put  toe 
machine  in  motion :  a  proper  construction  and 
disposition  of  parts  not  being  sufficient  to  eff^i 
Uie  end :  there  must  be  a  spring,  or  a  weigH 
or  an  impulse  of  air  or  water,  or  some  ro^ 
stance  or  other,  on  which  the  motion  of  iw 
several  parts  of  the  machine  must  depend.  !> 
like  manner,  the  machine  of  the  universe  df 
pends  upon  its  Creator  for  the  comnaencemeni 
and  the  conservation  of  the  motion  of  ^ 
several  parts.  The  power  by  which  the  ui* 
sensible  particles  of  matter  eoalesee  into  hb* 
Bible  lumps,  as  wdl  a^  tha^  by  which  thsfM" 
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•  of  the  ttBJyene  are  ichioumly,  Mitwere, 
retained  in  tKeir  courses,  admiu  not  an  expla- 
nation from  mechanical  causes:  the  effects  of 
both  of  them  are  differem  from  such  as  mere 
matter  and  motion  can  produce;  thev  must 
ultimately  be  referred  to  God.  Vegetable  and 
animal  life  and  increase  cannot  be  accounted 
lor,  without  recurring  to  him  as  the  primary 
cause  of  both.  In  cul  these  respects  the  pro- 
vidence of  Grod  is  something  more  than  tore- 
sight;  it  is  a  continual  inmience|  a  universal 
a^ncy ;  "  by  him  all  things  consist,"  and  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  ana  have  our  being.*' 

Much  labour  has  been  employed  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  powers 
of  mechamsm,  or  the  necessary  laws  or  matter 
and  motion.  But  this,  as  we  imagine,  cannot 
be  done.  The  primary  causes  of  things  must 
certainly  be  some  powers  and  principles  not 
mechanical,  otherwise  we  shall  ne  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  endless  pro- 
gression of  motions  commumcated  from  matter 
to  matter,  without  any  first  mover;  or  of  say- 
ine  that  the  first  impelling  matter  moved  itselC 
The  former  is  an  absuraity  too  great  to  be 
embraced  by  any  one ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
hop»  that  tne  essential  inactivity  of  matter  is 
at  present  so  well  understood,  and  so  generally 
allowed,  notwithstanding  some  modem  op- 
pugners  of  this  hypothesis,  that  there  can  be 
but  few  who  will  care  to  assert  the  latter.  AH 
oar  reasonings  about  bodies,  and  the  whole  of 
natural  philosophy,  are  founded  on  the  three 
laws  of  motion  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Prituipia.**  These 
laws  express  Die  plainest  truths;  but  they 
would  have  neither  evidence  nor  meaning, 
were  not  inactivity  contained  in  our  idea  of 
matter.  Should  it  be  said  that  matter,  though 
naturally  inert,  may  be  made  to  be  otherwise 
by  divine  power,  this  would  be  the  same  with 
saying  that  matter  may  be  made  not  to  be 
matter.  If  inactivity  belong  to  it  at  all^  it 
must  belong  to  it  as  matter,  or  solid  extension, 
and  thererore  must  be  inseparable  from  it. 
Matter  is  figured,  movable,  discerptable,  inac- 
tive, and  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulse  to  other  matter  j  these  are  not  acci- 
dental but  primary  equalities  of  matter.  Beside, 
matter  void  of  inactivity,  if  we  were  to  suppose 
U  possible,  could  produce  no  effects.  The 
communication  of  motion,  its  direction,  the 
resistance  it  suffers,  and  its  cessation*,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  doctrine  of  motion  cannot  be 
eonsistently  explained  or  clearly  understood 
without  supposing  the  inertia  of  matter.  Self- 
moving  matter  must  have  thought  and  design, 
because,  whenever  matter  moves,  it  must  move 
in  some  particular  direction,  and  with  some 
precise  d^ree  of  velocity ;  and  as  there  is  an 
infinity  of  these  equally  possible,  it  cannot 
move  itself  without  selecting  one  of  these 
preferably  to  and  exclusively  of  aU  others,  and 
therefore  not  without  design.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  plainly  proved  that  matter  cannot  be 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
or  Uie  agent  which,  by  any  powers  inherent  in 
'nmkt,  produces  •  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
ifiilieitt    possessing   the    highest   degree   of 
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knowledge  and  wisdom ;  which  might  hisMiljp 
evinced  or  exemplified  by  adverting  to  the  pax^ 
ticular  law  of  gravitation.  "  The  j^iilosopher,^ 
says  an  excefient  writer,  "  who  overlooas  the 
laws  of  an  all-governing  Deity  in  nature,  con- 
tenting himself  with  we  appearance  of  the 
material  universe  only,  and  the  mechanical 
laws  of  motion,  ne^ects  what  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  prefers  WMit  is  imperfect  to  what  is 
supremely  perfect,  finitude  to  infinity,  what  is 
narrow  and  weak  to  #hat  is  unlimited  and 
almighty,  and  what  is  perishing  to  what  en- 
dures for  ever.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  it 
most  unaccountable  to  exclude  the  Deity  ontv 
out  of  Uie  universe.  It  iq^peared  to  him  much 
more  just  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  chain  of  causes,  or  the  several  series  of 
them,  should  centre  in  him  as  their  source; 
and  the  whole  system  appear  depending  on 
him  the  only  independent  cause.  If,  theiL 
the  Deity  pervades  and  actuates  the  material 
world  J  and  his  unremitting  energy  is  the  cause 
to  which  every  effect  in  it  must  be  traced ;  the 
spiritual  world,  which  is  of  greater  conse- 
Quence,  cannot  be  disregarded  by  him.  Is 
tnere  not  one  atom  of  matter  on  which  he  does 
not  act;  and  is  there  one  living  being  about 
which  he  has  no  concern  1  Does  not  a  stone 
fall  without  him ;  and  does,  then,  a  man  suffer 
without  him  1  The  inanimate  world  is  of  no 
consequence,  abstracted  from  its  subserviency 
to  the  animate  and  reasonable  world ;  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  must  be  preserved  and  governed 
entirely  with  a  view  to  the  latter.  But  it  is 
not  mere  energy  or  the  constant  exertion  of 
power  that  is  discernible  in  the  frame  or  laws 
of  the  universe,  in  maintaining  the  succession 
of  men,  and  in  producing  men  and  other  be- 
ings ;  but  wisdom  and  skill  are  also  conspicu- 
ous in  the  structure  of  every  object  in  the 
inanimate  creation.  After  a  survey  of  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  works  of  nature, 
aided  by  the  perusal  of  Matt.  vi.  28,  d:c,  we 
may  ask  ourselves.  Has  €k>d,  in  tne  lowest  of 
his  works,  been  lavish  of  wisdom,  beauty, 
and  skill;  and  is  he  sparing  of  these  in  tne 
concerns  of  reasonable  beings?  Or  does  he 
less  regard  order,  propriety,  and  fitness  in  the 
determination  of  their  states  1  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Providence  also  implies  a  particular 
interposition  of  Gkxl  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  individuals  and  nations,  and  wholly  distinct 
from  that  general  and  incessant  exertion  of  his 
power,  by  which  he  sustains  the  imiverse  in 
existence. 

The  doctrine  of  providence  maybe  evinced 
from  the  consideration  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. The  first  cause  of  all  things  must  be 
regarded  as  a  being  absolutely  perfect;  and 
the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  comprehends 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  bsnce 
we  deduce  the  doctrine  of  providence.  The 
Deity  cannot  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
series  of  events  in  that  world  to  which  he  has 
given  being.  His  goodness  will  as  certainly 
eneage  him  to  direct  them  ameably  to  the 
ends  of  ^oodness^  as  his  wisdom  and  power 
enable  him  to  do  it  in  the  most  effectual  man* 
ner.    This  conclusion   is  confbrmable  to    aU 
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0V  ideu  of  thoM  attribatat.  Could  we  call 
that  being  good  who  woald  refuse  to  do  any 
ffOod  whicn  he  is  able  to  do  without  the  least 
GUx>ur  or  difficttlcyl  €kMi  is  present  erery 
where.  He  sees  all  that  happens,  and  it  is  in 
his  power,  with  perfect  ease,  to  order  all  for 
the  oest.  Can  he  then  possess  goodness,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  do  this  1  A  Qod  without 
a  proridence  is  undoubtedly  a  contradiction. 
Nothing  is  plainer  tfaan^that  a  being  of  perfect 
reason  will,  in  every  instance,  take  sucn  care 
of  the  uniTerse  as  perfect  reason  rec{uires. 
That  supreme  intelligence  and  lore,  which  are 
present  to  all  things,  and  from  whence  all 
things  sprune,  must  govern  alt  occurrences. 
These  considerations  prove  what  has  been 
called  a  particular,  in  opposition  to  a  gentral^ 
providence.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  rea- 
sons that  can  influence  the  Deity  to  exercise 
•iiy  providence  over  the  world,  wliich  are  not 
likewise  reasons  for  extending  It  to  all  that 
happens  in  the  world.  As  far  as  it  is  confined 
to  generals,  or  overlooks  any  individual,  or  any 
event,  it  is  incomplete,  and  therefore  unsuita- 
dle  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being. 

One  common  prejudice  against  this  doctrine 
arises  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is  below 
the  dignity  of  the  Deity  to  watch  over,  in  the 
manner  implied  in  it,  the  meanest  beings,  and 
the  minutest  affairs.  To  which  it  may  be 
replied,  that  a  great  number  of  minute  anairs, 
if  they  are  each  of  them  of  some  consequence, 
make  up  a  sum  which  is  of  great  consequence ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  of  taking  care  of  this 
sum,  without  taking  care  of  each  particular. 
This  objection,  therefore,  under  the  appearance 
of  honouring  God,  plainly  dishonours  him. 
Nothing  is  absolutely  trifling  in  which  the 
happiness  of  any  individual,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  is  at  all  concerned]  nor  is  it 
beneath  a  wise  and  good  being  to  mterpose  in 
any  thin^;  of  this  kind.  To  suppose  the  Deity 
above  this,  is  to  suppose  him  above  acting  up 
to  the  full  extent  of  goodness  and  rectitude. 
The  same  eternal  benevolence  that  first  en- 
gaged him  to  produce  beines,  must  also  engage 
Sim  to  exercise  a  particular  providence  over 
them;  and  the  very  lowest  beings^  as  well  as 
the  highest,  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  right  to  his 
■uperintendencc,  from  the  act  itself  of  bring- 
ing them  into  existence.  Every  apprehension 
that  this  is  too  great  a  condescension  in  him 
is  founded^  on  the  poorest  ideas ;  for,  surely, 
whatever  it  was  not  too  great  condescension 
in  him  to  create,  it  cannot  oe  too  great  a  con- 
descension in  him  to  take  care  of.  Beside, 
with  regard  to  God.  all  distinctions  in  the 
creation  vanish.  Alt  beings  are  infinitely,  that 
is,  equally,  inferior  to  him. 

Accident,  and  chance,  and  fortune,  are 
words  which  we  oflen  hear  mentioned,  and 
much  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  life  of  man. 
But  they  are  words  without  meaning ;  or,  as 
far  as  they  have  anv  signification,  they  are  no 
other  than  names  for  the  unknown  operations 
of  providence ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  God's 
universe  nothing  comes  to  pass  causelessljri  or 
IB  vain.  Every  event  has  its  own  determined 
dinction.    That  chaos  of  human  afifairs  and 


intrigues  where  we  can  see  no  \\^  that  mm 
of  £sorder  and   confusion  which  they  oftes 
present  to  our  view,  is  all  clearness  sod  otds 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  governing  urf 
direaing    the  whole,    and   bringing  fbrvu^ 
every  event  in  its  due  time  and  place.   "  Tbe 
Lord  sitteth  on  the  flood.    The  Lotd  makok 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,"  as  he  makcdi 
the  *'  hail  and  rain  to  obey  his  word.    He  had 
prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens*,  anlha 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all.    A  man's  heart  d»> 
viseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  st«ps.° 
No  other  principle  than  this,  embraced  viib  t 
steady  faith,    and   attended  with    a  suiitbk 
practice,  can  ever  be  able  to  j^ive  repose  tad 
tranquillity  to  the  mind ;  to  animate  our  hopes, 
or  extin^ish  our  fears ;  to  give  us  any  tns 
satisfacuon  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,   m  tc 
minister  consolation  unaer  its  adversities.  If 
we  are  persuaded  that  Grod  governs  the  vorid, 
that  he  has  the  superintendence  and  dircctioo 
of  all  events,  and  that  we  are  the  objecU  of  tit 
providential  care ;  whatever  may  be  our  diitnfl 
or  our  danger,  we  can  never  want  eonsolatioo, 
we  may  always  have  a  fund  of  hope,  olwajst 
prospect  of  relief.    But  take  away  this  hrt« 
and  this  prospect,  take  away  the  belief  of  G« 
and  of  a  superintending  providence,  and  duo 
would  be  of^  all  creatures  the  most  miaerabk; 
destitute  of  every  comfort,  every  support,  ob- 
der  present  sufferings,   and  of  eveiy  secoritf 
against  future  dangers. 

PSALMS.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  1  col- 
lection of  hymns,  or  sacred  songs,  in  V^ 
of  God,  and  consists  of  poems  of  various  kinii 
They  are  the  productions  of  different  P^*^ 
but  are  generally  called  the  Psalms  of  Datid, 
because  a  great  part  of  them  was  composed  by 
him,  and  David  himself  is  distinguished  hy  us 
name  of  the  Psalmist.  We  cannot  now  asca- 
tain  all  the  Psalms  written  by  David,  but  ib^ 
number  probably  exceeds  seventy ;  aod  motB 
less  are  we  able  to  discover  the  authors  of  y* 
other  Psalms,  or  the  occasions  upon  «b^^ 
they  were  composed.  A  few  of  them  «e^ 
written  after  the  return  from  the  BabylonisB 
captivity.  The  titles  prefixed  to  them  an  of 
very  questionable  authority ;  and  in  many  ciss 
they  are  not  intended  to  denote  the  writer  btf 
refer  only  to  the  person  who  was  appointed  ^ 
set  them  to  music.  David  first  introduced  tht 
practice  of  singing  sacred  hymns  in  the  pobiic 
service  of  God;  and  it  was  restored  by  Exit. 
The  authority  of  the  Psalms  is  established  «t 
only  by  their  rank  among  the  sacred  writiD|9» 
and  by  the  unvaried  testimony  of  ages^  ^ 
likewise  by  many  intrinsic  proofs  of  uupt- 
ration.  Not  only  do  they  breathe  througo 
every  part  a  divine  spirit  of  eloquence,  ^ 
they  contain  numberless  illustrious  prophecies 
that  were  remarkably  accomplished,  aiid  iR 
frequently  appealed  lo  by  the  evangelical  vr^ 
The  sacred  character  of  the  whole  boff 
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is  established  by  the  testimony  of  our  Saviotf 
and  his  Apostles,  who,  in  various  parts  of  tJtf 
New  Testament,  appropriate  the  predictiooi 
of  the  Psalms  as  obviously  apfioaile  to  the  ei^ 
cumstancea  of  their  lives,  and  as  intentioosV 
composed  to  describe  tnsm.    The 
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ftr  the  Ptalmt  has  in  sQ  agM  of  the  ehwoh 
been  eoDsiderable.  The  fath^  assure  us,  that 
in  the  earlier  times  the  whole  book  of  Psafans 
waa  geaerally  learned  by  heart;  and  that  the 
■unisters  of  every  gradation  were  expected  to 
ba  able  to  repeat  thenv  from  memory.  These 
ioTaluable  Scriptnres  are  daily  repeated  with- 
out weariness,  thoueh  their  beauties  are  often 
OTerlooked  in  familiar  and  habitual  perusal. 
Am,  hymns  immediately  addressed  to  the  Deity, 
Ifaey  reduce  righteousness  to  practice;  and 
while  we  acquire  the  sentiments,  we  perform 
the  offices  of  piety;  while  we  supplicate  for 
blessings,  we  celebrate  the  memoriai  of  former 
mercies ;  and  while  in  the  exercise  of  devotion, 
fiuth  is  enlivened  bv  the  display  of  prophecy, 
loaephus  asserts,  and  most  of  the  ancient  wnt^ 
en  maintain,  that  the  Psalms  were  composed 
in  metre.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  peculiar 
eonformation  of  sentences,  and  a  measured 
distribution  of  parts.  Many  of  them  are  ele^ac, 
and  most  of  David's  are  of  the  lyric  kind. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  however  to  be- 
lieve, as  some  writers  have  imagined,  that  they 
vere  written  in  rhyme,  or  in  any  of  the  Ghne- 
eian  measures.  &>me  of  them  are  acrostic; 
and  though  the  regulations  of  the  Hebrew 
measure  are  now  lost,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  their  harmonious  modulation,  that  they 
were  written  with  some  kind  of  metrical  order ; 
and  they  must  have  been  composed  in  accom- 
modation to  the  measure  to  which  they  were 
•et.  (See  Poeiry  of  the  Hebrews.)  The  Hebrew 
copies  and  the  Septuaeint  version  of  this  book 
contain  the  same  number  of  Psalms ;  only  the 
Septuafint  translators  have,  for  some  reason 
which  does  not  appear,  thrown  the  ninth  and 
tenth  into  one,  as  also  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  and  one  hundred  and  fifteenth,  and 
have  divided  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  each  into 
two. 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Allix,  that, 
'^  although  tW  sense  of  near  fifty  Psfldms  be 
fixed  and  settled  by  divine  authors,  yet  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  did  not  undertake  to  ^uote 
all  the  Psalms  they  could,  but  only  to  give  a 
key  to  their  hearers,  by  which  they  might 
apply  to  the  same  subjects  the  Psalms  of  the 
same  composure  and  expression."  With  re- 
gard to  the  Jews,  Bishop  Chandler  very  perti- 
nently remarks,  that  '*  they  must  have  under- 
stood David,  their  prince,  to  have  been  ^  a 
i^re  of  Messiah.  They  would  nqi  otherwise 
have  oMde  his  Psalms  part  of  their  dailv  wor- 
ship ;  nor  would  David  have  delivered  them  to 
the  church  to  be  so  employed,  were  it  not  to 
instruct  and  suppo>t  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  tmt  fundamental  article.  Were 
the  Messiah  not  concerned  in  the  Psalms,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  celebrate  twice  a 
day,  in  their  public  devotions,  the  events  of 
ooe  man's  life,  who  was  deceased  so  long  ago. 
as  to  have  no  relation  now  to  the  Jews  ana 
the  circumstances  of  their  affairs ;  or  to  tran- 
seribe  whole  passages  from  them  into  their 
prayers  for  the«oming  of  the  Messiah."  Upon 
iIm  same  principle  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
sbiactions,  which  may  seem  to  lie  against  the 


use  of  Jewish  senrioss  in  Christian  oopgisf^ 
tions,  may  cease  at  once.  Thus  it  may  bs 
said.  Are  we  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
David  and  of  brael  1  Have  we  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  ark  ar<d  the  temple  1  Tney  are  no 
more.  Are  we  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
worship  on  Sioni  They  are  desolated,  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Turks.  Are  we  to 
sacrifice  young  bullocks  according  to  the  law  1 
The  law  is  u>oliahed,  never  to  be  observed 
again.  Do  we  pray  for  victory  over  Moab, 
E2om.  and  Philistia ;  or  for  deliverance  from 
Babylon  1  There  are  no  such  nations,  no  such 
places  in  the  world.  What  then  do  we  mean, 
when,  taking  such  expressions  into  our  mouths, 
we  utter  them  in  our  own  persons,  as  paru  of 
our  devotions,  before  God  1  Assuredly  we  must 
mean  a  spiritual  Jerusalem  and  Sion ;  a  spirit* 
ual  ark  and  temple  \  a  spiritual  law ;  spiritual 
sacrifices ;  and  spintual  victories  over  spiritual 
enemies;  all  described  under  the  old  names, 
which  are  still  retained,  though  "old  things 
are  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become 
new/*  d  Cor.  v,  17.  By  substituting  Messiah 
fir  David,  the  Gospel  for  the  law,  the  church 
Christian  for  that  of  Israel,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  one  for  those  of  the  other,  the  PsaUns  are 
made  our  own.  Nay,  they  are  with  more  ful- 
ness and  propriety  applied  now  to  the  substanccL 
than  they  were  of  old  to  the  "  shadow  of  jsood 
things  then  to  come,"  Heb.  x,  1.  For  let  it  not 
pass  unobserved,  that  when,  upon  the  first 
publication  of  the  Gk>^l,  the  Apostles  bad  oo> 
casion  to  utter  their  transports  of  joy,  on  their 
being  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of 
their  Lord  and  Master,  which  was  then  opposed 
by  Jew  and  Gentile,  they  brake  forth  into  an 
application  of  the  second  Psalm  to  the  transac- 
tions then  before  their  eyes,  Acu  iv,  25.  The 
Psalms,  thus  applied,  have  advantages  which 
no  fresh  compositions,  however  finely  executed, 
can  possibly  have;  since,  beside  their  incom- 
parable fitness  to  express  our  sentiments,  ther 
are  at  the  same  time  memorials  of,  and  appeals 
to,  former  mercies  and  deliverances ;  they  are 
adcnowledgments  of  prophecies  accomplished: 
thev  point  out  the  connection  between  the  ola 
ana  new  dispensations,  thereby  teachine  us  to 
admire  and  adore  the  wisdom  of  God  display- 
ed in  both,  and  furnishine  while  we  read  or 
sing  them,  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  no- 
blest matter  that  can  engage  the  contemplationa 
of  man. 

Very  few  of  the  Psalms,  comparatively,  ap- 
pear to  be  simply  prophetical,  and  to  belong 
only  to  Messian,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  person.  Most  of  them,  it  is  appre- 
hended, have  a  double  sense,  which  stands 
upon  this  ground  and  foundation,  that  the  an- 
cient patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings, 
were  typical  characters,  in  their  several  offices, 
and  in  tne  more  remarkable  passages  of  their 
lives,  their  extraordinary  depressions  and  mi- 
raculous exaltations  foreshow  ine  him  who 
was  to  arise  as  the  head  of  the  holy  family, 
the  great  prophet,  the  true  priest,  the  ever- 
lasting king.  The  Israclitish  polity,  and  ths 
law  of  Moses,  were  purposely  tramed  after  ths 
example  and  shadow  of  things  spiritual  and 
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hBBifealy ;  and  tbe  events  which  happened  to 
the  ancient  people  of  God  were  designed  to 
■hadow  out  parallel  oceorrencea,  which  should 
afterwaid  take  place  in  the  accompUahment 
of  man's  redemption,  and  the  riae  and  progress 
of  the  Christian  church.  (See  PropkeeyA  For 
this  reason,  the  Psalms  composed  fbr  tne  use 
of  Israel,  and  by  them  accoraingly  used  at  the 
time,  do  admit  of  an  application  to  as,  who  are 
now  "  the  Israel  of  God,"  Gal.  yj  16,  and  to 
our  Redeemer,  who  is  the  King  of  this  Israel. 
It  would  be  an  arduous  and  Mventurous  un- 
dertaking to  attempt  to  lay  down  the  rules 
obsenred  in  the  conduct  of  the  mystic  alleeorv, 
80  diTerse  are  the  modes  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  thought  proper  to  communicate  his 
counsels  to  different  persons  on  different  occa- 
sions; inspiring  and  directing  the  minds  of  the 
prophets  according  to  his  good  pleasure;  at 
one  time  vouchaafing  more  full  and  free  dis- 
coTories  of  future  erents;  while,  at  another, 
he  is  more  obscure  and  sparing  in  his  intima- 
tions. From  hence,  of  course,  arises  a  great 
Tariety  in  the  Scripture  usage  of  this  kind  of 
allegory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  spiritual 
sense  is  couched  under  the  other.  Sometimes 
it  can  hardly  break  forth  and  show  itself  at 
interreds  through  the  literal,  which  meets  the 
eye  as  the  runng  sense,  and  seems  to  hare 
taken  entire  possession  of  the  words  and 
phrases.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  ofiener 
the  capital  figure  in  the  piece,  and  stands  con- 
fessed at  once  by  such  splendour  of  language, 
that  the  letter,  in  its  turn,  is  thrown  into  shade, 

2nd  almost  totally  disappeara.  Sometimes  it 
hines  with  a  constant  equable  light,  and 
sometimes  it  darts  upon  us  on  a  sudden,  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  clouds.  But  a 
composition  is  never  more  truly  elegant  and 
beautiful,  than  when  the  two  senses,  alike  con- 
spicuous, run  parallel  together  throush  the  whole 
poem,  mutually  corresponding  with  and  illus- 
trating each  other. 

Thus  the  establishment  of  David  upon  his 
throne,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  to 
it  by  bis  enemies,  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
Psalm.  David  sustains  in  it  a  twofold  charac- 
ter, literal  and  allegorical.  If  we  read  over 
the  Psalm  first  with  an  eye  to  the  literal  David, 
the  meaning  is  obvious,  and  put  out  of  all  dis- 
pute by  the  sacred  history.  There  is  indeed 
an  uncommon  glow  in  the  expression,  and 
sublimity  in  the  figures;  and  the  diction  is 
now  ana  then  exaggerated,  as  it  were,  on  pur- 
|x>se  to  intimate  and  lead  us  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  higher  and  more  important  matters 
concealed  within.  In  compliance  with  this 
admonition,  if  we  take  another  survey  of  the 
Psalm,  as  relative  to  the  person  and  concerns 
of  the  spiritual  David,  a  nobler  series  of  events 
instantly  rises  to  view,  and  the  meaning  be- 
comes more  evident,  as  well  as  exalted.  The 
colouringj  which  may  perhaps  seem  too  bold 
and  glaring  for  the  kins  of  Israel,  will  no 
longer  appear  so,  when  laid  upon  his  great 
antitype.  After  we  have  thus  attentively  con- 
sidered the  subject  apart,  let  us  look  at  them 
together,  and  we  shall  fa«ho]d  the  ihll  beauty 
andmajesty  of  this  moat  channiBg  poem.  We 
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sbdl  perceive  the  two  senses  very  distinct  from 
eaeh  other,  yet  consniring  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  bearing  a  wonaerfhl  resembianoe  in  every 
feature  ana  lineament,  while  the  analogy  b»> 
tween  them  is  so  exactly  preserved,  that  either 
may  pass  for  the  original,  from  whence  the 
other  was  copied.  New  light  is  continoafiy 
cast  upon  the  phraseology,  fresh  w«ght  and 
dignity  are  adaed  to  the  sentiment,  till  grnliH 
ally  ascending  from  things  below  to  thingi 
above,  from  human  affairs  to  those  which  aie 
divine,  they  bear  the  great  impoftant  theme 
upward  with  them,  and  at  length  place  it  in 
the  height  and  brightness  of  heaven.  What 
has  been  observed  with  reeaid  to  this  Pssfao, 
may  also  be  applied  to  Uie  eevoity-secood; 
the  subject  of  which  is  of  the  same  kind,  asA 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Its  title  ntisht 
be,  "  The  Inauguration  of  Solomon."  The 
scheme  of  the  aRegory  is  riike  in  both ;  but  a 
diversity  of  matter  occasiona  an  alteration  is 
the  diction.  For  whereas  one  is  employed  is 
celebrating  the  magnificent  triumphs  of  tk- 
tory,  it  is  the  design  of  the  other  to  draw  a 
pleasing  picture  of  peace,  and  of  that  hlkitt 
which  is  her  inseparable  attendent.  The  style 
is  therefore  of  a  more  even  and  temperate  sen, 
and  more  richly  ornamented.  It  aiMHinds  not 
with  those  sudden  changes  of  the  persoe 
speaking  which  daEzle  and  astonish ;  hot  tke 
imagery  is  borrowed  from  the  delightful  sceses 
with  which  creation  cheers  the  si^ht,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  divine  artist  is  dipped  in  the  softer 
colours  of  nature.  And  here  we  may  take 
notice  how  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gecira 
of  this  kind  of  allegory  the  parabolicar  style 
is,  on  account  of  that  great  variety  of  natnn) 
images  to  be  found  in  it.  For  as  tnese  images 
are  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  illostia* 
tion  of  things  divine^  and  human,  betvees 
which  there  is  a  certain  analogy  maintain<ii, 
so  they  easily  afford  that  ambiguity  which  n 
necessary  in  this  species  of  composition,  where 
the  language  is  applicable  to  each  sense,  asd 
obscure  in  neither ;  it  comprehends  both  p.'irtt 
of  the  allegory,  and  may  be  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  one  or  the  other. 

On  this  book  Bishop  Horsley  remarks:— 
These  Psalms  go,  in  general^  under  the  name 
of  the  Psalms  of  David.  King  David  gare  a 
regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part  of 
the  Jewish  service.  He  was  himself  a  great 
composer,  both  in  poetry  and  music,  and  a 
munificent  patron,  no  doubt,  of  arts  in  which 
he  himself  so  much  delighted  and  excelled. 
The  Psalms,  however,  appear  to  be  composi' 
tions  of  various  authors,  in  various  ages;  sooe 
much  more  ancient  than  the  times  of  King 
David,  aome  of  a  much  later  a»e.  Of  many, 
David  himself  was  undoubtedly  the  author; 
and  that  those  of  his  composition  were  pvo- 
phetic,  we  have  David's  own  authoritv,  which 
may  be  allowed  to  overpower  a  host  or  modirn 
expositors.  For  thus  King  David,  at  the  do^ 
of  his  life,  describes  himself  and  his  sacred 
songs :  "  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  said,  and 
the  man  who  was  raised  up*  on  high,  tl» 
anointed  of  the  CM  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweM 
psahttist  of  Isr»d,  said,  The  Spirit  of  Jehofife 
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ipake  by  me,  and  his  wofd  was  in  my  umgae.' 
It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehorui's  ^irit 
which  was  uttered  b]r  David's  tone:ue.  But  it 
should  seem,  the  Spirit  of  JehoTah  wcoold  not 
be  wanting  to  enable  a  mere  man  to  make 
eomplaint  of  his  own  enemies,  to  describe  his 
ova  suffering  just  as  he  felt  them,  and  his 
own  escapes  jnst  as  tfaev  happened.  But  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  described  by  David's  utter- 
•nee  what  was  known  to  that  Spirit  only,  and 
that  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if 
DaTJd  be  allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  true  subject  of  his  own  compositions, 
it  was  nothing  m  his  own  life,  but  something 
pot  into  his  mindt>3r  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God; 
asd  the  misapplication  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
literal  David  has  done  mora  mischief  Uian  the 
inisa|^>lieation  of  any  other  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  those  who  profess  the  belief  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  Psalms  are  all  poems  of  the  lyric  kind, 
Uuit  la,  adapted  to  music,  but  with  great  variety 
in  the  stvle  of  composition.    Some  are  aimply 
odes.    An  ode  is  a  di^ified  sort  of  song,  nar- 
ratire  of  the  facts,  either  of  pubUc  history  or 
private  life,  in  a  highly  adorned  and  figured 
style.    But  the  figure  in  the  Psalms  is  that 
vhicb.is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  langua|;e,.  in 
vbicfa  the  figure  gives  its  meaning  with  as 
much  oerspicuity  as  the  plainest  speech.    Some 
Are  or  the  sort  called  elegiac,  which  are  pap 
ibetic  compositions  upon    mournful  subjects. 
Some  ajne  ethic,  delivering  grave  maxims  of 
life,  or  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  solemn,  but 
for  the  most  part  simple,  strains.    Some  are 
enigmatic,  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion 
in  enigmata,  contrived  to  strike  the  imagint^ 
tion  forciby,  and  yet  easy  to  be  understood. 
In  all  these  the  author  delivers  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  his  own  person.    But  a  very  great,  I 
believe  the  far  greater,  part  are  a  sort  of  dra- 
matic ode,  consisting  ot  dialogues  between  per- 
sons sustaining  certain  characters.     In  tneae 
dialogue  Psalms  the  persons  are  frequently  the 
psalmist  himself,  or  tne  chorus  of  priests  and 
Lev  lies,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band, 
opening  the  ode  with  a  proem  declarative  of 
he  subject,  and  very  oflen  closing  the  whole 
4rith  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what 
the  other  persons  say.    The  other  persons  are 
Jehovah,  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as  an- 
o(h<;r»  of  the  three  Persons ;  Christ  in  his  in- 
:arnate    state,    sometimes    before,    sometimes 
^fter,   his    resurrection;   the   human   soul   of 
w/irist  as  distinguished  from  the  divine  essence. 
Christ,  in  his  incarnate  state,  is  personated 
h>metimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a  king, 
lometiines  as  a  conqueror;  and  in  those  Psalms 
n  which  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the 
resemblance  is  very  remarkable  between  this 
ronqueror  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  the  war- 
lor  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of  Re  vela- 
ion,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
ind  a   bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to 
»>nquer.     And  the  conquest  in  the  Psalms  is 
oHowed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Revelation, 
If  tlie  marriage  of  the  conqueror.    These  are 
iircumstaDces  of  similitude  which,  to  any  one 
rersed  in  the  prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a 


doubt  that  the  mystical  conqueror  is  the  aaiM 
personage  in  both. 

PSALMODY.  The  service  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church  usually  began  with  reading 
or  with  the  singing  of  psalms.  We  are  not  to 
understand  this  as  if  their  psalmody  was  pcr- 
ibrmed  in  one  course  of  many  psalms  togetner, 
without  intermission,  but  rather,  with  soma 
respite,  and  a  mixture  of  other  parts  of  divine 
service,  to  make  the  whole  more  agreeable  and 
delightful.  As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  sing^ 
ing  the  Psahns  publicly  in  the  church,  they  may 
be  considered  in  four  aifierent  respects,  acoorcf- 
ing  to  the  different  ways  of  psalmody ;  for  some- 
times the  Psalms  were  sung  by  one  person 
alone;  and  sometimes  the  whole  assembly 
joined  together,  men,  women,  and  children: 
this  was  Uie  most  ancient  and  general  practice. 
At  other  times  the  Psalms  were  sung  oitcmate- 
ly ;  the  congregation  dividine  themselves  into 
two  parts,  and  singing  verse  tor  verse.  Beside 
all  these,  there  was  yet  a  fourth  way  of  singine, 
pretty  common  in  the  fourth  century,  whidi 
was,  when  a  single  person  began  the  verse, 
and  the  people  joined  with  him  in  the  close. 

Psalmody  was  always  esteemed  a  consider- 
able part  of  devotion,  and  upon  that  account 
was  usually  performed  in  the  standing  posture. 
As  to  the  voice  or  pronunciation,  used  in 
singing,  it  was  of  two  sorts,  the  plain  song, 
ana  the  more  artificial;  the  plain  soug  waa 
only  a  gentle  inflexion,  or  turn  of  the  voice, 
not  very  dilTerent  from  the  chanting  in  our 
cathedrals ;  the  artificial  song  seems  to  have 
been  a  re^lar  musical  composition,  like  our 
authems.  It  was  no  objection  against  tlie 
psalmody  of  the  church,  that  she  sometimes 
made  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  of  human  com- 
position, beside  those  of  the  inspired  writers, 
ot  Au^stine  himself  made  a  psalm  of  many  * 
parts,  in  imitation  of  the  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth, to  preserve  hispeople  from  the  errors 
of  the  Donatists.  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Ambrose 
likewise  made  many  hyms,  which  were  sung 
in  their  respective  churches.  But  two  corrup- 
tions crept  into  the  psalmody,  which  the  fa- 
thers declaim  a|;ainst  with  great  zeal.  The 
first  was,  the  introducing  secular  music,  or 
an  imitation  of  the  light  airs  of  the  theatre, 
in  the  devotions  of  the  church.  The  other 
was,  the  regarding  more  the  sweetnesj)  of  the 
composition  than  the  sense  and  meaning; 
thereby  pleasing  the  ear,  without  raising  the 
affections  of  the  soul. 

The  use  of  musical  instruments  in  singing 
of  psalms,  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  psalmody 
itself.  The  first  psalm  we  read  of  was  sung 
to  a^  timbrel,  namely,  that  which  Moses  and 
Miriam  sung  after  the  deliverance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  afterward,  at 
Jerusalem,  when  the  temple  was  built,  niusical 
instruments  were  constantly  used  at  their  pub- 
lic services.  And  this  has  been  the  common 
practice  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  When  the- 
use  of  organs  was  first  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known;  but  we  find,  that  about  A.  D. 
660,  Constantine  Copmnymus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople^  sent  a  present  of  an  organ  to 
King  Pepin  of  France. 
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Clement  Marot,  groom  of  the  bed  chamber 
to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was  the  first 
who  eneagea  in  translating  the  Psahna  into 
metre.  He  versified  the  first  fifty  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Vatablus,  Hebrew  professor  at  Paris ; 
and  afterward,  upon  his  return  to  Qenera,  he 
made  an  ooouaintance  with  Besa,  who  versified 
the  rest,  and  had  tunes  set  to  them  \  and  thus 
they  began  to  be  sung  in  private  houses,  and 
afterward  were  brougnt  into  the  churches  of 
the  French  and  other  countries.  In  imitation 
of  this  version,  Stemhold,  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  our  King  Edward  VI, 
undertook  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
metre.  He  went  through  but  thirty-seven  of 
them,  the  rest  being  soon  after  finished  by 
Hopkins  and  others.  This  translation  was  at 
first  discountenanced  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  done  in  opposition  to 
the  practice  of  chanting  the  Psalms  in  th'e 
cathedrals. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Clueen  Elizabeth, 
metrical  psalmody  was  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  new  morning  prayer  began  at 
Bt.  Antholin's,  London,  when  a  psalm  was 
sung  in  the  Geneva  fashion,  all  the  congrega- 
tion, men,  women,  and  boys,  sin^ng  together. 
Bishop  Jewel  says,  that "  the  singme  of  psalms, 
begun  in  one  church  in  London,  did  quickly 
spread  itself,  not  only  through  the  city,  out  in 
m  neighbouring  places;  sometimes  at  Paul's 
Cross  SIX  thousand  people  sin^ng  tocher." 

A  curious  controversy  on  this  subject  arose 
among  the  Dissenters  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Whether  singing  in  public 
worship  had  been  partially  discontinued  dur- 
ing the  times  of  persecution  to  avoid  informers, 
or  whether  the  miserable  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed  gave  persons  a  distaste  to  it,  so 
it  appears,  that  in  1691,  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach 
published  a  tract  entitled,  "  The  Breach  Re- 
paired in  God's  Worship:  or,  Psalms,  Hymns, 
Ac,  proved  to  be  a  Holy  Ordinance  of  Jesus 
Christ."  To  us  it  may  appear  strange  that 
such  a  point  should  be  disputed;  but  I^r. 
Keach  was  obliged  to  labour  earnestly,  and 
with  a  ereat  dem  of  prudence  and  caution,  to 
obtain  tne  consent  ot  his  people  to  sing  a 
hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  tne  Lord's  Supper. 
After  six  years  more,  they  agreed  to  sing  on 
the  thanksgiving  days;  but  it  reouired  still 
fourteen  years  more  before  he  could  persuade 
them  to  sing  every  Lord's  day;  ana  then  it 
was  only  after  the  last  prayer,  that  those  who 
chose  it  might  withdraw  without  joining  in 
it!  Nor  dia  even  this  satisfy  these  scrupmous 
consciences;  for,  after  all,  a  separation  took 
place,  and  the  inharmonious  seceders  formed 
a  new  church  in  May's  Pond,  where  it  was 
above  twenty  years  longer  before  singing  the 
praises  of  God  could  be  endured.  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  this  period  to  believe  it ;  but  Mr.  Ivimey 
quotes  Mr.  Crosby,  as  saying,  that  Mr.  Keach^s 
was  the  first  church  in  which  psalm  singing 
was  introduced.  This  remark,  nowever,  must 
piobably  be  confined  to  the  Baptist  churches. 
The  Piesbjrterians,  it  seems,  were  not  quite  so 
onmusical;  for  the  Directory  of  the  Westmin- 
iter  divines  distinctly  stated,  that "  it  is  the  duty 


of  Christiana  to  praise  God  publicly  by  mcnf 
of  Psalms  together  in  the  congregation."  Am 
beside  the  old  Scotch  Psalms,  Dr.  John  Patrick, 
of  the  Charter  house,  made  a  version  whick 
was  in  very  general  use  amone  Dissenteiii 
Presbjrterians,  and  Independents,  oeibre  it  wss 
superseded  by  the  far  superior  compositionr  of 
Dr.  Watts.  These  Psalms,  however,  like  iaam 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  establiahment,  wen 
drawled  out  in  notes  of  ennal  length,  withotf 
accent  or  variety.  Ev«n  the  introdnctioD  of 
the  triple-timed  tunes,  probaUy  about  the  tisii 
of  Dr.  Watts's  psalms,  ^ve  also  mat  oficnei 
to  some  people,  because  it  marked  the  aeeenc 
of  the  measure.  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbniy 
used  to  call  this  time  "  a  long  leg  and  a  short 
one."  The  beautiful  compositions  of  Dr.  Wait^ 
Mr.  C.  Wesley,  and  others,  have  produeed  s 
considerable  revolution  in  modem  psalroodv. 
Belter  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  many  exoa> 
lent  collections  of  hymns,  are  now  in  use,  sod 
may  be  considered  as  highly  important  gifii 
bestowed  upon  the  modem  church  of  GM. 

PSALTERY.    SeeMosic. 

PTOLEMAIS.    See  Accbo. 

PUBLICAN,  a  collector  or  receiver  of  tsi 
Roman  revenues.  Judea  being  added  to  thi 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  taiei 
paid  by  the  Jews  directly  to  tlw  emperor,  thi 
publicans  were  the  ofilcers  appointed  to  coDect 
them.  The  ordinary  taxes  which  the  Romssi 
levied  in  the  provinces  were  of  three  sorts: 
1.  Customs  upon  goods  imported  and  exported; 
which  tribute  was  therefore  called  p»rt&nimt 
from  portuSf  "  a  haven."  3.  A  tax  upon  cttu 
tie  fed  in  certain  pastures  belon^in^  to  die 
Roman  state,  the  number  of  which  being  kepi 
in  writing,  this  tribute  was  called  seriflnn. 
3.  A  tax  upon  corn,  of  which  the  govemmeol 
demanded  a  tenth  part.  This  tribute  was  ciO* 
ed  decunui.  These  publicans  are  distinguished 
by  Sigonius  into  three  sorts  or  degrees  — tht 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  their  partners,  snd 
their  securities ;  in  which  he  follows  Polyhioi. 
These  are  called  the  mancipes^  socii^  bihI  praia^ 
who  were  all  under  the  qututorts  ttrarii,  thst 
presided  over  the  finances  at  Room.  Tht 
mancipes  farmed  the  revenue  of  laive  distrieti 
or  provinces,  had  the  oversight  of  the  inferior 
publicans,  received  their  accounts  and  collee- 
tions,  and  transmitted  them  to  the  q^utsUra 
ararii.  They  often  let  out  their  provinces  is 
smaller  parcels  to  the  sacii :  so  called,  because 
they  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  contract 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  raising  the 
purchase  money;  at  least  to  assist  in  coHect' 
ing  the  tribute.  Both  the  nutndpes  and  stcH 
are  therefore  properly  styled  reX<uMi,  from  HXh. 
tribuiuMf  and  ib»£ofiai,  emo.  They  were  obligeo 
to  procure  pnedes,  or  sureties,  who  gave  seen- 
rity  to  the  government  for  the  ftilfilment  of  the 
contract.  The  distribution  of  Sigonius,  there* 
fore,  or  rather  of  Polybius,  is  not  quite  exact 
since  there  were  properly  but  two  soru  of  pub 
licans,  the  mancipes  and  the  socU,  The  fbnncr 
are,  probably,  tnose  whom  the  Gredcs  esl 
ipXtrcXMvai,  ckU/s  of  tkt  ptMeams  ;  of  which 
sort  was  Zaccheua.  As  they  were  superior  It 
the  common  publicans  in  dignity,  being  mosily 
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of  the  eqoestrian  order,  eo  thtj  were  gBimtOj 
in  their  moral  character.  But  as  for  the  com- 
mon publicans,  the  collectora  or  receiTera,  as 
many  of  the  socii  were,  they  are  spoken  of 
with  great  contempt,  by  Heathens  as  well  as 
Jews;  and  particularfy  by  Theocritus,  who 
cnid,  that  "  among  the  beasts  of  the  wildel^ 
ncss,  bean  and  lions  are  the  most  cruel: 
among  the  beasts  of  the  city,  the  publican  and 
parasite."  The  reason  of  the  general  hatred 
to  them  was,  doubtless,  their  rapine  and  ex- 
tortion. For,  having  a  share  in  the  farm  of 
the  tribute,  at  a  certain  rate,  they  were  apt  to 
oppress  the  people  with  illegal  exactions,  to 
raise  as  large  a  fortune  as  they  ioould  for  them- 
selres.  B^ide,  publicans  were  particularly 
odious  to  the  Jews,  who  looked  upon  them  to 
be  the  instruments  of  their  subjection  to  the 
Roman  emperore,  to  which  they  generally  held 
it  sinful  for  them  to  submit.  They  considered 
it  as  incompatible  with  their  liberty  to  pay 
tribute  to  any  foreign  power,  Luke  xx,  23,  ae ; 
and  those  of^ their  own  nation  that  engagod  in 
this  employment  they  regarded  as  HMOhens, 
Matthew  xviii,  17.  It  is  even  said,  that  they 
wonkl  not  allow  them  to  enter  into  their  tem- 
ple or  synagogues,  nor  to  join  in  prayen,  nor 
•▼en  allow  their  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice 
on  any  trial ;  nor  would  they  accept  of  thdr 
offsrings  in  the  temple. 

It  appeara  by  the  Gh>spel  that  there  were 
many  publicans  in  Judea  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  Zaccheus^  probably,  was  one  of  the 
principal  receivera,  since  he  is  called  the  chief 
of  the  publicans,  Luke  xix,  2 ;  but  St.  Matthew 
was  only  an  inferior  publican.  The  Jews  re- 
proachea  our  Saviour  for  showing  kindness  to 
these  persons,  Luke  vii,  34;  and  he  himself 
ranks  them  with  harlots,  Matt,  xxi,  31.  Some 
of  them,  it  should  seem,  had  humbling  views 
of  themselves,  Luke  xviii,  10.  Zaccheus  as- 
sares  our  Lord,  who  had  honoured  him  with  a 
viaiL  that  he  was  ready  to  ^ive  the  half  of  his 
cooas  to  the  poor,  Luke  xix,  8,  and  to  return 
mrfold  of  whatever  he  had  unjustly  acquired. 

PUBLIUS,  the  governor  of  Melita,  AcU 
zxviii,  7-9.  When  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked 
on  this  island,  Publius  received  him  and  his 
eompany  into  his  house  very  kindly,  and 
treated  them  for  three  days  with  great  hu- 
nnnity. 

PUL,  kine  of  Ass3nria.  He  came  into  the 
land  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Manahem,  kine 
of  the  ten  tribes,  2  Kings  xv,  19,  Ac,  and 
invaded  the  kingdom  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan.  But  Manahem,  by  a  present  of  one 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  prevailed  on  the 
king  of  Assyria,  not  only  to  withdraw  his 
for^s,  but  to  recognize  his  title  to  the  crown 
of  Israel  before  he  left  the  kingdom.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  we  find  any  mention  made 
of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  since  the  days  of 
IHmrod ;  and  Pul  is  the  first  monarch  ot  that 
nation  who  invaded  Israd,  and  began  their 
transportation  out  of  their  own  country. 

PtfLS4^p.Lev.  xxui,14;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17; 
9  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  a  term  applied  to  those  grains 
or  seeds  which  grow  in  pods,  as  beans,  peas, 
vetchei,  6tc^  from  ^  a  ketn.    Ths  Yiugata 


fenders  this  i»tt  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  2a  frismm 
cictr.  "  parched  peas."  In  Daniel  i,  1%  16,  the 
wora  o^Pi,  renaered  pulse^  may  signify  seeds 
in  general. 

PUNISHMENTS  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 
There  were  several  sorts  of  punishments  in 
use  among  the  Jews  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture.  1.  The  punishment  of  the 
cross.  (See  Cross.^  2.  Suspension,  Esther 
vii,  10;  Joshua  viii,  29;  2  Samuel  xxi,  12. 
3.  Stoning.  4.  Fire.  This  punishment  was 
common,  Uen.  xxxviii,  24;  Leviticus  xxi,  9. 
5.  The  rack  or  tympanum,  mentioned  Heb. 
xi,  35.  Commentatora  are  much  divided  about 
the  meaning  of  this  punishment ;  but  most  of 
them  are  of  opinion  that  the  bastinado,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  stick,  is  intended,  and  that 
the  Apostle  alludes  to  the  cruellies  exercised 
upon  old  Eleaxar ;  for,  in  2  Mac  vi,  19,  where, 
his  martyrdom  is  spoken  of,  it  is  said  that  he 
came  to  the  tympanum.  6.  The  precipice,  or 
throwing  persons  headlong  from  a  rock,  with 
a  ston^  tiea  about  the  neck,  2  Chron.  xxv,  12. 
7.  Decapitation,  Gen.  xl,  19 ;  Judges  ix,  5 ; 
2  Kings  X,  7;  Matt,  xiv,  a  8.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  saw,  or  to  be  cut  asunder  in  the 
middle,  Heb.  xi,  37.  This  punishment  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  Some  think  it 
was  originally  from  the  Pereians  or  Chaldeans. 
9.  Plucking  out  the  eyes,  Exod.  xxi,  24.  Some 
think  this  punishment  was  seldom  executed, 
but  the  offender  was  made  to  suffer  in  his  pro- 
perty rather  than  in  his  person :  yet  there  are 
some  instances  on  record,  Judges  xvi,  21; 
1  Sam.  xi,  2;  2  Kings  xxv,  7.  10.  The  cut- 
ting off  the  extremities  of  the  feet  and  hands, 
Judges  i,  5-7;  2  Sam.  iv,  12. 

PUR,  -ns,  xX4fo(,  signifies  lot.  Pur,  Phur, 
or  Purim,  was  a  solunn  feast  of  the  Jews, 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  lots  cast  hy 
Haman,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  Esther  iii,  7. 
These  lots  were  cast  in  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  and  gave  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year  for  iSt  execution  of  Haman's  design,  to 
destroy  all  the  Jews  in  Penia.  Thus  the  su- 
perstiuon  of  Haman,  in  crediting  these  lots, 
caused  his  own  ruin,  and  the  preservation  or 
the  Jews,  who,  by  means  of  Esther,  had  time 
to  avert  this  blow.  The  Jews  have  exactly 
kept  this  feast  down  to  our  times.  See  Haman, 
ErrasR,  and  Mordecai. 

PURGATORY,  a  place  in  which,  according 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  just,  who  depart 
out  of  this  life,  are  supposed  to  expiate  certain 
offences  which  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation. 
Broughton  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
notion  has  been  held  by  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Mohammedans,  as  well  as  by  Christians;  and 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews 
believed  that  sin  might  be  expiated  by  sacrifice 
after  the  death  of  tl^  sinner.  The  arguments 
advanced  for  purcatory  by  the  papisu  are 
these :  Every  sin,  how  slieht  soelte,  though 
no  more  than  an  idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offenee 
to  Gkxl,  deserves  punishment  from  him,  and 
will  be  punished  by  him  hereafter,  if  not  can* 
celled  by  repentance  here.  2.  Such  small  sina 
do  not  deserve  eternal  punishment  3.  Few 
depart  this  life  so  pure  m  to  be  totally  exaapl 
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from  spots  of  this  nature,  and  firom  every  kind 
of  debl  due  to  Grod's  justice.  4.  Therefore, 
few  will  escape  without  suilering  something 
from  his  justice  for  such  debts  as  they  bare 
carried  with  them  out  of  this  world,  according 
to  the  rule  of  divine  justice,  by  which  he  treats 
ereiy  soul  hereafter  according  to  his  works, 
and  acoordinff  to  the  state  in  which  he  finds  it 
in  death.  From  these  positions,  which  the 
papist  considers  as  so  many  self-evident  truths, 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  some  third  place 
of  punishment ;  for  since  the  infinite  holiness 
of  God  can  admit  nothin&r  into  heaven  that  is 
not  clean  and  pure  flrom  all  sin,  both  great  and 
small,  and  his  infinite  justice  can  permit  none 
to  receive  the  reward  of  bliss,  who  as  yet  are 
not  out  of  debt,  but  have  something  in  justice 
to  suffer,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  some 
place  or  stale,  where  souls  departing  this  life, 
pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  of  sin,  yet 
obnoxious  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or  with 
the  guilt  of  some  venial  faults,  are  purfi;ed  and 
purified  before  their  admittance  into  neaTcn. 
And  this  is  what  he  is  taught  concernin^^  pur- 
gatory; though  he  know  not  where  it  is,  of 
what  nature  the  pains  are,  or  how  long  each 
soul  is  detained  there,  yet  he  believes  that 
those  who  are  in  this  place  are  relieved  by  the 
prayers  of  their  fellow  members  here  on  earth, 
as  also  by  alms  and  masses  offered  up  to  Gkxi 
for  their  souls.  And  as  for  such  as  nave  no 
relations  or  friends  to  prav  for  them,  or  eive 
alms  to  procure  masses  for  their  relief,  they 
are  not  neglected  by  the  church,  which  makes 
a  general  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  in  every  mass,  and  in  erery  one  of 
the  canonical  hours  of  the  divine  office.  Be- 
side the  above  arguments,  the  following  pas- 
sages are  alleged  as  proofs :  3  Mace,  xii,  43-45 ; 
Matt,  xii,  31,  32;  1  Cor.  iii,  15;  1  Peter  iii,  19. 
But  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  books  of 
Maccabees  have  no  evidence  of  inspiration, 
therefore  quotations  from  them  are  not  to  be 
regarded.  2.  If  they  were,  the  texts  referred  to 
would  rather  prove  that  there  is  no  such  place 
as  purgatory,  since  Judas  did  not  expect  the 
souls  departed  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the 
sin-offering  till  the  resurrection.  The  texts 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have  no  reference 
to  the  doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  context,  and  any  just  commentator  upon 
it.  3.  The  Scriptures^  in  general,  speak  of 
departed  souls  going  immediately,  at  death,  to 
a  nxett  state  of  happiness  or  misery^  and  give 
us  no  idea  of  purgatory,  Isaiah  Ivii,  2;  Key. 
xiv,  13;  Luke  xvi,  22;  2  Cor.  v,  8.  4.  It  is 
derogatory  from  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ.  If  Christ  died  for  us,  and  re- 
deemed us  from  sin  and  hell,  as  the  Scriptiure 
•penks,  then  the  idea  of  farther  meritorious 
suffering  detracts  from  the  perfection  of  his 
sae rifice,  and  places  merit  still  in  the  creature ; 
a  doctrine  Exactly  opposite  to  the  Scriptures. 

PURITANS.  In  England,  the  term  Pun- 
lans  was  applied  to  those  who  wished  for  a 
farther  degree  of  reformation  in  the  church 
Ihan  was  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  a 
purer  form,  not  of  faith,  but  of  discipline  and 
iMrahtp.    It  waw  k  common  name  gnren  to  all 


who,  Iftvm  eonsdentious  motives,  thoofjft  m 
different  grounds,  disapproved  of  the  ostaMiahed 
religion,  mxn  the  reformation  under  Elisahetfe, 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1GG2.  From  that 
time  to  the  rerolution  in  1688,  as  many  as 
refused  to  comply  with  the  established  worships 
(among  whom  were  about  two  thousand  clergy- 
men, and  perhaps  fire  hundred  thousandpeo- 
ple,)  were  denominated  Nonconformists.  From 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  cm  ths 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  name  of 
Nonconformists  was  changed  to  that  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  Prior  to  the  grand  rebelUoo 
in  1640,  the  Puritans  were,  uroost  without 
exception.  Episcopalians :  but  aAer  the  famous 
**  League  and  Covenant**  of  those  tarbolent 
times  the  ereater  part  of  them  became  Presby- 
terians. Some,  however,  were  Independent, 
and  some  Baptists.  The  objections  of  the  lat- 
ter were  more  fundamental ;  they  disapproved 
of  all  national  churches,  as  such,  and  disavowed 
the  authority  of  human  legislation  in  matters 
of  fhith  and  worship.  The  persecutions  carried 
on  against  the  Puntans  during  the  reijgns  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  served  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  empire,  and  eTentualty  a 
vast  republic,  in  the  western  world.  Thatber 
as  into  a  wilderness,  they  fled  from  the  fkce  or 
their  peraeeotors ;  and,  being  protected  in  the 
free  exercise  of  th!eir  religion,  continued  to  io- 
crease,  until  at  length  they  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  The  different  principles,  bow- 
ever,  on  which  they  had  originally  drvidcd 
from  the  church  establishment  at  home,  ope> 
rated  in  a  way  that  might  have  been  expected, 
when  they  came  to  the  possession  of  the  dvn 
power  abroad.  Those  who  formed  the  cokmy 
of  Massachusetts  having  never  relinquiaha 
the  principle  of  a  national  church,  and  of  ths 
power  of  the  civil  mogistrate  in  matters  of  faith 
and  worship,  were  less  tolerant  than  those  who 
sealed  at  New  Plymouth,  at  Rhode  Island,  and 
Providenee  Plantations.  The  vetj  men  who 
had  just  escaped  the  perseeutioifs  of  the  EUigliah 
prelates,  now,  in  their  turn,  persecuted  oihcfi 
who  dissented  from  them  ;  until,  at  length,  the 
liberal  system  of  toleration  established  in  tlM 
parent  country  at  the  revolution,  extended  to 
the  colonies,  and  in  a  good  measure  put  an  end 
to  these  censurable  proceedings. 

PURPLE,  iDi>K,  Exodus  xxv,  4,  dec ;  Mf- 
f«pa,  Mark  xv,  17,  20;  Luke  xri,  19;  John 
xix,  2,  5;  Rev.  XTii,4;  xrui,  12,  16.  This  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  very  precious  coloar  ex- 
tra<ied  from  the  vurpmra  or  murex,  a  species 
of  shell  fish;  and  the  same  with  the  fiuaovs 
Tyrian  dye,  so  costly,  and  so  much  cdebnucd 
in  antiquity.  The  purple  dve  is  called  m 
I  Mace,  iv,  23,  "purple  of  the  sea,**  or  sea 
purple  ;  it  being  the  blood  or  juice  of  a  tor- 
ninated  shell  fwn,  which  the  Jews  call  r^Vn. 
(See  Scarlet.)  Among  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  Moses  upon  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
those  of  Zebulun  and  Issaehar  are,  **Tbey 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and 
of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sand,**  DeuL  xxxiii, 
19.  Jonathan  Ben  Uzxiel  explains  the  Utiter 
clause  thus:  **Prom  the  sand  are  prodoeei 
looking  glasses,  and   glass   in   general;  tlii 
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,  the  method  of  finding  and  wofldne 
which,  was  revealed  to  these  tribes."  Severtu 
ancient  writers  inform  us,  that  there  were 
hayens  in  the  coasts  of  the  Zebulunites,  in 
which  the  sand  proper  for  making  glass  was 
found.  The  words  of  Tacitus  are  remarkable: 
*'  El  Behis  amnis  Judaico  mari  iUabitAir^  circa 
iJHS  OS  lecta  arena  admixlo  nilro  in  viirum  ex^ 
C0quuniur,"  "  The  river  Belus  fulls  into  the 
Jewish  sea,  about  whose  mouth  those  sands 
mixed  with  nitre  are  collected,  out  of  which 
glass  is  formed.''  But  it  seems  much  more 
natural  to  explain  *'  the  treasures  hid  in  the 
■and,". of  those  highly  valuable  nmrices  and 
purpura  which  were  found  on  the  sea  coast. 
near  the  country  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  and 
of  which  those  tribes  partook  in  common  with 
their  deathen  neighbours  of  Tyre,  who  ren- 
dered the  curious  dyes  made  from  those  shell 
fish  80  famous  among  the  Romans  by  the 
names  of  Sarranum  oMntm,  lyrii  colores.  In 
reference  to  the  purple  vestment,  Luke  xvi, 
19,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  was  not  ap- 
propriately a  royal  robe.  In  the  earlier  times 
It  was  the  dress  of  any  of  high  rank.  Thus  all 
the  courtiers  were  sty(ed  by  the  historians  pur- 
purali.  This  colour  is  more  properly  crimson 
than  purple;  for  the  LXX,  Josephus,  and 
Philo,  constantly  use  xop^pav  to  express  the 
Hebrew  |DJ^,  by  which  the  TalmudisU  under- 
•tood  crimson;  and  that  this  Hebrew  word 
expressed,  not  the  Tyrian  purple,  but  that 
brought  to  the  city  from  another  country,  ap- 
pears from  Ezek.  xxvii,  7.  The  purple  robe 
put  on  our  Saviour,  John  xix,  2,  5,  is  explain- 
ed b^  a  Roman  custom,  the  dressing  of  a  per- 
son m  the  robes  of  state,  as  the  investiture  of 
office.  Hence  the  robe  brobght  by  Herod's  or 
the  Roman  soldiers,  scoffingly,  was  as  though 
it  hod  been  the  picla  ve2es  usually  sent  by 
the  Roman  senate.  In  Acts  xvi,  14,  Lydia  is 
■aid  to  be  *'  a  seller  of  purple."  Mr.  Harmer 
■tyles  purple  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthlv 
colours,  having  the  gaudiness  of  red,  of  which 
it  retains  a  shade,  softened  with  the  gravity  of 
blue. 

PUTEOLI,  so  called  from  hs  baths  of  hot 
water,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  Italy ;  now  call- 
ed Pozzuoli.  in  a  province  of  the  kinedom  of 
Naples,  called  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  Naples.  St.  Paul  staged  a 
week  with  the  Christians  of  this  place,  in  his 
kmrney  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  Acts  xxviii, 
13.  The  Alexandrian  merchant  vessels  pre- 
ferred Puteoli  to  all  the  harbours  in  Italy,  and 
here  they  deposited  their  rich  frcighu.  They 
conducted  the  ships  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
festive  garments,  in  the  form  of  a  fleet,  one 
after  another,  into  the  harbour,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  friendship.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
■ale  of  Alexandrian  commodities  throughout 
Italy.  According  to  the  course  then  pursued, 
the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  went  direa 
into  this  harbour. 

aUAIL,  iVr,  Exod.  xvi,  13;  Num.  xi,  31, 
33;  Psalm  cv,  10;  a  bird  of.  the  gallinaceous 
kind.    Hasselquiat,  mentioning  the  cinail  of 
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the  larser  kind,  says,  "  It  is  of  the  size  of  thi 
turtle  dove.  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Palestine,  near  tlie  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan,  between  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  and  in  the  deseru  of  Arabia  Petrea. 
If  the  food  of  the  Israelites  was  a  bird,  this  is 
certainly  it;  being  so  common  in  the  places 
through  which  they  fmssed."  It  is  said  iJiat 
God  gave  quails  to  his  people  in  the  wilder* 
ness  upon  two  occasions:  first,  within  a  few 
days  aher  they  had  passed  the  Red  Sea,  Exod. 
XVI,  3-13.  The  second  time  was  at  the  en* 
campment  at  the  place  called  in  Hebrew, 
Kibroth-hataavah,  the  graves  of  lust.  Num. 
xi,  32;  Psalm  cv,  40.  Both  of  these  happened 
in  the  spring,  when  the  quails  passed  from 
Asia  into  Europe.  They  are  then  to  be  found 
in  great  Quantities  upon  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Mediterranean.  God  caused  a  wind 
to  arise  that  drove  them  within  and  about  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is  in  this  thai 
the  miracle  consists^  that  they  were  brought 
so  seasonably  to  this  place,  and  in  so  ^reat 
number  as  to  furnish  rood  for  above  a  million 
of  persons  for  more  than  a  month.  The  He- 
brew word  sAalav  signifies  '*  a  quail,"  by  the 
agreement  of  the  ancient  interpreters.  And 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages 
call  them  nearly  by  the  same  name.  The  Sep* 
tuagint,  Symmacnus,  and  most  of  commenta- 
tors, both  ancient  and  modern^  understand  it 
in  the  same  manner;  and  with  thein  a^ree 
Philo,  Josephus,  Apollinaris,  and  the  rabbins; 
but  Ludolphus  has  endeavoured  to  prove  tiiat 
a  species  of  locust  is  spoken  of  by  Moses. 
Dr.  Shaw  answers,  that  the  holy  psalmist,  in 
describing  this  particular  food  of  the  Israelites, 
by  calling  the  animals  feathered  fowls,  entirely 
confutes  this  supposition.  And  it  should  bt 
recollected,  that  this  miracle  was  performed  in* 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  people  that 
they  might  have  flesh  to  eat. 

aUAKERS.    See  Fribnds. 

aUESTIONS.  Among  the  ancients  no 
pastime  was  more  common  than  that  of  pro- 
posing and  answering  difficult  questions.  The 
person  who  solved  the  question  was  honoured 
with  a  reward ;  he  who  failed  in  the  atiempl 
suffered  a  certain  punishment;  both  the  re- 
wanls  and  penalties  were  varied  according  to> 
the  disposition  of  the  company.  That  the 
custom  of  proposing  riddles  was  very  ancient, 
and  derived  from  the  eastern  nations,  appears 
from  the  story  of  Samson,  in  the  book  oV 
Judges,  who  proposed  one  to  the  Philistines  at 
his  nuptial  ieast.  Nor  were  these  quest  ions^ 
confined  to  entertainments,  but,  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  were  proposed  on  other  occasions, 
by  those  who  desired  to  make  proof  of  another's 
wi^om  and  learning.  Agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, the  queen  of  Sneba  came  to  prove  Solo- 
mon with  hard  questions,  1  Kings  x,  1. 

aUIETISTS,  the  disciples  of  Michael  de 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  a  book 
called  **  The  Spiritual  Guide."  He  had  many 
disciples  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  tna 
Netlierlands.  Some  pretend  that  he  borrowed 
hia  principles  from  the  Spanish  Uluminili^ 
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mud  M.  Qregoire  will  have  it  that  they  came 
orif^inally  from  the  Penian  Soofees;  while 
others  no  leM  confidenily  derive  them  from  the 
Qreek  Uesycasta.  The  Quietists,  howeTer, 
dednce  tlieir  principles  from  the  Scriptures. 
They  argue  thus:  "The  Apostle  tells  us,  that 
'the  Spirit  makes  intercession  for*  or  in*  us.' 
Now  it  the  Spirit  pray  in  us,  we  must  resign 
ourseWes  to  his  impulses,  by  remaining  in  a 
state  of  absolute  rest,  or  quietude,  till  we 
attain  the  perfection  of  the  unitire  life,"  a  life 
of  union  with,  and,  as  it  sliould  seem,  of  ab- 
sorption in,  the  Deity.  They  contend,  that 
true  religion  consists  in  the  present  calm  and 
tranoutllity  of  a  mind  remoTed from  all  external 
and  finite  things,  and  centered  in  God ;  and  in 
such  a  pure  love  of  the  supreme  Being,  as  is 
indepenaent  of  all  prospect  of  interest  or  re- 
ward. To  proTS  tnat  our  Iotc  to  the  Deity 
must  be  disinterested,  they  allege,  that  the 
I<ord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself,  as  saith 
the  Scripture ;  and  it  is  for  his  glory  that  he 
wills  our  happiness.  To  conform,  therefore, 
lo  the  great  end  of  our  creation,  we  must  pre- 
fer God  to  ourseWes,  and  not  desire  our  own 
happiness  but  for  his  glory;  otherwise  we 
shall  go  eontrsry  to  his  order.  As  the  per* 
fections  of  the  Deity  are  intrinsically  amiable, 
it  is  our  glory  and  perfection  to  go  out  of  our- 
selTcr  to  DC  (ost  ana  absorbed  in  the  pure  Iotc 
of  innnite  beauty.  Madam  Ghiion,  a  woman 
Iff  fashion  in  France,  bom  1648,  becoming 
|fious,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  these  princi- 
flies.  She  asserted,  that  the  means  of  arrivine 
at  this  perfect  Iotc,  are  prayer  and  the  self- 
denial  enioined  in  the  Gospel.  Prayer  she 
defines  to  be  the  entire  bent  of  the  soul  toward 
its  diTino  oriein.  Some  of  her  pious  canticles 
were  translated  by  the  poet  Cowper,  and  repre- 
sent her  sentiments  to  the  best  advantage. 
Fenelon,  the  amiable  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
also  favoured  these  sentiments  in  his  celebrated 
publication,  entitled,  "  The  Maxims  of  the 
Saints."  The  distin^ishing  tenet  in  his 
theology  was  the  doctrine  of  the  disinterested 
love  oi  God  for  his  own  excellencies,  inde- 
pendent of  his  relative  benevolence:  an  im- 
S>rtant  feature  also  in  the  system  of  Madam 
uion,  who,  with  the  good  archbishop,  was 
persecuted  by  the  pope  and  by  Bossuet.  See 
Mtstics. 

RAB.  The  title  rabbi,  with  several  others 
from  the  same  root,  as-t,  magnus  est^  vel  muU- 
tipliciUus  estf  began  first  to  be  assumed,  ac- 
cording to  Godwin,  as  a  distinguishing  title  of 
lionour  by  men  of  learning:,  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  We  find  it  anciently 
given,  indeed,  to  several  ma^strates  and 
officers  of  state.  In  Esther  i,  8,  it  is  said,  the 
kine  appointed  v>^a  an-Sa,  which  we  render 
"  all  the  officers  of  his  house."  In  Jeremiah 
zli,  1,  we  read  of  the  ^Von  o-t,  **  the  princes  of 
the  kin^."  In  Job  xxxii,  9,  it  is  said,  that  the 
s*3^,  which  we  render  "  great  men,  are  not 
always  wise;"  a  rendering  which  well  ex- 
presses the  orieinal  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
'was  not  thordore  in  those  dajrs  properly  a 
tide  of  Honour,  betonging  to  any  particular 


oiffiee  or  dignity,  in  church  or  slate:  tet  iB 
who  were  of  superior  rank  and  oondition  a 
life  were  called  D>a-«.  We  do  not  find  the 
prophets,  or  other  men  of  learning  in  the  Old 
Testament,  affecting  any  title  beside  thai 
which  denoted  their  office;  and  they  wen 
contented  to  be  addressed  1^  their  bare  names. 
The  first  Jewish  rabbi,  said  to  have  been  di»> 
tinguished  with  any  title  of  honour,  m'u 
Simeon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  who  sueoeeded  kii 
lather  as  president  of  the  sanhedrim ;  and  his 
title  was  that  of  rabban.  The  later  rabbiM 
tell  us,  this  title  was  conferred  with  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony.  When  a  person  had  gone 
through  the  schools  and  was  thought  worthy 
of  the  degree  of  rabbi,  he  was  first  placed  in  « 
chair  somewhat  raised  above  the  company; 
then  were  delivered  to  him  a  key  and  a  table 
book :  the  key,  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  or 
authority  now  conferred  U(K>n  him,  to  teaek 
that  knowledge  to  others  which  he  had  leamed 
himself;  and  this  key  he  afterward  wore  as  t 
bad^  of  his  honour,  and  when  he  died  it  vu 
buned  with  him :  the  table  book  was  a  symbol 
of  his  diligence  in  his  studies,  and  of  his  ea* 
deavouring  to  make  farther  improvamenu  is 
learning.  The  next  ceremony  in  the  creaiioa 
of  a  rabbi  was  the  imposition  of  hands  on  hixD 
by  the  delegates  of  the  sanhedrim,  practised  in 
imitation  of  Moses's  ordaining  Josnua  by  this 
rite,  to  succeed  him  in  his  office,  Nuin.  xxvii, 
18 ;  Deut  xxxiv,  9.  And  then  they  prodaitt- 
ed  his  title. 

According  to  Maimonides,  the  impositifla 
of  hands  wa3  not  looked  upon  to  be  easential ; 
but  was  sometimes  omitted.  They  did  sot 
always,  saith  he,  lay  their  hands  on  the  besd 
of  the  elder  to  be  ordained ;  but  called  hia 
rabbi,  and  said,  "Behold  thou  art  ordained, 
and  hast  power,"  &c.  We  find  this  title  civea 
to  John  the  Baptist,  John  iii,  96 ;    and  fie- 

Suently  to  our  blessed  Saviour ;  as  by  John's 
isciples,  by  Nioodemus,  and  by  the  people 
that  followed,  John  i,  38;  iii,  3^  vi,  90.  Tbe 
reason  of  our  Saviour's  prohibiting  his  disci- 
ples to  be  called  rabbi  is  expressed  in  these 
words:  "Be  not  ye  called  rabbi,  for  one  is 
your  master,  even  Christ,"  nOiiyvr^,  yoor 
^ide  and  conductor,  on  whose  word  and 
instructions  alone  you  are  to  depend  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  salvation.  Accordingly 
the  inspired  Apostles  pretend  to  nothing  mors 
than,  as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to  deliver 
his  instructions ;  and.  for  their  own  pait,  tliev 
expressly  disclaim  all  dominion  over  the  faiu 
and  consciences  of  men,  2  Cor.  i,  S4 ;  ▼,  90. 
The  Jewish  writers  distinguish  between  the 
titles  rab,  rabbi,  rabban.  As  for  rab  and  rabbi, 
the  only  difference  between  them  is,  thai  rao 
was  the  title  of  such  as  had  had  their  educa- 
tion, and  taken  their  degree,  in  some  foreign 
Jewish  school;  suppose  at  Babylon,  where 
there  was  a  school  or  academy  of  conajderabie 
note  t  rabbi  was  the  tide  of  such  as  were  edo- 
cated  in  the  land  of  Judea,  who  were  accounted 
more  honourable  than  the  others.  But  bm  lor 
rabban,  it  was  the  highest  title ;  which,  they 
say,  was  never  confernd  on  mors  thaa  aevea 
ptrsonai  namelyi  «•  R.  SimsoOi  iia  of  hit 
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imendttits.  and  on  R.  Jochanan,  who  was  of 
a  di/Tereni  familf.  It  was  on  this  account,  it 
thoald  seem,  that  the  blind  man  gave  this  title 
to  Christ,  Mark  x,  51 ;  being  conYineed  that 
he  was  possessed  of  diyine  power,  and  worthy 
of  the  roost  honourable  distinctions.  And 
Mary  Magdalene,  when  she  saw  Christ  after 
bis  resurrection,  '*  said  unto  him,  Rabboni,'' 
John  XX,  16,  that  is,  my  rabban,  like  mw  lord 
in  English ;  for  rabbon  is  the  same  with  nb- 
han,oiuy  pronounced  according  to  the  Sjrriac 
dialect. 

There  were  several  gradations  among  the 
Jews  before  the  dignity  of  rabbin,  as  among 
08,  before  the  degree  of  doctor.    The  head  of  a 
school  was  callra  ckackam^  or  wise.    He  bad 
the  head  seat  in  the  assemblies  and  in  the  syna- 
gogues.    He  reprimanded  the  disobedient,  and 
could  excommunicate  them  |  and  this  procured 
him  great  respect.    In  their  schools  they  sat 
jpon  raised  chairs,  and  their  scholars  were 
Kated  at  their  feet.    Hence  St.  Paul  is  said 
to  have  studied  at  the  feet  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel, 
Acts  xxii,  3.    The  studies  of  the  rabbins  an 
employed  either  on  the  text  of  the  law,  or  the 
traditions,  or  the  cabbala;  these  three  objects 
form  so  manj  different  schools  and  different 
■orts  of  rabbms.    Those  who  chiefly  apply  to 
the  letter   of  Scripture   are   called   Caraites, 
Literalists.    Those  who  chiefly  study  the  tra^ 
ditions  and  oral  laws  of  the  Talmud  are  called 
Rabbanists.     Those  who  gire  tbemselTes  to 
(heir  secret    and  mvaterious   divinity,  letters 
tnd  numbers,  are  called  Cabbalists,  Tradition- 
snes.    The  rabbins  are  generally  very  ignorant 
in  history,  ehronolo^,    philology,  antiquity, 
tnd  geography.     They  understand  the  holy 
language    but  imperfectly.     They  know  not 
the  tnio  signification  of  a  multitude  of  words 
in  the  sacred  text.      They  are   prodigiously 
conceited  about  their  traditions,  so  that  there 
is  very  little  profit  in  reading  them;  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  most  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  peruse  their  books,  have  heen 
but  little  benefited  by  them,  and  have  enter- 
tained a  perfect  contempt  of  their  understand- 
ing and  their  works.    The  chief  function  of 
the  rabbins  is  to  preach  in  the  syna^gue,  to 
make  public  prayers  there,  and  to  interpret 
the  law ;  they  nave  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  that  is,  of  declaring  what  is  forbidden, 
and  what  allowed.    When  the  synag^ogue  is 
poor  and  small,  there  is  but  one  rabbin,  who 
at  the  same  time  discharges  the  office  of  a 
judge  and  a  teacher.    But  when  the  Jews  are 
numerous  and   powerful,  they  appoint  three 
pastors,   and  a  house  of  judgment,  where  all 
their  civil  affairs  are  determined.    Then  the 
rabbin  applies  himself  to  instruction  only,  un- 
less it  be  thought  proper  to  call  him  into  the 
council  to  ^ive  his  aavice,  in  which  case  he 
takes  the  chief  place. 

RABBATH  or  RABBAT-AMMON,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  situated  beyond 
Jordan.     See  Ammok. 

RABB  ATH-MOAB^  the  capital  city  of  the 
Moabites,  called  otherwise  Ar,  or  Areopolis. 
SeeMoAB. 
RABBL    SeelLia. 


RAB8HAKEH,  a  ehief  butler,  or  euposanr. 
This  is  a  term  of  dignity,  and  not  a  prapw 
name.  Rabshakah  was  sent  by  Sennacherib, 
kins  of  Assyria,  to  sunmion  Hezekiah  to  su^ 
render  Jerusalem,  S  Kings  xviii,  17, 18;  xix,  4: 
Isaiah  xxxvj. 

RACA,  a  Sjrriac  word  which  properly  si^i- 
fies  emfl/if^  vain^  ^gg^^t  fooluk,  and  which 
includes  in  it  a  strong  idea  of  contempt.  Our 
Saviour  pronounces  a  censure  oo  eveiy  person 
using  this  term  to  his  neig^hbour.  Matt,  v,  1& 
Lightfoot  assures  us  that,  m  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  the  word  ra€a  is  a  term  of  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  that  it  was  usual  to  pronounce 
it  with  marked  signs  of  indignation. 

RACHEL,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  and  sialar 
of  Leah.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi,  16,  and 
St  Matthew,  ii,  18,  have  put  Rachel  for  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  children 
of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Rachel.  This  prophecy 
was  completed  when  these  two  tribes  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
•and  St.  Matthew  made  application  of  it  to  what 
happened  at  Bethlehem,  when  Herod  put  to 
deatn  the  chikiren  of  two  yeare  old  and  under. 
Then  Rachel,  who  was  buried  there,  might  be 
sakl  to  make  her  lamentations  for  the  death 
of  so  many  innocent  children  iacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  a  wicked  monarch. 

RAuAB  was  a  hostess  of  the  city  of  Jericho, 
who  received  and  concealed  the  spies  sent  by 
Joshua.  The  Hebrew  calls  her  2«ona,  Joshua 
ii,  1,  which  Jeroro  and  many  othcre  understand 
of  a  prostitute.  Others  think  she  was  only  a 
hostess  or  innkeeper,  and  that  this  is  the  true 
signification  of  tne  original  word.  Had  she 
bMU  a  woman  of  ill  fame,  would  Salmon,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  have  taken  her 
to  wife  1  Or  could  he  have  done  it  by  the  law  1 
Beside,  the  spies  of  Joshua  would  hardly  have 
gone  to  lodge  with  a  common  harlot,  they 
who  were  charged  with  so  nice  and  dangerour 
a  commission.  Those  who  maintain  that  she 
was  a  harlot,  pretend  that  she  was  perhapo 
one  of  those  women  who  prostitntecl  them- 
selves in  honour  of  the  Pagfiein  deities ;  as  if 
this  could  extenuate  her  crime,  or  the  scandal 
of  her  profession  if  she  was  a  public  woman. 
It  is  also  observable  that  suen  women  an 
called  kadeskahy  not  sronaf  in  the  Hebrew. 
Rahab  married  Salmon,  a  prince  of  Judah,  by 
whom  she  had  Boaz,  from  whom  descended 
Obed,  Jesse,  and  David.  Thus  Jesus  Christ 
condescended  to  reckon  this  Canaanitish  wo- 
man among  his  ancestors.  St.  Paul  magnifies 
the  faith  of  Rahab,  Heb.  xi,  31. 

Rahab  is  also  a  name  of  Egypt,  Isa.  xxx,  7; 
Ii,  9. 

RAIMENT.  In  addition  to  what  oeeura 
under  the  article  Babits^  it  may  be  oboerved 
that  to  make  presents  of  changes  of  raiment, 
Gen.  xlv,  39,  has  always  been  common  amon^ 
all  ranks  of  orienUls.  The  perfuming  of  rai- 
ment with  sweet-scented  spices  or  extracts  ta 
also  still  a  custom,  which  explains  the  smell 
of  Jacob's  raiment  A  coat  or  robe  of  many 
eoloun,  such  as  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph,  \m 
also  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  Turin  it 
Aleppo  thus  amy  their  tons ;  and,  in  the  lime 
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•f  SiMnu  ft  eoat  of  divert  colours  is  mentioned 
among  ibe  rich  spoils  which  fell  to  the  con- 
querors. A  frequent  chsnge  of  garments  is 
ftlso  very  common  both  to  show  respect  sind 
to  display  opulence.  Is  there  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Psalm  cii,  % :  "  As  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed  1" 
If  so,  it  conveys  the  magnificent  idea  of  the 
almii^hty  Creator  investine  himself  with  the 
whole  creation  as  with  a  rm,  and  having  laid 
that  aside,  by  new  creutionn,  or  the  successive 
production  of  beings,  clothing  himself  with 
others,  at  his  pleasure. 

RAIN,  the  vapours  exhaled  by  the  sun, 
which  descend  from  the  clouds  to  water  the 
earth,  Eccles.  xi,  3.  The  sacred  writers  often 
speak  of  the  rain  of  the  former  and  latter  sea- 
son, DeuL  xi,  U  ;  Hosea  vi,  3.  Twice  in  the 
J  ear  there  generally  fell  plenty  of  rain  in 
udea;  in  the  begmnine  of  the  civil  year, 
about  September  or  October ;  and  half  a  year 
after,  in  the  month  of  Abib,  or  March,  which 
was  the  first  month  in  the  ecclesiastical  or 
•acred  year,  whence  it  is  called  the  latter  rain 
in  the  first  month,  Joel  ii,  33.  (See  Canaan.) 
The  ancient  Hebrews  compared  elocution,  ana 
even  learning  or  doctrine,  to  rain :  '*  My  doc- 
trine shall  drop  as  the  rain,"  Deut.  xxxii,  3. 

RAMESES,  or  RAAMSES,  a  city  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Egypt,  called  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  was 
also  hence  termed  the  land  of  Rameses.  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Israeliirs  as 
a  treasure  city,  as  it  is  translated  in  our  Bibles; 
probably  a  store  city,  or,  as  others  interpret  it, 
a  fortress.  Us  position  may  be  fixed  about  six 
or  eight  miles  above  the  modern  Cairo,  a  little 
to  \&  south  of  the  Babylon  of  the  Persians, 
the  ancient  Leiopolis;  as  Josrphus  says  that 
the  Children  of  brael,  after  quitting  this  place, 
in  their  first  march  to  Succoth,  pMsed  by  the 
latter  city. 

RAMOTH,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Oileod,  I  Kings  iv,  13.  It  is  often  called 
Ramoth-Gilead.  Josephus  calls  it  Ramathan, 
or  Aramaiha.  The  city  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  Deut.  iv,  43.  It  was  assigned  for  a 
dwelling  of  the  Leviies,  and  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan,  Joshua  xx,  8; 
zxi,  38.  It  became  famous  during  the  reigns 
of  the  latter  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  several  wars  between  them  and  the 
kings  of  Damascus,  who  bad  made  a  conquest 
of  It,  which  the  sovereigns  of  Israel  endea- 
voured to  regain,  1  Kinf^  xxii,  3-5.  Eusebius 
says,  that  Ramnth  was  fifteen  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia toward  the  east.  St.  Jerom  places  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jabbok,  and  conse- 
quently CO  the  north  of  Philadelphia. 

RAVEN,  sifp,  in  Chnldee,  orba,  in  Syriae, 
eroac,  in  Latin,  eorvus,  Gen.  viii^  7;  Lev.  xi, 
15;  Deut.  xiv,  14;  I  Kin^  xvii,  4,  6;  Job 
xxxviii,  41;  Psalm  cxlvii,  d;  Prov.  xxa,  17; 
Cant.  V,  11  ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  «4^<t^,  Luke  xii,34; 
a  well  known  bird  of  pre^y.  All  the  interpret- 
ers agree  that  oreb  signifies  the  raven,  fron^ 
9re6,  "evening,"  on  account  of  its  colour. 
Michafilis,  in  proposing  a  question  respecting 
Mitain  birds,  says  of  the  f  reft,  *'  U  eU  decid€^ 


fueled U  cmhetm;  UMrnidamamftrfb^ii^ 
demander.  MnUjc  desirerais  fins  de  certHndu 
tur  U  nmti  Sffria^ue  des  eorbanx"  [It  is  set- 
tled that  this  is  the  raven ;  it  would  iliertfore 
be  superfluous  to  investigate  it.  But  I  could 
wish  more  certainty  respecting  the  Syriae 
name  of  ravens.]  One  can  haidly  doubt  that 
it  is  taken  from  the  note  of  this  bird.  On  tha 
decrease  of  the  waters  of  the  flood,  so  that  thi 
tops  of  the  mountains  became  vixible,  Noah 
sent  forth  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  aik 
a  raven,  a  bold  and  adventurous  bird,  by  wsf 
of  experiment,  to  see  whether  the  waima  wm 
sunk  or  abated.  Forty  days  the  violent  rata 
had  continued  ;  and  he  might  think  this,  tbere- 
forCj  a  likelv  time  for  the  waters  to  run  off 
agam.  In  tne  original  text,  in  the  Samaritan, 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  it  is  said  that  tht 
raven  **  returned"  to  the  ark;  but  the  Greek 
interpreters,  the  Syriae,  the  Latin,  and  moat 
of  the  eminent  fiuiiers  and  commentators,  saf 
that  it  did  not  return  any  more.  Here  sr 
great  authorities  on  both  sides,  but  the  latter 
reading,  though  so  contrary  in  sense  to  the 
other,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  very  differrat 
in  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  appears  to  be 
the  better  reading  of  the  two.  For  if  the  raves 
had  returned,  what  occasion  had  Noah  to  aend 
forth  a  dovel  Or  why  did  he  not  take  the 
raven  in  unto  him  into  the  ark,  as  be  did  aftr^ 
ward  the  dove  1  Or  why  did  he  not  send  (bith 
the  same  raven  aeain,  as  he  did  afterward  the 
same  dove  again!  It  is  not  improperly  ex* 
pressed  in  our  translation,  that  *'  tne  ravrs 
went  forth  to  and  fro,"  flying  hither  and 
thither,  "  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  frua 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.'*  He  fouiui,  perhaps, 
in  the  higher  grounds,  some  of  the  carcaases 
of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  deluge. 

The  Prophet  Elijah  was  in  his  retirement 
led  by  this  bird.  A  writer,  indeed,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Literature,  for  April,  1710,  endea- 
vours to  show,  from  many  authors,  that  thrit 
was  in  tlie  coimtry  of  Bethschan,  in  Decnpo- 
lis,  by  the  brook  Cherith  or  Carith,  a  liitle 
town  called  Aorabi  or  Orbo,  Judges  vii,  25; 
Isa.  X,  6  ;  and  he  therefore  explains  the  woid 
firelnm,  which,  in  1  Kin^  xvii,  4.  we  translate 
"  ravens."  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Tiling 
some  ot  whom,  he  contends,  daily  eam^ 
bread  and  flesh  to  Elijah,  who  had  retired  to 
and  lav  in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  other  hand,  Scheuchxer  ably  viiidicatfs 
the  commonly  received  opinion.  The  editor 
of  Calmet,  also,  in  the  appendix,  under  the 
article  Elijah^  has  some  pertinent  observations 
on  this  subject  "  Wc  ought  to  consider,**  mi>-s 
he,  *'  1.  That  Ahab  sought  Elijah  with  aridity, 
and  took  an  oath  of  every  people,  no  dnuU, 
also,  in  his  dominions,  that  he  was  not  con- 
cealed among  its  inhabitants;  his  situaii«in, 
therefore,  required  the  utmost  privacy,  evrn  to 
solitude.  2.  That  when  the  brook  Cherub 
was  dried  up,  the  prophet  waa  obliged  to  tfuit 
his  asylum,  which  he  needed  not  to  have  done, 
had  a  people  been  his  suppliers,  for  they  couM 
have  brought  him  water  as  well  as  koi. 

In  Psalm  cxlvii,  0,  it  is  said,  **  The  Lord 
giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  yoong 
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mveu  which  ety.**  And  in  Job  xxxtui,  41, 
**  Wbo  providelh  for  tho  raven  his  food,  when 
his  young  ones  cry  unto  God,  wandering  for 
want  of  meati"  Job  and  the  psalmist  may 
ollode  to  what  is  said  by  some  naturalists,  that 
the  ravens  drive  out  their  young  ones  early 
from  their  nests,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  food 
for  their  own  sustenance.  The  same  kind 
Providence  which  furnishes  support  to  his  in- 
telligent offspring  is  not  unmindful  of  the  wants. 
or  inaitentive  to  the  desires,  of  the  meanest  of 
his  creatures. 

Ia  the  younff  ruTena,  from  their  nast  ekllr^ 

Oil  huof  er't  wlof  ■  attempt  tho  aerteJ  wiM  I 

Wbo  leaiU  their  vnuuleriofe,  and  iheir  feast  aappUesI 

Tb  Ooci  aaceoil  their  importuning  criea. 

Christ  instructs  his  disciples,  from  the  same 
circumsunce,  to  trust  in  the  care  and  kindness 
of  Heaven :  "Consider  the  ravens;    for  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  neither  have  storehouse, 
oor  bam ;  and  Grod  feedeth  them.    How  much 
better  are  ye  than  the  fowls  i"  Luke  xii,  24. 
Solomon,  speaking  of  the  peculiar  regard  and 
veneration   due  to    the  worthy   persons   and 
salutary  instructions  of  parents,  observes,  that 
an  untimely  fate,  and  the  want  of  decent  inter- 
ment, may  be  expected    from   contrary  con- 
duct ;  ana  that  the  leering  eye,  which  throws 
wicked  contempt  on  a  gmxi  father,  and  inso- 
lent disdain  on  a  tender  mother,  shall  be  dug 
out  of  the  unburted  exposed  corpse  by  the 
ravens  of  the  valley,  and  eaten  up  by  the 
young  eagles,  Prov.  xxx,  17.    It  was  a  com- 
mon punishment  in  the  east,  and  one  which 
the  orientals  dreaded  aLove  all  others^  to  ex- 
pose in  the  open  fields  the  bodies  of  evil  doers 
thiit  had  suUered  by  the  laws  of  their  offended 
country,  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasu  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven.    The  wise  man 
insinuates  that  the  raven  makes  his  first  and 
keenest   attack   on   the   eve,  which   perfectly 
corresponds  with   his  haoits,  for  he  always 
begins   his  banquet  with  that  part.     Isiodore 
■ays  of  him,  Primo  in  eadaverUnu  oce%l,um 
petit:  [he  attacks  first  the  eye  of  the  dead;] 

and  JEpiCtetUS,  01  fiiw  nprnxts  tuv  TtrtXnrtf^rwv 

Tovf  di^BaXfio^f  >vfiaiytfyrai,  "the  ravens  devour 
the  eyes  of  the  dead/'  Many  other  testimonies 
inight  be  adduced,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  allusion  in  the  proverb. 

The  raven,  it  is  well  known,  delights  in 
solitude.  He  frequents  the  ruined  tower  or 
the  deserted  habitation.  In  Isaiah,  xxxiv,  11, 
it  is  accordin^l]^  foretold  that  the  raven,  with 
other  birds  of  similar  dispositions,  should  fix 
his  abode  in  the  desolate  bouses  of  Edom.  In 
the  Septua^int  and  other  versions  the  Hebrew 
word  for  desolation  is  rendered  raven.  The 
meaning  is,  that  in  those  splendid  palaces, 
where  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness  was  heard, 
and  everv  sound  which  could  ravish  the  ear 
and  subaue  the  heart,  silence  was,  for  the 
wickedness  of  their  inhabitants,  to  hold  her 
reign  for  ever,  interrupted  only  hy  the  scream 
of  tho  cormorant  ana  the  croaking  of  the 
raven. 

HEADING.  In  the  countries  of  the  Levant 
the  people  never  read  silently,  but  go  on  in  a 
kind  of  singing  voice,  aloua.      The  eunuch 


was  probably  thus  raiding  wh«n  Philip  onr* 
heard  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  reading  tlH 
Scriptures,  said,  "  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readesti" 

REASON,  UsB  OP.  IN  Reuoion.  The  sub- 
lime^ incomprehensible  nature  of  some  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  has  so  completely  subdued 
the  understanding  of  many  pious  men,  as  to 
make  them  think  it  presumptuous  to  apply 
reason  in  any  way  to  tne  revelations  of  God ; 
and  the  many  instanoes  in  which  the  simplicity 
of  troth  has  been  corrupted  by  an  alliance 
with  philosophy  confirm  them  in  the  belief 
thai  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  respecuble,  to 
resign  their  minds  to  devout  impressions,  than 
to  exercise  their  undexstandings  in  any  specn- 
lations  upon  sacred  subjects.  Enthusiasu  and 
fanatics  of  all  diflbrant  names  and  sects  agree 
in  decrying  the  use  of  reason,  because  it  ia  the 
very  essenoe  of  fanaticism  to  substitute,  in 
place  of  the  sober  deductions  of  reason,  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, ami  to  eonsider  these  fancies  as  the 
immediate  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Insidious  writen  in  the  deisticai  controveray 
have  pretended  to  adopt  those  sentiments  of 
humility  and  reverence,  which  are  inseparable 
from  true  Christians,  and  even  that  toul  sub- 
jection of  reason  to  faith  which  characterizee 
enthusiasts.  A  pamphlet  was  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  made  a 
noise  in  its  day,  although  it  is  now  forgotten, 
entitled,  "  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argu- 
ment," which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it 
may  seem  to  maenifjr  the  Gospel,  does  in 
reality  tend  to  undermine  our  fanh,  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  a  rational  assent;  and  Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pamphlet,  concludes 
his  Essav  on  Miracles  witti  calling  those  dan- 
gerous iriends  or  disguised  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion  who  have  undertaken  to 
defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason : 
''Our  most  holy  religion,"  he  says,  with  a 
disingenuity  very  unbecoming  his  respectable 
talents,  "is  fiiunded  on  faith,  not  on  reason;" 
and,  "  mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  convince 
us  of  its  veracity."  The  chureh  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  votaries  to  her 
authority,  has  reprobat«i  the  use  of  reason 
in  mattere  of  relinon.  She  has  revived  an 
ancient  position,  that  thinj^s  may  be  true  in 
theology  which  are  false  in  philosophy;  and 
she  has,  in  some  instances,  made  the  merit  of 
faith  to  consist  in  the  absurdity  of  that  which 
was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  positions  has 
produced,  since  the  Reformation,  an  opposite 
extreme.  While  those  who  deny  the  truth  of 
revelation  consider  reason  as  in  all  respects  a 
sufficient  guide,  the  Socinians,  who  admit  that 
a  revelation  has  been  made,  employ  reason  aa 
the  supreme  jud^e  of  its  doctrines,  and  boldly 
strike  out  of  their  creed  every  article  that  le 
not  altogether  conformable  to  those  notione 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  exereise  of 
reason.  These  controvenies  concerning  the 
use  of  reason  in  mattere  of  religion  are  dis- 
putes, not  about  words,  but  about  tho  essenoe 
of  Christianity.    But  a  few  plain  observationc 
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ndkieat  to  ■sentaiii  when  the  tnrth  Ues 
IB  this  tubjeeL 

The  fint  uaeof  reason  in  matters  of  relieion 
is  to  examine  the  eridences  of  revelation.  For, 
the  mote  entire  the  submission  which  we  con- 
sider as  due  to  every  thine  that  is  revealed,  we 
have  the  more  need  to  Kb  satisfied  that  any 
system  which  professes  to  be  a  divine  revela- 
tion does  really  come  from  Ghxl. 

After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  established 
in  our  minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is 
of  divine  original,  the  second  use  of  reason  is 
to  learn  what  are  the  truths  revealed.  As 
these  truths  are  not  in  our  days  communicated 
to  any  by  immediate  inspiration,  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  to  be  acquired  only  from  booKS 
transmitted  to  us  with  satisfying  evidence  that 
they  were  written  above  seventeen  hundred 
Teara  ago,  in  a  remote  countnr  and  foreign 
fanFoaee,  under  the  direction  or  the  Spirit  of 
Goa.  In  order  to  attain  the  meaning  of  these 
books  we  must  study  the  language  m  which 
they  were  written;  and  we  must  study  also 
the  mannen  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
countries,  in  which  the  writere  lived ;  because 
these  are  cireumstances  to  which  an  original 
author  is  often  alluding,  and  by  which  his 
phraseology  is  generally  affected ;  we  must  lay 
together  different  passages  in  which  the  same 
word  or  phrase  occure,  because  without  this 
labour  we  cannot  obtain  its  precise  signifi- 
cation; and  wo  must  mark  the  difference  of 
style  and  manner  which  characterizes  different 
writere,  because  a  right  apprehension  of  their 
meaning  often  depends  upon  attention  to  this 
difference.  All  this  supposes  the  application 
of  grammar,  history,  geomphyj  chronology, 
and  criticism  in  mattera  of  religion ;  that  is, 
it  supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  had  been 
previously  exercised  in  punning  these  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  our  success 
m  attaining  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  depends 
upon  the  diligence  with  which  we  avail  our* 
selves  of  the  progpress  that  has  been  made  in 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  every  Christian  is 
not  capable  of  making  this  application.  But 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of  reason, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  For  they  who 
use  translations  and  commentaries  rdv  only 
upon  the  reason  of  others,  instead  of  exer- 
cising their  own.  The  several  branches  of 
knowledge  have  been  applied  in  every  age  by 
some  persons  for  the  oenefit  of  othere ;  and 
the  progress  in  sacred  criticism,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  times,  is  nothing  else 
but  the  continued  application,  in  elucidating 
the  Scripture,  of  reason  enlightened  by  every 
kind  of  subsidiary  knowledge,  end  very  much 
improved  in  this  kind  of  exercise  b^r  the  em- 
ployment which  the  ancient  classics  have 
given  it  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been 
illustrated,  a  third  comes  to  be  mentioned, 
which  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of 
both.  Reason  is  of  eminent  use  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  adverearies  of  Christianity. 
When  men  of  erudition,  of  philosophical  acute- 
ness,  and  of  accomplished  taste,  direct  their 
talents  against  our  religion,  the  cause  is  very 


moehfaurtbyan  nnskilftil  defender.  Hscn- 
not  unravel  their  sophistry;  he  does  not  see 
the  amoQnt  and  the  effect  of  the  ooneeasiooi 
which  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  bewiklend  b^ 
their  quotations,  and  be  is  often  led  bv  their 
artifice  upon  dangerous  ground.  In  aU  a^ 
of  the  church  there  have  heen  weak  defenders 
of  Christianity;  and  the  only  triumphs  of  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  have  arisen  from  their 
being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of  those 
metmds  of  defending  the  truth  which  some  of 
its  advocates  had  unwarily  chosen.  A  mind 
trained  to  accurate  and  philosophical  views  of 
tlie  nature  and  the  amount  of  evidence,  en- 
riched with  historical  knowledge,  accustomed 
to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute  aod 
irrelative,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance 
within  a  short  compass,  and  to  form  Uie  com- 
prehension of  a  whole,  is  the  mind  qualified  (o 
contend  with  the  learning,  the  wi^  and  ihe 
sophistry  of  infidelity.  Many  such  minds  hare 
appeared  in  this  honourable  controversy  doriog 
the  course  of  this  and  the  last  century ;  and  the 
success  has  corresponded  to  the  completeness  of 
the  furniture  with  which  they  engaged  in  the 
combat.  The  Christian  doctrine  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  their  masterly  exposition  from  Tarioos 
misrepresentations ;  the  arguments  for  its  di- 
vine original  have  been  placed  in  their  true 
light ;  and  the  attempts  to  confound  the  mira- 
cles and  prophecies  upon  which  Christianitf 
rests  its  claim,  with  the  delusions  of  imposture, 
have  been  effectually  repelled.  Christianity 
has,  in  this  way,  received  the  most  important 
advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  doctrines  would 
never  have  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from  all 
the  corruptions  and  subtleties  which  had  si- 
tached  to  them  in  the  progress  of  ages,  nor  the 
evidences  of  its  truths  have  been  so  accurately 
underatoodi  nor  its  peculiar  character  been  so 
perfectly  discriminated,  had  not  the  zeal  and 
abilities  which  have  been  employed  against  it 
called  forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mastere  of  reason.  They  brougbt 
into  the  service  of  Christianity  the  same  wea- 
pons which  had  been  drawn  for  her  destruc- 
tion, and,  wieMing  them  with  confidence  and 
skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  successful 
champions  of  the  truth. 

The  fourth  use  of  reason  consists  in  judging 
of  the  truths  of  religion.    Every  thing  which 
18  revealed  by  €k)d  comes  to  his  creatures  from 
so  high  an  authority,  that  it  may  be  rested  in 
with  perfect  assurance  as  true.    Nothing  can 
be  received  by  us  as  true  which  is  contrar>;  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to   receire  at  the  same  time  the  trull 
and  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition.    But  many 
things  are  true  which  we  do  not  fully  compr^ 
bend;  and  many  propositions,  which  appeal 
incredible  when  they  are  first  enunciated,  an 
found,  upon  examination,  such  as  our  under 
standings  can  readily  admit.    These  princiolei 
embrace  the  whole   of  the  subject,  and  thei 
mark  out  the  steps  by  which  reason  is  to  ^* 
ceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion.   Wo 
first  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.    If 
these  satisfy  our  understandings,  we  areoeiiaiii 


Ihtt  Umm  oui  be  no  contrMlictioii  between  the 
doetrioM  of  this  true  religion,  and  the  dictates 
of  ri^t  reason.     If  any  such  contradiaion 
appear,  there  must  be  some  mistake;  b^  not 
making  a  proper  use  of  our  reason  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospel,  we  suppose  that  it  oon- 
taioi  doctrines  which  it  does  not  teach ;  or  we 
j^Tt;  the  name  of  right  reason  to  some  narrow 
prejudices  which  deeper  reflection,  and  more 
enlarged  knowledge,  will  dissipate ;  or  we  oon- 
lider  a  proposition  as  implying  a  contradiction, 
when,  m  truth,  it  is  only  imperfectly  undcr- 
itood.    Here,  as  in  erery  other  case,  mistakes 
are  to  be  corrected  by  measuring  back  our  steps. 
We  must  examine  closely  and  impartially  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  which  appear  to 
eontain  the  doctrine;   we  must  compare  them 
wiih  one  another ;  we  must  endeavour  to  derive 
light  from  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture 
and  the  analogy  of  faith ;  and  we  shall  gene- 
rally be  able,  in  this  way,  to  separate  the  doc- 
trine from  all  those  adventitious  circumstances 
vhich  give  it  the  appearance  of  absurdity.    If 
a  doctrine  which,  upon  the  closest  examination, 
appears  unquestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture, still  does  not  approve  itself  to  our  under- 
standing, we  must  consider  carefully  what  it  is 
that  prerents  us  from  receiving  it.     There  may 
be  preconceived  notions  hastily  taken  up  whicn 
that  doctrine  "opposes ;  there  may  be  pridei  of 
nnderstandino;  that  does  not  readily  submit  to 
the  views  which  it  communicates ;  or  reason 
nay  need  to  be  reminded,  that  we  must  expect 
to  find  in  religion  many  things  which  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend.     One  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  reason  is  to  recognize  her 
ovn  limits.    She  never  can  be  moved,  by  any 
authority,  to  receive  as  true  what  she  perceives 
to  be  absurd.    But,  if  she  has  formed  a  just 
estimate  of  human  knowledge,  she  will  not 
shelter  her  presumption  in  rejecting  the  truths 
of  revelation  under  the  pretence  or  contradic- 
tions that  do  not  really  exist ;  she  will  readily 
admit  that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points 
which  she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is 
ignorant ;  she  will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of 
the  latter  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the  former, 
but  will  yield  a  firm  assent  to  that  which  she 
does  understand,  without  presuming  to  deny 
what  is  beyond  her  comprehension.     And  thus, 
availing  herself  of  all  tne  light  which  she  now 
has,  she  will  wait  in  humble  hope  for  the  time 
when  a  larger  measure  shall  be  imparted. 
REBEKAH,  the  wife  of  Isaac.    See  Isaac. 
RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM.  Matthew,  when 
called,  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  or 
dues  on  merchandise.    He  was  a  publican  or 
tax-gatherer,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  custom 
bouse  officer.     The  publicans  had   houses  or 
booths  built  for  them  at  the  foot  of  bridges,  at 
the  mouth  of  rivers,  by  the  sea  shore,  and  the 
parts  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  sea  of 
Tiberias,  to  collect  the  taxes  on  passengers  and 
merchandise.     See  Pobucan. 

RECHABITES.  The  Rechabites,  though 
they  dwelt  among  the  Israelites,  did  not  belong 
to  any  of  their  tribes ;  for  they  were  Kenites, 
IS  appears  from  1  Chron.  ii,  56,  where  the 
Kennes  are  said  to  have  come  of  **  Hemath, 


the  father  of  the  hooee  of  Reehab.*'  TheM 
Kenites,  afterwaid  styled  Rechabites.  were  «f 
the  fiunily  of  Jethro,  otherwise  called  Hobidiy 
whose  daughter  Moses  married ;  for  "  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Kenite,  Moses's  iather-in-law,"  it 
is  said.  "  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm  trees 
with  tne  chikiren  of  Judah,  and  dwell  among 
the  people,"  Jud^  i,  16;  and  we  read  of 
"  Heber  the  Kenite,  who  was  of  the  children 
of  Hobab,  the  fother  in-law  of  Moses,  who  had 
severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,"  or  from  die 
bulk  of  them  who  settled  in  the  tribe  of  JudiJi. 
"  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  plain  of  Zaanoim,'' 
Judges  iv,  11.  They  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
Qen.  XXV,  2 ;  for  Jethro,  from  whom  they  are 
descended,  is  called  a  Midianite,  Num.  x,  n. 
Of  this  tamily  was  Jehonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  xeal  for  the  pure 
worship  of  Qod  against  idolatry,  who  assisted 
King  Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  9  Kings  x,  15. 
16,  83,  dtc.  It  was  he  who  gave  that  rule  of 
life  to  his  children  and  p<istenty  which  we  read 
of  in  Jer.  xxxv,  6,  7.  It  consisted  of  thsM 
three  articles :  that  they  should  drink  no  wine ; 
that  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards;  that  they 
should  dwell  in  tents.  This  was  the  institution 
of  the  children  of  Rechab;  and  this  they  con- 
tinued to  observe  for  upward  of  three  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  or  Jehu  to  that  of  Jehoia^ 
Kim,  king  of  Judah,  when  Nebuchadnezxar 
coming  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  the  Rechabites 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  take 
refuge  in  the  eity.^  In  Jer.  xxxv,  there  is  a 
promise  made  to  this  people,  that  Jonadab,  the 
son  of  Rechab,  should  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  the  Lord;  that  is,  that  his  posteritr 
should  not  fail:  and  to  this  day  this  tribe  u 
found  among  the  Arabians  of  the  desert,  di»- 
tinct,  free,  and  practising  exactly  the  institn- 
tions  of  Jonadab,  whose  name  tnev  bear,  and 
of  whose  institutions  they  boasL  This  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  a  mi- 
nute and  isolated  prophecy.  See  Bern  KaAiBm. 
RECONCILIATION.  The  expressions 
"  reconciliation"  and  **  making  peace"  necea- 
sarily  suppose  a  previous  state  of  hostility 
between  God  and  man,  which  is  reciprocal. 
This  is  sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term,  as  it 
respects  God,  rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity 
is  almost  fixed  in  our  language  to  signify  a 
malignant  and  revengeful  feeling.  Of  tnis, 
the  oppu^ners  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
have  availed  themselves  to  argue,  that  as  there 
can  be  no  such  affection  in  the  divine  nature, 
therefore,  reconciliation  in  Scripture  does  not 
mean  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man,  but  of 
man  to  God,  whose  enmity  the  example  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  they  tell  us,  is  very  effectual 
to  subdue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  humblin|g; 
truth,  and  one  which  the  Socinians  in  their 
discussions  on  the  natural  innocence  of  man 
are  not  willing  to  admit  that  by  the  infection 
of  sin  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  GocL" 
that  human  nature  is  mali^antly  hostile  fo 
God  and  to  the  control  of  his  law ;  but  thii  la 
far  from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  reUHShi 


RBC 


of  man  in  which,  in  Scripture,  he  is  said  to  be 
•t  enmity  with  Gkxl,  and  lo  to  need  a  reconctlt> 
otion,  the  making  of  peace  between  Qad  and 
him.  That  relation  is  a  legol  one,  as  that  of  a 
sovereign  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  a  crimi- 
nal who  has  Tiolated  his  laws  and  risen  up 
against  his  authority,  and  who  is,  therefore, 
treated  as  an  enemy.  The  word  Mp6t  is  usea 
in  this  passive  sense,  both  in  the  Greek  writers 
and  in  the  New  Testament.  So,  in  Romans  zi, 
28,  the  Jews,  rejected  and  punished  for  refusing 
the  Gospel,  are  said  by  the  Apostle,  "  as  con- 
cerning theGk>8pel,"  to  be  "enemies  for  your 
sakes ;"  treated  and  accounted  such ;  "  but,  as 
touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  sakes."  In  the  same  epistle,  v,  10,  the 
term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  and 
that  with  reference  to  the  reconciliation  by 
Christ:  "For  if  when  we  were  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  Gkxl  bv  the  death  of  his  Son ;" 
that  is,  when  we  were  objects  of  the  dirine  ju- 
dicial displeasure,  accounted  as  enemies,  and 
liable  to  be  capitally  treated  as  such.  Enmity, 
in  the  sense  or  malignity  and  the  sentiment  of 
hatred,  is  added  to  tnis  relation  in  the  case  of 
man ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  relation  itaelf :  it 
is  rather  a  case  of  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  actings 
of  a  corrupt  nature  which  render  man  obnoxious 
to  the  displeasure  of  Gk)d,  and  the  penaltv  of 
his  law,  and  place  him  in  the  condition  or  an 
enemy.  It  is  this  judicial  variance  and  opposi- 
tion between  Gtod  and  man  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  term  reconciliation,  and  in  the  phrase 
"  mokine peace,"  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
the  hostility  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature, 
mutual. 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion,  that 
reconciliation  means  no  more  than  our  laying 
aside  our  enmity  to  Gknl,  may  also  be  shown 
from  several  express  passa^.  The  first  is  the 
passage  we  have  above  cited :  "  For  if  when 
we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God," 
Rom.  V,  10.  Here  the  act  of  reconciling  is 
ascribed  to  God,  and  not  to  us;  but  if  this 
reconciliation  consisted  in  the  laying  aside  of 
our  own  enmity,  the  act  would  be  ours  alone : 
and,  farther,  that  it  could  not  be  the  laying 
aside  of  our  enmity,  is  clear  from  the  text, 
which  speaks  of  reconciliation  while  we  were 
vet  enemies.  The  reconciliation  spoken  of 
nere  is  not,  as  Socinus  and  his  followers  have 
said,  our  conversion.  For  that  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  a  benefit  obtained  for  us  previous 
to  our  conversion,  appears  evident  from  the 
opposite  members  of  the  two  sentences,  "  much 
moie,  being  justified,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him,"  "  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  we  shall  be  savid  by  his  life."  The 
Apostle  argues  from  the  greater  to  the  less. 
If  God  were  so  benign  to  us  before  our  con- 
version, what  may  we  not  expect  from  him 
now  we  are  convened  1  To  reconcile  here 
cannot  mean  to  convert ;  for  the  Apostle  evi- 
dently speaks  of  something  greatly  remarkable 
in  the  act  of  Christ ;  but  to  convert  sinners  is 
nothing  remarkable,  since  none  but  sinners 
can  be  ever  converted ;  whereas  it  was  a  rare 
and  singular  thing  for  Christ  to  die  for  sinners, 
and  to  reconcile  sinners  to  God  by  his  death, 


when  there  have  been  but  veiy  few  good  M 
who  have  died  for  their  friends.  In  the  next 
place,  conversion  is  referred  more  properly  ts 
nis  glorious  life,  than  to  his  shameful  death; 
but  this  reconciliation  is  aitribuied  to  his 
death,  as  contradistinguished  from  his  gknioos 
life,  as  is  evident  from  the  antithesis  cootained 
in  the  two  verses.  Beside,  it  is  from  the  latter 
benefit  that  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  former. 
The  latter,  which  belongs  only  to  the  convened, 
consists  of  the  peace  of  God,  and  salvation  fctm 
wrath,  Rom.  v,  9,  10.  This  the  Apostle  after- 
ward calls  receiving  the  reconciliatioo.  And 
what  is  it  to  receive  3ie  reconciliation,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  remission  of  sins  1  Acta  x,  43.  To 
receive  convereion  is  a  mode  of  apraking  ea- 
tirely  unknown.  If,  then,  to  receive  the  recoo- 
ciliation  is  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins,  sod 
in  effect  to  be  delivered  from  wrath  or  punisb- 
ment,  to  be  reconciled  must  have  a  correspond' 
ing  signification. 

"Grod  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  anto 
them,"  2  Cor.  v,  19.    Here  the  manner  of  this 
reconciliation  is  expressly  said  to  be,  not  oar 
laying  aside  our  enmity,  but  the  non-impaia- 
tion  of  our  trespasses  to  us  by  Gkid ;  in  otlier 
words,  the  pardoning  of  our  offences  and  re- 
storing us  to  favour.    The  promise,  on  God's 
part,  to  do  this,  is  expressive  of  his  previous 
reconciliation  to  the  world  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  disun- 
guished  from  this  by  what  follows,  *'  and  hath 
committed  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation," 
by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were,  by  the  Ajm- 
ties,  entreated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled 
to  God.    The  reason,  too,  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  w  hich  he 
promises  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the 
Apostle,  in  the  last  verse  of  tne  chapter,  not 
upon  the  laying  aside  of  enmity  by  men,  but 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:    "For  he  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin,"  a  sin-offering, "  for  lu, 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  Grod  in  him."    "  And  that  he 
might  reconcile  both  unto  GkKl  in  one  body 
by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby, 
E!ph.  ii,   16.    Here  the  act  of  reconciling  is 
attributed  to  Christ.    Man  is  not  spoken  of  as 
rcconcilinfir  himself  to  God ;  but  Corist  is  said 
to  reconcile  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  and 
both  lo  God,  "  by  his  cross."    Thus,  says  ihf 
Apostle,  *'  he  is  our  peace ;"  but  in  what  man- 
ner IS  the  peace  effected  1     Not,  in  the  first 
instanct,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's 
heart,  but  by  removing  the  enmity  of  ''ih<? 
law."     "  Having  abolished  in"  or  by  *'  his 
flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  command- 
ments."    The  ceremonial  law  only  is  herr, 
probably  meant ;  for  by  its  abolition,  (hrou^ 
Its  fulmment  in  Christ,  the  enmity  between 
Jews  and  Gkntiles  was  taken  away ;  but  still 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jev 
and  Grentile  together,  but  to  '*  reconcile  both 
unto  Grod."    This  he  did  by  the  same  act; 
abolishing  the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the 
antitype  of  all  its  sacrifices,  and  thus,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  effecting  the   reconcilia* 
tion  of  all  to  God,  "  slaying  the  enmity  by  liii 


**  tddng  vwtLj  whatevor  hindand  Um 
reooneiliaiion  of  the  guilty  to  Gk)d,  which,  as 
we  have  teen,  waa  not  enmity  and  hatred  to 
Giod  io  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial 
hostility  and  variance  which  aeparated  Qod 
and  man  as  Judge  and  criminal.  The  feeble 
criticism  of  Socinus,  on  this  passage,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this 
day,  is  thus  answered  by  Grotius:  *'ln  this 
passage  the  dative  G<b>,  io  Gad,  can  only  be 
governed  by  the  verb  d«iMr«ra>Xa{y^  Ikat  ke  might 
ttcmuUe;  for  the  interpretation  of  Socinus, 
which  makes  to  Qod  stand  by  itself,  or  that 
to  reconcile  to  Gtod  is  to  reconcile  them  among 
themsel res,  that  they  might  serve  God,  is  dis- 
torted and  witliout  example.  Nor  is  the  arsu- 
ment  valid  which  is  drawn  from  thence,  that 
in  tliis  place  St.  Paul  properly  treats  of  the 
peiir«  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  j  for 
neither  does  it  follow  from  this  ar^ment, 
that  It  was  beside  his  purpose  to  mention  the 
peace  made  for  each  with  Gh)d.  For  the  two 
oppositcs  which  are  joined,  are  so  joined  amonff 
themselves,  that  they  should  be  primarily  ana 
chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not 
nnited  amone;  themselves,  except  by  and  for 
that  bond.  Uentiles  and  Jews,  therefore,  are 
made  friends  among  themselves  by  friendship 
with  God." 
Here  also  a  critical  remark  will  be  ^pio- 

S'late.  The  above  passages  will  show  bow 
sely  it  has  been  asserted  that  GKnI  is  no 
where  in  Scripture  said  to  be  reconciled  to 
QB,  and  that  they  only  declare  that  we  are 
reconciled  to  Gk>d ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very 
phrase  of  ayr  being  reconciled  to  God  imports 
the  turning  away  of  his  wrath  from  us.  Whitby 
observes,  on  the  words  xarnXXirrciy  and  MroX- 
^rS  "that  they  naturally  import  the  recon- 
ciliation of  one  that  is  angrjr  or  displeased  with 
OS,  both  in  profane  and  Jewish  writers."  When 
the  Philistines  suspected  that  David  would 
appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their 
ad¥ersary,  they  aaid,  "  Wherewith  should  he 
ncohclie  himself  to  his  master  1  Should  it  not  be 
vtth  the  heads  of  these  men  1"  not,  surely,  How 
■hall  he  remove  his  own  anger  against  his  mas- 
ter ?  bat,  how  shall  he  remove  his  master's  anger 
a^lnst  him  1  How  shall  he  restore  himself  to 
his  master'a  favour  1  "  If  thou  brin^  thy  gift  to 
the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  bro- 
ther hath  aught  against  thee,"  not,  that  thou 
lutst  aught  against  thy  brother,  "  first  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother ;"  that  is,  appease  and  con- 
ciliate him ;  so  that  tho  words,  in  fact,  import, 
"See  that  thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee," 
lioce  that  which  goes  before  is,  not  that  he 
haih  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  Thus, 
then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  Gk>d  is  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  means  by  which  the  anger  of 
God  toward  us  is  to  be  appeased,  which  the 
New  Testament  expressly  aeclnres  to  be  me- 
ritoriously **  the  sin-offering"  of  Him  "  who 
knew  no  sin,"  and  instrumentally,  as  to  each 
individual  personally,  **  faith  in  his  blood." 
See  Propitiation. 

REDICCMEa  The  Hebrew  gocl  is  thus 
Rndered,  and  the  title  is  applied  to  Christ,  as 
^  is  the  avenger  of  man  upon  his  spiriuud 


enemy,  and  delivers  man  fiom  death  and  tiM 
power  of  the  grave,  which  the  human  avenger 
could  not  do.  The  right  of  the  institution  of 
Koel  was  only  in  a  relative,  one  of  the  same 
blood;  and  hence  our  Saviour's  assumption  of 
our  nature  is  alluded  to  and  implied  under  this 
term.  There  was  also  the  right  of  buying  back 
the  family  inheritance  when  alienated;  and 
this  also  applies  to  Christ,  our  Goel^  who 
has  purchasied  back  the  heavenly  inheritance 
into  the  human  family.  Under  these  views 
Job  joyfully  exclaima.  *'  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer," my  Goel,  *'liveth,"  &«.  See  GosL, 
Mediator,  and  Jesos  Christ. 

REDEMPTION  denotes  our  recovery  from 
sin  and  death  by  the  obedience  and  aacrifiee 
of  Christ,  who,  on  this  account,  is  called  the 
Redeemer.     "  Being  justified    freely    by   hie 

Srace,  through  the  redemption  that  ia  in  UhrisI 
esus,"  Rom.  iii,  34.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us,"  Gal.  iii,  13.  "  In  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  hie 
grace,"  Eph.  i,  7.  "  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  yc  were  not  redeemed  with  comiptibla 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain 
conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without 
spot,'*  1  Pet.  i,  18,  19.  "  And  ye  are  not  your 
own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,"  1  Cor.  vi, 
19,20. 

By  redemption,  those  who  deny  the  atone- 
nient  made  by  Christ  wish  to  understand  de^ 
liverance  merely,  regarding  only  the  effect,  and 
studiously  putting  out  of  sight  the  cause  from 
which  it  flows.  But  the  very  terms  used  ia 
the  above  cited  passages,  "  to  redeem,"  and 
"  to  be  bought  v/ith  a  price,"  will  each  be 
found  to  refute  this  notion  of  a  gratuitous  de- 
liverance, whether  from  sin  or  punishment,  or 
both.  Our  English  word,  to  redeem,  literally 
means  "  to  buy  back ;"  and  Xvrptfw,  to  redeem, 
and  dmXfirf  bWK,  redemption,  are,  both  in  Greek 
writers  and  in  the  New  Testament,  used  for 
the  act  of  setting  free  a  captive,  by  paying 
Xvrpov,  a  ransom  or  redemption  price.  But,  as 
Grotius  has  fully  shown,  by  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  words  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
writers,  redemption  siernifies  not  merely  "  the 
liberation  of  captives,"  but  deliverance  from 
exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil  from  which 
we  may  be  freed ;  and  Xvrpov  signifies  every 
thing  which  satisfies  another,  so  as  to  effect 
this  deliverance.  The  nature  of  this  redemp* 
tion  or  purchased  deliverance,  (for  it  is  not 
gratuitous  liberation,  as  will  presently  appear,) 
IS,  therefore,  to  be  aacertained  by  the  circuni* 
stances  of  those  who  are  tho  subjects  of  lU 
The  subjects  in  the  case  before  us  are  sinful 
men.  They  are  under  guilt,  under  *'  the  curse 
of  the  law,"  the  servants  of  sin,  under  the 
power  and  dominion  of  the  devil,  and  "  taken 
captive  by  him  at  his  will,"  liable  to  the  death 
of  the  body  and  to  eternal  punishment.  To 
the  whole  of  this  case,  the  redemption,  the 
purchased  deliverance  of  man,  as  proclaimed 
in  the  Gospel,  applies  itaelfl     Hence,  in  the 
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riboTe  cited  and  other passases,  it ie  said,  "We 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  for* 

SiTeness  of  sins/'  in  opposition  to  guilt;  re- 
emption  from  "  the  curse  of  the  law ;" 
dclirerance  from  sin,  that  "we  should  be  set 
free  from  sin  ;*'  deliTerance  from  the  power  of 
Satan;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection;  and 
from  future  "  wrath,'*  oy  the  eiA  of  eternal 
life.  Througfhout  the  whole  of  this  glorious 
doctrine  of  our  redemption  from  these  tre- 
mendous ctIIs  there  is,  howcTer,  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  constant  reference  to  the  Airpoy, 
ike  redemption  priee,  which  >vr^v  is  as  con- 
stantly deciarea  to  be  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  he  endured  in  our  stead.  "The  Son 
of  man  came  to  j^itc  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,"  Man.  xx,  28.  "  Who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all,"  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  "  In  whom  we 
hare  redemption  through  his  blood,"  Eph.  i,  7. 
••  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  eold,  but  with  the  pivcious  blood 
of  Christ,"  I  Pet.  i,  18, 19.  That  deliverance  of 
man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penal  evils 
of  his  transgression,  which  constitutes  our 
redemption  by  Christ,  is  not,  therefore,  a  gra- 
tuitous deliverance,  granted  without  a  con- 
sideration, as  an  act  of  mere  prerogative ;  the 
ransom,  the  redemption  price,  was  exactrd 
and  paid;  one  thing  was  given  for  another, 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ  for  captive  and 
condemned  men.  Of  the  same  import  are 
those  passages  which  represent  us  as  having 
been  '*  bought,"  or  "  purchased"  by  Christ. 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  those  "  who  denied  the 
Lord  rd¥  dyopoaarra  oirroif ,  that  bought  them  ;" 

and  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  says, 
"Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  iiyopAtBriTt ]" 
which  price  is  expressly  said  by  St.  John  to 
be  the  blood  of  Christ :  "  Thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Gk>d  {i^y&pacasj  hast 
purchased  us)  by  thy  blood,"  Rev.  v,  9. 

RED  SEA,  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  mira- 
culous passage  of  the  Israelites  through  its 
waters.  They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  says 
Dr.  Hales,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month ;  "  about  six  hundred  thousand  men  on 
foot,  beside  women  and  children.  And  a 
mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them ;  and 
flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle," 
Exod.  xii,  37-39;  Num.  xi,  4;  xxxiii,  3.  After 
they  set  out  from  Rameses,  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  their 
first  encampment  was  at  Succoth,  sifirnifying 
"  booths,"  or  an  "  enclosure  for  cattle,"  after  a 
stage  of  about  thirty  miles ;  their  second,  at 
Etham,  or  Adsjerud,  on  the  eidge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, about  sixty  miles  farther;  "for  the  Lord 
led  them  not  by  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  was  near;  for  Glod 
said.  Lest  perad venture  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt :  but 
Gk>d  led  the  people  BboMt  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  by  a  circuitous 
roul  to  the  land  of  promise,  in  order  to  train 
them  and  instruct  them,  in  the  solitudes  of 
Arabia  Petrsa,  Exodus  xiii,  17-20;  Deut. 
xxxii,  10.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  Etham, 
ropnd  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  coasting 
along  its  eastern  shore,  the  Lord  made  them 


torn  southward  along  its  westen  time,  o^ 
after  a  sta^  of  about  twenty  or  thiny  nilo^ 
to  encamp  m  the  valley  of  Bedea,  whoe  then 
was  an  opening  in  the  great  chain  of  aioimt> 
ains  that  line  the  western  coast,  called  Pi-hihi- 
roth,  the  mouth  of  the  ridge  between  Mi^d 
westward,  and  the  sea  eastward,  "over  agauat 
Baal-zephon,"  on  the  eastern  coast;  to  toipt 
Pharaon,  whose  heart  he  finally  hardened,  to 
pursue  them  when  they  were  "  entangled  it 
the  land,"  and  shut  in  by  the  wildem*3i  oc 
their  rear  and  flanks,  and  b^  the  sea  in  their 
front.  The  leading  motive  with  Pharaoh  and 
his  servants  was  to  bring  back  the  Israelites  to 
bondage,  and  of  the  El^ptians  in  general,  lo 
recover  the  treasures  of  which  they  had  bea 

riled,  Exod.  xiv,  1-^.  So  Pharaoh  prswd 
Israelites  by  the  direct  way  of  MigdoL 
with  six  hundred  chariots,  his  horsemen,  and 
his  army,  and  overlook  them  encampin'  br 
the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  over  against  Baal- 
zephon.  When  their  destruction,  or  their  T^ 
turn  to  bondage,  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  the 
Lord  interposed  and  fought  for  Israel.  Hi 
opened  for  them  a  passage  across  the  Red  SeL 
where  it  was  about  twelve  miles  wide,  and 
brought  them  tnrough  in  safety;  while  he 
drowned  the  Egyptians,  who  blindly  follovd 
them  to  their  own  destruction,  Paahn  Ixiril 
18,  Ac. 

On  this  memorable  ddiverance  Moses  con- 
posed  a  thanksgiving,  which  he  and  the  Israd* 
ites  sung  unto  the  Lord.  It  is  siso  a  sublitoe 
prophecy,  foretelling'  the  powerful  efieci  of 
this  tremendous  Juagment  on  the  neig:hbaff> 
ing  nations  of  Edom,  Moab,  Palestine,  sad 
Canaan,  the^  ftiture  settlonent  of  the  Israeliiei 
in  the  promised  land  ;  and  the  erection  of  the 
temple  and  sanctuarjr  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  dominion  and  wonhip  of  God. 

The  precise  place  of  this  passage  naa  beei 
much  contested.  Some  place  it  near  Suft,  tf 
the  head  of  the  gulf;  others,  with  more  proba- 
bility, about  ten  hours*  journey  lower  down,  it 
Clysma,  or  the  vale  of  Bcdea.  The  day  be 
fore  the  passage,  by  the  divine  command,  the 
Israelites  encamped  beside  Pi-bahiroih  "be- 
tween Mi^ol  and  the  sea,  over  agaiiiTt  Baal' 
zcpbon,"  Exodus  xiv,  2;  Num.  xxxiii,  7.  Pi- 
hahiroth  signifies  "  the  mouth  of  the  ridge,"  or 
chain  of  mountains,  which  line  the  westers 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Attaka,  **  deliver- 
ance,'* in  which  was  a  gap,  which  fonned  the 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Bedea,  ending  at  iht 
sea  eastward,  and  running  westward  to  some 
distance,  toward  Cairo ;  Migdol,  signifying  "a 
tower,"  probably  la}r  in  that  direction;  wsa 
Baal-zepnon,  signifying  "  the  northern  Basl," 
was  probably  a  temple  on  the  opposite  pro- 
montory, built  on  the  eastern  coast  of  ibe  Red 
Sea.  And  the  modem  names  of  places  in  tte 
vicinity  tend  to  confirm  these  expositions  of 
the  ancient.  Beside  Attaka,  on  the  east^** 
coast  opposite,  is  a  head  land,  called  Ras  Mu^ 
or  "the  Cape  of  Moses;'*  somewhat  lower, 
Hamam  Flaraun,  "  Pharaoh's  Springs  T  Wo* 
Oirondel,  a  reach  of  the  guH  called  Bifi^ 
/Vmran  ;  and  the  general  name  of  the  gulf  i* 
Bakr  at  Kottim,  ^*the  Bay  of  Sobmecsioa 
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names  indieata  that  the  pasu^  was 
Ditsideinbly  below  Suez,  according  to  the  tra- 
Hion  of  the  natives.  The  depth  and  breadth 
fthe  sulf.  from  Suez  downward,  is  thusde- 
enbed  by  Kiebahr:  "  I  hare  not  found  in  this 
■a,  ffom'Saes  southward,  any  bank  or  isthmus 
nder  water.  When  we  departed  from  Suez,  we 
ailed  as  far  as  Qtrondel,  without  fear  of  en- 
oaniering  any  sueh.  We  had  in  the  first  place, 
le  road  of  Suez,  four  fathom  and  half;  at  three 
rerman  leasues  from  Suez,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ttlf,  four  fathoms;  and  about  Girondel,  near 
\t  shore,  even  to  ten  fathoms."  Bruce,  also, 
^9crtbin»  the  place  of  passage  opposite  Ras 
lusa,  or  a  little  below  it,  says,  "  Tliere  is  here 
boat  fourteen  fathom  of  water  in  the  channel, 
sd  about  nine  in  the  sides,  and  eood  anchorage 
rery  where.  The  farthest  side,  the  eastern, 
I  a  low  sandy  eoast,  and  a  Terv  easir  landing 
Isce."  Shaw  reckons  the  breaath  of  the  gulf 
t  this  place  about  ten  miles;  Niebuhr,  thrse 
isgoes  and  more ;  Bruce,  something  less  than 
>ur  leagues;  we  may  therefore  estimate  it 
boot  tweire  miles,  from  their  joint  reports, 
tut  this  space  the  host  of  the  braelites  could 
uily  have  passed  in  the  course  of  a  ni^ht, 
mn  the  erening  to  the  ensuing  morning 
ratch,  or  dawn  of  day,  according  to  the  Mo- 
lical  account.  And  surely  the  depth  of  the 
ea  was  no  impediment,  when  the  LcMrd  divided 
;  by  "  a  strong  east  wind,"  which  blew  across 
le  sea  all  that  night,  and  made  the  bottom  of 
u  flea  dry  land ;  "  and  the  children  of  Israel 
rent  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry 
Toand,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them, 
a  their  right  band  and  on  their  left,"  £zodus 
iT,21,22. 

In  the  quoies  of  Micha^Us,  sent  to  Niebuhr, 
rhen  in  £gypt,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  in- 
aire  upon  the  spot,  wnelner  there  were  not 
nne  riara  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  shal- 
>w,  80  that  an  army  at  particular  times  may 
ttss  over;  secondly,  whether  the  Etesian 
rinds,  which  blow  strongly  all  summer  from 
he  north-west  could  not  blow  so  violently 
giinst  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a  heap, 
D  that  the  Israelites  mignt  have  passed  witn- 
Qi  a  miracle.  And  a  copy  of  these  queries 
ras  left,  also,  for  Bruce,  to  join  his  inquiries 
ktw'iat;  his  observations  on  which  are  excel- 
!Dt:  ''I  must  confess,  however  learned  the 
^ntiemen  were  who  proposed  these  doubts,  I 
id  not  think  they  merited  anv  attention  to 
olre  them.  This  passage  is  told  us  by  Scrip- 
ve  to  be  a  miraculous  one ;  and  if  so,  we 
are  nothing  to  do  with  natural  causes.  If  we 
0  not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  believe  the 
ransaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  au- 
boriiy  alone  we  derive  il.  If  we  believe  in 
^,  that  he  made  the  sea,  we  must  believe  he 
oold  divide  it  when  he  sees  proper  reason; 
tad  of  that  he  must  be  the  only  jud?e.  It  is 
10  mater  miracle  to  divide  the  Red  Sea  than 
0  divide  the  river  Jordan.  If  the  Etesian 
'ind,  blowing  from  tlie  north-west  in  summer, 
ould  keep  op  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  riffht, 
r  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet  high,  still  the  diffi- 
vkv  would  remain  of  buildins;  the  wall  on  the 
>fi  oand,  or  to  the  north.    Beside,  water  stand- 


ing in  thai  i)ontion  for  a  day  must  have  loti 
the  nature  or  fluid.  Whence  came  that  ooh^ 
sion  of  particles  which  hindered  that  wall  tc 
escape  at  the  sides  1  This  is  as  great  a  mirada 
as  that  of  Moses.  If  the  Etesian  winds  had 
done  this  once,  they  must  have  repeated  it 
many  a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  same 
causes.  Yet  Diodorus  Siculus  says  the  Trogk>> 
dytes,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that  very 
spot,  had  a  tradition  from  father  to  son,  from 
their  very  earlieat  ages,  that '  once  this  division 
of  the  sea  did  h^psn  there:  and  that,  after 
leaving  its  bottom  some  time  ary,  the  sea  again 
came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.' 
The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the  most  re- 
markable kind :  we  cannot  think  this  Heathen 
is  writing* in  favour  of  revelation:  he  knew 
not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and 
his  host;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sea  in  words  nearly  as  strong  as 
those  of  Moses,  from  the  mouths  of  unbiassed, 
uodesizning  Pagans."  Still  skeptical  queries 
have  their  use;  they  lead  to  a  stricter  investi- 
gation of  facts,  ana,  therebv  tend  strongly  to 
oonfirm  the  veracity  of  the  history  they  mean 
to  impeach.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  accu- 
rate observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Bruce,  that 
there  is  no  ledge  of  nx^ks  running  across  tha 
eulf  any  where,  to  afibrd  a  shallow  passage. 
And  the  secona  query,  about  the  Etesian  or 
northerly  wind,  is  refuted  by  the  express  meci- 
tion  of  a  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  across, 
and  scooping  out  a  dry  passage ;  not  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it 
there  as  an  instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jor- 
dan ;  but  it  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  sa- 
cred history  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude 
the  natural  agency  that  might  in  after  times  be 
employed  for  solving  the  miracle;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  monsoon  in  the  Red  Sea 
blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year  from  the 
north,  the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither 
of  which  therefore,  even  if  the  wind  could  be 
suppoKMd  to  operate  so  violently  upon  the  wa- 
ters, could  proiduce  the  miracle  in  question. 

Wishing  to  diminish,  though  not  to  deny, 
the  miracle,  Niebuhr  adopts  the  opinion  or 
those  who  contend  for  a  higher  passage  near 
Suez.  "For,"  says  he.  "  tne  miracle  would 
be  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that 
the  multitude  of  the  Israelites  could  be  able  to 
cross  it  here  without  a  prodigy  would  deceive 
himself;  for,  even  in  our  &ys,  no  caravan 
passes  that  way  to  go  from  Cairo  to  Mount 
Sinai,  although  it  would  considerably  shorten 
the  journey.  The  passage  would  have  been 
naturally  more  difficult  for  the  Israelites  some 
thousands  of  years  back,  when  the  gulf  was 
probably  larger,  deeper,  and  more  extended 
toward  the  north;  for,  in  all  appearance,  the 
water  has  retired,  and  the  ground  near  this 
end  has  been  raised  by  the  sands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring desert."  But  it  sufficiently  appears, 
even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement,  tlial  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been 
taken  near  Suez;  for,  I«  He  evidently  con- 
founded the  town  of  Kolsum,  the  ruins  of 
which  he   places   near  Suez,  and  where  ha 
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■opposed  the  passage  to  be  made,  with  the 
bay  of  Kolsum,  which  bee;an  about  forty-five 
miles  lower  down ;  as  Bryant  has  satisfactorily 
proTed,  from  the  astronomical  observations  of 
Ptolemy  and  of  Ulu^  Beigh,  made  at  Heroum, 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  2.  Instead  of 
Grossing  the  sea  at  or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
station,  the  Israelites  turned  southward,  along 
the  western  shore;  and  their  third  station  at 
Pi-hahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at  a  full  day's 
journey  below  Ethan,  as  Bryant  has  satisrao- 
Corily  proved  from  Scripture,  Exodus  xiv,  3. 
And  it  was  this  unexpected  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  march,  and  the  apparently  dis- 
advantageous situation  in  which  they  were 
then  placed,  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut 
in  by  the  wilderness,  with  a  deep  sea  in  front, 
the  mountains  of  Atiakaon  the  sides,  and  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians 
to  pursue  them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea, 
by  the  direct  route  from  Cairo,  who  overtook 
them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth, 
opposite  to  Ball-zephon,  Exod.  xiv,  2-9. 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites  could 
suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  into  such  a 
disadvantageous  situation,  or  ne  led  blindfold 
by  Moses  to  their  apparent  destruction.  **  One 
need  only  travel  with  a  caravan,"  says  he, 
"  which  meets  with  the  least  obstacle,  namely, 
a  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the  ori- 
entals do  not  let  themselves  be  led,  like  fools, 
by  their  caravan  baschi,"  or  leader  of  the  cara- 
Yan.  But  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt 
with  "  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses,  yet 
under  the  visible  guidance  and  protection  of 
••  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,*^  who  "  went 
before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and 
by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire;"  and  who,  for  their 
encouragement,  to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea , 
miraculously  prepared  for  them,  removed  the ' 
cloud  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them.  '*  And  it 
came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  camp  of  Israel;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave  light  by  night  to 
the  other :  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
otlier  all  the  night,"  Exod.  xiv,  8-20. 

Niebuhr  wonders,  also,  how  Pharaoh   and  j 
the  Egyptians  could  be  led  to  follow  the  Israel- 
ites.   "  rharaoh  must  have  wanted  prudence, ! 
if,  after    having  seen  so    many  prodigies  in  j 
Egypt,  he  had  entered  into  a  sea  of  more  than  i 
three  leagues   wide :    all  the  Egyptians,  too,  I 
must  have  been  bereft  of  understanding,   in ' 
wishing  to  pursue  the  Israelites  into  such  a  sea. 
Doubtless  they  knew  their  own  country  well 
enough  to  distinguish  the  bottom  of  a  large 
sea,  \vhtch  bounds  Egypt  on  that  side,  from  a 
desert."    But  Pharaoh  and  tlie  Egyptians  pro- 
bably did  not  know  their  situation.     The  cloud 
which  separated  them  from  the  Israelites  in- 
creased the  darkness  of  the  night;   and  they 
probiibly  did  not  enter  into  the  sea  till  about 
midnight,  by  which  time  the  van  of  the  Israel- 
ites mic^ht    have   reached  the   eastern  shore. 
Meanwhile  the  bed  of  the  sea,  now  beaten  by 
Che  feet  of  the  immense  multitude  of  men  and 
cattle  that  had  e^ne  before,  might  not  have 
been  easily  distmguisbable  from  the  desert 


If  we  ask.  Why  did  the  Egyptiani  ve&tve  to 
pursue  the  Israelites  by  night  1  Why  diil  they 
not  wait  till  day  light,  when  they  could  lee 
whither  they  were  going  1  Niebuhr  hiiDSrif 
has  unwittingly  answered  the  qoesiioD :  Pbs- 
raoh  wanted  "prudence,"  indeed,  sod  Uk 
E^ptians  were  '*  bereft  of  understanding." 
And  this  is  the  Scriptural  solution;  for  Ckid 
hardened  the  heart  ot  Pharaoh  to  foUov  «fier 
them,  that  he  might  be  honoured  upon  Phsnoh 
and  all  his  host;  and  that,  by  their  minculcui 
destruction,  the  E^ptians  might  knov  im 
he  was  the  Lord  supreme,  Exod.  xiv,  i-\^ 
The  Egyptians  did  not  find  out  their  misialae 
till  the  ''  morning  appeared,"  or  till  day-breu; 
when  the  rear  of  the  Israelites  had  earned  ha 
shore,  and  the  Egyptians  had  reached  the  atd- 
die  of  the  sea,  and  their  whole  host  had  oteifii 
into  it:  then,  indeed,  they  attempted  to  At 
back,  but  in  vain ;  for  **  their  chariot  mbm 
were  broken  off,  so  that  they  drave  ifaea 
heavily,  and  their  host  was  uoobled"  byik 
Lord,  who  looked  or  frowned  upon  ibas 
through  the  cloudy  pillar  of  fire,  and  ofcr- 
whelmed  all  their  host  in  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
when  the  sea  suddenly  relumed  to  his  sxnn^ 
at  the  signal  of  Moses  stretching  forth  hit  hm 
over  it,  Exod.  xiv,  ^24-28. 

The  particulars  of  this  transaction  doDoa- 
strate,  that  neither  the  host  of  the  lanei^tti, 
nor  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  could  possibly  ban 
passed  at  the  head  of  the  »ilf  near  Suez ;  wbot 
the  sea  was  only  half  a  league  broad,  accofd* 
ing  to  Niebuhr's  own  supposition,  and  con- 
sequently too  narrow  to  contain  the  vlio)i 
host  of  Pharaoh  at  once ;  whose  six  bondisl 
chariots  alone,  exclusive  of  his  cavalry  ^ 
infantry,  must  have  occupied  more  grooai 
Munetho,  and  the  Egyptian  writers,  lute 
passed  over  in  silence  this  tremendous  visi2»- 
tion  of  their  nation.  An  ancient  writer,  hov 
ever,  Artapanus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  ^ 
Jews,  about  B.  C.  190,  has  preserved  the  fal- 
lowing curious  Egyptian  traditions:— *'Tbt 
Memphites  relate,  that  Moses,  being  vdl  l^ 
quainted  with  the  country,  watched  the  io&a 
of  the  tide,  and  made  the  multitudepass  tbrot.«t 
the  dry  bed  of  the  sea.  But  the  Heliopoliuai 
relate,  tlwt  the  king,  with  a  great  armr,  >^ 
companted  by  the  sacred  animals,  pursued  sto 
the  Jews,  who  had  carried  off  with  them  the 
substance  of  the  Egyptiana;  and  that  Mose^ 
having  been  directed  by  a  divine  voice  to  strike 
the  sea  with  his  rod,  when  he  heard  it,  imtcbd 
the  water  with  his  rod ;  and  so  the  fluid  dirtded, 
and  the  host  passed  over  through  a  dry  way- 
But  when  the  Egyptians  entered  along  with 
them,  and  pursued  them,  it  is  said,  that  ^ 
flashed  against  them  in  front,  and  the  ms> 
returning  back,  overwhelmed  the  passagt 
Thus  the  Egyptians  perished,  both  by  the  fiit 
and  by  the  reflux  of  tne  tide." 

The  latter  account  is  extremely  corioos:  ' 
not  only  confirms  Scripture,  but  it  notices  three 
additional  circumstances:  I.  That  for  tiinr 
protection  against  the  Grod  of  Israel,  the  E^T* 
lians  brought  with  them  the  sucred  animals; 
and  by  this  means  Ood  exeeuted  jodgmat 
upon  all  the  beatial  godm  of  Egypi,  as  ibctutf, 
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Ezod.  xn,  19,  that  perished  with  their  infktu- 
ated  Totaries;  completing  the  deatruction  of 
both,  which  began  with  smiting  the  first-born 
both  of  roan  and  beast.  2.  That  the  recoYery 
of  the  jewels  of  silv*^  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment,  which  they  asked  and  obtained  of  the 
E^ntians,  accordmg  to  the  divine  command, 
ExoQ.  xii,  35,  36,  was  a  leading  motiTA  with 
the  Elgyptians  to  pursue  them ;  as  the  bringing; 
hack  the  Israelites  to  slavery  had  been  with 
Pharaoh  and  his  servants,  or  officers.  3.  That 
the  destraciion  of  the  Elgypttans  was  partly 
occasioned  by  lightning  and  thunderbolts  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  psalmist's  sublime  description: 
"The  waters  saw  thee,  O God,  the  waters  saw 
thee ;  they  were  afraid :  the  depths  also  were 
troubled.  The  clouds  poured  out  water,  the 
air  thundered,  thine  arrows  also  went  abroad. 
Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrows,  and  scattered  them ; 
he  shot  forth  lightnings,  hail  stones,  and  coals 
of  fire,  and  discomfiira  them.  Then  the  chan- 
nels of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  world  were  discovered,  at  thy  rebuke,  O 
Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils," 
Psalm  Ixxvii,  16,  17;  xviii,  13-15. 

The  Red  Sea  derived  its  name  from  Edom, 
signifying  "red,"  a  title  of  Esau,  to  whom 
the  bordering  country  of  Edom,  or  Idumoea,  be- 
longed, den.  xxT,  30;  xxxvi,  31-40.  It  was  also 
called  Yam  Suph^  "  the  weedy  sea,*'  in  several 
passages,  Num.  xxxiii,  10;  Psalm  cvi,  9,  &c, 
which  are  improperly  rendered  "  the  Red  Sea." 
Some  learned  authors  have  supposed  that  it 
was  so  named  from  the  quantity  of  weeds  in  it. 
"  But  in  contradiction  to  this,"  says  Bruce, 
I  must  confess,  that  T  never  in  my  life,  and 
I  have  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it,  saw  a  weed 
of  any  sort  in  it.  And  indeed,  upon  the  slight; 
est  consideration,  it  will  appear  to  any  one, 
that  a  narrow  gulf,  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  monsoons,  blowing  from  contrary 
points  six  months  each  year,  would  have  too 
much  aeitation  to  produce  such  vegetables, 
seldom  found  but  in  stagnant  water,  and  sel- 
domer,  if  ever,  found  in  salt  ones.  My  opinion 
tlf^n  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees,  or  plants, 
of  white  coral,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants 
on  land,  that  the  sea  has  taken  the  name 
'  weedy.'  I  saw  one  of  these,  which,  from  a 
root  nearly  central,  threw  out  ramifications  in 
a  nearly  central  form,  measuring  twenty-six 
r»^t  diameter  every  way."  This  seems  to  be 
thf*  most  probable  solution  that  has  been 
hUherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The  tides  in 
tiiis  sea  are  but  moderate.  At  Suez  the  dif- 
ference between  high  and  low  water  did  not 
cxc»»d  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to 
Niehuhr's  observations  on  the  tides  in  that 
gtilf,  during  the  years  1763  and  1763. 

REED,  )inM,  Job  xl,  21 ;  xli,  %  20 ;  Isaiah 
ix,  14;  xix,  15;  Iviii,  5;  K&Xafio%^  Matt,  xi,  7; 
a  plant  gprowing  in  fenny  and  watery  places ; 
very  weak  and  slender,  and  bending  with  the 
Ifost  breath  of  wind,  Man.  xi,  7 ;  Luke  vii,  24. 
Thus  it  is  threatened,  *'The  Lord  shall  smite 
Israel  as  a  reed  is  shaken  in  the  water,  and  he 
shall  root  un  Israel  out  of  the  good  land  which 
he  gave  to  tneir  fathers,  and  sSeAl  scatter  them 
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beyond  the  river,  because  they  have  mads 
their  idol  proves,  provoking  hun  to  anger,** 
1  Kings  XIV,  15.  The  slendcrness  and  fra> 
gility  of  the  reed  is  mentioned  in  3  KingB 
xviii,  21 ;  Isaiah  xxxvi,  6 ;  and  is  referred  to 
in  Matt,  xii,  20,  where  the  remark,  illustrating 
the  gentleness  of  our  Saviour,  is  quoted  from 
the  orophecy  of  Isaiah,  xlii,  3.  The  Hebrew 
wora  in  these  places  is  n:p,  as  also  in  Job 
xl,  21 ;  Isaiah  xix,  6 ;  xxxt,  7  ;  Ezck.  xxix,  6. 
See  BoLRUSB. 

REFORMATION,  usually  spoken  of  the 
^reat  Reformation  in  the  church,  beffun  by 
Luther  in  1517.  The  sad  departure  from  the 
standard  of  holiness  which  the  Romish  hierar- 
chy should  have  placed  before  them,  combined 
with  the  indecency  and  arrogance  with  which 
they  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  sovereigns, 
ana  upon  the  property  and  the  comfort  of  all 
classes  of  men,  had,  for  a  considerable  period, 
produced  a  general  conviction,  that  a  reforma- 
tion  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  to 
use  the  expression  which  was  then  prevalent, 
was  absolutely  reouisite:  and  some  steps  to 
accomplish  this  haa  been  actually  taken.  The 
celebrated  council  of  Constance,  while,  in  its 
efforts  to  heal  the  schism  which  had  so  lon^ 
grieved  and  scandalized  the  Catholic  world,  it 
set  aside  the  rival  pontiffs  who  claimed  to  be 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  laid  down  the 
important  maxim,  that  a  general  council  was 
superior  to  a  pope,  and  that  its  decisions  can 
restrain  his  power;  and  this  doctrine,  which 
might  otherwise  have  appeared  to  arise  out  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  declared,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Basil,  which  met  several  years  after, 
and  which  decided  the  poinjt  upon  pounds  that 
might  at  all  times  be  urged.  The  popes,  in- 
dera,  remonstrated  against  this,  but  still  they 
were  compelled  to  lower  their  tone;  and  they 
were  often  reminded,  even  within  the  precincts 
of  their  own  court,  that  the  period  was  fast 
approaching  when  tlie  fallacy  of  many  of  their 
pretensions  would  be  ascertained  and  exposed. 
It  had  become  common,  before  the  election  of 
a  new  pontiflT,  to  frame  certain  articles  of  re- 
formation, which  the  successful  candidate  was 
required  to  sWear  that  he  would  carry  into 
effect ;  and  although  the  oath  was  tmiformly 
disregarded  or  violated,  the  views  which  led 
to  the  imposition  of  it  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  Spirit  which  could  not  be  eradicated, 
and  wnich  might,  from  events  that  could 
not  be  fbreseen,  and  could  not  be  controlled, 
acquire  a  vigour  which  no  exertion  of  power 
could  resist.  Such,  under  the  benefioent 
arrangement  of  Providence,  was  soon  act- 
ually the  case.  In  the  progress  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
Rome,  they  who  conducted  that  opposition 
were  euided  to  the  word  of  life;  tliey  studied 
it  with  avidity  and  with  delight j  and  they 
found  themselves  furnished  by  it  with  sufficient 
armour  for  the  mighty  contest  in  which  they 
were  to  engnee.  They  discovered  in  the  New 
Testament  wiiat  Christianity  really  was ;  theit 
representations  of  it  were  received  with  won- 
der, and  read  with  avidity ;  the  teoession  fnmi 
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the  church  of  Rome  became  much  more  rapid 
and  much  moreeztenstve  than  it  had  previously 
been,  and  all  possibility  of  reconciliation  with 
that  church  was  done  away.  Of  this  the  popes 
were  fully  aware ;  and  as  the  only  way  of 
counteracting  that  which  was  to  them  so  for- 
midable, they  attempted,  by  various  devices,  to 
fetter  the  press,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
ihe  Bible,  and  thus  again  to  plunge  the  world 
into  that  intellectual  darkness  from  which  it 
had  been  happily  delivered.  The  scheme  was 
impracticable  The  "  Indices  Expwrgainrii" 
in  which  they  pointed  out  the  works  that  they 
condemned,  and  which  they  declared  it  to  m 
heresy  and  pollution  to  peruse,  increased  the 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  themj  and 
although  some  who  indulged  that  curiosity 
suffered  the  punishment  denounced  by  the 
inquisition  against  the  enemies  of  papal  super- 
stition, there  was  an  immense  proportion  which 
even  spiritual  tyranny  could  not  reach:  so 
that  the  light  which  had  been  kindled  daily 
.brightened  till  it  shone  with  unclouded  lustre 
through  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  refined  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  observation,  that  the 
resistance  which  ultimately  proved  so  success- 
ful, was  first  occasioned  by  practices  that  had 
been  devised  for  establishing  the  monstrous 
■despotism  of  the  popes;  that  when  it  com- 
menced, it  was  directed  against  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  an  abuse  of  power,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  that  the 
power  itself  was  unchristian ;  that  the  reform- 
ers gradually  advanced ;  every  Additional  in- 
Suiry  to  which  they  were  conaucted  enlarging 
,  lieir  views,  and  bringine  them  acquainted 
<with  fresh  proofs  of  that  daring  usurpation  to 
which  men  had  long  submitted,  till  at  length 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  system, 
tveperated  through  ages,  rested,  was  disclosed  to 
-  them,  and  perceived  to  be  a  foundation  of  sand. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  was  by  multitudes  abjured ;  that  he 
was  branded  as  antichrist;  that  communion 
with  the  popish  church  was  avoided  as  sinful, 
and  that  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the 
essential  principle  of  which  was  the  infallibility 

•  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  for  ever  renounced. 
The  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  signal 
revolution,  so  fraught  with  blessings  to  man- 
kind, wus  accomplished,  the  various  events 
which  mark  its  history,  and  the  characters  and 
exertions  of  the  men  by  whose  agency  it  was 
elTected,  cannot  be  too  oflen  surveyea,  or  too 
deeply  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  whole,  even 
witn  reference  to  the  illumination  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  the  improvement  of  the  social 
state  of  the  world,  is  in  a  high  deeree  interest- 
ing ;  and  that  interest  is  unspeakably  increased 
by  our  discerning  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  gracious  interposition  of  Providence 
dissipating  the  cloud  which  obscured  divine 
truth,  and  restoring  to  mankind  that  sacred 

^  treasure  which  is  sufiicient  to  make  all  who 

•  seriously  examine  it  wise  unto  salvation.  It 
does  not,  however,  come  within  the  province 
of  this  work  to  give  a  minute  history  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the   Refbrmatioui  to 


trace  the  steps  of  Zoinglios  and  of  LrtJML 
and  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  adTaDeed 
or  retarded  them  in  the  glorious  career  upoQ 
which  they  had  entered.  Much  diacussioo 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  motlres  bj 
which  Luther  was  actuated.  This  point,  Id 
reference  to  what  he  accomplished,  u  rcaUf 
of  little  moment ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doab 
that  although  he  might,  throughout  his  ardu- 
ous struggle,  be  guid^  occasionallv  by  infeikr 
considerations,  he  was  eventually,  at  Leut, 
chiefly  animated  by  the  noble  and  disiDteresud 
wish  to  emancipate  his  fellow  creatures  {ran 
what  he  was  convinced  was  the  direct  aod 
most  infatuated  spiritual  oppression ;  that  ke 
looked  to  Heaven  for  support,  and  that  aick 
support  he  largely  receivea. 

REFUGE,  Cities  of.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  those  who,  without  design, 
might  happen  to  kill  a  person,  in  whatew 
manner  it  should  be,  the  Lord  commaDded 
Moses  to  appoint  six  cities  of  refuge,  Eioi 
xxi,  18;  Num.  xxxv,  11,  &c,  that  vboerer 
should  undesienedl]^  spill  the  blood  of  a  feibv 
creature,  mi^nt  reure  thitlier,  and  have  tu» 
to  prepare  for  his  defence  before  the  judga; 
so  tnat  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  might  not 
pursue  and  kill  him.  Of  these  cities  tfaor 
were  three  on  each  side  Jordan.  Those  a 
this  side  Jordan  were  Kedesh  of  Kaphuli, 
Hebron,  and  Sbechem;  those  beyond  Jonlic 
were  Bezer,  Golan,  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  Joshes 
XX,  7,  8.  They  served  not  only  for  the  He 
brews,  but  for  straneers  also  that  should  dvd 
in  their  country.  These  cities  were  to  be  of 
easy  access,  and  to  have  good  roads  to  them, 
ana  bridges  wherever  there  should  be  oe»- 
The  width  of  these  roads  was,  at  less, 
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to  be  two-and-thirty  cubits,  or  eight-aDd-fony 
feet.  When  there  were  any  cross  roadi,  the; 
were  careful  to  erect  posts  with  an  insenpu^ 
pointing  to  the  city  of  refuge.  Every  y^r 
on  the  fifteenth  of^  the  month  Adsr,  vhicb 
answers  to  our  February  moon,  the  msgutntti 
of  the  city  visited  the  roads,  to  see  ift)>? 
were  in  good  condition.  The  city  was  to  k 
well  supplied  with  water  and  provisions.  It 
was  not  allowed  to  make  any  weapons  tba^ 
lest  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  should  be 
furnished  with  arms  for  the  gratifying  of  their 
revenge.  Lastly,  it  was  necessary  that  who- 
ever took  refuge  there,  should  uniderstajid  i 
trade  or  calling,  that  he  inight  not  be  char^ 
able  to  the  inhabitants,  l^ey  were  wont  » 
send  some  prudent  persons  to  meet  those  vbo 
were  pursums  their  revenge  lor  the  relationi| 
that  they  might  dispose  them  to  demencjr,  av 
persuade  them  to  wait  the  decision  of  justice. 

Though  the  man-slayer  had  fled  to  the  ciiy 
of  refuge,  yet  he  was  not  on  this  accouni  a- 
empted  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  An  in^ 
mation  was  preferred  against  him,  Num.  v^ 
12;  he  was  summoned  ~  before  the  judges,  aad 
before  the  people,  to  dear  himself,  and  ^ 
prove  that  the  murder  was  mcarely  casual  aao 
mvoluntary.  If  he  was  found  innocent,  he 
dwelt  safely  in  the  city  to  which  be  \m 
retired ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  put  to  death  t^ 
cording  to  the  severity  of  the  law.    The  v 
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Ifvmg  texts  of  Scripture  are  not  very  ezplieit 
whether  the  affair  was  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  jiM^es  of  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  conimuted,  or  of  the  judges  of  the  city  of 
rtfoge  to  which  the  muraerer  had  fled,  Deut. 
lix,  11,  13;  Joshua  xx,  4--6;  Num.  xxxt,  25; 
sad  the  commentators  are  at  variance  in  this 
mailer.  But  it  appears,  from  a  passage  of 
Joshua,  that  the  man-slajrer  was  to  undergo 
two  trials;  first,  in  the  city  of  refuge,  wh«« 
the  judg«i  summarily  exammed  the  wair,  and 
heard  his  allegations  at  his  first  arrival; 
secondly,  when  ne  was  taken  back  to  his  own 
city,  to  be  judged  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
place,  who  took  the  cause  under  a  more  strict 
snd  scrupulous  examination.  If  the  latter 
judges  declared  him  innocent,  they  had  him 
reconducted,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  city 
of  refuge  to  which  he  had  before  fled.  He  was 
not,  however,  immediately  liberated;  but, 
to  inspire  the  greater  horror  even  of  involun- 
tary murder,  it  seems  as  if  the  law  would 
punish  it  by  a  kind  of  banishment ;  for  he  was 
obliged  to  dwell  in  the  city,  without  going  out 
of  it,  till  the  death  of  the  nigh  priest ;  and  if 
before  that  time  he  was  imprudent  enough  to 
leave  the  city,  the  avenger  of  blood  mi^ht 
safely  kill  him ;  but  ailer  the  death  of  the  hish 
priest,  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he 
pleased  without  molestation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  nations  have  most  of  them  either 
a  house  or  town  of  refuge,  which  is  a  sure 
asylum  to  protect  a  man-slayer,  or  the  unfor- 
tunate captive,  if  they  can  once  enter  it.  "  In 
almost  every  Indian  nation,"  says  Adair, 
*'  there  are  several  peaceable  towns  which  are 
called  old,  beloved,  ancient,  holy,  or  white 
towns:  (white  being  their  fixed  emblem  of 
peace,  friendship,  prosperity,  happiness,  purity, 
&c :)  they  seem  to  have  been  tonnerly  towns 
of  refuge;  for  it  is  not  in  the  memory  of  their 
oldest  people  that  ever  human  blood  was  shed 
in  them,  although  they  often  force  persons 
from  thence,  and  put  them  to  death  elsewhere." 
Sanctuaries  affording  security  for  criminals 
are  still  known  in  the  east,  ana  anciently  were 
established  in  Europe. 

REGENERATION^  a  new  birth;  that 
wroric  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  expe- 
rience a  chance  of  heart.  It  is  expressed  in 
Scripture  by  Being  born  a^ain,  John  iii,  7; 
ixym  from  above;  beine  quickened,  Eph.  ii,  1 ; 
by  Christ  being  formea  in  the  heart,  Gal.  iv, 
19 ;  by  our  partaking  of  the  divine  nature, 
2  Peter  i,  4.  The  efficient  cause  of  regenera- 
tion is  the  divine  Spirit.  That  man  is  not 
the  author  of  it,  is  evident  from  John  i,  13. 
13;  iii,  4 ;  Eph.  ii,  8,  10.  The  instrumental 
cause  is  the  word  of  Qod^  James  i,  18;  1  Peter 
i^  23;  1  Cor.  iv,  15.  The  change  in  regenera- 
tion consists  in  the  recovery  of  the  moral 
Image  of  God  upon  the  heart ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  as  to  love  him  supremely  and  serve  him 
ctkimatdy  as  our  highest  end,  and  to  delight 
LSI  him  superlatively  as  our  chief  good.  The 
of  the  moral  law  is  to  love  the  Lord  our 


Sod  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
nod  mind.    This  is  the  duty  of  every  rational 


creature ;  and  in  order  to  obey  it  perfectly,  no 
part  of  our  inward  afliection  or  actual  service 
ought  to  be,  at  any  time,  or  in  the  least  dcgi-ee^ 
inisapplied.  Regeneration  consists  in  the  prin- 
ciple oeing  implanted,  obtaining  the  asccnd<* 
ancy,  and  habitually  prevailing  over  its  oppo* 
site.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
inspired  writers  use  various  terms  and  modes 
of  speech  in  order  to  describe  this  change  of 
mind,  sometimes  terming  it  conversion,  ro* 
generation,  a  new  creation,  or  the  new  crea- 
ture, putting  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man,  walking  not 
afler  the  flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit,  &c ;  yet  it 
is  ail  eflfected  by  the  word  of  truth,  or  the 
Grospel  of  salvation,  gaining  an  entrance  into 
the  mind,  through  oivine  teaching,  so  as  to 
possess  the  understanding,  subdue  the  will, 
and  reign  in  the  affeaions.  In  a  word,  it  is 
faith  working  by  love  that  constitutes  the  new 
creature,  the  regenerate  man.  Gal.  v,  G;  1 
John  V,  1-5.  Ke^neration  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  our  justification,  although  it  is 
connected  with  it.  Every  one  who  is  justi- 
fied, is  also  regenerated:  but  the  one  places 
us  in  a  new  reUUion,  and  the  other  in  a  new 
moral  sUUe.  Our  Lord,  in  one  instance,  uses 
the  term  regeneration  for  the  resurrection 
state :  "  Ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judgmff,"  Mat  xix,  28. 
And,  accordingly,  Dr.  CampcHsll  translates  the 

gsssage  thus:  "At  the  renovation,  when  the 
on  of  man  shall  be  seated  on  the  glorious 
throne,  ye,  my  followers,  sitting  also  upon 
twelve  thrones,  shall  judge."  We  are  accus- 
tomed, says  he,  to  apply  the  term  solely  to  the 
conversion  of  individuals;  whereas  its  relation 
here  is  to  the  general  state  of  things.  The 
principal  completion  will  be  at  the  general 
resurrection,  when  there  will  be,  in  the  most 
important  sense,  a  renovation  or  regeneration 
of  heaven  and  earth,  when  all  things  shall 
become  new. 

REHOBOAM,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Solomon;  his  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Am- 
monitish  woman,  whom  Solomon  had  married, 
1  Kings  xiv,  20,  21.  He  was  forty-one  years 
of  age  when  he  began  to  reign,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  his 
father's  reign,  A.  M.  2990,  or  the  year  before. 
This  prince  reigned  seventeen  years  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  died  A.  M.  3046.  After  the  death 
of  Solomon,  Rehoboam  came  to  Shechem, 
because  all  Israel  was  there  assembled  to  make 
him  king,  1  Kings  xii.  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  had  headed  a  sedition  against  So- 
lomon, and  had  been  compelled,  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  to  take  refuf^  in  Egypt,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  this  prince  was  dead, 
returned  into  Judea,  and  came  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people  of  Shechem.  The  Israelites 
would  have  made  terms  with  Rehoboam ;  bat 
being  a  poor  politician,. and  following  the  ad^ 
vice  of  some  junior  counsellors,  he  managed 
his  business  so  imprudently  that  he  lost  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  save  the  tribes  of  Jodab 
and  Benjamin. 
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RELIGION.    See  CamsTiAifiTT. 

REMONSTRANTS  have  obtained  this 
name,  oarticularly  on  the  continent,  because, 
in  1610,  they  presented  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land a  petition,  entitled  their  remonstrance, 
in  whicn  they  stated  their  ^ievances,  ana 
prayed  for  relief.  They  are  also  called  Armi- 
nians,  because  they  maintained  the  doctrines 
respecting  predestination  and  grace,  which 
were  embraced  and  defended  by  James  Har- 
menson  or  Arminius,  an  eminent  Protestant 
divine  and  a  native  of  Holland,  who  was  bom 
in  1560,  and  died  in  1609.  He  first  studied  at 
Leyden,  and  then  at  Greneva.  While  at  the 
university  of  Geneva,  he  studied  under  Beza, 
by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin;  and  having  been  judged  by  Martin 
Lydius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  a 
proper  person  to  refute  a  work  in  which  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  had  been 
attacked  by  some  ministers  of  Delft,  he  under- 
took the  task.  On  a  strict  examination  of  the 
reasons  on  both  sides,  however,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  which  he  was  em- 
ployed to  refute.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
on  this,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  it, 
was,  that,  thinking  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  with 
r«*spect  to  free  wul,  predestination,  and  grace, 
too  severe,  he  expressed  his  doubts  respecting 
them  in  the  year  1591,  and  at  length  adopted 
the  religious  system  of  those  who  extend  the 
love  of  Gk)d,  and  the  merits  of  his  Son,  to  all 
mankind.  After  his  appointment  to  the  theo- 
logical chair  of  Leyden,  in  1603,  he  avowed 
and  vindicotcd  the  principles  which  he  had 
embraced ;  but  the  prudence  and  caution  with 
which  be  published  and  defended  them  could 
not  screen  him  from  the  resentment  of  those 
who  adhered  to  the  theological  system  of  Cal- 
vin, and  in  particular  from  the  opposition  of 
Gomar  his  colleague.  After  the  aeoth  of  Ar- 
minius, the  controversy,  thus  begun,  became 
more  general,  and  threatened  to  involve  the 
United  Provinces  in  civil  discord.  However, 
the  Arminian  tenets  gained  ground,  and  were 
adopted  by  several  persons  of  merit  and  dis- 
vinction.  The  Calvinists  or  Gomarists,  as  they 
were  now  called,  appealed  to  a  national  synod. 
Accordingly,  a  synod  was  at  length  convened 
at  Dordrecht  or  Dort,  and  was  composed  of 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  deputies  from  (he  United 
Provinces,  and  also  of  ecclesiastical  deputies 
from  the  reformed  churches  of  England,  Swit- 
zerland, Bremen.  Hesse,  and  the  Palatinate. 
This  synod  sat  from  the  first  of  November, 
1618,  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1619.  The 
j»rtncipal  advocate  in  favor  or  the  Arminians 
W08  Episcopius,  who  was  at  that  time  professor 
of  divinity  ot  Leyden.  The  religious  principles 
of  the  Arminians  have  insinuated  themselves 
more  or  It'ss  into  the  estoblished  church  in 
Holland,  and  iifibued  the  theological  system 
of  many  of  those  pastors  who  are  appointed  to 
maintam  the  doctrine  and  authority  of  the 
synod  of  Dort.  The  principles  of  Arminius 
were  early  introduced  into  various  other  coun- 
••nes,  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Geneva,  and 
many  parts  of  Switzerland ;  but  their  progress 
is  saia  to  have  been  rather  retarded  of  late. 


ecpeeiaUy  in  Gcimany  and  tevenl  psiti  of 
Switzerland,  by  the  prrvalenee  of  tae  Leib* 
nitzian  and  Wolfian  philosophy,  which  ii 
more  favourable  to  Calvinism.  The  distis- 
guishing  tenets  of  the  Remonstnnts  may  be 
said  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  different  liefai  ia 
which  they  view  the  subjects  of  the  five  pbimi, 
or  in  the  different  explanation  which  they  ^Te 
to  them,  and  comprised  in  the  five  foUowinf 
articles:  itredestination,  universal  redempttos, 
the  operation  of  grace^the  freedom  of  the  w.11, 
and  perseverance.  They  believe  that  God, 
having  an  equal  r^ard  for  all  his  creanini, 
sent  his  Son  to  die  tor  the  sins  not  of  theelfct 
only,  but  of  the  whole  world ;  that  do  monal 
is  rendered  finally  unhappy  by  an  eternal  aod 
invincible  decree,  but  that  the  misery  of  those 
who  perish  arises  from  themselves;  sml  that 
in  this  present  imperfect  state,  believer^  if 
not  vigilant,  may,  through  the  force  of  tmjtr 
ation,  and  the  influence  of  Satan,  fsll  ftm 
grace,  and  sink  into  final  perdition.  8« 
Abminianism. 

REMPHAN,  p3  'Pc;.^  signifies  as  idd 
according  to  the  Septuagint  Amos,  ▼,  dS 
upbraids  the  Hebrews  with  having  canvi 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  im 
tabernacle  of  their  Moloch  and  China,  their 
images,  the  star  of  their  god,  which  they  inadi 
to  themselves,  according  to  our  version  of  lis 
Bible.  St.  Stephen,  Quoting  this  passa^  of 
Amos,  says,  **Ve  took  up  the  tabemsde  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  RrmphM,' 
Acts  vii,  43,  which  has  ffi^^n  oerasion  lo  i 
variety  of  conjectures.  Grotius  thinks  it  to 
have  oeen  some  deity,  as  Rimmon ;  snd  C»- 
pellus  and  Hammond  take  this  Remphan  lo  be 
a  king  of  Egypt^  deified  by  his  subjecu;  a  'M 
writer  is  of  opinion^  that  Gkxl  here  n(n%  to 
the  idolatries  to  which  in  succeeding  a^ '^ 
Jews  were  gradually  given  up,  after  h&^^K 
begun  to  revolt  in  the  wilderness  by  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf. 

REPENTANCE  is  sometimes  used  r» 
rally  for  a  change  of  mind,  and  an  nri^f* 
wishing  that  something  were  undone  that  has 
been  done.  Esau  found  no  place  for  rrp^n^ 
once,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  Mn: 
he  could  not  move  his  father  Isaiac  to  rrivr: 
of  what  he  had  done,  or  to  recall  the  blessins 
from  Jacob  and  confer  it  on  himself,  Brb  xii. 
17;  Matt,  iii,  2;  iv.  17.  Taken  in  a  relis:** 
sense  it  signifies  conviction  of  sin  and  srrn^v 
for  it.  But  there  is,  1.  A  fwnial  or  vnrldtr 
repentance,  wherein  one  is  grieved  for  and 
turns  from  his  sin,  merely  on  account  of  <)k 
hurt  it  has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do,  him:  ^  > 
malefactor,  who  still  loves  his  sin,  rrpcnis  oi 
doing  it,  because  it  brings  him  to  punishnynt 
2.  An  evangelical  repentance,  which  is  Bn^^J 
sorrow  wrought  in  the  heart  of  a  sinfol  f^^^on 
by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  whereby,  fms 
a  sense  of  his  sin,  as  offensive  to  God,  snd  ^ 
filing  and  endangering  to  his  own  soul.  «i^ 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  <> 
Christ,  he,  with  grirf  and  hatred  of  aK  hts 
known  sins,  turns  from  them  to  God,  b?  hts 
Saviour  and  Lord.  This  is  called  "  rrpeninM* 
toward  God,"  as  therein  we  turn  from  siu  it 
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,  and  "rapentanee  u&to  hfti"  as  it  leads 
to  spiritual  life,  and  U  the  first  step  to  eternal 
life,  Malt,  iii,  2 ;  Acts  iii,  19;  xi,  18 ;  xx,  13. 
Glad  himself  is  said  to  repent,  but  this  can 
only  be  understood  of  his  altering  his  conduct 
towards  his  creatures,  either  in  the  bestowini:  of 
Bood  or  the  infliction  of  evil:  which  chan^  in 
Die  divine  conduct  is  founded  on  a  change  in  his 
creatures ;  and  thus,  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  men,  Gk>d  is  said  to  repenL 

REPETITIONS  IN  PRAYER.  These  are 
forbidden  by  our  Lord,  and  were  well  si  vied 
^  vain,"  if  they  consisted,  as  ^mong  the  Mo- 
bsmmedans,  in  the  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases.  >  Richardson  mentions  an  old  man 
vho  iraTclled  with  him,  who  was  thought  to 
be  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  most  devout  in 
prayer ;  "  Certainly  he  did  not  pray  in  secret. 
»mmuning  with  his  heart,  but  called  aloua 
vith  all  his  might,  and  repeated  the  words  as 
fast  as  his  tongue  could  give  them  utterance, 
rhe  form  and  words  of  his  prayer  were  the 
Hune  with  those  of  the  others ;  but  this  good 
nan  had  made  a  vow  to  repeat  certain  words 
>f  the  prayer  a  given  number  of  times,  both 
light  and  morning.  The  word  rabboni,  for  ex- 
unple,  answering  to  our  word  Lord,  he  would 
>iDd  himself  to  repeat  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
bed  times,  twice  a  day ;  and,  accordingly,  went 
m  in  the  hearing  of  (ill  the  party ;  and,  on  his 
mees  sometimes  with  his  face  directed  steadily 

0  heaven,  and  at  other  times  bowing  down  to 
he  ground,  and  calling  out  rabboni,  rabboni, 
"sbbont,  rabboni,  rabboni,  &c,  as  fast  as  he 
!0uld  articulate  the  words  after  each  other^  like 

1  school  boy  going  through  his  task,  not  like  a 
nan  who,  praying  with  the  heart  and  the  un- 
lerstanding  also,  continues  longer  on  his  knees, 
n  the  rapture  of  devotion,  whose  soul  is  a 
lame  of  .fire,  enkindled  by  his  Maker,  and 
ixing  upon  his  Gkxl,  like  Jacob,  will  not  let 
lim  go  until  he  bless  him.  Having  settled  his 
tccounts  with  the  word  rabboni,  which  the 
elling  of  his  beads  enabled  him  to  know 
vhen  he  had  done,  he.  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
lis  other  vows  in  a  similar  manner.  Allah 
^ouakbar^  perhaps  came  next,  *  God  most  great ;' 
tnd  lie  would  go  on,  as  with  the  other,  AlUih 
ouakbar^  AUm  houakbar,  Allah  hmuikbar^ 
\lUth  houakbar^  &c,  repeating  them  as  fast 
18  he  could  frame  his  organs  to  pronounce 
hem." 

REPHAIM.  The  Rephaim  were  the  an- 
ient giants  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  There 
vere  anciently  several  families  of  them  in  this 
ountry.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  they 
irerR  descended  from  one  called  Rephah  or 
titpha;  but  others  imagine  that  the  word 
Icphaim  properly  signifies  giants,  in  the  an- 
ient lan^age  of  this  people.  There  were 
ome  of  the  Rephaim  beyond  Jordan,  at  Ash- 
iToih  Karnaim,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
/h^orlaomer  made  war  against  them,  Gkn. 
:iv,  5.  There  were  also  some  of  them  in  the 
ountry  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Og,  king  of 
{oshan,  was  one  of  the  posterity  of  the  Re- 
>)iaiui,  Joshua  xii,  4.  Also  in  the  time  of 
rahua  there  were  some  of  their  descendants 
D  the  laud  of  Canaan  Joshua  xvii,  15.  Lastly, 
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we  hear  of  them  still  in  David's  time,  in  ths 
city  of  Gath,  1  Chron.  xx,  4-6.  The  gianu 
Goliah,  Sippai,  Lahmi,  and  others,  were  son::; 
remains  ot  the  Rephaim ;  their  magnitude  and 
strength  are  known  from  Scripture.  See 
Giants. 

REPHIDIM,  a  station  or  encampment  of 
the  Israelites,  Exod.  xvii,  1.    At  this  station, 
adjoining  to  Mount  Horeb,  the  people  again 
murmurra  for  want  of  water ;  and  they  chid 
Moses,  saying,  "  Give  us  water  that  we  may 
drink."     And  "  they  tempted  the  Lord,  say- 
ing. Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not?"    Moses, 
therefore,  to  convince  them  that  he  was,  by 
a  more  obvious  miracle  ihan  at  Marah,  smote 
the  rock  with  his  rod,  by  the  divine  command, 
and  brou«[ht  water  out  of  it  for  the  people  to 
drink:    vmerefore,  he  called  the  place  Aleri- 
bah,  "  chiding,"  and  the  rock  Massah,  "  tempt- 
ation."     On    their    way  to    Rephidim,   the 
Amalekites,  the   original    inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  are  noticed  in  Abraliam's  days, 
Gkn.  xiv,  7,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes,  nor  regarding  the  judgments   re- 
cently   inflicted  on    the   flgyptians,  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  Israelites  when  they  were  faint 
and  weary;    but  were  defeated  by  a  chosen 
party,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  faith- 
ful lieutenant  of  Moses,  who  is  first  noticed 
on  this  occasion,  and  even  then  pointed  out 
by  the  Iiord  as  his  successor.    This  victory 
was  miraculous ;  for  while  Moses  held  up  his 
hand  Israel  prevailed,  but  when  he  let  it  aown 
Amalek  prevailed,    oo  Aaron  and  Hur  (the 
husband  of  Miriam,  according  to  Josepbus^ 
held  up  both  his  hands  steadily  till  sunset,  ana 
thereby  gave  a  decided  victory  to  Israel.    This 
unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Amalekites  drew 
down  upon  them  from  the  Lord  the  sentence 
of  "  war  from  generation  to  generation,"  be- 
tween them  and  the  Israelites,  and  of   final 
extermination,  which  was  commanded  to  be 
written  or  registered  in  a  book,  for  a  memonai 
to  Joshua  and  his  successors,  the  judges  a«iq 
kings  of  Israel,  and  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Saul,  1  Sam.  xv,  8,  by  David,  1  Sam.  xxx. 
17,  and  finally  accomplished  by  the  Simeonites 
in  Hezekiah  s  reign,  Exod.  xvii,  8-13 ;   Deut. 
XXV,  17;  I  Chron  iv,  43.    While  the  Israelites 
were  encamped  at  Rephidim,  on  the  western 
side  of  Horeb,  the  mount  of  Gk)d,  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  who  lived    in    that 
neighbourhood,  and  was  priest  and  prince  of 
Miaian,  came  to  visit  him,  with  his  wife  Zip- 
porah,  and  his  two  sons,  Elleazar  and  Gershom, 
who  had  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  to 
Ea;ypt,  but  returned   home  again;    and   they 
rejoiced  with  him  "  for  all  the  goodness  which 
the  Lord  had  done  for  Israel,  whom  he  had 
delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ;" 
and  upon  this  occasion,  Jethro,  as  "  a  priest 
of  the  most  high  Grod,"  of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  *'  offered  a  bumt-ofTering  and  sacri* 
fices  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  at  which  Aaron 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  ate   bread  with 
Jethro  before  God,"  by  a   rraetition  of  tha 
eucharistic  feast  upon  a  sacrifice  which  McA* 
chizedek  formerly  administered  to  Abrahasiif 
Gen.  xiv,  18;  £xod.  xviii,  1-ld.    Thus 
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ftilfilted  the  prophetic  itgn  whieh  the  Lord  had 
^Tcn  to  Moses  when  he  first  appeared  to  him 
in  ihe  burning  bush :  "  This  shall  be  a  token 
unto  thee  that  I  have  sent  thee:  when  thou 
hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  E^pt. 
ye  shall  serve  Grod  upon  this  mountain," 
Exod.  iii,  12.  The  speedy  accomplishment, 
therefore,  of  this  sicrn,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
journey,  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  faith  or  reliance  on  the  divine  pro- 
tection throughout.  Jethro  appears  to  have 
been  distinguished  not  only  for  his  piety, 
but  also  for  his  political  wisdom.  By  his 
advice,  which  also  was  approved  by  the  Lord, 
Mosesj  to  relieve  himself  from  the  fatigue  of 
administering  justice  to  the  people,  the  whole 
day,  from  morning  until  evening,  instituted 
'nferior  judges  or  magistrates  over  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  as  his  deou- 
ttes,  who  were  to  relieve  him  from  the  buraen 
of  judging  the  smaller  causes,  but  to  refer 
the  greater  or  more  difficult  to  Moses,  for  his 
decision. 

REPROBATION  is  equivalent  to  rejection. 
Rejection  always  implies  a  cause :  "  Reprobate 
silver  shall  men  call  them,  insomuch  that  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them,"  Jer.  vi,  30 ;  that  is, 
they  are  base  metal,  which  will  not  bear  the 
proof  Conditional  reprobation,  or  rejecting 
men  from  the  divine  mercy,  because  of  their 
impenitence  or  refusal  of  salvation,  is  a  Scrip- 
tural  doctrine ;  but  to  the  unconditional,  abso- 
lute reprobation  of  the  rigid  Calvinists,  the  fi>l- 
lowine  objections  may  be  urged : — 

1.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  love  of 
God.  "  Ood  is  love."  .  '*  He  is  loving  to  every 
man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works." 

9.  Nor  to  the  wisdom  of  Qod ;  for  the  bring- 
ing into  being  a  vast  number  of  intellieent 
creatures  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  ana  of 
being  eternally  lost,  teaches  no  moral  lesson 
to  the  world ;  and  contradicts  all  those  notions 
of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, which  we  are  taught  to  look  for, 
not  only  from  natural  reason,  but  from  the 
Scriptures. 

3.  Nor  to  the  grace  of  (Sod,  which  is  so 
oAen  magnified  in  the  Scriptures;  for  doth  it 
argue  any  sovereign  or  high  strain,  any  super- 
abounding  richness  of  erace  or  mercy  in  any 
man,  when  ten  thousand  have  equally  offended 
him,  only  to  pardon  one  or  two  of  tnem  1  Or 
in  what  sense  has  "  the  grace  of  Ghxl  appeared 
unto  all  men,"  or  even  to  one  millionth  part  of 
theml 

4.  Nor  can  this  merciless  reprobation  be 
reconciled  to  any  of  those  numerous  passages 
in  which  almig[hty  Ghxl  is  represented  as  ten- 
derly compassionate  and  pitiful  to  the  worst 
•nd  most  unworthy  of  his  creatures,  even  them 
who  finally  perish.  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
Ihe  death  of  nim  that  dieth."  "  Being  grieved 
at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  "  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
as  a  hen  gatlwreth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  ana  ye  would  not !"  "  The  Lord  is 
lang-sttfferine  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any 
«h«w»ld  perish."    "  Or  deapisest  thou  tha  richaa 


of  his  goodness,  and  Ibrbearaaee,  and 
fering;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  Ood 
lead^  thee  to  repentance  V 

5.  It  is  as  manifestly  contrary  to  his  jaitki 
Here,  indeed,  we  would  not  assume  to  meBsnt 
this  attribute  of  Qod  by  unauthorised  hunus 
conceptions ;  but  when  God  himself  hss  sp> 
pealed  to  those  established  notions  of  jiuii» 
and  et^uity  which  have  been  received  anoif 
all  enlightened  persons,  in  all  ages,  as  lit 
measure  and  rule  of  his  own,  we  caiiBCi  bi 
charged  with  this  presumption.  "Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  ail  the  earth  do  ri^tT'  "Ait 
not  my  ways  equal  1  saith  the  Lorn."  Wcnif 
then  be  bold  to  afibm  that  justice  and  cqaiiy 
in  God  are  what  they  are  taken  to  be  anosf 
reasonable  men ;  and  if  all  men  every  vboe 
woukl  condemn  it,  as  most  contnuy  to  jusuee 
and  right,  that  a  sovereign  should  eond«no  to 
death  one  or  more  of  his  subjects  fer  not  ober- 
ing  laws  which  it  is  absolutely  impoisibk  nr 
them,  under  any  circumstances  which  tbcr 
can  possibly  avail  themselves  of,  to  obey,  aad 
mucn  more  the  greater  part  of  his  Bubjcdi; 
and  to  require  them,  on  pain  of  aegraTaud 
punishment,  to  do  something  in  oroer  to  tke 
pardon  and  remiaaion  of  their  offences,  whick 
he  knows  they  cannot  do,  say  to  stop  the  lidc 
or  to  remove  a  mountain ;  it  implies  a  chaifi 
as  obviously  unjust  against  Gkxl,  who  ii '' jua 
in  the  judgments  which  he  executeth,"  to  np- 
pose  him  to  act  precisely  in  the  same  Daain 
m  regard  to  those  whom  he  has  passed  b^  »bA 
rejected,  without  any  avoidable  fault  ol  tbo 
own ;  to  destroy  them  by  the  simple  rule  of 
his  own  sovereignty,  or,  in  other  woidi,  to 
show  that  he  has  power  to  do  iu  in  whauva 
light  the  subject  be  viewed,  no  fault,  io  as? 
right  construction,  can  be  chargeable  upon  tte 

Sersons  so  punished^  or,  as  we  may  rather  »y, 
estroyed,  since  punishment  supposes  a  judicui 
proceeding,  which  this  act  shuts  out.  Fcr 
either  the  reprobates  are  destroyed  for  a  puit 
reason  of  sovereignty  without  any  reference  to 
their  sinfulness,  and  thus  all  criminaiity  ia  ^ 
out  of  the  consideration ;  or  they  are  destroyed 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  which  they  were  Dtf 
consenting;  or  for  personal  faults  resultiu 
from  a  corruption  of  nature  which  they  brou^M 
into  the  world  with  them,  and  which  God  willi 
not  to  correct,  and  which  they  have  no  power 
to  correct  themselves.  Every  received  &otk)r> 
of  justice  is  thus  violated.  We  mnt,  indeed 
that  some  proceedings  of  the  Almighty  may 
appear  at  first  irreconcilable  with  josuce,  whicii 
are  not  so ;  as  that  we  should  suffer  pain  and 
death,  and  be  infected  with  a  morally  romipi 
nature,  in  consequence  of  the  transgression  of 
our  first  progenitors;  that  children  sbooU 
suffer  for  tneir  parents'  faults  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence;  and  that  in  general 
calamities  tne  comparatively  innocent  sboold 
suffer  the  same  evib  as  the  guilty.  Bat  none 
of  these  are  parallel  cases.  Ft>r  the  "fine 
gift*'  has  come  upon  all  men,  '*  to  justificatioi 
of  life,"  through  **  the  righteousness"  of  tbe 
second  Adam,  so  that  the  terms  of  oor  probs* 
tion  are  but  changed.  Nona  are  doomed  t» 
inevitabla  ruin,  or  tha  above  woidi  of  tka 
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Apemh  woold  have  no  mMuimff;  mad  pain 
and  deaih,  as  to  all  who  avail  thcmselvea  of 
the  remedy,  are  made  the  iiutnunenia  of  a 
higher  life,  and  of  a  auperaboundiii|;  of  graoe 
through  Christ.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  as  to  children  who  suffer  evils  for 
their  parents'  faults.  This  circumstance  altere 
the  terms  of  their  probation ;  but  if  every  con- 
diuon  of  probation  leaves  to  men  the  posai- 
biliiy  and  ilie  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  the 
circumstances  of  all  are  balanced  and  weighed 
by  Him  who  administers  the  affairs  of  indi- 
viduals  on  principles,  the  end  of  which  is  to 
inrn  all  the  evils  of  life  into  spiritual  and 
higher  blesBmj|S,  there  is,  obviously,  no  im- 
peachment of  justtoe  in  the  circomstanoes  of 
the  probation  assigned  to  any  person  whatever. 
As  to  the  innocent  suffering  equally  with  the 
guiliy  in  general  calamities,  the  persons  so 
suffering  are  but  comparatively  innocent,  and 
their  personal  transj^ressions  against  God  de- 
serve A  higher  punishment  than  any  which 
this  life  witnesses;  this  may  also  as  i6  them 
be  overruled  for  merciful  purposes,  and  a 
fiiture  life  presents  its  manifold  compensations. 
But  as  to  the  non-elect,  the  whole  case,  in  this 
scheme  of  sovereign  reprobation,  or  sovereign 
preterition,  is  supposed  to  be  before  us.  Their 
itate  is  fixed,  their  afflictions  in  this  life  will 
not  in  any  instance  be  overruled  for  ends  ' 
of  edification  and  salvation*,  they  are  left 
under  a  necessity  of  sinning  in  every  condi- 
tion; and  a  future  life  presents  no  compensa- 
tion, but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  fiery  and 
quenchless  indignation.  It  is  surely  not  pos- 
sible for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  reconcile  this 
to  any  notion  of  lust  govwnment  which  has 
ever  obtained ;  and  by  the  established  notions 
of  justice  and  equity  in  human  affairs,  we  are 
taught  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  jud^e 
of  the  divine  proceedings  in  all  completely 
ttated  and  comprehensible  cases. 

6.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  reconcile  this 
notion  to  the  sincerity  of  Qnd  in  offering  sal- 
vation by  Christ  to  alt  who  hear  the  Gospel, 
of  whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  majority, 
or  at  least  great  numbers  to  be  among  the  re- 
probate. The  Gospel,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
commanded  to  be  preached  to  every  creature ; 
which  publication  of  eood  news  to  every  crea- 
ture is  an  offer  of  salvation  to  every  creature, 
sccompanied  with  earnest  invitations  to  em- 
brace it,  and  admonitory  comminatioos  lest 
■ny  shouhi  neglect  and  despise  it  But  does 
it  not  involve  a  serious  reflection  upon  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  Ciod  which  meA  ought 
u>  shudder  at,  to  assume,  that  at  the  very  time 
ihe  Gospel  is  thus  preached,  no  part  of  this 
^ood  news  was  ever  designed  to  benefit  the 
majority,  or  any  great  part,  of  those  to  whom 
it  IS  addressed  I  that  they  to  Whom  this  love 
of  God  in  Christ  is  proclaimed  were  never 
loved  by  God  1  that  he  has  decreed  that  many 
to  whom  he  offers  salvation,  and  whom  he  in- 
vites to  receive  it,  shall  never  be  saved  %  and 
Ihst  he  will  consider  their  sins  aggravated  by 
iqecting  that  which  they  never  could  receive, 
Md  whioh  be  never  designed  thorn  to  reeeive  1 
k  ia  no  auwar  lo  Uiia  to  Mf  that  wo  lUso  - 


admit  that  the  ofeni  of  mercy  ara  mado  Iqr 
God  to  many  whom  he,  by  virtue  of  his  pra> 
science,  knows  will  never  receive  them.     Wc 

Sant  thus ;  but  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  in 
ia  case  there  is  no  insincerity.  On  the  Col* 
vinian  scheme  the  offer  of  salvation  is  modi 
to  those  fi>r  whose  sins  Christ  made  no  aton^ 
ment-j  on  the  other,  he  made  atonement  fiv 
the  sms  of  all  On  the  former,  the  offer  m 
made  to  those  whom  God  never  designed  to 
embrace  it;  on  the  latter  to  nono  but  those 
whom  God  seriously  and  in  truth  wills  that 
they  shoiild  avail  themselves  of  it;  on  one 
theory,  the  bar  to  the  salvation  of  the  non- 
elect  lies  in  the  want  of  a  provided  aacrifice  tar 
sin ;  on  the  other,  it  rests  solely  in  men  them- 
selves;  one  consists,  therefore,  with  a  perfect 
sincerity  of  offer,  the  other  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  brinffing  the  sipcerity  of  God 
into  question,  and  fixing  a  stigma  upon  his 
moral  truth. 

7.  Unconditional  reprobation  cannot  be  «»> 
conciled  with  that  trequent  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  "(Sod  is  no  reaptctsr  of  per- 
sons." This  phrase,  we  grant,  is  not  to  ba 
interpreted  as  though  the  bounties  of  the  Al- 
mighty were  dispensed  in  equal  measures  to 
his  creatures.  In  the  administration  of  fiivoiur, 
there  is  place  for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogi^ 
tive  which,  in  a  just  sense,  is  called  toe  sofo> 
reignty  of  God ;  but  justice  knows  but  of  one 
rule ;  it  is,  in  iu  nature,  settled  and  fixed,  and 
looks  not  at  the  person,  but  the  case.  To  haye 
respect  of  persons  is  a  phrase,  therefore,  in 
Scripture,  which  sometimes  refers  to  judicial 
proceedings,  and  signifies  to  judge  from  par- 
tiality and  affeaion,  and  not  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question.  It  is  also  used  by  St.  Peter 
with  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  Comeliua: 
"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respeeter 
of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feaiath 
aim,  and  worketh  rigliieousness,  is  accepted 
with  him.'*  Here  it  is  clear,  that  to  reapeet 
penrsons,  would  be  to  reject  or  accept  tnom 
without  regard  to  their  moral  qualities,  and  on 
some  national  and  other  prejudice  or  partiality 
which  forms  no  moral  rule  of  any  kind.  But, 
if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and  repro- 
bation be  true;  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
men  like  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the  Calvin istie 
conatruction  of  the  passage,  while  in  the  womb 
of  their  mother,  nay,  from  eternity,  are  loved 
and  haled,  elected  or  reprobated^  before  they 
have  done  "  good  or  evil,"  then  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  there  is  precisely  this  kind  of  re- 
spect of  persons  with  God ;  for  his  acoeptarce 
or  rejection  of  men  stands  on  some  ground  cf 
aversion  or  dislike,  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  moral  rule,  and  has  no  respi^t  to  the 
meriu  of  the  caao  itself;  and  if  iYt,  Scripture 
afiSlrms  that  there  is  no  such  re^rert  cf  persona 
with  Godj  then  the  doctrine  which  implies  it 
is  contradicted  by  inspired  authority. 

8.  The  doctrine  ot  which  we  are  ahowinc 
the  difficulties,  brings  with  it  tlie  rspolsive  ana 
shocking  opinion  of  the  eternal  punishment 
of  infants.  Some  Calvinists  have,  indeed,  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  to  put  it  ool 

of  aiff htk  fmatiailf  A   tnSflS  to  ^naiKilaiMMt  •   kn| 
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ftdfilled  the  propjietic  tign  wfateh  the  Lord  had 
^ivcn  to  Moses  when  he  first  appeared  to  him 
in  ihe  burning  bush :  "  This  shall  be  a  token 
unto  thee  that  I  have  sent  thee:  when  thou 
hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egryptt 
ye  shall  serve  Grod  upon  this  mountain, 
Exod.  iii,  12.  The  speedy  accomplishment, 
therefore,  of  this  sicn,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
journey,  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  faith  or  reliance  on  the  divine  pro- 
tection throug[hout.  Jethro  appears  to  have 
been  distingurshod  not  only  for  his  piety, 
but  also  for  his  political  wisdom.  By  his 
advice,  which  also  was  approved  by  the  Lonl, 
Moses,  to  relieve  himself  rrom  the  fatigue  of 
administering  justice  to  the  people,  the  whole 
day,  from  morning  until  evening,  instituted 
'nferior  judges  or  magistrates  over  thou- 
sands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  as  his  deou- 
ties,  who  were  to  relieve  him  from  the  buraen 
of  judging  the  smaller  causes,  but  to  refer 
the  greater  or  more  difficult  to  Moses,  for  his 
decision. 

REPROBATION  is  equivalent  to  rejection. 
Rejection  always  implies  a  cause ;  '*  Reprobate 
silver  shall  men  call  them,  insomuch  tnat  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them,*'  Jer.  vi,  30 ;  that  is, 
they  are  base  metal,  which  will  not  bear  the 
proof  Conditional  reprobation,  or  rejecting 
men  from  the  divine  mercy,  because  of  their 
impenitence  or  refusal  of  salvation,  is  a  Scrip- 
tural doctrine ;  but  to  the  unconditional,  abso- 
lute reprobation  of  the  rigid  Calvinists,  the  ftA- 
lowine  objections  may  be  urged : — 

1.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  love  of 
God.  "  Gkid  is  love."  . "  He  is  loving  to  every 
man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works." 

9.  Nor  to  the  wisdom  of  Qod ;  for  the  bring- 
ing into  being  a  vast  number  of  intelligent 
creatures  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  of 
being  eternally  lost,  teaches  no  moral  lesson 
to  the  world ;  and  contradicts  all  those  notions 
of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, which  we  are  taught  to  look  for, 
not  only  from  natural  reason,  but  from  the 
Scriptures. 

3.  Nor  to  the  grace  of  GSod,  which  is  so 
often  magnified  in  the  Scriptures;  for  doth  it 
argue  any  sovereign  or  high  strain,  any  super- 
abounding  richness  of  frace  or  mercy  in  any 
man,  when  ten  thousand  have  equaUv  offended 
him,  only  to  pardcn  one  or  two  of  tnem  1  Or 
in  what  sense  has  "  the  grace  of  God  appearsd 
unto  all  men,"  or  even  to  one  millionth  part  of 
them  1 

4.  Nor  can  this  merciless  reprobation  be 
reconciled  to  any  of  those  numerous  passages 
in  which  almi^ty  Ghxl  is  represented  as  ten- 
derly compassionate  and  pitiful  to  the  worst 
and  most  unworthy  of  his  creatures,  even  them 
who  finally  perish.  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
Ihe  death  of  nim  that  dieth."  "  Being  grieved 
•t  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  "  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
M  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not  f"  *'  The  Lord  is 
lang-sufferine  to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any 
^htfWAld  perish."    "  Or  deapiaest  thou  tha  richaa 


of  his  goodness,  and  forbearaaee,  and  Vsammi 
fering;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  Qoi 
leadM  thee  to  repentance  1" 

5.  It  is  as  maniicstly  contrary  to  his  jaitica 
Here,  indeed,  we  would  not  assosM  to  meBsme 
this  attribute  of  God  by  unauthorised  humn 
conceptions;  but  when  God  himself  hss  sp> 
pealed  to  those  established  notions  of  joaiet 
and  e(|uity  which  have  been  received  sBOSf 
all  enlightened  persons,  in  all  ages,  as  t« 
measure  and  rule  of  his  own,  we  taoBOt  bi 
charged  with  this  presomptioo.  **ShsU  aot 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  I"  ''Ait 
not  my  ways  equal  1  saith  the  Lonl."  We  may 
then  be  bold  to  afibm  that  justice  and  cqsiiy 
in  God  are  what  they  are  taken  to  be  ainosc 
reasonable  men ;  and  if  all  men  every  vbnc 
would  condemn  k,  as  most  ooBtrary  to  jaMin 
and  right,  that  a  sovereign  ahould  eondemo  to 
death  one  or  more  of  his  subjects  for  not  ob^ 
ing  laws  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  lor 
th«tt,  under  any  circumstances  which  tber 
can  possibly  avail  themselves  of,  to  obc]r,aM 
mucL  more  the  greater  part  of  his  subjecu; 
and  to  require  theos,  on  pain  of  aegraratfld 
punishment,  to  do  something  in  orSor  to  ik 

Erdon  and  remission  of  their  offences,  vhiek 
knows  they  cannot  do,  say  to  stop  the  tide 
or  to  remove  a  mountain ;  it  implies  a  cbaip 
as  obviously  unjust  against  God,  who  is  **  jua 
in  the  judgments  which  he  executeth,"  to  ta^ 
pose  him  to  act  precisely  in  the  same  masMr 
in  regard  to  those  whom  he  has  passed  bj  aai 
rejected,  without  any  avoidable  iauk  or  tbm 
own ;  to  destroy  them  by  the  simple  ruk  of 
his  own  sovereignty,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
show  that  he  has  power  to  do  it.  In  whitefa 
light  the  subject  be  viewed,  no  fault,  in  ao; 
right  construction,  can  be  chargeable  upon  Ux 

Sersons  so  punished,  or,  as  we  may  rather  iat, 
estroyed,  since  punishment  supposes  a  judicul 
prooeeding,  which  this  act  shuts  out.  For 
either  the  reprobates  are  destroyed  for  a  put 
reason  of  sovereignty  without  any  reference  lo 
their  sinfulness,  and  thus  all  criminality  is  kft 
out  of  the  consideration ;  or  they  are  destroyed 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  which  they  were  pa 
consenting;  or  for  personal  faults  resuliinf 
from  a  corruption  of  nature  which  they  brou^ 
into  the  world  with  them,  and  which  God  vilis 
not  to  correct,  and  which  they  have  no  power 
to  correct  themselves.  Every  received  notioa 
of  justice  is  thus  violated.  We  rrant,  indeed, 
that  some  proceedings  of  the  Aimi^hty  nuy 
appear  at  first  irreconcilable  with  justice,  whidi 
are  not  so ;  as  that  we  should  suffer  psiin  and 
death,  and  be  infected  with  a  morally  corrupt 
nature,  in  consequence  of  the  transgressioo  of 
our  first  progenitors;  that  childron  sbooU 
suffer  for  tneir  parents'  faults  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence;  and  that  in  general 
calamities  tne  comparatively  innocent  should 
suffer  the  same  evils  as  the  guilty.  But  ncttt 
of  these  are  parallel  cases.  F%r  the  ''five 
gift"  has  come  upon  all  men,  '*  to  justificaiioa 
of  life,"  through  **  the  righteousness"  of  tbe 
second  Adam,  ao  that  the  terms  of  our  proba- 
tion are  but  changed.  None  are  doomed  tt 
inevitable  ruin,  or  tha  above  woida  of  tks 
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Afwalle  woold  have  no  mMuiiiiff;  mad  pain 
•nd  death,  as  to  all  who  avail  thcmselvea  of 
the  remedy,  are  made  the  instruments  of  a 
higher  life,  and  of  a  superaboundin^  of  graoe 
throug^h  Christ.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  as  to  children  who  suffer  evils  for 
their  parenu'  faulu.  This  circumstance  alters 
the  terms  of  their  probation  *,  but  if  every  con- 
diLion  of  probation  leaves  to  men  the  possi- 
bility and  tlie  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  the 
eircunistanoes  of  all  are  balanced  and  weighed 
by  Him  who  administers  the  affairs  of  Indi- 
vid uaU  on  principles,  the  end  of  which  is  to 
turn  all  the  evils  of  life  into  spiritual  and 
higher  blessinjrs,  there  is,  obviously,  no  im- 
peachment of  justice  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  probation  assigned  to  any  person  whatever. 
As  to  the  innocent  suffering  equally  with  the 
guilty  in  general  calamities,  the  persons  so 
suffering  are  but  comparatively  innocent,  and 
their  personal  transgressions  against  God  de- 
serve a  higher  punishment  than  any  which 
this  life  witnesses  i  this  may  also  as  to  them 
be  overniied  for  merciful  purposes,  and  a 
future  life  presents  its  manifold  compensations. 
But  as  to  the  non-elect,  the  whole  cose,  in  this 
scheme  of  sovereign  reprobation,  or  sovereign 
pretention,  is  supposed  to  be  before  us.  Their 
itate  is  fixed,  their  afflictions  in  this  life  will 
not  in  any  instance  be  overruled  for  ends 
of  edification  and  salvation;  they  are  left 
under  a  necessity  of  sinning  in  every  condi- 
tion; and  a  future  life  presents  no  compensa- 
tion, but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  fiery  and 
quenchless  indignation.  It  is  surely  not  pos- 
sible for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  reconcile  this 
lo  any  notion  of  iust  government  which  has 
ever  obtained ;  and  by  the  established  notions 
of  justice  and  equity  in  human  affairs,  we  are 
taught  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  jud^e 
of  the  divine  proceedings  in  all  completely 
staled  and  comprehensiblt  cases. 

6.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  reconcile  this 
notion  to  the  sincerity  of  Glnd  in  offering  sal- 
vstion  by  Christ  to  all  who  hear  the  Qospel, 
of  whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  majority, 
or  at  least  great  numbers  to  be  among  the  re- 
probate. The  Qospel,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
commanded  to  be  preached  to  every  creature; 
which  publication  of  eood  news  to  every  crea- 
ture is  an  offer  of  solvation  to  every  creature, 
accompanied  with  earnest  invitations  to  em- 
brace it,  and  admonitory  comminations  lest 
sny  should  neglect  and  despise  it.  But  does 
it  not  involve  a  serious  reflection  upon  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  Ciod  which  meA  ought 
to  shudder  at,  to  assume,  that  at  the  very  time 
the  Grospel  is  thus  preached,  no  part  of  this 
;ood  news  was  ever  designed  to  benefit  the 
fflajority,  or  any  great  part,  of  those  to  whom 
it  IB  aodressed  1  that  they  to  Whom  this  love 
of  God  in  Christ  is  proclaimed  were  never 
bved  by  God  t  that  he  has  decreed  that  many 
to  whom  he  offers  salvation,  and  whom  he  in- 
vites to  receive  it,  shall  never  be  saved  1  and 
that  he  will  consider  their  sins  aggravated  by 
(ejecting  that  which  they  never  could  reeeife. 

-'     '  designed  thorn  to  receive  1 


nd  which  be  never 
k  is  no  auwar  lo 


to  Mf  that  w*  alto 


admit  that  the  ofers  of  mercy  are  mads  faf 
God  to  many  whom  he,  by  vinue  of  his  pra> 
science,  knows  will  never  receive  them.     Wie 

Sant  this ;  but  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  in 
is  case  there  is  no  insincerity.  On  the  Col* 
vinian  scheme  the  offer  of  salvation  is  mads 
to  those  for  whose  sins  Christ  made  no  aton^ 
nient^  on  the  other,  he  made  atonement  fiv 
the  sins  of  alL  On  the  former,  the  offer  'm 
made  to  those  whom  God  never  designed  to 
embrace  it;  on  the  latter  to  none  but  those 
whom  God  seriously  and  in  truth  wills  that 
they  shoiild  avail  themselves  of  it;  on  one 
theory,  the  bar  to  the  salvation  of  the  non- 
olect  lies  in  the  want  of  a  provided  sacrifice  for 
sin ;  on  the  other,  it  rests  solely  in  men  them- 
selves; one  consists,  therefore,  with  a  perfect 
sincerity  of  oflOer,  the  other  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  bringing  the  sincerity  of  God 
into  question,  and  fixing  a  stigma  upon  his 
moral  truth. 

7.  Unconditional  reprobation  cannot  be  ro> 
conciled  with  that  frequent  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons." This  phrase,  we  grant,  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  though  the  bounties  of  the  Al- 
mighty were  dispensed  in  equal  measures  to 
his  creatures.  In  the  administration  of  favour, 
there  is  place  for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogi^ 
live  which,  in  a  just  sense,  is  called  toe  sof»> 
reignty  of  God ;  but  justice  knows  but  of  one 
rule ;  it  is,  in  its  nature,  sealed  and  fixed,  and 
looks  not  at  the  persoa,  but  the  ease.  To  haye 
respect  of  persons  is  a  phrase,  therefore,  in 
Scripture,  which  sometimes  refers  to  judicial 
proceedings,  and  signifies  to  judge  from  par- 
tiality and  affeaion,  and  not  upon  the  merits 
of  the  ouestion.  It  is  also  used  by  St.  Peter 
with  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  Corneliua: 
'*  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respeeter 
of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
nim,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  him."  Here  it  is  clear,  that  to  reusect 
persons,  would  be  to  reject  or  accept  them 
without  regard  to  their  moral  qualities,  and  on 
some  national  and  other  prejudice  or  partiality 
which  forms  no  moral  rule  of  any  kind.  But, 
if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and  repro- 
bation be  true;  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
men  like  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the  Calvintstie 
construction  of  the  passage,  while  in  the  womb 
of  their  mother,  nay,  from  eternity,  are  loved 
and  hated,  elected  or  reprobated^  before  they 
have  done  "  good  or  evil,"  then  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  there  is  precisely  this  kind  of  re- 
spect of  persons  with  God ;  for  his  acoeptaroe 
or  rejection  of  men  stands  on  some  ground  cf 
aversion  or  dislike,  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  moral  rule,  and  has  no  resp(«t  to  the 
merits  of  the  case  itself;  and  if  iYt.  Scripture 
afiSlrms  that  there  is  no  such  re^pert  c  f  persona 
with  Godj  then  the  doctrine  which  implies  it 
is  contradicted  by  inspired  authority. 

8.  The  doctrine  or  which  we  are  showinc 
the  difficulties,  brings  with  it  tlie  repulsive  ana 
shocking  opinion  of  the  eternal  punishment 
of  infants.  Some  Calvinists  have,  indeed,  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  to  put  it  oat 
of  light,  flogaigied  than  to  anaihiUtion ;  bol 


of  tlie  tniiiliilatiofi  of  any  hnman  being  there 
is  no  intimation  in  the  word  of  God.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  fearful  consequence  of 
admitting  the  punishment  of  beings  innocent 
as  to  all  actual  sin,  there  is  no  other  way  than 
to  suppose  all  children,  dyin^  in  infancy,  to  be 
an  elected  portion  of  mankind,  which,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  mere  hypothesis  brought  in 
to  serve  a  theory  without  any  evidence.  That 
some  of  those  who,  as  they  suppose,  are  under 
this  senieiTce  of  reprobation,  die  in  their  infan- 
v7,  is,  probabiT,  what  most  Calvinists  allow ; 
and,  if  their  cioctrine  be  received, '  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  all  such 
infants  are  eternally  lost.  Now,  we  know 
that  infants  are  not  lost,  because  our  Lord 
gave  it  as  a  reason  why  little  children  ouf ht 
not  to  be  hindered  from  coming  unto  him,  that 
*'of  such  is  the  kingdom  or  heaven."  On 
which  Calvin  himself  remarics,  "  In  this  word, 
'  for  of  such  is  the  kin^om  of  heaven,'  Christ 
comprehends  as  well  little  children  themselves, 
as  t^ose  who  in  disposition  resemble  them. 
Hoc  voce^  iam  ffarvutos^  guam  eorum  simiUSt 
comprehtndil."  We  are  assured  of  the  salva- 
tion of  infants,  also,  because  "  the  free  gifl  has 
come  upon  all  men  to,"  in  order  to,  "  justifica- 
tion or  life,"  and  because  children  are  not 
capable  of  rejecting  that  blessing,  and  must, 
therefore,  derive  benefit  firom  it.  The  noint, 
also,  on  which  we  have  just  now  touchea,  that 
"  there  is  no  respect  of  jieraons  with  God," 
demonstrates  it.  For,  as  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  children,  dyine  in  infancy, 
are  saved,  it  must  follow,  from  this  principle 
and  axiom  in  the-  divine  government,  that  all 
infants  are  saved ;  for  the  case  of  all  infants, 
as  to  innocence  or  guilt,  sin  or  righteousness, 
being  the  same,  and  Glod  as  a  judge,  being 
**  no  respecter  of  persons,"  but  regarding  only 
the  merits  of  the  case,  he  cannot  make  this 
awful  distinction  as  to  them,  that  one  part  shall 
be  eternally  saved  and*  the  jother  eternally  lost. 
That  doctrine,  therefore,  which  implies  the 
perdition  of  infants,  cannot  be  congruous  to 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  but  is  utterly  abhorrent 
to  them. 

Finally,  not  to  multiply  these  instances  of 
the  difficulties  which  accompany  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  reprobation,  or  of  pretention,  (to 
use  the  milder  term,  though  the  argument  is 
not  in  the  least  changed  bv  it,)  it  destroys  the 
end  of  punitive  justice.  That  end  can  only  be, 
to  deter  men  from  offeree,  and  to  add  strength 
to  the  law  of  God.  But  if  the  whole  bodv  of 
the  renrnbate  are  left  to  the  influence  of  tneir 
fallen  tiaiure  without  remedy,  they  cannot  be 
deterred  fram  sin  by  threats  of  inevitable  pun- 
ishment; nor  can  they  ever  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  the  law  of  God:  their  doom  is 
fixed,  and  threats  and  examples  can  avail 
nut  hi  n  ST. 

RKSTITUTION,  that  act  of  iuttice  by 
which  we  restore  to  our  neighbour  whatever  we 
have  nnjustly  deprived  him  of,  Exod.  xxii,  1 ; 
Lnke  xix,  o.  Moralists  observe,  respecting 
rest  it  %i(  ion,  1.  That  were  it  can  be  made  in 
kind,  or  the  injury  can  be  certainly  valued,  we 
•re  10  restore  iha  thine -or  the  vania.    9.  Wa 


are  boand  to  restore  the  thing  with  the  natml 
increase  of  it,  that  is,  to  sattafT  for  the  Vmi 
sustained  in  the  mean  time,  ami  the  gain  hin- 
dered. 3.  When  the  thing  cannot  be  restond, 
and  the  value  of  it  is  not  certain,  we  are  to 
eive  reasonable  satisfaction,  aceoiding  to  a 
Rberal  estimation.  4.  We  are  at  least  to  give, 
by  way  of  restitution,  what  the  law  would 
give;  (or  that  is  generally  equal,  and  in  most 
cases  rather  favourable  than  rigorous.  5.  A 
man  is  not  only  bound  to  make  restitution  for 
the  injury  he  did,  but  for  all  that  directly  fol> 
lows  upon  the  injurious  act :  for  the  first  in- 
jury bein^  wilful,  we  are  suj^posed  to  will  sS 
that  which  follows  upon  it. 

RESURRECTION.  The  belief  of  a  gwt- 
ral  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  will  come 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
followed  with  an  immortality  either  of  happi- 
ness or  misery,  is  an  article  of  religion  in  com- 
mon to  Jews  and  Christians.  It  is  verv  ex- 
pressly taught  both  in  the  Old  and  New  'tf^t- 
mentSj  Psalm  zvi,  10;  Job  xix,  S5,  &c ;  EzHt. 
xxxvti,  1,  dbc ;  Isaiah  xxvi,  19  ;  John  v.  29, 
SO ;  and  to  these  may  be  added.  Wisdom  iii,  1, 
&c;  iv,  15;  3  Mace  vii,  14,23,  29,  &c  Ai 
the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared  in  Judei, 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  receivrd  as 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  iht 
Sadducees  excepted,  Matt,  xxii,  23;  Lukeix, 
28 ;  Mark  xii,  18;  John  xi,  23,  94 ;  Acts  xxiii, 
6, 8.  Our  Saviour  arose  himself  from  the  df*ad, 
to  eive  us,  in  his  own  pereon,  a  proof,  a  pledge, 
and  a  pattern  of  our  future  resurrection.  ^ 
Paul,  in  almost  all  his  epistles,  speaks  of  i 
genered  resurrection,  refutes  those  who  deri<d 
or  opposed  it,  and  proves  aiul  explains  it  bj 
several  cireumstances,  Rom.  vi,  5 ;  I  Cor.  x\, 
12-15;  Phil,  iii,  10,  11;  Heb.  xi,  35;  1  Tbess^ 
iv,  ia-l7,  Ac. 

On  this  subject  no  point  of  discussion,  of 
any  importance,  arises  among  those  who  adinil 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  except  as  to  the  wny  ic 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  il» 
body  is  to  be  underetood  ;^whether  a  ^rsu^ 
rection  of  the  substance  of  the  body  be  mfpnt. 
or  some  minute  ond  indestructible  part  of  it- 
The  latter  theory  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  certain  suppoM  dimculties.  It  r«s- 
not  however  fail  to  strike  every  impartial  rpndfr 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  doctrine  of  tiK 
resurrection  is  there  taught  without  any  nice 
distinctions.  It  is  always  exhibited  as  a  minrih 
lous  work ;  and  represents  the  same  body  wii>h 
is  laid  in  the  grave  as  the  subjeci  of  this'ch»n«« 
from  death  to  life,  by  the  power  of  Christ 
Thus  our  Lord  was  raised  in  ll.3  same  body  in 
which  he  died,  and  his  resurrection  is  con- 
stantly held  forth  as  the  model  of  mirs;  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  expressly  says,  "Who  shall 
change  onr  vile  My,  that  it  niay  be  fashton«l 
like  unto  his  glorious  body.*'  The  only  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  which  appears  to  fevoor  ibe 
notion  of  the  rising  of  the  immortal  bodv  from 
some  indestructible  germ,  is  1  Cor.  xv,  2l5,  ^e: 
*'  But  some  men  will  say,  How  are  the  deed 
raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  eoniel 
Thou  fool,  that  whieh  tlioa  aovesi  is  m 


^ckened  exoqA  it  die;  and  that  which  thoa 
lowest,  thou  Mweat  not  that  body  that  shall 
be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheal,  of 
of  some  other  ^in,"  dw.    If,  howcTer,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  Apostle,  hokling  this 
Tiew  of  the  case,  to  meet  objections  to  the  doc- 
iriiie  of  the  resurrection,   grounded  upon  the 
difficulties  of  conceiving  how  the  same  bodv, 
in  the  popular  sense,  could  be  raised  up  in  suo- 
staoce,  we  might  ha?e  expected  him  to  correct 
this  misapprdiension  by  declaring,  that  this 
was  not  the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  that  some 
small  parts  of  the  body  only,  bearing  as  little 
proportion  to  the  whole  as  the  germ  of  a  seed 
to  the  plant,  would  be  presenred,  and  be  un- 
folded into  the  perfected  body  at  the  lesurreo- 
tion.    Instead  of  this,  he  goes  on  immediately 
to  remind  the  objector  of  the  differences  which 
ei^ist  between  material  bodies  as  they  now  ex- 
ist; between  the  plant  and  the  bare  or  naked 
grain;   between   one  plant  and   another;  be- 
tween the  flesh  of  men,  of  beasts,  of  fishes,  and 
of  birds ;   between  celestial  and  terrestrial  bo- 
dies; and  between  the  lesser  and  ereater  eelea- 
tial  luminaries  themselves.      Still  farther   he 
proceeds  to  state  the  difference,  not  between 
the  germ  of  the  body  to  be  raised,  and  the  My 
eiven  at   the   resurrection;    but   between   Ui 
bodu  itself ^  understood  popularly,  which  dies, 
and  the  body  which  shall  be  raised.     "  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  inoorrup- 
*Jon/*  which  would  not  be  true  of  the  supposed 
incorrupiidU  and  imperishable  germ  of  this  hy* 
pothesis ;  and  can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  body 
Itself,  considered  in  substance,  and,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  corruptible.    Farther:  the  question 
put  by   the  objector, — "  How  are   tht   dead 
raised  up  1"  does  not  refer  to  the  modus  agendi 
of  the  resurrection,  or  the  process  or  manner 
in  which  the  thing  is  to  bo  effected,  as  the  ad- 
Tocates   of  the   germ    hypothesis    appear   to 
assume.    This  is  manifest  from  the  answer  of 
the  Apostle,  who  goes  on  immediately  to  state, 
not  in  what  manner  the  resurrection  is  to  be 
effected,  but  what  shall  be  the  UaU  or  condi- 
iion  of  the  resurrection  body ;  which  is  no  an- 
swer at  all  to  the  question,  if  it  be  taken  in 
that  sense. 

Thus,  in  the  argument,  the  Apostle  confines 
himself  wholly  to  the  possibility  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  in  a  refined  and  glorified 
state;  but  omits  all  reference  to  the  mode  in 
vhich  the  thin^  will  be  effected,  as  being  out 
of  the  line  of  the  objector's  questions,  and  in 
itself  above  human  thought,  and  wholly  mi- 
raculous. It  is,  however,  dear,  that  when  he 
ipeaks  of  the  body,  as  the  subject  of  this 
vondrous  "  change, '  he  speaks  of  it  popularly, 
sa  the  same  body  in  substance,  whatever 
changes  in  its  qualities  or  figure  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  it.  Great  general  changes  it  will 
experience,  as  from  corruption  to  incorruption, 
from  mortality  to  immortality ;  mat  changes  of 
a  ^fiicular  kind  will  also  take  place,  as  its 
being  freed  from  deformities  and  defects,  and 
^  accidental  varieties  produced  by  climate, 
aliments,  labour,  and  hereditaiy  diseases.  It 
is  also  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  that  "  in  the 
ttsurreaion  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 


eivni  in  marriage,  bat  be  like  to  the  angels  of 
Qod  ;*'  and  this  also  implies  a  certain  chanca 
of  structure;  and  we  may  gather  from  the 
declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  though  **  the 
stomach,"  is  now  adapted  "  to  meau,  and  meaia 
to  the  stomach,"  jret  Qod  will  **  destroy  both  it 
and  them ;"  that  the  animal  appetite  for  food 
will  be  removed,  and  the  organ  now  adapted 
to  that  appetite  will  have  no  place  in  tha 
renewed  urame.  But  great  as  these  chan^ 
are,  the  human  form  will  be  retained  in  its 
perfection,  after  the  model  of  our  Lord's  ""  glo> 
riotts  bod)r,"  and  the  substance  of  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed  will  not  theraby  be 
affected.  That  the  same  body  which  was  laid 
in  the  grave  shall  arise  out  of  it,  is  the  mani* 
int  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  The  notion  of 
an  incorruptible  germ,  or  that  of  an  original 
and  unchangeable  stamen,  out  of  which  a  new 
and  glorious  body,  at  the  resurrection,  is  to 
spring,  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  speculations  of  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins. 
But  if  by  this  hypothesis  it  was  designed  to 
remove  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the 
scattered  parts  of  one  body  oould  be  preserved 
from  becoming  integral  parts  of  other  bodies, 
it  supposes  that  the  constant  care  of  Providenoa 
is  exerted  to  maintain  the  inoormptibility  of 
those  individual  ^erms,  or  stamina,  so  as  to 
orevent  their  assimilation  with  each  other. 
£^ow,  if  they  have  this  by  original  quali^, 
then  the  same  quality  may  just  as  easily  bo 
supposed  to  appertain  to  every  particle  whioh 
composes  a  human  body ;  ao  tnat,  though  it  ha 
used  for  food,  it  shall  not  be  capable  of  assimt* 
lation,  in  any  circumstancea,  with  another 
human  body.  But  if  these  ^;enns,  or  stamina, 
have  not  this  Quality  by  their  original  nature, 
they  can  only  be  prevented  from  assimilating 
with  each  other  by  that  operation  of  God  which 
is  present  to  all  his  works,  and  which  must 
always  be  directed  to  secure  the  execution  of 
his  own  ultimate  designs.  If  this  view  be 
adopted,  then,  if  the  resort  must  at  last  be  to 
the  superintendence  of  a  Being  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  there  is  no  grMter  difficuky 
m  supposing  that  his  care  to  secure  this  objeoi 
may  extend  to  a  million  as  easily  as  to  a  hun- 
dred particles  of  matter.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  and  rational  answer  to  the  objection  thai 
the  same  piece  of  matter  may  happen  to  be  a 
part  of  two  or  more  bodies,  as  in  the  instances 
of  men  feeding  upon  animals  which  have  fed 
upon  men,  and  of  men  feeding  upon  one 
another.  The  question  here  is  one  which 
simply  respects  the  frustrating  a  final  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  by  an  operation  of  nature. 
To  suppose  that  he  cannot  prevent  this,  is  to 
deny  his  power;  to  suppose  him  inattentive  to 
it,  IS  to  suppose  him  indifferent  to  his  own 
designs ;  and  to  assume  that  he  employs  caie 
to  prevent  it,  is  to  assume  nothing  greater, 
nothing  in  feet  so  great,  as  many  instances  of 
control,  which  are  always  occurring;  as,  for 
instance,  the  regulation  of  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  human  births,  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chance,  but  must  either  be  referred 
to  superintendence,  or  to  some  ot'i^al  law. 
Another  objeotion  to  the  reauriection  of  the 
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body  he  J  been  drawn  from  the  ehangce  of  ka 
•ubttance  doring  life ;  the  answer  to  which  ia, 
that,  allowing  a  frequent  and  total  change  of 
the  subetance  of  the  hody  (which,  however,  is 
but  an  hypothesis)  to  take  place^  it  affects  noi  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  which  is^  that  the  body 
which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be  raised  up. 
Bat  then,  we  are  told,  that  if  our  bodies  have  in 
fact  under^ne  successive  changes  during  liie. 
(he  bodies  m  which  we  have  sinned  or  performea 
rewardable  actions  may  not  be,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  same  bodies  as  those  which  will 
be  actually  rewarded  or  punished.  We  answer, 
that  rewards  and  punishments  have  their  re- 
lation to  the  body,  not  so  much  as  it  is  the 
mtbkel  but  as  it  is  the  insirwmtnt  of  reward 
and  punishment.  It  is  the  soul  only  which 
perceives  pain  or  pleasure,  which  suffers  or 
enjoys,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  rewardable 
mijecl.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  admit  such 
corporeal  mutations  as  are  assumed  in  this 
objection,  they  affect  not  the  case  of  our  ac^ 
oountability.  The  personal  identity  or  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being,  as  Mr.  Locke  has 
observed,  consists  in  self-consciousness :  "  By 
this  every  one  is  to  himself  what  he  calls  je</, 
without  considering  whether  that  self  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  or  divers  substances.  It 
was  by  the  same  self  which  reflects  on  an 
action  done  many  years  ago,  that  the  action 
was  perfbrmed."  If  there  were  indeed  any 
weight  in  this  objection,  it  would  affect  the 
proceedings  of  human  criminal  courts  in  all 
cases  of  offences  committed  at  some  distance 
of  time ;  but  it  contradicts  the  common  setise, 
because  it  contradicts  the  common  conscious- 
seal  and  experience,  of  mankind. 

Our  Lordf  has  assured  us,  that  ^*  the  hour  is 
eoming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation."  Then  we  shall  **  all  be 
ehanged,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump,"  and  "  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible."  It  is  probable  (hat  the 
bodies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  though 
each  shall  in  some  respects  be  the  same  as 
before,  will  each  be  in  other  respects  not  the 
•ame,  but  undergo  some  change  conformable 
to  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  suited 
to  his  future  state  of  existence;  yet  both,  as 
the  passage  ju^t  quoted  clearly  teaches,  are 
then  rendered  inflestructible.  Respecting  the 
good  it  is  said,  *'  When  Chiist,  who  is  our  life, 
shall  appear,  we  shall  appear  with  him  in 
glory,"  "  we  shall  be  like  him ;  our  body  shall 
be  fashioned  like  his  glorious  body ;"  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  "  it  doth  not  yet  fully  appear 
what  we  shall  be,"  Col.  iii,  4;  1  John  iii,  2; 
Phil,  iii,  31.  This  has  a  very  obvious  reason. 
Our  present  manner  of  knowing  depends  upon 
our  present  constitution,  and  we  know  not  the 
exact  relation  which  subsists  between  this  con- 
ititution  and  the  manner  of  being  in  a  future 
world;  wc  derive  our  ideas  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses;  the  senses  are  necessarily 
conversant  with  terrestrial  objeeu  only;  our 
hnguaga  li  suited  to  the  ooinmonication  of 


pfeaent  ideas ;  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  db* 
jeots  of  the  future  world  may  in  some  mrifcts 
(whether  few  or  many  we  cannot  say)  differ 
BO  extremely  from  terrestrial  objects,  ihat  lan- 
^age  cannot  communicate  to  us  any  sucb 
ideas  as  .would  render  those  matters  compre- 
hensible. ^  But  language  may  suggest  striking 
and  pleasing  analogies ;  and  with  such  we  an 
presented  by  tlic  holy  Apostle:  "All  flesh," 
says  he,  **  is  not  the  same  flesh :  but  there  is 
one  flesh  of  men,  another  of  beasts,  another 
of  fishes,  and  another  of  birda;"  and  yet 
all  these  are  fashioned  out  of  the  sake 
kind  of  substance,  mere  inert  matter,  till 
Qod  ^ives  it  life  and  activity.  It  is  sown 
an  animal  body;  a  body  which  preriou&ly 
existed  with  all  the  organs,  faculties,  and  pnh 
pensities,  requisite  to  procure,  receive,  and 
appropriate  nutriment,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate 
the  species ;  but  it  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual 
body,  refined  from  the  dregs  of  matter,  freed 
from  the  organs  and  senses  required  only  io 
its  former  state,  and  probably  possessing  the 
remaining  senses  in  greater  perfection,  to^iher 
with  new  and  more  exquisite  faculties,~fit(ed 
for  the  exalted  state  of  existence  and  enjoy- 
ment to  which  it  is  now  rising.  In  the  prpseot 
state  the  organs  and  senses  appointed  to  trans- 
mit the  impressions  of  objects  to  the  mind, 
have  a  manifest  relation  to  the  respoctiTe 
objects :  the  eye  and  seeing,  for  example,  to 
light ;  the  ear  and  hearing,  to  sound.  In  the 
rtmned  and  glorious  state  of  existence  to  which 
good  men  are  tending,  where  the  objcrts  wliich 
solicit  attention  will  be  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous, interesting,  and  deliehtful,  may  net 
the  new  organs,  {acuities,  and  senses,  be  pro- 
port  ionably  refined,  acute,  susceptible,  or  pra'^ 
iratingl  Human  industry  and  invention  hare 
placed  us,  in  a  manner,  in  new  worlds;  what^ 
then,  may  not  a  spiritual  body,  with  sharpenea 
faculties,  and  the  grandest  possible  objects  of 
contemplation,  effect  in  the  celestial  regions 
to  which  Christians  are  invited  1  There  the 
senses  will  no  longer  degrade  the  affections, 
the  imagination  no  longer  corrupt  the  henri ; 
the  ma^ificent  scenery  thrown  open  to  view 
will  animate  the  attention,  give  a  glow  and 
vigour  to  the  sentiments ;  that  roused  attention 
wnl  never  tire;  those  glowing  sentiments  will 
never  cloy;  but  the  man,  now  constituted  of 
an  indestrtictible  body,  as  well  as  of  an  immor- 
tal aoul,  may  visit  in  eternal  succession  the 
streets  of  the  celestial  city,  may  "  drink  of  the 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  of 
the  Lamb ;"  and  dwell  for  ever  in  those  abodes 
of  harmony  and  peace,  which,  though  "  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive,"  we 
are  assured  "Gkxl  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,"  1  Cor.  ii,  9. 

REUBEN,  TarBB  or.  This  tribe,  bsTiag 
much  cattle,  solicited  and  obtained  fVom  Mo- 
ses possessions  east  of  the  Jordan ;  by  which 
river  it  was  separated  from  the  main  bodv  of 
Israel:  it  was,  in  consequence,  exposed  to 
various  inroads  and  oppressions  from  which 
the  wasiegm  tribes  were  free;  aad  it  was  among 
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dm  tarn,  carried  into  eapUvity  by  Tiglatli-pile- 
•er,  1  Chron.  v,  96. 

REVBLATION,  or  APOCALYPSIS,  is 
tbe  name  given  to  a  eanonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament.    See  Apocalypsb. 

RHODES,  an  island  lying  sooth  of  the  pro- 
Thice  of  Garia,  in  Lesser  Asia,  and,  among 
tbe  Asiatic  islands,  is  acoountc^d  for  dignity 
next  to  Cypms  and  Lesbos.  It  is  pleasant  and 
healthfal,  and  was  anciently  celebrated  for  the 
sftdll  of  its  inhabitants  in  navigation,  but  most, 
for  its  prodigious  statue  of  brass  consecrated 
to  the  son,  and  called  the  Colossus.  This 
statue  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  bestrode 
tbe  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  that  ships  conld 
sail  between  its  legs,  and  it  was  accounted  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  St.  Paul, 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  went  from 
Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and 
from  thence  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  Acts  xxi,  1. 

RIGHTEOUSNEISS,  justice,  holiness.  The 
righteousness  of  God  is  the  essential  per- 
fection of  his  nature ;  sometimes  it  is  put  for 
his  justice.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  de- 
notes, not  only  his  absolute  perfection,  but,  is 
tak^n  for  his  perfect  obedience  unto  death, 
and  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our 
stead.  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  that 
obedience  which  the  law  requires.  Tbe  right- 
eousness of  faith  is  the  justification  which  is 
received  by  faith. 

RIMMON.    See  Naaman. 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  appears 
from  Scripture  and  from  profane  authors. 
Judah  left  his  ring  with  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii, 
IB.  When  Pharaoh  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  E^ypt  to  Joseph,  he  look  his  ring 
from  his  finder  and  gave  it  to  Joseph,  Gen. 
xli,  4*3.  After  the  victory  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Midianites,  they  offered  to  the  Lord 
the  rin;zs,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  neck- 
laces, taken  from  the  enemy,  Num.  xxxi,  50. 
The  Israelitish  women  wore  rings,  not  only 
on  their  fingers,  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and 
their  cars.  St.  James  distinguishes  a  man  of 
wealth  and  dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  on  his 
finger,  James  ii,  2.  At  the  return  of  the 
prodigal  son,  his  father  orders  him  to  be  dress- 
ed in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  to  have  a  ring 
put  on  his  finger,  Luke  xv,  22.  When  God 
threaten^  Jeconiah  with  the  utmost  effects  of 
his  anger,  he  tells  him,  that  though  he  M-ere 
the  signet  or  ring  oti  his  fin»er,  ^et  he  should 
b(i  torn  off*.  Jer.  xxii,  24.  The  rmg  was  used 
chiefly  to  seal  with,  and  Scripture  generally 
as9io;ns  it  to  princes  and  great  persons;  as  the 
kin^  of  Egypt,  Joseph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel,  King 
Ahasuprus,  nis  favourite  Haman,  Mordecai, 
King  Darius,  1  Kin»s  xxi,  8 ;  Esther  iii,  10, 
&c ;  Dan.  vi,  17.  The  patents  and  orders  of 
these  princes  were  sealed  with  their  rings  or 
signets,  an  impression  from  which  was  their 
confirmation.  The  ring  was  one  mark  of 
MTpreign  authority.  Pharaoh  gave  his  ring 
to  Joseph,  as  a  token  of  authority.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  his  rin^'  to  Perdic- 
cas,  this  was  understood  as  nominating  him 
bissuccesso*. 

RIVER.    The  Hebrews  give  the  name  of 


"the  river,"  wkhoiit  any  addition,  eometiiiti 
to  the  Nile,  eomeiimea  to  the  E^hratee,  ami 
sometlraeB  to  Jordan.  It  is  the  tenor  of  tha 
discourse  that  must  determine  the  sense  of 
this  vague  and  uncertain  way  of  speaking. 
They  give  also  the  name  of  river  to  broou 
and  rivulets  that  are  not  considerable.    The 


xxxvi,  8. 

ROCK.  Palestine,  being  a  mountainons 
country,  had  also  many  rocks,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  country's  defence ;  for  in  time  «f 
danger  the  people  retired  to  them,  and  found 
a  refuge  against  any  sudden  irruption  of  tile 
enemy.  The  Benjamites  took  shelter  in  iIm 
rock  Rimmon,  Judges  xx,  47.  Samson  knl 
^rrison  in  the  rock  of  Etham,  Judges  xv, «. 
David  found  shelter  in  the  rocks  of  Maon» 
En^i,  &c,  1  Sam.  xxii,  1;  xxiii,  26,  98; 
XXIV,  2-5.  Jerom  says  that  the  southern  parts 
of  Judea  were  full  of  caves  under  ground,  and 
of  caverns  in  the  mountains,  to  which  the 
people  retired  ii>  time  of  danger.  The  Ke*- 
ttes  dwelt  in  the  hollow  places  of  the  rocka. 
Num.  xxiv,  21.  Even  at  this  day  the  villages  of 
this  country  arc  subterraneous,  or  in  the  nieki. 
Josephus  m  several  places  speaks  of  hollow 
rocks,  where  thieves  and  roobers  had  their 
haunts ;  and  travellers  still  find  a  great  nun- 
ber  of  them  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  adjoining 
provinces.  Toward  Lebanon,  the  mountaxoa 
are  high,  but  covered  in  many  places  with  tm 
much  earth  as  fits  them  for  cultivation.  Among 
the  crags  of  the  rocks,  the  beautiful  and  faf- 
famed  cedar  waves  its  lofly  top,  and  extends 
its  powerful  arms,  surrounded  by  the  fir  and 
the  oak,  the  fig  and  the  vine.  On  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  the  mountains  are  not  so  loftyjnor 
so  rugged,  but  become  fitter  for  tillage.  ThflY 
rise  again  to  the  south-east  of  Mount  Carmel; 
are  covered  with  woods,  and  afford  very  nie> 
turesque  views  ;  but  advancing  toward  Juoea, 
they  lose  their  verdure,  the  valleys  become 
narrow,  dry,  and  stony,  and  terminate  at  the 
Dead  Sea  in  a  pile  of  desolate  rocks,  precipioea, 
and  cavpms.  These  vast  excavations,  some 
of  which  will  contain  fifteen  hundred  men, 
are  the  grottoes  of  Engedi,  which  have  been 
a  refuge  to  the  oppressed  or  the  discontented 
in  all  ages.  Westward  of  Jordan  and  the  lake. 
Asphaltites,  another  chain  of  rocks,  still 
loftier  and  more  rugged,  presents  a  yet  more 
gloomy  aspect,  and  announces  the  distant  en- 
trance of  the  desert,  and  the  termination  of 
the  habitable  regions. 

The  name  of  rock  is  also  «ven  to  God,  Iw 
way  of  metaphor,  because  God  is  the  strength, 
the  refuge,  and  defence  of  Israel,  as  those 
places  were  to  the  people  who  resided  among 
them,  Psalm  xviii,  2,  31;  xxxi,  2,  3;  Dertl. 
xxxii.  15,  18, 30,  31  ;  Psalm  Ixi,  2,  dtc. 

ROD.  This  word  is  used  sometimes  for 'die 
branches  of  a  tree:  "And  Jacob  took  hln 
rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and 
chesnut  tree,"  Gen.  xxx,  37;  sometimes  fi>ra 
staff  or  wand :  "  And  thou  shah  take  this  md 
in  thine  hand,  wherewith  thou  ehalt  do  aHpm, 
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And  Moses  took  the  rod  of  Qod  in  his  hand," 
Bxod.  iT,  17,  20;  or  for  a  shepherd's  crook: 
'*  A  nd  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of 
die  iloek,  even  of  whatsoever  paaseth  under 
the  rod:  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the 
Lord,"  Ley.  xxvii,  32 ;  or  for  a  rod,  properly 
so  caJled,  which  God  makes  use  of  lo  correct 
men :  "  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten 
him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes 
of  the  children  of  men,"  2  Sam.  vii,  14.  *'  Let 
him  take  his  rod  awov  from  mc,"  Job  ix,  34. 
The  empire  of  the  Messiah  is  sometimes  re- 
presented by  a  rod  of  iron,  to  show  its  power 
and  its  mifht,  Psalm  U,  9 ;  Rev.  ii,  27  ;  xii,  5 ; 
xix,  15.  Koo  is  sometimes  put  to  signify  a 
tribe  or  a  people ;  "  Remember  thy  congrega- 
tion which  thou  hast  purchased  of  old,  the  rod 
of  thine  inheritance  which  thou  hast  redeem- 
ed," Psalm  Ixxiv,  2.  "  Israel  is  the  rod  of  his 
inheritance,"  Jer.  x,  16.  The  rod  of  Aaron  is 
the  staiT  commonly  used  by  the  high  priest. 
This  is  the  rod  that  budded  and  blossomed  like 
an  almond  tree,  Num.  xvii.    See  Aaron. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  or  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  papists, 
from  the  pope  being  considered  by  tnem  as 
the  supreme  nead  of  the  universid  church,  the 
•accessor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fountain  of 
theological  truth  and  ecclesiastical  honours. 
He  keeps  his  court  in  ^reat  state  at  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  and  is  attended  by  seventy 
cardinals  as  his  privy  counsellors,  in  imitation 
of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Lord.  The 
pope*s  authority  in  other  kingdoms  is  merely 
spiritual,  but  in  Italy  he  is  a  temporal  sove- 
reisn,  Louis  XVIII  and  the  allies  having:,  in 
1814,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  and  to  those 
temporalities  of  which  he  was  deprived  by 
Buonaparte  and  the  French  revolution.  On 
lesuming  his  government,  Pope  Pius  VII  soon 
restored  the  order  of  Jesuits  and  the  inquisi- 
tion; so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  splendour  and 
authority.  The  principal  dogmas  of  this  re- 
ligion are  as  follows:  1.  That  St.  Peter  was 
deputed  by  Christ  to  be  his  vicar,  and  the  head 
/of  the  catholic  church ;  and  that  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  bein?  his  successors,  have  the  same 
apostolical  authority  ;  for  our  Saviour  declares, 
in  Matt,  xvi,  18,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  u|>on 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  ;"  by  which 
rock  they  understand  St.  Peter  himself,  as  the 
name  signifies,  and  not  his  confession,  as  the 
Protestants  explain  it.  And  a  succession  in 
the  church  being  now  supposed  necessary 
under  the  New  Testament,  as  Aaron  had  his 
succession  under  the  old  dispensation,  which 
was  a  figure  of  the  new,  this  succession  can 
BOW,  they  contend,  be  shown  only  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  where  it  is  asserted  he 

S resided  twenty-five  years  previous  to  his 
eath ;  therefore,  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  his 
true  successors.  2.  That  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehurch  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
ehurches,  and  cannot  possibly  err  in  matters 
of  faith  ;  for  the  church  has  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ghxl  to  lead  it  into  all  truth,  John 
zvi.  13 ;  ''  and  the  eates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
Tail  agiunst  it/'  Matt,  xvi,  18.    Christ  also. 


who  is  himsdf  the  tmth,  has  pcomiaed  to  thi 
pastors  and  teachers  of  the  church  to  be  vitk 
them  "  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world," 
Matt  zxviii,  20.    "  It  is  from  the  testimoey 
and  authority  of  the  church,  thereibre,''  nj 
they,  "that  we  receive  the  Seripuires  as  Ue 
word  of  God."    3.  That  the  Scriptores  rhm 
received  on  the  authority  of  the  church  an 
not  sufficient  to  our  faitn  without  iqfMsiolical 
traditions,  which  are  of  equal  authority  wit^ 
the  Scriptures;  for  St.  Peter  assures  us,  that 
in  St.  Paul's  epistles  there  "are  some  ibin^ 
hard  to  be  unaerstood,  which  they  who  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  da  sho 
the    other   scriptures,    to    their  own   destruc- 
tion," 2  Peter  iii,  16.    We  are  directed  by  Sl 
Paul  to  "stand  fast,  and  hold  the  tradition 
which  we  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word 
or  by  epistle,"  2  Thess.  ii,  15.    4.  That  aeva 
sacraments  were  instituted  by  Jesus  Cbriit, 
namely,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  pe> 
nance,  extreme   unction,  orders,    and    matri* 
mony ;  and  that  they  confer  grace.    To  prore 
that  confirmation,  or  imposition  of  hands,  is  a 
sacrament,  they  <|uote  Acu  viii,  17 :  "  They," 
the  Apostles, "  laid  their  hands  on  them,"  be- 
lievers, "and  they  received  the  Holy  GhocL* 
Penance  is  a  sacrament  in  which  the  sins  vc 
commit  after  baptism,  duly  repented  of,  aod 
confessed  to  a  priest,  are  forgiven ;  and  whick 
they  think  was  instituted  by  Christ  himadf 
when  he  breathed  upon  his  Apostles  after  his 
resurrection,  and  said,  "  Receive  ye  the  Hoif 
Ghost:    whose  sins  ye  remit,  are    remitted; 
and  whose  sins  ye  retain,  are  retained,"  Joba 
XX,  23.    In    favour  of    extreme   unction,  or 
anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  they  argue  from 
James  i,  14,  15,  whieh  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate :  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  t  Let  him 
call  for  the  priests  of  the  churoh,  and  let  tbeo 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil/'  &c 
The  sacrament  of  holy  orders  is  inferred  froa 
1  Tim.  iv,  14 :  "  Neglect  not  the  gifl  that  is 
in  thee,,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy, 
with  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery," or  piesthood,  as  they  render  it.    That 
marria^  is  a  sacrament,  they  think  evident 
from  E^ihes.  v,  32 :  "  This  is  a  great  mys- 
tery,"    representing    the    mystical    union  of 
Cm-ist  and  his  church.     "  jif atrimony,"   ssr 
they, "  is  here*  the  sign  of  a  holy  thing,  an^ 
therefore  it  is  a  saciament."     Notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  enjoin  celibacy  upon  the  de^, 
b^use  they  do  not  think  it  proper  that  time 
who,  by  their  office  and  function,  ought  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to   Grod,    should  be  diverted 
from  those  duties  by  the  distractions  of  a  mv 
ried  life,  1  Cor.  vii,  32,  33.     5.  That  in  tbe 
mass,  or  public  service,  there  is  oiTered  unu> 
God  a  true  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  tbi 
ouick  and  dead ;  and  that  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist,  under  the  forms  of  bread  aod 
wine,  are  really  and  substantially  present  the 
body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and 
divinity,  of  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ ;  and  thai 
there  is  a  conversion  made  of  the  whole  tub* 
stance  of  the  bread  into  his  body,  and  of  the 
wine  into  his  blood,  which  is  called  transuh- 
stantiation ;  according  to  our  Lord's  worda  is 
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diwiples,  "  This  is  my  body,"  Ac,  Matt. 
zxTi,  96 :  wlierefore  it  becomes  with  them  an 
object  or  adoration.  Farther:  it  is  a  matter 
of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine,  in  the  Roman 
church,  that  the  laiiy  receive  the  eucharist 
in  one  kind,  that  is,  in  bread  only.  This 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was^  thev  think,  predicted 
by  the  Prophet  Malachi,  i,  11,  who  says,  "  In 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  mj 
name,  and  a  pure  offering^."  6.  That  there  is 
a  purgatory;  and  that  souls  kiu)t  prisoners 
there  do  receive  help  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful.  For  it  is  said,  in  1  Cor.  ui.  15,  "  If 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suf- 
fer loss ;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so 
as  by  firej"  which  thev  understand  of  the 
flames  of  purgatory.  They  also  believe  that 
soub  are  released  from  purgatory  by  the  pray- 
ers and  alms  which  are  offered  for  them,  prin- 
cipally bv  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
They  call  purgatory  a  middle  state  of  souls, 
into  which  tho«e  enter  who  depart  this  life  in 
God's  jg^race ;  yet  not  without  some  less  stains 
of  gvut,  which  retard  them  from  entering 
heaven,    where    nothing   unclean    can    enter. 

7.  That  the  saints  reigniD^  with  Christ  ^and 
especially  the  blessed  virgm)  are  to  be  hon- 
oured and  invoked;  that  they  offer  prayers 
unto  God  for  us ;  and  that  their  relics  are  to 
be  had  in  veneration.  These  honours,  how- 
ever, are -not  divine,  but  relative,  and  redound 
to  the  divine  glory,   Rev.  v,  8:   viii,  4,  &c 

8.  That  the  image  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed  vir- 
gin, the  mother  of  God,  and  of  other  saints, 
ought  to  be  retained  in  churches,  and  honour 
and  Teneration  ought  to  be  ^iven  unto  them. 
And  as  the  images  of  cherubims  were  allowed 
in  the  temples,  so  images  should  be  PjAced  in 
churches^  and  had  in  veneration.  9.  That  the 
power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  Christian  people ;  accordinjp;  to  Matt. 
zvi,  19:  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  ofthe  king- 
dom of  heaven."  By  indulgences  they  do  not 
mean  leave  to  commit  sin,  nor  pardon  for  sins 
to  come ;  but  only  releasing,  bv  the  power 
ofthe  keys  committed  to  the  <£urch,  the  debt  of 
temporal  punishment  which  may  remain  due 
upon  account  of  our  sins,  after  the  sins  them- 
selves, as  to  their  guilt  and  eternal  punish- 
ment, have  been  already  remitted  through 
repentance  and  confession,   and  by  virtue  of 


saints  and  martyrs  through  him. 

The  ceremonies  of  this  church  are  numerous 
and  splendid,  as.  1.  They  make  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  all  their  sacraments,  (o  eive  us 
to  understand,  that  they  have  their  whole  force 
and  efficacy  from  the  cross.  2.  Sprinkling  of 
the  holy  water  by  the  priest  on  solemn  days  is 
used  likewise  by  every  one  going  in  or  coming 
out  of  church.  3.  The  ceremony  of  blessing 
bells  is,  by  the  Catholics,  callea  christening 
them,  because  the  name  of  some  saint  is  as- 
cribed to  them,  by  virtue  of  whose  invocation 
they  are  presented,  in  order  that  they  may 
«»buun    his  favour  and  protection.    4.  They 


always  bow  at  the  name  Jesos,  fwhirli  it 
also  done  as  legularlv  in  the  church  of  En«- 
land,^  and  they  found  the  practice  on  Phil,  u, 
10:  "That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shottM  bow."  5.  They  keep  a  mimber  of 
lamps  and  wax  candles  continually  burning 
before  the,  shrines  and  images  of  the  saints. 
6.  They  make  use  of  incense,  and  have  lighted 
candles  upon  the  altar  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  7.  The  practice  of  washing  the.  poor's 
feet,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  is  solemniEed  on  Holy 
Thursday  by  all  the  princes  of  the  Romish 
religion  in  Europe.  The  church  of  Rome 
also  professes  to  keep  the  fest  of  Lent  with 
great  strictness,  and  observes  a  much  greater 
number  both  of  feasts  and  festivals  tlum  the 
church  of  England. 

The  chunm  of  Rome  assumes  the  title  of 
Catholic,  or  universal,  as  answering  to  that 
article  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  believe  in 
the  holy  Catholic  church."  The  above  is  per^ 
haps  a  sufficient  account  ofthe  Roman  Catholic 
feith ;  but  as  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  true  standard 
of  that  faith,  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong 
to  conclude  without  inserting  it.  Mr.  Sutler 
says  it  contains  a  succinct  and  explicit  sum*> 
mary  of  tlie  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  papal  bull, 
in  1564.  He  odds,  "  It  is  received  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  church ;  every  one 
who  is  admitted  into  that  church,  publicly 
reads  and  professes  his  assent  to  it."  This 
document  commences  with  reciting  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which,  as  it  is  admitted  by  the  Protest- 
ant church  of  England,  and  inserted  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated. It  then  proceeds  with  the  twelve 
following  articles,  m  addition  to  those  of  the 
Apostles^  Creed,  which  they  also  reckon 
twelve :  "  13.  I  most  firmly  admit  and  em- 
brace apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances  of 
the  same  church.  I  also  admit  the  sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  sense  which  the 
holy  mother  church  has  held,  and  does  hold, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  judee  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nor 
will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  fathers.  14.  I  profess  also  that  there  are 
truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the 
new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  (though  all 
are  not  necessary  for  every  one,)  namely,, 
baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  ex- 
treme unction,  order,  and  matrimony;  and 
that  they  confer  £;race ;  and  of  these,  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  15.  I  also  receive  and  ad- 
mit the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church, 
received  and  approved  in  the  solemn  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  above  said  sacraments. 
16.  I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every  one 
of  the  things  which  have  been  defined  and 
declared  in  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  con- 
oeming  original  sin  and  justification.  17.  I 
profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  mass,  is  ofknA 
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to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propkimory  neri- 1 
fiee  for  the  living  and  the  deaa ;  and  that  in 
the  most  lioly  sacrament  of  the  encharist  there 
is  truly,  really,  and  sabstantially  the  body  and 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made 
a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  bod^,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  con- 
version the  Catholic  church  calls  transubstan- 
ttation.  18.  I  confess,  also,  that  under  either 
kind  alone,  Christ  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament,  is  received.  19.  I  constantly 
hold  ihai  there  is  a  purg^atory,  and  that  the 
souls  detained  therein  are  nelped  by  the 
Buflfra^  of  the  faithful.  20.  Likewise,  that 
the  saints  reig^iin^  together  with  Christ  are 
to  be  honoured  and  invocated ;  that  they  oflfer 
*>rayers  to  Qod  for  us,  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  venerated.  21.  I  most  firmly  assert, 
that  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  muiher 
of  Christ,  ever  a  virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 
•aims,  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that 
due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to 
them.  '212.  I  also  affirm,  that  the  power  of 
indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church, 
and  tliat  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome 
to  Christian  people.  23.  I  acknowledge  the 
holy  Catholic  and  apostolic  Roman  church, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ;  and 
I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  24.  I  also  profess,  and  undoubtedly 
receive,  all  other  things,  delivered,  definea. 
and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
eouncils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  council 
of  Trent;  ana  likewise,  I  also  condemn,  re- 
ject, and  anathematize  all  things  contrary 
thereto;  and  all  heresies  whatsoever,  con- 
demned and  anathematized  by  the  church. 
This  true  catholic  f<titli,  out  of  which  none 
ean  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely  profess,  and 
truly  hoW,  1,  /V.,  promise,  vow,  and  swear 
most  constantly  to  hold  and  profess  the  same, 
whole  and  entire,  with  Gknl's  assistance,  to 
the  end  of  my  life.    Amen." 

Such  is  the  avowed  and  accredited  faith  of 
the  chur(*h  of  Rome;  but  it  seems  n  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that,  while  this 
church  has  so  enlarged  the  creed,  it  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  commandments, 
omitting  altogether  the  second,  '^Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  a  e^raven  image,"  &c. 
Exod.  zx,  3-6 ;  as  if  the  Catholics  were  con- 
scious it  could  by  no  means  be  reconciled  with 
the  twenty-first  article  of  the  above  recited 
creed.  And  then,  to  prevent  alarm,  as  every 
body  must  know  there  should  be  ten  com- 
mandments, the  last  is  divided  into  two,  to 
make  up  the  number.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  done,  ev^n  before  the  Reformation.  It 
was  done  in  the  French  National  Catechism, 
ptiblished  in  1B06,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Pius  VII,  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  is  remarkable, 
also,  that  in  Dr.  Uhalenor's  "  Garden  of  the 
Boul,"  printed  in  London  by  Coglan,  in  1787, 
m  a  form  of  aelf-examinatton  for  the  penitent 


upon  each  commandment,  there  u  no  icfweaBi 
to  the  one  omitted ;  nor  is  there  tny  lefeienei 
to  it  in   Bossuet's  famous  "  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines    of   the   Catholic   ChoTch,"    whea 
treating    upon    imases,    and  ^e  manner  in 
which    they    are    directed    to  be   honoond. 
Lastly,  in  Butler's  Catechism,  the  eighth  edv 
tion,  primed  at  Dublin  in  1811,  and  sanctioned 
by  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  the  coo* 
mandments  stand  literally  as  follows :  "  1.  1 
am  the  Lord  thy  God ;  thou  shall  have  so 
strange  gods  before  me.    2.  Tboa  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thv  God  in  vm 
3.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  tlie  Sabltath 
day.    4.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  ncKber. 
5.   Thou  shalt  not  kill.    6.  Thoa  shah  Mt 
commit  adultery.    7.  Thou    shalt    not  steal 
8.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  a£:unst 
thy  neighbour.    9  Thou  shalt  not  co?d  thy 
neighbcmr*s  wife.     10.  Thou   shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  goods."    Here  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  by  omittin^^  the  second  commaml  tbe 
others  are  numberea  differently  from  what  iHej 
are  by  us.     Thus,  the  third  is  broa^ht  in  fe 
the  second,  the  fourth  is  made  the  third.  &c, 
till  they  come  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  ii 
two  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.    I'bc 
gross    and    antiscriptural    errors,    leading  » 
superstition,  idolatry,  and  many  oihpr  cTih^ 
which  are  contained  in  the  peculiarities  of  tte 
papistical  faith,  are   abunaantly  pointed  otf 
and  refuted  by*  the  leading  Protestant  wriien. 
ROMANS.  Epistle  to  thb.    This  episde 
was  written  from  Corinth,  A.  D.  58,  being  tbe 
fburth  year  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  just  befoct 
St.  Paul  set  out  for  Jerusalem  with  the  coniri* 
butions  which    the  Christians  of  Mac^ooia 
and  Achaia  had   made  for  the  relief  of  their 
poor  brethren  in  Ju(fea,  Acts  xx,  I ;  Rom.  n, 
25,  26.     It  was  transcribed  or  written  m  Sl 
Paul  dictated  it,  by  Tertius;   and  the  pcrsoa 
who  conveyed  it  to  Rome  was  Phoebe,  a  dea- 
coness of  the  church  ofCenchrea,  which  was 
the  eastern  port  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  Roia- 
xvi,  1,  22.     It  is   addressed  to    the  church  ai 
Rome,   which  consisted  partly  of  Jewish  and 
partly  of  Heathen  converts ;   and  ihrouL'^-'?* 
the  epistle   it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  has 
regard  to  both  these  descriptions  of  ChrisHdM- 
Sl.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  had  no* 
been  at  Rome,  Rom.  i,  13 ;  xv,  23  ;  but  he  had 
heard  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  in 
that  city  from  Aquila  and  Priscilia,  two  Chris- 
tians who  were  banished  from   thence  by  the 
edict  of  Claudius,  and  with  whom  h^  W 
during  his    first  visit    to  Corinth.     Wheiher 
any  other  Apostle  had  at  this  time  preached 
the  Gospel  at  Rome,   cannot  now  be  aswr* 
tained.     Among    those    who    witn«*5sed    the 
effect  of  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghoti 
are  mentioned  "  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  &o^ 

?rosclytes,"  Acts  ii,  10 ;  that  is,  persons  of  the 
ewisn  religion,  who  usually  resided  at  R<^iWi 
but  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  be  pnrseol 
at  the  feast  of  pentecost.  It  is  highly  prot»3ble 
that  these  men,  upon  their  return  home,  prt^ 
claimed  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  we  mg 
farther  suppose  that  many  Chnstians  vu 
had  been  converted  at  other  plaoea  aflervais 
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MtHtd  at  Roim,  And  were  the  eaoM  of  otben 
MBbracing   the   Qospel.     But^    by    whatever 
means  Chriitianity  kad  been  introduced  into 
Rome,  it  teems  to  have   flourished  there  in 
great  purity ;  ibr  we  learn  from  the  beginning 
of  this  epistle  that  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Christians  was  at  this  time  much  oekbraled, 
Rom.  i,  8.    To  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  and 
to  guard  them  against  the  errors  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  was  the  «object  of  this  letter,  in 
which  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  enlarge  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  institution:  to  ex- 
plain the  fundamental  principles  and  doetrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  to  show  that  the  whole 
human  race,  formerly  divided  into  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  were  now  to  be  admitted  into  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  indiscriminately,  and  free 
from  every  other  obligation.      The  Apostle, 
after  expressing  his   affection  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  and  asserting  that  the  Gbspel  is 
the  power  of  Glod  unto  salvation  to  all  who 
believe,   takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
oooduet  and  condition  of  men  under  the  differ- 
ent dispensations  of  Providence;    he   shows 
that  all  mankind,  both    Jews  and    Gentiles, 
were  equally  "  under  sin,*'   and  liable  to  the 
wrath  and  punishment  of  God ;  that  therefore 
there  was  a  necessity  for  a  universal  propitia- 
tkm  and  redemption,  which  were  now  offered 
to  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  any  prefer- 
sAce  or  exception,  by  the  mercy  of  him  who  ia 
the  Grod  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews; 
that  fiuth  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  universal  Re- 
deemer, was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  this 
salvation,  which  the  deeds  of  the  law  were 
wholly   incompetent  to  procure;    that  as  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  originated  from  tbe 
disobedience   of  Adam,    so   the  justification 
from   those  sins  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
obedience  of  Christ;    that  all  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  was  now  abolisbedf 
and   the  ceremonial    law   entirely  abrogated ; 
that  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  be  excluded 
from  tbe  benefits  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  bo- 
lieviaff  Gentiles- would  be  partakers  of  them: 
and   uiat  this  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  call 
of  tbe  Gkntiles,  were  predicted  by  the  Jewish 
Propfaeu  Elosea  and  Isaiah.    He  then  points 
out  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  ovei   the 
Jewish    religion,  and    earnestly    exhorts   the 
Komans  to  abandon  every  species  of  wicked- 
ness, and  to  practice  the  duties  of  righteous- 
ness  and  holiness^  which  were  now  enjoined 
opon  higher  sanctions,  and  enforced  by  more 
powerful  motives.      In  the  latter  part  of  the 
epistle,  St.  Paul  gives  some  practical  instruc- 
tions, and  recommends  some  particular  virtues ; 
and  he  concludes  with  a  salutation  and  a  dox- 
ology.    This  epistle  is  most  valuable,  on  ac- 
eou«it  of  the  arguments  and  truths  which  it 
contains,  relative  to  the  necessity,  nature,  and 
tmirersalitv  of  the  Gk>8pel  dispensation. 

ROOFS.  The  letting  down  of  the  paralytie 
t]iroa|h  the  roof  of  the  toose  where  Jesus  was, 
ia  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  following 
extnsct  frem  Shawns  Travels:  "The  homes 
tlirougbout  the  east  are  low,  having  generally 
m  ground  floor  onlr,  or  one  upper  story,  and 
flatHnoofrd,  the  roof  being  covenxl  with  a  strong  1 


ooal  of  plaster  of  tnvnce.  They  afe  hoik  fonai 
a  pared  couit,  into  which  the  entrance  from  the 
street  is  through  a  rateway  or  passace  ronm 
furnished  with  benches,  and  suffioicnuy  largt 
to  be  used  for  receiving  visits  or  transaetintf 
business.  The  stairs  which  lead  to  the  roof 
are  never  nlaeed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in 
the  street,  but  usually  in  the  gateway,  or  pas- 
sage room  to  the  court,  sometimes  at  theen« 
trance  within  the  court.  This  court  is  now 
called,  in  Arabic,  el  woostj  or  *the  middle  of 
the  house,'  literally  answering  to  rd  ftiaor  of  St 
Luke,  ▼,  19.  It  is  customary  to  fix  cords  from 
the  parapet  walls,  Deut.  xxii,  8,  of  the  flat 
roofs  across  this  court,  and  upon  them  to  ex- 
pand a  veil  or  covering,  as  a  shelter  from  the 
neat.  In  this  area,  probably,  our  Saviour 
taueht.  The  paralytic  was  brought  on  to  the 
roof  by  making  a  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  stairs  in  the  gateway,  or  by  the  terraces 
of  the  adjoining  houses.  They  rolled  back  the 
veil,  and  let  the  sick  man  down  over  the  para- 
pet of  the  roof  into  the  area  or  court  of  the 
house,  before  Jesus."  The  windows  of  the 
eastern  houses  being  chiefly  within,  focing  the 
court,  in  order  to  see  what  was  going  on 
without  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  only  way 
was  to  run  up  to  the  flat  roof  Hence  tne  fre- 
quent expression  in  Scripture,  when  allusion  is 
made  to  sudden  tumults  and  calamities,  to  get 
up  to  "  the  house  top."    See  Housrs. 

ROSE,  nVnn,  Cant,  ii,  1;  Isaiah  xxxv,  1. 
The  rose,  so  much  and  so  often  sung  by  the 
poets  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  is, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  the  garden  for  elegancs 
of  form,  for  glow  of  colour,  and  fragrance  of 
smell.  Toornefort  mentions  fifty-three  kinds^ 
of  which  the  Damascus  rose,  and  the  rose  of 
Sharon,  are  the  finest.  The  beauty  of  these 
flowers  is  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  on ; 
and  they  are  at  this  day  much  admired  in  the 
east,  where  they  are  extremely  fraerant.  In 
what  esteem  the  rose  was  among  the  Greeks, 
may  be  learned  from  the  fifth  and  fifty-thiru 
odes  of  Anacreon.  Among  the  ancients  it 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  chaplet ; 
it  was  a  principal  ornament  in  every  festive 
meeting,  and  at  every  solemn  sacrince;  and 
the  comparisons  in  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv,  14, 
and  I,  8,  show  that  the  Jews  were  likewise 
much  delighted  with  it.  The  rose  bud,  or 
opening  rose,  seems  in  particulor  a  favourite 
ornament.  The  Jewish  sensualist.s,  in  Wis- 
dom ii,  8,  are  introduced  saying,  "  Let  us  fill 
ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments ;  and 
let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rose  ouds  before  they  are 
withered." 

ROSH.  The  Hebrew  speaks  of  a  people 
caUed  Rosh,  Rzek.  xxxviii,  3,  3.  **The  ori- 
entals hold,"  says  D'Herbelot,  *'  that  Japhcth 
had  a  son  called  Rous,  not  mentioned  by  Mo- 
ses, who  peopled  Russia,  that  is,  Muscovy.** 
We  question  not  but  Rosh,  or  Ros,  signifies 
Russia,  or  the  people  that  dwell  on  the  A  raxes, 
called  Rosch  by  the  inhabitants;  which  was 
the  habitation  of  the  Scythians.  It  descrvef 
notice,  that  the  LXX  render  the  passage  if 
Eseaie.,  Tity,  i»x«^e  'P^*  ^»*Xi  "^  Q^V^tOog 
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Mf  diuf  cf  Ro$^  B/ksock^  mud  TkoM;  and  Je- 
ram,  not  absolutely  to  reject  this  name,  intent 
both  renderinea :  Gog^  terram  Magog,  prinei- 
pern  capUis  {dve  Rot)  Mtufck,  el  nubal. 
Symmochus  and  Theodotion  alto  perceived 
Itot  to  be  in  thia  place  the  name  of  a  people ; 
and  thia  it  now  the  preyailing  judgment  of  in- 
terpretera.  Bochart,  about  A.  D.  1640,  con- 
tended that  Ruaaia  waa  the  nation  meant  by 
the  term  Rot;  and  thia  opinion  it  aupported 
by  the  teatimony  of  Tariout  Greek  writers,  who 
describe  "  the  Roa  as  a  Scythian  nation,  bor- 
dering on  the  northern  Taurut.  Mosok,  or 
Mesech,  appeara  to  be  the  tame  at  theMoakwa, 
or  Moscow,  of  the  modema ;  and  we  know, 
that  not  only  ia  thit  the  name  of  the  city,  but 
also  of  the  ri?er  on  which  it  ttandt.    See  Goo. 

RUBY,  a  beautiful  gem,  whote  colour  is 
fed,  with  an  admixture  of  purple,  and  is,  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  a  gem  of  extreme  value.  In 
hardness  it  is  equal  to  the  aapphire^  and  aecond 
only  to  the  diamond.  It  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxviii,  18,  and  ProY.  viii,  11,  &c. 

RUE,  Ti^yaMr,  Luke  xi,  42,  a  small  shrubby 
plant,  common  in  gardens.  It  has  a  strong, 
unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  penetrating 
taste. 

RUSH,  HOi,  Exodus  ii,  3;  Job  viii,  11; 
Isaiah  xTiii,  2;  xxxv,  7;  a  plant  growing  in 
the  water  at  the  sides  of  rivers,  and^in  marshy 
grounds. 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  The  Russians,  like 
other  nations,  were  originally  Pagans,  and 
worshipped  fire,  which  tney  considered  as  the 
cause  or  thunder,  under  the  name  of  Pentn, 
and  the  earth  under  the  name  VoUUa  ;  at  the 
tame  time  having  some  notions  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  puniahments.  Chria- 
tianity  was  first  professed  by  the  Princess  Olga, 
who  was  baptized  at  Constantinople.  She 
recommended  it  to  her  ^ndson  Vladimir,  on 
whose  baptism,  in  988,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
nation  generally ;  and  from  that  time  the  Ureek 
church  has  been  the  established  religion  throu^- 
out  Russia,  and  Greek  literature  greatly  en- 
couraged. During  the  middle  ages,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  some 
other  popish  peculiarities,  were  covertly  intro- 
duced; and,  by  the  irruption  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  stop  was  put 
to  learning  and  civilization  ror  full  two  cen- 
turies; but,  on  the  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty  in  1C13,  civilization  and  Christianity 
were  restored,  and  schools  established  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  The  Russian  clergy 
are  divided  into  regular  and  secular;  the  for- 
mer are  all  monks,  and  the  latter  are  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are  called 
archires;  but  the  title  of  metropolitan,  or 
bishop,  is  personal,  and  not  properly  attached 
to  the  see,  as  in  the  western  church.  Next 
after  the  archires  rank  the  black  clergy,  in- 
eluding  the  chiefs  of  monasteries  and  convents, 
and  af&r  them  the  monks.  The  secular  priests 
are  called  the  white  clergy,  including  the  pro* 
loires,  or  proto-popes,  priests,  and  deacons, 
toeether  with  tne  reaaers  and  sacristans. 
These  amounted,  in  1805,  throughout  the  em- 
pire^ to  ninety-eieht  thousand  seven  hundred 


and  twenty-tix.    The  white  dnCT  matt  la 
married  before  they  can  be  oidained,  bat  nnat 
not  marry  a  second  time;  they  are  at  liberty 
then  to  enter  among  the  black  cl«^,  asd  a 
way  is  thus  opened  for  their  secession  to  tba 
higher  orders.    The  whole  empire  is  dirided 
into  thirty-six  dioceaset,  or  eparehtes,  io  which 
are  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  cathedn)^ 
and  twenty-six  thousand,  five  hondied  ana 
ninety-eight  churches.    The  churches  are  di- 
vided into  three  pans.    1.  The  altar,  where 
stands  the  holy  uble,  crucifix,  &c,  which  is 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a 
large  scseen,  on  which  are  painted  our  Savioiir, 
the    virgin,  the   Apostles,   and  other  saints. 
Upon  a   platform  before  this  are  placed  the 
readers  and  singers,  and   here  the  pmcbs 
generally  stands  behind  a  movable  desk.  ^  The 
nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  which  may  be 
called  the  inner  court     3.    The   trspeza,  or 
outer  court    The  two  last  are  designed  ibr 
the  congregation,  but  neither  ha>e  aoy  seaiSw 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  highly  einh<Uished 
with  Scripture   paintings,    ornamented  with 
^Id,    silver,    and    precious    stones,  bat  ao 
imases. 

The  church  service  is  contained  io  twenty- 
four  volumes,  folio,  in  the  Slavonian  languaee, 
which  is  not  well  understood  by  the  commoe 
people.  Parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the 
service;  but  few,  even  ^of  the  ecclesiastics 
possess  a  complete  Bible!  The  patriarch  of 
Russia  was  formerly  almost  equal  in  authority 
with  the  czar  himself;  but  Peter  the  Great,  oa 
the  death  of  the  patriarch  in  17U0,  aboli^ 
his  ofilice,  and  appointed  an  exarch.  In  ITS! 
he  abolished  this  office  also,  and  appointed  a 
"holy  legislative  synod"  for  the  g^Teramem 
of  tlie  church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  always 
placed  a  layman  of  rank  and  eminence.  Tk 
monastic  life  was  once  so  prevalent  in  thb 
country,  that  there  were  four  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  convents  for  men,  and  seTCRty- 
four  for  women,  in  which  there  were  about 
seventy  thousand  monks  and  nuns,  &c;  btf 
this  kind  of  life  was  so  much  discoora^eo  ^ 
Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress  Catherist, 
that  the  religious  are  now  reduced  to  abosl 
five  thousand  monks  and  seventeen  hundred 
nuns.  Great  part  of  their  revenues  has  also 
been  alienated,  and  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  hospitals  and  houses  for  the  poor. 

RUTH.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  so  calkd 
from  the  name  of  the  person,  a  native  of  Moah, 
whose  history  it  contains.  It  may  be  ron«- 
dered  as  a  supplement  to  the  book  of  Judges,  to 
which  it  was  joined  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  ai^ 
the  latter  part  of  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
being  a  detached  story  belonging  to  the  saia' 
peri^.  Ruth  had  a  son  called  Obed,  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  David,  which  circumsiaiKC 
probably  occasioned  her  history  to  be  wriiteOi 
as  the  eenealogy  of  David,  from  Pharez,tl'<< 
son  of  Judah,  trom  whom  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring,  is  here  given ;  and  some  commentaton 
have  thought,  3iat  the  descent  of  our  SaTioiff 
from  Ruth,  a  Gentile  vroman,  was  an  intitnatitf' 
of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  ChHsiiaB 
dispensation.     We   are   no  where   infiuvM 
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when  Ruth  lived ;  but  as  King  David  was  her 

rat-erandson.  we  may  place  her  history  about 
C.  1250.  This  book  was  certainlr  written 
after  the  birth  of  David,  and  probably  by  the 
Prophet  Samuel,  though  some  have  attributed 
it  to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to  Ezra.  The  story 
related  in  this  book  is  extremely  interesting; 
the  widowed  distress  of  Naomi,  her  affectionate 
concern  for  her  daughters,  the  reluctant  depart- 
ure of  Orpah,  the  dutiful  attachment  of  Ruth, 
and  the  sorrowful  return  to  Bethlehem,  arc  very 
beautifully  told.  The  simplicity  of  manners, 
likewise,  which  is  shown  in  Ruth's  industry 
and  attention  to  Naomi;  the  elegant  charity  of 
Boaz ;  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  kindred 
with  Ruth,  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
turbulent  scenes  described  in  the  book  of  the 
Judges.  The  respect,  likewise,  which  the  Isra- 
elites paid  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  their  ob- 
servance of  ancient  customs,  are  represented  in 
a  very  lively  and  animatra  manner,  Ruth  iv. 
It  is  a  pleasing  digression  Arom  the  general 
thread  oi  the  sacred  history. 

SABAOTH,  or  rather  Zabaoth,  a  Hebrew 
•word,  signifying  hosts  or  armies^  nwai  nm, 
Jehovah  Sabaolh,  The  Lord  of  Hosts.  By  this 
phrase  we  may  understand  tne  host  of  heaven, 
or  the  angels  and  ministers  of  the  Lord  ;  or  the 
8t«irs  and  planets,  which,  as  an  army  ranged  in 
battle  array,  perform  the  willof  (3od  ;  or,  lastly, 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  both  of  the  old  and  new 
covenant,  which  is  truly  a  grent  army,  of  which 
God  is  the  Lord  and  commander. 

SABBATH.  The  obligation  of  a  sabbatical 
institution  upon  Christians,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
Irnt  of  it,  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  con- 
troversy. Christian  churches  themselves  have 
differed;  and. the  theologians  of  the  same 
church.  Much  has  been  wnit'rn  upon  the  sub- 
ject on  each  side,  and  much  researcn  and  leam- 
\\\Z  eroptcyed,  sometimes  to  darken  a  very  plain 
suTiiect.  The  question  respects  the  will  of 
Grod  as  to  this  particular  point, — Whether  one 
day  in  a^^ven  is  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  reli- 
gion, exclusive  of  worldly  business  and  worldly 
pleasures.  Now,  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
M-iiich  the  will  of  God  can  be  collected  from 
his  word;  either  by  some  explicit  injunction 
upon  all,  or  by  incidental  circumstances.  Let 
lis  then  allow,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no 
stn:h  explicit  injunction  ;  yet  we  have  certainly 
none  to  the  contrary :  let  us  allow  that  we 
hpve  only  for  our  ^iiidonce,  in  inferring  the 
will  of  God  in  this  particular,  certain  circum- 
stances declarative  of  his  will ;  yet  this  import- 
ant conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  all  such 
indicative  circumstances  are  in  favour  of  a 
sahlmiical  institution,  and  that  there  is  not  one 
wliicli  exhibits  anv  thins^  contrary  to  it.  The  ! 
6- vent h  day  was  hallowed  nt  the  close  of  the 
rr^ation;  its  sanctity  was  afterward  marked 
l>y  the  withholding  of  the  manna  on  that  day, 
and  the  provision  of  a  double  supply  on  tne 
sixth,  and  that  previous  to  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Sinai :  it  was  then  made  a  part  of 
that  io^at  epitome  of  religious  and  moral  duty, 
which  Gh)d  wrote  with  his  own  fint^r  on  tables 
of  stone ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  public  political  i 


law  of  the  only  people  to  whom  ahnightT  Uoi 
ever  made  himself  a  political  Head  ami  Kuler; 
its  observance  is  connected  throughout  the 
prophetic  age  with  the  highest  promises,  \fM 
violations  with  the  severest  maledictions;  it 
was  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  a  day 
of  solemn  religious  assembling,  and  was  so  ob- 
served by  him  ;  when  changed  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  first 
Christians  assembled;  it  was  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  "  the  Lord's  day ;"  and  we  have 
inspired  authority  to  say,  that  both  under  the 
Ola  /ind  New  Testament  dispensations,  it  is 
used  as  an  expressive  type  of  the  heavenly  and 
eternal  rest.  Now,  a^inst  all  these  circum- 
stances so  strongly  declarative  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  to  the  observance  of  a  sabbatical  insti- 
tution, what  circumstance  or  passage  of  Scrip* 
ture  can  be  opposed,  as  bearing  upon  it  a  con- 
trary indication  1  Certainly,  not  one ;  for  thoM 
Sassnm  in  St.  Paul,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
ewisn  Sabbaths,  with  their  Levitical  rites,  and 
of  a  distinction  of  days,  the  observance  of 
which  marked  a  weak  or  a  criminal  adherence 
to  the  abolished  ceremonial  dispensation ;  touch 
not  the  Sabbath  as  a  branch  of  the  moral  law, 
or  as  it  was  changed,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  If,  then, 
we  were  left  to  determine  the  point  by  inference, 
the  conclusion  must  be  irresistibly  in  favour  of 
the  institution. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  those  who 
will  so  strenuously  insist  upon  the  absence  of 
an  express  command  as  to  the  Sabbath  in  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostlei,  as 
explicit  as  that  of  the  decalogue,  assume,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  only  obligatory  when  mani- 
fested in  some  one  mode,  which  they  iudge  to 
be  most  fit.  But  this  is  a  daneerous  hjrpotho- 
sis;  for,  however  the  will  of  (Jod  may  be 
manifested,  if  it  is  with  such  clearness  as  to 
exclude  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  equally  obli- 
gatory as  when  it  assumes  the  formality  of 
le^l  promulgation.  Thus  the  Bible  is  not 
all  in  the  form  of  express  and  authoritative 
command ;  it  teaches  by  examples,  by  proverbs, 
by  songs,  by  incidental  allusions  and  occur- 
rences; and  yet  is,  throughout,  a  manifestation 
of  the  will  of  God  as  to  morals  and  religion  in 
their  various  branches,  and,  if  disregarded,  it 
will  be  so  at  every  man's  peril.  But  strong  as 
this  ground  is,  we  quit  it  tor  a  still  stronger.  It 
is  wholly  a  mistake,  that  the  Sabbath,  because 
not  refinacted  with  the  formality  of  the  deca- 
logue, is  not  explicitly  enjoined  upon  Chris- 
tians, and  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to 
such  an  injunction  is  not  unequivocal  and  irro- 
frngable.  The  Sabbath  was  appointed  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  sanctified,  or  set 
apart  for  holy  purposes,  "  for  man,"  for  all 
men,  and  therefore  for  Christians;  since  ihero 
was  never  any  repeal  of  the  original  institu- 
tion. To  this  we  add,  that  if  the  moral  law 
be  the  law  of  Christians,  then  is  the  Sabbath 
as  explicitly  enjoined  upon  them  as  upon  the 
Jews.  But  that  the  moral  law  is  our  law,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  Jews,  all  but  Antino- 
mians  must  acknowledge;  and  few,  we  siip- 
pose,  will   be  inclined  to  run  into  the  fesrlbl 
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_  _  of  thai  error,  io  order  to  support  lax 
notions  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  babbathi 
iDto  which,  however,  tliey  must  be  pluuged, 
if^  they  deny  the  law  of  the  decalogue  to  be 
buidiiig.  That  it  is  so  bound  upon  us,  a  few 
passages  of  Scrioiure  will  prove  as  well  as 
many.  Our  Lora  declares,  tnat  he  "  come  not 
to  d(!Stroy  the  law  and  tlie  prophets,  but  to 
fulfil."  Take  it,  that  by  "  the  law,"  he  meant 
boili  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial ;  ceremo- 
nii^l  law  could  only  be  fulfilled  in  him,  bv 
realising  its  types;  and  moral  law,  by  uphola- 
in?  its  autlionty.  For  "  the  prophets,  they 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction ;  they  eitheV  en- 
join morality,  or  utter  prophecies  of  Christ; 
the  latter  of  which  were  fulfilled  in  the  sense 
of  accomplishment,  the  former  by  being  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced.  That  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  clear 
from  its  being  found  in  the  decalo^e,  the  doc- 
trine of  which  our  Liord  sums  u|)  m  the  mural 
duties  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour ;  and 
lor  this  reason  uie  injunctions  of  Uie  prophets, 
on  (he  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  their  moral  teaching.  Some 
divines  have,  it  is  true,  called  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  a  positive,  and  not^  a  moral 

{>recept.  If  it  were  so,  its  obligation  is  precise- 
y  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  God  himself  has 
pot  relaxed  it ;  and  if  a  positive  precept  onl^, 
it  has  surely  a  special  eminence  given  to  it, 
by  being  placed  in  the  list  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  being  capable,  with  them,  of  an 
epitome  which  resolves  tbem  into  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour.    The  truth  seems  to 


principle 

homage  to  God,  and  mercy  to  men ;  with  the 
obligation  of  religious  worship^  of  public  reli- 
gious worship,  and  of  vndistracUd  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  this  will  account  for  its  collocation 
in  the  decalogue  with  the  highest  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  leading  rules  of  personal  and 
social  morality.  The  passage  from  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  with  its  context,  is  a  suf- 
ficientlv  explicit  enforcement  of  the  moral  law, 
generally,  upon  his  followers;  but  when  he 
says,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  he 
clearly  refers  to  its  original  institution,  as  a 
universal  law,  and  not  to  its  obligation  upon 
the  Jews  only,  in  consequence  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  law  of  Moses.  It ''  was  made  for 
man,"  not  as  he  may  be  a  Jew,  or  a  Christian ; 
but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love,  worship, 
and  obey  his  God  and  Maker,  and  on  his  trial 
for  eternity. 

Anotlier  explicit  proof  that  the  law  of  the 
ten  commandments,  and.  consequently,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obligatory  upon  Chris- 
tians, is  ^und  in  the  answer  of  the  Apostle  to 
an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
iaith :  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  througn 
faith  V*  Rom.  iii,  31 ;  which  is  equivalent  to 
•■king,  Does  Christianity  teach  that  the  law  is 
DO  k>nger  obligatory  on  Christians,  because  it 
Iflachet  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by  iti 
To  this  he  answers,  in  the  roost  solemn  form 
•f  aipiMaioD,  *'  Goi  forbid ;  yea,  we  establish 


the  law."  Now,  the  sense  in  which  the  Ap» 
tie  uses  the  term,  "  the  law,"  in  this  argurecot 
is  indubitably  marked  in  Rom.  vii,  7 :  "  1  bad 
not  known  sin  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  aol 
known  lust,  except  the  law  had  taid,  Tlios 
shalt  not  covet :"  which,  beine  a  plain  re(cr 
ence  to  the  tenth  conmiand  of  the  decalo^ 
as  plainly  shows  that  the  decalogue  is^'Uie 
law^'  of  which  he  speaks.  This,  tnen,  is  the 
law  which  is  established  by  theCiospel;  and 
this  can  mean  nothing  else  but  the  establish- 
ment  and  confirmation  of  its  authority,  as  the 
rule  of  all  inward  and  outward  holiness.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  denies  the  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  on  Christians,  denies  the  obUgatK« 
of  the  whole  decalogue ;  and  there  is  no  mi 
medium  between  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  authority  of  this  sacred  institution,  is  a 
universal  law,  and  that  gross  corruptioo  of 
Christianity,  generally  designated  Aniinonu 
anism. 

Nor  is  there  anv  force  in  the  dilemma  into 
which  the  anti-sabbatarians  would  push  oi, 
when  they  argue,  that,  if  the  case  be  so,  tba 
are  we  bound  to  Uie  same  circumstantislexacti* 
tude  of  obedience  with  regard  to  this  command, 
as  to  the  other  precepts  of  the  decalogue ;  aid, 
therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  obserre  ibt 
seventh  day,  reckoning  from  Saturday,  ai  the 
Sabbath  day.  But,  as  the  command  is  parti) 
positive,  ana  partly  moral,  it  may  have  ciitsB 
stances  which  are  capable  of  beine  aliend  ir 
perfect  accordance  with  the  monJ  prinripfei 
on  which  it  rests,  and  the  moral  ends  vhich  it 
proposes.  Such  circumstances  are  not  iodefd 
to  be  judged  of  on  our  own  authority.  Wc 
must  either  have  such  general  principles  ftr 
our  guidance  as  have  been  revealea  by  God,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  questioned,  or  some  ip 
cial  authority  from  which  there  can  benojiu 
appeal.  Now,  though  there  is  not  on  noonl 
any  divine  commana  issued  to  the  ApostW,  to 
change  the  Sabbath  from  the  day  on  which  ii 
was  held  by  the  Jews,  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  yet,  when  we  see  that  this  was  dose 
in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  St.  Paul  spealo 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  as  not  being  obli^aiofj 
upon  Christians,  while  he  yet  contends  th^ 
the  whole  moral  law  is  obHgatorv  upon  iheic; 
the  fair  inference  is,  that^^this  change  of  the 
day  was  made  by  divine  direction.  It  is  iT)deed 
more  than  inference  that  the  change  was  wi^ 
under  the  sanction  of  inspired  men ;  and  tfacar 
men^  the  appointed  rulers  in  the  chuirh  d 
Christ ;  whose  business  it  was  to  "  set  all 
things  in  order,**  which  pertained  to  its  wor- 
ship and  moral  government.  We  may  theiv- 
fore  rest  well  enough  satisfied  with  this, — fltf 
as  a  Sabbath  is  obligatory  upon  us,  we  act  .3)- 
der  apostolic  authority  for  ooserring  it  ok  the 
first  aay  of  the  week,  and  thus  commemoistt 
at  once  the  creation  and  the  redemption  of 
the  world. 

Thus,  even  if  it  were  coneeded,  that  iht 
change  of  the  day  was  made  by  the  tfneaai 
of  the  Apostles,  without  express  mrectioa 
from  Christ,  which  is  not  probable,  it  it  eii^ 
tain  that  it  was  not  done  without  tliat  genert* 
authority  which   was  confided   to  than  bf 
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CMflt ;  iMt  It  would  not  follow  oreu  firom  this 
cbuij^  that  they  did  in  reality  make  any 
alteration  in  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  either  as 
it  ttood  at  the  time  of  its  original  institution 
•I  the  close  of  the  creation,  or  in  the  deca- 
locne  of  Moses.  The  same  portion  of  time 
which  constituted  (he  seventh  day  from  the 
creation  could  not  be  obeerTed  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth;  and  it  is  not  probable,  tnerefore, 
that  the  original  law  expresses  more,  than 
that  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in  seven,  the 
aereoth  day  after  six  days  of  labour,  should 
be  thus  appropriated,  from  whatever  point  the 
enumeration  might  set  out,  or  the  hebdomadal 

Scle  begin.    For  if  more  had  been  intended, 
BD  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  establish 
a  rule  for  the  reckoning  of  dajrs  themselves, 
which  has  been  different  in  diflerent  nations ; 
aome  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening,  as 
the  Jews    now   do,  others  from  midnight  to 
midoight,  &c.     So  that  those  persons  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  who  hold  their  sab- 
bath on  Saturday,  under  the  notion  of  exactly 
conforming  to  the  Old   Testament,   and  yet 
calculate  the  days  from  midnight  to  midnight, 
have   no  assurance  at  all    tluU    they  do  not 
desecrate  a  part  of  the  original  Sabbath,  which 
mi^ht  begin^  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  now.  on 
Fnday  evenmg,  and,  on  the  contrary,  hallow 
a  portion  of  a  common  day,  by  extending  the 
Saobath  beyond  Saturday  evening.     Even  if 
this   were  ascertained,  the  differences  of  lati- 
tude  and  longitude  would  throw  the  whole 
int^  disorder;    and   it  is  not  probable  that  a 
universal  law  should  have  been  fettered  with 
that  circumstantial   exactness,    which    would 
have  rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes  doubt- 
fill,    astronomical    calculations   necessary   in 
order  to  its  beine  obeyed   according  to  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver.     Accordingly  we 
find,    says   Mr.  Holden,  that  in  the  original 
institution  it  is  stated   in  general  tcrms^  that 
Grod    blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day, 
frhich  must  undoubtedly  imply  the  sanctity  of 
erery  seventh  day;    but  not  that  it  is  to  be 
subsequently  reckoned  from  the  first  demiurgic 
day.     Had  this  been  included  in  the  commimd 
of  the  Almiffhty,   something,   it  is  probable, 
vrould  have  oeen  added   declaratory   of  the 
intention:   whereas  expressions  the  most  un- 
defined are  employed ;  not  a  syllable  is  uttered 
concerning  the  oraer  and  number  of  the  days ; 
and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed  that  the 
command  is  truly  obeyed  by  the  separation  of 
eTcry  seventh  day,  from  common  to  sacred 
purposes,    at   whatever  given   time  the  cycle 
niay  commence.    The  diiierence  in  the  mode  of 
expression  liere,   from   that  which  the  sacred 
historian  has  used  in  the  first  chapter,  is  very 
remarkable.   At  the  conclusion  of  each  division 
of  the  work  of  creation,  he  says,  "  The  even- 
mg' and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  and 
on ;  but  at  the  termination  of  the  whole,  he 


anerdy  calls  it  the  seventh  day :  a  diversity  of 
phrase,  which,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent 
uritli  every  idea  of  inspiration  to  suppose  it 
uncleaignea,  must  have  been  intended  to  da- 
oofto  A  day,  leaving  i^  to  each  people  as  to 
vlaaA  manner  it  is  to  be  reckoned.     The  tens 


obviously  imports  the  period  of  the  earlh'e 
rotation  round  its  axis,  while  it  is  lefi  unde- 
termined, whether  it  shall  be  counted  from 
evening  or  mominf,  from  noon  or  midnight 
The  terms  of  the  law  arc,  "  Ronember  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shatt 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  tht 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day;  whereibre  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it." 
With  respect  to  time,  it  is  here  mentioned  in 
the  same  indefinite  manner  as  at  its  primevid 
institution,  nothing  more  being  expressly  re- 
quired than  to  observe  a  day  of  sacred  rest 
afler  every  six  days  of  labour.  The  seventh 
day  is  to  be  kept  holy ;  but  not  a  word  is  said 
as  to  what  epoch  the  commencement  of  the 
series  is  to  be  referred ;  nor  could  the  Hebrews 
have  determined  from  the  decalogue  what  day 
of  the  week  was  to  be  kept  as  their  Sabbath. 
The  precept  is  not,  Remember  the  seventh  day 
of  the  weeK,  to  keep  it  holy,  but,  "  Remembo' 
the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy ;"  and  in  the 
following  explication  of  these  ejtpressions,  it 
is  not  said  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  is 
the  Sabbath,  but  without  restriaion,  "The 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God ;"  not  the  seventh  according  to  any  par^ 
ticular  method  of  computing  ine  septenary 
cycle,  but,  in  reference  to  the  six  before  men- 
tioned, every  seventh  day  in  rotation  after  six 
of  labour. 

Thus  that  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  deca- 
logue, which,  on  the  authority  of  the  P^ow 
Testament,  we  have  shown  to  be  obligatory 
upon  Christians,  leaves  the  computation  m 
the  hebdomadal  cycle  undetermined;  and, 
after  six  days  of  labour,  enjoins  the  seventh 
as  the  Sabbath,  to  which  the  Christian  prac- 
tice as  exactly  conforms  as  the  Jewish.  It  is 
not,  however,  left  to  every  individual  to  de- 
termine which  day  shoula  be  his  Sabbath, 
though  he  should  fulfil  the  law  so  far  as  to  ab- 
stract the  seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour. 
It  was  ordained  tor  worship,  for  public  wor^ 
ship;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
Sabbath  should  be  uniformly  observed  by  a 
whole  community  at  the  same  time.  The 
divine  Legislator  of  the  Jews  interposed  |br 
this  end,  by  special  direction,  as  to  his  people. 
The  first  Sabbath  kept  in  tlie  wilderness  was 
calculated  from  the  first  day  in  which  the 
manna  fell;  and  with  no  apparent  reference 
to  the  creation  of  the  world.  By  apostolic 
authority,  it  is  now  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week ;  and  thus  one  of  tlie  great 
ends  ibr  which  it  was  established,  that  H 
should  be  a  day  of  "holy  convoeation,"  is 
secured. 

Traces  of  the  original  appointment  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  of  its  observanob  prior  to  tfai 

g'ving  forth  of  the  law  of  Moses^  have  been 
und  by  the  learned  in  the  trsdiiion  whioli 
universally  prevailed  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
number  seven,  and  the  fixing  of  the  first  period 
of  time  to  the  revolution  of  seven  daj^s.  The 
measuring  of  time  by  aday  and  aight  ia  poialod 
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oat  to  the  common  senie  of  mankind  by  the 
diurnal  course  of  the  sun.  Lunar  months  and 
■olar  years  are  equally  obvious  to  all  rational 
ereatures;  so  that  the  reason  why  time  has 
been  computed  by  days,  months,  and  years,  is 
readily  given ;  but  how  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks  of  seven  da;^s,  and  this  from  the 
beginning,  came  to  obtain  unirersaUy  among 
mankind,  no  man  can  account  for,  without 
having  respect  to  some  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  constitution  and  law  of 
nature,  with  the  tradition  of  a  sabbatical  rest 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Yet  plain 
intimations  of  this  weekly  revolution  of  time 
are  to  be  found  in  the  eurliest  Greek  poets: 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Linus,  as  well  as  among  the 
nations  of  the  Chaldeans,  Elgyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  It  deserves  consideration,  too, 
on  this  subject,  that  Noah,  in  sending  forth 
the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  observed  the  septenary 
revolution  of  days,  Qtn.  viii,  10,  12 ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period,  in  the  davs  of  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  a  week  is  spoken  or  as  a  well  known 
period  of  time,  Gren.  xxix,  37 ;  Judges  xiv,  13, 
15,  17.  These  considerations  are  surely  suffi- 
cient to  evince  the  futility  of  the  arguments 
which  are  sometimes  plausibly  ur&;ed  for  the 
first  institution  of  the  Sabbath  under  the  law ; 
and  the  design  of  which,  in  most  cases  is^  to 
■et  aside  the  moral  obligation  of  appropriating 
one  day  in  seven  to  the  purposes  or  the  public 
worship  of  Gbd,  and  the  observation  of  divine 
ordinances.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  seventh 
day  was  set  apart  from  the  beginning  as  a  day 
of  rest ;  and  it  was  also  strictly  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites  in  their  law,  both  on  the  ground 
of  its  original  institution,  Ezod.  xx,  8-11,  and 
also  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  Deut.  v,  15. 

"  A  Sabbath  day's  jouniey"  was  reckoned 
to  be  two  thousand  cubits,  or  one  mile,  Acts 
i,  13.  The  sabbatical  year  was  celebrated 
among  the  Jews  every  seventh  year  when  the 
land  was  \t(i  without  culture,  Exod.  xxii,  10. 
God  appointed  the  observation  of  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  enforce  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sovereign  authority  over  all 
things,  and  in  porticular  over  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, which  he  had  given  to  the  Israelites,  by 
delivering  up  the  fruits  to  the  poor  and  the 
stranger.  It  was  a  sort  of  tribute,  or  small  rent, 
by  wlhich  they  held  the  possession.  Beside, 
he  intended  to  inculcate  humanity  upon  his 
people,  by  commanding  that  thev  should  re- 
sign to  the  slaves,  the  poor,  and  the  strangers, 
and  to  the  brutes,  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
of  their  vineyards,  and  of  their  gardens.  In 
the  sabbatical  year  all  debts  were  remitted, 
and  the  slaves  were  liberated.  Exodus  xxi,  3*, 
Dcut.  XV,  2. 

S  A  BEAKS,  or  "men  of  stature,"  Isa.  xlv, 
"14.  These  mm  were  probably  the  Sabeans 
of  A-abia  Felix,  or  of  Asia.  They  submitted 
to  Cyrus.  The  Subcans  of  Arabia  were  de- 
■cemled  from  Saba;  but  as  there  are  several 
of  this  nome,  who  were  all  heads  of  peoples, 
or  of  tribes,  we  must  distinguish  several  kinds 
•f  Sabeans.     1.  Those  Sabeans  who  seized  the 


flceka  of  Job,  i,  15,  were,  pnbsUy,  apeoph 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  about  Bona;  or,  pcnsn^ 
a  flying  troop  of  Sabeans  which  infested  tm 
country.  3.  Sabeans,  descendants  from  Shebi, 
son  of  Cush,  Qtn.  x,  7,  are  probably  of  Anbii 
Felix :  they  were  famous  for  spioes;  the  jwas 
gave  them  the  epithet  of  soft  and  effonioaie, 
and  say  they  were  governed  by  women: 

Medut  levibutqme  Sab^da 
Jmperat  hie  sestu. 
[This  sex  governs  the  Medes,  and  the  giolle  IhLfil 

Several  are  of  opinion,  that  from  them  case 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  1  Kings  x,  1, 3;  and  tba 
of  these  Sabeans  the  psalmist  speaks,  Psslia 
Ixxii,  10,  "  The  kings  of  Arabia  and  Shds 
shall  give  gifts ;"  and  Jeremiah,  vi,  30 : "  Wbn 
are  the  penumes  of  Sheba  to  mel"  and  Isaisk, 
Ix,  6:  "All  who  come  from  Sheba  shall  cffer 
gold  and  perfumes."  3.  Sabeans,  terns  of 
Sbebah,  son  of  Rcumah,  Qen.  x,  7,  prol»i>ij 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Felix.  Probably  it  is  of  tbesi 
Ezekiel  speaks,  xxvii,  83,  who  came  with  tbnr 
merchandise  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre :  and  Jw!, 
iii,  6:  "  I  will  deliver  up  your  chiklren  lo  tht 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  shall  sell  them  to  the  S^ 
beans,  a  very  distant  nation."  4.  Sabeaot 
descendants  from  Joktan,  may  very  well  be 
those  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  xxvii,  23:  "S^ 
Assur,  and  Chelmad,  thy  dealers."  They  sn 
thought  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Eb- 
phratea;  whence  they  are  connected  wiii 
Asshur  and  Chilmod,'Gkn.  x,  28;  IChroci, 
^.  5.  Sabeans  are  also  placed  in  Afria,  i> 
the  isle  of  Mero6.  Josephus  brings  tite  qoM 
of  Sheba  from  thence,  and  pretends  thai  it 
had  the  name  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  before  tlMl 
of  MeroA. 

SABELLIANS  were  so  called  from  S^M 
lius,  a  presbyter,  or,  according  to  others,  i 
bishop,  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  was  the  fotindT 
of  the  sect.  As,  from  their  doctrine,  it  foDcvi 
that  Gk)d  the  Father  suffered,  they  werebcpce 
called  by  their  adversaries,  Patripassians;  aivi, 
as  their  idea  of  the  trinity  was  by  some  ealU 
a  modal  trinity,  they  have  likewise  been  call- 
ed Modal ists.  Sabellius  having  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  No6tus,  Nodtians  is  another  name  t  r 
which  his  followers  have  somptimes  b<^ 
known ;  and  as,  from  their  fears  of  infrinpr: 
on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  nli- 
gion,  the  unity  of  GihI,  they  neglected  all  d:- 
tinctinns  of  persons,  and  taught  the  notion  of 
one  God  with  three  names,  they  maj  hriw 
be  also  considered  as  a  species  of  Uniiann'*^ 
Sabellius  flourished  about  the  middle  of  tk 
third  century,  and  his  doctrine  seems  to  b.'v« 
had  many  followers  for  a  short  lime,  its 
growth,  however,  was  soon  checked  by  ''  • 
opposition  made  to  it  by  Dionysius,  bishop  ot 
Alexandria,  and  the  sentence  of  condemn  :»•«« 
pronounced  upon  its  author  by  Pope  Dionys'u* 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  M.  Sa'" 
lius  taught  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  i'« 
Godhead ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  dortiii^*> 
he  made  use  of  this  ooinpartson :  As  man, 
though  composed  of  body  and  soul,  is  but  i»^ 
person,  so  God,  though  he  is  Father.  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  is  but  one  person.  Hence  th* 
Sabelltans  leduced  the  three  persons  in  i» 
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tnmty  to  three  characten  or  relations*   and 
Qiatntained  that  the  Word  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
only  Tinues,  emanations,  or  functions,  of  the 
Deitv;  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is  the  Father 
of  all  things ;  that  he  descended  into  the  vir- 
gin, became  a  child,  and  was  bom  of  her  as  a 
son;  and  that,  having  accomplished  the  mys- 
tery of  our  redemption,    he   effused  himself 
upon  the  Apostles  in  tongues  of  fire,  and  was 
then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghost.    This  they 
explain   by  resembling  God  to  the  sun,  the 
illuminative  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was 
the  word,  and  its  quickening  virtue  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The   won^   according   to    their  doc- 
trine, was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  redemption :    and  having 
reoscended  to  heaven,  the   influences  of  the 
Father  were  communicated,  afler  a  like  man- 
ner, to  the  Apostles.    They  also  attempted  to 
Dlustrate  this  mystery,  by  one  light  kindled  by 
another;  by  the  fountain  and  stream,  and  by 
the  stock  and   branch.     With   respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  Sabellius  himself,  the  accounts 
are  various.    According  to  some,   he  taught 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were 
one  subsistence,  and  one  person,  with  three 
names ;  and  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Deity  delivered  the  law  as  the  Father;  in  the 
New    Testament   dwelt    among  men    as  the 
Son;    and  descended  on  the  Apostles   as  the 
Holy  Spirit.    According  to  Moshcira,  his  sen- 
timents differed  from  those  of  No^tus,  in  this, 
that  the  latter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  person 
of  the  Father  had  assumed  the  human  nature 
of  Christ;  whereas  Sabellius  maintained,  that 
a  certain  energy   only   proceeded    from    the 
supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the 
divine  nature  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God, 
the    man  Jesus;    and  he  considered,    in  the 
same  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  portion  of 
the  everlasting  Father. 

Between  the  system  of  Sabellianism  and 
what  is  termed  tne  indwelling  scheme,  there 
apfV'^rs  to  be  a  considerable  resemblance,  if  it 
be  not  precisely  the  same,  differently  explain- 
ed. The  indwelling  schrme  is  chiefly  founded 
on  that  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
the  Apostle  speaking  of  Christ  says  *' In  him 
dwellcth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'* 
Dr.  Watts,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  odopt- 
cd  this  opinion,  and  wrote  several  pieces  in 
us  defence.  His  sentiments  on  the  trinity 
appear  to  have  been,  that  the  Godhead,  the 
Dciiy  itself,  personally  distinguished  as  the 
Faiker,  was  united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus; 
in  consequence  of  which  union  or  indwelling 
of  the  Godhead,  he  became  properly  God. 
Mr.  Palmer  observes,  that  Dr.  Watts  con- 
ceived this  union  to  have  subsisted  before  the 
Saviour's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and  that  the 
hannan  soul  of  Christ  existed  with  the  Father 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world:  on 
«-hich  ground  he  maintains  the  real  descent 
of  Christ  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  whole 
scene  of  his  humiliation,  which  he  thc^ught 
incompatible  with  the  common  opinion  con- 
cerning him. 

SACKCLOTH,  a  sort  of  mourning  worn  ai, 
Ibe    death  of  a  friend  or  relatiaa     In  gresl 
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calamities,  in  penitenee,  in  trouble  abo,  thsy 
wore  sackcloth  about  their  bodies:  "Giro 
yourselves  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  fof 
Abner,"  3  Sam.  iii,  31.  "  Let  us  gird  our* 
selves  with  sackcloth;  and  let  us  go  and  im^ 
plore  the  clemency  of  the  kin^  of  Israel," 
i  Kinffs  zx,  31.  Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  put 
on  a  shirt  of  haircloth  next  to  his  skin,  fasted, 
and  lay  upon  sackcloth,  1  Kings  xxi,  37. 
When  Mordecai  was  inlbrmed  of  the  destpic« 
tion  threatened  to  his  nation,  he  put  on  sack 
cloth^  and  covered  his  head  with  ashes,  Es^ 
ther  IV.  On  the  contrary,  in  time  of  joy,  or 
on  hearing  good  news,  those  who  were  clad  in 
sackcloth  tore  it  from  their  bodies,  and  cast  it 
from  them,  Psalm  xxx.  11.  The  prophets 
were  often  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  generally 
in  coarse  clothing.  The  Lord  bids  Isaiah  to 
put  off  the  sackcloth  (rom  about  his  body,  and 
to  go  naked,  that  is,  without  his  upper  gar- 
ment, Isaiah  xx,  S.  Zechariah  says  that  &\$% 
prophets  shall  no  longer  prophesy  in  sackcloth, 
to  oeoeive  the  simple,  Zech.  xiii,  4. 

SACRAMENT.    There  is  no  word  in  the 
Bible  which  corresponds  to  the  word  sacra 
roent.    It  is  a  Laiin  word ;    and,   agreeably 
to  its  derivation,  it  was  applied  by  the  early 
writers  of  the  western  church  to  any  ceremony 
of  our  holy  religion,  especially  if  it  were  flgu^ 
rative  or  mystical.    But  a  more  confined  sig^ 
nification  of  this  word  by  degrees  prevailed, 
and  in  that  stricter  sense  it  has  been  alwayi 
used  by  the  divines  of  modem  times.    Sacra- 
ments,   says  Dr.  Hill,    are  conceived  in  th^ 
church  of  Rome  to  consist  of  matter,  deriving, 
from  the  action  of  the  priest  in  pronouncing 
certain  words,  a  divine  virtue,  by  which  ^raco 
is  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  every  person  who< 
receives  tl^em.    It  is  supposed  to  be  necessary 
that  the  iwiest,  in  pronouncing  the  words,  has 
the   intention  of   giving  to  the   matter   that 
divine  virtue;    otherwise   it    remains    in    its 
original  state.    On  the  part  of  those  who  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  it  is  required  that  thry  be 
free  from  any  of  those  sins,  called  in  the  churcft* 
of  Rome  mortal ;  but  it  is  not  required  of  them, 
to  exercise  any  good  disposition,  to  posscss- 
faith,  or  to  resolve  that  thev  shall  anoend  theif 
lives ;  for  such  is  conceivea  to  be  the  physical 
virtue  of  a  sacrament  administered  by  a  priesli 
with  a  good  intention,  that,  unless  when  it  i» 
opposed  by  the  obstacle  of  n  mortal  sin,  thA 
very  act  or  receiving  it  is  sufficient.    This  act 
was  called,   in   the  language  of  the  schools^ 
opus  operaimm,  the  work   done  independently 
of  any  disposition  of  mind  attending  the  deed; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament   over   the  sacraments  of  the 
Old  was  thus  expressed,  that  the  sacraments 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  effectual  ex  opert 
operantiSf    from  the   piety   and    faith    of  tht 
persons  to  whom  they  were  administered;  whil« 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  convey 
grace,  ex  opere  operate^  from  their  own  intrinsic 
virtue,  and  an  immediate  physical    infliieneA 
upon  the    mind  of  him   who  receives  theMl 
This  notion  represents  the  sacrameais  m  A- 
mere  ehiurm,  the  use  of  which,  being  lotidlf ' 
disjoiaed  frooi  every*  mental  exercise,. 
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be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  service.    It  gives 
men  the  hope  of  receiving,  by  the  use  of  a 
sharm,  the  full  participation  of  the  grace  of 
Gkid,  although  the^  continue  to  indulge  that 
very  Urge  class  ot  sins,  to  which  the  accom* 
modnting  morality  of  the  church  of  Rome  ex- 
lends  the  name  of  venial ;  and  yet  it  makes 
this  high  privilege  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
intention  of  another,    who,  although  lie  per- 
forms all  the  outward  acts  which  belong  to 
the  sacrament,  may,  if  he  chooses,  withhold 
the   communication  of   that   physical    virtue, 
without  which  the  sacrament  is  of  none  avail. 
The  Socinian  doctrine  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  sacraments  is  founded  upon  a  sense 
of  the  absurdity  and  danger  of  the  popish  doc- 
trine, and  a  solicitude  to  avoid  any  approach 
to  it,  and  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme.     It 
is  conceived  that  the  sacraments  are  not  es- 
sentially distinct  from  any  other  rites  or  cere- 
monies i  that,  as  they  consist  of  a  symbolical 
action,  in  which  something  external  and  ma- 
terial is  employed  to  represent  what  is  spirit- 
ual and  invisible,  they  may  by  this  address 
to  the  senses  be  of  use  in  reviving  the  remem- 
brance of  past  events,  and  in  cherishing  pious 
■entiments ;  but  that  their  effect  is  purely  moral, 
and  that  thiey  contribute,  by  their  moral  effect, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  individual  in  the 
same  manner  with  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
many  other  exercises  of  religion.     It  is  admit- 
ted, mdeed,  by  the  Socinians,  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  of  farther  advanta^  to  the  whole 
society  of   GhristianSj   as  being  the    solemn 
bad^s  by  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  dis- 
criminated from  other  men,  and  the  appointed 
method  of  declaring  that  faith  in  Christ,  by 
the  public  profession  of  which  Christians  mi- 
nister to  the  improvement  of  one  another.     But 
in  these  two  poinu,  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
individual,  and  the   advantage  to  society,  is 
contained  all  that  a  Socinian  holds  concern- 
ing  the    general    nature   of  the    sacraments. 
This  doctrine,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  So- 
einian  system,  represents  religion  in  the  simple 
view  of  being  a  lesson  of  righteousness,  and 
loses  sight  of   that  character  of  the  Clospel, 
which  is   meant  to  be  implied  in  calling  it 
a  covenant  of  grace.    The  greater  part  of  Pro- 
lestanis,  ihererore,  following  an  expression  of 
the  Apostle,  Rom.  iv,  II,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  circumcision,   consider  the    sacraments  as 
not  only  signs,  but  also  seals,  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.     Those  who  apply  this  phrase  to  the 
sacrameiiu   of  the    New   Testament,    admit 
every  part  of  the  Socinian  doctrine  concern- 
ing tlie  nature  of  sacraments,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  that  doctrine  to  correct  those 
popish  errors  upon  this  subject  which  are  not 
yet  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
people.    But   although   ihey   admit   that   the 
Doemian  doctrine  is   true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
Ihey  consider  it   as  incomplete.    For,    while 
Ihey  liold  that  the  sacraments  yield  no  benefit 
lo  those  upon  whom  the  signs  employed   in 
them  do  not  produce  the  proper  moral  effect, 
I  Ihey  regard  tliese  signs  as  intended  to  repre- 
-tent  an   inward  invisible   grace,  which  pro* 
•tsedt  finom  him  by  whoih  they  are  appointed, 


and  as  pledges  that  that  grace  will  be  conveyed 
to  all  in  whom  the  moral  effect   is  produced. 
The  sacraments,  therefore,    in  their  opinion, 
constitute  federal   acts,  in  which   the  persons 
who    receive   them  with  proper  dispositions, 
solemnly  engoee  to  hilfil  their  part  of  ilie  cove- 
nant, and  God  confirms  his  promise  to  thna 
in  a  sensible  manner;  not  as  it  the  promise  of 
God  were  of  itself  insufiirient  to  render  any 
event  certain,  but  because  this  manner  of  ti- 
hibiting  the  blessings  promised  gives  a  st^ous^r 
impression  of  the  truth  of  the  promise,    ax4 
conveys  to  the  mind  an  assurance  that  it  w.ll 
be  fulfilled.     According  to  this  account  of  iLe 
sacraments,  the  express  institution  of  God  ii 
essentially  requisite  to  constitute  their  naturr; 
and  in  this  respect  sacraments  are  distins:utshi(j 
from  what  may  be  called  the  ceremonies  of 
religion.      Ceremonies     are    in    their   nature 
arbitrary;   and  different  means  may  be  cm- 
ployed    by    different    persons   with    succns, 
according  to    their  constitution,   their  educa- 
tion, and   their  circumstances,  to  cherish  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  and  to  confirm  «rood 

Eurposcs.  But  no  rite  which  is  not  ordaind 
y  God  can  be  conceived  to  be  a  seal  of  hii 
promise,  or  the  plouse  of  any  event  that  de- 
pends upon  his  good  pleasure.  Hence,  tha: 
any  rite  may  come  up  to  our  idea  of  a  sacra- 
ment, we  require  in  it,  not  merely  a  t«^ 
and  general  resemblance  between  the  ext?rt»I 
matter  which  is  the  visible  substance  of  ibe 
rite,  and  the  thing  thereby  signified,  but  a\sd 
words  of  institution,  and  a  promise  by  vbtcii 
the  two  are  connected  together:  and  bene* 
we  reject  five  of  tlie  seven  sacramcnu  ihsi 
are  numbered  in  the  church  of  Rome,  berausc 
in  some  of  the  five  we  do  not  find  any  mit- 
ter  without  which  there  is  not  that  sign  w\x.ca 
enters  into  our  definition  of  a  sacrament ;  &i^ 
in  othera  we  do  not  find  any  promise  connec:- 
ing  the  matter  used  with  the  grace  said  to 
be  thereby  signified,  although  upon  this  ooo- 
ncction  the  essence  of  a  sacrament  depends. 

SACRIFICE,  properly  so  called,  is  tw 
solemn  infliction  or  death  on  a  livin«  crcaturt, 
generally  by  the  effusion  of  its  blood,  in  > 
way  of  religious  worship ;  and  the  presenting 
of  this  act  to  God,  as  a  supnlication  for  tin 
pardon  of  sin,  and  a  supposed  means  of  com- 
pensation for  the  insult  and  injury  thertbj 
offered  to  his  majesty  and  government.  Sacr> 
fices  have,  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  evert 
nation,  been  regarded  as  necessary  to  pUrsa 
the  divine  anger,  and  render  the  Deity  p^*- 
pitious.  Tho'uffh  the  Gentiles  had  los  ih« 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  tliey  still  ie<MH<^ 
such  a  dread  of  hiiiK  that  they  soroetimrt 
sacrificed  their  own  offspring  (or  the  purp*^*^ 
of  averting  his  anger.  Unhappy  and  bewilderrJ 
mortals,  seeking  relief  from  tncir  guilty  ff^ 
hoped  to  atone  for  past  crimes  by  comniiuing 
others  still  more  awful;  they  gave  their  fir^- 
bom  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of  lb"'' 
bodv  for  the  sin  of  their  soul.  The  Scriptoro 
sumeiently  indicste  that  sacrifices  were  insu- 
tuted  by  divine  appointment,  immediately  aw^ 
the  entrance  of  sin,  to  prefigtire  the  sacrifici 
of  Christ    Accordingly,  ws  find  Abel,  NosK 
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Abraham,  Job,  and  others,  ofTering;  sacrifices 
in  (he  faith  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  divine 
■cceptatice  of  their  sacrifices  is  particularly 
record*^.  But,  in  religious  institutions,  the 
Most  High  has  rver  b^n  jealous  of  his  pre- 
ro^aiive.  He  alone  prescribes  his  own  wor- 
•hi]) ;  and  he  regards  as  vain  and  presumptaous 
erery  pretence  of  honouring  him  which  lie  has 
not  commanded.  The  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
defiih  could  not  have  been  offered  to  him  with- 
out impiety,  nor  would  he  have  accepted  it, 
had  not  bis  high  authority  pointed  the  way  by 
an  exfilicit  prcs-^ription. 

Under  the  l.tw,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds 
vere  appointed  for  the  children  of  Israel ;  the 
jNuchal  lamb,  Exod.  xii,  3;   the  holocaust,  or 
whole  burnt-oiTerine,  Lev.  vii,  8 :  the  sin-onfer- 
in^,  or  s^rifice  or  expiation,  Lev.  iv,  3,  4; 
and  the  peace-offering,  or  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giyini^,  Lev.  vii,  11,  12;  all  of  which  emblem- 
aiically  set  forth  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  being 
the  instituted  types  and  shadows  of  it,  Heb. 
ix,9-15;  X,  1.     Acconlingly,  Christ  abolished 
tiie  whole  of  them  when  he  offered  his  own 
sacrifice.      "Above,  when   he  said    Sacrifice, 
vid  offering,  and  burntroflferings,  and  offering 
^or  sin,  thou  wouldest  not,  neitner  hadst  nlea- 
lure  therein,  which  are  offered   by  the  law; 
then  said  he,  Lo,  i  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  Qod. 
He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish 
the  second.     By  the  which  will  we  are  sanc- 
tified through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  all,"  Heb.  x,  8UlO;  I  Cor.  v,  7.     In 
iilustnuing  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Heljrews,  sets  forth  the  excellency  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  great  Hi^h  Priest  above  those  of  the 
l>)w  in  various  particulars.    The  legal  sacrifices 
vere  only   brute  animals,  such  as  bullocks, 
lieifers,  goats,  lambs,  dtc ;  but  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  himself,  a  p«>rsonof  infinite  dignity 
and  worth,  Heb.  ix,  12, 13;  i,3;  ix,  14,26 ;  x,  10. 
The  former,  though  they  cleansed  from  cere- 
monial uncleanncss,  could  not  possibly  expiate 
lin,  or  purify  the  conscience  from  the  guilt  of 
it;  and  so  it  is  said  that  Crod  was  not  well 
pleased  in  them,   Heb.  x,  4,  5.  8,   11.      But 
Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  bath  effect- 
Qftlly,  ana  for  ever,  put  away  sin,  having  made 
an  adequate   atonement  unto  Gh>d  ibr  it,  and 
by  means  of  faith  in  it  he  also  purges  the  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
Sod,  Heb.  ix,  10-26;  Ephes.  v,  2.    The  legal 
lacrifices  were  statedly  offered,  year  after  year, 
^Y  which  their  insufficiency  was  indicated,  and 
tn  intimation  given  that  God  was  still  calling 
ins  to  his  remembrance,  Heb.  x,  3;  but  the 
asi  required  no  repetition,  because  it  fully  and 
u  once  answered  all  the  ends  of  sacrifice,  on 
'hich  account  Gkx!  hath  declared  that  he  will 
remember  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  his  people 
10  more. 

The  term  sacrifice  is  often  used  in  a  second- 
try  or  metaphorical  sense,  and  applied  to  the 
;ood  works  of  believers,  and  to  the  duties  of 
>rayer  and  praise,  as  in  the  following  passages : 
'  But  to  do  ^Ti^d,  and  to  communicate^  forget 
lot;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
Ottsed."  Heb.  xUi,  16.    **  Having  reoeiv«d  of 


Epaphroditut  the  things  which  ye  sent,  an  odonr 
or  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  wdl 
pleasing  to  God,"  Phil,  iv,  18,  "Ye  ate  buiil 
up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ/'  1  Peter  ii,  5.  "  By  him,  there- 
fore, let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God 
continually;  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giv- 
ing  thanks  to  his  name/'  Heb  xiii,  15.  •"! 
beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service,"  Rom.  xii,  1.  "There  is  a  peculiar 
reason,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  for  assigning  this 
appellation  to  moral  duties;  for  in  every  sacri- 
fice there  was  a  presentation  of  something  unto 
Gkxl.  The  worshipper  was  not  to  offer  that 
which  cost  him  nothing;  part  of  his  substance 
was  to  be  transferred  from  himself  unto  God. 
So  it  is  in  these  duties ;  they  cannot  be  pro- 
perly observed  without  the  alienation  of  some* 
thing  that  was  our  own,— «ur  time,  ease,  pro- 
perty, &€,  and  a  dedication  of  it  to  the  Lord. 
Hence  they  have  the  general  nature  of  sacri- 
fices." The  ceremonies  used  in  offering  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  require  to  be  noticed  as  lUns- 
trative  ot  many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  some 
points  of  important  doctrine.  See  Atonbmsnt, 
Opprrimgs,  Expiation,  Propitiation,  Rocon- 
ciLUTioN,  and  Rkobmption. 

SADDUCEES,  a  sect  among  the  Jews.  It 
is  said  that  the  principles  of  the  Sadducees 
were  derived  from  Antigonus  Socheus,  presi- 
dent of  the  sanhedrim,  about  B.  C.  250,  who, 
r^ccting  the  traditionary  doctrines  of  the 
scribes,  taught  that  man  ought  to  serve  Gtod 
out  of  pure  love,  and  not  from  hope  of  reward, 
or  fear  of  punishment;  and  that  they  derived 
their  name  from  Sadoc,  one  of  his  followers, 
who,  mistaking  or  perverting  this  doctrine, 
maintained  that  there  was  no  future  state  or 
rewards  and  punishments.  Whatever  found- 
ation there  may  be  for  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  sectj  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  the  Sadducees  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  Acts  xxiii,  8,  and 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  or  souls  of 
departed  men ;  though,  as  Mr.  Hume  observe^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  they  could 
at  the  same  time  admit  the  authority  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  They  carried  their  ideas  of 
human  freedom  so  far  as  to  assert  that  men 
were  alisolutely  masters  of  their  own  actions, 
and  at  full  liberty  to  do  either  good  or  eviL 
Josephus  even  says  that  they  denied  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  good  and  evil;  and, 
though  they  believed  that  God  created  and  pre- 
served the  world,  they  seem  to  have  denied 
his  particular  providence.  These  tenets.  whicJi 
resemble  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  led,  as 
misht  be  expected,  to  ^reat  profligacy  of  life; 
ana  we  find  the  licentious  wickedness  of  the 
Sadducees  frequently  condemned  in  the  New 
Testament;  yet  they  profisssed  themselves 
obliged  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  because  of 
the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  annexed 
to  sucn  observance:  and  hence  they  wen 
always  severe  in  their  punishment  of  any 
Crimea  which  tended  to  disturb  the  public  tnui> 
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^nfUity.  The  Sadducces  rejeoled  all  tradition, 
and  BOHM  authors  have  contended  that  they 
admitted  only  the  books  of  Moaes ;  but  there 
seems  no  ground  for  that  opinion,  either  in 
the  Scriptures  or  in  any  ancient  writer.  Even 
Josqihus,  wbo  was  hunself  a  Pharisee,  and 
took  cverv  opportunity  of  reproaching  the  Sad* 
ducees,  aoes  not  mention  that  ibey  rejected 
nnv  part  of  the  Scriptures;  he  only  says  that 
"  The  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people 
many  institutions  as  received  from  the  fathers, 
which  are  not  wriften  in  the  law  of  Moaes. 
For  this  reason  the  Sadducees  reject  these 
things,  asserting  that  those  thines  are  binding 
which  are  written,  but  that  the  things  received 
by  tradition  from  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  ob- 
served." Beside,  it  is  peneraUy  believed  that 
the  Sttdducees  expected  tfie  Messiah  with  great 
jinpatieDce,  whien  aeems  to  imply  their  belief 
in  the  prophecies,  thuu^h  they  misinterpreted 
•their  meaning.  Confinmg|  all  their  hopes  to 
this  present  world,  enjoy  mg  its  riches,  and 
devoimg  themselves  to  its  pleasures,  they 
might  well  be  particularly  anxious  that  iheir 
id  of  life  should  be  cast  in  the  splendid  reign 
of  this  expected  temporal  king,  with  the  hope 
of  sharing  in  his  conquests  and  glory ;  but  this 
expectation  was  so  contrary  to  the  lowly  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour,  that  ihey  joined  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  in  persecut- 
ing him  and  his  religion.  Joaephus  says,  that 
Hie  Sadducees  were  able  to  draw  over  to  them 
the  rich  only,  the  people  not  following  them ; 
and  he  elsewhere  mentions  that  this  sect  spread 
flhieiy  among  the  young.  The  Sadducees  wgre 
far  less  immerous  than  the  Pharisees,  but  they 
were  in  |;enenil  persons  of  greater  opulence 
and  dignity.  The  cimneil  before  whom  our 
Saviour  and  St.  Paul  were  carried  consisted 
partly  of  Pharisees  and  oarily  of  Sadducees. 

SALAMIS,  once  a  famous  city  in  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  opposite  to  Seleucia,  on  the  Syrian 
coast ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  place  where  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  it  waa  in  the  primitiTe 
times  made  the  see  of  the  primate  of  the  whole 
island.  It  was  destroyed  oy  the  Saracens,  and 
from  the  ruins  was  built  Famn^sta,  whinh 
was  taken  bv  the  Turks  in  1570.  Here  St. 
Paul  preached,  A.  D.  44,  Acts  xiii,  5. 

SALMON,  son  of  Nahshon:  lie  married 
Rnhab,  by  whom  he  bad  Boar.,  1  Chroii.  ii, 
II,  51,  54;  Ruth  iv,  20,  21 ;  Matt,  i,  4.  He  is 
named  the  father  of  Bethlehem,  because  his 
descendants  peopled  Bpthlfhem. 

SALOME,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother 
of  St.  James  ih';  greater,  and  St.  John  the 
evangelist,  Matthew  xxvii,  56;  and  one  of 
those  holy  women  who  uaeil  to  attend  upon 
our  Saviour  in  his  joumeyings,  and  to  minis- 
ter to  him.  She  was  the  person  who  requested 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  her  two  sons,  James  and 
John,  might  sit  on  liis  right  and  left  hand  when 
he  should  enter  upon  his'kingdom,  having  then 
but  the  same  ouscure  views  as  the  rest  of  the 
diseiplf*s;  but  she  j^ve  proof  of  her  faith  when 
she  IbUowed  Christ  to  Calvary,  and  did  not 
forsake  him  even  at  thecniaa,  Mark  xv,  40; 
Matt.  XXV iiy  56, 56.  She  was  aho  one  of  the 
women  that  brought  perfiiiaBB  to  embalm  liim. 


and  who  came,  for  this  puipose,  (o  the  mi^ 
chre  **  early  in  the  morning,"  Mark  xvi,  I,  % 
At  the  tomb  they  saw  two  angclR,  vbo  iaforaMd 
them  that  Jesus  was  risen.  Reluming  to  }tnr 
salem,  Jesus  appeared  to  them  on  the  vay,  ad 
said  to  than,  "  Be  not  afraid :  go  tell  my  br^ 
thren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  sliaU 
they  see  me." 

SALT.  God  appointed  that  salt  should  be 
used  in  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  ofirred  lo 
him,  Leviticus  ii,  13.  Salt  is  esteemed  its 
symbol  of  wisdom  and  grace,  Colossians  iT,(i, 
Mark  ix,  50;  also  of  perpetuity  and  iacorrap- 
tion,  Numbers  xviii,  19;  2  Chronicles  xiii,a 
The  orientals  were  accustomed  also  U)  raiiff 
their  federal  engagements  by  salt.  This  sm- 
stance  waa|,  among  the  ancients,  the  emliNi 
of  friendship  and  fidelity,  and  thereibre  oacd 
in  all  their  sacrifices  and  covcnonts.  Iiwsia 
aacred  pledge  of  hospitality  which  th«7  nefrr 
venturc«  to  violate.  Numerous  insunoes  ot 
cur  of  travellers  in  Arabia,  after  beioj;;  plutider- 
ed  and  atripped  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  iHe 
deseit,  claiming  the  protection  of  some  nti^ 
ised  Arab,  who,  after  receiving;  ihem  into  hii 
tent,  and  giving  them  salt,  intOaialy  rctkTei 
their  distress,  and  never  forsakes  tlM-m  iili  he 
has  placed  them  in  safety.  An  ugreemem.ibus 
ratined,  is  called,  in  Scripture,  "a  coidtast 
of  salt."  The  obligation  which  this  »ynibn! 
imposes  on  the  mind  of  an  oriental,  is  veil 
illustrated  by  the  Baron  du  Tott  in  the  Glov- 
ing anecdote :  One  who  was  desirrus  of  ba 
acquaintance  promised  in  a  short  time  (o  n- 
turn.  The  baron  had  already  uttendeil  bia 
half  way  down  the  stair  case,  when  stopptac, 
and  turning  briskly  to  one  of  his  donirsiiiit, 
"  Bring  me  directly,"  said  be,  "  some  brnd 
and  salt."  What  he  requested  was  brou^bi: 
when,  taking  a  little  salt  between  his  fiu^nt, 
and  putting  it  with  a  mysterious  air  on  a  bu  of 
bread,  he  ate  it  with  a  drvout  ?ravityi  assuri&S 
du  Tott  he  might  now  rely  on liim. 

Although  salt,  in  small  quantities,  may  cfifl- 
tribute  to  the  communicating  and  f(*riiii7ifl$ 
of  some  kinds  of  stubborn  soil,  yet,  acconl>n? 
to  the  observations  of  Pliny,  **all  placrs  w 
which  salt  is  found  are  barren  and  produoe 
nothing."  The  effect  of  salt,  where  it  awnindi. 
on  vegetation,  is  described  by  burning,  ip  D^a^ 
xxix,  ^,  "  The  whole  land  thereof  is  l>ri(n- 
atone,  and  salt  of  burning."  Thus  Vohi'^y, 
speaking  of  the  borders  of  the  Asphalt ic  iali'. 
or  Dead  Sea,  says,  "  Tlie  true  cause  of  the 
aliscnce  of  vegetables  and  animals  is  tlie  a^'kl 
saltness  of  its  waters,  which  is  infinitely  i;p«<^ 
than  that  of  the  sea.  The  land  surro<ittdin§ 
the  lake,  being  equally  impregnated  with  ibal 
saltness,  refuses  to  produce  plants;  the  air  it- 
self, which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  wiili  >^ 
and  which  moreover  receives  vapoui  <  of  »ii- 
phur  and  bitumen,  cnunot  suit  veeetaiioo, 
whence  that  dead  afppearanoe  aliich  rnft» 
around  the  lake."  So  a  salt  land,  Jer.  xviLli, 
is  the  same  as  the  *'  parched  places  nl'  ihf 
wildemess,**  and  ia  descriptive  of  banvnwwsi 
as  saltness  also  is,  Job  xxxix.  6;  Psalm  ctih 
34;  ficek.  slvit,  ll;  Zech.  ti,  ».  Hence  ilie 
•neioM  cuMiMn  of  sowing  mi  aitmy*a  tafi 
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vhen  tsken,  with  iah,  in  token  of  perpetual 
deaoUtion,  Judget  iv,  45;  and  thus  in  after 
times  the  city  ofMilan  was  burned,  raxed,  aown 
vith  Bah,  and  pbiig:hed  by  the  ezasptrated 
empemr,  Frederic  Barbarossa.  The  aah  used 
by  the  ancienu  was  what  we  call  rock  or  fossil 
ult;  and  also  thai  left  bv  the  CTaporaiion  of 
tail  lakes.  Both  these  kinds  were  impure, 
bein^  mixed  with  earth,  sand,  &c,  and  lost 
their  strength  by  deliquescence.  Maundrell, 
describing  the  valley  of  salt,  says,  **  On  the 
tide  toward  Gibul  there  is  a  small  precipice, 
occasioned  bT  the  continual  taking  away  of 
the  salt;  ana  in  this  you  may  see  how  the 
Teina  of  it  lie.  I  broke  a  piece  of  it,  of  which 
that  part  that  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  rain, 
and  air,  tliou^h  it  hod  the  sparks  and  particles 
of  salt,  yet  it  had  perfectly  lost  its  savour; 
the  inner  part,  which  was  connected  with  the 
rock,  retained  its  savour,  as  I  found  by  proof." 
Christ  reminds  his  disciples,  Matt,  v,  13,  "  Ye 
are  (he  salt  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  t 
h  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
east  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men."  This  is  spoken  of  the  mineral  salt  as 
nentioned  by  Maundrell,  a  great  deal  of  which 
was  made  use  of  in  offerings  at  the  temple; 
ittch  of  it  as  had  become  insipid  was  thrown 
out  to  repair  the  road.  The  existence  of  such  a 
■all,  ana  its  application  to  such  a  use,  Sehoet- 
ceoius  has  largely  proved  in  his  "  Hvra  Us- 
mica,"  The  sah  unfit  for  the  land,  Luke  xvi, 
34,  Le  Clerc  coniectures  to  be  that  made  of 
wood  ashes,  which  easily  loses  its  savour,  and 
becomes  no  longer  serviceable. 

Bffmtot  cineretn  immundumjactare  per  agro§, 

VisoiL.  Georg.  I,  81. 

"  Bar  bluiih  not  Iktteohiff  dime  to  cast  around. 
Or  rardid  ashes  o'er  Uk'  exhausted  ground. 

SALUTATIONS  at  meeting  are  not  less 
noimon  in  the  east  than  in  the  countries  of 
Surope,  but  are  generally  confined  to  those  of 
heir  own  nation  or  religious  party.  When 
he  Arabs  salute  each  other,  it  is  generally  in 
hese  terms  :  Solum  aUtkum^  *'  Peace  be  with 
^00 ;"  laying,  as  they  utter  the  words,  the  right 
tand  on  the  heart.  The  answer  is,  Aleikum 
tsalmn,  "  With  you  be  peace  ;**  to  which 
ij^ed  people  are  inclined  to  add,  "  and  the  raer^ 
y  and  blessing  of  Gk>d."  The  Mohammedans 
(  Hlgypt  and  Syria  never  salute  a  Christian 
D  these  terms:  they  content  themselves  with 
»ying  to  them,  "Good  day  to  you;"  or. 
Friend,  how  do  you  dol"  Niebuhr's  state- 
tent  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  says  that 
ome  Arabs,  to  whom  he  gave  the  sauuiif  or 
aluiation  of  peace,  either  made  no  reply,  or 
xpressed  their  astonishment  at  his  impuoence 
^  using  audi  freedom.  Thus  it  appears  that 
lie  orientals  have  two  kinds  of  salutations; 
ne  for  strangers,  and  the  other  for  their 
vn  countrymen,  or  persons  of  their  own  re- 
gious  ptorassion.  The  Jews  in  the  days  of 
ur  Lord  seem  to  have  generally  observ«i  the 
une  custom;  they  would  not  address  the  usual 
nmpliment  of,  '*  Peace  be  with  you,*'  to  either 
IffHihemi  or  publicans;  the  puolicans  of  the 


Jewish  natkm  wnnM  use  it  to  their  countrj^ 
men  who  were  publicans,  but  not  to  Heatliena, 
though  the  more  rigid  Jews  refused  to  do  it 
either  to  publicans  or  Heathens.  Our  Lord 
required  his  disciples  to  lay  aside  the  morooe- 
ness  of  Jews,  and  cherish  a  benevolsnt  dinio> 
sition  towani  all  around  them :  "  If  ye  samte 
your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others  1  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  1**  T liey 
were  bound  by  the  same  authority  to  embrace 
their  brethren  in  Christ  with  a  special  affec- 
tion, yet  they  were  to  look  upon  every  man  as 
a  brother,  to  feel  a  sincere  and  cordial  interesc 
in  his  wdfiire,  and  at  meeting  to  express  their 
benevolenee,  in  language  corresponding  with 
the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  This  precept  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  charge  which  the 
Prophet  Elisfaa  gave  to  his  servant  Gh;hazi,  not 
to  salute  any  man  he  met,  nor  return  bis  salu- 
tation'^  for  he  wished  him  to  make  all  the 
haste  in  his  power  to  restore  the  child  of  the 
Shunamite,  who  had  laid  him  under  so  many 
obligations.  The  manners  of  the  country 
rendered  Elisha*s  precautions  particularly  pro- 
per and  necessary,  as  the  aaiotations  of  the 
east  often  take  up  a  long  time.  For  a  similar 
reason  our  Lord  nimself  commanded  his  disci- 
ples on  one  occasion  to  salute  no  man  by  the 
way :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
require  his  followers  to  violate  or  neglect  an 
innocent  custom,  still  less  one  of  his  own 
precepts;  he  only  directed  them  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  time  in  executing  his  work. 
This  pRcaution  was  rendered  neocssary  by  the 
lenjgth  of  time  which  their  tedious  forms  of  salu- 
tation re(]uired.  They  begin  their  salutations 
at  a  considerable  distance,  by  bringing  the  hand 
down  to  the  knees,  and  then  carrying  it  to  the 
stomach.  They  express  their  devotedness  to 
a  person  by  holding  down  the  hand,  as  they 
do  their  affection  by  raising  it  afterward  to  tlie 
heart  When  they  come  close  together,  they 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  in  token  of  friend- 
ship. The  country  people  at  meeting  clap 
eaen  other's  hands  very  smartly  twenty  or 
thirty  times  torether,  without  saying  any  thing 
more  than,  *'  How  do  ye  do  1  I  wish  you  gooa 
health."  After  this  first  compliment,  many 
other  friendly  questions  about  the  health  of 
the  family,  mentioning  each  of  the  children 
distinctly,  whose  names  they  know.  To  avoid 
this  useless  waste  of  time,  our  Lord  command- 
ed them  to  avoid  the  customary  salutations  of 
those  whom  they  might  happen  to  meet  by  the 
way.  All  the  forms  of  salutation  now  observed 
appear  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  days 
of  our  Lonl;  for  he  represenu  a  servant  as 
falling  down  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  when 
he  had  a  fiivour  to  ask ;  and  an  inferior  serv- 
ant, as  paying  the  same  compliment  to  the 
first,  who  belonged,  it  would  seem,  to  a  higher 
class;  "The  servant,  therefore,  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patienos 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Ann  his  fel- 
low servant  fell  down  at  bis  feet,  and  beaoueht 
him,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  ana  I 
will  pay  thee  all,"  Matt,  zviii,  26, 29.  When 
Jainis  snltcited  the  Saviour  to  go  and  heal  hig 
daughter,  he  fell  down  at  his  feet :  the  Apotllt 
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peter,  on  another  occasion,  aeems  to  have  i 
fallen  down  at  his  knees,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  modem  Arabs  fall  down  at  ihe  knees  of 
a  superior.  The  woman  who  was  afflicted  with 
an  issue  of  blood  touched  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  the  Syro-Phenieian  woman  fell 
down  at  his  feet.  In  Persia,  the  salutation 
among  intimate  friends  is  made  by  inclining 
the  neck  over  each  other's  neck,  and  then  in- 
clining cheek  to  cheek;  which  Mr.  Morier 
thinks  IS  most  likely  the  falling  upon  the  neck 
and  kissing,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Gen.  xxxiii.  4;  xlv,  14;  Luke  xt,  20. 

SALVATION  imports,  in  ^neral,  some 
great  deliverance  from  any  eril  or  danger. 
Thus,  the  conducting  the  Israelites  throueh 
the  Red  Sea,  and  delivering  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  is  cidled  a  great  salva- 
tion. But  salvation,  by  way  of  eminence,  is 
applied  to  that  wonderful  deliverance  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  procured  for  mankind,  by 
saving  them  from  the  punishment  of  their  sins ; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  our 
redemption  by  Christ  This  is  that  salvation 
referird  to  by  St.  Paul :  "  How  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  V*  The  sal- 
vation which  Christ  purchased,  and  the  Gospel 
tenders  to  every  creature,    comprehends   the 

f[reatest  blessings  which  Gh>d  can  bestow ;  a  de- 
iverancefrom  the  most  dreadful evi's  that  man- 
kind can  sufler.  It  contains  all  that  can  make 
the  nature  of  man  perfect  or  his  life  happy, 
and  secures  him  from  whatever  can  render  his 
condition  miserable.  The  blessing  of  it  are 
inexpressible,  and  beyond  imagination.  "  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 
For,  to  be  saved  as  Christ  saves,  is  to  have  all 
our  innumerable  sins  and  tmnsgrrasions  for- 
given and  blotted  out;  all  tliose  heavy  loads 
of  guilt  which  oppressed  our  souls  perfectly 
removed  from  our  minds.  It  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Gk)d,  and  restored  to  his  favour,  so 
that  he  will  be  no  longer  angry,  terrible,  and 
retributive,  but  a  most  kind,  compassionate, 
and  tender  Father.  It  is  to  be  at  peace  with 
him  and  with  our  consciences ;  to  have  a  title 
to  his  iieculiar  love,  care,  and  protection, 
all  our  oays ;  to  be  reacut-d  from  the  bondage 
ond  dominion  of  sin,  and  the  tyranny  of  toe 
devil.  It  is  to  be  translated  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  so 
that  sin  shall  reign  no  loneer  in  our  mortal 
bodies,  but  we  sholl  be  enabled  to  serve  God 
in  newness  of  life.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  true  freedom  and  liberty,  to  be  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  blind  passions,  and  humed 
on  by  our  impetuous  lusts  to  do  what  our  rea- 
son condemns.  It  is  to  have  a  new  principle 
of  life  infused  into  our  souls ;  to  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  resident  in  our  hearts,  whose  comfort- 
able influence  must  ever  cheer  and  refresh  us, 
and  by  whose  counsels  we  may  be  always  ad- 
vised, directed,  and  governed.  It  is  to  be 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Gk)d ;  and  to  be 
made  like  him  in  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
all  other  perfections  of  which  man's  nature  is 
eapable. 


Finally,  to  be  saved  as  Christ  came  to  iiivi 
mankind,  is  to  be  transUtied,  after  this  life  ii 
ended,  into  a  state  of  eternal  felicity,  iievcr 
more  to  die  or  suffer,  never  more  to  know  paii 
and  sickness,  grief  and  sorrow,  labour  and 
weariness,  disquiet,  or  vexation,  but  to  live  in 
perfect  peace,  freedom,  and  liberty ,  and  to  en- 
joy the  greatest  good  after  the  most  perfect 
manner  for  ever.  It  is  to  have  our  bodies 
raised  acfain,  and  reunited  to  our  souls;  so  that 
they  shall  be  no  longer  gross,  earthly,  convpubk 
booies,  but  spiritual,  heavenly,  immortal  ones, 
fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  bodv,  m 
which  he  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  (Soi 
It  is  to  live  in  the  city  of  tm  great  King,  tbe 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  where  the  glory  of  ibe 
Lord  fills  the  place  with  perpetual  li^ht  and 
bliss.  It  is  to  spend  eternity  in  the  most  noble 
and  hallowed  employments,  in  viewing  and 
contemplating  the  wonderful  works  of  God, 
admiring  the  wisdom  of  his  providence,  ndor* 
ing  his  infinite  love  to  the  sons  of  men,  refi*^* 
ing  on  our  own  inexpressible  happiness,  asd 
siiigine  everlasting  hymns  of  praise,  joy,  aod 
triumph  to  Gkxi  and  our  Loid  Jesus  Chria 
for  vouchsafing  all  these  blessings.  It  is  ta 
dwell  for  ever  in  a  place,  where  no  objf^sof 
pity  or  compassion,  of  anser  or  envy,  of  hdiird 
or  distrust,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  where  all  will 
increase  the  happiness  of  each  odier,  bymaiiMl 
love  and  kindness.  It  is  to  converse  with  (^ 
most  perfect  society,  to  be  restored  to  the  fei* 
lowship  of  oiir  friends  and  relations  wbo  bivi 
died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  be  with  Jnu 
Christ,  to  behold  his  glory,  to  live  for  ever  ii 
seeing  and  enjoying  the  great  God,  in  "  vbose 

Eresence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  wlio5<;  ri^b 
and  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  if 
the  salvation  that  Christ  has  purchssrd  fcr 
us;  and  which  his  Gospel  offers  to  all  mas- 
kind. 

SAMARIA,  one  of  the  three  divisions  cf 
the  Holy  Land,  having  Galilee  on  tlie  nonh, 
Judea  on  the  south,  the  river  Jordan  on  ibe 
east,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  w«l 
It  took  its  name  from  its  capital  city,  Snraarts; 
and  formed,  together  with  Galilee  and  soioe 
cantons  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  during  ibe 
reigns  of  the  kines  of  Israel  and  Jiidah,  tlM 
kingdom  of  the  former.  The  general  tapt^ 
and  produce  of  the  country  are  nearly  the  saine 
as  those  of  Judea.  But  mr.  Buckin?bnni  ob- 
serves, (hat  "while  in  Judea  the  kills  are 
mostly  as  bare  as  the  imagination  can  pnnt 
them,  and  a  few  of  the  narrow  valleys  on\j 
are  fertile,  in  Samaria,  the  very  summits  of 
the  eminences  are  as  well  clothed  ss  the  sidrs 
of  them.  These,  with  the  luxuriant  vaiVya 
which  they  enclose,  present  scenes  of  unbr> 
ken  verdure  in  almost  every  point  of  vi«-«, 
which  are  delightfully  variegated  by  tbe  p«e- 
turesque  forms  of  the  hills  and  vales  them- 
selves, enriched  by  the  occosional  siglit  of 
wood  and  water,  in  clusters  of  olive  and  oth^ 
trees,  and  rills  and  torrents  running  among 
them." 

2.  Samasia,  the  capital  city  of  the  kin«d«« 
of  Ihe  ten  tribes  that  revoltwl  fmro  the  hoiw 
of  David.    It  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  lana, 
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WHO  bena  to  rei^  A.  M.  3079,  and  who  died 
d06fi.    He  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer 
for  two  lalcnii  of  silver,  or  for  the  sum  of 
6^/.  Is.  Hd.    li  took  the  name  of  Samaria 
firom  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill,  1  Kings 
xvi,  24.     Some   think,    however,   that   there 
were  before  this  some  beginnings  of  a  city  in 
thai   place,  because,  antMedent  to  the  rei^ 
of  Omri,  there  is  mention  made  of  Samaria, 
1  Kiii^s  Kiii,  33,  A.  M.  3030.    But  others  take 
(his  for  a  prolepsis,  or  an  anticipation,  in  the 
d'scuurs's  of  the  man  of  Ckxl.     However  this 
n^ay  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  no  con* 
4iderable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  till  after  the  reign  of  Omri. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt  at  She- 
cbem  or  at  Tirzah.    Samaria  was  advantage- 
ously situated  upon  an  agreeable  and  fruitful 
hill,  twelve  miles  from  Dothaim,  twelve  from 
Merrom,  and   four  from  Atharalh.    Josephus 
says  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem, 
riie  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make 
tfaia  city  the  siron^cest,   the    finest,   and    the 
richest  that  was  possible.    Ahab  built  there  a 
palace  of  ivory,  1  Kin^s  xxii,  39 ;  that  is,  in 
vhich  there  were  many  ivory  ornaments ;  and, 
accordmg  to  Amos,  iii,  15;  iv,  1,2,  it  became 
the  seat  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.    Bcnhadad, 
king   of    Syria,    built    public   places,    called 
"streets,"  in  Samaria,   1  Kings  xx,  34;  pro- 
bably bazaars  for  trade,  and  quarters  where 
his  people  dwelt   to  pursue  commerce.     His 
son  Benhadad  besieged  this  place  under  the 
reign  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xx,  A.  M.  3103.    It 
was  besieged  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assvria, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  king 
of  Israel,  2  Kings  xvii,  6,  die,  which  was  the 
fourth  of  Hezekiab,  king  of  Judah.    It  was 
token  three  years  after,  A.  M.  3*283.      The 
Prophet    Hosea,    x,  4,  8,    9,    speaks   of  the 
cruelties   exercised    by    Shalmaneser    against 
the  besieged;  and  Micah,  i,  6,  says  that  the 
city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones.    The 
Cuthites  that   were  sent    by  Esar-haddon   to 
inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria  did  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  repair  the  ruined  city : 
they  dwelt  at  Shechem,  which  they  mode  tne 
capital  city  of  their  state.    They  were  in  this 
condition  when  Alexander  the  Ureat  came  into 
Phenicia  and  Judea.    However,  the  Cuthites 
lad  rebuilt  some  of  the  houses  of  Samaria, 
even   from  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from   the   captivity,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  are  spoken  of,  Ezra,  iv,  17;  Neh.  iv,  3. 
And  the  Samaritans,  being  jealous  of  the  Jews, 
an  account  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the 
Great  had  conferred  on  them,  revolted   liom 
him,  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  burned  An- 
il rnmachus  alive,  whom  he  had  lefl  governor 
of  Syria.      Alexander  soon  marched  against 
them,  took  Samaria,  and  appointed  Macedo- 
nians to  inhabit  it,  giving  the  country  round 
it  to  the  Jews;  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
cultivation,  he  exempted    them   from    tribute. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  succeeded 
Alexan<ur,  deprived  them  of  the  property  of 
this  country.    But  Alexander  Balas,  king  of 
Syria,   restored  to  Jonathan    Maccabsus  the 
titiea  of  Lydda,  ^^rem,  and  Ramatha.  which 
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be  eut  off  from  the  country  of  SamarnL 
1  Maoc.  X,  30,  38;  xi,  28,  34.  Lastly,  tlie 
Jews  reentered  into  the  full  possession  of  thii 
whole  country  under  John  Hircanus,  the  A»- 
monean,  who  took  Samaria,  and,  according  to 
Josephus,  made  the  river  run  througHh  ita 
ruins.  It  continued  in  this  sute  till  A.  M. 
3947,  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of 
Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  ^ave  it  the  name  of  Qtt- 
biniana.  Yet  it  remained  very  inconsiderabte 
till  Herod  the  Great  restored  it  to  its  ancient 
splendour. 

The  sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  but  little  of  Samaria;  and  when  they 
do  mention  it,  tlie  country  is  rather  to  be  un- 
derstood than  the  city,  Luke  xvii,  11;  John 
iy,  4,  5.  Ailcr  tlie  death  of  Stephen,  Acta 
viii,  1,  2,  3,  when  the  disciples  were  dispersed 
through  the  cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  Philip 
made  several  converts  in  this  city.  There  it 
was  that  Simon  Magus  resided^  and  thither 
Peter  and  John  went  to  communicate  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Travellers  give  the  following  account  of  its 

f resent  state: — Sebaste  is  tiM  name  which 
lerod  gave  to  the  name  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria, the  imperial  city  of  the  ten  tribes,  in 
honour  of  Augustus  (Sebastos)  Cssar,  when 
he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  converting  the 
greater  part  of  it  into  a  citadel,  and  erecting 
here  a  noble  temple.  "The  situation,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  *'is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
strong  by  nature;  more  so,  I  think,  than  Jo- 
rusalem.  It  stands  on  a  fine,  larse,  insulated 
hill,  compassed  all  around  by  a  oroad  deep 
valley;  and  when  fortified,  as  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  by  Herod,  one  would  have  imagined 
that,  in  the  ancient  system  of  waifare,  nothing 
but  famine  couJd  hate  reduced  such  a  place. 
The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four  hills,  one  on 
each  side,  which  are  cultivated  in  terraces  up 
to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted  witn 
fig  and  olive  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley.  The 
hHl  of  Samaria  likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  e 
height  eoual  to  any  of  the  adjoining  mount- 
ains. The  present  village  is  small  and  poor, 
and,  after  passing  the  valley,  the  ascent  to  it 
is  very  steep.  Viewed  from  the  station  of  our 
tents,  it  is  extremely  interesting,  both  from  its 
natural  situation,  and  from  the  picturesque 
remains  of  a  ruined  convent,  of  good  Gothic 
architecture.  Having  passed  the  village,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  first  terrace,  there  is  a 
number  of  columns  still  standing.  I  counted 
twelve  in  one  row,  beside  several  that  stood 
apart,  the  brotherless  remains  of  other  rows. 
The  situation  is  extremely  deliehtful,  and  my 
guide  informed  me,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
serai,  or  palace.  On  the  next  terrace  there 
are  no  remains  of  solid  building,  but  heaps  of 
stone  and  lime  and  rubbish  mixed  with  the 
soil  in  great  profusion.  Ascending  to  the 
third  or  liighest  terrace,  the  traces  of  former 
building  were  not  so  numerous,  but  we  en- 
joyed a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  eye  passed  over  the  deep  vaF 
ley  that  encompasses  the  hill  of  Sebaste^  and 
rested  on  the  mountains  beyond,  that  retrealad 
as  they  rose  with  a  eentle  alooe^  and  met  Cbr 
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VMW  in  e^ciy  Aiv«eiion,  lik«  a  book  kid  oat 
§»  permal  on  a  reading  desk.  This  was  the 
■eat  of  the  capital  of  the  shori'liwd  and  wicked 
kirgdoni  of  Israel :  and  on  the  Aioe  of  these 
mountains  the  eye  surveys  the  scene  of  many 
bk>ody  conflicts  and  many  memorable  erenis. 
Here  those  holy  men  of  God,  Elijah  and 
Elisba,  spoke  their  tremendous  warnings  in 
the  ears  ot  their  incorrigible  nilers,  and  wrought 
their  miracles  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 
From  this  lofty  eminence  we  descenaed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  we  saw  the 
remains  of  a  stately  ciilonnade  that  stretches 
along  this  beautiful  exposure  from  east  to  west. 
Stziy  columns  are  still  standing  in  one  row. 
The  shafts  are  plain ;  and  fragments  of  Ionic 
▼olutes,  that  lie  scattered  about,  testify  the 
Older  to  which  they  belonged.  These  are 
probably  the  relics  of  some  of  the  magnificent 
structures  with  which  Herod  the  Great  adorned 
Samaria.  None  of  the  walla  remain."  Mr. 
Buckingham  mentions  a  current  tradition, 
that  the  aTcnue  of  columns  formed  a  part  of 
Herod's  palace.  According  to  his  account, 
there  were  eighty-three  of  these  columns  erect 
in  1816,  beside  others  prostrate;  all  without 
capitals.  Josephus  states,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  city,  Herod  built  '*  a  sacred 
place,  of  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and 
adorned  it  with  all  sorts  of  decorations ;  and 
therein  erected  a  temple,  illustrious  for  both 
its  largeness  and  beauty."  It  is  probable  that 
these  columns  belonged  to  it.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  same  summit  ara  the  remains,  Mr. 
Buckingham  states,  of  another  building,  "  of 
which  eight  large  and  eight  small  columns  are 
still  standing,  with  many  others  fallen  near 
them.  These  also  are  without  capitals,  and 
are  of  a  smaller  size  and  of  an  inferior  stone  to 
the  others.'*  '*  In  the  walls  of  the  humble 
dwellines  forming  the  modem  Tillage,  por- 
tions of  sculptured  blocks  of  stone  are  per- 
ceived, and  even  fragments  of  granite  pillars 
have  been  worked  into  the  masonry." 

SAMARITANS,  an  ancient  sect  among  the 
Jews,  still  subsisting  in  some  parts  of  the  Le- 
vant, under  the  same  name.  Its  origin  was  in 
the  time  of  Rehoboam,  under  whose  reign  a 
division  was  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into 
two  distinct  kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms, 
ealled  Judah,  consisted  of  such  as  adtered  to 
Rehoboam  and  the  house  of  David ;  the  other 
retained  the  ancient  name  of  Israelites,  under 
the  command  of  Jeroboam.  The  capitu  of  the 
state  of  these  latter  was  Samaria ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  they  were  denominated  Samaritans. 
Some  affirm  that  Salmanazar,  king  of  Assyria, 
having  conquered  Samaria,  led  the  whole  peo- 
ple captive  into  the  remotest  parts  of  bis 
empire,  and  filled  their  places  with  colonies  of 
Babylonians,  Cutheans,  and  other  idolaters. 
These  findin^r  themselves  daily  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts,  it  is  said,  desired  an  Israelitisn 
priest  to  instruct  them  in  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Kind  they  inhabited.  This  was 
cranted  them ;  and  they  thenceforth  ceased  to 
Se  incommoded  with  any  beasts.  However, 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  they  still  retainea 
iwhttt  of  their  ancient  idolatry.    The  rab- 


bins wy.  they  adored  die  figm  of  adsfWfli 
Mount  Qerizin.  As  the  revoked  tribes  hsi 
no  more  of  tha  Scriptures  than  tlie  hm  booki 
of  Moses,  so  the  pnest  oould  bring  no  others 
with  him  beside  those  books  written  in  tbsold 
Phenician  letters. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  rebnilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  roli^on  of  Uic 
Samaritans  received  aivDther  alteration  oo  the 
following  occasion;  one  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
hoiada,  the  high  priest,  whom  Joeephus  calk 
4idanaauRh,  married  the  daughter  of  SanbalU 
the  Horonite;  but  the  law  of  God  having  kft- 
bidden  the  inlermarriagcs  of  the  Israelites  with 
anv  other  nation,  Nehemiah  set  himself  ta 
remnn  this  corruption,  which  had  wmad  inn 
many  Jewish  families,  and  obliged  all  that  hid 
taken  strange  wives  iromediaieiy  to  part  vitk 
them,  Neh.  ziii,  2^-30.  Manasaeh,  unwiUio* 
to  surrender  his  wifii,  fled  to  Samaria;  km 
many  othera  in  the  same  cireumstanoea,  and 
with  similar  disposition,  went  and  settled  under 
the  protection  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Sa- 
maria. Manasseh  brought  with  him  some 
other  apostate  priests,  with  many  other  Jevs, 
who  disliked  the  regulations  made  b^  Nehe- 
miah at  Jerusalem ;  and  now  the  Samariism, 
having  obtained  a  high  priest,  and  other  prieai 
of  the  descendants  from  Aaron,  were  sooe 
broueht  off  from  the  wonhip  of  the  fitlae  gods 
and  became  as  much  enemies  to  idolatry  as  the 
best  of  the  Jews.  However,  Manasseh  g«n 
them  no  other  Scriptures  beside  th«)  Peota!ead^ 
lest,  if  they  had  the  other  Scnpturea,  thqr 
should  then  find  that  Jerusalem  waa  the  ooly 
plaoe  where  they  should  offer  their  encrifiees 
From  that  time  the  wonhip  of  the  Samaritam 
came  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Jews,  asd 
they  afterward  obtained  leave  of  AJexandtf 
the  Great  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gcriziai, 
near  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  imitaticm  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  praaised  the 
same  fiirms  of  worehip.  To  this  nHmntsia 
and  temple  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sychar 
refera  in  her  disecmrse  with  our  Saviour,  Joha 
iv,  30.  The  Samaritans  soon  after  rerohed 
from  Alexander,  who  drove  them  out  of  Sa- 
maria, introduced  Macedonians  in  their  room, 
and  gave  the  province  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews. 
This  circumstance  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  increase  the  hatred  and  animosit> 
between  those  two  people.  When  any  Israel' 
ite  deserved  punishment  on  account  of  the 
violation  of  some  important  point  of  the  lav, 
he  presently  took  retuge  in  Samaria  or  Sbe> 
chem,  and  embraced  the  worehip  at  the  lempk 
of  Qerizim.  When  the  affaire  of  the  Jews 
were  prosperous,  the  Samaritans  did  not  ^lil 
to  call  themselves  Hebrews,  and  of  the  race  of 
Abraham.  But  when  the  Jews  suffered  pens- 
cution,  the  Samaritans  disowned  them,  and 
alleged  that  they  were  Phenicians  originally, 
or  descended  from  Joseph,  or  Manasseh  lus 
son.  This  was  their  practice  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  certain,  the 
modem  Samantans  are  far  from  idolatry; 
some  of  the  most  learned  among  the  Jewish 
doctora  own,  that  they  observe  the  law  «f 
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Moms  more  midLy  thwi  the  Jewe  themeclves. 
They  have  a  HeiMPew  copy  of  the  Ptatateadi, 
differing  in  eome  respecis  from  that  of  the 
Jews;  and  vrritten  in  difTerent  characters, 
eommoikly  called  Samaritan  characters;  which 
Ori^n,  Jerom,  and  other  fathers  and  critics, 
ancient  and  modem,  take  to  be  the  primiiiTC 
character  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though 
others  maintain  the  contrary.  The  point  of 
preference,  as  to  purity,  antiquity,  &c,  of  the 
two  Pentateuchs,  is  uso  much  disputed  by 
modern  critics. 

The  Samaritans  are  now  few  in  number; 
though  it  is  not  rery  long  since  they  pretended 
to  have  priests  descended  diTeetly  from  the 
family  or  Aaron.  They  were  chiefly  found 
at  Gaza,  Neapolis  or  Shechem,  (the  ancient 
Sic  hem  or  Naplouse,)  Damascus,  Cairo,  &c. 
Th^y  had  a  temple,  or  chapel,  on  Mount  Qt- 
rizim,  where  they  performed  their  sacrifices. 
They  hare  also  synagogues  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  also  in  Egypt.  Joseph  Scali- 
^er,  beinv  curious  to  know  their  usages,  wrote 
to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high 
priest  of  the  whole  sect,  who  resided  at  Neapo- 
lis. They  returned  two  answers,  dated  in  the 
year  998  of  the  Hegiraof  Mohammed.  These 
answers  never  came  to  the  hands  of  Scaliger. 
TItey  are  now  in  the  library  at  Paris,  and  have 
been  translated  into  Latin  b^  Father  Morin, 
priest  of  the  oratory ;  and  printed  in  the  col- 
lection of  letters  of  that  father  in  England, 
1(j62,  under  the  title  of  "  Antiguiiatfes  Ecclesia 
OrigntalisJ*  M.  Simon  has  inserted  a  French 
translation  in  the  first  edition  of  '*  Ceremonies 
U  Couhimes  des  Juifs"  in  the  manner  of  a 
supplement  to  Leo  de  Modena.  In  the  first 
of  these  -inswers,  written  in  the  name  of  the 
issembly  of  Israel,  in  Egypt,  they  declare  that 
they  celebrate  the  passover  every  year,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  Mount 
Serizim,  and  that  he  who  then  did  the  office 
3f  high  priest  was  called  Eleazar,  n  descendant 
)f  Phi nf  has,  son  of  Aaron.  In  the  second 
inswer,  which  is  ifi  the  name  of  the  high  priest 
EH^azar,  and  the  synago^e  of  Shechem,  they 
Ipclare,  that  they  keep  the  Sabbath  in  all  the 
i^nr  with  which  it  is  enjoined  in  the  book 
)r  Exodus;  none  among  them  stirring  out  of 
loors,  but  to  the  synagogue.  They  add,  that 
hey  begin  the  feast  of  the  passover  with  the 
tacrificf*  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus; 
hat  they  sacrifice  no  where  else  but  on  Mount 
jlerizim ;  that  they  obserre  the  feasts  of  har- 
rr?5t,  tb«  expiation,  the  tabernacles,  &c.  They 
idd  farther,  that  they  never  defer  circumcision 
leyond  the  eighth  day;  never  marry  their 
lii-res,  as  the  Jews  do ;  have  but  one  wife ;  and, 
n  fine,  do  nothing  but  what  is  commanded  in 
he  law  ;  whereas  the  Jews  frequently  abandon 
he  law  to  follow  the  inventions  of  their  rab- 
»ins.  At  the  time  when  they  wrote  to  Scaliger, 
liey  reckoned  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
li^h  priests;  affirmed  that  the  Jews  had  no 
is;h  priests  of  the  race  of  Phinehas ;  and  that 
he  Jews  belied  them  in  calling  them  Cutheans ; 
>r  thai  th«*y  are  descended  from  the  tribe  of 
Of^ph  by  E|phraim. 
SAMSON,  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of 


Dan,  J«dm  xiii,  S,  &c.  Wa  are  an  whnra 
aeiiuaimed  with  the  name  of  hia  mother.  Hit 
was  bom  A.  M.  S849,  and  was  a  Nasarite  from 
his  infoacy,  by  (he  divine  command.  He  waa 
brought  up  in  a  place  called  the  eamp  of  Dan, 
between  Zorah  and  Estaol,  Judges  xiii,  2Su 
His  extraordinary  achievements  are  pnrticu- 
lariy  recorded  in  Judges  xiv-xvi.  "  Faith'*  is 
lutnboced  to  him  by  St.  Paul,  though  whether 
he  retained  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  may  be 
doubted.  He  is  not  inaptly  called  by  an  old 
writer,  **  a  rough  believer." 

SAMUEL,  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  of  Han* 
nah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  family  of  Kohath, 
was  bom  A.  M.  9M8.  He  was  an  eminent 
inspired  prophet,  historian,  and  the  seven* 
teenth  and  last  Jodge  of  Israel ;  and  died  in 
the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age,  two  vears 
before  Saul,  A.  M.  S947,  1  Sam.  xxv.'  To 
Samuel  are  ascribed  the  book  of  Judges,  that 
of  Ruth,  and  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  There 
is,  indeed,  great  probability  that  he  composed 
the  first  twenty- four  chapters  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel ;  smce  they  contain  nothing  bat 
what  he  might  have  written,  and  such  transac- 
tions as  he  was  chiefly  concerned  in.  How> 
ever,  in  these  chapters  there  are  some  small 
additions,  which  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
after  his  death.  Samuel  began  the  order  of 
the  prophets,  which  was  never  discontinued 
till  the  death  of  Zechariah  and  Malaehi,  Acta 
iii,  34.  From  eariy  youth  to  hoary  years,  the 
character  of  Samuel  is  one  on  which  the  mind 
rests  with  veneration  and  delight 

SANBALLAT,  the  governor  of  the  Gutli- 
ites  or  Samaritans,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Jews. 
He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  a  city  beyond 
Jordan,  in  the  eouniry  of  the  Moabites,  Neh. 
ii,  10,  19  ;  iv,  vL 

8ANOTIFICATION,  that  work  of  God*« 
grace  by  which  we  are  renewed  after  the  image 
of  God,  set  apart  for  his  service,  and  enabled 
to  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness. 
Sanctification  is  either  of  nature,  whereby  we 
are  renewed  after  the  image  of  God,  in  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  true  holiness,  Eph. 
iv,  24 ;  Col.  iii,  19,  or  of  practice,  whereby  we 
die  unto  sin,  have  its  power  destroyed  m  us, 
cease  from  the  love  and  practice  of  it,  hate  it 
as  abominable,  and  live  unto  righteousness, 
loving  and  studying  good  works,  Tit.  ii,  it,  13. 
Sanctification  comprehends  all  the  graces  of 
knowledge,  faith,  repentance,  lovc^  humility, 
zeal,  patience,  Scc^  and  the  exercise  of  them 
in  our  conduct  toward  God  or  man.  Gal. 
v,82-^;  I  Peter  i,  16,  16;  Matt,  v,  vi,  vii. 
Sanctification  in  this  world  must  becomnlete; 
the  whole  nature  must  be  sanctified,  all  sin 
must  be  utterly  abolished,  or  the  soul  can  never 
be  admitted  into  the  glorious  presence  of  Gkid, 
Heb.  xii,  14 ;  1  Peter  i,  16;  Rev.  xxi,  27;  yet 
the  saints,  while  here,  are  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
warfare  with  Satan  and  his  temptations,  with 
the  worid  and  its  infiuence,  d  Cor.  ii,  11 ;  Gal. 
V,  17,  24 ;  Rom.  vii,  33 ;  1  John  ii,  16, 16. 

SANCTIFY.  In  the  Oki  Testament,  tu 
sanctify  often  denotes  to  separate  from  a  com* 
mon  to  a  holy  purpose ;  to  set  apart  or  eonsecrate 
to  God  HS  his  special  property,  and  for  his 
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viee.  Oar  Lord  also  uses  this  tenn,  when  he 
says,  *'  For  iheir  sakes  I  sanctify  myself/'  John 
xrii,  19 ;  that  is,  I  separate  and  dedicate  myself 
to  be  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  them,  "  that  they 
also  may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth ;"  that 
is,  thai  they  may  be  cleansed  from  the  guilt  of 
sin.  Under  the  law  of  Moses,  there  was  a 
cliurch  purity,  or  ceremonial  sanctificatton, 
which  might  be  obtained  by  the  observatice  of 
external  rites  and  ordinances,  while  persons 
were  destitute  of  internal  purity  or  holiness. 
Every  defiled  person  waft  made  **  common," 
and  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  a  right  to 
draw  xii^h  lo  God  in  his  solemn  worship  ;  but 
in  his  purification  he  was  again  separated  to 
him,  and  restored  to  his  saci^  right.  Hence 
St.  Paul  speaks  of"  the  blood  of  bulla  and  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  un> 
clean,  as  sanctifying  unto  the  purify mg  of  the 
flesh,*'  Heb.  ix,  13.  These  things  were  in  re- 
ality of  no  moral  worth  or  value ;  they  were 
merely  typical  institutions,  intended  to  repre- 
sent th«  blessings  of  the  new  and  better  cove- 
nant, those  "  g«od  thin^  that  were  to  come  ;'* 
and  therefore  God  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  prophets  as  despising  them,  namely,  in  any 
other  view  than  that  for  which  his  wisdom  had 
ordained  them,  Isaiah  i,  11-15;  Psalm  1,  8,  9; 
li,  16.  But  that  dispensation  is  now  at  an  end ; 
under  the  -New  Testament,  the  state  of  things 
is  changed,  for  now  "  neither  circumcision 
availeth  uny  thins,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creauire."  The  thing  signified,  namely, 
internal  purity  and  holiness,  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  Grospcl, 
than  the  observonce  of  those  external  rites  was 
unto  ih(*  privileges  of  the  law. 

SANCTUARY.    Sec  Temple. 

SANDALS,  at  first,  were  only  soles  tied  to 
the  feet  wii1i  strings  or  thongs ;  afterward  they 
were  covered ;  and  at  last  they  called  even  shoes 
sandals.  When  Judith  went  to  the  camp  of 
Holofemes,  she  put  sandals  on  her  feet ;  and 
her  sandals  ravished  his  eyes,  Judith  x,  4; 
XV i,  9.  They  were  a  magnificent  kind  of  bus- 
kins proper  only  to  ladies  of  condition,  and 
such  as  dressed  themselves  for  admiration.  But 
there  were  sandals  also  belonging  to  men,  and 
of  mean  value.  We  read,  "If  the  man  like 
not  to  take  his  brother's  wife,  then  let  his 
brother's  wife  go  up  to  the  eate  unto  the 
elders,  nnd  say,  My  husband^  brother  will 
not  perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother; 
then  shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  Itis 
shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face ;  and 
shall  say.  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house.  And  his 
name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of 
him  who  hath  had  his  shoe  loosed,"  Deiitero- 
nonivxxv,  7.  A  late  writer  observes  that  the 
wo/o  rendered  "  shoe,"  usually  means  "  sandal," 
that  is,  a  mere  sole  fastened  on  the  foot  in  a 
very  simple  manner;  and  that  the  primary  and 
radical  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  face^  is 
surface,  the  superfices  of  any  thing.  Uence 
he  would  submit,  that  the  possage  may  be  to 
the  following  pur) »ose  :  The  brother's  wife  shall 
looae  the  saudal  from  oiT  tlie  foot  of  her  hus- 


band's brother ;  and  shall  spit  upon  iu  bee  m 
surface,  (that  is,  of  the  shoe,)  and  shall  ssj, 
&C.  This  ceremonv  is  coincident  with  eeitaia 
customs  among  the  Turks.  We  are  told  that 
in  a  complaint  against  her  own  husband,  fbr 
withholding  himself  from  her  intimacy,  the  wife 
when  before  the  judge  takes  oflT  her  own  shoe, 
and  spits  upon  it;  but  in  case  of  complaint 
against  her  husband's  brother,  she  takes  off  ha 
shoe  and  spits  upon  it. 

The  business  of  untying  and  carryin*  tin 
sandals  being  that  of  a  servant,  the  exprrssiooi 
of  the  Baptist,  "  whose  shoes  1  am  not  worthy 
lo  bear,"  "  whose  shoe  latchet  1  oni  noi  worthf 
to  unloose,"  was  an  acknowledgment  of  hi 
ereat  inferiority  to  Christ,  and  that  Chri&t  wu 
his  Lord.  To  pull  off  the  sandals  on  enterini 
a  sacred  place,  or  the  house  of  a  person  of  di> 
tinction,  was  the  usual  mark  of  respect.  Tliey 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  attendant  s<>n-aDL 
At  the  doors  of  an  Indian  pagodu,  there  are  ai 
many  sandals  and  slippers  hung  up,  as  ihuc 
are  hats  in  our  places  of  worship. 

SANHEDRlM,  SANHEDRIN,  or  SY5- 
EDRIUM,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  so* 
preme  council  or  court  of  judicature,  of  ibat 
republic;  in  which  were  <iespatched  all  tbe 
great  affairs  both  of  religion  and  policy.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  cwiift*tt\  a  a^im- 
cil,  assembly,  or  company  of  people  sitting  u>> 
eether;  from  ^v,  togelJur^  and  1}^,  a  sad. 
Many  of  the  learned  agree^  that  it  w«s  insth 
tuted  by  Moses,  Numbers  xi ;  and  consisted  ai 
first  of  seventy  elders,  who  judged  finally  of 
all  causes  and  affairs;  and  that  they  subsisted, 
without  intermission,  from  Moses  to  Ezit, 
DeuL  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxi,  9 ;  Josh,  xxiv,  I,  31 ;  Jodg 
ii,  7;  2  Chroo.  xix,  8;  Ezek.  viil,  II.  Otben 
will  have  it,  that  the  council  of  seventy  eldt-rx, 
established  by  Moses,  was  temporary,  and  did 
not  hold  afler  his  death ;  adding,  that  we  fiod 
no  sign  of  any  such  perpetual  aund  infalLbk 
tribunal  throughout  the  whole  Old  TesianK-tU; 
and  that  the  sanhedrim  was  first  set  up  is 
the  lime  when  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmonf3iH, 
took  upon  themselves  the  administration  of  tie 
government  under  the  title  of  high  priests,  and 
afterward  of  kings,  that  is,  after  tne  persecu- 
tion of  Antiochus.  This  is  by  far  the  n)c«i 
probable  opinion.  The  Jews,  however,  con- 
tend strenuously  for  the  antiquity  of  their  pxA 
sanhedrim ;  M.  Simon  strengthens  and  dekDda 
their  proofs,  and  M.  Lc  CHerc  attacks  iliem. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  establtshtuntt 
of  the  sanhedrim,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  sub- 
sisting  in  the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  since  i  '^ 
spoken  of  in  the  (xospels,  Matt  v,  21 ;  M.iri' 
xiii,  9 ;  xiv,  55 ;  xv,  I ;  and  since  Jesus  Christ 
himself  was  arraigned  and  condemned  by  it; 
that  it  wos  held  at  Jerusalem;  and  that  tlM 
decision  of  all  the  most  important  affairs  amoo; 
the  Jews  belonged  to  it.  The  president  of  ih^s 
sissembly  was  uilled  nasi,  or  prince;  his  dei>uty 
was  called  abbeth^in^  father  of  the  house  of jutJ^ 
menl ;  and  the  sub-deputy  was  called  ckacan,  the 
wise :  the  rest  were  denominated  Uekanim,  eJden 
or  senators.  The  room  in  which  they  sat  was 
a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was  built  without  ifas 
temple,  and  half  within ;  that  im,  one  semieiids 
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•f  the  itom  wu  whhin  the  oompa«t  of  the  I 
tcinple;  and  as  it  was  neyer  allowed  to  sit 
down  in  the  temple,  they  tell  us  this  part  was 
for  (hose  who  stood  up ;  the  other  half,  or  semi- 
eirde,  extended  without  the  hol]r  place,  and 
here  the  judges  sal.  The  nasi,  or  prince, 
lat  on  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  having  his 
drpuiy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  sub^leputv  at 
his  left;  the  other  senators  were  rangea  in 
order  oil  each  side. 

The  sanhedrim  subsisted  until  the  destroe- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  but  its  authority  was  almost 
reduced  to  nothing,  from  the  time  in  which  the 
Jewish  nation  became  subject  to  the  Roman 
empire.  The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  sanhe- 
drim has  always  subsisted  in  their  nation  from 
ihe  time  of  Moses  to  the  destruction  of  the 
lemple  by  the  Romans ;  and  they  maintain  that 
it  consisted  of  seventy  eounsellors,  six  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  Moses  as  president ;  and  thus 
ttie  number  was  seTenty-one :  but  six  senators 
out  of  each  tribe  make  the  number  seventy-two, 
which,  with  the  president,  constitute  a  eoun- 
cil  of  seventy-three  persons,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  authors  that  this 
was  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  sanhe* 
drjm.  As  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
judges  of  this  court,  it  was  required  that  they 
should  be  of  untainted  birth ;  and  they  were 
often  of  the  race  of  the  priests  or  Levites,  or  of 
the  number  of  inferior  judges,  or  of  the  lesser 
nnhedriin,  which  consistni  of  twenty-three 
jtid^es.  They  were  to  be  skilful  in  the  written 
and  traditional  law  \  and  they  were  obliged  to 
itudy  magic,  divination,  furtune  telling,  physic, 
istrology,  arithmetic,  and  languages.  It  was 
also  required,  that  none  of  them  should  be 
eunuchs,  usurers,  decrepid  or  deformed,  or 
^mesters ;  and  that  they  should  be  of  mature 
j^,  rich,  and  of  eood  countenance  and  body. 
Thus  say  the  rabbins. 

The  aathority  of  the  sanhedrim  was  very 
extensive.  This  council  decided  causes  brought 
hrfore  it  by  appeal  from  inferior  courts.  The 
kin^,  high  priest,  and  prophets,  were  subject  to 
its  jurisliction.  The  general  officers  of  the 
nation  were  brought  l^fbre  the  sanhedrim. 
How  far  their  right  of  judging  in  capital  cases 
extended,  and  how-  long  it  continued,  have 
be?n  subiects  of  controversy.  Amone  the  rab- 
bins it  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion, 
(hat  about  fort^  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusaiein,  their  nation  had  been  deprived  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  And  most  au- 
thors assert,  that  this  privilege  was  taken  from 
(hem  ever  since  Judea  was  made  a  province  of 
(he  Roman  empire,  that  is,  afler  the  banish- 
ment of  Archelaus.  Others,  however,  main- 
tain that  the  Jews  had  still  the  power  of  life 
and  death ;  but  (hat  this  privilege  was  reslrict- 
td  to  crimes  committed  against  their  .aw,  and 
depended  upon  the  governor's  will  and  pleasure. 
In  the  time  of  Moses,  this  council  was  held  at 
(he  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony. 
As  soon  as  the  people  were  in  possession  of 
the  land  of  promise,  the  sanhedrim  followed 
(he  tabernacle,  and  it  continued  at  Jerusalem, 
whither  it  was  removed,  till  the  captivity. 
Inuring  the  captivity  it  was  kept  at  Babylon. 


After  the  return  from  Babylon,  it  remained  «l 
Jerusalem,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  time  of  the 
sicarii  or  assassins;  afterward  it  was  removed 
to  Jamnia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  Uzzah,  to 
Sepharvaim,  to  Bethsamia,  to  Sephoris,  and 
last  of  all  to  Tiberias,  where  it  continued  till 
its  utter  extinction.  Such  is  the  account  which 
the  Jews  give  of  their  sanhedrim.  Bui,  as 
stated  above,  much  of  this  is  disputed.  Peta"! 
fixes  the  beginnin^^  of  the  sanhedrim  lo  the 

Ceriod  when  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea, 
y  whom  were  erected  tribunals  in  the  five 
cities  of  Judea,  namely,  Jerusalem,  Gadara, 
Amathiis,  Jericho,  ana  Sephoris.  Grotiua 
agrees  in  the  date  of  its  commencement  with 
\ne  rabbins,  but  he  fixes  its  termination  at  the 
beginning  of  Herod's  reign.  Busnage  placet 
it  under  Judiis  Maccabttus  and  his  brother  Jonar 
than.  Upon  the  wliole,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  origin  of  the  sanhedrim  has  not  b^n 
satisfactorily  asccrtoined;  and  (hat  (lie  council 
of  the  seventy  elders,  established  l)y  Moses, 
was  not  what  the  Hebrews  understood  by  the 
name  of  sanhedrim. 

Before  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  two  very 
famous  rabbins  bad  been  presidents  of  the  san- 
hedrim, namely,  Hillel  and  Schammai,  wlio  en* 
tertoinoi  very  different  opinions  tm  several 
subjects,  and  particularly  that  of  divorce.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  question  which  the  Phari* 
sees  put  to  Jtrsus  Christ  upon  that  head,  Matt* 
xix,  o.  (See  Diroree.)  Hillel  had  Menahem 
for  his  associate  in  the  presidency  of  the  sai^ 
hedrim.  But  the  lottcr  aflcrwani  drst^rted  that 
honourable  post,  and  joined  himself  with  a 
ffreat  number  of  his  disciples,  to  the  party  of 
Herod  Antipas,  who  promoted  the  levying  of 
taxes  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  emperors  with 
all  his  might.  These  were  probably  the  He- 
rodians  mentioned  in  the  Gospt*  1,  Mntt.  xxii,  16. 
To  Hillel  succeeded  Simeon  his  son,  who  by 
somn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who 
took  Jesus  tihrisl  in  his  arms,  Luke  ii,  ^,  and 
publicly  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah. 
If  this  oe  the  case,  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  had  for 
president  a  person  that  was  entirely  disposed  to 
embrace  Christianity. .  Gamaliel,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Simeon,  seems  to  have  been  also 
of  a  candid  disposition  and  character.  Thers 
were  several  inferior  sanhedrims  in  Palestine, 
all  depending  on  the  great  sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  inferior  sanhedrim  consisted  each 
of  twenty- three  persons;  and  there  was  one 
in  each  city  and  town.  Some  say,  that  to  have 
a  right  to  hold  a  sanhedrim,  it  was  requisite 
there  should  be  one  hundred  and  twen(y  inha- 
bitants in  the  place.  Where  the  inhabitants 
came  short  of  tne  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  they  only  established  three  judges.  In 
the  great  as  well  as  the  inferior  sanhedrim 
w'ere  two  scribes;  the  one  to  write  down  the 
suffrages  of  those  who  were  for  condemnation, 
the  other  to  take  down  the  suffrages  of  those 
m'ho  were  for  absolution. 

SAPPHIRE,  VAC,  Exod.  xxiv.  10;  xxviti, 
18;  Job  xxviii,  6,  IG;  Cantic.  v,  14;  Isa.  liv, 
11;  Elzek  i,  26;  x,  1;  xxviii,  13,  e^wi^tpn, 
Rev.  xxi,  19,  only.  That  this  is  the  sapphire, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  Septuaginl,  the 
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Vulgate,  and  the  general  ran  of  eommentaton, 
ancient  and  modern,  agree  in  thta.  The  saj>* 
phire  is  a  pellucid  gem.  In  its  finest  state  it 
m  extremely  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  second 
#nly  to  the  diamond  in  lustre,  hardness,  and 
value.  Its  proper  colour  is  pure  blue ;  in  the 
choicest  specimens  it  is  of  the  deepest  azure; 
and  in  others  varies  into  paleness,  in  shades 
of  all  degrees  between  that  and  a  pure  crystal 
brightness,  without  the  least  tinge  of  colour, 
but  with  a  lustre  much  superior  to  the  crystal. 
The  oriental  sapphire  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable.  It  is  transparent,  of  a  fine  sky 
colour,  sometimes  Tariegated  with  veins  of  a 
white  sparry  substance,  and  distinct  separate 
spots  or  a  gold  colour.  Whence  it  is  that  the  pro- 
phets describe  the  throne  of  God  like  unto  sap> 
phire,  Ezek.  i,  26;  z,  1.  Isaiah,  liv,  II,  12,  pro- 
phesying the  future  grandeur  of  Jerusalem,  says, 

• 
"Bchoicl,  I  lay  thj  Monei  in  cement  of  Termilioo, 

Aiitl  ilty  founilatioDn  with  sapphirei : 

And  1  will  make  ihy  baltteinenttof  rubiea, 

And  thy  K>tea  of  carbuncles; 

And  the  whole  circuit  of  thy  waUs  aball  be  of  precioQS 
aiooes." 

"  These  seem,"  says  Bishop  Lovrth,  "  to  be 
general  images  to  express  beauty,  maenificenoe, 
purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agreeably  to  tiie 
ideas  of  the  eastern  nations;  and  to  have  never 
been  intended  to  be  strictly  scrutinized,  or  mi- 
noiely  and  particularly  explained,  as  if  they 
had  each  of  them  some  precise  moral  or  spirit- 
ual meaning."  Tobit,  xiii,  It),  17,  in  his  pro> 
phecy  of  the  final  restoration  of  Israel,  describes 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  same  oriental  man- 
ner :  "  For  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  with 
Sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones; 
thy  walls,  and  lowers,  and  battlements,  with 

Eurc  gold.  And  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall 
e  paved  with  the  beryl  and  carbuncle,  and 
with  stones  of  Ophir,"  Kev.  xxi,  18-21. 

SARAH,  the  wife  of  Abraliam,  and  his  sis- 
ter,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  by  the  same 
father,  but  not  the  same  mother,  Gen.  xz,  12. 
See  Abraham. 

8ARD1S,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  formerly 
the  capital  of  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians. 
The  church  of  Sardis  was  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  to  which  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  directed  to  send  an  epistle, 
Rev.  iii.  1-3. 

SARDIUS,  OIK,  so  called  from  its  redness, 
Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  10;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13; 
rtfp^fof ,  Rev.  xxi,  20 ;  a  precious  stone  of  a 
blood- red  rolour.  It  took  its  Greek  name  from 
Snrdis,  where  the  best  of  them  were  found. 

SARDONYX,  ca(»i6wv(.  Rev.  xxi,  20.  A  pre- 
eiou3  stone  which  seems  to  have  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  partly  to  the  sardius  and  partly 
to  the  onyx.  It  is  generally  tinged  with  block 
and  blood  colour,  which  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  circles  or  rows,  so  distinct  that 
they  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  art. 

SATAN  signifies  an  adversarv  or  enemy, 
and  is  commonly  applied  in  the  scriptures  to 
the  devil,  or  the  chiei  of  the  fallen  angels.  By 
eoHecting  the  passa^  where  Satan,  or  the 
devil,  is  mentioned,  tt  may  be  concluded,  that 
he  ftU  from  heaven  with  his  company;  that 


Gkid  cast  him  down  from  tbenoe  Ibrihe 
ment  of  his  pride ;  that  by  his  envy  sbA 
malice,  sin,  death,  and  all  other  evils  cnat 
into  the  world ;  that,  by  the  permission  of 
God,  he  exercises  a  sort  of  govcrnmeat  in  the 
world  over  subordinate  apostate  angels  tike 
himself;  that  God  makes  use  of  liim  to  prove 

{;ood  men,  and  chastise  bad  ones ;  that  he  is  a 
ying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  false  ];r7phcis  aad 
seducers ;  that  it  is  he,  or  his  aeeiits,  thai  lot" 
ment  or  possess  men.  and  inspne  them  vith 
evil  designs,  as  when  he  suggested  to  DsTid, 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  to  Judas  to  be> 
tray  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  to  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  to  conceal  the  price  of  their  5rld; 
that  he  is  full  of  rage  like  a  roaring  lioo,  and 
of  subtlety  like  a  serpent,  to  tempt,  to  betray, 
to  destroy,  and  involve  us  in  guilt  and  virk- 
edness ;  that  his  power  and  mance  are  rmrain- 
ed  wKhin  certain  limits,  and  controlled  by  ik 
will  of  God ;  in  a  word,  that  he  is  on  enemy  to 
God  and  man,  and  uses  his  utmost  endeavomi 
to  rob  God  of  his  glory,  and  men  of  their  aouls. 
See  Devil  and  Db3ionmc8. 

SAUL,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Bea- 
jamin,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelues,  1  Sam. 
IX,  1,  2,  Ac.  Saul's  fruitless  journey  wbea 
seeking  his  father's  asses ;  (See  Ass ;)  his  meet- 
ine  the  Prophet  Samuel ;  the  particulars  roi»> 
to&  to  him,  with  his  being  anointed  as  kiv^ 
about  A.  M.  2909 ;  his  prophesying  along  viui 
the  young  prophets;  his  appointment  by  ^ 
lot;  bis  modesty  in  hiding  himself;  hia  fir« 
victory  over  the  Ammonites ;  his  rash  sacrifai 
in  the  absence  of  Samuel;  his  equally  rut 
cunc  *  his  victories  over  the  Philistines  aod 
Amalekites ;  his  sparinr  of  King  Ai^ag  widi 
the  judgment  denounced  against  him  for  it;  hia 
jealousy  and  persecution  of  David ;  his  barbs' 
rous  massacre  of  the  priests  and  people  ofN^b; 
his  repeated  confessions  of  his  injustice  to  Da- 
vid, &€,  are  recorded  in  I  Sam.  ix-xxxi.  Be 
reigned  forty  years,  but  exhibited  to  postmiy 
a  melancholy  example  of  a  monarch,  elevated 
to  the  summit  of  woridly  grnndeur,  who,  hav- 
ing east  off  the  fear  of  God,  gradually  becajoe 
the  slave  of  jealousy,  duplicity,  treachery,  aad 
the  most  malignant  and  diabolical  ttmpenL 
His  behaviour  toward  David  shows  him  to  bara 
been  destitute  of  every  generous  and  nobk 
sentiment  that  can  dignify  human  nature;  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  speak  with  any  oHide- 
ration  of  the  atrocity  and  baseness  which  ttDi> 
formly  mark  it.  His  character  is  that  of  a 
wicked  man,  *'  waxing  worse  and  worse ;"  but 
while  we  are  shocked  at  its  deformity,  it  sliculd 
be  our  study  to  profit  by  it,  which  we  can  only  do 
by  using  it  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us, "  lest  vre  alao 
be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin." 

SCARLET,  npV^,  Gen.  xxxviii,  28;  Exod. 
XXV,  4.  This  tincture  or  colour  expressed  by 
a  word  which  signifies  worm  colour,  was  pro- 
duced from  a  worm  or  insect  which  erew  in  a 
coccus,  or  excrescence  of  a  •hnib  of  the  ilex 
kind,  which  Pliny  calls  "coccus  seolecius,* 
the  wormy  berry,  and  Dioocondes  terms  "s 
small  dry  twig,  to  which  the  grains  adhere  lite 
lenlilesr*  but  these  grains,  as  a  great  aitlw 
observes  on  Solinua,  ^*  are  within  fiillof  lii^ 
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vormv  OP  maggots,  whose  juic«  is  remarkable 
for  dfin^  scarlet,  and  making  that  famous 
ootour  wnich  we  admire,  and  with  which  the 
•ncieats  were  enraptured.  We  retain  the 
name  in  the  cochineal,  from  the  opuntia  of 
America;  but  we  improperly  call  a  mineral 
eolour  "  Termilion,"  which  is  derived  from  ver- 
sut'tt/tti,  a  Uule  worm.  The  shrub  on  which 
iIh*  cochineal  insect  is  found  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  "  kermex  oak,"  from  kermez^  the  Arabic 
word  both  for  the  worm  and  the  colour; 
whence  **  carmastnus,"  the  French  **  cramoisi," 
mi  \  the  EnHish  *'  crimson." 

SCEPTRE,  a  word  deriTed  from  the  Greek, 
properly  signifies,  a  rod  of  command,  a  stalTof 
authority,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  kin^s,  governors  of  a  province,  or  of  the 
chief  of  a  people,  €ten.  xUx,  10;  Numb,  xxiv, 
17;  Isa.  xiv,  o.  The  sceptre  is  put  for  the  rod 
of  correction,  and  for  the  sovereign  authority 
that  punishes  and  humbles,  Psalm  ii,  9 ;  Prov. 
xxii,  15.  The  term  sceptre  is  frequently  used 
for  H  iribs,  probably  because  the  prmce  of  each 
tribe  carried  a  sceptre,  or  a  wand  of  command, 
to  show  his  dignity. 

SCI^VA,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests, 
Acu  xix,  14,  15,  16.  He  was  probably  a  per- 
son of  authority  in  the  synagogue  at  Ephesus, 
Slid  had  SRven  sons. 

SCHISM,  from  ffx^'f"*!  *  ^^^  ^^  fissure.  In 
ks  ^neral  meaning,  it  signifies  division  or 
separation;  and  in  particular,  on  account  of 
religion.  Slchism,  is  properly  a  division  among 
thoac  who  stand  in  one  connection  or  fisllow- 
ship;  but  when  the  diffRrence  is  carried  so  faf 
that  the  parties  concerned  entirely  break  off 
ail  communion  and  intercourse  one  with  an- 
other, and  form  distinct  connections  for  obtain- 
ing the  general  ends  of  that  religious  fellowship 
wiuch  they  once  cultivated ;  it  is  undeniable 
there  is  something  diflferent  from  the  schism 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  a 
st'pHraiion  from  the  iMidy.  Dr.  Campbell  shows 
that  the  word  schism  in  Scripture  does  not 
usually  signify  nn  open  separation,  but  that 
mF*n  may  b?  guilty  of  schism  oy  such  an  aliena- 
tion of  aflfection  from  their  brethren  as  violates 
the  internal  union  in  the  hearts  of  Christians, 
thous^h  there  be  no  error  in  doctrine,  nor  sepa- 
ration from  communion. 

SCORPION,  a-.w,  Deul.  viii,  15;  1  Kings 
xii,  11,  II;  2  Chron.  x,  11,  14;  Ezek.  ii,6, 
9K'»nTi,i^  Luke  X,  19;  xi,  1*2;  Rev.  ix,  3;  Bcclus. 
xxvi,  7;  xxxix,  30.  Parkhurst  derives  the 
a^iine  from  p;;,  to  press^  sifneeze,  and  a^,  miicA, 
^reatlifj  or  3*«p,  near^  close,  Calmet  remarks, 
ili:u  "  it  fixes  so  violently  on  such  persons  as 
it  spizi*.s  upon,  th»t  it  cannot  be  pluckefl  oflT 
witliotii  difiif^iilty ;"  and  Martinius  declares: 
H  ibent  scorpii  forfiee$  sen  furca%  lanf/tuim  bra- 
ck i  a,  tfuibus  retinejU  (fuod  apprekendurU^  posl' 
anam  candfe  aculeo  pnnxemnt :  "  Scorpions 
!mve  pincers  or  nippers,  with  which  they  keen 
Ivild  of  what  they  seize  after  they  have  wound- 
ed it  with  their  sting." 

The  scorffton,  elHikerb^  is  generally  two 
inel.-'S  in  length,  and  resembles  so  much  the 
tobftter  in  form,  that  tlie  latter  is  called  bv  the 
Arabs  tUnrb  d^eldmkar,  the  "  sea  scorpion/'    It 


has  several  joints  or  divisions  in  iti  tail, 
are  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  its  age ;  thuS| 
if  it  have  five,  it  is  coiisidered  to  be  five  yeara 
old.  The  poison  of  this  animal  is  in  iu  tail, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small,  curved,  sharp- 
pointed  sting,  similar  to  the  prickle  of  a  buck- 
thorn tree;  the  curve  being  downward,  it  turns 
its  tail  upward  when  it  strikes  n  blow.  The 
scorpion  delights  in  stony  place^  and  in  old 
ruins.  Some  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  others 
brown,  and  some  black.  The  yellow  possess 
the  strongest  poison,  but  the  venom  of  each 
affects  the  part  wounded,  with  frigidity,  which 
takes  place  soon  after  the  sting  has  been  in- 
flicted. Dioscorides  thus  describes  the  effect 
produced :  '*  Where  the  scorpion  has  stun^, 
the  place  becomes  inflamed  and  hardened ;  it 
reddens  by  tension,  and  is  oainful  by  intervals, 
being  now  chilly,  now  ouming.  The  pain 
soon  rises  high,  and  rag^es,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  A  sweatmg  succeeds,  attend- 
ed by  a  shivering  and  trembling;  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  become  cold ;  the  groin  swells; 
the  hair  stands  on  end;  the  visage  becomes 
pale ;  and  the  skin  feels,  throughout  it,  the  sen- 
sation of  perpetual  prickling,  as  if  by  ne^Klles." 
This  description  strikingly  illustrates  Revela- 
tion ix,  3-5,  10,  in  its  mention  of  '*  the  torment 
of  a  scorpion,  when  he  striketh  a  man." 

Some  writers  consider  the  scorpion  as  a  spe- 
cies of  serpent,  because  the  poison  of  it  is 
equally  powerful:  so  the  sacred  writers  com- 
monly join  the  scorpion  and  serpent  to^hsr 
in  their  descriptions.  Thus  Moses,  in  his 
farewell  address  to  Israel,  Deut.  viii,  15,  re- 
minds them,  that  GkKl  "  led  them  through  ths 
great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were 
fiery  serpents  and  scorpions."  We  find  them 
a^ain  united  in  the  commission  of  our  Lord  lo 
his  disciples,  Luke  x,  19,  "  I  give  you  power 
to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  ana  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy ;"  and  in  his  direc- 
tions concerning  the  duty  of  prayer,  Luke  xi, 
11,  13,  "  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  vou 
that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone f  or 
if  he  shall  ask  an  egg^  will  he  offer  him  a 
scorpion  1" 

The  scorpion  is  contrasted  with  an  egg,  on 
account  of  the  oval  shape  of  its  body.  The 
body  of  the  scorpion,  says  Lamy,  is  very  like 
an  egg,  as  its  head  can  scarcely  he  distinguish- 
ed ;  especially  if  it  be  a  scorpion  of  the  white 
kind,  which  is  the  first  species  mentioned  by 
./Elian,  Aviccnna,  and  otliers.  Bochaii  has 
produced  testimonies  to  prove  that  the  scor- 
pions in  Judea  were  about  the  bigness  of  an 
tgg.  So  the  similitude  is  preserved  between 
the  thing  asked  and  given.  The  Greeks  have 
a  proven),  dprl  vt^tin  nopwhw,  insiead  of  a  perch, 
or  fish,  a  scorpion. 

SCOURGE  or  WHIP.  This  punishment 
was  very  common  among  the  Jews,  Deut.  xxv, 
1-3.  Tliere  were  two  ways  of  giving  the  lash : 
one  with  thongs,  or  whips,  made  of  ro|ies 
ends,  or  straps  of  leather ;  tne  other  with  rods, 
or  twigs.  St.  Paul  infonns  us,  that  at  five 
different  times  he  received  thirty-nine  stripes 
from  the  Jews,  2  Cor.  xi,  34,  namely,  in  tlieir 
synagogues,  and  before  their  courts  of  jud^ 
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ment  For,  accoidip^  to  the  law,  punishment 
by  tiripes  was  restricted  to  forty  at  one  beat- 
ing, Deut.  XXV,  3.  But  the  whip,  with  which 
these  stripes  were  given,  consisting  of  three 
separate  cords,  and  each  stroke  being  account- 
ed as  three  stripes,  thirteen  strokes  maide  thirty- 
nine  stripes,  bevund  which  they  never  went. 
He  adds,  tliat  he  had  been  thrice  beaten  with 
rods,  namely,  by  the  Roman  lictors,  or  beadles, 
at  the  cornraand  of  the  superior  magistrates. 

SCRIBES.  The  scribes  are  mentioned  very 
euriy  in  the  sacred  history,  and  many  authors 
suppose  that  they  were  of  two  descriptions, 
the  ont  ecclesiastical,  the  other  civil.  It  is 
said,  "  Out  of  Zebulon  come  they  that  handle 
the  pen  of  the  writer,"  Judges  v,  14;  and  the 
rabbins  state,  that  the  scribes  were  chiefly  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  but  it  is  thought  that  only 
those  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  allowed  to 
transcribe  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  scribes 
are  very  frequently  callea  wise  men,  and  coun- 
sellors; and  those  of  them  who  were  remark- 
able for  writing  well  were  held  in  great  esteem. 
In  the  reign  of  David,  Seraiah,  2  Sam.  Tiii, 
17,  in  the  reipi  of  Hezekiah,  Shebna,  2  Kings 
xviii,  18,  and  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Shaphan, 
2  Kings  XX ii,  3,  are  called  scribes,  and  are 
ranked  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  Elishama  the  scribe,  Jer.  xxxvi,  12,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  is  mentioned  among  the 
princes.  We  read  also  of  the  "  principal  scribe 
of  the  host,"  or  army,  Jer.  lii,  25 ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  scribes  in  other  de- 

{>artments  of  the  state.  Previous  to  the  Baby- 
onian  captivity,  the  word  scribe  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  any  person  who  was  concern- 
ed in  writing,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word 
secretary  is  with  us.  The  civil  scribes  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  appears  that  the  office  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal scribes,  if  this  distinction  be  allowed,  was 
originallv  confined  to  writing  copies  of  the 
law,  as  iheir  name  imports ;  but  the  knowledge, 
thus  necessarily  acquired,  soon  led  them  to  be- 
come in.structers  of  the  people  in  the  written 
law,  which,  it  is  believea,  they  publicly  read. 
Baruch  was  an  amanuensis  or  scribe  to  Jere- 
miah; and  E^ra  is  called  "a  ready  scribe  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  having  prepared  his  heart  to 
seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to 
teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments,"  Ezra 
vii,  6,  JO;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  scribes 
being  formed  into  a  distinct  body  of  men  till 
mftor  the  cessation  of  prophecy.  When,  how- 
ever, thei-e  were  no  inspired  teachers  in  Israel, 
no  divine  oracle  in  the  temple,  the  scribes  pre- 
sumed to  interpret,  expound,  and  comment, 
upon  the  luw  and  the  prophets  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  synagogues.  Hence  arose  those 
numberless  flosses,  and  interpretations,  and 
opinions,  which  so  much  perplexed  and  pervert- 
ed the  text  instead  of  explaining  it;  and  hence 
aro»e  that  unauthorized  maxim,  which  was  the 
principal  source  of  all  the  Jewish  sects,  that 
the  oral  or  traditionary  law  was  of  Divine  ori- 

K'n,  as  well  as  the  written  law  of  Moses.  Ezra 
id  examined  the  various  traditions  concern- 
ili(  tlic  anrient  and  approved  usages  of  the 
lewish  church,  which  had  been  in  practice  be- 


fore the  captivity,  and  were  remembered  hf  tki 
chief  and  most  aged  of  the  eklers  of  the  pe^ 
pie ;  and  he  had  given  to  some  of  these  in- 
ditionary  customs  and  opinions  the  sanctiom 
of  his  authority.  The  scribes,  therefore,  vho 
lived  after  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  in  order 
to  give  weight  to  their  various  inifrpretations 
of  the  law,  at  first  pretended  thai  itiry  also 
were  founded  upon  tradition,  and  ailded  ihem 
to  the  opinions  which  Ezra  had  esiaUisbed  at 
authentic;  and  in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
be  asserted,  that  when  Moses  was  fony  days 
on  Mount  Sinai,  he  received  from  God  tvo 
laws,  the  one  in  writing,  the  other  oral;  Ukif 
this  oral  law  was  communicated  by  Moses  to 
Aaron  and  Joshua,  and  tlua  it  passed  unioi' 
paired  and  uncorrupted  from  genersiion  to 
generation,  bv  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  or 
great  national  council,  established  in  the  line 
of  Moses ;  and  that  this  oral  law  was  to  be 
considered  as  supplemental  and  explanatory 
of  the  written  law,  which  was  represeoied  u 
being  in  many  places  obscure,  scanty,  asd 
defective.  In  some  cases  they  were  led  t« 
expound  the  law  by  the  traditions,  in  dinci 
opposition  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  intercourse  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Greeks,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  contributed  much  to  increase  ihxm 
vain  subtleties  with  which  they  had  perplexed 
and  burdened  the  doctrines  or  relio;ion.  Dur- 
ing our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  scribes  woe 
those  who  made  the  law  of  Moses  their  por 
ticular  study,  and  who  were  employed  in  in- 
>structin|;  the  people.  Their  reouted  skill  ia 
the  Scriptures  induced  Herod,  Matt,  ii,  4,io 
consult  them  concerning  the  time  at  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  And  our  Saviotf 
speaks  of  them  as  sitting  in  Moses's  seat,  Matt 
xxiii,  2,  which  implies  that  they  taught  tb 
law  ;  and  he  foretola  that  he  should  be  betray 
ed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribo. 
Matt,  xvi,  21,  and  that  they  should  put  him  to 
death,   which   shows  that  they  were  men  of 

treat  power  and  authority  among  the  Jevs. 
cribes,  doctors  of  law,  and  lawyers,  weie 
only  different  names  for  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons. Those  who,  in  Luke  v,  are  called  Pharv 
sees  and  doctors  of  the  law,  are  soon  a(ler«'&ra 
called  Pharisees  and  scribes;  and  he  who,  in 
Matt  xxii,  35,  is  called  a  lawyer,  is,  io  Mailt 
xii,  28,  called  one  of  the  scribes.  They  M 
scholars  under  their  care,  whom  they  taafb 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  who,  in  their 
schools,  sat  on  low  stools  just  beneath  ihor 
seats;  which  explains  St.  Paul's  expression 
that  he  was  "  brought  up  at  the  feetotGams- 
liel,"  Acts  xxii,  3.  We  find  that  our  Saviours 
manner  of  teaching  was  contrasted  with  that 
of  those  vain  disputers ;  for  it  is  said,  when  be 
had  ended  his  sermon  upon  the  mount,  ''tv 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctriiie;  for  bs 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority.  *k^  "^ 
as  the  scribes  "  Matt,  vii,  29.  By  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  the  scribes  had,  indeed,  in  a  n»p* 
ner,  laid  aside  the  written  law,  having  oo  ^ 
ther  regard  to  that  than  as  it  agreed  wnii  their 
traditionary  expositions  of  it ;  and  thus.  t>y  tbtf 
additions,  corruptions,  and  misinterpreuuoM 
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Umjt  lukl  made  **  the  word  of  Qod  of  WMie  efiea 
through  iheir  traditions^"  Matt,  xv,  6.  It  inay 
be  observed,  that  this  in  a  ereat  measure  ac- 
eounu  for  the  extreme  blindness  of  the  Jews 
with  respect  to  their  Messiah,  whom  they  had 
been  taught  by  these  commentators  upon  the 

?rophpcies  to  expect  as  a  temporal  prince, 
^hus,  when  our  Saviour  asserts  his  divine 
nature,  and  appeals  to  "  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets who  spake  of  him,  the  people  sought  to 
slay  him,"  John  v  j  and  he  expresses  no  sur- 
prise at  iheir  intention.  But  when  he  converses 
with  Nicodemus,  John  iii,  who  appears  to  have 
beeo  convinced  by  his  miracles  tnat  he  was  "  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,"  when  he  "  came  to 
Jesut  by  night,"  anxious  to  obtain  farther  in- 
fimaaiion  concerning  his  nature  and  his  doc- 
trine, our  Lord,  after  intimating  the  necessity 
of  laving  aside  all  prejudices  against  the  spir 
lituaf  nature  of  his  kingdom,  asks,  "  Art  thou 
t  muster  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  tliese 
things  1"  that  is,  knowest  not  that  Moses  and 
the  ph)phets  describe  the  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  Qod  1  and  he  then  proceeds  to  explain  in 
verv  dear  language  the  dignity  of  his  person 
ind  office,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world,  referring  to  the  predictions  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures.  And  Stephen,  Acts 
viL  just  before  his  death,  addresses  the  multi- 
tude by  an  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
•ad  reprobates  in  the  most  severe  terms  the 
teachers  who  misled  the  people.  Our  Lord, 
when  speaking  of  "  them  of  old  time,"  classea 
(he  "  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes,"  to- 
cether,  Matt,  xxiii,  34 ;  but  of  the  later  scribes 
Be  uniformly  speaks  with  censure  and  indig- 
Mtion,  and  usually  joins  them  with  tlie  Pha- 
risees, to  which  sect  they  in  general  belonged. 
St.  Paul  asks.  I  Cor.  i,  d6,  "  Where  is  the  wise  1 
Where  is  the  scribe  1  Where  is  the  ditputer  of 
this  world  1"  with  evident  contempt  for  such 
u,  "professing  themselves  wise  above  what 
WIS  written,  b^ame  fools." 

SCRIPTURE,  a  term  most  commonly  used 
lo  denote  the  writings  of  the  Old  ana  New 
Testament,  which  are  sometimes  called  The 
Scriptures,  sometimes  the  sacred  or  holy  wri- 
tiags,  and  sometimes  canonical  scripture.    See 

BlBt.|. 

SEA.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  sea 
to  all  great  collections  of  water,  to  great  lakes 
or  pools.  Thus  the  sea  of  Galilee,  or  of  Tibe- 
rias, or  of  Cinnereth,  is  no  other  than  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  or  Gknnesareih,  in  Galilee.  The 
Dead  Sea,  the  sea  of  the  Wikiemess,  the  sea  of 
the  East,  the  sea  of  Sodom,  the  sea  of  Salt^  or 
the  Salt  Sea,  the  sea  of  Asphaltites,  or  of  bitu- 
■ten,  is  no  other  than  the  lake  of  Sodom.  The 
Arabians  and  orientals  in  general  frequently 
cave  the  name  of  sea  to  gf^eat  rivers,  as  thie 
Nile,  the  Euphrates,  th.  Tigris,  and  others, 
which,  by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the  extent 
of  their  overflowings,  seemed  as  little  seas,  or 
^u  lakes.  In  Isa.  xi,  15,  these  words  par- 
ticiilaHy  apply  to  the  Nile  at  the  Delta. 

SEAL  The  ancient  Hebrews  wore  their 
teals  or  signets,  in  rings  on  their  fineert,  or  in 
Maeelets  on  their  arms,  as  is  now  the  custom 
ittheeast.    Haman  sealed  the  decree  of  King 


AhaMMrus  a^nst  the  Jews  with  the  kinfi's 
seal,  Esther  iii,  1*2.  The  priesu  of  Bel  di  sired 
the  king  to  seal  the  door  of  their  temple  with 
his  own  seal.  The  spouse  in  the  Canticles, 
viii,  6,  wishes  that  his  spouse  would  wear  him 
as  a  signet  on  her  arm.  rliny  observes,  that  the 
use  of  seals  or  signets  was  rare  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  closing  tJieir  letters  with  several 
knots.  But  anionff  the  Hebrews  they  are  much 
more  ancient.  Juaah  left  his  seal  as  a  pledge 
with  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii,  4^5.  Moses  says, 
Deut.  xxxii,  34,  that  Grod  keeps  sealed  up  in 
his  treasuries,  under  his  own  seal,  the  instru- 
ments of  his  vengeance.  Job  says,  ix,  7,  that 
he  keeps  the  stars  as  under  his  seal,  and  allows 
them  to  appear  when  he  thiakM  proper.  He 
says  also,  "My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in 
a  bag,"  Job  xiv,  7.  When  they  intended  to  sem 
up  a  letter,  or  a  book,  they  wrapped  it  round 
with  flax,  or  thread,  then  applied  the  wax  to 
it,  and  afterward  the  seal.  The  Lord  cooa- 
manded  Isaiah  to  tie  up  or  wrap  up  the  book 
in  which  his  prophecies  were  wriuen,  and  to 
seal  them  till  the  time  he  should  bid  him  pub- 
lish them,  Isniah  viii,  16,  17.  He  fives  the 
same  command  to  Daniel,  xii,  4.  1  he  book 
that  was  shown  to  St.  John  the  evangelist. 
Rev.  V,  1 ;  vi,  1,  2,  Ac,  was  sealed  with  seven 
seals.  It  was  a  rare  thin^  to  affix  such  a  num- 
ber of  seals,  but  this  insmuated  the  great  im- 
portance and  secrecy  of  the  matter.  In  civil 
contracts  they  generally  made  two  originals: 
one  continued  open,  and  was  kept  by  him  for 
whose  interest  the  contriid  was  made;  the 
other  was  sealed  and  deposited  in  some  public 
office. 

SECEDERS,  a  numerous  body  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scotland,  who,  in  the  last  century, 
seceded  from  the  Scotch  establishment.  Thev 
did  not,  as  they  have  uniformly  declare(L 
secede  from  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  represented  in  her  con- 
fession of  faith,  catechisms,  longer  and  shorter, 
directory  for  worship,  and  form  of  Presbyte- 
rian government;  but  only  from  her  present 
judicatories,  that,  they  suppose,  have  departed 
from  her  true  principles.  A  sermon  preached 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  Stetling,  at  the 
opening  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Sterling,  in 
1733,  gave  rise  to  this  party.  In  this  discourse, 
founded  on  Psalm  cxviii,  t£2,  "  The  stone  which 
the  builders  refused,"  die,  be  boldly  testified 
against  what  he  supposed  corruptions  in  tht^ 
national  church ;  for  which  freedom  the  synod 
voted  him  censurable,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
rebuked  at  their  bar.  He,  and  three  other 
ministers,  protested  against  this  sentence,  and 
appealed  to  the  next  assembly.  The  assembly, 
which  met  in  May,  1733,  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  syrtod,  and  ordered  Mr.  ErsKine 
to  be  rebuked  at  their  bar.  He  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rebuke;  whence  he  and  his  brethren 
were,  by  the  sentence  of  the  assembly,  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry.  Against  this,  he 
and  his  friends  protested  ;  and,  ming  joined  by 
many  others,  both  ministers  and  elders,  declar- 
ing tneir  seces^'on  from  the  national  church, 
they  did,  in  1736,  conatitute  themaelve»  into 


■n  flodniastical  eourt,  which  they  called  the 
Amociate  Presbytery,  and  published  a  defence 
of  their  proceeainrs.  They  admit  that  the 
people  have  a  ri^ht  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors;  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  supreme  jjudsfe 
by  which  all  controversies  must  be  determined ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  fats 
churcli,  and  the  only  Kin^  in  Zion. 

In  1745,  the  seceding  ministers  were  become 
so  numerous,  that  they  were  erected  into  three 
different  presbyteries,  under  one  synod.  In 
1747,  through  a  difference  in  civil  matters, 
they  weq^  divided  into  Burehers  and  Anti- 
Burghers.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  latter 
weie  the  most  rigid  in  their  sentiments,  and 
associated,  therefore,  the  least  with  any  other 
.body  of  Christians.  But  this  difference  has 
been  lately  healed,  and  no  longer  subsists, 
either  in  Scotland  or  America. 

SEC  HEM,  SICHEM,  SYCHEM,  or  SHE- 
CHEM,  called  also  Sychar  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment afterward  Neapolis,  and  in  the  present 
day  Nablous,  Naplous,  Napolose,  and  Naplosa, 
(for  it  is  thus  variously  written,^  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria, near  the  parcel  of  pouna  which  Jacob 
bought  of  Hanior,  the  father  of  Shechem,  and 
gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Here  Joseph's  bones 
were  brought  out  of  Elgypt  to  be  interred ;  and 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  was  the  well  call- 
ed Jacob's  well,  at  which  our  Saviour  sat  down 
when  he  had  the  memorable  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv,  which  caused 
her,  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  Sechem, 
or  Sychnr,  as  ii  is  there  called,  to  receive  him 
as  the  Messiah.  On  contemplating  this  place 
and  its  vicinity.  Dr.  B.  D.  Clarke  says,  "  The 
traveller  directing  his  footsteps  towara  its  an- 
cient sepulchres,  as  everlasting  as  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  hewn,  is  permitted,  upon  the 
authority  of  sacred  and  indisputable  record,  to 
contemplate  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Jo- 
seph, of  EUeazer,  and  of  Joshua,  were  severally 
deposited.  If  any  thing  connected  with  the 
memory  of  past  a^es  be  calculated  to  awaken 
local  enthusiasm,  tlie  land  around  this  city  is 
preeminently  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
•acred  story  of  events  transacted  in  the  field 
of  Sichem,  from  our  earliest  years,  is  remem- 
bered with  delight ;  but  with  the  territory  bo- 
fore  our  eyes  where  those  events  took  place, 
and  in  the  view  of  objects  existing  as  tliey 
were  desrrilied  above  three  thousand  years  ago, 
the  grateful  impression  kindles  into  ecsiacy. 
Aloni;  the  valley,  we  behelil  '  a  company  of 
Ishinaelites  coming  from  Gilead,'  as  in  the  days 
of  Reuben  and  Judali,  *  with  their  camels  bear- 
ing spicery,  and  b<Um,  and  myrrh,'  who  would 
gladly  have  purchased  another  Joseph  of  his 
brethn'n,  ana  conveyed  him  as  a  slave  to  some 
Pniipliar  in  Egypt.  Upon  the  hills  around  flocks 
and  herds  were  feeding,  as  of  old;  nor  in  the 
simple  garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria  was 
there  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  notions  we 
may  entfrtain  of  die  npfiearance  prpsented  by  j 
the  sons  of  Jacob."  The  celebnited  well  called  | 
Jacobus  well,  but  which,  with  the  inhabitants  , 
of  Sechem,  is  known  by  the  name  of  BirSa-  i 
maria^  or  the  "  Writ  of  .Simmria,"  is  situated  . 
about  haJf  an  hour's  walk  eost  of  Uie  town.       I 


SEBHIO.  To  we,  in  Seripnne,  is  eAa 
used  to  express  the  sense  of  vision,  knovled«a 
of  spiritual  things,  and  even  the  supemiunl 
knowledge  of  hidden  things,  of  prophecy,  of 
visions,  of  ecstacies.  Whence  it  is  tbsi  fbns- 
erly  those  were  called  seers  who  afterwaid  weit 
termed  nabit  or  prophets ;  and  that  propheciei 
were  called  visions.  Moreover,  to  see,  u  umI 
for  expressing  all  kinds  of  sensations,  k  ii 
said  in  Exodus,  xx,  18,  that  the  Israelites  uv 
voices,  thunder,  lightning,  the  soucdins  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  SiiMi 
covered  with  clouds,  or  smoke.  And  St  An- 
tin  observes,  that  the  verb,  to  see,  is  applied  to 
all  the  five  natural  senses ;  to  see,  to  hear,  u 
smell,  to  taste,  to  touch.  **  To  see  goodness," 
is  to  enjoy  it.  "  To  see  the  goodness  of  tki 
Lord,"  Psalm  xxvii,  13;  that  is,  to  eajoytis 
mercy  or  blessing  which  God  hath  promiMd 
*^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  tbey  »hil 
see  Qod ;"  that  is,  they  shall  have  the  peritf 
and  immediate  fruition  of  the  florious  presenci 
of  Qod  in  heaven ;  or  they  shall  undentand  the 
mysteries  of  salvation ;  tbey  shall  perceiTr  tte 
loving  kindness  of  God  toward  them  in  (hi* 
life,  and  shall  at  length  perfectly  enjoj  kim  ii 
heaven. 

SEIR,  the  Horite,  whose  dwelling  wu  ti 
the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sen,  is  the 
mountains  of  Seir,  Genesis  xiv,  6;  xxxTt,SOi 
Deuteronomy  ii,  Id ;  where  at  first  reigned  ibe 
descendants  of  Seir  the  Horite,  of  whom  Mmi 

fives  us  a  list  in  Genesis  xxxvi,  90,  21-30; 
Chron.  38,  39,  At.  The  posterity  of  Esat 
afterward  were  in  possession  of  ilie  mouniAJas 
of  Seir,  and  Esau  himself  dwelt  there  vkn 
Jacob  returned  from  Mesopotamia,  Geo.  jrxiiiit 
3;  xxxiii,  14;  xxxvi,  8,  9. 

Sna,  MotJNT,  a  mountainous  tract,  ejtrnd- 
ing  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  IVad 
Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Acaba,  or  Ezion-G^tn. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  was  probablv  before 
called  Mount  Hor,  and  was  inhabitea  by  ike 
Horites,  the  descendants,  as  it  is  thought,  of 
Hor,  who  is  no  otherwise  known,  and  whoie 
name  is  now  only  retained  in  that  psn  of  tis 
plain  where  Aaron  died.  These  people  vm 
driven  out  from  their  country  by  the  Edoo* 
ites,  or  the  children  of  Elsau,  who  dwHi  tlioi 
in  their  stead,  and  were  in  possession  of  tbd 
region  when  the  Israelites  passed  faj  in  tbar 
passage  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Can«aR. 
The  country  haa,  however,  been  prprinosly 
overrun,  ani  no  doubt  very  much  depopulain!, 
by  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer,  kin?  of  Ei<titi- 
At  what  time  the  name  of  Hor  was  chanfrd  u 
that  of  Seir  cannot  be  ascertained.  Mi<«nt 
Seir  rises  abruptly  on  its  western  side  from  (Ik 
valleys  of  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba ;  presenunjc 
an  impregnable  front  to  the  strong  country  of 
the  Edomtte  mountaineers,  whicn  ooniprU<4 
the  Israelites,  who  were  unable  (if  permiurd 
by  their  leader)  to  force  a  passage  through  lim 
mountain  barrier,  to  skirt  its  western  ba^ 
along  the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor  and  Arslt^ 
and  so  to  "  composs  the  land  of  Edom  by  '^ 
way  of  the  Rwl  Sea,"  that  is,  to  dcaeend  lo  ia 
southeni  extremity  at  Esion  Geber,  as  tbej 
could  not  penetrate  it  higher  op.    Tothe  •ostk* 
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ward  of  thM  plaoe  Barckhafdt  obaenred  an 

opening  in  the  mountains,  where  he  supposed 
the  Israelites  to  hare  passed.     This  passage 
brought  them  into  the  nign  plains  on  the  east 
of  Mount  Seir,  which  are  so  much  higher  than 
the  valley  on  the  west,  that  the  mountainous 
territory  of  the  Edomites  was    every  where 
more  accessible :  a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  make  them  more  afraid  of  tne 
Isrraeliies  on  this  border,  whom  they  had  set 
at  defiance  on  the  opposite  one.    The  mean 
elevation  of  this  chain  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  four  thousand  feet.    In  the  summer  it 
produces  most  of  the  European  fruits,  namely, 
apricots,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  apples,  and 
peaches;  while  in  winter  deep  snows  occasion- 
ally fall,  with  frosU,  to  the  middle  of  March. 
The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  most  mountain- 
ous  regions,    are   very  healthy.    Burckhardt 
says,  iHat  there  was  no  part  of  Syria  in  which 
he  saw  so  few  invalids :  a  circumstance  which 
did  not  escape  the  o^rvation  of  the  ancients ; 
who   denominated   it,    Palastina   tertia   sive 
salniaris.     [Palestine  the  third  or  the  healthy.] 
SEILAH.    This  expression  is  found  in  the 
Psalms  seventv-four  times,  and  thrice  in  the 
Prophet  flabakkuk.      The  interpreters  Sym- 
machus   and    Theodotion    ^eneraMy  translate 
Hlak  by  diapsalma,  which  signifies  "  a  rest"  or 
"pause"  in  singing.    Jerom  and  Aquila  trans- 
late it  "  for  ever."    Some  moderns  pretend  that 
sdak  has  no  signification,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
note  of  the  ancient  music,  whose  use  is  no 
longer  known :  and,  indeed,  selak  may  be  taken 
away  from  all  the  places  where  it  is  found 
without  interrupting  the  sense  of  the  psalm. 
Dalmet  says  it  intmiates  the  end,  or  a  pause, 
mkI  that  is  its  proper  signification ;  but  as  it*is 
sot   always   found  at    the  conclusion  of  the 
iense,  or  of  the  psalm  or  song,  so  it  is  highly 
')robable  the  ancient  musicians  put  selak  in  the 
nargin  of  their  psalters,  to  show  where  a  mu- 
(ical  pause  was  to  be  made,  or  where  the  tune 
?nded. 

SELEUCIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  situated  upon 
he  Mediterranean,  near  the  piaee  where  the 
3ronte8  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  this  place  when 
hey  embarked  for  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii,  4.  The 
ame  city  is  mentioned  in  1  Mac.  xi,  8. 

SENl^ACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  son  and 
uccessor  of  Shalmaneser.  He  began  his  reien 
L  M.  3290,  and  reigned  only  fi>ur  years.  He- 
ekiah,  king  of  Judah,  having  refused  to  pay 
tm  tribute,  though  he  afterward  submitted, 
e  invaded  Judea  with  a  great  army,  took 
everal  forts,  and  alter  repeated,  insolent,  and 
lasphemous  messages,  oesieged  Jerusalem; 
ut  his  army  being  suddenly  smitten  with  a 
estilence,  which  cut  off  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
re  ihousand  in  a  single  night,  he  returned  to 
rineveh,  where  he  was  muraered  in  the  tem- 
le  of  Nisroch  by  his  sons  Adrammelech  and 
hnrezer,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  other  son, 
aar-haddon,  3  Kinjg;s  xix,  7, 13,  37. 
SEPHARVAIm;  a  country  of  Assyria, 
Kings  xvii,  24,  31.  This  province  cannot 
yw  be  exactly  delineated  in  respect  to  its 
toation.    The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  king  of 


the  eit^r  of  Sepbarvatm,  which  probably  was 
the  canital  of  the  people  of  this  name,  2  Xingi 
xix,  1j  :  Isaiah  xxxvii,  13. 

SEPTUAGINT.  Among  the  Greek  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament,  says  Mr.  Home, 
the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagini  is  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable,  and  was  held  in  so  much 
esteem  both  by  the  Jews  as  well  as  by  the  first 
Christians,  as  to  be  cdnstantly  read  in  the  syna* 
gogues  and  churches.  Hence  it  is  uniformly 
cited  by  the  early  fathers,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin;  and  from  this  version  all  the  transla- 
tions into  other  langua^  which  were  anciently 
approved  by  the  Christian  church  were  execut- 
ea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syriac;  as  the 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  old 
Italic  or  the  Latin  version  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Jerom ;  and  to  this  day  the  Septuagint 
is  exclusively  read  in  the  Gre^k  and  most  other 
oriental  churches.  This  version  has  derived 
its  name  either  from  the  Jewish  account  of 
seventy-two  persons  having  been  employed  to 
make  it,  or  from  its  having  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  sanhedrim  or  great  council  of 
the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  seventy-two  persons.  Much  un- 
certainty, however,  has  prevailed  concerning 
the  real  history  of  this  ancient  version ;  and 
while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its 
miraculous  and  Divine  origin,  other  eminent 
philologists  have  laboured  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  executed  by  several  persons  and  at 
different  times.  According  to  one  account, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kine  of  Egypt,  caused 
this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  library  which  he  had  founded  at  Alex- 
andria at  the  request  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his 
principal  librarian.    For  this  purpose,  it  is  re- 

Sort^,  that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two 
istinguished  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, on  an  embassy  to  EUeazar,  then  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  the  latter  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  there 
might  also  be  sent  to  him  seventy-two  persons, 
six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
who  were  eaually  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages.  These  learned  men 
were  accordingly  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros ;  where,  having  agreed  in  a  translation  of 
each  period  ader  a  mutual  conference,  Deme- 
trius wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated 
it  to  him ;  and  thus,  in  the  space  or  seventy* 
two  daySj  the  whole  was  accomplished.  This 
relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed  to 
Aristeas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  greatly  disputed.  If,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  the  case,  this  piece  is  a 
for^ry,  it  wos  made  at  a  very  early  period ; 
for  It  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephus, 
who  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties. The  veracity  of  Aristeas's  narrative  was 
not  questioned  until  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth century,  at  which  time,  indeed,  Biblical 
criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancy. 
Vives,  Sealiger,  Van  Dale,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and, 
above  all,  Dr.  Hody,  were  the  principal  writers 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
w^o  attacked  the  genuineness  of  tJbe  pretended 


■n  flodniastieal  court,  whieb  they  called  the 
Amociate  Presbytery,  and  published  a  defence 
of  their  proceeainFS.  They  admit  that  the 
people  have  a  ri|^ht  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors; thai  the  Scnptures  are  the  supreme  jud«e 
by  which  all  controversies  must  be  determined ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  his 
cburcli,  and  the  only  Kin^  in  Zion. 

In  1745,  the  seceding  ministers  were  become 
so  numerous,  that  they  were  erected  into  three 
different  presbyteries^  under  one  synod.  In 
1747,  through  a  difference  in  ciyil  matters, 
they  weq^  dlTided  into  Burehers  and  Anti- 
Burghers.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  latter 
weie  the  most  rigid  in  their  sentiments,  and 
associated,  therefore,  the  least  with  any  other 
hody  of  Christians.  But  this  difference  has 
been  latehr  healed,  and  no  longer  subsists, 
either  in  scotlond  or  America. 

SECHEM,  SICHEM,  SYCHEM,  or  SHE- 
CHEM,  called  also  Sychar  in  the  New  Testa- 
Bent  aiierward  Neapolis,  and  in  the  present 
day  Nablous,  Naplous,  Napolose,  and  Naplosa, 
(for  It  is  thus  variously  written,^  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria, near  the  parcel  of  pound  which  Jacob 
bought  of  Hanior,  the  father  of  Shechem,  and 
gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Here  Joseph's  bones 
were  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  be  interred :  and 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  was  the  well  call- 
ed Jacob's  well,  at  which  our  Saviour  sal  down 
when  he  had  the  memorable  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv,  which  caused 
her,  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  Sechem, 
or  bychnr,  as  it  is  there  called,  to  receive  htm 
as  the  Messiah.  On  contemplating  this  place 
and  its  vicinity.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  says,  "  The 
traveller  directing  his  footsteps  toward  its  an- 
cient sepulchres,  as  everlasting  as  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  hewn,  is  permitted,  upon  the 
autliority  of  sacred  and  inaisputable  record,  to 
contemplate  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Jo- 
seph, of  Eleazer,  and  of  Joshua,  were  severally 
deposited.  If  any  thing  connected  with  the 
memory  of  past  ascs  be  calculated  to  awaken 
local  enthusiasm,  the  land  around  this  city  is 
preAminently  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
sacred  story  of  events  transacted  in  the  field 
of  Sichem,  from  our  earliest  years,  is  remem- 
bered with  delight ;  but  with  the  territory  bo- 
fore  our  eyes  where  those  events  took  place, 
and  in  the  view  of  objects  existing  as  they 
Were  descrilied  above  three  thousand  years  ago, 
the  grateful  impression  kindles  into  ecstacy. 
Alonir  the  valley,  we  beheld  '  a  company  of 
Ishmarlites  coming  fmm  Gilead,'  as  in  the  days 
of  Ueul)en  and  Juuali, '  with  their  camels  bear- 
ing spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,'  who  would 
gladly  have  purchased  another  Joseph  of  his 
breihr(*n,  ana  conveyrd  him  as  a  slave  to  some 
Potiphar  in  Egypt.  Upon  the  hills  around  flocks 
and  herds  were  fi^eding,  as  of  old;  nor  in  the 
simple  garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria  was 
tliere  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  notions  we 
may  entiTliiin  of  the  npf  tears  nee  prrs^nii>d  by 
the  sons  of  Jacob."  The  cplc>bruted  well  called 
JucoIVs  well,  but  which,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sechem,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bir  Sia- 
marittf  or  the  "  Wrll  of  .Samaria,"  is  situated 
about  haJf  an  hour's  walk  east  of  tJie  town. 


8BSING.  To  tee,  in  Scriptine,  it  afta 
used  to  express  the  sense  of  vision,  knovledge 
of  spiritual  things,  and  even  the  supemsionl 
knowledge  of  hidden  things,  of  prophecy,  of 
visions,  of  ecstacies.  Whence  it  is  that  ksm- 
eriy  those  were  called  seers  who  aftenraid  weic 
termed  nabif  or  prophets ;  and  that  prophecies 
were  called  visions.  Moreover,  to  see,  u  osoi 
for  expressing  all  kinds  of  sensations,  b  it 
said  in  Exodus,  xx,  18^  that  the  Israelites  sav 
votces,  thunder,  lightnmg,  the  soundine  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  SirMU 
covered  with  cbuds,  or  smoke.  And  St.  An- 
tin  observes,  that  the  verb,  to  see,  is  applied  10 
all  the  five  natural  senses;  to  see,  to  hear,  u 
smell,  to  taste,  to  touch.  '^  To  see  goodnes,* 
is  to  enjoy  it.  ^  To  see  the  goodness  of  till 
Lord,"  Psafan  zxvii,  13 ;  that  is,  to  enjoy  tls 
mercy  or  blessing  which  God  hath  proDi.««d 
"^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shiB 
see  Qod ;"  that  is,  they  shall  have  the  pcrfed 
and  immediate  fruition  of  the  elori<^us  presence 
of  Qod  in  heaven ;  or  they  shall  undersund  the 
mysteries  of  salvation ;  tbey  shall  perceire  the 
loving  kindness  of  GkMl  toward  them  is  iha 
life,  and  shidl  at  length  perfectly  enjoy  bin  ia 
heaven. 

SEIR,  the  Horite,  whose  dwelling  wu  is 
the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
mountains  of  Seir.  Genesis  xiv,  6;  xxxvi,  SO; 
Deuteronomy  ii,  18;  where  at  first  reigned  tk 
descendants  of  Seir  the  Horite,  of  whom  Mom 

fives  us  a  list  in  Genesis  xxxvi,  20,  21-X; 
Chron.  38,  39,  dtc.  The  posterity  of  Esai 
afterwaid  were  in  possession  of  the  mounutim 
of  Seir,  and  Esau  himself  dwelt  there  whea 
Jacob  returned  from  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxxiii, 
3;  xxxiii,  14;  xxxvt,  8,  9. 

Sbr,  Mount,  a  mountainous  tract,  txtnA- 
ing  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Desd 
Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Acaba,  or  Es>on-G(4)fr. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  was  probablv  brfon 
called  Mount  Hor,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
Horites,  the  descendants,  as  it  is  thoogbi,of 
Hor,  who  is  no  otherwise  known,  and  vkcse 
name  is  now  only  retained  in  that  part  of  the 

Slain  where  Aaron  died.  These  people  srnt 
riven  out  from  their  country  by  the  Edon- 
ites,  or  the  children  of  Esau,  who  dwelt  that 
in  their  stead,  and  were  in  possession  of  th  s 
region  when  the  Israelites  passed  by  in  their 
passage  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Cannas. 
The  country  haa,  however,  been  previoudr 
overrun,  ani  no  doubt  very  much  depopnla'^'iii 
by  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elsto. 
At  what  time  the  name  of  Hor  was  chanind  to 
that  of  Seir  cannot  be  ascertained.  Mount 
Seir  rises  abniptly  on  its  western  side  from  tk 
valleys  of  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba ;  presenting 
an  impregnable  front  to  the  strong  cnunirj  of 
the  Edomtte  mountaineers,  whidi  cooipeM 
the  Israelites,  who  were  unable  (if  permiu<^ 
by  their  leader)  to  force  a  passage  through  this 
mountain  liarrier,  to  skirt  its  western  bas^ 
along  the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor  snd  Artli^ 
and  so  to  '*  compass  the  land  of  Edom  by  '^ 
way  of  the  Re<l  Sea,"  that  is,  to  descend  to  in 
southern  extremity  at  Exion  Geber,  as  ihfj 
could  not  penetrate  it  higlier  up.    To  the  soai^ 
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ward  of  this  place  Borekhardt  obMnred  an 

ring  in  the  mountains,  where  he  supposed 
braelites  to  hare  passed.  This  passage 
brousht  them  into  the  oign  plains  on  the  east 
of  Niouttt  Seir,  which  are  so  much  higher  than 
the  valley  on  the  west,  that  the  mountainous 
territory  of  the  Edomites  was  every  where 
more  accessible :  a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  make  them  more  afraid  of  the 
braelites  on  this  border,  whom  they  had  set 
at  defiance  on  the  opposite  one.  The  mean 
elevation  of  this  chain  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  four  thousand  feet.  In  the  summer  it 
produces  most  of  the  EXiropean  fruits,  namely, 
apricots,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  apples,  and 
peaches;  while  in  winter  deep  snows  occasion- 
ally fall,  with  frosts,  to  the  middle  of  March. 
The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  most  mountain- 
ous regions,  are  very  healthy.  Burckhardt 
says,  that  there  was  no  part  of  Syria  in  which 
be  saw  so  few  invtdids :  a  circumstance  which 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  ancients ; 
who  denominated  it,  Paltcstina  tertia  sive 
idiutarU.    [Palestine  the  third  or  the  healthy.] 

SELAH.  This  expression  is  found  in  the 
Psalms  seventy-four  times,  and  thrice  in  the 
Prophet  Habakkuk.  The  interpreters  Sym- 
macnus  and  Theodotion  |;eneraMv  translate 
idoA  by  diapsaima^  which  signifies  "  a  rest"  or 
"pause'*  in  singing.  Jerom  and  Aquila  trans- 
laie  it  *'  for  ever."  Some  moderns  pretend  that 
Mlak  has  no  signification,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
note  of  the  ancient  music,  whose  use  is  no 
longer  known :  and,  indeed,  selah  may  be  taken 
away  from  all  the  places  where  it  is  found 
withiout  interrupting  the  sense  of  the  psalm. 
Cabnet  says  it  intmiates  the  end,  or  a  pause, 
and  that  is  its  proper  signification ;  but  as  it*is 
not  always  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sense,  or  of  the  psalm  or  song,  so  it  is  highly 
probi^le  the  ancient  musicians  put  ulah  in  the 
marein  of  their  pstdters,  to  show  where  a  mu- 
stcal  pause  was  to  be  made,  or  where  the  tune 
ended. 

SELEUCIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  situated  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  place  where  the 
Orontes  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  this  place  when 
they  embarked  for  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii,  4.  The 
same  city  is  mentionea  in  1  Mae.  xi,  8. 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  son  and 
Buecessor  of  Shalmaneser.  He  began  his  reien 
A.  M.  3290,  and  reigned  only  four  years.  He- 
3ekiah,  king  of  Judah,  having  refused  to  pay 
him  tribute,  though  he  afterward  submittea, 
he  invaded  Judea  with  a  great  army,  took 
several  forts,  and  alter  repeated,  insolent,  and 
blasphemous  messages,  oesieged  Jerusalem ; 
but  his  army  being  suddenly  smitten  with  a 
pestilence,  which  cut  oflf  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  in  a  single  night,  he  returned  to 
Nineveh,  where  he  was  muraered  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Nisroch  by  his  sons  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  other  son, 
Csar.haddon,  3  Kings  xix,  7, 13,  37. 

SEPHARVAImT  a  country  of  Assyria, 
2  Kings  xvii,  24,  31.  This  province  cannot 
now  M  txzactly  delineated  in  respect  to  its 
8itQ«t*on.     The  Scriptnre  speaks  of  the  king  of 


the  cit^r  of  Sepbarvaim,  which  probably  wu 
the  capital  of  the  people  of  this  name,  2  jBangi 
xix.  Id ;  Isaiah  xxxvii^  13. 

SEPTUAGINT.  Among  the  Greek  vcr- 
sions  of  the  Old  Testament,  says  Mr.  Home, 
the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagini  is  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable,  and  was  held  in  so  much 
esteem  both  by  the  Jews  as  well  as  by  the  first 
Christians,  as  to  be  constantly  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  churches.  Hence  it  is  uniformly 
cited  by  the  early  fathers,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin;  and  from  this  version  all  the  transla- 
tions into  other  language  which  were  anciently 
approved  by  the  Christian  church  were  execut- 
ea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syriac;  as  the 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  old 
Italic  or  the  Latin  version  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Jerom ;  and  to  this  dav  the  Septuagint 
is  exclusively  read  in  the  Gre^k  and  most  other 
oriental  churches.  This  version  has  derived 
its  name  either  from  the  Jewish  account  of 
seventy-two  persons  having  been  employed  to 
make  it,  or  from  its  having  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  sanhedrim  or  great  council  of 
the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  seventy-two  persons.  Much  un- 
certainty, however,  has  prevailed  concerning 
the  real  history  of  this  ancient  version ;  and 
while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its 
miraculous  and  Divine  origin,  other  eminent 
philologists  have  laboured  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  executed  by  several  persons  and  at 
difierent  times.  According  to  one  account. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kine  of  Egypt,  caused 
this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  library  which  he  had  founded  at  Alex- 
andria at  the  request  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his 
principal  librarian.  For  this  puipose,  it  is  re> 
ported,  that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two 
distinguished  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, on  an  embassy  to  Eleazar,  then  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  the  latter  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  there 
might  also  be  sent  to  him  seventy-two  persons, 
six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
who  were  eaually  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew 
and  GrMk  languages.  These  learned  men 
were  accordingly  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros ;  where,  having  agreed  in  a  translation  of 
each  period  after  a  nautual  conference,  Deme- 
trius wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated 
it  to  him ;  and  thus,  in  the  space  or  seventy- 
two  daySj  the  whole  was  accomplished.  This 
relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed  to 
Aristeas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  greatly  disputed.  If,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  the  case,  this  piece  is  a 
for^ry,  it  was  made  at  a  very  early  period ; 
for  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephus, 
who  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties. The  veracity  of  Aristeas's  narrative  was 
not  questioned  until  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth century,  at  which  time,  indeed.  Biblical 
criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancy. 
Vives,  Sealiger,  Van  Dale,  Dr.  Pridcaux,  and, 
above  all.  Dr.  Hody,  were  the  principal  writers 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
who  attacked  the  genuineness  of  dbe  pretended 
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nuratWe  of  Aritteai ;  and  though  it  was  My 
▼indicated  by  Bishop  Walton,  Isaac  Yossius, 
Whiston,  Brett,  and  other  modem  writers,  the 
maiority  of  the  learned  of  our  own  tiv  e  are 
fully  agreed  in  considering  it  as  fjniiumB. 
Philo,  the  Jew,  who  also  notices  tbs  Septus- 
gint  yersion,  was  ignorant  of  most  of  the  eir- 
snmstances  narrated  by  Aristeas ;  but  he  relates 
others  which  appear  not  less  extraordinary. 
According  to  him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent 
to  Palestme  for  some  learned  Jews,  whose 
number  he  does  not  specify ;  and  these,  going 
over  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  there  executed  so 
many  distinct  versions,  all  of  which  so  exactly 
and  uniformly  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and 

*  words,  as  proved  them  to  have  been  not  com- 
,  raon   interpreters,   but  men    prophetically  in- 
spired and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every 
word  dictated  to  •  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
throughout  the  entire  translation.     He  adds, 

'  that  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where 

•  the  version  was  made,  until  his  time,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  it,  and  to  thank  Gk>d  for 
sojg^reat  a  benefit. 

vt  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Samari- 
't*DS  have  traditions  in  favour  of  their  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  equally  extravagant  with 
these  preserved  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Samari- 
tan cnronicle  of  Abul  Phatach,  which  was 
compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  an- 
cient and  modern  authors,  both  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  there  is  a  story  to  the  following  effect : 
.that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reirn,  directed  nis  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference subsisting  between  the  Samaritans  and 
Jews  concerning  the  law,  the  former  receiving 
only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejecting  every  other 
work  ascribed  to  the  prophets  by  the  Jews. 
,  In  order  to  determine  this  difference,  he  com- 
t  manded  the  two  nations  to  send  deputies  to 
Alexandria.  The  Jews  entrusted  this  mission 
10  Osar,  the  Samaritans  to  Aaron,  to  whom 
several  other  associates  were  added.  Separate 
apartments  in  a  particular  quarter  of  Alexan- 
dria were  assigned  to  each  of  these  strangers, 
who  were  prohibited  from  having  any  personal 
intercourse,  and  each  of  them  had  a  Greek 
scribe  to  write  his  version.  Thus  were  the 
law  :md  other  Scriptures  translated  by  the 
Samaritans;  whose  version  'being  most  care- 
fully examined,  the  king  was  convinced  that 
their  text  was  more  complete  than  that  of  die 
Jews.  Such  is  the  narrative  of  Abul  Phatach, 
divested,  however,  of  numerous  marvellous 
circwnstanccs  with  which  it  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  Samaritans,  who  are  not  surpassed, 
sven  by  the  Jews,  in  their  partiality  lor  idle 
legends. 

A  fact,  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  fables 

.as  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  has '  been 

by  the  historians  who  have  pretended  to  record 

it,  necessarily  loses  all  its  historical  character, 

which,  indeed,  we  are  fully  justified  in  disre- 

Srding  altogether.  Although  there  is  no 
ubt  but  that  some  truth  is  conceal^  under 
this  load  of  fables,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  from  what  is 
lalse:  the  fbllowisg,  how^yer,  is  the  randt 


of  our  researches  concerning  this  ceMirsiflit 
version  :^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  iDtopreten, 
as  they  are  called,  executed  their  version  of  ths 
Pentateuch  during  the  joint  reigns  of  Ptolocy 
Lagus  and  his  son  Philadelphus.    The  pseudo 
Aristeas,   Josephus,  Philo.   and    many  other 
writers  whom   it  were  tedious  to  enumerate^ 
relate  that  this  version  was  made  during  tbi 
reign  of  Ptolemy  II,  or  Philadelphus ;  Joseph 
Ben   Grorion,   however,   among   the   rabbioi, 
Theodoret,  and  many  other  Christian  writera, 
refer  its  date  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Laios. 
Now,  these  two  traditions  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  supposine  the  version  to  have  been 
performed  during  Uie  two  years  when  Ptokny 
Philadelphus  shared  the  throne  with  his  father; 
which  date  coincides  with  the  third  and  fbuith 
years  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olynh 
piad,  that  is,  about  B.  C.  286  and  285.  Farther, 
this  version  was  neither  made  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  request  nor  under  the 
superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  but 
was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the 
use  of  their  countrymen.      It  is  well  knovo, 
that,  at  the  period  above  noticed,  there  was  a 
^at  number  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt,  par 
ticularly    at    Alexandria:   these,   b«ing  motf 
strictly  observant  of  the  religious  institutions 
and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  had  their  san- 
hedrim or  grand  council  composed  of  sevemv 
or  seventy-two  members,  ana  very  namcnyoi 
synagogues,  in  which  the  law  was  read  to  tbeo 
on  every  Sabbath ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  ooa- 
mon  people  were  no  longer  acquairtcd  vuh 
Biblical    Hebrew,  the  Greek   language  aiooe 
being  used  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  it  be> 
came   necessary  to    translate    the   Pentateoch 
into  Greek  for  their  use.    This  is  a  far  men 
probable  account  of  the  ori^n  of  the  Alezaa- 
drian  version  than  the  traditions  above  staled. 
If  this  translation  had  been  made  by  poblit 
authority,  it  would  unquestionably  have  beea 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  sanhedrim, 
who  would  have  examined  and  perhaps  cor 
rected  it,  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  sin|k 
individual,  previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation,  and  introducing  it  into  tW 
synagogues.      In  either  case   the    translatioai 
would  probably  be  denominated  the  Septuagint, 
because  the  sanhedrim  was  composed  of  seveoi; 
or  seventy-two  members.     It  is  even  possibk 
that  the  sanhedrim,  in  order  to  ascertain  th 
fidelity  of  the  work  might  have  sent  to  Pales- 
tine for  some  learned  men  of  whose  assastanee 
and  advice  they  would  have  availed  tbemselva 
in  examining  the  version.      This  fact,   if  it 
could  be  proved,  for  it  is  offered  as  a  mere  ccn- 
lecture,  would  account   for  the  story  of  the 
king  of  Egypt's  sending  an  embassy  to  Jemsa- 
lem:    there    is,    however,   one   circumstam* 
which  proves  that,  in  executing  this  transla- 
tion, the  synagoeues  were  origmally  in  coa- 
templation,  namely,  that  all  the  ancient  writen 
unanimously  concur  in  saying  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  first  translated.    Tlie  five  books  of 
Moses,  indeed,  were  the  only  books  reod  in  the 
synagogues  until  the  time  of  Antioehos  ^- 
fNuuMs,  king  of  Syria;  who  having  fbctiiddai 
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thU  fmelioe  in  Palestine,  the  Jewt  evaded 
kia  oommanda  by  anbatituting  (br  tlie  Pen* 
tateuch  the  reading  of  the  prophetic  booka. 
When,  afterward,  the  Jewa  were  deliTered 
firooi  tbe  tyranny  of  the  kings  of  Svria,  they 
lead  the  Uw  and  the  prophets  alternately 
in  the  synaeogues;  ana  the  same  custom 
was  adopted  by  the  Hellenistic  or  Chracising 
J^ws. 

But,  whateyer  waa  the  real  number  of  the 
authors  of  the  version,  their  introduction  of 
Coptic  words,  such  aa  sf^i  ix*  f*ff^i  ^c,  as 
well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  purely  Hebrew 
altogether  in  the  Egjrptian  manner,  clearly 
proTe  that  they  were  natiTea  of  EIg3rpt.  Thus, 
they  express  the  creation  of  the  world,  not  by 
the  proper  Qreek  word  «-l<rif,  but  by  yiMvcf,  a 
term  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  Alexan- 
dria to  express  toe  ori^n  of  the  universe.  The 
Hebrew  word  thummim.  Exodus  xxviii,  90, 
which  signifies  "  perfections,**  they  render 
<iX#^i«,  t^Uk,  The  difference  of  style  also 
indicates  the  version  to  have  been  the  work 
not  of  one  but  of  several  translators,  and  to 
have  been  executed  at  different  times.  The 
best  qualified  and  most  able  among  them  was 
the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  was 
evidently  master  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  : 
he  has  religiously  followed  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  has  in  various  instances  introduced  the 
most  suitable  and  ^best  chosen  expressions. 
From  the  very  close  resemblance  subsisting 
between  the  text  of  the  Ghreek  version,  and  the 
text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Louis  De 
Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hassenoamp,  and 
Bauer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  version  made  it  from  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.  And  in  proportion  as  these 
two  correspond,  the  Greek  differs  from  the 
Hebrew.  This  opinion  is  farther  supported  by 
the  declarations  of  Origen  and  Jerom,  that  the 
translator  found  the  venerable  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, not  in  the  letters  in  common  use,  but  in 
very  ancient  characters ;  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  those  consonants  in  the  Sepluafint  are 
finsc^uently  confounded  together,  tne  shapes  of 
which  are  similar  in  the  Samaritan,  but  not  in  the 
H&brew,  alphabet.  This  hypothesis,  however 
ingenious  and  plausible,  is  by  no  means  deter- 
minate ;  and  what  militates  most  against  it  is, 
the  inveterate  enmity  subsisting  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  added  to  the  constant 
and  unvarying  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  the 
Gieek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed 
by  Jews.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which 
to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions  than  by 
supposing  either  that  the  manuscript  used  by 
the  Egyptian  Jews  approximated  toward  the 
letters  and  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
or  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  made 
use  of  manuscripts  written  in  ancient  charac- 
*ers.  Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  ibr  ability  and 
fidelity  of  execution,  ranks  the  translation  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  author  of  which  was 
well  skilled  in  the  two  languages:  MichaSlis 
is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  the  bodes  of  the  Sep- 
toagint,  the  style  of  tbe  Proverbs  is  the  bestj  the 
tmoslator  having  clothed  the  most  ingenious 
thoa^iU  in  as  neat  and  elegant  language  at 


was  ever  used  by  a  Pythaj^orian  si^e,  to  es* 
press  his  philosophical  maxims. 

The  Septuagint  version,  though  original^ 
made  ibr  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gra- 
duallv  acquired  the  highest  authority  amonff 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Ghneek  language,  and  subsequently  also 
among  Christians :  it  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
legend  above  eonftited,  of  the  translators  hav- 
ing been  divinely  inspired,  was  invented  in 
order  that  the  LXX  might  be  held  in  the 
greater  estimation.  Philo,  the  Jew,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  has  evidently  followed  it  in  his  allego- 
rical expositions  of  tne  Mosaic  law  \  and  though 
Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Josephus,  who 
was  a  native  of  ralestinei^  corroborated  hit 
work  on  Jewish  antiquities  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and  others, 
have  shown  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  Septu- 
a^nt  throughout  that  work.  How  extensively 
this  version  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  ap- 
pears from  the  solemn  sanction  given  to  it  by 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  l^ament,  who 
have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Ghreek 
version  of  the  Ola  Testament  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  eariier  fathers  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Origen 
and  Jerom,  were  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew : 
notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  the  word  of  God, 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  learn  the 
original  language  of  the  sacred  writings,  but 
acquiesced  in  the  Greek  representation  of  them, 
judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  afl 
the  purposes  of  their  pious  labours.  The  Gheek 
Scriptures  were  the  only  Scriptures  known  to 
or  valued  by  the  Gredrs.  This  was  the  text 
commented  on  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret ; 
it  was  this  which  fbmished  topics  to  Athana- 
sius,  Nazianzen,  and  Basil.  From  this  founts 
ain  the  stream  was  derived  to  the  Latin  church, 
first  by  the  Italic  or  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  made  from  the  Septua- 
gint. and  not  from  the  Hebrew ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  study  of  the  Greek  fkthers.  It  was  by 
this  borrowed  light  that  the  Latin  fathers  illu- 
mined <he  western  hemisphere ;  and,  when  the 
age  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory,  successively  passed  away,  this  was 
the  Ught  put  into  the  hands  of  the  next  dynasty 
of  thMlogists.  the  schoolmen,  who  earned  on 
the  work  of  tneological  disquisition  by  the  aid 
of  this  luminary,  and  none  other.  So  that, 
either  in  Gbeek  or  in  Latin,  it  was  still  the  Sep- 
tuagint Scriptures  that  were  read,  explained, 
anif  quoted  as  auth9rity,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
hundred  years. 

SEPTUAGINT  CHRONOLOGY  is  that 
which  is  fi>rmed  from  the  dates  and  periods  of 
time  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  reckons  one  thousand 
five  hundred  years  more  fmoi  the  creation  to 
Abraham  than  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Dr.  Kenni* 
cott,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew 
Bible,  has  shown  it  to  oe  very  probable,  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  sioot 
the  period  just  mentioned,  was  comqited  by 
tbe  Jews  between  A.  D.  175  and  900 ;  and  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  more 
agreeable  to  truth.    It  it  n  fl^t,  that,  during 


|]|0  lecood  and  third  oenturies,  the  Hcbraw 
Scripiuret  were  almost  entiroly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jew8|  while  the  Septuagint  was  confined 
to  the  Christians.  The  Jews  had,  therefore,  a 
▼ery  favourable  opportunity  for  this  corruption. 
The  following  is  the  reason  which  is  given  by 
the  oriental  writers :  It  being  a  very  ancient 
tradition  that  Messiah  was  to  come  in  the  sixth 
chiliad,  because  he  was  to  come  in  the  last 
days,  founded  on  a  mystical  applicaiion  of  the 
six  days  of  the  creation,  the  contrivance  was 
to  shorten  the  age  of  the  world  from  about 
&500  to  3760 ;  and  thence  to  prove  that  Jesus 
oould  not  be  the  Messiah.  Dr.  ICennicott  adds, 
that  some  Hebrew  copies,  having  the  larger 
chronology,  were  extant  till  the  time  of  Eusfr* 
bius,  and  some  till  Che  year  700. 

SEPULCHRES.  The  descriptions  of  the 
eastern  sepulchres,  by  travellers,  serve  to 
explain  several  passages  of  Scripture.  Shaw 
says,  "  If  we  except  a  few  persons  who  are 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  some  sanctuary, 
the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a  small  distnnce 
from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great 
extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpose. 
Each  family  has  a  particular  portion  of  it, 
walled  in  like  a  garaen,  where  the  bones  of 
their  ancestors  have  remained  undisturbed  for 
many  generations :  for  in  these  inclosures  the 
graves  are  all  distinct  and  separate,  having  each 
of  them  a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  the 
head  and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
person  who  lieth  there  interred,  while  the  in- 
termediate space  is  either  planted  with  flowers, 
bordered  round  with  stone,  or  payed  all  over 
with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens 
are  farther  distinguished  by  some  square  cham- 
bers or  cupolas  that  are  built  over  them,  Mark 
T,  3.  Now,  as  all  these  different  sorts  of  tombs 
and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of 
the  inclosures,  are  constantly  kept  clean, 
white-washed,  and  beautified,  they  continue  to 
this  day  to  be  an  excellent  comment  upon  that 
expression  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  mentions 
the  garnishing  of  the  sepulchres.  Matt,  xxiii, 
39 ;  and  again,  verse  37,  where  he  compares 
the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to 
whited  sepulchres.'*  Wirh  respect  to  the  demo- 
niacs who  are  said  by  St.  Matthew  to  come  out 
of  the  tombs,  Light  observes,  "  I  trod  the 
ground  celebrated  for  the  miracle  of  the  un- 
clean spirit,  driven  by  our  Saviour  among  the 
swine.  The  tombs  still  exist  in  the  form  of 
caverns,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  rise  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  from  their  wild  ap- 
pearance may  well  be  considered  the  habita- 
tion of  men  exceeding  fierce,  possessed  by  a 
devil;  they  extend  at  a  distance  for  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  present  town."  In  the  account 
we  have  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  when 
Mary  went  suddenly  out  to  meet  Jesus,  the 
Jews  supposed  that  she  was  gone  to  the  grave, 
**  to  weep  there."  The  following  extract  from 
Buckingham  illustrates  this :  "  Not  far  from 
tne  spot  at  which  we  halted  to  enjoy  this  en- 
chanting view,,  was  an  extensive  cemetery,  at 
which  wo  noticed  the  custom  so  prevalent 
among  eastern  nations  of  visiting  the  tombs  of 
their  deceased    friscda.    These  were    formed 


with  greni  care,  and  finished  with  extnoidiw> 
ry  neatness:  and  at  the  foot  of  each  grave  wii 
enclosed  a  small  eanhen  vessel,  in  which  vas 
planted  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  regularly  watered 
sTery  day  bv  L  moiling  ^nd  Who  Ymi.4 
it.  Tfarou^bout  the  whole  of  this  exiensitt 
ploee  of  burial  we  did  not  observe  a  single  grate 
to  which  this  token  of  respect  and  sorrow  vas 
not  attached ;  and,  scattered  among  the  lomlii 
in  different  quartera  of  the  cemetery,  we  saw  from 
twenty  to  thirty  parties  of  females,  sittinf  r^u 
the  honoured  remains  of  some  recently  loft 
and  deeply  regretted  relative  or  friend,  and 
either  watering  their  myrtle  nlants,  or  screwii; 
flowers  over  the  ereen  turt  that  closed  apoB 
their  heads."    See  Burial. 

SERPENT.  In  Egypt  and  other  oncntsl 
countries,  a  serpent  was  the  common  symbol 
of  a  powerful  monarch ;  it  was  erobroideml  on 
the  robes  of  princes,  and  blazoned  on  thor 
diadem,  to  signify  their  absolute  power  and 
invincible  might,  and  that,  as  the  wouad  in- 
flicted by  the  basilisk  is  incurable,  so  the  fa'Jtl 
effects  of  their  displeasure  were  neither  to  bf 
avoided  nor  endured.  These  are  the  allusions 
involvfd  in  the  address  of  the  prophet,  to  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  his  nation:  '*  Rriokt 
not  thou,  whole  Palestine,  because  the  rod  M 
him  that  smote  thee  is  broken  ;  for  out  of  tlie 
serpent's  roots  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice, 
ana  bis  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent,^ 
Isaiah  xiv,  39.  Uzziah,  the  king  of  Jodah, 
had  subdueid  the  Philistines;  but  taking adrrks- 
tage  of  the  weak  reign  of  Ahoz,  they  a^jo 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  redu«d 
some  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coomrr 
under  their  dominion.  On  the  death  of  Anaz, 
Isaiah  delivers  this  prophecy,  threatening  thcv. 
with  a  more  severe  chastisement  from  the  hand 
of  Hezekiah,  the  grandson  of  Uxsiah,  by  whose 
victorious  arms  they  had  been  reduced  to  sm 
for  peace ;  which  he  accomplished,  when  '*  « 
smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  Gaza,  and  th* 
bordera  thereof,"  3  Kings  xviii,  8l  Uzrian 
therefore,  must  be  meant  by  the  rod  that  sr-iu^ 
them,  and  by  the  serpent  from  whom  should 
spring  the  fiery  flying  serpent,  that  is,  H^^r*- 
kiah,  a  much  more  terrible  enemy  than  evo 
Uzziah  had  been.  But  the  symbol  of  rrsra 
power  which  the  oriental  kings  prefenrrd  to  ?': 
othera,  was  the  basilisk.  This  fact  b  nttesi'^ 
by  its  Arabian  name  melecka^  from  the  H^i^rrv- 
verb  malaek,  "to  reign;"  from  iu  Qrerk  nai-K 
fiaoiXlems,  and  its  Latin  name  regvtus:  ail  '">( 
which,  it  is  asserted,  referred  to  the  consp:«-u- 
ous  place  it  occupiea  among  the  regal  oiiw 
ments  of  the  cast.  The  basilisk  is  of  a  rrddtsi 
colour,  and  its  head  is  decorated  with  a  f  r-  v 
in  the  form  of  a  crown ;  it  is  not  emirelr  V^^^ 
trate,  like  other  serpents,  but  moves  along  «''^ 
its  head  and  half  the  body  eree:;  tiie  oiler 
parts  sweep  the  ground  behind, 

And  wind  its  apaciotiaback  in  rotliog  ipirec. 

All  the  other  species  of  serpenu  eie  said  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  real  or  (> 
fabled  basilisk,  by  flying  from  its  preaener,  and 
biding  themselves  in  tM  dust  It  is  alao  asp- 
posed  Lo-  live  loQger  than  any  other  serp«et 


the  aaeieiit  Hwlkflni  tlw^ifoie  pMneaiioed  it 
iroiDortal,  and  placed  it  in  tke  number  of  tboir 
deiiies;  and  bccawe  it  had  the  daQ^woiis 
power,  in  general  belief,  of  killing  with  tta 
pesiiferoas  breath  the  itron^eat  animals,  it 
seemed  to  them  invested  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  It  became,  therefore,  the 
tavoarite  symbol  of  kings ;  and  was  employed 
by  the  prophet,  to  symbolize  the  great  and 
good  Hezekiah,  with  strict  propriety. 

2.  The  cerastes,  or  homed  snake.    The  only 
ailttsion  to  this  species  of  serpem  in  the  sacred 
volume  occurs  in  the  valedictorv  predictions 
of  Jacob,  where    he  describes  tiie   character 
and  actions  of  Dan  and  his  posterity :  "  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adiler,  t\B*tmf 
in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so 
that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward,"  Gen.  xliz, 
17.    It  is  indisputably  clear,  that  the  patriarch 
intended  some  kind  of.  serpent ;  for  the  cireum- 
stances  will  not  apply  to  a  freebooter  watch- 
ing for  his  prey.    It  only  remains  to  investi- 
gate  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.     The 
principal  care  of  the  Jewish  writers  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  etymobgy  of  the  name,  about  which 
their  sentimenu  are  much  divided.     The  Ara- 
bian authors  <|ttoted  by  Bochart  inform  us,  that 
\htsepkiphon  is  a  most  pernicious  reptile,  end 
Teiy  dangerous  to  man.  It  is  of  a  sandy  colour, 
variegated  with  black  and  white  spots.    The 
paniculare  in  the  character  of  Dan,  however, 
agree  better  with  the  cerastes,  or  horned  snake, 
(ban  with  any  other  species  of  serpent.    It  lies 
in  wait  for  passengers  in  the  sand,  or  in  the 
ntt  of  the  wheels  on  the  highway.    From  its 
lurking  place  it  treacherously  bites  the  horse's 
keels,  so  that  the  rider  falls  oackward,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  animal's  hinder  legs  becoming 
almost    immediately   torpid   by   the  dreadfiH 
activity  of  the  poison.    The  cerastes  is  etjually 
formidable   to  man  and  the  lower   animals; 
and  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  not  easy 
todistinguiah  him  from  the  sand  in  which  he 
lies ;  and  he  never  spaires  the  helpless  traveller 
who  an  warily  comes  within  his  reach.   Like  the 
cerastes,  Dan  was  to  excel  in  cunning  and  artifice, 
to  prevail  against  his  enemies  rather  oy  his  policy 
in  the  cabinet  than  by  his  valour  in  the  field. 

3.  The  seraph,  or  fiery  flying  serpent,  to  a 
Biblical  student,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
creatures  that  has  yet  been  mentioned.  It 
bears  the  name  of  an  order  among  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision, 
placed  above  the  throne  of  Jehovah  in  the 
temple;  the  brazen  figure  of  this  serpent  is 
supposed  to  be  a  type  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
who  was  for  our  salvation  lifted  up  upon  the 
cross,  as  the  serpent  was  elevated  in  the  camp 
of  Israel,  for  the  preservation  of  that  people, 
k  is  the  only  species  of  serpent  which  the 
almighty  Creator  has  provided  with  wings,  by 
means  of  which,  instead  of  creeping  or  leaping, 
it  rises  from  the  ground,  and  leaning  upon  the 
extremity  of  its  tail,  moves  with  great  velocity. 
It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  the  deserts  of 
Arabia;  and  receives  its  name  from  the  He- 
brew verb  Meraph^  which  signifies  to  bum,  in 
illusion  to  the  violent  inflammation  which  its 
poison  pfodneesi  or  rather  to  its  fiery  colour, 


wkieh  the  hrazen  aerpent  was  intended  to 
represent  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
aeraph  is  the  same  at  the  hydrus,  or,  as  Cicero 
ealls  it,  the  serpent  of  the  waters.  For,  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  the  land  of  Egypt  is  called  the 
region  from  whence  camt  the  viper  and  flying 
seraph,  or  burning  serpent.  £lian  says,  they 
come  from  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  to 
inhabit  the  streams  of  the  Nile;  and  that  they 
have  the  form  of  the  hydrus. 

The  existence  of  winged  serpents  is  attested 
by  many  writers  of  modem  times.  A  kind  of 
snakes  were  discovered  among  the  Pyrenees, 
from  whose  sides  proceeded  cartilages  in  the 
form  of  wings;  ana  Scaliger  mentions  a  pea- 
sant who  killed  a  serpent  of  the  same  species 
which  attacked  him,  and  presented  it  to  the 
king  of  France.  Le  Blanc,  as  quoted  by  Bo- 
chart, says,  at  the  head  of  lake  Chiamay  are 
extensive  woods  and  vast  marahes,  which  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  approach,  because  they  are 
infested  with  very  lar^  serpems,  which,  raised 
from  the  ground  on  wings  resembling  those  of 
bats,  and  leaning  on  the  extremity  oftheir  tails, 
move  with  great  rapidity.  They  exist,  it  is 
reported,  about  these  places  in  so  great  num- 
bers, that  they  have  almost  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  province.  And,  in  the  same 
wonc,  Le  Blanc  aflirms  that  he  had  seen  some 
of  them  of  immense  size,  which,  when  hungry, 
rushed  impetuously  on  sheep  and  other  tame 
animals.  But  the  original  term  cppp  does  not 
always  signify  flyini;  with  wings ;  it  often  ex* 
presses  vibration,  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward, a  tremulous  motion,  a  fluttering;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  motion  of  a  serpent  when 
he  springs  from  one  tree  to  another.  Ntebuhr 
mentions  a  sort  of  serpent  at  Bassorah,  which 
they  call  heie  tkiare,  "  They  commoniv  keep 
upon  the  date  trees ;  and  as  it  would  be  labon- 
ous  for  them  to  come  down  from  a  very  hi^h 
tree,  in  order  to  ascend  another,  they  twist 
themselves  by  the  tail  to  a  branch  of  the 
former,  which,  making  a  spring  by  the  motion 
they  give  it,  throws  them  to  tne  branches  of 
the  second.  Hence  it  is  that  the  modem  Arabs 
call  them  flying  serpents,  keie  tkiare.  Admiral 
Anson  also  speaks  of  the  flyine  serpents  that 
he  met  with  at  the  island  of  Gluibo,  but  which 
were  without  wings.'*  From  this  account  it 
maybe  inferred,  that  the  flying  serpent  men- 
tioned in  the  prophet  was  of  that  species  of 
serpents  which,  from  their  swift  darting  mo- 
tion, the  Greeks  call  aeoniiias^  and  the  Romans, 
jaeulus.  The  original  phrase  will  bear  another 
interpretation,  which,  jperhaps,  approaches  still 
nearer  the  truth.  The  verb  vtp  sometimes 
means  to  sparicle,  to  emit  coruscations  of  light 
In  this  sense,  the  nouH  nayn  frequently  occura 
in  the  sacred  volume ;  thus  Zophar  says :  "The 
coruscation,  nayn,  shall  be  as  the  morning.** 
The  word  in  the  verse  under  consideration 
may  therefore  refer  to  the  ruddy  colour  of  that 
serpent,  and  express  the  sparkling  of  the 
blazing  sunbeams  upon  its  scales,  which  are 
extremely  brilliant 

4.  The  dragon.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  fsn 
signifies  either  a  dra^n  or  a  Whale.  As  the 
name  of  a  serpent,  it  frequently  denoiea  om 


of  9BJ  mciflf ;  at  wbea  the  rod  of  Moms  ii 

■aid  to  naYe  been  turned  into  a  serpent,  r;nS. 
But,  in  its  more  strict  and  appropriate  appli- 
cation, it  is  the  proper  name  of  the  dra^n, 
which  differs  from  the  serpent  chiefly  in  its 
size.  "  Three  kinds  of  dragons  were  formerly 
distinguished  in  India.  1.  Those  of  the  hilU 
and  mountains.  2.  Those  of  the  valleys  and 
caves.  3.  Those  of  the  fens  and  marshes. 
The  first  is  the  largest,  and  covered  with  scales 
resplendent  as  burnished  gold.  They  have  a 
kind  of  beard  hangine  from  their  lower  jaw. 
their  aspect  is  fri^btml,  their  cry  loud  ana 
shrill,  their  crest  bneht  yellow,  ana  they  have 
a  protuberance  on  their  heads,  as  the  colour 
of  a  burning  coal.  Thoee  of  the  flat  country 
are  of  a  silver  colour,  and  frequent  rivers,  to 
which  the  former  never  come.  Those  of  the 
marshes  are  black,  slow,  and  have  no  crest. 
Their  bite  is  not  venomous,  though  the  crea- 
tures be  dreadful."  This  description  agrees  in 
every  particular  with  the  boa,  which  is  justly 
considered  as  the  proper  dragon.  But  so  great 
is  the  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind,  that 
the  creature  which  is  now  an  object  of  uni- 
versal dislike  was,  in  early  times,  honoured 
with  religious  worahip  by  every  nation  of  the 
earth.  Rites  were  devised  and  temples  built 
to  its  honour;  and  priests  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  ceremonies.  These  miserable 
idolaters  appeared  before  the  altars  of  their 
contemptible  deity  in  gorgeous  vestments, 
their  heads  adorned  with  serpents,  or  with  the 
fieures  of  serpents  embroidered  on  their  tiaras, 
when  the  creatures  themselves  were  not  to  be 
had;^  and  in  their  frantic  exclamations  cried 
out,  in  evident  allusion  to  the  triumph  which 
the  old  serpent  obtained  over  our  first  mother, 
£va,  Eva.  So  completely  was  Satan  permit- 
ted to  insult  our  fallen  race,  that  the  serpent, 
his  chosen  agent  in  accomplishing  our  ruin, 
was  actually  raised  to  the  first  place  among  the 
deities  of  tne  Heathen  world,  and  reverenced 
by  the  most  solemn  acts  of  worship.  The 
figure  of  the  serpent  adorned  the  portals  of  the 
proudest  temples  in  the  east. 

The  serpent  was  a  very  common  symbol  of  the 
Bun ;  and  he  is  represented  bitine  his  tail,  and 
with  his  body  formed  into  a  circle,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  ordinary  course  of  this  luminary; 
and  under  this  form  it  was  an  emblem  of  time 
and  eternity.  The  serpent  was  also  the  sym- 
bol of  meaicine,  and  of  the  gods  which  pre- 
sided over  it,  as  of  Apollo  ancTiEsculapius.  In 
most  of  the  ancient  rites  we  find  some  allusion 
to  the  serpent,  under  the  several  titles  of  Ob, 
Ops,  Python,  &c.  This  idolatry  is  alluded  to 
by  Moses,  Lev.  xz,  27..  The  woman  of  Elndor, 
who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  is  called  Oub,  or  Ob, 
and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonissa:  the  place 
where  she  resided,  says  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant, 
seems  to  have  been  named  from  the  worship 
then  instituted ;  for  Elndor  is  compounded  of 
En-ador,  and  signifies  fonspiUumis^  the  "  foun- 
tain of  light,"  the  oracle  of  the  eod  Ador; 
which  oracle  was  probably  foun£d  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  had  never  been  totally  sup- 
pressed. His  /pillar  was  also  called  Abbadir, 
or  Abadir,  compounded  of  ab  and  adir^  and 


nMUung  the  Ntpent  deit^  Addir,  ths 
Adonis.  In  the  orgies  of^  Baechns,  the  penos« 
who  partook  of  the  ceremony,  used  to  eanj 
serpents  in  their  hands,  and  with  honid  saesoii 
call  upon  Eva  I  Eva !  Eva  being,  aoooiding  to 
the  writer  just  mentioned,  the  same  as  epbs, 
or  opha.  which  the  (xreeks  rendered  «piu,  tod 
by  It  aenoted  a  serpent,  and  containing  do 
allusion  to  Eve,  as  above  conjectured.  These 
ceremoniea,  and  this  symbolic  worship,  befav 
among  the  magi,  who  were  the  sons  of  Cbiu: 
and  by  them  they  were  propagated  in  vahooa 
parts.  Wherever  the  Ammonians  founded  uiy 
places  of  worship,  and  introduced  their  ritO) 
there  was  generallT  some  story  of  a  sei^j^ 
There  was  a  legend  about  a  serpent  at  Colchk 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi ;  and  likewise  in  o:hs 
places.  The  Ghreeks  called  Apollo  himself  Py* 
thon,  which  is  the  same  as  Oupis,  G^is,  or  Oab. 
In  Egypt  there  was  a  serpent  named  Tberxo- 
this,  wnich  was  lodud  upon  as  very  sacred; 
and  the  natives  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  L 
as  a  royal  tiara,  with  which  they  ornamcDifi: 
the  statues  of  Isis.  The  kings  of  Egypt  worf 
high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a  rouoa  ball,  ari 
surrounded  with  figures  of  asps ;  and  the  pnaL« 
likewise  had  the  representation  of  serprau 
upon  their  bonnets.  Abadon^  or  AbeadcB, 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  ix,  II,  is  rap- 
posed  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  have  been  the  nsne 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  whose  worship  ihe 
world  had  been  so  long  infected.  This  vor* 
ship  began  among  the  people  of  Chaldea,  wbo 
built  tTO  city  of  Ophis  upon  the  Tigris,  aoc 
were  greatly  addicted  to  divination,  and  lo  the 
worship  of  the  serpent.  From  Chaldea  ihe 
worship  passed  into  Egypt,  where  the  serpep; 
deity  was  called  Canoph,  Can-eph,  and  C'Dcpb; 
it  also  had  the  name  of  Ob,  or  Oub,  and  wis 
the  same  as  the  Basiliscus,  or  royal  serpent, 
the  same  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made  use  of 
by  way  of  ornament  to  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
The  chief  deity  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  br^ 
Vulcan,  who  was  styled  Opas;  he  was  tbe 
same  as  Osiris,  the  sun,  and  henoe  was  o^b 
called  Ob-el,  or  Pytho,  sol ;  and  there  verr 
pillars  sacred  to  him,  with  curious  htnv- 
glvphical  inscriptions  bearing  the  same  Dar-.f 
whence  among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  (h.ci 
the  Egyptians,  every  thine  gradually  tapering 
to  a  point  was  styled  obdos^  or  Uehscus,  As 
the  worship  of  the  serpent  began  among  th,' 
sons  of  Chus,  Mr.  Bryant  conjectures  that  frvo^. 
thence  they  were  denominated  Ethic^ians  aini 
Aithiopians,  from  Ath-ope,  or  Atb-opes,  ilnr 
god  whom  they  worshipped,  and  not  from  their 
complexion:  the  Elthiopes  brought  these  ntes 
into  Greece,  and  called  the  island  where  iIkv 
first  established  them,  Ellopia,  SoUs  SerpetUii 
insula f  the  same  with  Eulxsa,  or  Oubsia,  that 
is,  the  Serpent  Island.  The  same  learned  wnter 
discovers  traces  of  the  serpent  worship  amon^ 
the  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes,  named  Ophiusa. 
in  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
island  Uyprua,  in  Crete,  among  the  Atbeniafti. 
in  the  name  of  Cccrops,  among  the  natives  of 
Thebes  in  BoBoda,  among  the  XiBcedmioniaBi, 
in  Italy,  in  Syria,  d^  and  in  the  names  o 
many  places,  as  weU  as  the  people  where  the 


Ophites  aetlled.  Ona  of  the  moal  earijr  here- 
lies  introdooed  into  the  Christian  church  was 
that  of  the  Ophite,  who  introduced  serpents 
emblematieally  aroone  their  rites.  This  is  seen 
in  many  of  the  medals,  the  relics  of  Gnosticism 
which  are  still  preserred. 

The  form  assumed  by  the  tempter  when  he 
seduced  our  first  parents,  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  traditions  of  most  ancient  nations ; 
and,  thoug^h  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  were 
▼ery  generally  worshipped  by  tiie  Pagans,  as 
s^rmbols  of  the  Agathodemon ;  they  were  like- 
wise Tiewed  as  types  or  figures  of  the  evil 
principle.  1.  One  of  the  most  remerkable 
accounu  of  the  primeral  tempter  under  the 
shape  of  a  serpent  occurs  in  the  Zend-Aresta 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  9.  To  the  draoontian 
Ahrimanof  the  Persians,  the  malignant  serpent 
caliya  of  Hindoo  theology  appears  to  be  very 
closely  allied.  He  is  represented,  at  least,  as 
the  decided  enemy  of  the  mediatorial  god; 
whom  he  persecutes  with  the  utmost  Tirulenoe. 
though  he  is  finally  yanquished  by  his  celestial 
adrersanr.  3.  The  serpent  typhon  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  is  sometimes  iaentified  with  tne 
ocean,  because  the  deluge  was  esteemed  the 
work  of  the  evil  principle;  and  the  serpent 
p3nbon  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  monster  typhon ;  appear  to  have 
similarly  originated,  in  tne  first  instance,  from 
some  remembrance  of  the  form  which  Satan 
assumed  when  in  paradise.  Perhaps  also  the 
notion,  that  python  was  oracular,^^  notion 
which  caused  the  so  frequent  use  of  serpents 
in  the  rites  of  diyination,  may  have  sprung 
from  a  recollection  of  the  vocal'  reaponses 
which  the  tempter  gave  to  Eve  under  the  bor- 
rowed figure  of  that  reptile.  4.  We  may  still 
ascribe  to  the  same  source  that  rebellious  ser- 
pent whose  treason  seems  to  have  been  so  well 
remembered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
Pherecydes,  a  native  of  that  country,  bestows 
upon  htm  the  Gkeek  name  of  opAum«iu,  or  the 
"  serpent  eod ;"  which,  in  fact,  is  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  tne  Sjrrisc  o*  Chaldaic  nackask.  He 
represents  him  as  being  the  prince  of  those 
evil  spirits  who  contended  with  the  supreme 
god  Cronus,  and  who  in  consequence  were 
eiected  from  heaven.  Their  happiness  beine 
thus  justly  forfeited,  they  were  henceforth 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  hateful  and 
mutually  hating  each  other.  From  Syria  and 
the  east  the  legend  passed  into  Greece,  mingled, 
however,  with  allusions  to  the  deluge.  5.  The 
same  evil  being,  in  the  same  form,  appears 
a^in  in  the  mythology  of  the  Gk)th8  or  Scy- 
thians. We  are  told  oy  the  ancient  Scalds, 
that  the  bad  principle,  whom  they  denominate 
lake,  unites  great  personal  beauty  with  a  ma- 
lignant and  inconstant  nature:  and  he  is 
described  as  siupassing  nil  creatures  in  the 
depth  cf  his  cunning  aiM  the  artfulness  of  his 
perfidy.  Here  the  pristine  glory  and  majesty 
of  Satan,  before  tne  lineaments  of  celestial 
jeauty  were  defaced  by  his  rebellious  apostasy, 
■eem  not  obscurely  to  be  alluded  to;  while  tne 
craft  and  malevolence,  which  mark  his  charac^ 
ter  as  a  foUeo  angel,  are  depicted  with  sufficient 
accuracy. 


The  moat  remaifcaUe  corroboration,  ho«w 
ever,  of  the  Mosaic  history  is  to  be  found  te 
those  fables  which  involve  the  mythologiea! 
serpent,  and  in  the  worship  which  was  so 
generally  offered  to  him  throughout  the  world. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent  may  be  traced  in 
almost  every  religion  throughout  ancient  Asia, 
I  Europe,  Africa,  America.  But  how  an  object 
I  of  abhorrence  could  have  been  exalted  into  an 
I  object  of  veneration,  must  be  referred  to  the 
I  subtlety  of  the  arch  enemy  himself,  whose  con- 
I  stant  endeavour  has  been  rather  to  corrupt  than 
obliterate  the  true  faith,  that,  in  the  perpetual 
I  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  the  mind  of 
I  man  might  be  more  surely  confounded  and  de- 
based. Among  other  devices,  that  of  elevating 
himself  into  an  object  of  adoration,  has  ever 
been  the  most  cherished.  It  was  that  which 
he  proposed  to  our  Lord :  **  All  these  things 
wilt  I  give  thee^f  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  the  same  being  who  had  the  presumption 
to  make  this  proposal  to  the  Son  of  God,  should 
have  had  the  adaress  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  worship  of  the  children  of  men.  In  this 
he  was  unnappily  but  too  well  seconded  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  human  corruption.  The 
unenlightened  Heathen,  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  acknowledged  his  dependence 
upon  a  superior  being.  His  reA&r»r  assured 
hun  that  there  must  Im  a  Gh>d ;  his  consc|enoe 
assured  him  that  God  was  good;  but  he  Mt 
and  acknowledged  the  prevalence  of  evil,  and 
attributed  it  naturally  to  an  evil  agent.  But 
as  the  evil  spirit,  to  his  unillumined  mind, 
seemed  as  omnipotent  as  the  good  agent,  he 
worshipped  both;  the  one, that  ne  might pro> 
pitiate  his  kindness;  the  other,  that  he  mi^t 
avert  his  displeasure.  The  great  point  of  devil 
worship  being  gained,  namely,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  evil  spirit  as  Gkidj  the  transition 
to  idolatry  became  easy.  The  mind,  once  durk- 
ened  by  tne  admission  of  an  allegiance  divided 
between  Gkid  and  Satan,  became  gradually 
more  feeble  and  superstitious,  until  at  length 
sensible  objects  were  called  in  to  aid  the  weak- 
ness of  degraded  intellect ;  and  from  their  first 
form  as  symbols,  passed  rapidly  through  the 
successive  stages  or  apotheosis,  until  they  were 
elevated  into  ^)d8.  Of  these  the  roost  remark- 
able was  the  serpent ;  upon  the  basis  of  tradi- 
tion^  regarded,  first  as  the  symbol  of  the 
malignant  being ;  subsequently  considered  ta- 
lismanie  and  oracular ;  and  lastly,  venerated 
and  worshipped  as  divine. 

SERPENT,  Brazvn.  This  was  a  figure  of 
a  serpent,  called  above  the  sennphf  which  Moses 
caused  to  be  put  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Num. 
xxi,  9,  that  all  those  Utten  by  the  serpent,  who 
should  look  upon  this  image,  might  be  healed. 
Our  Saviour,  in  the  GhMpel  of  St.  John,  iii,  14, 
declares,  that  **  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up,"  alluding  to  his  own  death, 
which,  through  faith,  was  to  give  life  to  Che 
world.  The  brazen  serpent  was  preserved 
among  the  Israelites  down  to  the  time  of  H»- 
sddah;  who,  being  informed  that  the  people 
paid  a  superstitious  worship  to  it,  had  it  brann 
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in  i^iecM,  and  by  way  of  contempt  ga?e  it  the 
aame  of  Ifehushtan,  that  is  to  say,  a  brasen 
bauble  or  trifle,  2  Kings  zviii,  4.    See  Ttps. 

SERVANT.  The  word  generaUy  signifies 
A  slave.  For  formerly  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  greater  part 
of  serrants  were  slaves,  that  is  to  say,  they 
belonged  absolutely  to  their  masters,  who  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  their  persons,  their  bodies, 
grods,  and  even  of  their  lives,  in  some  cases. 
The  Hebrews  had  two  sorts  of  servants  or 
slaves,  Lieviiicus  xxv,  44, 45,  &c.  Some  were 
strangers,  either  boueht,  or  taken  in  the  wars. 
The  others  were  Hebrew  slaves,  who,  beinjg 
poor,  sold  themselves,  or  were  sold  to  pay  their 
debts;  or  were  delivered  up  for  slaves  by  their 
parents,  in  cases  of  necessity.  This  sort  of 
Hebrew  slaves  continued  in  slavery  but  to  the 
year  of  jubilee ;  then  they  might  return  to  lib- 
erty again,  and  their  masters  could  not  retain 
them  against  their  wills.  If  they  would  con- 
tinue voluntarily  with  their  masters,  they  were 
brought  before  the  jud^s;  there  they  made  a 
declaration,  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed 
the  privilege  of  the  law,  had  their  ears  bored 
with  an  awl,  by  applying  them  to  the  door- 
posts of  their  master,  £zod.  zxi,  2,  5-7,  &c; 
and  after  that  they  had  no  longer  any  power 
of  recovering  their  liberty,  except  at  the  next 
year  of  jubilee.  Servant  is  also  taken  for  a 
maf  that  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of 
another,  by  the  choice  of  his  own  will  and  in- 
clination. Thus  Joshua  was  the  servant  of 
Idoses,  Elisha  of  Elijah,  Oehazi  of  Elisha ;  St. 
Peter,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Philip,  and  the  rest, 
were  servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 

SETH,  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve,  was  born 
A.  M.  130,  Gen.  v,  3,  6, 10, 11.  Seth,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  begat  EUu^, 
A.  M.  235.  He  lived  after  this  eight  hundred 
and  seven  years,  in  all  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  and  died  A.  M.  1042.  Seth  was  the 
chief  of  "  the  children  of  Gkxl,*'  as  the  Scripture 
calls  them,  Oen.  vi,  2 ;  that  is^  those  who  be^ 
fore  the  flood  preserved  true  religion  and  piety 
in  the  world,  while  the  descendants  of  Cain 
ipve  themselves  up  to  wickedness.  The  inven- 
tion of  letters  and  w'riting  is  by  the  rabbins 
ascribed  to  this  patriarch. 

SEVEN.  The  number  seven  is  consecrated, 
in  the  holy  books  and  in  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  b^  a  great  number  of  events  and  myste- 
rious circumstances.  God  created  the  world 
in  the  space  of  seven  days,  and  consecrated 
the  seventh  day  to  repose.  The  rest  of  the 
seventh  day,  according  to  St.  Paul,  Heb.  iv,  4, 
intimates  eternal  rest.  And  not  only  the 
seventh  day  is  honoured  among  the  Jews,  by 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  but  every  seventh 
year  is  also  consecrated  to  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
by  the  name  of  a  sabbatical  year ;  as  also  the 
seven  times  seventh  year,  or  forty-ninth  year, 
is  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  the  prophetic  style, 
n  week  often  stands  for  seven  years,  Dan.  ix, 
94-26.  Jacob  served  his  father-in-law  I^aban 
•even  years  for  each  of  his  daughters.  Pha- 
moh's  mysterious  dream  represented  to  his 
imagination  seven  fat  oxen,  and  seven  lean 
i;  seven  full  ears  of  com,  and  as  many 


that  were  empty  and  shrivelled.  TfaeM  Mood 
for  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  seven  of  scarci- 
ty. The  number  of  seven  days  is  obeensi 
in  the  octaves  of  the  great  solemnities  of  tbe 
pasaover,  of  tabernacles,  and  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple;  tk 
seven  branches  of  the  golden  candlestick,  Uk 
number  of  seven  sacrifices  appointed  on  Kve- 
ral  occasions,  Numbos  xxvii,  U ;  xzix,  17-Sl, 
die.  Seven  trumpeta,  seven  priesu  that  soumI- 
ed  them,  seven  days  to  surround  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  Joshua  vi,  4,  6, 8.  In  the  Eevelatkn, 
are  the  seven  churches,  seven  candlesticks, 
seven  spirits,  seven  stars,  seven  lamps,  aeTeo 
seals,  seven  angels,  seven  phials,  seven  pla^oo, 
&c.  In  certain  passages,  the  number  aevea  a 
put  for  a  great  number,  laaiah,  iv,  1,  sayi 
that  seven  women  should  lay  hokl  on  one  num, 
to  ask  him  to  marry  them.  Hannah,  tte  Bro- 
ther of  Samuel,  says,  1  Sam.  ii,  5,  that  sJk 
who  was  barren  should  have  seven  childrea. 
Jeremiah,  xv,  9,  makes  use  of  the  ssme  eiprO' 
sion.  God  threatens  his  people  to  smite  iIkii 
seven  times  for  their  transgressions,  Lev.  utl 
24,  that  is  to  say,  several  times.  The  Psalmut, 
speaking  of  very  pure  silver,  says  it  is  ''  iwi- 
fied  seven  times,"  Psalm  xii,  6.  And  elsevW. 
"  Render  unto  our  neighbours  sevenfold  win 
their  bosom,"  Psalm  Ixxix,  12;  punish  tbec 
severely,  and  as  often  as  they  deserve  it  Tht 
slayer  of  Cain  was  to  be  punished  seven  tistei; 
but  of  Xjamech  seventy  times  seven  times,  Geo. 
iVj  15,  24.  The  slothful  man  thinks  bimsrif 
wiser  than  seven  men,  that  set  forth  provtrUt 
Prov.  xxvi,  16;  he  thinks  himself  of  nuMt 
worth  than  many  wise  men.  St.  Peter  asks 
our  Saviour,  Matthew  xviii,  21, 22,  How  maaj 
times  should  he  forgive  his  brother  1  till  sera 
times  %  And  Christ  answers  him,  I  say  oat 
only  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  sev-a; 
meaning,  as  often  as  he  may  offend,  bowcrer 
frequent  it  may  be. 

SHARON,  Plain  op,  a  beautiful  sad  spa- 
cious plain,  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Jopp& 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  eastward  to  the  mouoi- 
ains  of  Judea;  and  is  celebrated  for  iu  viws, 
its  flowers,  and  its  pastures.  It  still  presemi 
some  portions  of  its  natural  beauty,  and  is 
adorned  in  the  spring  with  the  white  and  red 
rose,  the  narcissus,  the  white  and  oran^  Iiij. 
the  carnation  and  other  flowers;  but  for  ik 
rest  of  the  year  it  appears  little  better  than  a 
desert,  with  here  ana  there  a  ruined  villa|e, 
and  some  clumps  of  olive  trees  and  sycamorts. 
This  name  was  almost  become  a  proverb,  to 
ex|)ress  a  place  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
fruitfiilnesB,  Isaiah  xxxiii,  9;  xxxv,  2.  But 
there  are  three  cantons  of  Palestine  known  hy 
the  name  of  Sharon.  The  first,  aoeordtnf  u> 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom,  is  a  canton  between 
Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Tbe 
second,  a  canton  between  the  city  of  Ccsarea 
of  Palestine  and  Joppa.  And  the  third  a  can- 
ton beyond  Jordan,  in  the  coantry  of  Bssan, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Moden 
travellers  give  this  name  also  to  the  plain  that 
lies  between  Eodippe  and  Ptolemaia. 

SHAVING.    In  time  of  mourning  the  Jevi 
shaved  their  heads,  and  neglected  to  trim  their 


bnids.  The  kiae  of  Um  AnuBonilM  thavMi  off 
half  Uie  beaidB  of  David's  ambaMadora,  which 
WM  the  graatMtimult  he  coold  offer.  This  will 
appear  from  ihe  regard  which  the  eaatems  have 
erer  paid  to  the  beard.    D'Arrieux  civea  a  r^- 
markiibie  iDStanoe  of  an  Arab  who,  havti^  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  jaw,  choae  to  haxara  his 
life  rather  than  to  suffer  his  surgeon  to  take 
off  his  beard.    It  was  one  of  the  most  infamous 
punishments  of  cowardice  in  Sparta,  that  thev 
▼ho  turned  their  backs  in  the  day  of  battie 
were  obliged  to  appear  abroad  with  one  half  of 
their  beara  shaved,  and  the  other  half  unshaved. 
The  easterns  considered  the  beard  as  venera- 
ble, because  it  distineuished  men  from  women, 
and  was  the  mark  of  freemen  in  oppoaition  to 
slaves.     It  was  still,  in  times  comparativdj 
modem,  the  greatest  indignity  that  could  kie 
offered  in  Persia.    Shah  Abbas,  king  of  that 
country,  enraged  that  the  emperor  of  Hindos- 
tan  bad  inadvertently  addressed  him  by  a  title 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  shah-in-shah,  or 
king  of  kings,  ordered  the  beards  of  the  ambas- 
sadors to  be  shaved  off,  and  sent  them  home  to 
their  master.     "One  of  the  buffoons  of  the 
bashaw,"  says  Belzoni,  "  took  it  into  his  head 
one  day,  for  a  frolic,  to  shave  his  beard,  which 
is  no  trifle  among  the    Tmdcs;    for  some  of 
them,  I  really  believe,  would  sooner  have  their 
bead  cut  off  than  their  beard.    In  this  state  he 
went  home  to  his  women,  who  actually  thrust 
htm  out  of  the  door;  and  such  was  the  disgrace 
of  cuuing  off  his  beard,  that  even  his  fellow 
buffoons  would  not  eat  with  him  till  it  was 
^wn  a|^in.*' 

SHEAF.  After  the  feast  of  the  passover  the 
Jews  brought  a  sheaf  into  the  temple,  as  the 
Irst  fruits  of  the  barlev  harvest,  Liev.  xxiii,  10, 
12;  and  these  were  the  ceremonies  that  were 
then  performed.     On  the  16th  of  the  month 
Nisan,  in  the  evening,  when  the  feast  day  of 
the  passover  was  ended,  and  the  second  day 
was  begun,  which  was  a  working  day,  the  house 
of  judgment  deputed  three  men  to  go  in  so- 
lemnity, and  gather  the  sheaf  of  barley.    The 
inhabitants  of  the    neighbouring  cities  came 
together,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.    The 
barley  was  gathered  in  the  territorr  of  Jeru- 
salem.    The  deputies  demanded  three  times 
successively  if  the  sun  was    set;   and  were 
as  often  answered  that  it  was.     Then  they 
demanded  three  times  if  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  cut  the  sheaf,  and  permission  was  as 
often   granted.     They  reaped  it  out  of  three 
diilerent    fields,  with  three   different   sickles, 
an'l  put  the  ears  into  three  boxes  to  carry  to 
ihc  temple.     This  sheaf  was  threshed  in  the 
coi  rt ;  and  of  the  grain  they  took  a  full  omer, 
anil  after  it  had  b^n  winnowed,  parched,  and 
bruised,  they  sprinkled  oil  over  it,  and  add^  a 
handful  of  incense;   then  the  priest  who  re- 
ceived the  offering,  waved  it  before  the  Lord  to 
the  fisur  quarters  of  the  world,  crosswise ;  he 
cast  pan  of  it  upon  the  altar,  and  the  rest  was 
his  own.    After  this  every  one  might  begin  to 
reap  the  harvest. 

SHEBA.  Of"  the  queen  of  Sheba,"  mention 
tf  mode  1  Kings  x,  1,  2,  dec;  2Chrcn.  ix,  1,  3, 
tfbc;  Matt,  xii,  42;  Luke  xi,  31.    She  is  called 


"queen  of  tha  south,"  and  was,  aocordiog  |o 
some,  a  queen  of  Arabia ;  aniL  according  to 
others,  a  queen  of  EthiopiiL  Josephus  says, 
that  Sheba  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city 
of  Meroe,  before  Cambyses  gave  it  that  of  his 
sister;  and  that  it  was  from  thence  the  queen 
came  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  This  opinion 
has  much  prevailed.  The  Abyssinians  at  this 
day,  maintain,  that  this  princess  was  of  their 
country,  and  that  her  posterity  reigned  there 
a  long  time.  They  preserve  a  catalogue  of 
them,  their  names  and  successions. 

SHEIEIP,  nv,  occurs  frequenilv,  and  |m,  a 
general  name  for  both  sheep  ana  goats,  con- 
sidered collectively  in  a  flock,  Arabic  zatn. 
The  sheep  is  a  well  known  animaL    The  bene- 
fits which  mankind  owe  to  it  are  numerous.  Its 
fleece,  its  skin,  its  flesh,  its  tallow,  and  even  its 
horns  and  bowels  are  articles  of  great  utility  to 
human  life  and  happiness.    Its  mildness  and 
inoffensiveness  of  temper  strongly  recommend 
it  to  human  affection  and  regard;   and  have 
designated  it  the  pattern  and  emblem  of  meek- 
ness, innocence,  patience,  and  submission.    It 
is  a  social  animsl    The  flock  follow  the  ram 
as  their  leader;   who  frequently  displays  the 
most    impetuous    courage    in    their   defence: 
dogs,  and  even  men,  when  attempting  to  mo- 
lest them,  have  often  suffered  from  his  saga- 
cious ana  generous  valour.     There  are  two 
varieties  of  sheep  found  in  Syria.    The  first, 
called  the  "  Bidoween  sheep,"  differs  little  from 
the  large  breed  among  us,  except  that  the  tail 
is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker.    The  second 
is  much  more  common,  and  is  more  valued  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  its  tail, 
which  has  been  remarked  by  all  the  eastern 
travellers.    The  carcass  of  one  of  these  sheep, 
without  including  the  head,  feet,  entrails,  ana 
skin,  weighs   from  fifty  to   sixty  pounds,  of 
which  the  tail  makes  up  fifteen  pounds.     Some 
of  a  larger  size,  fattened  with  care,  will  some- 
times  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  tail  alone  composing  one  third  of  the  whole 
weight.    It  is  of  a  surotance  between  fat  and 
marrow,  and  is  not  eaten  separately,  but  mixed 
with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of  their  dishes,  and 
often  also  used  instead  of  butter.    A  reference 
to  this  part  is  made  in  Exod.  xxix,  22 ;  Lev.  iii, 
9 ;  where  the  fet  and  the  toil  were  to  be  burnt 
on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.     Mr.  Street  considers 
this  precept  to  have  had  respect  to  the  health 
of  the  Israelites ;  observing  that  "  bilious  dis- 
orders are  very  frequent  in  hot  countries ;  the 
eating  of  fat  meat  is  a  great  encouragement 
and  excitement  to  them;  and  thoush  the  fat 
of  the  tail  is   now  considered  as  a  delicacy,  it 
is  really  unwholesome."     The  conclusion  of 
the  seventeenth  verse,  which  is,  "  Ye  shall  tn 
neither  fat  nor  blood,"  justifies  this  opinion. 
The  prohibition  of  eotine  fat,  that  is  of  fat 
unmixed  with  the  flesh,  the  omentum  or  caul, 
is  given  also,  IiCV.  vii,  ^, 

SHEIKEL,  ^pv,  signifies  weight,  money, 
shekel,  sicluSf  a  Hebrew  weight  and  money, 
Exod.  XXX,  23,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  26.  Shelcel 
is  used  to  denote  the  weight  of  any  thing;  on 
iron,  hair,  spices,  &c.  Dr,  Arbutbnot  mc  kei 
the  weijcht  of  the  shekel  equal  to  9  dwL  2f  p. 
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Bneliih  troy  weight;  and  the  ralue  equal  to 
9s.  o^.  sterling  money:  but  the  ^Iden  she- 
kel was  worth  li.  Iw.  6d.  English  money. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  had  two 
kinds  of  shekels,  namely,  the  common  one 
already  noticed,  and  the  shekel  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  last  they  make  double  the  fonner. 
But  most  authors  make  them  the  same,  and 
think  that  the  word  sanctuary  is  added  to  ex- 
press a  iust  and  exact  weight,  according  to  the 
■tandards  kept  in  the  temple  or  tabernacle. 
Moses,  Num.  xviii,  16,  ana  Ezekiel,  xIt,  12. 
say,  that  the  shekel  was  worth  twenty  gerahs. 

SUEM,  the  son  of  Noah,  Gen.  y'l^  10.  He 
was  bom  A.  M.  1558.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
generality  of  commentators,  that  Shem  was 
younger  than  Japheth,  and  the  second  son  of 
Noah,  for  reasons  given  under  the  article  Ja- 
pheth. See  also  Gen.  ix,  22-25.  He  lired 
six  hundred  years,  and  died  A.  M.  2158.  The 
posterity  of  Shem  obtained  their  portion  in  the 
Dest  parts  of  Asia.  The  Jews  ascribe  to  Shem 
the  theological  tradition  of  the  things  that 
Noah  had  learned  from  the  first  men.  Shem 
communicated  them  to  his  children,  and  by 
this  means  the  true  religion  was  preserved  in 
the  world.  Some  have  thought  Shem  the  same 
as  Mclchisedec.  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
at  the  school  of  Methuselah  before  the  deluge : 
that  he  gave  to  Abraham  the  whole  tradition, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  of  religion, 
according  to  which  this  patriarch  afterward 
offered  his  sacrifices.  But  this  opinion  has  no 
adequate  support.  Lastly^  the  Jews  say,  that 
he  tauj^ht  men  the  law  of  justice,  and  the  man- 
ner  of  reckoning  months  and  years,  and  the 
intercalations  of  the  months.  All  that  can 
be  said  as  to  these  speculations  is,  that  Noah  and 
all  his  sons  were  the  depositaries  of  the  know- 
ledge which  existed  among  men  before  the 
flood,  and  were  perhaps  both  specially  qualified 
by  God  first  to  attain  it,  and  then  to  transmit 
it  to  their  descendsmts.  Shem  had  five  sons, 
Elam,  Asher^  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aran,  who 
peopled  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia. 

SHEPHERDS.  The  patriarchal  sheoherds, 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  servants 
purchased  with  their  money,  or  hired  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  acknowledge 
no  civil  superior;  they  held  the  rank,  and  ex- 
ercised the  rights,  of  sovereign  princes ;  they 
concluded  alhances  with  the  kings  in  whose 
territories  they  tended  their  flocks  j  they  made 
pence  or  war  with  the  surrounding  states;  and, 
m  fine,  they  wanted  nothing  of  sovereign  au- 
thority but  the  name.  Unfettered  by  the  cum- 
brous* ceremonies  of  re^al  power,  they  led  a 
plain  and  laborious  life,  in  perfect  freedom  and 
overflowing  abundance.  Refusing  to  confine 
themselves  to  any  particular  spot,  (for  the  pas- 
tures were  not  yet  appropriated,)  they  lived  in 
tents,  and  removed  from  one  place  to  another 
in  search  of  pastures  for  their  cattle.  Strangers 
in  the  countries  where  they  sojourned,  tney 
refused  to  mingle  with  the  permanent  settlers, 
to  occupy  their  towns,  and  to  form  with  them 
one  people.  They  were  conscious  of  their 
■trength,  and  jealous  of  their  indvoeiidence ; 


and  although  patient  and  forbearing,  thdr  ei» 
duct  provra,  on  severaPoccasiona,  that  ihef 
wanted  neither  skill  nor  courage  toviadicaie 
their  rights  and  avenge  their  wrongs.    In  tk 
wealth,  the  power,  aiM  the  aplendoor  of  pari* 
archal  shepherds,  we  discover  the  nidinKoti 
of  regal  grandeur  and  authority ;  and  in  their 
numerous  and  hardy  retainers,  the  germ  of 
potent  empires.    Hence  the  custom  so  preTs> 
tent  amonsr  the  ancients,  of  distinguishing  Uk 
ofiice  and  duties  of  their  kings  and  princes,  \j 
terms  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  life:  A^ 
memnon,  shepherd  of  the  people,  'Ay«p(^rNi 
miftiva  \uM¥fiB  a  phrase  frequently  used  in  iIk 
strains  of  Homer.     The  sacred  writers  yaj 
often  speak  of  kings  under  the  name  of  sbep 
herds,  and  compare  the  royal  sceptre  to  tbt 
shepherd's  crook :  "  He  chose  David  also  hii 
servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheep  fokb; 
from  following  the  ewes  great  with  yotin^,  he 
brought  him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  an3  b- 
rael  his  inheritance.    So  he  fea  them  acconi- 
ing  to  the  inte^ty  of  his  heart,  and  guided 
them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands."    And 
Jehovah  said  to  David  himself:  "  Thoa  siub 
feed  my  people  Isni^  and  thou  shalt  be  a  rap- 
tain  over  Israel."     The  royal  Psalmist,  on  the 
other  hand,  celebrates,  under  the  same  allu- 
sions, the  special  care  and  goodness  of  God 
toward  himself,  and  also  toward  his  andtfit 
people.    "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  sha& 
not  want."    "  Give  ear,  O  shepherd  of  Israe!, 
thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock ;  thou  ih«t 
dwellest  between  the  cherubim,   shine  forth." 
In  many  other  places  of  Scripture,  the  church 
is  compared  to  a  sheep  fold,  the  saints  to  shffp, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  to  shepherds,  who 
must  render,  at  last,  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration to  the  Shepherd  and  Overseer  tff 
whom  they  owe  their  authority. 

The  patriarchs  did  not  commit  their  floch 
and  herds  solely  to  the  care  of  menial  serr 
ants  and  strangers ;  they  tended  them  in  per- 
son, or  placed  them  under  the  superintend  eiKf 
of  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  who  vei* 
bred  to  the  same  laborious  employment,  aod 
taught  to  perform,  without  reluctance,  the 
meanest  services.  Rebecca,  the  only  dau^ 
ter  of  a  shepherd  prince,  went  to  a  consider- 
able distance  to  draw  water ;  and  it  is  eridtint 
from  the  readiness  and  address  with  whieh  she 
let  down  her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder,  and 
gave  drink  to  the  servant  of  Abraham,  and 
afterward  drew  for  all  his  camels,  that  she  had 
been  Ion?  accustomed  to  that  humble  enqdoy- 
ment.  From  the  same  authority  we  koov 
that  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept  her 
father's  flocks,  and  submiued  to  the  \arioM 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  pastoral  U^ 
in  ike  deserts  of  Sjrria.  The  patnarch  Jacob, 
though  he  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  prince, 
kept  the  flocks  of  Laban,  his  maternal  uncle; 
and  his  own  sons  followed  the  same  business, 
both  in  Mesopotamia^nd  afler  his  return  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  This  primeval  siinpHctty 
was  long  retained  among  the  (Greeks.  Homer 
often  sends  the  daughters  of  princes  andnoblei 
to  tend  the  flocks,  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the 
family  at  the  fountain^  or  in  the  flowing 


md  to  peHbrm  manj  other  menial  semcet. 
Adonis,  the  son  of  Cmyras,  a  king  of  Cyprna, 
fied  hia  flocks  by  the  streaming  riTers : 


Btfi 


ovec  adjiwninapavit  AdamU, 

Vb.  EcL  X,  1.  la 


"  Aloof  the  streams  his  Hock  Adonis  fed." 

DarmBi* 

Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  complains 
thst  Achilles  had  slain  her  seven  brothers 
vhen  they  were  tending  their  flocks  and  herds. 
iEneas  pastured  his  oxen  on  Mount  Ida,  when 
Achilles  seised  them,  and  forced  the  Trojan 
bero  to  flee.  Phoebus  himself  was  a  keeper  of 
>xen  in  the  groves  and  Talleys  of  Mount  Ida. 
Phis  custom  has  descended  to  modern  times ; 
for  in  Sjrria  the  daughters  of  the  Turcoman 
ind  Arabian  shepherds,  and  in  India  the  Brah- 
nin  women  of  distinction,  are  seNi  drawinj^ 
vater  at  the  village  wells,  and  tending  their 
Mitle  to  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  flocks  and  herds  of  these  shepherds 
irerc  immensely  numerous.  The  sheep  of 
he  Bedoween  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  probably 
hroughout  the  east,  are  very  fine,  black-faoed 
ind  white-faced,  and  many  of  them  clothed  in 
I  brown  coloured  fleece:  and  of  this  superior 
>reed  the  ample  flocks  of  the  Syrian  shepherds 
insisted.  So  great  was  the  stock  of  Abraham 
md  Lot,  that  they  were  oblieed  to  separate. 
)ecause  "  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them." 
?rom  the  present  which  Jacob  made  to  his 
mHher  Esau,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and 
aghty  head  of  different  sorts,  we  may  form 
lome  idea  of  the  countless  numbers  or  great 
ind  small  cattle  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
iervice  of  Laban.  In  modem  times,  the  num- 
Rrs  of  cattle  in  the  Turcoman  flocks,  which 
eed  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Syria,  are  almost 
neredible.  They  occupy  sometimes  three  or 
our  days  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the 
ountry  to  another.  CJhardin  had  an  oppor- 
anity  of  seeing  a  clan  of  Turcoman  shepherds 
tn  their  march,  about  two  days'  distance  from 
Ueppo.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with 
hem.  Many  of  their  principal  people  with 
rhom  he  conversed  on  the  road,  assured  him, 
hat  there  were  four  hundred  thousand  beasts 
f  carriage,  camels,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and 
«ses,  and  three  millions  of  sheep  and  goats. 
This  astonishin?  account  of  Chardin  is  con- 
irmed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  states,  that  several 
Irabian  tribes,  who  can  bring  no  more  than 
hree  or  four  hundred  horses  into  the  field, 
re  possessed  of  more  than  as  many  thousand 
amels,  and  triple  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lack  cattle.  Russel,  in  his  "History  of 
Ueppo,"  speaks  of  vast  flocks  which  pass  that 
ity  every  year,  of  which  many  sheep  are  sold 
>  su  pply  the  inhabitants.  The  flocks  and  herds 
rhich  belonged  to  the  Jewish  patriarchs  were 
lot  more  numerous. 

The  care  of  such  overgrown  flocks,  says 
^axton,  reouired  many  shepherds.  These 
rere  of  different  kinds ;  the  master  of  the 
unily  and  his  children,  with  a  number  of 
lerdsmen  who  were  hired  to  assist  them,  and 
sU  but  liule  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
■crease  of  their  char^.  In  Hebrew,  these 
cvwNM,   lo  different  m  station  and  feding, 


were  not  distinguished  by  appropriate  namet; 
the  master,  the  slave,  and  the  nired  servant* 
were  all  known  by  the  common  appellation  of 
shepherds.  The  distinction,  not  suBiciently 
important  to  require  the  invention  of  a  particu- 
lar tenn,  is  expressed  among  every  people  by 
a  periplurasis.  The  only  instance  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  nired  servant  isdistin- 
guished  from  the  master,  or  one  of  his  family, 
occurs  in  the  history  of  David,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  left  the  sheep,  ^vn9^  Sp,  *'  in  the 
hand  of  a  keeper,"  while  he  went  down  to 
visit  his  brethren,  and  the  armies  who  were 
fightine  against  the  Philistines  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Saul,  1  Samuel  xvii,  20.  This  word 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Latin  term  custos, 
"  a  keeper,"  which  Virgil  uses  to  denote  a  hire- 
ling shepherd,  in  his  tenth  Eclogue : 

Atque  uHnam  ex  tobia  umu  vatri^ue  fuuaem, 
Aut  cu»tM  grtgUf  out  maturm  vimtor  uvtt. 

"O  that  Tottr  birth  and  bosineni  had  been  mine, 
To  feed  the  flock  and  prune  (be  apreading  vine !" 

In  such  extensive  pastoral  concerns,  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  the  master  were  often 
insufficient  for  directing  the  operations  of  so 
many  shepherds,  who  were  not  unfirequently 
scattered  over  a.  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
tnr.  An  upper  servant  was  therefore  appoint- 
ed to  supenntend  their  labours,  and  take  care 
that  his  master  suffered  no  injury.  In  the 
house  of  Abraham,  this  honourable  stetion  was 
held  by  Eliezer,  a  native  of  Damascus,  a  serv- 
ant in  every  rcsp|Kt  worthy  of  so  great  and 
good  a  master.  The  numerous  flocks  of  Pha- 
raoh seem  to  have  required  the  superintending 
care  of  many  overseers.  Gen.  xlvii,  6.  Doe^, 
an  Edomite,  was  entrusted  with  the  whole 
pastoral  establishment  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxi,  7. 
But  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  importent  office 
of  chief  herdsman  was  abolished,  and  the  vast 
flocks  and  herds  of  tl^at  monarch  were  entrust- 
ed to  a  number  of  superintendente ;  animals  of 
the  same  species  forming  a  separate  flock,  un- 
der ite  proper  overseer,  1  Chronicles  xxvii,  29. 
These  overseers,  in  the  language  of  the  He- 
brews, were  called  the  princes  of  the  flock ;  they 
were  treated  with  great  distinction,  and  seem 
to  have  been  selected  in  the  reign  of  David 
from  amone  the  nobles  of  bis  court.  Eumeus, 
a  person  of  noble  birth,  agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, was  charged  with  the  care  of' the  herds 
of  swine  bclon^in^  to  Ulysses.  The  office  of 
chief  shepherd  is  frec|uently  mentioned  by  the 
classic  authors  of  antiquity.  Diodorus  relates 
from  Ctesias,  that  Simma  was  overseer  of  the 
royal  flocks  under  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria. 
According  to  Plutarch,  one  Samo  mana^  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  Neopiolemus,  the  kmg  of 
the  Molossians.  The  office  of  cliief  shepherd 
was  also  known  among  the  Latins ;  for,  m  the 
seventh  ^neid,  Tyrrheus  is  named  as  governor 
of  the  royal  flocks: 

T\frrKeu9que  pater,  eui  regia  parent 
Armenia^  et  tale  autodia  ereiuta  camp. 

"Their  father,  Tjrrheua,  did  his  fodder  bring 
Tjrrrhena,  chief  raofer  to  the  Latisn  kinf ." 

OSYDSIC. 

And  Livy  informs  us,  that  Faustolua  held  toe 
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Mine  office  under  Numiu»r,  king  of  the  Latins. 
Bat  it  ia  needless  to  multiply  quotations :  every 
vholar  knows  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
c3ias8tc8  abound  with  allusions  to  this  office, 
which  in  those  days  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance  and  dignity,  on  the  faithful  discharge  of 
which  the  power  and  splendour  of  an  eastern 
potentate  greatly  depended.  The  office  of 
chief  shepherd,  therefore,  beinf  in  pastoral 
countries  one  of  great  trust,  of  nigh  responsi- 
bility, and  of  distin^ished  honour,  is  with 
great  propriety  applied  to  our  LiOid  by  the 
Apostle  Peter :  "And  when  the  chief  shepherd 
shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
which  fadeth  not  away,"  1  Peter  v,  4.  Tlie 
same  allusion  occurs  in  these  words  of  Paul : 
"Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ,  that 
great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  wilL"  Hebrews 
xiii,  ao. 

SHIBBOLETH,  "an  ear  of  corn,"  was  a 
word  which  the  Gileadites  used  as  the  test  of 
an  Ephraimite.  For  the.  Ephraimites  coukl 
not,  from  disuse,  pronounce  Uie  Hebrew  letter 
situ ;  therefore,  they  said  SiU)oleth  instead  of 
Shibboleth,  Judges  xii,  6.  The  Greeks,  says 
Hartley,  have  not  the  sound^sA  in  their  lan- 

Sage:  hence  they  are  liable  to  be  detected, 
e  the  Ephraimites.  I  was  struck  with  this 
circumstance,  in  learning  Turkish  from  a 
Greek  tutor;  pasAa^  he  pronounced  pasas 
shiffuii^  he  called  simdi ;  Dervish^  Dervis,  dec. 
SkibboUtk  he  would,  of  course,  pronounce 
SibboUih, 

SHIELD.    See  Arms. 

SHILOH,  Gen.  zlix,  10.  The  Hebrew  text 
is,  "until  Shiloh  come."  All  Christian  com- 
mentators agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  be 
understood  of  the  Messiah,  that  is,  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  LXX  read  it,  "  Until  the  coming 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  reserved."  It  must  be  i 
owned  that  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  • 
word  Shiloh  is  not  well  known.  Some  trans- 
late the  clause,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  j 
from  Judah,  till  he  comes  to  whom  it  belongs ;" 
others,  "  till  the  coming  of  the  peacemaker,  or 
the  pacific,  or  prosperity;"  ana  some,  "The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  till  its  end, 
its  ruin,"  till  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Jewa  However,  this  much  is  clear,  that 
the  ancient  Jews  are  in  this  matter  agreed  with 
the  Christians,  in  acknowledging  that  the  word 
stands  for  Messiah,  the  King.  It  is  thus  that 
the  paraphrasts,  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  ancient  Hebrew  commentaries  upon  Gene- 
sis, and  the  Talmudists  explain  it.  If  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  make  use  of 
this  passage  to  prove  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, it  was  because  then  the  completion  of 
this  |>rophecy  was  not  sufficiently  manifest. 
The.  sceptre  still  continued  among  the  Jews ; 
they  haa  still  kings  of  their  own  nation,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Herods ;  but  soon  after  the 
■centre  was  entirely  taken  away  from  them, 
■na  a  people  began  to  be  gathered  to  Christ, 
out  of  tlie  Genti'e  nations. 

Sw  Sbiloh,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  tribe  of 


E|toum,  twelve  miles  from  Sbechcm,  Jo^hn 
xviii,  xix,  xxi.  It  was  in  this  place  thai  tk 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  set  up,  when  ihe 
people  were  settled  in  the  country.  The  aik 
and  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  continued  at 
Shiloh  from  A.  M.  2560  tiU  2888,  when  ii  wu 
taken  by  the  Philistines,  under  the  admini&titr 
tion  of  the  hiffh  priest  Eli,  1  Sam.  iv.  E«R 
the  Prophet  Ahijah  dweU,  1  Kings  xiv,  2. 

SHINAR,  a  province  of  Babylonia,  when 
men  undertook  to  build  the  tower  of  B&bd, 
Genesis  xi,  2;  x,  10.  Calneh  was  buih  is 
this  country.  Amraphel  was  king  of  Shinu 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Genesis  xiv,  1.  See 
Babylon. 

SHISHAK,  king  of  Egypt,  declared  wa 
aeainst  Rehoboam  in  the  finh  year  of  the  reip 
of  that  prince,  2  Chron.  xii,  2,  3,  &c.  This 
Shishak,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ns 
the  greatest  conqueror,  and  the  most  celebiaud 
hero,  of  all  antiquity,  being  the  son  of  Ao- 
mon,  or  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  ksowo  u 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  0sir4, 
and  Hercules ;  was  the  Belus  of  the  Chaklea&s. 
and  the  Mars  or  Mavors  of  the  Thracians,  is. 
He  made  great  conquests  in  India,  Assyria, 
Media,  Scythia,  Phenicia,  Syria,  Judea,  it. 
His  army  was  at  last  routed  in  Greece  by  Per- 
seus; which,  with  other  circumstances,  coui- 
pelled  him  to  return  home. 

SHITTIM,  SITTIM,  SITTAH,  cms, 
r«r,  Exod.  xxv,  5,  10, 13,  23,  28 ;  xxvi,  26, 3S, 
37 ;  xxvii,  1,  6 ;  xxx,  5 ;  xxxv,  7, 24 ;  luti 
20, 31, 36 ;  xxxvii,  1,  4, 10, 15,  25, 28;  xxxTiii, 
1,  6;  Deut.  X,  3;  Isaiah  xli,  19.  What  \» 
ticular  species  of  wood  this  is,  interpreter  iR 
not  agreed.  The  LXX  render  ivnrra  ^«,  » 
corruptible  wood.  St.  Jerom  says,  the  shittia 
wood  ^ows  in  the  deserts  of  Arabis,  ua^  i> 
like  wmte  thorn,  as  to  its  colour  and  W«vcs: 
but  the  tree  is  so  lar^  as  to  furnish  very  loa^ 
planks.  The  wood  is  hard,  tough,  smooiK 
and  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  thought  tk: 
this  wood  is  the  black  acacia,  because  thai,  (i 
is  said,  is  the  most  common  tree  giowiu|:ii> 
the  deserts  of  Arabia;  and  agrees  with  « bit 
the  Scriptures  say  of  the  shittim  wood.  The 
acacia  vera  grows  abundantly  in  Egypt,  ^ 
places  far  from  the  sea ;  in  the  roouniains  of 
Sinai,  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  deserts. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  mulberiy  tree.  TIk 
spreading  branches  andlarger  limbs  are  aimed 
with  thorns  which  grow  Uiree  together;  ibe 
bark  is  rough ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  and  susd 
opposite  each  other ;  the  flowers,  though  soiae- 
times  white,  are  ^nerally  of  a  bright  yeilo*; 
and  the  fruit,  which  resembles  a  bean,  is  cctr 
tained  in  pods  like  those  of  the  lupin.  "  The 
acacia  tree,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  being  by  muci 
the  largest  ana  most  common  tree  in  \hat 
deserts,  Arabia  Petnea,  we  have  some  reawo 
to  conjecture,  that  the  shittim  wood  wsi  the 
wood  of  the  acacia;  especially  as  its  flovcff 
are  of  an  excellent  smell,  for  the  shittah  it» 
is,  in  Isaiah  xli,  19,  joined  with  the  myrtle  sn 
other  fragrant  shrubs." 

SHOES.  To  put  off  the  shoes  from  om^ 
feet,  was  an  act  of  revereaee  to  the  Pivise 
majesty  of  God,  Exod«  iii,  5.    it  was  likewi« 
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.  ngn  of  moamiiii;  and  humiliation.  David 
rent  up  the  ascent  of  Mount  OH  vet  barefoot, 

Sam.  XT,  30;  laa.  zx,'8,4;  Esek.  zxiT,  17. 
lee  Sandal. 

SHOULDER.  To  give  or  lend  the  ahoulder 
or  the  bearing  of  a  burden,  Bignifies  to  submit 
3  servitude.  "  laaaehar  bowed  his  shoulder 
y  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  trikrate," 
ren.  xliz,  15.  And  Isaiah,  x,  27,  comforting 
srael  with  the  promise  of  deliverance  from 
Assyria,  says, "  His  burden  shall  be  taken  away 
rom  off  thy  shoulder."   The  Scripture  calls  that 

rebellious  shoulder,  a  withdrawing  shoulder, 
rhich  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke;  and  to 
oar  it  together  with  joint  consent,  is  termed 

serving  with  one  shoulder."  To  bear  an^ 
iitng  upon  the  shoulder,  is  to  sustain  it,  and  this 
i  applied  to  government  and  authority.  Thus 
dessiah  was  to  bear  the  government  upon  his 
houlder :  **  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto 
s  a  son  is  given:  and  the  ^vernment  shall 
e  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be 
ailed  Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  &c,  Isa.  ix,  6 ; 
nd  God  promises  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
>  give  him  the  key  of  the  house  of  David. 
nd  to  lay  it  upon  fiis  shoulder ;  *'  so  he  shall 
pen,  and  none  shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut,  and 
one  shall  open;"  that  is,  the  sole  authority 
hall  rest  upon  him. 

SHUSHAN,  or  SUSA,  the  ancient  capital 
f  Persia,  seateid  on  the  river  Ulai,  the  modem 
Ibzal.  After  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
dedia  and  Persia  by  Cyrus,  Susa  was  made  the 
rintcr  residence  of  the  kinn  of  Persia,  fWun 
ts  southern  position,  and  toe  shelter  afforded 
ly  a  range  ot  mountains  on  the  north  and  east, 
trhich  rendered  the  heat  insupportable  in  the 
ammer  season;  while  Elcbatana,  in  Media, 
rem  its  greater  elevation,  and  more  northern 
ituation,  was  preferred  at  this  season,  as  being 
nore  cool  ana  agreeable.  Here  the  transao- 
ions  occurred  related  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
l<*re  also  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  ram 
viih  two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one  hom, 
be,  in  the  third  vear  of  Belshazzar's  reign, 
susa  was  situated  in  the  ancient  province  of 
illam,  or  Elymais,  called  also  Susiana,  and 
low  formine  a  part  of  Kuzestao.  It  has  for 
«veral  hundred  years,  like  Babylon,  been  re- 
luced  to  a  heap  of  undistinguished  ruins.  Mr. 
Cinneir  savs,  *'  About  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
he  west  of  Dezphoul,  commence  the  ruins  of 
)hus,  stretching  not  less,  perhaps,  than  twelve 
niles,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  They 
xirnd  as  for  as  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kerah ; 
>ccupyin^  an  immense  space  between  that 
iver  and  the  Abzal ;  ana,  like  the  ruins  of 
^t^siphon,  Babvlon,  and  Kufa,  consist  of 
111  locks  of  earth  and  rubbish,  covered  with 
»rnken  pieces  of  brick  and  coloured  tile.  The 
ar^st  and  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds 
itand  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
he  Kerah.  The  first  is,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
ion,  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  nearly  a 
iundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the  other,  although 
)o(  quite  no  high,  is  double  the  circuit  of  tne 
brmer.  These  mounds  bear  some  resemblance 
o  the  pyramids  of  Babylon ;  with  this  difference, 
kat  instead  of  bein;  entirely  made  of  brick. 


they  are  formed  of  day  and  pieces  of  file,  with 
irregular  layers  of  brick  and  mortar,  five  or  siv 
feet  in  thickness,  to  serve,  it  sliould  seem,  aa 
a  kind  of  prop  to  the  mass.  Lar^  blocks  Of 
marble,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  not 
tfnfreqnently  here  discovered  by  the  Araba 
when  difgins  in  search  of  hidden  treasure; 
and  at  m  foot  of  the  most  elevated  of  the 
pyramids  stands  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  a  smail 
and  apparently  a  modern  building,  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  relics  of  that  prophet  are 
believed  to  rest  The  site  of  the  city  of  Shus 
is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  bv  lions, 
hyaenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  cfread  of 
these  furious  animals  eompellod  Mr.  Monteith 
and  myself  to  take  shelter  for  the  night  within 
the  walls  that  enoomoass  Daniel's  tomb."  Of 
this  tomb  Sir  John  Malcom  observes,  that "  it 
is  a  small  building,  but  sufficient  to  shelter 
some  dervishes  who  watch  the  remains  of  the 
prophet,  an4  are  supported  by  the  alms  of 
pious  pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy  sepulchre. 
These  dervishes  are  now  the  only  inhabitants 
of  Susa  ;  and  every  species  of  wild  beast  roams 
at  large  over  that  spot  on  which  some  of  the 
proudest  palaces  ever  raised  by  human  ait 
once  stooG."  He  also  observes,  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  this  tomb,  that  "  although  the 
building  at  the  tomb  of  Daniel  be  comparatively 
modern,  nothing  could  have  led  to  its  being 
built  where  it  is,  but  a  belief  that  this  was  the 
real  site  of  the  prophet's  sepulchre." 

SIDON,  or  ZIDON,  a  celebrated  city  and 
port  of  Phenicia,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world ;  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Ca- 
naan, which  will  carry  it  up  to  above  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  But  if  it  was 
founded  by  Sidon,  his  descendants  were  driven 
out  by  a  body  of  Phenician  colonists,  orCushim 
from  the  east ;  who  are  supposed  either  to  have 
given  it  its  name,  or  to  have  retained  the  old 
one  in  compliment  to  their  god  Siton,  or  Da- 
gon.  Its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  early 
acquired  a  prefiminence  in  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce;  and  from  their  superior  skill  » 
in  hewing;  timtiier,  by  which  must  be  understood 
their  cutimff  it  out  and  preparing  it  for  build* 
ing,  as  well  as  the  mere  act  of  felling  it,  Sido- 
nian  worianen  were  hired  by  Solomon  to 
prepare  the  wood  for  the  building  of  his  temple. 
The  Sidonians  are  said  to  have  been  the  nrst 
manufacturers  of  glass;  and  Homer  often 
speaks  of  them  as  excelling  in  many  useful 
and  ingenious  arts,  giving  them  the  title  of 
XloXv^m^^oi.  Add  to  this,  they  were,  if  not 
the  first  shipwrights .  and  navigators,  the  first 
who  ventur«i  beyond  their  own  coasts,  and  in 
those  early  ages  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  then  commerce  of  the  world.  The  natural 
result  of  these  exclusive  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  was,  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity;  and  content  with  the 
riches  which  their  trade  and  manufactures 
broug;ht  them,  they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury, 
trusting  the  defence  of  their  city  and  property, 
like  the  Tyrians  after  them,  to  hhnea  trocm; 
so  that  to  live  in  ease  and  security,  is  said  in 
ScripUife  to  be  afler  the  manner  of  the  Sidii« 
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BiBRf .  In  all  these  respects,  howerer,  Sidon 
was  totally  eclipsed  by  her  neighbour  and 
rWal,  Tyre ;  whose  more  enterprising  inhabit- 
ants pushed  their  commercial  dealings  to  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world,  raised  their 
city  to  a  rank  in  power  and  opulence  unknown 
before,  and  converted  it  into  a  luxurious  metro- 
polis, and  the  emporium  of  the  produce  of  all 
nations.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Grecian 
empire  by  the  Romans,  Sidon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter ;  who,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fiiec^uent  revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  deprived  it 
of  Its  freedom.  It  then  fell  successively  under 
the  power  of  the  Saracens,  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  and  the  sultans  of  Egypt;  who,  in 
1289,  that  they  might  never  mure  afford  shelter 
to  the  Christians,  destroyed  both  it  and  Tyre, 
But  it  again  somewhat  revived,  and  has  ever 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

SIGN.  This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
token  and  pledge ;  as,  when  the  Lord  gave  to 
Noah  the  rainbow,  as  a  sign  of  his  covenant. 
Gen.  ix,  12,  13;  and  when  he  appointed  to 
Abraham  the  use  of  circumcision,  as  the  seal 
of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  him  and  his 
posterity,  Gkn.  xvii,  11.  Sign  is  also  put  for 
a  miracle :  "  Thou  shalt  do  these  signs  and 
wonders  in  the  midst  of  E^ypt,"  Elxodus  iv, 
7-9,  &c.  A  sign  or  token  is  often  put  for  the 
proof  or  evidence  of  a  thing:  For  example, 
"  This  shall  be  a  token  or  sign  unto  thee,  that 

1  have  sent  thee,"  Exod.  iii,  12.  "  Shew  me 
a  sien,  that  thou  talkest  with  me,"  Judges  vi, 
17,  t£at  is  a  proof  "  What  shall  be  the  sign," 
or  evidence,  "  that  the  Lord  will  heal  me  1" 

2  Kings  XX,  8.  This  acceptation  agrees  with 
the  first  above  mentioned  ;  as  also  what  is  said 
in  Ghen.  iv,  15,  "  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  or 
sign  upon  Cain ;"  he  gave  him  a  pledge  that 
his  life  should  not  be  taken  away.  The  signs 
of  heaven,  and  the  signs  of  the  magicians,  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  the  impos- 
tures of  magicians,  which  they  made  use  of 
for  the  purposes  of  deception :  "  The  Lord 
frustrateth  the  tokens  or  signs  of  the  liars,  and 
maketh  diviners  mad,"  Isaiah  xUv,  26.  "  Be 
not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for  the 
Heathen  are  dismayed  at  them,"  Jer.  x,  2.  To 
be  a  sign  was  farther  to  be  a  type,  or  predic- 
tion, of  what  should  happen.  Tnus  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah^  viii,  18,  "  Behold,  I  and  the  children 
whom  the  Lord  bath  given  me,  are  for  si^s  and 
for  wonders  in  Israel"    See  also  Ezek.  it,  3. 

SILAS,  or  Stlvanub,  was,  according  to  St 
Luke,  Acts  xv,  22,  one  of  the  "chief  men 
among  the  brethren,"  which  makes  it  probable, 
that  n€  was  of  the  number  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. When  a  dispute  was  raised  at  Antioch 
about  the  observation  of  the  legal  ceremonies, 
they  chose  Paul,  Barnabas,  Judas,  and  Silas, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  with  the  Apostles 
concerning  this  question.  He  is  thought  to 
be  the  same  Silas  who  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Sylvanus,  in  the  title  of  the  two  epis- 
tles of  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  St.  Peter 
tent  his  first  epistle  by  him  from  Rome,  wherein 
he  styles  him  *'  a  faithful  brother."  Silas  joined 
ftimsclf  to  St  Paul ;  and  after  Saul  ana  Bar- 


nabas had  parted,  on  aoooont  of  John  Mtdt, 
Acu  XV,  37-41,  Silas  followed  St  Paul,  and 
went  with  him  to  visit  the  cJnirches  of  Sym 
and  Cilicia. 

SILENCE.  This  word  not  only  signifes 
to  refrain  from  speaking;  but  also  m  the  ctyk 
of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  taken  for,  "*  to  be  quid, 
to  remain  immovable."  As  for  exara^- 
"  Sun,  sUnd  thou  still  upon  Gibeoa,"  in  H^ 
brew,  be  silent.  "  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
the  moon  stayed,"  Joshua  x,  12,  13,  or  were 
silent,  at  the  commandment  of  Joshua. 

SILO  AH,  the  same  as  Siloam,  Neh.  iii,  15; 
Luke  xiii,  4 ;  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  toward  the  east,  between  the  ciiT 
and  the  brook  Kidron,  perhaps  the  sane  ra 
Enroeel.    Near  this  was  a  tower,  Luke  xiii,  i 

SILK.  vs.  As  the  word  which  is  rende^ 
ed  "  silk  in  our  version  more  probably  meant 
cotton,  or  rather  muslin,  it  is  doubtful  wbeutfr 
silk  is  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Scriptait, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  Isaiah  xix,  9,  where  ve 
find  the  Hebrew  word  nip*^,  firom  jr«c,  «^ 
loufiskf  tawny ;  which  is  generally  the  natonl 
colour  of  raw  silk;  hence  the  Latin  serievs: 
or  it  may  be  from  the  Seres,  a  nation  whence 
the  Gredu  and  Romans  first  obtained  the  aiti- 
cle  silk.  Calmet  remarks  that  the  aDcioit 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  but  little  knowled^ 
of  the  nature  of  silk.  The  Seres  coaunuiur 
cated  their  silk  to  the  Persians,  from  wfaoD  it 
passed  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  tk 
Rcmians.  But  the  Persians  and  orientsls  for  a 
long  time  kept  the  secret  of  manu&ctuiing  it 
among  themselves.  Silk  waa  first  brought  istt 
Greece  after  Alexander's  conquest  of  ?aa^ 
and  came  into  Italy  during  the  floorishis; 
times' of  the  Roman  empire;  but  was  lonf  ao 
dear  in  all  these  parts  as  to  be  worth  its  wci^ 
in  gold.  At  length  the  emperor  Jostimafl, 
who  died  in  the  year  365,  by  means  of  t¥« 
monks,  whom  he  sent  into  India  for  thai  per 
pose,  procured  great  quantities  of  silk  wor&s' 
^S^  to  be  broognt  to  Constantinople,  and  fnsa 
these  have  sprung  all  the  silk  wonns  and  iJ) 
the  silk  trade  that  have  been  since  in  Euispe. 
See  Flax. 

SILVER,  ipa.  Gen.  xx.  16 ;  ifyt^n,  1  Vti. 
i,  18 ;  Acts  iii|  4 ;  xx,  33 ;  a  well  known  metal, 
of  a  white  shining  colour ;  next  in  value  to 
gold.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  v» 
before  the  deluge ;  at  least  Moses  says  notfaine 
of  it ;  he  speaks  only  of  the  metals  br8«  aod 
iron,  Gen.  iv,  92.  ttut  in  Abraham's  time  it 
was  become  common,  and  trafiic  was  carried 
on  with  it,  Gen.  xxiii,  2,  IS.  Yet  it  was  not 
then  coined,  but  was  only  in  bars  or  ingots; 
and  in  commerce  was  always  weighed.  '^ 

SIMEON,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  vas 
bom  A.  M.  2247,  Genesis  xxix,  33;  xxxiy,  »■ 
Jacob,  on  his  death  bed,  showed  his  indigna* 
tion  against  Simeon  and  Levi  for  their  cruelty 
to  the  Shechemites,  Gen.  xlix,  5 :  "  I  wiU  dirijlj 
them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Is'*^ 
And  in  effeet  these  two  tribes  were  scotter^ 
in  Israel.  As  to  Levi,  he  never  had  any  fix« 
lot  or  portion;  and  Simeon  received  <»^  ' 
canton  thai  was  dismembered  firam  the  tnbi 
of  Judah,  ii'whua  six,  1,  Ae^  and  ■ooM  othtf 
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they  went  to  conquer  in  the  mounUins  | 
of  Seir,  and  the  desert  of  Gcdor,  1  Chronicles 
it,  »7,  39, 42. 

Sw  oiMEON,  a  holy  man,  who  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem, full  of  the  GU>ly  Ghost,  and  expectingthe 
redemption  of  Israel,  Luke  ii,  25,  26,  dtc  xhe 
Holy  (jrhost  had  assured  hiin,  that  he  should 
not  die  before  he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  the 
Lord;  he  therefore  came  into  the  temple, 
Drompied  by  inspiration,  just  at  the  time  when 
Joaepn  and  Ma^  presented  Jesus  Christ  there, 
in  obedience  to  the  law.  Simeon  took  the 
chikl  into  his  arms,  gave  thanks  to  Qod,  and 
then  blessed  Joseph  and  Mary.  It  is  believed, 
with  ^ood  reason,  that  he  didl  soon  after  he 
had  given  his  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ.  Some 
have  conjectured,  that  Simeon,  who  received 
Jesus  Christ  into  his  arms,  was  the  same  as 
Simeon  the  Just,  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  master 
of  Gamaliel,  whose  discif^e  St.  Paul  was.  See 
Sanhrorim. 

SIMON  MACCAB JEUS,  sumamed  Thos- 
si,  son  of  Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  and 
Jonathan.  He  was  chief  prince  and  pontiff  of 
the  Jews  from  A.  M.  3860  to  3869,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Hyrcanus.  For  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  and  transactions,  see  1  Mac 
ii,  65;  V,  17;  X,  74-82;  xii,  33,  &c;  xiu,  1, 
Ac ;  xiv,  4,  dec ;  xv,  1,  &c. 

2.  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
Canaaoite  was  derived  to  him  from  the  city 
Cana  in  Galilee,  or  whether  it  should  not  be 
taken  according  to  its  signification  in  the  He- 
brew, by  deriving  it  from  the  root  kana^  "  to 
be  realous,"  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men.  See  Luke  vi,  15;  Acu  i,  13, 
whae  be  is  sumamed  Zelotet ;  see  also  Matt. 
X,  4 ;  Mark  iii,  18. 

3.  Simon,  brother  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xiii, 
35 ;  Mark  vi,  3 ;  that  is  to  say,  his  cousin- 
germaD,  bein^  son  of  Mary,  sister  to  the  holy 
virgin.  Ho  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  son  of 
Cleopas. 

4.  Simon  Magus.    Of  this  heretic,  or  rather 
fatber  of  heresy.  Dr.  Burton  gives  the  follow- 
ing account: — ^Justin  Martyr,  about  A.  D.  140, 
presented  a  defence  of  Christianity  to  the  em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius,  in  which  he  mentions, 
as  a  well  known  fact,  that  Simon,  a  native  of 
Grittum,  a  village  in  Samaria,  came  to  Rome  in 
the  reien  of  Claudius,  was  looked  upon  there 
as  a  ^od,  and  had  a  statue  erected  to  nim,  with 
a  X^atin  inscription,  in  the  river  Tiber,  between 
the  two  bridges.    Justin  adds,  that  nearly  all 
the   Samaritans,  and  a  few  also  in  other  na- 
tions, acknowledged  and  worshipped  him  as 
the   supreme  Grod.     There  is  in  this  passage 
soch  a  minute  detail,  such  a  confident  appeal 
to  the  emperor's  own  knowledge  of  what  the 
s4K>loeist  was  saying,  that  we  can  hardly  sun- 
pose  tne  story  to  be  false,  when  not  only  the 
flsnperor.  but  every  person  in  Rome  would  nave 
been  abk  to  detect  it.    I  would  observe,  also, 
tnmt  Justin  Martyr  was  himself  a  native  of  Sa- 
mju*ia ;  henee  he  was  able  to  name  the  very 
plaoe  where  Simon  was  bom;  and  when  he 
wmym,  in  his  second  defence,  which  was  pre- 


sented a  (cw  years  later,  "  1  have  despised  tht 
impious  and  false  doctrme  of  Simon  which  is 
in  mv  country ;"  when  we  see  the  shame  which 
he  felt  at  the  name  of  Christian  being  assumed 
by  the  followers  of  that  impostor ;  we  can  never 
believe  that  he  would  have  countenanced  the 
story,  if  the  truth  of  it  had  not  been  notorious, 
much  less  would  he  have  given  to  his  own 
country  the  disgrace  of  originating  the  evil. 

Simon  Magus  was  a  native  of  Gittum,  a 
town  in  Samaria ;  and  it  is  stated  in  a  suspi- 
cious document  of  ancient  though  doubtful 
date,  that  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Alex- 
andria: Concerning  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
of  his  first  rising  into  notice,  little  can  now  be 
known.  The  only  contemporary  document 
which  mentions  him  is  the  Acts  of  tne  Apos- 
tles; and  we  there  icad,  that,  wlicn  Philip  the 
deacon  preached  the  Gtospel  in  Samaria  after 
the  death  of  Stephen,  "there  was  a  certain 
man,  called  Simon,  which  beforetime  in  the 
same  city  used  sorcery,  and  bewitched  the  peo- 
ple of  Samaria,  givine  out  that  himself  was 
some  great  one ;  to  whom  they  all  gave  heed, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  This  man 
is  the  great  power  of  God.  And  to  him  they 
had  reeard,  because  that  of  long  time  he  had 
bewitched  them  with  sorceries,"  AcU  viii,  9-11. 
According  to  my  calculation,  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen happened  in  the  same  year  with  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Lord ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
passage  now  quoted,  that  Simon^s  celebrity  had 
Wun  some  time  before.  We  are  then  told  that 
"  Simon  himself  believed  also ;  and  when  he 
was  baptized,  he  continued  with  Philip,  and 
wondered,  beholding  the  miracles  and  signs 
which  were  done,"  Acts  viii.  13.  I  need  not 
mention  how  he  shortly  fell  away  from  the 
faith  which  he  had  embraced,  and  how  St. 
Peter  rebuked  him  for  thinking  that  the  gift 
of  God  mi^ht  be  purchased  for  money.  Acts 
viii,  20;  but  I  would  observe  that  some  of 
those  persons  who  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
Simon  was  not  a  Christian  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  actually  baptized.  For  a 
tune,  at  least,  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ;  and 
part  of  this  belief  he  appears  alwavs  to  havo 
retained ;  that  is,  he  always  believed  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  being  more  than  human,  who 
came  fVom  God.  If  these  events  happened,  as 
I.  have  supposed,  within  a  short  time  of  our 
Lord's  ascension,  the  fathers  had  good  reason 
to  call  Simon  Magus  the  parent  of  all  heresies; 
for  he  must  then  have  oeen  among  the  first 
persons,  beyond  the  limits  of  Jerusal^n,  who 
embraced  the  Gospel ;  and  we  might  hope  that 
there  was  no  one  before  him  who  perveited  the 
faith  which  he  had  professed. 

From  the  detailed  account  which  we  have 
of  Simon  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  infer  these  two  tnings :  1.  That 
St.  Luke  knew  no  earlier  instance  of  apostasy 
from  the  Gtospel ;  and  he  mentions  this  necanse 
it  was  the  first:  and  3.  That  when  St.  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  heresy  of 
Simon  was  widely  spread;  and  therefore  he 
tdls  his  readers  how  it  had  begun.  Concerning 
the  remainder  of  Simon's  life  we  know  little, 
and  in  that  little  it  is  difficult  to  separate  troth 
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from  fiction.  I  shoald  be  inclined,  for  the  rea* 
aoi  s  Men  above,  to  belieye  the  account  of  Ju»> 
tin  Martyr,  who  says  that  Simon  Magus  went 
to  Rome  in  the  reifpn  of  Claudius,  and  attracted 
DuroeroQs  followers.  E^sebius  ouotes  this  pas- 
sage of  Justin  Martyr;  but  he  adds,  upon  some 
other  authority,  which  he  does  not  name,  that 
St.  Peter  came  to  Rome  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching,  the 
popularity  of  the  impostor  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed. This  would  be  a  roost  interesting  and  im- 
portant fact,  if  we  were  certain  of  its  being 
true ;  but  Eusebius  contradicts  himself  in  bis 
account  of  Simon  Magus  going  to  Rome ;  and 
later  writers  have  so  embellished  the  story  of 
this  meeting,  and  made  the  death  of  Simon  so 
astonishingly  miraculous,  that  criticism  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  belieye.  The  account 
which  we  have  of  Simon's  death  is,  in  a  few 
words,  as  follows:  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  be- 
ing both  at  Rome,  Simon  Magus  gave  out  that 
he  was  Christ ;  and,  in  proof  of  his  assertion, 
he  undertook  to  raise  himself  alofl  into  the 
air.  The  attempt  at  first  appeared  as  if  it 
would  succeed ;  but  the  two  Apostles  address* 
ine  themselves  in  prayer  to  Qod,  the  impostor 
fell  to  the  ^und,  and  his  death  ensued  snortly 
after.  It  is  difficult  to  ^ive  this  marvellous 
narration,  without  forgettmg  that  we  are  treat- 
ing of  a  grave  and  sacred  subject ;  and  the 
question  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  we  are 
to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  or  whether, 
I    as  is  most  probable,  it  contains  a  basis  and 

groundwork  of  truth.  I  must  observe,  in  the 
rst  place,  that  Amobius,  who  did  not  write 
till  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  person  who 
says  any  thing  of  Simon's  death  at  all  approach- 
iiig  to  this  story ;  nor  does  he  by  any  means 

five  it  all  the  particulars  which  later  writers 
ave  supplied.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that 
Eusebius,  who  wrote  alter  Amobius,  does  not 
say  any  thing  of  Simon's  extraordinary  end ; 
but  merely  states  that  his  credit  and  influence 
were  extin^ished,  as  soon  as  St.  Peter  began 
to  preach  m  Rome.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  no  Greek  writer  before  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius, had  mentioned  this  story;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  such  a  host  of  evidence, 
thnt  the  death  of  Simon  Magus  was  in  some 
way  or  other  connected  with  the  presence  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  that  we  might 
be  carrying  our  skepticism  too  far  if  we  rejected 
it. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, we  know  for  certain  that  Christ  held  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  philosophy  which 
he  taught;  but  to  define  with  accuracy  the 
various  points  of  this  philosophy,  is  a  diflScult, 
if  not  impossible,  task.  The  fathers  perhaps 
may  be  suspected  of  laying  too  many  impieties 
to  tnc  charge  of  this  heretic ;  and  some  of  their 
accounts  cannot  be  reconciled  with  each  other. 
Still,  however,  we  may  extract  from  their 
writings  an  outline  of  the  truth;  and  in  this 
instance,  os  before,  I  would  attach  particular 
weight  to  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr.  That 
writer  says  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  and  a  few  persons  in  other  countries, 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  Snmon  Magus 


at  the  first  or  supreme  God :  and  in  vaxAm 
place  he  says  that  they  styled  him  God,  aboTt 
all  dominion  and  authority  and  power.  Lsttr 
writers  have  increased  the  blasphemy  of  this 
doctrine,  and  said  that  Simon  declared  himself 
to  the  Samaritans  as  the  Father,  to  the  Jtwi 
as  the  Son,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  I  cannot  brine  mjidf  to 
believe  that  he  ever  advanced  so  far  in  widE> 
edness  or  absurdity.  The  true  slate  of  the 
case  may  perhaps  be  collected  firom  the  vonk 
of  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  Simon  garc 
himself  out  to  be  *'some  creat  one,"  and  Out 
the  people  said  of  him,  "  This  man  is  the  gi«at 
power  of  GkMi,"  Acts  viii,  10.  Such  is  the 
title  which  he  bore  before  he  had  heard  of 
Christ ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  hi 
afterward  raised  his  pretensions,  and  identiiiai 
himself  with  God.  lie  gave  himself  out  u 
"  the  great  power  of  God,"  that  is,  a  pmao 
in  whom  divine  power  resided :  and,  aiier  be 
had  heard  the  Apostles,  he  seems  to  hartio 
far  enlarged  his  doctrine,  as  to  have  said,  that 
the  Gk)d  Whose  minister  he  was,  and  who  hsA 
always  been  worshipped  in  Samaria,  bad  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  Jews  by  his  Son,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  worid  by  the  Holy  Ghost  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  be  declared  himseif 
to  be 'the  Christ  who  appeared  to  the  J«ws; 
or  rather,  he  said  that  tM  same  spirit  vhidi 
descended  upon  Jesus  had  descendea  afiervaid 
upon  himself;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  Jess 
had  a  real  body,  but  he  taught  that  be  vai 
only  a  phantom.  To  this  he  added,  that  the 
Holy^  Ghost,  by  which  God  waa  revealed  to  the 
Gentiles,  resided  in  himself:  and  this  I  tab  lo 
be  the  real  origin  of  the  story,  that  he  vas  the 
God  who  revealed  himself  as  the  Father  to  ibe 
Samaritans,  as  the  Son  to  the  Jews,  and  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

Another  charge,  which  is  equally  diiEeult  to 
believe,  relates  to  a  female  companion,  wh(im 
he  is  said  to  have  declared  to  be  the  first  idn, 
or  conception,  which  he,  as  God,  pot  kmh 
from  his  mind.  By  another  mental  proers^ 
in  which  this  first  idea  was  a  partner,  he  pn** 
duced  the  angels,  and  they  created  the  worid. 
All  this  was  nigMy  mystical,  and  writers  bate 
had  recourse  to  different  allegories,  by  which  ib 
absurdity  may  be  explained.  That  Simon  n^^rf 
identified  a  real  living  person  with  an  iii''^ 
emanating  from  the  mind  of  God,  may,  I  think, 
be  assumed  as  certain.  But  we  see,  in  ti<!< 
story,  evident  traces  of  the  Gnostic  doctrin'^v 
Valentinus,  in  the  second  century,  made  in 
first  cause,  or  Bythus,  act  upon  Liyki  or  '&>^>. 
that  is,  upon  his  own  mind,  and  prodoop  i^' 
first  pair  of  aeons.  This  then  was  the  d^ 
trine  of  Simon :  the  supreme  God,  by  a  in<>n!nl 
process,  produced  difTerent  orders  of  an^^'-s 
and  they  created  the  world.  It  was  this  sen? 
Grod,  whose  first  or  principal  power  resided  in 
Simon  Magus.  But  when  later  writers  had  said 
that  he  actually  proclaimed  himself  as  God.  it 
followed  that  it  was  he,  who,  by  an  operatioD 
of  his  own  mind,  produeed  the  angcJs.  If  1 
have  argued  rightly,  I  have  freed  the  doerT>A< 
of  Simon  Magus  from  some  of  its  impieties; 
but  there  is  still  much  which  is  absurd,  and 
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■oeh  which  is  impious ;  for  he  believed  that 
the  world  was  created,  not  by  the  supreme 
QoA,  but  by  inferior  beings :  he  tauj^ht  also, 
Lhst  Christ  was  one  of  those  successive  gene- 
rations of  aeons  which  were  derived  from  God ; 
not  the  aeon  which  created  the  world ;  but  he 
was  sent  from  Gkxl  to  rescue  mankind  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  demiurgus,  or  creative  ason. 
Simon  was  also  inventor  of  the  stranse  notion, 
Lhat  the  Jesus  who  was  said  to  be  bom  ana 
crucified  had  not  a  material  body,  but  was  only 
a  phantom.  His  other  doctrines  were,  that  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  inspired 
by  the  supreme  Gkxl,  the  Fountain  of  good,  but 
by  those  inferior  beines  who  created  the  world, 
and  who  were  the  authors  of  evil.  He  denied  a 
general  resurrection ;  and  the  lives  of  himself 
and  his  followers  are  said  to  have  been  a  con> 
tinoed  course  of  impure  and  vicious  conduct. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of 
Simon  Magus,  from  whom  all  the  pseudo- 
Christian  or  Gnostic  heresies  were  said  to  be 
derived.  Simon  himself  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  Jews  who,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  travelled  about  the 
country,  exorcising  evil  spirits.  But  he  was 
also  a  man  of  speculative  mind;  and,  having 
studied  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  he  entered  into 
the  questions  which  were  then  so  commonly 
agitated,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  the  oriein  of  evil.  Hence  we  find  him 
embracing  the  opinion,  that  the  world  was 
created  by  angels,  who  were  themselves  pro- 
duced from  Qoa,  This  was  a  corrupted  Pla- 
tonism.  Plato  imagined  that  the  ideas  which 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  created  intellect- 
ual beings :  Simon  taught  that  the  supreme  God 
by  an  operation  of  his  own  mind  produced  the 
•ngels.  The  first  intelligences  or  Plato  were 
employed  by  Qod  to  create  the  world :  Simon 
Also  lauffht  that  the  angels,  or  aeons,  created 
the  world;  but  in  one  respect  the  Gnostics  had 
totally  changed  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  for 
they  taught  that  the  angel,  or  ansels,  who 
created  the  world,  acted  contrary  to  Okt  wishes 
of  the  Supreme  God. 

SIN,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  or  want 
of  conformity  to  the  will  of  l3k)d,  1  John  iii,  4. 
Original  sin  is  that  whereby  our  whole  nature 
is  corrupted,  and  rendered  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  law  of  God;  or.  according  to  the 
ninth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  '*  It  is 
that  whereby  man  is  very  far  ^ne  from  ori- 
ginal righteousness,  and  is,  of  his  own  nature, 
mclined  to  evil."  This  is  sometimes  called, 
"  indwelling  sin,"  Rom.  vii.  The  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  is  also 
what  divines  call,  with  some  latitude  of  ex- 
pression, original  sin.  Actual  sin  is  a  direct 
violation  of  Uod's  law,  and  generally  applied 
lo  those  who  are  capable  of  committing  moral 
evil ;  as  opposed  to  idiots  or  children,  who  have 
not  the  right  use  of  their  powers.  Sins  of 
omission  consist  in  leaving  those  things  undone 
which  ought  to  be  done.  Sins  of  commission 
>re  those  which  are  committed  against  affirma- 
tive precepts,  or  doing  what  should  not  be 
done.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  those  which  arise 
'nin  ignorance,  suxprise',  Ac    Secret  sins  are 
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thoM  committed  in  secret,  or  those  of  wkicii, 
through  blindness  or  prejudice,  we  do  not 
see  t&  evil,  Psalm  xix,  7-12.  Presumptuous 
sins  are  those  which  are  done  boldly  aeainst 
light  and  conviction.  The  unpardonable  sin 
is,  according  to  some,  the  ascribing  to  the 
devil  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  sin,  or 
blasphemy,  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  many 
scribes  and  Pharisees  were  guilty  of,  who,  be- 
holding our  Lord  do  his  miracles,  affirmed  lhat 
he  wrought  them  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils,  which  was,  in  effect,  calling  the  Holv 
Ghost  Satan,  a  most  horrible  blasphemy ;  ana. 
Bs  on  this  ground  they  rejected  Christ,  and 
salvation  by  him,  their  sin  could  certainly  have 
no  forgiveness,  Mark  iii,  23-30.  No  one  there- 
fore could  be  guilty  of  this  blasphemy,  except 
those  who  were  spectators  of  Christ's  miracles. 
There  is,  however,  another  view  of  this  un- 
pardonable offence,  which  deserves  considera- 
tion: The  sin  or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  says  Bishop  Tomline,  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  three  Gbspels.  It  appears  that  all  the 
three  evangelists  agree  in  representing  the  sin 
or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
crime  which  would  not  be  forgiven;  but  no 
one  of  them  affirms  that  those  who  had  ascribed 
Christ's  power  of  castine  out  devils  to  Beelze- 
bub, had  been  guilty  of  that  sin,  and  in  St 
Luke  it  is  not  mentioned  that  any  such  charge 
had  been  made.  Our  Saviour,  according  to 
the  account  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  error ; 
but  so  far  from  accusing  them  of  having  com* 
mitted  an  unpardonable  sin  in  what  they  had 
said  concerning  him,  he  declares  that  "  whoso- 
ever speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him;"  that  is,  whatever 
reproaches  men  may  utter  against  the  Son  of 
man  during  his  ministry,  however  they  may 
calumniate  the  authority  upon  which  he  acts, 
it  is  still  possible  that  hereafter  they  may  re- 
pent and  believe,  and  all  their  sins  may  be 
forgiven  them ;  but  the  reviling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  described  as  an  offence  of  a  far  more 
heinous  nature:  "  The  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men." 
"  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness."  "  Unto  him 
that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it 
shall  not  be  for^ven."  It  is  plain  tiiat  this 
sin  aeainst  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  be  com- 
mitted while  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  since 
he  always  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  not 
being  to  come  till  after  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  A  few  days  after  that  great  event, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  enabled  the 
Apostles  to  work  miracles,  and  communicated 
to  them  a  variety  of  other  supernatural  gifts. 
If  men  should  sscribe  these  powers  to  Beelze- 
bub, or  in  any  respect  reject  their  authority, 
they  would  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  from 
whom  they  were  derived ;  and  that  sin  would 
be  unpardonable,  because  this  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ  and  his  religion ;  and  they  who  rejected 
these  last  means  of  conviction,  could  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  being  brought  to  faith  ia< 
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Christ,  the  only  appoioted  oondition  of  pardon 
and  forgiveness.  The  greater  heinousness  of 
the  sin  of  these  men  wowd  consist  in  their  re- 
jecting a  greater  body  of  testimony ;  for  they 
are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  from  the  dead,  with  his 
ascension  into  heaven,  with  the  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  the  super- 
natural powers  which  it  communicated;  cir- 
cumstances, all  of  which  were  enforced  by  the 
Apostles  when  they  preached  the  Gh>spe] ;  but 
none  of  which  could  be  known  to  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah during  his  actual  ministry.  Though  this 
was  a  great  sin,  it  was  not  an  unpardonable 
one,  it  might  be  remedied  by  subsequent  belief, 
by  yielding  to  subsequent  testimony.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  who  finally  rejectea 
the  accumulated  and  complete  evidence  of 
Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  as  exhibited  by  the 
inspired  Apostles,  precluded  themselves  from 
the  possibility  of  conviction,  because  no  farther 
testimony  would  be  afforded  them,  and  conse- 
ouently,  there  being  no  means  of  repentance, 
tney  would  be  incapable  of  forgiveness  and 
redemption.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  consisted  in  finally 
rejecting  the  Gk>spel  as  preached  by  the  Apos- 
tleSj  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  taught  "by  signs  and  wonders, 
and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,''  Heb.  ii,  4.  It  was  unpardonable,  be- 
cause this  was  the  consummation  of  the  proofs 
afforded  to  the  men  of  that  ^nerstion  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ.  This  sin  was  mani- 
fntly  distinct  from  all  other  sins ;  it  indicated 
an  invincible  obstinacy  of  mind,  an  impious 
and  unalterable  determination  to  reftise  the 
offered  mercy  of  God.  It  would  appear  from 
this,  that  those  only  committed  or  could  com- 
mit this  irremisslble  offence,  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  mighty  works  wrought  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Apostles  after  Christ's  as- 
cension and  the  day  or  pentecost.  Our  Lord's 
declaration  appears  chiefly  to  reroect  the  Jews. 
This  view  will  serve  to  explain  those  passages 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the 
hopeless  case  of  Jewish  apostates  is  described. 
But  see  Bmsphemv. 

SIN,  Desebt  of.  To  this  the  tenth  station 
the  Israelites  came  exactly  in  a  month  after  they 
left  Egypt.  And  here  again  they  murmured 
for  "  the  bread  and  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt." 
So  the  Lord  j^ave  them  quails  for  a  day,  and 
manna  for  forty  years,  till  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Canaan.  On  this  occasion  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath  was  reviyed,  as  a  day 
of  rest,  which  had  been  intermitted  during 
their  Egyptian  bondaee.  On  this  day  there 
fell  no  manna,  but  on  uie  preceding  they  were 
directed  to  eather  two  days'  provision.  To 
perpetuate  the  memorial  of  *'  this  bread  from 
neaven*'  to  ftiture  generations,  a  pot  of  manna, 
which  was  preservMl  fresh,  by  a  standing  mira- 
cle, was  oraered  to  be  laid  up  beside  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  in  the  sanctuary,  Exod.  zvi. 

SINAI,  a  famous  mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
Irsa,  on  which  God  eave  the  law  to  Moses, 
Exod.  ziz,  I ;  xziv,  16  ;  zxzi,  18;  xxxiv,  2,  4, 


Ac  *,  Ley.  xxy,  1 ;  xlwL  46.  It  stands  In  • 
kind  of  peninsula,  formed  by  the  two  anu  d 
the  Rea  Sea ;  one  extending  north,  called  ik 
Gulf  of  Kolsom;  the  other  extending  east, 
called  the  Gulf  of  Elan.  The  Arabs  call 
Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  of  Tor,  that  is,  ik 
mountain,  by  way  of  exeetlence;  or  Gibd 
Mousa,  "  the  mountain  of  Moses."  It  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Cairo,  which  is 
a  journey  of  ten  aays.  The  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, where  the  Israelites  continued  encamped 
almost  a  year,  and  where  Moses  erected  the 
tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  country;  i)s 
ascent  to  it  is  very  craggy,  the  greater  put 
cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  then  one  comes  to  a  larje 
space  of  eround,  which  is  a  plam  surnHindd 
on  all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  wix« 
length  is  nearly  twelve  miles.  Toward  tlK 
extremity  of  this  plain,  on  the  north,  two  hig^ 
mountains  appear ;  the  highest  is  called  Sioal 
the  other  Horeb.  They  are  of  very  steep  as- 
cent, and  do  not  stand  on  much  ground  is 
comparison  to  their  extraordinary  height.  & 
nai  is  at  least  one  third  part  higher  than  th 
other,  and  its  ascent  more  iqprigfat  and  diffi- 
cult. The  top  of  the  mountam  terminates  ii 
an  uneven  and  rugged  space,  which  migiM 
contain  about  sixty  persons.  On  this  emineooe 
is  built  a  little  chapel,  called  St  Catherine't, 
where  it  is  thought  the  body  of  this  isitf 
rested  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  years;  ta 
afterward  it  was  removed  into  a  church  at  the 
/oot  of  tht  mountain.  Near  this  chapel  issn 
a  fountain  of  very  eood  fresh  water:  it  is  look- 
ed upon  as  miracalous,  it  not  beinf  cooceifi- 
ble  how  water  can  flow  from  the  hrow  of  ic 
high  and  so  barren  a  mountain.  Mount  Ho^ 
stands  west  of  Sinai ;  so  that  at  sui»-risiog  the 
shadow  of  Sinai  covers  Horeb.  Beside  the 
little  fountain  at  the  top  of  Sinai,  there  is  as- 
other  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  which  supplies  ^ 
monastery  of  St  Catherine.  Five  or  six  paees 
from  thence  they  show  a  stone,  whose  K>gH 
is  four  or  five  feet,  and  breadth  about  thite, 
which  they  say  is  tne  very  stone  from  wbena 
Moses  caused  the  arater  to  gush  out  Its  cokm 
is  of  a  spotted  grey ;  and  it  is,  as  it  were,  set  is 
a  kind  of  earth,  wnere  no  other  rock  appesA 
This  stone  has  twelve  holes  or  channels,  vhia 
are  about  a  foot  wide,  from  whence  they  ssj 
the  water  issued  which  the  Israelites  drank. 

"  Sinai,"  says  Sandys,  "  has  three  tops  of « 
marvellous  height ;  that  on  the  west  side^  where 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  bush,  fhutivl  it 
pasturage,  far  lower  than  the  middlemost,  anc 
shadowed  when  the  sun  riseth  thereon;  whicb 
is  that  whereon  Giod  gave  the  law  to  Mo**) 
and  which  is  now  c&WA  the  Mount  of  Maaa>i 
at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  monastery 
called  St.  Catherine's,  from  which  there  weit 
steps  formerly  up  to  Uie  very  top  of  the  mouat- 
ain,  and  were  computed  fourteen  thousand  0 
number.  At  present  some  of  them  are  broken, 
but  those  that  remain  are  wcU  msde,  and  essT 
to  go  up  and  down.  There  are,  in'  acversl 
places  of  the  ascent,  /rood  eistams  ,*  and  eiP^ 
cially  near  the  top,  a  rair  and  good  on*-  *r 
third  or  most  easto'.y  summit  is  cilkd  of  tm 
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iriigioQs  in  thoM  parts,  Mount  Catlierine :  on 
tbe  top  of  whieh  ttiere  is  a  dome,  under  which 
Uiey  say  was  inteped  the  body  of  this  saint, 
brought  thither  by  ansels  after  she  was  be- 
headed at  Alexanaria.*"  One  may  jud^  of  the 
height  of  St.  Catherine's  Mount,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  high  as  that  of  Moses  by  a 
ihird  part,  from  this  circumstance,  that  There- 
not  found  much  snow  on  both  when  he  was 
there,  which  was  in  February.  The  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  is  from  Cairo  some  eight  days' 
journey  oTcr  the  deserts. 

810N,  or  ZION,  Mount,  a  mount  or  hill  on 
the  south  of  Old  Jerusalem  or  Salem,  and 
higher  than  that  on  which  the  ancient  city 
stood.  This  hill  was,  perhaps,  on  this  account, 
made  choice  of  by  the  Jebusiies  lor  building 
a  fort  or  citadel  upon ;  which  fort  was  taken 
by  David,  who  transferred  his  court  thither 
from  Hebron,  and  brought  the  aik  of  the  Liord 
and  act  it  in  a  tabernacle  or  tent  pitched  for  it. 
On  this  account  it  is,  that  this  hill  is  so  fre- 
quently styled  in  the  Psalms  the  "  holy  hill ;" 
and,  by  way  of  excellence,  is  used  in  the  poeti- 
cal language  of  Scripture  to  denote  the  whole 
cityof  Jenisalem.  Mere  Darid  built  a  palace, 
nod  a  city,  called  after  him  the  city  of  David ; 
nd  which  subseouently  formed  a  part  of 
Jenualem,  enclosed  within  the  same  walls, 
although  a  great  pan  of  the  hill  is  now  left 
viihout  them;  while,  on  the  contrary.  Cal- 
vary, which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly 
vitnout  the  wafts,  is  now  enclosed  within 
•hem,  the  city  having  drawn  itself  round  about 
his  sacred  mount.  "  This  hill,**  says  M.  Cha- 
eaubriand,  "  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  bar^ 
"en  appearance ;  open  in  form  of  a  crescent, 
owaid  Jerusalem;  and  is  about  as  high  as 
Vfontmaitre  at  Paris,  but  rounder  at  the  top. 
This  sacred  summit  is  distinguished  by  three 
nonuments,  or,  mors  properly,  by  three  ruins, 
he  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  place  where  Christ 
elebrated  bis  last  supper,  and  the  tomb  or 
»alace  of  David.  From  the  top  of  the  hill 
'ou  see,  to  the  south,  the  Tslley  of  Ben  Hin- 
>oin ;  beyond  this,  the  field  of  blood,  purchased 
rith  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  Judas; 
he  hill  of  Eva  Counsel,  the  tombs  of  the 
adges,  and  the  whole  desert  toward  Hebron 
ind  Bethlehem.  To  the  north,  the  wall  of 
enisalem,  which  passes  over  the  top  of  Sion, 
^tercepts  the  view  of  the  city,  the  site  of 
i^hich  gradually  slopes  toward  the  Valley  of 
ehoshaphat." 

Dr.  Richardson  observes  of  Sion,  "  At  the 
tme  when  I  visited  this  sacred  eround,  one 
^rt  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barlev,  another 
^as  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough,  and 
le  soil  turned  up  oonsist«i  of  stones  and  lime 
lixed  with  eartn,  such  as  is  usually  met  with 
1  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  It  is  nearly 
mile  in  cireumforence,  is  highest  on  the  west 
ide,  and  toward  the  east  fltUs  down  in  broad 
iiraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain, 
nd  narrow  ones  on  the  side  as  it  slopes  down 
nrard  the  brook  Kedron.  Each  terrace  is  di- 
ided  from  theone  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry 
ione,  built  of  the  ruins  of  tnia  celebrated  spot 
1m  tflnson  nesr  the  bottom  of  the  hill  an 


tised  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam.  We  have  here  another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  apecial  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
'  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sakes  be  plough- 
ed as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall' beeome  heaps.' 
Micah  iii,  12."  Mr.  JoUiffe  represents  the  niU 
of  Sion  as  not  more  raised  above  the  city  than 
the  Aventine  hill  above  the  Roman  forum; 
but  conjectures  that  its  height,  from  its  base 
in  the  Valley  of  Gehinnom,  from  which  it  rises 
abruptly,  may  be  equivalent  to  some  of  the 
lowest  hills  which  encompass  Bath;  that  is. 
if  the  estimate  be  correct,  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the  low* 
est  of  the  hills  above  that  city. 

SISTER,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  has 
equal  latitude  as  brotner.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  a  sister  by  natural  relation  from  the  same 
fether  and  mother,  but  also  for  a  sister  only 
by  the  same  father  or  by*the  same  mother,  or 
a  near  relation  only.  Sarah  is  called  sister  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  zii,  13;  xx,  13,  though  only 
his  nieee  according  to  some,  or  sister  by  the 
fother^s  side  according  to  others.  In  the  law, 
Lev.  xriii,  18,  it  is  forbidden  to  take  to  wifo 
the  sister  of  a  wife ;  to  marry  two  sisters ;  or, 
according  to  some  interpreters,  to  marry  a 
second  wife,  havine  one  already.  Literally, 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over  her  sister  to 
afflict  her ;"  as  if  meaning  to  forbid  polygamy. 
In  the  Gospels,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesue 
Christ  are  nis  cousins,  children  of  the  sisters  of 
die  holy  virgin,  Matt,  xiii,  56;  Mark  ri,  3. 

SLAVE.    See  Servant. 

SLEEP,  SLCBPfNO,  SLUMBsanra,  is  taken 
either  for  the  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body ;  or 
for  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  whieh  is  suptneness^ 
indolence,  sttroidityj  or  for  the  sleep  of  death. 
"  You  shall  sleep  with  your  fathers  t'lyon  shall 
die,  as  they  are  dead.  Jeremiah,  li,  39,  threat- 
ens Babylon,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  with  a 
perpetual  sleep,  out  of  which  they  shall  not 
awake.  Daniel,  xii,  9,  speaks  of  those  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  grave.  *'  Lazarus  our 
friend  sleepeth;  let  us  go  and  awake  him," 
John  xi,  11 ;  he  is  dead,  let  us  eo  snd  raise 
him  up.  '*  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light,"  Eph.  V,  14.  Here  St.  Paul  speaks  to 
those  that  were  dead  in  sin  and  infidelity.  St 
Peter  says  of  the  wicked,  "  Their  damnation 
slumbereth  not,"  2  Peter  ii,  3.  God  is  not 
asleep,  he  will  not  forget  to  punish  them  in 
his  own  due  time.  Isaiah,  Ixy,  4,  speaks  of  a 
superstitious  practice  amons  the  Pa^ns,  who  - 
went  to  sleep  in  the  temples  6f  their  idols,  to 
obtain  prophetic  dreams :  "  They  remain  among 


terpret  it  of  idol  temples,  some  of  caves  and 
dens,  in  which  the  Heathens  used  to  worship 
their  idols;  and  some  of  tombs  or  monuments 
for  dead  persons.  Thus  also  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  Jews,  in  contempt  of  the  pro* 
phets,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  went 
into  the  tombs  and  temples  of  idols  to  sleep 
there,  and  to  haye  dreams  thst  might  discover 
fotore  events  to  them.    The  Pagans  for  Aii 
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DOTDOM  Vied  to  lie  npon  tha  sldns  of  the  eecri- 
need  Tictimt. 

SLINGS.    See  Arms. 

SMYRNA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  all  the  LeTant.  It  contended 
for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer,  and 
its  title  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  best 
founded.  The  Christian  church  in  Smyrna 
was  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to 
which  the  Apostle  John  was  commanded  to 
address  an  epistle,  Rev.  ii,  8-10.  The  present 
Smyrna,  which  the  Turks  call  Elsroir,  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
It  is  less  remarkable  for  the  ele^noe  of  its 
buildings  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  riches  of 
its  inhabitants. 

SOCINIANS,  a  sect  so  called  from  Faustus 
Socinus,  who  died  in  Poland  in  1604.  This 
celebrated  man  was  bom  in  Tuscany,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he  devoted  lit- 
tle time  to  literary  acquisitions,  but  he  was 
possessed  of  a  vigorous  understandinjg;,  and  of 
that  steady  fortitude  which  qualified  him  for  the 
memorable  part  which  he  aflerwaid  acted.  His 
connection  with  his  uncle  LbUus  probably  gave 
a  bias  to  his  mind  with  respect  to  religion.  He 
warmly  embraced  his  tenets,  and  he  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  days  in  studying  and  dissemi- 
nating them.  Having  left  his  native  country, 
he  visited  Poland ;  and  finally  he  settled  in  it 
for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating  his  own 
peculiar  views  of  religious  truth.  The  funda- 
mental principles  which  be  assumed  were,  the 
rejection  of  all  mystery  from  revelation,  and 
the  necessity  of  trying  its  doctrines  by  the 
light  of  reason;  and  he  rigorously  applied  this 
latter  maxim  in  conducting  his  tneoiogical  in- 
yestigations.  He  inculcated  in  the  strictest 
■ense,  the  unity  of  God ;  considered  the  Word 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  attributes  of  the  su< 
preme  Being;  taught  that  Christ  was  a  man 
peculiarly  honoured  by  the  Almighty,  having 
been  born  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  that  he  was  so  hignly  exalted,  in  conse- 

auence  of  his  office  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
aat  be  might  be  styled  the  Bon  of  Gtod,^and 
ought  to  be  worshipped.  Struck  with  several 
declarations  of  our  Lord  which  seemed,  to  im* 
ply  that  he  had  descended  from  heaven,  and^ 
wnich  militated  against  his  leading  tenet  se- 
apecting  Jesus,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
application  of  them,  by  supposing  or  affirming 
luttt,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  he  had,  through  the  power 
of  God.  been  taken  up  to  the  celestial  regions, 
and  haa  in  them  received  from  the  Almighty  the 
truths  which  he  was  commissioned  to  reveal. 

The  first  reception  of  Socinus  in  Poland, 
even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  welcome  him,  was  most  discouraging.  The 
Unitarian  churches  which  had  been  previously 
established  in  that  kingdom,  differing  from 
him  in  several  points,  woula  not  admit  him 
into  their  communion ;  and  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  enmity  of  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
liana,  who  abhorred  bis  ^tenets,  and  branded 


them  as  impious.  Bat,  notwithstandiag  d 
this,  and  altnoush  he  was  yisited  with  nraeh 
suffering  and  affliction,  hif  perseverance,  hii 
talents,  and  his  xeal  soon  excited  admiration; 
his  views  were  adopted  by  many  even  in  tht 
highest  stations  of  life;  nis  prinetples  vm 
embodied  in  a  catechism,  which,  thoagliDat 
imposed  upon  his  followers,  they  read  vith 
very  extensive  acquiescence ;  and  be  hid  tbe 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  long  cherished,  embraced  by  variosi 
churches  enjoying  the  protection  of  g^Tcn- 
ment,  and  permitted  to  establish  seminaries 
of  education  by  which  the  impression  roadeoe 
the  public  mind  might  be  preserved  and  deep* 
enea.  There  was  not,  howeyer,  perfect  nsa- 
nimity  of  faith  among  all  his  associates  vbe 
unitea  in  denying  the  divinity  of  our  LonL 
Vast  numbers  of  tneae,  previous  to  their  having 
perused  the  papers  of  Laeliua  Socinus,  had  so 
far  received  the  system  of  ArianiFm,  thai  thef 
believed  Christ  to  have  existed  before  he  eo- 
toned  into  the  world;  and  although  many,  ia 
consequence  of  the  reasonings  and  rcprneota* 
tions  of  Socinus,  abandoned  this  doctrine,  it 
was  retained  by  some,  who,  from  their  leader, 
were  called  Famovians.  Socinus  conducted 
himself  toward  these  men  'with  adminble  ad- 
dreaa.  Fully  aware  that  the  tendencv  of  their 
having  departed  so  far  from  the  orthodox  t^ 
nets  was  to  lead  them  to  still  farther  reecsioo, 
and  sensible  that  his  own  system  naturallj  aad 
consequentially  resulted  from  what  ihtj  rea- 
dily admitted,  he  used  every  method  to  conci- 
liate them,  and  he  permitted  them  to  roMii 
with  his  followers,  upon  condition  of  their  act 
openly  insisting  on  the  prc^xiatence  of  Christ 
They  did,  however,  at  length  separate  fna 
the  great  body  of  his  adherents;  but  they  gra- 
dually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  then, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Famovius,  most  of  ihes 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  SociniaoSt 
and  all  trace  of  them  as  a  distinct  party  vas 
obliterated. 

Socinus  was  much  more  agitated  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  opinion  very  opposite  to  thoas 
now  mentioned.  As  might  have  been  aotici* 
pated,  there  were  some  who,  having  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Laelius  Socinus  as  to  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ,  deduced  froo  this 
tenet-  eonsequences  which  appearod  to  thea 
obviously  to  flow  from  it,  although  these  hnd 
not  been  perceived  or  admitted  by  Laelius  him- 
self. A  striking  example  of  this  took  place  ia 
the  time  of  Faustus  Socinus.  Francis  David, 
a  man  of  considerable  influence  among  the 
Unitarians,  being  the  superintendent  of  tbcir 
churches  in  Transylvania,  maintained  that,  ss 
Christ  was  bora  just  like  other  men,  so  be  ooo- 
tinued,  notwithstanding  his  exaltation,  to  he 
merely  a  human  being:  and  that  therefore  all 
invocation  of  him,  ana  worship  paid  to  hint, 
were  to  be  shunned  as  impiety  or  uiolatry. 
Socinus  inveighed  with  tbe  utmost  warmth 
against  this  opinion ;  he  used  ^vtrv  method  la 
induce  David  to  renounce  it;  ana,  at  the  de 
sire  of  one  of  his  friends,  ha  resided  for  a  cod- 
siderable  time  at  the  house  of  his  oppoflentf 
I  that  the  aubject  at  issue  vofjtA  be  fuOy  «m 
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ealmlT  diMuaMd.  He  &iled,  hoWeTwr,  in  ae- 
cooipUahing  his  objeeL  Da^id  persisted,  as 
be  had,  upon  the  ground  which  he  had  taken, 
good  reason  to  do,  in  assertine  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  announced ;  ana  he  was  soon 
after  this  thrown  by  the  prince  of  Transylyania 
into  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  severed  years, 
and  then  died  at  an  advanced  age.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  Socinns  was  accessary  to  this 
cruel  deed  of  detestable  persecution ;  and,  al- 
though attempts  have  been  made  to  wipe  off  the 
imputation,  there  is  too  much  cause  to  think 
that  it  is  not  wholly  unfounded.  Most  certain 
it  is,  that  he  had  it  much  at  heart  to  root  out 
what  he  viewed  as  the  heresy  of  David,  and 
that  the  support  of  it  after  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  sufferer  by  some  distinguished  Unita- 
rians gave  him  much  uneasiness.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  zeal  which  he  thus  displayed 
arose  from  his  apprehension  that  the  tenets 
which  he  opposed  would  supplant  bis  own,  and 
from  the  difficulty  that  he  must  have  experi- 
enced in  turning  aside  the  inferences  which 
were  affirmed  to  follow  from  what  he  admitted. 
If  such  was  the  case,  and  it  seems  in  many  re- 
spects more  probable  than  the  conjecture  of 
Mosheim^  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dread 
of  rendering  the  sect  more  odious  than  it  actu- 
ally was,  we  liaTe  a  striking  proof  of  his  discern- 
ment, though  at  the  expense  of  his  candour ; 
for  the  present  creed  of  Unitarianism  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  that  of  David  than 
U>  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  Socinianism 
himself 

But,  while  he  was  thus  disquieted  bv  oppo- 
tition  which,  after  the  liberty  with  which  he 
hod  himself  aeparted  from  the  faith  of  the  most 
sncient  and  numerous  Christian  churches, 
should  have  created  no  surprise,  ho  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  zeal  and  the  esublishment  of 
ois  followers.  Under  the  protection  of  the  am- 
ple toleration  which  they  enjoyed  in  Poland 
they  were  sedulous  in  their  attempts  to  im- 
print their  tenets  upon  those  amonf  whom 
they  lived,  and  to  send  these  tenets  abroad  to 
foreign  nations.  The  Anti-trinitarians  in  Po- 
land had  early  translated  the  Scriptures,  and 
^ir  successors  under  Socinus  composed  many 
Works  with  the  design  of  defending  the  princi- 
ples of  their  faith.  They  also  sent  missiona- 
ries to  propagate  their  views  and  to  disseminate 
the  books  which  supported  them,  anticipating 
success  similar  to  that  which  had  accompanied 
their  efforu  in  Transylvania.  But  in  Hungary 
And  in  Austria  they  were  successfully  opposed 
^y  the  united  and  cordial  efforts  of  Catnolics 
^nd  Protestants.  In  Holland  they  were  more 
fortunate;  and  in  Elngland  they  established 
only  one  congregation,  which  differed  in  some 

Joints  from  t^e  parent  sect,  and  which  soon 
windled  away. 

I^hese  failures^  which  the  ardour,  the  ability, 
^  the  high  rank  of  many  who  engaeed  m 
UK  diffusion  of  Socinianism  were  unable  to 
Pl^ent,  were  soon  followed  by  their  expulsion 
from  the  country  in  which  they  had  so  long 
(gained  in  security  and  peace.  Toward  the 
■^dle  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  of  the 
^''mtta   attending  the  aoademy  at   Racow, 


wantonlT  insulted  the  feelings  and  the  printt- 
pies  of  tne  Catholics,  by  a  contemptible  act  of 
outrage  against  a  crucifix,  which,  with  stones, 
thev  threw  down  from  the  place  in  which  it 
had  been  erected.  By  men  warmly  attached 
to  their  own  religion,  and  who  had  at  all  times 
regarded  the  oocinians  as  undermining  its 
foundation,  this  youthful  excess  was  repre- 
sented as  confirming  all  the  charges  that  nad 
been  made  against  the  community  to  which 
the  perpetrators  bebnged,  and  thev  determined 
to  exert  themselves  to  procure  their  punish- 
ment or  extirpation.  The  supporters  of  the 
established  religion  accordingly  applied  to  the 
diet  at  Warsaw ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erful influence  used  in  favour  of  the  Socinians, 
a  cruel  edict  was  passed,  abolishing  their  acade- 
my at  Racow,  banishing  the  learned  men  who 
had  taught  in  it,  breaking  the  printing  pressea, 
and  shutting  up  the  churches.  This  edict  was 
carried  into  effect  with  much  severity ;  but  it 
did  not  exhaust  the  enmity  now  cherished 
against  the  sect;  for  within  a  few  years  after, 
by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Polish  diet,  they  were 
banished  from  the  territories  of  the  republic, 
and,  with  sad  departure  from  the  tolerant  ana 
beneficent  spirit  of  the  Gk>spel,  death  was  de- 
nounced against  all  who  held  their  opinions, 
or  who  even  sheltered  and  protected  those  who 
entertained  them.  A  short  time  was  allowed 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  to  arrange  their  af- 
fairs before  they  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  scenes 
which  all  the  ties  of  human  life  must  have  en- 
deared to  them ;  but  this  period  was  abridged. 
Some,  however,  had  escaped  the  operation  of 
the  law,  and  had  remainea  in  Poland ;  but  three 
years  after  the  edict  was  renewed^  and  the 
Docinians  who  still  lingered  in  their  beloved 
country  were  driven  from  it  with  a  rigour  and 
an  inhumanity  reflecting  infamy  upon  those 
who  were  guilty  of  them,  and  leading  to  the 
most  melancholy  reflections  upon  that  dismal 
perversion  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  our  nature, 
which  has  so  often  been  effected  by  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  a  religion  breathing  the  tenderest  oon- 
cem  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
principles  of  So^us  were,  notwithstanding, 
secretly  fostered,  and  various  causes  tended  to 
perpetuate  them  even  where  in  profession  they 
were  abjured.  The  propensity,  so  natural  to 
man,  of  dissipating  every  shade  of  mystery,  and 
castine  the  Wht  of  his  own  understanding 
arouna  the  suojects  of  his  contemplation,  did 
not  cease  to  operate;  and  the  application  of 
this  principle,  so  (|;ratifying  to  the  pride  of  hu- 
man reason,  carried  many  farther  than  even 
Socinus  had  probably  anticipated. 

The  Socinians  hokl,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  mere  man.  who  had  no  exiatenoe  before  he 
W88  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  distinct  person ;  but  that  the  Fa- 
ther only  is  truly  and  property  Qod.  They 
own  that  the  name  of  God  is  given  in  Scripture 
to  Jesus  Christ,  but  contend  that  it  is  only  a  de- 
puted title ;  which,  however,  invests  him  with 
a  great  authority  over  all  creatures.  They 
deny  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  and  hnpuiaa 
righteousness,  and  say,  that  Christ  only  pnaeb- 
ecT  the  tnith  to  mankind,  sat  before  tliem  ui 
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hkoMlf  an  •zample  of  heioie  Tirtac,  and  wakd 
kU  doctrines  with  his  blood.  Original  sin  they 
a  mere  aeholastie  chimera.    Some  ot* 


them,  likewise,  maintain  the  sleep  of  the  sool, 
which,  they  say,  becomes  insensible  at  death, 
and  is  raised  aeain  with  the  body  at  the  resur- 
rection, when  ue  good  shall  be  established  in 
the  possessbn  of  eternal  felicity,  while  the 
wicked  shall  be  consigned  to  a  fire  that  will  tor- 
ment them,  not  eternally^  but  for  a  certain  dura- 
tion, proportioned  to  tlieur  demerits. 

SODOM,  the  capital  of  PenUpolis,  which 
for  some  time  was  the  residence  of  Lot,  the 
nephew  of  Abraham.  The  history  of  its  de- 
struction is*^iven  in  the  book  of  Qenesis.  See 
Abraham,  Lot,  and  Dead  Sba. 

SOLOMON,  or  SALOMON,  son  of  David 
and  Bathsheba,  was  bom  A.  M.  3971.  The 
LK>rd  loved  him,  and  sent  Nathan  to  David  to 
give  Solomon  the  name  of  Jedidiah,  or,  **  be- 
loved of  the  Lord,"  S  Sam.  xii,  24.  ^.  This 
was  probably  when  Nathan  assured  David  that 
his  son  should  succeed  him,  and  that  he  should 
inherit  those  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
him  some  years  before,  when  he  had  conceived 
the  design  of  building  a  temple  to  the  Lord ; 
for  then  God  declared,  by  the  prophet  Nmhan, 
that  the  honour  of  building  a  temple  should  be 
reserved  for  his  son,  3  Sam.  vii,  5,  dtc.  Solo- 
mon, being  confirmed  in  hit  kinedom,  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
ypt,  and  married  his  daughter,  A.  M.  WQl. 
e  brought  her  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  apart- 
ments for  her  in  the  city  of  David,  till  he 
should  build  her  a  palace,  which  he  did  some 
years  afUrward,  when  ho  had  finished  the 
temple.  It  is  thought  that  on  occasion  of  this 
marriage,  Solomon  composed  the  Canticles, 
which  are  a  kind  of  epithalamium.  The  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  as 
contributing  to  pervert  Solomon,  1  Kings  zi, 
1,  3;  Neh.  xiii,  z6;  and  it  is  very  likely,  that 
if  at  first  this  princess  mieht  seem  converted 
to  the  Lord,  sne  afterward  might  retain  her 
private  disposition  to  idolatry,  and  might  en- 
gage her  husband  in  it. 

Solomon,  accompanied  by  his  troops  and  all 
Israel,  went  up  to  Giboon,  where  was  then  the 
brazen  altar,  upon  which  he  offered  a  thousand 
burnt-offerings.  The  night  fi3llowing,  Qcd  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said,  '*  Ask  of 
me  what  thou  wilt."  Solomon  begged  of  QoA 
A  wise  and  understanding  heart,  ana  such  qua- 
lities as  were  necessary  for  the  government  of 
the  people  committed  to  him.  This  reouest 
pleased  the  Lord,  and  was  fially  erantea  by 
nim.  Solomon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  before  Uie  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  made  a 
great  feast  for  his  servants.  He  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace  throughout  his  dominions; 
Judah  and  Israel  lived  in  security;  and  his 
neighbours  either  paid  him  tribute,  or  were  his 
allies;  he  ruled  over  all  the  countries  and 
kingdoms  from  the  Eluphrates  to  the  Nile,  and 
his  dominions  extended  even  beyond  the  for- 
mer; he  had  abundance  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  war;  he  exceeded  the  <xientals,  and  all  the 
^[yptians,  In  wisdom  and  prudence;  he  was 


the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  his  vspataCion  was 
spread  through  all  nations.  He  ciompused  or 
collected,  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  one 
thousana  and  five  canticles.  He  knew  the 
nature  of  plants  and  trees,  from  the  cedar  on 
Libanua  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall;  aJso  of 
beasts,  of  birds,  of  rqytiles,  of  fishes.  There 
was  a  concourse  of  strangers  finom  all  countries 
to  hear  his  wisdom,  and  ambassadors  from  the 
most  remote  princes. 

When  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  knew  that  So- 
lomon was  made  king  of  urael,  he  sent  em- 
bassadors to  congratulate  him  on  his  aecessios 
to  the  crown.  &me  time  afterward,  Solamoo 
desired  him  to  suj^ly  wood  and  workmen,  to 
assist  in  buildinr  a  temple  to  the  Lc»id.  Hiram 
gladly  undertook  this  service,  and  Solomon, 
on  his  part,  obliged  himsdf  to  give  twenty 
thousana  measures  of  wheat,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  oil.  The  H^rew  and  the 
Vulgate  have  only  twenty  measures  of  oil; 
but  the  reading  ought  no  doubt  to  be  twenty 
thousand.  Solomon  bc^n  to  build  the  teoa- 
ple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  se- 
cond after  the  death  of  David ;  four  hundred 
and  eighty  years  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
He  employed  in  this  great  work  seventy  thou- 
sand proselytes,  descendants  of  the  aodent 
Canaanites,  in  carrying  burdens,  fburseoic 
thousand  in  cuttine  stones  out  of  the  quarries, 
and  three  thousana  six  hundred  overseen  of 
the  works;  besides  thirty  thousand  Isradites 
in  the  quarries  of  Libanus. 

The  temple  was  completed  in  tbeelevemh 
3rear  of  Solomon,  so  that  he  was  bot  seven 
years  in  performing  this  vast  work.  The  dedi- 
cation was  made  the  year  following,  A.  M.  3001. 
To  make  this  ceremony  the  more  aueust,  S(»- 
lomon  chose  fi>r  it  the  eighth  day  of  the  se- 
venth month  of  the  holy  year,  wnich  was  the 
first  of  the  civil  year,  and  answered  to  our 
October.  The  ceremony  of  the  dedicatios 
lasted  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  b^aa 
the  feast  of  tabmiades,  which  continued  seves 
days  longer;  so  that  the  people  continued  st 
Jerusalem  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twenty-second  of  the  seveotli 
month.  When  the  aric  was  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, while  the  priests  and  Levites  were  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  was 
filled  with  a  miraculous  cloud,  so  that  the 
priests  could  no  lon^r  stand  to  perfbrm  the 
functions  of  their  imnistry.  Then  Sotomoo 
beins  on  his  throne,  prostrated  himself  witl 
his  faoe  to  the  ground;  and  rising  up,  an^ 
turning  toward  the  sanctuary,  he  adoresse^ 
his  prayer  to  God,  and  besought  him  that  th* 
house  which  he  had  'built  might  be  aoceptaU* 
to  him,  that  he  would  bless  and  sancufv  it 
and  hear  the  prayers  of  those  vho  should  ad 
dress  him  from  this  holy  place.  He  besou'k 
him  also  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  u 
David  his  servant  in  favour  of  his  family,  and 
of  the  kings  his  successors.  Then  tumini 
himself  to  the  people,  he  solemnly  blessed 
them.  Fire  coming  down  from  heaven  con- 
sumed the  victims  and  burnt  sacrifbes  on  the 
altar,  and  the  g\ory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  wholi 
temole.    On  this  day  the  king  oansad  to  be 
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•aerifiood  tventy-two  thattMnd  oxen,  and  oae 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep  for  peaoe- 
oSering9.  And  because  the  altar  of  bumt-of- 
fiuin^  ^was  not  sufficient  for  all  these  Tictims, 
the  lung  consecrated  the  court  of  the  people. 

Solomon  afterward  built  a  palace  for  him- 
self,   and  another  for  his  queen,  the  king  of 
Egypt's  daughter.    He  was  thirteen  years  in 
finianing  thM   buildings,  and   employed   in 
them  whatever  the  most  exquisite  urt,  or  the 
most  profuse  riches,  could  romish.    The  pa- 
lace  in  which  he  generally  resided  was  caAed 
the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon ;  probably 
because  of  the  great  ({uantity  of  cedar  used  in 
it.     Solomon  also  built  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  place  called  Millo  in  this  citv ;  he  re- 
paired  and  fortified  Hazor,  Meeidoo,  Qezer, 
the  two  Bethhorons,  Upper  and  Lower,  Baal- 
ath,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  desert  of  Syria.    He 
also  fortified  the  cities  where  he  falad  maga- 
zines of  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and  those  where 
his  horses  and  chariots  were  kept.    He  brought 
under  his  government  the  Hittites,  the  Hiviies, 
the  Amontes,  and  the  Perizzites,  which  re- 
mained in  the  land  of  Israel    He  made  them 
tributaries,  and  compelled  them  to  work  at  the 
public  works.    He  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Ezion- 
Geber,  and  at  Elath,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  go  to 
Ophir.     Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  furnished  him 
with  mariners,  who  instructed  the  subjects  of 
Solomon.     They  performed    this   voyage   in 
three  years,  ana  brought  back    gold,    iVory, 
ebony,  precious    wood,    peacocks,    apes,  and 
other  curiosities.    In  one  voyage  they  brought 
Solomon  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gmd, 
2  Chron.  ix,  31.    About  the  same  time,  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem,  attracted 
by  the  great  fame  of  the  king.    She  brought 
nch  presents  of  gold,    spices,   and   precious 
stones;    and  proposed    several   enigmas  and 
hard  questions,  to  which  Solomon  gave  her 
such  satisfactory    answers,   that   she   owned 
what  had  been  told  her  of  his  wisdom  and 
magnificence  was  far  short  of  what  she  had 
found.     The  king,  on  his  part,  made  her  rich 
presents  in  return. 

Solomon  was  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the 
very  richest,  of  all  princes  that    have   ever 
livol ;  and  the  Scripture  expressly  tells  us  he 
exceeded  in  riches  and  wisdom  ail  the  kings 
of  the  earth.    His  annual  revenues  were  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  talents  of  gold,  without 
reckoning  tributes  from   kings    and  nations, 
or  paid  by  Israelites,  or  sums  received  for  cus- 
toms.   The  bucklers  of  his  euards,  and  the 
throne  he  sat  on,   were   ovenaid  with  fold. 
All  the  vessels  of  his  table,  and  the  utensUs  of 
his  palaces,  were  of  gold.    From  all  parts  he 
received  presents^  vesseb  of  gold  and  silver, 
precious  stuffs,  spices,  arms,  horses,  and  mules ; 
And  the  whole  earth  desired  to  see  his  face,  and 
to  hear  the  wisdom  which  GK)d  had  put  into 
His  heart.     But  the  latter  actions  of  his  Ufe 
disgraced  his   character.     Beside   Pharaoh's 
^ughter,  he  married  wives  from  among[  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Idumeans,   Sidonians, 
^  Hitutes.    He  had  seven  hundred  wives, 
^lio  were  so  many  queens,  beside  three  hun- 
dred eoocabines.    These  women  perverted  his 


heart  in  his  declining  age,  so  that  he  woraU^ 
ped  Ashtoreth.  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  Ma 
loch,  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and  Chemosh, 
god  of  the  Moabites.  To  these  ha  built  tem- 
ples on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  and 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  insulted  openly  the 
Majesty  he  had  adored. 

&>lomon  died  after  he  had  reigned  forty 
years,  A.  M.  3029.  He  might  be  about  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age;  for  he  was  about  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reien.  Josephus  makes 
him  to  have  reigned  eignty  years,  and  to  have 
lived  ninety-four  years ;  but  this  is  a  manifest 
error.  The  history  of  this  prince  was  written 
by  the  prophets  Nathan,  Ahijah,  and  Iddo. 
He  was  Duned  in  the  city  of  David:  and  Ba- 
hoboam  his  son  reigned  in  his  siead.  Of  idl 
the  ingenious  works  composed  by  Solomon,  we 
have  nothing  remaining  but  his 'Proverbs,  Ec^ 
clesiastes,  and  the  Canticles;  that  is,  every 
literaiy  monument  respecting  him  has  ^rishea, 
except  tliose  written  under  inspiration — the 
inspired  history  which  registers  his  apostasy, 
ana  his  own  inspired  works,  which,  in  all  the 
principles  they  contain,  condemn  his  vices. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, and  Eycclesiasticus ;  bdt  these  were  writ- 
ten by  Hellenistic  Jews. 

SOUL,  that  immortal,  immaterial,  active 
substance  or  principle  in  man,  whereby  he 
oerceives,  remembers,  reasons,  and  wills.  See 
Materialism. 

SO  WINa.  Our  Lord,  in  his  parable  of  the 
sower,  says,  "  Some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside, 
and  the  fowb  came  and  devoured  tnem. 
Buckingham,  in  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  re- 
marks, "We  ascended  to  an  elevated  plain 
where  husbandmen  were  sowing,  and  some 
thousands  of  starlings  covered  t&  ground,  as 
the  wild  pigeons  do  in  Egypt,  laying  a  heavy 
contribution  on  the  grain  tmown  into  the  fiur- 
rows,  which  are  not  covered  by  harrowing,  as 
in  Europe."  The  sowing  "  beside  all  waters," 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
sowing  of  rice,  which  is  done  on  low  grounds 
flooded,  and  prepared  for  sowins  by  being 
trodden  by  oxen  and  asses,  mid-leg  deep ;  thus, 
they  send  "  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and 
the  ass." 

SPARROW,  *iiav.  Gen.  vii,  14,  and  after- 
ward frequently ;  m««0ioy,  Matt,  x,  39 ;  Luke 
xii,  6,  7;  a  little  bird  every  where  known.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  used  not  only  for  a  sparrow, 
but  for  all  sorts  of  clean  birds,  or  for  tnose  the 
use  of  which  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law. 
That  the  sparrow  is  not  intended  in  Psalm  cii, 
7,  is  evident  from  several  circumstances;  for 
that  is  intimated  to  be  a  bird  of  night,  one  that 
is  both  solitary  and  moumftil ;  none  of  which 
characteristics  is  applicable  to  the  sparrow, 
which  rests  by  nieht,  is  gregarious  and  cheer- 
ful.  It  seems  rather  to  mean  a  bird  melan- 
choly and  drooping,  much  like  one  confined  in 
in  a  cage.    See  Swallow. 

SPEECH.    See  Languaob. 

SPIDER,  w^xip,  Job  viii,  14;  Isa.  liz,  6. 
An  insect  well  Imown,  rensriuble  for  tlw 
thread  which  it  spins,  with  which  it  fomt  a 
web  of  curious  texture,  bat  so  frail  that  k  ia 
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«3cpoMd  to  be  broken  and  destroyed  by  Uie 

■lightest  accident.    To  the  slendcrness  of  this 

filmy  workmanship,  Job  compares  the  hope  of 

the  wicked.   This,  says  Dr.  GkxxJ,  was  "  doabtr 

IttM  a  proverbial  allusion;  and  so  exquisite, 

that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  figure  that 

can  more  fully  describe  the  utter  vanity  of  the 

hopes  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked." 

'*  DeceWing  bliss  >  in  bitter  shaine  it  ends, 
His  prop  a  cobweb,  which  an  Insect  rands." 

So  Isaiah  says,  "  They  weave  the  web  of 
the  spider ;  of  their  webs  no  garment  shall  be 
made ;  neither  shall  they  cover  themselves  with 
their  works." 

SPIKENARD,  -p).  By  this  was  meant  a 
hishlv  aromatic  plant  growine  in  the  Indies. 
«*^llea  "  nardostachys,'^  by  Dioscorides  tLtii 
Galen ;  from  whence  was  made  the  very  valu- 
able extract  or  unguent,  or  favourite  perfume, 
used  at  the  ancient  baths  and  feasts,  unguei^ 
htm  nardinunif  unguentum  nardi  spicala^  [the 
perfume  or  unction  of  spikenard,]  which  it  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Horace,  was  so  valu- 
able, that  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  contained 
in  a  small  box  of  precious  stone,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  sortpf  equivalent  for  a  large  ves- 
sel of  wine,  and  a  handsome  quota  for  a  guest 
to  contribute  at  an  entertainment,  according  to 
the  custom  of  antiquity : 

Nardo  vina  merebere  : 
Nardi  parvua  onyx  etteiet  eadum, 

'*  Brine  you  the  odours,  and  a  caslc  is  (bioe. 
Thy  utile  box  of  ointment  shall  produce 
AuLghij  caslc."  Fkimns. 

8l  Mark,  xiv,  3,  mentions  '*  ointment  of 
spikenard  very  precious,"  which  is  said  to  be 
worth  more  tnan  three  hundred  denarii;  and 
John,  xii,  3,  mentions  a  pound  of  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  costly;  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  odour  of  the  ointment;  it  was  worth 
three  hundred  denariL  It  is  not  to  he  sup- 
posed that  this  was  a  Syrian^  production,  but 
the  true  "  alar"  of  Indian  spikenard ;  an  un- 
guent, containing  the  very  essence  of  the  plant, 
and  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  a  remote 
country. 

SPIRIT,  in  Hebrew,  nr>  in  Greek,  wH^a, 
and  in  Latin,  spiriluSf  is  in  the  Scriptures 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third 

Serson  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  word  signi- 
es  also  the  reasonable  soul  which  animates 
us,  and  continues  in  existence  even  aAer  the 
death  of  the  body ;  that  spiritual,  thinkine  and 
reasoning  substance,  which  is  capable  of  eter- 
nal happiness^  Num.  xvi,  22;  Acts  vii,  59. 
The  term  spirit  is  also  often  used  for  an  angel, 
a  demon,  and  a  ghost,  or  soul  separate  from 
the  body.  It  is  said,  in  Acts  xxiii,  8,  that  the 
Sadduoees  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits.  Jesus  Christ  appearing  to  his  disciples, 
■aid  to  them,  Luke  xxiv,  39,  "  Handle  me  and 
■se,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  fiesh  and  bones,  as  ye 
see  me  have."  And  St.  Paul  calls  the  good 
ancels  "ministering  spirits,"  Heb.  i,  14-  In 
I  Stan,  xvi,  14 ;  xviii,  10 ;  xix,  9,  it  is  said  that 
an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  Saul :  and 
we  have  also  the  expression  unclean  spirits. 
Add  to  this,  spirit  is  sometimes  put  for  the  dis- 
poMtion  of  tM  heart  or  mind:  see  Num.  v, 


14;  Zech.  xti,  10;  Luke  xiii,  11;  Isa.  n,  1 
Discerning  of  spirits,  or  the  secret  charscts 
and  thougnts  of  men,  was  a  ^ft  of  God,  and 
placed  among  the  miraculous  ^ifts  of  the  EiAj 
Ghost,  1  Cor.  xii,  10;  1  John  iv,  1. 

STAR,  in  Hebrew,  3Dia.  Under  the  nunc 
of  stars,  the  ancient  Hebrews  compTefaeoded 
ail  the  heavenly  bodies,  oonstellatjoitt,  lad 
planets ;  in  a  word,  all  the  luminaries,  the  son 
and  moon  excepted.  The  number  of  tbe  itan 
was  looked  upon  as  infinite.  And  the  Pnlm- 
ist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  magnificeiioe  of 
God,  says,  that  he  numbers  the  stars  sod  caSs 
them  by  their  names ;  and  so  are  they  put  to 
express  a  vast  multitude,  GJen.  xv,  5;  xni,  17; 
Exod.  xxxiii,  13. 

STEPHEN,  the  first  martyr.    He  is  always 
pot  at  the  head  of  the  seven  deacons;  asd 
it  is  believed  he  had  studied  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.    As  he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  zeal.  Acts  vi,  5,  6,  Ac,  he  perfonned 
many  wonderful  miracles :    and  those  of  tk 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  of  tbe  Cvreman, 
of  tM   Alexandriflins,  and    others,  dispatiBf 
with  him,   could   not    withsand  the  wisdoa 
and  the  power  with  which  the  spoke.    TiMS 
having  suborned  false  witnesses,  to  testify  thai 
they  had  heard  him  blaspheme  against  Moses, 
auna  against  God,  they  drew  him  before  the 
samhedrim.    Stephen  appeared  in  the  midsi  of 
this  assembly,  with  a  countenance  like  that  of 
an  ansel;    and  the  high   priest  asking  bin 
what  he   had  to  answer,  m  his  defence,  k 
rapidly  traced  the  history  of  the  Jews,  shov- 
ing that  they  had  always  opposed  themselTei 
to  God  and  his  prophets  ;  faitafully  upbraided 
them  with  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  vith 
their  putting  tbe  prophets  to  death,  and,  lasdr, 
with  slayine  Christ  himself.     At  these  wocds 
they  were  mled  with  rage,  amd  gnashed  their 
teeth  against  him.      But  Stephen,  lifting  i? 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  calmly  exdaumed,  "  I  m 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  stand- 
ing at  the  right  hand  of  God."    Then  tbe  Jew 
cned  out,  and  stopped  their  ears  ss  thoo^ 
they  had  heard    blasphemy,   and   falling  oa 
him,    they   drew  him    out  of  the  city,  sad 
stoned  him.    The  witnesses   laid  down  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  called  Saol, 
afterward  St.  Paul,  who  then  appears  to  hate 
commenced  his  career  of  persecution.    "  And 
they  stoned  Stephen,  callmg  upon  God,  and 
saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit;  and  be 
kneel&  down  and  cried  with  a  loud  voio^ 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.    And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleq>,"  an  ex- 
ample of  the  majesty  and  meekness  of  troe 
Christian  heroism,  and  as  the  firat,  so  also  w 
jMLttern,  of  all  subsequent  martyrs.    His  Chris- 
tian brethreff  forsook  not  the  remains  of  thtf 
holy  man;    but  took  care  to  bury  him,  fi^ 
accompanied  his  funeral  with  great  moununfi 
Acts  viii,  2. 

STOICS,  a  sect  of  Heathen  philosopheit, 
Acts  xvii,  18.  Their  distinguishing  ten^ 
were,  that  Gtod  is  underived,  incorniptib^ 
and  eternal :  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  ana 
|^x>dness;  the  efficient  cause  of  sll  the  ff^ 
ties  and  forms  of  things ;    and  the  ooos<s* 
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and  gOTernor  of  tiie  world:  That 
maOer,  in  its  original  elements,  is  also  onde- 
lired  and  eternal ;  and  is  by  this  powerful  en- 
ergy of  the  Deity  impressed  with  motion  and 
form :  That  though  God  and  matter  subsisted 
from  eternity,  t&  present  regular  frame  of 
nature  had  a  beginning  originating  in  the  ^ross 
and  dork  ohaos,  and  will  terminate  in  a  uniTer- 
sal  conflagration,  that  will  reduce  the  world 
to  its  pristine  state:  That  at  this  period  all 
material  forms  will  be  lost  in  one  chaotic  mass ; 
and  all  animated  nature  be  reunited  to  the 
Deity  :  That  from  this  chaotic  state,  howcTer, 
the  world  will  a^ain  emerge  by  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  principle ;  and  gods,  and  men,  and 
aU  forms  of  regulated  nature  be  renewed  and 
dissolved,  in  endless  succession:  And  that 
ader  the  revolution  of  the  great  year  all  things 
will  be  restored,  and  the  race  of  men  will  re- 
turn to  life.  Some  imagined,  that  each  indi- 
Tidual  would  return  to  its  former  body ;  while 
others  sup]XMed,  that  similar  souls  would  be 
placed  in  similar  bodies.  Those  among  the 
stoics  who  maintained  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  supposed  it  to  be  removed  into  the 
celestial  regions  of  the  gods,  where  it  remains 
until,  at  the  general  conflagration,  all  souls, 
both  human  and  divine,  shall  be  absorbed  in 
the  Deity.  But  many  imagined  that,  before 
they  weie  admitted  among  the  divinities,  they 
must  purge  away  their  inherent  vices  and  im- 
perfections, by  a  temporary  residence  in  some 
adrial  regions  between  the  earth  and  the  plan- 
ets. According  to  the  ^neral  doctrine  of  the 
stoics,  all  things  are  subject  to  a  stem  irresisti- 
ble fatality,  even  the  gods  themselves.  Some 
of  them  explained  this  fate  as  an  eternal  chain 
of  causes  and  eflects ;  while  others,  more  ap- 
proaching the  Christian  system,  describe  it  as 
resulting  from  the  divine  decrees — the  fiat  of 
an  eternal  providence.  Considering  the  sys- 
tem practically,  it  was  the  object  of  this  philo- 
sophjr  to  divest  men  of  their  passions  and 
ancctions.  They  taught,  therefore,  that  a  wise 
roan  might  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture ; 
and  that  all  external  things  were  to  him  indif- 
ferent. Their  virtues  alt  arose  from,  and  cen- 
tred in,  themselves;  and  self  approbation  was 
their  ^reat  reward. 

STONEL  This  word  is  sometimes  taken  in 
the  sense  of  rock,  and  is  applied  figuratively  to 
God,  as  the  refuge  of  his  people.  See  Bock, 
The  Hebrews  ^aye  the  name  of  "  stones"  to 
the  weights  used  in  commerce;  no  doubt  be- 
cause tney  were  originally  formed  of  stone. 
*'  Just  weights,"  is  therefore  in  Hebrew,  "just 
stones."  **  The  corner  stone,"  or  "  the  head 
rtone  of  the  comer,"  is  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  Christ.  It  is  the  stone  at  the  angle  of 
a  building,  whether  at  the  foundation  or  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Christ  was  that  comer  stone, 
wnich,  though  rejected  by  the  Jews,  b«:ame 
the  comer  stone  of  the  church,  and  the  stone 
that  binds  and  unites  the  synago^e  and  the 
Gentiles  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith.  Some 
have  thought  the  showers  of  stones  cast  down 
by  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  showers  of 
hail  of  extraordinary  size ;  which  was  proba- 


bly ths  case,  at  they  area  now  aometimei  oa» 
cur  in  those  countnes  in  a  most  terrific  and 
destractive  form,  and  show  how  irrtoistible  an 
aeent  this  meteor  is  in  the  hands  of  an  offended 
(£xL  The  knives  of  stone  that  were  made  use 
of  by  the  Jews  in  circumcision,  were  not  en- 
joineid  by  the  law ;  but  the  use  of  them  was 
founded,  either  upon  custom,  or  upon  the  ex- 
perience that  this  kind  of  instrument  is  found 
to  be  less  danmous  than  those  made  of  metaL 
Zipporah  made  use  of  a  stone  to  circumcise 
bor  sons,  Exod.  iv,  35.  Joshua,  v,  3,  did  the 
same,  when  he  caused  such  of  the  Israelites  to 
be  circumcised  at  Gileal,  as  had  not  received 
circumcision  during  their  jounm*  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  Egyptians,  accorcling  to  Hero- 
dotus, made  use  of  knives  of  stone  to  open 
dead  bodies  that  were  to  be  embalmed;  and 
Pliny  assures  us,  that  the  priests  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods  had  sharp  stones,  with  which  they 
cut  ana  slashed  themselves,  which  they  thought 
they  could  not  do  with  any  thing  else  without 
dan^r.  Great  heaps  of  stones,  raised  up  for 
a  witness  of  anv  memorable  event,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  some  matter  of  great 
importance,,  are  among  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments. In  those  elder  ages,  before  the  use  of 
writing,  these  monuments  were  instead  of  in- 
scriptions, pyramids,  medals,  or  histories.  Ja- 
cob and  Laban  raised  such  a  monument  upon 
Mount  Gilead  in  memory  of  their  covenant, 
Gen.  xxxi,  46.  Joshua  erected  one  at  Gilgal, 
made  of  stones  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  to 
preserve  the  memorial  of  his  miraculous  pas- 
sage over  this  river.  Josh,  iv,  5-7.  The  Israel- 
ites that  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  also  raised  one 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  a  testimony 
that  they  constituted  but  one  nation  with  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side,  Joshua  xxii,  10. 
Sometimes  they  heaped  up  such  a  collection 
of  stones  upon  the  burvmg  place  of  some 
odious  persons,  as  was  none  in  the  case  of 
Achan  and  Absalom,  Joshua  vii,  26;  d  Kings 
xviu,  17. 

A  "  heart  of  stone"  may  be  understood  seve- 
ral ways.  Job,  xli,  24,  speaking  of  the  levia- 
than, says,  that  "  his  heart  is  as  firm  as  a 
stone,  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
millstone:"  that  is,  he  is  oi  a  very  extraordi- 
nary strength,  boldness,  and  couraee.  It  is 
said,  1  Sam.  xxv,  37,  that  Nabal's  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone,  when 
he  was  told  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred  by 
his  impmdence;  his  heart  became  contracted 
or  convulsed,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  his 
death.  Ezekiel,  xxxvi,  26,  says,  that  the  Lord 
will  take  away  from  bis  people  their  heart  of 
stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  that  is, 
he  will  render  them  contrite^  and  sensible  to 
spiritual  things.  '*I  will  give  him  a  white 
stone,"  Rev.il,  17;  that  is,  I  will  give  him 
full  and  public  pardon  and  absolution.  It  is 
spoken  in  allusion  to  an  ancient  custom  of  de- 
livering a  white  stone  to  such  as  they  acquitted 
in  judgment.  They  used  likewise  to  give  a 
white  stone  to  such  as  conquered  in  tl^  Gbe- 
cian  games. 

STORK,  rrmv  Lev.  xi,  19:  Deut.  xiv,  18; 
Job  xxxix,  13;   Psalm  civ,  17;  Jer.  viii.  7* 
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Ztch.  ▼,  9;  A  bifd  similar  to  the  exmne  in  mat, 
bu  the  BBme  fonnalion  aa  to  the  bill,  neck,  Im, 
and  bodv,  hat  is  rather  more  eoroulent.  Tlie 
colour  or  the  crane  is  ash  and  black;  that  of 
the  stork  is  white  and  brown.  The  nails  of 
Its  toes  are  also  yenr  peculiar;  not  beine  claw- 
ed like  those  of  other  birds,  but  flat  like  the 
nails  of  a  man.  It  has  a  yery  long  beak,  and 
lone  red  legs.  It  feeds  upon  serpents,  froffs, 
and  insects,  and  on  this  account  might  oe 
reckoned  by  Moses  among  unclean  birds.  As 
it  seeks  for  these  in  watery  places,  nature  has 
provided  it  with  long  lees ;  and  as  it  flies  away, 
as  well  as  the  crane  and  heron,  to  its  nest  with 
its  plunder,  therefore  its  bill  is  strong  and  jag- 
ged, the  sharp  hooks  of  which  enable  it  to 
retain  its  slippery  prey.  It  has  long  been  re- 
markable for  its  love  to  its  parents,  whom  it 
never  forsakes,  but  tenderly  feeds  and  cherishes 
when  they  have  become  old,  and  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  The  very  learned  and 
Judicious  Bochart  has  collected  a  variety  of 
paaaa^  from  the  ancients,  in  which  they  tes- 
tify this  curious  particular.  Its  very  name  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  ckasida^  signifies  mercy 
or  piety:  and  its  Elnglish  name  is  taken,  if  not 
directly,  yet  secondarily,  through  the  Saxon, 
ftom  the  Greek  word  vr»pyj^,  which  is  often 
used  for  natural  affection. 

The  ttork  *■  to  emblem  of  true  pletj ; 
Because,  when  age  haa  seized  and  made  his  dam 
Unfit  for  flight,  the  irratefal  young  one  lakes 
Hm  mother  on  his  back,  proridea  her  fooc^ 
Repajring  ihoa  her  tender  care  of  him 
Ere  he  waa  fit  to  tij.  BBAmoaT. 

It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
such  in  Scripture:  "The  stork  knoweth  her 
appointed  time,"  Jer.  viii,  7. 

Who  bid  the  aiork,  Columbaa  like,  esptore 
Beavena  not  its  own^  and  worids  unlmown  before  1 
Who  calls  the  council,  statea  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  pointa  the  wa/l 

Pen. 

Bochart  has  collected  several  testimonies  of 
the  migration  of  storks,  ^lian  says,  that  in 
summer  time  they  remain  stationary,  but  at 
the  close  of  autumn  they  repair  to  Elgypt,  Li- 
bya, and  Ethiopia.  *'  For  about  the  space  of  a 
fortnight  before  they  pass  from  one  country  to 
another,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "they  constantly 
resort  together,  from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  in 
a  certain  plain ;  and  there  forming  themselves, 
once  every  day,  into  a  *  douwanne,'  or  council, 
(according  to  the  phrase  of  these  eastern  na- 
tions,) are  said  to  determine  the  exact  time  of 
their  departure,  and  the  place  of  their  future 
aix>de8.      See  Swallow. 

STRANGER.  Moses  inculcated  and  en- 
ibrced  by  numerous  and  by  powerful  consi- 
derations, as  well  as  by  various  examples  of 
benevolent  hospitality,  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  exhibition  of  kindness  and  hu- 
manity to  strangers.  There  were  two  classes 
of  persons  who,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
were  denominated  Hrangers,  o^i.  One  class 
were  those  who,  whether  Hebrews  or  foreign- 
ers, were  destitute  of  a  home,  in  Hebrew 
D^ann.  The  others  were  persons  who,  though 
noc  natives,  had  a  home  in  Palestine ;  the  lat- 
ter were  sna,  strangers  or  foreigners^  in  the 


atriet  sense  of  the  word.    Bothof  thestdsaa^ 
according  to  the  civil  code  of  Moses,  woe  tt 
be  treated  with  kindneas,  and  were  to  eojof 
the  same  rights  with  other  citixens,  Ler.  ziz, 
33,  34;   xziv,  16,  S9;   Num.  ix,  14;  xrJi; 
Deut.  Xj  18;  xxiii,  7;  xziv,  17;  xxvii,  19.  h 
the  earlier  perioda  of  the  Hebrew  stste,  pencil 
who  were  natives  of  another  country,  boi  vhe 
had  come,  either  from  choice  or  from  oeceaitf 
to  take  up  their  residence  among  the  Uebren 
appear  to   have   been   placed   in  fitvosnUt 
circumstances.    At  a  latter  period,  muntiy,  ii 
the  reiens  of  David  and  Sokmion,  they  vof 
compelled  to  labour  on  the  reli^tous  edte 
which  were  erected  by  those  pnnees;  ta  ve 
may  learn  from  such  passages  as  these:  "Aai 
Soiomon  numbered  aU  the  atrangen  that  vm 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  nomberiis 
wherewith   David  his   father   had  numbatd 
them;   and  they  were  found  a  hnndnd  ud 
fifty  thousand   and  three  thousand  and  sii 
hundred ;  and  he  set  throe  score  and  ten  tboo- 
sand  of  them  to  be  bearers  of  bordcns,"  Ac 
1  Chron.  xxii,  2;  2  Chron.  ii,  1, 16, 17.    Tfe 
exaction  of  such  laborious  services  from  ^ 
reieners  waa   probably  limited  to  those  vl» 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war;  aadvbo, 
according  to  the  righta  of  war,  as  they  vac 
understood  at  that  period,  oodd  be  justly  od- 
ployed  in  any  offices,  however  low  and  hov- 
ever  laborious,  which  the  conqueror  thoo^ 
proper  to  impose.    In  the  time  of  Christ,  '}t 
degenerate  Jews  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
render  to  the  strangers  firom  a  foreign  coantn 
those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity  vhia 
were  not  only  their  due,  but  which  were  d^ 
manded  in  their  behalf  by  the  laws  of  Mo«i 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  understaodins:  by 
the  word  p*^,  neigkbour^  their  friends  mert^y. 
and  accordingly  restricted  the  exercise  of  their 
benevolence  by  the  same  narrow  limits  thit 
bounded  in  this  case  their  interpretatioos;  coi- 
trary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit  of  those  pi^ 
sages  which  have  been  adaooed  above,  u^- 
xix,  18. 

STREETS,  CoRNEas  OP.  Our  Lord  leprora 
the  Pharisees  for  praying  in  the  comers  of  tbe 
streets,  that  is,  choosmg  public  places  for  vlut 
ought  to  have  been  private  devotion.  The 
Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  others  still  han 
this  practice.  "Both  Hindoos  and  Mussd- 
mans  offer  their  devotions  in  the  most  pu^ix 
places ;  as,  at  the  landing  places  of  rirrn,  n 
the  public  streets,  and  on  the  rooft  of  hoi^ 
without  the  least  modesty  or  attempt  at  con- 
cealment." "  An  aged  Turk,"  oJMerves  Rich- 
ardson, "  is  particularly  proud  of  a  long:  fiov- 
ing  white  beard,  a  well  shaved  cheek  &m 
head,  and  a  clean  turban.  It  is  a  commoa 
thing  to  see  such  characters,  far  past  ibt 
bloom  of  life,  mounted  on  stone  seats,  witht 
bit  of  Persian  carpet,  at  the  comer  of  tk 
streets,  or  in  front  of  their  bazaars,  WMnbiflf 
their  beards,  smoking  their  pipes,  or  drinking 
their  coffee,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  standing 
beside  them,  or  saying  their  prayers,  or  readin; 
the  Koran." 

STUMBLING,  Stone  or.    "  We  sel  o< 
1  ftrom  Argos  very  eariy  in  the  inoniia&  ttp 
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Baitley,  *'and  wtn  almoft  deren  hoini  in 
reaching  TripolHza.    The  road  is,  for  the  moat 

Eirt,  dreary;  leading  over  lofty  and  barren 
Us,  the  prineipa)  or  which  is  Moant  Parthe- 
nius.  In  England,  where  the  roads  are  so 
oceellent,  we  do  not  readily  perceive  the  force 
and  just  application  of  the  Scriptural  figures, 
derived  from  a  *  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  offence,'  Isaiah  viii,  14,  and  similar  pas- 
sages ;  but  in  the  east,  where  the  roads  are, 
fer  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  an  ac- 
customed track,  the  constant  danger  and  im- 
pediment arising  to  travellers  from  stones  and 
rocks  fully  explam  the  allusion." 

In  the  grand  description  which  Isaiah  rives, 
Ixiii.  13,  of  God  "  with  his  glorious  arm^Head- 
ing^  his  people  through  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  said, 
**  That  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a  horse 
in  the  wilderness,  that  th^  should  not  stum- 
ble^" that  is,  who  preservea  them  from  falUng 
amidst  the  numerous  ine(|ualities  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  caused  in  some  instances  by  deep  ca- 
Tities,  and  in  others  by  abrupt  intervening 
rocks.  The  figure  is  a  very  natural  one,  es- 
pecially in  the  east,  where  the  Arabs  and 
Tartars  are  famed  for  their  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  even  bad  horses.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  Colonel  Campbeirs 
**  Overland  Journey  to  the  East  Indies."  Speak- 
ing of  the  Tartar,  an  accredited  courier  of  the 
Turkish  government^  under  whose  guidance 
be  travelled  in  disguise  across  the  desert  from 
Aleppo  to  Mosul,  he  says,  "One  day,  after 
ridine  about  four  miles  from  a  caravansera,  at 
which  we  had  changed  our  cattle,  I  found  that 
a  most  execrably  bad  horse  had  fallen  to  my 
lot.  He  was  stiff,  feeble,  and  foundered;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  stumbled  very  much, 
and  I  every  minute  expected  that  he  would  fall 
and  roll  over  me.  I  tnerefbre  proposed  to  the 
euide  to  exchange  with  me;  a  favour  which 
Ee  had  hitherto  never  refused,  and  for  which 
I  was  the  more  anxious  as  the  beast  that  he 
rode  was  of  the  very  best  kind.  To  my  utter 
astonishment,  he  peremptorily  refused  ;  and  as 
this  had  been  a  day  or  unusual  taciturnity  on 
his  part,  I  attributed  his  refusal  to  peevishness 
and  ill  temper,  and  was  resolved  not  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  I  therefore  desired  the  in- 
terpreter to  inform  him,  that  as  he  had  at 
Aleppo  agreed  to  change  horses  with  me  as 
often  as  I  pleased^  I  should  consider  our  agree- 
ment infringed  if  he  did  not  comply,  and 
-would  write  to  the  consul  at  Aleppo  to  that 
effect.  As  soon  as  this  was  conveyed  to  him, 
he  seemed  strongly  agitated  b3r  anger,  yet  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  his  emotions  under  af- 
fected contempt  and  derision,  which  produced 
from  him  one  of  the  most  singular  grins  that 
ever  yet  marred  the  human  physiognomy.  At 
length  he  broke  forth: — 'You  will  write  to 
Aleppo,  will  you  ?  Foolish  Frank !  they  will 
not  Believe  you,'  &c. — *  Why  do  you  not,  then,' 
said  I,  interrupting  him,  *  why  do  you  not 
perform  your  promise  by  changing  horses, 
when  you  are  convinced  in  your  conscience 
(if  you  have  any)  that  it  was  part  of  our  agree- 
ment 1*—*  Once  for  all,  I  tell  you,'  interrupted 
be,  '  I  will  not  give  up  this  norse.    There  is 


not,'  said  he  gaseoaadingly,'  there  is  notaMiM- 
snlman  that  ever  wore  a  beard,  not  to  talk  of 
a  wretched  Frank,  who  should  get  this  hone 
from  under  me.  I  would  not  jmd  him  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  this  minute,  wan 
he  in  your  place;  and  I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  it.* — ^  I  dare  say  yon  have,'  returned  I,  *  love 
of  your  ease,  and  fear  of  your  bones.'  At  hear- 
ing this  he  aew  quite  outrageous ;  called  Mo- 
hammed and  Allah  to  witness,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  fear  any  thine;  declared 
that  he  was  convinced  some  infemiu  spirit  had 
that  day  got  possession  of  me,  Ac.  At  len^ 
observing  that  I  looked  at  him  with  sneering 
contemptuous  defiance,  he  rode  up  alongside 
of  me.  I  thought  it  was  to  strike,  and  pn^ 
pared  to  defencf  myself.  I  was  however  mis- 
taken :  he  snatched  the  reins  out  of  my  hand, 
and  caught  hold  of  them  collected  close  at  the 
horse's  iaw,  then  beffan  to  flog  my  horse  and 
to  spur  his  own,  till  Be  got  them  both  into  fnli 
speed :  nor  did  he  stop  there,  but  continued  to 
belabour  mine  with  his  whip  and  to  spur  his 
own,  driving  headlong  over  every  impediment 
that  came  in  our  way,  till  I  really  thought  he 
had  run  mad,  or  designed  to  kill  me.  &veral 
times  I  was  on  the  point  of  striking  him  with 
my  whip,  in  order  to  knock  him  on  his  horse ; 
but  as  often  patienco  providentially  came  in  lo 
my  assistance,  and  whispved  to  me  to  forbear, 
anid  see  it  out.  Meantime  I  considered  my- 
self as  being  in  some  danger;  and  yet  such 
was  the  power  which  he  had  over  the  cattle, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  stop  him.  So, 
resigning  the  event  to  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence, I  suffered  him^  without  a  farther  effort, 
to  proceed.  He  continued  this  for  some  miles, 
over  an  uncultivated  tract,  here  and  there  in- 
tersected with  channels  formed  by  rills  of  wa^ 
ter  in  the  periodical  rains,  thickly  set  with  low 
fVn^e,  ferns,  and  other  dwarf  bushes,  and  bro- 
ken up  and  down  into  little  hills.  liis  horso 
carriea  him  clear  over  all;  and  though  mine 
was  every  minute  stumbling  and  nearly  down, 
yet,  with  a  dexterity  inexpressible  and  a  vigour 
altogether  amazing,  he  kept  him  up  by  the 
bridfe,  and,  I  may  say,  carried  him  gallantly 
over  every  thing.  At  all  this  I  was  very  much 
astonished;  and,  toward  the  end,  as  much 
pleased  as  astonished;  which  he  perceiving, 
crivd  out  frequently  and  triumphantly,  *  Be- 
hold, Frank,  behold !'  and  at  last,  drawing  in 
the  horses,  stopping  short,  and  looking  me  fiill 
in  the  face,  he  exclaimea,  'Frank,  what  say 
you  now  V  For  some  time  I  was  incapable 
of  making  him  any  answer,  but  continuea  sur- 
veying him  from  head  to  foot  as  the  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  savage  I  had  ever  beheld ;  while 
he  stroked  his  wniskers  with  great  self-com- 
placency and  composure,  and  nodded  his  head 
every  now  and  then,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Look 
at  me  I  Am  I  not  a  very  capital  fellow  V  We 
alighted  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  whence 
was  to  be  seen  a  full  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
pect of  the  ccfnntry  all  round.  The  interpreter 
coming  up,  the  Tartar  called  to  him,  and  de- 
sired him  to  explain  to  me  carefully  the  meaa- 
ing  of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  *  Yon  see 
those  mountains,'  sud  he,  pointing  to  the  east  | 
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^they  are  in  the  prorinoe  of  KurdeeUn,  end 
inhabited  by  a  Tile  race  of  robbers,  who  pay 
homage  to  a  god  of  their  own,  and  worship  the 
devil  from  fear.  They  live  by  plunder;  and 
often  descend  firom  tnose  mountains,  cross 
the  Tigris  which  runs  between  them  and  us, 
and  plunder  and  ravage  this  country  in  bands 
of  great  number  and  formidable  strength,  car- 
rying away  into  slavery  all  they  can  catch, 
and  Killing  all  who  resist  them.  This  country 
therefore,  for  some  distance  round  us,  is  very 
dangerous  to  travellers,  whose  only  safety  lies 
in  nij^ht.  Now  it  was  our  misfortune  this 
morning  to  get  a  very  bad  horse.  Should  we 
meet  with  a  band  of  those  Curds,  what  could 
we  do  but  fly  7  And  if  you,  Frank,  rode  this 
horse,  and  I  that,  we  could  never  escape ;  for 
I  doubt  you  could  nei  keep  hini  up  from  f ailing 
under  me,  as  I  did  under  roa.  I  shoula  there- 
fere  come  down  and  be  taken ;  you  would  lose 
your  guide  and  miss  your  way ;  and  all  of  us 
would  be  undone.'  As  soon  as  the  interpreter 
had  explained  this  to  me,  '  Well,'  continued 
the  Tartar,  *  what  does  he  say  to  it  now  V — 
'  Why,  I  say,'  returned  I,  '  that  you  have 
spoken  good  sense  and  sound  reason;  and  I 
am  obliged  to  vou.'  This,  when  fully  intei^ 
preted,  operated  most  pleasinglT  upon  him, 
and  his  features  relaxed  into  a  broad  look  of 
satisfaction."  ^ 

SUPERSTITION  may  be  described  to  be 
either  the  careful  and  anxious  observation  of 
nnroerous  and  unauthorized  ceremonies  in  re- 
ligion, under  the  idea  that  they  possess  some 
virtue  to  propitiate  Gkxi  and  obtain  his  favour, 
or,  as  among  Pa^ns  and  othera^  the  worship 
of  imaginary  deities,  and  the  various  means  of 
averting  evil  by  religious  ceremonies,  which  a 
heart  oppressed  with  feara,  and  a  perverted 
fancy,  may  dictate  to  those  ignorant  of  the 
true  God,  and  the  doctrines  of  salvation.  Dr. 
Neander  observes,  The  consideration  of  human 
nature  and  history  shows  us  that  the  transition 
from  unbelief  to  superatition  is  always  easy. 
Both  these  conditions  of  the  human  heart  pro- 
ceed from  the  self-same  ground,  the  want  of 
that  which  may  be  properly  called  faith,  the 
want  of  a  life  in  Gkid,  of  a  lively  communion 
with  divine  things  by  means  of  the  inward 
life;  that  is,  by  means  of  the  feelines.  Man, 
whose  inward  feelings  are  estranged  from  the 
divine  nature,  is  inclined,  sometimes  to  deny  the 
reality  of  that  of  which  he  has  nothing  within 
him,  and  for  the  conception  and  application 
of  which  to  himself  he  has  no  organ.  Or  else, 
the  irresistible  force  of  bis  inwara  nature  im- 
pels man  to  recognize  that  higher  power  from 
which  be  would  fain  free  himself  entirely,  and 
to  seek  that  connection  with  it  which  he  cannot 
but  feel  needful  to  his  comfort ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  without  any  real  inward  sympathy  of 
disposition  with  the  Divinity^  and  wants  a  true 
sense  of  holiness,  the  Divinity  appeare  to  his 
darkened  religious  conscience  only  under  the 
form  of  power  and  arbitrary  rale.  His  con- 
•cience  paints  to  him  this  power  as  an  anny 
and  avenging  power.  But  as  he  has  no  idea 
of  that  which  the  Divinity  really  is,  he  cannot 
diLy  understand  this  feoung  of  estrangement 


from  GM,  thisoonsetoosnesiof  ^vinewmi, 
and,  instead  of  seeking  in  moral  thinn  tk 
source  of  this  imqoiet  feeling,  which  uaTci 
him  no  rest  by  day  or  night,  and  from  vhid 
there  is  no  esoape,  he  foneies  that  by  this  « 
that  action,  whicn  of  itself  is  perfectly  bdifier 
ent.  he  may  have  offended  ihis  higher  pover, 
ana  he  seeks  by  outward  obscrvanees  agaio  to 
reconcile  the  offended  power.  Rdigion  hoe 
becomes  a  source,  not  of  life,  bat  of  dou; 
the  source,  not  of  consolation  and  bUssing,  bnt 
of  the  most  unspeakable  anxiety  which  toh 
ments  man  day  and  night  with  the  qjectm 
of  his  own  imagination.  Religioo  here  is  m 
souree  of  sanctification,  but  may  unite  io  tmi 
heart  with  every  kind  of  untrath,  aod  «nt  i» 
promote  it.  There  is  one  kind  of  superstitin 
in  which,  while  man  torments  himself  to  tk 
utmost,  he  still  remains  estranged  firaoi  tk 
true  nature  of  inward  holiness ;  and  whik  k 
is  restrained  from  many  good  woiks  of  chantj 
by  his  constant  attendance  on  raischieToei, 
arbitrary,  and  outward  observances,  he  ii  ^ 
actuatea  by  a  horror  of  any  great  sin,  a  scpff- 
stition  in  which  man  avoids  pleasure  so  a» 
pletely  that  he  fedls  into  the  opposite  extreme; 
and  even  the  most  innocent  eojoymeit^ 
which  a  childlike  simplicity  would  receive  viik 
thankfulness  from  the  hand  of  a  heavenly  F»- 
ther,  he  dares  not  indulge  in.  But  there  s 
also  another  kind  of  superstition,  which  maJai 
it  easy  for  man,  by  certain  outward  obvn- 
ances,  to  silence  his  conscience  under  sU  idods 
of  sin,  and  which  therefore  serves  as  a  wekoot 
support  to  it. 

SUPPER,  Lord's,  derives  iu  name  fnij 
havine  been  instituted  by  Jesus,  after  he  m 
supped  with  his  Apostles,  immediately  befin 
he  went  out  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  In  Egypt,  for  every  house  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  a  lamb  was  slain  opea 
that  night,  when  the  Almiehty  punished  ib 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  of  the  rlgyptians  by  m- 
ing  their  fint-born,  but  charged  the  ^^^^ 
ing  angel  to  pass  over  the  houses  nnon  vhia 
the  bloiMl  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled.  Tlus 
was  the  ori^nal  sacrifice  of  the  passover.  u 
commemoration  of  it,  the  Jews  obserreil  i» 
annual  festival  of  the  passover,  when  all  u^ 
males  of  Judea  assembled  before  the  l^  ^ 
Jerusalem.  A  lamb  was  slain  for  every  boos^ 
the  represenutive  of  that  whose  Uood  hai 
been  sprinkled  in  the  night  of  the  escape  fioa 
Egypt.  After  the  blood  was  poured  Qod^J^ 
altar  by  the  priests,  the  lambs  were  carried 
home  to  be  eaten  by  the  people  in  iheir  teno 
or  houses  at  a  domestic  feast,  where  evoy 
master  of  a  family  took  the  cup  of  ihanksgi''' 
ing,  and  gave  thanks  with  his  family  to  "* 


God  of  Israel.  Jesus  having  fulfilled  the  U* 
of  Moses,  to  which  in  all  things  he  sabmiit4 
by  eating  the  paschal  supper  with  his  discip)^ 


proceeded  after  supper  to  institute  a  rit^  wl 
to  any  person  that  reads  the  words  of  the  » 
stitution  without  having  formed  a  F*]"^ 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  will  P^^'^^  fJS[|^ 
to  hsve  been  intended  by  him  as  a  ineiiwc* 
of  that  event  which  was  to  hsfnen  not  oaV 
hours  after.  "  He  took  bi«ad,  and  gave  thai« 
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and  broke  it,  and  fare  it  unto  them^  Myinf^, 
This  is  my  body  which  is  ^yen  for  yoa :  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the 
mp  after  sapper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you," 
Liike  zxii,  19,  90.  He  took  the  bread  which 
was  then  on  the  table,  and  the  wine,  of  which 
some  had  been  used  in  sending  round  the  cup 
of  thanksgiving;  and  bv  sa^rin^,  "  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,  do  this  m  remembrance 
of  me,"  he  declared  to  his  Apostles  that  this 
was  the  representation  of  his  death  by  which 
he  wished  them  to  commemorate  that  event. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  not  having  been  present  at 
the  institution,  received  it  by  immeaiate  reve- 
lation from  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  delivers  it  to  the  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  zi,  33-26,  implies  that  it  was  not  a 
cite  confined  to  the  Apostles  who  were  present 
when  it  was  instituted,  but  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  "As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come."  Whether  we  consider  these 
words  as  part  of  the  revelation  made  to  St. 
Paul,  or  as  his  own  commentary  upon  the 
nature  of  the  oidinance  which  was  revealed  to 
him,  they  mark,  with  equal  significancy  and 
propriety,  the  extent  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
oblig;auon  to  observe  that  rite  which  was  first 
instituted  in  presence  of  the  Apostles. 

There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between 
this  Tiew  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  rite  by 
which  it  was  intended  that  all  Christians 
should  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  institution  of 
the  feast  of  the  passover.  Like  the  Jews,  we 
have  the  original  sacrifice:  "Christ  our  pass- 
over  is  sacrificed  for  us,"  and  by  his  substitu- 
tion our  souls  are  delivered  from  death.  Like 
the  Jews,  we  have  a  feast  in  which  that  sacri- 
fice, and  the  deliverance  purchased  by  it,  are 
remenibered.  Hence  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
early  called  the  cucharist,  fttmi  its  bemg  said 
by  St.  Luke,  "Jesus,  when  he  took  the  oread, 
gave  thanks;"  and  his  disciples  in  all  ages, 
when  they  receive  the  bread,  keep  a  fisast  of 
thanksgiving.  To  Christians,  as  to  Jews,  there 
is  "  a  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the 
Lord,"  in  all  generations.  To  Christians,  as 
to  Jews,  the  manner  of  observing  the  night  is 
appointed.  To  both  it  is  accompanied  with 
thanks^vine. 

The  Xiord  s  Supper  exhibits,  by  a  significant 
action,  the  characteristical  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  the  death  of  its  antlior, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  completion  of  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  so 
efiicacious  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
every  other;  and  that  his  blood  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  By  partaking  of  this 
rite,  his  disciples  publish  an  event  most  into- 
restinf  to  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth ;  they 
decla#e  that,  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the 
sufTering  of  their  Master,  they  glory  in  his 
cross ;  and,  while  they  thus  perform  the  office 
impli^  in  that  expression  of  the  Apostle,  "  Ye 
do  kcaOW  forth  the  Lord's  death,"  they  at  the 
■ame  time  cherish  the  sentiments  by  which 


their  reli^ipon  ministers  to  their  own  oonsote* 
tion  and  improvement.  They  cannot  remem* 
ber  the  death  of  Christ,  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  that  event  necessary,  the  dis- 
interested k>ve  and  the  exalted  virtues  of  their 
deliverer,  without  feelin?  their  obligations  to 
him.  Unless  the  vilest  hypocrisy  accompany 
an  action,  which,  by  its  very  nature^  protessee 
to  flow  from  warm  affection,  the  love  of  Christ 
will  constrain  them  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
his  death,  by  "  living  unto  him  who  died  for 
them :"  and  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that,  in 
the  places  where  he  causes  his  name  to  be  re- 
membered, he  will  come  and  bless  his  people. 
As  the  object  of  fi&ith  is  thus  explicitly  set  oe- 
fore  them  in  every  commemoration,  so  the 
renewed  exercise  of  that  faith,  which  the  ordi- 
nance is  designed  to  excite,  must  bring  renew- 
ed life,  and  a  deeper  experience  of  the  "  great 
salvation."    See  Sacra&ient. 

SURETY,  in  common  speech,  is  one  who 
eivee  security  for  another;  and  hence  it  hat 
become  prjevalent  among  theological  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  terms  suMtitute  and  re- 
presentative, when  applied  to  Christ.  In  fact, 
the  word  "surety^*  occurs  only  once  in  our 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  Heb.  vii, 
22:  "By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  the  surety 
of  a  better  covenant."'  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  Son  of  God,  in  all  that  he  has  done  or  is 
still  doing  as  Mediator,  may  be  justly  viewed 
as  the  surety  of  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  as  afiTording  the  utmost  security  to 
bdievers  that,  as  the  Father  hath  given  all 
things  into  his  hands,  they  will  be  conducted 
with  effect,  and  all  the  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises  of  that  covenant  assuredly  be 
accomplished.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  precise  idea  which  the  Apostle  has  in  view 
in  the  above  passage.  This  has  been  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  many  critics  and  commen- 
tators, particularly  by  Pierce,  Macknis^ht,  and 
M'Lean,  in  their  notes  on  the  place.  The  sub- 
stance of  their  remarks  is,  toat  the  original 
term  employed  by  the  Apostle,  and  which  oc- 
curs no  where  else  in  Scripture,  is  fyyvoc,  which 
is  derived  from  ^yyi(,  near,  and  sipiifies  tmt 
who  draws  ntar^  or  who  brings  others  near; 
which  sense  of  the  word  will  not  very  well  ac- 
cord with  that  of  a  substitute  or  representative 
The  Greek  commentators  very  properly  ex- 
plain the  word  by  /icv(riK,  a  mediator.  Now, 
as  in  this  passage  a  comparison  is  stated  be- 
tween Jesus,  as  a  high  priest,  and  the  Levitical 
high  priests ;  and  as  the  latter  were  considered 
by  the  Apostle  to  be  the  mediators  of  the  Sinai 
covenant,  because  through  their  mediation  the 
Israelites  worshipped  Ghxl  with  sacrifices ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  Apostle  in  this  passage  terms 
Jesus  the  High  Priest  or  Mediator  of  the  better 
covenant,  bc^usc,  through  his  mediation,  or 
in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  offereil  of 
himself  to  Gk>d,  believers  receive  all  the  bless- 
ing^ of  the  new  covenant.  And  as  in  verse  16 
the  Apostle  had  said  that  "  by  the  introduction 
of  a  better  hope  we  draw  near  to  Gkxi,"  he,  in 
verse  28,  very  properly  calls  Jesus  ^yy«K ,  ".  he 
by  whom  we  draw  ni^h,"  thereby  denoting  the 
eOea   of  his   mediation.    From   the   whole, 
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Uwrtfon,  it  it  plain  that  the  word  "  rarety" 
in  thia  place  ia  equiTalent  with  that  of  mediae 
tor  or  high  priest. 

SWALLOWS,  cno,  a  biid  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Our  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  given  this  name  to  two  different  Hebrew 
words.  The  first,  '^inn,  in  Psahn  Ixxxiv,  3, 
and  ProT.  zxyi,  2,  is  probably  the  bird  which 
Forskal  mentions  among  the  migratory  birds 
of  Alexandria,  by  the  name  of  durwri  ;  and  the 
second,  'r^vf^  Isa.  xxxviii,  14,  and  Jer.  fiii,  7, 
ia  the  crane ;  but  the  word  o«,  in  the  two  last 
places  rendered  in  our  version  "  crane,"  is 
really  the  swallow.  So  the  Se[)tuagint.  Vul- 
gate, and  two  ancient  manuscripts,  Theodo- 
tion,  and  Jerom,  render  it,  and  Bochart  and 
Lowth  follow  them.  Bochart  assigns  the  note 
of  this  bird  for  the  reason  of  its  name,  and 
ingeniously  remarks  that  the  Italians  about 
Venice  call  a  swallow  zizUla^  and  its  twitter* 
ing  ziziUare.  The  swallow  being  a  plaintive 
binl,  and  a  bird  of  passage,  penectly  agrees 
with  the  meaning  of  Isaian  and  Jeremiah. 
The  annual  migration  of  the  swallow  has  been 
familiarly^  known  in  every  age,  and  perhapa  in 
every  reeion  of  the  earth.  In  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  3, 
it  is  said,  "  The  sparrow  hath  found  a  house, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she 
may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord 
of  hosts."  By  the  altars  of  Jehovah  we  are  to 
understand  the  temple.  The  words  probably 
refer  to  the  custom  of  several  nations  of  anti- 
quity,— that  birds  which  built  their  nests  on 
the  temples,  or  within  the  limits  of  them,  were 
not  sutterea  to  be  driven  away,  mucn  less 
killed ;  but  found  a  secure  and  uninterrupted 
dwelling.  Hence,  when  Aristodicus  disturbed 
the  birds'  nests  of  the  temple  of  Kumae,  and 
took  the  young  from  them,  a  voice,  according 
to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  is  sail 
to  have  spoken  these  woitis  from  the  interior 
of  the  temple :  '*  Most  villainous  of  men,  how 
darest  thou  to  drive  away  such  as  seek  refuge 
in  my  temple  1"  The  Athenians  were  so  en- 
raced  at  Atarbes,  who  had  killed  a  sparrow 
which  built  on  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  that 
they  killed  him.  Among  the  Arabs,  who  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  birds 
which  build  their  nests  on  the  temple  of  Mecca 
have  been  inviolable  from  the  earliest  times. 
In  the  very  ancient  poem  of  a  Dschorhamidish 

{)rince,  published  by  a  Schulten.  in  which  he 
amenu  that  his  tribe  had  been  aenrived  of  the 
protection  of  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  it  is 
said, 

"We  Ament  the  hfluse,  whose  dove 
Was  never  sufferM  to  be  hurt : 
Slie  remained  there  secure ;  In  it,  also^ 
The  sparrow  buUt  its  nest." 

In  another  ancient  Arabian  poet,  Nabega,  the 
Dhobianit  swears  "by  the  sanctuary-  whidi 
affords  shelter  to  the  birds  which  seek  it  there." 
Niebuhr  says,  "  I  will  observe,  that  among  the 
Mohammedans,  not  only  is  the  ita6a  a  refu^'for 
the  pigeons,  but  also  on  the  mosques  over  the 
graves  of  Ali  and  Hasaein,  on  the  jDsjamea^  or 
chief  mosque,  at  Helle,  and  in  other  cities, 
they  are  equally  undistuibed."  And  Thevenot 
remaika :  "  Within  a  mosque  at  Oudjicum  lies 


interred  the  son  of  a  king,  called  Schah>Zsdck» 
Imam  Dgiafer.  whom  they  reckon  a  saint  Thi 
dome  is  rough  cast  over;  before  the  mosqni 
there  ia  a  court,  well  planted  with  many  hif^ 
plane  trees,  on  which  we  saw  a  erest  masf 
storita,  that  haunt  thereabout  aU  the  yetf 
round."    See  Spabbow. 

SWAN,nov»i,  I^ev.  zi,  18;  Deat  xJT,lf 
The  Hebrew  word  ia  very  ambiguous,  for  ia 
the  first  of  these  places,  it  is  ranked  vbioh 
water>fowls ;  and  by  Uie  Vulgate,  which  os 
version  follows,  rendered  "  swan,"  and  in  tk 
thirtieth  verse,  the  same  word  is  r^ndeni 
"  mole,"  and  ranked  among  reptiles.  Scot 
tranalate  it  in  the  former  pl&oe,  "  the  bat,' 
which  they  iustify  by  the  affinity  which  thm 
is  between  the  bat  and  the  mole.  TbeLIX 
in  the  former  verse  render  it  ««f^ifi«M,  tbt 
fforpkyricnf  or  "  purple  bird,"  probablT  tk 
"  flamingo ;"  and  m  the  latter,  "  ibis."  "BvA- 
hurst  shows  that  the  name  ia  given  firom  ik 
creature's  breathing  in  a  atrone  and  andibic 
manner;  and  Mic£a6lis  Icameiuy  comectyRS, 
that  in  verse  eighteen,  and  Deut.  xiv,  16,  itioff 
mean  the  "  gomw,"  which  every  one  Imovs  ii 
remarkable  for  its  manner  of  "  breathinf  otf' 
or  **  hiasinrj'  when  approached. 

SWEDENBOROIANS  denote  that  putioh 
lar  denomination  of  Christiana  who  admit  tk 
testimony  of  Baron  Swedraborg,  and  receive 
the  doctnnea  tausht  in  the  theolofieal  wntiotf 
of  that  author.  Emanuel  S  wedenoorg  was  ue 
son  of  a  bishop  of  West  Gothnia,  in  the  km^' 
dom  of  Sweden,  whose  name  was  Swedberg.^ 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  celebriif  is 
his  time.  The  son  was  bom  at  Stockhola, 
January  29,  1668.  He  enjoyed  earlv  the  ad- 
vantagea  of  a  liberal  education,  and  oeio^oa' 
turally  endowed  with  uncommon  talents  fiv 
the  acquirement  of  learning,  his  progrcsi  ii 
the  sciences  was  rapid  and  extensive ;  and  k 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  sevenl  poUia' 
tions  in  the  Liatin  language,  which  gave  proa 
of  equal  genius  and  erudition.  It  may  reasoe' 
ably  be  supposed  that  under  the  care  of  bii 
pious  and  reverend  father  our  authoi's  rdie^ 
instruction  was  not  neglected.  This,  irwen, 
appears  plain  from  the  general  tenor  of  u> 
life  and  writings,  which  are  marked  via 
strong  and  INely  characters  of  a  mind  decpif 
imprrased  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  Beiofi 
and  of  all  the  relative  duties  thence  resuidas. 
He  was  ennobled  in  the  year  1719,  by  Cloetf 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  named  Swedenbo^,  fros 
which  time  he  took  his  seat  with  the  ncolaa 
the  equestrian  order,  in  the  triennial  asaemivf 
of  the  states.  The  philosophical  woiIes,  po> 
lished  in  Latin,  by  Baron  Swedenborg,  are  no- 
merous;  but  his  theological  works  are  said  to 
be  still  more  so. 

h  The  first  and  principal  distin|aishaif 
doctrine  contained  in  the  writings  of  Barofl 
Swedenborr,  and  maintained  by  ms  foUovot, 
relates  to  Uie  person  and  character  of  *Jo* 
Christ,  and  to  the  redemption  wrought  by  hi^ 
On  this  subject  it  is  insisted  that  Jesoa  CW 
is  JehoTah,  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  and  tW 
he  came  into  the  workl  to  |:lorify  his  hiiiDii 
natnre,  by  making  it  one  with  the  divisa  * 
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IS  therefore  insiited  farther  that  the  himianity 
of  Jesuf  Christ  U  itself  divine,  by  virtue  of  ita 
indissoluble  union  with  the  indwelling  Father, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  that, 
**  in  Jesus  Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fidness  of  the 
Godhead  bodUy,"  Col.  ii,  9 ;  and  that  thus,  as 
to  his  humanity,  he  is  the  Mediator  between 
Qod  and  man,  since  there  is  now  no  other 
medium  of  Qod*B  access  to  man,  or  of  man's 
access  to  Qod,  but  this  divine  humanitv,  which 
was  assumed  for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  is 
taught,  that  in  the  pcirson  of  Jesus  Christ 
dwells  the  whole  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit;  the  Father  constituting  the  soul 
of  the  above  humanity,  while  the  humanity 
itself  is  the  Son,  and  the  divine  virtue  or  ope- 
ration proceeding  from  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
forming  altogether  one  Qod,  just  as  the  soul, 
the  body,  ana  operation  of  man^  form  one  man. 
On  the  subject  of  the  redemption  Mnrought  by 
this  incarnate  Gkxi,  it  is  lastly  taught  that  it 
consisted  not  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  but  in  the  real  subjugation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  and  their  removal  from  man, 
by  continual  combats  and  victories  over  them, 
during  his  abode  in  the  world)  and  in  the  con- 
sequent descent  to  man  of  divine  power  and 
life,  which  was  brought  near  to  nim  in  the 
thus  glorified  humanity  of  this  victorious  Ood. 
They  who  receive  this  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  therefore  acknowledge  no  other 
Qod  but  him ;  and  believe  that  in  approaching 
his  divine  humanity,  they  approacn,  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  communication  with,  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  seeing  and  wor- 
shipping the  invisible  in  the  visible,  agreeably 
to  the  tenor  of  those  words  of  Jesus  Christ : 
"  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me, 
but  on  him  that  sent  me ;  and  he  that  seeth  me, 
seeth  him  that  sent  me,"  John  xii,  44, 45. 

2.  A  second  doctrine  taught  by  the  same 
author  relates  to  the  sacred  Scripture,  or  word 
of  God,  which  is  maintained  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired throughout,  and,  consequently,  to  be 
the  repository  of  the  whole  will  and  wisdom 
of  the  most  high  God.  It  is,  however,  insisted, 
that  this  will  and  wisdom  are  not  in  all  places 
discoverable  from  the  letter  or  history  of  the 
sacred  pages,  but  lie  deeply  concealed  under 
the  letter.  For  it  is  taught  by  Baron  Sweden- 
borg.  that  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  holy 
word  is  the  basis,  the  continent,  and  the  firma- 
ment, of  its  spiritual  and  celestial  senses,  being 
written  according  to  the  doctrine  of  corres- 
pondencies between  things  spiritual  and  things 
natural,  and  thus  designed  oy  the  Most  High 
as  the  vehicle  of  communication  of  the  eter^ 
spiritual  truths  of  his  kingdom  to  the  minds  of 
men.  It  is  farther  endeavoured  to  be  shown 
that  Jesus  Christ  spake  continually  according 
(o  this  same  doctrine,  veiling  divine  and  spi- 
ritual truths  under  natural  images,  especially  in 
his  parables,  and  thus  communicating  to  man 
the  most  important  mysteries  relative  to  him- 
idf  and  his  Idn^om,  under  the  most  beautifUl 
and  edi^rin^  Sgarea  taken  from  the  natural 
things  of  this  world.  Thus^  according  to  Ba- 
ron Swedenborg,  even  the  historical  parts  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  vast 


stores  of  impoftant  and  spiritual  wisdom  unte 
the  outward  letter ;  and  this  consideration,  aa 
he  farther  asserts,  justifies  the  pages  of  divine 
revelation,  even  m  those  parts  which  to  a 
common  observer  appear  trifling,  nugatory, 
and  contradictory,  it  is  lastly  maintained, 
on  this  subject,  that  the  sacred  Scripture,  or 
word  of  Gkxl,  is  the  onlv  medium  of  communi- 
cation and  conjunction  between  Qod  and  man, 
and  is  likewise  the  only  source  of  all  genuine 
truth  and  knowledge  reM)eeting  Gkxl,  bis  king- 
dom, and  operation,  ana  the  only  sure  guide 
for  man's  understanding,  in  whatever  relates 
to  his  spiritual  or  etemafconcems. 

3.  Tne  next  branch  of  the  sjrstem  is  practi- 
cal, and  relates  to  the  life,  or  to  that  nile  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  man  which  is  truly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Deity,  and  at  the  same  time 
conducive  to  man's  eternal  happiness  and  sal- 
vation, by  conjoining  him  with  his  Qod,  This 
rule  is  taueht  to  be  simply  this :  to  shun  all 
known  evih  as  sins  aeainst  Gk>d.  and  at  the 
same  time  to  love,  to  <&rish,  ana  to  practise 
whatsoever  is  wise,  virtuous,  and  holy,  as 
being  most  aereeable  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and 
to  t&  spirit  of  his  precepts.  On  this  subject 
it  is  strongly  and  repeatedly  insisted  that  evil 
must  of  necessity  remain  with  man,  and  prove 
his  eternal  destruction,  unless  it  be  removed 
by  sincere  repentance,  leading  him  to  note 
what  is  disorderly  in  his  own  mind  and  life ; 
and,  when  he  has  discovered  it,  to  fi^t  reso- 
lutely against  its  influence,  in  dependence  on 
the  lud  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  insisted 
farther,  that  this  opposition  to  evil  oueht  to 
be  grounded  on  the  consideration  that  all  evil 
is  a^inst  Gk>d,  since,  if  evil  be  combated  from 
any  mferior  motive,  it  is  not  radically  removed, 
but  only  conoealea,  and  on  that  account  is 
more  dangerous  and   destructive   than 


even 


before.  It  is  added,  that  when  man  has  done 
the  work  of  repentance,  by  shunning  his  he- 
reditary evils  as  sins  against  God,  he  ought  to 
set  himself  to  the  practice  of  what  is  wise  and 
e[ood  by  a  faithfiiL  diligent,  and  consdentious 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  station ;  by 
which  means  his  mind  is  preserved  from  a 
return  of  the  power  of  disorder,  and  kept  in 
the  order  of  heaven,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  law  of  charity. 

4.  A  fourth  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  same 
writings,  is  the  codperation  on  the  part  of  man 
with  the  divine  erace  or  agency  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  this  subject  it  is  insisted  that  man 
ought  not  indolently  to  hang  down  his  hands, 
under  the  idle  expectation  that  Grod  will  do 
every  thing  for  him  in  the  way  of  purification 
and  regeneration,  without  any  exertion  of  his 
own ;  but  that  he  is  bound  mr  the  above  law 
of  oo5peration  to  exert  himself;  as  if  the  whole 

SrogroM  of  his  purification  and  regeneration 
epended  entirely  on  his  own  exertions;  yet, 
in  exerting  himself,  he  is  oontinuallv  to  recol- 
lect, and  humUy  to  acknowledge,  that  all  his 
Sower  to  do  so  is  from  above,  agreeably  ;o  the 
eclaration  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing,"  John  xv,  5. 

6.  A  fifth  aifid  last  distinguishing  doctrine 
taught  in  the  theological  writings  of  oir  anther, 
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tthUm  to  man's  eofmeetion  with  the  other 
work^  and  iu  Tarioos  inhabitants.  On  this 
■object,  it  is  insisted,  not  only  from  his  view  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author  himself,  that  every  man 
is  in  continual  association  with  an^Is  and 
spirits,  and  that  without  such  association  he 
could  not  possibly  think  or  exert  any  living 
frculty.  It  is  insisted  farther,  that  man,  ac- 
conlinf  to  his  life  in  the  world,  takes  up  his 
eternal  abode,  either  with  an^ds  of  light,  or 
with  the  spirits  of  darkness ;  with  the  former,  if 
be  is  wise  to  live  according  u>  the  precepts 
of  Grod's  holy  word;  or  with  the  latter,  if, 
through  folly  and  trans|g;ression,  he  rejects  the 
counsel  and  guidance  ofthe  Most  High. 

Some  other  peculiar  doctrines  of  minor  im- 
portance might  be  enlarged  on  in  this  place 
if  it  was  deemed  necessary ;  such  as  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  human  soul,  as  being  in  a 
human  form ;  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  as  existing  in  the  holy  word, 
and  in  all  thines  in  nature.  But  it  may  be 
observed  generaOy,  that  the  fundamental  error 
ofthe  system  is  a  aenial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
while  it  appears  to  be  acknowledged,  and  of  the 
doctrine  or  the  atonement.  Many  true  things 
are  said  also  of  the  figurative  and  typical  cha- 
racter of  the  word  of  Qad ;  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  in  this  view  runs  into  the  wildest 
extravagance  for  want  of  principles ;  while  the 
whole  is  clothed  with  mysticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gross  and  carnal  conceptions  of 
spiritual  thin^  on  the  other.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  in  which  this  sect  agrees  with  other 
Christians,  and  much,  therefore^  that  is  true  in 
their  strange  system;  but  it  is  unconnected 
with  other  great  and  vital  truths  of  the  Gk>spel  *, 
and  is  joined  also  with  great  errors.  It  is  a 
dreamy  delusion,  which  defies  all  rational  de- 
fence: it  rests  upon  the  assumed  experience  of 
a  man  of  ^nius,  it  is  true,  but  one  who  was 
not  always  m  his  wits. 

In  London,  and  some  of  the  other  cities  and 
mat  towns  in  Eneland,  places  of  public  worship 
have  been  opened,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preaching  the  preceding  doctrines.  In  all 
such  places  particular  forms  of  prayer  have 
been  adopted,  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  ofthe 
worshippers,  as  grounded  in  the  religious  sen- 
timents above  stated,  especially  respecting  the 
supreme  object  of  adoration,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
in  his  divine  humanity.  But  in  no  place  have 
any  peculittr  rites  ana  ceremonies  been  intro- 
duced, the  worshippers  being  content  with 
reteinine  the  celebration  of  the  two  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  holy  supper,  since  no 
other  rites  are  insisted  on  by  the  author  whose 
testimony  they  receive.  It  is  believed,  by  a 
Utige  majority  of  them,  that  it  was  never  his 
intention  that  any  particular  sect  should  be 
formed  upon  his  doctrines,  but  that  all  who 
rsoeive  them,  whether  in  the  establishment,  or 
in  any  other  communion  of  Christians,  should 
be  at  perfect  liberty  either  to  continue  in  their 
former  communion,  or  to  quit  it,  as  their  con- 
science dictates.  England  appears  to  be  the 
country  where  the  system  has  been  most  ge- 


nerally reeeived.  Baron  Swedcnboig  hsd  intjr 
eccentricities;  but  perhaps  the  au»t  idu^ 
able  ciroomstance  respecting  him,  tru  Ui 
asserting,  that,  during  toe  uninterrupted  period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  he  enjoyed  c|ien  iAi*- 
course  with  the  world  of  departed  spirits,  ai 
during  that  time  was  instructed  in  the  internal 
sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  hitbaio  oodii- 
covered !  This  is  a  eorrespondence  vith  \k 
invisible  world,  to  which  few  or  no  ▼ntoi, 
before  or  since  his  time,  ever  preieoded,  if  ve 
except  the  Arabian  prophet. 

SWINE,  Tl",  Lev.  xi,  7 :  Deut.  xif,  8; 
Psalm  Ixxx,  13;  Piov.  xi^SS;  Isaiah  Izr,  4; 
Ixvi,  3,  17;  x»tpot,  Malt,  vii,  6;  viii,  3D;  Muk 
V,  14;  Luke  viii,  33;  xv,  15;  the  plural  of 
hog,  an  animal  well  known.  In  impurity  ui 
grossness  of  manners,  this  cresttue  staadi 
almost  unrivalled  among  the  order  of  qusl- 
rupeds ;  and  the  meanness  of  his  appesnon 
corresponds  to  the  grossness  of  his  maann 
lie  has  a  most  indiscriminate,  voraeioos,  isi 
insatiable  appetite.  The  Prophet  U^iah,  Ixt, 
4,  charges  nis  deeeneraie  people  with  eatng 
swine's  flesh,  ana  having  broth  of  abemi^ 
able  things  m  their  vessels,  Isaiah  Ixvt,  I 
Conduct  so  contrary  to  their  solemn  enga^ 
ments,  so  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Oie, 
though  long  endured,  was  not  alvays  to  pas 
with  impunity.  *'  They  that  sanctify  iIkb- 
selves,  and  purify  themselves  in  the  gardtai, 
behind  one  tree  in  the  midst,  eating  svioe^ 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  moosf,  sAaC 
be  consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord,"  tsaiili 
Ixvi,  17.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  an  aboinioatioe 
to  the  Lord,  because  the  eating  of  the  blood 
was  prohibited,  and  because  tM  sacrifice  coo- 
sisted  of  swine^s  flesh.  To  these  precfpu  id 
threatenings,  which  were  oflen  enforc<ii  bf 
severe  ju<%ments,  may  be  traced  the  habi-oal 
and  unconquerable  aversion  of  the  latter  J^vi 
to  the  use  of  swine's  flesh ;  an  aversion  vbdi 
the  most  alluring  promises  and  the  most  cnx! 
sufferings  have  Men  found  alike  insufficicDt  to 
subdue. 

In  such  detestation  was  the  hog  held  bf 
the  Jews,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  pnh 
nounce  its  name,  but  called  it  "  the  stnoge 
thing;"  and  we  read  in  the  history  of  i^ 
Maccabees,  that  Eleazer,  a  principal  rr.be. 
being  compelled  bv  Antioehus  Ebipbaii»  '> 
open  his  mouth  and  receive  swine  s  flesh,  ^ 
it  forth,  and  went  of  his  own  accord  to  tk 
torment,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  death  thu 
to  break  the  law  of  God,  and  give  offence  w 
his  nation,  2  Mac.  vi,  18;  vii,  1.  It  is  ob- 
served that  when  Adrian  rebuilt  Jenisalaa, 
he  set  up  tlie  image  of  a  hog,  in  barrel iefi  upoa 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  drive  the  Jews  away 
from  it,  and  to  express  the  greater  coRtm;^ 
for  that  miserable  people.  It  was  aTartce.  i 
contempt  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  a  design  » 
supply  the  neiehhourin*  idolaters  with  Tictioa, 
that  caused  whole  herds  of  swine  to  be  f<Ki  ^'C 
the  borders  of  Galilee.  Whence  the  reason  » 
plain  of  Christ's  permitting  the  devils  to  tM* 
the  swine  headlong  into  the  lake  of  GtfJin*- 
reth.  Matthew  viii,  39.  We  read,  in  Matthew 
vii,  6,  *'  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  w 
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iofi,  settKer  cut  ye  your  pearls  he^ore  swuml 
bn  they  trample  than  under  their  feet^  and 
torn  again  and  rend  you."  There  is  a  similar 
muam  in  the  Talmud ical  writing :  **  Do  not 
cist  pearls  before  swine ;"  to  which  is  added, 
bf  way  of  explanation,  "  Do  not  offer  wisdom 
ts  one  who  knows  not  the  ¥alue  of  it,  but  pro- 
fiues  its  S^onr." 

SYCAMINE,  vjHti^uvof^  in  Arabic  sokaMt 
Luke  ZTii,  6.  This  is  a  different  tree  from  the 
^csmore,  mentioned  Luke  xix,  4.  Dioa- 
eorides  says  that  this  tree  is  the  mulberry, 
though  he  allows  that  some  apprehend  that  it 
it  the  same  with  the  sycamore.  Qalen  has  a 
Mparste  article  on  the  jyamMrui,  which  he 
^peaks  of  as  rare,  and  mentions  as  bavi^ig  seen 
k  at  Alexandria  in  Egypi.  The  Greeks  name 
the  wufrus  the  sycamine.  Grotius  says  the 
word  fwi/iurof  has  no  oonncction  with  mcin^  tke 
fg-ine,  but  is  entirely  Syrian,  popv,  in  He- 
brew, e^opv.  It  shottld  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
fcry  similar  to  the  muiberrv,  as  not  only  the 
Lsttn,  but  the  Sjrriao  aiui  the  Arabic,  render 
it  hvmsrus;  and  thus  CoTcrdale's,  the  Rheim's, 
lad  Purrer's  English  translations  render  it  by 
the  mulberry;  ai^  so  it  ia  in  Bishop  WilaoB^ 
Bihk 

SYCAMORE,  mopv,  sn)pv,  1  Kings  x,  97; 
I  Chron.  xxTii,  28;  2  Gbron.  i,  15;  Psalm 
Izxvtii,  47;  Isa.  ix,  9 ;  Amos  viii,  14;  ffwro^iapte, 
t«ke  xiz,  4;  a  large  tree,  according  to  the 
description  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and 
Oalsn,  reasmblin^  the  mulbenry-tree  in  the 
kaf,  and  the  fig  m  its  fimit:  hence  its  name, 
compounded  of  mlnj/r,  and  ^^,  mulberry  ; 
and  some  have  fiuMsied-that  it  was  originally 
produced  by  inerafting  the  one  tree  upon  tlie 
ether.  Its  fruit  ts  paliuafale.  When  nps  it  is 
nft,  waitery,  somewhat  sweet,  with  a  little  of 
aa  aiomatie  taste.  The  trees  are  Tery  oom- 
laon  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt:  grow 
lar^  and  to  a  great  height;  and  though  their 
grsinia  coarse,  are  mudi  used  in  building.  To 
change  sycamores  into  eedars,  Isa.  ix,  10. 
Beans,  to  render  the  buildings  of  eities,  ana 
the  state  of  the  nation,  much  more  magnifi- 
cent than  before.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  as 
the  grain  and  texture  of  the  sjreamore  is  re- 
BMfkably  coarse  and  spongy,  il  oould  therefore 
ctand  in  no  competition  at  all  with  the  cedar 
for  beauty  and  ornament.  We  meet  with  the 
same  oppoaition  of  eedars  to  sycamores  in 
1  Kings  X,  27,  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
•adc  silrer  as  the  stones,  and  cedurs  as  the 
■ycamores  of  the  vale  ibr  abundance.  "  By  tliis 
wmskal^  Or  figurative  and  sententious  speech," 
•ays  Bishop  Loi^,  "  thev  boast,  in  this  place 
of  Isaiah,  that  they  shall  be  easily  able  to  re- 
pair their  present  losses,  suffered,  perhaps,  hj 
the  first  Assyrian  invasion  under  Tiglath-Pi- 
ieeer,  and  to  bring  their  affairs  to  a  more  fiou> 
rishing  condition  than  ever."  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  very  durable^  "  The  mummy  chests," 
says  Dr.  Snaw,  "  and  whatever  figures  and  in> 
■tnuaenta  of  wood  are  found  in  tM  catacombs, 
•re  all  of  them  of  sycamore,  which,  though 
ipon^  and  porous  to  appeamnee,  has,  not- 
withManding,  continued  entire  and  uncornipt- 
id  fot  at  Isai^  thvse  tboasand  shears.    From  its 
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vahw  in  iumiahine  wood  for  various  uses,  htm 
the  graieful  shade  which  its  wide-spreadiitg 
branches  afforded,  and  on  acoount  of  the  fruit, 
which  Mallet  says  the  Egyptians  hold  in  the 
highest  estimation,  we  perceive  the  loss  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  must  have 
ielt  when  their  vines  were  destroyed  wiih  haU, 
and  their  sycamore  trees  with  frost,"  Psalm 
Ixxviii,  47.  *'  The  sycamore,"  says  Mr.  Nof^ 
den,  '*  ia  of  the  height  of  a  beech,  and  bears 
its  fruit  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  other 
trees ;  it  has  them  on  the  trunk  hseltf  which 
shoots  out  little  sprigs,  in  form  of  grape  stalks, 
at  the  end  of  which  grow  the  fruit  close  to  one 
another,  almost  like  clusters  of  grapHes.  Ths 
tree  is  always  green,  and  bears  fruit  several 
times  in  the  year,  without  observing  any  cer- 
tain seasons ;  for  I  have  seen  some  sycamores 
that  have  given  fruit  two  months  aller  others. 
The  fruit  nas  the  figure  and  smell  of  real  fi^, 
but  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  taste,  having  a  dis- 
gustful sweetness.  Its  colour  ia  a  yellow,  in- 
clining to  an  ochre^  shadowed  by  a  flesh  oo  • 
lour.  In  the  inside  it  resembles  the  eommaji 
H^  excepting  that  it  has  a  blackish  coburir^g 
with  yellow  spots.  This  sort  of  tree  is  pre  iy 
common  in  Egypt;  the  people,  for  the  gre- iter 
part,  live  upon  its  fruit,  ana  think  thorns' ives 
well  regalea  when  they  have  a.  piece  of  bi-ead, 
a  ooupfi  of  sycamore  figs,  ana  a  pitcler  of 
water."  There  might  be  many  of  tnesi  trees 
in  Judea.  David  appointed  a  particuiar  offi- 
cer, whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  plantations  of  sycamore  and  oUve-Oeea, 
1  Chron.  xxviii,  28;  and  bein^  joined  with  the 
olive,  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  he kl  is 
intimated ;  for  the  olive  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  gifts  which  the  God  of 
nature  has  bestowed  on  the  oriental  nations. 
There  seem  to  have  been  ^reat  numbers  of 
them  in  Solomon's  time,  1  Kiiws  x,  87 ;  «id  in 
Uie  Talmud  they  are  mentioned  as  grovring  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho. 

One  curious  particular  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit  must  not  be  passed  over.  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  and  Theophrastus  observe  that  the 
firuit  must  be  cut  or-  scratched,  either  with  the 
nail  or  with  iron,  or  it  will  not  ripen ;  but  four 
days  after  this  process  it  will  become  ripe.  To 
this  same  purpose  Jerom,  on  Amos  vii,  14, 
says,  that  witaout  this  management  the  figs 
are  excessively  bitter.  Thess  testlmonira,  to- 
gether with  the  Scptuagint  and  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, are  adduced  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
word  0^,  in  Amos  vii,  14,  which  most  sig- 
nify scraping,  or  making  incisions  in  the  syca- 
more ftuit ;  an  employment  of  Amos  before  he 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  ofiloe :  "  I  was  no 
peophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I 
was  a  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fruit."  HMselquist,  describing  the  /mi^  gyom- 
morui,  or  Scripture  sycamore,  says, "  It  buda 
the  latter  end  of  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  the  berinning  of  June.  At  the  time  when 
the  fruit  nas  arrived  to  the  aise  of  an  inch  di- 
ameter, the  inhabitanu  pare  off  a  part  at  the 
eentre  point  They  say  that  without  this  paring 
it  would  not  oomo  to  maturity."  f  he  fiM 
ihua  pianatnrely  ripened   are  called   <MWfil 
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iMlrt,  that  it/*  preeoeioai  ayeamore  figs."  As 
the  sycamore  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  some- 
times shooting  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
we  see  the  reason  why  Zaocheas  climbed  up 
into  a  sycamore  tree  to  eet  a  si^ht  of  our  Sa- 
noor.  This  incident  also  furnishes  a  proof 
that  the  sycamore  was  still  common  in  Pales- 
tine; for  this  tree  stood  to  protect  the  travel- 
ler by  the  side  of  the  highway. 

SYENE,  a  citjr  of  Egypt,  now  called  Assou- 
an, situated  at  its  southern  extremity.  Eze- 
ikiel,  xziz,  10,  describing  the  desolation  to  be 
brought  upon  Egypt,  says,  "Therelbrs  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Sehold,  I  will  make  the  land 
•of  Egypt  utterly  desolate,  from  the  tower  of 
Syene  even  to  the  border  of  Cush,"  or  Arabia, 
•or,  as  some  read  it,  "from  Migdol  to  Syene," 
'implying,  according  to  either  version  of  the 
passage,  the  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
.north  to  south.  The  latitude  of  Syene,  accord- 
ing to  Bruce,  is  24®  (T  4^';  that  of  Alexan- 
^dria,  ai"*  IV  33'' ;  difference  T  W  48^',  equal 
to  four  hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles 
»on  the  meridian,  or  about  five  hundred  British 
<<niles;  but  the  real  length  of  the  vallev  of 
Egypt,  as  it  follows  the  windings  of  the  Nile, 
is  full  six  hundred  miles. 

SYNAGOaUE,  vwmyuYii,  "an  assembly/' 
Rev.  ii,  9 ;  iii,  9.  The  woid  often  occurs  m 
the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acta,  because  Jesus 
Christ  and  his   Apostles  generally  went  to 

S reach  in  those  places.    Although  the  sacri- 
ces  could  not  be  offered,  except  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  the  temple,  the   other  exercises  of 
religion  were  restricted  to  no  particular  place. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  praises  or  God 
were  suae,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets;  and  tnose  who  felt 
any  particular  mterest  in  religion,  were  assem- 
liied  by  the  seers  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  new 
moons,  for  prayers  and  religious  instruction, 
1  Sam.  X,  &-11;  xix,  18-24;  3  Kinss  iv,  S3. 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,   Oie  Jews, 
who  were  then  deprived  of  their  customary  re- 
"^gious  privileges,  were  wont  to  collect  around 
some  prophet  or  other  pious  man,  who  taught 
(hem  and  their  children  in  religion,  exhorted  to 
4nx>d  conduct,  and  read  out  of  Uie  sacred  books, 
.Esek.  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  Dan.  vi,  11 ;  Neh.  viii,  18. 
These  assemblies,  or  meeiingfl|,  became,  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  fixed  to  certain  places,  and  a 
regular  order  was  observed  in   them.    Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  sjrnagogues. 
In  speaking  of  synagogues,  it  is  worthy  to  be 
noticed,  that  there  is  nothing  said  in  respect 
to  the  existence  of  such  buildmgs  in  Palestine, 
during    the    leign  of  Antiochus   E^iphanes. 
They  are,  thererore,  by  some  supposed  to  have 
4)een  first  erected  under  the  Maccabean  prin- 
ces, but  that,  in  foreign  countries,  they  were 
much  more  ancient    Whether  this  statement 
he  correct  or   not,  it  is  nevertheless  certain, 
Uiat  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,   there  were 
■ynafio^;ues  wherever  there  were  Jews.    They 
were  built,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Jero- 
Mderi,  with  a  court  and  porches,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  synagogues  in  the  east  at  the  present 
day.    In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  chapel, 
^opported  by  four  columns,  in  which,  on  an 
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elevation  prepared  for  it,  is  placed  the  booksf 
the  law,  rolled  up.  This,  on  the  appoM 
days,  is  publicly  read.  In  addiiioii  to  the 
chapel,  there  is  erected  within  the  oooit  a  luff 
covered  hall  or  vestry,  into  which  the  po^ 
retire,  when  the  weather  happens  to  be  coU 
and  stormy,  and  each  family  fans  its  partieolar 
seat  The  uppermost  seats  in  thesynt^ogw, 
that  is,  those  which  were  nearest  the  ckapei 
where  the  sacred  books  were  kept,  were  » 
teemed  peculiarly  honourable,  Matt  ziiii,6; 
James  ii,  3.  The  "  proseuchaB,"  *pMftx«,  an 
understood  by  some  to  be  smaller  synagugiKs. 
but  by  others  are  supposed  to  be  partieiitf 
places  under  the  open  sky,  where  the  Jevsv 
sembled  for  relisious  exercise.  But  Josefifatf 
calls  the  proseudia  of  Tiberias  a  large  boec, 
which  held  very  many  persona.  See  fn» 
cMa,  The  Apostles  preached  the  Gccpd  k 
synagogues  and  proseuchas,  and  with  tkir 
adherents  performed  in  them  all  thereUriMi 
services.  When  excluded,  they  imitated  tk 
Jews  in  those  places^  where  they  wen  too  par 
to  erea  these  buildings,   and   held  their  reh 

g'ous  meetings  in  the  houses  of  iodividaah 
ience  we  not  only  hear  of  synagofoo  ii 
houses  in  the  Talmud,  but  of  chaitfao  ii 
houses  in  the  New  Testament,  Robl  zri,  5; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  19:  Col.  iv,  15;  Phil,  u;  Actsiii, 
46 ;  V,  42.  The  Apostles  sometimes  hind  i 
house,  in  which  they  performed  rdifioas  so^ 
vices,  and  taught  daily.  Acts  xix,  9 ;  zx,  & 
Soravwy^  means  literally  a  convention  or  anoi- 
bly,  out  by  metonymy)  was  eventually  used  iff 
the  place  of  assembling;  in  the  sanie  vt7 
that  htKXnvla,  which  means  literally  a  aSiJa^ 
together,  or  convocation,  signifies  also  at  tia 
present  time  the  place  of  convoeaiion.  Stv>- 
gogues  were  sometimes  called  by  the  Jevi 
schools ;  but  they  were  caiefol  to  make  u 
accurate  distinction  between  suefa,  aad  tk 
schools,  properly  so  called,  the  u««na,  er 
"  sublimer  scboois,"  in  which  the  Tahnad  wm 
read,  while  the  law  merely  was  read  is  ik 
synagogues,  which  they  placed  fiir  behind  tki 
Talmud. 

The  mode  of  conducting  religions  inftn^ 
tion  and  worship  in  the  primitive  Chriatiaa 
churohesj  was  derived  for  the  most  part  fien 
the  practice  which  anciently  prevailed  in  sjba- 
^ogues.  But  there  were  no  ref^or  tea^^ 
in  the  synagogues,  who  were  officially  qualiv 
to  pronounce  discourses  before  the  pecyle;  al^ 
though  there  were  interpreten  who  rendered 
into  the  vernacular  ton|;ua,  namelv,  the  A- 
brao-4»ramieanj  the  sections,  whica  had  beea 
publicly  read  m  the  Hebrew. 

The  "syna^gue  preacher,"  |r^^  ^*** 
business  it  is,  m  consequence  of  hia  office,  ta 
address  the  people,  is  an  oiBeial  peisooage  thai 
has  been  introduced  in  later  times ;  at  1^** 
find  no  mention  of  such  a  one  in  the  Nev 
Testament  On  the  contrary,  in  the  tine  of 
Christ,  the  person  who  read  the  section  ftr  the 
Sabbath,  or  any  other  person  who  was  rapg- 
able  fi>r  ^earning  and  had  a  readinesaof  spM™, 
addressed  the  people,  Luke  iv,  16-91|  Aca 
xiii,  5, 15 ;  xv,  91 ;  Matt  iv,  93.  . 

The  other  persons  who  wereemployad  M  <■* 
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isnrieet  and  goromraent  of  the  tTiiagogiie,  in 
addition  to  the  one  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
Che  person  who  rendered  them  into  the  vema- 
eokr  tongue,  were  as  follows:  1.  "  The  roler 
of  the  synagogue,"  dpxt'vt'^yotyof,  nmar?  vm. 
who  presided  over  the  assemblj,  and  inTited 
readers  and  speakers,  unless  some  persons  who 
were  acceptable  volantarily  offered  themselves, 
Mark  ▼,  9&,  35-38 ;  Luke  viii,  41 ;  xiii,  14, 15; 
Acts  xiii,  15.  3.  '*  The  elders  of  the  svna- 
eogue,"  o«3p>,  itft9$irt^i.  They  appear  to  haTe 
beni  the  counsellors  of  the  heaa  or  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  and  were  chosen  from  among 
the  most  powerful  and  learned  of  the  people, 

and  are  hence  called  d^^*'^^/*^*!  -^^^  '"*i 
15.  The  council  of  elders  not  only  took  a  part 
in  the  management  of  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  synagogue,  but  also  punished  transores- 
sors  of  the  public  lavrs,  either  by  turning  tnem 
oat  of  the  syna^gue,  or  decreemg  the  punish- 
ment of  thirty-nme  stripes,  John  xii,  42 ;  xri, 
3 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  24.  3.  "  The  collectors  of  aims," 
vipjt  ^aj,  ii&Kovot^  "  deacons."  Although  every 
thing  which  is  said  of  them  by  the  Jews  was 
not  true  concerning  them  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  there  were 
such  officers  in  the  synagogues  at  that  time. 
Aetsvi.  4.  "The  servants  of  the  synagogue," 
rm,  ^^f^rtn^  Luke  iv,  20:  whose  business  it 
was  to  reach  the  book  of  tne  law  to  the  person 
who  was  to  read  it,  and  to  receive  it  back 
again,  and  to  perform  other  services.  The 
ceremonies  whicn  prevail  in  the  synagogues 
at  the  present  day  in  presenting  tM  law 
were  not  observed  m  the  time  of  oar  Saviour. 
5.  **  The  messenger  or  legate  of  the  syna- 
gogue," ^a«  rchv.  This  was  a  person  who 
was  sent  from  synagogues  abroad,  to  carry  alms 
to  JerusaUma.  The  name,  messenger  of  the 
synagogue,  was  applied  likewise  to  any  per- 
lon,  wlu>  was  commissioned  by  a  synagogue, 
and  sent  forth  to  propagate  religious  know- 
ledge. A  person  likewise  was  denominated 
the  messenger,  or  angel,  iyytWt^  r^i  lyycXXo; 
hnX^mimt^  dcc,  who  was  selected  by  the  assembly 
to  recite  for  them  the  prayers ;  the  same  that 
is  called  by  the  Jews  of  modem  times  the  syna- 
gogue singer,  or  cantilator.  Rev.  ii,  1,  8,  12, 
18;  iii,  1,  7,  14. 

The  Jews  anciently  called  those  persons 
who,  from  their  superior  emditioo,  were  capa- 
ble of  teaching  in  the  synagogue,  s>ono, 
"*  sbep^ieids,"  or  "  pastors."  They  applied  the 
same  term,  at  least  in  more  recent  times,  to 
the  elders  of  the  synagogue,  and  also  to  the 
coUeetors  of  alms,  or  deacons.  The  ground 
of  the  application  of  this  term  in  such  a  way, 
IS  as  follows:  the  word  sno  is,  without  doubt, 
derived  from  the  Qreek  word  irffvof,  *'  bread," 
or  "  a  fVagment  of  bread ;"  and,  as  it  is  used 
in  the  Targums,  it  oorresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
veri>  trr\  "  to  feed."  It  is  easy  to  see,  thers- 
fbre,  how  the  word  w>n  might  be  applied  to 
penoiis  who  sustained  offiMS  in  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  same  way  as  rqn  is  i^lied  to 
lioca,  Ac 

We  da  not  find  mention  made  of  publie  wor- 
ship in  the  synacognet,  exoept  on  the  Sabbath, 
MatalMWZu,97Maiiti,21;  iii,l;  Ti,2;Lake 
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iT.  It  88,  83:  TV«i  xi|i.  10;  Att.  jdiL  14, 
XT,  21;  xvK  13-^;  xvii,  2;  xviu,  4.  What 
of  St.  Paurs  hiring  the  school  of  one 


were  unable  to  go  to  Jerusalem  attended  ytot^ 
ship  on  their  festival  days,  as  well  as  on  the 
Saobath,  in  their  own  synagogues.  Individuals 
sometimes  offered  their  private  prayers  in  the 
synagogue.  When  an  assembly  was  collected 
together  for  worship^  the  services  began,  afker 
the  customary  greeting,  with  a  doxology.  A 
section  was  then  read  from  the  Mosaic  law. 
Then  followed,  afker  the  singing  of  a  second 
doxology,  the  reading  of  a  portion  from  the 
propheu,  Acts  xv,  31 ;  Luke  iv,  16.  The  per- 
son whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  reading, 
§  laced  upon  his  head,  as  is  done  at  the  present 
ay,  a  covering  called  UUUlh^  to  which  SL  Paul 
alludes,  2  Cor.  iii,  15.  The  sections  which 
had  been  read  in  the  Hebrew  were  rendered 
by  an  interpreter  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  the  reaider  or  some  other  man  then  ad- 
dressed the  people,  Luke  iv,  16;  Acts  xiii,  15. 
It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these,  that  Jesus, 
and  afterward  the  Apostles,  taught  the  Qospet 
The  meeting,  as  far  as  the  rolierious  exercises 
were  ooncenuBd,  was  ended  wiin  a  prayer,  to 
which  the  people  responded  Amen,  when  a 
colloction  was  taken  for  the  poor. 

The  customs  which  prevail  at  the  present 
day,  and  which  Vitringa  has  treated  o(  were 
not  all  of  them  practised  in  ancient  timea. 
The  readers,  for  instance,  were  not  then,  as 
they  are  at  tne  present  day,  called  upon  to  per> 
form,  but  presented  themselves  voluntarily. 
Luke  iv.  16 ;  the  persons  also  who  addressed 
the  people  were  not  rabbins  expressly  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  but  were  eitncr  invited  from 
those  present,  or  offered  themselves.  Acts  xiii, 
15;  Luke  iv,  17.  The  parts  to  be  publicly 
read,  likewise,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  although  the  book  waa 
selected  by  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Luke 
iv,  16.  Fiirthermore,  the  forms  ot  prayer  that 
are  used  by  the  Jews  at  Uie  present  time 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  unless  this  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  case  in  respect  to  the  stibstanos 
of  some  of  them,  especially  the  one  called 
^>p  row,  concerning  which  the  Talmudists,  at 
a  very  early  period,  gave  many  precepts. 

It  was  by  ministering  in  synagogues  that 
the  Apostles  gathered  tM  churches,  xhey  re- 
tained also  essentially  the  same  mode  of  wor- 
ship with  that  of  the  synagosues,  excepting 
that  the  Lord's  Svmper  was  made  an  additioniu 
institution,  agreeably  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
Acts  ii,  42;  XX,  7-U;  1  Cor.  xi,  16r34. 
They  were  at  leneth  excluded  from  the  syna- 
gogue and  assembfed  at  evening  in  the  house  of 
some  Christian,  which  was  licnted  for  the  pur- 
pose with  lamps.  Acts  xx,  7-11.  The  Apostle, 
with  the  eUers,  when  enraged  in  public  wor- 
ship, took  a  position  'wnSn  they  woukl  bo 
most  likely  to  be  heard  by  all.  The  first  ser- 
▼ice  was  msrely  a  salutation  or  blessiiif, 
namely,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,**  or, "  Pi 
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m  ipitk  yoa."  Thea  foOowed  the  doxologica 
and  prdeuoDS,  the  some  aa  in  tho  syna^gves. 
The  Apostle  then  addrened  the  people  on 
Um  subject  of  religion,  and  urged  upon  them 
Ihat  purity  of  life  which  it  mtiired.  Prayer 
sueccedod,  which  was  followed  by  the  eois- 
memoraiion  of  the  Saviour's  death  in  tho  break- 
ing and  distribntion  of  bread.  The  meeting 
was  ended  by  taking  a  collection  for  the  poor, 
especially  tliose  at  Jenisalemi  3  Cor.  iz,  1*16. 
Those  who  held  some  office  in  the  church 
were  the  rcgidarly  qoalifiad  instruclers  in 
these  religious  meetings;  and  yet  laymen 
had  liberty  to  address  ueir  brcthrai  on  these 
ooeasions  the  same  as  in  the  syna^iogues;  also 
to  sing  h3fmns,  and  to  pray ;  which,  in  tnith, 
many  of  them  did,  especially  those  who  were 
iupematurally  gifted,  not  excepting  the  wo- 
men. Those  mnales  who  were  not  under  a 
supernatural  influence  were  forbidden  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  make  an  address  on  suon  oc- 
casions, or  to  propose  questions ;  and  it  was 
enjoined  on  those  who  did  speak,  not  to  lav 
•side  their  Teils,  1  Cor.  zi,  5 ;  xiv,*  34-40. 
The  reader  and  the  ^aker  stood;  the  others 
sat ;  all  arose  in  the  time  of  prayer.  What- 
erer  was  stated  in  a  foreign  tongue  was  imme- 
diately rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the 
speech  in  common  use.  This  was  so  neces- 
sary, that  Paul  enjoined  silence  on  a  person 
who  was  even  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts, 
provided  an  interpreter  was  not  at  hand,  1  Cor. 
xtv,  1-33.  It  was  the  practice  among  the 
Ghreek  Christians  to  uncover  their  heads  when 
attending  divine  service,  1  Cor.  zi,  11-16; 
hut  in  tM-east,  the  ancient  custom  of  worship- 

Owith  the  head  covered  was  retained.  In- 
,  it  is  the  practice  among  the  oriental 
Chnstians  to  the  present  day,  not  to  uncover 
their  heads  in  their  religious  meetings,  except 
when  they  receive  the  eueharist. 

It  is  affirmed  that  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
alone  there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred 
and  sixty  or  four  hundred  and  eiehty  syna- 
^ognes.  Every  trading  company  had  one  of 
ns  own.  and  even  strangers  built  some  for 
those  of  their  own  nation.  Hence  we  find 
synap;ogues  of  the  Cyfenians,  Alexandrians, 
Cilicians,  and  Asiatics,  appointed  for  such  as 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  those  countries, 
Acts  vi,  9. 

SYNODS,  though  actually  synonymous  with 
CouNcii^,  are  in  common  historical  parlance 
empbyed  to  designate  minor  ecciesiastical 
oonventiona  In  virtue  of  this  distinction 
councils  have  usuallv  claimed  for  themselves 
the  ample  epithet  ax  itoiuMmUal  or  gengrtUj 
whib  synods  have  lonr  been  known  only  by 
the  humbler  term  of  load  or  pramneiaL  In  the 
apostolic  age  four  local  assemblies  were  held, 
which  some  have  called  councils  and  others 
synods.  The  first  was  convened  for  the  deo- 
lion  of  a  successor  to  Judas  in  the  aposileship, 
Asts  i.  96.  At  the  ssoond,  seven  deacons 
were  oiosen.  Acts  vi,  &  The  third,  like  the 
two  which  preceded  it,  was  held  ai  Jerusalem, 
Mseoiding  to  some  authors,  A.  D.  47,  but,  so- 
hording  to  others,  A.  D»  51 ;  that  ia,  at  the 
Iniaik,  eighteen  years  aftor  Christ's  aeesnsion. 


It  oricinaled  Ui  the  attempt  mads  loofalifiAi 
Gentife  converts  at  Antioeh  to  tufamii  ui  ib 
rite  of  oireumoision.  8u  Paul  and  Butaba 
opposed  this  attempt;  and,  after  "bo  mil 
dissension  and  disputation,"  it  wasdeuiBiiid, 
that  the  question  ahould  be  reieived  lo  ik 
judgment  of  the  Apostles  and  elden  ai  Uxm- 
lem.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  Apoaks  aid 
several  of  the  "  eiders  came  together''  to  deli- 
berate on  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  tie 
ceremonial  law.  The  result  of  their  debben- 
tions  was,  that  the  Moaaic  ordinances,  bem; 
too  riforoos,  should  be  abrogated ;  lad  ibai 
their  decision  should  be oommunicated lo 'the 
brethren  which  were  of  the  Gkntileai"  Acan. 
1-30.  The  fourth  apostolic  synod  was  t» 
vened  in  reference  to  the  lokvauoa  of  iefiJ 
rites,  AcU  xxi,  1&  With  re^ieci  to  all  tbo^ 
the  fact  is,  that,  instead  of  being  coondk « 
synods  in  any  proper  sense,  they  were  am 
meetings  of  thie  church  at  Jerosakm,  and  all  i^' 
them  ordinary  meetings  except  the  third,  vba 
they  assembled  upon  the  request  of  the  dep 
ties  from  Antioeh  who  canae  to  ask  advioe. 

Dr.  Neander,  speaking  of  the  origiOi  oe, 
and  abuse  of  synods,  says, — ^Aa  a  cloaa^  bood  oi 
union  was  early  formed  between  the  cbntbtt 
of  the  same  province,  so  also  the  Cbnsua 
catholic  spirit  introduced  the  coauaa  ilat, '» 
all  pressing  matters,  controversiea  on  doctnisl 
points,  things  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  li^ 
and  vciy  commonly  in  thoae  rejaiing  u»  diud 
discipline,  general  delibeniioos  should  bt  ^ 
by  deputies  from  these  churches.  Such  awa- 
bues  become  familiar  to  us  in  the  eooliOTcrstf 
about  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  aod  ia  ta 
transactions  about  the  Montanistie  ptopbecics, 
in  the  last  half  of  the  second  eentuiy.  Bu 
these  provincial  synods  afipear,  fiw  the  &nt 
time,  as  a  oonstam  and  regular  ioiUitit)«> 
fixed  to  definite  times,  aboat  the  end  of  (tf 
second  or  the  beginninig  of  the  third  ecotuT' 
and  it  was  in  this  case  a  peculiaritj  oS  «a 
country,  wh«rc  particular  local  cauaea  taxj 
have  imroduced  such  an  arraagemeni  »^ 
than  in  other  regions.  This  oountry  was,  to 
fact,  exactly  Greeee,  where,  finom  the  tioa  9i 
the  Achaic  league,  the  aystcm  of  coofedeiaus 
had  maintainra  itself;  and  as  Chriatianiif  ft 
able  to  connect  itself  with  all  the  peculiantio 
of  a  people,  provided  they  contain  nothing  » 
moral,  and,  entering  into  them,  to  iske  n^Ai 
a  peeiiliar  form  reaeroblioc  them,  so,  also,  if 
mi^ht  easily  happen  that  Sere  the  civil  fa}r». 
spirit  which  already  existed  worked  upni  ili< 
ecclesiastical  catholic  spirit,  and  gave  it  ^^ 
lier  than  in  other  rwiona  a  tokrablj  p^^^ 
form,  ao  that  out  of  the  representative  asasn- 
blies  of  the  civil  communities,  the  Amp^V 
onic  councils,  were  formed  this  ttprcarntaint 
assemblies  of  the  eecleaiaatical  commasitt^ 
that  is,  the  provincial  synoda  As  the  Chfi*- 
tians,  ia  the  conaoiousaesi  that  they  are  a>- 
thing,  and  can  do  nothing,  without  theSt«)fli 
from  above,  wore  ocooslsmed  lo  htgn  aU  im- 
portant business  with  prayer,  they  FV^ 
Ihemselvso  hers,  nlso^  for  tMif  esncnd  dcllb^ 
rations  by  fommaa  pra^,  at  ina  spsnii^^ 
these  assemblies,  to  H>A-  who  has 


In  wiH  ^igbtm  and  guide,  hf  his  Spirit, 
■^■■e  who  beliete  ia  him^  if  they  will  girti 
tfaemMlfw  up  to  faifli  wholly,  and  thM  he  will 
he  aaoiig  tbttn,  where  they  are  gathered  to- 
cether  hi  h»  name.  It  appeara  that  this  regv- 
Mr  inatitutioa  met  at  first  with  opposition  as 
•n  innovation,  so  that  TertuUian  mh  himself 
oalled  iqpon  to  stand  up  in  iu  defence.  Never- 
thebas,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  church  decided 
Sk  this  institution;  and.  down  to  the  middle 
•f  the  third  century,   tike  annual   proTincial 

rods  appear  to  bkrt  been  eeneraUy  in  the 
reh,  as  we  may  conclude,  because  we  find 
Ihem  prevalent,  at  the  same  time,  in  parts  of 
the  church  as  (kr  distant  from  each  other  as 
Korth  Afirica  and  Cappadocia. 

These  provincial  synods  might  certainly  be- 
oome  very  useliil  for  the  churches;  ana,  in 
many  respceisj  they  did  become  so.  by  means 
of  a  general  deliberation,  the  views  of  indn 
▼iduals  might  mutually  be  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected ;  wants,  abuses,  and  necessary  reforms, 
might  thus  more  easily  be  mutually  communi* 
eatod,  and  be  deliberated  on  in  many  difierent 
points  of  view;  and  the  experience  of  every 
individual,  by  bemg  eoromunieatcd,  might  be 
made  useful  to  aU.  Certainly,  men  had  every 
right  to  trust  that  Christ  would  be  vnong 
tMD,  according  to  his  promise,  and  would 
lead  those  who  were  assembled  in  his  name  by 
hm  Spirit.  Certainly  it  was  neither  snthusi- 
asm  nor  hierarchical  presumption,  if  the  depu- 
taes»  collected  tosether  to  eonsult  upon  the 
affairs  of  their  durohcs^  and  the  pastors  of 
these  churches,  hoped  that  a  higher  spirit  than 
that  of  man.  by  his  illumination,  would  show 
ihem  what  tliey  ooUld  never  find  by  their  own 
vsason,  whose  insuffieieney  they  felt  deeply,  if 
it  were  left  to  itself  It  would  far  rather  have 
been  a  proud  self^onfidence,  had  they  been  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  shallownees  of  their 
own  hewt,  the  poverty  of  human  reason,  and 
the  self-deceits  of  human  wisdom,  as  to  expect 
that  without  the  influence  of  that  higher  Spirit 
of  holiness  and  truth  they  could  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  the  advantage  of  their  churches. 
But  this  confidence,  in  itself  just  and  salutary, 
took  a  fiidse  and  destructive  turn,  when  it  was 
not  constantly  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  eelf-watchfulness,  with  fear  and 
trembling;  when  men  were  not  constantly 
mindful  of  the  important  condition  under 
which  alone  man  could  hope  to  share  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  in  that  divine  illu- 
mination and  guidance, — the  condition,  that 
they  were  really  assembled  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  in  lively  faith  in  him,  and  honest  devo- 
tion to  him,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
own  wills;  and  when  the  people  gave  them- 
adves  up  to  the  fenoy,  that  such  an  assembly, 
whatever  might  be  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  ussembled,  had  unalienable  claims  to  the 
iUumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  then,  in 
the  contbsion  and  the  intermixture  of  human 
and  divine,  men  were  abandoned  to  every  kind 
of  aelf-delusioQ ;  and  the  fimnula,  "  SpitUu 
fflswr/»  SHggercnUf"  "By  the  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  might  become  a  pretence 
"  aaBstiou  for  all  the  suggestions  of  man's 
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own  wis.  And  ihrther,  the  pit>viiicisl  sywMl 
wouhl  necessarily  become  prejudicial  to  ths 
progress  of  the  churches,  if.  instead  of  provii^ 
mg  for  the  advantage  of  the  churches  accord- 
inr  to  the  changing  wants  of  each  period,  they 
wished  to  lay  down  unchan^ng  laws  in 
changeabfe  things.  Evil  was  it  at  last,  that 
the  participation  of  the  churches  was  entirely 
excluded  from  these  synods,  that  at  length  the 
bish<^  alone  decided  every  thln^  in  them, 
and  that  their  power,  by  means  of  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  in  these  synods,  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  As  the  provincltd 
synods  were  also  accustomed  to  communicate 
their  resolutions  to  distant  bishops  in  weighty 
matters  of  general  concernment,  they  were 
serviceable,  at  the  same  time,  toward  settinr 
distant  parts  of  the  church  in  connection  with 
each  other,  and  maintaining  that  connection. 

In  the  seccHid  century  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  eight  local  synods  were  held  on  church 
affairs,  awMtt  which  little  information  is  now 
extant,  except  that  they  related  to  the  heresy 
of  Montanus,  the  rebaptizine  of  heretics,  and 
the  time  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter. 
In  the  third  century  eighteen  synods  were  held ; 
the  prineipal  of  which  were,  that  of  Alexan- 
dria, against  Orieen ;  that  of  Africa,  against 
the  scmsmatic  Novatus;  that  of  Antinch, 
against  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  and  another 
in  the  same  city  against  Paul  of  Samosata; 
that  of  Carthaee,  against  such  persons  as  feu 
away  in  time  of  persecution;  ana  that  of  Rome, 
against  Novatian  and  other  schismatics.  Prior 
to  the  assembling  of  the  first  general  council 
at  Nice,  A.  D.  3w,  three  synods  were  held  at 
Sinuessa,  Cirtha,  and  Alexandria,  the  subjects 
discussed  in  which  are  unworthy  of  notice. 
Others  were  held,  the  discussions  in  which  atiB 
so  for  interesting  as  they  show  how  desirous 
the  Ante-Nioene  fothers  were  to  regulate  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  according 
to  the  apostoho  model.  The  fourth  was  that 
of  Elvira,  which  rejected  by  its  thirty-sixth 
canon  any  use  whatever  even  of  pictures. 
"We  would  not,"  say  they,  "have  pictures 
placed  in  churches,  that  the  object  of  our 
worship  and  adoration  should  not  be  painted 
on  their  walls."  The  synod  at  Carthage  not 
having  brought  the  rival  pretensions  of  Csei- 
lian  and  Majorinus  to  the  episcopate  of  that 
city  to  a  ikvourable  issue,  the  Emperors  Con- 
stantine  appointed  a  commission  (there  being 
so  few  bishops  present,  it  could  not  deserve 
any  other  title)  to  sit,  first  at  Rome,  and  after- 
ward at  Aries,  for  the  purpose  of  rehearing 
the  matter.  At  Aries,  it  was  decreed,  thai 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  Sun- 
day throughout  the  worid;  and  that  heretics, 
who  had  l^n  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
nity, should  not  be  rebapttted.  The  synods 
of  Ancyra  and  Neo-Cssarea  followed.  The 
tenth  canon,  decreed  by  the  latter,  shows  the 
sense  of  the  fathers  on  the  subject  of  celibacy: 
namely,  "  If  deacons  declare  at  the  time  or 
their  ordination  that  they  would  marry,  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of'^their  function  if  ^htf 
did  marry."  Riffid  decrees  were  passed  geAtt^ 
rally  agamst  sudi  of  the  ekrgy  as  ate  ^     ^ 
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wiMoh  had  been  Mcrifioad  toidoU.    After  the 

fiKementioned  lynods,  two  were  eonvened  at 
AlezaDdria,  A.  D.  3'i2,  againit  Arius.  But 
their  acts  merge  in  the  subMquent  prooeedinea 
of  the  church.  From  the  terminatioo  of  the 
council  of  Nice  U>  the  next  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, A.  D.  381,  no  fewer  than  forty-three  ay- 
nods,  eastern  and  western,  were  convened. 
The  professed  object  of  these  meetings  was  the 
tranquillity^  of  the  church ;  yet,  from  the  un- 
happy divisions  which  prevailed  in  these  as- 
semblies, their  deliberations  were  conducted 
with  much  of  the  violence  of  party  feeling; 
and,  according  as  the  one  party  or  the  other 

Srevatled,  they  severally  hurled  spiritual  thun* 
er-bolts   against^  their  doctrinal  rivals,  as  if 
against  the  enemies  of  God  himself.    Of  the 
synod  of  Sardica  a  separate  and  moie  particu- 
lar  account  will    be   subsequently  ^iven,  be- 
cause on  the  authority  of  that  unimportant 
assembly  the  church   of  Rome  grounds    the 
right  of  appeal  to  itself  before  any  other  church. 
In  the  whole,  no  fewer  than  eighty-ono  sy- 
nods were  assembled  throughout  the  universal 
church  in  this  century.    The  principal   sub- 
jects which  engaged  their  attention  related  to 
Arianiam,  which  was  generally  rejected  by  the 
western  church;  but  experienced  various  vicis- 
situdes in  the  east,  according  to  the  view  taken 
of  it  by  the  reigning  power.    Unfortunately 
lor  the  peace  of  the  church,  this  heresy  save 
birth  to  numerous  others.    Marcellus,  Pnoti- 
Dus,  Macedonjus,  and  Priscilian,  were  seve- 
rally betrayed  by  their  violence  into  systems  no 
less  revolimg  to    reason  and  common   sense 
than  the  Arian  impieties.    Of  sixty  synods 
which  were  convened  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  church  between  the  second  and  third  gene- 
ral councils,  A.  D.  381-431,  more  than  half  of 
that  number  were   assembled   in  Africa: — ^no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  the  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  local  bishops  over  the  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  church  universal  committed  to 
their  care.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  oen- 
%     tury  many  synods  were  held,  some  eastern  and 
others  western,   but  none  of  ihem  possessed 
peculiar    interest    In  the    commencement  of 
this  century,  Zosimus,  bishop  of  Rome,    ab- 
solved the  heresiarchs,  Pelagius  and  Caelestius, 
and  by  this  act  confirmed  their  errors.    On  the 
latter  appealing  to  him  for  support,  Zosimus 
sent  the  Sardican  canon  to  a  council  held  at 
the  time  in  Carthage,  as  if  that  canon  had  been 
decreed  by  the  council  of  Nice;   because  it 
alloned  tKe  right  of  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  African  council  rejected  it  with  disdain, 
having  found,  on  reference  to  the  eastern  pa- 
triarchs, that  no  such  canons  beloneed  to  the 
Nicene  council,  or  were  ever  before  lieard  of. 
Thus  was  the  reputed  infallible  head  of  an 
equalhr  infallible  church  detected  in  a  gross 
act  of  imposition ;  so  gross  as  to  rompel  our 
good  Bishop  Jewel  to  call  Zosimus  "  a  forger 
and  falsifier  of  councils."    The  same  pope  pro- 
nounced his  unerring  iudgment  in  the  dispute 
betw(«n  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  Yincennes; 
while  Bonifaee,  his  successor,  under  the  tnflu- 
•Bce  of  the  same  inerrant  principle  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  the  same  apostolic  power,  reversed 


that  judgment  In  the  year  490, 8yuiiMtin 
and  Laurentitts  were  elected  to  the  pomiftcsir 
on  the  same  day  by  different  paitieB ;  aod  wkik 
they  maimained  the  validitv  of  their  renwctin 
elections,  they  reciprocally  deoooncea  euk 
other.  Where,  then,  did  infallibility  reside  l» 
fore  Theodonc,  king  of  the  Goihs,  gate  it  i 
supposed  habitation  in  the  person  oi  Synma- 
chus  1  Theodonc,  an  Arian,  and  conseqwsJy 
a  heretic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romish  ctocli, 
awarded  the  keys  of  St  Peter  to  Symaiacks-, 
a  circumstance  which  must  have  vitiated  the 
boasted  apostolic  succession  in  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  hare  destroyed  their  titir 
to  infallibilitr !  Cabals  and  intrigues  for  bciof 
elected  to  the  popedom  disgraoed  the  coo- 
mencement  of  tne  sixth  century.  Their  pre- 
vention in  future,  however,  was  decreed;  ud 
certain  ndes,  having  in  view  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  western  church,  were  laid  don 
by  two  synods  convened  at  Rome  about  itv 
same  time.  From  this  period  tothemiddkof 
the  century,  upward  of  twenty  local  meetiofs 
of  the  clergy  were  held  in  aifferent  |Miti  ^ 
Europe,  fifiSen  in  Asia,  and  only  fiior  in  Afri- 
ca. The  directions  fin:  the  married  eJeitr, 
which  occaaionally  present  themsdvei  to  tkv 
in  the  proceedings  of  these  arnods,  proTe  d^ 
celHacf  wna  not  at  this  period  a  general  it;^ 
lation;  while  cmnattnitam  inboik  kimds  affwi 
to  have  been  an  established  usage.  The  synodi 
which  were  held  during  the  remainder  of  ik 
aixth  century  were  confined  to  Franee  am 
Spain.  They  amount  in  number  to  tventy- 
six ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  minor  dasi  wbicfc 
preceded  them,  canons  are  interspersed  amoof 
their  acts  which  have  in  view  the  seettriiy « 
church  property,  and  the  rights,  pririleea. 
and  powers  of  the  different  ranks  of  thewf* 
gy.  The  remaining  canons  relate  to  discipliK, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  vere  jt 
different  times  ordained  for  the  suppisMJaQ « 
heretical  opinions,  for  the  regulation  ot*  hcu 
the  married  and  celibate  clergy,  and  ef  « 
fw9  to  which  they  should  be  entitled  enti* 
performance  of  certain  duties.  In  none  en 
them  is  to  be  found  the  least  ^^^"7  ^'^ 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  modem  cmirch  a 
Roma;  so  that,  to  the  very  dose  of  theittfk 
century,  she  may  be  considered  as  bein^ow 
dox,  pure,  and  uncomipt.  Whatever  deftr 
ence  she  might  claim  as  an  elder  braoef<'< 
the  church  of  Christ,  she  raised  no  pceteosjocs 
to  a  lordly  preeminence  over  the  ri^t*  ^ 
privile^  of  other  churches.  Her  jurisdwa^* 
was  cireumscribed  within  her  own  diocfAfl 
boundaries:  and,  beyond  them,  nonevtf  <J^ 
mended.  Afker  the  eommenoement  of  tae 
seventh  century,  however,  a  complete  ehan^ 
took  place  in  this  respect,  so  that  if  a  conP'"' 
son  be  instituted  between  thetenettw^J^ 
church  of  Rome  held  in  the  first  am  en^  tito* 
which  she  subsequently  professed,  'he  P*^ 
period  at  which  the  novelties  commenced  whKB 

now  distinguish  her  from  her  former  >"^'"5lSr 
easily  be  ascertained.  TheoiderofSt.BeRfdN^ 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  other  noM^ 
fraternities  that  were  subsequently  in*[|^ 
waa  founded  in  the  early  part  of  this  cnM>7 
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As  thfl  historr  of  •^odt  after  Che  nztb  oen- 
Imy  dwindles  down  into  a  meagre  narratiTe  of 
the  unjust  incroachments  and  corrupt  inao- 
▼atinns  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
tneffeetual  strugelee  of  Christian  churches  in 
Tarious  parie  ofBiirope  to  resist  his  usurpa- 
tion, we  s)iaU  dose  thu  artide  with  an  account 
of  the  popish  synod  of  Sardica  and  of  the  Pro- 
testant synod  of  Dort  After  a  long  night  of 
darkness,  the  glimmerings  of  a  bright  day  were 
perceived  at  a  distance,  when,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  our  cdebrated  countryman,  the  im- 
mortal Wickliffe,  appeared  as  tne  prscursor  of 
the  reformation  from  popery.  The  light  in- 
creased during  the  succeeding  century,  when 
those  bruTc  wunesses  for  the  truth,  Jonn  Hues 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  suffered  martyrdom; 
and  the  sixteenth  century  was  favoured  with 
the  full  blaze  of  day  when  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  were  encouraged  and  supported  in  their 
lienevolent  and  arduous  underuuting,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  shadowy  forms  of 
superstition  and  idolatry.  Soon  was  the  great" 
est  part  of  irradiated  Europe  called  upon  to 
rejoice  in  this  light ;  and  to  some  of  the  best 
patriots  in  those  countries  that  slighted  such 
an  opportunity,  their  own  culpable  supineness 
or  nq^lect  has  been  a  source  of  deep  national 
remt  from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  Stnoo  or  Sardica  was  held  A.  D.  347. 
The  Emperora  Constans  and  Constantius,  being 
anxious  to  restore  that  peace  to  the  church  of 
which  it  was  deprived  by  the  continuance  of 
Arius's  heresy,  agreed  to  oouTene  an  ecdesi- 
astical  assembly  in  Sardica,  a  city  of  Maesia  on 
the  verge  of  their  respeaive  empires.  About 
a  hundred  western  and  seventy  eastern  bishops 
attended ;  but  altercation,  and  not  debate,  en- 
sued. The  smaller  party,  apprehensive  for 
their  personal  safety,  withdrew  to  a  town  in 
Thrace  ;  a  cireumstance  that  disdosed  the  first 
symptoms  of  dbcord  and  schism  between  the 
ureek  and  Latin  churches.  Before  this  period 
the  right  of  appeal  from  all  other  churcnes  to 
the  see  of  Rome  had  not  been- claimed ;  but 
from  it  we  date  the  first  aspirations  of  Roman 
pontiffs  to  lordly  preeminence,  and  they  bent 
their  restless  energies  to  establish  a  spiritual 
tyranny  over  all  the  nations  of  the  •  earth. 
Ecclesiastics,  excommunicated  by  the  oriental 
or  African  churehes,  fled  to  Rome  for  reftige, 
one  after  another ;  and  as  the  bishop  of  that 
city  afforded  them  his  protection,  gratified  as 
he  was  at  every  occasion  which  made  it  neces- 
sary, they,  in  order  to  testify  their  gratitude, 
unwittingly  compromised  the  rights  of  the 
clergy,  when,  to  the  ^extent  of  their  individual 
sanction,  they  invested  him  with  the  appellant 
j urisd  iction.  Among  the  refugees  at  Rome  was 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Athana- 
sius,  persecuted  by  the  Arian  party  in  the  east, 
ineli  as  a  suppliant  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Vatican.  Julius  gladly  espoused  his  cause, 
and  declared  him  to  have  been  illegally  con- 
demned; a  declaration  that  seemed  to  come 
with  authority,  but  which  the  eastern  bishops 
opposed  as  an  usurpation  of  undue  power. 
They  went  so  far  as  even  to  excommunicate 
Hosius,GaudentiuS|  Julius  the  bishop  of  Rome, 


and  othsn.  on  the  alleged  aasunption  of  aw* 
thority.  They  maintaiiVMl  the  pnnc^e  '  "' 
down  in  the  canons,  that  the  judgment  pi 
on  any  individual,  either  by  an  eastern 
western  syimd,  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
other.  And  while  they  complained  that  tha 
bishops  of  the  west  should  disturb  the  whole 
ehuren,  on  account  of  one  or  two  troublesome 
fdlows,  they  accused  them  of  arrogantly  at* 
tempting  to  establish  a  new  law  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  empowering  themsdves  to  reexamine 
what  had  oeen  aSeady  determined.  Chry- 
sostom,  too,  in  his  distress,  implored,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  interference  of  Inno» 
cent,  the  then  occupant  of  the  papal  chair, 
with  the  emperor  of  the  east,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  or  de- 
position pronounced  against  him  by  an  obscure 
synod  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon.  But  that 
father  never  once  supposed  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  had  any  right  to  hear  his  cause.  Hit 
appeal  lay  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free 
and  genend  council,  from  a  packed  assembly 
whidi  the  empress  Eudoxia  nad  been  instru- 
mental in  calling  together,  in  order  to  effect 
his  ruin.  As  these  two  cases  of  Athanasius 
and  Chr3r80stom  are  pleaded  by  Romish  wri- 
tera  in  support  of  the  appdlant  authority  with 
which  they  invest  the  bishop  of  Rome,  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  examine  the  stability 
of  this  ground-work,  on  which  is  laid  the  inn  . 
mense  structure  of  papal  supremacy.  HosioiL 
who  presided  in  the  Sardican  synod,  as  he  did 
at  every  council  where  he  happened  to  be  prs* 
sent,  is  reported  to  have  propcoed  that  an  i^ 
peal  should  be  made  to  Rome  out  of  respect  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  not,  as  was  ruled 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  province,  when  any  decision  had 
been  come  to  in  a  provincial  synod.  But  what 
is  the  language  of  the  proposition  made  by 
Hosius  1  '"  Ifit  be  a  favourite  object  with  ydu^ 
let  us  honour  the  memory  of  Peter,  so  that  a 
letter  may  be  addressed  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  by  those  who  decided  on  the  matter; 
that,  if  necessary,  the  judgement  may  be  ra* 
viewed  fay  the  bishops  m  his  neighbourhood, 
and  that  he  may  appoint  some  to  hear  the 
cause."  Efere  neither  canon  nor  Scripture  is 
referred  to ;  while  it  is  left  optional  with  the 
assembly  whether  deference  was  or  was  not  to 
be  paid  to  Julius,  who  is  simply  styled  awtwiv^ 
Mtnt,  "a  fdlow  bishop."  The  fourth  canon 
of  this  synod  ordains,  **  that  an  archbishop, 
dec,  deposed  by  a  provincial  synod,  must  not 
be  expdled,  until  the  bishop  of  Rome  shall 
determine  whether  the  cause  shall  be  redxam- 
ined ;"  and  the  fifth  canon  decrees,  "  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  if  be  deem  it  proper,  shall 
order  a  rehearing  of  the  matter ;  that,  if  con* 
venient,  he  shall  send  deputies  for  the  purpose ; 
if  not,  that  he  should  leave  the  decision  of  the 
case  to  the  synod  itselfl"  From  the  third  and 
fourth  canons  it  appean  that  a  novdty  in  die- 
cipline  is  established,  and  made  obligatory  on 
tlM  churehes  of  both  empires,  but  only  by  a 
handftil  of  bishops  bdongin^  to  one  of  them ; 
and  from  the  fifth,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  it 
he  deemed  a  judgment  erroneous,  might  OOQ*. 
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venea  newcooneil  and  send  depotits  lo  it,  fiv 
die  puipose  of  reoonskieriiig  the  matter.  Then 
eanoM,  no  doubt  were  very  flattering  to  tha 
ambition  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  and,  aoeosd- 
ingly,  they  are  pleaded  in  behalf  of  hia  tvpt^ 
macy;  but  how  prepoiteroua  ia  it  to  aacribe 
that  to  a  human  law,  which,  it  ia  aaaerted, 
\^ongB  to  him  by  the  law  of  God  I  There  are 
other  canona  regulating  the  xntercourae  be- 
tween biahopa  and  the  imperial  court;  after 
auch  a  manner,  however,  aa  to  make  the  biahop 
of  Rome  the  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  p^ 
tiiiona  which  thev  intended  to  prefer.  Not- 
withstanding all  ibis,  they  can  never  be  reacued 
from  the  imputation  of  bemg  ibrgeriea.  For,  1. 
They  were  never  received  by  either  the  eaatem 
or  African  church  aa  general  lawa.  At  the 
aixth  council  of  Carthage.  Auatin  atrenuoualy 
denied  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Roman  aee, 
although  a  letter  haa  been  forged  in  hia  name, 
•»renuously  comcndin^  for  it,  which  ia  now 
aeposiied  among  the  piooa  frauda  of  the  Vati- 
ean.  It  happened,  afao,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  that  Appiarius,  who  had  been 
ezoommunicated  by  the  African  biahopa,  ap- 
f»lied  to  Zosimua,  biahop  of  Rome.  Thia  pon- 
tiff forthwith  aent  them  the  Sardican  canon, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  appeal. 
Thia  they  indignantly  rejected,  inaamucn  aa 
their  predeoeaaora,  who  attended  the  council 
of  Sardica,  left  no  record  of  it;  and  becauae 
the  eastern  patriarchs,  whom  they  conaoked 
on  the  occaaion,  not  only  diaclaimod  all  know* 
ledge  of  any  auch  canon  being  in  exiatence, 
bat  ftimiahed  their  brethren  with  an  exact 
eopy  of  the  Nicene  canona,  among  which  the 
Baraican  one  waa  not  to  be  found.  3.  The 
Sardican  canona  were  not  inserted  in  the  code 
oi  canona  approved  of  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
eedon.  3.  The  council  which  pasaed  them  ia 
not  reckoned,  even  by  the  church  of  Rome,  aa 
one  of  the  eighteen  eeneral  councils,  whoae 
authority  it  acknowleajgea ;  nor  doea  BeUar- 
mine  himself  aay  that  it  ia  one  of  thoae  coun- 
eila  which  hia  church  receivea  in  part  and 
rejecta  in  part.  4.  When  the  weatem  bishops 
entreated  the  Emperor  Theodoaiua  to  summon  a 
council,  A.  D.  4(r7,  so  far  were  they  from  making 
any  alluaion  to  the  doctrine  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Roman  aee,  that  they  distinctly  aisclaimed 
the  thought  of  auch  a  prerogative,  and  only 
sought  the  fellowship  of  a  common  arbitration. 
S.  Lastly,  if,  aa  the  historian  Sozomen  saya, 
the  Sardican  synod  wrote  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  apprize  him  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  of  their  decrees  being  drawn  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  purport  of  the 
l^ter  was  not  so  strong  aa  that  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
they  pray  it  to  give  its  suffra|g;e  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council,  additional  suspicions 
•le  created.  From  all  theae  circumatancea 
taken  together,  it  ia  evident  that  no  value  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  decrees  of  this  obscure 
eoonoH;  and  that,  although  due  respect  was 

C id  to  St.  Peter's  chair^  it  was  no  adtnow- 
Igment  of  the  aupenonty  of  its  possessor  as 
to  ecdesiaatical  authority  or  iurisdiction. 
Tbb  Stxoo  of  Dobt.    TLe  Dutch  churchca 


fonodk  the  eonmonion  of  the  eompi  ftadb 
of  Rome  soon  after  the  ch«reh  of  Engknd  M 
cast  off  the  papal  yoke :  and  they  were  fos- 
rously  aided  in  their  endeaviesn  to  reeovcr  tkiir 
civil  and  religioos  liberties  by  our  good  Qm 
Elisabeth  and  her  wise  eottHsaDors.    The  fini 
Christian  teachers  amcm^  ihem  wore  Lntk^ 
raaa;  but  in  prooeaaof  tmie,  the  eeMritf  of 
Geneva  aa  a  place  of  public  inaaveuoa  fat 
miniatera  of  relicioB  indueed  the  BMJmj  of 
the  candidates  for  the  miaifliry  to  icpurto 
that  university ;  and,  aa  might  natnraQy  be  a- 
pected,  they  imported  into  the  JLowConmms 
the  peculiar  viewa  of  Calvin  and  Bcza  on  the 
suldect  of  predestination.    U  ia  joatly  obsenod 
byLeVassor,  '*  Sootie  learned  HoUaaders  bal 
boldly  defended  thia  doctrine,  before  AimioBi 
became  a  minister  at  Amaterdam  and  a  profei* 
aor  at  Leyden,  and  likewise  before  Gamftrai 
had  riaen  up  acainat  him.    Their  wriciD|i  iii 
still  extant;  al&ough  it  is  tme  that  oartsia  iai> 
nisters,  who  were  too  haaty,  exerted  thanaelves 
to  bring  thoae  authors  and  their  productioasiofo 
disrepute :  but  the  states  of  Holland  uniibra^ 
checked  this  impetuous  zeal.     The  professets 
of  Leyden  were  allowed  a    perfect  liberif  cf 
teaching  confonnably    to   tbe    semiiaeBts  <i 
Melancthon  ;  and  when  Arminioa  was  eM 
to  that  univeraity,  lua  <^iniona  were  geotnUf 
known;  for  he  had  declared  them  in  the  dwra 
of  Amaterdam,  from  the  ocosiatory  of  wbid 
he  received  very  honourable  teatimonisla  Go^ 
mama,  and  many  others  of  the  aame  opioifla, 
having  entered  into  conversation  with  Aiiiii- 
niuaj  made  no  acruple  of  acknowledginf  io- 
mediately  that   the  difference   of  seociiBeots 
which  existed  between  them  did  not  it  •& 
concern   the  foundations  of  the  Reforaiitioi. 
True  it  is,  that  Gomania  did  not  remain  iosg 
on  good  teima  with  Arminioa.    Whether  ijt 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  rqiutation  of  ^ 
new    colleague,  or  the  enemies  of  Anunni 
had  found  mcana  to  provoke  the  anger  of  Go- 
mama   by  aome  aittul  inainuation  or  other; 
he  violently  act  hia  ftuse  against  a  man  vte 
aome  time  before,  he  looked  upon  aa  oithodox.' 
The  Btragglea  of  the  party  of  Aminius  ia  Hot- 
land;  after  the  death  of  that  i^ieat  mao, » 
obtain  a  toleration  for  their  opiniona,  are  ntf* 
tera  of  history.    The  political  circunstaoecs 
of  that  country  and  of  Europe  in  genera)  va« 
at  that   peirioG   very  peculiar,  and  exotiin^ 
great  influenoe  in  the  convening  and  condv^* 
ing  of  that  famoua  ecdeaiaaticar  assembly,  tte 
synod  of  Don ;  but  in  a  sketch  like  this,  thcT 
can  only  be  briefly  mentioned.    Frederic,  tta 
elector  Palatine,   married  Elizabeth,  the  on!f 
daughter  of  our  King  James  the  First ;  he  v** 
nephew  to  Maurice  the  prince  of  Orange:  tfn 
he  aent  his  Heidelberg  aivines  to  the  synx)  ^^ 
assist  his  uncle  in  the  condemnation  of  ue 
Remonstrant  party,  as  the   Arminisss  ^ 
generally  called,  and  to  mtify  hia  potemicu 
father-in-law  in  the  overu&row  of  the  ha<Aicv 
Vorstins.    In    return,  he    naturally  cxpe^ 
both  of  his  relations  to  aid  him  in  his  efKBi 
enterprise  of  seizing  on  the  crown  of  Bov- 
mia;  in  which,  soon  after  the  bantshiDflOj^ 
I  the  Remonstrants,  he  oompktely  aocestdn,-* 
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dbcm^  he '  wibi^qmailjr  lost  ihat  omwa  And 
•M  lus  iMffedtlary  ponessiont,  and  flmbraiM 
naariy  tbe  whole  ot  PcoleeUnt  Europe  in  Ifae 
fiuttottsthiity  iFesft'  war. 

The  RemonslraBU,  aocording  to  Nieholi^ 
in  the  ample  notes  to  hie  iranuatioa  of  the 
**  Works  of  Aiminius,"  had  lon|[  wished  to 
hsTe  their  '*  Fire  Points"  of  doctnne  brought 
for  adjudication  either  before  a  provincial  sy* 
Dod.  to  prepare  matters  for  a  national  one ;  or 
to  hare  them  brought  at  onee  before  a  ^tnt" 
ral  C4mncil  of  Protestant  diTines.  But  the  Col- 
Tinists  would  listen  to  neither  of  these  equitable 
proposals.  If  a  j^ovincial  tyn^  were  con- 
vened, especially  in  that  proTince  (Holland) 
which  most  needed  such  a  remedy,  these  men 
well  knew,  from  trial,  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  combat  and  refute  the  strong  and  pc^fm- 
lar  arguments  of  the  Remonstrants,  when  botii 
parties  were  placed  nearly  on  an  equality  in 
the  same  assembly ;  and  if  a  general  cowmu  of 
Protestants  was  summoned  toeetber,  they  were 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Arminius  would, 
without  demur,  be  recognized  as  intc^gral  parts 
of  Scripture  verity,  and  consequently  entitled 
not  only  to  toleration,  (which  was  all  that  the 
Remonstrants  had  desiied,^  but  to  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  latter 
result  was  anticipated,  from  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance which  the  Lutheran  divines,  from 
all  the  small  states  of  Germany,  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  would  have  had 
in  such  a  counciL  Numerous  state  papers  on 
this  subject  were  written  by  the  public  function- 
aries of  the  different  provinces  in  the  year 
1617:  among  which  those  of  the  composition 
of  the  learned  Grotius,  who  conducted  the 
arg:uments  in  favour  of  a  general  council,  are 
very  conspicuous  for  the  superior  ability  which 
they  display.  A  national  synod  was  therefore 
the  sole  remedy  which  the  wisdom,  or  rather 
the  worldly  prudence,  of  the  Calvinists  could 
discover  (or  removing  the  maladies  under 
which  the  churches  of  Holland  were  at  that 
time  labouring.    In  showing  cause  for  their 

5 reference,  th^  were  placed  in  an  awkward 
ilenima;  for  they  perceived,  that  the  strong- 
est reasons  to  be  adduced  for  the  adoption  c« 
this  measure  would  extend  too  far,  and  might, 
in  the  hands  of  their  able  anugonists,  be  made 
to  apply  with  greater  cogency  to  the  conven- 
ingof  a  gcncraT  council. 

The  designs  which  Prince  Maurice  had  long 
cherished  asainst  the  ancient  liberties  and  in- 
ternal jurisaiction  of  the  states,  (each  of  which 
possessed  by  the  act  of  union  the  complete 
management  of  its  own  affairs,)  were  then  in 
a  course  of  execution.  By  the  forcible  and 
tQe^  removal  of  the  old  burgomasters  and 
goTernors,  and  the  appointment  of  new  ones : 
by  the  preponderance  which  these  newly  elected 
individuals  gave  to  their  own  party  in  their 
election  of  persons  to  fill  the  higner  offices  of 
state  in  the  various  towns  which  had  been  ill- 
aiTected  toward  Calvinism  and  arbitrary  power ; 
and  by  the  untrue  and  scandalous  reports  which 
irere  invented  and  industriously  propagated  re- 
soecting  the  alleeed  secret  intentions  of  Bar^ 
oerelt  and  the  Arminians  to  deliver  up  their 


oamtry  4#  the  Spaniards;  the  priAce  waa 
enabled  (o  sueeesd  m  his  ambitions  eateiprises* 
To  the  party,  therefore,  that  had  forwarded  hk 
views  ke  willinsly  gave  all  the  weight  of  his 
indttenca,  and  that  of  the  Stales  General,  the 
minority  of  whom,  in  virtue  of  the  late  unhiw- 
fttl  chances  effeeied  in  the  provinces,  were 
ikvottral£,  not  only  to  Calvinism,  but  to  any 
measure  which  the  prince  might  think  fit  to 
propose.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  revolution, 
thus  craftily  com|)lcted,  that  Boeerman,  as 
preaideaiof  the  synod  of  Dort,  toIdEpiscopius, 
in  a  sarcastic  style,  as  Hales  tells  us,  "You 
may  remember  what  you  told  the  foreign  di- 
vines in  your  letter  to  them,  that  there  had  of 
late  been  a  great  metamorphosis  in  the  state; 
vou  are  no  Tonser  judges  and  men  in  power, 
but  persons  under  citation."  In  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  an  ordinance  of  government  was 
easily  obtained  for  convening  a  national  synod, 
which  was  to  consist  of  native  divines  appointea 
by  the  different  classes  and  presbyteries,  of  civil 
deputies  chosen  out  of  each  province  by  the 
states,  and  of  foreign  divines  deputed  by  such 
churciics  as  had  adopted  both  the  platform  and 
the  doctrine  of  Greneva.  The  temper  and  in- 
tolerant conduct  of  the  various  ecclesiastical 
meetings  with  whom  rested  the  inladd  appoint- 
ments, had  been  but  too  apparent;  and  time 
had  not  mollified  their  intolerant  principles; 
for,  under  the  new  order  of  thin^  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  fresh  race  of  magistrates, 
they  were  emboldened  to  effect  a  schism  in 
many  of  the  chief  towns,  and  forcibly  to  exclude 
the  Arminian  ministers  from  the  churches 
which  they  occupied.  In  other  towns,  in 
whieh  these  bdd  practices  could  not  be  at- 
tempted with  any  probability  of  success,  they 
employed  the  ecclesiastical  arms  of  the  classes, 
provincial  synods,  and  other  packed  vestry- 
meetines,  the  members  of  which  (consisting 

S^nerally  of  Calvinists)  summoned  before  them 
1  the  chief  Arminian  pastors  in  the  various 
districts,  accused  them  of  holding  heterodox 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  predestination^  and 
suspended  or  expelled  them  from  the  ministry. 
This  work  of  expulsion  and  suspension  was 
carried  on  by  tbe  dominant  party  even  during 
the  time  in  which  the  fate  of^ Arminianism  was  ■ 
in  a  course  of  determination  by  the  synod  of 
Dort :  so  that,  had  that  far-fameid  and  reverend 
assembly  decided  in  favour  of  a  toleration  of 
the  Arminian  doctrines,  the  minor  church 
meetings  had  left  few  ministers  of  that  per- 
secuted denomination  to  profit  from  such  a 
decision.  The  Calvinistic  account  of  this 
summary  and  iniquitous  process  is  thus  given, 
in  the  preface  to  the  acts  of  the  National  Sy- 
nod :  "  And  since  there  were  several  pastors  in 
that  province,  [Guelderland,]  some  of  whom 
had  been  suspected  of  many  other  errors  beside 
the  Five  Points  of  the  Remonstrants,  others  of 
them  had  illegally  intruded  into  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  while  others  were  men  of  profli- 
gate habits;  certain  persons  of  this  descnptiou 
being  cited  before  trie  [provincial]  synod  [of 
GueQerland  and  Zutphen,  held  at  Arnheim,  in 
July,  1618,1  were  suspended  (rom  the  ministry 
for  some  of  the  before-mentioned  re«jM>ns,  and 
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hf  no  metni  on  noooant  of  tho  opinion  eon- 
Uiined  in  the  FiTe  PoinU  of  the  Remonatranu, 
which  WM  reserred  for  the  coenixance  of  the 
national  eynod.  The  trial  of  the  rest  of  these 
men  being  dismissed  in  the  name  of  the  srnod, 
was  committed  to  a  deputation  from  their  body, 
to  whom  the  states  added  certain  of  their  own 
delegates.  When  they  had  fully  inTestigaced 
the  cases  of  these  men  in  their  classes,  they 
suspended  some  of  them  from  the  ministry,  and 
entirel^r  removed  others."  In  the  very  able 
memorial  which  the  Remonstrants,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  synod,  presented  to  the  foreign 
members,  it  is  justly  observed,  respecting  those 
who  were  accused  of  having  taught,  beside  the 
Five  Points,  those  doctrines  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  fundamentals  of  faith:  "Such 
particidar  cases  do  not  in  any  manner  affect 
the  common  cause  of  the  Remonstrants,  but 
concern  those  alone  who  may  be  found  guilty 
of  them.  Nor  are  we  adverse  to  the  issuing 
of  ecclesiastical  censures  against  such  persons, 
provided  they  be  lawfully  put  upon  their  trials, 
and  fairly  neard  in  aefence  of  themselves 
aeainst  such  char^."  Because  the  members 
of  these  Calvinisuc  provincial  synods  could 
not  be  long  absent  from  their  respective  con- 

Svgations,  such  walloping  commissions  as 
ese,  endowed  with  ample  powers,  were  ap- 
pointed to  traverse  every  province  in  which 
Arminianism  had  been  planted  *,  and  they  soon 
showed  to  the  world  the  most  compendious 
method  of  rooting  out  reputed  heresies.  Their 
track  through  the^  land  resembled  that  of  the 
an^l  of  destruction;  it  was   marked  by  an- 

Suish,  mourning,  and  desolation.  After  this 
etail,  establishea  by  the  synodical  documents 
themselves,  few  words  will  suffice  to  point  out 
the  purely  Calvinistic  constitution  of  the  synod 
of  Dort.  When  verv  few  Remonstrant  minis- 
ters remained  in  the  land,  except  such  as  were 
ejected  from  the  church  or  under  suspension, 
It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  procure  an  assem- 
blage of  men  that  were  of  one  heart  respecting 
the  main  object  that  was  then  sougKt  to  be 
accomplished. 

In  the  original  order  for  holding  the  synod, 
and  in  the  list  appended  to  it,  as  they  were 
both  passied  by  the  States  General,  no  mention 
was  made  of  invitine  any  other  churches,  ex- 
cept those  of  England,  France,  the  Palatinate, 
Eiesse,  and  Switzerland,  and  it  was  a  matter 
postponed  for  farther  deliberation,  whether 
any  invitation  should  be  trsilsmittcd  to  the 
churches  of  Bremen,  Brandenburgh,  (Geneva, 
and  Nassau.  The  cler^  of  the  principality 
of  Anhalt  were  not  invited  to  the  synoa,  be- 
cause their  opinions  were  understood  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  Remonstrants,  the  an- 
cient confession  adopted  by  their  churches 
being  decided  on  the  subject  of  conditional 
predestination.  The  divines  of  Bremen  were 
viewed  as  men  inclined  too  much  to  moderate 
counsels,  and  on  that  account  improper  repre- 
sentatives in  an  assembly  that  intended  to  carry 
every  proposition  with  the  unanimity  of  force. 
The  divines  of  Brandenburgh  were  the  last  of 
those  invited.  Indeed  no  invitation  was  trans- 
mitted to  them    till  the  state  and  temper  of 


their  ehineliea  had  bees  asnertnaed  with  id^ 
rable  accuracy;  and  when  it  wss  geaenlf 
thought  that  the  deputies  from  that  dectmii 
were  tractable  and  would  follow  in  die  tniB 
of  the  Contra-Remonatrants,  it  wss  detenDiiMd 
to  summon  them  to  the  synod.  It  vas  fat 
some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  leading 
men  of  Holland,  whether  they  ought  to  ioTse 
the  divines  of  Qenera  and  Nassau,  tw  of  tk 
greatest  nurseries  of  Calvinism,  to  be  praest 
at  the  synod.  The  cause  of  this  denrarves, 
to  avoia  the  appearance  of  paitiality,  viuc& 
they  justly  thought  all  the  world  would  have 
imputed  to  them  had  they  convened  an  usa- 
bly consisting  only  of  Calvinistic  doctors.  Ti 
keep  up  this  semblance  of  moderation,  thesy- 
nodical  summons  was  not  transmitted  to  that 
divines  when  they  were  sent  to  the  chorcbci 
of  other  states  and  countries.  But  vha 
Prince  Maurice's  schemes  of  secular  a^^ 
dizement  and  political  power  had  cucceedtd 
beyond  his  utmost  wishes,  they  do  lon^ 
studied  to  "  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,"  bs 
boldly  summoned  all  those  divines  about  wboK 
presence  at  the  synod  they  had  fbnnerly  hesi- 
tated. This  was  a  most  notable  and  «rm 
method  of  procuring  a  strict  Calvioisn  uoi^- 
mity  in  the  members.  On  thb  topic,  Hales,  b 
his  letters  from  Dort,  to  the  English  amha» 
dor  at  the  Hague,  says,  **  For  a  general  ea- 
fession  of  faith,  at  least  so  far  as  those  cburebs 
stretch  who  have  delegates  here  in  the  srnod, 
I  think  his  project  very  possible,  there  bdoe 
no  point  of  fiiitn  in  which  they  differ."  Gfcat 
interest  was  made  at  the  court  of  France  tt 
procure  the  attendance  of  deputies  from  the  f^ 
formed  churches  of  that  country;  but  thekios 
of  France  prohibited  the  Protestant  dergT 
within  his  dTominions  from  becoming  tnejcboi 
of  the  synod,  or  assisting  at  its  deliberaiioDs> 

The  letters  of  the  States  General  inniiag 
the  foreign  divines  to  the  national  synod,  v« 
issued  on  the  25th  of  June,  1618;  and  tk 
members  were  summoned  to  meet  losetha  ^ 
the  city  of  Dort,  on  the  first  day  of  Noveolw 
in  the  same  year.  The  letters  of  inviiatioa » 
the  divines  of  the  united  provinces  were  d«W 
Sept.  SOth,  and  the  synod  of  Dort  was  fonDaBr 
opened  Nov.  13th.  Whosoever  casts  his  ejt 
over  the  list  of  the  foreign  divines  thai  ««fr 
posed  this  last  of  Protestant  councils,  will  fiQ>| 
scarcely  one  man  who  had  not  distinpis^ 
himself  by  his  decided  opposition  to  iw  doc- 
trine of  conditional  predestination,  and  v» 
was  not  consequently  disqualified  from  ^'^^H 
the  part  of  an  impartial  judge  of  the  exisME^ 
religious  dififerences,  or  that  of  a  pcace-B»»f 
This  caused  the  famous  Daniel  Tilcnus  to  ob- 
serve, that  "  no  persons  were  summoned  ta 
Dort  who  were  not  well  known  to  be  u^io^ 
promoters  of  Calvin's  predestination.  I"  ^' 
mcr  ages,  men  were  accustomed,  first  t :  50  w  »< 
councils,  and  then  to  declare  their  seniin^ 
just  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  practice  .^^ 
days :  for  no  one  could  be  admit<«l  »"'<>  "r 
synod  of  Dort  unless  he  had  previousij  n*"" 
felted  the  bearing  of  his  opinions." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  preceding  w^ 
ment,  by  what  kind  of  ecdesiaMical  tuaaM^ 
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Um  RamonftranU  had  been  excluded  firom 
having  any  deputies  in  the  synod  of  Dort.  So 
eom^etely  liaa  the  CaWinistio  plan  of  exclu- 
sion succeeded,  that  three  of  the  members 
ftom  Utrecht  were  the  only  Remonstrants  in 
that  synod.  The  reason  of  their  being  there 
at  all.  was,  because  that  prorince  was  almost 
e^ally  divided  between  Remonstrant  and  Cal- 
viniat  churches,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that 
three  of  each  denomination  should  be  summon* 
ed.  But  so  obnoxious  were  the  persons  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  to 
their  adversaries,  that  they  would  not  allow 
even  those  three  individuals  to  have  a  place  in 
the  seat  of  judgment.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
session,  it  was  unanimously  declared,  that 
they  could  only  be  reputed  as  cited  persons ; 
however,  as  the  Acts  express  it,  "that  this 
miod  might  not  be  exposea  to  calumnies,  as  if 
they  wished  to  exclude  them,  it  was  allowed 
them  to  sit  among  the  judges"  on  five  condi- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  were,  "  that  while  the 
afioirs  of  the  Remonstrants  were  under  discus- 
sion, they  should  not  disturb  the  proceedings 
of  the  synod  by  unseasonable  interruptions, 
and  not  acquaint  their  party  with  any  thinff 
done  or  said  in  the  synod,  which  conoemea 
their  cause."  Two  of  them,  after  a  day's  de- 
liberation, united  themselves  with  their  suffer- 
ing brethren ;  and  the  third,  who  was  a  lay- 
man, had  seen  enough  of  the  partial  conduct 
of  that  venerable  assembly  to  induce  him  to 
absent  himself  from  their  farther  deliberations. 
As  the  Remonstrants  formcKl  no  port  of  the 
members  convened,  it  was  debated,  in  the 
fbarth  session,  how  they  ought  to  be  summon- 
ed. It  was  proposed  and  resolved,  that  a  let- 
ter should  be  composed  and  sent  to  the  whole 
body^  that  they  might  depute  three  out  of  each 

Srovmce  as  deputies  to  the  syuod.  The  presi- 
ent  Bogerman  then  inquired,  if  all  the  Re- 
monstrants were  to  be  admittea ;  the  president 
uf  the  lay  commissioners  answered,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  president  and  the  secretaries 
should  receive  a  private  explanation  from  him 
respecting  their  numbers.  In  the  interview 
which  the  two  presidents  and  the  secretaries 
had  together,  they  concerted  matters  so  well, 
that  next  day  the  preceding  resolution  for  wri^ 
ting  to  the  whole  body  was  withdrawn  for 
amendment ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  lay 
eoromissioners,  what  persons,  and  how  many, 
should  be  convened.  These  gentlemen  select- 
ed thirteen  of  the  Remonstrants,  to  each  of 
whom  they  addressed  a  letter  of  citation,  com- 
manding them  to  appear  before  the  synod, 
"  within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  it, 
without  any  terc^iversation,  excuse,  or  excep- 
UoD,  that  in  it  they  might  freely  propose,  ex- 
plain, and  defend  the  before-mentioned  five 
points  as  far  as  they  were  able  and  should  deem 
lo  be  necessar]^."  In  the  mean  time  the  Re- 
monstrants, without  knowing  the  resolution 
of  the  synod,  had  deputed  three  of  their  body 
from  Leyden,  to  obtain  leave  for  their  appear- 
ance at  the  synod,  in  a  competent  number  and 
mider  safe  conduct  to  defend  their  cause.  On 
mnking  their  request  known  to  the  lay  coro- 


missionen,  they  were  informed  of  the  re8oh»* 
Uon  which  hadpassed  the  synod  only  the  pre- 
ceding day.  To  which  they  repliea,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  cite  those  to  justify  them- 
selves who  were  both  ready  and  willing  to 
come  of  their  own  accord;  and  that  if  they 
persisted  in  proceeding  with  their  plan  of  cita- 
tion, they  would  by  that  act  furnish  just  cause, 
not  only  to  them,  out  to  all  good  men,  to  en- 
tertain strange  notions  and  suspicions  of  the 
synodical  proceedings.  Not  being  permitted  to 
choose  those  men  from  their  own  Ixxiy  whom 
they  deemed  the  best  qualified  to  state  ond 
defend  their  cause,  they  accounted  it  an  addi- 
tional hardship,  that  their  enemies  should  as- 
sume that  unlawful  authority  to  themselves. 
But  neither  at  that  time  nor  afterward,  when 
they  wished  to  add  two  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  the  brethren  to  their  number,  were 
their  representations  of  the  least  avail.  On 
the  sixth  of  December  these  valiant  defenders 
of  the  truth  arrived,  and  requested,  by  a  depu- 
tation, to  be  allowed  a  few  days  to  unpeu:k 
their  books,  arrange  their  papers,  &jc  But 
they  were  commanded  immediately  to  appear 
in  a  body  before  the  synod,  and  to  prefer  tliejr 
own  request.  They  were  introduced  by  their 
brethren  of  Utrecht,  and  ordered  to  sit  down 
at  a  lon^  table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  halL 
Episcopius  then,  with  the  permission  of  the 
president,  addressed  an  apostolic  greeting  to  the 
synod ;  and.  having  repeated  the  reauest  pre- 
viously maae,  he  said,  that  the  citea  Remon- 
strants appeared  there  to  defend  their  good  and 
righteous  cause  before  that  venerable  assem- 
bly, by  reasons  and  arguments  drawn  from  the 
word  of  Gfod, — or  else  to  be  confuted  and  better 
informed  from  the  same  word.  In  reference 
to  the  favour  which  they  had  asked,  they  left  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
States  Qeneral.  being  ready  on  their  parts,  im- 
mediately, ana  without  delay,  to  engage  in  a 
conference,  if  that  should  be'  rec^uircd."  Then 
were  they  desired  to  withdraw  into  a  chamber 
prepared  for  them  adjoining  the  hall  of  the  sy- 
nod. After  some  time  spent  in  deliberation^  they 
were  recalled,  and  informed  by  the  president, 
that  they  would  be  expected  at  the  synod  next 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  He  added,  according 
to  Hales,  "  that  they  came  not  to  conference, 
neither  did  the  synod  profess  themselves  on 
adverse  party  aeainst  them.  Conferences  had 
been  heretofore  held  to  no  purpose.  They  ou^ht 
to  have  heeded  the  words  of  the  letters  by  which 
they  were  cited.  They  were  called,  not  to  con- 
ference, but  to  propose  their  opinions  with 
their  reasons,  and  leave  it  with  the  .lynod  to 
judge  of  them."  Episcopius  repliedj  that  it 
was  not  necessary  so  nicely  to  criticise  the 
word  conference,  and  that  they  had  come  there 
with  no  other  view  than  to  treat  abcmt  the  doc- 
trines which  were  controverted,  according  to 
the  summons  which  they  had  received.  The 
next  day,  December  7th,  the  Remonstrants 
were  called  in,  when  after  Episcopius  had  d^ 
sired  and  obtained  leave  to  speak,  he  uttered 
an  oration,  the  delivery  of  which  occupied 
nearly  two  hours,  and  which,  on  account  of 
the  noble  sentiments  containea  in  it,  deserves 
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to  be  fceonled  in  letters  of  gold.  The  gruee- 
fbt&ess,  fbrce,  and  eDer|y  wHh  wfaieh  it  wai 
^Mfeen,  mnde  such  an  impression  on  the  audi- 
tory as  drew  teara  iVom  several  of  them,  and 
even  finora  some  of  the  states'  deputies.  This 
effect  gave  mighty  umbrage  to  the  choleric 
BoeermaDi  who,  as  president,  accordini^  to  Mr. 
Hales's  account,  "  signified  unto  Episoopiui, 
that,  because  there  were  in  his  speech  many 
things  considerable,  he  was  therefore  to  deliver 
the  copy  of  iL  Episeopius  replied,  that  he  had 
none  handsomely  written:  if  the  synod  would 
have  patience,  lie  would  cause  a  fair  transcript 
to  be  drawn  for  them.  But  this  excuse  would 
not  serve;  fair  or  foul,  deliver  it  up  he  must, 
and  so  he  did."  In  the  session,  December  10, 
after  the  president  had  ceased  to  speak,  he  de- 
sired the  Remonstrants  to  proceea  with  their 
explanation  and  defence  or  the  five  points. 
They  requested  leave  to  have  a  paper  read  by 
^iscopius.  Bogerman  would  not  consent  to 
this:  but  the  lay  president  ordered  another  of 
the  Remonstrants,  Bernard  Dwinglo,  to  read 
it  This  very  convincing  document  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  synod,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts.  It  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  the 
acts,  and  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
ereat  men  whose  holy  cause  it  dcfendea.  The 
first  part  declared,  that  the  Remonstrants  did 
not  own  the  members  of  the  synod  for  lawful 
judra,  because  the  great  majority  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  divines,  were 
their  professed  enemies ;  and  that  most  of  the 
inlana  divines  then  assembled,  as  well  as  those 
whose  representatives  they  were,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  unhappy  schism  which  was  made 
in  the  churches  of  Holland.  The  second  part 
contained  the  twelve  qualifications,  of  which  the 
Remonstrants  thought  a  well  constituted  synod 
should  consist.  The  observance  of  the  stipu- 
lations pnmoscd  in  it,  they  would  gladly  have 
obtained  from  the.  synod,  averring  that  they 
were  exceedinfii[y  equitable,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testants had  ofiTered  similar  conditions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Papists,  and  the  Calvinists  for 
Uie  direction  of  the  Lutherans.  The  produc- 
tion of  such  a  mass  of  evidence  from  writers 
of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  in  favour  of  a 
toleration  and  moderate  measures,  and  against 
the  principle  of  interested  parties  usurping  the 
place  of  judges, — gave  dreadfbl  offence  to  that 
powerful  body  in  the  synod,  and  especially 
when  they  were  charged  with  being  at  once 
plaintiff,  judge,  and  jury.  No  one  can  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  this  document.  Boger- 
man, the  Remonstrants,  the  lay  president,  and 
the  commissioners,  were  varm  interlocutors 
during  that  session  and  the  succeeding  one 
which  was  held  in  the  aflemoon  of  the  same 
day.  Bogennan  laboured  hard  to  show,  that, 
by  denying  the  competency  and  impartial  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal  before  whicn  they  were 
summoned,  they  in  reality  were  guilty  of  dis- 
affection to  the  higher  powers,  who  had  ap* 
pointed  and  convened  the  synod ;  and  that,  by 
charging  the  majority  of  the  members  with  be- 
ine  the  authors  of  the  schism,  they  had  in 
ma  accused  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 


Slates  Crmiv,  becauw  those  great  pennM^ 
had  frvqnenfeea  the  serrate  meetings,  h  » 
fferenee  to  the  latter  circnmstanees,  wbtdb  et^ 
oeedinely  galled  him  and  the  inland  divines,  h 
said,  "  Tm  proper  time  haa  not  yet  arriTd  fat 
discussing  it.  But  when  it  shall  hsve  bees 
proved  to  the  synod,  what  kiiMl  of  doctrine  if 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  those  vl»  knt 
departed  fiom  it,  and  who  are  coaseqanitly 
guilty  of  the  schism,  will  appear  in  iknr  tiae 
colours."  Charles  Niellius,  one  of  the  W^kMC 
ministers,  answered  in  behalf  of  the  RftDoo- 
strants^  that  though  they  acknowiedgfd  the 
authority  of  the  states,  and  held  the  synod  ia 
due  estimation,  yet  it  was  as  lawfid  for  tarn 
to  challenee  this  synod,  as  for  several  of  tbe 
Christian  fathers  who  ehallanged  some  of  ik 
ancient  councils,  and  their  ancestors  tbatef 
Trent.  The  laws  themsdves  allowed  men  fat 
certain  reasons  to  challenge  even  sworn  jod^a 
But  it  was  never  known,  that  any  law  alloved 
panics  to  be  judges.  Nor  was  it  eqoiubk, 
that  those  who  had  previously  separated  frna 
the  Remonstrants  should  sit  in  the  synod  to  try 
them,  after  they  had  by  such  smraiioo  p(^ 
judged  their  doctrine  and  entered  into  mmail 
en^gements  to  procure  its  coodeoinatKe 
Episeopius  then  said,  *'  Mr.  President,  if  yn 
were  in  our  places  and  we  in  yours,  would  yw 
submit  to  our  judgment  1"  Bogermaa  replW, 
**  If  it  had  so  happened,  we  moat  have  eoaoird 
it;  and  since  government  has  ordered  Bit- 
ters in  a  different  way,  it  becomes  you  to  bctr 
it  with  patience."  Episeopius  rejoined,  "ha 
one  thing  to  acknowledge  a  person  for  a  jodn, 
and  it  is  another  to  Eear  with  patience  w 
sentence  which  he  may  impose.  We  also  t2I 
endure  it;  but  our  consciences  cannot  be  pff- 
suaded  to  adcnowledge  you  for  the  jad^  of 
our  doctrines,  since  you  are  our  sworn  adms^ 
ries,  and  have  churches  totally  separated  6tw 
ours." 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  RecKji- 
strants,  being  called  in,  were  ur^  by  *^ 
Bynod  to  present  their  objections  ia  vritisf 
against  the  Confession  and  Catechism.  Bff^ 
they  proceeded  to  do  that,  they  craved  penci*- 
sion  to  read  another  document:  ailer  see* 
demur,  leave  was  granted,  when  Dwinglo  i«ai 
a  paper  which  commenoed  thua :  "  Toe  cSt 
brated  Parsus,  in  his  frenictim,  prudently  <^ 
serves,  that  he  would  advise  no  man  to  appR^d 
any  council  in  which  the  same  persons  bad  t? 
appear  in  the  character  of  both  adversaries  ami 
judges."  The  rest  of  the  paper  was  occupied 
in  wiping  off  the  aspersions  which  had  bpen 
cast  upon  them  in  the  four  preceding  aessioni. 
and  particularly  the  foul  charee  of  their  v^' 
of  respect  for  the  constitutea  authorities  of 
their  country.  They  declared,  that  in  ca* 
men  of  peaceable  dispositions  hsd  been  depotn 
to  the  synod,  as  tlie  States  General  had  intended, 
and  buch  men  as  had  never  been  concerned  ic 
making  or  promoting  these  unhappy  dirisioaii 
they  would  have  hA  little  reason  to  ofTer  ex- 
ceptions against  such  a  synod.  This  docotnot 
concluded  with  a  protest.  Afler  the  deiiTCiy 
of  this  protest,  the  synod  invented  varioei 
methods  to  vex  the  cited  Remonstrants  sad » 
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BBpwW  llw  pfowiculioa  of tlwir  cmsft.  Amon^ 
Umm  methods  one  of  the  most  artftil  wm,  io 
«ak  them  quealions  eingty,  and  not  in  •  bod^, 
whh  an  erident  deeisn  to  entrap  them  in  their 
aaawera .  They  bad  with  the  greatest  ininetice 
ehoaen  those  Remonstranu  wtom  they  tnoof  ht 
pfopcr,  to  be  sited  as  gviky  persons  at  the  bar 
of  the  synod,  without  the  least  rei^ard  to  the 
useful  or  splendid  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
▼idoals  thus  selected.  Of  the  six  pmdeot  and 
■ceoropUshed  men  who  had  represented  the 
Remonstrant  P^rty  at  ths  celebrated  Hague 
Conference  in  1611,  only  three  were  summoned 

o  the  present  synod;  and  though  those  who 
appeared  on  this  occasion  were  generally  men 
of  good  natural  talems  and  sound  understand* 
ingS|  and  well  rersed  in  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion, yst  they  were  not  all  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  reBdering  a  ready  and  extempore 
veplv  in  Latin  to  eterv  queetion  that  miem  be 
siKidenly  asked ;  and  if  they  had  possessed  such 
a  gift  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  would  still  hsTe 
been  necessary  that  they  should  have  had  time 
for  refleetion,  and  for  each  to  compare  his  own 
▼iews  and  reasons  with  those  of  his  brethren. 
This  request,  however,  which  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  favour  but  as  an  act  of  justice,  was  almost 
without  exception  reAised.  Having  presented 
to  the  synod  their  opinions  relative  to  the  Five 
Points  and  their  remaiks  on  the  Catechism  and 
Ooofrssion,  ths  Remonstrants  wished  to  enter 
on  the  "proposing,  explanation,  and  defence 
of  them,  as  fsr  as  they  were  able  or  should 
think  necessary,"  accordinii:  to  ths  vMy  terms 
of  the  letters  by  which  they  bad  been  cited ;  bat 
tht  synod,  in  opposition  to  the  |>lain  and  obvi- 
ous meaning  which  those  expressions  conveyed, 
decided  that  it  was  a  privilege  belonging  to 
themselves  alone  to  jud^  how  far  the  Remon- 
atrants. might  be  penniited  to  enter  into  the 
explanation  and  oefenoe  of  their  doctrines. 
This  was  accounted  an  act  of  great  injustice 
by  ths  Remonstrants,  who  also  alleffed,  that 
"  they  did  not  feel  many  scruples  about  the 
doctrine  of  election,  but  that  it  was  reprobation 
in  which  the  chief  dilHoult^  lay."  Tiiey  were 
Tery  desirous,  therefore,  of  having  reprobation 
discussed  in  the  first  instance:  but  the  Calvin- 
ists  of  those  days  wished  to  keep  unconditional 
reprobation  enshrined  in  the  dark  jwn^iralta  of 
their  temples,  only  to  be  produced,  as  oppor- 
tunity might  serve,  for  their  own  private  pur- 
poses, either  to  terrify  the  carelees  among  their 
kenrers,  or  to  quicken  the  occasionally  sluggish 
current  of  congregational  benevolence.  It  was 
Dot  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Calvin- 
iocs  of  the  synod  would  allow  the  Remonstrants 
to  give  reprobation  that  prominence  in  their  dis- 
cussions to  which  it  was  justly  entitled.  In 
one  of  the  debates  which  these  two  questions 
produced,  Bogerman  again  took  advontage  of 
the  disingenuous  trickery  which  we  have  just 
exposed,  and  asked  P^nakker,  one  of  the  cited 
ministers,  "  Do  you  imagine  the  synod  will 
suiTer  the  Remonstrants  Io  examine  the  doe- 
trine  of  reprobation  1**  Pynakker  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  do :  oecause,  as  this  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  tmubles  of  the  church,  it  ought  to  be 

€rsl  discussed.'*    Perceiving  either  that  his 


meaning  wna  not  eorreetly  undetstood,  or  iImI 
he  had  expressed  it  in  an  imperfect  manncV| 
Prnakker  immediately  explained  himself  b^ 
Sliding,  that  hyfrU  he  meant  ckiefy^  (both  of 
which  significations  the  Latin  word  conveys,) 
and  by  acknowledging  that  election  ought  to 
have  the  precedence  of  discussion.  Whsa 
relating  this  occurrence,  Poppios  remarin^ 
*'  This,  beins^  received  in  a  wrong  sense,  was 
imputed  to  oil  of  us,  as  though  we  were  unani- 
mooaly  of  opinion,  that  the  discussion  of  ths 
doctrine  of  reprobation  ought  to  precede  that 
of  election.  Upon  this  question  the  foreign 
divines  and  others  were  desired  by  the  president 
to  deliver  their  sentiments.  However,  the  vsr 
pression  imputed  to  us  was  employed  by  nons 
of  us,  mucn  Isss  by  sll.  But  this  was  their 
manner:  if  one  of  us,  in  the  name  of  all,  said 
any  thin^  that  proved  advantai^us  to  the  resl^ 
the  president  seemed  much  displeased  at  our 
unanimity:  then  we  were  tokl  that  we  were 
cited  singly  and  personally,  and  that  we  did 
not  compose  a  society  or  corporation.  But 
when  any  of  us  happened  to  employ  a  word 
that  was  capable  of  being  wrested  to  our  com* 
mon  injury  and  misconstrued,  then  what  was 
said  by  one  was  certain  to  be  imputed  to  all  I* 
AfVer  gaining  a  favourable  opportunity  lihi 
this,  Bogerman  always  hastily  dismissed  ths 
cited  persons  \  and  on  this  occasion  he  dwelt 
largely,  in  their  abssnoe,  on  Pynakker's  exprs»> 
sion,  and  persusded  the  foreign  divines  that  ths 

Eroposal  of  ths  Remonstrants,  to  treat  of  repr»> 
atmn  before  election,  was  a  itntf  quA  umi,  and 
that  without  it  was  granted  to  them  thejr  would 
not  proceed.  This  alarmed  all  the  Caivinistic 
brotherhood,  who  rose  vi  el  armit,  deliversd 
jmo/m  their  objections  to  such  a  bold  pro- 
ceeding, and  thought,  with  the  professor  of 
Heidelberg,  ^  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  the 
Remonstrants  to  disturb  the  consciences  of  the 
elect  on  account  of  Gtod's  judgments  against 
the  reprobated,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  ths 
laUer,  as  though  they  had  been  hired  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  those  who  had  by  the  just 
judgment  of  Ghxl  been  rejected;  ond  thot  for 
these  ressons  the  synod  neither  could  nor 
ought  to  grant  the  Remonstrant  brethren  any 
forther  liMrty,  unless  the  membere  designed  to 
expose  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  predestination 
to  be  openly  ridiculed."  Finding  this  great 
averaion  in  the  synod  to  the  precedence  of 
reprobation,  the  Remonstrants  proposed,  sines 
they  were  fbrbidden  to  explain  or  defend  their 
semimenu  vtvd  voce^  "to  explain  their  doo- 
trines  in  writmg,  beginning  with  the  artiels 
of  election,  and  procMdtng  to  that  of  repro- 
bation ;  to  defend  their  doctrines,  and  to  refute 
the  eontrarv  opinions  of  the  Contra-Remon- 
atrants  ana  of  those  whom  they  consider 
orthodox:  but  that,  in  case  this  explanation 
or  defence  seems  to  be  defective,  thev  would 
answer  in  writing  the  questions  which  ths 
president  might  think  proper  to  propose  to 
them,  or  in  oral  communications  by  those  of 
their  body  whom  they  might  judge  best  quali- 
fied for  that  purpose.  And  that  ths  libertir 
which  they  desiroa  might  not  appear  unlimiteii 
they  bound  themselves  to  proceed  in  such  is 
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iner  m  should  not  MiTour  in  Out  least  of  an 
into^ent  licentiousness :  and  that  their  discus- 
sions might  not  be  extended  too  far,  the  lay 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  curtail  them 
at  pleasure."  But  these  very  equitable  terms, 
which  were  much  worse  than  those  which  the 
unsophisticated  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
eitatory  letters  held  out  to  them,  were  rejected 
by  the  synod,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the 
management  of  the  president,  who,  after  having 
had  recourse  to  his  old  trick  of  propounding 
questions  to  each  of  the  cited  persons,  and 
after  procuring  against  them  three  or  four 
synodical  censures,  had  them  at  len^h,  (Jan. 
14th,)  dismissed  from  the  s3mod,  with  every 
mark  of  contumely  and  scorn  which  he  could 
invent.  Bogerman  had  previously  busied  him- 
self in  extracting  the  opinions  of  the  Remon* 
strants  from  such  writings  of  theirs  as  had 
been  published  long  before,  and  in  fbrmine 
them  into  articles,  to  be  separately  discussed 
by  the  synod.  This  passing  of  judgment  on 
the  Remonstrants  from  the  testimony  of  their 
own  writings,  was  an  employment  which 
Deodatus  and  his  colleague  from  Geneva  had 
at  one  of  the  earliest  sessions  mentioned  as 
very  desirable,  and  in  which  they  appeared 
eager  to  engage.  Any  one  who  attentively 
reads  the  Acts  of  the  synod,  and  compares 
them  with  the  private  accounts  both  ot  Re- 
monstrants and  Contra-Remonstrants  will  find, 
that  this  had  also  been  the  intention  of  the 
president  from  the  very  commencement,  and 
that  all  his  shifting  schemes  and  boisterous 
conduct  was  intended  to  irritate  the  Remon- 
strants, who  possessed  more  patience  than  he 
bad  contemplated,  and  who  were  therefore  to 
be  removed  from  the  synod  by  a  greater  exer- 
cise of  art  and  with  greater  difficulty.  But  one 
of  the  greatest  injuries  of  which  the  Remon- 
strants had  to  complain,  was,  that  the  book 
ftom  which  their  supposed  opinions  were 
chiefly  collected,  was  the  production  of  a 
declared  enemy,  who  wrote  a  hij^hly  coloured 
account  of  a  conference  respecting  the  Five 
Points,  in  which  he  pretenaed  that  the  Cal- 
vinists  had  obtained  a  complete  victory.  A 
Remonstrant  author  had  also  written  an  able 
statement  of  the  same  conference,  and  had 
claimed  a  triumph  for  his  party.  The  latter 
would  therefore  nave  certainly  ictn  the  most 
proper  authority  from  which  to  extract  the  real 
opinions  of  his  body. 

But  though  dismissed  from  their  ftirther 
attendance  on  the  synod,  the  Remonstrants 
were  not  permitted  to  depart  from  Dort ;  the 
states'  commissioners  having  charged  them  not 
to  quit  the  town,  without  their  special  permis- 
sion. The  president,  in  his  speech  dismissory, 
had  said,  that  they  would  receive  an  intimation 
when  the  synod  had  any  farther  occasion  for 
them.  When  a  Remonstrant  deputy,  by  leave 
of  the  acting  burgomaster  of  Dort,  who  was 
one  of  the  commissioners,  had  hastily  gone  to 
Utrecht,  to  visit  one  of  his  children  that  was 
expected  soon,  to  die,  he  was  on  his  return 
called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  and  the 
former  order  repeated.  In  the  course  of  their 
ietoniion  at  Dort  during  eight  months,  they 


were  as  strietly  watched  as  if  dwv  hid  bes 
condemned  malefiictors.  One  of  then  vkn 
sister  lay  on  her  death-bed  and  eanicsdj  d^ 
sired  to  see  him,  could  not  obtain  petmaaoi 
to  visit  her  while  she  lived;  and  after ber de- 
cease he  was  not  allowed  to  attend  hear  fbaeraL 
Another,  whose  wife  was  near  the  time  of  bs 
accouchment,  wished,  like  a  good  famfly  ouBl 
to  be  at  home  for  a  few  days  at  that  cmieai 
period ;  but  his  request  was  reftued.  WIkb 
the  uncle  of  another  of  them  was  sttkpoiBi 
of  death,  he  longed  for  the  presaoe  <rf  his 
nephew,  to  receive  his  dying  ccHnmanda,  isd 
to  benefit  him  by  his  counsels  and  pnyei; 
but  the  wishes  of  the  good  old  man  cooid  oot 
be  gratified.  After  his  death,  the  nej^v  vat 
not  allowed  to  look  after  the  pressing  conem» 
of  his  orphan  cousins,  although  his  unck  hd 
appointed  hini  their  legal  guardian.  Noaecf 
these  favours',  thongh  reasonable  and  tM 
with  much  hxunility,  could  be  criitained  finn 
the  high  bieots,  in  whose  hands,  at  that  tiBu. 
was  vested  the  personal  liborty  of  the  pa«- 
cuted  and  cited  Remonstrants.  Toward  tb 
close  of  February,  the  magistrates  of  diffmal 
towns  deposed  from  the  ministry  three  of  tk 
cited  Remonstrant  ministers  who  weie  presea 
at  the  synod,  and  sent  reeular  notices  to  tbdr 
families,  speedily  to  quit  uie  parsonage  boues 
which  they  severally  occupi»l.  Tlxee  thm 
eood  men,  being  heartilv  tired  of  the  strict 
durance  in  which  they  nad  been  hdd  lioK 
their  arrival  at  Dort,  represented  to  the  staio* 
commissioners,  that,  as  they  were  not  nov  ir. 
the  ministry,  they  could  no  longer  be  oofi- 
sidered  amenable  to  the  jurisdiaioo  of  the 
synod:  this  was  the  very  argument  ofik 
commissioners,  when,  at  the  commencenMat 
of  the  synod,  the  Remonstrants  h^  wished  u 
have  associaited  with  them  the  two  reootlr 
deposed  ministers,  Grevinchovius  and  Goolui 
Though,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  at  that  earij 
stage  of  the  business,  they  would  pennit  m 
Remonstrants  to  appear  among  the  cited,  "ei- 
cept  such  as  were  actually  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry ;"  yet  they  would  not  listen  lo  tlie 
same  argument  when  it  militated  against  their 
favourite  purposes:  and  the  three  minister! 
were  commanded  to  remain  at  Dort  with  tlieir 
brethren.  One  of  the  three,  however,  vhoa 
wife  then  far  advanced  in  pre^ancj[,  had  bea 
ordered  to  leave  her  house  within  eight  dm 
ventured  to  return  to  Horn,  and  to  assist  m 
to  remove  from  their  former  dwelling.  ^ 
on  his  arrival,  he  found  her  already  removed  w 
another  house ;  and  his  return  to  Doit  vss 
speedily  required  by  the  higher  powers.  To 
expedite  his  departure,  two  or  three  of  the  Cit* 
vinist  magistrates  employed  their  oiBcial  ao- 
thority  in  a  manner  the  most  reprehensibk: 
they  placed  him,  like  a  criminal,  in  the  towa 
wagon  openly  before  his  own  door,  thoogl)  hi 
haa  provided  a  carriage  for  himself  on  the  oot^ 
side  of  the  town,  to  wnich  he  wished  to  haTt 
retired  privately  and  without  noise.  A  tsxam 
ensued  between  the  populace  who  wert  at- 
tached to  their  good  pastor,  and  the  soidisi 
whom  the  magistrates  had  placed  before  w 
I  house  two  hours  before  his  dqwrtsre.    On  m 
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Ntarn  to  Dort,  he  wb  wBwrdy  azamiiMd  be- 
fore the  commissionen  respecting  the  unhappy 
Dommoiion ;  but  being  eonTinm  that  he  hiid 
not  been  at  all  to  buime  in  that  affair,  they 
passed  it  over  in  eilenee.  At  different  times 
ihe  Remonstrants  wished  to  depute  a  few  of 
iheir  small  body  to  the  Hague,  to  make  a  proper 
representation  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
sere  treated  by  the  synod ;  but  this  indulgence 
was  invariabl]^  refused.  Their  only  resource 
ilien  was,  to  write  to  their  high  miehtinesses  an 
ueoant  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  implore 
iheir  interference  and  protection.  But  such 
in  attempt,  in  that  posture  of  their  affairs,  was 
iBBTailing ;  for  their  doom  was  already  sealed. 
SooD  after  their  appearance  at  Dort,  the  magis- 
lates  of  that  city  issued  a  proclamation,  com- 
nanding  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  were 
^ebrated  for  their  attachment  to  Cfdvin,  to 
refrain  from  insulting  any  of  the  foreign  or 
latire  professors,  divmes,  or  other  persons  that 
vere  called  to  appear  at  the  synod,  on  pun  of 
tommary  punishment  to  the  offenders.  This 
locument  was  not  required  for  the  protection 
>f  the  Calrinists ;  but  the  persecutea  Remon* 
ttants  were  such  objects  of  hatred  to  the 
lopulace,  as  scarcely  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
Jong  the  streets  without  being  msltreated. 
This  bad  spirit  was  excited  and  encourB||ed  by 
lie  violent  sermons  which  were  fulminated 
i^nst  them,  from  the  different  pulpits  in  the 
iitv.  Whenever  these  good  men  were  required 
0  be  in  attendance,  (and  they  were  liable  to  be 
Kimmoned  firom  their  lodgings  at  a  few  minutes 
totiee,)  they  were  not  pe'rmitted  to  enter  the 
aree  hall  in  which  the  synodical  sessions  were 
tela,  but  were  ordered  to  wait  the  pleasure  of 
hat  venerable  body  in  an  ante-chamber,  the 
loor  of  which  was  generallv  locked,  and  the 
assagc  leading  to  it  guardea  by  two  or  three 
»f  the  police,  who  hindered  them  from  holding 
tny  communication  with  their  friends,  and 
:ept  them  in  as  strict  durance  as  if  they  had 
cen  convicted  of  some  capital  offence.  At 
be  formal  conclusion  of  the  principal  business 
r  the  synod.  May  the  6th,  when  the  farther 
itendance  of  the  foreign  divines  was  declared 
i>  be  no  longer  necessary,  the  Remonstrants 
rere  summoned  from  their  lodgings,  and  waited 
pon  the  lay  commissioners^  at  six  o'clock  in 
oe  evening,  when  the  resolution  and  censure  of 
he  synod  were  read  to  them  in  Latin  by  Hein- 
ius,  the  secretary ;  in  which  they  were  accused 
f"  having  corrupted  the  true  religion,  dissolved 
he  unity  of  the  church,  given  grievous  cause 
f  scandcd,  and  shown  themsuves  contuma- 
ious  and  disobedient :  for  these  several  reasons, 
te  aynod  prohibited  them  from  the  farther 
Kocise  of  their  ministry,  deprived  them  of 
leir  offices  in  the  church  and  university,  and 
echirod  them  incapable  of  performing  any 
cdesiastical  function,  till,  by  sincere  repentp 
Dce,  they  should  have  given  the  church  full 
ttisfaction,  and .  beine  thus  reconciled  to  her, 
bould  be  re-admittea  into  her  communion.'' 
i'^ey  were  then  required  to  wait  at  Dort  till 
uther  orders  firom  their  high  mightinesses; 
ad  when  they  requested  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
modicat  oenaure  and  sentence  agminat  theon, 


they  wen  as  usual  reAued.    On  the  94th  of 

May,  the  cited  Remonstrants  were  summoned 
to  appear  before  three  new  commissioners 
whom  the  States  General  had  deputed  from 
their  body,  when  each  of  them  was  called  into 
the  room  and  separately  interrogated;  after 
which,  he  who  had  been  last  caUed  in  was 
ordered  into  another  room,  and  prevented  from 
holding  any  communication  with  those  wlm 
had  not  been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners.  The  proposal  and  questions 
addressed  to  each  of  them  were  in  substance 
the  following :  "  Since  you  have  been  deprived 
by  the  synod,  the  States  General  have  directed 
us  to  ask  you  the  following  questions :  Whether 
you  are,  notwithstanding  tius  decision,  resolved 
to  act  as  ministers  ?  Or  whether  you  will  be 
content  in  future  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable 
lives  in  obedience  to  the  government,  as  pri* 
vate  burghers,  without  anjr  place  or  office, 
abstaining  from  all  ecclesiastical  ministrations 
in  any  meeting  of  the  people  of  your  sect,  from 
all  manner  of  teaching  and  preaching,  exhort- 
ing, reading,  administering  the  sacraments, 
visiting  the  sick,  writinjg;  letters,  or  transmit- 
ting papers  1 — It  is  the  intention  of  their  high 
mightinesses  to  allow  to  those  who  shall  con- 
form to  these  requisitions  such  a  competency 
as  may  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  either 
in  or  out  of  these  united  provinces,  as  their 
own  choice  may  determine."  In  addition  to 
these  things,  Episcopius  was  required  to  pro- 
mise, "  not  to  write  either  letters  or  books  to 
confirm  the  people  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Remonstrants,  or  to  seduce  them  from  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  synod."  All  of  them  professed  their 
willingness  to  obey  their  governors  in  all  such 
matters  as  might  be  performed  with  a  safe  con- 
science, to  live  peaceably  themselves,  and  to 
exhort  all  others  to  the  same  practice.  They 
also  expressed  their  readiness  to  refrain  from 
the  exercise  of  thehr  ecclesiastical  functions  in 
the  public  churches ;  but  none  of  them,  except 
Leo,  could  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to 
abstain  from  feeding  in  smaller  assemblies  the 
flock  of  Christ  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hod 
mode  them  Overseers.  The  majority  of  them 
added,  "  Not  only  those  who  abuse  or  squander 
away  their  talent  will  be  punished,  but  those 
also  who  bury  it  in  the  earth,  either  through 
fear  of  trouble  or  hope  of  advantage.  It  is 
therefore  our  duty  to  place  our  lights  on  can- 
dlesticks, and  not  to  hide  or  smother  them 
under  a  bushel  or  an  easy  bed ;  and  we  hope 
your  lordships  will  neither  hinder  us,  nor  oe 
displeased  with  us  for  so  doing."  In  a  sul>> 
sequent  interview  with  the  commissioners,  the 
Remonstrants  proved,  that  their  reasons  for 
continuing  the  exercise  of  their  ministiy  had 
formerlv  received  the  sanction  of  the  States 
General  themselves :  for  at  the  treaty  of  Co- 
logne, in  1579,  their  high  mightinesses  had 
insisted,  "that  subjects  who  professed  any 
religion  different  from  that  which  was  esta^ 
blishedy  could  not  satisfy  their  conseiences  by 
foregoing  its  exercise."  But,  after  several 
unavailing  conferences  together,  the  commi» 
sioners  left  them  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
oonfinement,  about  twenty  days  longer.  Daring 
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lliat  time,  WYenil  reports  were  broiig:fat  to  them 
fiom  Tarious  quarters,  "that  some  great  ca- 
lamity was  impending;"  and  they  were^aeri- 
•asly  advised  to  avom  it  by  a  timely  flieht. 
They  were  likewise  informed  of  BameTelat's 
execution,  and  of  the  peipetual  imprisonment 
to  which  Grotius  and  Hoeerbeets  had  been 
sentenced ;  and  that  several  of  their  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  who  had  lately  attended  a 
meeting  at  Rotterdam  about  their  affairs  in 

feneraJ,  had  been  taken  into  custody,  and 
rought  to  the  Hague,  for  that  offence.  They 
thought,  however,  that  all  these  reports  were 
only  mtcnded  to  create  an  artificial  alarm,  and 
to  induce  them  to  attempt  an  escape, — thus 
delivering  their  enemies  from  the  hatred  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  by  their  farther 
rigorous  proceedings.  But  their  firmness  on 
tmt  occasion  corresponded  with  all  their  pre- 
vious conduct,  -and  they  refused  to  dishonour 
their  good  cause  by  Aieht,  or  any  other  act  of 
eowaraice.  On  the  3a  of  July,  after  having 
been  summoned  from  Dort  to  the  Hague,  they 
appeared  before  the  States  Gkneral,  and  when 
they  had  been  called  in  singly  before  their  lord- 
ships, some  time  was  spent  to  induce  each  of 
them  to  sign  the  act  of  cessation  from  the 
ministry.  But  to  these  renewed  solicitations 
they  separately  returned  the  same  modest 
answer  as  that  which  they  had  delivered  at 
Dort.  After  allowing  them  two  days  for  far- 
ther deliberation,  their  lordships  on  the  fifth 
of  the  same  month,  having  heaiid  a  repetition 
of  their  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  to  banish 
tliem  "out  of  tne  united  provinces  and  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  without  ever  being  allowed 
to  return  till  the  said  states  be  fully  satisfied 
that  tliey  are  ready  to  subscribe  the  said  act  of 
cessation,  and  till  they  have  obtained  special 
leave  from  their  high  mightinesses  for  that 
purpose,  on  pain,  in  case  of  non-compliance, 
of  oeing  treated  as  distu^iors  of  the  public 

Seace,  for  an  example  to  others."  Episcopius 
elivered  a  short  speech,  in  which,  amonj^ 
other  matters,  he  reminded  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, "  that  they  had  been  invited  to  a  free 
s)rnod,  and  had  received  frequent  verbal  pro- 
mises of  a  safe  conduct."  To  this  speech  they 
did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  ordered  the  Remon- 
strants to  TO  conducted  into  another  room,  and 
to  have  the  door  locked  and  bolted,  while  the 
provost  and  his  officers  attended  on  the  outside 
for  purposes  of  intimidation.  After  being  kept 
some  time  in  this  kind  of  imprisonment  they 
were  at  length  permitted  to  depute  to  their  high 
mightinesses  two  of  their  body,  who  requested 
that  they  might  have  leave  to  adjust  their  do- 
mestic affairs,  to  collect  what  was  owin^  to 
them,  and  to  pay  their  debts,  that  their  wives 
and  children  iiiiffht  not  be  rendered  miserable 
and  turned  noked  into  the  streets.  They  offered 
to  give  unexceptionable  security  for  their  re- 
turn St  such  a  period  and  to  such  ploces  as  their 
lordships  might  require.  While  they  were 
preferring  this  request,  the  Heer  Muis  often 
interrupted  them,  and  at  last  sarcastically  told 
them  "not  to  be  so  greatly  coneernod  about 
their  ftimilies ;  for  if  they  had  received  an 
extraordinary  call   from    God   to  serve   his 


dmreh,  he  would  vBdodfatedly 
altar  an  extraordinary  manner."  But  the  oal/ 
iavour  which  tbe  RanoBMranta  could  obttii, 
was,  the  deferring  of  their  depaituie  till  few 
o'clock  tbe  next  morning,  provided  each  «f 
them  would  promise  to  retire  to  his  bsd^^nsi 
without  speaking  to  any  body,  and  to  be  readv 
at  the  appointed  eariy  hour  next  day.  Eta 
of  them  bad  fifty  guilders  allowed  for  his  trsTci- 
ling  expenses,  and  a  copy  of  tbe  aemuuitc  of 
the  States  GteneraL  But  it  was  betwecs  aiae 
and  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  belbre  the  ma^is* 
Urates  removed  them  in  nine  wagons  tovvd 
Walwick  in  Brabant,  the  place  or  banishsMsi 
which  they  had  desired,  where  tbey  snifd 
after  a  journey  of  three  dm.  The  caaoasof 
Dort,  as  the  grand  test  of  Calvinism,  were  tba 
carried  triumphantly  by  the  synodiats  tfaraagb* 
out  the  land ;  and  every  clergyman,  pn^Snaer, 
and  schoolmaster,  that  refused  to  atgn  ifaea 
was  deprived  of  his  benefice  and  rosnpelhd  a 
lay  asms  hb  functions.  Several  of  tfa«B,  ii 
addition  to  their  deprivation,  were  alao  banii^ 
out  of  tbe  country,  to  various  parts  on  thecss> 
tinent.  So  ended  these  proceedings  of  ik 
Synod  of  Dort  as  to  these  sufferin|r  n>en ;  pio- 
ceedings  which  would  have  disgraced  the  vent 
age  of  popery  I 

While  in  a  state  of  banishment,  these  o- 
oellem  ministers  of  Christ  Jesus  provided  fa 
the  spiritual  wants  of  their  destitute  fiacb; 
and,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  life  and  liberty, 
discharged  in  person,  as  often  as  they  finsd 
opportunity,  the  duties  of  tbe  pastoral  oftoe 
Aner  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  is  lOl, 
they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  nsiive 
countxy,  and  to  resume  the  peaceable  exeveia 
of  their  ministry.  But  the  immenae  hunrj 
labours  in  which  they  were  comndled  toes- 
gage  during  this  troublous  period  nave,  by  tk 
admirably  ovo^ruling  acts  of  Divine  Prori- 
dence,  been  rendered  most  valuable  blessiap 
to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Such  doctrisei 
and  principles  were  then  brought  under  d» 
cussion,  as  served  to  enlif^ten  every  coantry 
in  Europe,  on  the  grand  subject  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  true  nature  of  which  hss 
from  that  time  been  belter  understood,  and  itt 
beneficial  effects  more  generally  q>precisMd 
and  enjoyed. 

We  suljoin  their  opinions  on  the  "  Fiw 
Points"  in  dispute  between  them  and  tbf 
ContrarRemonstrnnts,  translated  from  the  La* 
tin  papers  which  they  presented  to  the  symd. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  fisr  the  reader  in  be 
apprized,  that,  in  framing  these  doctrinal  ar* 
ticies,  which  served  them  as  texu  or  ibfsn 
for  some  most  valuable  dissertations  oo  varKWs 
cognate  subjects,  they  intended  rather  to  ex- 
pose the  unguarded  assertions  and  exirava^ast 
dogmas  of  their  theological  adversaries,  thaa 
to  exhibit  a  simple  statement  of  their  own  sen- 
timents. 

I.  On  ^rtdgsUtuUion.  1.  Gkxl  has  not  de> 
creed  to  elect  any  one  to  eteraal  life  or  is 
reprobate  any  man  from  it,  in  an  ofder  pri«r 
to  that  hj  which  he  has  decreed  to  cieai^  ite 
msn,  without  any  insight  into  any  sirteeed'tK 
obedience  or  disobedienoe^  bat  aoeordi]^  to  his 
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•wn  good  pleasure,  to  demonstrate  the  |:lor7 
of  his  mercy  and  justice,  or  of  his  power  or 
absolute  dominion.  2.  As  the  decree  of  Qod 
concerning  both  the  salvation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  evenr  man  is  not  the  decree  of  an  end 
absolutely  [inleiUi]  fixed,  it  follows  that  neither 
are  such  means  subordinated  to  that  decree  as 
through  them  both  the  elect  and  the  reprobate 
may  efficaciously  and  inevitably  be  brought  to 
the  destined^  end.  3.  Wherefore,  neither  did 
God  with  this  design  in  one  man  Adam  create 
all  men  in  an  upright  condition,  nor  did  he  or- 
dain the  fall  or  even  its  permission,  nor  did  he 
withdraw  from  Adam  necessary  and  sufficient 
grace,  nor  does  he  now  cause  the  Gospel  to  be 

S reached  and  men  to  be  outwardly  called,  nor 
OC8  he  confer  on  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,-^[he  has  done  none  of  these  things  witn 
the  design]  that  they  should  be  means  by  which 
he  might  bring  some  of  mankind  to  life  ever- 
lasting, and  leave  others  of  them  destitute  of 
eternal  life.    Christ  the  Mediator  is  not  only 
the  executor  of  election,  but  also  the  founda- 
tion of  the  very  decree  of  election  itself.    The 
reason  [causa]  why  some  men  are  efficaciously 
called,   lustified,  persevere    in   faith,   and   are 
glorified,  is   not    because  they  are  absolutely 
dected  to  life  eternal :  nor  is  the  reason  why 
others  are  deserted  and  left  in  the  fall,  have 
not  Christ  bestowed   upon  them,  or,  farther, 
why  they  are  inefficaciously  called,  are  hard- 
ened and  damned,  because  these  men  are  ab- 
solutely reprobated  from  eternal  life.    4.  Ghod 
has  not  decreed,  without   the  intervening  of 
actual  sinSj  to  leave  by  far  the  matest  part  of 
mankind  m  the  fall,  and   exduded  from   all 
hope  of  salvation.    5.  God  has  ordained  that 
Christ  shall  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  decree, 
he  has  determined  Xo  justify  and  save  those 
who  believe  in  him,  and  to  administer  to  men 
the  means  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  faith,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  knows  to  be 
befitting  his  wisdom  and  justice.    But  he  has 
not  in  any  wise  determined,  in  virtue  of  an 
absolute  decree,  to  give  Christ  as  a  Mediator, 
for  the  elect  only,  and  to  endow  them  alone 
with  faith  through  an  effectual  call,  to  justify 
them,  to  preserve    them  in  the  faith,  and  to 
glorify  them.    6.  Neither  is  any  man  by  some 
absolute    antecedent  decree  rejected  from  life 
eternal,   nor  from  means    sufficient  to  attain 
it  :   so  that  the  merits  of  Christ,  calling,  and 
all  the  ^ifts  of  the  Spirit,  are  capable  of  pro- 
fiting all  men  for  their  salvation,  and   are  in 
reality  profitable  to  all  men,  unless  by  an  abuse 
of  these  blessings  they  pervert  them  to  their 
own  destruction.    But  no  man  whatever  is  des- 
tined to  unbelief,  impiety,  or  the  commission 
of  sin,  as  (he  means  and  causes  of  hip  damna- 
tion.   7.  The  election  of  particular  persons  is 
[  jferemfftoria]  absolute,  from  consideration  of 
their   faith   in   Jesus  Christ  and  their  perse- 
▼emnce,  but  not  without  consideration  oi  their 
fnith  and  of  their  perseverance  in  true  faith  as 
a  prerequisite  condition  in  electing  them.    8. 
RqTrobation  from  eternal  lifb  is  made  accord- 
in?  to  the  consideration  of  preceding  unbelief 
end  perseverance  in  unbelief,  but  not  without 
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consideration  of  prweding  mibelirf  or  , 

verance  in  unbelief.  9.  All  the  childiea  of 
believers  are  sanctified  in  Christ;  so  that  nol 
one  of  them  perishes  who  departs  out  of  this 
life  prior  to  the  use  of  reason.  But  some  diil- 
dren  of  believers  who  depart  out  of  this  life  in 
their  infancy,  and  before  they  have  in  their 
own  persons  committed  any  sin,  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  re- 
Erobate :  so  that  neither  is  the  sacred  luver  of 
aptism,  nor  are  the  prayers  of  the  church,  by 
any  means  capable  of  profiting  them  to  s<tlva- 
tion.  10.  No  children  of  believers  who  iiave 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  live 
in  the  state  of  their  infancy,  are  by  an  absolute 
decree  numbered  among  the  reprobiate. 

II.  On  the  universality  of  toe  meril  of  Christ, 

1.  The  price  of  redemption  which  Christ  o^ 
fered  to  his  Father  is  in  and  of  itself  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  hu 
man  race,  but  it  has  also,  through  the  decree 
the  will,  and  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  been 
paid  for  all  men  and  every  man:  and  there- 
fore no  one  is  by  an  absolute  and  antecedent 
decree  of  God  positively  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  tne  fruits  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

2.  Christ,  by  the  merit  of  his  death,  has  [Aac- 
Unus]  thus  far  reconciled  Qod  the  Father  to  the 
whole  of  mankind, — that  be  can  and  will,  with- 
out injury  to  his  justice  and  truth,  enter  into 
and  establish  a  new  covenant  of  grace  with 
sinners  and  men  obnoxious  to  damnation.  3. 
Though  Christ  has  merited  for  all  men  and 
for  every  man  reconciliation  with  God  and  for- 
^veness  of  sins,  yet,  according  to  [pactum] 
the  tenor  or  terms  of  the  new  and  gracious  co- 
venant, no  man  is  in  reality  made  a  partaker  of 
the  benefits  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ  in 
any  other  way  than  through  faith :  neither  are 
the  trespasses  and  offences  of  sinful  men  forgiv- 
en prior  to  their  actually  and  truly  believing  in 
Christ.  4.  Those  only  for  whom  Christ  has 
died  are  obliged  to  believe  that  Christ  has  died 
for  them.  But  those  whom  they  call  repro- 
bates, and  for  whom  Christ  has  not  died,  car. 
neither  be  obliged  so  to  believe,  nor  can  they 
be  justly  condemned  for  the  contrary  unbelief 
but  if  such  persons  were  reprobates^  they 
would  be  obliged  to  believe  that  Chnst  has 
not  died  foi  tlii^iti. 

III.  &  lY.  On  the  overalion  of  grace  in  tkt 
conversion  of  man,  1.  Man  has  not  saving 
faith  from  and  of  himself,  nor  has  he  it  from 
the  powers  of  his  own  free  will ;  because  in  a 
state  of  sin  he  is  able  from  and  of  himself  to 
think,  will,  or  do  nothing  that  is  good,  noihiug 
that  is  indeed  saving  gcKMi ;  of  which  descrip- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  is  saving  faith.  But  it 
is  necessary  that,  by  God  in  Christ  through 
his  Holy  Spirit,  he  should  be  regenerated  and 
renewed  in  his  understanding,  affections,  will, 
and  in  all  his  powers,  that  he  may  be  capable 
of  rightly  understanding,  meditating,  willing, 
and  performing  such  things  as  are  savingly 
good.  2.  We  propound  the  grace  of  (aod  to  be 
the  becrinning,  the  progress,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  every  good  thing ;  so  that  even  the  man 
who  is  bom  again  is  not  able  wilbom  this  prft^ 
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ctdng  $ndr  prevenMBt,  thii  exciting  and  li^- 
IbwiBg,  this  aecdnipanying  and  co6jptnAmz 
grace,  to  think,  to  wAl,  or  to  perform  any  good, 
or  to  reeiot  any  temptations  to  evil:  to  that 
good  works,  ana  the  good  actions  which  any 
oae  is  able  to  find  out  by  thinking,  are  to  Ims 
aseribed  to  the  grace  or  Qod  in  Christ.  3. 
Yet  we  do  not  Mlieye  that  all  the  zeal,  care, 
study,  and  pains,  which  are  employed  to  obtain 
salvation,  before  faith  and  the  Spirit  of  reno- 
vation, are  Tain  and  useless ;  mucn  less  do  we 
believe  that  they  are  more  hurtful  to  man  than 
useful  and  profitable.  But.  on  the  contrary, 
we  consider  that  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  to 
mourn  on  account  of  the  commission  of  sin, 
and  earnestly  to  seek  and  desire  savine  grace 
and  the  Spirit  of  renovation,  (none  ot  which 
is  any  man  capable  of  doing  without  divine 
mce.)  are  not  only  not  hurtful  and  useless, 
but  that  they  are  rather  most  useful  and  ex- 
ceedingly necessary  for  obtaining  faith  and  the 
Spirit  or  renovation.  4.  The  wul  of  man  in  a 
lapsed  or  fallen  state,  and  before  the  call  of 
Qod,  has  not  the  capability  and  liberty  of 
willing  any  good  that  is  of  a  saving  nature ; 
and  therefore  we  deny  that  the  liberty  of  will- 
ms  as  well  what  is  a  saving  good  as  what  is  an 
€TU  is  present  to  the  human  will  in  every  state 
or  condition.  5.  Efficacious  ^ce,  by  which 
;  any  man  is  converted,  is  not  irresistiole  :  and 
ithoufh  Ood  so  affects  the  will  of  man  by  his 
*wora  and  the  inward  operation  of  his  Spirit^  as 
'to  confer  upon  him  a  capability  of  beiievmg, 
'Of  supernatural  power,  and  actually  [fitciatl^ 

•  causes  man  to  believe:  yet  man  is  of  himself 
capable  to  spurn  and  reject  this  grace  and  not 

;betteve,  and  therefore,  also,  to  perish  through 
his  •  own  culpability.  6.  Although,  according 
ta  the  most  free  and  unrestrained  will  of  God, 

•  there  is  very  great  disparity  or  inequality  of 
<  divine  grace,  yet  the  floly  Spirit    either  be- 
stows, or  is  ready  to  bestow,  upon  all  and  upon 
every  one  to  whom  the  worci  of  faith  is  preach- 
ed, as. much  grace  as  is  sufficient  to  promote 

!  [auis  grtidibus]  in  its  gradations  the  conversion 
of  men;  and  therefore  grace  sufficient  for  faith 
and  conversion  is  conned  not  only  to  those 
whom  GKxl  is  said  to  be  willing  to  save  ac- 
cording to  his  decree  of  absolute  election*  but 
likewise  to  those  who  are  in  reality  not  con- 
vened. 7.  Man  is  able,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  do  more  good  than  he  actually 
does,  and  to  omit  more  evil  than  he  actually 
omits.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  God  [sim- 
jtlieUer]  absolutely  wills  that  man  should  do  no 
more  good  than  that  which  he  does,  and  to 
omit  no  more  evil  than  that  which  he  omits; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  to  have  been  determinately 
decreed  from  all  eternity  that  each  of  such  acts 
should  be  so  done  or  omitted.  8.  Whomsoever 
Qod  calfs  he  calls  them  seriously,  that  is,  with 
a  sincere  and  not  with  a  dissembled  intention 
and  will  of  saving  them.  Neither  do  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  cpinion  of  those  penons  who 
••acrt  that  Goa  outwardly  calls  certain  men 
whom  he  does  not  will  to  call  inwardly,  that 
ii,  whom  1m  is  unwilling  to  be  truly  converted. 
even   prior  to  their  rejection  of  the  grace  of 

•  uXUngi  .  9,  There  is  .not  in  God  a  secret  will 


of  that  kind  which  is  so  opposed  to  ha  vA 
revealed  in  his  word,  thai  accordiog  to  tliii 
same  secret  will  he  does  not  will  the  oaartt' 
sion  and  salvation  of  the  greatest  pan  of  tboM 
whom,  by  the  word  of  his  Gospel,  and  by  hti 
revealed  will,  he  seriously  calb  and  ioTJiei  t» 
faith  and  salvation.     10.  Neither  [ku]  oo  ilui 
point  do  we  admit  of  a  holy  dissimalatiQD,  n 
It  is  the  manner  of  some  men  to  speak,  or  ol 
a  twofold  person  in  the  Deity.    iL  It  is  itt 
true,  that,  through  the  force  and  efiieacj  of 
the  secret  will  of  God  or  of  the  divine  ucne, 
not  only  are  all  good  things  necessarily  done, 
but  likewise  all  evil  things ;  so  that  whoaoeta 
commit  sin,  they  are  not  able,  in  respect  to  the 
divine  decree,  to  do    otherwise  than  commk 
sin ;  and  that  God  wills,  decrees,  and  {vreei^si] 
is  the  manager  of  men's  sins,  and  of  their  is- 
sane,  foolish,  and   cru^   actions,  also  of  the 
sacrilegious  blasphemy  of  his  own  naine;  ti»t 
he  moves  the  tongues  of  men  to  blaapheoe. 
dtc.     12.  We  also  consider  it  to  be  a  fade  ud 
horrible  dogma,  that  God  by  secrU  meaas  im- 
pds   men   to    the    commission  of  those  sirs 
which  he  oj^enlf  prohibits ;  that  those  who  sia 
do  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  will  of  God 
and  that  which  is  properl}r  so  called;  ihatvhai 
is  unjust,  that  is,  wnat   is  contrary  to  God's 
command^  is  agreeable  to  his  will ;  nay,  &r* 
ther,  that  it  is  a  real  and  capital  fault  to  do  (k 
will  of  God. 

Y.  On  tke  perseverance  of  true  believen  ta 
faUh.  1.  The  perseverance  of  beliefen  ifi 
foith  is  not  the  effect  of  that  absolute  decree 
of  God  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  elected  cr 
chosen  particular  persona  circumscribed  villi 
no  condition  of  their  obedience.  2.  God  i«^ 
nishes  true  believers  with  supernatural  poitn 
or  strength  of  grace,  as  mucn  as  accoitling  to 
his  infinite  wisdom  he  judges  to  soffioe  i« 
their  perseverance,  and  for  their  OTeitosiiai 
the  temptations  of  the  devil,  the  flesh,  and  ik 
world :  and  on  the  part  of  God  stands  noihiss 
to  hinder  them  from  persevering.  3.  It  is 
possible  for  true  believers  to  fall  away  frca 
true  faith,  and  to  fall  into  sins  of  such  a  d^ 
scription  as  cannot  consist  with  a  tnx  and 
justifying  fhith ;  nor  is  it  only  possible  ibr 
them  thus  to  fall,  but  such  lapses  not  unfre- 
quently  occur.  4.  True  believers  are  capabfe 
by  their  own  fault  of  falling  into  fla^^ratf 
crimes  and  atrocious  wickedness,  to  peneTOc 
and  die  in  them,  and  therefore  finally  to  ^ 
away  and  to  perish.  5.  Yet  though  tnie  be- 
lievers  sometimes  fall  into  grievous  sios,  aw 
such  as  destroy  the  conscience,  we  do  doi  b** 
lieve  that  they  immediately  fall  awav  frooi  aJ 
hope  of  repentance ;  but  we  acknowledge  \hA 
to  be  an  event  not  impossible  to  occur,— ihat 
God,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  veicici 
may  again  call  them  by  his  grace  to  cepeoi- 
ance ;  nay,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  r^ 
calling  has  often  occurreu,  although  such  (tXim 
believers  cannot  be  ''most  fully  persuaded 
about  this  matter  that  it  will  certainlY  aad 
undoubtedly  take  place.  6.  Therefore  do  wt 
with  our  whole  heart  and  soul  ie^  the  U- 
lowing  dogmas,  which  are  daily  amnned  in  ^ 
rious  publications  eitensively  circulated  BOfiH 
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toptople:  naimly,  (1.)  "True  bdifwi 
nt  possibly  sin  with  deliberata  ootinsel  and 
icsigiH  bat  only  through  irnoranoe  and  infir* 
niiy."  (2.)  "  It  is  impossibifl  for  trae  believers, 
hroug^h  any  sin  of  theirs,  to  fa^l  away  from 
he  graoe  of  God/'  (3.)  **  A  thousand  sins, 
ny,  ail  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid,  are  not 
Apable  of  rendering  election  vain  and  Toid." 
[f  to  this  be  added,  "  Men  of  every  description 
ire  bound  to  believe  that  they  are  elected  to 
lalTation,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  fall- 
ni;  from  that  election,"  we  leave  men  to  think 
wkai  a  wide  window  such  a  dorma  opens  to 
samal  security.  (4.)  **  No  sins,  however  great 
umI  grievous  thev  may  be,  are  imputed  to  be- 
ierers;  nay,  fiuther,  all  sins,  both  present  and 
'ntnre,  are  remitted  to  them."  (5.)  "  Though 
nie  believers  fall  into  destructive  heresies, 
Ato  dreadful  and  most  atrocious  sins,  such  as 
idultery  and  murder,  on  account  of  which  the 
^wch,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christy 
•  compelled  to  testify  that  it  cannot  tolerate 
hem  in  its  outward  communion,  and  that  vm- 
en  such  persons  be  converted,  they  will  have 
K)  part  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  jet  it  is 
mpossible  for  them  totally  and  finally  to  fall 
iway  fh>m  faith."  7.  As  a  true  believer  is 
iapable  at  the  present  time  of  being  assured 
ionceming  the  integrity  of  his  faith  and  con- 
icience,  so  he  is  able  and  ought  to  be  at  this 
ime  assured  of  his  own  salvation  and  of  the 
laving  good  will  of  God  toward  him.  On  this 
Mint  we  highly  disapprove  of  the  opinion  of 
he  papists.  H.  A  true  believer,  respecting 
he  time  to  come,  can  and  ought,  indeed^  to 
le  assured  that  he  is  able,  by  means  of  watch- 
Of,  prayer,  and  other  holy  exercises,  to  jperso- 
rere  in  the  true  faith;  and  that  divine  grace 
rill  never  fail  to  assist  him  in  persevering. 
)ut  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  him 
0  be  assured  that  he  will  never  afterward  be 
leficient  in  his  dutv,  but  that  he  will  persevere, 
p  this  school  of  C/hristian  warfare,  in  the  pcF- 
bnnance  of  acts  of  faith,  piety,  and  charity, 
ts  becomes  believers ;  neither  do  we  consider 
t  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  that  a  believer 
ihould  be  assured  of  such  perseverance. 

Under  the  article  Pblaoians  has  been  shown 
he  line  of  distinction  which  the  Remonstrants 
Irew  between  their  doctrines  and  those  of 
^eia^ius ;  and  the  following  ate  the  just  dis- 
inctions,  which  they  presented  to  the  synod 
•f  port,  between  Semi-Pela^anism  and  At- 
oinianism :  "  But  we  must  declare,  likewise, 
vhat  our  judgment  is  respecting  Semi-Pela* 
^anism.  The  Masillians,  after  the  time  of 
^elagius,  partly  corrected  his  error  and  partly 
etained  it;  on  which  account  they  received 
rom  Prosper  the  appellation  of  the  relies  or 
"emavns  ofPelagius^  and  are  commonly  styled 
^i-Pelsgians.  They  sllowed  the  ezistenoc 
'fprevenient  grace,  but  only  that  which  pi^ 
coes  or  Eoes  before  good  works;  not  that 
|l>o  which  precedes  the  commencement  of 
juth  and  of  a  good  will,  by  whieh  they  be- 
ieved  that  man  preceded  God,— yet  this  not 
J  ways,  but  only  sometimes:  On  the  contrary 
99  say,  that  God  precedes  or  goes  hefon  the 
vginmngoffaithaadofagoodwiU;  and  that 


il  is  of  mas  both  that  our  will  be  etnitsd  t» 
begin  weU,  and  likewise,  that,  being  thus  pre* 
ps[red,  it  be  led  through  to  the  grace  of  rega* 
aeration.  The  Semi-Pelagians  asserted,  that 
man,  throu^  the  previous  dispositions  which 
had  been  implanted  in  his  nature,  obtained 
grace  as  a  reward ;  and,  however  they  might 
sometimes  decline  the  use  of  the  term  merU^ 
they  by  no  means  eaccluded  merit  itself:  But 
we  deny,  that,  through  the  endeavoun  of  nar 
tura,  man  merits  graae.  The  opinion  of  the 
Semi-Pelagians  was,  that,  for  thti  preservation 
of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  want  no> 
thing  more  than  that  which  either  by  natnra 
we  may  have,  or  that  which  we  may  once  ob- 
tain in  conjunction  with  grace:  But  we  ae- 
knowledge,  that,  in  order  to  our  pereeveranee 
in  good,  special  grace  is  likewise  required. 

*°  Wherefore  we  are  unjustly  accused  of 
Semi-Pelagianism  by  the  Contra-KeDionatrBnt% 
since  we  condemn  in  the  Semi-Pelagians  those 
things  which  the  chureh  universal  formerly 
condemned  in  them*  Yet  these  are  gnat 
siens  of  inconstancy  and  eonsequently  of  a 
false  judgment, — that  while  some  among  theai 
fasten  Pelagianism  upon  us  and  othere  8emi» 
Pelagianism.  there  are  otben  who  declare  that 
we  are  nearly  and  almost  Semi-Pelagians,  all 
of  them  having  chosen  and  employed  these 
epithets  only  for  purposes  of  odium.  Our  coa* 
elusion  therefore  is,  that  we  derogate  nothing 
from  divine  gracr,  but  acknowle&e  iu  supef^ 
natural  and  unmerited  acts,  and  thieir  absolulc 
necessity  for  the  work  of  eonversiott.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  frankly  confess,  thai  tfas 
indifferency  or  liberty  of  the  will  is  not  takott 
away  by  grace,  but  that  it  is  perfected  for  the 
better ;  and  that  the  will  is  not  necessitated,  ar 
so  determined  toward  good  as  not  to  be  able 
to  do  the  opposite. 

**  This  was  also  the  tudgment  of  all  aiifs*^ 
quity  and  of  the  churcn  universal;  and  the 
orthodox  accounted  this  way  to  be  the  safest; 
which  lay  between  two  precipices,  the  on* 
that  of  the  Manichees,  the  other  that  of  the 
Pelagians.  St  Jeiom  says, '  We  thus  presem 
free  will,  that  we  do  not  deny  to  it  the  he^ 
which  it  requires  in  every  thin^  which  it  per* 
forms,'  Dialog,  adivertui  Pelagwm.  And  Sc^ 
Augustine,  who  iiMs  at  other  times  «  mott 
fierce  defender  of  absolute  election,  judiciously 
observes,  in  his  forty-sixth  letter  to  Valenti* 
nus,  '  If  there  be  no  grace  of  God,  how  doea 
he  save  the  worid  1  And  if  there  be  no  fires 
will,  how  does  he  judge  the  world  T  And,  as 
St.  Bernard  sa3rs,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
book  On  Oram  amd  Pre$  Will,  '  Take  away 
freewill,  and  there  wiU  be  nothing  to  be  savedT; 
take  away  grace,  and  there  will  then  be  no» 
thing  from  whicti  salvation  can  oome.'  Ws 
have  had  regard  to  both  of  them;  lest,  if  wa 
denied  the  existence  of  fireedom  in  the  will,  we 
should  encourage  the  sloth  and  listlessness  of 
men;  or  if  the  existence  of  grace,  wt  shoold 
tntt  up  the  reins  to  pride  ami  haughtinessv— 
From  these  quotations  [and  othsrs  which  thsy 
eitt]  it  is  evident  that  the  opinion  cf  the  fh- 
Siers  was,  that  fires  will  ana  graes  so  eon^ 
plete^  eonipifa  lafslfav,  tha|  bm  will  ii 
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Serfeeled  by  |;raee,  and  noC  dMtrojed^  the 
estnietion  of  the  will  in  this  caie  being  a 
calumny  invented  by  the  PelagianSi  which  was 
gene  rally  refuted  by  the  patrons  of  grace." 

For  other  particulars  relating  to  general  re- 
demption consult  the  articles  Arminunism, 
Baxterunism,  Calvinism,  Church  ofEnglakd, 

and  LUTHBRANS. 

SYRACUSE,  a  famous  city  of  Sicily,  seated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  Acts  xxviii,  12. 

SYRIA,  that  part  of  Asia  which,  bathed  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  had  to  the 
north  Mount  Taurus,  to  the  east  the  Euphrates 
and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  and  to  the  south 
Judea,  or  Palestine.  The  orientals  called  it 
Aram.  The  name,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  Greeks,  is  a  corruption  or  abridg- 
ment of  Assyria,  which  ^as  first  adopted  by 
the  lonians,  who  frequented  these  coasts  after 
the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  reduced  that 
country  to  be  a  province  of  their  empire,  about 
B.  C.  750.  By  the  appellation  of  Syria  is  ordi- 
narily meant  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  which, 
since  the  reign  of  the  Seleucida,  Antioch  has 
been  the  capital.  The  government  of  Syria 
was  for  a  long  time  monarchical ;  but  some  of 
its  lovNis,  which  formed  several  states,  were 
republics.  With  regard  to  religion,  the  Sy- 
rians were  idolaters.  The  central  place  of 
their  worship  was  HieropoUs,  in  whicii  was  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  near  the  temple  a  lake 
that  was  reputed  sacred.  In  this  temple  was 
an  oracle,  the  credit  of  which  the  priests  used 
everjr  method  to  support.  The  priests  were 
distributed  into  various  classes,  and  among 
them  were  those  who  were  denominated  Galli, 
and  who  voluntarily  renounced  the  power  of 
transmitting  the  succession  in  their  own  fa- 
milies. The  Syrians  had  bloody  sacrifices. 
Among  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Sy- 
rians, one  was  that  any  one  who  undertook  a 
tourney  to  Hicropolis  beean  with  shaving  his 
nead  and  eye-brows.  ^  was  not  allowed  to 
bathe,  except  in  cold  water,  to  drink  any 
liquor,  nor  to  lie  on  any  but  a  hard  bed,  before 
the  term  of  his  pilgrimage  was  finished.  When 
the  pil^ims  arrived,  they  were  maintained  at 
the  public  exi^ense,  and  lodged  with  those  who 
eno^oged  to  instruct  them  in  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies.  All  the  pilgrims  were  maiked 
on  the  neck  and  wrists.  The  youth  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess  the  first-fruits  of  their 
beard  and  hair,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
temple,  in  a  vessel  of  gold  or  silver,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  person  who 
mnde  the  offering.  The  sight  of  a  dead  per- 
son rendered  it  unfit  for  any  one  to  enter  into 
the  temple  during  the  whole  day.  The  dy- 
nasties of  Syria  may  be  distributed  into  two 
classes ;  those  that  are  made  known  to  us  in 
the  sacred  writings,  or  in  the^  works  of  Jose- 

Elius,  acknowled^ea  by  the  orientals ;  and  the 
eleuctdnn  kings,  successors  of  Alexander, 
with  whom  we'  are  acquainted  by  Oreek  au- 
thors. l*he  monarchy  of  Syria  continued  two 
hundred  itnd  fifly-seven  years. 

SVRO-PHENICIA,  or  PHENICIA  PRa 
PER,  called  Syro  or  Syrian  Phenicia  from 
being  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria.     It 


implies  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Canaan  on  tk 
Mediterranean  in  which  the  cities  of  Tyie  ud 
Sidon  were  situated ;  and  this  same  coonuy, 
called  Syro-Phenicia  in  the  Acts,  is  in  iki 
Gospels  called  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidos. 
The  woman  also  called  a  Syro-PheaidAii  is 
Mark  vi'^  26,  is  in  Matt,  xv,  23,  eaUol  a  O 
naanitish  woman,  because  that  coamj  vts 
still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Cuatn, 
of  whom  Sidon  was  the  ekiest  son. 

TABERNACLE,  in  Hebrew,  Vna,  inGmk, 
mipiit  s  word  which  properly  signifies  a  tati,  Ixa 
is  particularly  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  t  kind 
of  buiMing  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  let  up  by  tk 
express  command  of  Gkid,  for  the  perfonnAm 
of  religious  worship,  sacrifices,  dbc,  daring  tk 
joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wiideness; 
and  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  uC 
the  temple  was  built  in  Jerusalem.  The  tafao- 
nade  was  covered  with  curtains  and  skins.  It 
was  divided  into  two  ports,  the  one  coTeicd, 
and  properly  called  the  uibemacle,  and  the 
other  open,  called  the  court.  The  coveitd  port 
was  again  divided  into  two  paals,  the  one  call- 
ed holy,  and  the  other  called  the  holy  of  holia 
The  curtains  which  covered  it  weie  made  of 
linen  of  several  colours  embroidered.  Tktt 
were  ten  curtains,  twenty-eight  cubiu  lon^ 
and  four  in  breadth.  Five  curtains  togoher 
made  two  coverings,  which,  being  made  ta 
together,  enveloped  all  the  tabernacle,  (her 
the  rest  there  were  two  other  coverings,  tbe 
on^  of  goat's  hair,  and  the  other  of  sheep  skim 
These  vails  or  coverings  were  laid  on  a  sqoare 
frame  of  planks,  resting  on  bases.  There  voe 
fortv-eient  large  planks,  each-  a  cubit  and  a 
half  wide,  and  ten  cubits  high ;  twenty  of  ib^ 
on  each  side,  and  six  at  one  end  to  the  va^ 
ward ;  each  plank  was  supported  by  two  slider 
bases ;  they  were  let  into  one  another,  and  bid 
by  bars  running  the  length  of  the  planks.  Tk 
holy  of  holies  was  parted  from  the  restof  t)K 
tabernacle  by  a  curtain,  made  fast  to  four  pilUii 
standing  ten  cubits  from  the  end.  The  whole 
length  of  the  tabernacle  was  thirty-two  cubiu, 
that  is,  about  fifty  feet;  and  the  breadth  twdn 
cubits,  or  nineteen  feet.  The  end  was  thirty  co- 
bits  high ;  the  upper  curtain  hung  on  the  nortk 
and  south  sides  eight  cubits,  and  on  the  eaa 
and  west  four  cubits.  The  court  was  a  place  i 
hundred  cubits  Ions,  and  fifty  in  breaatb,  in- 
closed hy  twenty  columns,  each  of  them  iventr 
cubits  high,  and  ten  in  breadth,  covered  viu 
silver,  and  standing  on  copper  bases,  five  cu- 
bits distant  from  each  other,  between  vhidi 
there  were  curtains  drawn,  and  fostencd  vitb 
hooks.  At  the  east  end  was  an  cntranca 
twenty  cubits  wide,  covered  with  a  innain 
hnneing  loose.  In  the  tabernacle  was  the  ark 
of  the  covenant^  the  table  of  shew  bread,  the 
golden  candlestick,  and  the  altar  of  incense: 
and  in  the  court  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tabernacle,  or  holir  place,  stood  the  ahar 
of  burnt-oiferin^,  and  the  laver  or  basoo  fis 
the  use  of  the  pnesls. 

The  tabernacle  was  finished  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fint  month  of  the  aeeond  year afierihi 
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outofEgypt,  A.  M.  9514.  WImb 
it  was  let  up.  •  dark  cloud  covered  it  by  day, 
and  a  fiery  cloud  by  nisht  Moees  went  into 
the  ubenmde  to  coneiut  the  Lord*  It  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  He- 
brews were  ranged  in  order  about  it,  according 
to  their  several  tribes.  When  the  cloud  arose 
from  off  the  tabernacle,  they  decamped ;  the 
priesu  carried  those  things  which  were  most 
sacred,  and  the  Lerites  all  the  sereral  parts  of 
the  tabernacle.  Part  of  the  tribes  went  before, 
and  the  rest  followed  after,  and  the  baggage 
of  the  tabernacle  marched  m  the  centre.  The 
tabernacle  was  brought  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua,  and  set  up  at  Gilgol.  Here  it  rest- 
ed till  the  land  was  oonquerra.  Then  it  was 
removed  to  Shilob,  and  afterward  to  Nob.  Its 
next  station  was  Gibeah,  and  here  it  continued 
till  the  ark  was  removed  to  the  temple. 

The  word  also  means  a  frail  dwelling,  Job 
xi,  14;  and  is  put  for  our  bodies,  8  Cor.  v,  1. 

TABERNACLES,  Fkaot  op,  a  solemn  fes- 
tiTal  of  the  Hebrews,  observed  after  harvest, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  Lev. 
xxiii,  34-44.  It  was  one  of  the  three  great 
■olemnities,  wherein  all  the  mofes  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  obliged  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Lord ;  and  it  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  roodness  of  God,  who  protected 
them  in  the  wildemess,  and  mode  them  dwell 
in  tents  or  bootlis  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 
(See  jyasts.)  This  feast  continued  eight  days, 
of  which  the  fir^t  and  last  days  were  the  most 
solemn,  Lev.  ziiii,  34,  &c  It  was  not  allowed 
to  do  any  labour  on  this  feast,  and  particular 
sacrifices  were  offered,  which,  together  with 
the  other  ceremonies  used  in  oelebrating  this 
festival,  were  as  follows :  The  first  day  of  the 
feast  they  cut  down  branches  of  the  hand- 
somest trees,  with  their  fruit,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  such  as  were  fullest  of  leaves,  and 
boughs  of  the  willow  trees  that  grew  upon  the 
sides  of  brooks,  Neh.  viii,  16.  These  they 
brought  together,  and  waved  them  toward  tlie 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  singing  certain 
songs.  These  branches  were  also  ulled  ho- 
sanna,  because  when  they  carried  them  and 
waved  them,  thej  cried  Hosanna;  not  unlike 
what  the  Jews  did  at  our  Saviour's  sntry  into 
Jerusalem,  Mauhew  xzi,  8,  9.  On  the  eighth 
day  they  performed  this  ceremony  oftener,  and 
with  greater  solemnity,  than  upon  the  othw 
davs  of  the  feast.  They  called  this  day  katanna 
raobay  or  '*  the  great  hosanna." 

TABLES  OF  THE  LAW.  Those  that 
were  given  to  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  Qod,  and  contained  the 
decalogue  or  ten  commandments  of  the  law, 
as  they  ara  rehearsed  in  Exodus  zx.  Many 
questions  have  been  started  about  th^e  tables ; 
about  their  matter,  their  form,  their  number, 
him  who  wrote  them,  and  what  they  contained. 
Some  oriental  authors  make  them  amount  to 
ten  in  number,  othere  to  seven;  but  the  He* 
brews  reckon  but  two.  Some  suppose  them  to 
have  been  of  wood,  and  othen  of  precious 
stones.  Moses  observes,  Ezod.  zxxii,  15,  that 
tbaso  tables  were  written  on  both  sides.  Many 
lUDk  they  were  transparent,  so  that  they  might 


be  read  thraurii;  on  one  side  toward  Um 
right,  and  on  tne  other  side  toward  the  left. 
Others  will  havs  it,  that  the  lawgiver  only 
makes  this  observation,  that  the  tables  were 
written  on  both  sides,  becauie  generally  in 
writing  tables  they  only  wrote  on  one  side. 
Others  thus  translate  the  Hebrew  text:  "  They 
were  written  on  the  two  parts  that  were  con- 
tiguous to  each  other;"  because,  being  shot 
upon  one  another,  the  two  faces  that  were 
written  upon  touched  one  another,  so  that  no 
writing  was  seen  on  the  outside.  Some  think 
that  tSt  same  ten  commandments  were  written 
on  each  of  the  two  tables,  othen  that  the  ten 
were  divided,  and  only  Sl^z  on  one  table,  and 
five  on  tlM  other.  The  words  which  intimate 
that  the  tables  were  written  by  the  finger  of 
God,  some  undentand  simply  and  literally; 
others,  of  the  ministry  of  an  angel ;  and  othen 
explain  them  merely  to  signify  an  order  of  God 
to  Moses  to  write  them.  The  expression, 
however,  in  Scripture  always  signifies  imm*' 
diate  divine  agency.    See  Drca logos. 

TABOR,  a  mountain  not  far  from  Kadesh, 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  in  the  confines  of 
Issochar  and  Naphtali.  It  has  iu  name  from 
its  eminence,  because  it  rises  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  champaign  country,  called  the  Y alley 
of  Jezreel,  or  the  great  plain.  Maundrell  tells 
us  that  the. area  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  it 
enelosed  with  trees,  exoept  to  the  south,  from 
whence  there  is  the  most  screeable  prospect 
in  the  world.  Many  have  Believed  that  cur 
Lord's  transfiguration  took  place  on  this  mounit* 
ain.  This  place  is  mentioned,  1  Sam.  x,  3.  It 
is  minutely  described  by  both  Pococke  and 
Maundrell.  The  road  from  Nazareth  lies  foi 
two  houra  between  low  hills ;  it  then  opens  intc 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  about  two  or  three 
ftirlongs  within  the  plain,  and  six  miles  from 
Nazareth,  rises  this  singular  mount,  which  is 
almost  entirely  insulated,  its  figure  represent- 
ing a  half  sphere.  *'It  is,"  says  Pococke, 
"  one  of  the  finest  hills  I  ever  beheld,  being  a 
rich  soil  that  produces  excellent  herbage,  and 
is  most  beautifully  adorned  with  groves  and 
clumps  of  trees.  The  ascent  is  so  easy,  that 
we  rode  up  the  north  side  by  a  winding  road. 
Some  autnora  mention  it  as  near  four  miles 
high,  othen  as  about  two:  the  former  may  be 
true,  as  to  the  winding  ascent  up  the  hill.  The 
top  of  it,  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  which  Josephus  says  was  built  in  forty 
days :  there  was  also  a  wall  along  the  middle 
of  it,  which  divided  the  south  part,  on  which 
the  city  stood,  fiom  the  north  part,  which  is 
lower,  and  is  called  the  meidan,  or  place,  being 
probably  used  tar  exereises  when  there  was  a 
city  here,  which  Josephus  mentions  by  the 
name  of  Ataburion.  Within  the  outer  wall  on 
the  north  side  are  several  deep  fosses,  out  of 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  stones  were  dug  to 
build  the  walls ;  and  these  fosses  seem  to  have 
answer»i  the  end  of  cisterns,  to  preserve  the 
rain  water,  and  were  also  some  defence  to  the 
city.  There  are  likewise  a  great  number  of 
cisterns  under  ground  for  preserving  the  rain 
water.    To  the  south,  where  the  ascent 
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MOtl  Mflf.  tlMM  ai«  loMM  eat  an  the  mildde, 
!•  render  tne  acoeM  lo  the  walk  mora  diflieoU. 
Some  ef  the  gates,  alao,  of  the  old  eilj  lemaio, 
M  Bdhtl^iuik^  *the  gate  of  the  winds,' to 
iha  west;  and  B^b-tlrkSbbe^ '  the  arched  gate,' 
a  small  one  to  the  south.  Antiochus,  kmc  of 
Syria,  took  the  fortress  on  the  topof  t^  Ml. 
Vespasian,  also,  eot  possession  of  it ;  and,  after 
that,  Josephus  fortified  it  with  strone  walls. 
But  what  has  made  it  more  fiunous  than  any 
thing  else  is  the  common  opinion,  from  tin 
time  of  8l  Jeroro,  that  the  transfiguration  of 
our  Sariour  was  on  this  mountain.''  Van  E^ 
mont  and  Hejrman  gire  the  following  account: 
"  This  mountain,  though  somewhat  rugged  and 
difBeult,  we  ascended  on  horsdwck,  making 
several  circuits  round  it,  which  took  us  up 
about  three  quaitere  of  an  hour.  It  is  one  of 
lbs  highest  in  the  whole  country,  being  thirty 
•tadia,  or  about  four  English  miles,  a  eireum- 
ftance  that  rendered  it  mora  fomoos.  And  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  with  regaid 
to  Terdure,  being  every  when  decorated  with 
small  oak  trees,  and  the  mond  universally 
enamelled  with  a  variety  en  plants  and  flow- 
era,  except  on  the  south  side,  where  it  is  not 
so  fully  covered  with  verdura.  On  this  mounU 
ain  are  great  numbera  of  rad  partridges,  and 
some  wiM  boan;  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
lo  see  the  Arabs  hunting  them.  We  left,  but 
not  without  reluctancy,  this  delightful  Plaoe, 
and  found  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  mean  vnlaee, 
called  Deboura,  or  Tabour^  name  said  to  oe 
derived  from  the  celebrated  Deborah  mentioned 
in  Judges." 

PoGocke  notices  this  village,  which  stands 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor 
westward;  and  the  learned  traveller  thinks, 
riiat  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Dsberath,  or 
Daberah  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  as 
on  the  bordera  of  Zabulon  and  Issachar. 
"Any  one,"  he  adds,  *'who  ejcamines  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  may  see  that  this  is 
probably  the  spot  wlwre  Barak  and  Deborah 
met  at  Mount  Tabor  with  their  forces,  and 
went  to  punue  Sisera ;  and  on  this  aeoount, 
it  might  have  its  name  from  that  great  pro- 
phetess, who  then  judced  and  governed  Israel ; 
ibr  Josephus  relates,  that  Deborah  and  Barak 
gathered  the  army  together  at  this  mountain." 

'*  From  the  top  of  Tabor,"  sap  Maundrctl, 
**  you  have  a  prospect  which,  ir  nothing  else, 
will  rewsrd  the  labtmr  of  ascending  it.  it  is 
unpossible  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher 
gratification  of  this  nature.  On  the  north- 
west you  discern  at  a  distance  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  all  round  you  have  the  spacious  and 
beautiful  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Galilee. 
Turning  a  little  southward,  you  have  in  view 
the  high  mountains  of  GKlboa,  fatal  to  Saul  and 
his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's  journey.  A 
few  points  to  the  north  appeara  that  which 
they  call  the  mount  of  Beatitudes.  Not  far 
ftoni  this  little  hill  is  the  city  Saphet :  it  stands 
vpon  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mounts 
ain,  and  is  seen  far  and  near.  Beyond  this 
if  seen  a  much  higher  mountain,  capped  with 
.  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus.    To 


the  south-watt  in  Carmsl,  and  o«thsi 
hflls  of  Samairia. 

TADMOR,  a  cityhuatby  SolonsB,lKiii^ 
is,  18,  afterward  called  Pabnyn;  sitastid  a 
a  wiUemess  of  S^ia,  upon  the  beid«  of 
Arabia  Dsserta,  indiniag  towanl  ths  Es- 
phrates.  JoMhtts  places  h  two  •dsvt'  jsw- 
ney  from  the  Eiiphrates,  and  six  days'  josney 
from  Babyhm.  He  says  there  is  no  vsier  uy 
where  else  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  Uuiphtt. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  to  be  seesn* 
ruins  of  this  dtr.  There  was  nethiss  wm 
magnifieent  in  the  whole  easL  There  iiesa 
found  a  great  number  of  inscriptions,  tk  dm* 
of  which  are  Gredc,and  the  other  intbePi)- 
myrenian  eharader.  Nothing  relating  to  ifat 
Jews  is  ssen  in  the  Greek  inseriptiooi;  asd 
the  Palmyrenian  inscriptions  an  eotirdy  as- 
known,  as  well  as  the  language  and  the  chs- 
raoter  of  that  country.  The  citj  of  Tsdnwr 
preserved  this  name  to  the  time  of  the  cooqoea 
by  Alexander  the  Great:  then  it  had  the mok 
of  Palmyra  given  to  it,  which  it  pieKrred  fa 
several  ages.  About  the  middle  of  the  thud 
centunr,  it  became  famous,  because  Odenans 
and  ^nobia,  his  queen,  made  it  the  sot  or 
their  empire.  When  the  Sarscens  becaw 
mastera  of  the  east,  they  restored  iu  tocie^ 
name  of  Tadmor  to  it  again,  which  it  bai  id- 
ways  preserved  since.  It  is  sorrooaded  bf 
saiidy  deserts  on  all  sides.  It  is  net  ksovs 
when,  nor  by  whom,  it  was  redooed  tothi 
ruinous  condition  in  which  it  is  nowicnai 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  at  present  of  a  forat 
of  Corinthian  pillara,  erect  and  falles.  So 
numerous  are  these,  consisting  of  many  thos- 
sands,  that  the  spectator  is  at  a  loss  to  eosMtf 
or  arrange  them  in  any  order  or  symmrtty^ 
to  conceive  what  purpose  or  design  (heycoatt 
have  answered.  '*ln  the  spaee  oovend  bf 
these  rains,"  savs  Volnev,  «wesosMtime$W 
a  palace  of  which  nothing  remains  bet  iv 
court  and  walls;  sometimes  a  temple,  vhoa 
peristyle  is  hslf  thrown  down;  and  do«J 
portico,  a  gallery,  or  triumphsl  arch.  H^ 
stand  groups  of  columns,  whose  symmetrT  >* 
destroyed  by  the  fall  of  many  of  theai;  that 
we  see  them  ranged  in  rows,  of  soeh  kagib. 
that,  shnilar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  decein 
Uie  sieht,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  coa- 
tinned  walls.  If  from  this  striking  aceoe  « 
cast  our  eyes  upon  the  ground,  another  aliM^ 
as  varied  presenU  itself  On  all  sidei  we  » 
hold  nothing  but  subverted  shafts,  some  wMf, 
othera  shattered  to  pieces  or  dislocated  io  tw^ 
Joints ;  and  on  which  side  soever  we  look,  the 
earth  ia  strewed  with  vast  stones  half  hand, 
with  broken  entablatures,  mutilated  fn^t^^i 
disfigured  rdiefs,  effsced  sculptures,  vioUM 
tomto,  and  altera  defiled  by  dust." 

It  is  probable,  says  Mansfind,  that,  akiMU?' 
Tadmor  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon. 
or,  in  other  words,  to  have  been  ereeted  by 
him  into  a  city,  it  was  a  watering  ststtoe  0^ 
tween  Syria  arid  Mesopotamia  heibre^vw 
perhaps  accommodations  suited  to  the  e^/Jf 
travelling  in  those  times,  as  we  read  of  pal** 
trees  being  found  thert,  which  sie  ••* Jf^ 
that  come  by  chance  in  these  desert 
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bein^  sfibrded  by  say  spot  in  rock  a  cmmtry 
was  aoifieierit  to  give  u  iniportaiiee,  and  to 
Armw  towud  it  the  stream  or  eommuDicatiofi, 
fbr  whatever  purpoie.  This  was  probably  the 
eondition  of  Tadiaor  Iob^  before  it  reoeiTed 
its  name  and  its  honours  firam  fic^omon.  But, 
after  all,  what  motive  ooald  there  be  to  indaee 
a  peaoeable  king^i  like  Solomon,  to  undertake 
a  work  eo  dietant,  difficult,  and  dangerous  1 
There  is  but  one  whieh  at  all  aoeords  with  his 
character,  or  the  history  of  the  time8,^«om- 
meretal  emerprise.  Solomon  was  at  great 
pains  to  eeeure  himself  in  the  postenion  of 
the  ports  of  Elath  and  Eaion-Qcber  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  etlablish  a  navy  for  his  Indian  com- 
merce, or  trade  to  Ophir, — in  all  agei  the  great 
source  of  wealth.  The  riches  of  India,  thus 
brought  into  Judea,  were  from  thence  dissem- 
inaied  over  those  conntries  of  the  north  and 
west  at  that  tkne  inhabited  or  known ;  while 
the  same  country,  Judea,  became,  far  a  season, 
like  Tyre,  the  point  of  retura  and  exchange 
of  the  money  and  the  commodities  of  those 
ooantries,  the  centre  of  communication  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west 

TALENT,  a  measure  of  weight  among  the 
aneients,  equivalent  to  sixty  maneh,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  ten  ounces  one 
pennyweight  and  ten  grains.  The  value  of  a 
talent  of  niver  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
pounds  three  shillings  and  nine-pence,  and  a 
talent  of  gold  was  equal  to  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  serremy-five  pounds  sterling.  In 
the  writings  of  the  evan^ists,  the  term  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  various  gifts  or  opportu- 
nities for  usefulness  which  the  Lord  of  oeavMi 
confers  upon  his  servants,  and  for  which  he 
will  call  them  to  give  in  their  account  at  the 
last  day,  Matt,  zxv,  15;  Luke  xix,  19. 

TALITHA-CUMI,  the  words  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  use  of  when  he  raised  up  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  chief  of  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum.    They  are  not  pure  Hebrew^  bat 
Syriac,  and   signify,    "My  daughter,  arsM," 
Mark  V,  41. 
TALMUD.    See  Jews. 
TARE,    Matt,  xiii,  25-d7,  39,  30,  S6»  98, 
40.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  plant  or 
weed  is  here  intended,  as  the  word  zizania  is 
neither  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, nor  in  any  ancient  Greek  writer.    Some 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  have  made  use  of  it, 
as  have  also  Suidas  and  Phavorinus :  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  all  derived  it  from  this 
text  As  this  Gk)spel  was  first  written  in  Syriac, 
it  is  probably  a  word  belonging  to  that  lan- 
guage.    Bttxtorf  gives  several  interpretations, 
but  at  last  concludes  with  submitting  it  lo  the 
decision  of  others.    In  a  treatise  in  the  Mish- 
na,  called  "  Kilayim,**  which  treats  expressly 
of  different  kinds  of  seeds,  a  bastard  or  de- 
generate  wheat  is   mentioned   by  the  name 
of  tsmtj  whieh  the  very  sound,  in  pronouncing, 
proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  zizanion ;  and 
irhich  may  lead  to  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word,  that  is,  from  the  Chaldee  n,  "  a  kind,"  or 
'  species"  of  erain,  namely,  whence  the  corrupt 
Hamw  or  Syriac  mat,  which  in  the  ancient 
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Matu  xUi,  9S,  Ac.  In  Psalm  exliv,  Is,  tin 
wordar^im,  are  tranrisied,  "all  manner  of 
sion;"  but  they  properly  signify  **  from  species 
to  speeiss."  Might  not  the  Chaldee  word  r«t, 
and  the  Greek  word  ^t^ipfp,  come  from  tte 
psalmist's  r-ar,  which  might  have  signified  a 
"  mixture*'  of  grain  of  any  kind,  and  be  hen 
used  to  point  out  the  mixing  bastard  or  dege- 
nerate wheat  among  the  good  seed-wheat  1 
Mintert  says,  that  "  it  is  a  land  of  plant,  not 
unlike  com  or  wheal,  having  at  first  -the  same 
sort  of  stalk,  and  the  same  viridity,  but  bring- 
ing forth  no  fruit,  at  least  none  good :"  and  be 
adds,  from  John  Melehior,  "{c(i»io»  does  not 
signify  every  weed  in  ^neral  which  grows 
among  com,  but  a  particular  seed,  known  in 
Canaan,  which  was  not  unlike  wheat,  bui, 
being  put  into  the  ground,  degenerated,  and 
assumed  another  nature  and  funn."  Park- 
hurst,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  render  it  "  the  dar- 
nel," ^*lolium  UmmUntmn."  The  same  plant 
is  called  "xizana"  by  the  Spaniards;  as  it 
appears  to  be  znvan,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 
"  It  is  well  known  to  the  people  at  Alopp<^" 
sajrs  M.  Forskal ;  "  it  grows  anion|  com.  If 
the  aeeds  reaain  mixed  with  the  meal,  they 
occasion  dizziness  lo  those  who  eat  of  tlie 
bread.  The  reapers  do  not  separate  the  plant ; 
but  after  the  threshing,  thev  reject  the  seeds 
by  meana  of  a  van  or  sieve.'^'  Cfther  travellen 
mention,  ^lat  in  some  parts  of  Syria,  the  plaat 
is  drawn  up  by  the  fa&nd  in  the  time  of  harvert. 
along  with  the  wticat,  and  is  then  gstbered 
om,  and  bound  up  in  separate  bundles.  In  the 
parable  of  the  tares,  our  Lotd  states  the  very 
same  circumstances.  They  grew  among  the 
grain;  they  were  not  separatra  by  the  tSlers, 
but  Buffeted  to  grow  up  together  till  the  haN 
vest;  they  were  then  gathend  fhm  among  the 
wheat  wiUi  the  hand,  and  bound  up  in  bundles. 

TARGUM.    See  Jaws. 

TARSHISH,  a  country  of  this  name, 
whither  Solomon  sent  his  fleets,  1  Kin^s  x, 
23:  2  Chron.  ix,  11.  There  is  a  multituae  of 
different  opinions  concerning  this  conntry. 
Josephus,  and  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  para- 
phrasts,  explain  it  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia ; 
the  Septuagint,  St  Jerom,  and  Theodoret,  un- 
deratand  ii  of  Carthage.  The  Arabian  ge- 
ographer will  have  it  to  be  Tunis  in  Africa. 
Bochait  makes  it  to  be  Tartessns,  an  island  in 
the  Straiu  of  Gades.  By  Tarshisb,  M.  Lc 
Clerc  undentands  Thassos,  an  island  and  city 
in  the  JEgean  sea.  Grottus  thinks  that  the 
whole  oeean  was  called  Tarshish,  because  of 
the  famous  city  of  Tartessus,  now  mentioned. 
Sanctius  believes  the  sea  in  general  to  be  called 
Tarshish,  and  that  the  ships  of  Tarahish  were 
those  that  are  employed  in  voyages  at  sea,  in 
opposition  to  the  small  vesseb  Uiat  are  used 
oniy  in  most  navigsMe  riven.  The  LXX 
translate  Tanhish  sometimes  by  "the  sea>," 
rjnd  the  Scripture  gives  the  names  of  rinpsof 
Tarahish  to  those  Uiat  were  fltted  out  at  E&ion- 
Qeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  sailed  upWi 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  fitisd 
out  at  J&ppa,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Medit»- 
ranean.    Therefere,  when  we  'aee  ^ps  fimd 
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•nliipoil  tbe  R«d  Sea,  or  at  EEkm-Geber,  in 
order  to  go  to  Tarsbish,  we  must  conclude  one 
of  theae  two  (hinsi,  either  that  there  were  two 
countries  called  Tarshish.  one  upon  the  ocean, 
and  another  upon  the  Mediterranean,  or  that 
ships  of  Tarshish  in  geueral  sig:nifies  nothing 
else  but  ships  able  to  bear  a  long  Toyage ;  large 
merchant  ships,  in  opposition  to  the  small  crut 
intended  for  a  home  trade  in  navigable  rivers. 

TARSUS,  the  capital  of  CiCcia,  and  the 
native  city  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  ix,  11;  xxi,  99. 
Some  think  it  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man colony  because  of  its  firm  adherence  to 
Julius  Caesar:  and  this  procured  the  inhabitants 
the  favour  of  being  acknowledged  citizens  of 
Rome,  which  Sl  Paul  enjoyedl>y  being  bom 
in  it.  Others  maintain  that  Tarsus  was  only 
a  free  city,  but  not  a  Roman  colony,  in  thie 
time  of  SL  Paul,  and  that  his  privilege  as  a 
Roman  citizen  was  founded  upon  some  other 
riffht,  perhaps  eained  by  his  ancestors. 

TEARS.  The  prajrer  of  David,  "  Put  my 
tears  into  thy  bottle,"  is  unintelligible  without 
an  acquaintance  with  ancient  customs.  "  This 
passage,"  says  Burder,  "  seems  to  intimate  that 
the  custom  of  putting  tears  into  the  ampullar, 
or  umal  lachrymales,  so  well  known  among 
the  Romans,  was  more  anciently  in  use  among 
the  eastern  nations,  and  particularly  the  He- 
brews. These  urns  were  of  d ifferent  materials, 
some  of  glass,  some  of  earth ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  Montfaucon,  where  also  may 
be  seen  the  various  forms  or  shapes  of  them. 
These  urns  were  placed  on  the  sepulchres  of 
the  deceased^  as  a  memorial  of  the  aistress  and 
affection  of  their  surviving  relations  and 
friends.  It  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  this 
expression  of  the  psalmist,  but  upon  this  sup- 
position. If  this  be  allowed,  the  meaning  will 
be,  *  Let  my  distress,  and  the  tears  I  SMd  in 
consecjuence  of  it,  be  ever  before  thee,  excite 
thy  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  plead  with 
thee  to  grant  the  relief  I  stand  in  need  of.' " 

T£MPLE,  the  house  of  God;  properly  tbe 
temple  of  Solomon.  David  first  conceivea  the 
desien  of  buildinpf  a  house  somewhat  worthy 
of  the  divine  majesty,  and  opened  his  mind  to 
the  Prophet  Nathan,  2  Sam.  vii;  1  Chron. 
xvii ;  xxii,  8,  &c.  Qod  accepted  of  his  eood 
intentions,  but  refused  him  the  honour.  Solo- 
mon laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  A.  M. 
2992,  completed  it  in  3000,  and  dedicated  it  in 
3001^  1  Elnes  viii,  2;  2  Chron.  v,  vi,  vii.  Ac- 
cord mg  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  there 
were  three  temples,  namely,  the  first,  erected 
by  Solomon;  the  second,  by  ZerubbabeL  and 
Joshua  the  high  priest;  and  the  third,  by  Herod, 
a  few  jears  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But 
this  opmion  is,  very  properly,  rejected  by  the 
Jews ;  who  do  not  allow  the  third,  to  be  a  new 
temple,  but  only  the  second  temple  repaired 
and  beautified:  and  this  opinion  corresponds 
with  the  prophecy  of  Haegai,  ii,  9,  "  that  the 

gory  of  this  latter  house,^  the  temple  built  by 
erubbabel,  "should  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  former;"  which  prediction  was  uttered 
with  reference  to  the  Messiah's  honouring  it 
with  his  presence  and  ministry.  The  first  tem- 
sla  is  that  which  usually  hears  the  name  of 


Solomoa;  the  matcriaU  for 
vided  by  David  befoce  his  desth,  though' ths 
edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.  h 
Mount  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  i 
ous  ridge  in  the  Scriptures  teimed  Uoqdi 
Psalm  cxxxii,  13, 14,  which  had  been  parehased 
by  Araunah,  or  Oman,  the  Jebosite,  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  23,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  25.  The  pfam,  sod 
the  whole  model  of  this  superb  Kmcnire,  were 
formed  after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  bat  of  mach 
larger  dimensions.  It  was  swroaudoi,  €]ix|% 
ht  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three  Heme  of 
chambers,  each  five  cubiu  square,  which 
reached  to  half  tbe  height  of  tbetempk;  sad 
the  front  was  ornamented  with  a  magnifieesi 
portico,  which  rose  to  the  faeieht  of  one  haa- 
dred  and  twenty  cubits:  so  that  the  formdf 
the  whole  edifice  was  not  unlike  that  of  soae 
ancient  churches,  which  have  a  lofty  tower  is 
the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  runninE  alon^  eseh 
side  of  the  building.  The  ulensus  for  the  nh 
cred  service  were  the  same;  excepting  d»t 
several  of  them,  as  the  altar,  candlestick,  ftc, 
were  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  more  spadou 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  Seven  yetn 
and  six  months  were  occupied  in  the  ereoiM 
of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of  Sob- 
mon,  bv  whom  it  was  dedicated,  A.  M.  3001, 
B.  C.  999,  with  peculiar  aolemnity,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Most  High ;  who  on  this  oocsmb 
vouchsafed  to  honour  it  with  the  Shechinah,  or 
visible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  Vaiiooi 
attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  pro- 
portions and  several  parts  of  this  structure ;  ba 
as  scarcely  any  two  wriiera  agree  on  this  ssb- 
ject,  a  minute  description  of  it  is  desifiDedlf 
omitted.  It  retained  its  pristine  q>lendour  only 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  when  Shiihak, 
king  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusalen^  and  esnwd 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple ;  and  ate 
undergoing  subsequent  profiinalions  and  pil- 
lages, this  stupendous  building  was  fioaiijr 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  ChaJdeaos  QAda 
Nebuchadnezzar,  A.  M.  3416,  or  B.  C.  5^ 
2  Kings  XXV,  13-15;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  17-90. 

After  the  captivity,  the  temple  emeiscd  froo 
its  ruins,  being  rebuilt  by  Zenibbabel,  bat  vitk 
vastly  inferior  and  diminished  glory ;  as  appcait 
from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men  who  bad  behdd 
the  former  structure  in  all  iu  grandeur,  Ezn 
iii,  12.  The  second  temple  was profao^bf 
order  of  Antiochua  Epipnanea,  A.  M.  3^t 
B.  C.  163,  who  caused  the  daily  sacrifices  lo  be 
discontinued,  and  erected  the  image  of  Jvf^ 
Olympus  on  the  altar  of  bumtr^erinjf-  1> 
this  condition  it  continued  three  years,  I  Ma^ 
iv,  42,  when  Judas  Maccabsus  purified  aad 
repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices  asd  use 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Some  yean  befoie  ua 
birth  or  our  Saviour,  the  repairing  Bod  beas- 
tifying  of  this  second  temple,  which  nad  becooc 
decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  oiido* 
taken  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  nine  yeaii 
employed  eighty  thousand  workmen  upon  i^ 
ana  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  d>^ 
superior,  in  magnitude,  splendour,  and  ^^ 
to  any  thine  among  mankind.  Jooephus  caw 
it  a  work  the  most  admirable  of  an]|r  that  hti 
ever  been  aoui  or  heard  of,  both  for  lU  can0M 
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iiroeUire  and  iU  maniitiida,  and  also  ftr  iho 
Tuflt  weahh  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  univenal  repatation  of  its  sanctity.  But 
thoa^h  Herod  aocompliabed  his  original  design 
in  tM  time  above  spe^fied,  yet  the  Jews  con- 
timied  to  oroament  and  enlarge  it,  exoendine 
Uie  sacred  treasure  in  annexing  aaditionfu 
-    l<atldings  to  it;  so  that  they  migm  with  great 

S^riety  assert,  that  their  temple  had  oeen 
iLy  and  six  years  in  building,  John  ii,  20. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  venerable 
edifice,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the 
leinole  is  to  be  understood  not  only  the  fabric 
CM*  nouae  itself,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is 
called  the  temple,  namely,  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  seTeral  courts  both  of 
the  priests  and  Israelites,  but  also  all  the  nu- 
merous chambers  and  rooms  which  this  pro- 
digious edifice  comprehended;  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness, 
increasing  in  proportion  to  its  contiguity  to 
the  holy  of  holies.  This  remark  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of 
Scripture  should  be  led  to  suppose,  that  what- 
ever is  there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple 
was  actually  done  in  the  interior  of  that  sacred 
edifice.  To  this  infinite  number  of  apartments, 
into  which  the  temple  was  disposed,  our  Lord 
refers,  John  xiv,  3;  and  by  a  very  striking  and 
magnificent  simile,  borrowed  from  them,  he 
represents  those  numerous  seats  and  mansions 
of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  FVither's  house  con- 
tained, and  which  were  prepared  for  the  ever- 
lasting abode  of  the  rignteous.  The  imagery 
is  singularly  beautiful  and  happy^  when  con- 
sidered as  an  alluaion  to  the  teinple.  which  our 
Lord  not  unfrequently  called  his  Father's  house. 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Ze- 
mbbabel  after  the  captivity,  and  repaired  by 
Herod,  diflfered  in  several  respects  from  that 
erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed  in 
others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more 
splendid  and  magnificent  than  the  second  tem- 
ple, which  was  deficient  in  five  remarkable 
things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
first:  these  were,  the  ark  and  the  mercy  seat; 
the  shecbinah,  or  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence,  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  the  sacred  fire 
on  the  altar,  which  had  been  first  kindled  from 
heaven;  the  urim  and  thummim ;  and  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed 
the  first  in  glory ;  being  honoured  by  tiie  fre- 
quent presence  of  our  divine  Saviour  agreeably 
to  the  prediction  of  Haggai,  ii,  9.  Botn,  how- 
ever, were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very 
hard  rock,  encompassed  by  a  very  frightful 
precipice;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  super- 
structure was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work : 
the  height  of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  was  stupendous.     In  the  lowest 

K laces  it  was  three  hundred  cubits,  or  four 
undred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even 
greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  con- 
structed with  hard  white  stones  of  prodigious 
magnitude.  The  temple  itsel f,  strictly  so  called, 
which  comprised  the  portico,  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  ho>y  or  holies  formed  only  a  small  port  of 


the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriah,  being  sm^ 
rounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of 
half  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was  entered 
through  nine  gates,  which  were  on  every  side 
thickly  coated  with  gold  and  silver;  but  there 
was  one  gate  without  the  holy  house,  which 
was  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious 
metal  in  ancient  times,  and  which  far  surpassed 
the  others  in  beauty.  For  while  these  were  of 
equal  magnitude,  the  sate  composed  of  Corin- 
thian brass  was  much  larger ;  its  height  being 
fifty  cubits,  and  its  doors  forty  cubits,  and  its 
ornaments  both  of  gold  and  silver  being  far 
more  costly  and  massive.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  "  gate  called  Beautiful '  in  Acts 
iii,  2,  where  Peter  and  John,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  healed  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from 
bis  birth.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  en> 
compassed  the  holy  house  and  the  other  courts, 
was  named  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  because 
the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it,  but 
were  prohibited  from  advancing  farther.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  porticoes,  or 
cloisters,  above  which  were  galleries,  or  apart- 
ments, supported  by  pillars  of  white  roarblsi 
each  consistinjg^  of  a  single  piece,  and  twenty- 
five  cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called 
Solomon's  porch,  or  piazza,  ^^ecause  it  stood 
on  a  vast  terrace,  which  he  had  originally  raised 
from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits  hiA, 
in  order  to  enlarice  the  area  on  the  top  of  Dm 


mountain,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of 
his  intended  building;  and  as  this  terrace  was 
the  only  work  of  bolomon  that  remained  in 
the  second  temple,  the  piazza  which  stood 
upon  it  retained  tne  name  of  that  prince.  Here 
it  was  (hat  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast 
of  dedication,  John  x,  23 ;  and  that  the  lame 
man,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  glorified 
Qod  before  all  the  people,  Acts  iii,  II.  This 
superb  portico  is  termed  the  royal  portico  by 
Josepbus,  who  represents  it  as  tne  noblest 
work  beneath  the  sun,  being  elevated  lo  such 
a  prodigious  height,  that  no  one  could  look 
down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley  below, 
without  being  seized  with  dizziness ;  the  sight 
not  reaching  to  such  an  iromeasurai>le  depth. 
The  south-cast  corner  of  the  roof  of  this  por- 
tico, where  the  height  was  the  greatest,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  imfiiyiov^  pinnacle,  or 
extreme  angle,  whence  Satan  templed  our 
Saviour  to  precipitate  himself,  Matt,  iv,  5; 
Luke  iv,  9.  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it 
was  predicted  that  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation, or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should  stand, 
Daniel  ix,  27;  Matt,  xxiv,  15.  Solomon's  por- 
tico was  situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the 
temple,  opposite  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  where 
our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  sat  when  his  disci- 
ples came  to  show  him  the  grandeur  of  its 
various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they 
were,  he  said,  the  time  was  approaching  when 
one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon  another, 
MatL  xxiv,  1-^.  This  outer  court  being  as- 
signed to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who 
did  not  worship  in  it  themselves,  conceived  that 
it  might  lawfully  be  put  to  profane  uses :  for 
here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  moneys 
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fsnuig'nrfi  inid  statiotred  tiicniielfM  j  unftil 
Jesus  Christ,  awing  them  into  submission  fay 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person  and 
behaviour!  expelled  them ;  telline  them  that  it 
was  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  and 
was  not  to  be  profaned,  Matt,  zzi,  12,  13; 
Mark  xi,  15-17.  Within  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles stood  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  dirided 
into  two  parts,  or  courts ;  the  outer  one  being 
appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one 
to  the  men.  The  court  of  the  women  was 
■eparated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low 
stone  wall,  or  partition,  of  elegant  construe* 
tiou,  on  which  stoodpillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Crreek  and  Latin,  importing 
that  no  alien  should  enter  imo  the  holy  place. 
To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most  evidently  aliuaes  in 
Eph.  ii,  13,  14 :  "  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye, 
wno  sometimes  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by 
the  blood  of  Christ :  for  he  is  our  peace,  who 
hath  made  both  one,  (united  both  Jews  and 
Ckntiles  into  one  church,)  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;" 
having  abolished  the  law  of  ordinances,  by 
which,  as  by  the  wall  of  separation,  both  Jews 
And  Gentiles  were  not  only  kept  asunder,  but 
also  at  variance.  In  this  cottrt  was  the  trea- 
sury, over  against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld 
how  the  people  threw  their  voluntary  offerings 
into  it,  tor  ibrnishing  the  victims  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices,  Mark  xii,  41 ; 
John  viii,  20.  From  the  court  of  the  women, 
which  was  on  higher  ground  than  that  of  the 
Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps 
imo  the  inner  or  men's  court:  and  so  called 
because  it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts,  col- 
lectively termed  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  were 
ihiB  people  praying,  each  apart  by  hhnself,  ibr 
the  pardon  of  his  sins,  wnile  Zacharias  was 
offermgincense  within  the  sanctuary,  Luke 
i.  10.  iVithin  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was 
tnat  of  the  priests,  which  was  separated  from 
it  by  a  low  wall,  one  cubit  in  neio^ht.  This 
enclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of  burnt-offer' 
ings,  and  to  it  the  people  brought  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  alone  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  it.  From  this  court  twelve 
steps  ascended  to  the  temple,  strictly  so  called ; 
which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  portico, 
die  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  place.  In 
the  portico  was  suspended  the  splendid  votive 
offerings  made  by  the  ptety  of  various  individu- 
als. Among  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden 
table  given  by  Pompey,  and  several  eolden 
vines  of  exqaisite  workmanship,  as  well  as  of 
immense  size ;  for  Josephus  relates,  that  there 
were  clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he  adds, 
that  all  around  were  fixed  up  and  displayed  the 
spoils  and  trophies  taken  by  Herod  from  the 
barbarians  and  Arabians.  These  votive  offer- 
ings, it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  distance; 
fi[>r  when  Jesus  Christ  was  sitting  on  the  mount 
of  Olives,  and  his  disciples  callra  his  attention 
to  the  temple,  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  jgifts 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  Luke  xxi,  5.  This 
porch  had  a  very  large  portal  or  gate,  which, 
instead  of  folding  doors,  was  furnished  with  a 
costly  Btbyloniac  veil,  of  many  colours,  that 


nysQcdly  dMMtad  tiia  umwie.  From  tbisvi 
sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  was  separated  ficn 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  doable  m,  which  ■ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  veil  that  was  rest 
in  twain  at  our  Savioiir^  enieifixion ;  thus  ea- 
blematieally  pointing  out  that  the  separatios 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished ;  tsd 
that  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  oosh 
munieated  to  afl  mankind,  who  might  bmet 
forth  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  thios^ 
the  one  great  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  He^  z, 
19-92.  The  holy  of  holies  was  twenty  mhia 
square:  into  it  no  person  was  admktea  bvtthi 
high  priest,  who  entered  it  once  a  year  on  iki 
great  day  of  atonement,  Exod.  zxx,  10;  La. 
xvi,  3,15,34;  Heb.  ix,d-7. 

Ma^ifioent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  Mm 
was.  It  was  infinitely  surpassed  in  spkadov 
by  the  inner  temple,  or  sanctuary,  lu  appe» 
ance,  according  to  Josephus,  had  eveiy  mai 
that  could  strike  the  mind,  or  asteniih  tbe 
sight :  ^r  it  was  covered  on  every  side  wA 
plates  of  gdd ;  so  that  when  the  sun  roseoHi 
It,  it  reflected  so  strong  and  dazoling  an  era* 
gence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  wa 
obliged  to  turn  away,  being  no  more  able  k 
sustain  its  radiance  than  tm  splendour  of  ck 
sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approachinf  it 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  com 
with  snow;  for  where  it  was  not  dcoonMl 
with  plates  ct  gold,  it  was  extremely  vhiti 
and  gfistenine-  On  the  top  it  had  sharp^niiMd 
spikes  of  gold,  to  prevent  anybird  firoin  fesung 
upon  it  and  polluting  it.  There  were,  en- 
tinues  the  Jewish  historian,  in  that  teiUii^ 
several  stones  which  woe  forty-five  cubtu  a 
length,  itwe  in  height,  and  six  in  hmdik 
**  When  all  these  things  are  considered,"  np 
Harwood,  "  how  natural  is  the  exckuoatioa  af 
the  disciples,  when  viewing  this  immenielwiU- 
ing  at  a  distance:  'Master,  see  what  ntsw 
of  stones' (irorairot  X£0oi,  *  what  very  large  oW) 
*  and  what  buildings  are  here!'  Markxiii,  1 
and  how  wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  ov 
Lord  upon  this,  how  unlikely  to  be  accomplM 
before  the  race  of  men  wlio  were  then  U^ 
should  oease  to  exist!  ' Seest  thou  these  pM 
buildings  1  There  shall  not  be  left  one  »»« 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.' 
Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  hsvc  ^ 
peered  to  the  disciples  at  that  time,  in  tbe  ikit 
space  of  about  thirty  years  after  it  was  extdly 
acoomnlisbed ;  and  this  most  magnificent  ten- 
pie,  which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a 
den  of  thieves,  through  the  nghteoos  io^ 
mem  of  GkKl  upon  that  wicked  and  absndoied 
nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  tbe  Roir«« 
A.  D.  70,  or  73  or  the  vulgar  era,  «>"  ^  •■■* 
month,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  mos^ 
when  Solomon's  temple  had  been  razed  to  tk 
ground  by  the  Babylonians !" 

Both  the  first  and  second  temples  were  OBfr 
templated  by  the  Jews  with  the  highest  r^ 
rence.  Of  their  affectionate  regard  nir tbeW 
temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose  wsli 
it  was  built,  we  have  several  instances  in  (koii 
Psalms  which  were  composed  during  ^^ 
bylonish  omtivity;  and  of  their  jKvhm 
veneration   tor  the   seeond   tempk  ^  ksw 


liey  could  not  bear  any  disrespectful  or  dis- 
ooamUe  tbin^  to  be  said  of  it.  The  least 
lurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  in- 
koUy  awakened  all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and 
fta  an  afiront  nerer  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Sa- 
our,  in  the  oourse  of  his  public  instructions, 
i^ineaaid,  *'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
ijn  1  will  raise  it  up  again,"  John  ii,  19,  it  was 
uatrued  into  a  contemptuous  disiespoct,  de- 
nned 1^  thrown  out  against  the  temple;  his 
ords  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  of  the 
ws,  and  kept  rankling  there  lor  some  years; 
r,  upon  his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it 
as  impossible  for  a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to 
reive,  was  immediately  alleged  against  him, 
I  oi^  with  the  most  atrocious  gufit  and  im- 
ety ;  they  lokJ  the  eourt  they  had  heard  him 
ibltcly  assert,*^*' I  am  able  to  destroy  this 
mple,"  Mtdi.  zzvi,  61.  The  nuuyHir  and 
iTulence  they  had  conceived  against  him 
r  this  speech,  was  not  softened  by  all  the 
Fecting  circumstances  of  that  wretched  death 
ley  aaw  him  die ;  even  as  he  hung  upon  the 
loes,  with  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation, 
tey  upbraided  him  with  it,  eontemptuously 
taking  their  heads,  and  saying,  "  Thou  that 
»troycst  the  temple,  and  builaest  it  in  three 
ays,  save  thyseltl  If  thou  be  tlie  Son  of 
iod,  come  down  from  the  cross !"  Matt,  xzvii, 
X  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears, 
rom  several  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the 
tw%  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
mple,  to  prevent  any  disturbances  during 
le  ministmtion  of  such  an  immense  number 
f  priests  and  Levites.  To  this  euard  Pilate 
tferred,  when  he  said  ta  the  chief  priests  and 
'harisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire  he 
rould  make  the  sepulchre  secure,  "  Ye  have  a 
ratch,  eu  jrour  way,  and  make  it  as  secure  as 
e  ean,"  Malt,  xxvii,  65.  Over  these  guards 
ne  person  had  the  supreme  command,  who  in 
everal  places  is  called  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
le,  or  officer  of  the  temnle  guard.  *'  And  as 
^y  spake  unto  the  t>eop1e,  the  priests  and  the 
aptain  of  the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came 

ro  them,"  AcU  iv,  1;  v,  25,  26;  John  zviii, 
Joscpbus  mentions  such  an  officer. 

TENT  MAKER.  St.  Paul,  according  to  the 
vaetice  of  the  Jews,  who,  however  opulent, 
ilways  taught  their  children  some  trnoe.  ap- 
leara  to  have  been  a  tent  maker.  This,  how- 
^ter,  is  understood  by  some  moderns  to  mean 
•  maker  of  lent  cloth,  St.  Paul  being  a  Cilician, 
^  country  which  produced  a  species  of  rough- 
Aired  goats,  from  which  the  Cilicians  manu- 
■cturod  a  thick  and  coarse  cloth,  much  used  for 
Bnis.  The  Others,  however,  sa)r  that  he  made 
nilitary  tents,  the  material  of  which  was  skins. 

TERAPHIM.  It  is  said,  Gen.  xzxi,  19,  that 
Uchel  had  stolen  the  images  (Uraphim)  of 
wr  father.  What  then  were  these  terapAim? 
fhe  Septuagint  translate  this  word  by  "  oracle," 
tAd  sometimes  by  "  vain  figures."  Aquila  ge- 
>crall  V  translates  it  by  "  figures."  It  appears, 
*deea,  from  all  the  passages  in  which  this 
f  «d  is  used,  that  they  were  idols  or  supersti- 
^  figures.  Some  Jewish  writers  tell  us  the 
^9pkm  were  human  heads  placed  in  niches. 


and  BBBwJtoaJ  by  way  of  oraefoi,  Ofhert  Ihhk 
IhcT  were  ialismans  or  figures  of  metal  cast 
ana  engraven  under  oertain  aspects  of  the  plv 
nets,  to  which  they  aacribea  extraordinaiv 
effects.  All  the  eastern  people  are  much  ailU 
dieted  to  this  superstition,  and  the  Persians 
still  call  them  iei^a,  a  name  nearly  approach- 
ing to  teraphhn.  M.  Jurieu  supposes  them  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  dii  pewaUi,  or  household 
gods ;  and  this  appears  to  be,  perhaps,  the  moat 
probable  opinion. 

TESTAMENT.  The  property  or  estate  of 
the  fiither  fell,  after  his  decease,  into  the  poo- 
session  of  his  sons,  who  divided  it  among  them- 
selves equally,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
eldest  son  haid  two  portions.  The  father  ex- 
pressed his  last  wishes  or  will  in  the  presenoa 
of  witnesses,  and  probably  in  the  prnencc  of 
the  heirs,  2  Kings  xx,  1.  At  a  more  recent 
period  the  will  was  made  out  in  writing. 
The  portion  that  was  given  to  the  sons  of  coin 
cubines  depended  altogether  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  iather.^  Abraham  gave  presents,  to 
what  amount  is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael 
and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  Keturah,  and 
sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  other  portion  in  the 
estate.  But  Jacob  made  the  sons  whom  he 
had  by  his  concubines  heirs  as  well  as  the 
others.  Gen.  xxi,  6-21 ;  xxv,  1-6 ;  xlix,  1-^ 
Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  oC 
fathers  in  this  respect}  and  we  should  infer 
that  the  sons  of  concubines,  for  the  Aiost  pai^ 
received  an  equal  shnre  with  the  other  soniy 
from  the  fact^  that  Jephtha,  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine, complained  that  he  was  excluded  without 
any  portion  from  his  father's  house,  Judg.  x^ 
1-7.  The  daughters  not  only  had  no  portion 
in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unraarriea,  were 
conaidered  as  making  a  part  of  it,  and  wers 
sold  by  their  brothers  into  matrimony.  If  they 
had  no  brothers,  or  if  they  had  died,  the  daugh- 
ters then  took  the  estate,  Num.  xxvii,  1-8.  If 
any  one  died  intestate,  and  without  offspring, 
the  property  was  disposed  of  according  to 
Num.  xxvii,  8-11.  The  servants  or  the  slaves 
in  a  family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the 
estate  as  a  right ;  but  the  person  who  made  a 
will,  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them  his  being 
Gen.  XV,  3.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  those 
who  had  heirs,  recognized  as  such  by  law,  did 
not  deem  it  unbecoming  to  beatow  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  their  estates  on  faithful  ond 
deserving  servanta,  Prov.  xvii,  2.  The  widow 
of  the^  (j&oeased,  like  his  daughters,  had  no 
legal  right  to  a  share  in  tlie  estate.  The  sonig 
however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to 
afford  her  an  adequate  maintenance,  unless  it 
had  been  otherwise  arranged  in  the  will.  She 
sometimes  relumed  back  again  to  her  father's 
house,  particularly  if  the  suppoit  which  the 
heirs  gave  her  was  not  such  as  had  been  pro- 
mised, or  was  not  sufficient,  Gen.  xxxviii,  11. 
See  also  the  story  of  Ruth.  The  prophets  very 
freouently,  and  undoubtedly  not  without  caus^ 
exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown 
to  widows,  Isa.  i,  17 ;  x,  2 ;  Jer.  vii,  6 ;  xxii,  3{ 
Exek.  xxii,  7;  Exod.  xxii,  22-24;  Deut  x,  18 
xxiv,  17. 
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TESTIMONY,  a  wiinecsing,  eTidenee,  or 
proof,  AcU  xiT,  3.  The  whole  Scripture,  or 
word  of  God,  whieh  declares  what  is  to  be 
believed,  practised,  and  expected  by  us,  is 
called  God's  "  testimony,"  and  sometimes  in 
the  plural  "testimonies,'  Psalm  six,  7.  The 
two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  law  or  ten 
commandments  were  written,  which  were  witr 
nesses  of  that  covenant  made  between  God 
and  his  people,  and  testified  what  it  was  that 
God  had  required  of  them,  have  the  same  title, 
Exod.  XXV.  16,  21 ;  xxxi,  18. 

TETRARCH,  a  sovereign  prince  that  has 
the  fourth  part  of  a  state,  province,  or  king- 
dom under  his  dominion,  without  wearing  the 
diadem,  or  bearing  the  title  of  king.  Matt,  xiv, 
1 ;  Luke  iii,  1.  19 ;  ix,  7;  Acts  xiii,  1. 

THEOPHILUS,  one  to  whom  St.  Luke 
addresses  the  books  of  his  Gospel  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  he  composed,  Acts  i,  1 ; 
Luke  i,  3.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  name 
Theophilus  be  here  the  proper  name  of  a  roan, 
or  an  appellative  or  common  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  may  stand  for  any 
good  man,  or  a  lover  of  God.  Some  think 
this  name  is  generic,  and  that  St.  Luke's  de- 
sign here  is  to  address  his  work  to  those  that 
love  God ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
this  Theophilus  was  a  Christian  to  whom  the 
evangelist  has  dedicated  those  two  works ;  and 
Uie  epithet  of  "  most  excellent,"  which  is  given 
to' him,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
Quality.  (Ecumenius  concludes  from  thence 
tnat  he  was  governor  or  intendant  of  some 
province,  because  such  a  personage  had  gene- 
rally the  title  of  "  most  excellent"  given  to  nim. 
Grotius  conjectures  he  might  be  a  magistrate  of 
Achaia,  converted  by  St.  Luke. 

THERAFEUTifi.  One  particular  pheno- 
menon which  resulted  from  the  theosophico- 
ascetic  spirit  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
was  the  sect  of  the  Therapeute.  Their  head 
quarters  were  at  no  great  distance  from  Alex- 
andria, in  a  quiet  pleasant  spot  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Mceris,  where  thev  lived,  like  the 
anchorites  in  later  periods,  snut  up  in  se- 
parate cells,  and  employed  themselves  in  no- 
thing but  prayer,  and  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things.  An  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Scripture  was  the  foundation  of  their  specu- 
lations ;  and  they  had  old  theosophical  writings 
which  gave  them  this  turn.  They  lived  only 
on  bread  and  water,  and  accustomed  themselves 
to  fasting.  They  only  ate  in  the  evening,  and 
many  fasted  for  several  days  together,  ^hey 
met  together  everv  Sabbath  day,  and  every 
seven  weeks  they  neld  a  still  more  solemn  as- 
sembly, because  the  number  seven  was  pecu- 
liarly holy  in  their  estimation.  They  then 
celebrated  a  simple  love-feast,  consisting  of 
bread  with  salt  and  hyssop ;  theosophical  dis- 
cussions were  held,  ana  the  hymns  which  they 
had  from  their  old  traditions  were  sung;  and 
mystical  dances,  bearing  referehce  to  the  won- 
derful works  of  God  with  the  fathers  of  their 
people,  were  continued,  amidst  choral  songs, 
to  a  late  hour  in  the  night  Many  men  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  have  considered  this  sect 
■s  nothing  hut  a  scion  of  tlie  Essenes,  trained 


op  under  the  peculiar  iaftienee  of  the  Ggyf> 
tian  spirit. 

THESSALONIANS,  Christians  of  TIk«» 
lonica,  to  whom  St.  Foul  aent  two  cptttlea.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  that  St.  Paul,  in  Ui 
first  ioumey  upon  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
preacned  tlie  Gospel  at  Tbessaloniea,  at  i>at 
time  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  with  ooasiden- 
ble  success ;  but  that  after  a  short  stay  he  wu 
driven  thence  by  the  malice  and  vioinee  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews.  From  ThetsalotiicaSt 
Paul  went  to  Berea,  and  thence  to  Athess,  at 
both  which  places  he  remained  but  a  sbort 
time.  From  Athens  he  sent  Timothy  to  Tfao- 
salonica,  to  confirm  the  new  coovcits  in  ikv 
faith,  and  to  inquire  into  their  conduct  Ta» 
thy,  upon  his  return,  found  St.  Paul  at  Concii 
Thence,  probably  in  A.  D.  S2,  St.  Paul  vntt 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessoloniaos;  atril  ii 
is  to  be  apposed  that  the  subjects  of  vhicb  i 
treats,  were  suggested  by  the  aecount  vbk^ 
he  received  from  Timothy,  h  is  now  generalir 
believed  that  this  was  written  the  fim  of  u 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  but  it  is  not  known  bf 
whom  it  was  sent  to  Thessalonica.  Tk 
church  there  consisted  chiefly  of  Gentik  ccfr 
verts,  1  Theas.  i,  9.  St  Paul,  after  sakm 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  in  the  nane  i 
himself,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  assures  them  tfaa 
he  constantly  returned  thanks  to  God  on  tlai 
account,  and  mentioned  than  in  his  prajfn 
he  acknowledges  the  readiness  and  sincenrj 
with  which  they  embraced  the  Gospel,  md  dii 
great  reputation  which  they  had  adjuired  Inr 
turning  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  Gtl 
I  Thess.  i ;  he  reminds  them  of  the  bold  aci^ 
disinterested  manner  in  which  he  had  prear)^ 
among  them ;  comforts  them  under  the  pen^ 
cutions  which  they,  like  other  ChrisiiflDs,  bad 
experienced  from  their  unbelieving  coDixry- 
men,  and  informs  them  of  two  inraecioal  at- 
tempts which  he  had  made  to  visit  then  »p^ 
1  Tticss.  ii ;  and  that,  being  thus  disappoiB<f^! 
he  had  sent  Timothy  to,  confirm  their  ^ 
and  inquire  into  their  conduct;  he  tells  (Im 
that  Timothy's  account  of  them  had  giv» 
him  the  greatest  consolation  and  joy  in  ^ 
midst  of  his  afiliction  and  distress,  and  that  k 
continually  prayed  to  God  for  an  opportaoitjoi 
seeing  them  again,  and  for  their  jpi^wi  f^ 
lishment  in  the  Gospel,  1  Theas.  iu:  hec2)K*rti 
to  purity,  justice,  love,  and  quietness,  and  dif 
suades  them  against  excessive  erief  for  ^w 
deceased  fnen(»,  1  Thess.  iv ;  hence  be  taka 
occasion  to  recommend  preparation  for  tbe 
last  judgment,  the  time  of  which  is  alvaji 
uncertain ;  and  adds  a  variety  of  practical  pR* 
cepts.  He  concludes  with  his  usual  b^^j!*" 
tion.  This  epistle  is  written  in  terms  of  hp 
commendation,  earnestness,  and  affection. 

It  is  ^nerally  believed  that  tbe  mcsxn^ 
who  carried  the  former  epistle  into  MacedoBBj 
upon  his  return  to  Corinth,  infiirmcd  St.  rw 
that  the  Thessalonians  hod  inferred,  n^ 
some  expressions  in  it,  that  the  comity  ^ 
Christ  and  the  final  judgment  were  n«r  » 
hand,  ond  would  happen  in  theiimeof  bw>»7 
who  were  then  alive,  1  Thess.  iv,  15, 17 '.''^ 
The  prineijml  design  of  the  Second  tp«»  " 
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tlie  Thessalonians  was  to  correct  that  error, 
and  prevent  the  mischief  which  it  would  natu- 
raUv  occasion.  It  was  written  from  Corinth, 
probably  at  the  end  of  A.  D.  d9.  St.  Paul 
becrins  with  the  same  salutation  as  in  the  for- 
mer epistle,  and  then  expresses  his  devout 
acknowledgments  to  Gk)d  for  the  increasing 
Ihith  and  mutual  love  of  the  Thessalonians  in 
the  midst  of  persecution  j  he  represents  to 
them  the  rewards  which  will  be  bestowed  upon 
the  faithful,  and  (he  punishment  which  will 
be  inflicted  upon  the  disobedient,  at  the  com> 
mg  of  Christ,  9  Thess.  i ;  he  earnestly  entreatu 
them  not  to  suppose,  as  upon  authority  from 
him,  or  upon  any  other  ground,  that  the  last 
day  is  at  hand;  he  assures  them,  that  before 
that  awful  period  a  great  apostasy  will  take 
place,  and  reminds  them  of  some  information 
which  he  had  given  them  upon  that  subject 
when  he  was  at  Thcssalonica ;  he  exhorts  them 
to  steadfastness  in  their  faith,  and  prays  to 
GK>d  to  comfort  their  hearts,  and  establish  them 
in  eTery  Rood  word  and  work,  3  Thess.  ii;  he 
desires  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  his 
ministry,  and  expresses  his  confidence  in  their 
sincerity ;  he  cautions  them  against  associating 
with  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  reeom- 
mends  diligence  and  quietness.  He  adds  a 
salutation  in  his  own  hand,  and  concludes  with 
his  usual  benediction. 

THE9SALONIC  A,  a  celebrated  city  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  capital  of  that  kinniom,  standing 
upon  the  Thesmaic  Sea.  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tium says  that  it  was  improved  and  beautified 
by  Philip,  king  of  Maceaon,  ond  called  Thes- 
talonica  in  memory  of  the  Tictory  that  he  ob- 
tained over  the  Thessalians.  Its  old  name  was 
Thesma.  The  Jews  had  a  synagogue  here, 
and  their  number  was  considerable.  Acts  zvii. 

l^HIEF.  Among  the  Hebrews  theft  was 
not  punished  with  death :  "  Men  do  not  de- 
spise a  thief  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when 
he  is  hungry.  But  if  he  be  fbund,  he  shall  re- 
store sevenfold ;  he  shall  eive  all  the  substance 
of  his  house,"  Prov.  vi,  30,  31.  The  law  al- 
lowed the  killing  of  a  night-robber,  because  it 
was  supposed  his  intention  was  to  murder  as 
well  as  to  rob,  Exod.  xxii,  2.  It  condemned  a 
common  thief  to  make  double  restitution,  Exod. 
sxii,  4.  If  he  stole  an  ox  he  was  to  restore 
ii  fivpfold;  if  a  sheep,  onljr  fourfold,  Exod. 
xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  6.  But  if  the  animal  that 
was  stolen  was  found  alire  in  his  house  he 
only  rendered  the  double  of  it.  If  he  did  not 
make  restitution,  they  seized  what  was  in  his 
h*>iis«*,  put  it  op  to  sale,  and  even  sold  the  per- 
8<rn  himself  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  make 
satiHfactinn,  Exod.  xxii,  3. 

THOMAS,  the  Apostle,  otherwise  called 
Didymus,  which  in  (ireek  signifies  a  twin, 
Mail.  X,  3;  Luke  vi.  15.  We  know  no  par- 
IfCMlnrs  of  his  life  till  A.  D.  33,  John  xi,  16  ; 
TIT,  5,  6;  XX,  24-29:  xxi,  1-13.  Ancient  tra- 
dition says,  that  in  the  distribution  which  the 
Apostles  made  of  the  sereral  parts  of  the 
w'Tld,  wherein  they  were  to  preach  the  Gos- 
p**I,  the  country  of  the  Parthians  fell  to  the 
•finrr;  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  added,  that  he 
ureached  to  the  Medes,  Persians,  Carmanians, 


Hireanians,  Bactrians,  &e.  Sereral  of  tht 
fathers  inform  us  that  he  also  preached  in  the 
East  Indies,  Ac. 

THORN.  A  general  name  for  several  kinds 
of  prickly  plants.  1.  In  the  curse  denounced 
against  the  earth,  Gfen.  iii,  18^  its  produce  is 
threatened  to  be  "  thorns  and  thistles,^'  ■^'viti  pp 
in  the  Septuagint  d/rdvOa;  xal  T^tff6Uvt.  St.  Pauf 
uses  the  same  words,  Hcb.  vi,  8,  where  the  last 
is  rendered  "  briers  ;*'  they  are  also  found  Hos. 
X,  8.  The  word  kuU  is  put  for  "  thorns/'  in 
other  places,  as  Exod.  xxii,  6  ;  Judges  viii,  7; 
Ezek.  ii,  6;  xxviii,  24;  but  we  are  uncertain 
whether  it  means  a  specific  kind  of  thorn,  or 
may  be  a  generic  name  for  all  plants  of  a 
thorny  kind.  In  the  present  instance  it  seems 
to  be  general  for  all  those  obnoxious  plants, 
shrubs,  &o,  by  which  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandman are  impeded,  and  which  are  only  fit 
for  burning.  If  the  word  denotes  a  particular 
plant,  it  may  be  the  "  rest-harrow,"  a  perni- 
cious prickly  weed,  which  grows  promiscu- 
ously with  the  largo  thistles  in  the  uncultivated 
^unds,  and  covers  entire  fields  and  plains, 
m  Egypt  and  Palestine.  From  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Hebrew  dardar^  to  the  Arabic 
.word  dardargif  Scheuchzer  supposes  the  cnicus 
to  be  intendMl.  2.  mn,  from  its  etymology, 
must  be  a  kind  of  thorn,  with  incunratea 
soines,  like  fish  hooks,  similar  to  those  of  the 
North  American  "  witch  hazel.'*  Celsius  says 
that  the  same  word,  and  of  the  same  original 
in  Arabic,  is  the  "  black  thorn,"  or  '*  sloe  tree," 
the  prunua  spinosa  of  Linnanis.  3.  c^'v.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  what  plants  ara 
intended  by  this  word.  Meninski  says  that 
serbinf  in  the  Persic  language,  is  the  name  of 
a  tree  bearing  thoras.  In  Eccles.  vii,  ti,  and 
Nahum  i,  10,  they  are  mentioned  as  fuel  which 
quickly  burns  up;'  and  in  Hosea  ii,  6,  as  ob- 
structions or  hedges ;  it  may  be  the  lychim 
Afmm.  4.  |iVd,  mentioned  Josh,  xxiii,  13; 
E^ek.  ii,  6,  xxviii,  24.  From  the  vexatious 
character  ascribed  to  this  thorn  in  the  places 

i'ust  referred  to,  compared  with  Num.  xxxiii,  56; 
fudges  ii,  3 ;  it  is  probably  the  kantvffa,  as 
described  by  Bruce.  5.  By  c«av.  Num.  xxxiii. 
55,  may  be  intended  goads,  or  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  like  those  with  which  cattle  were 
driven.  6.  The  rr»cf,  Isa.  v,  6;  x,  17,  must 
mean  some  noxious  plant  that  overruns  waste 

f  rounds.  7.  The  word  d>»,  Num.  xxxiii,  55; 
osh.  xxiii,  13;  Isa.  v,  5.  It  seems,  from  its 
application,  to  describe  a  bad  kind  of  thoru. 
Hiller  supposes  it  to  be  the  vejnis.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  rkamnus  fmliurus,  a  deciduous  plant  or 
tree,  a  native  of  Palestine,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  will  frow  nearly  to  the  height  of  fourteen 
feet,  and  is  armed  with  sharp  thorns,  two  of 
which  are  at  the  insertion  of  each  branch,  one 
of  them  straight  and  upright,  the  other  bent 
backward.  8.  t3*:?r»a,  translated  "  brierSj" 
Juds;es  viii,  16.  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  this 
word  means  a  sharp,  jagged  kind  of  plant :  the 
difficulty  i:t  to  fix  on  one,  where  so  many  offer 
themselves.  The  Septuagint  preserves  the 
original  word.  We  should  hardly  think  Gide- 
on went  far  to  seek  tliese  plants.  The  thorns 
are  expressly  said  to  be  from  the  wilderness* 
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^reonmoB  hard  by;  probably  the  bttriumim 
were  from  ihe  same  place.     In  our  country 
thia  would  lead  us  to  the  blackberry  bushes  on 
onr  commons ;  but  it  might  not  be  so  around 
Sucooth.     There  is  a  plant  mentioned  by  Has** 
aelquist,  whose  name  and  properties  somewhat 
resemble  those  which  are  required  in  the  bar- 
kanim  of  thia  passage  :  "  Nakka  paliurus  Athe- 
fucif  is  the  nabka  of  the  Arabs.    There  is  every 
appearance  that  this  is  the  tree  which  fumlsfaed 
the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  put  on  the 
head  of  our  Lord.    It  is  common  m  the  east. 
A  plant  more  proper  for  this  puipose  could  not 
be  selected;  for  it  is  armed  with  thorns,   its 
branches  are  pliant,  and  its  leaf  of  a  deep  green 
like   that   of  ivy.      Perhaps   the  enemies   of 
Christ  chose  this  plant,  in  order  to  add  insult 
to  injury  by  employing  a  wreath  approaching 
in  appearance  that  which  waa  used  to  crown 
emperors  and  generals."    In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Greek  word  translated  "  thorn,"  is 
lUaiSa ;  Matt,  vii,  16,  xiii,  7,  xxvii,  29,  John 
xix,  2.    The  note  of  Bishop  Pearoe  on  Matt 
xxvii,  29,  is  this:  "  The  word  dtoaSuw  may  as 
well  be  the  plural  genitive  case  of  the  word 
hsnSot^  as  of  a«rav6a :  if  of  the  latter,  it  is  rightly 
translated  *of  thorns,'  but  the  former  would^ 
signify  what  we  call  *  bear's   foot,'  and   the* 
French  tranche  ursine.     This  is  not  of  the 
thorny  kind  of  plants,  but  is  soft  and  smooth. 
Virgil  calls  it  mollis  acanthus.    So  does  Plin^ ; 
and    Pliny  the  elder  says  th&t  it   is  Uevis, 
'  smooth ; '  and  that  it  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  are  cultivated  in  gardens.    I  have  some- 
where  read,  but   cannot  at   present  recollect 
where,  that  this  soil  and  smootn  herb  was  very 
common  in  and  about  Jerusalem.    I  find  no- 
thing in  the  New  Testament  concerning  this 
crown  which  Pilate's  soldiers  put  on  the  head 
of  Jesus,  to  incline  one  to  think  that  it  was  of 
thorns,  and  intended,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
to  put  him  to  pain.    The  reed  put  mto  his 
hand,  and  the  scarlet  robe  on  his  back,  were 
meant  only  as  marks  of  mockery  and  contempt. 
One  may  also  reasonably  judge  by  the  soldions 
being  said  to  plat  this  crown,  that  it  was  not 
composed  of  such  twigs  and  leaves  as  were  of 
a  thorny  nature.    I  do  not  find  that  it  ia  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  primitive  Christian  wri- 
ters as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  used  towjund 
our  Saviour  before  he  was  led  to  crucifixion, 
till  the  time  of  Tertullian,  who   lived  aiWr 
Jesus'  death  at  the  distance  of  above  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.   He  indeed  seems  to  have 
understood  dxav0ati>  in  the  sense  of  thorns,  and 
MiyBf  *  Quale  oro  te,  Jesus  CkrisUu  sertum  pro 
ulrogue  sexu  suiiit  ?    Ex  spiniSj  opinor^  el  tri- 
bulis.'  [What  kind  of  a  crown,  Ibeseeoh  you, 
difl  Jesus  Christ  sustain  1  One  made  of  thorns 
and  thistles,  I  think.]     The  total  silence  of 
Polycarp,  Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  and 
all  the  other  Christian  writers  whose  works  are 
now  extant,  and  who  wrote  before  Tertullian, 
in  particular,  will  give  some  weight  to  incline 
one  to  think  that  this  crown  was  not  platted 
with  thorns.    But  as  this  is  a  point  on  which 
we  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  I  leave  it  al- 
most in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
I  towad  It.'*    S<*»  GUbokn. 


THBG8HINO  FLOOKS,  moBg  iht  « 
dent  Jewsj  were  only,  as  they  are  to  thiida} 
in  the  east,  round  level  plau  of  giound  in  m 
open  air,  where  the  com  was  trodden  ou  bj 
oxen,  the  lihyui  are^e  of  Horace.  Tbm,  Gi- 
deon's floor.  Judges  vi,  37,  umears  to  haw 
been  in  the  open  air;  as  was  likewise  tbiof 
Araunah  the  Jebusite;  else  it  would  sot  ban 
been  a  proper  place  for  erecting  an  thv  md 
offering  sacrifice.  In  Hoaea  xiii,  3,  we  itsd 
of  the  chaff  which  is  driven  by  the  vhiiiviBd 
from  the  floor.  This  circumstanoe  of  tk 
threshing  floor's  being  exposed  to  the  agitsuos 
of  the  wind  seems  to  be  the  principal  leuQS 
of  its  Hebrew  name;  which  may  be  fvtte 
illustrated  by  the  direction  which  Ucsiod  gitei 
his  husbandman  to  threah  his  com  in  a  pkee 
well  exposed  to  the  wind.  From  the  above 
account  it  appears  that  a  threshing  floor  (res; 
dered  in  our  textual  translation  "  a  void  place') 
might  well  be  near  the  entranoe  of  the  gates 
Samaria,  and  that  it  might  afford  no  impr^ 
place  in  which  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Juoi^ 
could  hear  the  prophets,  1  Kings  xxii,  10, 3 
Chron.  xviii,  9 ;  Psalm  i,  4. 

THRONE  is  used  for  that  magniiioeet  aett 
on  which  sovereign  princes  usuaUy  sit  to  » 
ceive  the  homase  or  their  subjects,  ortogiit 
audience  to  amoassadors;  where  theyappar 
with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  from  vwna 
they  dispense  justice  ;  in  a  word,  the  thitW) 
the  sceptre,  the  crown,  am  the  ordinary  stb- 
bols   of  royalty  and   regal   authority.    ^ 
Scripture  commonly  represents  the  usci  n 
sitting  upon  a  throne ;  sometimes  it  is  said  (lift 
the  l^veo  is  his  throne,  and  the  eaith  u 
footstool,  Isaiah  Ixvi,  I.    The  Son  of  God  a 
also  represented  aa  sitting  upon  a  thioae,!* 
the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  Psalm  ex,  1; 
Heb.  1,  8;   Rev.  iii,  21.    And  Jesos  Cbntf 
assures  his  Apostles  that  they  should  ait  upon 
twelve  thrones,  to  judge  the  twdve  tribes  tf 
Israel,  Luke  xxii,  30.    Thoueh  a  throne  and 
royal  dignity  seem  to  be  corraatives,  or  tc^ 
that  stand  in  reciprocal  relation  toeiKHa(»ri 
yet  the  privilege  oi  sitting  on  a  throne  has  beo 
sometimes   granted   to  Uiose    that  weie  vA 
kings,  particularly  to  some  governors  o^  ^ 
portent  provincea.    We  read  of  the  throoea 
the  governor  of  this  side  the  river;  the  thr«o^ 
in  other  words,  of  the  governor  for  the  kiRf  ^ 
Persia  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  thaMt- 
pire  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.    So  uott- 
belot   tells  us   that   a  Persian   mosanh  « 
aftertimes  gav<j^the  governor  of  one  of  w 
provincea  permission  to  seat  himself  in  a  gi  o^ 
chair,  when   he  administered  justice;  vlua 
distinction  was  granted  him  on  account  of  tv 
importance  of  that  post,  to  which  the  gouy^'^ 
a  pass  of  great  consequence  was  <*""f^. 
This  province,  he  tells  us,  is  now  csUw  Sh^ 
van,  but  was  formerly  named  Serir-aMHaWj 
which  signifies,  in   Arabic,   "the  throne  a 
gold."    To  which  he  adds,  that  thUpnTil«P 
was  granted  to  the  ^vemor  of  this  P'^^l'I^J 
aa  bemg  the  place  through  which  the  ^>^l^, 
nations  used  to  make  tfieir  wav  into  Foii'j 
on  which  account,  also,  a  mignty  i«inp*»  * 
wall  waa  rataed  tlm* 
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IB  dm  fteveiation  of  St  John,  we  tad  the 
tMOty-four  elden  tiuing  upon  as  many  thrones 
in  the  preaence  of  the  Lord }  "  and  they  (all 
down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  &c. 
aad  cast  their  crowns  befbne  the  throne." 
Many  of  the  travellers  in  eastern  countries 
hiTt  given  descriptions  highly  illustrative  of 
this  mode  of  adoration.  Thus  Bruce,  in  his 
Travels,  says, "  The  next  remarkable  ceremony 
la  which  these  two  nations  Tof  Persia  and 
Abvssinia)  weed  is  that  of  aaoration,  invio- 
lably observecTin  Abyssinia  to  this  day,  as  often 
as  you  enter  the  sovereign's  presence.  This  is 
net  only  kneeling,  but  absolute  prostration; 
you  firat  fall  upon  your  knees,  then  upon  the 
pahns  of  your  hands,  then  incline  your  head  and 
body  till  your  forehead  touches  the  ground; 
and,  in  case  you  have  an  answer  to  expect,  you 
lie  in  that  posture  till  the  king,  or  somebody 
from  him,  aesires  you  to  rise/"  And  Stewart 
observes,  "  We  marched  toward  the  emperor 
with  our  music  playing^  till  we  came  within 
about  eighty  jaras  of  mm,  when  the  old  mo- 
nareh,  alighting  from  his  horse,  prostrated 
himself  on  the  earth  to  pray,  and  continued 
some  minutes  with  his  face  so  close  to  the 
earth,  that,  when  we  came  up  to  him,  the  dust 
remained  upon  his  nose." 

The  circumstance  of  "  casting  their  crowns 
before  the  throne"  may  be  illustrated  by  several 
cases  which  occur  in  history.  That  of  Herod, . 
in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  (See  Herod.)  Tiridates,  in  this 
manner, did  homaee  to  Nero,  laying  the  ensigns 
of  bis  xoydXiy  at  the  statue  of  Caesar,  to  receive 
them  a^in  from  his  hand.  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  did  the  same  to  Pompey.  In  the 
inauguration  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  when 
the  emperor  comes  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
he  puts  off  his  crown.  "  This  short  expedi- 
tion," says  Malcolm,  "  was  brought  to  a  close 
h^  the  personal  submission  of  Abool  Fyze 
Khan,  who,  attended  by  all  his  court,  proceeaed 
to  the  tents  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  laid  his  crown, 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror,  who  assigned  him  an  honourable 
place  in  his  assembly,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
ward restored  him  to  his  throne." 

THYATIRA,  a  city  of  Lvdia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
in  Asia.  It  was  situated  nearly  midwajr  be- 
tween Pergamos  and  Sardis,  and  is  still  a 
tolerable  town,  considering  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  cijoys  some  trade, 
chiefly  in  cottons.  It  is  called  by  that  people 
Ak-hiaar,  or  White  Castle. 

TIBERIAS,  a  city  situated  in  a  small  plain, 
'nirrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which,  from  this  city, 
was  also  called  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Tiberias 
was  erected  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  so  called 
in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  chosen,  for  the  erection  of  his  new 
city,  a  spot  where  before  stood  a  more  obscure 
place  called  Chenereth  or  Cinnereth,  which 
Also  gave  its  name  to  the  adjoining  lake  or  sea. 

TD^BRELS.    SeeMi78ic. 

TIMOTHEU8,  commonly  called  Timothy, 
ft  disciple  of  St.  Paul     He  was  a  native  of 


Lyatni  in  Lvcaonia.  His  father  was  a  Qentile  %, 
but  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Eunice,  was 
a  Jewess,  Acts  xvi,  1,  and  educated  her  son 
with  ^at  care  in  her  own  religion,  2  Tim.  i 
5 :  iii,  15.  To  this  young  disciple  St.  Paul 
addressed  two  epistles  ;  in  the  first  of  which 
he  calls  him  his  ''own  son  in  the  faith,"  1 
Tim.  i,  2:  from  which  expression  it  is  inferred 
tbut  St.  Paul  was  the  person  who  converted 
him  to  the  belief  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as,  upon 
St.  Paul's  second  arrival  at  Lystra,  Timothy  is 
mentioned  as  beinf  then  a  disciple,  and  as 
having  distinguished  himself  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  neighbourhood,  his  conversion, 
as  well  as  that  of  Eunice  his  mother,  and  Lois 
his  grandmother,  must  have  taken  place  when 
St  Paul  first  preached  at  Lystra,  A.  D.  46. 
lh)on  St.  Paurs  leaving  Lystra,  in  the  course 
of^his  second  apostolical  journey,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  Timothy  with  him,  on  account 
of  his  excellent  character,  and  the  zeal  which, 
young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  shown  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity ;  but  before  they  set  out, 
St.  Paul  caused  him  to  be  circumcised,  not  as 
a  thing  necessary  to  his  salvation,  but  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  the  Jews,  as  he  was  a  Jew  by 
the  mother's  side,  and  it  was  an  established 
rule  amonjr  the  Jews  that  partus  sequitiir 
verUrem.  Timothy  was  regularly  appointed  to 
the  ministerial  office  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
not  only  by  St.  Paul  himself,  but  also  by  the 
presbytery,  1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i,  6.  From 
this  tune  Timothy  acted  as  a  minister  of  the 
GK)spel ;  he  generally  attended  St.  Paul,  but 
was  sometimes  employed  by  him  in  other 
places ;  he  was  very  diligent  and  useful,  and  is 
always  mentioned  with  ^reat  esteem  and  affec- 
tion by  St.  Paul,  who  joins  his  name  with  his 
own  in  the  inscription  of  six  of  his  epistles.  He 
is  sometimes  called  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 
that  city,  some  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Paul. 

The  principal  design  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epish 
tie  to  Timothy  was  to  give  him  instructions 
concerning  the  management  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus;  and  it  was  probably  intended  that  it 
should  be  read  publicly  to  the  Ephesians,  that 
they  might  know  upon  what  authority  Timo- 
thy acted.  After  saluting  him  in  an  affection- 
ate manner,  and  reminding  him  of  the  reason 
for  which  lie  was  left  at  Rhesus,  the  Apostle 
takes  occasion,  from  the  frivolous  disputes 
which  some  Judaizing  teachers  had  introouced 
among  the  Ephesians,  to  assert  the  practical 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  show  its  superi- 
ority over  the  law  j  he  returns  thanks  to  Gtod 
for  his  own  appointment  to  the  apostleship, 
and  recommends  to  Timothy  fidelity  m  the  dis- 
charge of  his  sacred  ofi!ice ;  he  exhorts  that 
prayers  should  be  made  for  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially for  magistrates ;  he  gives  directions  for 
the  conduct  of  women,  and  forbids  their  teacb» 
ing  in  public;  he  describes  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  bishops  and  deacons,  and  speaks 
of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Gk>spel  dispeii> 
sation ;  he  foretels  that  there  will  be  apostatei 
from  the  truth,  and  false  teachers  in  the  latter 
times,  and  recommends  to  Timothy  purity  ot 
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aannen  and  improrement  of  his  spiritual  jpfts ; 
he  ^ves  him  particular  directions  for  his  be- 
haviour toward  persons  in  diiferent  situations 
in  life,  and  instructs  him  in  several  points  of 
Christian  discipline;  he  cautions  him  against 
false  teachers,  gives  him  several  precepts,  and 
solemnly  charges  him  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust 
That  the  ^ond  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  while  St.  Paul  was  under  confinement 
at  Rome,  appears  from  the  two  following  pas- 
sages :  "  Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed  or  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner," 
2  Timotny  i,  8.  '*  The  Lord  eive  merer  unto 
the  house  of  Onesiphoros ;  for  ne  oft  reueshed 
me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain ;  but 
when  he  was  at  Rome,  he  sought  me  out  very 
diligently,  and  found  me,"  2  Tim.  i,  16,  17. 
The  epistle  itself  will  furnish  us  with  several 
ar^ments  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  during  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
1.  It  is  universally  agreed^that  St  Paul  wrote 
his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  to  PbUemon,  while  he  was  con- 
fined the  first  time  at  Rome.  In  no  one  of 
these  epistles  does  he  express  any  apprehen- 
sion for  his  life ;  and  in  the  two  last  mention- 
ed we  have  seen  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
expresses  a  confident  hope  of  being  soon  libe- 
rated ;  but  in  this  epistle  he  holds  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  language :  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  lime  of  mv  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fought  a  gooa  fignt,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  Uie  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  ui  ' 
ness, 
shall 

The  aanger  in  wnicn  »t  Faui  now  was, 
dent  from  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  when  he 
made  his  defence:  "  At  my  first  answer  no  man 
stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me,"  3  Tim. 
iv,  16.  This  expectation  of  death,  and  this 
imminent  danger,  cannot  be  reconciled  either 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  epistles  written 
during  his  first  confinement  at  Rome,  with  the 
nature  of  the  charge  laid  against  him  when  he 
was  carried  thither  from  Jerusalem,  or  with 
St.  Luke's  account  of  his  confinement  there; 
for  we  must  remember  that  in  A.  D.  63,  Nero 
had  not  begun '  to  persecute  the  Christians ; 
thpt  none  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  ofR- 
ccrs  who  heard  the  accusations  against  St. 
Paul  at  Jeru&alem  thought  that  he  had  com- 
milled  any  offence  against  the  Romon  govern- 
ment ;  that  at  Rome  St.  Paul  was  completely 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Jews ;  and,  so  little 
was  he  there  considered  as  having  been  guilty 
of  any  capital  crime,  that  he  was  suffered  to 
dwell  **lwo  wliole  years,"  that  is,  the  whole 
time  of  his  confinement,  'Mn  his  own  hired 
house,  and  to  receive  all  that  came  in  unto 
him,  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  teaching 
thoise  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding 
him,"  Acts  xxviii,  30,  31.  2.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philip- 
pinns,  and  Philemon,  it  is  certain  that  Timothy 
WHS  with  St  Paul  in  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome;  but  this  epistle  implies  that  Timothy 
was  absent     3   St   Paul  tells  the  Colossians 


that  Mark  salutes  them,  andUwRfixeluva 
at  Rome  with  St  Paul  in  his  fint  impraos- 
ment;  but  he  was  not  at  Rome  when  thn »» 
tie  was  written,   for  Timothy  a  AutM  te 
bring  htm  with  him,  3  Tim.  iv,  II.  4.  Dtan, 
also,  was  with  St  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  ik 
Colossians :    *'  Luke,    the   beloved  pbpiaaa, 
and  Demas,  greet  you,"  CoL  iv,  14.   b  tU 
epistle  he  savs,  "  Demas  has  forsakes  ne,  bv> 
ing  loTcd  tnis  present  worid,  and  ti  dcptr-cd 
into  Thessalonica,"  2  Tim.  iv,  la    Itotyfae 
said  that  this  epistle  might  have  been  vnua 
before  the  others,  and  that  in  the  iatennedaie 
time  Timothy  and  Mark  might  have  case  it 
Rome,    more  especially   as  St  Paul  devici 
Timothy  to  come  shortly,  and  bring  Bfsik  v::^ 
him.     But  this  hypothesis  is  not  oonsisM 
with  what  is  said  of  Demas,  who  wss  vim  Sl 
Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  sod  bid 
left  him  when  he  wrote  this  second  cpis:>  a 
Timothy ;  consequently  the  epistle  to  TiDot>j 
must  be  posterior  to  that  addressed  to  tbe  Co> 
lossians.    The  case  of  Demas  seems  to  b&«t 
been,   that  be  continued   faithful  to  Sl  Psd 
durine  his  first  imprisonment,  which  was  *• 
tended  with  little  or  no  danger;  but  desnud 
him  in  the  second,  when  Nero  was  prrseeoirae 
the  Christians,  and  St.  Paul  evidently  ooosldc^ 
ed  himself  in  great  danger.    5.  St  Paul  t<^J 
Timothy,  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Tny 
phimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum  sick,"  ^  Tis. 
IV.  20.     These  were  plainly  two  circainttaD« 
which  had  happenea  in  some  journey  vhKl 
St.  Paul  had  taken  not  long  bHbie  he  vrott 
this  epistle,   and   since  he  and  Timothy  hd 
seen  each  other ;   but   the  last  time  St.  Pi^ 
was  at  Corinth  and  Miletum,  prior  to  his  fe< 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  Timothy  was  vitii  i  a 
at  both  places;  and  Trophimus  could  noti>a«e 
been  then  left  nt  Miletum,  for  we  find  him  « 
Jerusalem  immediately  afier  St.  Paul's  Brr.nl 
in  that  city ;  "  for  they  had  seen  befoce  vitk 
him  in  the  citv  Trophimus,  an  Epbedan.  vhra 
they  supposra  that  Paul  had  brought  inti"  u» 
temple,*  Acts  xxi,  29.    These  two  feets  iw* 
therefore  refer  to  seme  journey  subseqoeni  » 
the  first  imprisonment ;  and,  consequently,  tbd 
epistle  was  written  during  St  Paul's seoond  in- 
prisonment  at  Rome,  and  probably  in  A.  D.  ^ 
not  long  before  his  death.     It  is  by  oo  fan.J 
certain  where  Timothy  was  when  this  f\i^* 
was  written  to  him.      It  seems  most  prt^ta^^ 
that  he  was  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  &!^< 
St  Paul  desires  him  to  bring  the  cloak  » ''t 
him  which  he  had  left  at  Troas,  S  Tim.  i^  i^; 
and  also  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  he  iff^ 
of  BCTeral  persons  whose  residence  was  in  A^is- 
Many  have  thought  that  he  was  at  &besits; 
but  others  hove  rejected  that  opinion,  Wj«J* 
Troas  does  not  lie  m  the  way  from  Eph«u<'« 
Rome,  whither  he  was  directed  logo  as^jw  ck.f 
as  he  could.    St.  Paul,  after  his  oaoal  »'!u'^ 
tion,  assures  Timothy  of  his  most  affeciiopj" 
remembrance;  he  speaks  of  his  own  ap«i^ 
ship  and  of  his  sufferings ;  exhorts  Timt'bvJJ 
be  steadfast  in  the  true  faith,  to  be  59*'^*'^ 
and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  bis  minifiinc 
oflire,  to  avoid  foolish  and  unlearned  qu<9;'<^ 
and  to  practise  and  inculcate  the  gitat  dmi»  ^ 
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ih»Go«|Ml;  hedituribestheapottafyandgcn*- 
Bd  wickedness  of  the  last  days,  and  highly  com- 
BMBds  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  again  sokmnly 
exhorts  Thnothy  to  diligence:  spealn  of  his 
•wn  danger,  and  of  his  hope  of  fntare  reward ; 
and  concludes  with  several  private  directions, 
and  with  salutations. 

TIN.*>n3,Num.  zxxi,22;  Isa.  i,35;EMk. 
xxii,  18,  20;  xxrii,  12  (  a  well-known  coarse 
dotal,  harder  than  lead.  Mr.  Parkburst  ob- 
•enres,  that  Moses,  in  Num.  zxzi,  22,  enume- 
rates all  the  six  species  of  metals.  The  Lord, 
hj  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  having  compared  the 
Jawish  people  to  silver,  declares,  "1  will  turn 
my  hana  upon  the^  and  purge  away  thy  dross, 
and  remove  all  T^^o,  Uy  pa/riicUs  of  tinr 
where  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodolioa 
have  Kf9iTtf9  oov,  and  the  Vulgate  Jtonntwa 
Imm,  "  thy  tin ;''  but  the  LXX,  M^o^,  wicked 
0mg$,  This  denunciation,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  preceding  and  the  following  context,  appears 
to  signify  that  God  would,  by  a  process  of 
judgment,  purify  those  among  the  Jews  who 
were  capable  of  purification,  as  well  as  destroy 
the  reprobate  and  incorrigible,  Jer.  vi,  29,  30 ; 
ix,  7;  MaL  ui,3:  Ezek.  xii,  18.20.  InBEck. 
xxvii,  12.  Tarshish  is  mentioned  as  furnishing 
Vna ;  ana  Bochart  proves  from  the  testimonies 
of  Diodorus,  Pliny,  and  Stephanus,  that  Tar- 
teasus  in  Spain,  which  he  supposes  the  an- 
cient Tarshish,  anciently  furnished  tin.  As 
Cornwall  in  very  ancient  times  was  resorted  to 
t>r  this  metal,  and  probably  first  by  the  Pheni- 
Class,  some  have  thought  that  peninsula  to  be 
the  Tarshish  of  the  Senptures  ;  a  subject  which, 
however,  from  the  vague  use  of  the  word,  is 
involved  in  much  uncertainty.    See  Tarshish. 

TITHES.  We  have  nothing  more  ancient 
eonceming  tithes,  than  what  we  find  in  Gen. 
xiv,  90,  that  Abraham  gave  tithes  to  Blelehise- 
dec,  king  of  Salem,  at  his  return  from  his  ex- 
pedition against  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  four 
Kings  in  confederacy  with  him.  Abraham 
cave  him  tithe  of  all  the  booty  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Jacob  imitated  this  piety  of 
his  ^randfhtber,  when  be  vowed  to  the  Lord 
tfK  tithe  of  all  the  substanee  he  inight  ae- 
ouire  in  Mesopotamia,  Gkn.  xxvii,  2£  Un- 
der the  law,  Moses  ordained,  "  All  the  tithe 
of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land, 
or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's; 
it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  a  man  will  at 
all  redeem  aught  of  his  tithes,  he  shall  add 
tbersto  the  fifUi  part  thereof.  And  cottceminr 
tha  tithe  of  the  nerd,  or  of  the  ffeck,  even  of 
whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth 
■hall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  xxvii, 
30-32.  The  Pharisees,  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  more 
Bcrupulous  observance  of  the  law,  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  payine  the  tithe  of  the 
grain  and  fruits  mwing  m  the  fields ;  but  they 
also  paid  tithe  of  the  pulse  and  herbs  growing 
in  their  gardens,  which  was  more  tnan  the 
law  reaiured  of  them.  The  tithes  were  taken 
ftmn  what  remained,  after  the  offnrings  and 
first  fruits  were  paid.  They  bvoaght  the  tithes 
to  the  Leviles  in  the  city  of  Jemsalein,  as  ap- 
fimnf  Joaephns  and  Tobil,  i,  6w    The  Le- 
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vilsa  sst  apart  the  tenth  part  of  their  tithes  for 
the  priest;  because  the  priest  did  not  receive 
them  immediately  from  the  people,  and  the 
Levites  were  not  to  meddle  with  the  tithes  they 
had  received,  before  they  had  given  the  priests 
such  a  part  as  the  law  assigned  them.  Of  those 
nine  parts  that  remained  to  the  proprietorsi 
aAer  the  tithe  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  they 
took  still  another  tenth  part,  which  was  either 
sent  to  Jerusalem  in  kind,  or,  if  it  was  too  far, 
they  sent  the  value  in  money ;  adding  to  it  a 
fifth  from  the  whole  as  the  rabbins  inform  us. 
This  tenth  part  was  applied  toward  celebrating 
the  festivals  in  the  tbmple,  which  bore  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  agapa,  or  love  feasts  of  the 
first  Christians.  Thus  are  those  words  of  Deu- 
teronomy understood  by  the  rabbins :  **  Thou 
shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed, 
that  the  fiud  brineeth  forth  year  by  year.  And 
thou  shalt  eat  bemre  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  in  the 
place  which  he  shall  choose  to  place  his  name 
ihere,  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  of  thy  wine,  and 
of  thy  oil,  and  of  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  and 
of  thy  flocks:  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God  always,"  Deut.  xiv,  23,  23 
Tobit,  i.  D,  says,  that  every  three  years  he 
punctuoliyjpaid  his  tithe  to  strangers  and  pro- 
seljrtes.  This  was  probably  tecause  tnere 
wne  neither  priests  nor  Levites  in  the  city 
where  he  dwelt.  Moses  speaks  of  this  last 
kind  of  tithe :  "  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou 
shalt  bring  finth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase 
the  same  3rear,  and  shah  lay  it  up  within  thy 
gates.  And  the  Levite,  (because  he  hath  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  thee,)  and  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  are 
within  thy  gates,  i^all  come,  and  shall  eat  and 
be  satisfied  ;  that  the  Lord  thy  Gkid  may  bless 
thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  nand  which  thou 
doest,"  DeuL  xiv,  28;  xxvi,  12.  It  is  thought 
that  this  tithe  was  not  different  from  the  second 
kind  before  noticed,  except  that  in  the  third 
year  it  was  not  brought  to  the  temple,  but  was 
used  upon  the  spot  by  every  one  in  the  city  of 
his  habitation.  So,  properly  speaking  there 
were  only  two  sorts  of  tithes,  that  which  was 
given  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  and  that  which 
was  applied  to  making  feasts  of  charity,  either 
in  the  temple  of  JeriMalem,  or  in  other  cities. 
Samuel  tells  the  children  of  Israel,  that  the 
Idna  they  had  a  mind  to  have  over  them  would 
"  wke  tM  tenth  of  their  seed,  and  of  their  vine 
yards,  and  give  to  his  ofikers,  and  his  serv- 
ants. He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep, 
and  ye  shall  be  his  servants,''  1  Sam.  viii,  15, 
17.  Yet  it  does  not  dearhr  appear  firom  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  that  tney  regularly  paid 
any  tithe  to  their  princes.  But  the  manner  in 
which  Samuel  expresses  hunself,  seems  to  in- 
sinuate that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  common 
right  among  the  kings  of  the  east  At  this 
day,  the  Jews  no  longer  pay  any  tithe  ;  at  least 
they  do  not  think  tmmselves  obli^  to  do  it, 
except  it  be  those  who  are  settled  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient  Judea.  For 
there  are  few  Jews  now  that  have  any  lands 
of  their  own,  or  any  floeka.  They  only  fplUt 
something  fi>r  tha  reaemption  of  the  ^nChom, 
to  tboaa  who  hare  any  proofe  of      ' 
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dMcended  from  the  race  of  the  priests  or  LeTites. 
HoweTer,  we  are  assured,  that  such  among  the 
Jews  as  would  be  thought  to  be  Tcrj  strict  ami 
religious  give  the  tenth  part  of  their  whole  in- 
come to  the  poor. 

TITUS.  It  is  remarkable  that  Titus  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acu  of  the  Apostles.  The 
few  particulars  which  are  known  of  him,  are 
<->ollected  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  We 
learn  from  them  that  he  was  a  Gheek,  Gal.  ii,  3 ; 
but  it  is  not  recorded  to  what  citj  or  countij 
he  belonged.  From  St.  Paul's  callmg  him  "  his 
own  son  according  to  the  common  faith,*'  Ti- 
tus i,  4,  it  is  concluded  that  he  was  converted 
by  him ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time 
or  place  of  his  conyersion. .  He  is  first  men- 
tioned as  goingfrom  Antioch  to  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  A.D.  49,  Gal.  ii,  1,  &c;  and  upon 
that  occasion  St.  Paul  says  that  he  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  circumcised,  because  he  was 
born  of  Gentile  parents.  He  probably  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  in  his  second  apostolical  Jour* 
ney,  and  from'  that  time  he  seems  to  have'oeen 
constantly  employed  by  him  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel;  he  calls  him  his  partner  and 
fellow-helper,  2  Cor.  viii,  23.  St.  Paul  sent 
him  from  Ephesus  with  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  with  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth ;  and  he 
sent  him  thither  again  from  Macedonia  with 
his  Second  Epistle,  and  to  forward  the  collec- 
tions for  the  saints  in  Judea.  From  this  time 
we  hear  nothing  of  Titus  till  he  was  left  by 
•St.  Paul  in  Crete,  after  his  first  imprisonment 
.at  Rome,  to  **  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
"Wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city," 
'  Titus  i,  5.  It  is  probable  that  he  went  thence 
'  to  join  St.  Paul  at  rficopolis,  Titus  iii,  12;  that 
<  f  liey  went  together  to  Crete  to  visit  the  churches 
'  there,  and  thence  to  Rome.  During  St.  Paul's 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Titus  went  into 
^Dalmatia,  3  Tim.  iv,  10 ;  and  after  the  apostle's 
>  death,  he  is  said  to  have  returned  into  Crete, 
and  to  have  died  there  in  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age ;  he  is  often  called  bishop  of 
•  Crete  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  St.  Paul  always 
speaks  of  Titus  in  terms  of  high  regard,  and 
intrusted  him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  commis- 
sions of  great  importance.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  from  what  place  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
epistle;  but  as  he  desires  Titus  to  come  to  him 
at  Nioopolis,  and  declares  his  intention  of 
passing  the  winter  there,  some  have  supposed 
that,  wnen  he  wrote  it,  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  either  in  Greece  or 
Macedonia;  others  nave  imagined  that  he 
wrote  it  from  Colosse,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  ground.  As  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul,  -not  long  before  he  wrote  this  epistle,  had 
left  Titus  in  Crete  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  at  the  time  he 
wrote  it  had  determined  to  pass  the  approaching 
winter  at  Nioopolis,  and  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  do  not  give  any  account  of  Sl  Paul's 
^reachine  in  that  island,  or  of  visiting  that  city. 
It  is  concluded  that  this  epistle  was  written  after 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  probably 
In  A.  D.  o4.  'It  may  be  considered  as  some 
noaihrmation  '•f  that  opinion,  that  then  is  a 


great  similarity  between  the  sentimeiHa  aid 
expressions  of  this  epistle  and  of  the  Fnt 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  was  written  in  thl 
year.  It  is  not  known  at  what  tioae  a  ChiiMia 
chureh  was  first  planted  in  Crete;  but  as  soim 
Cretans  were  present  at  the  first  efiuiion  of  tk 
Holy  Ghost  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  ii,  11>  it  is  sot 
improbable  that,  upon  their  return  hoa»,  t&ej 
might  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Goipd 
among  their  countrymen.  Crete  is  ssid  is  kait 
abouiraed  with  Jews;  and  from  the  Uoffpnt 
of  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle  it  a||iein 
that  many  of  them  were  persona  of  verypro£i- 
gate  lives,  even  after  the^had  embraced  tkt 
Gospel.  The  principal  dengn  of  this  epistk 
was  to  give  instructions  to  7itus  coocenii^ 
the  management  of  the  chnrches  in  the  d:^ 
ferent  cities  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  it  vu 
probably  intended  to  be  read  publicly  to  tk 
Cretans,  that  they  might  know  upon  vbs 
authority  Titus  acted.  St.  Paul,  after  his  wd 
salutation,  intimates  that  he  was  appointed  as 
apostle  by  the  express  command  of  GoLad 
reminds  Titus  of^the  reason  of  his  bdn^  ]d 
in  Crete ;  he  describes  the  qualifications  wta- 
sary  for  bishops,  and  cautions  him  agaiii8i|«' 
sons  of  bad  principles,  e^xcially  Judaixiiig 
teachers,  whom  he  directs  Titus  to  npam 
with  severity ;  he  informs  him  what  iiaa» 
tions  he  should  give  to  people  in  di^rat 
situations  of  life,  and  exhorts  him  to  be  a* 
emplary  in  his  own  conduct ;  he  points  ont  tbe 
pure  and  practical  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and 
enumerates  some  particular  viitoes  which  ke 
was  to  inculcate,  avoiding  foolish  ^uestioBs  and 
frivolous  disputes;  he  instructs  him  bow  he  k 
to  behave  toward  heretics,  and  omidades  viti 
salutations. 

TIZRI,  or  TISRI,  the  first  Hebrew  motik 
of  the  civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  sadtd 
year,  answering  to  the  moon  of  Sepcocher- 
On  the  first  day  of  this  month  wsa  kept  ^ 
feast  of  trumpets,  because  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  year  was  proclaimed  with  the  sonfid 
of  trumpets. 

TOB,  a  country  of  Palestine,  lying  beyoad 
Jordan,  in  the  northern  part  of  tM  poition^ 
Manasseh.  To  this  district  Jephthah  return. 
when  he  was  driven  away  by  his  biethits, 
Judges  xi,  3,  5.  It  is  also  called  Tobie,  s 
Tubm,  1  Mac.  v,  13 ;  and  the  inhahitaDts  of 
this  canton  were  called  Tubieni.  It  is  9f 
posed  to  b»  the  same  as  Ishtob,  one  of  w 
small  principalities  of  Syria^  which  sppoA 
like  the  other  little  kingdoms  in  its  nei^W- 
hood,  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  kinr 
dom  of  Damascus.  This  principality  fttrniAw 
twelve  thousand  men  to  the  confederacy  fomm 
by  the  Syrians  and  Ammonitss  against  DsTid, 
9  Sam.  X. 

TOBIAH,  an  Ammonite,  an  enemy totM 
Jews.  He  was  one  of  those  who  strenaoosy 
opposed  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  afler  tk 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  ^^A 
10;  iv,  3 ;  v,  1,  12, 14.  This  Tobiah  is  caW 
"  the  servant,"  or  "  slave,"  in  some  puts  « 
Nehemiah ;  probably  because  he  was  of  t  lO^ 
vile  condition.  However,  he  was  of  jP^ 
consideration  in  the  land  of  the  Samriix^ 
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of  which  he  wm  eoTernor  wMi  Sanballat 
This  Tobiah  marriea  the  dan^ter  of  Shecha- 
niah,  one  of  the  principal  Jews  of  Jenualem, 
Keh.  Ti,  18,  and  had  a  powerful  partj  in  Jem- 
aalem  itself,  who  were  opposed  to  that  of  Nehe* 
miah.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  by 
letter  with  this  party  against  the  interest  or 
Nehemiah,  vi,  17-19;  bat  that  prudent  sovem- 
or,  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  defeated 
all  their  machinations.  After  some  time,  Ne- 
hemiah  was  obliged  to  return  to  Babylon, 
tabsequent  to  having  repaired  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Tobiah  took  this  opportunity  to 
come  and  dwell  at  Jerusalem;  and  even  obtained 
of  £liashib,  who  had  the  care  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  to  have  an  apartment  in  the  tem- 
ple. But  at  Nehemiah's  return  from  Babylon, 
some  years  after,  he  drove  Tobiah  out  of  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  and  threw  his  goods  out 
of  the  holy  place,  Neh.  xiii,  4-8.  From  this 
time  the  Scripture  makes  no  fiirther  mention 
of  Tobiah.  It  is  probable  he  retired  to  San- 
ballat  at  Samaria. 

TOOABBiAH,  the  third  son  of  Qomer,  Gen. 
Xy  4.  The  learned  are  divided  as  to  what  ooun- 
trj  he  peopled.  Josephus  and  St  Jerome  were 
of  opinion,  that  Togarmah  was  the  father  of 
&e  PhiTgians:  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  Isi- 
dorus  of  Seville,  that  he  peopled  Armenia :  the 
Chaldee  and  the  Talmodists  are  for  Germany. 
Sereral  modems  believe  that  the  children  of 
Togarmah  peopled  Turcomania  in  Tartanr  and 
S^hia.  Bochart  is  for  Canpadocia:  he  builds 
upon  iHiat  is  said  in  Ezekiel  xxvii,  14.  **  They 
of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in  thy  fairs," 
that  is,  at  Tyre^  "with  horses  and  horsemen 
and  mules."  He  proTes  that  Cappadoda  was 
famous  for  its  exeellent  horses  and  its  asses. 
He  observes  also,  that  certain  Gauls,  under 
the  conduct  of  Trocmus,  made  a  settlement 
at  Cappadocia,  and  were  called  Troemi.  or 
Throgmi.  The  opinion,  says  Calmet,  which 
places  Togarmah  in  Scythia  and  Turcomania, 
seems  to  stand  upon  the  best  foundation. 

TOKENS,  TESSER-fi,  or  TICKETS, 
were  written  te^imonials  to  character,  much 
in  use  in  the  primitive  church.  By  means  of 
letters,  and  of  brethren  who  travelled  about, 
even  the  most  remote  churches  of  the  Roman 
«npire  were  connected  together.  When  a 
Christian  arrived  in  a  strange  town,  he  first 
inciuired  for  the  church:  and  he  was  here  re- 
ceived as  a  brother,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  needful  for  his  spiritual  or  corporeal 
sustenance.  But  since  deceivers,  spies  with 
evil  intentions,  and  false  teachers  aoused  the 
confidence  and  the  kindness  of  Christians, 
some  measure  of  precaution  became  neeessarv, 
in  order  to  avert  tne  many  injuries  which  might 
result  from  this  conduct  An  arrangement  was 
therefore  introduced,  that  only  such  trareUing 
Christians  should  be  received  as  brethren  into 
churches  where  they  were  strangers,  as  could 
|uroduce  a  testimonial  firom  the  oishop  of  the 
church  from  which  they  came.  They  called 
these  church  letters,  which  were  a  kina  of  tes- 
Mra  kospitaies,  [tickets  of  hospitality,]  by  which 
the  Chnstians  of  all  quarters  of  the  world  were 
brought   into  connection,  tpislola,  or  UUra 


fifrwmUBy  [fonnal  letters,]  yp6fifimTa  rerwr^ifuva, 
because,  m  order  to  avoid  forgery,  they  were 
made  after  a  certain  ichema^  (rvnof;^  forma,)  or 
else,  epiiieUB  oommmkOUiriay  [epistles  of  fellow* 
ship,]  ypafifiara  Koivtwutd,  because  they  con- 
tained a  proof  that  those  who  brought  them 
were  in  the  communion  of  tiie  church,  as  well 
as^  that  the  bishops,  who  mutually  sent  and  re- 
ceived such  letters,  were  in  connection  together 
by  the  communion  of  the  church;  and  after- 
ward these  church  letters,  eputakB  cUruxt,  were 
divided  into  diifereot  classes,  according  to  the 
difierence  of  their  purposes. 

TONGUE.  This  word  is  taken  in  three 
diffiBrent  senses.  1.  For  the  material  tongue,  or 
organ  of  speech,  James  iii,  5.  9.  For  the  tongue 
or  langua|(e  that  is  spoken  in  any  country, 
Deut  xxviii,  49.  (Sttl/mguage.)  8.  For  good 
or  bad  discourses,  Prov.  zn,  18;  xvii,  SO. 
Tongue  of  the  sea  signifies  a  gulf.  To  gnaw 
the  tongue.  Rev.  xvi,  10,  is  a  token  of  ftary, 
despair,  and  torment  The  gift  of  tongues  was 
that  which  God  granted  to  the  apostles  and 
disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 

Boitecost,  Acts  ii.    The  tongue  of  angels,  a 
nd  of  hyperbole  made  use  of  by  St  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xiii,  1. 

TOOTH.  It  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  reta- 
liation, that  they  should  give  tooth  fi^r  tooth, 
Exod.  xxi,  S4.  The  opinion  that  it  is  every 
man's  right  and  duty  to  do  himself  justice,  aim 
to  revenge  his  own  injuries,  is  by  no  means 
eradicated  from  among  the  Afghans,  a  people 
of  India,  to  the  southward  of  Cashmere,  and 
according  to  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews ;  and 
the  right  of  society,  even  to  restrain  the  rea- 
sonable passions  of  indiyiduals,  and  to  take 
the  redress  of  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of 
crimes  into  its  own  hands,  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly understood  ;  or,  if  it  is  understood,  is 
seldom  present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  people ; 
for  ahhoush,  in  noost  parts  of  their  country, 
justice  mi^t  now  be  obtained  by  other  means, 
and  though  private  revenge  is  every  where 
preached  against  by  the  moUaks^  priests,  and 
forbidden  oy  the  goyemment,  vet  it  is  still 
lawfiil,  and  even  honourable  in  tne  eyes  of  the 
people,  to  seek  that  mode  of  redress.  The  in- 
jured party  is  considered  to  be  entitled  to  strict 
retaliation  on  the  aggressor.  If  the  offender 
be  out  of  his  power,  he  mny  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  a  relation,  and,  m  eoine  cases,  on 
any  man  in  the  tribe.  If  no  opportunity  of 
exercising  this  ri^  occurs,  he  may  defb*  his 
revenge  tar  years ;  but  it  is  disgraoeftil  to  ne- 
glect or  abandon  it  entirely ;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  his  relations,  and  sometimes  on  his 
tribe,  to  assist  him  in  his  retaliation.  To  gnash 
the  teeth  is  a  token  of  sorrow,  rage,  despair, 
Psahn  xxxv,  16,  fte.  God  breaks  the  teeth  of 
the  wicked,  Psalm  iii,  7.  Cleanness  of  teeth 
denotes  famine,  Amos  iv,  6.  The  wicked  com- 
plain, that  the  "  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapea. 
and  their  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge," 
Ezdc.  xviii,  3,  to  signify,  that  the  children  luive 
■ufiered  for  their  transgreasiona, 

TOPAZ,  m»».  Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xzziz,  10; 
Job  xxviii,  19 ;  Ekek.  xxviu,  13;  nm^m^  Btr. 
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yO;  apraoifNM  Btone  of  a  pato  dead  gn&n, 

I  a  nixture  of  yellow ;  and  aometimea  of 
fine  yellow,  •  like  gold.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
talMs  a  fine  polish.  We  have  the  authority  of 
tiie  S^tuagint  and  Josephus  for  ascertaining 
this  stone.  The  oriental  topazes  are  most  es- 
teemed. Those  of  Ethiopia  were  celebrated  for 
their  wonderful  lustre,  Job  xzTiii,  19. 

TOPHET.  It  is  thought  that  Tophet  was 
the  butchery,  or  place  of  slaui^hter,  at  Jemsa- 
lam,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  city,  in  the  vallev 
of  the  children  of  Hinnom.  ft  is  also  said, 
that  a  large  fire  was  constantly  kept  there  for 
burning  carcasses,  garbage,  and  other  filth 
brought  thither  from  the  city.  It  was  the  place 
where  they  burned  the  remains  of  ima^  and 
false  gods,  &c,  Isa.  xxx,  33.  Others  think  the 
name  Tophet  was  given  to  the  Talley  of  Hin- 
nom, from  the  beating  of  drams,  (the  word 
toph  si^ifyine  a  drum,)  which  accompanied 
thesaonnces  of  infants  that  were  offered  tiwre  to 
the  god  Moloch.  For  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing those  sacrifices  in  Tophet,  see  Moloch. 

TOWER.  "  The  tower  of  the  flock,"  or  the 
tower  of  Ader,  Mieah  ir,  8.  It  is  said  this 
tower  was  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Bethlehem, 
Gen.  xxxT,  21,  and  that  the  shepherds  to  whom 
the  angels  revealed  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
were  near  to  this  tower,  Luke  ii,  6, 15.  Many 
interpreters  assert,  that  the  passage  of  Micah, 
ID  wnich  mention  is  made  of  the  tower  of  the 
fiock:  "  And  thou  tower  of  the  flock,  the 
strong  hold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,''  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  out  of 
which  our  Saviour  was  to  come.  Others  main- 
tain, that  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  in  wnich  there  was  a  tower  of  this 
name,  through  which  the  flocks  of  sheep  were 
driven  to  the  sheep-market  "  From  the  tower 
of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city,"  2  Kings 
xvii,  9.  This  form  of  speaking  expresses  in 
general  all  the  places  of  the  country,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  The  towers  of  the  watch- 
men, or  of  the  shepherds,  stood  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  m  which  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  wno  looked  after  the  flocks,  or 
watchmen,  might  lodge.  King  Uzziah  caused 
several  towers  to  be  built  for  the  shepherds  in 
the  desert,  and  made  many  oisterns  there, 
because  he  had  a  great  number  of  flocks,  i 
Chronicles  xxvi,  10.  The  tower  of  the  flock, 
and  that  whieh  Isaiah,  v,  2,  notices,  which  was 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  vmeyaid,  were  of  the 
same  kind. 

TowBR  op  Babel.    See  Babel. 

TowEE  OP  Shecbem  was  a  oitadel,  or  fortress, 
standing  upon  a  higher  ground  than  the  rest 
of  the  city,  and  capacious  enough  to  contain 
above  a  thousand  persons.  This  tower,  filled 
with  thfS  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  was  burned 
by  Abimelech  down  to  the  very  ground,  toge- 
ther with  these  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it. 

TRAGHONITIS,  Lukeiii,  1.  This  province 
had  Arabia  Deserta  to  the  east,  Batanca  to  the 
west,  Iturea  to  the  south,  and  the  country  of 
DamasBoa  to  the  north.  U  belonged  rather  to 
Arabia  than  Paleatioa ;  was  a  vodcy  province, 
and  ssrved  ai  a  ahcher  Ibr  thiaves  and  depro- 


TR ADmON.    See  Cabbala. 

TRANSPIOUBATION  OP  CHRIST. 
This  event  relates  to  a  very  remaiksble  waf 
rence  in  the  history  of  onr  Lord's  life,  vbjch  s 
recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  Mioliev 
xvii;  Mars  tx;  Luke  ix.  The  substaiMeof 
what  we  learn  from  their  accounts  is,  tltatopoc 
a  certain  occasion  Jesus  took  Peter,  Jatwi,  and 
John,  into  a  hieh  mountain  apart  froai  all  \Aha 
society,  and  that  be  was  there  tnndgcrcd 
before  them ;  his  tkce  shinine  as  the  ssil,  nd 
his  raiment  white  as  the  light;  that  noreover 
there  appeared  unto  them  Moset  and  YSaa, 
conversing  with  him;  and  that  vhile  \kf 
spake  together  on  the  subject  of  his  dmlL 
which  was  soon  afterwara  to  take  place  r. 
Jerusalem,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  i)y%, 
and  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud  prodaimed,  "  Tbii 
ia  my^  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  plea.^' 
The  Apostle  Peter,  adverting  to  this  menorabk 
occurrence,  says,  "  We  have  not  folloved  ctt 
ningly  devised  faUes,  when  we  made  knovi! 
unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  out  were  eye-witnesses  of  tos 
majesty.  For  he  received  m>m  God  the  Faiber 
honour  and  jdory,  when  there  eame  sucW 
voice  to  him  mrni  the  excellent  gloiv,  This  a 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  veU  plcasd 
And  thia  voice  which  came  from  faesTtn  vt 
heard,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  li^T 
mount,*'  S  Peter  i,  16-18.  This  CTeni  is  lo  be 
considered:  1.  As  a  solemn  confiimaiion cf 
the  prophetic  office  of  Christ.  2.  Asdesi^ 
to  support  the  faith  of  the  disciples,  vhidi  vk 
to  be  aoeply  tried  by  his  approachiJDe  bmuli^- 
tions ;  andf  to  afibra  consolation  to  toe  busoi 
nature  of  our  Lord  himself,  by  giving  ^/ 
foretaste  of  "  the  joy  set  before  him."  3.  hs 
an  emblem  of  humanity  glorified  at  tiie  ns«r- 
reaion.  4.  As  declaring  Christ  to  be  wip^ 
to  Moses  and  Elias,  the  giver  and  the  n^ 
of  the  law.  5.  Aa  an  evidence  to  the  discipie^ 
of  the  existence  of  a  separate  state,  in  viuch 
good  men  consciously  enjoy  the  felidtycj 
heaven.  6.  Aa  a  proof  that  tne  bodies  of  sf^ 
VMa  shall  be  ao  refined  and  chaofed,  as,  b^^ 
Elias,  to  live  in  a  state  of  imniortanty,  and  s 
the  presence  of  God.  7.  As  exbibitiof  ^ 
sympathy  which  exists  between  tbe  cbardi  ^ 
heaven  and  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  ^ 
struction  which  the  former  receives  fron  ^ 
events  wkuch  take  place  in  the  latter:— >^«b 
and  Eliaa  conversed  with  our  Lord  on  his  t}- 
proaching  death,  doubtless  to  receivf,  not  i^ 
convey  information.  8.  As  maintainiDg  ihe 
grand  distinction,  the  infinite  difierence.  » 
tween  Chriat  and  all  other  prophets:  be  » 
"  T«B  BOM."  "  T%i8  is  my  b&red  &«, ««; 
kim,"  It  has  been  observed,  with  much  tma 
that  the  condition  in  which  Jesus  Christ  >p 
peered  among  men,  humble,  week,  poor,  u» 
despised,  was  a  true  and  eontinual  traii5$£o- 
ration  *,  whereas  the  transfiguration  itself  m 
which  he  showed  himself  in  the  real  8pM<^ 
of  his  glory,  was  his  true  and  natural  conditio"' 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  TheMj 
Supper  being  observed  in  commemoration^ 
the  deAth  of  Christ,  which  was  the  aatSif 
ofl^redlbrthe  sins  of  ttmiy  the  idea  of  a  i>^ 
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Ice  wa«  early  cooloined  with  it ;  and  finally,  it 
came  to  be  regarded  aot  merely  at  the  lymbol 
of  a  eacrificei  but  in  some  sense  a  sacrifice 
itselC  There  was  also  another  cause  which 
contributed  to  this  belief.  It  was  the  anxious 
wish  of  some  of  the  fathers  to  give  to  their 
rdigion  a  degree  of  splendour,  which  might 
make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  senses. 
Under  the  Jewish  economy,  the  numerous  sacri- 
fices that  were  offered,  in  a  remarkable  degree 
riveted  the  attention ;  and,  with  reference  to 
this,  it  became  customary  to  hold  forth  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  the  ^reat  sacrifice  in  the 
Christian  cnurch.  This  mode  of  speaking 
quickly  gained  ground;  it  is  often  used  by 
Cyprian,  although  he  plainly  understood  it  in 
a  mystical  sense;  and  the  ordinance  of  the 
sapper  was  not  uniirequently  styled  the  eucha- 
risucal  sacrifice.  It  was  very  early  the  practice 
to  hold  up  the  elements,  previous  to  their  being 
distributed,  to  the  view  of  the  people,  probably 
to  excite  in  them  more  effectually  devout  and 
reverential  feelings ;  and  this  laid  the  founda- 
tion ibr  that  adoration  of  them  which  was,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  ex- 
tensively introduced. 

For  several  a^,  says  Dr.  Cook,  the  state  of 
opinion  respectmg  the  sacramental  elements 
was,  that  they  were  memorials  of  Christ's 
death,  but  that,  ameably  to  lus  own  dedara- 
tion,  his  body  and  blood  were,  in  some  sense, 
present  with  them.  The  questions,  however, 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  presence  1  and 
what  were  the  physical  consequences  as  to  the 
bread  and  the  wine  1  however  much  we  may 
conceive  these  points  to  have  been  involved  in 
the  opinion  actually  held,  or  the  language  ac- 
tually used,  seem  not  to  have  been  for  a  long 
period  much  agitated,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
authoritatively  decided,  although  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers  gladly  and  triumphantly  bring 
forward  the  expressions  that  were  so  often 
used  from  the  earliest  age,  in  support  of  the 
tenet  which  their  church  at  length  e^xmsed. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  curiosity 
of  man  would  be  permanently  arrested  at  tlie 
threshold  of  this  most  mysterious  inquiry; 
and  accordingly  a  definite  theory,  with  respect 
to  it,  was,  in  the  ninth  century,  avowed,  and 
zealously  defended.  Pascastus  Radbert,  a 
monk,  and  afterward  abbot  of  Corbey  in 
Pieardy,  published  a  treatise  concerning  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst,  in 
w^hieh  he  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  fol- 
owing  most  extraordinary  positions  :  **  That 
after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  nothing  remained  of 
these  symbols  but  tne  outward  form  or  figure, 
itoder  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
really  and  locally  present ;  and  that  this  body 
mo  present  was  the  identical  body  that  had 
been  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  suffered  on 
the  crosSf^nd  had  b^n  raised  from  the  dead." 
Xhe  publication  of  notions  so  decidedly  at 
w^ar  with  all  which  human  beings  must  credit, 
ezeited,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  as- 
tonislnnent  and  mdignation ;  and,  accordingly, 
many  writers  exerted  their  talents  against  it. 
Among  thcle  was   the  celebrated   Johamut 


Sootus,  who  laid  tJia  aie  to  tha  foot  oi  the 

tree,  and.  shaking  off  all  that  fignrattve  laa- 
^;uage  wnioh  had  been  so  sadly  abused,  dia- 
tinctjy  and  powerftilly  stated,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  used  in  the  eucharist  were  the  algna 
or  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  bkxxr of 
Christ.  The  light  of  reason  and  truth  was, 
however,  too  feeble  to  penetrate  throu^  tha 
daricness  which  during  this  age  was  spread 
over  the  minds  and  understandings  of  mea. 
No  public  declaration,  indeed,  as  to  the  natura 
of  tne  sacramental  elements  was  made ;  and 
even  the  popes  did  not  interpose  their  high  and 
revered  authority  with  regard  to  it:  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Pascamna 
was  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
church,  although  it  ia  not  likely  that  moeh 
deference  was  paid  to  his  explanations  of  it. 
The  question  was  again  agitated,  and  attracted 
more  notice  than  it  had  ever  before  done,  in 
the  course  of  the  eleventh  century.  Several 
theologians,  distinguished  for  the  period  at 
which  they  lived,  shocked  with  the  ffrossnesa 
and  absurdity  of  the  conversion  wnich  had 
been  defended,  stronoouslT  opposed  it.  Among 
these  Berenger  holds  the  most  conspicuous 
place,  both  on  account  of  the  seal  and  ability 
which  he  displayed,  and  the  cruel  and  ub- 
christian  manner  in  which  he  was  resisted. 
About  the  commencement  of  tha  eentury,  he 
began  to  inculoale  that  the  brsad  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist  were  not  truly  and  actually,  hot 
only  figuratively,  and  by  similitude,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  ana  a  doctrine  so  rational 
obtained  many  adherents  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England.  He  was,  however,  encountered  by 
a  host  of  opponents,  numbers  of  whom  poa- 
sessed  the  niehest  situations  in  the  ehareh: 
and  the  churdi  itsdf,  either  from  having  per- 
ceived that  the  doctrine  which  he  laboured  to 
confute  was  grateftil  to  the  people,  or,  what  ia 
more  likely,  tended  to  exalt  tne  powers  and  to 
increase  the  influence  and  wealth  of  the  priest- 
hood, declared  against  him,  various  councila 
having  been  assembled,  and  having  pronounced 
their  solemn  decrees  in  condemnation  of  what 
he  tauffht  The  eouneils  did  not  rest  their 
hope  of  overcomine  Berenger  upon  the  strength 
of  the  reasoning  which  they  could  urge  against 
him :  they  took  a  much  more  summary  method, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  dia 
not  recant.  At  one  synod  held  at  Rome,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  pope,  the  fathers  of 
whom  it  consisted  so  successftilly  alarmed 
Berenger,  that,  not  having  sufficient  vigour  of 
mind  to  stana  firm  against  their  cruelty,  ha 
confessed  that  he  had  bmn  in  error,  and  subscri- 
bed the  following  declaration  composed  by  one 
of  the  cardinals:  *'  The  bread  and  wine  which 
are  placed  on  the  altar  are,  after  consecration, 
not  merely  a  sacrament,  symbol,  or  figure,  but 
even  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesoa 
Christ,  which  is  handled  by  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  and  broken  and  chewed  by  the  teeth 
of  the  faithful."  He  had  no  sooner  escaped 
ftx>m  the  violence  which  he  had  dreaded,  tnaa 
he  shrunk  from  the  tenet  to  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  give  his  assent,  and  he  again  avowed 
hia  original  aentinienta ;  hut  he  was  afterwaid 
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tvmed  aside  ftom  hii  integrity  by  the  arte  and 
the  infamous  persecution  of  new  councils,  a!- 
thoU|g^h  he  died  adhering  to  the  spirituality-  of 
Chrnt's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  From  this 
time  the  stranee  opinion  of  Pascasius  rapidly 
gained  ground,  beine  supported  by  all  the  in> 
Suenoe  of  popes  and  councils ;  but  there  had 
not  yet  been  devlMd  a  term  which  clearly  ex- 

Eressed  what  was  really  implied  in  that  opinion, 
n  the  next  century,  the  ingenuity  or  some 
theologian  iuTented  what  was  wanting ;  the 
ehange  that  takes  place  on  the  elements  after 
eoniecration  having  been  denominated  by  him 
transubstantiation.  Still,  however,  some  lati- 
tude was  afforded  to  those  who  interpreted  the 
epithet ;  but  this  in  the  thirteenth  century  was 
taken  away,  a  celebrated  council  of  the  Late- 
ran,  attended  by  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
and  twelve  bishops,  and  eight  hundred  abbots 
and  priors,  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Inno- 
eent  the  Third,  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and 
presumptuous  of  the  pontiffs^  explicitly  adopted 
transubetantiation  as  an  article  of  faith,  in  the 
monstrous  form  in  which  it  is  now  held  in  the 
popish  church,  and  denounced  anathemas 
aeainst  all  who  hesitated  to  give  their  assent. 
Tne  opposition  which  after  this  was  made  to 
a  doctrine  so  revolting  to  the  senses  and  the 
reason,  was  very  feeble,  insomuch  that  it  may, 
in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
council,  be  considered  as  having  become  the 
established  faith  of  the  western  church.  In 
the  Greek  church  it  was  long  resisted,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  embraced  till  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  time  at  which  it  might  have  been 
thought>  that  it  could  not  have  extended  the 
ranee  of  its  influence. 

After  transubstantiation  was  thus  sanction- 
ed, a  change  necessarily  took  place  with 
respect  to  various  parts  of  the  service  used  in 
administering  the  eucharist  That  solemn 
service  was  now  viewed  as  an  actual  sacrifice 
or  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  for  the  sins 
of  men,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  was  held 
forth  as  calling  for  the  adoration  and  worship 
of  believers ;  so  that  an  ordinance  mercifully 
designed  to  preserve  the  pure  influence  of  the 
most  spiritual  and  elevated  relif ion,  became 
the  instrument,  in  the.  hands  of  ignorant  or 
corrupt  men,  of  introducing  the  most  senseless 
and  aegrading  idolatry.  When  the  Reforma- 
tion shook  the  influence  of  the  church,  and 
brought  into  exercise  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  man,  the  subiect  of  the  eucharist  demanded 
and  received  the  closest  and  most  anxious 
attention.  It  might  have  be^i  naturally  sup- 
posed, that  when  Luther  directed  his  vigorous 
mind  to  point  out  and  to  condemn  the  abuses 
which  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  popish 
church,  he  would  not  have  spared  a  doctrine 
the  most  irrational  and  objectionable  which 
that  church  avows,  and  that  he  would  have 
vindicated  the  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  from  the  abomination  with  which  it  had 
been  associated.  He  did,  indeed,  object  to 
transubstantiation,  but  he  did  so  with  a  degree 
of  hesitation  truly  astonishing,  althoueh  that 
hesitation  was  displayed  by  many  of  tLe  first 
nformers.    He  declared  that  he  saw  no  war- 


rant for  bdievinff  that  the  bread  aad  iniie  ¥fT 
actually  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  a 
Christ ;  but  he  adhered  to  the  literal  impoit  of 
our  Saviour's  words^  teaching  that  his  body 
and  blood  were  received,  and  tlist  thej  yen 
in  some  incomprehensible  manner  eoBJoioed 
or  united  with  the  bread  and  wine,  h  a  qoiie 
evident,  that  although  this  system  got  nd  of 
one  diflSculty  by  leaving  the  testimony  «f  tb: 
senses  as  to  the  bread  and  wine  unchsBeofed, 
yet  it  is  just  as  incomprehensible  as  the  ober, 
assumes  as  a  fact  what  the  senses  caniMi  dis* 
and    involves   in    it  difficulties  equally 
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repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  roses 
Powerful  accordinely  as  most  deservedly  va. 
his  ascendency,  ana  great  as  was  the  Tesoz- 
tion  with  which  he  was  contemfrfated,  he  vat 
upon  this  point  happily  opposed ;  his  coUea|ae 
the  celebrated  Carlostadt,  openly  a¥Ovic|. 
that  when  our  Lord  said  of  the  bread, "  Tin 
is  my  body,*'  he  pointed  to  his  own  posos, 
and  thus  taught  that  the  bread  was  merely  tl  .• 
si^  or  emblem  of  it.  Luther  warmly  rfs:<i£<! 
this  opinion ;  Carlostadt  was  obliged,  surely  it 
little  consistency  with  the  fundamental  pmio- 
pie  of  Protestantism,  in  consequence  of  ha\icf 
professed  it,  to  leave  Wirtemberg;  andaltboc^h 
It  procured  some  adherents,  yet  as  it  nad 
upon  an  assertion  of  which  there  could  be  to 
proof,  it  was  never  extensively  disseminiK^ 
and  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  Carlosi^ 
himself.  The  discussion,  however,  wbicb  k 
had  commenced  stimulated  others  to  the  coa- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  and  led  ZttiofUu, 
who  had  previously  often  meditated  upon  it, 
and  QScolampadius,  two  of   the  moat  dist.^ 

Suished  reformers,  to  submit  to  thepublkOs 
octrine,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only 
symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  uoi 
tne  body  of  our  Lord  was  in  heavoi,  to  which 
after  his  resurrection  he  had  ascended.  Lb^!^ 
composed  several  works  to  confute  the  opiQ}Gr.s 
of  Zuinglius.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
controversy  respeeting  the  eucharist  amoof 
the  defenders  of  the  Protestant  faith,  \htr 
seem  to  have  been  only  two  opinions,  that  d 
Luther,  asserting  that  the  body  and  blood  cf 
Christ  were  actually  with  the  bread  and  viii« 
and  that  of  Zuinglius,  OBcolampsdios,  tnd 
Bucer,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  «b>- 
blems  or  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  no 
other  advantage  being  derived  from  partaiini 
of  them  than  the  moral  effect  naturally  result- 
ing from  the  commemoration  of  an  event  » 
awful  and  so  deeply  interesting  as  the  ctwi- 
fixion  of  our  Redeemer.  Calvin  soon  puWi^hed 
what  may  be  re|:arded  as  a  new  view  of  d» 
subject.  Admittmg  the  justness  of  the  iaW" 
pretation  of  our  Lord's  words  ^ven  by  Zuifi- 
glius,  he  maintained  that  spiritual  inflo^ 
was  conveyed  to  worthy  partakers  of  the  Ifini 
Supper,  insomuch  that  Christ  may  be  said  to 
be  spiritually  present  with  the  outward  a^ 
ments.  The  sentiments  of  this  most  emiDeot 
theologian  mode  a  deep  impression  ispon  ^ 
public  mind :  and  although  the  <^^''''^|^^ 
Zlurich  and  Berne  long  adhered  to  the  <3ted « 
Zuinglius,  yet,  throuf^  the  perseverance  tDd 
dexterity   at   Calvin,   the   Swiss'  Pwttstsst 
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•fanrehet  at  length  united  with  that  of  GeneTa 
in  assenting  to  the  spirictial  presence  of  Christ 
ID  the  sacrament  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
other  countries,  too,  he  saw  many  adhering  to 
what  he  bad  taught,  and  carrying  to  as  great 
length  as  it  could  be  carried  what,  under  his 
system,  must  be  termed  the  alleeorical  language 
which  he  recommended.  The  French  Pro- 
testants in  their  confession  thus  express  them- 
selTes :  "  We  affirm  that  the  holy  supper  of 
oar  Lord  is  a  witness  to  us  of  our  union  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  that  he  is  not 
only  once  dead  and  raised  up  aeain  from  the 
dead  for  us,  but  also  he  doth  indeed  feed  and 
nourish  us  with  his  flesh  and  Mood.  And 
althoufi;h  he  be  now  in  heaven,  and  shall  re- 
main tnere  till  he  come  to  Judge  the  worid,  yet 
wA  believe  that,  by  the  secret  and  inoompre* 
hensible  virtue  of  nis  Spirit,  he  doth  nourish 
mnd  quicken  us  with  the  substance  of  his  body 
and  blood.  But  we  say  that  this  is  done  in  a 
spiritual  manner ;  nor  ao  we  hereby  substitute 
in  nlace  of  the  effect  and  truth  an  idle  fancy 
ana  conceit  of  our  own;  but  rather,  because 
this  mystery  of  our  union  with  Christ  is  so 
high  a  thing  that  it  surmounteth  all  our  senses, 
yea  and  the  whole  order  of  nature,  and  in 
short,  because  it  is  celestial,  it  cannot  be  com- 
prehended but  by  faith."  Knox,  who  revered 
Calvin,  carried  into  Scotland  the  opinions  of 
that  reformer;  and  in  the  original  Scottish 
confessions,  similar  language,  thoueh  some- 
what more  guarded  than  that  which  nas  been 
just  quoted,  is  used :  *'  We  assuredly  believe 
that  in  the  supper  riehtly  used,  Christ  Jesus  is 
•o  joined  with  us.  UiaX  he  becometh  the  very 
nourishment  and  food  of  our  souls.  Not  that 
we  imagine  any  transub^antiation, — but  this 
onion  and  communion  which  we  have  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  right  use 
of  the  sacrament,  is  wrought  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holv  Ghost,  who  by  true  faith  carrieth 
us  above  all  things  that  are  visible,  carnal,  and 
earthly,  and  maketh  us  to  feed  upon  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus.  We  most  assuredly 
believe  that  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the 
communion  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  cup 
which  we  bless  is  the  communion  of  his  blood ; 
ao  that  we  confess  and  undoubtedly  believe, 
that  the  faithful  in  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's 
table  so  do  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  remaineth  in  them 
and  they  in  him ;  yea,  that  they  are  so  made 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bones  of  his  bones,  that 
as  the  eternal  Gkxlhead  hath  given  to  the  flesh 
of  Christ  Jesus  life  and  immortality,  so  doth 
Christ  Jesus's  flesh  and  blood,  eaten  and 
drunken  by  us,  give  to  us  tHe  same  prerosa- 
tires."  like  church  of  Scotland,  which  did 
not  long  use  this  first  confession,  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  following  cen- 
tury,  the  propriety,  if  not  of  relinquishing,  yet 
of  more  cautiously  employing  the  phraseology 
now  brought  into  view  |  for  in  the  Westminster 
confession,  which  is  still  the  standard  of  faith 
in  that  church,  there  is  unquestionably  a  ereat 
improvement  in  the  style  which  has  been 
adopted  in  treating  of  tnis  subject.  In  it  the 
eompilers  declare,  that  "  the  outward  elemoats 


in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  dtdy  set 
apart  to  the  uses  ordained  by  Chnst,  have  rjch 
relation  to  him  crucified,  as  that  truly,  yet 
sacramentally  only,  they  arc  sometimes  called 
by  the  name  of  the  things  they  represent; 
namely  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  albeit  in 
substance  and  nature  they  still  remain  truly 
and  only  bread  and  wine,  as  they  were  before.^ 
Then  slier  most  powerfully  exposing  the  ab- 
surdity of  transubstantiation,  representing  it 
as  repugnant  not  to  Scripture  alone,  but  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  they  proceed: 
"  Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  partaking  of 
the  visible  elements  in  this  sacrament,  do  then 
also  inwardly  by  fhith,  really  and  indeed,  yet 
not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually,  re- 
ceive and  feed  upon  Chnst  crucified,  and  aU 
benefits  of  his  death :  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally 
in,  with,  or  under  the  breaa  and  wine,  yet  as 
really  but  spiritually  present  to  the  faith  of 
believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements 
themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses."  The 
church  of  England  was  in  its  first  reformation 
from  popery  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  Lu- 
therans ;  but  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
a  more  correct  and  Scriptural  view  seems  to 
have  been  taken.  In  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
the  present  creed  of  the  English  church,  it  is 
said  of  this  ordinance :  '*  The  supper  of  the 
Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  lore  tnat  Chris- 
tians ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to 
another,  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ's  death;  insomuch  that 
to  such  as  nghtly,  worthily,  and  with  fhith 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is 
a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  like- 
wise the  cup  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ"  This  strong  language  is,  however, 
in  the  same  article,  so  m(3ifieid,  as  to  show 
that  all  which  was  intended  by  it  was  to  repre- 
sent the  spiritual  influence  conveyed  throus^h 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  it  is  taught,  **  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in 
the  supper,  only  aAer  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner."  The  idea  of  Zuinglius,  tnat  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  merely  a  commemoration  of 
Christ's  death,  naturally  producing  a  moral 
effect  upon  the  serious  and  considerate  mind, 
has  been  held  by  members  of  both  the  esta- 
blished churches  iA  Gh'eat  Britain.  It  was 
vigorously  defended,  about  the  be^nning  of 
last  century,  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  a  work 
which  he  entitled,  "  A  plain  Account  of  the 
Nature  and  Ends  of  tne  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;"  and  it  has  more  recently  been 
supported  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  a  treatise  denomi- 
nated "  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Autho- 
rity, Nature,  and  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
The  ingenuity  of  particular  individuals  has 
been  exerted  in  giving  other  peculiar  illustra- 
tions of  the  subject  Cudworth  and  Bishop 
Warburton,  for  example,  represented  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper  under  the  view  of  a  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice;  but  such  speculations  have 
not  influenced  the  faith  of  any  large  denomina- 
tion of  Christians. 

TRAVELLING.    The  mode  in  which  tht 
patriarchs  performed  their  pastoral  migratioM 
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viU  be  tUnttraled,  with  mwmk  difonenoM  in 
ctFCumstances,  by  the  following  extract  ftom 
Parsons'  Trayels :  "  It  was  entertaining  enough 
to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  regular.  First  went  the  sheep 
and  goat  herds,  each  with  their  flocks  in  diyi- 
■ions,  according  as  the  chief  of  eaeh  family 
directed;  then  followed  the  camels  and  asses, 
loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and  kitchen 
utensils ;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  on  foot.  The  children 
that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the  bocks  of 
the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and 
the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and  kids  are  carried 
under  the  arms  of  the  children.  To  each  tent 
belong  many  dogs,  amone  which  are  aome 
creyhounds ;  some  tents  nave  from  ten  to 
B>urteen  does,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men, 
women,  ana  children,  belonging  to  it.  The 
procession  is  closed  oy  the  cnief  of  the  tribe, 
whom  they  call  emir  and  father,  (emir  means 
prince,)  mounted  on  the  Yery  best  horse,  and 
surrounded  by  the  heads  of  each  fiunily,  all  on 
horses,  with  many  servants  on  foot.  Between 
each  family  is  a  aivision  or  space  of  one  hun- 
dred yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate ;  and 
inch  ereat  regularity  is  obsenred,  that  neither 
^ameb,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each 
keeps  to  the  dirision  to  which  it  belongs,  with- 
out the  least  trouble.  They  had  been  here 
eight  days,  and  were  goine  four  hours'  journey 
to  the  north-west,  to  another  spring  of  water. 
This  tribe  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their 
ik)cks  of  sheo)  and  goats  were  about  five 
thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels, 
horses,  and  asses.  Horses  and  greyhounds 
they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale:  they  neither 
kill  nor  sell  their  ewe  tambe.  At  set  times  a 
chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the  chief  of 
each  family,  either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the 
whole  family  beine  gathered  round,  and  very 
ttttentive."  Insteaa  of  the  Koran  of  modem 
times,  let  us  conceive  of  Abraham,  and  other 
patriarchal  emirs,  collecting  their  numerous 
dependents  and  teaching  tnem  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  we  then  see  with  what  truth  they 
are  called  the  Lord's  "  prophets." 

TREA8URR  The  Hebrew  woid  signifies 
any  thing  collected  together,  provisions,  or 
magasines.  So  they  say,  a  treasure  of  com, 
of  wine,  of  oil,  of  honey,  Jer.  xli,  8 ;  treasures 
of  gold,  silver,  brass,  Eizek.  xxviii,  4;  Dan. 
xi,  13.  Snow,  winds,  haiL  rain,  waters,  are 
in  the  treasuries  of  God,  Psalm  cxxxv,  7;  Jer. 
li,  16.  The  wise  men  opened  their  treasures, 
Matt,  ii,  11,  that  is,  their  packets,  or  bundles, 
to  offer  presents  to  our  Saviour.  Joseph  ac^ 
quainted  his  brethren,  when  thev  found  their 
money  returned  in  their  sacks,  tnat  God  had 
given  them  treasures,  Gknesis  xliii,  23.  The 
treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  whether  in  sil- 
ver, com,  wine,  or  oil,  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Levites.  The  kings  of  Judah  had  also 
keepers  of  the  treasures  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, 1  Chron.  xxvii,  25 ;  and  the  places  where 
these  magazines  were  laid  up  were  called  trea- 
■ore  cities.  Pharaoh  compelled  the  Hebrews 
l»iMnld  him  treasure  cities,  or  magazines. 


TREE  is  the  int  mnd  largest  of  tk  v^ 
table  kind^  eonsisting  of  a  single  tiu]ili,(Mtqf 
which  ipring  forth  branches  anid  kaves.  Hett 
is  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  trees,  thaise 
see  them  grow  larger  and  amaUer  in  a  sortof 
gradation  as  the  cumatea  in  which  they  Haul 
are  more  or  less  hot.  The  hottest  oonBinei 
yield,  in  general,  the  largest  and  taOeit  ina, 
and  those,  also,  in  much  greater  beeoy  ^"^ 
variety  than  the  colder  do ;  and  eten  tboie 
plants  which  are  common  to  both  anive  n  a 
much  greater  bulk  in  the  southern  than  in  tk 
northern  climates;  nay,  there  are  some  itgioBi 
so  bleak  and  dull,  that  they  raiae  no  regetabb 
at  all  to  any  considerable  height.  Greeniaad, 
Iceland,  and  similar  places,  afford  no  trect  il 
all;  and  the  shrubs  which  grow  in  iheoi  oe 
always  little  and  low.  In  the  wanner  climsfti, 
where  trees  grow  to  a  moderate  size,  aay  icch 
dental  diminution  of  the  oonunon  heat  is  ftmfk 
very  greatly  to  impede  vegetation ;  sad  em 
in  England  the  cold  summers  we  sometiiDa 
have  give  us  an  evident  proof  of  thii  in  ibe 
scarcity  of  produce  firom  all  our  large  irat 
trees.  Heat,  whatever  be  the  producing  cave, 
acts  as  well  upon  vegetation  one  way  u  u- 
other.  Thus  the  heat  of  manure,  and  ibe 
artificial  heat  of  coal  fires  in  stoves,  are  fiMid 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun.  Great  nuniKn 
of  the  eastern  trees,  in  their  native  soil,  ftovtf 
twice  in  a  year,  and  some  flower  and  bear  ripe 
fiuit  all  the  year  round ;  and  it  is  ohnnred  a 
these  last,  that  they  are  at  once  the  most  kt 
ouent  and  the  most  useful  to  the  inhabttaris; 
their  fruits,  which  always  hang  on  them  in 
readiness,  containing  cool  Juices,  which  ait 
good  in  fevers,  and  other  of  the  oommoo  dis- 
eases of  hot  countriesL  The  umbra^eoa 
foliage,  with  which  the  Gk)d  of  provideDce  las 
generally  furnished  all  trees  in  wann  diniiifi, 
affords  a  most  refreshing  and  grateful  shade  » 
thoae  who  seek  relief  from  the  direct  and  hut- 
All  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

The  Land  of  Promiae  cannot  boaat,  hie 
many  other  countries,  of  extensive  woods;  \>A 
considerable  thickets  of  trees  and  of  iteds  sdn^ 
times  arise  to  diversify  and  adorn  the  seeot 
Between  the  Lake  Samochonites  and  the  lei 
of  Tiberias,  the  river  Jordan  is  aimoit  eofr 
cealed  by  shady  trees  from  the  view  of  the 
traveller.  When  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  «« 
low,  the  Lake  Samochonites  is  only  a  maish; 
for  the  most  pait  dry  and  overgrown  vita 
shrabs  and  reeds.  In  these  thickets,  amoo; 
other  ferocious  animals,  the  wild  boar  seds  s 
covert  from  the  burning  nys  of  the  sun.  ur^ 
herds  of  them  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  t» 
banka  of  the  rifer,  near  the  sea  of  Tibtf»Jj 
lying  among  the  reeds,  or  fi^eding  under  w 
trees.  Such  moist  and  shady  places  aie  lo  «" 
countries  the  favourite  haunU  of  these  mf» 
and  dangerous  animals.  Those  marshy  corfTts 
are  styled  woods  in  the  sacred  Scriptuits;  w 
the  wild  boar  of  the  wood  is  the  name  wlud 
that  creature  receives  from  the  royal  paahnisj 
"  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it;  «» 
the  wild  beast  of  the  fidd  doth  devour  i^ 
Psahn  Ixxx,  13.  The  wood  of  E^hraim,  wh^ 
the  batUe  was  fought  between  the  foictt « 
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All— Wn  and  U10  ferrAnU  of  D«Tid»  was  i»o- 
baUy  a  place  of  the  aaiQe  kind ;  Sot  the  sacred 
hiatorian  obaerres,  that  the  wood  de^ouied 
more  people  that  day  than  the  swovd,  2  Sam. 
^(▼iiiy  6.  Some  haTe  aappoeed  the  meaninc  of 
Ibia  paasage  to  be,  that  the  soldiera  of  Abaalom 
Were  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood  \ 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  in  the 
reign  of  David,  when  the  Holv  Land  was 
crowded  with  innabitants,  the  wild  beasts  could 
be  so  numerous  in  one  of  the  woods  as  to  cause 
auch  a  destruction.  But,  supposing  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  to  have  been  a  morass  covered  with 
trees  and  bushes,  like  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
boar  near  the  banks  of  Jordan,  the  difficultv  is 
^^l8ily  removed.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  place 
bos  more  than  once  proTed  fatal  to  contending 
fiimies,  partly  by  sufibcating  those  who  in  the 
hurry  of  flight  inadvertently  venture  over  places 
incapable  of  supporting  tnem,  and  partly  by 
retarding  them  till  their  pursuers  come  up  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  In  this  manner  a  mater 
number  of  men  than  (ell  in  the  heat  of  battle 
may  be  destroyed.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  nothing  more  is  intended  by  the  sacrea 
historian,  than  the  mention  of  a  fact  familiar 
to  military  men  in  all  ages,  and  whatever  kind 
of  weapons  were  then  employed  in  warfare, — 
that  forests,  especially  such  thick  and  impassa- 
ble forests  as  are  common  in  warm  countries, 
constitute  the  very  worst  ground  along  which 
a  discomfited  army  can  be  compelled  to  retreat. 
Their  orderly  ranks  are  broken ;  the  direction 
which  each  warrior  for  his  own  safety  must 
take  is  uncertain;  and  while  one  tumultuous 
mass  is  making  a  pass  for  itself  through  inter- 
vening brushwood  and  closely  matted  jungle, 
and  another  is  hunyinz  along  a  different  path 
and  encountering  simuar  or  perhros  greater 
ixnpediments,  the  cool  and  deliberate  pursuers, 
whether  archers  or  sharp  shooters,  enjoy  an 
immense  advantage  in  being  able  to  choose 
their  own  points  of  annoyance,  and  by  flank 
or  cross  attacks  to  kill  their  retreating  foes, 
with  scarcely  any  risk  to  themselves,  but  with 
immense  C€umage  to  the  routed  army. 

Several  critics  imagine  that  by  "^tn  yy,  ren- 
dered "  goodly  trees,**  Lev.  xxiii,  40,  the  citron 
tree  is  intended,  nn;  fy,  rendered  "thick 
trees"  in  the  same  verse,  and  in  Neh.  viii,  15 ; 
Ezek.  XX,  28,  is  the  myrtle,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  Synac  ver- 
sion, and  Deodatus.  The  word  '^vn,  translatitd 
"  grove"  in  Gen.  xxi,  33,  has  been  variously 
translated.  Parkhurst  renders  it  an  oak,  and 
says,  that  from  this  word  may  be  derived  the 
name  of  the  famous  asylum,  opened  by  Romu- 
lus between  two  ffroycs  of  oat  at  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  Celsius,  Michaftlis,  and  Dr. 
Qeddes  render  it  the  tamarisk,  which  is  a  lofly 
and  beautiful  tree,  and  grows  abundantly  in 
Eg^pt  and  Arabia.  The  same  word  in  1  Sam. 
zxii,  6 ;  xxxi.  13,  is  rendered  "  a  tree."  It 
must  be  noted  too,  that  in  the  first  of  these 
olaces,  the  common  version  is  equally  obscure 
and  :ontradictory,  by  making  ramak  a  oroper 
name:  it  signifies  hillock  or  bank.  Of  the 
t|:ees  that  produced  precious  balsams  there  was 
one  in  particular  that  long  flourished  in  Judea, 


havinff  baen  saoDosed  to  ka¥e  htMtk  m  ohiatl 
of  great  attention  to  Sofemon,  which  was  after* 
ward  trannlanted  to  Matarea,  in  £gypt,  where 
it  continued  till  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  a^o,  according  to  Maillet,  who  eives  a 
description  of  it,  drawn,  it  is  supposea,  from 
the  Arabian  authors,  in  which  he  aays,  *'  This 
shrub  had  two  very  difiSoreatly  coloured  barks, 
the  one  red,  the  other  perfectly  green;  that 
they  tasted  stronely  like  incense  and  turpen- 
tine, and  when  oruiaed  between  the  fingers 
they  smelt  very  nearly  like  cardamoms.  This 
balsam,  which  was  extremely  precious  and 
celebrated,  and  was  used  by  the  Uoptic  church 
in  their  chrism,  was  produced  by  a  very  low 
shrub;  and  it  is  said,  that  all  those  shrubs  that 
produced  balsams  are  every  where  low,  and  do 
not  exceed  two  or  three  cubits  pn  height." 

Descriptions  of  theprincipal  trees  and  shrubs 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  the  reader  will  find 
noticed  in  distina  articles  under  their  several 
denominations. 

TRIBEL  Jacob  having  twelve  sons,  who 
were  the  heads  of  so  many  great  families,  which 
altogether  formed  a  great  nation;  every  one 
of  those  families  was  called  a  tribe.  But  Ja- 
cob on  his  death  bed  adopted  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  would  have 
them  also  to  constitute  two  tribes  of  Israel^ 
Gkn.  xlviii,  5.  Instead  of  twelve  tribes,  there 
were  now  thirteen,  that  of  Joseph  being  divided 
into  two.  However,  in  the  distribution  of 
lands  to  each  which  Joshua  made  by  the  order 
of  Grod,  they  counted  but  twelve  tribes,  and 
made  but  twelve  lots.  For  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
which  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  Lord,  had  no  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land,  6ut  only  some  cities  in 
which  to  dwell,  and  the  first  fruits,  tithes,  and 
oblations  of  the  people,  which  was  all  their 
subsistence.  The  twelve  tribes  continued 
united  under  one  head,  making  but  one  state, 
one  people,  and  one  monarchy,  till  afler  the 
death  or  Solomon.  Then  ten  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  and 
received  for  their  king^  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat ;  and  only  the  tnbes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
iamin  continued  under  the  government  of  Re- 
boboam.  This  separation  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  cause  of  those  great  misfortunes 
that  afterward  happened  to  those  two  king- 
doms, and  to  the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  For 
first,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  alteration  and 
change  of  the  old  religion,  and  of  the  ancient 
worship  of  their  forefathers.  Jeroboam  t!ie 
son  of  Nebat  substituted  the  worship  of  golden 
calves  for  the  worship  of  the  true  Uod ;  whicli 
was  the  occasion  or  the  ten  tribes  forsaking 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Secondly,  this  schism 
caused  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  ten 
tribes,  and  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
created  numerous  wars  and  disputes  between 
them.  The  Lord,  bein^  provoked,  delivered 
them  up  to  their  enemies.  Tiglath-Pileser 
first  took  away  captive  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  Naphtali,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
which  were  beyond  Jordan,  and  carried  them 
beyond  the  E«uphrates,  2  Kings  xv,  29 :  1  Chron. 
V,  26 ;  A.  M.  3264.    Some  yean  after,  Shal 
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nuMwr  king  of  Assyria  took  the  city  of  Bar 
maria,  destroyed  it,  took  away  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  krael,  carried  tbem  bejrond  the 
Euphrates,  and  sent  other  inhabitanto  into  the 
country  to  cultivate  and  possess  it,  3  Kings 
XTii,  6;  xriii,  10,  11.  Thus  ended  the  kin^ 
dom  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  A.  M.  38^. 
As  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
remained  under  the  royemment  of  the  kings 
of  the  family  of  DaTid,  they  continued  a  much 
longer  time  in  their  own  country.  But  at  last, 
after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity,  Qod  delivered  them  all  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  entirely  ruined  it,  and  took 
away  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min to  Babylon,  and  the  other  provinces  of  nis 
empire,  A.  M.  3416.  The  return  from  this 
captivity  is  stated  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.    See  Jews. 

TRIBUTE.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged 
none  for  sovereign  over  them  but  Grod  alone ; 
whence  Josephus  calls  their  government  a  the- 
ocracy, or  divine  government.  They  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereign  dominion  of  God  by  a 
tribute,  or  capitation  tax,  of  half  a  shekel  a 
head,  which  every  Israelite  paid  yearly,  Exod. 
XXX,  13.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  (Gospel,  thus 
reasons  with  St.  Peter:  "What  thinkest  thou, 
Simon  1  of  whom  do  the  kin^s  of  the  earth 
take  custom  or  tribute  1  of  their  own  children, 
or  of  strangers  V*  Matt,  xvii,  25,  meaning,  that 
as  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  ought  to  be  ex- 
empt from^  this  capitation  tax.  We  do  not 
fina  that  either  the  kings  or  the  judges  of  the 
Hebrews,  when  they  were  themselves  Jews, 
demanded  any  tribute  of  them.  Solomon,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  1  Kings  xi,  23,  33 ; 
3  Chron.  viii,  9,  compelled  the  Canaanites, 
•who  were  left  in  the  country,  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute, and  to  perform  the  drudgeir  or  the  pub- 
lic works  he  had  undertaken.  As  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  he  would  not  suffer  one  of  them 
to  be  employed  upon  them,  but  made  them  his 
soldiers,  ministers,  and  chief  officers,  to  com- 
mand his  armies,  his  chariots,  and  his  horse- 
men. Yetj  afterward,  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them,  and 
made  them  work  at  the  public  buildings, 
1  Kings  V,  13,  14;  ix,  15;  xi,  27;  which  much 
alienated  their  minds  from  him,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  that  discontent  which  afterward  ap- 
peared in  an  open  revolt,  by  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat ;  who  was  at  first 
indeed  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Egypt.  But 
afterward  the  defection  became  general,  by  the 
total  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  Israelites  said  to  Rehoboam  the  son 
of  Solomon,  "  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  griev- 
ous; now  therefore,  make  thou  the  grievous 
service  of  thy  father,  and  the  heavy  yoke 
which  he  put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will 
serve  thee,"  1  Kings  xii,  4.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  Israelites  were  frequently 
subdued  by  foreign  princes,  who  laid  great 
taxes  and  tribute  upon  them,  to  which  fear 
and  necessity  compeUed  them  to  submit  Yet 
in  the  latter  times,  that  is,  after  Archelaus  had 
been  banished  to  Vienne  in  France,  in  the  sixth 


year  of  the  ▼nlgar  era,  and  after  Jadsa  vtt» 
dnoed  to  a  province,  Angiustns  sent  CUunniv 
into  this  country  to  take  a  new  poll  of  tk 
people,  and  to  malDD  a  new  estimate  of  tlvir 
substance,  that  he  might  thereby  regulaie  ik 
tribute  that  every  one  was  to  nay  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Then  Judas,  snmamea  the  Galiku, 
formed  a  sedition,  and  made  an  insumdion, 
to  oppose  the  levying  of  this  tribute.  S^  io 
St  Matthew  xxii,  16,  17,  dec,  the  answer  ihai 
Jesus  Christ  returned  to  the  Pharisw.  vi>i 
came  with  an  insidious  design  of  xtm^vAf 
him,  and  asked  him,  whether  or  not  it  >  •« 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesarl  and  in  Jo^r. 
viii,  33.  where  the  Jews  boast  of  havin.:  no^r 
been  slaves  to  any  body,  of  being  a  free  na- 
tion, that  acknowledged  God  only  for  iRa.<.f 
and  sovereign. 

TRINITY.  That  nearly  all  the  Paj^n  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  says  Bishop  Tomline,  in  :Mr 
various  theological  systems,  acknowii^l^'d  • 
kind  of  Trinity,  has  been  fully  crinced  byth<i« 
learned  men  who  have  made  the  Heiib'^n  my- 
thology the  subject  of  their  elaborat"  inqoinfi 
The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  this  dec- 
trine  in  the  Gkntilc  kingdoms  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  argument  in  farour  of  its 
truth.  The  doctrine  itself  bears  such  sirikin; 
internal  marks  of  a  divine  original,  and  a  so 
very  unlikely  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
mere  human  reason  that  there  is  no  vaj  of 
accounting  for  the  g.;neral  adoption  of  so  lin 
gular  a  belief,  but  by  supposing  that  it  was  I^ 
vealed  by  Qod  to  the  early  patriarchs,  and  tim 
ft  was  transmitted  by  them  to  their  postfiity. 
In  its  progress,  indeed,  to  remote  countrits, 
and  to  distant  generations,  this  belief  becaiM 
depraved  and  corrupted  in  the  highest  de^; 
and  he  alone  who  brought  "  life  and  imawT' 
tality  to  light "  could  restore  it  to  its  ori'iMi 
simplicity  and  purity.  The  discovery  of  tie 
existence  of  this  doctrine  in  the  eany  ftg^ 
among  the  nations  whose  records  have  bsa 
the  best  preserved^  has  been  of  great  serria  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  completely  re- 
futes the  assertion  of  infidels  and  skeptics,  tbai 
the  sublime  and  mysterious  doctrine  of  (^ 
Trinity  owes  its  origin  to  the  philosopbm  of 
Greece.  "  If  we  extend,"  says  Mr.  Maurice, 
"  our  eye  through  the  remote  region  of  ant^ 
ouity,  we  shall  find  this  very  doctrine,  vbick 
tne  primitive  Christians  are  said  to  hare  bor- 
rowed from  the  Platonic  school,  uniTeisaOy 
and  immemorially  flourishing  in  aU  those  coo^ 
tries  where  history  and  tradition  have  united 
to  fix  those  virtuous  ancestors  of  the  humftU 
race,  who,  for  their  distinguished  attainmfflti 
in  piety,  were  admitted  to  a  familiar  iotc^ 
course  with  Jehovah  and  the  angels,  the  ditinj 
heralds  of  his  commands."  The  same  J«^"^ 
author  justly  considers  the  first  two  verses  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  containing  very  strooft 
if  not  decisive,  evidence  in  support  of  tbf  irolo 
of  this  doctrine:  Elohim,  a  noun  substanuw 
of  the  plural  number,  by  which  the  Creator  ii 
expressed,  appears  as  evidently  to  point  tP* 
ward  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  divine  n^ 
ture,  as  the  verb  in  the  sin|;ular,  with  whid 
it  is  joined,  does  to  the  unity  of  that  oato*: 
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**h  tlw  be^inniiig^  God  created;"  wiih  ilriet 
•Uention  to  grammatical  pTopriet]r»  the  passaee 
■hoold  be  rendered.  ''In  the  be^innii^  Gbda 
created,"  but  our  belief  in  the  tinay  of  Ood  for- 
bids  us  thaa  to  translate  the  word  Elobim. 
Since,  therefore,  Elohim  is  plural,  and  no  plu- 
ral can  consist  of  leas  than  two  in  number, 
and  since  creation  can  alone  be  the  work  of 
Deity,  we  are  to  understand  by  this  term  so 
particularly  used  in  this  place,  God  the  Father, 
and  the  eternal  Logos,  or  Word  of  God;  that 
Logos  whom  St.  John,  supplying  us  with  an 
ezoklent  comment  upon  this  passage,  savs, 
was  in  the  beginning  with  Gknl,  and  who  also 
was  QoA.  As  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  ex- 
pressly pointed  out  in  the  first  Terse  of  this 
chapter,  so  is  the  Third  Person  in  the  blessed 
Trinity  not  less  deciaiYely  rayealed  to  us  in 
Gren.  i,  2 :  *'  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters  :**  '*  brooded  upon"  the 
water,  incmbavU^  as  a  hen  broods  over  tier  eggs. 
Thus  we  see  the  Spirit  exerted  upon  this  occa- 
sion an  active  effectual  energy,  by  that  energy 
a^tatinff  the  vast  abyss,  ana  infusing  into  it  a 
powerfm  vital  principle. 

Eiohim  seems  to  be  the  general  wpellation 
by  which  the  Triune  Godhead  ia  coueciively 
iistinguiahed  in  Scripture;  and  in  the  concise 
bistory  of  the  creation  only,  the  expression, 
Wa  Blohimj  "  the  Qodn  created,*'  is  used  above 
thirty  times.  The  combining  this  plural  noun 
with  a  verb  in  the  singular  would  not  appear 
10  remarkable,  if  Moses  had  uniformly  adhered 
!o  that  mcxie  of  expression;  for  then  it  would 
i>eeyident  that  he  adopted  the  mode  used  by 
iie  Gentiles  in  speaking  of  their  fiilse  ^ods 
in  the  plural  number,  but  by  joining  with  it  a 
lingular  verb  or  adjective,  rectified  a  phrase 
hat  might  appear  to  give  a  direct  sanction  to 
he  error  of  polytheism.  But,  in  reality,  the 
leverse  is  the  fact;  for  in  Deut.  xxxiiy  16,  17, 
uid  other  places,  he  uses  the  singular  number 
)f  this  veiy  noun  to  express  the  Deitv,  though 
lot  employed  in  the  august  work  of  creation: 
'  He  forsook  God,"  Eloah ;  "  they  sacrificed 

0  devils,  not  to  God,"  Elaak.  6ut  farther, 
tfoses  himself  uses  this  very  word  Ebhim 
vith  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  plural.  Of 
his  usage  Dr.  Altix  enumerates  many  other 
striking  instances  that  mi^ht  bo  brought  from 
he  Pentateuch ;  and  other  mspired  writers  use 

1  in  the  same  manner  in  various  parts  of  the 
)Id  Testament,  Job  xxxv,  10;  Joshua  xxiv,  19; 
i^salm  cix,  1;  Ecclesiastes  xii,  3;  2  Samuel 
ii,  23.  It  must  appear,  therefore,  to  every 
eader  of  reflection,  exceedingly  aingular,  that 
rhen  Moses  was  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
beological  system,  of  which  the  unity  of  the 
redhead  was  the  leading  principle,  and  in 
irhich  it  differed  from  all  other  systems,  he 
hould  make  use  of  terms  directly  implicative 
f  a  plurality  in  it;  yet  so  deeply  was  the  awful 
ruth  under  consideration  impressed  upon  the 
lind  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  that  this  is  con- 
tantly  done  by  him ;  and,  indeed,  as  AUix  has 
bserved,  there  is  scarcely  any  method  of 
peoking  from  which  a  plurality  in  Deity  may 
e  inferred,  that  ia  not  used  either  by  himself 
1  the  Pentateuch,  or  by  the  other  'inspired 


writers  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  TastameBt 
A  plural  ia  joinea  with  a  verb  singular^  as  in 
the  passs^  cited  before  from  Geneais  i,  1 ;  a 
plural  is  joined  with  a  verb  plural,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxv,  7,  '^  And  Jacob  called  tho  name  of  the 
place  £l-beth^,  because  the  Gods  there  ap- 
peared to  him;"  a  plural  is  joined  with  an 
adjective  plural,  Joshua  xxiv,  19,  '*  You  cannot 
serve  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  the  holy  Gods."  To 
these  passa^pes,  if  we  add  that  remarkable  one 
from  ficclestastes,  "  Remember  thy  Creaton  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,"  and  the  predominant 
use  of  the  terms,  Jehovah  Elohim,  or,  the 
"Lord  thy  Gods,"  which  occur  a  hundred 
times  in  the  law,  (the  word  Jehovah  implying 
the  unity  of  the  essence,  and£k>him  a  plurality 
in  that  unity,)  we  must  allow  that  notning  can 
be  more  plainly  marked  than  this  doctrine  in 
the  ancient  Scnptures. 

Though  the  auguat  name  of  Jehovah  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  belongs  to  Gk)d  the 
Father,  yet  is  that  name,  in  various  parts  of 
Scripture,  applied  to  each  person  in  the  holy 
Trinity.  The  Hebrews  considered  that  name 
in  so  aacred  a  light,  that  they  pever  pro- 
nounced it,  and  usra  the  word  Adonai  instead 
of  it.  It  was,  indeed  a  name  that  ranked  first 
among  their  profoundest  cabbala;  a  mystery, 
sublime,  ineffable,  incommunicable.  It  was 
called  tetragrammaton,  or  the  name  of  four 
lettera,  and  these  lettere  are  jod^  Ae,  vau.  At, 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  which,  from  long 
diause,  is  said  to  be  no  longer  known  to  tfaws 
Jews  themselves.  This  awml  name  was  first 
revealed  by  Qod  to  Moses  firom  the  centre  of 
the  burning  bush ;  and  Josephus,  who,  as  well 
as  Scripture,  relates  this  cireumstanee.  evinces 
his  veneration  for  it,  by  callin|^  it  the  name 
which  his  religion  did  not  perout  him  to  men- 
tion. From  this  word  the  Pagan  title  of  lao 
and  Jove  is,  with  the  greatest  probability,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  formed;  and  m 
the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  there  is  an 
oath  still  extant  to  this  purpose, "  By  Him  who 
has  the  four  letters.''  As  the  name  Jehovah, 
however,  in  some  instances  applied  to  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  proper  name  of 
God  the  Father,  so  is  Logos  in  as  peculiar  a 
manner  the  appropriated  name  of  Gkm  the  Sou. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrasts  translate  the  original 
Hebrew  text  by  Afimra  da  Jskovak^  literally, 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  a  term  totally  dif- 
ferent, as  Bishop  Kidder  has  incontestably 
proved,  in  its  signification,  and  in  its  general 
application  among  the  Jews,  from  the  Hebrew 
aahar,  which  simply  means  a  discourse  or 
decree,  and  is  properly  rendered  hy  pUkgam. 
In  the  Septuaeint  translation  of  the  Bible,  a 
work  supposed  oy  the  Jews  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  men  immediately  inspired  from  above, 
the  former  term  is  universally  rendered  A^r, 
and  it  is  wo  rendered  and  so  undentood  by 
Philo  and  all  the  more  ancient  rabbins.  The 
name  of  the  third  person  in  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity  has  descended  unaltered  firom  the  days 
of  Moses  to  our  own  time;  for,  as  well  in  the 
sacred  writings  as  by  the  Targuroiats,  and  by 
the  modern  doctors  of  the  Jewish  churoh,  he 
is  styled  Ruach  Hakhodeah,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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&  is  Moietimet,  howerw,  in  the  nibliiikkal 
hooka,  dflBominatod  by  Shochioah,  or  glory  of 
Jehoyah ;  in  lome  places  be  is  eaUed  S^hirab, 
or  Wiailom :  and  in  otbers  tbe  Binab,  or  XJnder- 
■tanding.  From  the  enumeration  of  these  oir- 
cumstances.  it  must  be  suffieientiy  evident  to 
tbe  mind  wnicb  unites  piety  and  rdlection,  that 
so  fiur  from  being  silent  upon  the  subject,  tbe 
aneient  Scriptures  commence  with  an  avowal 
of  this  doctrme,  and  that^  in  fiuu,  the  creation 
was  the  result  of  the  jomt  operations  of  the 
Trinity. 

If  the  areument  above  offered  should  still  ap- 
pear ineondusive,  the  twenty-mxth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  so  pointed  an 
Bttesution  to  the  truth  of  it,  that,  when  duly 
considered,  it  must  stagger  the  most  hanlened 
skeptic ;  for  in  that  text  not  only  the  plurality 
is  unequivocally  expressed,  but  tbe  act  which 
is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  Deity  is  men- 
tioned together  with  that  plurality,  the  one 
circumstance  illnstrating  the  other,  and  both 
being  highly  elucidatory  of  this  doctrine: 
"  And  Qoa  (Elohim^  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness."  Why  the  Deity 
should  speak  of  himself  in  the  plural  number, 
unless  that  Deity  consisted  of  more  tlum  one 
person,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive;  for  the 
answer  given  by  the  mcxiem  Jews,  that  this  is 
only  a  figurative  mode  of  expression,  implying 
the  hieh  dignity  of  the  speaker,  and  that  it  is 
usual  for  earthly  sovereigns  to  use  this  language 
by  way  of  distmction,  is  futile,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  highly  degrading  to  the 
Supreme  Majesty  to  suppose  he  would  take  his 
model  of  speakwg  ana  thinking  from  man, 
though  it  is  highly  consistent  wiUi  the  vanity 
of  man  to  arrogate  to  himself,  as  doubtless 
was  the  ease  in  the  licentiousness  of  succeed- 
ing a^s,  the  style  and  imagined  conceptions 
of  Deity;  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that  these 
solemn  words  were  spoken  before  the  creation 
of  any  of  those  mortals,  whose  false  notions  of 
greatness  and  sublimity  the  Almighty  is  thus 
impiously  supposed  to  adopt  In  truth,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  dignity  in  an  ex- 
pression, which,  when  used  by  a  human  sove- 
reign in  relation  to  himself,  approaches  very 
near  to  absurdity.  The  genuine  faet,  however, 
appears  to  be  tnis.  When  the  tyrants  of  the 
east  first  began  to  assume  divine  honours,  they 
assumed  likewise  the  majestie  language  appro- 
priated to,  and  hiehly  becoming^he  Deity,  but 
totally  inapplicable  to  man.  The  error  was 
propagated  from  age  to  afe  through  a  long 
succession  of  despots,  ana  at  length  Judaic 
apostasy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  profane 
absurdity,  as  to  affirm  that  very  phraseology 
to  be  borrowed  from  man  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  laneuafe  of  the  Divinity. 
It  was,  indeed,  remaricaUy  pertinent  when 
applied  to  Deity  ;  for  in  a  succeeding  chapter, 
we  have  more  decisive  authority  for  what  is 
thus  asserted,  wheie  the  Lord  God  himself 
■ays  '*  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
\w;"'avery  singular  expression,  which  some 
Jewish  oommentators,  with  c<|ual  effrontery, 
eontend  was  spoken  by  the  Deity  to  the  coun- 
cil of  angels,  that,  aocoiding  to  their  assertions, 


attonded  him  at  tha  creation.  Fpob  tbe 
of  the  Lord  God  being  used  in  ao  fmnhstinil  a 
manner,  it  evidently  appears  to  be  addreawl  ip 
those  sacred  persons  to  whom  it  was  befcn 
said,  '*  Let  us  make  man  ;*'  for  would  iodoi 
the  omnipotent  Jehovah,  presiding  ia  a  las 
di^ified  council,  use  words  that  have  watk  ta 
evident  tendency  to  place  the  Dehy  oa  t  leid 
with  created  beings  1 

The  first  passage  to  be  artdoeed  froa  ik 
New  Testament  in  proof  of  thia  impoitaat  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  is,  the  charge  and  cosk- 
mission  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostks, 
to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  iheB 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  aad 
of  the  Holy  Ghoat,"  Blatu  xxviii,  19.  The  Got- 
pel  is  every  where  in  Scriptura  rnreaeoted  •• 
a  covenant  or  conditional  offer  of  etenufi  sat 
vation  from  Gkxl  to  man;  and  bapiism  was  ik 
appointed  ordinance  by  which  nacn  wen  to  ba 
admitted  into  that  covenant,  by  which  thu 
offer  waa  made  and  accepted*  Thia  coveoaia 
being  to  be  made  with  Grod  bimseli^  the  ordi- 
nance, must  of  course  be  performed  in  his  narae; 
but  Christ  directed  that  it  ahould  be  perfimaad 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tbe  Son,  aad 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  therefore  we  ooadode 
that  God  is  the  same  as  the  Father,  the  Sob, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Since  baptism  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Soa, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  must  be  all  thica 
persons ;  and  since  no  superiority  or  difiintoea 
whatever  is  mentioned  in  this  aolcmn  form  of 
baptism,  we  conclude  that  these  three  penpaa 
are  all  of  one  substance,  power,  and  deraity. 
Are  we  to  be  baptized  w  the  name  of  tJba 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  is  it  possible  that  tbe  Father  snould  be 
self-existent,  eternal,  the  Lord  Gk>d  Omnipe* 
tent ;  and  that  the  Son,  in  whooe  name  we  are 
equally  baptized,  should  be  a  mere  inan,  bora 
of  a  woman,  and  subject  to  all  the  frailties  and 
imperfoctions  of  human  nature  ?  or,  is  it  poa- 
sible  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whoae  name  alao 
we  are  ec^ually  baptized,  should  be  a  bare  energy 
or  operation,  a  quality  or  power,  without  erea 
personsl  existence  1  Our  feelings,  wm  well  as  oar 
reason,  revolt  from  the  idea  of  such  di^wrky. 

This  argument  will  derive  great  stren|[di 
from  the  practice  of  the  early  agea,  and  (ras 
the  observations  which  we  meet  with  in  sefeni 
of  the  ancient  fothcrs  relative  to  it.  We  lean 
from  Ambrose,  that  persons  at  the  time  of  tbdr 
baptism,  declared  their  belief  in  the  three  poi- 
sons of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  that  the^  woe 
dipped  in  the  water  three  times.  In  his  Treatisa 
upon  the  Sacraments  he  says,  "Thou  wait 
asked  at  thy  baptism,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty  1  and  thou  didst  reply,  1 
believe,  and  thou  wast  dipped ;  and  a  secood 
time  thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  ia 
Jesus  Christ  tbe  Lordi  thou  didst  answer 
again,  I  believe,  and  thou  wast  diroed ;  a  thiid 
time  the  question  was  repeated,  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghoat  1  and  the  answer  waa 
I  believe,  then  thou  wast  dipped  a  third  time. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  belief,  heie  cz- 
pressed  separately,  in  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  is  precisely  the  aamein  aU.    Total* 
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Ban,  Basil,  and  Jerom,  all  mention  this  prae- 
dce  of  trine  immersion  as  ancient ;  and  Jerom 
iays,  *'  We  are  thrice  dii)ped  in  the  water,  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear  to  be 
but  one.  We  are  not  baptized  in  the  names 
3f  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  one 
name,  which  is  Gkxl's;  and,  therefore,  though 
we  be  thrice  put  under  water  to  represent  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed  but 
3ne  baptism."  Thus  the  mysterious  union 
3f  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  one  GK)d,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  purer 
iges  of  the  Christian  church,  clearly  expressed 
In  this  form  of  baptism.  By  it  the  prnnitiTe 
Christians  understood  the  Father's  gjacious 
acceptance  of  the  atonement  offered  by  the 
Messiah ;  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Son. 
JUT  gnui  High  Priest  and  Intercessor  |  ana 
:he  readiness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify,  to 
assist,  and  to  comfort  all  the  obedient  follow- 


;  disciples.  Ana  as  tneir  m 
nstructions  evidently  distinguished  these  per- 
ions  from  each  other,  without  aiiy  difference 
n  their  authority  or  power,  all  standing  forth  as 
equally  dispensing  the  benefits  of  Christianity, 
IS  equally  the  objects  of  the  fhith  required  in 
converts  upon  admission  into  the  church,  they 
tlearlv  understood  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
ind  toe  Holy  Ghost,  were  likewise  equally  the 
objects  of  their  grateful  worship:  this  fully 
tppears  from  their  prayers,  dozologies,  hymns, 
uid  creeds,  which  are  still  extant 

The  second  passage  to  be  produced  in  sup- 
>ort  of  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration, 
s,  the  dozology  at  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul's 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  *'  The  grace 
>f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  Gk>d,  and 
he  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you." 
The  manner  in  which  Christ  and  the  Holy 
3host  are  here  mentioned,  implies  that  they 
ire  persons,  for  none  but  persons  can  confer 
^ce  or  fellowship;  and  these  three  great 
)lessin^  of  grace,  love,  and  fellowship,  fong 
lespectively  prayed  for  by  the  inspired  apostle 
inora  Jesus  Christ,  Gorf  the  Father,  and  the 
Eloly  Ghost,  without  any  intimation  of  dis- 
)arLty,  we  conclude  that  these  three  persons 
ire  equal  and  Divine.  This  solemn  benedic- 
ion  may  therefore  be  considered  as  another 
jToof  of  the  Trinity,  since  it  acknowledges  the 
livinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  third  passage  is  the  following  salutation 
n  benediction  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revela- 
ion  of  St.  John :  "  Grace  and  peace  from  Him 
vhich  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come; 
md  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before 
lis  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ."  Here  the 
rather  is  described  by  a  periphrasis  taken 
rom  his  attribute  of  eternity ;  and  "  the  seven 
npirits"  is  a  mystical  expression  for  the  Holy 
jrhost,  used  upon  this  occasion  either  because 
he  salutation  is  addressed  to  seven  churches, 
rvery  one  of  which  had  partaken  of  the  Spirit, 
v  because  seven  was  a  sacred  number  among 
be  Jews,  denoting  both  variety  and  perfection, 
ind  in  tnis  case  alluding  to  the  various  eifta, 
kdfflinistrations,  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost.  Since  grace  and  peace  are -prayed  fbt 
from  these  three  persons  jointly  and  without 
discrimination,  we  infer  an  e(^uality  in  their 
power  to  dispense  those  blessmgs;  and  we 
farther  conclude  that  these  three  persons  toge- 
ther constitute  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is 
alone  the  object  of  prayer,  and  is  alone  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  of  every  perfect  gifk. 
It  might  be  right  to  remark,  ^  tliat  the  seven 
spirits^  cannot  mean  angels,  siqce  prayers  are 
never  in  Scripture  addressed  to  anjgels,  nor  are 
blessings  ever  pronounced  in  their  name.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  of  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  the  Father  is  singly  called 
Uod,  as  some  of  them  must  be  recollected  bv 
every  one,  and  the  divinhy  of  the  Father  is 
not  called  in  question  by  any  sect  of  Chris- 
tians j  and  those  passages  which  prove  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  ana  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
separately,  will  be  more  properly  considered 
under  those  heads.  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
observe,  that  if  it  shall  appear  from  Scripture, 
that  Christ  is  Gtod,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, 
it  will  follow,  since  we  are  assured  that  there 
is  but  one  God,  that  the  three  persons,  the 
Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a 
mysterious  union,  constitute  the  one  God,  or, 
as  it  is  express^  in*  the  first  article  of  the 
church  of  England :  "  There  is  a  Trinity  in 
Unity ;  and  in  the  unity  of  this  GK)dhead  there 
be  three  Persons  of  one  substance,  power^and 
eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.'' 

The  word  Trinity  does  not  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture, nor  do  we  find  it  in  anj  of  the  early 
confessions  of  faith;  but  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  doctrine  itself,  since  we  learn  from 
the  fathera  of  the  firat  three  centuries,  that  the 
diyinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was. 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  acknowledgea 
by  the  catholic  church,  and  that  those  who 
maintained  a  contrary  opinion  were  considered 
as  heretics ;  and  as  every  one  knows  that  nei- 
ther the  divinity  of  the  Father,  nor  the  unity 
of  the  GK)dhead,  was  ever  called  in  question  at 
any  period,  it  follows  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity  has  been  in  substance,  in 
all  its  constituent  parts,  always  known  among 
Christians.  In  tne  fourth  century  it  became 
the  subject  of  earn  and  general  controversy ; 
and  it  was  not  till  then  that  this  doctrine  was 

Sarticularly  discussed.  While  there  was  no 
enial  or  dispute,  proof  and  defence  were  un- 
necessary :  Nun^tdenim  perfects  de  THnitate 
tractatum  est^anUquam  cbUUrarent  Ariani? 
But  this  doctrine  is  positively  mentioned  as 
being  admitted  among  catholic  Christians,  by 
writere  who  lived  long  before  that  age  of  con- 
trovere;^.  Justin  Martyr,  in  refuting  the  charge 
of  atheism  ursed  a^mst  ChristiansM)ecause 
they  did  not  brieve  m  the  gods  of  the  Heathen, 
expressly  says,  "  We  worship  and  adore  the 
Father,  and  the  Son  who  came  from  him  and 
taught  us  these  things,  and  the  prophetic 
Spirit;"  and  soon  after,  in  the  same  apology^ 
he  undertakes  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
the  honour  paid  by  Christians  to  the  Father  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  Son  in  the  second,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  third ;  and  says,  that 
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dboir  ftniguiog  the  second  plaee  to  a  crociiied 
man,  was,  by  unbelieTers,  denominated  mad- 
ness, because  they  were  ig:norant  of  the  mystery, 
which  he  then  proceeds  to  explain.  Athena- 
goras,  in  replying  to  the  aame  charge  of  atheism 
urged  against  Christians,  because  thev  refused 
to  worship  the  false  gods  of  the  Heatnen,  says 
**  Who  would  not  wonder,  when  he  knows  that 
we,  who  call  upon  God  the  Father,  and  Giod 
tlie  Son,  and  Grod  the  Holy  Spirit,  showing 
their  power  in  the  unity,  and  their  distinction 
in  order,  should  be  called  atheists  1"  Clement 
of  Alexandria^  not  only  mentions  three  divine 
persons,  but  invokes  them  as  one  only  Grod. 
Praxeas,  Sabellius,  and  other  Unitarians,  ac- 
cused the  orthodox  Christians  of  tritheism, 
which  is  of  itself  a  dear  proof  that  the  ortho- 
dox worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  though  in  reality  they  con- 
sidered these  three  persons  as  constituting  the 
one  true  God,  it  is  obvious  that  their  enemies 
might  easily  represent  that  worship  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  three  Qodn.  Tertullian,  in 
writing  against  Praxeas,  maintains,  that  a 
Trinity  rationally  conceived  is  consistent  with 
truth,  and  that  unity  irrationally  conceived 
forms  heresy.  He  had  before  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that 
"  there  are  three  of  one  substance,  and  of  one 
condition,  and  of  one  power,  because  there  is 
one  God  :*'  and  he  afterward  adds,  "  The  con- 
nection of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Son  in  the  Comforter,  makes  wree  united 
together,  the  one  with  the  other ;  which  three 
are  one  thing,  not  one  person ;  as  it  is  said,  I 
and  the  Father  are  one  thing,  with  regard  to 
the  unity  of  substance,  not  to  the  sin^arity 
of  number:''  and  he  olafb  expressly  says,  "  The 
Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God ;"  and  again,  "  The  Father, 
the  son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  believed  to  be 
three,  constitute  one  God."  And  in  another 
part  of  his  works  he  savs,  "  There  is  a  Trinity 
of  one  Divinity,  the  FaUier,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost."  And  Tertullian  not  only 
maintains  these  doctrines,  but  asserts  that  they 
were  prior  to  anjr  heresy,  and  had,  indeed,  been 
the  faith  of  Christians  from  the  first  promul- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  To  these  writers  of  the 
second  century,  we  may  add  Origen  and 
Cyprian  in  the  third:  tne  former  of  whom 
mentions  baptism  ^^illuding  to  its  appointed 
form)  as  "tne  scw^e  and  fountain  of  graces 
to  him  who  dedicates  himself  to  the  divinity 
of  the  adorable  Trinity."  And  the  latter,  ader 
reciting  the  same  form  of  baptism|  says  that 
"by  it  Christ  delivered  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tnnity,  unto  which  mystery  or  sacrament  the 
nations  wore  to  be  baptized."  It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  quotations  upon  Uils  subject;  but 
these  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  opinions 
of  the  early  fathers,  and  to  refute  the  assertion 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  fourth  centuryr.  To  these  positive 
testimonies  may  be  subjoined  a  neeative  ar^ 
ment:  those  who  acknowledged  tne  divimty 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aie  never 
called  heretics  by  any  writer  of  the  first  three 
centuries  i  and  this  circumstance  is  aorely  a 


strone  proof  that  the  doetrina  of  tk 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  diRDch ;  nan 
especially,  since  the  names  of  those  who  isA 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Ecij 
Ghost,  are  transmitted  to  ns  as  of  penoos 
who  dissented  from  the  conunon  frith  of  Cms- 


But  while  we  contend  that  the  doetrjie  of 
tite  Trinity  in  Unity  is  foooded  in  Scrpmrc, 
and  supported  by  the  authority  of  tk  nAj 
Christians,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  j  txx 

S'ven  to  man  to  understand  in  wbst  uAisa 
e  three  persons  are  united,  or  how,  aepa.'aie.y 
and  jointly,  they  are  God.  It  would,  periisra. 
have  been  well,  if  divines,  in  tiesiin^  uu 
awful  and  mysterious  subject,  had  coobed 
themselves  to  the  expressions  of  Scripture;  £x 
the  moment  we  begin  to  explain  it  beyood  (te 
written  word  of  God,  we  plunee  oonelTes  iuc 
inextricable  difficulties^  And  how  can  ii  be 
otherwise?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  oar  £dj| 
understandings  should  be  competent  to  the  f  :ii 
comprehension  of  the  nature  axid  propemes  d 
an  infinite  Being  1  '*Can  we  find  out  -it 
Almighty  to  per&tion,"  Job  xi,  7 ;  or  p«» 
trate  into  the  essence  of  the  Moot  High  1  '  Gcd 
is  a  Spirit,"  John  iv,  24,  and  our  gross  eose^ 
tions  are  but  ill-adapted  to  the  oootcmfliiKa 
of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Beine.  We  kzwv  doc 
the  essence  of  our  own  mino^  nor  the  oncat 
distinction  of  its  several  fiiculties;  ana  vbf 
then  should  we  hope  to  compreheiDd  tbe  per- 
sonal characters  which  exist  in  the  Godi^w  * 
"  If  I  tell  you  earthly  things,  and  yoa  no-ier- 
stand  them  not,  how  shall  ye  gndenttnd  if  1 
tell  you  heavenly  things  1"  When  we  •aas^ 
to  investi^te  tne  nature  of  the  Deity,  v  base 
existence  is  commensurate  with  eteroity,  br 
whose  power  the  universe  was  created,  and  ^ 
whose  wisdom  it  is  governed ;  whose  ptcseasx 
fills  all  space,  and  whose  knowledge  extcad*  to 
the  thoughts  of  every  man  in  eyery  age,  aad 
to  the  events  of  all  places,  past,  pieaent,  and  '>o 
come,  the  mind  is  quickly  lost  in  the  vasaes 
of  these  ideas,  and,  unable  to  find  any  suit 
guide  to  direct  its  progress,  it  beoomes,  at  ctst 
step,  more  bewilaerra  and  entan^ed  in  » 
enoless  mazes  of  metaphysical  sbstracuoa 
"God  is  a  God  that  hideth  himsdf:"  '  W( 
cannot  by  searching  find  out  God."  "  Bchc^i 
God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not,"  Job  m^ 
9 ;  xi,  fi  xxxvi,  96.  '*  Such  knowledge  is  uw 
wonderful  and  excellent  for  ui ;  it  is  hj^h;  ^ 
cannot  attain  unto  it,"  Psahn  cxxxix,  o.  b>s 
for  us,  simply  and  in  that  docile  spirit  vhidi 
becomes  us,  to  receive  the  testimony  of  G<^  " 
to  himself,  and  to  fix  ourselves  upon  thai  £rd; 
est  of  all  foundations,  and  moat  rational  of  *^ 
evidence,  "  Thus  saiih  the  Lord." 

TRIUMPHS,  MiuTiET.  The  HArews,  «»• 
der  the  direction  of  inspired  pnwlwcs,  cfJcOi** 
ted  their  victories  by  triumphal  processiooi, 
the  women  and  children  danang^  and  plaf  lOg 
upon  musical  instruments,  and  singing  hjioM 
and  songs  of  triumph  to  the  living  and  u^ 
God.     The  song  of  Moaes  at  the  Red  Sc^ 


which  was  sunc  by  Miriam  and  the  womeD  m 
Israel  to  the  dulcet  beat  of  the  timbrel,  ii J 
majestic  example  of  the  triaqphal  hyiBM  v 
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Ike  ancient  Hebrews.  The  long  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  after  the  decisive  bsotle  in  which 
Sisera  lost  his  life,  and  Jabin  his  dominion  over 
the  tribes  of  Israeli  is  a  production  of  the  same 
■ort,  in  which  the  spint  of  genuine  heroism 
and  of  true  religion  are  admirably  combined. 
But  the  song  which  the  women  of  Israel 
chanted  when  they  went  out  to  meet  Saul  and 
hia  victorious  army,  after  the  death  of  Goliath, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines,  pos- 
aesses  somewhat  of  a  different  character  turn- 
ing chiefly  on  the  valorous  exploits  of  Saul 
wSi  the  youthful  champion  of  Israel:  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  came,  when  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine, 
that  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  King  Saul 
with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of 
music :  and  the  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  1 
Sam.  zviii,  6,  7.  But  the  most  remarkable  fes- 
tivity, perhaps,  on  the  records  of  history,  was 
celebrated  by  Jehoshaphat,  the  king  of  Judah, 
in  a  succeeding  age.  When  that  religious 
prince  led  forth  his  army  to  battle  against  a 
powerful  confederacy  of  his  neighbours,  he 
appointed  a  band  of  sacred  music  to  march  in 
front,  praising  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  they 
went  before  the  army, "  and  to  say,  Praise  m& 
Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  After 
the  discomfiture  of  their  enemies,  he  assembled 
his  army  in  the  valley  of  Beracha,  near  the 
scene  of  victory,  where  they  resumed  the  an- 
them of  religious  praise :  "  Then  they  returned, 
every  man  of  Juaah  and  Jerusalem,  and  Jeho- 
shaphat in  the  fore  front  of  them,  to  go  again 
to  Jerusalem  with  joy ;  for  the  Lord  had  made 
them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.  And  they 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries,  and  harns. 
and  trumpets,  unto  the  nouse  of  the  Lora^" 
i  Chron.  xx,  31,  27.  Instead  of  celebrating  his 
own  heroism,  or  the  valour  of  his  troops,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  that  excellent  prince 
sung  with  his  whole  army  the  praises  of  the 
Lora  of  hostSj  who  disposes  of  the  victory 
according  to  his  pleasure.  This  conduct  was 
t>ecoming  the  descendant  and  successor  of  Da- 
vid, the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart, 
ana  a  relieious  people,  the  peculiar  inheritance 
of  Jehovah. 

The  Roman  conquerors  used  to  carry  branch- 
es of  palm  in  their  hands  when  they  went  in 
triumph  to  the  capitol;  and  sometimes  wore 
the  loga  palmata^  a  garment  with  the  figures  of 
palm  trees  upon  it,  which  were  interwoven  in 
the  fabric.  In  the  same  triumphant  attitude, 
the  Apostle  John  beheld  in  vision  those  who 
had  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  stand- 
jne  "  before  the  throne^  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,"  Rev.  vii,  9. 
The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be 
obtained  in  the  Roman  state,  was  a  triumph, 
or  solemn^  procession,  in  which  a  victorious 
general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the 
city  to  the  capitol.  He  set  out  from  the  Cam- 
pas  Martins,  and  proceeded  alonr  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  and  from  thence  througti  the  most 
public  places  of  the  city.    The  streets  were 


strewed  with  fiowers,  and  the  altars  smoked 
with  incense.  First  went  a  numerous  band  of 
music,  sinking  and  playing  triumphal  son^s] 
next  were  led  the  oxen  to  m  sacrinced,  having 
their  horns  gilt^  and  their  heads  adorned  with 
fillets  and  garlands;  then,  in  carriages,  were 
brought  the  spoils  taken  from  tiie  enemy ;  also 
golden  crowns  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary 
states.  The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations 
were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames ;  and  ima^s 
or  representations  of  the  conquered  countries 
and  cities  were  exhibited.  The  captive  leaders 
followed  in  chains,  with  their  enildrcn  and 
attendants  *,  after  the  captives  came  the  lictors, 
having  their  faces  wreathed  with  laurel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and- 
dancers,  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns 
of  gold :  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  panto- 
mime, clothed  in  a  female  f  arb,  whose  business 
it  was,  with  his  looks  ana  ^stures,  to  insult 
the  vanquished ;  a  long  train  of  persons  fol- 
lowed, carrying  perfumes ;  after  them  came  the 
general,  dress^  in  purple,  embroidered  with 

fold,  with  a  crown  of  uiurel  on  his  head,  a 
ranch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  hia 
left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top, 
his  face  pamted  with  vermilion,  and  a  golden 
ball  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast;  he 
stood  upright  in  a  gilded  chariot,  adorned  with 
ivory,  and  drawn  by  fiiur  white  horses,  attended 
by  his relations^and  a  mat  crowd  oi  citizens, 
all  in  white.  His  children  rode  in  the  chariot 
along  with  him ;  his  lieutenants  and  military 
tribunes,  commonly  by  his  side.  After  the  ge- 
neral followed  the  consuls  and  senators,  on 
foot ;  and  the  whole  procession  was  closed  by 
the  victorious  army  drawn  up  in  order,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which 
they  had  received  for  their  valour,  singing 
their  own  and  their  general's  praises.  The 
triumphal  procession  was  not  confined  to  the 
Romans;  the  Greeks  had  a  similar  custom; 
for  the  conquerors  used  to  make  a  procession 
through  the  middle  of  their  city,  crowned  with 
earlandsj  repeating  hymns  and  sonss,  and 
brandishing  their  spears;  the  captives  followed 
in  chains,  and  all  their  spoils  were  exposed  to 
public  view. 

The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gkntilcs  alludes  to 
these  splendid  triumphal  scenes  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  wnere  he  mentions  the  glo- 
rious ascension  of  his  Redeemer  into  heaven : 
"  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  capti- 
vity captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men,"  E4>h. 
iv,  8.  These  words  are  a  quotation  from  the 
sixty-eiehth  Psalm,  where  David  in  spirit  de- 
scrioes  Uie  ascension  of  Messiah  in  veiy  glow- 
ing colours :  "  The  chariots  of  Gkxi  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  aneels:  the  Lord 
is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  Uie  holy  place. 
Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive."  or  an  immense  number  of 
captives ;  "  tnou  nast  received  gifts  for  men : 
yea,  for  the  rebellious  also ;  that  the  Lord  God 
might  dwell  amone  them.  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  daily  loadethus  with  his  benefits,  even 
the  Gfod  of  our  salvation.  Selah,"  Psalm  IzTiii, 
17-19.  Knowing  the  deep  impression  which 
such  an  allusion  is  calculated  to  make  on  tba 
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mind  of  A  people  faniHarly  acquainted  with 
trhnn|)hal  scenes,  the  Apostle  returns  to  it  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  was  written 
about  the  same  time :  **  Having  spoiled  prtnci" 
palities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it,"  Col.  ii,  15. 
After  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  all  his 
enemies,  he  ascended  in  splendour  and  triumph 
into  his  Father's  presence  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  the  chariots  of  the  Most  High,  thou- 
sands of  holy  angels  attending  in  his  train ;  he 
led  the  devil  and  all  his  angds,  tocher  with 
sin.  the  world,  and  death,  as  his  spoils  of  war, 
and  captives  in  chains,  and  exposed  them  to 
open  contempt  and  shame,  in  tne  view  of  all 
his  angelic  attendants,  triumphing  like  a  glo- 
rious conqueror  over  them,  in  virtue  of  his 
cross,  upon  which  he  made  complete  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  and  by  his  own  strength,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  creature,  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil. 
And  as  mighty  princes  were  accustomed  to 
scatter  largesses  among  the  |)eople.  and  reward 
their  companions  in  arms  with  a  liberal  hand, 
when,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  na- 
tions, they  returned  in  triumph  to  their  capital ; 
so  the  Conqueror  of  death  and  hell,  when  he 
ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  and  sat  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shed  forth  blessings 
of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  upon  people  of 
every  toneue  and  of  every  nation. 

The  officers  and  soldiers,  also,  were  rewarded 
according  to  their  merit.  Amone  the  Romans, 
the  noblest  reward  which  a  soldier  could  re- 
ceive^ was  the  crown^  made  of  leaves.  Alluding 
to  this  high  distinction,  the  Apostle  says  to  his 
■on  Timothy,  *'I  have  foufifnt  a  good  fight; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  tor  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  riehteous 
Judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day;  ana  not  to 
nie  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appeanng,"  2  Tim.  iv,  7, 8.  And  lest  any  one 
should  imagine  that  the  Christian's  crown  is 
perishable  in  its  nature,  and  soon  fades  away, 
like  a  crown  of  oak  leaves,  the  Apostle  Peter 
assures  the  faithful  soldier  of  Chnst  that  his 
crown  is  infinitely  more  valuable  and  lasting : 
"  Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away,"  1  Peter  v,  4.  And  this  account  is 
confirmea  by  8t.  James:  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endureth  temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried, 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him," 
James  i,  12.  The  military  crowns  were  con- 
ferred by  the  general  in  presence  of  his  army  ; 
and  such  as  received  than,  after  a  public  euio- 
gium  on  their  valour,  were  placed  next  his 
person.  The  Christian  also  receives  his  un- 
merited reward  from  the  hand  of  the  Captain 
of  his  salvation :  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  Rev.  ii,  10. 
And,  like  the  brave  veteran  of  ancient  times, 
he  is  oromoted  to  a  place  near  his  Lord  :  "  To 
him  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
Bte  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  bis  throne," 
Rev.  iii,  21. 

JTROAS,  a  city  of  Phtygia,  or  of  Mysia, 
upon  the  Hellespont,  havmg  the  old  city  of 


Troy  to  the  north,  and  thai  of  Ansos  to  ih      i 
south.    8omc»time8  the  name  of  Troas  is  pit 
for  the  province,  wherein  the  chy  of  Trof      \ 
stood.    Dt.  Paul  was  at  Troas,  vben  be  hfsd      | 
the  vision  of  the  Macedonian  iiiyiting  him  lo 
come  and  preach  in  that  kingdom,  Acu  rri,  & 
Beside  this,  the  Apostle  was  serrral  times  at 
Troas ;  but  we  know  nothing  particular  of  kii 
transactions  there,  Acts  xx,  5,  6;  2  Cor.  ii,  14; 
2  Tim.  iv,  13. 

TROPHIMUS,adiscipleof  Sl  Paul,aadiB 
Ephesian  by  birth.  He  came  from  Ephesos  to 
Corinth  with  the  Apostle,  and  kept  him  comptsf 
in  his  whole  journey  from  Corinth  to  Jemsaiem, 
A.  D.  56.  Acts  XX,  4.  When  8t.  Paul  was  ii 
the  temple  there,  the  Jews  laid  hold  of  hioi, 
cryine  out,  "  Men  of  Israel,  help ;  this  is  tk 
man  that  teacheth  all  men  every  where  agaiist 
the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place ;  asd 
fartner,  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  teapk, 
and  hath  poUuted  this  holy  place,"  Acts  xii, 
26,  29.  And  this  they  said,  becauae  oertaii 
Jews  of  Ephesus  having  seen  Trophimus  vitli 
St.  Paul  in  the  city,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  a  Gbntile,  imagined  that  St.  Paul  had  iniro- 
duced  him. into  the  temple.  The  whole  ciir 
was  immediately  in  an  uproar,  and  St.  Paul  vu 
secured.  Trophimus  afterward  accompani«d 
St.  Paul :  for  that  Apostle  writes  to  Timothy, 
that  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  ai  BSiIobs, 
2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

TRUMPET.  The  Lord  commanded  Moset 
to  make  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver,  to  be 
employed  in  calling  the  people  together  whai 
they  were  to  decamp,  Num.  x,  2,  3,  &c  They 
also  chiefly  made  use  of  these  trumpets,  to 
proclaim  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  the 
oeginning  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  jubilee.  Lev.  xxv,  9,  Id 
Josephus  says,  that  these  trumpets  were  n^r 
a  cuoit  long;  and  had  a  tube,  or  pipe,  of  lbs 
thickness  of  a  common  flute.  Their  mooths 
were  onhr  wide  enough  to  be  blown  into,  aad 
their  ends  were  like  those  of  a  modem  tnoa- 
pet.  At  first  there  were  but  two  in  the  caiop, 
but  afterward  a  greater  number  were  made. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  there  were  seven 
of  them,  Joshua  vi,  4.  At  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  six-score  priests  sounded 
as  many  trumpets,  2  Chron.  v,  12.  Beside  the 
sacred  trumpets  of  the  temple,  the  use  of  which 
was  restrained  to  the  priests  only,  in  war  there 
were  others,  which  the  generals  sometimes 
employed  for  gathering  their  troops  together. 
For  example,  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet,  to 
assemble  the  Israelites  against  the  Moabites, 
who  opprpssed  them,  and  whose  king  Eglon 
he  had  lately  slain,  Judg.  vi,  27.  Gideon  took 
a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  gave  every  one  of 
his  people  one,  when  he  assaulted  the  Mi-* 
dianites.  Judges  vii,  2,  16.  Joab  sounded  the 
trumpet,  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat  to  his 
soldiers,  in  the  battle  against  those  of  Abner's 
party,  and  in  that  against  Absalom ;  and  lastly, 
m  the  pursuit  of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichn, 
2  Sam.  ii,  28;  xviii,  16;  xx,  22.  The  feast 
of  trumpets  was  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year,  the  firac  of 
the  civil  year.    See  Mtrsic. 
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TRUTH  is  used,  1.  In  opposition  to  false- 
hood, liesj  or  deceit,  ProT.  zii,  17,  ^.  2.  It 
signifies  fidelity,  sincerity,  and  punctuality  in 
keepiiu^  promises;  and  to  truth  taken  in  this 
sense  is  generally  joined  mercy  or  kindness,  as 
in  Gren.  xxir,  27,  and  other  places  of  Scripture. 
3.  Truth  is  put  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  Qalatians  iii,  1.  4.  Truth  is  put  for 
the  substance  of  the  types  and  ceremonies  of 
Lhe  law.  John  i,  17. 

TUBAL,  the  fifth  son  of  Japheth.  The 
Scrinture  conunonly  ioins  toeether  Tubal  and 
Mesnech,  which  makes  it  thought  that  they 
peopled  countries  bordering  upon  each  other. 
The  Chaldee  interpreters,  bv  Tubal  and  Me* 
ihech,  understand  Italy  and  Asia,  or  rather  Au- 
soniau  Josephus  accounts  them  to  be  Iberia 
und  Cappadocia.  St.  Jerom  affirms  that  Tubal 
-epreserts  the  Spaniards,  heretofore  called 
Iberians.  Bochart  is  very  copious  in  proving, 
hat  by  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  intended  tSt 
Muscovites  and  the  Tibarenians. 

TUBAL-CAINjOr  THUBAL-C AIN.  son 
>f  Lamech  the  bigamous,  and  of  Zillah, 
jkn.  iz,  29.  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that'  he 
WBB  the  father  and  inventor,  or  •master,  of 
he  art  of  forging  and  managing  iron,  ana  of 
Dakiog  all  kinds  of  iron- work.  There  is  great 
«ason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  Vulcan  of 
be  Heathens. 

TURTLE,  irn,  rMy«uv,  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  Lev.  i,  14 ; 
r  7,  11;  xii,  6,  8;  xiv,  22,  30;  xv,  14,  29; 
Num.  vi,  10;  Psalm  Ixxiv,  19;  Cant,  ii,  12; 
Ter.  viii,  7;  rpvyCotf,  Luke  ii,  24.  We  have  the 
iuthority  of  the  Sej)tuagint,  the  Tarfum,  and 
>f  all  the  ancient  interpreters,  for  understond- 
ng  this  of  the  turtle.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
hose  evident  instances  in  which  the  name  of 
he  bird  is  by  ontmuUopaia  formed  from  its  note 
^r  cry.  The  turtle  is  mentioned  among  mi- 
gratory birds  by  Jeremiah  viii,  7,  and  in  this 
tense  differs  from  the  rest  of  ito  family,  which 
ire  all  stationary.  The  (act  to  which  the  pro- 
ihet  alludes  is  attested  by  Aristotle  in  these 
rords :  '*  The  pigeon  and  the  dove  are  always 
>re8ent,  bat  the  turtle  only  in  summer;  that 
>ird  is  not  seen  in  winter."  And  in  another 
>art  of  his  work,  he  asserU  that  the  dove 
e mains,  while  the  turtle  migrates.  Varro,  and 
»ther  ancient  writers,  make  the  like  statement. 
Thus  Solomon,  Cant,  ii,  12,  mentions  the  r^um 
•f  this  bird  as  one  of  the  indications  of  spring : 
The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  lan<L'* 
>ce  Dove. 

TYCHICUS,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  whom 
he  Apostle  oAeo  employed  to  carry  his  letters 
3  the  several  churches.  He  was  of  the  province 
f  Asia,  and  accompanied  Su  Paul,  when,  in 
L.  D.  58,  he  made  his  journey  from  Corinth 
y  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx^  4.  It  was  he  that 
arried  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  to 
he.  Ephesians,  and  the  first  to  Timothy.  St. 
'aul  did  not  send  him  merely  to  carry  his  let- 
ers,  but  also  to  learn  the  state  of  the  churches, 
nd  to  brinz  him  an  account  of  them.  Where- 
ore  he  calls  htm  his  dear  brother,  a  faithful 
lintster  of  the  Lord,  and  his  companion  in  the 
ervice  of  Gk)d,  £ph.  vi,  21,  22:  Col.  iv,  7,  8. 
2e  hstd  tbonghu  ako  of  sending  him  intoCrste, 
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to  preside  over  that  church  in  the  ahfsnce  of 
Titus,  iii,  12. 

TYPE.  This  word  is  not  frequenUy  used 
in  Scripture ;  but  what  it  si^ifies  is  supposed 
to  be  very  frequently  implied.  We  usually 
consider  a  type  as  an  example,  pattern,  or 
general  simiutude  to  a  person,  event,  or  thing 
which  is  to  come:  axul  in  this  it  differs  from  a 
rniresentation,  memorial,  or  commemoration 
of^an  event,  dtc,  which  is  pasL  The  Spirit  of 
God  has  adopted  a  variety  of  means  to  indicate 
his  perfect  foreknowledge  of  all  evente,  and 
his  power  to  control  them.  This  is  some- 
times declared  by  express  verbal  prophecy; 
sometimes  by  specific  actions  performed  By 
divine  commana;  and  sometimes  by  those 
peculiar  events,  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  and 
the  history  or  religious  observances  of  the  Is- 
raelites, which  were  caused  to  bear  a  designed 
reference  to  some  parte  of  the  Gk)spel  history. 
The  main  point,  says  Chevallier,  in  an  inquiry 
into  these  historical  types,  is  to  esteblish  tlte. 
fact  of  a  preconcerted  connection  between  the 
two  series  of  evente.  No  similarity,  in  itself, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  correspondence. 
Even  those  reconied  in  Scripture  are  recorded 
under  very  different  circumstances.  If  the  first 
event  be  declared  to  be  typical,  at  the  time 
when  it  occurs,  and  the  second  correspond 
with  the  prediction  so  delivered,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tnat  the  correspondence  was  designed. 
If,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  second  event, 
there  be  delivered  a  distinct  prophecy,  that  it 
will  happen,  and  will  correspond  with  some 
previous  event j  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
furnishes  an  intrinsic  proof,  that  the  person 
who  gave  it  spake  by  divine  inspiration.  It 
may  not,  from  this  fact,  follow,  tnat  the  two 
evente  were  connected  by  a  desi^  formed 
before  either  of  them  occurred ;  but  it  certeinly 
does  follow,  that  the  second  event,  in  some 
measure,  had  respect  to  the  first;  and  that 
whatever  degree  of  connection  was,  by  such  a 
prophet,  assumed  to  exist,  did  really  exist.  If, 
agam,  no  specific  declaration  be  made,  respect- 
ing the  typical  character  of  any  event  or  per- 
son^ until  after  the  second  event  has  occurred, 
which  is  then  declared  to  have  been  prefigured ; 
the  fact  of  preconcerted  connection  wul  rest 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  person  who 
advances  the  assertion.  But,  if  we  know,  from 
other  sources,  that  his  words  are  the  words  of 
truth,  our  only  inquiry  will  be,  if  he  either  dis- 
tinctly asserts,  or  plainly*  infera^the  existence 
of  a  designed  corresponaence.  The  fact,  then, 
of  a  preconcerted  connection  between  two 
series  of  evente,  is  capable  of  being  esteblished 
in  three  ways:  and  the  historical  types  may  be 
accordingly  arranged  in  three  principal  di- 
visions. Some  of  them  afford  intrinsic  evi- 
dence, that  the  Scriptures,  which  record  them, 
are  eiven  by  inspiration  of  GkKl ;  the  othen 
can  be  proved  to  exist  only  by  assuminjg^  that 
fact:  but  all,  when  once  established,  displi^ 
the  astonishing  power  and  wisdom  of  Uod; 
and  the  imporunce  of  that  scheme  of  redem|h 
tion,  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  Wtth 
such  mav;nificent  preparations.  In  oonten* 
pl&tkkg  Uus  wonderful  system  we  diaosm 
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great  intention  mterwoTen,  not  only  into  the  I 
verbal   prophecies    and   extraordinary  events  { 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  but  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  lives  of  selected 
indiyiduals,   even    from   the  creation  of  the 
world.     Adam  was  "the  fifure  of  him  that 
was  to  come,"  Romans  v,  14.     Melchisedec 
was  "  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  Grod/'  Heb. 
vii,  3.    Abraham,  in  the  course  of  events  in 
which  he  was  engaged  by  the  especial  command 
of  Heaven,  was  enabled  to  see  Christ's  day, 
John  viii,  56;  and  Isaac  was  received  from 
the  dead  "  in  a  figure,"  Heb.  xi,  19.  At  a  later 
period,  the  paschal  lamb  was  ordained  to  be 
sacrificed,  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  the  im- 
mediate deliverance,  which  it  was  instituted  to 
procure  and  to  commemorate,  but  also  as  a 
continued  memorial  of  that  wnich  was  to  be 
*'  AilfiUed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  Luke  xxii, 
16.    Moses  was  raised  up  to  deliver  the  people 
of  Israel;  to  be  to  them  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet, 
a  priest ;  and  to  possess  the  reral  authority,  if 
not  the  title  of  king.    But^  ouring  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  himself  taught,  that 
one  great  prophet  should  be  raised  up  like  unto 
him :  before  nis  death  he  delivered  the  same 
'propnecy  to  the  people;  and,  after  that  event, 
'the  Israelites  continually  looked  for  that  faith- 
'M  prophet,  w(io  should  return  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  1  Mace,  iv,  46;  xiv,  41.    Their  pro- 
phets all  pointed  to  some  greater  lawgiver,  who 
•should  introduce  a  new  law  into  their  hearts, 
and  inscribe  them  upon  their  minds,  Jer.  xxxi, 
'33.    The  whole  people  of  Israel    were   also 
made,  in   some    mstanccs,  designedly  repre- 
sentative of  Christ:  and   the    events^  which 
•occurred  in  their  national  history,  distinctly 
referred  to  him.    During  their  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness.  God  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  which  should  bear   reference  to  the 
great  scheme  of  the  Gk)speL    They  ate  spiritual 
meat.   'It  was  an  emblem  of  the  true  bread  of 
life,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  John  vi, 
32.    *<  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that 
followed  them:   and  that  Rock  was  Christ," 
1  Cor.  X,  4.    They  were  destroyed  of  serpents ; 
and  a  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  a  pole, 
that  whosoever  looked  might  live.    It  was  a 
sensible  figure  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  was 
in  like  manner  to  be  lifted  up ;  **  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life^"  John  iii,  15.     Beside,  their  re- 
ligious ordinances  were  only  **  a  teire  for  the 
time  then  present,"  Heb.  ix,  9.    Their  taber- 
nacle was  made  after  the  pattern  of  heavenly 
things,  Heb.  viii,  5;  Elxoa.  xxv,  9,  40;  and 
was  intended  to  prefigure  the   "greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands," 
Heb.  IX,  U.    The  high  priest  was  a  living  re- 
presentative of  the  g[rcat  "  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,"    Heb.   iii,  1:    and  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  plainly  had  respect  to  the  one  great 
sacrifice  n>r  sins.     Joshua  the  son  of  Ti^un 
represented  Jesus  in  name:  and  by  his  earthly 
conquests   in   some   measure   prefigured    tM 
heavenly  triumphs  of  his  Lord.     In  a  sub- 
■equent  period,  Uavid  was  no  indistinct  type 
«r  "the Messiah  the  Frince,"  Dan.  ix,  S6,  for 
•a  kng  time  hanibl*d,And  at  length  triumpoan* 


over  his  enemies.    And  the  pcaceaMe  doiwinMB 
of  Solomon  prefi£[ured  that  eternal  rest  sad 
peace,  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 
In  a  still  later  ace,  the  miraeoloas  preaervstioa 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah  displayed  a  sign,  wfaick 
was  fiilfiUed  in  the  resurrection  of  ChriaL  Aai 
when  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Josedecb,  the  high  priest,  and  his  fellows,  were 
set  forth  as  "  men  of  sifn,"  rqireoentstiTes  of 
the  Branch,  which  shouM,  in  the  fulness  of  tsae, 
be  raised  up  to  the  stem  of  Jesse,  Zech.  iii,S; 
Isa.  xi,  1.    The  illustration,  then,  to  be  decived 
fipom  the  historical  types  of  the  Old  Testamtn, 
is  found  diffused  over  the  whole  period,  whick 
extends  from^  the  creation  of  the  wcnkl,  to  the 
time  when  vision  and  prophecy  were  SMkd. 
And  all  the  light,  which  emanates  Irain  m 
many  various  points,  is  eonoentrated  in  the 
person  of  Christ 

TYR ANNUS.  It  is  said  in  Acts  xix,9, 
that  St.  Paul  being  at  Ephesus,  and  seeing  tbM 
the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached,  instead  of 
being  converted,  were  rather  more  hardened 
and  obstinate,  he  withdrew  from  their  society, 
nor  went  to  preach  in  their  synagognC)  ra 
taught  every  day  in  the  school  of  one  Tyraa- 
nus.  It  is  inquired.  Who  waa  this  Tyrannm  1 
Some  think  him  to  nave  been  a  piiiioe  or  giett 
lord,  who  accommodated  the  Apostle  with  ha 
house,  in  which  to  receive  and  inatniet  hii 
disciples.  But  the  generality  conclude,  tkit 
Tyrannus  was  a  converted  Grentile,  a  frioid  of 
St.  Paul,  to  whom  he  withdrew. 

TYRE,  or  Ttrus,  was  a  famona  city  of  Phe- 
nicia.  Its  Hebrew  name  is  n^  or  <v,  whidi 
signifies  a  rock.  The  city  of  Tyre  waa  allotced 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Joshua  xlx,  S9,  with  the 
other  maritime  cities  of  the  same  coast ;  but  ii 
does  not  appear  that  the  Asherites  ever  drove 
out  the  Canaanites.  Isaiah,  xxiii,  19,  calU 
Tyre  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  that  is,  a  coloay 
from  it  Homer  never  sp^s  of  Tyre,  b«a 
onlv  of  Sidon.  Josephus  says,  that  Tyre  was 
built  not  above  two  nundrea  and  forty  yean 
before  the  teinple  of  Solomon;  which  weald 
be  in  A.  M.  7760,  two  hundiWl  years  afts 
Joshua.  Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  conti- 
nental. Insular  Tyre  was  certainly  the  motf 
ancient;  fisr  this  it  was  which  was  noticed 
by  Joshua:  the  continental  city,  however,  as 
being  more  commcxiiously  situated,  first  grtm 
into  consideration,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Palntyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  this  -distinction,  has  embarrassed 
both  the  Tyrian  chronolory  and  geojmpfay 
Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky 
island,  eight  hundred  paces  lon^,  and  four 
hundred  broad,  and  could  never  exceed  twc 
miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyre,  on  the  op 
posiie  coast,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  since  many  centuries 
after  its  demolition  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
scattered  ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Of  these, 
the  roost  curious  and  surprising  are,  the  cis> 
terns  of  Rosdayne,  designed  to  supply  ths  city 
with  water ;  of  which  there  are  three  still  e»> 
tire;  about  one  or  two  ftniongs  from  ths 
I  sea,  so  well  deteribed  by  IdaimMI,  ftr  chsL 
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:iiiiou8  constiucUon  and  lolid  matoniy.  Old 
Tyre  withstood  the  mighty^  Asayrian  power, 
uyin|r  been  besieeed  in  Tain,  by  Shahnaneaer, 
lor  five  years;  although  he  eat  off  their  sup- 
3lies  of  water  from  the  cisterns ;  which  they 
remedied  by  diggine  n^ells  within  the  city.  It 
tfterward  held  out  Uiirteen  years  against  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  and  was  at 
ength  taken;  but  not  until  the  Tjrrians  had 
-cmoTed  their  efiects  to  the  invular  town,  and 
eft  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to  the  rictor, 
which  he  demolished.  What  completed  the 
iestniction  of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander 
fcfterward  made  use  of  these  materials  to  build 
k  prodigious  causeway^  or  isthmus,  above  half 
I  mile  long,  to  the  insular  city,  which  reyired, 
la  the  phoNiix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and 
^w  to  great  power  and  opulence,  as  a  mari- 
ime  state ;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a  most 
ibstinate  siege  of  five  months.  Pococke  ob- 
lerres,  that  "  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient 
;ity ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of 
»Tery  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
s  in  many  parts  almost  buried  in  the  sand." 
Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Eze- 
ciel:  "Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more:  though 


hou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be 
bund  aeain,^'  Ezek.  xxri,  SI.  The  fate  of 
nsular  Tyre  has  been  no    less   remarkable. 


i^hen  Alexander  stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire 
o  it.  This  circumstance  was  foretold.  *'  Tyre 
lid  build  herself  a  strong  hold,  and  heaped  up 
ilyer  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of 
he  streets.  Behold,  the  Lrf>rd  will  cast  her 
rut,  and  he  will  smite  her  power  in  the  sea, 
ind  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire  "  Zech.  ix, 
t,  4.  After  this  terrible  calamity,  Tyre  again 
etriered  her  losses.  Only  eighteen  years  wer, 
he  had  reeovered  such  a  share  of  her  ancient 
ommeree  and  opulence,  as  enabled  her  to 
tand  a  sieee  of  fourteen  months  against  An- 
isonus,  berore  he  could  reduce  the  city;  but 
Iter  this,  Tyre  fell  alternately  under  tne  do- 
linion  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Eg3rpt,  and 
Hen  of  the  Romans,  until  it  was  taken  by  the 
laracens,  about  A.  D.  639,  retaken  by  the 
*rusaders,  A.  D.  1134;  and  at  length  sacked 
nd  razed  by  the  Mamelukes  of  E^rpt,  with 
idon,  and  other  strong  towns,  that  tney  might 
o  longer  harbour  the  Christians,  A.  D.  1389. 
The  final  desolation  of  Tyre  was  thus  fiire- 
»1d :  "  I  will  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and 
lake  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock:  it  shall  be  a 
lace  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of 
le  sea  :  for  i  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord 
rod."  "  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a 
>ck:  thou  shalt  be  a  'place  to  spread  nets 
pou  :  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more;  fori  Uie 
ord  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
Fothing  can  be  more  literally  and  astonish- 
lely  executed  than  this  sentence.  Huetins 
elates  of  one  Hadrianus  Panrillerius,  that 
when  he  approached  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and 
?held  the  rocks  stretched  forth  to  the  sea,  and 
le  great  stones  scattered  up  and  down  on  the 
lore,  made  clean  and  smooth  by  the  sun  and 
avaa  and  wind,  and  useftd  only  for  the  dryine 
r  flahermen's  nets,  many  of  which  happened 
;  the  tiflM  to  be  wpnad  tbanoii,  it  bcooght  to 


his  memory  the  prophecy  of  Esekiel  ooiieem> 
ing  Tyre,  tnat  such  should  be  its  fate."  Mann- 
drell,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land,  A.  D.  1697, 
deaeribes  it  thus :  "  This  city,  standing  in  the 
sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at  a  oistanQe, 
something  very  magnificent;   but  when  yoo 
come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory 
fi}r  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  timei| 
and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  xxvL 
xxvii,  xxviii.    On  the  north  side  it  has  an  oU 
Turkish   uncarnsoned  castle;  beside  which, 
you  see  nothing  here  but  a   mere  Babel  m 
broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c ;  there  being 
not  so  much  as  one  entire  house  left  1    Itspr^" 
sent  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretcfaea 
harbouring   themsdvea    in    the    vaults,  and 
subsistinff  chiefly  by  fishing:  who  seem  to  be 
preserved  in  this  puboe  by  Divine  Providence^ 
as  a  visible  arjgument  how  Gk>d  has  fulfilled  his 
word  concermng  Tyre,  namely,  that  it  should 
be  as  the  top  of  a  rock;  a  place  for  fishen  to 
dry  their  nets  upon,  Euk.  xxvi,  14."    HaaaeiU 
quist,  who  saw  it  since,  in  A.  D.  1751,  observes 
as  follows :  "  None  of  those  cities  which  were 
formerly  famous  are  so  totally  ruined  as  Tyre, 
nowcaOedZur,  except  Troy.  Zur  now  scarcely 
can  be  called  a  miserable  village,  though  it  was 
formerly  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  sea.    Hera 
are  about  ten  inhabitants,  Tuiks  and  Chris- 
tians, who  live  by  fishing."    Bruce,  who  visited 
this  country  about  eighty  yean  after  Maun- 
drell,  says,  that  "  passing  by  Tyre  from  curi- 
osity, I  came  to  be  a  mournful  witness  of  the 
trutn  of  that  prophecy,  that  Tyre,  the  queen 
of  nations,  should  be  a  rock  for  fishere  to  dry 
their  nets  on."    Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited 
it  in  1816,  represents  it  as  containing  about 
eight  hundred  substantial  stone-built  nouses, 
and  from  A^e  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
But  Mr.  Jowett,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gredk 
arehbishop,  reduces  this  number  to  less  than 
four  thousand;    namely,   one  thousand  two 
hundred  Qntk  Catholica,  one  hundred  Maron- 
ites,  one  hundred  Cheeks,  one  thousand  Mon- 
tonalis,  and  one  hundred  Turks.    Mr.  Jowett 
observed    numerous    and    beautiful   oolumns 
stretched  along  the  beach,  or  standing  in  frag^ 
roenta  half  buried  in  the  sand,  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  ages :  '*  the  broken  aijueduct, 
and  the  ruins  whidi  appMsar  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, exist  as  an  affecting  monument  of  the 
firagile  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  gran- 
deur."   Mr.  Joliffe  states,  that  there  now  exist 
scarcely  any  traces  of  this  once  powerful  city. 
*|Some  miserable  cabins,  rangea  in  irregular 
lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of  streets,  and 
a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  description, 
occupied  by  the  oflicere  of  government,  com- 
pose nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.    It  still 
makes,  indeed,    some  languishing  efforts    at 
commerce,  ana  contrives  to  export  annually 
to   Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and   tobacco; 
but  the  amount  merits  no  consideration.  The 
noble  dust  of  Alexander,  traced  by  the  imagi- 
nation till  found  stopping  a  beer  barrel,  wowd 
scarcely  afford  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeor 
and  debasement,  than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of 
being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  and  tho 
dem  town  of  Tsoorareetod  on  its  aahiM." 
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At  comihereial  ettiM,  tay*  MaiMibfd,  an- 
ient Alexandria  and  Xiondon  may  be  consi- 
dered as  approaehing  the  nearest  to  Tyre.  Bat 
AlezAndria,  dtiring  the  whole  of  her  prosper- 
ous days,  was  subject  to  foreign  nue;  and 
London,  great  as  are  her  commerce  and  her 
wealth,  and  possessing  at  she  does  almost  a 
monopoly  of  what  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
most  enviable,  and  most  lucrative  branch  of 


enviable,  and 
(hide,  that  with  the 


east,  does  not  centre  in 


herself,  as  Tyre  did,  without  a  rival  and  with- 
out competition,  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and 
hold  an  absolute  monopoly,  not  of  one,  but  of 
every  branch  of  commerce.  For  the  long  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years,  not  a  singk  produc- 
tion of  the  east  passed  to  the  west,  or  of  the 
west  to  the  east,  but  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre. 
Nor  for  many  ages  were  any  ships  found  but 
those  of  Tyre  daring  enough  to  pass  the  straits 
Of  the  Red  8ea  on  one  side,  or  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean .on  the  other.  While  the  vessels  of 
Mher  countries  were  mping  along  their  coasts, 
dinging  to  their  landmarks,  and  friehtened  at 
a  breeze,  the  ships  of  Tyre  were  round  from 
Spain,  if  not  from  Britain,  on  the  west,  to  the 
eoast  of  Malabar  Md  Softila  on  the  east  and 
south.  Vo  wonder  that  her  merchants  were 
princes,  and  that  they  lived  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence unknown  in  any  other  country  m 
the  same  age;  or  that  she  shouki  be  considered 
'II  desirable  pny  by  the  conquensrs  of  the  times. 
But  enterprise  and  wealth  did  not  alone  com- 
plete the  character  of  the  Tjrrians;  they  had 
an  undoubted  claim  to  valour  of  no  comnkon 
order.  Their  city,  which  possessed  scarcely 
iMy  territory  beyond  their  own  walls,  main- 
tained  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  (the  longest  in 
history  except  that  of  Ashdod)  against  the 
irhole  power  of  Baby  km :  and  another  of  seven 
noiiths  spttinst  Alexander,  whose  successes 
had  aifot&d  no  instance  of  similar  delay. 
And  in  neither  case  had  the  captors  much  to 
boast  of,  as  the  Tynans  had  shipped  off  their 
tnost  valuable  property  to  Garthage;  and  in 
the  former  particularly,  as  has  been  already 
i^ated,  they  so  effectually  secured  or  nukn- 
"ficed  the  whole,  that  the  soldiers  of  Nebuehad- 
netzar  found  nothing  to  reward  them  for  their 
length  of  labour,  during  which,  by  excessive 
toil  and  heat,  "their  heads  were  made  bald, 
and  their  very  shoulders  peeled,"  but  vacant 
streets,  and  houses  already  sacked^  Carthage, 
Utica^  and  Cadiz,  are  celebrated  monuments 
of  the  power  of  Trre  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  west.  8ne  extended  her  nsvigation 
even  into  the  ocean,  and  carried  her  commerce 
beyond  England  to  tne  north,  and  the  Canaries 
to  the  south.  Her  connection*  with  the  east, 
though  less*  known,  were  not  less  eonsider- 
*\6\t ;  the  islands  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus,  (the 
modem  Barhain,)  in  the  Persian  Quit  The 
chies  of  Foran  and  Phonicum  Oppidum,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  in  ruins  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,  pi^ve  that  the  Tyrians  had  long  ft«- 
dUetited  the  coast  of  Ambia  and  (he  Indian 


But,  through  ^  vicissitudes  of  time, 
.,  ^educed  to  a  miterabis  village,  has  no 
ler  trade  than  the  exportation  of  a  fow  sadts 
of  oorik  imd  rair  mtm^  fwr  aliy  neirtiHiiit, 


says  Volasy.  but  a  angle  Qmk  fotior  in  thi 
service  of  the  French  Saide.  (Sidon,)  who 
scarcely  takes  suAcient  profit  to  maintais 
his  fomily.  In  allusion  to  Tyre  in  her  beucr 
days,  Forbes  observe^  when  spe^Jung  of  Ss- 
rat,  '*  The  bazsrs,  filled  with  costly  merchao- 
dise;  picturesque  and  interesting  groups  of 
natives  on  elephanu,  camels,  oorses,  ond 
mules  ^  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  ebbe^ 
in  theur  respective  costume;  vesseb  boudisf 
on  the  ttocM,  others  navigating  the  river ;  to- 
gether with  Turks,  Persians,  and  Anneniasi, 
on  Arabian  chargers ;  European  ladies  iniplea* 
did  oarriages,  the  Asiatic  females  in  bockeria 
drawn  by  oxen :  and  the  motley  appearoBce  af 
the  English  and  nabob's  troops  on  the  foctii- 
cations,  remind  us  of  the  following  descripiion 
of  Tyre, '  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  enirf 
of  the  sea,  which  art  a  merchant  of  the  peo- 
ple for  many  iaies,'  Ac,  Bzek.  xxvii,  3.  Thii 
IS  a  true  pictHre  of  onental  commerce  in  as* 
cient  times;  and  a  very  exact  description  of 
the  port  and  the  bazars  of  Surat,  at  the  pn- 
sent  day." 

Dr.  Vincent  has  given  the  foUowmg  able 
illustration  of  the  true  of  Tyre  as  deMribad 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  which  must  m  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  ample  and  early  accouala  a- 
tarn.     The  learned  author  has   rendered  the 
Hebrew  nomes  into  others  better  known  io  tJ» 
eeograpby  of  more  recent  times; — T^  pio- 
duood  from  Hermon,  and  the  mountain  tau 
it,  fir  for  planking ;  and  from  Libanos,  oedan 
for  masts.    From  Bashan,  east  of  the  act  of 
Gkiltlee,  oaks  for  oars.    From  Greece,  or  thb 
Grecian  isles,  ivory  to  adorn  the  benches  or  tk 
waists  of  the  gslleys.    From  Egypt,  Iimb,  or- 
naaneoted  with  dinerent    c<dours  for  saila,  ar 
fiags.  or  ensigns.  From  Peloponaesus,  bine  sad 
purple  cloths  for  awnings.     From  Sidoo  aad 
Aradus,  mariners  ;  but  ^^re  itself  fiimiabed 
pilots  and  commanders.    From  Gebal,  or  Bib- 
los,  on  the  coast  between  Tripolis  and  BerytM, 
caulkers.    From  Peraia  and  Africa,  mercoMj 
tioops.    From  Aradus,  the  troops  that  gam- 
soned  Tyre  with  the  Gamadim.    From  Tar- 
shi^  or  by  distant  voyages  toward  the  woK, 
and  toward  the  east,  ^rsat  wealth,  iioo,  tia, 
lead,  and  silver.    Tin  unpUes  Britain  or  Spais, 
or  at  least  a  voyage  beyood  the  8traitt  of  Bcr- 
eules.    From  Greece,  and  the  coootriM  bor 
denng  on  Pontus,  slaves,  and  brass  wan. 
From  Armenia,  horses,  horsemen,  and  sBski 
From  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  isles  wiibin 
that  gulf,  horns,  (tusks)  of  ivory,  and  abosj. 
The  eixpoirt  to  these  islet  was  the  mutA^ 
ttire  of  Tyre*     From  Syria,  aneroids,  psipl^ 
broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and  agate. 
The  cKports  to  Syria  were  the  moBofacnira 
of  Tyre  fai  irreat  quantities.    From  Judob  asd 
Israel,  the  finest   wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  bal- 
sam.   From    Daaaseua,  H^ine  of  Chstybea, 
(the  country  bordering  on  the  raodeni  Akf- 
po,)  and  wool  in  the  fiseee.    The  exports  to 
Damascus  were  oostly  and  various  sasssfaf- 
turea.    From  the  tribe  of  Dan,  situaifH  mv* 
est  «o  the  Pbtlistiftes,  the  f>rt>doee  of  iiik|J 
brigte  <iT  vrsugfat  iron,  cassia  ortaaaaiW  <*■ 


tMUboit  of  thflw  wrtidM.  Dan  weal  to  and 
fto,  that  is,  foffined  or  conaaclad  the  oara?aoa. 
By  one  interpretation,  the]r  are  aaid  to  come 
firom  Uial ;  and  Uzal  is  said  to  be  Sana,  the 
oapital  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  From  the 
Qtilf  of  Persia,  rich  ok>th  for  tbe  decoration 
of  chariots  or  horsemen.  From  Arabia  Po- 
tnea  and  Hedjas,  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats. 
From  Sabea  and  Oman,  the  best  of  spices. 
From  India,  g;okl,  and  precious  stones.  From 
Mesopotamia,  from  Carrhc»,  and  Babylonia, 
the  Assyrians  brought  all  sorts  of  exquisite 
things;  that  is,  fine  manufacture,  blue  cloth, 
and  broidered  work,  or  fhbrio  of  various  co- 
lours, in  chests  of  cedar  bound  with  cords, 
containing  rich  appareL  If  these  articles  were 
obtainifid  uirther  from  the  east,  may  they  not 
be  the  fabrics  of  India,  first  brought  to  Assy- 
ria by  the  Ghilf  of  Persia,  or  by  caravans  firom 
Karmania,  and  the  Indus,  ana  then  conveyed 
by  the  Aasyrians,  in  other  caravans,  to  Tyre 
and  Syria  1  In  thb  view,  the  care  of  package, 
the  chests  of  cedar,  and  the  cording  of  Uie 
chests,  are  all  corr^pondent  to  the  nature  of 
such  a  transport  From  Tarshish  the  ships 
came  that  rejoiced  in  the  markets  of  Tyre: 
they  replenished  the  city,  and  made  it  ^lonous 
m  the  midst  of  the  sea,  Ecek.  xxvii,  &-^. 
Dr.  Vincent  observes,  that  from  the  Tarshish 
last  mentioned  the  ships  returned  to  the  ports 
In  the  Red  Sea ;  as  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  verse  every  particular  relates  to 
the  east,  while  that  referrea  to  in  the  twelflh 
implies  the  west — Spain,  or  beyond.  We  have 
here  some  lirht  thrown  on  the  obscurity 
which  surrounds  tbe  situation  of  this  distant 
and  unknown  place.  There  is,  indeed,  a  clear 
reference  to  two  distinct  places,  or  parts  of  the 
worid,  denominated  Tarshishj  perhaps  from 
thoae  very  circumstances,  their  distance,  and 
the  little  that  was  known  respecting  them. 
That  one  was  situated  westwara,  and  reached 
hy^  a  passage  across  the  Mediterranean,  is  cer- 
tain from  other  parts  of  Scripture;  that  the 
other  was  eastward,  or  southward,  on  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  India,  or  Africa,  is  equally  oeitaan. 
Sae  Taasiush,  and  Opbie. 

UNBELIEF  or  INFIDELITY  is  a  want 
of  credence  in  the  word  of  Qod ;  or  it  may  be 
defined,  a  calling  in  question  the  divine  vera- 
city, in  what  God  hath  either  testified,  pro- 
mised,  or  threatened  j  and  thus  it  is  the  opposite 
of  faith,  which  consists  in  crediting  what  Qod 
hath  said.  John  iii,  18,  33.  It  is  said  that  the 
Jews  could  not  enter  into  the  promised  land, 
"  because  of  their  unbelief,'*  Heb.  iii,  18,  19. 
And  the  Apostle,  teaching  the  believine  He- 
brews what  instruction  they  should  deduce 
from  that  portion  of  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers, says,  as  the  words  literally  translated 
wo  jld  run,  "  We  are  evangelized  as  well  as 
tl^y  were ;  but  the  word  which  the^  heaid  did 
not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  heard  it,"  Heb.  iv,  2.  The  meaniae 
ia,  We  Christians  are  favovured  with  the  good 
news  of  the  heavenly  r^t,  as  well  as  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  were  with  the  good  news  of  the 
authly  rest  in  Canaan;  but  the  word  which 


they  heard  eoneemins  that  re-did  not  pfoAl 
them,  because  they  did  not  believe  it.  Henot 
it  appears  that  faith  and  unbelief  are  not  ooft- 
fined  to  the  spiritual  truths  and  promises  of  tht 
Gkispel  of  Cnrist,  but  respect  any  truth  which 
Gkxi  may  reveal,  or  any  promise  which  he  mpj 
make  even  eoncsrninff  temporal  things.  U  la 
a  crediting  or  discrediting  Qod  in  what  he 
says,  whioever  be  the  subject  Christ  could 
not  do  many  michty  works  in  his  own  coun- 
try, because  of  their  unbelief.  Matt  vi,  5, 6 : 
thkeir  mean  opinion  of  him,  and  contempt  of 
hia  miracles,  rendered  them  unfit  objects  to 
have  miracles  wrought  upon  or  aroon^  them. 
The  Apostlea'  distrust  of  Christ's  promises,  of 
enablinsr  them  to  cast  out  devils,  rendered  them 
incc^alxe  of  casting  one  out,  Mark  xvii,  16; 
and  St.  Peter's  distrust  of  his  Master's  power 
occasioned  his  sinking  in  the  water.  Matt  xiy, 
30,  31.  The  unbelief  for  which  the  Jews  were 
broken  off  from  their  being  a  church  was  their 
denial  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  their  contempt 
and  refusal  of  him,  and  their  violent  persecu- 
tion of  his  cause  and  members.  Rom.  zi,  90. 
Adverting  to  the  infidelity  which  prevailed 
amon^  the  educated  class  of  Heathens  when 
Christianity  first  appeared  in  the  world,  Dr. 
Neander  observes:— It  was  Christianity  which 
first  presented  religion  under  the  form  of  ob- 
jeaive  truth,  as  a  system  of  doctrines  perfisctly 
independent  gf  all  individual  conceptions  of 
man  s  imagination,  and  calculated  to  meet  the 
moral  and  religious  wants  of  man's  nature, 
and  in  that  nature  every  where  to  find  some 
point  on  which  it  might  attach  itself  The  re- 
ligions of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of 
many  elements  of^ various  kinds,  which,  either 
by  the  skill  of  the  first  promulgator,  or,  in  the 
len^  of  years,  by  the  impress  of  national  pe- 
culiarities, were  moulded  together  into  one 
whole.  By  the  transmission  of  tales,  half 
mythical,  and  half  historical,  by  forms  and 
statutes  bearing  the  impress  of  religious  feel- 
ing or  ideas,  mingled  with  multifarious  poOTis, 
which  showed  a  powerful  imaginative  spirit 
nigged  indeed,  or,  if  animated  by  the  spirit  or 
beauty,  at  least  devoid  of  that  of  hdiness, — all 
these  varied  materials  were  interwoven  so  com- 
pleidy  into  all  the  characters,  customs,  and 
relations  of  social  life,  that  the  religious  mat- 
ter could  no  lon£er  be  separated  from  the  mix- 
ed mass,  nor  Be  disentan^ed  from  the  indi- 
vidual nature  of  the  life  ana  political  character 
of  each  people  with  which  it  was  interwoven. 
There  was  no  religion  generaUj  adapted  to 
human  nature,  only  religions  mted  to  each 
people.  The  Divinity  appeared  here,  not  as 
free  and  elevated  above  nature:  not  as  that 
which,  overruling  nature,  might  form  and  illu- 
minate the  nature  of  man ;  but  was  lowered  to 
the  level  of  nature,  and  made  subservient  to  it 
Through  this  principle  of  deifying  the  powers 
of  nature,  by  which  every  exertion  of  bare  pow- 
er, even  though  immoral,  might  be  received 
among  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the 
idea  of  holiness  which  beams  forth  from  man's 
conscience  must  continually  have  been  thrown 
into  the  back  ground  and  overshadowed.  The 
old  lawgivers  were  well  aware  how  closely  tht 
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maintenaiiM  of  an  indiTidiial  state  idigion 
ikpenda  on  the  maintenance  of  the  indiyiaual 
character  of  the  P^pl^  ^nd  their  civil  and 
domestic  Tirtues.  They  were  well  aware  that 
when  once  this  union  is  dissolved  no  power 
can  restore  it  again.  Therefore  we  find,  espe- 
cially in  Rome,  where  politics  were  the  ruling 
passion,  a  watchfulness  after  the  most  puncti- 
lious observance  of  traditional  religious  cere- 
monies, and  jealous  aversion  to  any  innova- 
tions in  religion.  The  belief  of  a  divine  ori^n 
of  all  existence  is  a  first  principle  in  man's 
nature,  and  he  is  irresistibly  impelM  ^  ascend 
from  many  to  One.  This  very  feeling  showed 
itself  even  in  the  polytheism  of  national  reli- 

£'ons,  under  the  idea  of  a  highest  GKxl,  or  a 
ther  of  the  gods.  Amone  those  who  ^ave 
themselves  up  to  the  consideration  of  divine 
things,  and  to  reflection  upon  then,  this  idea 
of  an  ori^nal  unitv  must  have  been  more  clear- 
ly recognized,  anci  must  have  formed  the  cen- 
tre point  of  all  their  inward  relieious  life  and 
thought.  The  imagination  of  the  people  was 
to  be  engaged  with  the  numerous  powers  and 
energies  flowing  forth  from  that  one  highest 
Being,  while  to  the  contemplation  of  that  uni- 
ty, only  a  small  number  of  exalted  spirits,  the 
initiated  leaders  of  the  multitude,  could  elevate 
themselves.  The  one  God  was  the  GKxl  of 
philosophers  alone.  The  ruling  opinion  of  all 
the  thinking  men  of  antiquity,  ^m  which  all 
religious  legislation  proceeded,  was,  that  pore 
religious  truth  could  not  be  proposed  to  the 
multitude,  but  only  such  a  mixture  of  fiction, 
poetry,  and  truth,  as  would  serve  to  represent 
religious  notions  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
mi^t  make  an  impression  on  men,  whose  only 
guide  was  their  senses.  The  principle  of  a  so 
called /ranjpta  [pious  fraud]  was  prevalent  in 
all  the  legislation  of  antiquity.  But  how 
miserable  would  be  the  case  of  mankind,  if 
the  hieher  bond,  connecting  human  affairs 
with  heaven,  could  only  be  united  by  means 
of  lies  ;  if  lies  were  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  greater  portion  of  mankind  from 
evil !  And-  what  could  their  religion  in  sueh 
a  case  effect  1  It  could  not  impart  holy  dispo- 
sitions to  the  inward  heart  of  man;  it  could 
only  restrain  the  open  outbreaking  of  evil  that 
existed  in  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  fear. 
Falsehood,  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  human  nature,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  obtain  this  influence,  had  not  a 
(ruth,  which  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  by  hu- 
man nature,  been  working  through  it, — had 
not  the  belief  in  an  unseen  God,  on  whom  man 
universally  feels  himself  dependent,  and  to 
whom  he  feels  himself  attracted, — had  not  the 
impulse  toward  an  invisible  world,  which  is 
implanted  in  the  human  heart, — ^been  able  to 
work  also  through  this  covering  of  supersti- 
tion. The  geographer  Strabo  thinks  that,  in 
the  same  manner  that  mythical  tales  and  fables 
are  needful  for  children,  so  also  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  uneducatea  and  uninformed,  who 
are  in  some  sort  children,  and  also  for  those 
who  are  half  educated ;  for  even  with  them 
reason  is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  and  they 
are  not  able  to  firee  themselves  from  the  habits 


they  have  acquired  at  chiUnn.    This  vt,  in- 
deed, a  sad  condition  of  humanky,  vheo  the 
seed  of  holiness,  which  can  develope  iiadf  only 
in  the  whole  course  of  a  life,  cannot  be  sbewn 
in  the  heart  of  the  child,  and   when  matnre 
reason  must  destroy  that  which  vas  plsnied  in 
the  early  years  of'^infaney  t    when  holy  troth 
cannot  form  the  foundation  of  the  fotoe  de^ 
vdopement  of  life  from  the  eariiest  dava  of 
chilaish  consciousness  !   The  thinking  Bcnsn 
statesmen  also  of  the  time  at  which  Clgnstun- 
ity  appeared,  as  Varro,  for  instance,  distinguish 
between  the  tketlogia  fkUosapkUa  [philosophi- 
cal theology]  and  the  tkuHogia  cwiUSy  [dvSi 
theology,]  which  contradicts  the  principles  of 
the  former,  as  Cotta  in  Cicero  diatinguished 
between  the  belief  of  Cotta,  and  the  belief  of 
the  Pontifex.    The  philosopher  required  in  re- 
ligion a  persuasion  grounoed  on  icaaoBinf; 
the  citizen,  the  statesman,  followed  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  ancestors  without  inoniry.    Sm>> 
pose  now  this  tkeoiogia  civilis,  and  this  ikt^U- 
gia  philosppkica  to  proceed  tog^her,  witboet 
a  man's  wishing  to  set  the  opposition  between 
the  two  in  a  verv  clear  light  to*  himself;  tint 
the  citizen  and  tne  statesman^  the  philosopher 
and  the  man,  could  be  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual with  contradictory  sentiments,  (a  divi- 
sion which  in  the  same  man  is  Tery  unnatoral) 
and  then  he  would  perhaps  say,  "  Philoaophh 
cal  reason  conducts  to  a  different  result  froa 
that  which  is  established  by  the  state  reiipon ; 
but  the  latter  has  in  its  favour  the  good  for- 
tune which  the  state  has  enjoyed  in  the  exercise 
of  religion  handed  down  from  oar  aneestorL 
Let  us  follow  experience  even  where  we  do 
not   thoroughly   understand."      Thus    speaks 
Cotta,  and  thus  also  many  Romans  of  educs- 
tion  in  his  time,  either  more  or  less  explicitly. 
Or  perhaps  we  may  suppose,  that  men  openly 
expressed  this  contradiction,  and  did  not  scrapie 
to  assign  the  pure  truth  to  the  HkemUgia  fkih- 
sopkica^  and  to  declare  the  tkeoUgia  etviHsosAf 
a  matter  of  politics.    In  the  east,  which  is  lea 
subject  to  commotions,  where  tranquil  habits 
of  life  were  more  common,  and  where  a  mysti- 
cal spirit  of  contemplation,  accompanying  and 
spiritualizing   the  symbolical  religion  of  the 
people,  was  more  prevalent  than  an  intellectual 
cultivation  opposed  to  it,  and  developing  itidf 
independently,  it  was  possiUe  that  this  kind  of 
esoteric  and  exoteric  religion  should  pioopfd 
hand  in  hand  without  change  for  many  cen- 
turies.    But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  more 
stirring  spirits  and  habiu  of  the  west.     Here 
this  independently  proceeding  developement  of 
the  intellect  must  have  been  at  open  war  with 
the  religion  of  the  people;  and  as  intclletfual 
culture  spread  itself  more  widely,  so  also  must 
a  disbelief  of  the  popular  religion   have  been 
more  extensively  dinused ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  people  and  the 
educated  classes,  this  dbbdief  must  also  have 
found  its  way  at  last  among  the  people  thrm- 
selves;  more  especially  since,  as  this  pcTCep* 
tion  of  the  nothingiiess  of  the  popular  religioo 
spread  itself  more  widely,  theve  would  naturally 
be  many  who  would  not,  with  the  precauCioa 
of  the  men  of  old.  hide  their  new  il~ 
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(rom  the  multiUide,  but  would  think  thema«lv«t 
aound  to  procure  for  it  new  adhercntB,  without 
uky  regard  to  the  injury  of  which  thej  mi^ht 
10  laying  the  foundation!,  without  iaquirmg 
>f  themwlTes,  whether  they  had  any  thine  to 
7ffer  to  the  people  in  the  room  of  that  of  which 
iiey  robbed  them ;  in  the  room  of  their  then 
lource  of  tranquillity  under  the  storma  of  life; 
jistead  of  that  which  taught  them  moderation 
inder  affliction;  and,  lastly,  in  the  place  of 
.heir  then  counterpoiee  agawat  the  power  of 
srild  desirea  and  paaaiona.  Men  saw,  in  the 
■eligioua  lyitems  of  different  nations  which 
hen  came  mto  contact  with  each  other  in  the 
tnormous  empire  of  Rome,  nothing  but  utter 
contradiction  and  oppoaition.  The  pluloaophi- 
ud  systems  also  exhibited  nothing  but  opposi- 
ion  of  sentiments,  and  left  those  who  could 
tee  in  the  moral  consciousness  no  criterion  of 
ruth  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  such 
hing  or  not.  In  this  sense,  as  representing 
he  opinions  of  many  eminent  and  cultivated 
flomans,  with  a  sneer  at  all  desire  for  truth, 
Pilate  made  the  sarcastic  inquiry.  "  What  is 
ruthi"  Many  contented  themselves  with  a 
(hallow  lifeless  deism,  which  usually  takea  its 
ise  where  the  thirst  after  a  livin||^  union  with 
leaven  is  wanting;  a  system  which,  although 
t  denies  not  the  existence  of  a  Qod,  yet  drives 
t  aa  far  into  the  back  ground  as  possible;  a 
istless  God !  who  suffers  evenr  thing  to  take 
ts  own  course,  so  that  all  belierin  any  inward 
»nneetion  between  this  Divinity  and  man, 
uiy  communication  of  this  Divinity  to  man, 
vould  seem  to  this  system  fancy  and  enthusi- 
lam !  The  world  and  human  nature  remain  at 
east  free  from  God.  This  belief  in  God,  if  we 
uin  call  it  a  belief,  remains  dead  and  fruitless, 
ixercising  no  influence  over  the  life  of  man. 
The  belief  in  Qod  here  produced  neither  the 
lesire  after  that  ideal  {)erfection  of  holiness, 
he  contemplation  of  which  shows  at  the  same 
ime  to  man  the  corrujption  of  his  own  nature, 
io  opposite  to  that  holiness;  nor  that  con- 
iciousness  of  guilt  by  which  man,  contemplau 
ns  the  holiness  of  Grod  within  him,  feels  nim- 
>elf  estranged  from  Grod ;  nor  does  this  belief 
mpart  any  lively  power  of  sanctification.  Man 
s  not  struck  by  the  inquiry,  '*  How  shall  I, 
inclean  as  I  am,  approach  the  holy  Gkxl,  and 
Hand  before  him,  when  he  judges  me  accord- 
ng  to  the  holy  law  which  he  has  himself  en- 
graven on  my  conscience  1  What  shall  I  do 
o  become  free  from  the  guilt  which  oppresses 
ne,  and  again  to  attain  to  communion  with 
:im  V*  To  make  inquiries  such  as  these,  this 
ipirit  of  deism  considers  as  fanaticism ;  and  it 
Msts  away  from  itself  all  notions  of  GkKl's  an- 
rer,  judgments,  or  punishments,  as  represents^ 
ions  arising  only  from  the  limited  nature  of 
be  human  understanding.  More  lively  and 
3cnetratin^  spirits,  who  felt  in  the  world  an 
iifinite  Spirit  which  animated  all  things,  fell 
nto  an  error  of  quite  an  opposite  nature  to  this 
leism,  which  removed  Grod  too  far  from  the 
Bvorld  ;  namely,  into  a  pantheism,  which  con- 
fused Qod  and  the  world,  which  was  just  as 
ittle  calculated  to  bestow  tranquillity  and  con- 
loUtion.    They  conceived  Ghxi  only  as  the  in- 


flnita  Being  elevated  above  finad  man,  and  not 
as  being  connected  witli  him,  attracting  him 
to  himsdf,  and  lowering  himself  down  to  him. 
It  was  only  the  greatness,  not  the  holiness  nor 
the  love,  of  Gk>d  which  filled  their  souls.  Yet 
the  history  of  all  agea  proves  that  man  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  disown  the  desire  for 
religion  implanted  in  his  nature.  Whenever 
man,  entirely  devoted  to  the  world)  has  for  a 
long  time  wholly  overwhelmed  the  perception 
of  the  Divinity  which  exisu  in  his  nature,  and 
has  long  entirely  estranged  himself  from  divine 
things,  these  at  last  prevail  over  humanity  with 
greater  force.  Man  feels  that  something  is 
wanting  to  his  heart,  which  can  be  replaced  to 
him  by  nothing  elae;  he  feels  a  hoUownecs 
within  him  wmch  can  never  be  satisfied  by 
earthly  things,  and  can  find  satisfaction  and 
blessing  suited  to  his  condition  in  the  Divinity 
alone,  and  an  irresistible  desire  impels  him  to 
seek  again  his  lost  connection  with  Heaven. 
The  times  of  the  dominion  of  superstition  alaoi 
as  history  teaches  us,  are  always  times  of 
earthly  calamity;  for  the  moral  corruption 
which  accompanies  superstition  necessarilv, 
also,  destroys  all  the  roundaiions  of  earthly 
prosperity.  Thus  the  times  in  which  supersti- 
tion extended  itself  among  the  Romans  were 
those  of  the  downfall  of  civil  freedom,  and  of 
public  suffering  under  cruel  despots.  But,  how- 
ever, the  consequences  of  these  evils  conducted 
man,  also, to  their  remedy;  for  by  distress  from 
without  man  is  brought  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  and  his  dependence  on  a 
higher  than  earthly  power ;  and  when  he  is  for- 
saken by  human  help,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  it 
here.  Man  becomes  induced  to  look  upon  his 
misfortunes  as  the  punishments  of  a  higner  Be- 
ing, and  to  seek  for  means  by  which  he  may  se- 
cure again  for  himself  the  favour  of  that  Being. 
The  need  of  a  connection  with  Heaven,  from 
which  man  felt  himself  estranged,  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  cold  and  joyless  present,  ob- 
tained a  more  ready  belief  for  the  picture  which 
mythology  presented,  of  a  golden  age,  when 
gods  ana  men  lived  together  in  intimate  union; 
and  warm  imaginations  looked  back  on  such  a 
state  with  longing  and  desire.  This  belief  and 
this  desire,  it  must  be  owned,  were  founded  on 
a  great  truth  which  man  could  rightly  appre- 
hend only  through  Christianity ;  and  this  de- 
sire was  a  kind  of  intimation  which  pointed  to 
Christianity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
however,  it  is  dear  that  a  fanatical  xenl,  where 
the  heat  of  passion  concealed  from  man  the 
hollowness  and  falsehood  of  his  faith,  might 
be  created  for  a  religion,  to  which  man  only 
betook  himself  as  a  refuge  in  his  misery,  and 
in  his  dread  of  the  abyss  of  unbelief ;  a  religion 
which  no  longer  served  for  the  development 
of  man>  nature,  and  into  whi^h,  nevertheless, 
he  felt  himself  driven  back  from  the  want  of 
any  other;  and  that  men  roust  use  every  kind 
of  power  and  art  to  uphold  that  which  was  in 
danger  of  falling  from  its  own  internal  weak- 
ness, and  to  defend  that  which  was  unable  to 
defend  itself  by  its  own  power.  Fanaticifln 
was  therefore  obliged  to  avail  itself  of  evefy 
land  of  power  in  the  struggle  with  GhriaCiaiiity, 
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m  Older  to  i^hoki  HendiettiRii}  which  was  fwt  | 
sinking  by  its  own  weakness.  Althoogh  the 
Romsns  had  from  the  oldest  times  been  noted 
te  their  repu^anoe  to  all  foreirn  sorts  of  re- 
ligious worship,  yet  this  trait  of  the  old  Roman 
character  had  with  many  altogether  disappear- 
ed. Because  the  old  nationu  temples  of  the 
Romans  hod  lost  their  respect,  in  many  dispo- 
sitions man  was  inclined  to  bring  in  to  their 
assistance  foreign  modes  of  worship.  Those 
which  obtained  the  readiest  admission  were 
soch  as  consisted  of  mysterious,  symbolical 
customs,  and  striking,  sounding  forms.  As  is 
always  the  case,  men  looked  for  some  special 
and  nigher  power  in  what  is  dark  and  myste- 
rious. The  Tcry  simplicity  of  Christianity  be- 
aame  therefore  a  ground  of  hatred  to  it. 

UNICORN,  om,  Num.  xxiii,22;  zxiT,8; 
Deut  xzziii,  17;  Job  zzxix,  9,  10  *,  Psalm  xxii, 
91 ;  xxix,  6;  xcii,  10;  Isa.  xxxiv,  7.  In  each 
of  these  places  it  is  rendered  in  the  Septusgint 
^MvArcf  wf ,  except  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  ij^h  ^ 
freai  or  mighJy  ones.  Barrow,  in  his  **  Travels 
u  Southern  Africa,*'  has  given  a  drawmg  of 
the  head  of  the  unicorn,  "  a  beast  with  a  single 
horn  projecting  from  the  forehead ;''  accom- 
panied with  such  details  as,  he  thinks,  offer 
strong  arjgiuments  for  the  existence  of  such 
uimals  m  the  country  of  the  Bosjesmans. 
He  observes  that  this  creature  is  represented 
Ma  "  solid-ungulous  animal  resembling  a  horse, 
with  an  elegantly  shaped  body,  marked  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  flanks  with  longitudinal 
stripes  or  bands."  Still  he  acknowledges  that 
the  animal  to  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job,  who  was  no  mean  natural  historian,  makes 
a  pioetical  allusion,  has  been  supposed,  with 
great  plausibility^  to  be  the  one-nomed  rhino- 
oeros ;  and  that  Moses  also  very  probably  meant 
the  rhinoceros,  when  he  mentions  the  unicorn 
as  having  the  strength  of  God. 

**  There  are  two  animals,"  says  Brace, 
"named,  fre(|uently  in  Scripture,  without 
naturalifltts  being  agreed  what  they  are.  The 
one  is  the  bokmotk,  the  other  the  rtem;  both 
mentioned  as  types  of  strength,  courage,  and 
independence  on  man ;  and,  as  such,  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  lot  of  beasts,  to  be  suboued 
by  him,  or  reduced  under  his  dominion.  The 
behemoth,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  elephant ;  his 
htstorv  is  well  known,  and  my  only  business 
is  with  the  reem,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
rhinoceros.  The  derivation  of  this  word,  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Ethiopic,  seems  to  be  from 
erectness,  or  standing  straight.  This  is  cer- 
tainly no  particular  quality  in  the  animal  itself, 
which  is  not  more,  nor  even  so  much  erect  as 
many  other  quadrupeds,  for  its  knees  are  rather 
crooked ;  but  it  is  from  the  circumstance  and 
manner  in  which  his  horn  is  nlaced.  The 
horns  of  all  other  animals  are  incJinedito  some 
degree  ol  parallelism  with  the  nose,  or  osfroniu, 
[front  bone.]  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  alone 
IB  erect  and  perpendicular  to  this  bone,  on 
which  it  stands  at  rieht  aneles ;  thereby  pos- 
sessing a  greater  purchase  ofpower,  as  a  lever, 
than  any  horn  could  possibly  have  in  an^  other 
OOfition.  This  situation  of  the  horn  is  very 
lippihr  alliided  to  in  the  ss^red  writings :  *  My 


horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of 
Psalm  xcii,  10.  And  the  horn  here  alhidedlB 
is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was  really  SA 
ornament  worn  by  great  men  in  the  days  of 
victory,  preferment,  or  rejoicing,  vhen  Ih^ 
were  anointed  with  new,  sweet,  or  freih  oil: 
a  circumstance  which  David  joins  with  that  or 
eredting  the  horn.  Balaam,  a  priest  of  Midia^ 
and  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  haaoiK  of 
the  rhinoceros,  and  intimately  oooneded  vid^ 
Ethiopia,  for  they  themsdves 
of  that  country,  in  a  transport,  from 

Elating  the  strength  of  Israel,  whom  he  was 
rought  to  curse,  says,  that  they  had  as  it  were 
the  strength  of  the  reem.  Num.  zxiii,  SSw  Job, 
xxxix,  9,  10,  makes  frequent  allusioft  to  his 
great  strength,  ferocity,  and  indocility.  Isaiah, 
xxxiv,  7,  who  of  all  the  pn^hets  seems  to  have 
known  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  the  best,  wha 
prophesying  about  the  destruction  of  Idumea, 
says,  that  the  reem  shall  come  down  with  the 
fat  cattle :  a  proof  that  he  knew  his  halHtaik» 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  foretelling  the  desolation  of  Egynt, 
he  mentions,  as  one  manner  of  elieetinf  it,  tae 
brineing  down  the  fly  from  Ethiopia,  Isa.  rii, 
18,  19,  to  meet  the  cattle  in  the 


aad 
among  the  boshes,  and  destroy  them  therc^ 
where  that  insect  did  not  ordinarily  come  bot 
on  command.  Exodus  viii,  2S,  andf  where  the 
cattle  fled  every  year,  to  save  themselves  froni 
that  insoct. 

"  The  rhinoceros  in  Geez  is  called  arveAsnik, 
and  in  the  Amharic  tMraris^  both  which  nasn 
signify  the  large  wild  beast  with  the  bors. 
This  would  seem  as  if  applied  to  the  spedee 
that  had  but  one  horn.  The  Ethiopic  text 
renders  the  word  reem,  atwe  karisk,  and  thii 
the  Septuagint  translates  fw^t^^ftj  or  unieon. 
If  the  Abyssinian  rhinoceros  had  invariably 
two  horns,  it  seems  to  nae  improbable  the  Sep> 
tuagint  would  call  him  ^ortfce^wf,  en>ecialhr  se 
they  must  have  seen  an  animal  of  this  kind 
exposed  at  Alexandria  in  their  time,  when  first 
mentioned  in  history,  at  an  exhibition  gifts 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  st  his  aceeasion  to 
the  crown,  before  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
principal  reason  for  translating  the  word  torn 
unicorn,  and  not  rhinoceros,  js  from  a  preja- 
diee  that  he  must  have  but  one  horn.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  so  well  founded,  as  to  be 
admitted  as  the  only  ar^ment  for  establishisg 
the  existence  of  an  animal,  which  never  hss 
appeared  after  the  search  of  so  many  ages 
Scripture  speaks  of  the  horns  of  the  uDioarn, 
Deut.  xxxiii,  17 ;  Psalm  xxii,  91 ;  so  that  evea 
from  this  circumstance  the  reem  may  be  the 
rhinoceros  as  the  rhinoceros  may  be  the  nni- 
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com. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  xxxix,  9,  10,  the  reem  if 
represented  as  an  unmanageable  animal,  which, 
although  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
labour,  sternly  and  pertinaciously  refined  is 
bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke. 

WIU  the  reem  sabmit  to  terve  thee  7 

WtU  he,  iDdeedL  abide  st  thy  crib  1  . 

Ouist  thou  mske  bis  bsnsss  Mad  tiM  fom  It  Mi 

fUrrowl 
Wm  he,  forsooth,  plbuih  op  the  ▼sOe^a  for  tlwfl  Y 
WUt  Ihott  r«l7  on  fah&iSf  fii  gMst  tfraaplw 


ran 


^■d  eommtt  thv  kbear  mm  hial 

Vilt  thou  trust  nim  that  be  may  bring  borne  tby  grAln, 

Lod  gmtber  in  thy  barreatl 

The  rhinoceros,  in  sise,  is  only  ezceed«d  hj 
he  elephant;  and  in  itrength  and  power  it 
nferior  to  no  other  creature.  He  is  at  least 
welre  feet  in  lea^h,  from  tba  extremity  of 
he  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  six  or 
even  feet  in  heif  ht,  and  the  eiicumferenoe  of 
he  body  is  neany  equal  to  its  length.  He  is 
larticularlv  distinguished  from  tM  elephant 
ind  all  other  animals  by  the  remaikable  and 
»ffen8iye  weapon  he  earries  upon  his  nose. 
This  is  a  yeiy  hard  horn,  solid  throughout, 
lirected  forwara,  and  has  been  seen  four  lest 
n  length.  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Travels,  says, 
bat  the  Arabians  call  the  rhinoceros  abi-lmm^ 
'  father  of  the  one  horn."  The  rhinoceros  is 
rery  hurtful,  by  the  prodigious  derastation 
vhich  he  makef  in  the  fields.  This  circum- 
•tance  peculiarly  illustrates  the  passage  from 
^ob.  Instead  of  trusting  him  to  bring  home 
he  grain,  the  husbandman  will  endeavour  to 
invent  his  entry  into  the  fields,  and  hinder 
lis  destructive  ravages.  In  a  note  upon  this 
mssa^,  Mr.  Gk>od  says,  "  the  original  reem, 
»y  all  the  older  translators  rendered  rhinoceros, 
ir  unicorn,  is  bv  some  modem  writers  suptKised 
o  be  the  bubalus,  bison,  or  wild  ox.  There 
An  be  no  doubt  that  rhinoceros  is  the  proper 
erm ;  for  this  animal  is  universally  known  in 
Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reem.  to  the  present 
lay."  The  rhinoceros,  though  next  in  size, 
ret  in  docility  and  ingenuity  greatly  inferior, 
o  the  elephant,  has  never  yet  been  tamed,  so 
LS  to  assist  the  labours  of  mankind^  or  to  ap- 
pear in  the  ranks  of  war.  The  rhmoceros  is 
perfectly  indocile  and  untractable,  though  nei- 
her  ferocious  nor  carnivorous.  He  is  among 
arge  animals  what  the  hog  is  among  smaller 
»nes,  brutal  and  insensible ;  fond  of  wallowing 
n  the  mire,  and  delighting  in  moist  and  marshy 
ituations  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  He  is, 
towever,  of  a  pacific  disposition;  and,  as  he 
eeds  on  vegetables,  has  few  occasions  for  con- 
lict.  He  neither  disturbs  the  less,  nor  fears 
he  greater,  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  lives 
jnicably  with  all.  He  subsists  principally  on 
arge  succulent  plants,  prickly  shrubs,  and  the 
Tanchcs  of  trees;  and  lives  to  the  age  of 
cventy  or  eighty  years. 

UNITARIANS,  a  comprehensive  term,  in- 
luding  all  who  bclieyc  the  Deity  to  subsist  in 
no  person  only.  The  chief  article  in  the  ttdi- 
lous  system  of  the  Unitarians  is,  that  Christ 
ras  a  mere  man.  But  they  consider  him  as 
be  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of 
eversing  all  tiic  effects  of  the  fall ;  as  the  ob- 
2ct  of  all  the  prophecies  from  Moses  to  his 
wn  time ;  as  the  great  bond  of  union  to  vir- 
iious  and  ^ood  men  who,  as  Christians,  make 
ne  body  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  Socinian 
reed  was  reduced  to  what  Dr.  Priestly  calls 
lumamtananism  by  denying  the  miraculous 
1vf^^?\  ^^S  infallibility,  a"nd  the  impecca- 
SIk?  t^  ^^  f.*T'*>"[;  «K  consequenUyThis 
J5n   *°.*"L •^^T"*  »^«i«  or  rdSgiou/ wor- 

£f»  Ari^u^^  **'^.  ^Wch  dMlare  that 
r«nis  Chnst    knew  no  ain,"  ^  hu  foUowen 


•zplain  them  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said 
of  believers,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  oemmit  sin,"  1  John  iii.  0.  Or,  if  this  he 
not  satisfactory,  Dr.  Priestly  reftrs  us  to  the 
«' Theological  Repository,"  "in  which,"  hs 
says,  "  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  Apostk 
Paul  often  reasons  inconclusively;  and,  thers- 
ibce,  that  he  wrote  as  any  other  person  of  his 
torn  of  mind  or  thinking^,  and  in  his  situatioB, 
would  have  written,  without  any  iiarticular 
inspiration.  Facts,  such  as  I  thinlc  I  have 
there  alleged,  are  stubborn  things,  and  all 
hypotheses  must  be  accommodated  to  them." 
Nor  is  this  sentiment  peculiar  to  Dr.  Priestley. 
Mr.  Belsham  says,  "The  Unitarian  doctrine 
is,  that  Jesns  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  oonsti- 
tmed  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  subject  to 
the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  pre- 
judices, and  frailties;  descended  from  the 
family  of  David,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
though  some  indeed  still  adhere  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  miraculous  conception;  that  he 
was  bom  in  low  circumstances,  having  no 
peculiar  advantages  of  education  or  learning, 
out  that  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  character; 
and  that,  in  conformity  to  ancient  propheey, 
he  was  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  to  intro- 
duce a  new  moral  difljacnsation  into  the  world, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  to  place  believing  Gentiles  upon 
an  equal  ^^round  of  privile^  and  favour  with 
the  posterity  of  Abraham ;  in  other  words,  he. 
was  authorized  to  reveal  to  all  mankind,  with- 
out distinction,  the  great  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  in  which  men  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  works."  Mr.  Belsham  goes  on  to 
state  the  Unitarian  opinion  to  be,  that  Jesus 
was  not  conscious  of  his  high  character  till 
after  his  baptism;  that  he  afterward  spert 
some  time  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  was 
invested  with  miraculous  powers,  and  &vouxed 
with  heavenly  visions,  like  St.  Paul,  SCor.  zii, 
in  which  he  supposed  himself  taken  up  into 
heaven,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  speaks 
of  his  descent  from  heaven ;  that  he  exercised 
his  ministry  on  earth  for  the  spao6  of  a  year 
or  more,  and  then  suffered  death  upon  the 
cross,  not  to  exhibit  the  evil  of  sin,  or  in  any 
sense  to  mtdce  atonement  for  it,  but  as  a  martyr 
to  the  truth,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  his  resurrection,  which  they  consider  as  a 
pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  mankind.  Many 
also  believe  that  Jesus  maintained  some  per- 
sonal and  sensible  connection  with  the  church 
during  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  continuance 
of  miraculous  powers  in  the  church.  They 
farther  believe  that  he  is  appointed  to  revisit 
the  earth,  and  to  judge  the  world,— a  difficult 
task  one  would  suppose,  if  "  he  be  constituted, 
as  said  above,  "  m  all  respects  like  other  men, 
subject  to  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices, 
frailties,"  &c!  So  this  blasphemous  system 
contains,  in  this  respect,  and  in  almost  every 
other,  its  own  refutation.    See  Socinians. 

The  creed  which  the  celebrated  council  of 
Nice  established,  says  Qrier,  in  his  "Epitome 
of  General  Councils,"  is  that  which  Christians 
now  profess;  the  errors  and  impicti^  which  it 
condemned  are  those  which,  according  to  the 
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TBfiaemeiits  of  fSoemiu.  his  followen  of  the 
present  day  have  modaed  into  their  antichrie- 
tian  eyetem.  Arius,  a  presbyter  in  the  chureh 
of  AlezaDdria,  a  man  of  eonsmnmate  talent 
and  address,  but  of  a  cold  and  speooIatiTe 
mind,  impiouslv  maintained  that  there  had 
been  a  time  wnen  the  Son  of  God  was  not : 
that  he  was  capable  of  virtne  and  vice ;  and 
that  he  was  a  creature,  and  mutable  as  creatures 
^re!  It  is  true  that  Arius  held  a  qualified 
predzistence,  when  he  said  that  Qod  created 
the  Son  from  nothing  before  he  created  the 
world ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Son  was  the 
first  of  created  bein^ ;  but  such  predzistence 
does  not  imply  co^&zistence  or  coAtemity  with 
the  Father.  After  this  manner  did  he  deny 
the  diyinity  of  the  Son,  and  his  coAtemity 
with  the  Father.  Seduced  b}r  the  pride  of 
reasoning,  no  less  than  by  his  fondness  fi>r 
novelty,  did  he  likewise  reject  the  (^M^^ioy,  as 
it  is  cfldled,  or  the  tenet  of  the  Son  beings  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  The 
blasphemies  of  Arius  consisted  in  the  denial 
of  Christ's  being  cither  co-etemal  or  oonsub- 
stantial  with  Qod,  After  a  lapse  of  twelre 
oenturies,  Socinus  lowered  him  another  step 
by  declaring  his  inferioritv  to  the  Father ;  for 
that  he,  as  well  as  all  other  thines,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  Creator  of  the  universe ; 
and  although  he  held  his  mere  humanity,  yet, 
ineonsistently  enoueh,  he  would  offer  him 
divine  worship!  inconsistently  it  may  be 
■aid,  because  the  Socinian,  on  his  own  princi- 
ples, thereby  incurs  the  guilt  of  idolatry  as 
much  as  the  Roman  Catholic  who  worships 
the  Virgin  Mary,  a  mere  created  beine.  Tne 
Unitarian,  or  humanitarian,  sinks  Uie  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour  still  lower,  by  withholding 
all  worship  from  him ;  and  while  he  considers 
liim  as  a  mere  man,  and  therefore  as  not  pos- 
sessing the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  with  an 
inconsistency  as  singular  as  that  of  Socinus, 
he  acknowledges  his  divinity  so  as  to  call  him 
God ;  as  if  the  terms  Deity  and  Divinity  bore 
different  significations,  or  as  if  the  principle 
which  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Uodhuul 
were  separable  from  the  Godhead  itself!  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  lowest  denomina- 
tion of  unbelievers  in  the  descending  scale, 
namely,  the  modern  Unitarian,  combines  with 
his  own  peculiar  errors  and  impieties  all  the 
errors  ana  impieties  of  both  Arius  and  Socinus,^ 
together  with  an  absolute  denial  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  beine  a  divine  Person.  Having  touched 
on  the  shades  of  difference  which  ezist  between 
the  ^olloweis  of  Arius  and  Socinus,  a  more 
minute  detail  of  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  classes  into  which  they  may  be  ranged 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader :  Arians 
ana  Semi-Arians  constituted  the  original  dis- 
tiiJtition ;  that  of  a  subsec^uent  day  was  high 
and  low  Arians.  The  high  Arians  entertain 
the  hig^hest  views  of  the  mediatorial  influence 
of  Christ,  and  believe  in  the  entire  Scriptures ; 
the  low  Arians  run  into  the  opposite  eztreme, 
yet  neither  high  nor  low  Arians  consider 
Christ  to  be  truly  God.  The  old  Socinians 
admitted  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Son ;  the  modern  Socinians  do 


not  I  a  eireomstanoe  that  ideBtifin  the  »-».. 
Socmian  with  the  Unitarian.  Sonoe  high 
Arians,  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  ClailDe,  &c, 
thought  that  Christ  might  be  wotsJii^ped; 
others  of  thera  affect  to  have  no  diatiDct  oocifla 
of  what  the  Holy  Ghost  meant,  and  to  bdievs 
that  worship  is  not  to  be  addressed  to  Chtist, 
but  through  Christ !  These  Tariaiions  ia  ths 
Unitarian  creed  have  been  deduced  finom  ths 
evidence  of  Unitarians  themselves,  given  bc£xe 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  inquiry  in 
Ireland  in  1826,  as  detailed  in  their  Report  ta 
Parliament :  a  circumstance  that  renders  then 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  imparts  to  thcan  a  livins, 
speaking  authority.  It  must,  however,  be  £• 
served,  that  motlej  as  they  are,  they  all  ter 
minate  in  one  point,  the  reiedioo  or  Christ^! 
divinity;  andtnat,diversifieaasthedistinetio» 
appear  to  be,  they  all  will  be  ultimalely  finnd 
to  be  without  a  shadow  of  difference.  In 
short,  Arians,  Socinians,  Unitariana,  &£,  not 
only  agree  with  each  other  in  their  anii- 
ehristian  scheme;  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
differ  from  the  infidel  Musselmans,  who  are 
taught  by  their  Koran  to  regard  Christ  as  a 
great  prophet,  and  the  forerunner  of  their 
own.  With  Deism  doubtless  Unitarianism  hu 
an  intimate  alliance.  For  Deists  reject  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation,  whik 
Unitarians  reject  all  its  peculiar  doctrinei: 
1.  The  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhei^ 
3.  The  divinity  of  Christ.  3.  The  personalis 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  4.  The  miraculooa  bi» 
of  Christ.  5.  The  atonement  of  ChrisL  & 
The  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  7.  The  ex- 
istence of  angels  and  spirits ;  8.  And,  therefisv^ 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  "  In  what,  then,* 
says  the  learned  Dr.  ourgess,  bishop  of  Ssli» 
bury,  after  this  enumeration  of  the  pecnEsf 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  "  does  Unitarianisn 
differ  from  Deism  1  Deists  deny  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  by  rejecting  the  whds 
of  the  Christian  revelation ;  Unitarians  reject 
the  Christian  revelation  by  denying  all  its  pe> 
culiar  and  essential  doctrines.** 

UNIVERSALISTS.  Those  who  hdievs 
that  Christ  so  died  for  all,  that,  before  he  shsJI 
have  delivered  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  all 
fallen  creatures  shall  be  brought  to  a  partici- 
pation  of  the  benefits  of  his  death,  in  their 
restoration  to  holiness  and  happiness.  They 
are  called  also  Universal  Restorationists,  ana 
their  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  universal  restora- 
tion. Some  of  its  friends  have  maintained  it, 
also,  under  the  name  of  universal  salvation; 
but  perhaps  the  former  name  is  that  by  which 
it  should  be  distinguished ;  for  the  Universalists 
do  not  hold  any  universal  ezeroption  fixxB 
future  punishment,  but  merely  the  lecovery  of 
all  those  that  shall  have  been  ezpMed  to  it.« 
They  have  likewise  a  just  claim  to  this  title  os 
other  grounds;  for  their  doctrine,  which  in- 
cludes the  restoration,  or  "  restitution  of  aO 
the  intelligent  offspring  of  Gkid,''  or  of  all 

*  Thb  iDftj  he  trae  in  ntpect  to  tbe  Unireraalisti  is 
Europe ;  but  in  America  there  are  thoee  who  deqy  Hy 
ftmire  puoiahment  whacever.  In  thU  eoaatiy  i  ~ 
have  fcrmed  themselTes  talo  separata  SM 
■ocietiei.    Am.  Eb. 
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"  iMpMd  intalUMiMM.''  aeema  to  embraoe  eren 
the  fallen  aagds.  Thqr  admit  the  reality  and 
aqaity  of  fiitofo  punishmeiit ;  bat  they  coDtend 
that  it  will  be  correctiTo  in  its  nature,  and 
limited  in  iti  dui»tion.  They  teach  the  doo- 
Lrine  of  election,  but  not  in  the  ezduiiTe 
Calviniatic  tense  of  it  They  suppose  that 
CSod  has  chosen  some  for  the  good  of  all ;  and 
:hat  his  final  purpose  toward  all  is  intimated 
3y  his  calling  his  elect  the  first-bom  and  the 
Srst-fruits  or  his  creatures,  which,  say  they, 
implies  other  branches  of  his  family,  and  a 
future  ingathering  of  the  hanrest  of  mankind, 
rhey  tei^  also,  that  the  righteous  shall  have 
>art  in  the  first  resurreaion,  shall  he  blessed 
ind  happy,  and  be  made  priests  and  kings  to 
jvod  and  to  Christ  in  the  millennial  kingaom, 
Hid  that  OTer  them  the  second  death  shall  have 
lo  power;  that  the  wicked  will  receire  a 
>ani8hment  apportioned  to  their  crimes;  that 
mnishment  itself  is  a  mediatorial  work,  and 
bunded  upon  mercy^  and,  consequently,  that 
I  is  a  means  of  humbling,  subduing,  and  finally 
econciling  the  sinner  to  God.  They  add,  that 
he  words  rendered  "eternal/*  "everlasting/' 
'  for  e?er,"  and  "  fi>r  ever  and  ever,"  in  ue 
kaiptures,  are  frequently  used  to  express  the 
iuration  of  things  that  have  ended  or  must 
nd ;  and  if  it  is  contended  that  these  words 
n  sometimes  used  to  express  proper  eternity, 
hey  answer,  that  then  the  subject  with  which 
be  words  are  connected  must  determine  the 
ense  of  them ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ature  of  future  punishment  which  can  be 
fiered  as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  endless, 
ley  infer  that  the  above  words  ought  always 
>  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense  when  connected 
rith  the  infliction  of  misery. 

Those  who  deny  the  eternity  of  future  pun- 
(hments  have  not  formed  themselves  into  any 
;parate  body  or  distinct  society;  but  are  to 
B  found  in  most  Christian  countries,  and 
oiong  several  denominations.  Their  doc- 
ines  formpart  of  the  creed  of  some  Arians, 
i  of  Mr.  Whiston :  of  many  Deists,  as  of  Mr. 
[obbes,  Mr.  Tindal,  Ac;  and  of  most  So- 
nians.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  liber- 
nes  and  atheists  hold  it,  ana  that  they  strive 
•  bring  others  over  to  their  opinion.  "The 
Tanny  of  priests/*  said  Dupont  the  atheist, 
t  the  national  convention,  December,  1793, 
extends  their  opinion  to  another  life,  of 
hich  they  have  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
emaJ  punishment;  a  doctrine  which  some 
en  have  hitherto  hod  the  good  nature  to 
iieve.  But  these  prejudices  must  now  fall ; 
e  must  destroy  them,  or  they  will  destroy  us." 
he  Mennonites  in  Holland  have  long  held  the 
K:tnne  of  the  TJniversalists ;  the  peoole  called 
ankers,  or  Tunkers,  in  America,  aescended 
im  the  German  Baptists,  hold  it ;  and  also 
e  Shakers.  Elxcellent  refutations  of  this 
eeious  system  have  been  published  by  the 
?v.  S.  Jerram,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac. 
The  Arrainians  are  sometimes  called  "  Uni- 
rsalists,"  on  account  of  their  holding  the 
S3t  of  general  redemption;  in  opposition  to 
i  Calvmists,  who,  from  their  specifically 
itrictin^  the  saving  grace  of  God  to  certain 


I  Ibrs  ordained  individuals,  reoeive  the  deao- 
roination  of  "  Particularists."  By  the  epithet 
"  Hypothetical  Universalists,"  are  designated 
on  the  continent  those  who  nave  adopted  thr 
theological  system  of  Amyraut  and  Cfameron, 
but  who  are  better  known  in  this  country  ar 
"  Baxterians."  See  Amtbaut,  Baxtibianwm, 
and  Cameron. 

UPPER  ROOM.  The  principal  rooms  an- 
ciently in  Judea  were  those  above,  as  they  are 
to  this  day  at  Aleppo :  the  ^una  floor  being 
chiefly  made  use  of  for  their  horses  and  ser- 
vants. "  The  house  in  which  I  am  at  present 
living,"  says  Jowett,  "  gives  what  seems  to  be 
a  correct  iaea  of  the  scene  of  Eutvchus*  falling 
from  the  upper  loft  while  St  Paul  was  preacln 
ing.  Acts  zx,  6-19.  According  to  our  idea  of 
houses,  the  scene  is  very  far  rrom  intelligible; 
and,  beside  this,  the  circumstance  of  preach- 
ing generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory 
readers  the  notion  of  a  church.  To  descriM 
this  houssL  which  is  not  many  miles  distant 
from  the  Troad,  and  i>erhaps,  from  the  un- 
changing character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly 
resembles  the  houses  then  built,  will  fully 
illustrate  the  narrative.  On  entering  my 
host's  door,  we  find  the  first  floor  entirely  used 
as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil, 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  for  manv  miles 
round :  this  space,  so  far  from  being  haoitable 
is  sometimes  so  airty  with  the  dripping  of  the 
oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean  footing 
from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase. 
On  ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting 
of  an  humble  suit  of  rooms^  not  very  high ; 
these  are  occupied  by  the  family  for  their  daily 
use.  It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all  their 
expense  is  lavished:  here  my  courteous  host 
has  appointed  my  lodging:  Mautiful  curtains 
and  mats,  and  cushions  to  the  divan,  display 
the  respect  with  which  they  mean  to  receive 
their  guest.  Here,  likewise,  their  splendour, 
being  at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
poor  Gredu  with  more  retirement,  and  less 
chance  of  molestation  from  the  intrusion  of 
Turin:  here,  when  the  professors  of  the  college 
waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they 
were  received  in  ceremony,  and  sat  at  the 
window.  The  room  is  both  higher  and  also 
larger  than  those  below ;  it  has  two  projecting 
windows;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much 
extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  that  the  projecting  windows  consid- 
erably overhang  the  street.  In  such  an  upper 
room,  secluded^  spacious,  and  commodious,  »t. 
Paul  was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  dis- 
course. The  divan,  or  raised  seat,  with  mats 
or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of  each 
projecting  window ;  and  I  have  remarked  that 
when  the  company  is  numerous,  they  some- 
times place  large  cushions  behind  the  company 
seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second  tier  of 
company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the 
divan,  are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front 
row.  Eutychus,  thus  sitting,  would  be  on  a 
level  with  the  open  window ;  and.  being  over- 
come with  sle^  he  would  easily  fall  out  from 
the  third  loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  amd 
be  almost  certain,  from  such  a  height,  to  \om 
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his  life.  Thither  St  Paul  went  down,  and 
comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing 
up  Eutychas  ali?e.  It  is  noted  that  'Uiere 
were  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber.'  The 
very  neat  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neishbourbood 
woula  ename  them  to  afford  many  lamps ;  the 
heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would 
cause  the  drowsiness  of  Eutychus,  at  that  late 
hour,  and  be  the  occasion,  likewise,  of  the 
windows  being  open.** 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.  The  high 
priests  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  consulted  Qod 
m  the  most  important  affairs  of  their  common- 
wealth, and  received  answers  by  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  What  these  were,  is  disputed 
among  the  critics.  Josephus,  ana  some  others, 
imagine  the  answer  was  returned  by  the  stones 
of  tne  breastplate  appearing  with  an  unusual 
lustre  when  it  was  favouraole,  or  in  the  con- 
trary case  dim.  Others  suppose,  that  the  tJrim 
and  Thummim  were  something  enclosed  be- 
tween the  folding  of  the  breastplate ;  this  some 
will  have  to  \^  the  tetragrammaton,  or  the 
word  nm,  Jehovah.  Chnstophorus  de  Castro, 
and  alter  him  Dr.  Spencer,  maintain  them  to 
be  two  little  images  shut  up  in  the  doubling  of 
the  breastplate,  which  gave  the  oracular  answer 
from  thence  by  an  articulate  voice.  Accord- 
ingly, they  derive  them  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  consulted  their  lares^  and  had  an  oracle, 
or  teraphim,  which  they  called  Truth.  This 
opinion,  however,  has  been  sufficiently  confuted 
by  the  learned  I^r.  Pococke  and  by  Witsius. 
The  more  common  opinion  amon^  Christians 
concerning  the  oracle  oy  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  which  Dr.  Prideaux  espouses,  is,  that  when 
the  hig^h  priest  appeared  before  the  veil,  clothed 
with  his  ephod  and  breastplate,  to  ask  counsel 
of  God,  the  answer  was  given  with  an  audible 
voice  from  the  mercy  seat,  within  the  veil ;  but, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  this  account  will  bv 
no  means  agree  with  the  history  of  David  s 
consulting  the  oracle  by  Abiathar,  1  Sam.  zxiii, 
9,  11;  XXX,  7,  8 ;  because  the  ark,  on  which 
was  the  mercy  seat,  was  then  at  Kirjatbjearim ; 
whereas  David  was  in  the  one  case  at  Ziklae, 
and  in  the  other  in  the  forest  of  Hareth. 
Braunius  and  Hottinger  have  adopted  another 
opinion:  they  suppose,  that,  when  Moses  is 
commanded  to  put  in  the  breastplate  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  signifying  ligkls  and  perfic- 
iions  in  the  plural  number,  it  was  meant  that 
he  should  make  choice  of  the  most  perfect  set 
of  stones,  and  have  them  so  polished  as  to  give 
the  brightest  lustre;  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  or  of  these 
exquisitely  polished  jewels,  was  only  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  of  the  light 
and  perfection  of  m  pKoyhetIc  inspiration ; 
and,  as  such,  constantly  to  be  worn  by  the  high 
priest  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  function, 
especially  in  consulting  the  oracle. 

Michadlis  observes:  That  in  makine  distri- 
butions of  property,  and  in  cases  of  disputes 
relative  to  menm  [mine]  and  tvtMi,  [thine,]  re- 
eoorse  was  had  to  the  lot,  in  default  of  any 
other  means  of  decision,  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed. The  whole  land  was  partitioned  by  lot ; 
and  thaty  in  after  times,  the  lot  continued  to 


be  ofod,  eve»  in  comts  of  tamkmt  w  mm  , 
Prav.  xvi,33;  xviii,  18;  where  we  are  eipscasfar 
taught  to  remember,  that  it  is  Provideooc  whidi 
maSeth  the  choice,  and  that  therefore  we  oogk 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  ka,  as 
the  will  of  God.  It  was  lor  joditaal  paipcaes, 
in  a  particular  manner,  that  tbe  aacred  Jec 
called  Urim  and  Thummim  wasemplored;  sad 
on  this  account  the  costly  embroiderea  poash, 
in  which  the  priest  earned  this  aacred  lot  oa 
his  breast,  was  called  the  judicial  omaiBs^ 
"  But  was  this  sacred  lot  used  likewise  in  cn> 
minal  trials'!"  Tes,  says  Micha6lta,  only  ta 
discover  the  ^ilty,  to  con  via  them;  for  ia 
the  only  two  instances  of  its  use  in  such  cases 
which  occur  in  the  whole  Bible,  namely,  in 
Joshua  vii,  14-18,  1  Sam.  xiv,  37-^5,  we  find 
the  confessions  of  the  two  delinquents,  Achan 
and  Jonathan,  annexed.  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  used  only  in  the  caae  of  an  oaik 
being  transgressed  which  the  whole  people  had 
taken,  or  the  leader  of  the  host  in  their  name, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  other  crimes;  for  sa 
unknown  murder,  for  example,  was  not  to  be 
discovered  by  recourse  to  the  sacred  lot. 

The  inner  sanctuary,  within  the  veil  of  the 
tabernacle,  observes  Dr.  Hales,  or  most  holy 
place,  was  called  the  oracle,  1  Kinrs  vi,  1^ 
oecause  there  the  Lord  communed  with  Moses, 
face  to  face,  and  gave  him  instructions  in  cases 
of  lefal  difficuhjr  or  sudden  emergency,  Exod. 
XXV,  32;  Num.  vii,  89 ;  ix,  8  ;  Excra.  xxxiii,  11; 
a  high  privilege  granted  to  none  of  his  succes- 
sors. After  the  death  of  Moses  a  differeflt 
mode  was  appointed  for  consulting  the  orads 
by  the  h\^  priest,  who  put  on  '^the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,*'  a  principal  ^  part  of  the 
pontifical  dress,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words  Urim  and  Thummim,  emblematical  of 
divine  illumination ;  aji  the  inscription  on  his 
mitre,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  waa  of  sancti- 
fication,  Exod.  xxviii,  30;^ ;  Lev.  viii,  a  Thus 
prepared,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Loid 
to  ask  counsel  on  public  matters,  not  intlis 
inner  sanctuary,  which  he  presumed  not  to 
enter,  except  on  the  great  day  of  notional 
atonement,  but  without  the  veil,  with  his  &oc 
toward  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  inaide ;  and 
behind  him,  at  some  distance,  without  the  sanc- 
tuary, stood  Joshua,  the  judge,  or  person  who 
wanted  the  response,  which  seems  to  have  beea 
given  with  an  audible  voice  from  within  the 
veil.  Num.  xxvii,  21,  as  in  the  case  of  Joshua, 
vif  6-15 ;  of  the  Israelites  duringthe  civil  war 
with  Benjamin,  Judges  xx,  27, 28;  on  (he  ap- 

intment  of  Saul  to  be  king,  when  he  lud 


himself,  1  Sam.  x,  22-24 ;  of  iDavid,  1  SaaL 
xxii,  10;  xxiii,  2-12;  xxx,  8;  2  Sam.  v,  23, 24; 
of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxvlil,  6.  This  mode  of  con- 
sultation subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected 


Lord  were   thenceforth  delivered  by  the  pco- 
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by  Michaiah  to  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  1 
xxii,  7  by  Elisha  to  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehorain, 
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I  Kings  iii,  11-14 ;  by  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  9 
Ungs  xix,  6-34}  xx,  1-11;  by  Huldah  to 
bsiah,  S  Kings  zxU,  13-80;  by  Jeremiah  to 
Sedekiah,  Jer.  xxxii,  3-6,  &c  After  the  Ba- 
tylonish  captiTit^,  and  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
laggai,  Zechanah,  and  Malachi,  tne  oracle 
leas^;  but  its  revival  was  foretold  by  Ezra, 
i,  63,  and  accomplished  by  Christ,  who  was 
timself  the  oracle,  under  the  old  and  new  cove- 
lants,  Qen.  xv,  1 ;  John  i,  1.   See  Breastplate. 

USURY,  profit  or  gain  from  lending  money 
ir  §oods.  Moses  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect 
hat  interest  should  not  be  taken  from  a  poor 
)erson,  neither  for  borrowed  money,  nor  fbr 
iiticles  of  consumption,  for  instance,  ^in, 
rhich  was  borrowed  with  the  expectation  of 
wing  returned,  Exod.  xxii,35;  Lev.  xxv,  35-37. 
1  dilficulty  arose  in  detennining  who  was  to 
«  considered  a  poor  person  in  a  case  of  this 
[ind ;  and  the  law  was  accordingly  altered  in 
L>eut.  xxiii,  90.  91,  and  extended  in  its  opera- 
ion  to  all  the  Hebrews,  whether  they  had  more 
\r  less  property;  so  that  interest  could  be 
awfully  taken  only  of  foreigners.  As  the 
lystcm  of  the  Jews  went  to  secure  every  man's 
)aternal  inheritance  to  his  own  thraily,  they 
lould  not  exact  it  from  their  brethren,  but  only 
rom  strangers.  As  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
brbid  the  recsipt  of  moderate  interest  in  the 
ihape  of  rent,  ror  the  use-  of  lands  or  houses, 
leither  does  i^rohibit  it  for  the  loan  of  money 
>r  ^oods.  When  one  man  trades  with  the 
«pital  of  another,  and  obtains  a  profit  from  it, 
le  is  bound  in  justice  to  return  a  part  of  it  to 
m  benefhctor,  who,  in  the  hands  of  God,  has 
)een  a  second  cause  of  "  giving  him  power  to 
;et  wealth."  But  should  Divine  Providence 
lot  favour  the  endeayours  of  some  who  have 
xnrowed  money,  the  duty  of  the  lenders  is  to 
leal  gently  with  them,  and  to  be  content  with 
tharing  in  their  losses,  as  they  have  been 
tharers  in  their  gains.  The  Shrews  were 
herefore  exhorted  to  lend  money,  dec,  as  a 
leed  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness,  Deut, 
(V,  7-11 ;  xxiv,  13.  And  hence  it  happens  that 
ve  find  encomiums  every  where  bestowed  upon 
hose  who  were  willing  to  lend  without  insist- 
n§  tipon  interest  for  the  use  of  the  thing  lent, 
i*salm  XV.  15;  xxxvii,  21,  26;  cxii,  5;  JProv. 
cix,  17;  Hack.  xTiii,  8.  xhis  regulation  in  re- 
^ird  to  taking  interest  was  very  well  suited  to 
he  condition  of  a  state  that  had  been  recently 
bundt-d,  and  which  had  but  very  little  mer- 
antile  dealings ;  and  its  principle,  though  not 
apablc  of  being  generally  introauced  into  com- 
nunities  that  are  much  engaged  in  commerce. 
nay  still  be  exercised  toward  those  who  Btanci 
ow.ird  us  in  the  relation  of  brethren. 

UZ,  Land  op,  the  country  of  Job.  As  there 
vere  three  persons  of  this  name,  namely,  the 
ion  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  the  grand- 
ion  of  Seir  the  Horite,  commentators  are  di- 
vided in  t.ieir  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
:ouniry  meant  by  the  land  of  Uz.  Bochart, 
3panhf  im,  Calmet,  Wells,  and  others,  place  it 
n  Arabia  Deserta.  Michadlis  places  it  in  the 
^lley  uf  Damascus ;  which  city  was,  in  fact, 
milt  by  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem.  Archbishop 
tfagee,  Bishop  Lowth,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  GNkxI, 


and  others,  with  more  reason,  fix  the  wetntt  •f 
the  history  of  Job  in  Idumea.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Home,  who  refers  for  a  confir- 
mation of  it  fo  Lam.  iv,  91,  where  Uz  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  in  Edom ;  and  to  Jer.  xlix, 

7,  8, 90;  Ezek.  xxv,  13 ;  Amos  i,  11.  19;  Obad. 

8,  9,  where  both  Teman  and  Dedan  are  de- 
scribed as  inhabitants  of  Edom.  In  effect,  says 
Mr.  Home,  nothiujg  is  clearer  than  that  the 
history  of  an  inhabitant  of  Idumea  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Job, 
and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  it  were 
Idumeans.  dwelling  in  Idumea ;  in  other  words, 
Edomite  Arabs. 

VEIL.  Women  were  wont  to  cover  their 
faces  with  veils  in  token  of  modesty,  of  r^ 
verence,  and  subiection  to  their  husbands, 
Gen.  xxiv,  65 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  3,  Ac.  In  modem 
times,  the  women  of  Syria  never  appear  in  the 
streets  without  their  veils.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  fiirragi  and  the  common  Aleppo 
veil;  the  former  being  worn  by  tome  of  the 
Turkish  women  only,  the  latter  indiscrimi- 
nately by  all.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
cloak,  with  Ion?  straight  sleeves,  and  a  square 
hood  hanging  &A  on  the  back ;  it  is  sometimes 
made  of  finen,  sometimes  of  a  shawl  or  cloth. 
This  veil,  reaching  to  the  heels,  conceals  the 
whole  of  the  dress,  from  the  neck  downward ; 
while  the  head  and  face  are  covered  by  a  large 
white  handkerchief  over  the  head  aress  and 
forehead,  and  a  smaller  one  tied  tronsverwly 
oyer  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  hanging  down 
on  the  neck.  Aiany  of  the  Turkish  women, 
instead  of  the  smaller  handkerchief)  use  a  long 
piece  of  black  crape  stiffened,  which,  sloping 
a  little  from  the  forehead,  leaves  room  to 
breathe  more  freely.  In  this  last  way,  the 
ladies  are  completely  disguised ;  in  the  former, 
the  eyes  and  nose  remaining  Tisible,  they  are 
easily  known  by  their  acquaintances.  The 
radii  is  a  species  of  veil,  which  Calmet  sup- 
poses is  worn  by  married  women,  as  a  token 
of  their  submission  and  dependence,  and 
descends  low  down  on  the  person.  To  lift  up 
the  veil  of  a  virgin  is  reckoned  a  gross  insult; 
but  to  take  away  the  veil  of  a  married  woman 
is  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  that  she  can 
receive,  because  it  deprives  her  of  the  badge 
which  distinguishes  and  dignifies  her  in  that 
character,  and  betokens  her  alliance  to  her 
husband,  and  her  interest  in  his  affections. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  spouse  so  feelingly 
complains ;  •*  They  took  away  my  veil,  iti, 
from  me,"  Cant  v,  7.  When  it  is  forcibly 
taken  away  by  the  husband,  it  is  equivalent  to 
dtTorce,  and  justly  reckoned  a  most  severe 
calamity;  therefore,  Gkxl  threatened  to  take 
away  tne  ornamental  dresses  of  the  daughters 
of  Zion,  including  the  radidim^  the  low  descend- 
ing veils :  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away 
the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  man- 
tles, and  the  fine  linen,  ana  the  hoods,  and  the 
veils,**  Isaiah  iii,  18,  Sue. 

The  ordinary  Aleppo  veil  is  a  linen  sheet, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  habit  from 
head  to  foot,  and  is  brought  over  the  face  in  a 
manner  to  oonoeal  all  Imt  one  eye.    This  It 
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pcffliapt  alluded  to  by  the. bridegroom  in  these 
voidi:  "Thou  bast  ravished  my  heart  with 
one  of  thine  eyes,**  Cant.  iT,  9.  In  Barbary, 
when  the  ladies  appear  in  public,  they  always 
fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in  their  hykes, 
that,  even  without  their  veils,  one  can  discover 
very  little  of  their  faces.  But^  in  the  summer 
months,  when  they  retire  to  their  country  seats, 
they  walk  abroad  with  less  caution ;  though, 
even  then,  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they 
always  drop  their  veils,  as  Rebekah  did  on  tlie 
approach  or  Isaac.  But,  although  they  are  so 
riosely  wrapped  up,  that  those  who  look  at 
them  cannot  see  even  their  hands,  still  less 
their  face,  yet  it  is  reckoned  indecent  in  a  man 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  them:  he  must  let  them 
pass  without  seeming  at  all  to  observe  them. 
When  a  lady  of  distinction,  says  Hanway, 
travels  on  horseback,  she  is  not  only  veiled, 
but  has  generally  a  servant,  who  runs  or  rides 
before  her  to  clear  the  way;  and  on  such 
ooeasions  the  men,  even  in  the  mariLet  places, 
always  turn  their  backs  till  the  women  are  past, 
it  being  thought  the  highest  iU  manners  to  look 
at  them.  A  lady  in  the  east  considers  herself 
degraded  when  she  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  other  sex,  which  accounts  for  the  conduct 
of  Vashti  in  refusing  to  obey  the  command  of 
the  kin^.  Their  ideas  of  decency,  on  the  other 
hand,  forbid  a  virtuous  woman  to  lay  aside  or 
even  to  lift  up  her  veil  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  sex.    She  who  ventures  to  disregard  this 

frohibition  inevitably  ruins  her  cnaracter. 
'rom  that  moment  she  is  noted  as  a  woman 
of  easy  virtue,  and  her  act  is  regarded  as  a 
signal  for  intrigue.  Pitts  informs  us  that  in 
Barbary  the  courtezan  appears  in  public  with- 
out her  veil;  and,  in  Prov.  vii,  13,  14,  the 
harlot  exposes  henelf  in  the  same  indecent 
manner :  **  So  she  caught  him,  and  kissed  him, 
and  with  an  impudent  face,"  a  face  uncovered 
and  shameless,  "  said  unto  him,  I  have  peace- 
ofierinffs  with  me,  this  day  have  I  paid  my 
vows.*^  But  it  must  nevertheless  be  remarked, 
that,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  east,  the  use,  or  partial  use  of  the  veil 
has  ereatly  varied. 

VINE,  1A3,  Gen.  xl,  9 ;  X^vtXof ,  Matt,  xxvi,  29 ; 
Mark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xxii,  18;  John  xv,  4,  5; 
James  iii,  12;  Rev.  xiv,  19;  a  noble  plant  of 
the  creeping  kind,  famous  for  its  fruit,  or 
^pes,  and  the  liquor  they  afford.  The  vine 
IS  a  common  name  or  genus,  including  several 
species  under  it ;  and  Moses,  to  disting;uish  the 
true  vine,  or  that  from  which  wine  u  made, 
from  the  rest,  calls  it,  the  wine  vine,  Num.  vi,  4. 
Some  of  the  other  sorts  were  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  as  appears  from  the  story  related 
among  the  miraculous  acts  of  EHisha,  2  Kings 
iv,  39,  41.  (See  Grapes.)  The  expression  of 
"  sittine  every  man  under  his  own  vine,"  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  delightful  eastern  arbours, 
which  were  partly  composed  of  vines.  Capt 
Norden,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  vine  arbours 
as  common  in  the  Elgyptian  gardens ;  and  the 
Pramestine  pavement  m  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us  the 
figure  of  an  ancient  one.  Plantations  of  trees 
about  houses  are  found  very  useful  in  hot  ooun- 
triei^  to  give  them  an  agiceable  cooUiess.    The 


ancient  Israelites  seem  to  have  made  vw  ol  tte 
same  means,  and  probably  planted  fl^it  trees, 
rather  than  other  kinds,  to  produce  that  effecL 
"  It  is  their  manner  in  many  places,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe's  chaplain,  spealdne  of  the 
country  of  the  Great  Mogul,  "  to  pwnt  aboot 
and  among  their  buildings,  trees  which  grow 
high  and  oroad,  the  shadow  whereof  keeps 
their  houses  by  far  more  cool :  this  I  obsettcd 
in  a  special  manner,  when  we  were  resdv  to 
enter  Amadavar ;  *for  it  appeared  to  us  as  ii  we 
had  been  entering  a  wooa  rather  than  a  city.* 
"  Immediately  on  entering,"  says  Turner,  "  I 
was  ushered  into  the  court  yard  of  the  ags, 
whom  I  found  smoking  under  a  vine,  sur- 
rounded by  horses,  servants,  and  dogs,  amoog 
which  I  distinguished  an  &iglish  pointer." 

There  were  in  Palestine  many  exceScot 
vineyards.  Scripture  celebrates  iat  yines  of 
Sorek,  of  Sebamah,  of  Jazer,  of  Abel.  Pio- 
fane  authors  mention  the  excellent  wines  of 
Gaza,  Sarepta,  Libanu^  Saron,  Ascalon,  and 
Tyre.  Jacob,  in  the  blessing  which  he  gave 
Judah,  "  Binaing  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and 
his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine,  he  washed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  cloches  in  the 
blood  of  grapes,''  Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  be  showed  the 
abundance  of  vines  that  should  &11  to  his  kc 
"Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fmiifBl 
bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  hang  over 
the  wall,'*  Gen.  xlix,  22.  '*  To  the  northwaid 
and  westward,"  says  Morier,  "  are  aev«»ml  vil- 
lages, interspersed  with  extensive  orchards  sad 
vineyards,  the  latter  of  which  eue  generally  ea- 
dosed  by  high  walls.  The  Peraiem  vine  dresseit 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  vine  run  up 
the  walL  and  curl  over  on  the  other  side,  whics 
they  do  by  tyin^  stones  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tendril.  ^  The  vine,  particularly  in  Torxey  aad 
Greece,  is  frequently  made  to  entwine  on  tzd- 
lises  around  a  well,  where,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  whole  families  collect  themselyes,  and  si 
under  the  shade." 

Noah  planted  the  vine  after  the  delo^  emd  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  caluvated  it, 
Gen.  ix,  20.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  wine  wss 
not  unknown  before  the  aeluge;  and  that  this 
pstriarch  only  continued  to  cultivate  the  vine 
afler  that  event,  as  he  had  done  belbre  it :  bet 
the  fathers  think  that  he  knew  not  the  force 
of  wine,  having  never  used  it  before,  nor  having 
ever  seen  any  one  use  it.  He  was  the  fbst  thst 
gathered  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  preserved 
It  till  by  fermentation  it  became  a  potable  liquor. 
Before  him  men  only  ate  the  grapes  like  other 
fruit.     The  law  or  Moses  did  not  allow  the 

Planters  of  vineyards  to  eat  the  fruit  before  the 
fth  year,  Lev.  xix,  24,  25.  The  Ivaelites  were 
also  required  to  indulge  the  poor,  the  oiphaBy 
and  the  stranger,  with  the  use  of  the  grapes  on 
the  seventh  year.  A  traveller  was  ulowed  to 
gather  and  eat  the  grapes  in  a  vineyard  as  be 
passed  along:  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  cairy 
any  awa]r,l>eut.  xxiii,  24.  The  scarcity  of 
fud,  especially  wood,  in  most  parts  of  the  east, 
is  so  great,  that  they  supply  it  with  every  thing 
capaluo  of  burning;  cow  dung  dried,  rooi^ 
parings  of  fruiu,  withered  stalks  of  herns  ass 
flowers,  Matthew  vi,  30.    Vine  twij(s  an  par- 
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tieolarijr  mentioned  as  used  finr  tmd  in  drMsing 
their  food,  by  D' Arrieux,  La  Roque,  and  others : 
Ezekid  tays^  in  his  parable  of  the  Tine,  used 
fignratiTely  for  the  people  of  Gk)d,  "  Shall  wood 
be  taken  •  thereof  to  ao  any  work  1  Or  will  men 
take  a  pin  of  it  to  hang  any  yessel  thereon  1 
Behold,  it  is  cast  into  the  fire  for  fuel,"  Ezekiel 
XV,  3, 4.  '*  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me."  saith 
our  Lord,  "  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch"  of  the 
T  ine,  "  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them, 
uid  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned, 
John  XT,  6. 

VINEGAR.  fDn,  Num.  vi,  3;  Ruth  ii,  14; 
Psakn  bux,  Ql ;  Frov.  x,  26:  xxv,  20;  8^os, 
Matt,  xxvii,  48 ;  Mark  xt,  36 :  John  xix,  29, 30 : 
an  acid  produced  by  a  second  fermentation  or 
▼inous  liquors.  The  law  of  the  Nazarite  was 
that  he  should  "  separate  himself  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  and  should  drink  no  vinegar  of 
wine,  nor  Tinegiir  of  strong  drink,  nor  anyli<iuor 
of  grapes."  Tms  is  exactly  the  same  prohibition 
that  was  given  in  the  case  of  John  tne  Baptist, 
Luke  i,  15,  cTMy  kuI  vUtpm  oifiii  irt^  wine  and  stkera 
he  shall  not  drink.  Any  inebriating  liquor,  says 
Jerom,  is  called  sicera^  whether  made  of  com. 
apples,  honejr.  dates,  or  other  fruits.  One  of 
the  four  prohibited  drinks  among  the  Moham- 
medans in  India  is  called  sakar^  which  signifies 
inebriating  drink  in  general,  but  especialnr  date 
wine.  From  the  original  word^  probabty,  we 
have  our  term  cider  or  sider,  whicn  amone  us, 
exclusively  means  the  fermented  juice  of  ap- 
ples. Vinegar  was  used  by  harvesters  for  their 
refreshment.  Boaz  told  Ruth  that  she  mieht 
come  and  dip  her  bread  in  vinegar  with  nis 
people.  Pliny  says, "  Aceto  gumma  vis  in  refri- 
gerando**  [There  is  the  greatest  power^  in 
vinegar,  in  cooling.]  It  made  a  veiy  cooling 
oeverage.  It  was  generally  diluted  with  water. 
When  very  strong,  it  affected  the  teeth  disa- 
greeably^ Frov.  X,  26.  In  Proverbs  xxv,  20, 
tne  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  is  finely 
compared  to  the  contrariety  or  colluctation 
between  vinegar  and  nitre;  untimely  mirth  to 
one  in  anxiety  serves  only  to  exasperate^  and 
as  it  were  put  into  a  ferment  by  the  intrusion. 

The  Emperor  Pescennius  Nieer  gave  orders 
that  his  soldiers  should  drink  nothing  but 
rinegar  on  their  marches.  That  whicn  the 
Roman  soldiers  offered  to  our  Saviour  at  his 
enacifixion,  was,  probably,  the  vinegar  they 
made  use  of  for  their  own  arinking.  Constan- 
tino the  Qreat  allowed  them  wine  and  vinegar 
fldtemately,  every  day.  This  vinegar  was  not 
of  that  sort  which  we  use  for  salads  and  sauces, 
but  it  was  a  tart  wine  called  pesca^  or  sera. 
They  make  ^reat  use  of  it  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
lo  harvest  time.  They  use  it  also  in  Holland 
and  on  shipboard,  to  correct  the  ill  taste  of  the 
water. 

VIPER,  rvtm.  Job  xx,  16  j  Isaiah  xxx,  6; 
list,  b;  ixtif^a,  Mau.  iii^7:  xii,  34;  xxiii,  33; 
L^e  iii,  7;  Acts  xxvui,  3 ;  a  serpent  famed 
lor  the  venomousness  of  its  bite,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  poisons  in  the  animal 
idngdom.  So  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Mead,  has 
the  viper  been  for  iu  venom,  that  the  remotest 
antiquity  made  it  an  emUem  of  what  is  hurtfVil 
and  destructive.    Nay,  so  terrible  was  the  na- 


ture of  these  creatures,  that  they  were  ^eef 
commonly  thought  to  be  sent  as  executioners  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  for  enormoua 
crimes  which  had  escaped  the  course  of  justice. 
An  instance  of  such  an  opinion  as  this  we  have 
in  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  AeU  xxviii,  whom 
the  people  of  Melita,  when  they  saw  the  viper 
leap  upon  his  hand,  presently  concluded  to  be 
a  murderer ;  and  as  readiljr  made  a  god  of  him 
when,  instead  of  having  his  hand  inflanvcd,  or 
falling  doMm  dead,  one  or  other  of  which  is 
usually  the  effect  of  these  bites,  he  without 
any  harm  shook  the  reptile  into  the  fire:  it 
being  obvious  enouch  to  ima»ne  that  he  must 
stand  in  a  near  relation  at  least  to  the  gods 
themselves,  who  could  thus  command  the  mes- 
sengers of  their  vengeance,  and  counterwork 
the  effects  of  such  powerful  agents. 

VISION,  the  act  of  seeing ;  but,  in  Scripture, 
it  generally  signifies  a  supernatural  appearance, 
either  by  dream  or  in  realitv,  by  which  Gkxi 
made  loiown  his  will  and  pleasure  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  vouchsafed.  Acts  ix,  10,  12 ;  xvi, 
9,  xxvi,  13;  2  Cor.  xii,  1.  Thus,  in  the  earli- 
est  times,  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  holy 
men  Gkxl  sent  an^s,  he  appeared  to  them 
himself  by  night  m  dreams,  he  illuminated 
their  minus,  he  made  his  voice  to  be  heard  by 
them,  he  sent  them  ecstasies,  and  transported 
them  beyond  themselves,  ana  made  them  hear 
things  that  eve  had  not  seen,  ear  had  not  heard, 
and  which  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  or 
man.  The  Lord  showed  himself  to  Moses, 
and  spoke  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  Jesus  Christ  manifested  himself 
to  his  Apostles,  in  his  transfiguration  upon  the 
mount,  and  on  several  other  occasions  aner  his 
resurrection.  Qod  appeared  to  Abraham  under 
the  form  of  three  travellers;  he  showed  himself 
to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  the  splendour  of 
his  glory.  Vision  is  also  used  for  the  prophe- 
cies written  by  the  prophets.  The  bealUU 
vision  denotes  the  act  of  an^ls  and  glorified 
spirits  beholding  in  heaven  the  unveiled  splen- 
dours of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  privileged  to 
contemplate  his  perfections  and  plans  in  and  by 
himself! 

VOCATION,  or  CALLING,  is  a  gracious 
act  of  Gk)d  in  Christ,  by  which,  through  his 
word  and  Spirit,  he  calls  forth  sinful  men,  who 
are  liable  to  condemnation  and  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  from  the  condition  of  the 
animal  life,  and  from  thepollutions  and  cor- 
ruptions of  this  world,  2  Tim.  i,  9 ;  Matt,  xi, 
2fir;  1  Peter  ii.  9, 10 ;  Gal.  i,4;  2  Peter  ii,20; 
Romans  x,  13-15:  1  Peter  iii,  19  j  Gen.  vi,  3. 
unto  "  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Chnst^**  and  of^ 
his  kin^om  and  its  oenefits;  that,  being  united 
unto  him  as  their  head,  they  may  derive 
from  him  life,  sensation,  motion,  and  a  pleni- 
tude of  every  spiritual  blessing",  to  the  glory  of 
Gfod  and  their  own  salvation,!  Cor.  i,  9 ;  GaL 
ii,  20;  Eph.  i,  3,  6 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  13  14.  The 
end  intended  is,  that  they  who  have  been  called 
answer  by  faith  to  G^od  and  to  Christ  who  give 
the  call,  and  that  they  thus  become  the  cove- 
nanted people  of  God  through  Christ  the  Me- 
•diator  of  the  new  covenant;  and,  after  having 
become  believers  and  parties  to  the  covenant 
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thai  Uiey  love,  fear,  hommr,  and  worship  Gk)d 
and  Christ,  render  in  all  things  obedience  to 
the  divine  precepts  "  in  rig^hteousness  and  trae 
holiness/'  and  ciiat  by  this  means  they  *'  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure"  Prov.  i,  S4; 
Heb.  iii,  7;  Rtr.  lii,  90;  Eph.  li,  U-16;  Titus 
iii,  S ;  Deut.  ri,  4,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  38, 39 ;  Luke 
i,  74,  75 ;  2  Peter  i,  1,  10.  The  glory  of  God, 
who  is  supremely  wise,  good,  merciful,  just, 
and  poweiful,  is  so  luminously  displayed  in 
this  communication  both  of  his  grace  and 
glory,  as  deservedly  to  raise  into  rapturous 
admiration  the  minds  of  angels  and  of  men, 
and  to  employ  their  loosenea  tongues  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  Jehovah,  Rev.  iv,  8-11 ; 
T,  8-10.    See  Caluno. 

VOW,  a  promise  made  to  God,  of  doing 
some  good  thine  hereafter.  The  use  of  vows 
is  observable  throughout  Scripture.  When 
Jacob  went  into  Mesopotamia,  he  rowed  to 
God  the  tenth  of  his  estate,  and  promised  to 
offer  it  at  Bethel,  to  the  honour  of  God,  Gtn. 
zxviii,  22.  Moses  enacts  several  laws  for  the 
reflation  and  execution  of  vows.  A  man 
might  devote  himself,  or  his  children,  to  the 
Lord.  Jepbthah  devoted  his  daughter.  Judges 
xi,  30,  31.  Samuel  was  vowed  or  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord  before  his  birth,  by 
his  pious  mother  Hannah;  and  was  really 
offered  to  him,  to  serve  in  the  tabernacle,  1 
Sam.  i,  21,  &c.  If  a  man  and  woman  vowed 
themselves  to  the  Lord,  they  were  obliged  to 
adhere  strictly  to  his  service,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  vow ;  but  in  some  cases  they 
might  be  redeemed.  A  man  from  twenty  years 
of  age  till  sixty,  gave  fifty  shekels  of  silver ; 
and  a  woman  thirty,  Lev.  xxvii,  3.  From  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  a  man  gave  twenty 
shekels,  and  a  woman  ten ;  from  a  month  old 
to  five  years,  they  gave  for  a  boy  five  shekels, 
and  for  a  eirl  three.  A  man  of  sixty  years  old, 
or  upward,  gave  fifteen  shekels,  and  a  woman 
of  the  same  age  gave  ten.  If  the  person  was 
poor,  and  could  not  procure  this  sum,  the  priest 
imposed  a  ransom  upon  him,  accoraing  to  his 
abilities.  If  any  one  had  vowed  an  animal 
that  was  clean,  he  had  not  the  liberty  of  re- 
deeming it,  or  of  exchaneine  it,  but  was  obliged 
to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord.  If  it  was  an  unclean 
animol,  and  such  as  was  not  allowed  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  priest  made  a  valuation  of  it ; 
and  if  the  proprietor  would  redeem  it,  he  added 
a  fifth  part  to  the  value,  by  way  of  forfeit. 
They  did  the  same  in  proportion,  when  the 
thine;  vowed  was  a  house  or  a  field.  They 
could  not  devote  the  first  born,  because  in  their 
own  nature  they  belonged  to  the  Lord,  Lev. 
xxvii,  28,  29.  Whatever  was  devoted  by  way 
of  anathema,  could  not  be  redeemed,  of  what- 
ever nature  or  quality  it  was.  An  animal  was 
Sit  to  death,  and  other  things  were  devoted 
r  ever  to  the  Lord.  The  consecration  of 
Nazarites  was  a  particular  kind  of  vow.  The 
vows  and  promises  of  children  were  void,  of 
course,  except  they  were  ratified  either  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  their  parents.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  vows  of  a  married  wo- 
man ;  they  were  of  no  validity,  except  con- 
firmed by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  her 


hiiib>iid,Num.  xxx.  But  widows,  or  Uboriit 
wives,  were  boond  by  their  vowi,  vkdew 
they  were. 

W  hosoever  inrokes  the  awful  name  of  Gtd 
to  witness  any  imtruth,  knowbg  it  to  be  sidi, 
is  guilty  of  taking  it  in  vain.    Our  Loni  did  not 
mean  to  predwie  solemn  appeals  loktvOt 
whether  oaths  or  vows,  in  eoortsof  JBiia,ff 
in  important  compacts.    For  an  oath,  or  ipptt! 
to  the  greatest  of  all  beings,  as  the  Soraiff 
of  hearts,  to  witness   a   transactioB,  id  to 
punish  falsehood  or  perjury,  is  necessaiy,lai 
putting  an  end  to  all    stnie  or  cpiKroto) 
among  men,  to  promote  confinnaiion  or  a 
curity  of  property,  Heb.  vi,  16.    And  it « 
sanctionea  by  the  example  of  God,  twmoi 
by  himself,  Grenesis  xxii,  15 ;  Heb.  tI,  17,  Is; 
and  by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  aod  saiio 
of  old;  thus  Abraham  swore  by  the  most  bi^ 
God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  eaith,  Gen.  xir, 
22 ;  the  transjordanite  tribes,  by  the  God  sf 
gods,  the  Lord,  Joshua  xxii,  28.    And  lie  )«• 
prescribed,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lorf  thy  Goi 
and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  raose,^ 
Deut.  vi,  13.    And  aftervi'aid,  "All  Judih* 
joiced  at  the  oath,  for  they  had  svorn  nss 
the  Lord  with  aloud  voice,  with  all  their  heat 
and  sought  him  with  their  whole  desire;  m 
he  was  found  of  them ;  and  the  Loni  gan 
them  rest  round  about,"  2  Chron.  it,  H,  » 
And  a  highly  gifted  Apostle  uses  the  follovk 
most  solemn    asseveration,    "The  God  a» 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Uq» 
for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not,"  2  Cff. 
xi,  31 .    See  the  vows  of  the  priests  and  U^^ 
to  put  away  strange  wives,  Ears  x,  5;  and  » 
take  no  usury  from  their  brethren,  Neh.  i^*- 
St.  Paul  also  vowed  a  vow,  which  he  pcrfonwii 
Acts  xviii,  18 ;  xxi,  23.    Our  Lord,  ihmfcn, 
rednacted  the  law,  while  he  guarded  H^ 
the  abuse  of  it^  by  prohibiting  all  oaths  in  ccs- 

mon  conversation,  as  a  protanation  eiihffjj 
God's  name,  where  that  was  iiTcverenily  i«^ 
or  where  any  of  his  works  was  subsdiiaa 
instead  of  the  awful  and  terrible  name  olvs 
Lord,  which  the  Jews,  through  superbiiwas 
dread,  at  length  ceased  to  use,  from  roisiBB 
pretation  of  Deut.  xxviii,  58:  "  Bui  I  say ««» 
you,  Swear  not  at  all,"  in  common  «"^^ 
tion,  by  any  of  your  usual  oaths,  "neiil«r  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  God*s  throne ;  nor  t/'^  *^ 
for  it  is  his  footstool,  &c  For,  by  ^^ 
testable  casuistry  of  the  scribes  and  Pbauseft 
some  oaths  were  reckoned  binding,  oib^  ^ 
as  we  learn  from  the  sequel ;  thus,  to  8V«f »? 
tlie  temple,  the  altar,  heaven,  &c,  ihe?  «* 
sidered  as  not  binding:  but  to  swear  bf  IM 
gold  of  the  temple,  by  the  gift  on  the  ^,  »^i 
tney  considered  as  binding  •  the  *^^^'^'JJ 
impiety  of  which  practice  is  well  expo^d  w 
our  Lord  in  Matt,  xxiii,  16~22.  , 

VULGATE,  a  very  ancient  Latin  tran^ 
tion  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  only  one  ih*  cbwtf 
of  Rome  acknowledges  to  be  authentic-  ^ 
ancient  Vulgate  of  the  Old  Testafflent  ^ 
translated  almost  word  for  word,  fi^.JJ: 
Greek  of  the  Septuag;int.  The  author  of » 
version  is  not  known,  it  was  a  '^f.^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Italic^  or  old  w 
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mm;  u  bdng  of  Teiy  mat  antiqaitj  in  the 
Latin  elmrch.  It  was  the  common,  or  vulgar 
Tenion,  iMfore  Sl  Jerom  made  a  new  one  from 
the  Hebrew  ori|^inal,  with  occasional  refiunnces 
to  the  Septuaipnt;  whence  it  has  its  name 
Yolgate.  NobiUus.  in  1558,  and  F.  Morin,  in 
I6Q0,  gave  new  editions  of  it;  pretending  to 
have  restored  and  re-collated  it  from  the  an- 
cients who  had  cited  iL  It  has  since  been 
velouched  from  the  correction  of  St.  Jerom; 
And  it  is  this  mixture  of  the  ancient  Italic  ver- 
aioD,  and  some  corrections  of  St.  Jerom,  that 
is  now  called  the  Y uUate.  and  which  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  has  declared  to  be  authentic  It 
is  this  Vulgate  alone  that  is  used  in  the  Romish 
church,  excepting  some  passages  of  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  which  were  lett  in  the  Missal  and  the 
Psauns,  and  which  are  still  sung  according  to 
the  old  Italic  version.  St.  Jerom  declares  tnat, 
in  his  revisal  of  the  Italic  version,  he  used  grMit 
care  and  circumspection,  never  varyinjg  from 
that  version  but  when  he  thought  it  misrepre- 
sented the  sense.  But  as  the  Ghreek  copies  to 
which  he  had  access  were  not  so  ancient  as 
those  from  which  the  Italic  version  had  been 
sade,  some  learned  authors  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
it  he  had  collected  all  the  copies,  and,  by  com- 
paring them,  have  restored  that  translation  to 
Um  original  parity.  It  is  plain  that  he  never 
complied  this  work,  and  that  he  even  left 
•onie  faulu  in  it,  for  fear  of  varying  too  much 
from  the  ancient  version,  since  he  renders  in 
his  commentaries  some  words  otherwise  than 
he  has  done  in  his  trandation.  This  version 
was  not  introduoed  into  the  church  but  by 
degrees,  for  fear  of  offending  weak  persons. 
Rufinus,  notwithstanding  his  enmity  to  St. 
Jerom,  and  his  having  exclaimed  mucn  against 
this  performanee,  was  one  of  the  first  to  prefer 
it  to  the  vulgar  or  Italian.  This  translation 
gained  at  last  so  great  an  authority,  by  the 
approbation  of  Pope  Gregory  I,  and  ius  de- 
clared preference  of  it  to  every  other,  that  it 
was  subsequently  brought  into  public  use 
through  all  the  western  churches.  Although 
it  was  not  regarded  as  authentic,  except  by  toe 
council  of  Trent,  it  b  certainly  of  some  use,  as 
serving  to  illustrate  several  passages  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 

The  two  principal  popish  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  are  those  of  Pope  Sixtus  V  and  Cle- 
ment VIII:  the  former  was  printed  in  1590, 
after  Pope  Sixtus  had  collected  the  most  an- 
eient  MSS.,  and  best  printed  copies,  summoned 
the  most  learned  men  out  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  Christian  world,  assembled  a  congregation 
of  cardinals  for  their  assistance  ami  counsel, 
and  presided  over  the  whole  himself  This 
edition  was  declared  to  be  corrected  in  the 
Tory  best  manner  possible^  and  published  with 
a  tremendous  excommunication  against  every 
person  who  should  presume  ever  afterward  to 
alter  the  least  particle  of  the  edition  thus  au- 
thenticallv  promulgated  by  his  holiness,  sitting 
in  that  cnair,  in  qud  Petri  vivU  potalmi^ei 
tgfceilU  auU^riims^  [in  which  the  power  of  Pe- 
ter lived,  and  his  authority  excelled.)  The 
other  aditioo  was  published  in  1698^  falj  Pom 
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Clemsnt  VIII;  which  was  so  diiiMretit  frooi 
that  of  Sixtus,  as  to  contain  two  thousand  v»- 
riationa,  some  of  whole  verses,  and  many 
others  clearly  and  designedly  contradictory  in 
sense;  and  yet  this  edition  is  also,  ex  calkedrA^ 
[from  the  chair,]  pronounced  as  the  only  au- 
thentic one,  and  enforced  bv  the  same  sentence 
of  excommunication  with  the  former.  Clem^at 
suppressed  the  edition  of  his  predecessor;  so 
that  copies  of  the  Sixtinc  Vulgate  are  now 
very  scatce,  and  have  long  been  reckoned 
amongliterary  rarities.  Our  learned  country- 
man, <Dr.  James,  the  celebrated  correspondent 
and  able  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Usher,  re- 
lates, with  all  the  ardour  of  a  hard  student, 
the  delight  which  he  experienced  on  unexpect- 
edly obtaining  a  Sixtine  copy;  and  Jie  used  it 
to  good  and  enective  purpose  in  his  very  clever 
book,  entiUed  "  Beiium  PwpaU,"  in  which  he 
has  pointed  out  numerous  additions,  omis- 
sions, contradictions,  and  elario^  ditterences 
between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions. 
AU  the  popish  champions  are  exceedingly  shy 
about  recognizing  this  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  productions  of  two  such  infallible 
personagM ;  and  the  boldest  of  them  wish  to 
it^resent  it  as  a  thing  of  nought.  But  it  is  no 
light  matter  thus  to  tamper  with  the  word  of 
God. 

The  Romanists  generally  hold  the  Vulgate 
of  the  New  Testament  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon Qreek  text;  because  it  is  this  alone,  And 
not  the  Greek  text,  that  the  council  of  Trent 
has  declared  authentic:  accordingly  that 
church  has,  as  it  were,  adopted  this  edition, 
and  the  priests  read  no  other  at  the  altar,  the 

Sreachers  quote  no  other  in  the  pulpit,  nor  the 
ivines  in  the  schools.  Yet  some  of  their  best 
authors,  E.  Bouhours  for  instance,  own,  that 
among  the  difierences  that  are  found  between 
the  common  Ghreek  and  Vulgate,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  Gkeek  reading  appears  more 
clear  and  natural  than  that  of  the  Latin;  so 
that  the  second  might  be  corrected  from  the 
first,  if  the  holy  see  should  think  fit.  But  those 
diflferences,  taken  in  general,  only  consist  in  a 
few  syllables  or  woHras;  they  rarely  concern 
the  sense.  Beside,  in  some  of  the  most  con* 
siderable,  the  Vulgate  is  authorized  by  several 
ancient  manuscripts.  Bouhours  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  giving  a  Frencn  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Vul- 
gate. It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  the  an- 
cient Italic  or  Vulfate  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  made,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
afterward  compared  with  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts by  St.  Jerom,  as  they  were  then  nearer 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  they  had  more  accu- 
rate Greek  copies,  and  those  better  kept,  than 
any  of  those  used  when  printing  was  invented. 
"  fiUghly  as  the  Latin  Vulfate  is  extolled  by 
the  church  of  Rome,"  says  Michadlis,  "  it  was 
depreciated  beyond  measure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  bv  several  learned 
Protestants,  whose  example  has  been  followed 
by  men  of  inferior  abilities.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  learning,  when  the  faculty  of  writing 
ele$[ant  Latin  was  the  highest  accomplbhmeiit 
oi  a  scholar,  the  Voigate  was  rsgaxded  with 
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eontenipt,  as  not  written  with  dassieal  purity. 
Bat  after  the  Qreek  manuscripts  were  disco- 
Yered,  their  readings  were  preferred  to  those 
of  the  Latin,  because  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  Gredc,  and  the  Latin  was  only  a 
version ;  but  it  was  not  considered  that  these 
Ghieek  manuscripts  were  modem  in  compari- 
son of  those  onginals  from  which  the  Latin 
was  taken;  nor  was  it  known  at  that  time, 
that  the  more  ancient  the  Qreek  manuscripts 
and  the  other  versions  were,  the  closer  was 
:heir  agreement  with  the  Vulgate.  Our  ablest 
writers,  such  as  Mill  and  Bengel,  havt  been 
induced  by  F.  Simon's  treatise  to  abandon  the 
opinion  of  their  predecessors,  and  have  as- 
cribed to  the  Latm  Vulgate  a  value  perhaps 
greater  than  it  deserves." 

VULTURE,  rwi,  and  nm,  Lev.  ao,  14;  Isa. 
xxxiv^  15 ;  a  large  bird  of  prey,  somewhat  re- 
semblmg  the  eagle.  There  are  several  birds 
of  the  vulturine  kind,  which,  though  thejr  dif- 
fer much  in  respect  to  colour  and  dimensions, 
vet  are  all  easily  distineuished  by  their  naked 
■  heads,  and  beaks  partly  straight  and  partly 
•crooked.  They  are  freouent  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  many  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  They 
have  a  most  indelicate  voracity,  preying  more 
upon  carrion  than  live  animals.  They  were 
declared  unclean  in  the  Levitical  constitution. 

W ALDENSES,  WALLENSES,  or  ALBI- 
GENSES,  the  Vaudois,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Alps,  between  Italy 
and  Provence.  Many  have  supposed  that  they 
derived  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo,  or  Val- 
do,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  their  leaders  and  patrons ;  but 
their  history  has  been  traced  considerably  far- 
ther back,  which  has  led  others  to  suppose 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  derived  his  name 
from  them,  as  Peter  the  Waldensian,  or  Peter 
of  the  Valleys.  The  learned  Dr.  AUix,  in  his 
"  History  oi  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,"  gives 
this  account:  For  three  hundred  years  or 
more,  the  bishop  of  Rome  attempted  to  subju- 
gate the  church  of  Milan  under  his  jurisdiction ; 
and  at  last  the  interest  of  Rome  gr^w  too  po- 
tent for  the  church  of  Milan,  planted  by  one 
of  the  disciples ;  insomuch  that  the  bishop  and 
the  people,  rather  than  own  their  jurisdiction, 
retired  to  the  valleys  of  Lucerne  and  AnCTogne, 
and  thence  were  called  Vallenses,  Wpjlenses, 
or,  The  People  in  the  Valleys.  Prom  acon- 
ft;ssion  of  their  faith,  of  the  early  date,  A.  D. 
L120,   we  extract  the    following   particulars: 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is  one 
'Qod,  almighty,  all-wise,  and  all-good,  who 
made  all  things  by  his  goodness ;  for  he  formed 
Adam  in  his  own  image  and  likeness ;  but  that 
by  the  envy  of  the  devil  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  that  we  are  sinners  in  and  by  Adam. 

2.  That  Christ  was  promised  to  our  fathers, 
who  received  the  law;  that  so  knowing  by  the 
law  their  unrighteousness  and  insufficiency, 
fther  might  desire  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  sa- 
tisfy for  their  sins,  and  accomplish  the  law  by 
himselC  3.  That  Christ  was  born  in  the  time 
{^pointed  by  God  the  Father ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  time  when  aCl  iniquity  abounded,  that, 


he  might  show  us  grace  and  merey,  as  bai| 
faithftii.  4.  That  Christ  is  our  life,  tnik, 
peaec,  and  righteousness ;  as  also  our  putot 
advocate,  and  priest,  who  died  for  the  stlntioc 
of  all  who  believe,  and  is  risen  for  oar  josdi 
cation.  5.  That  there  is  no  mediator  and  ad- 
vocate with  God  the  Father,  save  Jens  CbrisL 
6.  That  after  this  life  there  are  only  two  pUeei. 
the  one  for  the  saved,  and  the  other  for  the 
damned.  7.  That  the  feasts,  the  vi^of 
saints,  the  water  which  they  call  My,  m 
also  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  oertaia  diyi, 
and  the  like,  but  especially  the  masses,  stt  'he 
inventions  of  men,  and  ought  to  be  rejectfi 
8.  That  the  sacraments  are  si^  of  the  bdy 
thing,  visible  forms  of  the  invisible  g:nce;  aod 
that  it  is  gt>od  for  the  faithful  to  yse  tbea 
signs  or  visible  forms ;  but  that  they  are  ut 
essential  to  salvation.  9.  That  there  are  b 
other  sacraments  but  baptism  sod  the  Lori'i 
Supner.  10.  That  we  ought  to  honour  tin 
secular  powers  by  subjection,  ready  obedicace, 
and  paying  of  tribute.  On  the  sabjeet  of  ii- 
fant  baptism,  they  held  different  opinions,  u 
Christians  do  in  the  present  day. 

For  bearing  this  noble  testimony  against  At 
church  of  Rmne,  these  pious  people  were  k 
many  centuries  the  subjects  of  a  most  enxl 
persecution ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  eoatiny,  tk 
pope  instituted  a  crusade  against  them,  ud 
they  were  pursued  with  a  fmy  perfecily  dia- 
bolical. Their  principles,  however,  coBuaned 
unsubdued,  and  at  the  Reformation  their  de- 
scendants were  reckoned  among  the  Protetf- 
tants,  with  whom  they  were  in  doctrioe  » 
congenial;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century tk 
flames  of  persecution  were  again  rekiadlsl 
against  them  by  the  cruelty  of  Louis  XIV.  Ai 
tfts  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanti,  abort  tf 
teen  thousand  perished  in  the  prisons  of  Pi;>^ 
rol,  beside  ^at  numbers  who  perished  amsK 
the  mountains.  They  received,  howerer,  tk 
powerful  protection  and  support  of  EngiuB 
under  William  III.  But  still  the  house  of 
Saxony  continued  to  treat  them  as  heretics, 
and  they  were  oppressed  by  a  variety  of  cnr 
edicts. 

When  Piedmont  was  subjected  to  France  tf 
1800,  the  French  eovemment,  Boonapam 
being  first  consul,  placed  them  on  the  sasK 
plan  of  toleration  with  the  rest  of  France;  btf 
on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  toGeoj*- 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Lord  ^iv- 
Ham  Bentinck,  the  old  persecuting  edicts  vtR 
revived  in  the  end  of  1814;  and  though  tbey 
have  not  been  subjected  to  fire  and  f^S^ 
aforetime,  their  worship  has  been  restraiKd^ 
and  they  were  not  only  stripped  of  all  employ- 
ments, but,  by  a  most  providential  eirciBB- 
Btance  only,  saved  from  a 'general  roassaflt 
Since  then  they  have  been  visited  by  »» 
pious  and  benevolent  En^ishnien;  ^^^ 
number  of  Waklenses,  or  Vandois,  has  W| 
taken  at  nineteen  thousand  seven  husditf 
and  ten,  beside  about  fifty  ftinilies  rendis; 
at  Turin. 

Mr.  Milner  very  property  ooanecU  thii  P«^ 
pie  with  the  Cathari,  or  Paulicians,  of  ^ 
saTenth  eeBtur7«  who  readed  ehiefty  id  ^ 
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vaBeys  of  Piedmont,  and  who,  in  the  twelfth 
eentury,  according  to  this  valuaUe  historian, 
tte^wU  a  great  accession  of  members  froni 
the  learned  labours  and  godly  zeal  of  Peter 
Waldo,  a  pious  man  of  unusual  leaminff  for 
a  layman  at  that  period.  EUs  thoughts  Seine 
tamed  to  divine  thin^  by  the  sudden  death  of 
a  friend,  he  applied  hunself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was,  according  to  Mr.  Milner, 
the  nrst  who,  in  the  west  of  ESirope.  translated 
the  Bible  into  a  modem  language.  Waldo  was 
rich,  and  distributed  his  wealth  amopg  the 
poor,  and  with  it  the  bread  of  life,  whioi  en- 
deared  him  to  the  lower  classes;  and  it  was 
probably  the  great  increase  of  these  pious  peo- 
ple, in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  which 
brought  upon  tnem  the  horrible  crusade  in  the 
next  century.  This  was,  however,  wholly  on 
1  ccount  of  their  pretended  heresies, — their  bit- 
u  rest  enemies  bearing  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  their  life  and  manners.  Thus  a  pontifical 
UK^uisitor,  quoted  by  Usher,  says,  *'  These  he- 
retics are  known  by  their  manners  and  con- 
versation ;  for  they  are  orderly  and  modest  in 
their  behaviour  and  deportment;  they  avoid 
all  appearance  of  pride  m  their  dress ;  they  are 
chaste,  temperate,  and  sober ;  they  seiek  not  to 
amass  riohes;  they  abstain  from  anger;  and, 
even  while  at  work,  are  either  learning  or 
teaching."  SeysUlius,  another  popish  writer, 
says  of  them,  "  Their  heresy  excepted,  they 
generally  live  a  purer  life  than  other  Chris- 
tians." Liclenstenius,  a  Dominican,  says,  "  In 
morals  and  life  they  are  good ;  true  in  words ; 
unanimous  in  brotherly  love ;  but  their  faith  is 
incorrigible  and  vile,  as  I  have  shown  you  in 
my  treatise."  But  most  remarkable  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Reinerus,  an  inquisitor  of  the  thir- 
teenth century :  "  Of  all  the  sects  which  have 
been,  or  now  exist,  none  is  more  injurious  to 
the  church,  (that  is,  of  Rome,)  for  three  rea- 
sons: 1.  Because  it  is  more  ancient.  Some 
say  it  has  continued  from  the  time  of  Silves- 
ter; others  from  the  time  of  the  A|>ost]es.  2. 
Because  it  is  more  eeneraL  There  is  scarcely 
Any  country  into  which  this  sect  has  not  crept. 
3.  because  all  other  heretics  excite  horror  by 
the  greatness  of  their  blasphemies  against  God ; 
but  these  have  a  great  appearance  of  piety,  as 
they  live  justly  before  men,  and  believe  rightly 
all  things  concerning  Gk)d,  and  all  the  articles 
which  are  contained  in  the  creed." 

WAR,  or  WARFARE,  the  attempt  to  decide 
a  contest  or  difference  between  princes,  states, 
or  large  bodies  of  people,  by  resorting  to  ex- 
tensive acts  of  violence,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  Hebrews  were  for- 
merly a  very  wariike  nation.  The  books  that 
inform  us  of  their  wars  display  neither  i^o- 
rance  nor  flattenr;  but  are  writings  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  or  truth  and  wisdoo^.  Their 
warriors  were  none  of  those  fabulous  heroes  or 
professed  conquerore,  whose  business  it  was 
to  ravage  cities  and  provinces,  and  to  reduce 
Ibreien  nations  under  their  dominion,  merely 
for  &t  sake  of  governing,  or  purchasing  a 
same  for  themselves.  TMy  were  commonly 
wise  and  valiant  generals,  raised  up  by  GKm 
M  to  fight   the  battks  of  the  Lord/'  and    to 


exterminate  his  enemies.  Sueh  were  Joshos, 
Caleb,  Qideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  David, 
Josiah,  and  the  Maccabees,  whose  names  alone 
are  their  own  sufficient  encomiums.  Their 
wars  were  not  undertaken  upon  slight  occa- 
sions, or  performed  with  a  handful  of  people. 
Under  Joshua  the  affair  was  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  to  make  himself  master  of  a  vast 
country  which  Qod  had  given  up  to  him ;  and 
to  root  out  several  powerful  nations  that 
Gh>d  ^  had  devoted  to  an  anathema ;  and 
to  vindicate  an  offended  Deity,  and  human 
nature  which  had  been  debased  bv  a  wicked 
and  corrupt  people,  who  had  filled  up  the 
measure  or  their  iniquities.  Under  the  Jud^, 
the  matter  was  to  assert  their  liberty,  bv  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  powerful  tyrants,  who  Kept  them 
in  subjection.  Under  Saul  and  David  the  same 
motives  prevailed  to  undertake  war :  and  to 
these  were  added  a  farther  motive,  oi  making 
a  conquest  of  such  provinces  as  Giod  had  pro- 
mised^ his  people.  Far  was  it  from  tneir 
intention  merely  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Philistines,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
IdumeanSj  the  Arabians,  the  Sjrrians,  and  the 
several  princes  that  were  in  possession  of  those 
countries.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  we  observe  their  kings 
bearing  the  shock  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
Asia,  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea^ 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Elsarhaddon,  ana 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made  the  whole  east 
tremble.  Under  the  Maccabees  a  handful  of 
men  opposed  the  whole  power  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  against  them  maintained  the  religion 
or  their  fothere,  and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  their 
oppressors,  who  had  a  design  both  against  their 
religion  and  liberty.  In  still  later  times,  with 
what  courage,  intrepidity,  and  constancy,  did 
they  sustain  the  war  against  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  mastere  of  t&  world  I 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  wars 
amon^  the  Hebrews :  some  were  of  oblig^ation, 
as  being  expressly  commanded  by  the  Xord; 
but  othera  were  free  and  voluntary.  The  first 
were  such  as  God  appointed  them  to  undertake : 
for  example,  a^^ainst  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Canaanites,  which  were  nations  devoted  to  an 
anathema.  The  othere  were  undertaken  by 
the  captains  of  the  people,  to  revenge  some 
injuries  offered  to  the  nation,  to  punish  some 
insults  or  offences,  or  to  defend  their  allies. 
Such  was  that  whicn  the  Hebrews  made  aeainst 
the  city  of  Gibeah,  and  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  would  support  them  in  their 
fault;  that  which  David  made  against  the 
Ammonites,  whose  king  had  t^monted  his 
ambassadors ;  and  that  of  Joshua  against  the 
kings  of  the  Canaanites,  to  protect  the  Gibe- 
onites.  Whatever  reasons  authorize  a  nation 
or  a  prince  to  make  war  against  another,  ob 
tainea,  likewise,  among  the  Hebrews ;  for  all 
the  laws  of  Moses  suppose  that  the  Israelites 
might  make  war,  and  nii^  defend  themselves, 
against  their  enemies.  When  a  war  was  re- 
solved upon,  all  the  people  that  were  capable 
of  beanng  arms  were  collected  together,  or 
only  part  of  them,  according  as  the  exieenos 
of  the  existing  case  and  the  necessity  ana  ia 
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Sortanee  of  the  enterprise  requirad.  For  it 
oes  not  appear  that,  Kfore  the  reign  of  King 
David,  there  were  anj  regular  troom  or  maga- 
zines in  Israel.  A  general  rendezTOus  was 
appointed,  a  review  was  made  of  the  people  by 
tnties  and  hy  families,  and  then  they  marched 
against  the  enemy.  When  Saul,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  was  informed  of  the  cruel 
proposal  that  the  Ammonites  had  made  to  the 
men  of  the  city  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  he  cut  in 
pieces  the  oxen  belonging  to  his  plough^nd 
sent  them  through  the  country,  saymg,  *'  Who- 
soever Cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  Samuel, 
to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  his  oxen,"  1  Sam.  zi,  7.  In  ancient 
times,  those  that  went  to  war  |;eneral1y  carried 
their  own  provisions  along  with  them,  or  they 
took  them  from  the  enemy.  Hence  these  wars 
were  generally  of  short  continuance ;  because  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  subsist  a  large  body  of 
troops  for  a  long  time  with  such  provisions  as 
every  one  carrinl  along  with  him.  When  Da- 
vid, Jesse's  younger  son,  stayed  behind  ib  look 
after  his  fatner's  nocks  while  his  elder  brothers 
went  to  the  wars  along  with  Saul,  Jesse  sent  Da- 
vid to  carry  provisions  to  his  brothers,  1  Sam. 
xvii,  13.  We  suppose  that  this  way  of  making 
war  prevailed  also  under  Joshua,  the  Judges, 
Saul,  David  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the 
kines  of  Judah  and  Israel  who  were  successors 
to  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, till  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabaeus, 
prince  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
mercenary  troops,  that  is,  soldiers  who  received 
pay,  1  Mac.  xiv,  33.  Every  one  also  provided 
nis  own  arms  for  the  war.  The  kings  of  the 
Hebrews  went  to  the  wars  in  person,  and,  in 
earlier  times,  fought  on  fboL  as  well  as  the 
meanest  of  their  soldiers ;  no  horses  being  used 
in  the  armies  of  Israel  before  David.  The 
officers  of  war  among  the  Hebrews  were  the 
general  of  the  army^  and  the  prinoes  of  the 
tribes  or  of  the  families  of  Israel,  beside  other 
princes  or  captains,  some  of  a  thousand,  some 
of  a  hundred,  some  of  fifty,  and  some  of  ten, 
men.  They  had  also  their  scribes,  who  were  a 
kind  of  commissaries  that  kept  the  muster  roll 
of  the  troops;  and  these  had  others  under 
them  who  acted  by  their  direction. 

Military  fortifications  were  at  first  nothing 
more  than  a  trench  or  ditch,  dug  round  a  few 
cottages  on  a  hill  or  mountain,  together  with 
the  moundy  which  was  formed  by  the  sand  dug 
out  of  it;  except,  perhaps,  there  might  have 
sometimes  been  an  elevated  scafiblding  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  stones  with  the  greater 
tffTect  against  the  enemy.  In  the  age  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  the  walls  which  surrounded  cities 
w(^  elevated  to  no  inconsiderable  height,  and 
were  (brnished  with  towers.  The  art  of  forti- 
fication was  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the 
Hebrew  kings,  and  Jerusalem  was  always  well 
defended,  especially  Mount  Zion.  In  later 
times,  the  temple  itself  was  used  as  a  castle. 
The  principal  parts  of  a  fortification  were,  1. 
The  wall,  whicn,  in  some  instances,  was  tnple 
and  double,  S  Chron.  xxxii,  5.  Walls  were 
commonly  made  loftv  and  broad,  so  as  to  be 
neither  readily  passed  over  nor  broken  through, 


Jer.  li,  68.  The  main  wall  Usmiatdfiik 
top  ia  a  parapet  for  the  acoosmodaiiotttf  tk 
soldiers,  which  opened  at  intervab  in  a  SMt  ef 
embrasures,  so  as  to  give  them  in  opportooitf 
of  fighting  with  missile  weapons,  t  Tovoi, 
which  were  erected  at  certain  distaees  irm 
each  other  on  the  top  of  walls,  ssd  ueoded 
to  a  great  height,  terminated  at  the  toft  in  i 
flat  roof,  and  were  surrounded  with  t{>m{s(> 
which  exhibited  openings  similar  to  tioe  a 
the  parapet  of  the  wails.  To  wen  of  Uw  land 
were^reeted,  likewise,  over  the  gates  of  otki 
In  th^  towers  guards  were  kept  eoutisL^ 
stationed ;  at  kut,  this  was  the  case  is  ik 
time  of  the  kings.  It  was  their  busineas  to 
make  known  any  .thing  that  they  diacovmd  a 
a  distance;  and  whenever  they  notkd  ai 
irruption  from  an  enemy,  they  blew  the  tnuBptt, 
to  arouse  the  citizens,  3  Sam.  xiii,  34:  im, 
S6,  37;  S  Kings  ix,  17-19;  Nabom  ii,  1;^ 
Chron.  xvii,  3.  Towers,  likewise,  which  wcft 
somewhat  larser  in  size,  were  erected  in  dif 
forent  parts  of  the  oountrv,  paiticoUrlr  o 
places  which  were  elevateo ;  and  ibae  vat 
guarded  by  a  military  force,  Judgei  Tiii,9, 1": 
IX,  46,  ^,  51;  kaiah  xxi,  6;  Hah.  ii,l. 
Hosea  v,  8;  Jer.  xxxi,  6.  We  find,  ef«  to 
this  day,  that  the  circular  edifices  ef  thii  ten. 
which  are  still  erected  in  the  solitudes  of  AraW 
Felix,  bear  their  ancient  name  of  castlrs  a 
towers.  3.  The  walls  were  creeled  in  »Kh> 
way  as  to  curve  inward;  the  esinmiiiciti 
them,  consequently,  projected  outward,  «h 
formed  a  kind  of  bastions.  The  objeEi  « 
forming  the  walls  so  as  to  present  soch  p 
iections,  was  to  enable  the  inhabitants  ef  ^■ 
besieged  city  to  attack  the  assailants  in  fitfi^ 
We  learn  from  the  history  of  Tacitus,  ibtfth! 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  its  beia; 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  were  bnik  in  tki 
manner.  These  projections  were  imrodBsec 
by  King  Uzziah,  B.  C.  810,  and  are  subseqoaiiT 
mentioned  in  Zeph.  i,  16.  4.  The  di^ginf  iri 
a  fosse  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitaij- 
of  a  city  to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  vai^^ 
and  of  itself  threw  a  serious  difficulty  in  j^ 
way  of  an  enemy's  approach,  2  Sam.  n  '^„ 
Isaiah  xxvi.  1 ;  Neh.  lii,  8;  Psalm  xlriii.  U; 
The  fosse,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  adwi'^ 
it,  was  filled  with  water.  This  was  ih«  «^ 
at  Babylon.  5.  The  gates  were  at  first  bi*« 
of  wood,  and  were  amall  in  size.  They  ^^ 
constructed  in  the  manner  of  valve  deoR,  *• 
were  secured  by  means  of  wooden  bars.  ^»^^ 
secraently,  they  were  made  larger  and  rtren?". 
a»>d,  in  oiuer  to  prevent  their  being  bunwd,  w;'^ 
covered  with  plates  of  Iwass  or  iron.  Tfj? 
bars  were  covered  in  the  same  roanotf,  lo 
order  to  prevent  their  being  cut  asunder;  o^ 
it  was  sometimes  the  case  that  they  wei«  i^^' 
wholly  of  iron.  The  bars  were  securfd  ti)» 
sort  of  lock.  Psalm  cvii,  16 ;  Isaiah  xW,  3 

Previously  to  commencing  war,  the  H«- 
then  nations  consulted  oracles,  soothwf^ 
necromancers,  and  also  the  lot,  which  *53 
ascertained  by  shooting  arrows  of  diBe^" 
colours,  I  Sam.  xxviii,  WO;  Isaiah  xfi.^]:*' 
Ezek.xxv,  11.  The  Hebrews, to whoBtJ;? 
of  thb  kmd  wero  inteniieced,  were  m  the  habi^ 
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Jm  the  early  part  of  their  hUtory.  of  inquiriai; 
of  Gtod  by  means  of  Urim  and  Thummim, 
Judges  i,  1 ;  zx,27y  28 ;  1  Sam.  xziii,3:  zzviii, 
6;  XXX,  8.  After  the  time  of  Da^id,  tae  kiogs 
who  reimed  in  Palestine  consulted,  accordiM 
to  the  dinerent  characters  which  they  sustainw^ 
and  the  feelings  which  they  ezereiaed.  some- 
times true  prophets,  and  sometimes  ialsa,  in 
respea  to  the  issue  of  war,  1  Kings  xxii,  6-13 ; 
S  Kings  xix,  2,  6ul  Sacrifices  were  also  offered, 
in  reference  to  which  the  soldiers  were  said  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  war,  Isaiah  xiii, 
3;  Jer.  Ti,4 ;  li,  27;  Joel  iii,  9 ;  Obad.  1.  There 
are  instances  of  ibrmal  declarations  of  wan  and 
sometimes  of  previous  negotiations,  2  ^ngs 
xiv,  8;  2  Chron.  xxv,  27;  Judges  xi,  12-28; 
but  ceremonies  of  this  kind  were  not  always 
observed,  2  Sam.  x,  1-12.  When  the  enemy 
made  a  sudden  incursion,  or  when  the  war  was 
unexpectedly  commenced,  the  alarm  was  given 
to  th&  people  by  messengers  rapidly  seat  forth, 
by  the  sound  or  warlike  trumpets,  l>y  standards 
floating  on  the  loftiest  places,  by  the  elamour 
of  many  voices  on  the  mountains^  that  echoed 
from  summit  to  sununit,  Judges  iii,  27;  vi.  34 ; 
vii^;  xix,  29,  30;  1  Sam.  xi.  7,8;  Isaiah 
V,  26 ;  xiii,  2;  xviii,  3 ;  xxx,  17;  xlix,  2 ;  Ixii.  10. 
Military  expeditions  commonly  comroencea  in 
the  spring,  2  Sam.  xi,  1,  and  were  continued  in 
the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  the  soldiers  wvnt 
into  quarters.  The  firm  persuasion  that  Gtod 
fights  for  the  rood  against  the  wicked,  diseovers 
itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  aocounts  for 
the  fact,  that,  not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also 
in  the  Arabic,  ^yriac,  and  Chaldaic  languages, 
words,  which  originally  sijg^ify  justice,  inno- 
cence, or  upr^htness,  signify  likewise  victory ; 
and  that  words,  whose  usual  meaning  is  injus- 
tice or  wickedness,  also  mean  defeat  or  over- 
throw. The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to 
words  which  signify  hop  or  aid,  inasmuch  as 
the  nation  whicn  conquered  received  aid  from 
God,  and  God  was  iu  helper,  Psalm  vii,  9;  ix, 
9;  XX.  6;  xxvi,  1 ;  xxxv^24;  xliii,  1 ;  xliv,  5; 
Ixxv,  3;  Ixxvi,  13 ;  Ixxvib,  9  j  Ixxxii,  8;  1  Sam. 
xiv,  45 ;  2  Kings  v,  1 ;  Isa.  lix,  17;  Hab.  iii,  8. 
The  auack  of  the  orientals  in  battle  has 
always  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  churacteriKed 
by  vehemence  and  impetuosity.  In  ease  the 
enemy  sustain  an  unaltered  front,  they  retreat, 
but  it  is  not  long  before  they  return  again  with 
renewed  ardour.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  armies  to  stand  still  in  the  order  of 
battle,  and  to  receive  the  shock  of  their  op- 
posers.  To  this  practice  there  are  allusions  m 
the  following  passages :  1  Cor.  xvi,  13 ;  OaL 
▼,  I ;  Eph.  VI,  14;  Phil,  i,  27;  1  These,  iii,  8; 
2  Thess.  ii,  15.  The  Greeks,  while  they  were 
yet  three  or  four  furlongs  distant  from  the 
enemy,  commenced  the  song  of  war ;  some- 
thing resembling  which  occurs  in  2  Cluron.  xx, 
SL  They  then  raised  a  shout,  which  was  also 
done  among  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xvii,  52 ; 
Joshua  vi,  6 ;  Isa.  v,  29,  30 ;  xvii.  12 ;  Jer.  iv, 
19 ;  XXV,  30.  The  war  shout  in  Judges  vii,  20. 
was  as  fi)llows,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon."  In  some  instances  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  yell  or  inarticulate  cry.  The  mere 
■Mtfoh  of  armies  with  their  weapons,  chariots, 


and  traiqiUaf  ooiOTSfi^  ociaaioae<  a  grasA 
oonfuasd  noise,  which  is  tompared  by  the  pt^ 
phets  to  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  and  the  daab- 
uig  of  the  moiantaia  torrents,  Isa.  xvii,  12^  13) 
xxvii,  2.  The  descripdone  of  balUea  in  th» 
Bible  are  very  brief^  but  altbongh  there  ia 
nothing  eepeoialljr  aaid,  in  respeet  to  the  mder 
in  which  the  batile  oommencea  and  was  con- 
ducted, there  ie  hardly  a  doubt  Aat  tht  light- 
armed  troops,  aa  was  the  case  in  other  nations, 
were  the  nrst  in  the  engag^ent  The  main 
body  foUowed  Ibein,  and,  with  their  spears  oh 
tended,  made  a  rapid  and  impetuoua  movement 
upon  the  enemy*  Hence  swifinesB  of  foot  ia 
a  sokiier  is  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  great 
commendation,  not  only  in  ^>mer,  but  in  the 
Bible,  2  Sam.  u,  l»-04;  1  Chron.  iii.  8;  Psalm 
xviii,  33.  Those  who  obtained  the  victory 
were  intoxicated  with  joy ;  the  shout  of  tri- 
umph resounded  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
Isa.  xlii,  11 ;  Hi,  7, 8 ;  Jer.  1,  2:  Bsek.  vii,  7; 
Nahum  i,  15.  The  whole  of  the  people,  not 
excepting  the  women,  went  out  to  meet  the 
returning  conquerors  with  singing  and  with 
dancing.  Judges  xi,  34-37;  1  &m.  xvtti,6,  7. 
Triumpnal  songs  were  uttered  for  the  livinjr, 
and  elegies  lor  the  dead,  2  Sam.  i,  17t  lo; 
2  Chron.  xxxv,  25  ^  Judges  v,  1-31 ;  Exod.  xv, 
1-21.  Monuments  m  honour  of  the  victory  were 
erected,  2  Sam.  viii,  13;  Psahn  Ix,  1 ;  and  the 
arms  of  the  enemy  were  hung  up  as  trophies  ia 
the  tabernacle,  1  Sam.  xxxi,  H) ;  9  Kings  xi,  10. 
The  soldiers  who  conducted  themselTes  merr- 
torioudy  wwe  honoured  with  presents,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  honourable 
matrimonial  connections,  Joshua  xiv ;  1  Sam. 
xvii,  25;  xxviii,  17;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11.  See 
ARioiSjand  Arms. 

WATER.  In  the  sacred  Scriptures,  bread 
and  water  are  commonly  mentioned  as  the 
chief  supports  of  human  lifb ;  and  to  proride 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  preparo  it  for 
use,  and  to  deal  it  out  to  the  thirsty,  aro  among 
the  principal  cares  of  an  oriental  konseholder. 
The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  reproached 
for  not  meeting  the  Israelites  with  bread  and 
water;  that  is,  with  proper  reflreshments.  Dent, 
xxxiii,  4.  NaJMd  says  m  an  insulting  manner 
to  David's  messengers,  **  Shall  I  then  take  my 
breed  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have 
kiUcd  for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men 
whom  I  know  not  whence  tMy  be  T'  1  Sam. 
XXV,  11.  To  furnish  travellers  with  water  is, 
even  in  present  times,  reckoned  of  so  ^reat  im- 
portance, that  many  of  the  eastern  philanthro- 
pists have  been  at  oonsiderable  expense  to 
proeure  them  that  enjoyment  The  nature  of 
the  cUmate,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  ori- 
ental regions,  require  numerous  fountains  to 
excite  snd  sustain  the  languid  powers  of  Tcge- 
totion :  and  the  sun,  buminff  with  intense  l^t 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  demanos  for  the  fiiinting 
inhabitants  the  verdure,  shade,  and  coolness 
which  vegetation  produces.  Henee  fountains 
of  living  water  are  met  with  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  by  the 
sides  of  the  roads  and  of  Uie  beaten  traces  on 
the  mountains;  and  a  cup  of  odd  water  from 
these  wells  is  no  contemptible  present.    **  Fa* 
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_^_._   beat  and  thint,"  §m  Carne.  "  we 

came  to  a  few  cottacea  in  a  palm  wocnI^  and 
■topped  to  drink  of  a  fimntain  of  delieiooa 
water.  In  thia  horthem  climate  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  tlie  luxury  of  drinking  in  Eg^pt: 
little,  appetite  ibr  food  is  felt;  but  when,  after 
croasini;  the  burning  sands,  you  reach  the  rich 
line  ofwooda  on  Uie  brink  of  the  Nile,  and 
pluck  the  firefti  limea,  and  mixing  their  juice 
with  Egyptian  sugar  and  the  aoft  rirer  water, 
drink  repeated  bowls  of  lemonade,  yon  feel 
that  eTcry  other  pleasure  of  the  senaea  must 
yield  to  thia.  One  then  peroeiTes  the  beauty 
and  force  of  those  similea  in  ScripCore,  where 
the  sweetest  emotions  of  the  heart  are  oom- 

Gred  to  the  assuaging  of  thirst  in  a  thirsty 
id."  In  Arabia,  equal  attention  is  paid,  by 
the  wealthy  and  btsoeTolent,  to  the  refreshment 
of  the  traveller.  On  one  of  the  monotains  of 
Arabia,  Niebuhr  found  three  little  reserroirs, 
which  ate  always  kept  full  of  fiue  water  for 
the  use  of  passengers.  These  reserroirs,  which 
are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  from 
five  to  seven  feet  hifh,  are  round,  or  pointed 
at  the  top,  of  maaon^s  work,  harine  only  a 
small  opening  in  one  of  the  sides,  by  which 
they  pour  wator  into  them.  Sometimes  he 
found,  near  theae  places  of  Arab  refreshment, 
a  piece  of  a  ^und  shell,  or  a  little  acoop  of 
wood,  for  liftine  the  water.  The  same  atten* 
tion  to  the  com&rt  of  travellers  is  manifested 
in  Egypt,  where  public  building  are  set  apart 
in  some  of  their  cities,  the  busmess  of  wnose 
inhabitants  is  to  supply  the  passengers  with 
water  free  of  expense.  Some  of  these  houses 
make  a  very  handsome  appearance;  and  the 
persons  appointed  to  wait  on  the  passengers 
are  requirad  to  have  some  vessels  of  copper, 
curiously  tinned  and  filled  with  water,  always 
ready  on  the  window  next  the  atreet.  Some 
of  the  Mohammedan  villages  in  Palestine,  not 
far  from  Nazareth,  brought  Mr.  Buckingham 
and  his  party  bread  and  water,  while  on  horse- 
back, without  even  being  solicited  to  do  so ; 
and  when  they  halted  to  accept  it,  both  com- 
pliments and  blessings  were  mutually  inter- 
changed. "Here,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
Nubia.'*  says  Burckhardt,  "  the  thirsty  travd- 
ler  finds,  at  sh(Mrt  distances,  water  jars  placed 
by  the  road  side  under  a  low  roo€  Every  vil- 
lage pays  a  small  monthly  stipend  to  some 
person  to  fill  these  jars  in  the  morning,  and 
again  toward  evening.  The  same  custom  pre- 
vails in  Upper  Egypt,  but  on  a  larger  scale: 
and  there  are  caravanserais  often  found  near 
the  wells  which  supply  travellers  with  water." 
In  India  the  Hindoos  go  sometimes  a  great 
way  to  fetch  water,  and  then  boil  it,  that  it 
mav  not  be  hurtful  to  travellera  that  are  hot; 
ana  after  this  stand  from  morning  till  ni^ht  in 
some  great  road,  where  there  is  neither  pit  nor 
rivulet,  and  offer  it  in  honour  of  their  gods,  to 
be  drunk  by  the  passengers.  This  necessary 
work  of  charity  in  theae  hot  countries  seems 
to  have  been  practised  among  the  more  pious 
and  humane  Jews;  and  our  I^rd  assures  them, 
that  if  they  do  this  in  his  name,  they  shall  not 
loae  their  reward.  Hence  a  cup  of  water  is  a 
present  in  the  east  of  great  value,  though  there 


are  some  other  refinesbments  of  a  s^KMr 
Quality.  It  is  still  the  proper  basinen  of  tk 
females  to  supply  the  family  with  witv. 
From  this  druagery,  however,  the  mimed 
women  are  ex<^pu;d,  unless  whes  nude 
women  are  wanting.  The  proper  oae  w 
drawing  water  in  tmwe  baminjg  climtti  is  in 
the  morning,  or  when  the  sun  is  goinf  ^vo; 
then  they  go  forth  to  perform  that  hm\k 
office  adormd  with  their  trinkets,  son^  of 
which  are  often  of  great  value.  A^^eeibij  \o 
this  custom  Rebecca  went  instead  of  berizMtha 
to  fetch  water  from  the  well,  and  the  serrun 
of  Abraham  expected  to  meet  an  oinnarriid 
female  there  who  might  prove  a  suiubk  match 
for  his  master's  son.  In  the  Eaat  Indies,  ibe 
women  also  draw  water  at  the  public  veils,  as 
Rebecca  did,  on  that  occasion,  for  irarellen, 
their  servants  and  their  cattle;  and  wom^^n  i>f 
no  mean  rank  literally  illustrate  the  coiikn 
of  an  unfortunate  princess  in  the  Jewish  hi^* 
tory,  by  performing  the  services  of  a  mtniii, 
3  sam.  xiii,  8.  The  young  women  of  Gar'rn: 
daily  draw  water  from  the  wells,  and  carry  tk 
jars  upon  the  head ;  but  those  of  hi^h  rank 
carry  them  upon  the  shoulder.  In  the  sams 
way  Rebecca  carried  her  pitcher ;  and  probably 
for  the  aame  reason,  because  she  was  the  dm^ 
ter  of  an  eastern  prince,  Gen.  xxiv,  45. 

Water  sometimes  signifies  the  element  v 
water.  Gen.  i,  10 ;  and  metaphoricallv,  troubk 
and  afflictions.  Psalm  Ixix,  I.  In  the  laii^a«e 
of  the  prophet,  waters  often  denote  a  ^^ 
multitude  of  people,  Isa.  viii,  7;  Rev.  xtIi.  li 
Water  is  put  for  children  or  pastcrity,  Nun. 
xxiv.  7;  Isa.  xlviii,  1;  for  the  clouds,  Psate 
civ,  3.  Waters  sometimes  stand  for  tears,  Jer. 
iXj  1,  7;  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  !»• 
xii,  3;  XXXV,  6,  7;  Iv,  1;  John  vii,  37,  » 
"Stolen  waters,"  denote  unlawful  pleasnrcs 
with  strange  women,  Prov.  ix,  17.  The  Is- 
raelites are  reproached  with  having  forsata 
the  fountain  of  living  water,  to  qocnch  ibeii 
thirst  at  broken  cisterns,  Jer.  ii,  13;  that  u, 
with  having  ouitted  the  worship  of  CW  for  ^ 
worship  of  false  and  ridiculous  deities.  Waten 
of  Menbah,  or  the  waters  of  strife,  woe  so 
called  because  of  the  quarrelling  oreontfouoo 
and  murmuring  of  the  Israelites  against  Mo- 
ses and  against  God.  When  they  came  to 
Kadeah,  and  there  happened  to  be  iii  vaoi 
of  water,  they  made  a  sedition  against  him  u» 
his  lirother  Aaron,  Numbers  xx,  1,  &c.  Upon 
this  occasion  Moses  conunitted  that  gnat  srr> 
with  which  God  was  so  much  displeased,  that 
he  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  inirodacin? 
his  people  into  the  land  of  promise. 

WAX,  aan,  Psalm  xxii,  U ;  Ixviii,  8 ;  xct", 
5;  Micah  i,  4.  Thus  the  LXX  thronfHoui, 
Knpit,  and  vul^ate  ctra ;  so  there  is  no  '^^'^ . 
doubt  but  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  wort; 
and  the  idea  of  the  root  appears  to  be  son, 
melting,  yielding,  or  the  like,  which  P"*P"?^ 
are  not  only  well  known  to  belong  to  ^^. 
are  also  inUmated  in  all  the  passages  of  hcrip- 
ture  in  which  this  word  occurs.  .  . . 

WAYFARING  MEN.  In  the  pnnutiw 
ages  of  the  worid  there  were  no  poW"  '"'"/J 
tavema.    In  those  days  the  voniBtiry  eiv 
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bUJen  of  bofpUality  to  one  who  stood  in  need 
of  it  was  hienly  honourable.  The  glory  of  an 
opeli-heartea  and  eenerous  hospitality  con- 
traaed  eren  after  public  inns  or  oarayanserais 
were  erected,  and  continues  to  this  day  in  the 
eant,  Job  zxii,  7;  xxxi,  17:  Gen.  xviii,  3-9; 
XIX,  ^10;  Exodus  ii,  90;  Judges  xix,  ^10; 
Acts  xvi,  15;  xrii,  7;  xxWii,  7;  Matt  xxy, 
35:  Marie  ix,41;  Rom.  xii,  13;  1  Tim.  iii,  3; 
T,  10 ;  Heb.  xiii,  9.  Buckingham  in  his  "  Tra- 
▼o2s  among  the  Arab  Tribes,"  says,  '*  A  foot 
passenger  eould  make  his  way  at  little  or  no 
expense,  as  traTellers  and  wayfarers  of  every 
description  halt  at  the  sheikh's  dwelling,  where, 
whaterer  may  be  the  rank  or  condition  of  the 
■tranger,  before  any  questions  are  asked  him 
as  to  where  he  comes  from,  or  whither  he  is 
going,  coflSse  is  serTsd  to  him  from  a  large  pot 
always  on  the  fire;  and  a  meal  of  bread,  milk, 
oil,  honey,  or  butter,  is  set  before  him,  for 
which  no  payment  is^ever  demanded  or  even 
expected  by  the  host,  who,  in  this  manner, 
ISwds  at  least  twenty  persons  on  an  average 
OTery  day  in  the  year  from  his  own  purse ;  at 
least,  I  could  not  learn  that  he  was  remune- 
rated in  any  manner  fbr  this  expenditure, 
though  it  is  considered  as  a  necessarv  conse- 
quence of  his  situation,  as  chief  of  the  com- 
munity, that  he  should  maintain  this  ancient 
practice  of  hospitality  to  strangers. — We  had 
been  directed  to  the  house  of  Eesa,  or  Jesus. 
Our  horses  were  taken  into  the  court  yard  of 
the  house,  and  unburdened  of  their  saddles, 
without  a  single  question  being  asked  on  either 
side ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  hod  seated  our- 
selTes  that  our  intemion  to  remain  here  for  the 
night  was  communicated  to  the  master  of  the 
house:  so  much  is  it  regarded  a  matter  of 
coarse,  that  those  who  have  a  house  to  shelter 
themsclTcs  in,  and  food  to  partake  of,  should 
share  those  comforts  with  wayferers."  The 
passage  in  Isa.  xxxv,  8,  **  The  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein,"  receiTes 
elucidation  from  some  of  the  accounts  of  mo- 
dem trayellers.  Irwin,  speaking  of  his  pass- 
ing through  the  deserts  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  his  going  from  Upper  Egypt  to 
Cairo,  tells  us,  that,  after  leaving  a  certain 
valley,  which  he  mentions,  their  road  lay  over 
level  ground.  "As  it  would  be  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  find  the  way  over  these  stony 
fiats,  where  the  heavy  foot  of  a  camel  leaves 
no  impression,  the  ditterent  bands  of  robbers," 
wild  Arabs,  ne  means,  who  frequent  that  de- 
sert, "  have  heaped  up  stones  at  une<{ual  dis- 
tances for  their  direction  through  this  desert. 
We  have  derived  great  assistance  from  the 
robbers  in  this  reiroect,  who  are  our  guides 
when  the  marks  either  fail,  or  are  unintelligi- 
ble to  us."  "  It  was  on  the  24th  of  March," 
says  Hoste,  "  that  I  departed  from  Alexandria 
for  Rosetta :  it  was  a  good  day's  journey 
thitlter,  over  a  level  country,  but  a  perfect  de- 
sert, so  that  the  wind  plays  with  the  sand,  and 
toere  is  no  trace  of  a  roisd.  We  travel  first 
six  leagues  along  the  sea  coast  ;  but  when 
we  leave  this,  it  is  about  six  leagues  more 
to  Rosetta,  and  from  thence  to  the  town 
<lMKe  are   high  stone  or   bark  pillars,  in  ^  a 


line,  aeeovding  to  which  travellers  direet 
journey." 

WAYS,  in  Scripture,  means  conduct:  fb» 
example:  "Make  your  paths  straight."  The 
paths  of  the  wicked  are  crooked.  To  forsake 
the  ways  of  the  Lord,  is  to  forsake  his  laws. 
Ways  also  signifies  custom,  manners,  and  way 
of  life :  "  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth,"  Gen.  vi,  12 ;  xix,  31 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  19. 
The  way  of  the  Lord  expresses  his  conduct  to 
us :  "  My  thoughts  are  not*  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Isa.  Iv,  8.  We  find  through  the  whole 
of  Scripture  this  kind  of  expressions :  The  way 
of  peace,  ofjustice,  of  iniquity,  of  truth,  of 
darkness.  To  go  the  way  or  all  the  earth, 
Joshua  xxiii,  14,  signifies  dying  and  the  grave. 
A  hard  way  represents  the  way  of  sinners,  a 
way  of  impiety,  Judges  ii,  19.  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  the  Way,  John  xiv,  6^  because  it  is  by 
him  alone  that  believers  obtain  eternal  life,  and 
an  entrance  into  heaven.  The  psalmist  says, 
"  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life,"  Psalm 
xvi,  11 :  that  is,  Thou  wilt  raise  my  body  from 
death  to  life,  and  conduct  nie  to  the  place  and 
state  of  everlasting  happiness.  When  a  great 
prince  in  the  east  sets  out  on  a  journey,  it  is 
usual  to  send  a  party  of  men  before  him,  to 
clear  the  way.  The  state  of  those  countries 
in  every  age,  where  roads  are  almost  unknown, 
and,  from  the  want  of  cuhivation,  in  many 
parts  overgrown  with  brambles,  and  othor 
thorny  plants,  which  renders  travelling,  espe- 
cially with  a  large  retinue,  very  incommodious, 
reqmresthis  precaution.  The  emperor  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  his  promss  through  his  dominions, 
as  described  in  tne  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe's  embassy  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  was  pre 
ceded  by  a  very  great  company,  sent  before 
him  to  cut  up  the  trees  and  bushes,  to  level 
and  smooth  the  road,  and  prepare  their  place 
of  encampment.  Balin,  who  swayed  the  im- 
perial sceptre  of  India,  had  five  hundred  chosen 
men,  in  rich  livery,  with  their  drawn  sabres, 
who  ran  before  him,  proclaiming  his  approach, 
and  clearing  the  way.  Nor  was  this  nonour 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  reigning  emperor; 
it  was  often  shown  to  persons  of  royal  birth. 
When  an  Indian  princess  made  a  visit  to  her 
father,  the  roads  were  directed  to  be  repaired, 
and  made  clear  for  her  Journey;  fruit  trees 
were  planted,  water  vessels  placed  in  the  road 
side,  and  great  illuminations  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Bruce  gives  nearly  the  same 
account  of  a  journey,  which  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia made  througn  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  chief  magistrate  of^  every  district  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  was,  by  his  office, 
obliged  to  have  the  roads  cleared,  levelled,  and 
smoothed :  and  he  mentions^  that  a  ma^strate 
of  one  of  the  districts,  having  failed  in  thk 
part  of  his  duty,  was,  together  with  his  son, 
unmediately  pm  to  death  on  the  spot,  where  a 
thorn  happened  to  catch  the  garment^  and  in- 
terrupt for  a  moment  the  progress  of  lus  majes- 
ty. This  custom,  is  easily  recognized  in  that 
MautifUl  prediction :  "  Tho  voice  of  him  that 
crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Pr^Mure  ve  the  way 
cf  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  toe  desert  « 
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highway  Ibr  oar  God.  Every  yaUey  ■hall  bs 
exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hiU  abaUba 
Imought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain;  and  the 
f  lory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  toother,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  Isa.  xl,  3-6.  We  shall 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  form  a  more  clear  and 
precise  idea,  from  the  account  which  Diodorus 
gives  of  the  marches  of  Semiramis,  the  cele- 
orated  queen  of  Babylon,  into  Media  and 
Persia.  In  her  march  to  Ecbatane,  says  the 
historian,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being 
full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows, 
could  not  be  passed  without  taking  a  great 
compass.  Being  therefore  desirous  of  leaving 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  of 
shortening  the  way,  she  ordered  the  precipices 
to  be  die^d  down,  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled 
up :  ana  at  great  expense  she  made  a  shorter 
and  more  expeditious  road ;  which  to  this  day 
is  called,  from  her,  the  road  of  Semiramis. 
Afterward  she  went  into  Persia,  and  aU  the 
other  countries  of  Asia  subjea  to  her  domi- 
nion ;  and  wherever  she  went,  she  ordered  the 
mountains  and  the  precipices  to  be  levelled, 
and  raised  causeways  in  the  plain  country,  and 
at  a  great  expense  made  the  ways  passable. 
Whatever  may  be  in  this  story,  the  rollowine 
statement  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit:  "AU 
eastern  potentates  have  their  precursors  and  a 
number  of  pioneers  to  clear  the  road,  by  re- 
moving obstacles,  and  filling  up  the  ravines 
and  the  hollow  ways  in  their  route.  In  the 
days  of  Mosul  splendour,  the  emperor  caused 
the  hills  ana  mountains  to  be  levelled,  and  the 
valleys  to  be  filled  up  for  his  convenience. 
This  beautifully  illustrates  the  figurative  lan- 
guage in  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
when  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain." 

WEAVING.  The  combined  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  are  among  the  first  essen- 
tials of  civilized  society,  and  we  find  both  to 
be  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  fabulous  story 
of  Penelope's  web,  and.  still  more,  the  frequent 
allusions  to  this  art  in  the  sacred  writings,  tend 
to  show  that  the  fabrication  of  cloth  from 
threads,  hair,  dtc,  is  a  very  ancient  invention. 
It  has,  however,  like  other  useful  arts,  undei^ 
gone  a  vast  succession  of  improvements,  both 
as  to  the  prq^aration  of  the  materials  of  which 
cloth  is  made,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  in 
its  construction,  as  well  as  in  the  particular 
modes  of  operation  by  \h.t  artist.  Weaving, 
when  reduced  to  its  original  principle,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  interlacing  of  tne  weft  or 
cross  threads  into  the  parallel  threads  of  the 
warp,  BO  as  to  tie  them  together,  and  form  a 
web  or  piece  of  cloth.  This  art  is  doubtless 
more  ancient  than  that  of  spinning;  and  the 
first  cloth  was  what  we  now  call  matting,  that 
Bi,  made  by  weaving  togethei:  the  shreds  of  the 
bwdk,  or  fibrous  parts  of  plants,  or  the  stalks, 
•Qch  aa  rushes  and  straws.  This  is  still  the 
■ibttifte  ibr  doth  among  moH  rvda  and  ta- 


yage  nationa.     Wbea  they  have  advasoBA  i 
slap  farther  in  civiliaataoQ  tl-an  the  itsie  d 
hunters,  the  skins  of  animals  oesMie  scan^ 
and  they  require  some  more  aitifidsi  nbAon 
fi>r  clothing,  and  which  they  can  pncoe  is 
greater  quantities.     Whan  it  was  diseorend 
Uiat  the  delicate  and  short  iibns  vlikfa  us- 
mals  and  vegetables  afibrd  oould  be  loin^ 
united  together  by  twistine,  as  Co  IbnB  ikeadi 
of  any  required  length  ana  strength,  the  vav- 
ing  art  was  placed  on  a  yery  pennsnest  fogs' 
dation.    By  the  process  of  spinning,  wladi 
was  very  simple  m  the  origin^  the  vesfer  n 
furnished  with  threads  iar  supenor  to  sof  na- 
tural vegetable  fibres  in  lightness,  strength,  aai 
flexibility ;  and  he  has  only  to  oombioe  tkta 
together  in  the  most   advanta^eoas  masstf. 
In  the  beautiful  descriptioa  which  is  gives,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  of  tiii 
domestic  eoonomy  of  the  virtuous  waaiao.  k 
is  said,  *'  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  wock- 
eth  willingly  with  her  ftands :  she  Uvtfh  her 
hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  iioid  tk 
distafiT.    She  raaketh  tMoeU'  covarings  of  tapes- 
try," Ac.    Such  is  the  occupation  of  femaks 
in  the  east  in  the  present  day.    Not  ooijdo 
they  employ  themselves  in  working  rich  en* 
broideries,,  but  in  making  carpets  filled  vith 
flowers  anil  other  pleasing  figures.    Dr.  Sbav 
gives  OS  an  account  of  the  last:  "Canea, 
which  are  much  coarser  than  those  from  Tib^ 
key,  are  made  here  in  great  numbera,  and  ti 
all  siaes.    But  the  chief  branoh  of  tbdr  Daov 
factories  is  the  making  of  kwkes,  or  Uaokai, 
as  we  should  call  them.     The  women  alose 
are  employed  in  this  work,  (as  Andromack 
and  Penelope  were  of  old,)  who  do  not  me  t^ 
shuttle,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof 
with  their  fingers."    Efez^ah  says, "  I  h»n 
cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life,"  Isa.  xixviu,  li 
Mr.  Harmer  suggesu  whether  the  simile  hoe 
used  may  not  refer  to  the  weaving  of  i  carprt 
filled  with  flowers  and  other  ingenious  dericesi 
and  that  the  meaning  may  be,  that,  just  as  i 
weaver,  after  having  wrought  many  decora 
tions  into  a  piece  of  carpeting,  suddenly  cQi* 
it  off,  while  the  figures  were  rising  into  Tiev 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  the  spectator  expectiof 
he  would  proceed  in  his  worit ;  so,  after  a  van- 
ety  of  pleasing  transactions  in  the  coarse  ofuK, 
it  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  comes  to  its  end. 
WEEKS.    A  period  of  seven  days,  uww 
the  usual  name  of  a  week,  np»,  is  meniiown 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  deluge,  Geo-  th, 
4,  10;  viii,  10,  12 ;  xxix,  97,  38.   It  mnstj  ibej 
fore,  be  considered  a  veiy  ancient  division  of 
time,  especially  as  the  various  naiiona  »rao^ 
whom  It  has  been  noticed,  for  instance,  tw 
Nigri  in  Africa,   appear  to  have  receired  rt 
from  the  sona  of  Noah.    The  envmeraitoa  ai 
the  days  of  the  week  commenced  at  Sunday. 
Saturday  was  last  or  seventh,  and  wm  w 
Hebrew  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest    The  EgrP- 
tians  gave  to  the  days  of  the  week  the  sune 
names   that   they    assigned    to  the  p^n^ 
Prom  the  circumstance  that  the  Sabbath  vw 
the  principal  day  of  the  week,  the  whole  pe^ 
of  seven  days  was  likewise  called  naVi  ^^^ 
riac  Nnasr,  m  thaNew  Testament  tififi*^'^ 
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0i00MTm,  Tab  Jews,  aceovdingly,  m  dasignat- 
ing  the  iueoeiaiTo  days  of  the  week,  were  ac^ 
customed  to  say,  tbe  first  day  of  the  Sabbath, 
thai  is,  of  the  week ;  the  second  day  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  is,  Sundaj,  Monday,  oc,  Mark 
Xfi,  8,  9;  Luke  xxiv,  1;  John  xx,  i,  19.  In 
addktton  to  the  week  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
three  other  seasons,  denominated  weeks,  Lev. 
zzT,  1-17;  Deut.  xr't,  9-10:  I.  The  week  of 
weeks.  It  was  a  pcnriod  of  seven  wedts  or 
fi>rty-nino  days,  which  was  sncceeded  on  the 
fiftieth  day  by  the  feast  of  penteeost,  *sirnHc«#7^, 
"  fifty,"  Dent,  xvi,  9,  10.  2.  The  wecjc  of 
jrears.  This  was  a  period  of  seven  years,  du- 
ring the  last  of  which  the  land  remained  un- 
tilled,  and  the  P^ple  enjoyed  a  Sabbath  or 
season  of  rest  3.  The  week  of  seven  sabba- 
tical years.  It  was  a  period  of  fiMtv-nine 
rears,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  year  ot  jubi- 
lee, Lbv.  xzv.  1-^;  xxvi,  34.    See  Year, 

WEIGHTS.  See  "  Table  of  WeighU  and 
Measures"  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

WELLS.  When  the  pool,  the  fountain,  and 
the  river  fail,  the  oriental  shepherd  is  reduced 
to  tbe  necessity  of  digging  wells:  and,  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  the  discovery  of  water  was 
reckoned  of  sufilcient  importance  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  formal  report  to  the  master  of  the 
flock,  who  commonly  distinguished  the  spot 
by  an  appropriate  name.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Moses  in 
these  terms:  "And  Isaac  departed  thence, 
and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
and  dwelt  there.  And  Isaac  digged  af  ain  the 
wells  of  water  which  they  had  aiggea  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  his  father ;  for  the  Philis- 
tines had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of 
Abraham ;  ana  he  called  their  names  after  the 
names  by  which  his  father  had  called  them. 
And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  thevvalley,  and 
found  there  a  well  of  springing  water.  And 
the  herdmen  of  G^ar  did  strive  with  Isaac's 
herdmen,  saying.  The  water  is  ours;  and  he 
caUed  the  name  of  the  well  Elzek,  because  they 
strove  with  him.  And  they  digged  another 
well;  and  they  strove  for  that  also,  and  he 
called  the  name  of  it  Sitnah,  Topposition ;)  and 
he  removed  from  thence  ana  digged  another 
well:  and  for  that  they  strove  not;  and  he 
called  the  name  of  it  Kelioboth,  (room;)  and 
he  said,  For  now  tha  Lord  hath  made  room  for 
us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land,"  Gen. 
xxvi,  17,  &c  "  Strife,"  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
"  between  the  different  villagers  and  the  differ- 
ent herdsmen  here,  exists  suU,  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Lot :  the  country  has 
oflen  changed  masters ;  but  the  habits  of  the 
natives,  both  in  this  and  other  respects,  have 
been  nearly  stationary."  So  important  was 
the  successful  operation  of  sinking  a  well  in 
Canaan,  that  the  sacred  historian  remarks  in 
another  passage :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  the 
same  day,  (that  Isaac  and  Abimelech  nad  con- 
cluded their  treaty,)  that  Isaac's  servants  came 
and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they 
had  digged,  and  said  unto  him,  We  have  found 
water;  and  he  called  it  Shebah,  (the  oath,') 
therefbre  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beershebah 
unto  this  day/'  G^.  xxvi,  33.    To  prevent  the 


sand,  which  is  raised  from  the  parched  suriaea 
of  the  ground  by  the  winds,  from  filling  up 
their  wells,  they  were  obligea  to  cover  them 
with  a  stone.  In  this  manna*  the  well  was 
covered,  firom  which  the  flocks  of  Laban  were 
commonly  watered:  and  the  shepherds,  care- 
ful not  to  leave  them  open  at  any  time,  pa- 
tiently waited  till  all  the  flocks  were  gathered 
together,  before  they  removed  the  covering, 
and  then,  having  drawn  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  they  replaced  the  stone  immediately. 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  these  and 
regions,  entirely  justifies  such  vigilant  and 
parsimonious  care  in  the  management  of  this 
I  precious  fluid ;  and  accounts  for  the  fierce  con- 
I  tentions  about  the  possession  of  a  well,  which 
I  so  frequently  happened  between  the  shepherds 
,  of  difierent  masters.  But  after  the  question 
of  right,  or  of  possession,  was  decided,  it  would 
seem  the  shepherds  were  oflen  detected  in 
fraudulently  watering  their  flocks  and  herds 
from  their  neighbours  well.  To  prevent  this, 
they  secured  the  cover  with  a  lock,  which 
continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  days  of  Char- 
din,  who  frequently  saw  such  precautions  used 
in  different  parts  of  Asia,  on  account  of  the 
real  scarcity  of  water  there.  According  to 
that  intelligent  traveller,  when  the  weUs  and 
cisterns  were  not  locked  up,  some  person  was 
so  far  tbe  proprietor  that  no  one  dajred  to  open 
a  well  or  cistern  but  in  his  presence.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  that  tne  shepherds  of 
Padanaram  declined  the  invitation  of  Jacob 
to  water  the  flocks,  before  thev  were  all  as- 
sembled; either  they  had  not  the  key  of  the 
lock  which  secured  the  stone,  or,  if  they  had. 
they  durst  not  open  it  but  in  the  presence  or 
Rachel,  to  whose  father  the  well  belonged.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  the  stone  was  so  heavy 
that  the  united  strength  of  several  Mesopota 
mian  shepherds  couM  not  roll  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  when  Jacob  had  strength 
or  address  to  remove  it  alone ;  or  that,  though 
a  stranger,  he  ventured  to  break  a  standing 
rule  for  watering  the  flocks,  which  the  natives 
did  not  dare  to  do,  and  that  without  opposition. 
The  oriental  shepherds  were  not  on  other  oc- 
casions so  passive,  as  the  violent  conduct  of 
the  men  of  (ierar  sufficiently  proves. 

Twice  in  the  day  they  led  their  flocks  to  the 
wells;  at  noon,  and  when  the  sun  was  going 
down.  To  water  the  flocks  was  an  operation 
of  much  labour,  and  occupied  a  considerable 
space  of  time.  It  was,  therefbre,  an  office  of 
great  kindness  with  which  Jacob  introduced 
himself  to  the  notice  of  his  relations,  to  roll 
back  the  stone  which  lay  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  and  draw  water  for  the  flocks  which 
Rachel  tended.  Some  of  these  wells  are  fur- 
nished with  trouehs  and  flights  of  steps  down 
to  the  water,  and  other  contrivances  to  facili- 
tate the  labour  of  watering  the  cattle.  It  is 
evident  the  well  to  which  Rebekah  went  to 
draw  water,  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  had  some 
convenience  of  this  kind,  for  it  is  written, 
"  Rebekah  hasted  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into 
the  trough,  and  ran  agam  unto  Aie  well  to 
draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels,"  Gen, 
xxiv,  20.    A  trough  was  also  placed  by  the 
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wdl,  from  which  the  daof  hten  of  Jethro  wa- 
tered his  ilocka,  Ezod.  ii,  16;  and,  if  wema^ 
judge  from  circrnnstances.  was  a  ulaal  contn- 
Tance  in  eTenr  part  of  tne  east.  In  modern 
times,  Mr.  Park  found  a  trouf  h  near  the  well, 
from  which  the  Moors  watered  their  cattle,  in 
the  sandv  deserts  of  Sahara.  Dr.  Shaw,  sp«sk- 
ing  of  tne  occupation  of  the  Moorish  women 
in  Barbary,  says,  "  To  finish  the  day,  at  the 
time  of  the  evening,  even  at  the  time  that  the 
women  go  out  to  draw  water,  they  are  still  to 
fit  themselves  with  a  pitcher  or  eoat  skin,  and 
tying  their  sucking  children  behind  them, 
trudge  it  in  this  manner  two  or  three  miles  to 
fetch  water."  "The  women  in  Persia,"  says 
Morier,  "go  in  troops  to  draw  water  for  the 
place.  I  have  seen  the  elder  ones  sitting  and 
chatting  at  the  well,  and  spinning  the  coarse 
cotton  of  the  country,  while  the  young  girls 
filled  the  skins  which  contain  the  water,  and 
which  they  all  carry  on  their  backs  into  the 
town."  "  A  public  well,"  says  Forbes,  "  with- 
out the  eate  of  Diamonds,  in  the  city  Dhuboy, 
was  a  place  of  peat  resort :  there,  most  travel- 
lers halted  for  shade  and  refreshment :  the  wo- 
men frequented  the  fountains  and  reservoirs 
mornine  and  evening,  to  draw  water.  Many 
of  the  Gwzerat  wells  have  steps  leading  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  water;  others  have  not, 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  furnished  with  buckets 
and  ropes  for  the  convenience  of  a  stranger ; 
roost  travellers  are  therefore  provided  with 
them,  and  halcarras  and  religious  pil£;rim8  fre- 
quently carry  a  small  brass  pot  amxed  to  a 
long  string  for  this  purpose." 

WHALE,  in  and  pan,  Gen.  i,  21 ;  Job  vii, 
12;  Ezek.  xuii,  2;  Kifrof,  Matt,  zii,  40;  the 
largest  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  water.  A 
late  author,  in  a  dissertation  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  has  proved  that  the  crocodile,  and 
not  the  whale,  is  sooken  of  in  G^n.  i,  21.  The 
word  in  Job  vii,  12,  must  also  be  taken  for  the 
crocodile.  It  must  mean  some  terrible  ani- 
mal, which,  but  for  the  watchful  care  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  would  be  very  destructive. 
Our  translators  render  it  by  dragon  in  Isaiah 
zxvii,  1,  where  the  prophet  gives  this  name  to 
the  kin^  of  Egypt :  "  He  shall  slay  the  dra^n, 
that  is  m  the  sea."  The  sea  there  is  the  river 
Nile,  and  the  dragon  the  crocodile,  Ezek. 
zxxii,  2.  On  this  passage  Bochart  remarks, 
"  The  pjn  is  not  a  whale,  as  people  ima^ne; 
for  a  whale  has  neither  feet  nor  scales,  neither 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  of  ^ypt:  nei- 
ther does  it  ascend  therefrom  upon  the  land; 
neither  is  it  taken  in  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  all 
«'f  which  properties  are  a.scribed  by  Ezdciel  to 
the  pan  of  Egypt.  Whence  it  is  plain  that  it 
is  not  a  whale  that  is  here  spoken  of,  but  the 
crocodile.  Merrick  supposes  David,  in  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  13,  to  speak  of  the  tunnies  a  kind  of 
whale,  with  which  he  was  probably  acquainted ; 
and  Bochart  thinks  it  has  its  Greek  name 
isiunnos  from  the  Hebrew  Utanot.  The  last 
mentioned  fish  is  undoubtedly  that  spoken  of 
in  Psalm  civ,  26.  We  are  told,  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Prophet  Jonah  when  he  was 
thrown  overboard  hj  the  mariners,  "  the  Lord 
prepared  a  great  nsh  to  swallow   him   up.** 


What  kind  of  fish  it  was,  is  not  nedfied;  te 
the  Greek  translators  take  the  liberty  lo  fife 
us  the  word  x^roc,  lokales  and  though  Sl  Mti> 
thew,  xii,  40,  makes  use  of  the  same  void,  vc 
may  probably  conclude  that  he  did  so  in  a  gcoe* 
ral  sense ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  undertisd 
it  as  an  appropriated  term,  to  point  €«  tk 
particular  species  of  fish.  It  is  notoriooi  tte 
sharks  are  conmion  in  the  Meditenanean. 

WHEAT,  nopi,  Gen.  xxx,  14;  DcuLTui,^; 
fffrer,  Matt,  xiii,  25;  Luke  xvi,  7;  ICcr.n, 
37;  the  principal  and  the  most  valuable  krcd 
of  mtn  for  the  service  of  man.  (See  B'lr/x, 
ondFiUkes.)  In  Lev.  ii,  directions  ire  girm 
for  oblations,  which  in  our  translatioD  are 
called  meat-ofierings ;  but  as  meat  means  6esi. 
and  all  kinds  of  oneriners  there  spediied,  vm 
made  of  wheat,  it  had  oeen  better  to  render  ii 
"wheaten  offerings.'*  Calmet  has  obsertd 
that  there  were  five  kinds  of  these,  siinpif 
flour,  oven  cakes,  cakes  of  the  fire  platr.  cakes 
of  tne  frying  pan,  and  green  ears  of  rocB. 
The  word  "o,  translated  com,  Gen.  ill.  35, 
and  wked  in  Jer.  xxiii,  28;  Joel  ii,  S4 ;  Amis 
V,  11,  &c,  is  undoubtedly  the  burr,  V  vM 
com  of  the  Arabs,  mentioned  by  Forskal. 

WHIRLWIND,  a  wind  which  rises  rod- 
denly  from  almost  every  point,  is  exceedingly 
impetuous  and  rapid,  and  imparts  a  whirim; 
motion  to  dust,  sand,  water,  and  occasiocaDr 
to  bodies  of  great  weight  and  bulk,  earrfi^ 
them  either  upward  or  downward,  and  x«t- 
tering   them    about    in     different   directiooi 
Whirlwinds  and  water  spouts  are  supposed » 
proceed  from  the  same  cause ;  their  only  di> 
ference  being,    that  the  latter  pass  ofer  lij 
water,  and  the  former  over  the  land.    Beth « 
them  have  a  progressive  as  wdl  as  a  ciictito 
motion,  generally  rise    after  calms  and  ^ 
heats,  and    occur  most    freijuently  in  warn 
latitudes.    The  wind  blows  m  every  direction 
from  a  large  surrounding  space,  both  towari 
the  water  spout  and   the  whirlwind;  and  i 
water  spout  has  been  known  to  pass,  in  w 
progressive    motion,   from  sea   to   land,  acd, 
when  it  has  reached  the  latter,  to  prodacf  a^ 
the  phenomena  and  effects    of  a  whirlwind 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  their  ansujf 
from  a  similar  cause,  as  they  are  both  wp-'' 
cable  on  the  same  general  principla.    hi  iw 
imagery  employed  by  the  Acred  writers,  these 
frightful    hurricanes    are    introdoced   as  ^ 
immediate  instruments  of  the  divine  indicus- 
tion:  "He  shall  take  them   away  as  wiiii  J 
whirlwind,  both  living  and    in   his  wraih, 
Psalm  Iviii,  9.    "  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and 
they  shall  flee  far  off,  and  shall  be  <^^^J^ 
the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  vijl 
1  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind, 
I  Isaiah  xvii,  13.    "  The  Lord  halh  his  way  ifl 
the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  ihc  clocdjj 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet,**  Nahum  i,  3.   AJ 
these  are  familiar  images  to  the  inhabiiani*  w 
eastern  countries,  and  receive  koine  elucidation 
from    the   subjoined   descriptfona  of  Engjw 
travellers.    "On  the  96th,*^say8  Bni«,  '■» 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  set  out  ft* 
the  villages  of  the  Nuba,  intending  to  "^^J-* 
Basbock,  where    is  the  fttry  ofw  the  W«} 
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htA  we  had  Karcdy  adTaaeed  two  mflea  into 
the  plain,  when  we  were  enclosed  in  a  Tiolent 
'whirlwind,  or  what  is  called  at  sea  the  water 
spout  The  plain  was  red  earth,  which  had 
been  plentifully  moistened  by  a  shower  in  the 
night  time.  The  unfortunate  camel  that  had 
been  taken  by  Cohala  seemed  to  be  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  its  vortex;  it  was  lifted  and 
thrown  down  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
several  of  its  ribs  broken ;  although,  as  far  as  I 
coii'd  euess,  I  was  not  near  the  centre,  it  whirled 
me  on  my  feet,  and  threw  me  down  upon  my 
face,  so  as  to  make  my  nose  gush  out  with 
blood:  two  of  the  servants,  likewise,  had  the 
same  fate.  It  plastered  us  all  over  with  mud, 
ahnost  as  smoothly  as  could  have  been  done 
with  a  trowel.  It  took  away  my  sense  and 
breathing  for  an  instant;  ana  my  mouth  and 
nose  were  full  of  mud  when  I  recovered.  I 
guess  the  sphere  of  its  action  to  be  about  two 
hundred  feet.  It  demolished  one  half  of  a 
sniall  hut,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  with 
a  knife,  and  dispersed  the  materials  all  over 
the  plain,  leaving  the  other  half  standing." 
"  When  there  was  a  perfect  ealm,'*  observes 
Morier,  ''partial  and  strong  currents  of  air 
woald  arise,  and  form  whirlwinds,  which  pro- 
duced high  columns  of  sand  all  over  the  plain. 
Those  that  we  saw  at  Shiraz  were  formed  and 
dissipated  in  a  few  minutes:  nor  is  it  the  nature 
of  this  phenomenon  to  travel  far;  it  being  a 
current  of  air  that  takes  its  way  in  a  capricious 
and  sudden  manner,  and  is  dissolved  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  formation.  Whenever  one 
of  them  took  our  tents,  it  generally  disturbed 
them  very  materially,  and  frequently  threw 
them  down.  Their  appearance  was  that  of 
water  spouts  at  sea,  and  perhaps  they  are  pro- 
duoed  in  the  same  manner."  Ana  Burchell 
remarks :  "  The  hottest  days  are  often  the 
most  calm ;  and  at  such  times  the  stillness  of 
ihe  atmosphere  was  sometimes  suddenly  dis- 
turbed in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Whirl- 
winds,  raising  up  columns  of  dust  to  a  ereat 
height  in  the  air,  and  sweeping  over  the  plains 
wiui  momentary  fury,  were  no  unusual  occur- 
rence. As  they  were  always  harmless,  it  was 
an  amusing  sight  to  watch  these  tall  pillara  of 
dust  as  tlwy  rapidly  passed  by,  carrying  up 
every  light  substance  to  the  height  of  nt»m  one 
to  even  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  The  rate 
at  which  they  travelled  varied  from  five  to  ten 
miles  in  the  hour:  their  form  was  seldom 
straight,  nor  were  they  quite  perpendicular, 
but  uncertain  and  changing.  Whenever  they 
happened  to  pass  over  our  fire,  all  the  ashes 
were  scattered  in  an  instant,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  heavier  sticks  and  logs.  Some- 
times they  were  observed  to  disappear,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  afterward  to  make  their  ro- 
appearance  at  a  distance  farther  on.  This 
occurred  whenever  they  passed  over  rocky 
eround,  or  a  surface  on  which  there  was  no 
dust,  nor  other  substances  sufficiently  light  to 
be  carried  up  in  the  vortex.  Sometimes  they 
changed  their  colour,  according  to  that  of  tlie 
soil  or  dust  which  lay  in  their  march;  and 
when  they  crossed  a  tract  of  country  where 
ths  ipraas  had  lately  been  burned,  they  assumed 


a  correflpondine  blackness.  But  to>day  tht 
calm  ana  heat  of  the  air  was  only  the  prelude 
to  a  violent  wind,  which  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  sun  bad  sunk,  and  continued  during  the 
neater  part  of  the  night.  The  great  heat  and 
Tong-protraeted  drought  of  the  season  had 
evaporated  all  moisture  from  the  earth,  and 
rendered  the  sandy  soil  excessively  light  and 
dusty.  Astonishing  quantities  of  the  finer 
particles  of  this  sand  were  carried  up  by  the 
wind,  and  filled  the  whole  atmosphere,  where, 
at  a  great  height,  they  were  borne  along  by 
the  tempest,  imd  seemed  to  be  real  clouds, 
dthough  of  a  reddish  hue;  while  the  heavier 
particles,  descending  again,  presented,  at  a 
distance,  the  appearance  of  mist  or  driving 
rains." 

WHITE,  a  favourite  and  emblematical 
colour  in  Palestine.    See  EUbitb. 

WIDOW.  Among  the  Hebrews,  even  be- 
fore the  law.  a  widow  who  had  no  children  by 
her  husband  was  to  marry  the  brother  of  her 
deceased  spouse,  in  order  to  raise  up  children 
who  might  inherit  his  goods  and  perpetuate 
his  name  and  family.  We  find  the  practice  of 
this  custom  before  the  law  in  the  person  of 
Tamar,  who  married  successively  Er  and 
Onan,  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  who  was  like- 
wise to  have  married  Selah,  the  third  son  of 
this  patriaroh,  after  the  two  former  were  dead 
without  issue,  Gren.  xxxviii,  6-11.  The  law 
that  appoints  these  marriages  is  Deut  xxv,  5, 
dtc  Two  motives  prevaued  to  the  enacting 
of  this  law.  The  first  was,  the  continuation 
of  estates  in  the  same  family:  and  the  other 
was  to  perpetuate  a  roan's  name  in  Israel.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  misfortune  for  s 
man  to  die  without  an  heir,  or  to  see  his  in- 
heritance pass  into  another  family.  This  law 
was  not  confined  to  brothers-in-law  only,  but 
was  extended  to  more  distant  relations  of  the 
same  kind ;  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Ruth, 
who  married  Boaz  after  she  had  been  refused 
by  a  nearer  kinsman.    See  Sandals. 

WILL.  **  In  his  primitive  condition  as  he 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  man 
was  endowed  with  such  a  portion  of  knowledge, 
holiness,  and  power,  as  enabled  him  to  under 
stand,  esteem,  consider,  will,  and  to  perform 
the  true  good,  according  to  the  commandment 
delivered  to  him :  yet  none  of  these  acts  could 
he  do,  except  through  the  assistance  of  divine 
^rece.  But  in  his  lapsed  and  sinful  state,  man 
IS  not  capable,  of  and  by  himself,  either  to 
think,  to  will,  or  to  do  that  which  is  really 
good;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  re- 
^nerated  and  renewed  in  his  intellect,  affec- 
tions or  will,  and  in  all  his  powere,  by  Ood  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may 
be  (qualified  rightly  to  underetand,  esteem, 
consider,  will,  and  perform  whatever  is  truly 
good.  When  he  is  made  a  partaker  of  this 
regeneration,  or  renovation,  since  he  is  de- 
Ihrered  from  sin,  he  is  capable  of  thinking, 
willing,  and  doing  that  which  is  good,  but  yet 
not  without  the  continued  aids  of  divine  grace." 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  ofkn  mis- 
represented Arminius  on  this  subject ;  to  which 
is  only  to  be  added,  to  complete  the  Scriptural 
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nav,  that  a  jdegree  of  grace  to  conaider  his 
wajra,  and  to  return  to  Qod,  is  through  the 
merit  of  Christ  vouchaaftd  to  every  man. 
Every  one  must  be  oonacioaa  that  he  peaBeaaea 
fne  will,  and  that  he  ia  a  free  agent ;  that  ia, 
that  he  ia  cai)able  of  conaidenag  and  reflectiiijg 
ii[)on  the  objects  which  are  preaented  to  hia 
mind,  and  of  acting,  in  auch  cases  aa  are  poasi- 
ble,  according  to  the  determination  of  his  wiU. 
And,  indeed,  without  this  free  agency,  actions 
eannot  be  morally  good  or  bad;  nor  can  the 
agenta  be  responsible  for  their  conduct.  But 
iSb  corruption  introduced  into  our  nature  by 
the  fall  of  Adam  has  so  weakened  our  memal 
powers,  has  given  such  force  to  our  passions, 
and  such  perverseness  to  our  wills,  that  a  man 
"  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own 
natural  atrength  and  cood  worka  to  &ith  and 
calling  upon  God."  The  moat  pious  of  those 
who  Uvea  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  often 
acknowledged  the  neceasity  ot  eztraoidinary 
assistance  from  God :  David  prays  to  God  to 
open  his  eyes,  to  guide  and  direct  him;  to 
create  in  him  a  clean  hearty  and  renew  a  rieht 
spirit  within  him.  Psalm  li.  10;  exiz,  16,  33, 
o5.  Even  we,  whoae  minas  are  enlightened 
by  the  pure  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  urged 
by  the  motives  which  it  suggests,  must  stillbe 
convinced  of  our  weaknesa  and  depravity,  and 
confeas,  in  the  worda  of  the  tenth  article,  that 
^  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  Grod,  without  the  grace  of 
God  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good 
will,  and  workmg  with  us  when  we  have  that 
good  will."  The  necessity  of  divine  grace  to 
strengthen  and  regulate  our  willa,  and  to  co- 
operate with  our  endeavoura  afteor  righteous- 
ness, is  clearly  asserted  in  the  New  Testament : 
"  They  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God,"  Rom.  viii,8.  "Abide  in  me,"sav8our 
Saviour,  "  and  I  in  you.  As  the  brancn  can- 
not bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me. 
I  am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branchea :  he 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit;  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing,"  John  xv,  4,  5.  **  No  man 
can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath 
sent  me,  draw  him."  "  It  is  God  that  worketh 
in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure,"  Phil,  ii,  13.  "  Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thine  as  of 
ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  Grod,"  3 
Cor.  iii,  5.  '*  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for 
aa  we  oueht,  but  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  in- 
firm itiea,"  Rom.  viii,  26.  We  are  said  to  be 
"  led  by  the  Spirit,"  and  to  *'  walk  in  the 
Spirit,"  Rom.  viii,  14 ;  Gal.  v,  16,  25.  These 
texts  sufficiently  prove  that  we  stand  in  need 
both  of  a  prevenient  and*of  a  cooperating 
grace.  This  doctrine  we  find  asserted  m  many 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  particularly  in 
Ambrose,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
the  fall,  uses  these  words:  "Thence  was  de- 
rived mortality,  and  no  less  a  multitude  of 
miseries  than  of  crimes.  Faith  being  lost, 
hope  being  abandoned,  the  understanding 
bhndedi  and  the  will  made  captive^  no  one 
found  in  himself  the  means  of  rq>airing  theae 


things.  Without  the  wonhip  of  the  tras  G<< 
even  that  which  seems  to  be  viitue  is  lia;  nat 
can  any  one  please  Qod.  without  Qod.  Btf 
whom  aoea  he  please  who  doea  not  pleoie  God, 
except  himself  and  Satan  %  The  Batare,  iher» 
fore,  which  was  good  is  made  bad  bjr  habit: 
man  would  not  return  unleas  God  tuned  hua." 
And  Cyprian  says,  "  We  pray  dayaodnij^lit 
that  the  aanctification  and  enliveaing,  vmdi 
springs  from  the  grace  of  God,  may  be  pf»> 
served  by  his  protection."    Dr.  Nicfaoits,  ate 

Quoting  many  authoritiea  to  show  that  tk 
octrine  of  divine  erace  always  prevailed  intk 
catholic  church,  adds,  "  I  have  spent,  perinpi, 
more  time  in  these  testimonies  than  vu 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  whatever  I  ha?e  d<w 
is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  ii 
ao  essential  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  tha: 
not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  pnmiiin 
fathera  assert  it,  but  likewise  that  the  Chnsdan 
could  not  in  any  age  maintain  their  idigioa 
without  it, — ^it  being  necessary,  not  only  Mr 
the  discharge  of  Christian  duties,  bat  fortbe 
performance  of  our  ordinary  devotions."  Aad 
this  seems  to  have  been  tha  ofunion  of  the  com- 
pilers of  our  excellent  liturgy,  in  many  parts  of 
which  both  a  prevenient  and  a  oo^Knuof 
grace  is  unequivocally  acknowledged;  pam- 
colarly  in  the  second  collect  for  the  evcoio; 
service ;  in  the  fourth  ooUeet  at  the  end  of 
the  communion  service;  in  the  collect  ibf 
Eaater  day ;  in  the  collect  for  the  fifth  Suodar 
after  Easter;  in  the  collecu  for  the  third,  nirt^ 
aeventeenth;  nineteenth,  and  twenty-fifth  Soa- 
daya  after  Trinity.  Thia  assistance  of  divim 
grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  free  ageocy 
of  men :  it  does  not  place  them  under  aa  t^^ 
sistible  restraint,  or  compel  them  to  ad  cob- 
trary  to  their  will  Our  own  ezeitions  m 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  work  out  our  salta- 
tion; but  our  sufficiency  for  that  purpose  ii 
from  God.  It  is,  however,  imfMossiUe  to 
aacertatn  the  precise  boundary  between  oa 
natural  efforts  and  the  divme  assistance, 
whether  that  assistance  be  considered  as  a  co- 
operating or  a  prevenient  grace.  Wal««i 
destroying  our  character  as  free  and  aocoiuii* 
able  beings,  Ghxl  may  be  mercifully  pleased  to 
counteract  the  depravity  of  our  hearts  by  tba 
suggestions  of  his  Spirit:  but  still  it  remaios 
with  us  to  chose  whether  we  will  lisifo  to 
those  suggestions,  or  obey  the  lusts  of  w 
flesh.  We  may  rest  assured  that  he  will,  bf 
the  communication  of  hia  grace,  varied  oftca 
aa  to  power  and  distinctness,  help  ov  id* 
firmities,  invigorate  our  resolutions,  and  mxmf 
our  delects.  The  promises  that  if  we  drair 
nigh  to  God,  God  will  draw  nigh  to  us,  and 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  us,  James  iv,  8;  Acts 
li,  17,  and  that  he  will  give  his  Holy  Spirit  (o 
every  one  that  asketh  him,  Luke  xi,  13,  inply 
that  Gk>d  is  ever  ready  to  work  upon  «i| 
hearts,  and  to  aid  our  well  doing  through  t» 

goweriul,  though  inviaible,  operation  of  ^ 
pirit:  "The  wind  Uoweth  where  it  Ust«th. 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  caotf 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  go«inj 
so  ia  every  one  that  ia  bom  of  the  ^^"S 
John  iii,  8.    The  joint  agency  of  God  asd 
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man,  in  tKe  wtrrk  of  human  salTatimi.  is 
pointed  out  in  the  following  passage :  "  Woric 
out  your  own  salvation  witn  fisar  and  trem- 
bling; for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,"  Phil, 
ii,  18,  13;  and  therefore  we  may  assure  oui^ 
seUes  that  free  will  and  grace  are  not  incom- 
patible, though  the  mode  and  degree  of  their 
cooperation  be  utterly  inexplieable,  and  though 
at  different  tiroes  one  may  appear  for  a  season 
to  overwhelm  the  other.  Tnis  doctrine  has, 
however,  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  uhristians:  some  sects  contend  for  the 
irresistible  impulses  of  grace,  and  others  reject 
the  idea  of  any  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
upon  the  human  mind.  The  former  opinion 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  free  a^ncy  of 
man,  if  held  as  the  constant  unvarymg  mode 
in  which  he  carries  on  his  work  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  the  latter  contradicts  the  authority 
f>f  Scripture:  "and  therefore,**  says  Veneer, 
^  Vt  us  neither  ascribe  nothing  to  free  will, 
Qor  too  much ;  let  us  not,  with  the  defenders 
^f  irresistible  grace,  deny  free  will,  or  make  it 
)f  no  effect,  not  only  before,  but  even  under, 
g^ace ;  nor  let  us  suner  the  efficacy  of  saving 
p^ce,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  strength  and  freedom  of  our  wills;  but, 
allowing  the  government  or  superiority  to  the 
rrace  of  God,  let  the  will  of  man  be  admitted 

0  be  its  handmaid,  but  such  a  one  as  is  free, 
ind  freely  obeys ;  by  which,  when  it  is  fi^eely 
excited  by  the  admonitions  ofprevenient  grace, 
Rrhen  it  is  prepared  as  to  its  affections,  strengUi- 
;ncd  and  assisted  as  to  its  powers  and  faculties, 
t  man  freely  and  willinety  codperates  with 
jrod,  that  the  grace  of  God  be  not  received  in 
rnin."  "  All  men  are  also  to  be  admonished," 
observes  Cranmcr,  in  his  "Necessary  Doc^ 
rine,'*  *'  and  chiefly  preachers,  that  in  this  high 
natter  they,  looking  on  both  sides,  so  temper 
ind  moderate  themselves,  that  they  neither  so 
>rcach  the  grace  of  God  that  they  take  away 
hereby  free  will,  nor  on  the  other  side  so  extol 
ree  will,  that  injury  be  done  to  the  grace  of 
Tod."  And  Jortin  remarks:  "Thus  do  the 
loctrine  of  divine  erace  and  the  doctrine  of 
rec  will  or  human  liberty  unite  and  conspire, 
n  a  friendly  manner,  to  our  everlasting  ^ood. 
The  first  is  adapted  to  excite  in  us  gratitude, 
!ilth,  and  humility;  the  second,  to  awaken 
ur  caution  and  quicken  our  diligence." 

Many,  indeed,  relyin?  on  mere  abstract  ar- 
uments,  deny  free  will,  in  the  strict  meaning 
f  the  term,  altogether,  and  define  the  mental 
icultics  of  man  according  to  their  various 
nicies.     But  the  existence  an^  nature  of  our 

1  oral  and  rational  powers  are  and  ought  to  be, 
1  true  philosophy,  the  subject  of  mental  ob- 
?rvation.  not  the  sport  of  hypothesis.  Those 
'ho  love  metaphysical  abstractions  may  people 
ic  worlds  of  their  imagination  with  beings  of 
'hatsocver  character  they  prefer;  but  the  na- 
ire  and  capabilities  of  man,  as  he  really  is, 
lUst  be  determined  not  by  speculation  but  bv 
cperience.  It  is  true  that  this  experience  is 
le  object  of  consciousness,  not  of  the  senses; 
id,  accordingl^r,  each  man  is,  in  some  respect, 
te  ]udge  in  his  own  case,  and  may,  it   he 


ehooaes,  deny  his  own  freedom  and  his  powai 
of  self  control,  or  of  using  those  means  whieh 
God  bath  appointed  to  leiul  to  this  result.  But 
this  is  seldom  done  in  ordinary  life,  except  bT 
those  abandoned  individuals  who  seek,  in  such 
a  statement,  an  excuse  for  capricious  or  un- 
principled conduct, — an  excuse  which  is  never 
admitted  by  the  majority  of  reasoning  persons, 
much  less  by  the  truly  pious.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, wiU  always  be  found  attributing  any  thing 
good  they  achieve  to  the  oo6perating  efficacy 
of  superior  assistance.  But  they  will,  with 
equal  sincerity,  blame  themselves  for  what 
they  have  done  amiss;  or,  in  other  words,  ac- 
knowledge that  they  should  and  might  hnve 
willed  and  acted  otherwise;  and  this  is  exactly 
the  practical  question,  the  very  turning  point, 
on  which  the  whole  controversy  hinges.  The 
only  conipetent  judges  in  such  a  question,  says 
Dr.  R.  H.  Ghtives,  are  those  who  have  made  it 
the  subject  of  mental  observation,  exertion,  and 
pursuit ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  who  have 
sought  after  righteousness,  under  whatever 
dispensation.  Acts  x,  35;  Romans  ii,  7,  10. 
And  surely  the  confessions,  the  prayers,  the 
repentance,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  humble 
and  pious  of  all  ages  show  that  they  felt,  not 
onl^  that  they  were  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  actions,  and  therefore  that  they  might 
have  done  otherwise,  that  is,  they  had  a  fret, 
willj  but  that,  to  make  this  will  operative  in 
spiritual  matters,  they  required  an  aid  beyond 
tne  reach  of  mere  human  attainment,  some 
may  fancy  this  statement  inconsistent  in  itself; 
ana  I  allow  that  it  cannot  satisfy  the  mere 
speculative  supporters  either  of  free  will  or  its 
opponents.  But  to  me  it  seems  the  testimony 
of  conscience  and  experience,  which,  in  natuml 
religion,  must,  as  i  conceive,  be  preferred  to 
abstract  hypothesis.  The  inquiry  is  not  how 
the  mind  ma^  6e,  but  how  it  is  aUuaUf^  con- 
stituted. This  surety  is  a  question  of  fact,  not 
of  conjecture,  and  must  therefore  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  experience, 
not  by  random  speculation.  Again:  even 
those  who  in  theory  contend  for  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  yet  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  where 
their  interests,  comforts,  or  gratifications  are 
concerned^  both  speak  and  act  as  if  they  dis- 
believed It,  and  as  if  they  really  imagined 
themselves  capable  of  such  self  determination 
and  self  control,  as  to  improve  their  talents, 
their  opportunities,  and  their  acquirements,  and 
so  to  exercise  a  material  influence  on  their 
worldly  fortunes.  But  suppose  the  assertions 
of  individuals,  as  to  their  consciousness  in  this 
particular,  to  disagree.  It  is  then  evident,  that, 
the  question  beine  as  to  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  it  most  Be  determined  by  the  voice  of 
preponderating  testimony.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  the  suffrages  to  be  collected? 
Since  the  judgment  of  each  individual  must  in 
this  scheme  be  considered  as  a  separate  fhct, 
how  is  a  sufficiently  extensive  induction  to  be 
made  1  In  answer^  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in 
every  civilized  nation  the  induction  has  been 
already  made,  the  suffrages  have  been  taken, 
the  case  has  been  tried,  and  the  decision  is  on 
record.    And  the  verdict  is  the  most  impartial 
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that  can  be  looked  for  in  each  a  case,  because 
^y%tk  without  KDV  reference  to  the  controTeray 
in  dispute.  All  numan  laws,  forbidding,  con- 
demning, and  punishing  vicious  actions,  are 
grounded  on  the  acknowledged  supposition  that 
man  is  possessed  of  a  self  control,  a  self  deter- 
mining power,  by  which  he  could,  both  in  will 
and  in  deed,  have  avoided  the  verv  actions  for 
which  he  is  condemned,  and  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  committed  them. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  case  where  the 
criminal  has  deceived  himself,  or  hoped  to  de- 
ceive his  judges,  by  pleadine  that  he  laboured 
under  a  fatal  necessity,  which  rendered  his 
crimes  unavoidable,  and  therefore  excusable. 
The  justice  of  all  legislative  enactments  evi- 
dently and  essentially  depends  on  the  principle, 
that  the  things  prohibited  can  be  avoided,  or, 
in^  other  woras,  might  have  been  done  other- 
wise than  they  were  done;  and  this  is  the  very 
turning  point  of  the  controversy.  Accordinely, 
in  whatever  instances  such  freedom  of  wiU  is 
not  presupposed,  (as  in  the  cases  of  idiots  and 
maamen,)  the  operation  of  such  enactments  is 
suspended.  All  nations,  therefore,  who  con- 
sent to  frame  and  abide  by  such  laws,  do  thereby 
testify  their  deliberate  and  solemn  assent  to  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  existence  or  free  will  in  man ;  ana  do  certify 
the  sincerity  of  their  conviction  by  stakinjg; 
npon  it  their  properties,  their  liberties,  and  their 
lives.  Numoeriess  other  instances  might  be 
adduced  in  which  the  practice  of  mankind 
implies  their  belief  in  this  principle.  And  so 
conscious  of  this  are  the  opponents  of  free  will, 
that  they  generally  deprecate  appeals  to  com- 
mon sense  and  experience,  and  resort  to  meta- 
physical arguments  to  examine  what  is  in  truth 
a  matter  of  truth,  not  of  conjecture;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  determine,  not  what  man  15, 
but  what  they  imaj»ne  he  must  be.  In  their 
jreasonings  they  diner,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  as  much  from  each  other  as  they  do 
from  truth  and  reality.  But  the  experience  of 
common  sense  and  conscience  will  always 
decide,  that  no  man  can  conscientiously  maKe 
this  excuse  for  his  crimes,  that  he  could  not 
have  willed  or  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
The  existence  of  the  above  faculties  in  the 
human  mind  once  acknowledged^  leads,  by 
necessary  inference,  to  the  admission,  that 
there  exists  in  the  great  First  Cause  a  power  to 
create  them.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  faculties 
themselves  exist  in  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  us,  but  the  power  of  originating  and  pro- 
ducing them  in  all  possible  variety.  We  can 
Indeed  conclude,  that  having  created  all  these 
in  us,  his  nature  must  be  so  perfect  that  we 
cannot  attribute  to  him  any  line  of  conduct 
inconsistent  with  whatever  is  excellent  in  the 
exercise  of  these  faculties  in  ourselves.  And 
therefore  nre  cannot  ascribe  to  him^  as  his 
special  act,  any  thing  we  should  perceive  to  be 
unworthy  of  any  just  or  merciful,  any  wise  or 
upright,  being.  But  this  furnishes  no  clue 
whatever  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  or  ofthe  manner  in  which 
his  divine  attributes  exist  together.  In  truth, 
wa  no  more  comprehend  bow  ho  wills  than  how 


he  acta,  and  therefore  we  have  no  belter  rig^  to 
assert  that  he  wills  evil  than  thai  he  does  etiL 
Again:  we  as  little  understand  how  be  knows 
as  how  he  sees,  and  therefore  might  as  well 
argue  that  all  things  exist  in  coDsei|iieoce  of 
his  beholding  them,  aa  that  all  events  arise  in 
consequence  of  his   foreknowing    ihoBL      In 
short,  all  that  can  be  inferred  by  reason  eon- 
cerning  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  invis^ile, 
unsearchable  Deity,  must  be  adnutted  by  the 
candid  inquirer  to  be  no  better  than  eonjecuse. 
And  he  who  should  hope  from  soch  doaUCil 
support  as  his  fiincied  insight  into  the  unknowa 
operations  of  the  divine  mind  to  aua^wnd  a  sys- 
tem  of    irrespective   decrees,    embracing   the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  would  but  u» 
much  resemble  him  who  should  imaFine  the 
material  globe  adequately  sustained  if  upheld 
by  a  chain  whose  highest  links  were  wrapped 
in  clouds  and  darkness.    Thus  our  afinnatiis 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  as  derived  from  thii 
part  of  our  inquiry,  consists  in  the  certainty, 
l^though  his  nature  is  unknown  to  us,)  that  at 
is  the  creative  source  of  all  that  is  great,  gk>- 
rious,  and  good,  in  heaven  or  in  earth ;  wmk 
we  may  negatively  conclude,  that   his  moral 
|;overnment  shall,  on  the  whole,  be  condocted 
in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  whatever  it 
excellent  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  wisdoo, 
justice  and  mercy,  goodness  and  truth.    N« 
IS  it  a  little  important,  as  connected  with  thi 
present   inquiry,  to   keep    in   mind   this  di*> 
tinction  between  our  affirmative  and  negative 
knowledge  in  this  matter.    For  it  shows  as 
that  as,  on  the  one  side,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
such  an  insight  into  the  nature  aiid^  character 
of  the  divine  knowledge  as  to  deduce  tberefroa 
a  system  of  eternal  and  irrespective  decrees; 
so  neither,  on  the  other,  can  this  system  of 
moral  government  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity, 
because  it  would  be  manifestly  unworthy,  not 
merely  of  him  who  has  created  all  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  of  anv  of  those  beings  on  whom 
he  has  conferred  tne  most  ordinaiy  degrees  of 
mercy  and  justice.      The  natural  bcaiefits  or 
evils  arising  out  of  moral  or  immoral  practices 
are,  in  fact,  so  many  rewards  or  punishments, 
exhibiting  the  Being  who  has  so  constituted 
our  nature  as  a  morS  governor.    This  part  of 
his  government  may  not  be  so  clearly  disoem- 
ible  in  individual  instances,  because  much  of 
the  happiness^  and  unhappiness  attending  vir- 
tue and  vice  is  mental  and  invisible.     In  the 
case  of  nations,  however,  considered  merely  at 
bodies  politic,  the  internal  sanction  of  an  ap- 
proving or  reproaching  conscience,  of  subdued 
or  distracting  passions,  can  have  no  erisience ; 
and  therefore  the  external  sanctions  are  more 
uniformly  enforced.    Hence,  whoever  carefully 
examines  the  dealings  of  Pirovidenoe  with  the 
human  race  will  admit,  that  national  prosperity 
has  ever  kept  pace  with  national  wisdom  and 
integrity ;  whereas,  the  greatest  empires,  when 
once  corrupted,  have  soon  become  the  prey  of 
internal  strife  or  foreign  domination.    Again: 
man  is  made  for  society,  and  cannot  exist  with- 
out it:  consequently,  all  the  regulations  which 
are  really  conducive  to  the   maintenance  of 
civil  policy  and  social  order  must  be  regarded 
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■s  evident  coaaequenoes  of  our  nature^  wlien 
enlightened  to  the  rationnl  ponuit  of  its  own 
advanta^ ;  and  therefore  should  be  considered 
as  intimations  of  a  moral  government,  carried 
on  through  their  interrention.    In  addition  to 
which,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  these  laws 
may  be  regarded  in  another  point  of  view, — as 
a  most  important  class  of  moral  phenomena; 
inasmuch  as  thev  virtually  exhibit  the  most 
unexceptionable  oaclarations  of  reason  on  this 
subject,  because  they  are  collected    from  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  and   therefore 
rendered,  in  a  ffreat  measure,  independent  of 
the  obliquities  of  individual  intellect,  the  errors 
of  private  judgment,  and  the  partial  views  of 
sell  interest,  prejudice,  or  passion.    But  all  the 
laws  of  civilized  nations,  both  in  their  enact- 
ment and  administration,  not  only  presuppose 
certain  notions  concerning  the   frei»lom  and 
aecountableness  of  man,  i&  merit  and  demerit 
of  human  actions,  and  the  inseparable  con- 
nection of  virtue  and  vice  with  rewards  and 
punishments,  but  greatly  contribute  to  fix  and 
perpetuate  these  notions,    k  is  therefore  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  that  part  of  the  moral 
^vernment  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to 
unpress  these  principles  deeply  on  the  human 
mind,  and  to  induce  uie  human  race  to  regulate 
their  conduct  accordingly.    The  laws,  then,  of 
this  moral  government  under  which  we  find 
ourselves  placed,  and  from  which  we  cannot 
escape,  correspond  with  and  corroborate  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  the  observation  of 
mental  phenomena.    And  from  both  we  con- 
clude that  aimilar  principles  of  government 
will  be  adopted,  (so  tar,  at  least,  as  man  is  con- 
cerned,) in  other  worlds  and  in  future  ages; 
only  more  developed,  and  therefore  more  evi- 
dently free  from  its  present  apparent  imper- 
fections. Upon  this  account  we  look,  in  another 
life,    for  some   such   general   disclosure    and 
consummation  of  the   wajs  and  wisdom  of 
Providence  as   shall  vindicate,   even    in    the 
minor  details,  the  grand  principles  upon  which, 
generally  speakine,  the  government  of  Qijd  is 
at  present  obviously  conducted.  How  this  may 
be  done,  with  many  questions  connected .  there- 
with,  reason  without   revelation  could,  as    I 
conceive,  do  little  more  than  formt  plausible 
coniectures.    Though  now  that  it  has  pleased 
Grod  in  Christ  to  brine;  *'  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gospel,"  it  is  possible  for 
reason  to  estimate  the  beauty  and  the  mercy 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  dispensation  by  whicn 
it  has  been  effected. 

WIND.  The  Hebrews,  like  us,  acknowledge 
four  principal  winds,  Ezek.  xlii,  16-18 :  the  east 
-wind,  tho  north  wind,  the  south  wind,  and  the 
west  wind,  or  that  from  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

ScO  ^^^HIRLWIND 

WINDOWS.*  The  method  of  building  both 
in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued the  same  from  the  earliest  ages.  All 
the  windows  open  into  private  courts,  if  we 
except  sometimes  a  latticed  window  or  balcony 
roward  the  street.  It  is  only  during  the  cele- 
bration of  some  zeenakf  or  public  festival,  that 
these  houses  and  their  latticed  windows  are  lefl 
o|^n  i  for  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty, 


levaUuig,  and  extravagance,  each  fiunily  la 
ambitious  of  adorning  both  tne  inside  ami  out- 
side of  their  houses  with  the  richest  part  of 
their  furniture ;  while  crowds  of  both  sexes, 
dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying 
aside  all  ceremony  and  restramt,  go  in  ana  out 
where  they  please.  The  account  we  have, 
3  Kines  ix,  oO,  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  face, 
tiring  ner  head,  and  looking  out  at  a  window 
upon  Jehu's  public  entry  into  Jeareel,  gives  us 
a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  those 
solemnities. 

WINE,  p',  Oen.  xix,  32,  oiror,  Matt,  ix,  17. 
a  liquor  expressed  from  grapes.  The  art  or 
refinmg  wine  upon  the  lees  was  known  to  the 
Jews.  The  particular  process,  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised in  the  island  ot  Csrprus,  is  described  in 
Mariti's  Travels.  The  wine  is  put  imm^liately 
from  the  vat  into  large  vases  of  potters'  ware, 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  till  they  are  nearly  full, 
when  they  are  covered  ti^ht  and  buried.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  what  is  designed  for  sale  is  drawn 
into  wooden  casks.  The  dregs  in  the  vases  am 
put  into  wooden  casks  destiuM  to  receive  wine, 
with  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  dry  before  use. 
Uasks  thus  prepared  are  very  valuable.  When 
the  wine  a  year  old  is  put  in,  the  drees  rise,  and 
make  it  appear  muddy,  but  afWrwam  they  sub- 
side and  carry  down  all  the  other  fecufencea. 
The  dregs  are  so  much  valued  that  they  are  not 
sold  with  the  wine  in  the  vase,  unless  particu- 
larly mentioned. 

The  ** new  wine,"  or  "must,"  is  mentioned, 
Isa.  xlix,2(j;  Joel  i,  5;  1^*18;  <^nd  Amos  ix. 
13,  under  the  name  cnny.  The  "  mixed  win^** 
icon,  Prov.  xxiii,  30,  and  in  Isaiah  Ixv,  11 
rendered  **  drink-offering,"  may  mean  wine 
made  stronger  and  more  inebriating  by  the  ad- 
dition of  higher  and  more  powerful  ingredients, 
such  as  honey,  spices,  tUfruiumf  or  wine  in- 
spissated by  boiling  it  down,  myrrh,  mandra- 
gora,  and  other  strong  drues.  Tnus  the  drunk- 
ard is  properly  describea  as  one  that  seeketh 
"  mixed  wine,'^Prov.  xxiiL  30,  and  is  mighty 
to  "  minele  strong  drink,"  Isa.  v,  22 ;  and  hence 
the  psaunist  took  that  highly  poetical  and 
sublime  image  of  the  cup  of  Goa's  wrath,  called 
by  Isaiah,  li,  17,  "  the  cup  of  trembling,"  con- 
tainingj  as  Sl  John  expresses  it.  Rev.  xiv,  1(K 
pure  wine  made  yet  stronger  by  a  mixture  of 
powerful  ingredients  :  "  In  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  turbid ;  it  is  full  of  a 
mixed  liouor,  and  he  poureth  out  of  it,"  or 
rather,^  "  ne  poureth  it  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another,"  to  mix  it  perfectly ;  "  verily  the  dregs 
thereof,"  the  thickest  sediment  of  the  strong 
ingredients  mineled  with  it,  "  all  the  ungodly 
of  the  earth  shaU  wring  them  out,  and  drink 
them."  "  Spiced  wine,*^  Cant,  viii,  2,  was  wine 
rendered  more  palatable  and  fragant  with  aro- 
matics.  This  was  considered  as  a  great  del  icacy . 
Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
Uafiz  speaks  of  wines  "  richly  bitter,  richly 
sweet."  The  Romans  lined  tneir  vessels,  am^ 
phora^  with  odorous  gums,  to  ^ive  the  wine  a 
warm  bitter  flavour :  and  the  orientals  now  use 
the  admixture  of  spices  to  give  their  wines  a 
favourite   relish.     The   *'  wine   of  Helbon," 
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Beek.  zzrii,  18,  wu  an  eawellent  kind  of  wine, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  ditUi- 
koinmmvinum.  It  was  made  at  Damascus;  the 
Persians  had  planted  rineyards  then  on  par- 
pose,  savs  Poeidosius,  quoted  bv  Atheneus. 
This  autnor  says  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used 
no  other  wine.  Hosea,  ziy,  7,  mentions  the 
wine  of  Lebanon.  The  wines  from  the  Tine- 
yards  on  that  mount  are  even  to  this  day  in 
repute ;  but  some  think  that  this  may  mean  a 
sweet-scented  wine,  or  wine  flaTOUred  with 
fragrant  gums. 

WINE  PRESa  The  ▼intaee  in  Syria 
commences  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  continues  till  the  middle  of  November. 
But  grapes  in  Palestine,  we  are  informed,  were 
ripe  sometimes  oren  in  June  or  July,  which 
arose  perhaps  from  a  triple  pruning,  in  which 
ease  there  was  also  a  third  vintage.  The  first 
Tintage  was  in  August,  the  second  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  third  in  October.  The  grapes 
when  not  gathered  were  sometimes  found  on 
the  vines  until  November  and  December.  The 
Hebrews  were  required  to  leave  gleaning  for 
the  poor.  Lev.  xix,  10.  The  season  of  vmtage 
was  a  most  joyful  one,  Judges  ix,  97 ;  Isaiah 
xvi,  10:  Jer.  xxv,  30;  xlviii,  33.  With  shout- 
ings on  all  sides,  the  grapes  were  plucked  off 
ana  carried  to  the  wine  press,  rms,  n-^wo,  Xii»df, 
which  was  in  the  vineyard,  Isa.  Iiii,*3 ;  Zech. 
XIV,  10;  Hageai  ii,  16;  Matt,  xxi,  33;  Rev. 
xir,  19,  20.  The  presses  consisted  of  two 
receptacles,  which  were  either  built  of  stones 
and  covered  wiih  plaster,  or  hewn  out  of  a  lar^ 
rock.  The  upper  receptacle,  called  nj,  as  it  is 
constructed  at  the  present  time  in  Persia,  is 
nearly  eight  feet  square  and  four  feet  high. 
Into  this  the  grapes  are  thrown  and  trodden 
out  by  five  men.  The  juice  flows  out  into  the 
lower  receptacle,  through  a  grated  aperture, 
which  is  made  in  the  side  near  the  bottom  of 
the  upoer  one.  The  treadin?  of  the  wine  press 
was  laborious,  and  not  very  favourable  to  clean- 
liness; the  garments  of  ttie  persons  thus  em- 
ployed were  stained  with  the  red  juice,  and  yet 
the  employment  was  a  joyful  one.  It  was 
performed  with  singing,  accompanied  with 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  treaders,  as  they 
jumped,  exclaimed,  rr^n,  Isa.  xvi,  9,  10;  Jer. 
xxv,  30 ;   xlviii,  32, 33.    Figuratively,  vintaee, 

f  leaning,  and  treading  the  wine  press,  signified 
attles  and  great  slaughters,  Isa.  xvii,  6 ;  Ixiii, 
1-3;  Jer.  xlix,9;  Lam.  i,  15.  The  must,  as  is 
customary  in  the  east  at  the  present  day,  was 
preserved  in  large  firkins,  which  were  buried  in 
the  earth.  The  wine  cellars  were  not  subter- 
ranean, but  built  upon  the  earth.  When  de- 
posited in  these,  the  firkins,  as  is  done  at  the 
present  time  in  Persia,  were  sometimes  buried 
m  the  ground,  and  sometimes  left  standing 
upon  it.  Formerly,  also,  new  wine  or  must 
was  preserved  in  leathern  bottles;  and,  lest 
they  should  be  broken  by  fermentation,  the 
people  were  very  careful  that  the  bottles  should 
be  new.  Job  xxxii,  19 ;  Malt.  ix.  17;  Mark  ii,  22. 
Sometimes  the  must  was  boiled  and  made  into 
syrup,  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
term  V2\  although  it  is  commonly  rendered 
"honey,"  Gen.  xliii,  11;    2  Chron.  xxxi,  5. 


SonetUMS  tho  gnpea  wan  dsiwd  in  tkn  sb 
and  preserved  in  immses,  which  wen  eaDed 
'*  bunches  or  dusters  of  rmiaina,"  1  Sam. 
18;  S  San.  xvi,  1:1  Chnm.  zii,  40;  H< 
iii,  1.    From  these  dried  grapes, 
in  wine  and  pressed  a  second  time. 


factored  sweet  wine^  which  is  also  called 
wine,  yXcftcof,  Acts  it,  13. 

WISDOM  is  pot  for  that  jHradeBee  and 
discretion  which  enables  a  num  to  poeave 
that  which  is  fit  to  be  done,  aeeording  to  the 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  penons,  man- 
ners, and  end  of  doing,  Eodes.  ii,  13, 14.  It 
was  this  soil  of  wisdom  that  Solomon  intieated 
of  CM  with  so  much  eamestnen,  niid  whidb 
God  granted  him  with  such  divine  liberahtv, 

1  Kings  iii,  9, 12, 2S.  It  also  Bijgnifies  <|iiick- 
ness  of  invention,  and  dexterity  in  the  execo- 
tion  of  several  works,  which  mpiife  not  so 
much  streneth  of  body,  as  indoatry,  and  labour 
of  the  roiim.  For  example,  God  told  Moses, 
Exod.  xxxi,  3,  that  be  had  filled  Bexalcd  and 
Aholiab  with  wisdom,  and  undecstaading,  and 
knowledge,  to  invent  and  perferm  severa  aofts 
of  work  for  oompleting  the  tabernacle.  It  is 
used  for  erail,  cunning,  and  stratagem,  and 
that  whether  ^pod  or  evil.  Thua  it  la  saiid  by 
Moses,  that  Fharaoh  deak  wisely  with  the 
Israelites^  when  he  opposed  them  in  Egypt, 
Exodus  1,  10;  it  is  ooserved  of  Jonadab,  the 
friend  of  Aromon,  and  nephew  of  David,  that 
he  was  very  wise,  that  is,  very  subtle  and  crafty, 

2  Sam.  xiii,  3 ;  and  Job,  v,  13,  says,  that  God 
"  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness."  Wis- 
dom means  also  doctrine,  learning,  and  expe- 
rience :  '*  With  the  ancient  is  wiinoin^  and  in 
length  of  days  understanding,"  Job  xii,  12.    It 
is  put  for  true  piety,  or  the  fear  of  God,  which 
is  spiritual  wisaom :  **  So  teach  us  to  nomber 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  or  hearts  uato 
wisdom,"  Psalm  xc,  12;  "  The  foar  of  the  Lad 
that  is  wisdom,"  Job  xxvii,  28.  Wisdom  b  pot 
for  the  eternal  Wisdom,  the  Word  of  Gt)d. 
It  was  by  wisdom  that  God  establisbed  the 
heavens,  and  founded  the  earth,  Prov.  iii,  19. 
How  magnificently  does  Solomon  describe  the 
primeval  birth  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  under 
the  character  of  Wisdom  personified ;  to  which 
so  many  references  and  allusions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament !  "  The 
Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
before  his  works  of  old.    I  was  set  up  fixMa 
everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was.    When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was 
brought  forth;  when  there  were  no  fountains 
abound ine  with  water.    Before  the  monntains 
were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth,**    Prov.  viii,  29-25.     The    apocryphal 
book  of  Wisdom  introduces,  by  a  reference  to 
this  passage,  the  following  admirable  invoca- 
tion. Wisdom  ix,  9,  10: — 


**  O  send  forth  wisdom,  out  of  tby  boly 
Even  fmin  the  throne  of  thy  glory ; 
ThM  being  present  she  OMiy  latoor  with  ne, 
Thatl  may  know  what  is  pleaafadg  ia tby  sight  !** 

And  our  Lord  assumes  the  titlft  of  Wisdom, 
Luke  xi,  49 ;  Matt,  xxiit,  34;  and  dcdares  that 
"  wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  all  her  children,* 
Matt,  xi,  19 ;  Lake  vii,  36. 
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'WISDOMf  Book  op,  an  apoeryphal  book 
of  Scripture,  lo  called  on  account  of  the  wise 
maixi ma  contained  in  it.  This  book  haa'been 
oommonly  ascribed  to  Solomon,  either  because 
the  author  imitated  the  king's  manner  of  writ- 
ing, or  because  bo  sometimes  speaks  in  his 
n&me.  But  it  is  certain  Solomon  was  not  the 
author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not  written  in  Hebrew, 
nor  was  it  inserted  in  the  Jewish  canon,  nor 
is  the  style  like  that  of  Solomon ;  and  there- 
fore St  Jerom  observes  justly  that  it  smells 
strong  of  the  Grecian  eloquence:  that  it  is 
composed  with  art  and  method,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  philosophers,  very  different 
from  that  noble  simplicity  so  full  of  life  and 
energy  to  be  found**  m  the  Hebrew  books.  It 
has  been  ascribed  by  many  of  the  ancients  to 
Philo. 

"WOLF,  am,  in  Arabic,  zub^  Gen.  zlix,  27; 
Isa.  xi,  6 ;  Ixv,  35 ;  Jer.  v,  6 ;  Ezek.  zxii,  27 ; 
Zeph.  iii,  3 ;  Hab.  i,  8 ;  X»c«s,  Matt,  vii,  15 ; 
X,  16;  Luke  x,  3 :  John  x,  13;  Acts  xx,29; 
Secies,  xiii,  17.  M.  Mains  derives  it  from  the 
Arabic  word  xaai  or  aaaba,  "to  frighten;'' 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  (German  wonl  diA^ 
"  a  thief."  The  wolf  is  a  fierce,  strong,  cun- 
ning, mischievous,  and  carnivorous  quadruped ; 
externally  and  internally  so  nearly  resembling 
the  dog,  that  they  seem  modelled  alike,  yet 
have  a  perfect  antipathv  to  each  other.  The 
Scripture  observes  of  the  wolf,  that  it  lives 
upon  rapine;  is  violent,  bloodr,  cruel,  vora- 
cious, and  gfeedy ;  goes  abroaa  by  night  to 
seek  its  prey,  and  is  a  g[reat  enemy  to  flocks 
of  sheep.  Indeed,  this  animal  is  fierce  without 
cause,  kills  without  remorse,  and  by  its  indis- 
criminate slaughter  seems  to  satisfy  its  ma- 
lignity rather  than  its  hunger.  The  wolf  is 
w«^ker  than  the  lion  or  ttie  bear,  and  less 
courageous  than  the  leopard;  but  he  scarcely 
yields  to  them  m  cruelty  and  rapaciousness. 
His  ravenous  temper  prompts  him  to  destruc- 
tive and  sanguinary  depredations^  and  these 
are  perpetrated  principally  in  the  night.  This 
ciicumstance  is  expressly  mentionea  in  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  "  The  great  men  have 
altogether  broken  the  yoke  and  burst  the 
bonds;  wherefore,  a  lion  out  of  the  forest 
shall  slay  them,  and  a  wolf  of  the  evenings 
shall  spoil  them,"  Jer.  v,  6.  The  rapacious 
and  cruel  conduct  of  the  princes  of  Israel  is 
coiii^ared  by  Ezekiel,  xxii,  37,  to  the  mis- 
chievous inroads  of  the  same  animal:  "Her 
princes  in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves 
ravening  the  prey,  to  shed  blood,  to  destroy 
lives,  to  get  dishonest  gain ;"  and  Zephaniah, 
iii,  3,  says,  "  Her  princes  within  her  are  roar- 
ing lions,  her  iudges  are  evening  wolves:  they 
gnaw  not  the  bones  till  the  morrow."^  Instead 
of  protecting  the  innocent  and  restraining  the 
evil  doer,  or  punishing  him  according  to  the 
demerit  of  his  crimes,  they  delight  in  violence 
and  opprrasion,  in  blood  and  rapine;  and  so 
insatiable  is  their  cupidity,  that,  like  the  eve- 
ning wolf,  they  destroy  more  than  they  are 
able  to  powess.  The  dispositions  of  the  wolf 
to  atuck  the  weaker  animals,  especially  those 
which  are  under  the  protection  of  roan,  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable  of  the 
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hirdang  shepherd:  "  The  wolf  catcheth  them, 
and  scattereth  the  flock,"  Matt,  vii,  15.  Ana 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus,  gives  the  name  of  this  insidious 
and  cruel  animal  to  the  false  teachers  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  perverted  the  faith  of  their 
people :  "  i  know  this,  that  after  my  departing 
shaU  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparingthe  flock,''  Acts  xx,  29. 

WORD.  Sometimes  the  Scripture  ascribes 
to  the  word  of  God  certain  supernatural  effects, 
and  often  represents  it  as  animated  and  active : 
"  He  sent  his  word  and  healed  them,"  Psalm 
cvii,  30.  It  also  signifies  what  is  written  in 
the  sttcred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Luke  xi,28:  James  i,  22;  the  divine  law 
which  teaches  and  commands  good  things,  and 
forbids  evil.  Psalm  cxix,  101 ;  and  is  used  to 
express  every  promise  of  Grod,  Psalm  cxix,  25, 
&c,  and  prophecy  or  vision,  Isaiah  ii,  1.  This 
term  is  likewise  consecrated  and  appropriated 
to  signify  the  only  Son  of  the  Father,  tne  un- 
created Wisdom,  the  second  Person  of  the 
most  holy  Trinity,  equal  to  and  consubstantial 
with  the  Father.  St.  John  the  evangelist,  more 
expressly  than  any  other,  has  opened  to  us  the 
mystery  of  the  Word  of  Gkxl,  when  he  tells  us. 
"in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  Ood,  and  the  Word  was  Ood. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made," 
John  i,  1-3.  The  Cnaldee  paraphrasts,  tnr. 
most  ancient  Jewish  writers  extant,  generally 
make  use  of  the  word  memra,  which  signifies 
"  the  Word,"  in  tliose  places  where  Moses  puts 
the  name  Jehovah.  They  say,  for  example, 
that  it  was  the  JIfemrs,  or  the  Word,  which 
created  the  world,  which  appeared  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  which  gave  him  the  law, 
which  spoke  to  him  face  to  face,  which  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  which  marched  before  the 
people,  and  which  wrought  all  those  miracles 
that  are  recorded  in  Elxodus.  It  was  the  same 
Word  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre,  that  was  seen  of  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
to  whom  Jacob  made  his  vow,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  God,  saying,  "If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  ^o. 
then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God,"  Gen.  xxviii, 
20,  21.  The  manner  in  which  St.  John  com- 
mences his  Gospel  is  strikingly  diflfereni  from 
the  introductions  to  the  histories  of  Christ  by 
the  other  evangelists ;  and  no  less  striking  and 
peculiar  is  the  title  under  which  he  annouiKe.^ 
nim — "the  Word."  I^  has  therefore  been  n 
subject  of  much  inquiry  and  discussion,  from 
whence  this  evangelist  drew  the  use  of  this 
appellation,  and  what  reasons  led  him,  as 
though  intending  to  solicit  particular  atten- 
tion, to  place  it  at  the  very  head  of  his  Gospel. 
That  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
express  opinion,  as  to  the  personal  character 
of  htm  it  is  used  to  designate,  is  made  more 
than  probable  from  the  predominant  charactei 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  which  is  more  copiously 
doctrinal,  and  contams  a  record  more  full  of 
what  Jesus  "said^*  than  the  others.  As  to  tha. 
source  from  which  the  term  Logos  was  drawt 
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Kjr  die  Apostle,  some  have  held  it  to  be  taken 
flmn  the  Jewish  Scriptares;  othen,  from  the 
Ghaldee  paraphrases)  others,  from  iPhilo  and 
the  Uellenizing;  Jews.  The  most  natural  con- 
dasion  certainly  appears  to  be.  that,  as  St. 
John  was  a  plain,  "  anleamed  man,  chiefly 
conversant  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  derived 
this  term  from  the  sacred  books  of  his  own 
nation,  in  which  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Dahar 
JehovaAf  "  the  Word  of  Jehovah,"  frequently 
occurs  in  passages  which  must  be  understood 
to  speak  of  a  personal  Word,  and  which  phrase 
is  rendered  Atf)^(  Kvpiow  [the  word  of  the  Lord] 
by  the  Septuagtnt  interpreters.  Certainly,  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence  in  his  writings,  or  in 
his  traditional  history,  that  he  ever  acquainted 
himself  with  Philo  or  with  Plato ;  and  none, 
therefore,  that  he  borrowed  the  term  from 
them,  or  used  it  in  any  sense  approaching  to 
or  suggested  by  these  refinements : — in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  there  are  allusions  to 
poets  and  philosophers ;  in  those  of  St.  John, 
none,  except  to  the  rising  sects  aflerward 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Ghnostics. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  frequent  inti- 
mations of  a  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Gkid- 
liead;  one  of  these  Divine  Persons  is  called 
Jehovah ;  and^  though  manifesUv  represented 
as  existing  distinct  from  the  Father,  is  yet 
arrayed  with  attributes  of  divinity,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  be,  in 
ihc  highest  sense,  "  their  God,^  the  God  with 
whom,  through  all  their  history,  they  chiefly 
"  had  to  do.*'^  This  Divine  Person  is  proved 
to  have  been  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the 
future  Christ;  the  evaneelists  and  Apostles 
represent  Jesus  as  that  Divine  Person  of  the 
prophets;  and  if,  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  is  also  called  the  Word,  the 
application  of  this  term  to  our  Lord  is  natu- 
rallv  accounted  for.  It  will  then  appear  to  be 
a  theological,  not  a  philosophic  appellation, 
and  one  whicn,  previously  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Apostle,  had  been  stamped  with  the  author- 
ity of^  inspiration. 

Celebrated  as  this  title  of  the  Logos  was  in 
the  Jewish  theolo^,  it  is  not,  however,  the 
appellation  by  which  the  Spirit  of  inspiration 
has  chosen  that  our  Saviour  should  be  princi- 
pally designated.  It  occurs  but  a  verv  lew 
times,  and  principally  and  emphatically  in  the 
introduction  to  St.  John's  Grospel.  A  cogent 
reason  can  be  given  why  this  Apostle  adopts  it; 
and  we  are  not  without  a  probaole  reason  why. 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  title  "  Son  of  Qoi" 
should  have  been  preferred,  which  is  a  frMuent 
title  of  the  Logos  m  the  writings  also  of  Philo. 
Ori^nating  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  con- 
nection, between  the  first  and  the  second  Beine 
in  the  Godhead;  maridng  this,  by  a  spiritual 
idea  of  connection ;  and  considenng  it  to  be 
as  close  and  as  necessary  as  the  Wonl  is  to  the 
energetic  mind  of  Gk)d,  which  cannot  bury  its 
intellectual  energies  in  silence,  but  must  put 
them  forth  in  speech;  it  is  too  spiritual  in  itmlf, 
to  be  addressed  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude. 
If  with  so  full  a  reference  to  our  bodihr  ideas, 
md  so  positive  a  filiation  of  the  second  Being 
/lo  the  first,  we  have  seen  the  attempts  of  Arian 


eriticism  endeavouring  to  resolve  tbe  inum 
into  t^t  mere  dust  of  a  figure;  bow  nschDm 
ready  would  it  have  been  to  do  so,  if  ve  lui 
only  such  a  spiritual  denorainatkm  ai  this  (br 
the  second  !  This  would  ccnainly  l»i«  koa 
considered  by  it  as  too  unsubotamial  for  disuaet 
personality,  and  therefisiv  too  evancMoi  6r 
equal  divinity.  One  of  the  first  teu^  of 
this  system  was  Cerinthus.  We  have  aot  tsj 
particular  account  of  all  tbe  brandies  of  b 
system ;  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  ascribe 
to  him  some  of  those  tenets  by  which  lai^ r  sna 
of  Ghaostics  were  diaeriminated.  Bm  ve  ki; 
authority  for  saying,  that  the  general  piioc^ 
of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  openly  tao^  of 
Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of  tbe  Goipd 
of  St.  John.  The  authority  is  that  of  beoais, 
a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  second  eentiirjr,  vk 
in  his  youth  had  heard  Polyearp,tfaediscipieQf 
the  Apostle  John,  and  who  retained  the  <i» 
courses  of  Polycarp  in  his  memory  till  iui 
death.  There  are  yet  extant  of  the  vorksof 
Ireneos,  five  books  which  he  wnte  aguut 
heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic  aodnli' 
able  monuments  of  theological  eruditioii  h 
one  place  of  that  work  he  says,  that  Cchmiiu 
taogiit  in  Asia  that  the  worid  was  notmadtby 
the  Supreme  God,  but  by  a  certain  povernrr 
separate  and  far  removoi  from  tbe  Sotoo^ 
of^  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of  his  oature.  o 
another  place,  he  says  that  John  theApoA 
wished,  oy  his  Gospd,  to  extirpate  (bt  ens 
which  had  been  spread  among  nfen  by  Cefli* 
thus;  and  Jerom,  who  lived  in  the  fboitheefr 
tury,  says  that  St.  John  wrote  his  G^P**** 
the  desire  of  the  bishops  of  Asia,  afainst  O 
rinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  chi^y  *P^ 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  then  sprus*"^ 
up,  who  said  that  Christ  did  not  exist  befccev 
was  bom  of  Mary. 

« It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Hill,  "  to  hare  \m 
the  tradition  of  the  Christian  chnnh,  that  a 
John,  who  lived  to  a  great  age.  and  who  fw«« 
at  Ephesus,  in  Proconsular  Asia,  was  nonA 
by  the  growth  of  the  Gnostic  hereaiea,  and  vj 
the  solicitations  of  the  Christian  teaehen, » 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  writing,*" 
particulariy  to  recolleet  those  disctwrsK  aw 
actions  of  our  Lord,  which  might  fatrm «« 
clearest  refutation  of  the  persons  who  deaw 
his  preSxistence.  This  tradition  is  a  key  loj 
great  part  of  his  Gospel.  Matthew,  Mark,  tw 
Luke  had  riven  a  detail  of  those  actions  of 
Jesus  which  are  the  evidences  of  hia  difi* 
mission ;  of  those  eventa  in  his  life  upon  eaitli 
which  are  moat  interesting  to  the  humflB  "J***! 
and  of  those  moral  discourses  in  which  w 
wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the  sanctity  ot^ 
Teacher  shine  with  united  lustre:  Their  whw 
narration  implies  that  Jesus  was  noit  tbaB 
man.  But  as  it  is  distinguished  by  a  bea^ 
simplicity,  which  adds  very  much  to  their  wepa 
as  historians,  they  have  not,  with  the  eicepuoj 
of  a  few  incidental  expressions,  formally  »t*^ 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man; 
but  have  left  the  Christian  worid  to  draw  it  w 
themselves  fVom  Ae  fiaels  narrated,  of^^ 
ceive  it  by  the  teaching  and  the  ^f^^^r^ 
the  Apostles.    St.  John,  who  was  preaerfetf  Vf 
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CM  to  tee  thif  eonclasion,  whidi  had  been 
4rawn  by  the  gnat  body  of  uhristians,  and  had 
been  catablishred  in  the  epistles^  denied  by  dif- 
ferent heratica,  brin^  forward,  in  the  Ibrm  of  a 
hiatory  of  Jesua,  a  Tiew  of  hia  exalted  character, 
and  draws  our  attention  particularly  to  the  tnith 
of  that  which  had  been  denied.  When  you 
cope  to  analyze  the  Gbml  of  St  John,  you 
will  find  that  the  fint  eignteen  Teraes  contain 
the  poaiciotts  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  in  order 
to  meet  the  errors  of  Cerinthus;  that  these 
poaitioBs,  which  are  merelT  affirmed  in  the 
introduction,  are  prored  in  tne  prosress  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  teacimony  of  John  uie  Baptist, 
and  by  the  words  and  tM  actions  of  our  Lord ; 
and  that  after  the  proof  is  eonehided  by  the 
declaration  of  Thomas,  who,  i^x>ii  being  oon- 
Tinced  that  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him,  *  My 
Lord,  and  myGtod,'  St.  John  sums  up  tlie 
amount  of  his  Gospel  in  these  few  words: 
*  These  ore  written  that  ye  mirfat  beliere  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;'  that  is, 
that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  distinct  per- 
sons, and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Apostle  does  not  condescend  to  mention 
the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that  would 
hare  prsserred,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the 
memcfryof  a  rUme  wEich  miglit  otherwis^  be 
Ibrgotten.  But,  although  there  is  dignity  and 
propriety  in  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name, 
It  was  necessary,  inlaying  down  the  positions 
that  were  to  meet  hia  errors,  to  adopt  some  of 
hia  words,  because  the  Christians  of  those  da3r8 
would  not  so  readily  haTe  applied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  refutation  of  those  heresies 
which  Cerinthus  was  spreading  among  them, 
if  they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that 
doctiine  some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  heresy 
was  delivered ;  and  as  the  chief  of  these  terms, 
Lo^os,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior 
spirit,  waa  eouivalent  to  a  phrase  in  oommon 
use  among  the  Jewa,  '  the  Word  of  JefaoTah,' 
and  waa  probaUy  bonrowed  from  thence.  John 
by  hia  use  of  Lo^  leseues  it  from  tne  de- 
graded use  of  Cermthus,  and  restores  it  to  a 
aense  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish 
phrase.'* 

The  Logos  was  no  fancifril  term,  merely  in- 
Tented  by  St.  John,  fro  re  iwrfd,  [according  to 
eireumstances,]  or  even  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  aa  a  suitable  title  for  a  prophet  by  whom 
Got  choae  to  reveal  himsdf  or  hia  Word.  It 
was  a  term  diversdy  understood  in  the  world 
before  St.  John  began  his  GospeL  Is  it  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  he  should  have  used  the 
term  without  some  express  aUuaion  to  theae 
prevailing  opinions  1  Had  he  contradicted  them 
all,  it  w<mld,  of  course,  have  been  a  plain  proof, 
that  they  were  all  equdly  fabulous  and  fanciful ; 
but  by  adopting  the  term,  he  certainly  meant  to 
ahow,  that  the  error  did  not  consist  in  believing 
that  there  was  a  Logos,  or  Word  of  Gfod.  but 
in  thinking  amiss  of  it.  We  might,  inoaed. 
have  wondered  much  had  be  decidedly  adopted 
the  Platonic  or  Gnostic  notions,  in  prefbrenoe 
to  the  Jewish ;  but  that  he  should  harmonice 
with  the  latter,  is  by  no  mems  awprising ;  first, 
bacaose  he  was  a  Jew  himself;  and,  aeoondly, 
GbriatiaBity  wan  plainly  ta  ba 


to  be  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  reguk^ 
to  have  sprun^^  out  o^  Judaism.  It  is  certainly, 
then,  in  the  highest  degree  consistent  with  all 
we  could  reasonably  expect,  to  find  St.  John 
and  others  of  the  sacred  writers  expressing 
themselves  in  terms  not  only  familiar  to  tha 
Jews  under  the  old  covenant,  but,  in  such  as 
might  tend,  by  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  tnith, 
to  give  instruction  to  all  •parties ;  correcting 
the  errors  of  the  Platonic  and  oriental  systems, 
and  confirming,  in  the  clsareat  manner,  the 
hopM  and  expectations  of  the  Jews. 

While  the  reasons  fi>r  the  use  of  this  term 
by  St  John  are  obvious,  the  argument  firom  k 
is  irresistible;  for,  first,  the  Logos  of  the  evan- 
gelist is  a  person^  not  an  tUMbuU,  as  many 
Booinians  have  sud,  who  have,  therefore^  some- 
times chosen  to  render  it  wtsdosi.  For  if  it  be 
an  attribute,  it  were  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that 
"  it  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  ;'*  becauae 
God  couhi  never  M  without  his  attributes.  The 
Apostle  also  declares,  that  the  Logos  was  the 
Light ;  but  that  John  JBaptist  waa  not  the  Light. 
Here  ia  a  kind  of  parallel  supposed,  and  it  pre- 
sumes, also,  thst  it  was  possible  that  the  same 
character  might  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  both. 
Between  person  and  person  this  may,  undoubt- 
edly, be  the  case ;  but  what  species  of  paraUal 
can  exist  between  man  and  an  attribute  1  Nor 
will  the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  suggesting, 
that  wisdom  here  means  not  the  attribu^  itaeS, 
but  him  whom  that  attribute  inspired,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  because  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
hus  not  yet  been  mentioned ;  because  that  rule 
of  interpretation  must* be  inadmissible,  which 
at  one  tmie  would  explain  the  term  Logos  by 
an  attribute,  at  anotlm'  by  a  man,  aa  best  suits 
the  convenience  of  hypothesis;  and  becauae, 
if  it  be,  in  thia  instance,  conceived  to  indicate 
our  Saviour,  it  muat  fi>llow,  that  our  Saviour 
created  the  world,  (which  the  Unitariana  wiU 
by  no  means  admit,)  for  the  Logos,  who  was 
that  which  John  the  Baptist  was  not,  the  true 
light,  is  expressly  declared  to  have  made  the 
world.  Again :  the  Lo^  was  made  flesh,  that 
is,  became  man;  but  m  what  possible  sense 
could  an  attribute  become  man  1  The  Logos 
ia  "  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;"  but  it 
would  be  uncouth  to  sav  of  any  attribute,  that  it 
is  becotten ;  and,  if  that  were  passed  ovor.  it 
would  follow,  from  thia  notion,  either  that  Gtod 
has  only  one  attribute,  or  that  wisdom  is  not 
his  only  begotten  attribute.  Farther :  St.  John 
uses  terms  deeisivcdy  personal,  as  that  he  is 
Gk)d,  not  divine  as  an  attribute,  but  QoA  per- 
sonally;  not  that  he  was  i%  €K>d,  whioh  would 
propenv  have  been  said  of  an  attribute,  but  vfUk 
Goo,  wnich  he  could  only  say  of  a  person ;  that 
''  all  things  were  made  by  him  f  that  he  was 
"in  theworki;''  that  '<he  came  to  his  own;" 
that  be  was  "in  the  bosom  of  the  Father;" 
and  that  "he  hath  declared  the  Father." 
The  absurdity  of  representing  the  IjOcos  of  St* 
John  as  an  attribute  seems,  at  length,  to  have 
been  perceived  by  the  Socinians  themaelves,  and 
their  new  version  accordingly  regards  it  aa  a 
peraonal  term. 

If  the  Logos  be  a  person,  then  is  he  Divkia ; 
iir,  first,  eternity  k  asoribed  to  Ida:  "h  tht 
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beginning  was  the  Word."  The  Uniuriaii 
comment  is,  "  from  the  beginning  of  his  mi- 
nistry/' or  "  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation;'* which  makes  Si.  John  use  ano- 
ther trifling  truism,  and  solemnly  tell  his  read- 
ers, that  oar  SaTiour,  When  he  began  his 
ministry,  was  in  existence  I  "  in  the^  banning 
of  his  ministry  the  Word  wasf*  It  is  true,  that 
rif»X^i  **  ^^^  beginning,"  is  used  for  the  begin- 
ning of  Christ's  ministry^  when  he  says  thai 
the  Apostles  had  been  with  him  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  beginning 
of  any  thing  whatever.  It  is  a  term  which 
must  DC  determined  in  its  meaning  by  the  con- 
text ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  is,  how  the 
connection  here  determines  it.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  is  added,  **  All  things  were  made  by 
him ;"  which  can  only  mean  the  creation  of 
universal  nature.  He,  then,  who  made  all 
things  was  prior  to  all  created  things ;  he  tpas 
when  they  oegtm  to  be,  and  before  they  began 
to  be;  and,  if  he  existed  before  all  created 
things,  he  was  not  himself  created,  and  was, 
therefore,  eternal.  Secondly,  he  is  expressly 
called  God ;  and,  thirdly,  he  is  as  explicitly 
•aid  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things.  "Fhe  two 
last  particulars  have  often  been  largely  esta- 
blished, and  nothing  need  be  added,  except,  as 
another  proof  that  the  Scriptures  can  only  be 
lairly  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction 
of  divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  decla- 
ration of  St.  John  may  be  adduced,  that  *'  the 

.  Word  was  vnlA  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
What  hypothesis  but  this  goes  a  sinele  sti^  to 
explain  tnis  wonderful  language  1  Arianism, 
which  allowH  the  predxistence  of  Christ  vriih 
God,  accords  with  the  first  clause,  but  contra- 
dicts the  second.  Sabellianism,  which  reduces 
the  personal  to  an  official,  and  therefore  a  tem- 
poral, distinction,  accords  with  the  second 
clauie,  but  contradicts  the  first;  for  Christ, 
aceording  to  this  theory,  was  not  with  God  in 
the  beginning,  that  is,  in  eternity.  Socinianism 
contradicts  M>th  clauses;  for  on  that  scheme 
Christ  was  neither  with  Qod  in  the  beginning, 
nor  was  he  God.  "  The  iaith  of  God^s  elecP' 
agrees  with  both  clauses,  and  by  both  it  is  es- 
tablished :  "  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  WAS  God."    See  Unitarians. 

WORM^  the  ^neral  name  in  Scripture  for 
little  creeping  insects.  Several  kinds  are 
spoken  of:  f.  Those  that  breed  in  putrefied 
bodies,  r(Q\  Exod.  xvi,  20,  94;  Job  vii,  5; 
xvii,  14;  xxi,  26;  xxiv,  SO;  xxv,  6;  Isa.  xiv, 
11;  #<wAif^,  Ecclus.  vii,  17;  x,  11;  1  Mac.  ii, 
63 ;  8  Mac.  ix,  9 ;  Judith  xvi,  17;  Mark  ix,  44, 
46,  48;  Acts  xii,  23.  2.  That  wh  ch  eau 
woollen  garments,  do,  Isa.  li,  8;  oj^.  Matt  vi, 
19,20;  Luke  xii,  33.  3.  That  which,  perfo- 
rating the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  causes  the 
little  excrescences  called  kermes,  whence  is 
made  a  crimson  dye,  pSin,  Deut.  xxviii,  39; 

•  Job  xxv, 6;  Psalm  xxii,  6:  Isa. xiv,  H  ;  xii,  14; 
Ixvi,  24;  Exod.  xvi,  20;  Jonah  iv,  7.  4.  The 
worm  destructive  of  the  vines,  referred  to  in 
DeuL  xxviii,  39  ;  which  was  the  pfralisvUanaj 
or  pyratis  fascianaf  of  Forskal.  the  vine  weevil, 
A  small  insect  extremely  hurtful  to  the  vines. 
.    WORMWOOD,  ivf^,  Deut.  xzix,  18 ;  Prov . 


V,  4;  Jer.  ix,  15;  zziii,  15;  Lam.  iii,  IS,19; 
Amos  V,  7;  vi,  12;  j^vAw,  Rer.  viti,  11.  h 
the  Septuagint  the  original  word  is  vsrioah 
rendered,  and  generally  by  terms  ezpRnrreei 
its    figurative   sense,    for  what    is  eftssire, 
odious,  or  deleterious;  but  in  the  Synae  tad 
Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  Latin  r^psi^  rt 
is  rendered  *'  wormwood ;"  and  this  is  dofui, 
by  Celsius,  who  names  it  the  aifsintkiitm  in- 
UmieumJudaicuMf  [bitter  worm  wood  of  Jaisa.] 
From   the   passages    of   Scripture,   hovcrcr, 
where  this  plant  is  mentioned,  somethiiig  laon 
than  the  bitterness  of  its  qualitjea  aeenutobp 
intimated,  and  effects  are  attributed  to  it  grreia 
than  can  be  produced  by  the  wormwood  d 
Ekirope.    The  Chaldee  paraphrase  eivcs  it  rrn 
the  character  of  "  the  wormwood  of  death.*  I 
may  therefore  mean  a  plant  allied,  pcriiaps,  -' 
the  absinthium  in  appearance  and  in  taste,  to 
possessing  more  nauseous,  hurtful,  and  foraj- 
dable  properties. 

WORSHIP.  The  Scriptural  obligstiwi  of 
public  worship  is  partly  founded  upon  examp^. 
and  partly  upon  precept;  so  that  no  penes 
who  admits  tnat  authoritv,  can  questioa  this 
great  duty  without  monirest  and  criming  is- 
consistency.  The  institution  of  publie  vtr- 
ship  under  the  law,  and  the  pracuoe  of  syna- 
ffoguc  worship  among  the  Jews,  from  at  ^'^ 
the  time  of  Ezra,  cannot  be  questiooed;  beih 
of  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  d 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  The  prceepiive 
authority  for  our  re-gular  attendance  opeo  ps^ 
lie  worship,  is  either  inferential  or  direcL 
The  command  to  publish  the  Gospd  ischide! 
the  obligation  of  assembling  to  hua  it;  tbe 
name  by  which  a  Christian  society  is  desig- 
nated in  Scripture  is  a  church  ;  which  signiKs 
an  assembly  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and,  in  the  ease  of  a  Christian  assembly,  that 
business  must  necessarily  be  spiritual,  and  i> 
dude  the  sacred  exercises  of  prayer,  prai^ 
and  hearing  the  Scriptures.  But  we  have  mm 
direct  precepts,  although  the  practice  vas 
obviously  continued  from  Judaism,  and  Vds 
therefore  consuetudinary.  Some  of  therpis- 
tles  of  St.  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  reod  ic 
the  churches.  The  singing  of  psalms,  hymc^ 
and  spiritual  songs  is  enjoined  as  an  atic( 
solemn  worship  to  the  Lord;  and  Sl  Paui 
cautions  the  Biebrews  that  they  *^  forsake  not 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together.*  Th« 
practice  of  the  primitive  age  is  also  nuutiN 
from  the  epistlea  of  St  Paul.  The  Lod's 
Supper  was  celebrated  by  the  body  of  belift^f' 
collectively:  and  this  Apostle  prescribes  to  ib* 
Corinthians  regulations  for  tne  exercises  of 
prayer  and  prophesy  ings,  '*  when  they  c^m' 
together  in  the  church," — the  assembly.  Tft^ 
statedness  and  order  of  these  holy  offices  in 
the  primitive  church,  appear  also  from  t*i« 
apost($lical  epistle  of  St.  Clement:  "  We  ou;bt 
also,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  dittM 
knowledge,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  whoiso- 
ever  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  done. 
We  oueht  to  make  our  oblations,  and  psrfbrfi 
our  holy  offiees.  at  their  appointed  seasoei, 
for  these  he  hath  commanded  to  be  done,  n( 
imgularly  or  by  chanee,  bm  at  deunuostc 
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ine*  mod  hovn;  as  he  bath  litewiM  ordaimd 
if  hit  supzeme  will,  when,  and  by  what  per- 
one,  they  shall  be  perfonned;  that  so  all 
kings  being  done  according  to  his  plessttra, 
nay  be  acceptable  in  his  sight."  This  passage 
I  remarkable  (or  orgiog  a  divine  authority  for 
be  public  services  of  the  church,  bv  which 
It.  Clement,  no  doubt,  roesns  the  authority  of 
he  inspired  directions  of  the  Apostles.  The 
nds  of  the  institution  of  public  worship  are 
T  such  obvious  importance,  that  it  must  ever 
tt  considered  as  one  of  the  most  condescend' 
ng  and  gracious  dispensations  of  Gk)d  to  man. 
iy  this  his  church  confesses  his  name  before 
he  world ;  by  this  the  public  teaching  of  his 
rord  is  associated  with  sets  calculatM  to  af- 
ea  the  mind  with  that  solemnity  which  is  the 
m»t  Dreparation  for  hearing  it  to  edification. 
i  is  thus  that  the  ignorant  uid  the  vicious  are 
»llected  together,  and  instructed  and  warned ; 
he  invitations  of  mercy  are  publislied  to  the 
piiUv,  and  the  sorrowful  and  afllicted  are 
lomforted.  In  these  assemblies  Ood,  by  his 
3oly  Spirit,  diffuses  his  vital  and  sanai tying 
oAuence,  and  takes  the  devout  into  a  fellow- 
ihip  with  himself,  from  which  they  derive 
Arength  to  do  and  to  suffer  his  will  in  the 
rarious  scenes  of  life,  while  he  there  affords 
hem  a  foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hailownl 
pleasures  which  are  reserved  for  them  at  his 
igbi  hand  for  erermore.  Prayers  and  inter- 
iessions  are  offered  for  national  and  public 
DU*rv8t8 ;  and  while  the  benefit  of  these  exer> 
:ise8  descends  upon  a  country,  all  are  kept 
lensibie  of  the  dependence  of  every  public  and 
)ersonal  interest  upon  Qod.  Praise  calls  forth 
he  grateful  emotions,  and  gives  cheerfulness 
0  piety ;  and  that  instruction  in  riff hteousneas 
vhich  is  so  perpetually  repeated,  diffuses  the 
)rinciples  of  morality  and  religion  throughout 
>ociety ;  enlightens  and  gives  activity  to  con- 
icience;  raises  the  standard  of  morals;  at- 
'iches  shame  to  vice,  and  praise  to  virtue ;  and 
hus  exerts  a  powerfully  purifying  influence 
tpon  mankind.  Laws  thus  receive  a  force, 
vhich,  in  other  circumstances,  they  could  not 
icquire,  even  were  they  enacted  m  as  great 
>crfeciion;  and  the  administration  of  justice 
■  aided  by  the  strongest  possible  obligation 
ind  sanction  being  given  to  legal  oaths.  The 
tomestic  relations  are  rendered  more  strone 
>nd  interesting  by  the  rery  habit  of  the  attend- 
uice  of  families  upon  the  sacred  services  of  the 
anctuary  of  the  iiord ;  and  the  rich  and  the 
>oor  meeting  together,  and  standing  on  the 
amo  common  ground  as  sinners  before  Grod, 
qually  dependent  upon  hinK  and  equally  suing 
or  his  mercy,  has  a  powerful,  though  often  an 
nsensible,  influence  in  humbling  the  pride 
'hich  is  nourished  by  superior  rank,  and  in 
Bising  the  lower  classes  above  abjectness  of 
pirit,  without  injuring  their  humility.  Piety, 
>encToIence,  and  patriotism  are  equally  de- 
pendent for  their  purity  and  vigour  upon  the 
e^iar  and  devout  worship  of  God  in  the  sim- 
uiciiy  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  Dr. 
!^eander*s  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting 
Hiblic  worship  among  the  primitive  Christians, 


which,  thoogh  ({«eBtiooid>le  on  some  points,  m 
upon  the  wnole  iust  snd  interesting :— Sines 
the  religion  of  tne  New  Testament  did  not 
sdmit  of  any  peculiar  outward  priesthood| 
similar  to  that  of  the  Old,  the  same  outwara 
kind  of  worship,  dependent  on  certain  places, 
times,  and  outward  actions  and  demeanoua, 
would  also  have  no  place  in  its  composition. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
were  to  be  present,  not  in  this  or  that  plaos^ 
but  in  every  place  where  Christ  himself  is 
actire  in  the  Spirit,  and  where  through  him  the 
worship  of  Qod  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  estar 
blished.  Every  Christian  in  particular,  and 
every  church  in  general,  were  to  represent  a 
spiritual  temple  of  the  hord;  the  true  worship 
of  God  was  to  be  only  in  the  inward  heart,  ana 
the  whole  life  proceeding  from  such  inward 
disposition,  sanctified  by  faith,  was  to  be  a 
continued  spiritual  service;  this  is  the  great 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Gk>spel,  which  prevails 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  by  which  tha 
whole  outward  appearance  of  religion  was  to 
assume  a  diflTerent  form,  and  all  that  once  was 
carnal  waa  to  be  converted  into  apiritual,  and 
ennobled.  This  notion  came  forward  moal 
strongly  in  the  original  inward  life  of  the  first 
Christians,  particularly  when  contrasted  with 
Judaism,  and  atill  more  so  when  contrasted 
with  Heathenism ;  a  contrast  which  taught  tha 
Christians  to  avoid  all  pomp  that  caught  ths 
eye,  and  all  multiplication  of  means  of  devo* 
tion  addressed  to  the  senses,  while  it  made  then 
hold  fast  the  simple,  spiritual  character  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  God.  It  was  this  which 
always  struck  tne  Heathen  so  much  in  ths 
Christian  worship ;  namely,  that  nothing  waa 
found  amon^  them  of  the  outward  pomp  of 
all  other  religions;  no  temples,  no  attars,  nc 
images.  This  reproach  was  made  to  the  Chris- 
tians by  Celsus,  and  answered  thus  by  Origea : 
"In  the  highest  sense  the  temple  and  image 
of  Gk)d  are  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  and 
hence,  also,  in  all  the  faithful,  who  are  ani- 
mated by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, — livin|(  imageal 
with  which  no  statue  of  Jove  by  Phidias  is  fit 
to  be  compared."  Christianity  impelled  mea 
frequently  to  seek  for  the  stillness  of  the  in* 
ward  sanctuary,  and  here  to  pour  forth  their 
heart  to  God,  who  dwells  in  such  temples;  but 
then  the  flames  of  love  were  also  lighted  in 
their  hearts,  which  sought  communion  in  order 
to  strengthen  each  other  mutually,  and  to  unite 
themselves  into  one  holy  flame  which  pointed 
toward  heaven.  The  communion  of  prayer 
and  devotion  was  thought  a  source  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  inasmuch  as  men  knew  that  the  Lord 
was  present  by  his  Spirit  among  those  who 
were  gathered  together  in  his  name ;  but  thea 
they  were  far  from  ascribing  any  peculiar  aa* 
credness  and  sanctity  to  the  place  of  assembly. 
Such  an  idea  would  appear  to  partake  of  He*- 
thenism ;  and  men  were  at  first  in  less  danger 
of  being  seduced  into  such  an  idea,  because 
the  first  general  places  of  assembly  of  the 
Christians  were  only  fommon  rooms  in  private 
houses,  just  aocording  as  it  happened  that  any 
member  of  the  church  had  suflicient  accom- 
modation for  the  purpose.    Thus  Gaius  of  C^ 
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alrtl^  lUmi.  zvi,  it  eUM  tlie  IkmI  of  tlM  ofaansli, 
bwmise  the  diureh  was  ia  the  habit  of  aaaem- 
blitiff  in  a  voom  of  hia  honae.  Origan  aaya, 
*  The  place  where  belierera  coma  together  to 
pray  has  something  agreeable  and  useful  about 
jtr  but  then  he  only  saya  this  in  reapeot  to 
Ikat  spiritual  communion.  Man,  we  must 
•TOW,  is  Tery  easily  led  to  fall  away  from  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  to 
oonnect  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  with  out- 
ward and  earthly  things ;  aa  the  Apostle  8a3rs, 
**  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  to  wish  to  end 
in  the  flesh."  Watchfulness  on  this  point  was 
oonstantly^  needed,  lest  the  Jewish  or  the  Hea- 
then notions  should  here  intrude  themselves 
#n  those  of  the  Gk>spel,  which  was  likely 
enough  to  happen  as  soon  as  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  notiona  of  the  priesthood  had 
been  confused.  Even  in  the  time  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
oombat  the  notion,  which  allowed  the  essen- 
tials of  a  Christian  life  to  be  of  one  kind  in, 
and  of  another  out  of)  the  church.  "  The  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,'*  he  says,  *'must  form  the 
wiiole  course  of  their  life  and  conduct  on  the 
Model  which  they  assmne  in  the  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety ;  they^  must  be  such,  and 
Aot  merely  seem  so ;  as  mild,  as  pious,  and  as 
ebaritable.  But  now,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
they  change  their  habits  and  their  manners 
with  the  chan|;e  of  place,  as  the  polypus,  they 
■ay,  changes  its  colour,  and  becomes  like  tlic 
poek  on  which  it  banes.    They  lay  aaide  the 

Siritual  habit  which  Uiey  had  assumed  in  the 
nreh,  as  soon  as  ther  hsTe  left  the  church, 
and  assimilate  themselves  to  the  multitude 
•mone  whom  they  live.  I  should  rather  say. 
that  thev  convict  themselTes  of  hypocrisy,  ana 
show  wnat  they  really  are  in  their  inwaid  na- 
tore,  by  laying  aside  the  mask  of  piety  which 
they  had  assumed ;  and  while  they  honour  the 
word  of  Gk>d.  they  leave  it  behind  them  in  the 
place  where  they  heard  it" 

The  Christian  places  of  assembly  were,  at 
first,  in  the  rooms  of  private  houses ;  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  case^  that  in  large  towns,  where 
tiM  number  of  Christians  was  soon  considers* 
ble,  and  no  member  of  the  church  had  any 
room  in  his  house  suflicient  to  contain  all  his 
knethren,  or  in  places  where  men  did  not  fear 
any  prejudicial  consequences  from  large  as- 
semblies, the  church  divided  itself  into  diiTer- 
ant  sections,  according  to  the  habitations  of 
its  members,  of  which  each  section  held  its 
assemblies  in  one  particular  chamber  of  the 
house  of  some  weslthy  member  of  the  church  ; 
or,  perhaps,  while  it  was  usual  to  unite  on 
Bunaavs  m  one  general  assembly,  yet  each 
Uidividual  part  of  the  church  met  together 
daily  in  the  rooms  which  lay  the  most  conve- 
nient to  it.  Perhaps  the  passages  in  St.  Paul's 
opistles,  which  speak  of  churches  in  the  houses 
of  particular  persons,  are  thus  to  be  understood. 
The  answer  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the  question 
of  the  prefect,  "  Where  do  you  assemble  V* 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  genuine  Christian 
Wfifii  on  this  point.  This  answer  waa,  "  Where 
saeh  one  can  and  will.  You  believe,  no  doubt, 
llMt  ws  all  meet  together  in  one  place ;  but  it 


is  not  io,  ftr  the  Gbd  of  tke 
shut  up  in  a  room,  but,  bein^  iiiTiaibile,  he  flk 
both  heaven  and  earth,  and  u  honoond  every 
where  by  the  faithfbL"    Justin  adda,  that  whoa 
he  eame  to  Rome,  he  waa  aeeoatomad  to_dwci 
in  one  paitieular  apot,  and  that  tboK 
tians  who  were  instructed  by  him,  and  ^ 
to  hear  his  discourses,  assembled  at  bis 
He  had  not  visited  any  other  oong^i^aiftoai  of 
the  chureh.    The  arran^emonta  which  the  po> 
culiarittes  of  the  Christian  worship  tayiked, 
were  gradually  made  in  these  plaees  of  aasts- 
bly,  such  as  an  eleTated  seat  Ibrthe  purpoae 
of  readine  the  Scriptores  and    preacfaing,  a 
table  for  Uie  distribution  of  the  aaeiasDCfit,  is 
which  aa  early  as  the  time  of  TeitalliaB  the 
name  of  altar,  ara  or  dUare^  was  giTon,  and 
perhaps   not    without   some   mixtme    of  the 
unevangelical    Old    Testament    notioB    of  a 
saerifioe;    or  at  least  this  idea   might  easily 
attach  itsdf  to  this  name.    When  the  chnrchei 
increased,  and  thdr  eircumstaneea  improved, 
there  were,  during  Uie  course  of  the  thin!  cen- 
tury, already  separate  chureh  buildings  for  the 
Christians,  as  tiie  name  B^^vnivt^mt  m*,  [reli- 
gious plsces,]  of  the  Christiana  occurs  in  the 
edia  of  GteUienus.    In  the  time  of  the  external 
prosperity  of  the  church,  during  the  reiga  ef 
Diocletian,  many  handsome  churohca  arose  ia 
the  great  towns.    The  use  of  images  was  orif^i- 
nally  quite  foreign  to  the  Christian  worship 
and  churches,  and  it  remained  ao  during  tha 
whole  period.    The  intermixture  of  art  sad 
religion,  and  the  use  of  images  for  the  latter, 
appeared  to  the  first  Christians  a  Heathenish 
practice.     As  in  Heathenism  the  divine  be* 
comes  desecrated  and  tarnished   by  intermix- 
ture with  the  natural ;  and  as  men  hare  often 
paid  homage  to  the  beauties  of  nature,   with 
imury  to  the  cause  of  holiness,  the  first  wanati 
of  Cnristian  zeal,  which  opposed  the  idobtry 
of  nature,  so   common  to   Heathenism,   and 
sought  to  maintain  the  divine  in  all  its  paritj 
and  elevation,  was  inclined  rather  to  set  hcti- 
ness  in  the  strongest  contrast  with   what  is 
beautiful    by   nature,    than    to    endeavour  to 
grace  it  by  lending  it  a  beautiful  form.     M«fi 
were  more  inclined  in  general  to  carry  into 
extremes  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of   ilie 
Divinity  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  which  sotted 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  church   in  these 
centuries,  than  to  throw  it  into  the  back  ground, 
and  overwhelm  it  under  the  predominance  of 
their  aesthetic  dispositions,  and  their  love  of  art. 
This  is  peculiarly  shown  by  the  general  belief 
of  the  early  church,  that  Christ  had   ckHhed 
his  inward  divine  glory  in  a  mean  outward 
form,  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  it ; 
a  conclusior.  which  was  drawn  from  inter^«rei- 
ing  the  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  liti,  S 
too  literally.    Thus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
warns  the  Christians,  from  the  example  of 
Christ,  not  to  attribute  too  much  value  to  out- 
ward beauty:  '*  The  Lord  hirosdf  wsa  mean 
in  outward  form ;  and  who  is  better  than  the 
Lordi    But  he  revealed   himself  not   in   the 
beauty  of  the  body,  perceptible  to  our  senses 
but  in  the  true  bcaiuty  of  the  soul  as  well  as  r^ 
I  the  body ;  the  beauty  of  the  soul  eonslsting 
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ihmtoImms,  and  that  of  the  faod>^  m  imiBor> 
alky  !**  FaUien  of  entirely  oppoeite  habiu  of 
Bina,  the  adhenDts  of  two  dinerant  eyeteme 
»f  conociTiB^  divine  thinc%  vefe  nevertheteea 
tnited  on  thie  point  by  their  common  oppoaa- 
ion  to  the  miztnre  of  the  natural  and  the 
Limine  in  Heatheniam^  and  by  the  endeaTOur 
o  maintain  the  devotion  to  Qod,  in  apirit  and 
n  troth,  pore  and  undeliled.  Clemena  of 
Uexandria  ia  aa  little  fiiToaraUe  aa  Tertnllian 
o  the  uae  of  imagea.  Heathena,  who,  like 
Alexander  Serema,  aaw  aomethine  divine  in 
^hrM*B  peraoaal  fi>rm,  and  aeota  which  mixed 
Seatheniam  and  Chnatianity  together,  wen 
be  firat  who  made  naa  of  imagea  of  Chriat ; 
IS,  for  ioatanee,  Che  GhuMtio  aect  of  the  ibUow- 
trs  of  Carpocratian,  who  pat  hia  image  beaide 
jK>ae  of  Plato  and  AriatoUe.  The  uae  of  reli- 
ftoua  imagea  among  the  Ghriatiana  did  not 
>roceed  from  their  eedeaiaatical  but  from  their 
lomeatie  life.  In  the  intoceoorae  of  daily  life, 
he  Ghriatiana  aaw  themaelvea  every  where 
unrounded  by  objecta  of  Heathen  mythologj, 
*r  by  auch  aa  ahoieked  their  moral  and  Chna- 
ian  feelinga.  Similar  objecta  adorned  the 
ralla  of  chambera,  the  drinking  veeaeb,  and 
be  aignet  rinn,  (on  which  the  Heathen  had 
4>n8tantly  idolatroua  imagea,)  to  which,  when- 
(Ter  they  pleaaed^  they  could  addreaa  their 
levotiona;  and  the  Ghriatiana  naturalljr  felt 
hemaelvea  obliged  to  replaoe  theae  objecta, 
vhich  wounded  thek  moral  and  religioua  feei- 
ng, with  othera  more  auiied  to  thoae  feelinea. 
rherefore,  they  gladly  put  the  likeneaa  or  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  upon  hia  ahouldera, 
>n  their  cnpa,  as  a  aymbol  of  the  Redeemer, 
ivbo  aavea  the  ainnera  that  return  to  him,  ao> 
iordiog  to  the  paiable  in  the  GkMpel.  And 
i^lemeaa  of  Akzamdria  aaya,  in  reference  to 
he  aignet  ringa  of  the  Ghriatiana,  "  Let  our 
(ig^et  ringa  consist  of  a  dove,"  the  emblem  of 
he  Holy  Ghost.  "  or  a  fish,  or  a  ship  aailing 
owaid  heaven,"  the  emblem  of  the  Ghristian 
ihurch,  or  of  individual  Ghristian  souls,  "  or  a 
yre,"  the  emblem  of  Ghriatian  ioy,  "or  an 
L>  ichor,"  the  emblem  of  Ghristian  nope :  "  and 
le  who  ia  a  fiaherman,  let  him  remember  the 
fVpostle,  and  the  children  who  were  dragged 
lut  from  the  water ;  for  those  men  ought  not 
o  engrave  idolatroua  forma,  to  whom  the  uae 
»f  them  ia  forbidden;  those  can  engrave  no 
tword  and  no  bow,  who  aeek  for  peace;  the 
riends  of  temperance  cannot  engrave  drinking 
ups."  And  yet,  perhMss,  religious  images 
aade  their  way  from  domestic  life  into  the 
hurches  as  early  aa  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
ury ,  and  the  wdils  of  the  churches  were  painted 
n  the  same  way.  The  council  of  Elvira  set 
Lself  against  this  innovation  as  an  abuae,  for 
t  made  the  following  order :  "  Objects  of  reve- 
ence  and  worship  snail  not  be  painted  on  the 
iralls."  It  is  probable  that  the  viaible  repre> 
«ntation  of  the  croas  found  its  way  very  early 
nto  domestic  and  eocleaiastical  life.  Thia 
oken  was  remaritably  common  among  them ; 
t  was  used  to  consecrate  their  rising  and  their 
^ing  to  bed,  their  goine  out  and  their  coming 
D,  and  all  the  actions  of  daily  life;  it  was  the 
ign  which  Ghristians  made  involuntarily  when- 
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ever  aar  thing  of  a  ftaxfhl  natane  Mupriaai 
them.  This  waa  a  mode  of  expaeaaing,  by 
meana  pereeptible  to  the  aenaaa,  the  purely 
Ghriatian  idea,  that  all  die  aationa  of  Chri» 
tiana,  aa  wall  aa  the  whole  cooraa  of  their  life, 
muat  be  aanctUied  by  feith  in  the  crucified 
Jeaua,  and  by  dependence  upon  him ;  and  that 
thia  faith  ia  the  moat  powerful  means  of  ooa- 
^uering  all  eril,  and  pfeserving  oneaelf  ngainat 
iL  But  here  alao,  aeain,  men  were  too  apt  to 
eonfuae  the  idea  ana  the  token  which  repre- 
aented  it:  and  they  attributed  the  effects  of 
faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer  to  the  outward 
aign,  to  which  they  aaeribed  a  aupematural, 
aanctifying,  and  preaervative  power;  an  error 
of  which  we  find  traces  aa  early  as  the  thifd 
century. 

We  now  pass  from  the  eonaiderotioB  of  the 
plaoea  of  puUic  worahip,  to  that  af  the  aeaaona 
of  worahip,  and  the  feativala  of  the  early  Ghria- 
tiana. It  la  here  ahown  again,  that  tae  Go»> 
pel,  as  it  remodelled  the  ibrmer  conoeptiono 
of  the  priesthood,  of  worahip  in  general,  and 
of  holy  plaoea,  alao  entirely  changed  the  than 
viewa  or  aacred  seasons.  And  here  again,  alao, 
the  character  of  the  theocracy  of  the  New 
Testament  nvealed  itself,  a  tdeocracy  spirit* 
ualised,  ennobled,  and  freed  from  its  outward 
earb  of  aense,  and  from  the  limita  which 
bounded  ita  generalixation.  The  Jewish  laws 
relating  to  tMir  feativala  were  not  merely  ab> 
rogatea  by  the  CKtapel,  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to 
tranafer  theae  feativala  to  different  aeaaoas ;  hot 
they  were  entirely  abolished,  aa  far  aa  fixing 
reUgious  worahip  to  particiuar  timea  ia  con- 
oernied.  St.  Paul  expreaaly  declares  all  sancti- 
fying of  ceitain  seasons,  aa  far  aa  men  deduoed 
this  from  the  divine  command,  to  be  Jewish 
and  unevangelical,  and  to  be  like  returning  lo 
the  alavery  of  the  law,  and  to  captivity  to  outr 
ward  nreeepta.  Such  waa  the  <^inion  of  the 
early  cnurch.  At  first  the  churchea  aaaamblod 
every  day ;  aa,  for  inatanoe,  the  first  chureh  of 
Jerusalem,  which  assembled  daily  for  prayer 
in  common,  and  for  the  public  consideraAioB 
of  the  divine  word,  for  the  common  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  a^ap«,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the 
common  head  of  the  apiritual  body  of  the 
church  and  themselves,  and  between  one  an- 
other as  members  of  this  body.  Traces  of  this 
are  also  found  in  later  times  in  the  daily  aa- 
sembling  of  the  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read,  and  of  celebrating 
the  communion.  Although,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wanta  of  human  nature  generally,  consist- 
ing  as  it  does  of  sense  as  well  as  soul,  ami 
thoae  of  a  large  body  of  Ghriatiana  in  particular, 
who  were  only  in  a  atate  of  education,  and 
were  to  be  brought  up  to  the  ripeneas  of  Uhria 
tian  manhood,  men  soon  selected  definite  timsf 
fbeside  the  authorized  Ghristian  Sabbath,  the 
firat  day  of  the  week]  for  religious  admonitioiii^ 
and  to  conaecrate  them  to  a  fuller  occupation 
with  religioua  things,  aa  well  as  to  public  da- 
votion,  with  the  intention,  that  the  influeaoe 
of  these  definite  timea  should  animate  and 
sanctify  the  rest  of  theur  lives,  and  that 
Ghristians  who  withdrew  themselves  firom  iha 
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diilnclioiu  of  bniincss  on  theie  davi,  and 
eollffciod  their  hearts  before  God  in  the  itiU- 
ncM  of  lolitude,  as  well  as  in  pttblic  devoiioD, 
might  make  these  seasons  of  service  to  the 
other  parts  of  their  life ;  yet  this  was  in  itself, 
and  of  itself,  nothing  nnevangelical.  It  was 
only  a  dropping  down  from  the  purely  spiritual 
point  of  view,  on  which  even  the  Christian,  as 
oe  still  carries  about  two  natures  in  himself, 
cannot  always  maintain  himself,  to  the  carnal ; 
a  dropping  down  which  became  constantly 
more  necessarr,  the  more  the  fire  of  the  first 
animation  ancf  the  warmth  of  the  first  love  of 
the  Christians  died  away.  It  was  no  more 
unevangelic  than  the  gredual  limitation  of  the 
exercise  of  many  rights,  belonging  to  the  com- 
mon priesthood  of  all  Christians,  to  a  certain 
class  in  the  church,  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary.  But  just  as  the  unevangelic 
made  its  appearance,  men  supposed  certain 
days  distin^ished  from  others,  and  hallowed 
by  divine  right,  when  they  introduced  a  dis- 
tinction between  holy  and  common  da^s  into 
the  life  of  the  Christian,  and  in  this  distinction 
fi^rgot  his  calling  to  sanctity  all  davs  alike. 
When  the  Montanists  wished  to  introduce  and 
make  imperative  new  fasts,  which  were  fixed 
to  certain  days,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  very  properly  brought  to  oppose  them; 
but  Tertullian,  who  stood  on  the  boundary 
between  the  original  pure  evangelic  times  and 
those  when  the  intermixture  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  notions  first  took  place,  confuses 
here  the  views  of  the  two  religions,  because 
he  makes  the  evangelical  to  consist,  not  in  a 
wholly  different  method  of  considering  festi- 
vals alto^her,  but  in  the  celebration  of  differ- 
ent particular  festivals;  and  he  makes  the 
JudaiEing,  which  the  Apostle  condemns,  to 
consist  only  in  the  observation  of  the  Jewish 
instead  of  the  peculiarly  Christian  festivals. 
The  weekly  and  the  yearly  festivals  orieinally 
arose  firom  the  self-same  fundamental  idea, 
which  was  the  centre  point  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life;  the  idea  of  imitating  Christ,  the 
crucified  and  the  risen;  to  follow  him  in  his 
death,  by  appropriating^ to  ourselves,  in  peni- 
tence and  faith,  the  dfects  of  his  death,  by 
dyin^  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world ;  to  follow 
him  m  his  resurrection,  by  rising  again  with 
him,  by  faith  in  him  and  by  his  power,  to  a 
new  and  holy  life,  devoted  to  Gkkl,  which,  be- 

f  inning  here  below  in  the  seed,  is  matured  in 
eaven.  Hence  the  festival  of  joy  was  the 
festival  of  the  resurrection ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  it,  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  with  mortification  and  crucifixion 
of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  of  fastine:  and  peni- 
knce.  Thus  in  the  week  the  Sunday  was  the 
joyful  festival ;  and  the  preparation  for  it  was 
a  di^  of  penitence  and  prayer,  consecrated  to 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  preparations  for  them,  and  this  was  cele- 
brated on  the  Friday ;  ana  thus  also  the  yearly 
festivals  were  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  operations  of  the  Redeemer 
alter  he  had  risen  again ;  the  preporation  for 
Ihis  day  was  in  commemoration  of  the  suffer^ 
iagt  and  festmgs  of  oiir  Saviour.    Allusion  is 


made  to  Sunday  under  the  cfaaraeier  of  a 
val,  as  a  symbol  of  a  new  life:,  conaecraled  GS 
the  Ijord  in  opposition  to  the  old  S«bbaih>  is 
the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  fitagnesians:  "  If 
they  who  were  brought  up  under  the  OM  Te^ 
tament  have  attained  to  a  new  hope,  sad  ao 
longer  keep  [Jewish]  Sabbaths  holy,  bat  have 
consecrated  their  life  to  the  day  of  the  Lad, 
on  which  also  our  life  rose  up  in  hiia,  how 
shall  we  be  able  to  live  witfacnit  him  1"    Soaday 
was  distinguished  as  a  day  of  joy  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  men  did  not  fast  upon  it,  aad 
that  they  prayed  standing  up  and  not  loieeiijig, 
as  Christ  had  raised  up  fallen  man  to  heavea 
again  through  his  resurrection.     And  farthcv: 
two  other  days  in  the  week,  Friday  and  Wed^ 
nesday,  particularly  the  tbrmer,  were  ooose- 
crated  to  the  remembrance  of  the  soflerings  ef 
Christ,  and  of  the  circumstancea  preparatory 
to  them;  congregations  were  heU   on  them, 
and  a  fast  till  tmee  o'clock  in  the  aftanoon, 
but  nothing  was  positively  appointed  eonoemin^ 
them;  in  respect  to  ioinin^  in  ihea^  soknmi- 
ties  every  one  consulted  his  own  convraiciM* 
or  inclimuion.    Such  fssts,  joined  with  prayer, 
were  considered  as  the  watchea  of  the  miiita 
Chrisii  [soldiers  of  Christ]  on  their  poet  by  the 
Christians,  who  comparra  thair  calling  to  a 
warfare,  the  mUUia  CkrisH,  and  thc^  vat 
sUUioneSj  and  the  days  on  which  they  took  pUct 
were  called  dies  siaiummm,  [day  of  their  sta- 
tions.]   The  churches,  which  were  a  graft  of  a 
Christian  on  a  Jewish  spirit,  although  they 
received  the  Sunday,  retained  also  that  of  tM 
Sabbath ;   and  from  them  the  custom  spicad 
abroad  in  the  oriental  church,  of  distinguishUig 
this  day,  as  well  as  the  Sunday,  by  not  &stii^ 
and  by  praying  in  an  erect  posture;    in  tha 
western    churches,    particulariy    the    RcanaB, 
where  opposition  to  Judaism  was  the  prevail- 
ing tendency,  this  very  opposition  produced 
the  custom  of  celebrating  tne  Saturday  in  par> 
ticular  as  a  fast  day.   This  difference  in  custooa 
would  of  course  oe  striking,  where  membos 
of  the  oriental  church  spent  their  Sabbath  day 
in  the  western  church.    It  was  only  too  soon 
that  men  lost  sight  of  the  principle  of  iha 
apostolic  church,  which  retained  the  unity  at 
faith  and  spirit  in  the  bond  of  love,  but  sl- 
lowed  all  kinds  of  difference  in  external  thin^; 
and  then  they  began  to  require  unifonnitv  in 
these  things.    The  first  yeariy  festivals  of  the 
Christians  proceeded  from  similar  views;  and 
at  first  the  contrast  which  had  in  early  times 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  develope* 
mcnt  as  well  of  the  churchly  life,  as  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  peculiarly  nrooi- 
nent ;  I  mean  the  contrast  between  the  Jewish 
churches  and  those  of  the  Gentile  conmts. 
The  former  retained  all  the  Jewiah  festivals  as 
well  as  the  whole  ceremonisl  law;  ahhoa^h 
by  degrees  they  introduced  into  them  a  Cbnt* 
tian    meaning   which    spontaneously   offend 
itself.    On  the  contrary,  there  was  probably 
no  yearly  festival  at  all,  from  the  beginning, 
amone  the  Heathen  converts ;  for  no  trace  of 
any  thingof  the  sort  is  found  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.    The  passover  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  easily  ennobled  and  oonvertad 
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l»  A  pastofvwr  which  loited  the  N«ir  TmUOmbI, 
by  merely  tubetituttiig  the  idea  of  deliTeranoe 
firom    ipifkual    bondage,    that   is,  from    the 
slavery  of  ain,  for  that  of   delireranoe  from 
earthly  bondage.    The  paachal  lamb  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  by  whom  that  deliTeranoe  was 
wrought.    These  reprssentations  went  on  the 
sapposition,  that  Christ  had  partaken  his  last 
merJ  with  bis  disciples,  as  a  preper  passover, 
at  the  Terv  time  that  the  Jews  were  celebrating 
theirs.    This  passover  was,  thenfore,  always 
celebrated  on  the  nicht  between  the  fonrteenth 
and  fifteenth  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  as  a 
remembrance  at  the  same  time  of  the  last  sup- 
per  of  Christ.    This    was   the   fundamental 
notion  of  the  whole  Jewish  Christian  paasorer, 
on  which  all  the  rest  was  boik.    The  day  fol* 
lowinr  this  pasaover .  was  consecrated  to  the 
rememnrance  of  the  aoffisringa  of  Christ,  and 
the  third  day  from  it  to  the  remembrance  of  hia 
resurrection.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  greater 
number  of  Heathen  churches,  as  soon  as  men 
beg^  to   celebrate  yearly  festlTals,    (a  time 
which  cannot  be  determined  Tcry  precisely,) 
they    followed   the    method  observed    in  the 
weekly  festivals.    The^r  appointed  one  Sunday 
in  the  year  for  the  festival  of  the  resurrection, 
and  one  Friday  as  a  day  of  penitence  and  fiMt- 
ing  preparatory  to  this  Sunday,  in  remembronoe 
of  the  suffering  of  Christ ;  and  they  gradually 
lengthened  this  time  of  penitence  and  fastinf^, 
as  a  preparation  for  that  high  and  joyful  iesti- 
vml.    In  these  churches  they  were  more  inclined 
to  take  up  a  kind  of  antithetical  turn  against 
the  Jewish  festivals,   than  to  graft  Christian 
ones  upon  them.    It  was  far  from  their  no- 
tions to  think  of  observing  a  yearly  passover 
with  the  Jews.    The  following  was  the  view 
which  they  took  of  the  matter :  "  Every  typical 
feast  has  lost  its  true  meaning  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  which  is  typified ;  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  new  covo> 
nant,  has  taken  the  place  of  that  of  the  old 
covenant."     This  difference  of  outward  cus- 
toms between  the  Jewish  Christian  churches 
and  the  churches   allied  to  them  on  the  one 
hand,  and    the  Heathen   Christian   churches 
founded  by  St.  Paul  on  the  other,  existed  at 
first  without  its  being  supposed  that  external 
things  of  this  hature  were  of  importance  enough 
to  lead  to  a  controversy.     A  fast  formed  ^e 
introduction  to  the  passover;  and  this  was  the 
)nly  fast  formally  established  by  the  church. 
The  necessity  of  this  fast  was  deduced  from 
Matthew  ix,  15;  but  it  was  by  a  carnal  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage,  and  an  application  of 
t  quite  contrary  to  its  real  sense.    For  it  does 
lot  relate  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering,  but 
o  the  time  when  he  shouki  be  with  his  disci- 
jles   no  more.    As  long  as  they  enjoyed  his 
lociety  they  were  to  ^ive  themselves  up  to  jojr, 
ind  to  be  disturbed  m  it  by  no  forced  asoeti- 
•iam.     But  a  time  uf  sorrow  was  to  fi>llow  this 
ime  of  joy,  although  only  for  a  season,  after 
vhich^  a  time  of  higher  and  imperishable  joy, 
n  invisible  communion  with  him,  was  to  fol- 
bw,  John  xvi,  S3.    The  duration  of  this  fast, 
lowever,   was  not  determined;  the   imitation 
»f  xkm  temptation  of  our  Lord  for  forty  days 


introduced  the  custom  of  fhsting  fbrty  hovia 
in  some  ulaoes,  which  afterward  was  extended 
to  forty  aays ;  and  thus  the  fast  of  forty  days, 
the  quadriffesimal  fast,  arose.  The  festival  ot 
penteoost,  Whitsuntide,  was  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  resurrection ;  and  this  was 
dedicated  to  commemorating  the  first  visible 
eflfoots  of  the  operations  of  the  glorified  Christ 
upon  human  nature,  now  also  ennobled  by 
him,  the  lively  proofs  of  his  resurrection  and 
reception  into  gk>ry;  and  therefore  Origen 
joins  the  festivals  of  the  resurrection  and  of 
penteoost  together  as  one  whole.  The  means 
of  transition  from  an  Old  Testament  festival 
to  one  befitting  the  New  Testament,  were  here 
near  at  hand.  The  first  fruits  of  harvest  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature ;  the  first  fruits  of  harvest  in 
the  Kingdom  of  grace ;  the  law  of  the  letter  from 
Mount  Sinai— Uie  law  of  the  spirit  from  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  festival  originally 
embraced  the  whole  season  of  fifty  days  from 
Easter,  and  was  celebrated  like  a  Sunday,  that 
is  to  say,  no  fasts  were  kept  during  the  whole 
of  it,  and  men  prayed  standing,  and  not  kneel- 
injg;;  and  nerhaps  also  in  some  places  assem- 
blies of  tne  church  were  held,  and  the  com- 
munion was  celebrated  every  day.  Afterward, 
two  peculiar  points  of  time,  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
selected  from  this  whole  interval.  These  were 
the  only  festivals  generally  celebrated  at  that 
time,  as  the  passage  cited  from  Ori^n  proves. 
The  fundamental  notion  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life,  which  referred  every  thing  to  the 
suffering,  the  resurrection,  ana  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Uhrist,  as  well  as  the  adherence,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  opposition,  to  the  Jewish 
celebration  of  festivals,  were  the  cause  that 
these  were  the  only  general  festivals.  The 
notion  of  a  birth-day  festival  was  far  from  the 
ideas  of  the  Christians  of  this  period  in  gene- 
ral ;  they  looked  upon  the  second  birth  as  the 
true  birth  of  men.  The  case  must  have  been 
somewhat  different  with  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  human  nature  was  to  be  sanctified  by 
him  from  its  first  developement;  but  then  this 
lust  notion  could  not  at  first  come  so  promi- 
nently forward  among  the  early  Christians, 
because  so  many  of  them  were  first  converted 
to  Christianity  when  well  advanced  in  years, 
afler  some  decisive  excitement  of  their  life; 
but  then  it  may  have  entered  generally  into 
domestic  life,  though  at  first  gradually.  Never- 
theless, we  find  in  this  period  apparently  one 
trace  of  Christmas  as  a  festival.  Its  history  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  a 
kindred  festival ;  the  festival  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  in  his  character  of  Messiah,  his 
consecration  to  the  oflice  of  M^^ssiah  by  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  the  beginning  of  his  pub- 
lic ministry  as  the  Messiah,  which  was  after- 
ward called  Epiphany,  the  iv^rh  rCtv  ivt^av^oiv,  or 
rf|(  im^vilai  roi  Xf  ivroiithe  festival  ofEIpiphany, 
or  of  the  appearance  ofChrist.]  We  find  m  later 
times  that  toese  festivals  extended  themselves  in 
opposite  directions,  that  of  Christmas  spreading 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  other  from  east  to 
west.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  merely  relates, 
that  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Basilidians  ceto> 
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brated  tlie  fisitiTal  of  the  Epiphanv  at  Alex- 
andria in  his  time.  We  can  nardiy  suppose 
that  this  sect  inrented  the  festival,  altboueh 
they  may  haTe  had  some  doematical  reason  tor 
celebratine  it ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  catholic  church  should  have  afterward 
receiTed  a  festival  from  the  Gnostics;  and 
these  Gnostics  most  probably  received  it  ftom 
the  Jewish  Christian  churches  in  Palestine  or 
Syria.  For  this  time  of  our  Saviour's  life 
would  appear  the  most  important  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Christians;  and  the  Ghios- 
tics  would  afterward  explain  it  according  to 
their  own  ideas. 

^  The  character  of 'a  spiritual  worship  of  God 
distinguished  the  Cnristian  worship  fixun  that  of 
other  religions,  which  consisted  in  symboUcal 
pageantrv  and  lifeless  ceremonies.  As  a 
general  elevation  of  spirit  and  sanetification  of 
heart  was  the  object  of  every  thing  in  this  re- 
ligion, instruction  and  edification,  through  a 
common  study  of  the  divine  word,  and  through 
prayer  in  common,  were  the  leading  features 
in  the  Christian  worship.  And  in  this  respect 
it  might  in  its  form  adhere  to  the  arrangements 
made  about  the  congregations  in  the  Jewish 
synngoeues,  in  whicn  also  the  element  of  a 
spintuaJ  religious  worship  was  the  prevailing 
ingredient.  As  the  reading  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  formed  the  ijound  work  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
this  custom  also  passed  into  the  Christian  con- 
gTe^ations.  First  the  Old  Tesument,  and  espe- 
cially the  prophetic  parts  of  it,  were  read  as 
things  that  pointed  to  the  Messiah;  then 
followed  the  Gospels,  and  after  that  the 
qiistles  of  the  Apostles.  The  reading  of  the 
scriptures  was  of  still  greater  consequence 
then,  because  it  was  desirable  that  every 
Christian  should  be  acquainted  with  them; 
and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  rarity  and  deamess 
of  manuscripts,  and  the  poverty  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Christians,  or  perhaps  also 
oecause  sll  were  not  able  to  read,  the  Bible 
itself  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all. 
Frequent  hearing  was  therefore  with  many  to 
supply  the  place  of  their  own  reading.  The 
Scriptures  were  therefore  read  in  the  language 
which  all  could  understand,  and  that  was,  m 
most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin.  In  very  early  times  different  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  into  Latin  were  in  ex- 
istence; as  every  one  who  knew  a  little  of 
Greek,  found  it  needful  to  have  his  own  Bible 
in  his  own  mother  tongue.  In  places  where 
the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language  was  under- 
stood only  by  a  part  of  the  churchy  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  educated  classes,  while  the  rest 
understood  only  their  native  languaee,  as  was 
the  case  in  many  Egyptian  and  Syrian  towns, 
church  interpreters  were  appointed,  as  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  they  immediately 
translated  whai  had  been  read  into  the  language 
of  the  country,  so  that  it  might  be  intelligible 
to  all.  After  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
there  followed,  as  there  hud  previously  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues^  short,  ond  at  first  very 
nmpie,  addresses  m  familiar  laneuaee,  the 
momentary  efiTusions  of  the  heart,  which  oon- 
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had  just  been  read.    Jufltin 

himself  thus  on  the  subjed:  "  After  the  nidia{ 
of  the  *  Scriptures,  the  president  intraeti  ik 
people  in  a  discourse,  and  incites  tkn  to  tk 
imitation  of  these  good  examples."   ABoof 
the  Cheeks,  when  tM  taste  was  asoie  ihssvsi, 
the  sermon  firom  the  very  eariieat  tima  v«iof 
a  more  lengthened  kind,  and   Ibneed  i  icnr 
important  part  of  the  eervaoe.    Singing  il» 
pasasd  from  the  Jewish  servioe  inco  ihu  d 
the  Christian   church.      St.  Paul  ezhoiu  tb£ 
eariy  ehurohes  to  sing  epiritual  soogs.    Whit 
was    used  for  this  purpose  woe  psitlr  i*» 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  sc>D£f 
compoaed    with  thb    very   object,  espvUU/ 
songs  of  praise  and  thanks  to  God  and  Cbns!; 
and  these,  we  know,  Pliny  found  to  be  coy 
tomary  among  the  Christians.    In  the  cdDtn- 
versiee  with  m  Unitarians,  about  the  esd  ^ 
the  second  century,  and  the  beginnts^  of  tk 
third,  the  hymns,  in  which  firom  eartj  iom 
Christ  had  been    honoured  as  a  God,  veif 
appealed  to.    The  power  of  chorBk  meiH 
over  the  heart  was  soon  reoc^gnized;  and  brncr 
those  who  wished  to  propagate  soy  pecaiiir 
opinions,  like  Bardasanes,  or  Paul  of  SaiwM:i&. 
endeavoured    to  spreed    them  by  muns  oi 
hymns.      In    complisnee   with  the  in&nniua 
of  human  nature,  composed  as  it  is  of  »^ 
and  spirit,  the  divine  Founder  of  the  ehcrch, 
beside  his  word,  ordained  two  oatwaid  $:;«$, 
as  symbols  of  the  invisible  communion  viue-ii 
existed  between  him,  the  Head  of  the  spintaal 
body,  and  the  faithful,  ita  members ;  asd  .%ia 
of  the  connection  of  these  members  u  vnh 
him,  so  also  with  one  another.    These  vec 
visible    means    to    represent     the    iorisibk, 
heavenly  benefito  to  be  bestowed  on  tbe  m^ 
hers  of  this  body  through  him ;  and  while  nis 
reeeived    in  faith  the    sign  presented  to  fas 
senses,  the  enjoyment  of  that  beevf nlj  ^osr 
monion  and  those  heavenly  advants<^  vaj 
to  gladden  his  inward  heart.    As  noifain;  » 
all  Christianity  and  in  the  whole  Christian  iiif 
stands  isolatea,  but  all  forms  one  wbok.  yj^ 
oeeding  from  one  centre,  therefore,  also,  tfa^' 
which  this  outward  sien  represented  must  i> 
something  which  should  continue  tbrws^  ^^^ 
whole  of  the  inward  Christian  life,  soncihi^ 
which,    spreading  itsdf  forth  firom  this  on^ 
moment  over  the  whole  Christian  life,  ^bould 
be  capable  of  being  espeetaUy  excited  a^ai:* 
and  promoted  in  return,  by  the  infloeflce  (i 
isolated  moments.    Thus,  baptism  was  to  b« 
the  siffn  of  a  first  entrance  into  oonimun^xi 
with  Die  Redeemer,  and  with  the  cboTCh -'^ 
first  appropriation  of  those  advantages  whci: 
Christ  hss  bestowed  on  man,  namely,  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  inward  union  ei 
life,  which  proceeds  from  it,  as  well  as  o(  lix 
participation  in  a  sanctifying  divine  Spirit  ot 
Jifis.    And  the  Lord's   Supper  was  to  be  ibe 
sign  of  a  constant  continuance  in  this  ^^ 
munion,  in  the  appropriation  and  enjoymdsj 
of  these  advantages :  aind  thus  were  remeseow 
the  essentials  of  the  whole  inwsfd  ChiistM 
life,  in  its  earliest  rise  and  its  oontiDued  pt^ 
giess.  The  whole  pecuUar  spirit  of  Chtistiamtv 
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vaa  pariirvlailx  tUmpad  in  tbo  node  in 
beae  eiteraal  things  were  adminietered ;  and 
be  mode  of  tbeir  adminiairation  in  relurn 
jierted  a  powerful  influence  on  Uie  whole 
Mtore  of  the  Christian  worship.  The  oon- 
teciion  of  the  moments,  reprasenled  by  these 
igns,  with  the  whole  Christian  lifey  the  con- 
leetion  of  inward  and  dirine  things  with  the 
utwaid  act  was  present  to  the  lively  Christian 
eelings  of  the  first  Christians. 

WRITING.  In  regard  to  alphabetic  writ- 
ng,  all  the  ancient  writers  attnbule  the  in* 
rention  of  it  to  some  very  early  age,  and  some 
onntry  of  the  east;  but  they  do  not  pretend 

0  designate  precisely  either  the  time  or  the 
>lace.  They  say,  farther,  that  Cadmus  intn>- 
luced  letters  from  Phenicia  into  Gheeoe,  if  we 
Day  credit  the  Parisian  Chronicle,  B.  C.  1519, 
hat  is,  forty-five  jrears  after  the  death  of 
iioaes.  Antidides  asserts,  and  attempts  to 
nrove,  that  letters  were  invented  in  Egypt  fifteen 
rears  before  Phoroneus,  the  most  ancient  king 
tf  Greece;  that  is,  finir  hundred  and  nine 
rears  after  the  deluge,  and  in  the  one  hundred 
ind  seventeenth  year  of  Abraham.  On  this  it 
oay  be  remarkeo.  that  they  mi^ht  have  been 
ntroduced  into  Eigypt  at  this  time,  but  they 
lad  been  previously  invented  by  the  Pheni- 
:ians.  E^tgenes,  who,  in  the  estimation  of 
?liny,  is  weighty  authority,  informs  us  that 
ibservations,  made  upon  the  heavenly  bodies 
or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years  at  Babylon, 
rere  written  down  upon  baked  tiles;  but 
ierosns  and  Critodemus,  also  referred  to  by 
?liny,  make  the  number  of  years  four  hundred 
ind  eighty.  Pliny  from  these  statements 
iraws  the  eonclusion  that  the  use  of  letters,  as 
le  expresses  it,  must  have  been  eternal,  that 
s,  beyond  all  records.  Simplicios,  who  lived 
n  the  fifth  century,  states,  on  the  amhority  of 
Porphyry,  an  acute  historian,  that  CalUsthenes, 
be  companion  of  Alexander,  found  at  Babylon 

1  n^cord  of  observations  on  the  heavenly  boidies 
br  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three 
rears.  Of  course  the  record  must  have  been 
)egun  B.  C.  2234,  that  is,  the  eighty-ninth 
rear  of  Abraham.  This  statement  receives 
tome  confirmation  firom  the  fact  that  the  month 
»f  March  is  called  Adar  in  the  Chaldaic  dia- 
ect;  and  at  the  time  mentioned,  namely,  the 
tighty-ninth  year  of  Abraham,  the  sun,  cluring 
he  whole  month  of  March,  was  in  the  sign  of 
be  zodiac  called  Aries,  or  the  Ram.  The  word 
\dar  means  the  same  with  Aries.  But.  as 
euers  would  be  unquestionably  first  used  for 
he  purposes  of  general  intercourse,  they  must 
lave  been  known  long  before  they  were  em- 
>loyed  to  transmit  the  motions  of  the  stars. 
])f  this  we  have  an  evidence  in  the  bill  of  sale, 
rhich,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  from  the 
txpressions  uied  in  Gen.  xxiii,  90,  was  given 
0  Abraham  by  the  sons  of  Heth.  Hence  it  is 
lot  at  all  wonderful  that  books  and  writings 
ire  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  if  wdl 
mown,  Exodus  xvii,  14;  xxiv,4;  xxviii,  9~11; 
cxxii,  32;  xxxiv,  27,  26;  Numbers  xxxiii,  2; 
3eut.  xxvii,  8.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
hai  long  before  his  time  there  had  been  public 
nribes,  who  kept  written  genealogies:    they 


w«n  sailed  by  the  Hebrewi  ovt^it,  Ezod.  V| 
14 ;  Deut  zz,  5-9.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jacob» 
seals,  upon  which  names  are  engraved  in  the 
east,  were  in  use,  Gen.  xxzviii,  18;  xli,  42  j 
which  is  another  probable  testimony  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  letters. 

Letters,  which  had  thus  become  known  at 
the  earliest  period,  were  communicated  by 
means  of  the  Phenician  merchants  and  colo- 
nies, and  subsequently  by  Egyptian  emigrants, 
through  all  the  east  and  the  west.  A  strong 
evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
alphabets  themselves,  which  betray  by  their 
rssemUance  a  common  origin.  That  the  poa^ 
terity  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  preserved  a 
knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  auring  theur 
abode  in  Egypt,  where  essentiuly  the  same 
alphabet  was  in  use,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Hebrews  while  remaining  there  always 
had  public  genealogists.  The  law,  also,  was 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  stones ;  a  fact  which 
implies  a  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing. 
The  writing  thus  engraven  upon  stones  if 
designated  by  its  appropriate  name,  namely, 
imn^  Exodus  zxxii,  16,  32.  Not  a  few  of  ths 
Hebrews  might  be  unable  to  read  and  write^ 
Judges  viii,  14;  but  those  who  were  capable 
of  writing  wrote  for  others,  when  necessary. 
Such  persons  were  commonly  priests,  who,  am 
they  do  to  this  day  in  the  east,  bear  an  inkhoro 
in  their  girdle,  Ezek.  x,  2,  3, 11.  In  the  ink- 
horn  were  the  materiala  for  writing,  and  a  knifo 
for  sharpening  the  pen,  Jer.  zxxvi,  23.  The 
rich  and  nome  had  scribes  of  their  own,  and 
readers  also:  whence  there  is  more  frequent 
mention  maae  of  hearing  than  of  readinCi 
1  Kings  iv,  3;  2  Kin^  xii,  10 ;  Isa.  xxix,  18; 
Jer.  zxxvi,  4;  Rom.  ii,  13;  James  v,  11  ;  Rev. 
i,  3.  The  scribes  took  youth  under  their  caroy 
who  learned  from  them  the  art  of  writing.  Some 
of  the  scribes  seem  to  have  held  public  schools 
for  instruction ;  some  of  which,  under  the  care 
of  Samuel  and  other  prophets,  became  in  time 
quite  illustrious,  and  were  called  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  1  Sam.  xix,  16,  dus ;  2  Kings 
ii,  3,  5;  iv,  38;  vi,  1.  The  disciples  in  these 
schools  were  not  children  or  boys,  but  young 
men,  who  inhabited  separate  edifices,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Persian  academies.  They  were 
taught  music  and  sinking,  and  without  doubt 
writing  also,  the  Mosaic  law  and  poetry.  They 
were  denominated,  in  reference  to  their  in- 
structers,  the  sons  of  the  prophets ;  teachers  and 
prophets  being  sometimes  called  fathers.  After 
the  captivity  there  were  schools  for  instruction 
either  near  tne  synagogues  or  in  them. 

The  materials  and  instruments  of  writine 
were,  1.  The  leaves  of  trees.  2.  The  bark  ox 
trees,  from  which,  in  the  process  of  time,  a  sort 
of  paper  was  manufactured.  3.  A  table  of 
wood,  Wya^,  mS,  Deut.  ix,  9;  Elzek.  xxxvii,  5; 
Luke  i,  63.  In  the  east,  these  tables  were  not 
covered  with  wax  as  they  were  in  the  west ;  oi 
at  any  rate  very  rarely  so.  4.  Linen  was  first 
used  for  the  object  in  question  at  Rome.  Linen 
books  are  mentioned  by  Livy.  Cotton  doth 
also,  which  was  used  for  the  bandages  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics, was  one  of  the  materials  for  writing 
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upon.  6.  The  paper  made  from  the  reed  p>pT- 
mt,  which,  at  Plinv  has  shown,  was  used  beiore 
the  Trojan  war.  o.  The  skins  of  various  ani- 
mals ;  but  they  were  poorly  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  until  some  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  were  invented  at  Pernimus, 
during  the  rei^  of  Eumenes,  about  B.  C.  300. 
Hence  the  skins  of  animals,  prepared  for  writ- 
ing, are  called  in  Latin  pergamena^  in  Einglish 
Mrchment,  to  (his  day,  from  the  city  Pergamus. 
They  are  sometimes  denominated  in  Greek, 
lu^piM,  8  Tim.  iv,  13.  7.  Tables  of  lead, 
may.  Job  xiz,  24.  8.  Tables  of  brass,  SiXrot 
j^rnXKoi.  Of  all  the  materials,  brass  was  con- 
ndered  among  the  most  durable,  and  was 
employed  for  those  inscriptions  which  were 
designed  to  last  the  longest,  1  Mace.  viii,22; 
ziv,  20^27,  9.  Stones  or  rocks,  upon  which 
public  laws,  &c,  were  written.  Someiimes  the 
letters  engraved  were  filled  un  with  lime,  Exod. 
xziv,  12;  xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  19;  xxxiv,  1;  Deut. 
zxvii,   1-9;    Joshua  viii,    32;   Job    xix,    24. 

10.  Tiles.  The  inscriptions  were  made  upon 
the  tiles  first,  and  afterward  they  were  balced 
in  the  fire.  They  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylon ;  others  of  later  oricrin  are 
to    be  found    in  many  countries  in  the  east. 

11.  The  sand  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren in  India  to  this  day  learn  the  art  of  writing, 
and  in  which  Archimedes  himself  delineated 
bis  mathematical  figures,  John  viii,  1-^.  If  in 
Ezekiel  iii,  1,  and  in  Revelation  x,  9,  we  are 
Informed  that  books  were  eaten,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  descriptions  are  figurative, 
and  that  they  were  eaten  in  vision ;  and  con- 
sequently we  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  these  passages,  that  any  sub- 
stance was  used  as  materials  for  writing  upon, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  used  for  food. 
The  representations  alluded  to  are  symbolic, 
introduced  to  denote  a  communication  or  reve- 
lation from  God. 

As  to  the  instruments  used  in  writing,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  write  upon  hard  materials, 
as  tables  of  stone  and  brass,  the  st^le  was  made 
of  iron,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  diamond, 
Jer.  xvii.  1.  The  letters  were  formed  upon 
tablets  of  wood,  (when  they  were  covered  with 
wax,)  with  a  style  sharpened  at  one  end,  broad 
and  smooth  at  the  other;  by  means  of  which 
the  letters,  when  badly  written,  might  be  rubbed 
out  and  the  wax  smoothed  do  w  n.  2.  Wax,  ho w- 
ever,  was  but  rarely  used  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  writing  tables  in  warm  regions. 
When  this  was  not  the  case,  the  letters"  were 
painted  on  the  wood  with  black  tincture  or 
uik.  3.  On  linen,  cotton  cloth,  paper,  skins, 
and  parchment,  the  letters  were  painted  with  a 
very  small  brush,  afterward  with  a  reed,  which 
was  split.  The  orientals  use  this  elegant  in- 
strument to  the  present  day  instead  or  open, 
in*,  called  w,  is  spoken  of  in  Num.  v,  23,  as 
well  known  and  common,  Jer.  xxxvi,  18,  and 
was  prepared  in  various  ways,  which  are  related 
by  I'liny.  The  most  simple,  and  consequently 
the  most  ancient,  method  of  preparation  was  a 
mixture  of  water  with  coals  broken  to  pieces, 
or  with  soot,  with  an  addition  of  gum.  The 
ancients  used  other  tinctures  also;  particularly, 


if  we  may  credit  Ciceio  and  Pccuna,  the  ink 
extracted  from  the  cattle  fish,  akiioiidi  limz 
assertion  is  in  opposition  to  Pliny.  The  He- 
brews went  so  far  as  to  write  their  sacnd  books 
in  gold,  as  we  may  learn  from  Jooqihas 
parad  with  Pliny. 

Hieroglyphics,  that  is,  sacred  waAftm 
engravings,  received  that  appell«tio% 
it  was  once,  and  indeed  till  very  lately,  theagfat, 
that  they  were  used  only  to  expreas,  in  a  math 
ner  hidden  from  the  vuleor,  what  was  cxcia> 
sively  religious;    and  which  it  was  thoo^K 
proper  to  conceal  from  all    but    the   learaed. 
The  factj  however,  is,  that  the  hiavglypliK 
was  a  kmd  of  picture  writing,  which  paswd 
through  various  modifications,  ojid  was  applied 
alike  to  sacrod  and  to  civil  parposes;  to  the 
emblazonment  of  the  attributes  of  idols,  the 
exploits  of  warriors,  and  the  events  of  tUustri- 
ous  history.    Rudiments  of  the  same  art  have 
been  founa  among  almost  all  savagva.    Ajnoog 
the  semi-civilized  Mexicans  history  was  pic> 
tonal:  and  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India 
the  same  vehicle  of  instruction  ia  made  ose  of 
on  the  walls  of  their  templea,  to  convey  moral 
lessons,  or  to  indicate  the  character  and  ex- 
ploits of  their  deities.    In  Egypt,  however,  ite 
art  was  carried  into  a  more  perfect  systeoi,  sad 
was  more  ostensibly  set  beiore  the  public  eye 
on  the  massive  and  almost  eternal  monumcots 
which   cover    the   country.       Thoe,   too,  it 
aseends  to  ages  of  the  world  with  which  the 
Scriptures  have  made  us  fiunUiar,  and  suads 
associated  with  royal  dynasties,  and  viciaskcdes 
of  conquest,  more  intimately  blended  with  ikat 
stream  of  civil  history,  along  the  marsin  of 
which  European  education  conducts  us.  These 
mystic  characters  have  acquired  an  advcntitioai 
interest  also,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  krf 
to  them  was  for  so  many  ages  lost.  This  know- 
ledge perished  among  that  people  tbemseivn, 
the  records  of  whose  kings  ana  coiK|oesu,laf 
hid  under  the  inexplicable  symbol,  or  the  sui- 
ciful  representation  of  letters  and  sounds  which 
were  still  familiar  to  the  lips  of  those  to  vbon 
the  signs  hsd  become  wholly  unmeaning.    Age 
after  age  they  were  gazed  at  by  the  cunous; 
conjectures    respecting   their    nature   and  lue 
were  offered  by  the  learned,  some  absurd  and 
some  approaching  the  truth,  but  nU  failing  to 
throw  light  upon  a  mystery,  which  at  length 
was  surrendered,  by  common  consent,  to  thf 
receptacle  of  lost  and  irrecoverable  knowWdge. 
Whether  the  hieroglyphics  were  symbols  only, 
or  words,  or  picturesque  alphabetical  charac- 
ters, or  expressed  the  popular  tongue,  or  arc 
known    only   to   the   priests,    were  questions 
answered  at  random  by  the  prompt  and  doe- 
mutic ;  and  even  the  more  moaest  and  probaUc 
solutions  of  the  cautious  had  so  liule  collateral 
evidence  to  support  them,  that  they  led  to  os 
result.     As  to  their  intent,  one  thought  that 
they  inrolved  the  mysteries  of  magic ;  another, 
that  they  were  a  form  of  the  Chinese  langoa^; 
a  third,  that  they  veiled  the  doctrines  of  us 
true  patriarchal  religion ;  a  fourth,  that  thef 
enveloped  the  dogmatic  arcana  of  the  Egyptiaa 
priesthood.    The  great  point,  however,  to  l«  d^ 
termined  was,  whether  the  hieroglyphics 
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lie  tigns  of  a  langaage ;  that  is,  of  the  eoiiiida 
if  any  language;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  lan- 
piage  waa  now  known,  or  knowable,  from 
looks  still  extant.  Each  of  these  points  was 
)f  equal  importance;  for  in  Tain  would  it  haTe 
Men  ascertained  that  these  signs  represented 
he  sounds  of  a  tonpue  onoe  spoken,  if  that 
on^e  had  perished  from  the  earth.  Clement 
\f  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
econd  ceniury,  asserted  that  the  Egyptians 
lad  three  modps  of  writing, — the  epistolo- 
puphic,  or  common  characters;  the  hieratic, 
)r  sacerdotal,  employed  chieBy  bv  the  priests 
lood  in  writing  books;  and  the  hieroglyphic, 
ised  on  public  monuments.  The  symbolical 
le  again  distributes  into  imitative,  which 
epresent  the  plain  figure  of  an  objeet,  as  a 
arte  to  express  the  sun,  and  a  half  circle  the 
noon ;  tropical, — which  have  recourse  to  ana- 
ogy  for  the  representation  of  the  object;  and 
tnigmotical, — as  "a  serpent,  to  si^ify  the 
iblique  course  of  the  stars."  This  wnter  could 
lot  so  accurately  have  expressed  the  truth  of 
he  case,  unless  he  had  known  much  more  than 
le  hits  written ;  and  we  may  presume,  that  if 
le  had  been  more  liberal  in  his  communications, 
he  present  age  would  not  have  had  the  honour 
>f  throwing  open  the  gate  to  this  branch  of 
incient  learning.  The  notion  which  has 
^Riierally  prevailed,  that  by  whatever  rule  the 
lieroiflyphics  were  composed,  they  were  in- 
retufd  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  conceal  their 
visdom  from  the  vulj^r,  was  combated  by 
bishop  Warburton,  with  his  usual  aouteness. 
\ccording  to  him,  the  first  kind  of  hierogly- 
)hic4  were  mere  pictures;  because  the  most 
laiural  way  of  communicating  our  conceptions 
}y  marks  or  figures  was,  to  trace  out  the  images 
>f  things.  But  the  hieroglyphics  invented  faj 
lie  Bvyptians  were  an  improvement  on  this 
'utle  una  inconvenient  essay  toy ard  writing; 
br  thoy  contrived  to  make  them  both  pictures 
ind  characters.  He  proceeds  to  other  obser- 
raiions,  which  have  lost  their  interest  in  con- 
(equ-^nce  of  the  recent  discoveries;  but  he 
ir^es  conclusively,  that  hieroglyphics  could 
lot,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  have  been 
'esorted  to  for  purposes  of  secresy,  since  they 
vere  employed  to  record  openly  and  plainly 
heir  laws,  history,  and  all  kinds  of  civil  mat- 
ure. This,  as  a  general  view,  has  been  proved 
.0  be  correct ;  but  still  no  key  to  the  readir.g 
:f  these  characters  was  fi>und.  The  fibres  of 
i  'iiicH  might,  in  many  instances,  be  deciphered 
>y  ilieir  attributes;  other  symbols  were  not 
l.ffi  lilt  to  explain,  as  they  spoke  a  universal 
ui:i;uf)gc.  Thus  two  hands,  one  holding  a 
jow,  and  another  a  shield,  suggested  a  battle; 
111  r-ye  and  a  sceptre,  a  monarch  of  intelligence 
i!id  vigilance ;  a  ship  and  a  pilot,  the  governor 
)f  a  sinte  if  associated  with  a  man,  the  ruler  of 
Iv  universe  if  associated  with  a  deity.  A  lion 
iv.H  a  natural  emblem  of  strength  and  courage ; 
\  bullock,  of  agriculture;  ahorse,  of  liberty; 
%  xphynx,  of  subtlety.  But  still  those  hiero- 
glyphics  were  in  the  greatest  number  which 
&p|ieared  to  represent  letters;  and  many  might 
prove,  at  the  same  :imf>,  both  emblematic  and 
tlpluibetical.    Ap])rraclies  to  the  truth  of  the 


case  had  been,  indeed,  made.  Warburton,  tnm 
an  attentive  perusal  of  what  Clemens  Alezan- 
drinuB  had  said  on  the  subject,  had,  in  fact, 
concluded,  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  hii 
acuteness,  that  hieroglvphics  were  a  real  writ- 
ten language,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
history  and  common  life,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
reli^on;  and  that,  among[  the  different  sorts 
of  hieroglyphics,  the  Egyptians  possessed  those 
which  werv  used  phonetically,  or  alphabetic- 
ally, as  letters;  but,  till  recently,  the  means  of 
ibllowing  out  this  ingenious  and  correct  con 
jecture  were  wanting  to  the  learned.  The  first 
effectual  step  was  Uiken  by  M.  duattermere, 
who  proved,  in  his  work  Sur  la  Laitgue  et  lAt- 
UraturedeVEgyffie^  [Concerning  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  Egypt,]  that  the  Coptic,  a  lan- 
guage of  easy  attainment,  at  least  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  was  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  The  second  favouring  cir* 
cumstance  of  modern  times  was,  the  publication 
of  the  researches  made  as  to  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  by  the  literary  men  and  artists  who 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  thai 
country.  Previous  to  this,  the  specimens  which 
had  been  brought  to  Europe  were  few,  and  the 
impressions  and  the  fac  similes  of  them  incor- 
rect. Some,  too,  were  imitations,  and  others 
spurious.  In  the  works  published  in  France 
after  this  expedition,  the  representations  of 
E^ptian  monuments  were  numerous ;  and  the 
inscriptions  were  given  with  perfect  exactness 
and  fidelity.  Still,  however,  tnose  would  have 
remained  as  unintelligible  as  the  originals  but 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  now 
among  the  E^ryptian  antiquities  in  the  gallery 
of  the  British  museum.  This  stone  was  dug 
up  by  the  French,  near  Rosetta,  and  contained 
an  inscription  in  three  sets  of  characters :  one 
in  hieroglvphics ;  a  second  in  a  sort  of  running 
hand,  called  enchorial,  that  is,  in  the  common 
characters  of  the  country ;  and  a  third  in  Greek. 
The  latter  appearing,  trom  the  disposition  of 
the  whole,  to  be  a  translation  of  the  enchorial 
inscription,  as  that  was  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the 
importance  of  this  stone  was  at  once  seen  by 
the  French  savans ;  but  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
it  was  taken,  with  other  valuables,  by  the 
British  troops,  and  was  sent  to  this  country. 
The  Antiquarian  Society  had  it  immediately 
engraved ;  and  the  fac  similes,  which  were 
circulated  through  Europe,  attracted  great  at- 
tention. Dr.  Young  has,  however,  the  bono.ir 
of  bein^  the  discoverer  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  hieroglyphical  inscription.  M.  de  Sacy, 
and  more  especially  Mr.  Ackerblad,  a  Danish 
gentleman,  made  some  progress  in  identifying 
the  sense  of  several  parts  of  the  second  inscrip- 
tion, or  that  in  demotic  or  enchorial  characters, 
but  made  no  progress  in  the  hieroglyphics ;  and 
it  was  left  for  British  industry  to  convert  to 
permanent  orofit  a  monument  which  had  been 
a  useless,  though  a  glorious,  monument  of 
British  valour.  The  inscription  upon  this 
celebrated  stone  proved  to  be  a  decree  of  the 
E^ptian  priests,  solemnly  assembled  in  the 
temple,  to  record  upon  a  monument,  as  a  pul^ 
lie  expression  of  their  gratitude,  all  the  evcnta 
of  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiplianes;  his  liber- 
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■Htf  to  the  temples  and  to  the  gods:  his  siio- 


.„.-.  against  his  rebellious  subjects :  his  clemen- 
ey  toward  some  of  the  traitors;  his  measures 
against  the  fatal  consequences  of  excessive  in- 
andations  of  4be  Nile;  and  hia  munificence  to- 
ward the  college  of  the  priests,  by  remitting  the 
arrears  of  several  years'  payinent  of  taxes.  It 
was  an  important  circumstance,  that  the  whole 
concludes  by  ordering  that  this  decree  "  shall  be 
engraved  on  a  hard  stone  in  sacred  characters, 
in  common  characters^  and  in  Gredc."  By  this 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  second  and  third 
inscriptions  were  translations  of  the  first ;  and 
that  toe  second  inscription  was  in  the  common 
character  of  the  country.  It  was  this  that  led 
Ackerblad  to  the  investigation  of  the  enchorial 
text,  in  order  to  discover  its  alphabet;  in  which 
he  partially  succeeded.  His  hdxmrs  were,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  unnoticed;  but  in  1814, 
Dr.  Young  published,  in  the  Archaologia,  an 
improvement  on  the  alphabet  of  Ackerblad, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  inscription. 
Difficulties  of  no  ordinary  Innd,  beside  those 
arising  from  the  mutilated  sute  of  the  stone, 
presented  themselves  u>  all  who  had  applied  to 
make  out  even  the  second,  or  enchorial  inscrip- 
tion. 

"  The  method,"  says  the  Maraois  Spineto, 
**  pursued  by  our  learned  men  in  this  Herculean 
task  of  deciphering  the  Rosetta  stone,  deserves 
to  be  noticed ;  it  may  serve  to  give  you  a  pro- 
per idea  of  the  infinite  labour  to  which  they 
nave  been  oblteed  to  submit ;  a  labour  which 
at  first  seemed  calculated  to  deter  the  most 
indefatigable  scholar.  Figure  toyourselij  for 
a  moment,  the  fashion  introduced  of  writing 
the  English  languaee  with  the  omission  of  most 
of  its  vowels,  and  tnen  suppose  our  alphabet  to 
be  entirely  lost  or  forgotten,  a  new  mode  of 
writing  introduced,  letters  totally  different  firom 
those  we  use,  and  then  conceive  what  our  lar 
hour  would  be,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  when  the  English  language,  by 
the  operation  of  ages,  and  the  intercourse  witn 
foreigners,  was  much  altered  ftom  what  it  now 
is,  we  should  be  rec^uired,  by  the  help  of  a  GrecJc 
translation,  to  decipher  a  bill  of  parliament 
written  in  this  old,  foreotten,  and  persecuted 
alphabet,  in  every  wora  of  which  we  should 
find,  and  even  this  not  always,  the  regular 
number  of  consonants^  but  most  of  the  vowels 
left  out.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  our 
learned  antiquanans  have  been  obUged  to  da 
The  Egyptians,  like  most  of  the  orientals,  left 
%ut  many  of  the  vowels  in  writing.    The  en- 

horial,  or  demotic  alphabet,  which  they  used. 

jas  been  laid  aside  since  the  second  or  thira 
century  of  our  era.  From  that  time  to  this, 
that  is,  for  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years,  the 
Coptic  alphabet  lias  been  used;  and  yet  in  this 
Cf^Mie  language,  and  in  these  very  enchorial 
or  demotic  e&racters,  was  eneraved  on  the 
Bosetu  stone  the  inscription  which  they  have 
deciphered." 

The  steps  of  this  interesting  process  are  given 
by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  Suppuxnent  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.  The  substance  is  as 
follows:  "As  the  demotic  characters  showed 
something  like  the  shape  of  lettersi  it 


shrewdly  suspected  thst  th^  mi^  have  beq 
used  as  an  alphabet.  Byoompanag,  ihatb^ 
its  different  parts  with  Mch  otAer,  m  wiik  \k 
Greek,  it  was  observed  thst  the  two  amot  m 
the  fourth  and  seventeenth  lines  of  wGfKk 
inscription,  in  which  Alexander  and  Aiaiadiit 
occur,  coinsponded  with  two  other  gmp»  is 
the  second  and  the  tenth  line  of  tk  itmU 
inscription.  These  two  groopa,  therefae,  vol 
considered  as  representing  these  two  tma, 
and  thus  not  less  than  seven  chaiactoa,  or  li- 
ters, were  ascertained.  Again ;  it  wuchatnd 
that  a  small  group  of  chsrsdos  oocan  nq 
often  in  almost  every  line.  At  first  it  wunp 
posed  that  this  group  was  either  a  (ermioatiao, 
or  some  very  common  particle ;  and  ificr  am 
words  had  been  identified,  it  was  fiMudto  smii 
the  conjunction  amd.  It  was  then  ohferred, 
that  the  next  remarkable  eollcftion  of  chaii» 
ters  was  repeated  twenty*nine  or  thiity  imn 
in  the  enchorial  inscription ;  and  nothisg  bui 
to  occur  so  often  in  the  Greek,  except  the  vcri 
king,  which  with  its  compoondSk  is  Rpeatsl 
about  thirty-seven  times.  A  fourth  uamta 
of  characters  was  fiMind  fourteen  times  io  t&c 
enchorial  inaeription,  agreeing  suflicieoUy  veE 
in  frequency  with  the  name  of  Ptolcaj,  vtiA 
occors  eleven  times  io  the  Greek,  and  gescnBy 
in  passages  corresponding  to  those  of  tiw  ee* 
chorial  text,  in  their  relatiye  situation;  asd, bf 
a  similar  coniparison,  the  name  of  Egf^  vn 
identified.  Jlaviog.  thus  obtained  a  vmaeA 
number  of  common  points  of  subdiriskm,  tk 
next  step  was  to  write  the  Greek  text  ova  tk 
enchorial,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ptinga 
ascertained  should  coincide  as  nearly  as  [»•• 
sible ;  taking,  however,  a  proper  care  to  ofaseivi 
that  the  lines  of  the  demotic  or  eschorid 
inscription  are  written  firom  right  to  left,  vhik 
those  of  the  Greek  run  in  a  contrary  diiectioi 
from  left  to  rieht.  At  first  sight  this  dificulty 
seemed  very  %reat ;  but  it  was  concjocRd  \ij 
proper  attention  and  practice ;  because,  sAtr 
some  trouble,  the  division  of  the  several  v«di 
and  phrases  plainly  indicated  the  direction  ia 
which  they  were  to  be  read.  Thoi  it  rii 
obvious  that  the  intermediate  parts  of  <sck 
inscription  stood  then  very  near  totheconei^ 
ponding  passages  of  the  otner." 

By  means  of  the  process  above  mentiow), 
Ackerblad,  De  Sacy,  and  Dr.  Youog,  amoos 
whom  a  correspondence  had  been  carried  o^ 
obtained  a  sort  of  al{)habet  from  the  eocborial 
characters,  which  might  aid  them  in  foton 
researches.  This  result  was  published  bf  ^i 
Young  in  1814.  The  examination  of  aooihfl 
stone  at  Menoup,  containing  an  inscripiioo  io 
enchorial  and  in  Greek  characters,  enabled  Dr. 
Youiijg  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  former  dis^ 
coveries,  and  to  add  several  new  characten  to 
the  enchorial  or  demotic  alphabeL  Dr.  Youof 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  hieroglyplucii 
and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  so  as  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  phonetic  or  alpbi' 
betical,  and  to  apell  several  proper  names.  Tk 
difficulty  here,  indeed,  was  now  to  begin;  kt 
his  success  opened  a  certain  way  to  fotorepM^ 
cress ;  and  it  was  upon  Dr.  Young's  diooomy 
tnat  ChampoUion  atterward  engruted  hiir^ 
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Mn,  and  wm  fliiftbl«d  to  cany  hi*  rmdu^km 
'mt»  Egyptian  antiqiiitiM  and  Egyptian  hiaro> 
flyphica,  to  an  ajdenl  which  it  now  dteply 
Muratging  the  attention  of  the  literary  world. 

Two  practieal  enda  appear  to  have  been 
KBiwerea  already  by  the  deciphering  of  the 
nyatie  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  first  is, 
that  the  inaeriptiona  which  bare  been  read  by 
ChainpoUioo,  afford  assistance  in  settling  some 
iniestions  of  ancient  chronoloey ;  the  ouier  is. 
that  important  collateral  proof  has  been  afforded 
of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Mid  the  aatii^y  of  its  hooka  It  is  presumptiTS 
in  iafour  of  the  eennineneas  and  antiquity  of 
the  writings  of  Motes,  that  such  proper  Egyp- 
tian names  as  are  found  in  no  other  ancient 
writings  beside  his  own,  such  as  On,  and  Ba- 
tneses,  and  Potipherah  and  Asenath,  should 
DOW  be  read  in  faierogljrphie  characters  on 
monuments  still  standtnc  in  the  same  country. 
But  the  confirmatory  evidence  goes  still  farther, 
[n  one  inscription  the  names  of  two  of  the 
Pharaohs,  Osorcon  and  Scheschonk,  are  ezhi- 
)ited.  Of  the  onaracters  which  compose  this 
egend  some  are  phonetic,  some  figurative,  and 
lome  symbolic  The  whole  reading  in  Coptic, 
s, "  Ouak  an  Am^n^e  soien  antunouU  Otorchon 
wi  (or  pr9)  €eoTcia%  cuab  an  Awion^e  Seuien 
ScJksseionk-re  SoUn  Ntbto^  (Amonmai  Osor- 
•kony*  Sk.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  *'  The 
mre  by  Amon-re,  king  of  the  gods,  Oaorchon 
tfoceased,  son  of  the  pure,  by  Amon-re,  king  of 
he  gods,  Scheschonk  dece«^,  son  of  king  of 
he  world,  ([beloved  by  Amon-re,  Osorchon,) 
mparting  life,  like  the  sun,  for  ever."  Thia 
Dsorcboo  seems  to  have  been  tbe  Zarah,  or 
^racb,  the  kine  of  Ethiopia,  recorded  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  who,  with  a  host 
if  a  thousand  thousand  and  three  hundred 
iiariots,  came  to  make  war  against  Asa,  the 
grandson  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  defeated  at 
tfareshah.  Although  the  Greek  historians  have 
lever  mentioned  eitner  the  name  or  exploits  of 
>8orchon,  this  fact  is  attested  by  an  hieroffl^- 
»hica1  manuscript,  published  by  Denon.  It  is 
.  funeral  legena,  loaded  with  figures,  on  and 
ound  which  there  are  several  hierofflyphical 
ascriptions.  With  respect  to  the  other  Pha- 
aob,  Champollion,  speaking  of  the  temple  of 
Camac,  says,  "  In  this  marvellous  place  I  saw 
iM  portraits  of  most  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs, 
nown  by  their  great  actions.  They  are  real 
ortraits,  represented  a  hundred  times  on  the 
asso-relievos  of  the  outer  and  inner  walls. 
!Ach  of  them  has  his  peculiar  physiognomy, 
ifferent  from  that  of  his  predecessors  and  sue- 
essors.  Thus,  in  colossal  representations,  the 
sillptwe  of  which  is  lively,  grand,  and  heroic, 
lore  perfect  than  can  be  bdieved  in  Ehirope, 
re  see  the  Pharaoh  Mandouei  combating  the 
ations  hostile  to  E^gypt,  and  returning  tri- 
mphant  to  his  country.  Farther  on,  the 
unpaig^ns  of  Rhamses  Sesostris;  elsewhere 
esonchis,  or  Shishak,  dragging  to'  the  feet 
r  the  Theban  Trinity,  Ammoo,  Mouth,  and 
Ihous,  tbe  chiefs  of  thirty  conquered  nations, 
nong  which  is  found,  written  in  letters  at 
lU  length,  the  word  Joudahamakkf  that  is,  the 
incdom  of  the  Jewi|  or  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 


This  is  a  commentanr  on  the  fourteenth  chaplflf 
of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  which  relates  tha 
arrival  of  Shishak  at  Jerusalem,  and  hia  success 
there.  Thus  the  identity  between  the  Egypiiaa 
Sheschonk,  the  Sesonchis  of  Manetho,  and  the 
Sesac,  or  Schiscbak  of  the  Bible,  is  confirmed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner." 

YEAR.  The  Hebraws  had  always  years, 
of  twelve  months  each.  But  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  the  time  of  Moses,  these  were  solar 
years,  of  twelve  months ;  each  having  thirty 
days,  except  the  twelAh,  which  had  ihirty-fivei 
We  see,  by  the  reckoning  that  Moses  gives  us 
of  the  days  of  the  deluge^  Gkn.  vii,  Hiat  the 
Hebrew  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had 
an  intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  one  hun- 
dred and  tweni3r  years;  at  which  time  the 
beginning  of  their  year  would  be  out  of  its 
place  full  thirty  days.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the 
thirteenth  month,  or  of  any  intercalation.  U 
is  not  improbable  that  Moses  retained  tbe  order 
of  the  Egyptian  year,  since  he  himself  came 
out  of  Egypt,  was  bom  in  that  country,  had 
been  instructed  and  brought  up  there,  and 
since  the  people  of  Israel,  whose  chief  he  was, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  vear.  But  the  Egyptian  year  was 
solar,  ana  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
davs  each,  and  that  for  a  very  long  time  before. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  reign  of  tbe  Gbecians  in  Asia,  the  Jews 
reckoned  by  lunar  months,  chiefly  in  what 
related  to  religion,  and  the  oraer  of  the  festivals. 
St.  John,  in  his  Revelation,  xi,  2.  3  :  xii.  6, 14 ; 
xiii,  5,  assigns  but  twelve  hundrecf  ana  sixty 
days  to  three  years  and  a  half,  and  conse* 
(piently  just  thirty  days  to  every  month,  and 
just  three  hundred  and  sixty  Jays  to  every 
year.  Maimonides  tells  us.  that  the  years  of 
the  Jews  were  solar,  and  their  months  lunar. 
Since  the  completing  of  the  Talmud,  they  have 
made  use  of  years  that  are  purely  lunar,  having 
alternately  a  full  month  of  thirty  days,  and 
then  a  defective  numth  of  twenty-nine  daya. 
And  to  acconunodate  this  lunar  year  to  the 
course  of  the  sunt  at  the  end  of  three  years 
they  intercalate  a  whole  month  alter  Adar; 
which  intercalated  month  they  call  Ve-adar, 
or  the  second  Adar. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  various 
among  ditterent  nations:  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Arme- 
nians, and  Syrians,  beffan  their  year  about  the 
vemal  equinox ;  and  tne  Chinese  in  the  east, 
and  Latins  and  Romans  in  the  west,  originally 
followed  the  same  usage.  The  E^ptians,  and 
firom  them  the  Jews,  began  their  civil  year 
about  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  Athenians 
and  Greeks  in  general  began  theirs  about  the 
summer  solstice ;  and  the  Chinese,  and  tha 
Romans  after  Numa's  correction,  about  tha 
winter  solstice.  At  which  of  these  the  prim- 
eval year,  inatituted  at  the  creation,  began,  hat 
been  long  contested  amone  astronomers  and 
chronologers.  Philo,  Eusebius,  CyriL  Augii^ 
tin^  AbulfiuracL  Kenlar.  CaDaUaa.  oimiMO^ 
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Ltnge,  and  Jaduon,  contend  for  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  Joeephns,  Scalieer,  Petavius, 
Usher  JSedford,  Kennedy,  dw,  for  the  autum- 
nal. The  weight  of  ancient  authorities,  and 
also  of  argument,  seems  to  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  former  opinion.  1.  AU  the 
ancient  nations,  except  the  Egyptians,  began 
their  civil  year  about  the  vernal  equinox :  out 
the  deviation  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  general 
usaee  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  from  a 
lociu  circumstance  peculiar  to  their  country; 
namely,  that  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
JfWt  rises  to  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal 
eijuinox.  2.  Josephus,  the  only  ancient  autho- 
rity of  any  weight  on  the  other  side,  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  himself,  in  supposing  (hat 
the  deluge  began  in  the  second  civil  month, 
DiuSf  or  MarSsskvan^  rather  than  in  (he  second 
sacred  month :  tjeeause  Moses,  throughout  the 
Pentateuch,  uniformly  adopts  the  sacred  year ; 
and  fixes  its  first  month  by  an  indelible  and 
unequivocal  character,  calling  it  AMb^  as 
ushering  in  the  season  of  green  com.  And  as 
Josephus  calls  the  second  month  elsewhere 
Arttmisius^  or  /ar;  In  conformity  with  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  no  teason  why  he  should  deviate 
from  the  same  usage  in  (he  case  of  the  deluge. 

3.  To  the  autharity  of  Josephus,  we  may  oppose 
that  of  the  ^reat  Jewish  antiquary,  Phiio,  in 
the  generation  before  him ;  who  thus  accounts 
for  the  institution  of  the  sacred  year  by 
Moses : — "  This  month,  Abib^  being  the  seventn 
in  number  and  order  according  to  the  sun's 
course,  or  civil  year,  reckoned  from  the 
autumnal  eouinox,  is  virtually  the  first,  and  is 
therefore  called  '  the  first  month*  in  the  sacred 
books.  And  the  reason,  I  think,  is  this:  be- 
cause the  vernal  equinox  .is  the  image  and 
representative  of  the  orieiiial  epoch  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Thereby  Qod  noti- 
fied the  spring,  in  which  all  tnings  bloom 
and  blossom,  to  be  an  annual  memorial  of 
the  world's  creation.  Wherefore  this  month 
is  properly  called  the  first  in  (he  law,  as  being 
the  image  of  (he  first  original  month,  stamped 
upon  it,  as  it  were,  by  that  archetypal  seal." 

4.  The  firs(  sacrifice  on  record  seems  to  decide 
the  question.  The  time  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Cain  and  Abel  appears  to  have  been  spring; 
when  Cain,  who  was  a  "  tiller  of  the  ground," 
brought  the  first  fruits  of  his  tillage,  or  a  sheaf 
of  new  corn  ;  and  Abel,  who  was  *'a  feeder  of 
sheep,"  "(he  firsdings  of  his  flock,"  lambs: 
and  (his  was  done  "  at  (he  end  of  days,"  or  "  a( 
the  end  of  the  year;"  which  is  (he  correct 
mpuning  of  the  phrase  O'»o^  fpo,  and  not  the 
indefinite  expression,  "in  process  of  time," 
Gk*n.  iv,  8.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Moses,  and  a  confirmation  of  this 
expression,  (hat  he  expresses  the  end  of  the 
civil  year,  or  "  ingathering  of  the  harvest,"  by 
diiferent  phrases,  rwcm  nwa,  "  at  the  going  out 
of  the  year,"  Exod.  xxiii,  16;  and  nssrn  no^pn, 
"  at  the  revolution  of  the  year,"  Exod.  xxxiv, 
93;  as  (hose  phrases  may  more  crilieally  be 
rendered.  But,  in  process  of  time,  it  was 
found  that  the  primeval  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days  was  shorter  than  the  tropieal 
year  I  and  tlie  first  diseovery  was,  thai  it  waa 


deficient  ty%  entiM  days,  wUeh  thocfim  t 
was  necessary  to  intercslste,  in  trAa  to  kef 
up  the  correspondence  of  the  civil  yeif  to  lii 
stated  seasons  of  the  principal  fauvtb.  Ilot 
early  this  discovery  and  intsRslaiao  vh 
made,  ia  nowhere  reeordcd.  It  mi^  i<n 
been  known  and  practised  befoie  (be  del^e. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  wbck  puUr 
biy  was  as  old  as  the  Septaagiot  trtJiii««N 
the  PenUteuch,  staled  (hat  "the  udtKt 
Ariel,  president  of  the  stars,  diicoteij  ds 
nature  of  the  month  and  of  ***  7*"  ^  "•* 
in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  yerof » 
age,  and  A.  M.  1296."  And  it  is  wwrtolifc, 
that  Enoch's  age  at  his  translaiioo,  time  to- 
dred  and  sixty-five  years,  expressed  the  nBata 
of  entire  days  in  a  tropicsl  year.  Thiskw^ 
led«5  might  have  been  handed  down  to  >«| 
and  his  descendants;  and  tbst  it.vv*<7 
communicated  indeed  to  the  primitive  ^ 
dans,  Chaldeans,  and  Chinese,  we  Iwo  fit* 
ancient  tradition. 

This  article  would  be  rendered  teo  pnu 
were  we  to  notice  the  vsrious  iDveniioM « 
eminent  men  in  dififerent  ages  to  rectify  w 
calendar  by  adjusting  the  cfiffiBrenoe  brtvaa 
lunar  and  tropical  years;  which  at  le»Fj"* 
effected  by  Gregory  XIW.  in  1583.  Tte 
Gregorian,  or  reformed  Julian  year,  vb  «t 
adopted  in  England  until  A.  D.  l^lt  *"5 
the  deficiency  from  the  lime  of  theawKaj 
Nice  then  amounting  to  eleven  diyi  ™ 
number  was  struck  out  of  the  month  rf  ^ 
(ember,  by  act  of  parliamen(;  vA  ifc«  ^ 
day  was  counted  the  fourteenth,  Jn^^JJ 
of  confusion.  The  next  year,  A.  D  ''*j 
was  the  first  of  the  new  style.  Russia  w  * 
only  country  in  Europe  which  retaini  tte  * 
style. 

The  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews  has  ii«r| 
be^n  at  autumn,  at  the  month  they  now  cj 
Tisri,  which  answers  to  our  September,  w 
sometimes  enters  into  Octobefj  acaniiiip* 
the  lunations  happen.  But  their  sacred )«« 
by  which  the  festivals,  assemblies,  and  all  OJW 
religious  acts,  were  regulated,  be^n  in " 
spring,  at  the  month  Nisan,  which  answrrs» 
March,  and  sometimes  takes  up  a  pan « 
April,  according  to  the  course  of  ti»eflw* 
See  Months. 

Nothing  is  more  equivocal  amon?  w 
ancients,  than  the  terra  year.  It  alwap*** 
been,  and  still  is,  a  source  of  disputei  fxm\ 
the  learned,  whether  on  account  of  *m  ^uij- 
tion,  its  beginning,  or  its  end.  Some  f«of* 
heretofore  made  their  year  consist  onlyof^"* 
month,  others  of  four,  others  of  six,  otl>«\j 
ten,  and  others  of  twelve.  Some  hawd'fi*" 
one  of  our  years  into  two,  and  hare  »»«!?*• 
year  of  wmter,  another  of  summer.  Tbtw- 
ginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  sonei'Oi^  ^ 
autumn,  sometimes  at  the  sprinr,  and  «w«j 
at  midwinter.    Some  people  have  m 
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lunar  months,  others  solar.  E.ren  iIk  ^'f 
have  been  diiferently  divided:  awe  p<«F 
beginning  (hem  at  evening,  others  at  inort«»Ji 
others  at  noon,  and  others  at  midni^  '^''J 
some  the  hours  were  equal,  both  is  winterw 
MUMiiar;    with  others,    they   vers  oM*' 
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Th«7  ecutfld  twalTe  boon  to  Um  day,  and  at 
manv  to  Uie  night.  In  summer  the  hours  of 
the  aay  were  longer  than  those  of  the  iiieht ; 
but.  on  the  contrary,  in  winter  the  hours  of  the 
nint  were  longer  than  those  of  the  day. 

Whfle  the  Jews  continued  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  beginnings  of  their  months  and 
years  were  not  settled  by  any  astronomical 
rules  or  calculations,  but  by  the  phasU.  or 
actual  appearance  ot  the  new  moon.  When 
ihey  saw  the  new  moon,  the^r  began  the  month. 
Persons  were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountain  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  after  the  change.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  sanhedrim, 
and  public  notice  was  given  by  lighting  beacons 
throughout  the  land;  though  cuter  tney  had 
been  oilen  deceived  by  the  Samaritans,  who 
kindled  false  fires,  they  used,  say  the  Mishnical 
rabbins,  to  proclaim  its  appearance  by  sending 
messengers.  Yet  as  they  had  no  months 
longer  Uian  thirty  days,  if  they  did  not  see  the 
new  moon  the  niglit  following  the  thirtieth 
day,  they  conclude  the  appearance  was  ob- 
itructed  by  the  clouds,  and,  without  watching 
nnv  longer,  made  the  next  day  the  first  of  the 
following  month.  But  after  tne  Jews  became 
iispersed  through  all  nations,  where  they  had 
lo  opportunity  of  being  informed  of  the  first 
ippearance  of  the  new  moon,  as  they  formerly 
lad,  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  astrono- 
nical  calculations  and  cycles  for  fixing  the 
leginning  of  their  montKs  and  years.  The 
irst  cycle  they  made  use  of  for  this  purpose 
wtLB  of  eighty-four  years.  But  that  bemg  dis- 
overed  to  oe  faulty,  they  came  afterward  into 
be  use  of  Meto's  cycie  of  nineteen  years, 
rhlch  was  established  by  the  authority  of 
tabbi  Hillel  Hannasi,  or  prince  of  the  sanhe- 
rim,  about  A.  D.  360.  This  they  still  use, 
nd  say  it  is  to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of 
iie  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of' this  cycle 
sere  are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of 
welve  months,  and  seven  intercalary  years, 
onsisting  of  thirteen  months.  We  find  the 
Bws  and  their  ancestors  computing  their  years 
-om  different  eras,  in  different  parts  of  the 
^Id  Testament;  as,  from  the  birth  of  the 
Btriarchs,  for  instance,  of  Noah,  Qen.  vii,  U ; 
iii,  13;  afterward  from  their  exit  out  of  Egypt, 
Turn,  xxxiii,  38:  1  Kings  vi,  1;  then  (rom 
le  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  3  Chron.  viii, 
;  and  from  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
ad  Israel.  In  latter  times  the  Babylonish 
ipiiyity  furnished  them  with  a  new  epocha, 
om  whence  they  computed  their  years,  Ezek. 
cxiii,  21 ;  xl,  1.  But  since  the  times  of  the 
almudical  rabbins,  they  have  constantly  used 
e  era  of  the  creation. 

There  is  not  a  more  prolific  source  of  confti- 
on  and  embarrassment  in  ancient  chronology, 
an  the  substitution  of  the  cardinal  numbers, 
le,  two,  three,  for  the  ordinals,  first,  second, 
ird,  &0.  which  ft^uentlyocours  in  tne  sacred 
kd  profane  historians.  Thus  Noah  was  six 
indred  years  old  when  the  deluge  began.  Gen. 
t,  6 ;  and  presently  after,  in  his  six  hundredth 
lar  :  eonfounding  complete  and  eurrent'years. 
nd  the  dispute  whether  A.  D.  1800,  or  A.  D. 
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1801.  was  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  eentnn% 
should  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter;  the 
former  being  in  reality  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  which  is  usually,  but  improperly, 
called  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred, 
complete  j  whereas  it  is  really  &e  one  thou- 
sanath,  eight  hundredth ;  as  in  Latin  we  say, 
Anmo  Domini  miUesimo  oclingenUsimo,  There 
is  also  another  and  a  prevaiung  error,  arising 
from  mistranslation  of  the  current  phrases, 
^tV  imip*i  iitrCty  ^trh  rotxt  hfif^it  dic,  usually  ren- 
dered. "  after  eight  days,"  "  after  three  days,** 
&c;  but  which  ought  to  be  rendered  "eight 
days  after,*'  "three  days  after,"  as  in  other 
places,   fitrh  rtvdis    fiftipuff  fttr^  oi  voXk^s  hf^fit 

which  are  correctly  rendered  "  some  days  afler,** 
"  not  many  days  afler,"  in  our  EUiglish  Bible, 
Acts  XV,  o6 ;  Luke  xv,  13,  the  extreme  days 
being  included.  Such  phrases  seem  to  be  ellip- 
tical, and  the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  Luke  ix,  28, 
speaking  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  ittrh  roit 
Xiy*^  ro^rovr,  itnl  hftipat  tficrw:  "After  these 
sayings,  about  eight  days,"  or  rather  about  the 
eighth  day,  counted  inclusively;  for  in  the  pa- 
rallel passages.  Matt,  xvii,  1,  Mark  ix,  2,  there 
are  only  "  six  days,"  counted  exclusively,  or 
omitting  the  extremes.  Thus,  circumcision  is 
prescri&d,  Qtn.  xvii,  11,  when  the  child  b 
^*  eight  days  old ;"  but  in  Lev.  xii,3,  "on  the 
eighth  day."  And  Jesus  accordingly  was  cir- 
cumcised, ore  iw\1i€9ti<rap  hjilpat  d«rwj  "  when  eight 
days  were  accomplished,"  Luke  ii,  21 ;  whereas 
John  the  Baptist,  rf  oySeji  i}^^,  "  on  the  eighth 
day."  The  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage, 
explains  the  meaning  of  the  former.  This 
critically  reconciles  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
furh  TptU  h/tlfMs,  "  throe  days  after,"  according 
toMatt.  xxvii,63;  Mark  viii,  31:  with  his  re- 
surrection, Tf  rp(ry  ^/'^fL  "  ^^  ^®  ^^i*^  day," 
according  to  Matt,  xvi,  21 ;  Luke  ix,  22 ;  and 
according  to  fact:  for  our  Lord  was  crucified 
on  Good  Friday,  about  the  third  hour :  and  ho 
arose  before  sunrise,  vAwf ,  "  early,"  on  Sunday  j 
so  that  the  interval,  tnough  extending  throuj^h 
three  calendar  days  current,  did  not  in  reality 
amount  to  two  entire  days,  or  forty-eight  hours. 
This  phraseology  is  frequent  among  the  most 
correct  classic  writers.  Some  learned  com- 
mentators, Beza,  Grotius,  Campbell^  Newcome. 
render  such  phrases,  "  within  eight  days,'* 
"  within  three  days ;"  which  certainly  conveys, 
the  meaning^  but  not  the  literal  translation,  of 
the  preposition  /icra,  "after."  In  memory  of 
the  primeval  week  of  creation,  revived  among: 
the  Jews,  after  their  departure  from  Elgypt,. 
their  principal  festivals,  the  passover.  pente- 
cost,  and  tabernacles,  lasted  a  week  each. 
They  had  weeks  of  seven  years  a  piece,  at  the 
term  of  which  was  the  sabbatical  year;  as  nlso 
weeks  of  %even  times  seven  years,  that  were 
terminated  by  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and  fihatly 
weeks  of  seven  days.  And  it  is  remarkabft 
that,  from  the  earliest  times,  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  sevens.  Thus,  in  the  patriarch  Job's 
days,  "seven  bullocks  ana  seven  rams  were 
offered  up  for  a  burnt  offering"  of  atonement, 
by  the  divine  command.  Job  xfii,  8.  The  Chal- 
dean diviner,  Balaam,  built  seven  altars,  and' 
prepared  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  Num; 
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3ttiii|  1.    And  die  CmnaBan  nfayly  wlio  eame 

firom  Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  giTea  the  aame 

directions  to  JEneas,  that  Balaam  did  to  Balak : 

Nunc  grege  de  iniaeto  aeptem  mactarBJuventot 
PrtBtntentf  totidem  leelctf  de  mort^  Haentm, 

"  Beren  balloeks,  yet  unyoked,  for  Pbaebus  ehooee, 
And  for  Diana  MTon  onspocted  ewea." 

Dbtdbv* 

And  when  the  ark  was  brouefat  home  by  Dayid, 
the  Lievites  offered  scren  Eallocks  and  seven 
rams,  1  Chronicles  xv,  26.  And  hence  we  mav 
account  for  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  seTentii 
day,  among  the  older  Heathen  writers,  even 
after  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  lost  among  them. 

The  Fallow  or  Sabbatic  Year.  Agricultu- 
ral labour  among  the  Jews  ceased  every  serenth 
year.  Nothing  was  sown  and  nothing  reaped ; 
the  vines  and  tne  olives  were  not  pruned ;  tnere 
was  no  vintage  and  no  gathering  of  fruits,  even 
.of  what  grew  wild ;  but  whatever  spontaneous 
(productions  there  were^  were  left  to  the  poor, 
'the  traveller,  and  the  wUd  heasL  Lev.  xzv.  1-7; 
iDeut.  XV,  1-10.  The  object  of  this  regulation 
^seems  to  have  been,  among  others,  to  let  the 

gound  recover  its  strength,  and  to  teach  the 
ebrews  to  be  provident  of  their  income  and  to 
•look  out  for  the  future.  It  is  true,  that  extra- 
'  ordinary  iruitfulness  was  promised  on  the  sixth 
year,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exclude  care 
and  foresight.  Lev.  xxv,  20-24.  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  the  Hebrews  spent  the 
seventh  year  in  absolute  idleness :  they  could 
fish,  hunt,  take  care  of  their  bees  and  flocks, 
repair  their  buildings  and  flimiture,  manufac- 
ture cloths  of  wool,  linen,  and  of  the  hair  of 
goats  and  camels,  and  carry  on  commerce. 
Finidly,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  longer  in 
the  tabernacle  or  temple  this  yeAr,  durine  which 
the  whole  Mosaic  law  was  read,  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  relijg;iou8  and  moral  duties,  and 
the  history  of  their  nation,  and  the  wonderful 
works  ana  blessings  of  Gk>a,  Deut.  xxxi,  10-13. 
This  seventh  year's  rest,  as  Moses  predicted. 
Lev.  xxvi,  34,  &,  was  for  a  long  time  neglected, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ;  after  the  captivity  it  was 
more  scrupulously  observed. 

As  a  period  of  seven  days  was  every  week 
completed  by  the  Sabbath,  so  was  a  period  of 
seven  years  completed  by  the  sabbatic  year. 
It  seems  toj^ave  been  the  aesign  of  this  institu- 
tion, to  afford  a  longer  opportunity  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  for  impressing  on 
the  memory  the  great  truth,  that  Grod  the  Cre> 
ator  is  alone  to  be  worshipped.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  year  was  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  Tishri,  or  October.  Durinjg 
the  continuance  oi  the  feast  of  tabernacles  this 
year,  the  law  was  to  be  publicly  ret^  for  eight 
days  together,  either  in  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, Deut.  xxxi}  10-13.  Debts,  on  account  of 
there  beine  no  mcome  fh>m  the  soil,  were  not 
collected,  Deut  xv,  1,  2;  thejr  were  not,  how- 
ever, cancelled,  as  was  imagined  by  the  Tal- 
nudists,  for  we  find  in  Deut.  xv,  d,  that  the 
Hebrews  are  admonished  not  to  deny  money 
•to  the  poor  on  account  of  the  approach  of  tlie 
iabbaticol  ybar;  during  which  it  could  not  be 
-tttacted;  but  sothiogfivther  than  thiaeaabe 
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educed  from  that  poMsge.    Nor  ven 
manumitted  on  this  Tear,  bat  en  tk  ktoA 
year  of  their  serviee.  Exodus  xxi,  9;  JktL  it, 
12 :  Jer.  xxxiv,  14. 
Tux  Ybab  or  JuBOJs  fcXkmtdwemMK& 

Sears ;  it  was  on  the  fiftieth  year,  Let.  zxt, 
-11.  To  this  statement  agree  the  Jcvibbk- 
rallv,  their  rabbins,  and  the  Garaises;  mvf 
fluther,  that  the  areument  of  those  who  joa^ 
tain  that  it  was  on  the  finty-ninth,  for  tk  nm 
that  the  omission  to  tiU  the  gmond  lot  tn 
years  in  succession,  namely,  the  fxty-BsA 
and  fiftieth,  woukl  produee  a  fomiiie,  is  nutt 
be  attended  to.  It  is  not  to  be  atttodd  t^ 
simply  because  these  years  dfrat  bos^  kaovi 
long  beforehand,  the  people  would  of  eome^ 
up  provision  for  than.  It  may  be  reoMini 
mrtner  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  certaa 
trees  produced  their  fruits  spontttwonsly.pir- 
ticularly  the  fie  and  sycamore,  whieb  yidd  m 
the  year  round,  and  that  those  fiuits  codd  h 
preserved  for  some  months  ;  which  explaioi  at 
once  how  a  considerable  number  of  tk  pecjik 
might  have  obtained  no  ineonsidenbk  poitM 
of  their  support.  The  retuin  of  tk  ynrtf 
jubilee  was  announced  on  the  tenth  dtj  of  tie 
seventh  month,  or  Tishri,  October,  kiof  (k 
day  of  propitiation  or  atonement,  bf  tk  nod 
of  trumpet.  Lev.  xxv.  8-13 ;  xxvii,  94;  Nfl* 
xxxvi,  4  *,  isa.  Ixi,  1,  2.  Beside  the  regolitMff 
which  obtained  on  the  sabbatic  year,  there «« 
others  which  concerned  the  year  of  Jiiida 
exclusively:  1.  AU  the  servants  of  nan* 
origin  on  the  year  of  jubflee  obtaiotd  Oier 
freedom.  Lev.  xxv,  39-46 ;  Jer.  xzxir,  7,^ 
2.  All  the  fields  throughout  the  coontit,  n> 
the  houses  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  thi 
Levites  and  priests  which  had  been  sold  (S  tbi 
preceding  years,  were  returned  on  tk  jw« 
jubilee  to  the  sellers,  with  the  exo^J^  !*( 
those  whic)i  had  been  consecrated  to  Ood,iH 
had  not  been  redeemed  before  the  letun  of  ik 
said  year,  Lev.  xxv,  10,  13-17,  24-98;  xm 
16-21.  3.  Debtors,  for  the  most  pait,pM^ 
or  mortgaged  their  lands  to  the  creditor,  w 
left  it  to  his  use  till  the  time  of  payment,  sow 
it  was  in  effect  sold  to  the  crfditor,  w 
was,  accordingly,  restored  to  the  debtor  on  ik 
year  of  jubilee.  In  other  words,  tk  d«bts  » 
which  land  was  pledged  were  cancdWj* 
same  as  those  of  persons  who  had  i^^ 
their  freedom  afkr  having  been  sold  into  sil- 
very, on  account  of  not  being  abk  to Jjf 
Hence  it  usually  happened  in  t£e  later  pe^ 
of  Jewish  history,  as  we  learn  firom  Joiepo«. 
that,  at  the  return  of  jubilee,  there  wis  a  g^ 
tteral  canceling  of  debts, 

ZABII,  or  ZABiEANS,  or  ZABlAJ*? 
or  SABIAI7S.  The  Sabions  mentiowd  » 
Scripture  were  evidently  a  nation,  or  P"J*P[* 
wandering  horde,  sucJi  as  feU  upon  J*}/* 
tie.  Job  i,  15;  men  of  stature,  Isa.  ^^i."'* 
people  afkr  off,  Joel  iii,  8.  But  we  spw  m 
of  the  Zabians  as  a  sect,  probably  tk  fint  ^ 
mpters  of  the  patriarenal  religion;  u»  '{ 
ca&ed,  as  is  believed,  from  tsaHm,  tk  ""^ 
that  is,  of  heaven;  namely,  the  sop,  "g^ 
and  stars,  to  irhooi  they  rendrnd  ««"f  > 
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I— laditily,  and  aflimyid  tkrootii  the 
\muk  of  images;  this  paniculsrly  distiik- 
gvlsfanl  them  firoim  the  maei,  whose  idolatry 
was  eoafiBed  to  the  sc^  0%,  and  its  earthly 
MfWBSeatatiTe,  the  five.  If  the  aboTe  doira- 
lioii  be  right,  the  Zabians  wen  originally 
Chakleaiis,  though  afterward  the  same  sect 
aiDse  in  Arabia.  Their  itndy  of  the  hcATenly 
bodies  led  them,  not  only  to  astronomer,  bnt  to 
astrology,  its  degenerate  daughter,  whieh  was 
lor  many  ages  the  farowite  pnrsoit  of  the 
oriental  nations. 

The  following  acoomt  is  abridged  from  Dr. 
TowDley's  "  Essays ;"— The  Zabii,  or  Zabians, 
were  a  leet  of  idolaters  who  flourished  in  ^le 
early  ages  of  the  world,  considerable  in  their 
numbers,  and  extensiTe  in  their  influence. 
The  denomination  of  Zabii  giren  to  these 
Sdolatcn,  appears  to  have  been  derived  fimn 
the  Hebrew  nss,  a  host ;  with  leferenee  to  the 
Onnm  lov,  or,  host  tf  keavtn^  whidi  they  wor- 
shipped ;  though  others  hare  derived  it  from 
the  Arabic  ^mAo,  "  to  apostatize,"  "  to  turn 
fiom  one  religion  to  anotner ;"  or  i^om  B«Ok, 
or  the  Arabic  Tsatm.  "  Chaldeans,"  or  "  in- 
habitants  of  the  east"  Lactairtius  considers 
Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  as  the  first  seoeder 
from  the  true  religion  after  the  flood :  and  sup- 
poses Egypt,  which  was  peopled  by  his  oe- 
seeodants,  to  hare  been  the  country  in  which 
Zabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  stars,  first  pie- 
Tailed.  That  the  worship  of  the  hesTenly  bo- 
dies prevailed  in  the  east  at  a  verv  early  period, 
is  certain  from  the  words  of  Job,  who  thus 
exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of  idirfatry : 
"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  sinned,  or  the 
mcxm  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart 
fa«th  been  secretly  entioed,  or  my  mouth  hath 
kissed  my  hand;  this  also  wen  an  iniquiQr  to 
«x  punished  by  the  judge :  fi>r  I  should  have 
dmued  the Ood  that  is  above,"  Job  xzii,96-8e. 
It  would  appear  that  the  idolatrous  opinions 
•f  the  Zabii  originated  with  the  posterity  of 
Ham,  ai  a  very  SkAj  period  after  the  flood,  in 
Egypt  or  Ohaldea;  but  spread  so  rapidly  and 
extensively,  that  in  a  very  short  time  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  were 
infected  with  their  pestiferous  sentiments  and 
TMnaetices.  Maimonides  eays,  "  This  people," 
that  is,  the  Zabii,  "  had  filled  the  whole  worid." 
Their  first  and  principal  adoration  was  directed 
to  the  host  of  heaven,  or  the  stars.  They  were 
igTUeola^  or  "  worshippers  of  fire."  The  city 
of  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  seems  to  have  had  its  name 
from  tht  inhabitants  being  devoted  to  the  wor- 
sliip  of  fire.  They  dedicated  images  to  die 
s«n  and  the  other  celestial  orbs,  supposing  that, 
hy  a  formal  consecration  of  them  to  thMe  lu- 
nsinaries,  a  divine  virtue  was  infbsed  into  them, 
hy  which  thev  acquired  the  fhcultr  of  under- 
•landing,  ana  the  power  of  conferring  pro- 
i^iecy  cmd  other  gifts  upon  their  worshippers. 
Xhese  images  were  ft»rmed  of  various  metals, 
aoeording  to  the  partieular  star  to  which  any 
of  them  was  dedicated.  They  also  regarded 
eartain  trees  as  being  appropriated  to  partleu- 
Imr  stars,  and,  when  idomtrouslydedioaled,  as 
Wag  posneased  of  very  singular  virtoes.  From 
opSnioBB  iptratig  tha  adopfipa  at  Mtrolo- 


gy  by  them,  ifi  all  its  various  ferms.    Thsy 
maintainsd  the  dsctrine  of  the  eternity  of  tM 
worid.    "  All  the   Zabii,"  saya  Maimonid«i^ 
"believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  world:  for.  ao> 
cording  to  them,  the  huivens  are  Qod."    Hold* 
ing  tM   eteminr  of  the   world,  th^  easily 
beeame  Pre-AiUmites,   aflirming  that  Adam 
was  not  the  first  man.    They  also  fabled  cod» 
oeraing  him.  that  he  was  tne  apostle  of  tha 
moon,  and  the  author  of  several  worki  on  hue* 
bandry.    Of  Noah,  they  tnaght,  that  he  was  a 
husbandman,  and  was  imprisoned  for  dissenting 
horn  th&x  ooinions.    They  add,  that  Seth  was 
another  of  taosewho  forsook  the  worship  of  tha 
moon.    They  held  agricnkure  in  the  highest  e» 
timation,  regarding  it  as  intimately  oonneoltd 
with  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Ob 
this  account,  it  was  deemed  eriminal,  by  tha 
major  part  of  them,  to  slay  W  feed  upon  cattlei 
Qoats  wess  also  reputed  to  be  sacred  animala,  b»> 
cause  the  demons  whom  they  worshipped  weiv 
said  to  appear  in  the  woods  and  deserts  in  the 
forms  of  goats  or  of  satyrs.    Of  thehr  supersti" 
tious  praotiees,  some  were  dangerous,  as  thft 
sacrifMss  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beastft 
Certain  of  their  rites  were  cruel,  as  the  passing 
of  their  children  throu^  the  fire,  and  branding 
themselves  also  with  &e.    Some  of' their  praa» 
tioes  were  loathsome  and  diseustful;  such  as 
eating  blood,  believing  it  to  be  the  food   ct 
demons,  dbc.     Others  were  frivolous  and  te- 
dious ;  as  offering  bale  and  mice  to  the  sun, 
various  and  frequent  aUulions,  lustrations^  fte. 
Some  of  them  were  obscene  and  beastly,  aft 
the  rites  practised  on  engrafting  a  tree,  or  to 
obtain  rain.    Many  of  the  rites  were  maeical. 
These  Maimonides  divides  into  three  kinds  >*- 
*'  The  first  is  that  which  respects  planta^  ani- 
mals, md  metals.    The  second  consists  m  the 
limitation  and  determination  of  the  tkies  in 
which  certain  works  ought  to  be  performed. 
The  third  consists  in  human  eestnres  and  ac- 
tions, as  leaping,  clappii^  the  nands,  shouting, 
laughing,  lyine  down,  or  stretching  at   f^ 
length  upon   tne   ground,  burning  partieular 
thin^,  raising  a  smoke,  and,  lastly,  repeating 
certain    inteUtgible    or    unintelligible   words. 
Some  things  cannot  be  completea  without  the 
use  of  al  these  rites."    It  isVtnerally  acknow- 
ledged ^at  some  traces  of  i&bianism  are  still 
to  be  found  h&fh  amone  the  EQndoos  and  Chi- 
nese in  Uie  east,  and  tne  Mexicans  and  other 
notions  in  the  south.     The  Guebres,  or  Pat- 
sees,  who  inhabit  Persia,  and  are  scattered 
through  various  parts  of  Hindostan,  are  the 
acknowledged  worriimpers  of  fire,  or  the  su- 
preme Deity  under  that  symbol.    *'That  the 
Persians,"  says  Hyde,  *'  were  formeriy  Ssbiana 
or  Zabii,  is  rendered  piobable  by  Ibn  Phacred- 
din  Angjou,    a    Persian,  who.  in  his  book 
'  Pharkangk  GjUUmghiH;  treating  of  the  Peiw 
sians  descended  fVom  Sbtai,  says  in  the  prefhct, 
'  Their  religion,  at  that  time,  was  Zabianism ; 
but  at  len^  they  became  magi,  and  buih  fliu 
temples.'    And  the  author  df  the  hock '  Mu*gH' 
xa$  Pkmrsii*   adopts  die  same  opinion:    'in 
snetsnt  times,  the  Pcfsians  were  or  the  Zabian 
TeKcion,  worshipping  the  siars,  until  the  tinn 
orQ«fatup,son«fLdkiMp»'    FortMnZoi^ 


aster  relbmMd  their  rdigion."  The  roodeni 
Sabians,  who  inhabit  the  country  round  about 
Mount  Libanut,  belieTe  the  unity  of  GKxl,  but 
pay  an  adoration  to  the  stars,  or  the  angels 
and  intelligences  which  they  suppose  reside  in 
them,  and  eovem  the  world  unaer  the  supreme 
Deity.  They  are  obliged  to  pray  three  times 
m  day,  and  they  fast  three  times  a  yvar.  They 
offer  many  sacrifices,  but  eat  no  part  of  them ; 
and  abstain  from  beans,  garlic,  and  some 
other  pulse  and  veffetables.  They  greatly 
tespeot  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  pyramids 
of  Elgypt,  fancying  these  last  to  be  the  sepul- 
ehres  or  Seth,  and  of  Enoch  and  Sabi,  his  two 
sons,  whdm  they  look  on  as  the  first  propa- 

Sitors  of  their  religion.  At  these  structures, 
ey  sacrifice  a  cock  and  a  Mack  calf,  and 
eStr  up  incense.  Their  principal  pilgrimage, 
however,  is  to  Haran,  the  supposed  birth  place 
of  Abraham.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  sect 
giren  by  Sale,  D'Herbelot,  and  Hyde. 

ZACCHEuS,  chief  of  the  publicans;  that 
is,  farmer  general  of  the  revenues,  Luke  Jdx, 
1,  &c.  This  is  all  that  is  known  oonoeming 
this  person.    See  Pubucaits  and  STCAMoac. 

ZADOK,  son  of  Ahitub,  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  raoe  of  Eleasar.  At  the  death 
of  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar,  he  came  to  the 
pontificate,  A.  M.  8944.  For  some  time  there 
were  two  high  priests  in  Israel,  S  Sam.  viii,  17 ; 
XT,  S4,  Ac;  ziz,  11,  19;  1  King^s  i,  8,  die 
AAer  the  death  of  David,  1  Kings  ii,  35,  Solo- 
mon excluded  Abiathar  from  the  highj>riest- 
hood,  because  he  espoused  the  party  or  Ado- 
nijah,  and  made  Zadok  high  priest  alone. 

ZAMZUMMIM,  or  ZUZIM,  a  giganUc 
race  of  people,  who,  together  with  the  Re- 
phaim  and  Emim,  men  of  like  stature,  occu- 
pied, in  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  country  east 
of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  were 
rouuted  by  Ghedorlaomer,  and  from  which  they 
were  afterward  expelled  by  the  Ammonites, 
Deut.  i'l,  20,  81.  These,  together  with  the 
Anakim,  another  ftimily  of  giants,  were  all 
evidently  of*  a  race  foreign  to  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  where  they  were 
found;  they  were  probably  tribes  of  invading 
Cushites.  The  Vulgate  and  the  Septuaeint  say, 
they  were  con<^uered  with  the  Repnaim  in 
Asnteroth>Kamaim.  The  Chaldee  interpret- 
ers have  taken  Zuzim  in  the  sense  of  an  appel- 
lative, for  stout  and  valiant  men;  and  the 
Septuagint  have  rendered  the  word  Zuxiro, 
i$vn  i9Yvpi^  rohut  nations.  We  meet  with  the 
word  2uxim  only  in  Gen.  xiv,  6. 

ZEAL.  The  original  word,  in  its  primary 
si^ificition,  means  neat -^  sueh  as  the  hcHKt  of 
boiling  water.  When  it  ts  figuratively  applied 
to  the  mind,  it  means  any  warm  emotion  or 
afiTection.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  envy:  go 
we  render  it,  Acts  v,  17,  where  we  read,  "  The 
high  priest,  and  all  that  were  with  him,  were 
filled  with  envy,"  ivXMimir  <«X«v:  although  it 
might  as  well  be  rendered,  '*  were  filled  with 
seal.''  Sometimel  it  is  taken  for  anger  and 
indignation;  sometiniea,  for  vehement  desire. 
And  when  any  of  oar  passions  are  stronf^ 
moved  on  a  reugtaus  aeoount,  whether  for  any 
thing  good,  or  agaiMt  any  thing  whkh  we 


eonoeive  to  b6  evil,  this  we  term  rdigMi  wmk 
But  it  is  not  all  that  is  called  retigiaw  aaa. 
which  is  worthy  of  that  name.  It  is  not  ps»- 
perly  relij^oos  or  Christian  xeal,  if  it  be  aot 
joined  with  charity.  A  fine  writer  (BasliM 
Sprat)  carries  the  matter  farther  stiu.  "It 
has  been  affirmed,"  says  he,  "  no  zeal  is  right, 
which  is  not  charitable,  but  is  mostly  so. 
Charity,  or  love,  is  not  only  one  ingredient, 
but  the  chief  ingredient,  in  its  oomposkion.'' 
May  we  not  go  forther  stilll  May'  we  not 
sav,  that  true  zeal  is  not  mostly  charitable,  bat 
wholly  so  1  that  is,  if  we  take  charur,  in  Sl 
Paul's  sense,  for  love;  the  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbour.  For  it  is  a  eertain  truth, 
although  liule  understood  in  the  world,  thsi 
Christian  zeal  is  all  love.  It  is  nothing  ebe. 
The  love  of  Qod  and  man  fills  up  iu  whoir 
nature.  Yet  it  is  not  every  decree  of 
that  love  to  which  this  appellation  is  given. 
There  may  be  some  love,  a  small  degree  of  it, 
where  there  is  no  zeal.  But  it  is,  prc^Mriy, 
love  in  a  higher  degree.  It  is  fisrvent  love. 
True  Christian  zeal  is  no  other  than  the  ftasK 
of  love.  This  is  the  nature,  the  inmost  ntntx 
of  it.  Phinehas  is  commended  for  having  ex- 
pressed much  zeal  against  those  wicked  per- 
sons that  violated  the  law  of  the  Lord,  IVma. 
XXV,  11, 13;  and  in  Psalm  Ixix,  9,  the  psahmst 
says,  "  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  mt 
up ;"  my  earnest  desire  to  have  all  things  duly 
ordered  about  thy  worship,  and  mj  just  dis- 
pleasure and  inaignation  at  all  abases  in  it^ 
nave  wasted  my  natural  moisture  and  vitsi 
spirits. 

ZEBOIM,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  Gca. 
xiv,  9 ;  xix,  M.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom  apeak 
of  ^boim  as  of  a  city  remaining  in  their  tiflK, 
upon  the  western  shores  of  the  IVad  Sea.  Coa- 
sequently,  after  the  time  of  Lot  this  city  nnt 
have  been  rebuilt  near  the  place  where  it  had 
stood  before.  Mention  is  made  of  the  vallev 
of  Zeboim,  1  Sam.  xiii,  18,  and  of  a  city  of 
the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Neh. 
xi,  34. 

ZEBULITN,  the  sixth  aon  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  Gen.  xxx,  90.  He  was  bom  in  Bifcso- 
potamia,  about  A.  M.  2256.  His  sons  were 
Sered,  Son,  and  Jahleel,  Gen.  xlvi,  14^  lio- 
see  aquaints  us  with  no  partieulara  of  his  Ufr: 
but  Jacob,  in  his  last  blesang.  said  of  ZeboloB, 
"  Zebuhm  shall  dw^l  at  thenaven  of  the  sea; 
and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships ;  and  hif 
border  shall  be  unto  Zidon,"  Gtm.  xlix,  13L 
His  portion  extended  along  the  eoast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  one  end  of  h  bordering  oa 
this  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
Joshua  xix,  10,  ftc  In  the  last  words  of  Mo> 
ses,  he  joins  Zebulun  and  l«**ffhi»r  together, 
saying,  "  Rejoice  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  ost, 
and  Issachar  in  thy  tents.  They  shall  call  the 
people  unto  the  mountain,  there  shall  they  ofict 
sacrifices  of  righteousness.  For  they  ahaU  soek 
of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treaancs 
hid  in  the  sand,"  Deut.  xxxiii,  18;  meaaiiif^ 
that  these  two  tribes  being  at  the  greatest  £•> 
tance  north,  shouKl  come  toeellier  to  the  teat- 
pie  at  Jeniimlem,  to  the  holy  aioaiitain,  aad 


old  brinif  wkii  them  such  of  the  othflr  ttibet 
Iwelt  in  their  waf :  and  thai  beinr  situated 
the  eoast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the^ 
old  apply  themaelTee  to  trade  and  na^i- 
ion,  ana  to  the  melting  of  metals  and  ^lasa, 
otod  by  those  worda^  *'  treasares  hid  in  the 
d."  The  river  Belos,  whose  sand  was  very 
or  making  class,  was  in  this  tribe.  When 
tribe  of  2^uUin  led  Egypt,  it  had  for  its 
!f  EHiab  the  son  of  Elon,  and  conpnhended 
r-sefen  thousand  four  hundred  men  able  to 
r  armsy  Num.  i,  9-30.  In  another  review 
ty-niae  years  afterwardi  this  tribe  amounted 
sixty  thousand  fife  hundred  men  of  age  to 


era,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin, 
Iges  lY,  ^6,  10;  ▼,  14,  18.  It  U  thought 
se  tribes  were  the  first  carried  into  captivity 
ond  the  Euphrates  by  Pul  and  Tiglath  Pile- 
,  kings  of  Assjrria,  1  Ghron.  t,  36.  They 
I  also  the  advanta^  of  hearing  and  seeing 
us  Christ  in  their  country,  ofl«ner  and 
ger  than  any  other  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
.  ix,  1 ;  Matthew  iv,  13,  15. 
SECHARIAH,  king  of  Urael,  3  Kings 
,  29.  He  suceeedea  his  fioher  Jeroboam 
A.  M.  3320.  He  reigned  but  six  months, 
I  was  murdered. 

L  Zechariab,  son  of  Jehoiada,  high  priest 
the  Jews ;  probably  the  same  as  Asariah, 
'hron.  vi,  10,  11.    He  was  put  to  death  by 

order  of  Joaah,  A.  M.  3164,  3  Chion.  xxiv, 
•23.  Some  think  this  is  the  Zacharias  meii- 
led  Mau.  zxiii,  35. 

I.  ZECHARjABy  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve 
ler  prophets,  was  the  son  of  Barachiah,  and 

grandson  of  Idda    He  was  bom  during 

captivity,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  when  the 
VB  were  permitted  by  Cyrus  to  ratum  to 
ir  own  country.  He  be^an  to  pn^ibesy  two 
nths  later  than  Haggat,  and  continued  to 
Tcise  his  office  about  two  yean.  Like  his 
temporary  Haggai,  Zechariab  begins  with 

oriing  the  Jews  to  proceed  in  the  lebuild- 

*■  the  temple;  he  promises  them  the  aid 

*«ction  of  God,  and  assures  them  of  the 

rease  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem ; 

maticaUy  describes  the  four  great 

-eteU  the  glory  of  the  Christian 

'^u^'^^'***  shall  be  united 
'?h  Pnest  and  Governor, 
•oahua  the  high  priest, 
■nor,  were  types;  he 
Native  to  our  Ba- 
the ftiture  eon- 
instructions 
'hroughout 
^  bMn  of 
were  not 
'H>tf  them, 
•A  by  their 
S  "  !s,  Matt. 
V  X,  37.     The 
*  ''/ly  similar  to 

■  'V3   wore  accus- 

■  int  of  Jeremiah 
^>^  ^he  greater  part 


of  this  book  is  pmaio;  b«l  toward  tho concM^ 
sion  there  are  some  poetical  passa^^  whiok 
are  highly  ornamented.  The  diction  is  in 
general  perspicuous,  and  the  tranaitions  to  ths 
different  subjects  are  eaaily  diaoemed. 

ZEDEKIAH,  or  MATTANIAH,  was  tha 
last  king  of  Judah  befiHe.the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and 
uncle  to  Jehoiachin  his  pcedeoessor,  3  Kings 
xjtiv,  17,  19.  When  Nebuchadnesaar  took 
Jerusalem,  he  carried  Jehoiachin  to  Babylol^ 
with  his  wives,  children,  officers,  and  the  best 
artificers  in  Judea,  and  put  in  his  place  his 
uncle  Mattaniah,  whose  lOkme  he  changed  into 
Zedekiah,  and  made  him  promise,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  continue  in  fidelity  to  him,  A.  M. 
3405, 3Chron.  zxzvi,  13;  Ezek.  xvii,  13, 14,  la 
He  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  reined  thers 
eleven  years.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  committing  the  same  crimes  as  Jehoiar 
kirn,  3  Kings  xxiv,  18-30:  3  Chron.  xxxvi, 
11-13  {  and  regarded  not  the  menaces  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah,  from  the  Lord;  but  hardened 
his  heart.  The  princes  of  the  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  imitated  his  impietyi 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  Zedekiah  sent  to  Babylon  £3asah,  tho 
son  of  Shaphan,  and  Gemanah.  the  son  of 
Hilkiah,  probably  to  carry  his  tribute  to  Nobo- 
chadnezxar.  By  these  messengers  Jeremiah 
sent  a  letter  to  the  captives  at  Bahylon,  Jer. 
xxix,  1-33.  Four  years  afterward,  eithor 
Zedekiah  went  thither  himself,  or  at  least  ha 
sent  thither;  for  the  Hebrew  text  mav  admit 
either  of  theee  interpretations,  Jer.  li,  59 ;  Ba- 
ruch  i,  1 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  13.  The  chief  design  of 
this  deputation  was  to  entreat  Nebuchadnexxw 
to  return  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  templOi 
Baruch  i,  8.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  ivvolted  against  Nebucbadnexxar,  8  Kings 
XXV.  It  was  a  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the 
people  should  set  their  slaves  at  liberty, 
according  to  the  law,  Exod.  xxi,  3;  Deut. 
XV,  1,  3,  13;  Jer.  xxxiv,  8-10.  Then  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  his  army  against 
Zeddtiah,  and  took  all  the  fortified  places  of 
his  kingdom,  except  Lachish,  Azekah,  and 
Jerusalem.  He  sat  down  before  the  last- 
mentioned  city  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  of  the  holy  year,  which  *Mwert  to  our 
January.  Some  time  afterward,  Pharaob 
Hophrah,  king  of  Eprpj,  n*^**^^  "•»? 
Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxxvS,  W,  10.  N^had- 
nezzar  left  Jerusalem,  and  went  to  meet  him, 
defeated  him,  and  obliged  Wm  «^  rrtuurn  into 
Egypt;  after  which  he  resumed  the  siege  of 
jS^Salem.    I»  the  meanwhUe,  thB  ~^^ 

Jerusalem,  as  i^  ««!?  ^T  ****  S^  lUr  kS 
chadnezzi^,  Ktook  the  sUves  ^^Jjfy™" 
.et  at  liberty,  which  drew  «RJ»  »»^r^ 
reproaches  and  threatenmgs  from  ^^^W 
»»«iv    11    23      During  the  siege  ^#eoeaiao 

prince  had  BMUier  pMMnM  to  bMf,  -"- * 
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Irton  tolMkwr,  food  eoinmh  in  tk«  ekf«mh 
ymr  of  Zed«ldo£  on  Um  ninth  day  of  the  ibvfth 
month,  (Joly,)  JonuaJem  waa  taken,  S  Kings 
XJCT,  »4;  Jer.  xzzix,  S,  3;  lii,  6-7.  Zedekiah 
and  his  people  endearoured  to  eaeape  by  ftttoar 
of  the  night ;  but  the  Chaldean  tioope  pursuing 
tfieni,  they  werfr  oveiiaken  in  the  plains  of 
Jerieiio.  He  was  seized  and  carried  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, then  at  Rtblah,  a  city  of  Syria. 
The  kingof  Chaldea,  rqMoaehing  him  with  his 
perfidy,  caused  all  his  children  to  be  slain  be- 
fore his  fhoe,  and  his  eyes  to  be  put  out;  thm 
loading  him  with  chains  of  brass,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babflon,  9  King*  zzr,  4-7 ; 
Jot.  xxzii,  4-7;  Ui,  ^11.  Thus  were  accom- 
plished two  prophecies  which  seemed  contladic- 
tory :  one  or  Jersmiah,  who  said  that  Zedekiah 
•hould  see  and  yet  not  see,  Nebuehadnezzar 
with  his  eyes,  Jer.  zzzii,  4, 5;  xxiiy,3:  and  the 
ether  of  Eaek.  zii,  13,  which  intimated  that  he 
■hould  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die 
Aere.  The  Vear  or  his  death  is  not  known. 
Jeremiah  haa  assured  him  that  he  should  die 
in  peace:  thai' his  body  should  be  burned,  as 
those  of  the  kinss  of  Judah  usually  were;  and 
that  they  should  mourn  for  him,  saying,  ''  Ah, 
lord  r  Jer.  xx«T.  4,  6. 

ZEPHANIAH  was  the  son  of  Oushi^  and 
was  probably  of  a  noMe  family  of  the  tnbe  of 
flinieon.  Heprephcsied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
about  B.  G.  €30.  He  denounces  the  judgmenu 
of  God  against  the  idolatry  and  sms  of  his 
oountrymen,  and  exhorts  them  to  repentance; 
he  predicts  the  punishment  of  the  Pnilistines. 
Moabites.  Ammonites,  and  Ethiopians,  ana 
Ibretels  the  destruction  of  Ninereh ;  he  afain 
ittveighs  BgnnML  the  corruptions  of  Jerusalem, 
and  with  his  threats  mixes  promises  of  fyttore 
fiiTour  and  prosperity  to  his  people;  whose 
fooall  from  xneir  dispersion  shall  glorify  the 
name  of  God  throughout  the  worU.  The 
style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical;  but  it  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  elegance  or 
bannty,  though  general^  animated  and  im< 


ZERUBBABEI^  or 
■on  of  Salathiel,  or  the  royal  iice  of  Davii 
8t  Mstthew,  i,  13,  and  1  Chroa.  iii,  17.  O, 
make  Jeeoniah  kinjr  of  Judah  to  be  father  le 
Salathid:  but  they  do  not  agree  as  totheAcher 
of  ZerublMbel.  The  Cfaronidea  aay  Pedaish 
was  ftkdier  of  Zerubbabd ;  but  St.  Maskw, 
St  Luke,  Ezra,  and  Haggai,  eooatamly  sake 
Salathiel  his  fsther.  We  must  therefim  uhe 
the  name  of  son  in  the  sense  of  grandaoiL,  ai 
say  that  Salathiel  baring  edoeatcd  ZerWiebd, 
he  waa  always  afterweid  looked  upon  u  hss 
fkther.  Some  think  that  ZercMyabel  had  afae 
the  name  of  Sheshbazzar,  and  that  he  has  tlsa 
name  in  Ezra  i,  8.  Zerubbabri  rebmed  te 
Jerusalem  long  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  sob 
of  H3rstaspes.  He  returned  at  the  bc^nics 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  A.  M.  34G8,  fifteen  yeas 
before  Darius.  Cyrus  committed  to  his  can 
the  sacred  Tcsseis  of  the  temple  with  wlueh  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  Ezra  i,  II.  He  ii 
always  named  first  as  being  the  chief  of  tk 
Jews  that  returned  to  their  own  coostry,  Ezn 
ii,  S;  iii,  8;  y,  8j  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  Ezra  iii,  6,  9 :  Zeefa.  it,  9,  &c;  and 
restored  the  worship  of  tne  Lord,  and  the  usual 
saerifices.  When  the  Samaritans  offered  lo 
assist  in  rebuilding  the  t«nple,  Zembbabel  sod 
the  principal  men  of  Judsn  refimed  them  this 
honour,  suce  Cyrus  had  granted  hia  ccauois- 
sion  to  the  Jews  only,  Ezra  iv,  2,  3. 

ZIKLAO,  a  city  of  the  Philiatinea,  first  si- 
signed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  afterward  te 
that  of  Simeon,  Joahua  xr,  31;  xix,  5;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Philistines  were  eve 
driven  out;  as,  when  David  lied  into  their 
country  ftoin  Saul,  Achish  gave  the  city  to 
him,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  5,  6.  n  was  aftei  wajd 
burned  by  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xxx,  1.  Bit 
it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  aa  the  autlur 
of  the  First  Book  of  Samud,  whan  relatin*  itt 
being  giTcn  to  David,  adds,  that  it  pertaiaed 
to  the  kings  of  Judah  in  hia  time. 

ZION.    See  Stoir. 

ZUZIM.    Sea  ZAnmiiioi. 


AN  ALPHABSnCAL 


TABLE    OF   THB   PROPER   NAMES 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS; 


THEIR  PRONUNCIATION, 


THE  CHIEF  MEANING  OR  LEADING  SIGNIFICATION  OF  EACH  WORD  IN 

ITS  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE. 


tboM  words  whow  pronimolation  euuMt  b«  mliidcen  bj  aoy  onai  inolk  u  Abmbi^  Asdoi^  Aaioii  Ac,  oalgr 
th9  ■c««atiMiloo  1m  mwk^d. 

the  ezplanailoa  of  the  dUforent  nimttT  ittentton  taas  been  ghren  to  the  leedlnf  meantiif ,  whether  simple  or 
meiapbohcal ;  and  the  reeder  Is  here  presented  with  the  converse  of  eseh  sicnlflcation,  snob  ■•  **  AatA% 
the  Lord  is  my  Father,  or  the  Ftther  or  the  Lord  f*  "  Suam,  the  people  of  Ood,  or  the  Clod  of  the  people  :*• 
because  In  the  Hebrew,  as  In  most  of  the  oriental  knf  asms,  theehoiee  of  these  meanincs  is  determimbli 
prtncipaUy  by  the  jutft>poililon  of  the  wwdsM  they  stand  u  different  sentences,  and  by  other  drcumstancee 
of  a  Miwti^f  ^iHt^ 


ABI 

lARON,  Ay'-ron,  lofty,  moontainoiu. 

Lbai/don,  the  destroyer. 

Lbaotba,  Ab-ag^-tha^  father  of  the  wine  prate. 

LBANi,  Ab-ay'-nakf  ftony. 

LBARiM,  A^-o-rim,  passagee. 

Lb'aron,  strength. 

Lb'ba,  father. 

Lb' DA,  a  serrant. 

Lb'di,  my  serrant. 

LBDiEL,  Ab'-de-elf  a  eerrant  of  CM. 

lb'oon,  a  serrant. 

LBBD-NBOo,  A-bt^^'^ne-gOf  seiTant  of  light 

l'bel,  vanity,  vapour,  moumins;. 

LBEL-BETH-MAACHAB,  Ay'-^^fei  mia  m^4utk^ 
mourning  of  the  house  of  Maachah. 

l'bel-ma'im,  the  mourning  of  the  waters. 

lbel-meholab,  Ay'-te^e-ibtf'-laA,  monming  of 
weakness,  of  sickness. 

lbel-mizraih.  AY-M^miz-ra'-im^  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  cgyptiane. 

/bel-shit'tim,  mourning  of  the  thorns. 

l'bez,  an  egg,  muddy. 

lBI,  A'-ie^  my  father. 

.BiAH,  Ab'i*'-ah^  the  Lord  is  my  father. 

jsi'abil,  the  father  of  lig^  or  praise. 

^i-ALBON,  Ab-e-at^Sen,  inteUtgent  fiuher. 

.b'iam,  the  fhther  of  the  sea. 

.bi-as'aph,  a  ^[athering  or  eonsuming  fkther. 

.BiATHAR,  AM'-«-Mar,  excellent  fatMr. 

/bib,  green  fruits,  ears  of  com. 

ji'dab,  father  of  knowledge. 

.Bi^DAN,  father  of  judgment. 

.biel,  ii^-f-tfl,  God  my  father. 

.BiEZBR,  Ab^-e'-xer^  father  of  help. 

.Bi-EziuTE.  Ab-e-ez''riie. 

JBOAIL,  Ao'  e-gal,  the  joy  of  the  fcther. 

.Bi'-GiBEOK,  the  ^Uher  of  the  cup,  ftther  of 
Gibeon. 

.BiHAiL.  Ab-e-hof'-ilt  the  fiither  of  strength. 

^HU|  he  is  my  fioher,  or  his  fetfeer. 


ACH 

Abi^hud,  the  father  of  praise  or  confession. 
Abuab,  Ab-i'-jahf  the  wiU  of  the  Lord. 
Aa'jAii,  father  of  the  sea. 
AaiLSirB,  A^-e-Ie'Hw^  the  father  of  the  apart* 

meut,  or  of  moummg. 
AtoMABL.  Ab^e-mof'-tliti  father  sent  Irom  God, 

my  fatner  comes  from  God. 
Akmblich,  Ab-im'-me-Uk,  father  of  the  king. 
Abinadab,  Ak-in'-na-dab,  father  of  willingness, 

my  father  is  a  iMnnoe. 
Abinoam,  Ab-inr-^uhaMf  father  of  beauty  or 

comeliness,  my  fiither  is  beautifUL 
AamABC,  Ab-i'-ram,  a  high  father,  &ther  cf 

fraud. 
Abisbag,  Ab'-be-shagf  ignorance  of  the  fiuher 
Abisbai,  AMuA'-o-i,  tlM  pnsent  of  my  fothei^ 

the  father  of  the  sacrifice. 
Abubalom,  AbMabf-^-iam,  the  father  of  peac% 

the  recompence  of  the  father. 


^  father  of  salTttion  or  of 

magn&cenoe. 
Abisbue,  Ab^-beskiMrf  the  father  of  the  wall  or 

of  uprie htoess. 
Abttal,  Ab''be4alf  the  father  of  the  dew. 
ABiruB,  Ab^-be-Mt  father  of  goodness. 
Abiud,  Ab'  &>  udj  father  of  praise. 
Ab^nbr,  fiuher  of  light,  the  son  of  the  father. 
A'bbabam,  the  father  of  a  great  multitude. 
A'bram,  a  hieh  father,  the  father  of  elevation. 
Ab'salom,  fatner  of  .peiaoe. 
AccAD,  Ajt^-ad,  a  pitcher,  a  apailde. 
AccBO,  At-kOf  close,  pressed  together. 
Aceldama,  A-kel'-da-inakf  the  £eld  of  blood. 
AcBAiA,  A-kay-fok.  grief^  trouble. 
AcBAiouB,  A'iat!f-€-iXi4i  a  native  of  Achaia. 
AcBAN,  AcBAR,  il'4»»,  A'-hur^  he  that  trooUea. 

and  bruises. 
AcHBOB,  AJ^-bor,  a  rat,  fanusiotf . 
AoBM,  A'^Mm,  pi«panng,  ^^otmnningi 

ing. 


AHA 


Al£ 


Acam,  ii'-Jfcrr,  the  brother'i  light 

AcBiae,  A*-k%iskf  thua  it  ia,  hov  is  thia  1 

AcHMBTBAy  Af-me-tkak. 

AcHOR,  A'-koTj  trouble. 

AcHSAH,  AJ^'Sak,  adorned,  buntine  of  the  ¥eil. 

AcaaBAPB,  Af'sAapkj  poiaon,  tridca,  one  that 

breaka,  the  brim  of  any  thing. 
AcHziB,  Al/'Zibf  liar,  one  that  runs. 
Adadah,  Ad^-a-dah,  the  teatimony  of  the  aa- 

aembly. 
Adah,  Ay'-dak,  an  aaaembly. 
Adaiab,  Ad-a'^ak,  the  witness  of  the  Lord. 
AoALUB,  Ad-a-lf'-4ihf  one  that  draws  water, 

poverty,  cloud,  death. 
Ao^AM,  earthy,  taken  out  of  red  earth. 
Adamab,  Ad-nUi-nah,  red  earth. 
AoABci,  Ad'-dor-miff  !ny  man,  ted,  earthy. 
A'dar,  hieh.  eminent 
Adbbcl,  Ad* -he-el,  a  Tapour,  a  cloud  of  Gk)d,  a 

vexer  of  Gtod. 
Ad'di,  my  witness,  adorned,  passage,  prey. 
Ad'don,  baaia,  foundation,  the  Lord. 
AoiKL,  Ad''U€l,  the  witness  of  the  Lord. 
Aonr,  Adf-din,  adorned,  dainty. 
Adithaim,  ilii-tf-May'-tffijaasemblieSitestimonieB. 
Adlai,  Ad^lau^'i,  my  witness,  my  ornament 
Ai/mab,  earthy,-  red  earth. 
AOMATHA,  Aa'-morihah^  a  cloud  of  death,  a 

mortal  yapour. 
Ad^nab,  rest,  testimony,  eternal. 
Adona'i,  my  Lord. 
AooNi-BEZBK,  Ad'-Q-fye-beef'Zek,  the  lightning  of 

the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Bezek. 
Adonijab,  Adr4Hny*'jaK,  the  Lord  is  m^r  master. 
Aoomi  AM,  Ad^^-nf-kam,  the  Lord  is  raised,  my 

Lord  hath  raised  me. 
Adoniram,  Ad'0-m/f^ram;akj  Lord  is  most  high, 

the  Lord  of  mieht  and  eleyation. 
AooNi-zEOEX,  Ad'-fh^ne-zeef-dtk,  justioe  of  the 

Lord. 
Adoraim,  AirihTaif-im,  strength  or  power  of 

theses. 
Adoram,  Ad/'iM'am,  their  beauty,  their  power, 

their  praise. 
Adrammelbcb,    Ad^amf-fM^dt,  the  cloak  or 

glory  of  the  kins. 
Adramyttium,  A»-ra-«if'-teHMii,  the  court  of 

death. 
Adru,  A^-dre-iik,  the  name  of  a  city,  which 

giyea  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  now  the 

Gulf  of  Venice. 
A'drisl,  the  flock  of  Gtod. 
Adullam,  Ad^'-lam,  their  testmiony,  their 

prey,  their  ornament. 
Adum'mim,  earthly  or  bloody  things. 
jE'nbas,  praised. 
AoABUs,  Ag'-gorbus,  a  locust,  the  feast  of  the 

father. 
AoAG,  ily'-^o^,  roof,  floor. 
A'OAorrB.  of  the  race  of  Agag. 
AoA^pjB,  loye  feasts. 
Agar,  see  Hagar. 
Agi'e,  a  valley,  deepness. 
AoRiPpA,  A-grif-foh,  one  who  at  his  birth 

causes  great  pain. 
A'oob,  a  straneer,  gathering. 
A^BAB,  the  bro&er  of  the  ftmr. 
Aba'rab,  a  sweet  brother,  an  odoriferous 

dow. 


Ahar'bsl,  another  host,  anollMr 

sleep  of  the  brother. 
Abasba^,  trusting  in  me,  brodwr 
In  Syriac,  a  brother  of  age. 

Abasubrus,  il-AtfSHi^-nu,  prince, 

ABAyA,  A-iof'-vak,  essence,  generation. 
A'^BAZ,  one  that  takea  and  posseasea. 
Abaziab,  A-Ao-zy'-tfA,  possesaiony  yiaaoa  ef  the 

Lord. 
Abi,  my  brother,  my  brethren. 
Abiab,  A-hy'-^ikf  brother  of  the  Lord. 
Abum,  ^-^-Am,  brother  of  the  mother,  he»> 

ther  of  the  nation. 
Abun,  A'kjf*-4in,  brother  of  wine. 

Abib'zer,  brother  of  assistance. 

Abi'bud,  brother  of  yanity,  a  brother  of  pcsBL 

Ahuab,  ike  name  as  Ahiah. 

Abikah,  A-k^-kami,  a  brother  that  niaes  iqiL 

AsfLUO,  a  brother  born. 

Abim'aaz,  brother  of  the  ooonciL 

Abi'man,  a  brother  prepared. 

Abimblecb,  A-kiwf-m&Uk.  my  brother  is  a  king. 

Abimotb,  A'-Ae-flM<A,  brother  of  demh. 

Abin'aoab,  a  willing  brother,  a  brother  of  a 
yow,  brother  of  the  prince. 

Abinoam,  A-Atn'-as-ost,  the  beauty  and  oobm> 
liness  of  the  brother. 

Abi'o,  his  brother^  his  brethren. 

Abior.    See  Achior. 

Abira,  A-kif-^ok^  brother  of  iniquity  or  of  thi 
shepherd. 

AamAM,  A-A^-fima^  brother  of  craft,  proiectioB. 

Abisamacb,  A-kisf-wMmak^  brother  A  stiengtk 
or  of  support. 

Abisbabar,  A-kif-sorbar,  brother  of  the  moca- 
inff  or  dew,  brother  of  blackness. . 

Abi^ar,  brother  of  a  prince. 

ABiTBOPBBL,il^t<'-t»/H,bn>ther  of  ruin  or  fiiQy. 

Abi^tub,  broUier  of  goodness. 

Ab^lab,  which  is  of  milk,  is  fiit 

Ab'lai,  beseeching,  sorrowing,  beginning,  bro- 
ther to  me. 

Abo'ab,  a  thistle,  a  thorn,  a  fish  hook,  brother- 
hood. 

Aao'ai,  a  living  brother,  my  thistle  or  than. 

Abo'lab,  his  tabernacle,  his  tent 

Abouab.  A-ko'4e'ab,  the  tent  or  tabernacle  of 
the  father. 

Abolibab,  A-kt/'U-kakf  my  tent  and  my  tsbo^ 
nacle  in  her. 

Abolibamab,  A-ke^4e-bay''mak,  my  taberosde 
is  exalted. 

Abran,  See  Charan. 

Abu^mar,  a  meadow  of  water8,broiher  of  wateis. 

Abu'bam,  their  taking  possession,  visioa. 

Abuz^zab,  possession,  apprehension,  yisioa. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  Ay^-i,  mass,  neap. 

Ai'ab,  a  rayen,  a  yukure,  alas,  where  is  it  1 

Ai'atb,  an  hour. 

Ai'n,  an  eye,  a  fountain. 

AiOTB,  ike  same  as  Ai. 

Ajalon,  Ad'-ja^on,  a  chain,  strength,  a  stag. 

Ak'kub,  the  print  of  the  foot  when  shy  crea- 
ture hath  gone,  supplantation. 

AT.AMMW.iBca,  Al-mnT-me-Uk,  God  is  king. 

Al'ouios,  stronc;  of  strength. 

Al'bmbtb,  a  hicung,  youth,  worids,  upon  the 
dead. 

Al'bmis,  strength. 


ABTT 


tarns  away  otU. 
kUBZAMouA,  ili-«s-a»^ir«-a,  the  city  of  Alez- 
ander. 

LILIAN,  high. 

Li«'lon,  an  oak. 

Lllon-bachutb,  AJif4oi^imkf4mtkf  the  oak  at 
weeping. 

li.Mo'DAD,  meaaaie  of  God. 

Ll'mon,  hidden. 

iL'MON-Du'LAnuiM^  hiding,  a  heap  of  fig  tnet. 

Ulpha,  Al'-fak,  the  fint  leUar  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, markBd  A. 

Llpheos,  Al'/e'-MSf  a  thousand,  chie£ 

I'mad,  a  people  of  witness,  people  oTeriasting. 

Lm'alek,  a  pieople  that  lidu  up  or  uses  ill. 

LMAL'enTEs,  people  descended  from  Am*uir 

L'mam,  mother,  fun  of  them,  people. 

Lmana,  Amroff-nak^  inieerity  ana  truth. 

Lmabiah,  AsH^itrrY^-ak,  the  Lord  saysy  the  ez- 
eellencv  of  the  Lord. 

Lmasa,  Am^'Sak^  a  forgiving  peq>le,  the  bur- 
den of  the  people. 

Lmaziah,  ilsiHi-zy'-^,  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 

I'm.    See  Amam. 

Lm'mah,  my  people. 

Lmmi,  ike  same  as  Ammah. 

Lmmibvo,  Amf  mekmdt  people  of  praise. 

Ljoonadab,  Am^miW-ma-dab^  prinoeof  the  peo- 
ple, a  people  that  tows. 

Lmmishaddai,  Am'-me-^kad'-da^i^  the  people 
of  the  Almighty. 

Lm'mon,  the  son  of  my  people. 

Lm'monites,  a  peq>le  descended  firom  Benam- 
mi,  son  of  Lot. 

Lm^noit,  faithftd  and  true,  foster  lather. 

Lmon,  AY^non^  faithful,  true. 

Lm'orite,  bitter,  a  rebel,  a  babbler. 

LMoa,  Ay'-mos^  loading,  weighty. 

LMOZ,  Ay'-moTj  strong,  robust. 

LMPHiPOLis,  AMrfif^-fihUs,  a  city  eooompaised 
by  the  sea. 

LMPUA8,  ilm'-ple-af,  large,  extensive. 

lm'ram,  an  exalted  people,  handfuls  of  com. 

LMRAPHBL,  Am'-ror-fel^  one  that  speaks  of  hid- 
den things  or  of  ruin. 

lm'zi,  strong,  mighty. 

l'nab,  a  grape,  a  knoL 

LNAH,  iiy'-iMU,  one  who  answers  or  sings, 
poor,  afflicted. 

LNAK,  Ay'-nakj  a  collar,  an  ornament. 

LNAKiMs,  An'-ik-ims.    See  Anak. 

iNAMMELECH,  An-asft'-^ie-icJ?,  answer,  aong  of 
the  king. 

l'nin,  a  cloud,  a  prophecy. 

lnanias,  iifi-A-ny^-os,  the  cloud  of  the  Lord. 

lnatroth,  An*-a4kotk^  answer,  affliction. 

LNDREW,  AW'drme^  a  stout  and  strong  man. 

LNDRONicos,  A^-droit^'-ms-kiu^  a  man  excelling 
others. 

LNER,  ily'-nef ,  answer,  song,  affliction. 

ln'na,  gracious,  merciful. 

ln'nas,  one  that  answers,  that  afflicts. 

Ln^tichrut,  an  adversary  to  Christ.  ^ 

Lntioch,  An'-ie-okf  instead  of  a  chariot 

Ln'tipas,  against  all. 

Lntipatris,  Afhis-paijf'-triSf  against  his  own 
father. 


Apbluh,  A-fwr4flcs,  to  exclude,  to  ssparato. 
Aphkx,  Ay'-fek,  a  stream,  vigour. 
Apoixonu,  Af^M^y-ne-oA,  perdition. 
Apol'los,  one  that  destroys  and  lays  waste. 
Apolltom,  A'pol'4e-cny  one  that  exterminates 

or  destroys.  . 
Apphia,  Af-e-ak^  that  is  finiitful. 
Appo-pobuii,  A/y'^-i/y-msi,  a  town  so  called 
from  Appius  Claudius,  whose  statue  was 
erected  there. 
AomLA,  AHf-we-lakf  an  eagle. 
Aa,  awaking,  uncovering.  ^ 
AsA^Bu,  evening,  a  place  wild  and  desert ;  mix* 
tures,  because  this  country  was  inhabited  by 
different  kinds  of  people. 
Asa'bun,  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia. 
A'rad,  a  wild  ass,  a  dragon. 
A'ram,  magnificence,  one  that  deceives. 
AsARAT,  Af^-ro-fio/,  the  curse  of  trsmbling. 
AaAONAH,  A-raio'-iiaA,  ark,  song,  curse. 
Ar'ba,  the  city  of  the  four. 
Archblius,  Ar-kt'-lay-uSf   the  prince  of  thi 

people. 
Aacmppos,  Ar-kipf-pus^  governor  of  horses. 
AmcTDRus,  Ark4ew''ruSt  a  gathering  together. 
Ard,  one  that  commands. 
Abbu,  Ar-e^me,  the  light  or  vision  of  God. 
ARBOPAGrrs,  A-rt-of-a-gyte^  belonging  to  the 

council  called  Artopagus. 
Arbopagus,  A-re-op^-a-guSf  the  hill  of  Mars;  a 
{daoe  where  the  magistrates  of  Athens  held 
their   supreme   council;    from   dptiotf  "of 
Mars,''  and  w&yos,  "  a  hiU." 
Arbtas,  A'^4a5f  one  that  is  agreeable  or  vir- 
tuous. 
Ar'gob,  a  turf  of  earth,  curse  of  the  well. 
Aribl,  AjK-fv-ei,  ^e  altar.  Ught,  lion  of  God. 
AMXMATBKA.Ar-re^HUhikr'ak,  a  lion  dead  to  the 
X^rd.     Ramath,  or  Ramah,  a  city  where 
Samuel  dwelt. 
Abioch,  AT^-e-§k,  long,  your  drunkenness,  your 

lion. 
Abistabcbus,  A-Hs4af*-kuSf  the  best  prince. 
Aristobulus,   A'ris4cb^-bi^uSf  a  good  coun- 
sellor. 
Armaobddoit,  Ar-ma-ged^-dtm,  the  mountain  of 

Megiddo,  of  the  gospel,  of  fruits. 
Abmbnia,  Ar'Hu^^ne-akf  a  province  which  is 

supposed  to  take  its  name  from  Aram. 
Ab'mon,  rejoicing,  their  ark. 
Ar'oer,  heath,  tamarisk,  the  nakedness  of  the 

skin  or  of  the  enemy. 
Ar'pad,  the  light  of  redemption,  that  lies  down. 
Arphaxad,  Arfak's-ad^  one  that  heals  or  re- 
leases. 
Artazerxes,  Ar4aks-erk^s-eSf  in  Hebrew,  Af» 

tacksastaj  the  silence  of  light. 
Artbmas,  Ar'-te-maSf  whole,  sound. 
Asa,  Ay^'Sakf  physician,  cure. 
AsAHBL,  As'-a-el,  the  work  or  creature  of  God. 
AsAiAH,  As^-a-i-ak,  the  Lord  hath  wrought 
Asaph,  Ay'-saf^  one  that  assembles  together. 
AssNATH,  As'-e-nalk^  peril,  misfortune. 
A^sHAN,  vapour,  smoke. 
Asb'dod,  inclination,  a  wild  open  place. 
Asb'bb,  blessedness. 
As'mBL,  the  work  of  God. 
AsaoiA,  Ask'-^-mak,  crime,  porition,  Ura  of  tfat 
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AiBxnrAS,  iUJ^-ftiMMjr,  a  flra  tint  diHil*  or 

•preadi. 
AffBTAAOTR,  AMkr-ia^Mf  0ocki,  ridm. 
AsB^URf  one  that  is  happy' 
Aih'tath,  making  Testmenta. 
Aau,  Af'-ske-^i,  muddv,  bogey.* 
Aa^KJBLON,  weight,  balance,  £re  of  inftuny. 
Abnap'per,  unhappiness,  finutleH. 
AasiR,  prisoner,  lettered. 
Aysos,  approaching. 
AssTRiA,  As'Sir'-rt-a, 
AssTRiAN,  As-siH-re-an. 
AsTNCRiTus,  A'sin'-krt-tus,  incomparable. 
A'tad,  a  thorn. 

Ata'roth,  crowns,  counsel  of  making  ftilL 
Atbaliah,  Atl'a-ly*'-ahf  the  time  of  the  Lord. 
Atrbnians,     Atk-ee'^ne-^ins,     inhabitants     of 

Athens. 
Atb'bns,  so  cailod  from  Athene,  Minerra. 
Attaua,  Ai4a4y''ak,  that  increases  or  sends. 
A'teh,  iniquity,  force,  riches. 
Auous'tus,  increased,  majestic. 
AiARUB,  Az-€i-ry*-nAj  assistance,  he  that  hears 

the  Lord. 
AsEKAH,  Az-€e*-kakf  strength  of  walls. 
Az'oAD,  a  strong  army,  a  gane  of  robbers. 
AjDfOTH-TABOR,  Az'-no^iay-boTf  the  ears  df 

Tabor,  of  choice,  parity,  contrition. 
Azo'tus,  tke  tame  as  Ashaod. 
A'zuR,  he  that  assists,  that  is  assisted. 

Baal,  Ba'if-al^  he  that  rules  and  subdues. 
Baalah,  Ba^-ol-aX^  her  idol,  a  spouse;   the 

name  of  a  city. 
Baal-bbrith,  Bof'-ai^'fUh,  idol  of  the  coTe- 

nant. 
Baal-qad,  Baif'-al'gad',  the  idol  of  the  troop, 

the  Lord  is  master  of  the  troop. 
Baait-hamon,  Bay-at-kaf-monf  one  that  rules  a 

multitude,  a  populous  place. 
Baal-hazer,  Bay'-al'kay-zerf  lord  of  court, 

possessor  of  grace. 
Ba'al-Hbr'hon,  the  possessor  of  destruction,  of 

a  thing  devoted  to  God. 
Ba'ali,  my  idol,  or  master. 
Ba'aum,  idols,  masters. 
Ba'alis,  a  rejoicing,  proud  lord. 
Baal-bieon,  Bay-al-mi''anf  the  idol,  the  master 

of  the  house. 
BAAii-PBOR,  Bay'-al-pe^-^,  master  of  the  open- 
ing. 
Baal-pbrazim,  Bof^-ai^fet^-^ximf  master,  or 

god  of  divisions. 
Baal-bbausha,  Bay'-al-shay-esKaht  the  third 

idol,  the  third  husband. 
Baal-tamar,  Bay'-aHay^-mar,  master  of  the 

palm  tree. 
Baal-zebub,  Baf'-al-ze'-hib,  the  master  of  flies. 
Baal-zbphon,  Bay'-al'Ze'-jonf  the  idol  of  the 

north,  secret. 
Baanab,  Bay'-a-nak,  in  the  answer,  in  affliction. 
Baa'rah,  a  name,  purging. 
Baasbab,  Ba-aY'Skak^  in  the  work,  he  that  de- 
mands, who  lays  waste. 
Ba'bel,  confusion,  mixture. 
Babtlon,  Bah'4fe4on,    See  Babel. 
BABTboxuNs,  BaihU'W^ne-am, 
Babylonish,  Bab-U4o'-nish.  . 

Baca,  Bay'-kak^  mulberry  tree.  I 


Ba'atb,  a  house. 

Balaam,  Boff-Umn^  the  old  age  or  aaoioit  of  Ai 

people,  without  the  people. 
Bala'iiait,  one  withoot  rale  or  jiidg;iMB^  ib* 

cient  in  judgment. 
Ba'lak,  wno  lays  waste,  who  laps. 
Ba'mab,  an  emnenee. 
Barabbas,  Bat-ak^-bas^  son  of  the  father  sisf 

confusion. 
Baeacrbl,  Ba/r'-OrkA^  who  blrssM  GM. 
Baracbias,  Ban^-Orkif^^  the 
Ba'rab,  thunder,  in  Tain. 
Bar-jb^sos,  son  of  Jesus. 
Bar-jo^na,  son  of  Jona  or  of  a  dova. 
Bar^babas,  the  son  of  the  prophet  or  of 

lation. 

Bar'babas,  son  of  reCiim,  of  rest,  of  avearipg. 
Bartbol'ombw,  a  son  that  suspends  the  watefs. 
Bartimbos,  Bar^euMf'-Mf,  the  aoa  of  Timeus  « 

of  the  honourable. 
Babuch,  Bajf'-nU;,  who  ib  Uessed,  who  beadj 

the  knee. 
Barzillai,  Bar-zU'-ia-i,  made  of  iron,  soa  of 

eontempL 
Ba'sbam,  m  the  tooth,  in  the  changa  or  sleep. 
Basbbmath,  BoMk'-e-wuUkf  peHmned,  in  denl» 

tion. 
Batb-sbbba,  Baik-ske'-bak,  or  Baikf-skt^ak,  tki 

seventh  daughter,  the  daughter  of  an  oalk 
Batbsbu^a,  the  daughter  of  salTation. 
Bb'oaj>,  alone,  in  fhendahip. 
Be'dan,  only,  in  the  jodemenL 
Bebl-zebub,  Bt-eV'ze^wa,    See  Baal-tebohw 
Bbbr,  B^^er^  a  well,  the  name  of  a  city. 
Bbbr-labai-roi,  Be'-cr4a-4ay'-s-npy,Ukewdlef 

him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me. 
BBBk-sBEBA,  Bi'^-tkef-boA,   tha   wdl  of  aa 

oath,  of  satiety,  the  seventh  weU. 
Bb'kab,  half  a  shekel. 
Bel,  ancient,  nothing,  subject  to  change. 
Bbual,  B9t'4e^,  wicked,  the  devil 
Bblbbas'sar,  master  of  the  treasureb 
Beltesbaz'zar,  who  lays  up  treaaores  ia  s^ 

cret,  secretly  endures  pain  and  pressure. 
Bbnauh,  Ben-ayf-ptk,  son  of  the  Lrfnd    tfai 

Lord's  building. 
Bbh-am'mi,  the  son  of  my  people. 
Benba'dao,  the  son  of  Hadad,  of  noiseL 
Bbm^iamin,  the  son  of  the  riaht  hand. 
Ben'jamite,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
Bbnoni,  BlM-0^Hiy,  son  of  my  gne£ 
Be'or,  burning,  mad,  beast. 
Bbracbab,  Bif^-a-kak,  blessing. 
Bbrjba,  Be-ree'-dk,  heavy,  fkom 
Be'ritb,  covenant. 

Bbrnicb,  Ber^^'M^  one  that  brings  vietoiy. 
Bb'sor,  glad  news,  inearnataon. 
Be'tah,  oonlidenoe. 
Bbthabara,  Beik^'  hm  rmk^  the  hooae  of  pas* 

sage,  of  anger. 
Bbtb'ant,  the  house  of  sour,  of  affliotioB,  of 

obedience,  the  grace  of  theLoid. 
Bbtb-a'tbk,  the  house  of  Tanity,  of  strenglk 
Bbth-birei,  B«thMf''^f9'i^  the  house  of  tKj 

Creator. 
Bbtb'-car,  the  house  of  the  lamb  of  knowled|4 
Brh-da'gob,  the  hooae  of  eons,  of  the  fid^  of 

thegodDagon. 
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boaae  of  drf  liga. 
Ibtb'el,  the  nouM  of  God. 
fanrmBuiTE,  Brty-tf-Of ■  an  inhabiunt  of  Bqdwl 
is^TBSR,  diTision,  in  the  tuide,  in  the  triaL 
^ETHEs^OA,  the  houm  of  •ftimoa^  of  pitf. 
(eth-e'zkl,  a  neiehbonr'i  hoiiaa. 
IsTB-OAMUii,  IMS^oy'-imrf,  tha  hoqw  of  le* 

eompenw,  of  the  weaned,  of  the  eaud. 
)etb-baocbrbii,  BetkfJut'k^^nm,  the  home  of 

the  yinejraid. 
Ieth-ho'ron,  the  house  of  wrath,  of  the  hole, 

of  Uberty. 
lETHJBSB'iifOTB,  the  house  of  deaolation. 
Sktb^-lbhsm,  tbie  home  of  bnad,  of  war. 

SETH-LBH£M-EPHaATAH,JSMA'4fr^Ulll'«|V«|r'4aA 

Ibth'-lbhem-ju'dah. 

SETR^-LEHBHirB,  an  inhabitant  of  BetUeh«B. 

)sTH-Pfi'oB,  the  boose  of  gi^nng. 

SiTHPHAOE,  BttMf'fthje^ibe  heme  of  the  mouth, 
of  early  figs. 

Ietbsaida,  Betk'taf'-dak,  the  house  of  fruits, 
of  hunters. 

Ieth'-sban,  the  house  of  the  looth,  of  change, 
of  sleep. 

Ibtb-sbjb'mesb,  the  home  of  the  sun. 

Setbuel,  BetM^eig'-€l,  filiation  of  God. 

3eulah,  Bew'-lak,  OMrried. 

3EZALEEL,  Jif4r-a4ef^c2,  in  the  shadow  of  God. 

Ie^zex,  lightning,  in  chains. 

liGHRi,  Bukf-rif^  first-bom^  in  the  ram. 

Sii/kar,  in  compunction,  m  sharp  pain. 

lio'THAN,  giving  meat 

iiL^OAD,  old  friendship. 

Iil'hah,  who  is  oM,  troubled,  confiissd. 

^m'sHA,  in  evil,  son  that  beholds. 

iiTHUH,  B<4Ay[-«4,  daughter  of  the  Lord. 

Srra'aoif.  diTision,  in  his  examination,  daugh- 
ter of  tne  song,  of  anger,  of  liberty. 

SrrHTNU,  Bte4&mf'^-ck^  violent  precipitation. 

Slas'tus,  one  that  sprouts  and  brings  forth. 

SoANSROBs,  Bihu-ntr'-jUf  the  sons  of  thunder; 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

3o'az,  or  Bo^oz,  in  strength,  in  the  goat 

iocBiM,  B0'4nm^  the  place  of  weeping,  of  mul- 
berry trees. 

^&ZKLf  mud,  in  the  flower. 

3oz'rab,  in  tribulation  or  distress. 

3uL,  changeable,  perishing. 

3uz,  despised,  plundered. 

3uzi,  Bew'-zfe^  my  contempt 

SuxiTE,  a  descendant  from  Bus. 

I^abitl,  ICsy'-^iii,  diq>lea8ing,  dirt 

I^ssAR,  Sufsar^  one  cut  out 

[7X8ABIA,  Ses-^t-ree^-^j  a  bmh  of  hair. 

>AiAPBAs,  Kay'-a-fas^  a  searcher. 

Z^Aiir,  Kaif^nj  possession. 

^AntAN,  Ibsy'-fian,  possessor,  one  thai  laments. 

ZJa'lab,  good  opportunity,  as  the  verdure; 

I3a'leb,  a  dog,  a  crow,  a  basket 

3alct  bpbratab,  KMi^4eb-€f'^Qf''tak  or  s/'-ra- 
toA,  a  place  so  called  \yv  a  conjunotion  of 
the  names  of  Caleb  and  nis  wifis  Bpbratah. 

[yALNEB,  Kal'-nay^  our  eonsuBsmation,  aH  we, 
as  murmuring. 

Caal'mo,  ov  consummation,  quite  himseUl 

FyAL^VART.  the  place  of  a  skull 


Ca'na,  zeal,  possession,  nest,  cane. 

Canaam.  Kof'-nanf  a  merohant,  a  trader.    Thi 

son  of  Ham,  who  gave  name  to  the  land  of 

Canaan. 
Camaaiotb,  JCg|K-4i«iiHik,  an  inhabitant  of  Ca* 


Candacb,  Kan-^Uiiif''Se,  who  possesses  contri- 
tion. 
Capbrmadm,  JCs^ptfr^^na-iMi,  the  field  of  repent- 
ance, citV  of  comfort 
Capbtor,  Kaf-iofy  a  sphere,  a  buckle,  a  hand, 

dovea,  those  that  ssek  and  inquire. 
Cappaoooa,    lEoi^fo^do'-jAe-A,    in    HebreVi 

Capbtor. 
Cabcas,  £tr'4iiu,  the  covering  of  a  lamb. 
Carchkmisb,  iSsr'-lsr-MiiA,  a  lamb,  as  takn 

away. 
Caramel,  a  ciromncised  lamb,  harvest,  vineyaid 

of  God. 
Carmeutb,  Kar'^ms^fU^   an    inhabitant    of 

Mount  CanneL 
Car'mi,  my  vineyard,  the  knowledge  or  the 

lamb  of  the  waters. 
Car'pus,  fruit,  fruitfid. 
Casopbu,  KA-se-fif^^  money,  oovetooaness. 
Cas'tor,  a  beaver. 

CfiDBOM,  Se^-dton^  or  JCv'-^Irm,  black,  sad. 
Cencbrea,  Senkf-re^,  millet,  sniall  pulse. 
Cbpbas,  See'^'feu,  or  Kgtf-fa^  a  rock  or  stoat. 
Ce'sar.    See  Caesar. 
Cbsaeba,  Sep4irT€t^-a.    See  Camaiea. 
Cbalom^,  KmV-M,  who  nourishes,  sustains  the 

whole. 
Cbaldba,  Kal4et'»a,  m  demons,  as  robbsrs. 
Cbaldsan,  Kdl-deef-an,  an  inhabitant  of  Chal- 

dea. 
Cbauubs,  Kal-deez^;  the  same  m  Cbaldeam. 
Cbarram,  Kar^-ranta  singing,  the  beatof  wrath. 
Cbxsar,  Ke'-har^  strength  or  power. 
Cbbdorlaombr,  J&'-4<0r4a-0^mcr,  as  a  genenh 

tion  of  servitude. 
Cbsmarims,  Kem^-a^rmif  the  name  of  Baal's 

priests. 
Cbbmosb,  J&'-imtfdAjas  handling,as  taking  away. 
Cbenania,  Ke-na^n^'okf  preparation,  rectitude 

of  the  Lord. 
CBERBTBiMSiiTer^-e^tSM,  who  cuts,  tears  away. 
Cbbrjbtbitrs,  Ktf^-eti^ites.    See  Cherethims. 
Cbbritb,  Ke'-ritk,  cuttinn^.  piercing,  slaying. 
Cbbsbd,  Ke^-aedf  as  a  devil,  a  destroyer. 
Cbilbab,  KW-k'O^f  totality  or  perfection  of  the 

the  father. 
CmuoN,  KUf4t'<mt  finished,  complete. 
CmucAD,  KiV-madf  as  teaching  or  learning. 
Cbdibam,  JTist'-Aam,  as  they,  fike  to  them. 
Cmos,  iSy-05,  open,  opening. 
Cbisleo,  £ty-4tt,  rashness,  confidence. 
CBrrriM,    Chitf-tm^  those  that  bruise,  gold, 

Btainine. 
Cnmir,  Xy-«m,  an  Egyptian  god,  whom  some 

think  to  be  Saturn. 
Cbloe,  Kk/e^  green  heib. 
Cborazin,  KtM-offf^'Zinj  the  secret,  nere  is  a 

mystery. 
Cbusban-risbatbaim,    JPno^-Man-Wiiifc  a  KUy^« 

inij  Ethiopian,  biadoiess  of  iniquities. 
CBmA,  Knr-zah,  the  prophet.  EtfuopiaB. 
CnjOA,  £IU-uA^-€-«,  wnich  rolis  or  overturns. 
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CuxmA,  Klant^-dak,  a  broker.  Toice, «  uumbI- 

able  Toice. 
Clactdia,  Klawi^'de-ahf  lane. 
Clb'iient,  mild,  good,  mereifuL 
Cleophai,  KUtf-o-foi,  the  whole  glory. 
CoLoess,  Ko4osf'Setf  punishment,  correction. 
CoNUB,  Ka-fif^-ah,  the  strength  or  stability  of 

the  Lord. 
Co'rinth,  which  is  satisfied,  beauty. 
CoRiM^TBUNB,  inhabitants  of  Corinth. 
CoRNfi'uns,  a  horn. 
Coz'bi,  a  liar,  as  sliding  away. 
Crescens^  Kre^-sens.  growing,  ineressia^. 
Crbtb,  Kreeftf  carnal,  fleshly. 
Cretes,  Km^U,  inhabitants  of  Crete. 
Cretuns,  Kree^'Ske-4inSf  the  same  as  Creles. 
Crispus.  Kruf-fus^  curled. 
CusB,  EthiopHBiij  black. 
Cush'an,  Ethiopia,  blackness,  heat. 
Cush'i,  the  same  as  Cushan. 
Cyprus,  Sy'-prus^  fair,  fttimess. 
Ctrene,  8y-rtf-n6^  a  wall,  coldness,  meeting, 

a  floor. 
Ctrenbans,  Sy-Ttf-^nt-ans^  people  of  Cyrene. 
Cyrenius,  Sy-rtfne-ms^  who  gOTems. 

Cyrus,  i^-tim,  as  miserable,  as  heir,  the  belly. 

« 

DaMasoktb,  Dab^-ba4ketk^  flowing  with  honey, 
causing  infamy. 

Daberath,  £kiy-ie-ratk,  word,  thing,  bee,  sub- 
missive. 

Da'oon,  com,  a  fish. 

Dalmanutba,  I}al^mar^new'4kak,  a  bucket,  lean- 
ness, branch. 

Dalmatia,  IM^may'-ike^f  deceitful  lamps,  rain 
brightness. 

Daharis,  Damf-a-ris,  a  little  woman. 

Damas'cus,  a  sack  fiill  of  blood,  similitude  of 
burning. 

Dan,  jud^ent,  he  that  judges. 

Dan'iel,  judgment  of  God. 

Da'rAj  generation,  house  of  the  shepherd,  com- 
panion, race  of  wickedness. 

Darius,  Da-ry'-us^  he  that  inquires  and  informs 
himself. 

Da'than,  laws,  rites. 

Da'yid,  belovea,  dear. 

Deb'orah,  a  word,  a  beel 

Decapolis,  De-kapf-fo4u^  a  Gheek  word  com- 
pounded of  ^a,  <en,  and  «iXif,  a  cUy,  be- 
cause this  country  contained  ten  cities. 

De'dan,  their  breasts,  friendship,  uncle. 

Dcdaniu,  Ded'-an-im,  descendants  of  Dedan. 

Del'ilah,  poor,  head  of  hair,  bucket. 

De'mas,  popular. 

Demetrius,  De-mef-tre-uSj  belonging  to  Ceres, 
to  com. 

DEft'BE,  a  stinf . 

Deuel,  De-eur^l,  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Diana,  Dy-af-nah.  luminous,  perfect 

Di'bon,  understanatng,  abundance  of  building. 

Di'bon-oad,  abundance  of  sons,  happy  and 
powerful. 

DiDTMus,  Ditt^-muSf  a  twin. 

Di^MON,  where  it  is  red. 

Di'nab,  judgment,  who  iudgee. 

Din'babab,  she  gives  juagmenu 

DioNYBios,  Djf-<h^isk'-€^ut^  divinely  touched; 
from  ^?«ff«  dwvne,  and  vtit*^  Jwufvt. 


DfoniPBV,  IH^<-f«-/«ur,  nounshed  by  Jii(» 
ter ;  from  Sitt  of  Ji^nter,  and  rfif«t,s/Hkr. 

Do^BO,  who  acts  with  uneasiness,  a  fiihenDis 

Dor,  generation,  habitation. 

Dor'cas,  the  female  of  a  roe4NKk. 

Do^TBAN,  the  law,  custom. 

DRUsn.LA,  Drew-sil*4ak,  waterad  by  the  fcv, 

from  ipi99t,  tie  dew, 
DuMAB,  Dew'-makj  silenee,  lesemblsnee. 
Dura,  Dew'-rak,  generation,  habitatimi 

Eastbr,  E^s4er,  the  pasaoTer,  a  fasiSoflki 

Jews. 
E'bal,  a  heap,  collection  of  old  age. 
E/bed,  a  serrant  or  labourer. 
Ebbd-melecb,  Ee'-bedrme'-Uk,  the  kiag't  mt- 

ant. 
Ebbi -bbbr,  M^-€nF€tf'Xer,  the  stone  of  help. 
E'bbr,  one  that  passes,  ancer,  wrmth. 
Ekasaph,  E^-tiMf,  a  itther  that  gsthento- 

gether. 
Ed,  witness. 
E'dbn,  pleasure,  ddight. 
E'oom,  red,  earthy,  red  earth. 
E'domitb,  a  descendant  of  Esau,  of  Edom. 
EoREi,  Ed'-f€'Lh  yecf  great nuss, €loiMl,<ieitk 

of  the  wicked. 
Eg'lab,  heifer,  chariot,  roand. 
EoiaiM,  EgAaY-iMf  drops  of  the  sea. 
Eo'lon,  tht  same  as  Eglah. 
E^OYPT,  in  Hebrew,  BiuDraim;  thst  biodi « 

straitens,  that  troubles  or  oppresses. 
Eoyp'tian,  an  inhabitant  of  £gypt 
E'buo,  he  that  praises. 
Ek'ron,  barrenness,  torn  away. 
EK^RONrrss,  inhabitants  of  Ekron. 
E'lab,  an  osk,  oath,  imprecation. 
E'lam,  a  young  man,  a  vungin,  secret,  tB«gt 
E^lamitbs,  descendants  of  Euim. 
E'latb,  a  hind,  strength,  an  oak. 
El-bbtb'el,  the  God  of  Bethel. 
El'dad,  loYcd  or  favoured  of  God. 
Elbalbb,  El-t-aY"^  ascension  or  bont'OMh 

ing  of  God. 
Elbabar,  El-e-ay'-zar,  the  help  or  court  of  Goi 
El-elobx*israbl,  EUUko^'ke-uf^a^  God,  thi 

Gbd  of  IsraeL 
EU.BA^NAN,  grace,  gift,  or  mercy  of  God. 
E'u,  E^u,  my  God,  my  God 
E'u,  the  offering  or  lifting  up. 
Eli'ab,  QoA  my  father. 
EuADA,  E-ly'-Or^^  or  E-U-^-ii^  the  kDOV- 

ledge  of  God. 
EzjAKiM.  E'Uf-^Hm^  the  resuneetioB  of  God, 

God  tne  aveneer. 
Eli^am,  the  people  of  God. 
Eu'as.    See  Elijah. 

EuASBiB,  E'ly'-a-skib,  the  God  of  eonvcnioB. 
EuATBAB,  E4y''a4kak,  thou  ait  my  God,  my 

Gk>d  comes. 
Elibzbr,  E'le-ee^'Zer,  help  or  court  of  mj  w. 
EuBORBPB,  EAe-ko^-Ttf  the  God  of  wisttr,  oi 

youth. 
Eu'bu,  he  is  my  God  himself. 
Eu'jAB,  God  the  Lord,  the  strong  Lord. 
Eli'ka,  pelican  of  Goa. 
E'lim,  the  rams,  the  stnvg,  ths  stags,  the  vv 

leys. 


OAT 


,  my  OdA  if  ktog. 

bjOENAi,  El^-tZ-tf^-a-i,  toward  him  are  my 
eyes,  my  fountains,  toward  him  is  my  porer- 
ty  or  misery. 

StipHALET,  E-lif-fa4Hf  cheCtod  of  deliTeranee. 

SupBAS,  E-W-faz^  the  endeaTour  of  God. 

uusABETR,  E4ix''ardiUf  God  hath  sworn,  the 
fulness  of  GKxl. 

IIlKsha,  salvation  o'  God. 

Uli'srar,  son  of  Jsvan ;  it  is  €tod,  Gtod  that 
gives  help. 

CijsHAMAB,  E'lisk'-a-makf  God  hearing^. 

ilijsHEBA,  RAUh'-e-ba,    See  Elisabeth. 

•Ilishua,  EUe-sktw^-ah^  (iod  is  my  salvation. 

HuaD,  E-Uf'-ud^  God  is  my  praise. 

•lu'zao,  Gtod  is  my  strength,  my  rock. 

IIlka'nah,  GKxl  the  jealous,  the  reed  of  Gk)d. 

•Ilmo'dam,  the  Grod  of  measure,  of  the  garment. 

Clna'than ,  GK>d  has  given. 

S'lon,  oak,  grove,  strong. 

C'lul,  cry,  outcry. 

IIluzai,  E-lu'-za-i,  QoA  is  my  strength. 

Clymas,  El'-€'maSf  in  Arabic,  a  magician. 

•^'mims,  fears  of  terrors,  people. 

•Immads,  Ein-may'^us  or  Em'-ma^uSf  people  de- 
spised. 

Cm'mor,  an  ass. 

*^'nam,  a  fountain  or  well,  the  eyes  of  them. 

ilv'DOR,  fountain  or  eye  of  generation. 

Cns'as,  laudable;  from  ai»fw, "  I  praise." 

Ls-BGLAiM,  Ei^-eg-laf'-iMf  the  eye  of  the  calves, 
of  the  chariots,  of  roundness. 

ilN-GBDi,  Ehi-ge'-dy,  fountain  of  the  goat,  of 
bnppiness. 

Cn-miss'pat,  fountain  of  jud^ent. 

*1noch,  Ee'-nok,  dedicated,  disciplined,  well  re- 
fill at  ed. 

!>o!f ,  Be^-^non^  cloud,  his  fountain. 

iWos,  Ee'-notf  &Uen  man,  subject  to  all  kind 
of  evil. 

Cn-rogel,  En-TiZ-gel^  the  fuller's  fountain. 

Sn-bhembsr,  En-ske'-meshf  fountain  of  the  sun. 

ilPAFHRAs,  EfZ-pa^fraSf  covered  with  foam. 

2lpAPRRODrnni,^^pa/>o-^-te5,agreeable,  hand- 
some. 

ilpENETDS,  E-pe-nee'-tus,  laudable,  worthy  of 
praise. 

?PBAR,  Ee'-fahf  weary,  to  flr  as  a  bird. 

iLpBEs-DAMniM,  E'-fez^domr-mimf  the  effusion 
or  drop  of  blood. 

^pHEsiANs,  E-fee-x-anSf  the  people  of  Ephesus. 

Sphestts,  Ef'fesus^  desirable;  chief  city  of 
Asia  Minor. 

ilpHPHATHA,  Ef'fa4kaj  be  oi>ened. 

i^pHRAiM,  Ee'-fra-im,  that  brings  forth  fruit  or 
grows. 

C'pHRAiMTR,  a  descendant  of  Ephraim. 

Cphratah,  Eff-raf'-iak^  abundance,  bearing 
^ruit. 

>hrath,  Ef-ratk.    SeeEphratah. 

CpHRATHrrB,  .Er^-roliM/tf,  an  inhabitant  of  Eipb- 
ratah,  or  a  descendant  from  Ephraim. 

Spmron,  Bf-roHf  dust. 

sIpicurbans,  Ep-e-kew-re^-anSf  who  eives  assist- 
ance ;  from  the  Gheek  trtntfim^  rhelp. 

Sr,  watch,  enemy. 

Srab'tus,  lovely,  amiable. 

S'rrcb,  length,  health. 

Sbaias,  E-zoff-e-as.    See  baiah. 


EsAR-HADDON,  E'-saT-kod^-don^  that  bindii  Joy, 

or  closes  the  point. 
E'sAU,  he  that  does  or  finishes. 
E'sBX,  contention. 
Esh-ba^al,  the  fire  of  the  idol. 
EsH^coL,  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Esbtaol,  Esk'-Uirol^  stout,  strong  woman. 
EraTRMOA,  Esk-U-iM^-A^  which  is  heard,  the 

bosom  of  a  woman. 
Es'u,  near  me,  he  that  separates. 
Es'rom,  the  dart  of  joy,  division  of  the  song. 
Esther,  Es^-ter.  secret,  hidden. 
E'tam,  their  bird  or  covering. 
E'thau,  their  strength  or  si?n. 
E'than,  strong,  the  gift  of  tne  island. 
Ethanim,  EUv-an-im^  strong,  valiant. 
Ethbaal,  EthrbaY-^i  toward  the  idol,  he  that 

rules. 
Ethiopia,   Ee^he't/'pe-a^  in    Hebrew,    Gush, 

blackness ;  in  Ghreek  it  signifies  heat,  firom 

2i0w,  Ihum^  and  Sxl^ts^faee. 
Ethiopians,  Ee-the-o^-pe-ans.  AfKcans. 
Eubulus,  Yew^-it^luSf  a  pruaent  counsellor. 
Eitnicb,  Yew-ny'-sej  gooa  victory. 
Edodias,  YeW'0*'de-aSf  sweet  scent 
Eoprrates,  Yew'fray'-teSf  that  makes  fruitful. 
Edroc^ltoon,  the  north-east  wind. 
EoTTCRus,  Yeti/4e'kutf  happy,  fortunate. 
Eve,  living,  enlivening. 
ESvil-merodach.  Ee''vil-me-rif''dak,  or  mer'-c*- 

dakf  the  fool  of  Merodach,  despising  the 

bitterness  of  the  fool. 
EzKKiEL,  E'Zee'-ke-elf  the  strength  of  God. 
E'zEL,  going  abroad,  distillation. 
Ezion-Grber,  E'-ze-on^ge'-btr^  the  wood  of  the 

man,  counsel  of  the  man,  of  the  strong. 
Ei^,  a  helper. 

Fe^lix,  hapi)y,  prosperous. 
Fis'tus,  festival,  joyflil. 
FoRTnRA'Tos,  happy,  prosperous. 

Gaal,  Oof'-alf  contempt,  abomination. 

Gaash,  Oaf'Oshf  tempest,  overthrow. 

Gabbatba,  Oab'-ba-tka^  high,  elevated.  In 
Greek,  lUhoslrotos,  paved  with  stones. 

Ga'bribl,  God  is  my  strcnph. 

Gad,  a  band,  happy,  armeu  and  prepared. 

Gadarenis,  Gaa-^Crte^'ns^  surrounded,  walled. 

Qki/mf  my  happiness,  my  troop,  a  kid. 

Gadoiel,  Oad^'d€-€l^  goat  of  God,  the  Lord  is 
my  army. 

Gaoites,  Qad''diie$^  descendants  of  Gad. 

GAros,  Oay^-e-iUf  lord,  an  earthly  man. 

Galatia,  Qal-ay''$he-a^  white,  of  the  colour  of 
milk. 

Galatians,  €hl-ay-Mhe-anti  bom  in  Galatia. 

Galbanum,  OaVSa-num^  a  gum,  sweet  spice. 

Galeed,  Oat-e-edf  the  heap  of  witnesv. 

Gauleb,  OaV-U'lee^  wheel,  revolution,  heap. 

Qauleans,  Oal'U-Ue'-anSf  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
lilee. 

Galium,  who  heap  up,  cover,  roll. 

Gal'uo,  he  that  sucks  or  lives  upon  milk. 

Gam a'libl,  recompense,  camel^  weaned  of  God. 

Gam^haoims,  soldiers  placed  m  the  towers  of 
Tyrus ;  men  who  came  from  Gammade,  a 
town  of  Phenicia. 

Qa^tam,  their  lowing,  their  touch. 
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Oath,  a  press. 

Oath-rim'mom,  the  press  of  the  granite,  exalted 

press. 
Ga^xa,  strong,  a  goat. 
Qe'ba,  a  hill,  a  cup. 
Ge'bal,  bound,  limit. 
Ge'bui,  grasshoppers,  height 
QfiDAUAH,  Qed-a^jf^'Ohf  (£xl  is  my  greatness, 

fringe  of  the  Lord. 
Gbh  AZi,  Ge'hay^'Zye.Ytlity  of  sight,  of  the  breast 
Gcmari'ah,  accomplishment  of  the  Lord. 
Gennesarct,  Gtfirness^-a-ret,  or  •Xm^iMis'-a-fiet, 

the  garden  or  protection  of  the  prince. 
Gbnubath,  Genf-u-dath,  theft,  garden  or  prote^ 

tion  of  the  daughter. 
Gb'ra,  pilgrimage,  dispute. 
Gs'rah,  tlM  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel 
Ge^aAB.    See  Gera. 
Geboesenes,    Oer^'ge-seens,  those  who  come 

from  pilgnmage  or  from  fight 
Gerizim,  Oer^-re-ziMf  cutters. 
Gaa'sHoif ,  a  stranger  there,  a  traTeller  of  rspii- 

tation. 
Ger'shon,  his  banishment,  the  change  of  pil- 
grimage. 
Gb'shur,  the  sicht  of  the  valley,  the  vale  of  the 

oz  or  the  wul. 
GBSBuarrEs,     Qesk'-u^USf     inhabitants    of 

Geshur. 
Ge'ther,  the  Tale  of  trial,  of  searching,  the 

press  of  inquiry. 
Gbthsbmanb,  Cfelk-semf'a'ne,  a  very  fat  valley. 
GuH,  Of'-akf  to  guide,  draw  oat,  a  sigh. 
GhBBAH,  Oib'-e-ali,  a  hul. 
GHb'eon,  hill,  cup,  that  which  is  without 
Gib'eonites,  pe(mle  of  Gibson. 
GiD^EON,  he  tnat  Druises,  cutting  off  iniquity. 
GhHON,  Qy'-konf  valley  of  £[race,  impetuous. 
GiLBOAH,  QU'-bo-ak^  revolution  of  inquiry. 
GiLEAD,  Oilf-ie-ad,  the  mass  of  testimony. 
GiLBADms,  OU'4e'ad'UeSf  the  inhnhitsnts  of 

Gilead. 
Gil'oal,  wheel,  revolution,  heap. 
GhLOH,  Oy'-loh^  he  that  rejoices,  overtams,  or 

discovers. 
GiLOwm,  ChfAo-iiiU, 
GnujASHrra,  Oir^'ga-skite,  who  arrivei  froB 

pilgrima^. 
GrmTE,  OUf'tiUt  a  wine  press. 
Gob,  cistern,  grasshopper,  eminenoe. 
Gk>G,  roof,  covering. 
Gk>'LAN,  passa^,  revolution. 
Gk>L'<iOTHA,  a  neap  of  skulls. 
Gou^ATH,  revolution,  discovery,  heap. 
Gk>'MER,  to  finish,  accomplish,  a  consnmer. 
GoMOR^RAH,  a  rebellious  people. 
Gk>'sREN,  approaching,  drawing  near. 
Go'ZAN,  fleece,  pasture,  nourishmg  the  bodv. 
GiiBaA.  Gree^'Ske-a,  Greece,  the  country  of  the 

Gheeks. 
GaaciANs,  Qree^'Ske-aiis,  Gxedcs,  the  inhahitanU 

of  Greece. 
Gtrn,  the  young  of  a  beast,  dwelling,  fear. 
GuRBA^AL,  the  whelp  of  the  governor. 

Habaxkuk,  B2iy-«4wl;,  he  that  embraces,  a 

wrestler. 
Hachauab,  Bak-a4f^'akf  who  waits  for  the 

Lord* 


Hacbilah,  flair<-«4ai,  my  trvst  is  in  hsr. 

Ha'dao,  joy,  noise. 

HAningTRg^  UiMf''dad^'Z€r^  the  beauty  of  i» 

sistance. 
EUiuo-aiMiiON,  Ba^-daiHrim'-mm^  tlM  voies 

of  height,  the  invocation  of  Rimmon,  a  ggi 

of  the  Syrians. 
Hadas'sah,  a  myrtle,  joy. 
Haoo'ram,  their  beauty,  power,  pnsse. 
Hadrach,  Hay'-dtdk^  pomt,  joy  of  ' 

your  chamber. 
Hangar,  a  stranger,  that  ftars. 
Haoarenes,  HSf'gar-^etu^  tji  tho  fiunily  of 

Hagar. 
Haqarites,  Ba^'^ar-iUt.    See  Hagarenai. 
Haooai,  Hag^'^a-i,  feast,  solemnity. 
Hao'cbtb,  rejoicing. 
Hak'katan,  liule. 

Halleluiah,  HtU-le-lu'-fakf  praise  the  Lord. 
Ham,  hot,  brown. 

Ha'man,  noise,  tumult,  b^  that  preparso. 
Ha'math,  anger,  heat,  a  wall 
Hammeoatha,  Hamrmed*'a4Aak.  or  lissi  ms 

day'4hak^  he  that  troubles  the  law. 
Ha'mon-ooo,  the  muhitode  of  (3og. 
Ha'mor,  an  ass,  clay,  wine. 
Ha^mul,  godly,  merdiul. 
Hamu^tal,  the  shadow  of  his  heat,  the  heat  at 

the  dew. 
£LkicAMEBL,£foii-am'-e^,  or  Ek%  am  a^-H^gnat 

or  pity  from  God. 
Hananeel,  Haiiran-tgf'€l^  maey  of  God. 
Hanani,  Han^ay'-wg^  my  grace  or  mercy. 
Hanani'ah,  grace  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
Han'nah,  mcious.  meccilbl,  taking 
Ha^noch,  dedicated. 
Ha 'nun,  gracious,  merciful,  he  that 


Ha'ran.  mountainous  country,  whieb  ia  «» 

ck)sea. 
Harbo'nar,  his  destruction  or  dryness. 
Ha^rod,  astonishment  fear. 
HAROSBrrH,  £rar^-<»-MeU,  agriculture^  silsoe^ 

vessel  of  earthy  forest 
Hashmo'nah,  diligence,  enumeration,  soibaHy, 

present 
Ha'tacb,  he  that  strikes. 
Havilah.  Hav^-e-lakf  that  suffers  pain,  briagi 

forth,  declares  to  her. 
Havoth-jair,  Bay'Votkrjaf'ir^  villages  thst«»> 

lighten. 
HigdEr.,  Haz'-a-elf  that  sees  God. 
Hazarmavsth,  Aiy'-zar-auiy'HMU,   oo«t  or 

dwelling  of  death. 
Hazelelponi,  Baif'Zd-d^'m^^  shade,  socvow 

of  the&oe. 
Hazerotr,  Haz-ee'-rotk,  villages,  court 
Ha'zor,  court,  hay. 
ECe'ber,  one  that  passes,  anrar. 
He'brews,  descended  from  Heber. 
He'bron,  society,  friendsh^  enchantment 
HfiOAi,  or  Heoe,  Beg'-a-i,  meditation,  woid. 

separation. 
He'lam,  their  army,  trouble,  or  ezpeetalioB. 
Hel'bon,  milk,  fatness. 
Hbldai,  Beif'ia-i,  or  fiU-ioy'-i,  the  world. 
Hb^u,  ascending,  climbing  up. 
Hel^katb-has^ordi,  the  fidd  of  strong  ibM|  cf 

rooks. 
Hb'man,  their  iroable,  their  tamnk, 
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Hbn,  giAojk  ouiit. 

Bbphbb,  But'Jer.  a  dignr  or  delyer. 
Hbpbzi-bab,  mf'Zt'i^  my  pleagme. 
Hsr'mes,  Mercury,  gain,  ruaee. 
UnutooENia,  Mer-miaij^'4^neSf  Mgotteo  of  Mar* 

cury,  of  lucre. 
Hbb'mon,  anathema,  destmcdoik 
Her^monites,  the  inoabitanta  of  Hermoft. 
Herod,  Ht/r'-rod^  the  glory  of  the  aldn. 
Heroduns,  He-r&'de'Cm. 
Hero'diis,  the  wife  of  Herod« 
Heroinom,  HB-ri/'4&-4mj  aong  of  Jona 
Hbsh^bon,  invention,  indoftry,  thought^  ha  that 

hastens  to  understand. 
Hbth,  trembling,  iear. 
ELkth'lon,  fearnil  dwelling,  his  oorering. 
Hbzbki^ah,  strong  in  the  Cord. 
Hez^aoN,  the  dart  of  joy,  division  of  the  song. 
HiDOAi,  Hid'-da-if  praise,  cry. 
HiDDEKEL,  Hid^-de-kei^  a  sharp  Toioe. 
Hi'v.^  the  life  of  God. 
HiCRAPous,  JSTy-tff-aji^-fyo-ZM,  hol^  city. 
HiGGAioN,  Hig'gaf'-^-&mf  meditation. 
HiLKi^AB,  Qod  ia  my  portion,  the  Lord's  gratle- 

ness. 
Hil'lel,  praisinf  folly,  Ludftr. 
HiN 'nom,  there  tney  are,  their  ricbea. 
Hi^RAM,  exaltation  of  life,  their  whitenew,  he 

that  destroys. 
HtT^nriB,  who  are  broken  or  fear. 
Hi'vrrES,  wicked,  bad,  wickedneaa. 
Ho^BAB,  faTOured  and  beloved. 
fio'BAH,  love,  friendship,  secrecy. 
Hoo^LAU,  his  festival,  his  dance. 
HoPHNi.  H0ff*-nif  he  that  covers,  my  &tL 
HoR,  who  conceives,  shows. 
Ho^REB,  desert,  destruction,  drsmeas. 
HoR-HAGiDGAD,  Hdr'ka'gidd''gad,  hill  of  feli- 
city. 
Hor'mah,  devoted  to  Gbd,  destraotion. 
HoRONAUi,  ir0r-0-iMi|K-tiii,  anger,  rating. 
Horonttb,  Hor'-tMi/^f  angar,  inry ,  Tibwty. 
HosEA,  and  Hosbxa,  H^^zm'-a,  aod  Hthskti'^, 

Saviour. 
HoL,  infirmity,  bringing  forth  children. 
HoL^DAH,  the  world,  a  prophetess. 
HuR,  liberty,  whiteness,  cavern. 
HosHAi,  Hew'-skorif  their  haste,  Bsnaoality,  or 

silence. 
Huz'zAB,  molten. 
Htmeneus,  Bjf^men^'Mt,  nnptial,  OAairiago. 

Ib'har,  election,  he  that  is  chosen. 
kHABOD,  Bf-aiod^  where  is  the  fi^loryl     ^ 
IcoNiUM,  I-ke'-m-mmf  from  Fm),  "  f  come." 
Ii/do,  his  hand,  fK>wer,  praise,  witness. 
lomiiBA,  /it-ew-MM'-a,  rea,  earthy. 
loDAiyA,  the  greatness  of  the  Lord. 
Fjoif,  look,  eye^  fountain. 
Illtricum,  iWtr'-re-Aiim,  joy,  rejoicin|^. 
Im'lab,  plenitude,  repletion,  circumcision. 
Immam^oel,  a  name  given  to  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  sisnifying,  God  with  us. 
Im'rar,  a  rwel,  changing. 
Inou,  Inf-de-a^  praise,  law. 
Ipbboeur,  If-ft-d/^'Ok,  or  If'-f^-dee-^  the  »- 

demotion  of  the  Lord. 
I'ra,  city,  watch,  spoil,  heap  of  vision. 
I^AO,  wild  ass,  heap  of  dssosnts,  of  empira. 


Iruah.  Pnf-iak^  Ihe  fear,  vision,  or  procnita 

of  theLora. 
Isaac,  T-zak,  laughter. 
Isaiah.  I-zof'-yak,  or  J-zaf^-e-akt  the  saivatioa 

of  the  Lord. 
IsGAB,  hf'kah^  he  tb«t  anoints,  or  covers. 
IscARiOT,  b-kar^-rt-ot^  is  thought  to  signify  a 

native  of  the  town  of  Iscarioth. 
Ibb'bak,  empty,  forsaken,  abandoned. 
Ishbi-bbnob,  isk'-hf-bee^-nodf  he  that  sits  in  the 
.  prophecy,  conversion. 
bH-BosBSTB,  hh'-^skttkf  a  man  of  shame. 
IsHMABii,  Ish'-morel^  Gk)d  who  hears. 
IsHMAEUTEs,    M'-flMi^eJ-ttef,  the  posterity  of 

Ishmael 
Israel,  Ji^-rortl^  a  prince  with  €k>d,  prevailing 

with  God,  that  wrestlelh  with  God. 
Israeutbs,  b'-ra^iUs^  the  posterity  of  Israel, 

or  Jacob. 
IssACHAR,  bf-sa-ktkTy  pn^c,  reward. 
Itauam,  htoV-^^n.  belongine  to  Italy. 
Italy,  lH-UrU^  a  Latin  word  that  baa  its  origi- 
nal from  vUvlvA^  or  vUmimf  "  a  calf,"  or  fh)m 

a  king  called  JMm. 
Ivr'amar,  island  of  the  pahn  trse,  wo  to  thk 

palm  or  change. 
TBiBL,  Ith'-€^  God  with  me,  sicn. 
ittBBAM,  Ithf^fi-aim^  excellence  of  the  peo|^ 
tdrba,  /M^nec^-a,  which  is  guarded,  a  country 

of  mountaina. 

TAB,  iniquity. 

AALAM ,  Ja-ay'4afi»,  hidden,  young  man,  kids. 

AAZANiA.  •/o-ar-o^iiy^^,  whom  the  Lord  will 
hear,  tne  balances,  the  arms. 

;a'bal,  which  glides  away,  produees. 

ab'bok,  evacuation,  dissipation. 

A^BisH,  drjrness,  confusion,  shame. 

ABESH-omtAD,  Jay^-besi-gU' •€-4id, 

a'bbx,  sorrow,  trouble. 

A^BiN,  he  that  understands,  he  that  builds. 

ABNBEL,  Jdb'-me^f  building,  or  understanding 
of  God. 

Aoam,  My^-km^  that  strengthens. 

a'oob,  he  that  supplanta,  this  heeL 

a'el,  he  that  ascends,  a  kid. 

AH,  the  everlasting  God. 

a'hax,  dispute,  gome  out  of  the  Loid. 

AHAZA,  Ja-kay*'xat  w  same  as  Jahas. 

Am,  •/ay'-er,  my  light,  who  diAises  licht 

Amos,  Jaj'-€^rutf  or  Jb^'-nci,  is  eniigntenod. 

AM^BREs,  the  sea  with  poverty. 

AMES,  tke  same  as  Jacob. 

ah'na,  who  speaks,  who  answers,  afflictkNi. 

ANNBB,  Jmnf^mtz,  the  same  as  Janna. 

APBBTH,  Jiiy'-y«U^persuadea,  huidsome. 

APHu,  JS'/y'-aA,  wnioh  enlightens,  groans. 

a'reb,  a  revenger. 

A^RED,  he  that  descends  or  oooamands. 

A'v^fSL,  righteous. 

a'son,  he  uiat  cures,  that  gives  medicinei. 

A'VAN,  that  deceivea,  clay. 

VsxR,  assistance,  he  that  helps. 

e'bus,  treada  under  foot,  contemns. 

EB^srrxs,  inhabitants  of  Jebos. 

EcoNi^AH,  prepamtion  or  slswdfiiitHsas  of  .hi 
Lord. 

Jbddi'bl,  the  knowledge  or  Jojr  of  God. 
Jbdioah,  Jtd-4'i^'d^^  weil-beioved,  amiiMib 
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Jmsua,  jBd^^^-ak,  belored  of  the  Lofd. 
Jkdotbun,  Jed'€iiff4kunf  or  Jed'-€i»4kiin^  his 

law,  who  ^ves  praise. 
JnuR-aAHAOOTBA,  J^'gor-u/ff-ka^den^-Hia^  the 

heap  of  witnessing. 
JkboabaVj  •^Atf-oy^-Sor,  the  prize  or  possession 

of  the  x^ord. 
Jebo'ash,  the  iire  or  Tictim  of  the  Lord. 
Jehoiachin,     Je-ko^'OMn^    preparation     or 

strength  of  the  Lord. 
JcHOiADA,  Je^hoy-et-^iahj  iaiowledgeof  the  Lord* 
JeRouKiM.  jB~kaif''a4nM,  the  resuneetion  of 

the  Lord. 
Jkhon'aoab.    See  Jonadah. 
Jeho'^am,  exaltation,  rejected  of  the  liOid. 
Jchosh'aphat,  God  judges. 
JehoVah,  the  incommanieable  name  of  God, 

self-existing. 
Jehovar-jirbh.  Je-ko'-vaJi-jy'-reyf  the  Lord  will 

see  or  proTide,  will  be  manifested. 
jEHo'VAH-ms'si,  the  Lord  my  banner. 
Jrhovah-sbalom,  Jr-A^-voA^^sAajK-tom,  or  shaV' 

lam,  the  Lord  send  peace. 
Jbho'vah-sham'mah,  tne  Lord  is  there. 
Jeho'vab-tsid'kenu,  the  Lord  oar  righteooR- 

ness. 
Jehu,  JSK-Aetv,  he  that  is  or  exists. 
Jehuduah,  Je-hew^i'-jahf  praise  of  the  Lord. 
Jemi'ma,  handsome  as  the  aay. 
Jephthah,  Jef'tkah,  he  that  opens. 
Jbphunneh,  Je-fwuf-^ek^  he  that  beholds. 
Je'rah,  the  moon,  to  scent  or  smell. 
Jerahmbbl,  M^amt'-me-elf  mercy  or  love  of  Gk)d. 
Jeremi'ah,  grandeur  of  the  Lord. 
Jbricro,  Jef'-rt-ko^  his  moon,  sweet  smell. 
Jer'imoth,  eminences,  he  that  fears  or  rejects 

death. 
Jbrobo'am,  fighting  against,  increasing  the  peo- 
ple. 
jERUBBiAL,  Jer-mUhbanf-oi^  be  that  revenges  the 

idol'  let  Baal  defend  his  cause. 
Jerdbbbshetb,  Je-ruJb^-be-akUk^  let  the  idol  of 

confusion  defend  itself 
Jeru'salem,  the  vision  or  possession  of  peace. 
Jerit^sha,  he  that  possesses  the   inheritance, 

exiled. 
jEsmMON,  Jeshf-e-mon,  solitude,  desolation. 
Jeshua,  j€tk'-iiF4tj  a  Saviour. 
Jbshorun,  Jesk^tvf-Twn^  upright. 
Jes^se,  to  be,  my  present. 
Jesdi,  Jrs'-K-i,  who  is  equal,  flat  country. 
jEsnrnes,  Je^-^triies^  the  posterity  of  Jesui. 
Je'sus,  the  holy  name  Jesus,   Saviour,  who 

saveth  his  people  from  their  sins. 
Je'trer,  he  tnat  excels,  remains,  searches. 
Jeth'ro.  his  excellence  or  posterity. 
Je'tur,  he  that  keeps,  succession,  mountainous. 
Je'dsh.  devoured,  gnawed  by  the  moth. 
Jew,  Jews,  so  called  from  Judah. 
Jew'ess,  Jew'isr,  Jew^rt.  ^ 

Jez'ebel,  island  of  the  habitation,  wo  to  the 

habitation,  isle  of  the  dunghill. 
Jexrahiab,  Jez-ra^^'Ok,  the  Lord  is  the  east, 

the  Lord  arises. 
JesreeLj  Jez'-re-elj  or  Jez-ree'-eLweed  of  God, 

droppmg  of  the  friendship  of  God. 
Jezreeute,  Jez'-ft-el-iUf  or  Jez-ree'-el'iUf  an 

inhabitant  of  JcKreeL 
JiQMtB,  Jid^-lttf,  he  that  distils,  hands  joined. 


b'lB,  paternity,  having  a  father, 

o^abI,  who  has  a  brother,  brother  of  the 

oan'na,  the  grace  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

o'asb,  who  oespairs,  boms,  is  on  fire. 

OB,  he  that  weeps,  cries,  or  mpeakM  oAdk 
hollow  place. 

ocBBBBD,  Jokf'U-Ud,  Rkuriooa,  hoDOQi^,t 
person  of  merit,  the  pory  of  the  Loid. 

o^EL,  that  wills,  eommandi^  or  swears. 

OBZER,  J<h€^'Zer^  he  that  aida. 

o^HA,  who  enlivens  and  gives  lilk 

OHA^NAif,  who  is  liberal  and  grants  frvoor. 

OBN,  the  gift  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

ok'sban,  hard,  difficult,  sciindaions. 

oe'tan,  small,  disgust,  weariness,  dijpute. 

bir'AOAB,  who  acts  in  good  eamesL 

o'nab,  or  Jo'nas,  a  dove,  he  thai  oppmaa. 

ON^ATBAN,  given  of  God. 

op'PA,  beauty,  comeliness. 

o'ram,  to  cast,  elevated. 

oR^DAif,  the  river  of  judgment,  thst  rgectt 

judgment,  descent. 

o'ROf ,  he  that  exalts  the  Lofd« 

o'sE,  raised,  who  exists,  or  pardons^  Ssrioor. 

osBPB,  Ji/-uf,  increase,  addition. 

OSES,  Jo'-xz.    See  Jose. 

osB^VA,  the  Lord,  the  Savionr. 

osi'ab,  the  fire  of  the  Lord. 

o^TBAM,  perfection  of  the  Lord. 

UBAL,  Jew'-bal,  he  that  runs,  he  that  prodQeO) 

a  trumpet. 
JuBiLBE.  Jtuf'-beke,  a  feast  of  the  Jewi,  eroy 
fiftieth  year ;  in  Hebrew,  JItM.  a  ram's  hottj 
or  a  trumpet  by  which  the  jubilee  year  «ai 
proclaimed. 
JiroAB,  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
Jo^OAS,  tk£  uime  as  Judah. 
JuoEA,  JnO'dee'^af  a  country. 
Jir'UA,  downy ;  from  ?««Xo(,  *'  down." 
Jo'lius,  tkt  same  as  Julia. 
Ju'ifu,  from  JimOi  or  fimn  fasciites,  youth. 
Jupiter,  Jn^'pe4er,  as  if  it  were /RtMMS  piifr. 

the  father  that  hdpeth. 
Jus'tos,  just,  upright. 

Kabzeel,  Kaf'ze^,  the  oongregation  of  God. 
Ka'desb,  holiness. 
KADBSB-BARNEA,JCsy'-<fes4^Aar'-«e-a,  or  Asr^tf'- 

oA,  holiness  of  an  inconstant  son,  of  the  corn, 

of  purity. 
KAD'uncL,  God  of  rising. 
Ke'dar,  blackness,  sorrow. 
Kedrmab,  Kedf-^-mak^  orientaL 
Kbdemotb,  Ked'-de-mdk,  old  age,  orientals. 
Keilab,  Ky^-iak,  she  that  divida  or  cots. 
Kemuel,  Kem'-u-el^  God  is  risen. 
Ke'naz,  this  nest,  lamentation,  posseisioo. 
KE'NrrES,  possession,  lamentation,  nest 
Keren-bappucb,  Kee'-rtn-kapf-frnk^  the  horn  a 

child  of  beauty. 
Kbriotb,  Ker'-re-^tthf  the  cities,  the  eallinfa' 
KmvRAB,  Ke4etD^'raJk,  he  that  buns  or  fatSoM 

the  incense  to  ftime,  odoriferous. 
Keziab,  Ks'Zff^'Ojif  superficies,  angle,  caws. 
Kb'ziz,  end,  extremity. 

IClBBOTB-BATTAAVAB,      KHf-^M  koi  to|<^»M 

the  graves  of  lust. 
Kid'ron,  obscurity,  obscure. 
Km,  a  city,  a  wall,  a  meeting- 
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•BARAisni,  Xh-'har^-ra^aetk,  Um  ttity  of  the 

sun. 
iiBUTHADi,  Kif^-e-atk^-im,  Um  two  dtiet, 

ihe  calling. 

jr'-jath,  city,  Tocation,  lesson,  meeting. 
jr'-jath*ar'ba,  the  eity  of  fbar. 
IirOatb-a'rim,  city  or  cities,  the  dty  of  those 

tliat  watch. 
IirOatB'Ba'al^  the  citv  of  Baal,  of  those  that 

Gommand,  of  those  tnat  possess. 
luuATB-JEARiM,  Kif^-joih^-^t^nw^  ths  eity  of 

^woods. 
lis'jATH-sAi/ifAB,  the  city  of  the  bosh,  of  en- 
mity. 
LiRjATH-sEPHER,  Kxf* -jaJUirUtf 'jtT^  the  citj  of 

letters,  of  the  book. 
ZvsBLy  hard,  difiicuft,  straw. 
Lis^RON,  making  sweet,  perioming. 
Lit'tiu,  they  that  bruise,  gold,  coumring. 
Co'hath,  congregation,  obedienee,   to  make 

blunt. 
^ohatuitss,  Ko*'hatk-Uetf  the  posterity  of  Ko- 

hath. 
Lo'bab,  bald,  frozen. 

.^a'ban,  white,  shining,  gentle. 

.^cBisH,  Lmf'-kiskf  she  walks,  who  exists  of 

himself 
^a'el,  to  God,  to  the  Almighty. 
.»ah'mt,  my  bread,  .my  war. 
^ui'tSBf  a  lion. 

_^'mbch,  poor,  made  low,  who  is  struck. 
^.^ODicEA,  Idiy-O'de-seef-a^  just  people. 
;>AODicEANs,  Lay-o-dtseef-ami^  innwbitants  of 

Laodicea. 
l^uAFiooTH,  Lap^-pe-dotkf  enlightened,  lamps. 
l^AZARUs,  haz'-xa^rus^  the  hdp  of  Grad. 
'.^AB,  weary,  tired. 
L«eb'anon,  white,  incense. 
ItEBBBDs,  lAk-Utf-^u^  s  man  of  heart. 
Ijebabim,  ijf^uMm^  or  Lt-haf^-Hmf  flames,  the 

points  of  a  sword. 
^Wf  jaw  bone. 
'^em'uel,  God  with  them. 
l^>i,  who  is  held  and  associated. 
[^E^viTEs,  the  posterity  of  LcTi. 
'.^ib'nab,  Ijis'in,  white,  whiteness, 
l^BTA,  li^-e-a,  in  Hebrew,  Lubim,  the  heart 

of  the  sea. 
LtYBTANs,  lAb'^t-^ns,  the  people  of  Ldbya. 

'^i'nus,  nets. 

[^o-AM'to,  not  my  people. 

1.0'is,  better. 

'.^-RUBAMAB,  Lthfu^ay-makf  not  haTing  ob- 
tained mercy,  not  pitied. 

L.OT,  wrapt  up,  myini,  rosin. 

IjD^cas,  luminous. 

l^u'dTER,  Lu/'Se-ftTf  bringing  light. 

jDcms,  iM^ske'^u,    See  Luoss. 

l^UD,  maturity,  generatioB. 

.jQKi.    See  Lucas. 

IjOz,  separation,  d^mrtuure. 

L.TCAOMU.  Ly4»V-«i*4,  sho-wolf. 

LiTd'da,  the  name  of  a  city. 

ItTBA^MiAS,  that  drives  away  sorrow. 

Lts'tra,  that  dissolTSs  or 


ly  sorrow, 
aisperses. 


IIaacbah,  Maf'-ihiah,  to  sqneeBs. 
tfiiiiH,  JMm^wiJ^  ths  work  of  ths  Loid. 
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Magbdomu,  Ai»*s»4o'-fis-a,  adoration,  prostm* 
tion. 

MACBm,  BSmf'kiT^  he  that  sells  or  koows. 

Macbfblab,  Mak'puf'lah^  double. 

Magdala,  Mag''da4ak,  tower,  greatness. 

Magdalbni,  Mag'-da-U'-iie,  tower,  grand,  elS" 
Tated. 

Ma'ooo,  roof,  that  dissolTcs. 

MAGOR-MissABm,  Ma/f'-gor-mi^-tabibf  fear, 
round  abouL 

Mabalalibl,  Ma-ktirlaAetf-el.  he  that  praises 
God. 

Mabalatb,  Mii-haif''ltahy  melodious  song,  in- 
firmity. 

BIabanaoi,  Jfo-Ao^noy'-Mt,  the  two  fields  or 
armies. 

MABER-SBALAL-BASB-BAg,Jlfey^-gr-Si>aZ^'<lf-itaiy'- 

dor,  making  speed  to  the  spoiL 

Mab^lab,  the  same  as  MahaVath. 

Mab'lon,  song,  infirmity. 

Maxkbdab,  Mat-ise-dak,  adoration,  prostra- 
tion. 

Malcbam,  Mal'4cam.  their  kine. 

Malcbi-sbua,  MaV-ke-skew'-ak^  my  king  is  a 
saviour. 

Malcbds,  Mal'4eu»^  king  or  kingdom. 

Mam'mon,  riches. 

Mam're,  rebellious,  bitter,  that  changes. 

MANAEN,Jlfim'-«-«m,  or  JMb-nay'-eii^  a  comfinter, 
he  that  conducts  them. 

Manas^seb,  ibrgetlolnesSf  he  that  is  forgotten. 

Manbb,  May-rik^  a  species  of  money. 

Manoab,  Ma-no'^ah^  rast,  a  present. 

Ma'on,  house,  crime. 

Ma'ra,  bitterness. 

Ma^rab,  the  same  as  Mara. 

Mar^cds,  polite,  shining. 

Mark,  Utf  MSM  Of  Marcus. 

MARs-mLL^,  the  place  where  the  judges  of 
Athens  held  their  saprenie  eouneiL 

Mar'tba,  who  becomes  bitter. 

Ma'rt^  exalted,  bitteniess  of  the  sea,  adstiess 
of  the  sea. 

MiSHBXAB,  Muf-re-kak,  whistling,  hissing 

Mas'sab,  temptation. 

Ma'tri,  rain,  prison. 

Mat^tan,  the  reins,  the  death  of  them. 

Mattatbus,  Mdi4a4ky*'as,  the  gift  of  the 
Loid. 

Mat'tbat,  gift,  he  that  gives. 

Mattb'bw,  given,  a  reward. 

MATTmAB,  Ma-thY-as,    See  Maftathias. 

BAax'sarotb,  the  twelve  signs. 

Me'dao,  he  Uiat  measures,  the  wster  of  love. 

Mb'dan,  judgment,  process,  measure,  eovering. 

Mbdis,  Mt^ds.  people  of  Media. 

Mexxa,  Nkt^-it-a^  measure,  covering,  abund- 
ance. 

BisoiDDO,  MR-gid'-do^  that  declares,  his  precious 
firuit. 

BisoiDDON,  Me-gUf-dony  the  same  as  Megiddo. 

Mbhrabbl,  Mi'her-ia^U,  how  good  is  God  I 

BIbbujael,  Ma-M^ja/j^-elf  who  proclaims  God, 
God  that  blots  out. 

MBI.OHI,  MsV-kVt  my  king,  my  coonseL 

BisLCBizEOEX,  MeHtiz^-ze^M,  king  of  right 


Mbut A,  Mi4^4a  or  Mi4s«'-la,afiNdiBg  honey 
BiiMPBis,  Mna''fi%  by  ths  mooth. 
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linnrcAN,  ikfe-uMw'-to*,  impoTeriahed,  to  pra> 
pare,  certain,  true. 

BlENAHBM,  Men'-^^Orken^  eomforter,  who  con- 
ducts them. 

Mjsnb,  M€fne^  who  reckons,  who  is  counted. 

Mbphibosheth,  Me-JUZ-ho-sheth^  oat  of  my 
mouth  proceeds  reproach. 

Me'rab,  he  that  figbto,  he  that  multiplies. 

Mbriri,  MB-rav'-ry^  bitter,  to  proToke. 

Mbrcu^kius,  a  false  god ;  from  the  Latin  word 
mereari^  "  to  buy  or  sell,"  because  he  pre- 
sided over  merchandise;  in  Greek,  Aermcs, 
"  orator"  or  "  interpreter." 

Mbrib-baal,  Mer-if-ba-al^  or  Mer^'ib-taf'-ai, 
rebellion,  he  that  resists  Baal,  and  strives 
against  the  idol. 

Meribah,  Mer'-rt-bak,  dispute,  quarrel. 

Mbrodach,  MeT*'rihdakf  bitter,  contrition ;  in 
Syriac,  the  iittle  lord. 

Merodach-baladan,  Misr''ra-dak'baV4ardancT 
ba-lof'-daHf  who  creates  contrition,  the  son 
of  death,  of  thy  Tapour. 

Mb'rom,  eminences,  eieTations. 

Mb'roz,  secret,  leanness. 

Meshach,  Mee'-skakf  that  draws  with  force, 
that  surrounds  the  waters. 

Meshech,  JMee'-skekf  who  is  drawn  by  force, 
shut  up,  surrounded. 

Meshblbmiah,  Meshr^^e-my'-ahf  peace,  perfec- 
tion, retribution  of  the  Lord. 

Mbsopotamia,  Mes-0'fO'4af''7nie-^f  in  Hebrew, 
Aramnaharaimf  that  is,  "  Syria  of  the  two 
riTers."  In  Greek  it  also  signifies  "  between 
two  rivers ;"  from  /ilm(,  "  middle,"  and 


^of,  "  river." 


Messiah,  Mes-sy^-ahy  anointed. 

Mb'theo-abi'mah,  the  bridle  of  bondage. 

Methusael,  Me-tMtvf^'Sartlj  who  demands  his 
death. 

Methoselab,  A§f4hew''St'lakf  be  has  sent  his 
death. 

Mi'cAn,  poor,  humble,  who  strikes,  is  there. 

MiCAiAH*  My-kajZ-e-ah^  who  is  like  to  Gh>d  1  the 
lowliness  of  God. 

MiCHAiAH,  My-kay^-e-^ikf  Micbabl,  My'-ka-elf 
the  same  as  Micaiah. 

MicBAL,  Mtt'-kalf  who  is  it  that  has  alii  who 
is  perfect  1 

Michmash,  AHk'-miukj  he  that  strikes,  the  poor 
taken  away. 

MiDiAN,  Mid'-de-an,  judgment,  measure,  cover- 
ing. 

MiDiANrrea,  Mid'-de^n-iUs^  people  of  Midian. 

Mto^ooL,  a  tower,  greatness. 

Mig'ron,  fear,  a  bam,  fiom  the  throat. 

Mii/CAH,  queen. 

Mil'com,  their  king. 

Af^LBTUM,  Afy'lee^'lum^  red,  scarlet 

Mil'lo,  fulness,  repletion. 

Min'ni,  disposed,  reckoned. 

MiN'NrrH,  eounted,  prepared. 

Miriam,  Mir^-rt'^m,  /xalted,  bitterness  of  the 
sea,  mistress  of  the  sea. 

Mis'oab,  the  high  fort  or  rock. 

MiSHAEL,  AfuA -«-e<,  asked  for,  lent,  God  takes 
away. 

B^SRBPROTH-MAiM,  Mis'-re-fothrmMf''iM^  the 
burnings  of  the  waters,  furnaces  whefe  me- 
tals are  melted* 


MmruoffB,  JUS^44m'hi£,  purity, 

Mi'sae,  little. 

Miz>AH,  a  sentinel,  raeeulation,  that 

Miz'PEH,  tki  same  05  Mizpah. 

MiZRAUf,  Miz-raY'im^  tnbuiationn,  in 

Mnason,  Nay^son,  a  diligent  aeelwr,  beooch- 

ing,  an  ezhorter. 
Mo'ab,  of  the  father. 

Mo'ABrm,Jlfy-a^-tles,the  deseendaato  of  Vodb 
MoLADABj  MtUf-u-dakf  or  JM^-Jajr^-^lsA,  fairik 

generation. 
MoLECB,  Mi/'Uk^  king. 
Moi<ocB,  Mi/-lok^  the  same  as  Molech. 
MoRDECAi,  Mar^-de-kay^  contrition,  bitter  fand» 

ing ;  in  Syriac,  pure  myrrh. 
Mobi'ab,  bitterness  or  fear  of  the  Lend. 
MosERA,  Mo-ste'-ra,  Moseroth,  Jtfir-je^-ntt 

erudition,  discipline,  bond. 
Mo'sEs,  taken  out  of  the  water. 
Md'sbi,  he  that  touches,  withdraws  himaelf. 
Mt'ba,  from  /i<p»,  i/^e,  wmr  mU,  weep. 
Mtsu,  Miskf-e-at  criminai,  abominable. 

Naaman,  Na-ay'-man,  beautiful,  agreeable,  tlisi 

prepares  himself  to  motion. 
NAAMATsm,  Na^y-ma^tkUe,  of  Nanmath 
Naasbon,  ATo-Mik'-Mi,  that  foreteis,  seipeBt 
Na'bal,  a  fool,  senseless. 
Na'botb,  woctls.  prophecies,  fruits.^ 
Na'dab,  free  and  vcduntary  gift,  prince. 
Nagob,  Nag'-getf  brightness. 
Nababai,  NaJiar^-ra^t  or  Na-kO'fvi^^mj  nos- 
trils, hutwrse,  hot. 
Nahash,  Nay^-kaskj  Buake,  one  that  feieicis 

brass. 
Na'bor,  hoarse,  hot,  angry. 
Nabsbon,  Nrnf^-sken.    See  Naashoo. 
Na'bum,  comrorter,  penitent,  their  guide. 
Na'in,  beauty,  pleasantness. 
Naiotb,  NiOf'-e-eih^  beauties,  habitationa. 
Naomi,  iVa'-^my,  beautiful,  ameable. 
Napbisb,  Nay'-fish,  the  soul,  he  that  refieshei 

himsel]^  that  respires;  in  Syriac,  that  mnki- 

plies. 
Napbtau,  Naf-ia^t  eomparisoa,  likeBeaB,thst 

fights. 
NARCUsin,  Nat'Suf-tms,  astonishment. 
Na^tban,  who  gives,  or  is  nven. 
Natbanabl,  Na4kanf-fel,  the  gifl  of  God. 
Natban-mblbcb,  iVlBy'-tttfiiHM'-Uk,  gilt  of  tk 

king. 
Na^m.    See  Nahum. 
Nazarbne,  Nax-4hree'n,  kept,  flower. 
Nazarbtb,  iVor'-tf^rrM,  s^arated,  sanctiflfd. 
Neapous,  Ne-ofZ-jfe-liSf  new  cit]r« 
Nebaiotb,  Ne^y'-fMf  prnphedes,  fruits. 
Ne'bat,  that  beholds. 

Nb^,  that  speaks,  prophecies,  or  fiuctifies. 
Nebocbadnbzzar,   Neb-ew4uui^iiez''Zar,  teais 

and  groans  of  judgment. 
Nebozar-adan,  NetHmf-zm^-ra^^Umf  fruits  or 

prophecies  of  judgment,  winnowed,  spread. 
Necbo,  Nee'-ko,  fame,  who  was  beaten. 
Nbbblaiute,    Ne-key-^-myie,   dreamer,  vsK 

brook. 
Nebcmiab,  Ne-ke-mf^  eonsolatioa,  repeals 

ance,  or  rest  of  the  Lord. 
Nbbilotb,  Ne-Jkee^-MJL  flute,  hautboy,  eofort 
Nbbusbta,  Nt'kmskf'UA,  snake,  aoothsafer. 


OZl 


If  ihobb'tim,  which  ia  of  0tmm  or  copper,  a 

trifle  of  braM. 
Nbb,  lamp,  brightnesa,  land  new  tilled. 
NERfua,  ASee^-fVHtf.    SeeNer. 
NfiRi,  Nee'-ry^  my  light 
Neri'ah,  light  and  lamp  of  the  Lord. 
f^ETHANCEL,  Ne-Uum'-^iie^.    See  NathanaeL 
f^ETHANu,  Netk-a^-ak^  the  gift  of  the  Lord. 
Nethinims,  AeU'-€-mms,  given,  offered. 
Nib'haz,  that  fructifies,  to  prophesy,  to  speak. 
NiCANOR,  Ny-kaf'^nor^  a  conqueror,  Tictorious. 
KicoDEMUs,  Nik-o-dee'-mui^  innocent  blood;  in 

Ghreek,  the  victory  of  the  people. 
NicoLATFANs,  Nik-^Aoy'-e-to^^  the  followers  of 

Nicolas. 
Nicolas,  Nik'-o-las^  victor  of  the  people ;  finom 

arii^,  I  overcome,  and  Xfl»f,  the  people. 
NicopOLfs,  Ny-kop^-poAis^  the  city  of  victory. 
Niger,  Nyf-jer^  black. 
Nim'rim,  leopard,  rebellion,  change. 
Nim'rod,  rebellious,  sleep  of  descent. 
Nim'shi,  rescued  from  danger,  that  touches. 
Nineveh,  Nin'-ne-veh^  agreeable  dwelling. 
NiNEvrrBs,  Nin'-ne'VtUi^  people  of  Nineveh. 
Ni'sAN,  banner;  in  Syriac,  a  miracle. 
Nts'roch,  flight,  standard,  proof. 
No,  a  stirring  up,  a  forbidding. 
NoADi^AB,  wuness  of  the  Lord. 
No'ab,  rqM>se,  rest,  oonsolation. 
Nob,  discourse,  prophecy. 
No^BAH,  that  barks  or  yelps. 
Noo,  vagabond. 

NopH,  Is  off ^  honey  comb,  a  sieve,  that  drops. 
Nun,  son,  posterity,  durable. 
NncPHAS,  Nim'-fas,  spouse,  bridegroom. 

Obadi'ah,  servant  of  the  Lord. 

(Xbal,  inconvenience  of  old  age,  of  the  flux. 

(YbeDj  a  servant. 

O'bbd-b'dom,  the  servant  of  Edom,  the  Idume- 
an,  labourer  of  the  man. 

O'bil,  that  weqps,  deserves  to  be  bewailed,  an- 
cient. 

0</ran,  disturber. 

O^DED,  to  sustain,  to  lift  up. 

Oo,  a  cake,  bread  baked  in  the  ashes. 

O^HEL,  tent,  tabernacle,  brightness. 

Oltmfas,  O-Umf-paSy  heavenly. 

Omar,  he  that  speaks,  bitter. 

Omega,  O-mee^-ga^  the  last  letter  of  the  (Sreek 
alphabet. 

Om^ri,  a  sheaf  of  com,  rebellion,  bitter. 

On,  pain,  force,  iniquity. 

O'nan,  pain,  strength,  miquity 

Onesuius,  O-netf-te-mus^  prontable,  useftil. 

Onesiphorus,  On^ne-si/'-fo-ruSt  who  brings 
profit. 

Ophel,  Cy-felf  tower,  obscurity. 

Ophir,  (yjirf  ashes. 

Opbrah,  Off-rah^  dust,  fawn,  lead. 

CKrkb,  a  raven,  caution,  evening. 

Orion,  O-ry^-on^  the  name  of  a  constellation. 

Or'nan,  that  rejoices,  their  bow  or  ark. 

Ob^pab,  the  neck,  skull,  nakedness  of  the 
mouth. 

Otb'ni,  my  time,  my  hour. 

Othniel,  OUiZ-ne-el^  the  hour  of  €K)d. 

O^uof ,  that  fasts,  their  eaeemess. 

OziAfl,  O-zy-atf  strength  from  the  Lord. 


PHI 

Paarai,  Pay'-^i^my  or  Pay-«'-ry,  opening. 
Padan-aram,  Pay'-danay'-ram^  Padan  of  tha 

field,  and  Armm  Syria. 
Pagiel,  Pay'-je-elf  prevention  or  prayer  of  God. 
Palbstina,  Pal^i4y^'na^  whi6h  is  covered. 
Pal'ti,  deliverance,  flight. 
PAiiPBTUA,  Pamr-^l'-U-a,  a  nation  made  up  of 

every  tribe;  from  wag.  all^  and  ^uXi^,  a  triic 
Papbos,  Pay^'foSf  which  boils,  is  very  hot. 
Pa'ran,  beauty,  glorv,  ornament. 
Par'bar,  a  gate  or  building  belonging  to  the 

temple. 
Par^menas,  that  abides  and  is  permanent. 
Parosh,  Pay'-rofh^  a  flea,  fruit  of  the  moth. 
Parsbandatba,  Par-skan^'da'tKa^  revelation  of 

corporeal  impurities,  of  his  trouble. 
Partbuns,  Par'-lMe-iinSj  horsemen. 
Paroab,    Pa-T€v/-ak,    flourishing,   that    flies 

awav. 
Parva  iM,  supposed  to  be  Peru  or  Ceylon. 
Pasb'or  that  extends  the  hole,  whiteness. 
Patara,  Pa-tay^-rakf  which  is  trodden  under 

foot;  from  wmrita,  I  tread  wndtrfoot, 
Patbros,  Path'-TOi  or  Pay'-ikros^  mouthful  of 

dew. 
Pat'mos,  mortal. 
Patrobas,  Paf-ro^ku,  paternal,  that  pursoea 

the  steps  of  his  father. 
Pau,  Pay'-eWf  that  cries  aloud,  appears. 
Paul,  Paul'us,  a  worker.    Uis  former  name 

was  Saul,  a  sepulchre,  a  destroyer. 
Pedabzur,  Ped-khf'Zur^  saviour,  strong  and 

powerful,  stone  of  redemption. 
Pbdaub,  Ped^y'-e-^^  redemption  of  the  Lord. 
Pb'kab,  he  that  opens,  or  is  at  liberty. 
Pesabmb,   Pek-^hy^'Ok^  it  is  the  Lord  that 

opens. 
Pe'xod,  noble,  rulers. 
Pelati^ab,  let  the  Lord  deliver. 
Pe'leo,  division. 

Peletbites,  Pet'-eU-ttes,  judjges,  destroyers 
Peniel,  Pe-ny'-€lj  face  or  vision  of  Qod. 
Penin'nab,  precious  stone,  his  face. 
Penu^el.    See  Peniel. 
Peor,  Pee'-cr^  hold,  opening. 
Per'ga,  very  earthy. 
Per'gamos,  height,  elevation. 
Pbrizzites,  Per-iz-zyteSt  the  name  of  a  people 

who  dwell  in  villages. 
Per^sia,  Per'sis,  that  cuts,  nail,  horseman. 
Pester,  a  rock,  a  stone. 
Petbu^el,  mouth  or  persuasion  of  Ood. 
Pbalec,  F\iy''lek.    See  Pelef . 
Pballu,  F\U'4u,  admirable,  hidden. 
Pbalti,  Pal'-tyy  deliverance,  flight. 
Pbanuel,  f\i-new*-€lj  face  or  vision  of  Gkxl. 
Pbaraob.  Pay^-rot  that* disperses,  that  disco- 
vers ;  according  to  the  Syriac,  the  revengei; 

the  king,  the  crocodile. 
Pbarez,  Pay-reZt  division,  rupture. 
Pbarpar,  Frir'-par,  that  produces  fruits,  fall  ot 

the  bull. 
Pbxbb,  Fee'-be^  shinine,  pure. 
Pbenice,  JV-W-stf,  red  purple. 
Phicbol,  Fy'iol^  the  mouth  of  all,  perfection. 
Pbiladelpbia,  Filra-deV'f€-a^  the  love  of  a  bro- 
ther; from  ^iXr«,  lov€f  and  iii\^t^  a  brotktr, 
PaiLBiiON,  FU^-mon  or  Py4e^-mon^  that  if 

affectionate. 


RAM 


SAX. 


Pmunruiy  FU^4ms  or  FY-ltt^4mt,  amiable,  be- 
loved. 

Phil'ip,  warlike,  a  loTer  of  bones. 

Pmuppi,  Pil'lvp^'fjf^  tbe  same  aa  Pbilip. 

Pmuaru,  PiU%^4e^,  or  Pff^uf-U^  tJie  oomi- 
try  of  the  Philistinea. 

PHiLunrmfii.  FSl'lia^-twes  or  FUrUsf'iifia,  tboee 
that  dwell  in  Tillages. 

Philologus,  FHl-Mf-lo-gutf  lover  of  lesming. 

Phinehas,  FSn'-ne-has,  a  bold  eountenanoe. 

Phlbgon,  FW-gan^  zealous,  burning. 

Phyrqia,  FHf-e-a^  dry,  barren. 

Phdiuh,  f^ew^-rah,  that  bears  fruit,  that  grows. 

Phtgbllds,  Pif-jel'4uSf  fugitive. 

Pi-Bc'scrH,  the  mouth  of  despite. 

Pi-HAHiROTBj  Pf-M-kf'-roikf  the  numtb,  the 
pass  of  Hiroth,  the  opening  of  libeity. 

Pi  LATE,  who  is  armed  with  a  dart. 

Pi'non,  gem,  that  beholds. 

PiRATHOK,  Pir^-Crikon^  his  dissipation,  defniyft> 
tinn ;  in  Syriac,  his  vengeanee. 

Pis'OAB,  hill,  eminence,  fortress. 

PisiDiA,  Py-sid'-e^,  piteh,  pitchy. 

Pi'soN,  changing,  doubling,  extended. 

PiVhom,  their  mouthful,  bit,  consummation. 

Pi'thon,  his  mouth,  his  persuasion. 

Pol'lux,  a  boxer. 

Pontius,  Ponf-ske-us^  marine,  belonging  to  the 


sea. 


Pon'tus,  the  sea ;  from  vtfiroc. 

PoRATHA,  Por^-a^tka^  fruitiuL 

Poaaos,  Por^-sAe-us. 

PoTiPHAR,  Pof4e'far,  bull  of  Africa,  ftt  bull. 

PoTi-PHiRAH,  Pot-if'/e-rak  or  Pol^e-fuf-rak^ 

that  scatters  or  demolishes  the  fSit. 
PaiscA,  Pris'-kakf  ancient. 
Priscilla,  Pris-sil'-lahf  the  same  as  Priaca. 
Prochorus,  Prolf-ihruSj  be  that  preaides  over 

the  choirs. 
PuBLiuB,  Pub'-le-uSf  common. 
PaosNs,  Peti/-dens^  shamefheed. 
PuL,  bean,  destruction. 
Pu'non,  precious  stone,  that  beholda. 
Pur,  lot. 

PuTCOLi,  Pew'iee'-o-kf^  a  city  in  Campania. 
PuTiEL,  Pew'-U-el^  God  ii  my  fiitness. 

Uvar'tus,  the  fourth. 

Raamah,  JZay^-o-moA  or  Ra^-mak,  greatness, 
thunder,  evil,  bruising. 

Raamses,  Ra-am*'XS.    see  Rameses. 

Rab'bah,  powerful,  contentious. 

Rab'-mao,  who  overthrows  a  multitude,  chief 
of  the  magicians. 

Rab'-saris,  grand  master  of  the  eunuchs. 

Rab'-shaksh,  cup-beaffer  of  the  prince,  cham- 
berlain. 

Rachab,  Ray'-kab,  proud,  strong,  enlarged. 

Racbal,  Bay'-kalf  injurious,  perfumer. 

Rachel,  RaY-tshely  a  sheep. 

Ragau,  Ray-gaw,  a  friend,  a  neiehbonr. 

Raguel,  Rag-€w'-€l^  shepherd  or  friend  of  Qod. 

Ra'hab,  proud,  strong,  quarrelsome. 

Ra'hab,  large,  extended,  public  place. 

Rak'katb,  empty,  spiule. 

Rak^kon,  vain,  mountain  of  lamentations. 

Ram,  elevated,  who  rejects. 

Ramah,  Raf^'tnakf  the  same  as  Ram. 


RuiATB,  Ra/y^'maik,  niaad,  lofty. 
Ramathaim-sophim  ,  Ra^mMk^'kmf'Z^'fmpk 

same  aa  Ramah. 
Ra'math-le'bi,  elevation  of  the  jaw  boas. 
Rameses,  /Z^M^-e-jes,  thunder,  ne  that  iliattiijii 

eviL 
Ramuh,  i2kMi-t^-«A,  exaltation  of  the  IaI 
Ra^motb,  hieh  places. 
Rapha,  Raff 'fa,  rdazatioa,  ^lysie. 
Rapbabl,  RMfJaf-el,    See  RephaeL 
Rapho,  RaY'fiw,  cured,  eomfoitcd. 
Ri^,  the  foorth,  a  souare,  that 
Rebbs'ah,  fat,  ouarrei  appeased. 
Rbcbab,  W-ktw^  square,  chariot,  lider. 
RECHABrres,  Ref-kab-ites,  the  posterity  of  Bs- 

ehab. 
Re'gem,  Re'-jem,  that  atones,  paiple. 
Reobm-melbcb,  R^Atrnf-me-uk,  he  that  stoao 


the  king,  the  purple  of  the  kinf  . 
Rkhabi'ah,  breadth,  place  of  theXrfird. 
Re'hob,  breadth,  extent. 
RehoBo'am,  who  sets  the   people  at  libertr, 

space  of  the  pe^le. 
Rebo'botb,  spaces,  places. 
Re'bum,  compassionate,  friendly. 
Re'i,  mv  shepherd,  companion,  my  eviL 
Remau'ah,  the  exaltation  of  the  I^rd. 
Rem'mon,  greatness,  a  pomegranate  tree. 
Reicphan,  Rtm'fan,  the  name  of  aa  idol,  whkk 

some  think  to  be  Saturn. 
Rbpbael,  Re'-fa^l^  the  medicine  of  God. 
Repbaim,  Rephaims,  Re-fay'-im,  giant,  phya- 

cian,  relaxed. 
Rephuum,  Ref-€-dvm^  beds,  places  of  resL 
Resin,  jRae^-sm,  a  bridle  or  bit 
Reu,  Ree'-ew^  his  friend,  his  shepherd. 
Reuben,  Reto'-ien,  who  sees  the  son,  visisB  d 

the  son. 
REu^BENrrsa,  the  posterity  of  Renben. 
Rboel,  Re-^jeu/-€l,  shepherd  or  friend  of  Gsd. 
Reumah,  Re-yew'-mak^  lofty,  sublime. 
Rbzbps,  Rer-zeff^  a  pavemrat,  burning  eoal 
Re'zin,  voluntary,  runner. 
Re^zon,  lean,  secret,  prince. 
Rbegium,  Rce'-n-wn.  rupture,  fraotore. 
Rbesa,  Rn^sak^  will,  course. 
Rhoda,  R</'dahf  a  rose. 
Rhodes,  Re^des^  the  same  as  Rhoda. 
Rib'lab,  quarrel  that  increases  or  spreads' 
RiM^MON,  exalted,  pomeeranate. 
RiPBATB,  Rf'frikt  remedy,  releaae. 
Ris^SAB,  watering,  distillation,  dew. 
Riz'PAB,  bed,  extension,  ooaL 
Rogel,  R</-jelf  a  foot ;  in  Syriac,  cnsttaa. 
RoMAMn-EZER,  Ro-momrU'e^'Xer,  exukstioB  <if 

help. 
Ro'man,  strong,  powerful 
Rome,  strength,  power ;  from  f^. 
RosB,  the  h^,  tbe  beginning. 
Ru'fub,  red. 

RuHAMAB,  JTi^-Aay^-MoA,  having  obtained  mncy 
Ru'mah,  exalted,  rejected. 
Rutb,  fi^ed,  satisfied. 

Sabs'ans,  captivity,  conversion,  old  age. 
Sabticha,  Sab'-U-kah,  that  sorroanda. 
Sa'doc,  just,  justified. 

Sa'lah,  mission,  dart ;  aoeovding  to  the  Syns^ 
that  qioils. 


SBA 


t^9.A%nm  Say  Is  mis,  iliiilrnn  tOMtd.  beatMi. 

Salatrul,  Sat^4ke-el,  I  haye  aiked  of  God. 

Sa^lbm,  complete,  peaoe. 

Sa^luc    See  Shalim. 

Salomon,  peaceable,  periiKt,  Uiaft  rewaida. 

Salmons,  SSsl^m^-nf  j>eaceable. 

Saumis,  £b4^HM.    See  Salmon. 

Samaru,  Sa-m/Mj^-re-a^  his  guard,  prison,  or 

diamoiid ;  in  Hebrew,  8h^Mfo%, 
Samar^itani,  people  of  Samaria. 
Sam'lab,  raiment,  his  left  hand,  his  name. 
Sa'mos,  full  of  giayel. 

SAMormuaA,  Samrthikra^^^k^^.  an  island  so 
called  because  it  was  peoplea  by  Samians 
and  Thraeians. 
Sam'son,  his  sun ;  aeoording  to  the  Syriac,  his 

serrice,  here  the  second  time. 
Sam^ubl,  heard  or  asked  of  God. 
Sanbal'lat,  bush  or  enemy  in  secret 
Saph,  Saff,  rushes,  end,  threshold. 
Safhir,  Saf'Jir  or  Sa/ff'-Jir,  a  city. 
Sapphira,  Saf'f^-rak,  that  iella,  that  writes 

books. 
Sa'rah,  ladv  princess  of  the  multitude. 
Saraj,  So/f-foif,  my  lady,  my  princess. 
Sar^dis,  prince  or  song  of  joy,  what  remains; 

in  Synae,  a  pot  or  kettle. 
Sbup'ta,  a  goldsmith's  shop,  where  metals 

nsed  to  be  melted  and  tried. 
Sar'oon,  who  takes  away  protection,  who  takes 
away  the  garden;  according  to  the  Byriae, 
net,  snares. 
Sa'ron.    See  Shanm. 
8<tBSBnHfM,  Sar-tuf-kinif  master  of  the  wsid- 

robe,  of  the  perfumes. 
Sarucb,  Say'^ruk^  branch,  layer,  twining. 
Saltan,  oontranr,  adTersuy,  an  accuser. 
Saul,  demanded,  sepulchre,  destroyer. 
ScETA,  Setf-vah^  disposed,  prepared. 
ScrrmAir,  Sith'-e-an,  tanner,  leather-dresser. 
Sb'ba,  druiUcard.  that  surrounds ;  according  to 

the  Syriac,  old  man. 
Sb'bat,  twig,  sceptre,  tribe. 
Sb'cundus,  the  second. 
Se'gob,  fortified,  raised. 
Sbir,  See'-eTt  hairy,  demon,  tempest,  bariey. 
Sb'lah,  a  rock. 
Sbleucu,  Se-leti/'sAe^^  beaten  by  waTcs,  runs 

as  a  river. 
SBMBi,Snii'-«n«-t,or  J9MNse'-t,  hearing,  obeying. 
Sb'nbb,  bush. 

Ss^Nm,  a  sleeping  candle,  a  changing. 
SiNXf  ACBERiB,  Scn^nok'-ke'rib,  bush  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  sword,  of  drought. 
Sbphar,  See^'fafj  a  book,  scribe;  in  Syriac,  a 

haven. 
Sepharad,  See'/ay'-rad^  a  book,  deseending, 

ruling. 
Sepharyaim,  Sef-ar^ro^ii^'im,  two  books,  two 

scribes. 
Sb'rah,  lady  of  scent,  song,  the  morning. 
Skraiah,  Se^rW'i'-ak  or  iSe-roy^-ysA,  pnnee  of 

the  Lord. 
Sbrgids,  Ser^-je-uSf  a  net 
Sb'roo.    See  Saruch. 
Ann,  pot,  who  puts. 

Sbaalbim,  Shay-alb'-im,  that  beholds  the  heart 
Shaaraim,    Shay-a-ray'-im^    gates,  Taluation, 
hairs,  bailey,  tempests,  demons. 


SsAAflMSB,  SknyatV^OMt  be  that  piitoes  Ite 

fleece. 
Sbadragb,  SkoY-druk,  tender  nipple,  twdsr 

field. 
Sha'ldi,  fox.  fist,  path. 

Shaluha,  £SM'-e-4AsA,  three,  the  thiid,  priaoe. 
Shal'lschsth,  a  casting  out 
Sbal'lum,  perfect,  peaceable. 
SBAi/liAif ,  peacesnle,  perfect,  that  rewards. 
Sbauianisis,  Skal4iuMug''Zerf  peaoe  tied,  p«w 

fection  and  retribution. 
Sbam^oar,  named  a  stranger,  he  is  here  a  straA* 

ger,  surprise  of  the  stranger. 
SBAM^aDTH,  desolation,  astonishment 
Sba'm»,  pnson,  ousb,  less. 
Sham^icah,  loss,  desolation,  astonishment 
Shammuah,  Skam^-mew-akj  that  is  heard  or 

obeyed. 
Sbaphan,  Skay'-fat^  a  rabbit,  wild  rat,  their  lipu 
Shaphat,  Skay'-fatf  a  judge. 
Sbarai,  Skar-a-'i  or  iS&U^my'-i,  my  lord,  my 

song. 
Shabum,  Skar-te^'MeTf  oyerseer  of  the  trsft* 

sury. 
Sha'ron,  his  plain,  field,  song. 
Sha^shak,  a  bae  of  linen,  the  sixth  bag. 
Shatter,  the  plain,  that  makes  equality. 
SBBALToni^  Ske-^'-U-^f  I  have  asked  of  God. 
Sheariah,  Ske^-ry'-ak,  gate  or  tempest  of  we 

Lord. 
Sbb^ar-ja^shub,  the  remnant  shall  rstum. 
Shb'ba,  captivity,  compassing  about,  leposi^ 

old  age. 
Shebamiah,  Sktk  tf  wj^-oi,  the  Lord  that  coo*^ 

verts,  thai  recals  from  captivity,  that  undei^ 

stands. 
Sheb^a,  who  rests  himself,  who  is  now  cap- 
tive. 
Shegbui,  Skee'4iem^  portion,  the  back,  sboo^ 

ders. 
Shededr,  Skuf'di^w  or  Sked'-e-ur^  field,  d» 

stroyer  of  fire. 
Sbe'lah,  that  breaks,  that  nndresses. 
Shblemub,  SkU-U-my^-ak,  God  is  my  ^er&»- 

tion,  my  happiness. 
Shelbph,  Skeer-leff  who  draws  out 
Shel'oiuth,  my  happiness,  my  recompense. 
Shelumiel,  £^l-eieHiiy'-eZ,  happiness,  retribu- 
tion of  Gk>d. 
Sbem,  name,  renown,  he  that  places. 
Shbbcaub.  Ske-ma^'-ak  or  ^kan-ay'-yak,  that 

obeys  the  Lord. 
Sbemarub,  SkemrO^-ak,  God  is  my  guard, 

diamond. 
Sbemeber,  Skem'-mt-ber,  name  of  force,  fame 

of  the  strong. 
Sbbmsr,  Sker-mer,  ciuardian,  thorn. 
Shemida,  Ske-my^-dakf  name  of  knowledfi«, 

that   puts   knowledge,  the  science  of  the 

heavens. 
SHEnnnTB,  SkeTnf-ini-nitkf  the  eighth. 
Sbbmulamoth,  Ske-mir^-ra-motk^  the  height  of 

the  heavens,  the  elevation  of  the  name. 
Sben,  tooth,  change,  he  that  sleeps. 
Sbenir,  Skeef-niff  lantern,  light  that  sleeps,  he 

that  shows. 
SBBPHATiAB,iS^-A4y'-aA,  the  Lord  that  jud|;es 
Sbbsbacb,  Sketf'Skak^  bag  of  flax,  the  six^ 

bag. 
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UBBraBiszAB,  Skesk^bax'-zar^jcff  in  tribolatioii, 
or  of  Tintage. 

Sbstb.    SeeSeth. 

Shbtber-boznai,      Skee''tker-boz''na'if      that 
makes  to  rot  and  corrupt 

Sus^YA,  Tanity,  elevation,  fame,  tnmalt. 

Shibboleth,  Skib'-bo^eth^  burden,  ear  of  com. 

Shicbon,  Shy'-kron^  drunkenness,  his  waees. 

Shiooaion,  Skig^gay'-yon,  a  son^  of  trouble. 

Sbkhonoth,  Shig-gy'-on-aikf  moumAil  musie. 

Shiloah,  Shy-lc^-iM.    See  Siloah. 

Shi'loh,  sent,  the  Apostle. 

Shi'loh,  peace,  abundance. 

Shilonite,  Sky*'lo^yte,  of  the  city  of  Shiloh. 

Shimeah,  Shimf-fM-ahf  that  hears,  that  obeys. 

Shimei,  ^imf-me-if  that  hears,  name  of  the 
heap,  my  reputation. 

Shimshai,  SMm'-shaVj  my  sun. 

Sbinar,  Shy'-naff  the  watching  of  him  that 
sleeps,  cfaknge  of  the  city. 

Sbipbrah,  Sk^-rak,  hanasome,  trumpet,  that 
does  good. 

Sbi'sbaKi  present  of  the  bag,  of  the  pot,  of  the 
thigh. 

Shit^tim,  that  turn  away,  scoorges,  rods. 

Sho'a,  tyrants. 

Sho'bab,  returned,  turned  back. 

Sho'bacr,  your  bonds,  your  nets,  his  captirity ; 
according  to  the  Syriac,  a  dove  house. 

Sbochoh,  Sko'-kfih,  defence,  a  bough. 

Shoshan'nim,  lilies  of  the  testimony. 

Shit' AH,  pit,  humiliation,  meditation. 

Sho'al,  fox,  hand,  fist,  traces,  way. 

Snn'HrrE,  a  descendant  of  Shuab. 

Shd^lamttb,  peaceable,    perfect,   that   recom- 
penses. 

SHU^NAMfTB,  a  native  of  Shunem. 

Shd'nem,  their  change,  their  sleep. 

Smm,  wall,  ox. 

Shu'shan,  lily,  rose,  joy. 

Shd'thelah,  plant,  Terdure,  moist  pot 

Sib'mah,  conyersion,  captivity,  old  age,  rest. 

Sichem,  Sy'-kem.    See  Shechem. 

Si'don,  hunting,  fishing,  venison. 

Sioiqnoth,  Sig-gy'-O'TUfth,  according  to  Taria- 
ble  tunes. 

Siphon,  rooting  out,  conclusion. 

Si'hob,  black,  trouble,  early  in  the  mom. 

Si'las,  three,  the  third. 

SiLOAs,  SW-o-as  or  Sy-W-as^  Siloam,  SUnham 
or  Sy-UZ-am^  sent,  dart,  branch. 

SiLOB,  Sil^-o^  or  Sy-lo'-e^  the  same  as  Siloas. 

Silva'nus,  one  who  loves  the  woods. 

Sm^EON,  that  bears  or  obeys. 

Simmon,  that  hears  or  obeys. 

Sin,  bush. 

Sinai,  Sy'-mvy  or  Sy'-nay-if  bush ;  according  to 
the  Synac,  enmity. 

Si^NiM,  the  south  country. 

Si'oN,  noise,  tumult. 

Si^RAH,  turning  aside,  rebellion. 

SiRiON,  Sir'-re-onf  a  breastplate,  deliverance. 

SisERA,  SW^se-rah^  that  sees  a  horse  or  swal- 
low. 

Silvan,  bush,  thorn. 

Smtr^na,  myrrh. 

So,  a  measure  for  grain  or  dry  matters. 

So'coB,  tents,  tabc^acles. 

So'oi,  my  secret 


Soooif,  Sod'-d&m^  their  Mcnt,  their  linM,ihar 
cement 

SoDoaims,  Sotl^-^Ufm-UeSf  inhnhitanto  of  So- 
dom. 

Sol'omoh,  peaceable,  perfect,  one  who  leooB- 
penses. 

SoPATBR,  So-pay^ 4itrf  who  defends  or  BaTtsbis 
father. 

So'rek,  hissing,  a  colour  inclining  to  ydkiw. 

SostPATSR,  Sa-se-pay'-Ur.    See  Sopatcr. 

SosTHBNBS,  Soaf  iktmgs^  a  strong  and  poveifid 
saviour. 

Spain,  rare,  precious. 

Stacbts,  Slay'-kis,  spike ;  from  ^rij^mf. 

Stbpbanas,  SUj'-fa^MA^  a  crown,  crowned. 

Stb'pbbn,  iki  same  as  Stephanas. 

Suc'coTB,  tents,  tabernacles. 

Suc^ooth-be'noth,  the  tabemades  of  yooB; 
women. 

SuB'KiiMs,  covered,  shadowed. 

SuR,  that  withdraws  or  departs. 

SusAM^NA,  a  lily,  a  rose,  ioy. 

Susi,  Sufsy,  horse,  swallow,  moth. 

SrcBAR,  SY-kar^  xht  name  of  a  city. 

Stbne,  Sy-te^-ntf  bush;  acoording  to  the  Sy- 
riac, enmity. 

Stntvcbb,  Stn'Ue-ke,  that  speaks  or  diaeoones. 

Straccbe,  Sif^-ra-kewse,  that  draws  violeody. 

Stria,  Sir'-re-a,  in  Hebrew,  ilfon,  sublime,  d^ 
ceivinr. 

Struc,  Strun,  Sif^re-^tk,  Sif^-rt-^n,  of  Sjna, 

Syrians,  Sir'tre-anSf  inhabitants  of  Syria. 

SvRO-PBENiaAN,  Sy''TO'fnmisif'€'^M,  porpk. 
drawn  to }  from  <^,  /  draw^  and  f«<v«||  f^ 
palmtne. 

Taanacb,  T\iy''4ir4Mk  or  TV^^y^-aa^  who 
humbles  or  answere  thee. 

Tab'batb,  good,  goodness. 

Tabbal,  Tav'-be-iU  or  Hab-^-^^  good  God. 

TaBbbl,  Tan/'-be-el  or  Tls^^-el,  the  same  ai 
Tabeal. 

Taberab,  Tah'-e'-rak  or  Tab-ef'Tak,  burning. 

Tabitba,  Tab'-€-tka.in  Syriac,  clear  sighta; 
she  is  also  called  Dorcas,  wild  goat 

Ta'bor,  choice :  in  Syriac.  contrition. 

Tabrimon,  Tao^-re-mon,  good  pomegranate. 

Tai/bior,  palm  tree,  change. 

Tabapanbs,  lyt-kap'-pa-neSf  secret  temptatioB. 

Tabpenes,  7\ik''pe-neSf  standard,  flight 

TALrrBA-cuMi,  7\U*-le-tka-kev/'myf  young  wo- 
man, arise. 

Talhai,  Tal'-mayf  my  furrow,  heap  of  waters. 

Ta^mar,  a  palm,  palm  tree. 

Tam'moz,  abstruse,  concealed. 

Tanbumetb,  TBtn-kev/'Tnetk  or  TVm'-Aa^ua 
consolation,  repentance. 

Taphatb,  Tay'-fatk,  little  girl. 

TAR^PELrrxs,  ravishers,  wearied. 

Tar^sbisb,  contemplation  of  the  marble. 

Tar^sqs,  win^;ed,  feathered. 

Tar'tak,  chained,  bound,  shut  op. 

Tar'tan,  that  searches  the  gift  ot  tne  tuith; 

Tatnai,  TVi^-noy,  that  gives. 

Tb'bab,  murder,  a  cook. 

Te'betb,  the  Babylonish  name  of  the  tnA 
month  of  the  Hebrews. 

Tb^isl,  weight 

Tbkoa,  7>-£^-4U,  sound  of  the  trampst 
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I'be.'abid,  a  heap  of  Jiew  graio. 

7fiL-HAR8A,   TIsi-Atfr-soA,  heap,  flaipennon  of 
the  ploogh  or  of  the  head. 

i's'uETH,  goodness. 

?EL-MELAH,  T^l'-me^oh,  or  7W-«iM'4aA,  heap 
of  salt  or  of  mariners. 

l'e'ma,  admiration,  perfection. 

Te'man,  the  sooth,  Africa. 

rs'MANrrE,  an  inhabitant  of  Teman. 

ffi'RAH,  to  breathe,  to  scent,  to  blow. 

rcRAFHiM,  TYr'-a-Jlmf  an  image,  an  idol 

rERTics,  TYr^'Ske-us,  the  third. 

fERTDL'Lim,  a  liar,  an  impostor. 

Tetrarch,  TYi'-rark  or  TW-irarek^  gOTemor 
of  a  fourthpart  of  a  kingdom. 

Phaddeus,  Thad-deef-nSf  that  praises. 

fHA^HASH,  that  makes  haste,  or  keeps  silence. 

Tha'mah,  that  blots  out  or  suppresses. 

Tha^mar.    See  Tamar. 

Tham^mdz.    See  Tammuz. 

rHB'BE2,  muddv,  silk. 

Tbelasar,  T^'lass'-ar,  that  unbinds  and  grants 
the  suspension  or  heap. 

rHEOPHiLDs,  Tke-of-fe-lus,  a  friend  of  God. 

rHcssALONiCA,  Tkes-so-lo^y'  koh,  victory 
against  the  Thessalians. 

Theudas,  Th/no'-daSf  a  false  teacher. 

Thomas,  7\mif-mas,  a  twin. 

Thcm^mim,  truth,  perfection. 

rHYATiRA,  Thy-^'ty^-raky  a  sweet  sayour  of  la- 
bour, or  sacrifice  of  contrition. 

Tiberias,  TH-bee'-re-aSf  good  vision. 

Tiberius,  TH-bee^-re-us,  son  of  Tiber. 

Tib'ni,  straw,  understanding. 

Ti'dal,  that  breaks  the  yoke. 

Tiglath-pilesbr,  THg*'latk^-letf'Z9r^  that 
takes  away  oaptivity,  lAiraculous. 

Tik'tah,  hope,  a  con|p«gation. 

TiMEcs,  Ti-^neef-uSt  in  &reek,  perfect,  honour- 
able ;  in  Hebrew,  admirable. 

Tim'-nath,  image,  enumeration. 

TiMNATH-HEREs,  THm'-wUkrhee''res,  image  of 
the  dumb. 

Ti'mon,  honourable. 

Timo'tbbus,  lionoor  of  God,  valued  of  God. 

TiPHSAH,  THf-sahj  passage,  passover. 

TiRHAKAH,  Tir-hay-kah,  or  7W-A«-*aA,  in- 
quirer, law  made  dull. 

TiRSHATBA,  Tir-skii'y-thaf  that  overturns  the 
foundation;  in  Syriac,  that  beholds  the 
time. 

Tir'zah,  benevolent,  pleasant. 

Tish'bite,  that  makes  captives,  that  dwells. 

Ti'tds,  honourable;  from  n'w,  J  honour, 

Tu'aii,  a  weapon. 

ToB,  good,  goodness. 

ToB-ADONijAH,  To^'-ai-^ny'-^oA,  my  good  Gk>d. 

T  OBI 'ah,  the  Lord  is  good. 

Togar'mah,  which  is  all  bone,  strong. 

To'hu,  that  lives  or  declares. 

Toi,  7V-»,  who  wanders. 

To'la,  worm,  scarlet. 

To'lad,  nativity. 

TopHBL,  To'-fel^  ruin,  folly,  insipid. 

TopHET,  TO'fci^  a  drum,  betraying. 
Tro'as,  penetrated. 

Trootllium,  T^o-jU'Ae-^m^  a  city  in  the  isle  of 
Samos. 

Tropuimus,  Tfof-fi-mns^  well  educated. 


TRTPmif a,  TVy-^-iMA,  dd.icate. 

Trtpbo^ba,  thrice  shining. 

Tu^BAL,  the  earth,  confusion. 

Tu^bal-cai'n,  worldly  possession,  jealous  of 

confusion. 
Ttcbicus,  TVf-e-eiM,  casual,  happening. 
Ttran'ncs.  a  prince,  one  that  reigns. 
Ttrb,  Ty^bto,  in   Hebrew,  fiSw,  or    Txw 

strength. 

UcAL,  Ytv/-h»l^  power,  prevalency. 

Ulai,  Yew'-^A-i,  or  Yevhlatf^  strength. 

Ulam,  Yttp'-lam,  the  porch,  their  strength. 

Ul^la,  elevation,  holocaust,  leaf. 

Un'ni,  poor,  afflicted. 

TJpHAZ,  Yew'-faa^  gold  of  Phasis  or  Pison. 

Ur,  fire,  light. 

Urba^nus,  civil,  courteous. 

Ubi,  Yw'-ry,  my  light  or  fire. 

Uriah,  UrijaHj   Yevhry'-ah^  Yevhry'-jah^  the 

Lord  is  my  hght  or  fire. 
Uri'bl,  God  18  my  light  or  fire. 
Urim  and  Thommim,  Yeto'-Hm^  and   T^km'- 

mtm,  lights  and  perfection. 
tJz,  counsel ;  in  Syriac,  to  ^jl 
Uz'ZAH,  strength,  a  soat. 
UzzEN-sHBRAH,    Uz'-zen-sho^-rah^  ear  of  the 

flesh  or  of  the  parent. 
Uz^zi,  my  strength,  my  kid. 
Uzzi^AH,  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 
Uzzi'el,  the  strength  of  God. 
UzziEUTEs,  UZ'T^'^l-'UeSf  the  posterity  of  Us- 

ziel. 

Vasb'ni,  the  second. 

Vasb'ti,  that  drinks,  thread. 

VopBsi,  Vofsy^  fragment,  diminution. 

Zaana'nim,  movings. 

Za'bad,  a  dowry. 

Zab'di,  portion,  dowry. 

Zaccheus,  Zak'kee*-us^  pure,  justified 

Zacbari'ah,  memory  of  the  Lord. 

Za'dok,  just,  justified. 

Za'ham,  crime,  impurity. 

Zair,  Zay'-ir,  little,  afflicted. 

Zal'mon,  his  shade,  obscurity. 

Zalmo^nah,  the  shade,  your  image. 

Zalmun'na,  shadoWj  image. 

Zamzdm^mims,  thinking,  wickedness. 

Zano'ah,  forgetful ness,  this  rest. 

Zaphnath-paaneah,  2^P-natirfay'4Mifeef'4ik, 
one  that  discovers  hidden  things;  in  the 
Egyptian  ton^e,  a  saviour  of  the  world. 

Za'rah,  east,  brightness. 

Zarephath,  Zar-re-falA,  ambush  of  the  month. 

Zare^tan,  tribulation,  perplexity. 

Za'za,  belonging  to  all ;  in  Syriac,  going  bai^L 

Zebadi'ab,  portion  of  the  Lord. 

Zb'bah,  victim,  immolation. 

Zeb'edee,  abundant  portion. 

Zebo'im,  deer,  goats. 

Zb'bul,  a  habitation. 

Zbb'olun,  dwelling  habitation. 

Zechari'ah.    See  Zachariah. 

Ze'oad,  his  side,  his  hunting. 

Zedeki'ah,  the  Lord  is  my  justice. 

Zeeb,  Zee*'€bf  wolf. 

Zb'lbk,  the  noise  of  him  that  licks  or  lopii 
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ZiLOPHBHAD,  Zt4i/'f9-ad^  Um  ifaade  or  iuigUag 
of  fear. 

ZcLom,  Ze'U/4eSf  jealoui,  fuQ  of  bmL 

Zbl'iah.  noootide. 

Zb'nas,  iWine. 

Zsphani'ab,  tne  Lord  is  my  Mcnt,  Um  mouth 
of  the  Lord. 

Zbpbath,  Zeif-fatk,  which  beholds,  attends. 

Ze'pho,  that  sees  and  obseires. 

Zbr,  perplexity,  tribulation,  a  rock. 

Ze'rih.    See  siarah. 

ZcRBDAH,  Zer^-e'dah  or  Ze-retf-dah^  ambush. 

Zb'rcsh,  misery,  stranger. 

Zb'ror,  root,  that  straitens,  a  stone. 

Zeru'ih,  leprous,  hornet 

Zbrusbabel,  Ze-mb'-barbely  banished,  a  stran- 
ger at  Babylon,  dispersion  of  confusion. 

Zbruiah,  Zer-mhi*-ai,  pain,  tribulation. 

Zb'tran,  their  oUts. 

Zb^tbar,  he  that  examines  or  beholds* 

Zi^BA,  army,  fight,  strength,  stag. 

Ztt'BON,  iniquity  that  dwells.  t&  seTenih. 

ZiB^B,  deer,  goat,  honouraue  and  fine. 

ZicHRi,  Zic'-ry^  that  remembers,  a  male. 

Zio'xMM,  huntings:  in  Syriac,  destnictions. 

Zi'don,  hunting,  nshing,  Tenison. 

Zioo^NiANs,  inhabitants  of  Zidon. 

Zip,  this,  that ;  according  to  the  Syriac,  brighi- 


Zix^LAO,  meafore  pressed  down. 
Zel'lab,  shadow,  which  is  roasted  the  tingling 
of  the  oar. 


zuz 


ZiL'PAB,  distillaiioo,  oontcaipi  of  fka 

Zm'^aAN,  song,  singer,  viae. 

Zm^Ri,  mv  field,  my  Tine^  my 

ZiN,  buckler,  coldness. 

Zi'oN,  a  monument^  aepukkre, 

Zi'OR,  ship  of  him  thai  waldhes»  ahip  of  tks 

enemy. 
ZiFH,  Ziff  this  mouth,  moathioL 
Zip'poRjDird,  crown ;  aooordingto  tkeSyfiac, 

early  in  the  morning,  goat. 
ZiP^poBAB,  beauty,  trampeL 
ZrrB^Ri,  to  hide,  overturned. 
Zn,  flower,  a  lock  of  hair;  aeconliiig  to  tfae 

Sjrriac,  wing,  feather. 
Zi'ZA.    See  Zaza. 
Zo'an,  motion. 
Zo'ar,  little,  small. 
Zo^BAH,  an  army,  a  swelling. 
Zo'har,  white,  shining,  drTneas. 
Zohb'leth,  that  cree(>s  or  drawB. 
ZopHAR,  Zi/'far,  rising  early,  crown;  in  Sf- 

riac,  sparrow,  goat. 
Zo'rah,  leprosy,  scab. 
ZoBOBABEL,  ZtHTob'-bo^teL    See  Zcnibbshd. 
ZuAR,  Zew'-aTf  smaU. 
ZopH,  that  observes,  rooH 
ZuR,  stone,  plan,  form. 
Zuri'bl,  the  rock  or  strength  of  God. 
ZiTRXsHADDAi,  Ze^-Ty'SkAd^-da^^  the  Ahaigi^ 

is  my  rocl4  splendour,  beauty. 
Zu'ziMs.  the  posts  of  a  door,  aplendonr;  in  Sy 

riac,  departing,  money;  in Chaldee, aUo^K- 


TABLES 


OP 


THE  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONET, 

MBNTIONBD  IN  THB   BIBLB. 


JEWISH  WEIGHTS,  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  TROY  WEIGHT. 

The  Gerah,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  Shekel 0  ^  T*l^ 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shekel 0060 

The  Shekel 0    0  10    0 

The  Maneh,  sixty  Shekels 3600 

The  Talent,  fifty  Maneh,  or  three  thousand  Shekds 125    0    0    G 

Aoeording  to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough's  calculations,  the  Gerah  is  nearly  equal  to  11  gnhu 
Troy ;  the  Bekah,  to  about  4|  penny weighu;  and  the  Shekel,  to  about  9|  pennyweighu. 


TABLES  OF  SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH,  REDUCED  TO 

ENGLISH  MEASURE 


aSORT  MBABORBi. 


Digit 


13 


Palm 


3  j  Span 


96 
Iff 


24 


0 

0 

T  Cubit .  •  .  1 

Fathom 7 

10 


6 


12 


2 

T 


1^  I  Esekiel's  reed 


192 1     48 1      16|     8|       2 1    1.3 1  Arabian  pole 14 

1920  I    480  I    160  I   80  I     20  |  13.3  |  10  1  Schinnus'a  measuring  line .  145 


0.912 

3.684 

10.944 

9«aoO 

3.553 
11.328* 

7.104 
11.04 


LONG 


Cubit 0 

400  I  Stadium  or  Furlong 0 

Sabbath  day's  joamey  .    • 0 

Eastern  mile 1 

3~]Parasang 4 


■5000 


4000 


12000 


10 
10 


9(i000|    240 


2 


48 


24  |8|  A  day's  journey 33 


0 
145 
729 
403 
153 
ITS 


1.824 

4.6 

3.0 

1.0 

3.0 

4^ 


•«*  5  Feet=l  Pace;  1066=1  mile. 
According  to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  a  parasang  is  equal  to  4  miles,  116  paces, 

FOR  TABLES  OF  TIME  SBB  THE  ARTICLBi  "  MOHTHS"  AND  "  DAT." 


5.3 


16 


32 


90 


TABLES  OF  SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

MBASORES  FOR  LlQmOS,  REDUCED  TO  BNOLI8H  WJNB  MEASURE. 


0 
0 


4  I  Cab 0 


12  I     3  I  Hin 1 

2    Seah 3 


24 
IS 


IS 


G 


3 


9CI)    I    T20  I  180  I  60 120 


BathorEpha 7 

To  I  Chomer,  Homer,  Km^  or  Cotor    •   •    •  75 


PbiL 
0.625 

0.833 

3.333 

8 

4 

4 
ft 


1008 


The  Omer  was  one-teiith  of  an  E^ha,  and  eonCamed  6  pints ;  the  Metretea  of  Sriia,   

lated  in  John  ii,  6,  "  firidna/*  71  pints;  and  the  eastern  Cotvla,  half  a  pint  This  CoiyK 
says  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  contains  just  10  ounces  Avoirdupois  of  rain  water;  th 
Omer,  100  ounces;  the  E^ha,  1000;  and  the  Chomer,  10,000  ouncea.  So  by  these 
all  these  measana  of  capacity  may  be  wpaditinqdy  rDcoTeved  to  a  near 

miSDUS  FOR  TflDfW  DRT,  WBf9QKO  TQ 


iGhuOial 0    0   0.1416 


30 
Iff 


lao 


360 


1800 


Cab 


Tff 


18 


90 


3600 i    180 


OmerorGomer 0 

53'lSeah 1 

Epha S 

5]Leteeh 16 


10 


50 


15 


100    1 30  1 10 1  a  I  Chomar,  Honer,  4ec 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5J 
1 

s 

0 
0 


TABLES  OF  MONEY. 


JIWMI  MOnr,  HSDDGVP  TO  TBS 


•TAMBABD. 


Gkrah 

10 

Bflkah 

ao 

3 

Shekel 

1200 

190 

50 

Maneh,  or  Mina  Hebraka 

60,000 

tooo 

3000 

X 

^    Talent     .  • 

M.    a, 
0    0 

0    1 

0  s 

9  14 
31$    3 

OlS 


Soiidus  Aureus,  or  Seztnla,  was  worth « 

fiidus  Aureus,  or  Gold  Shekel 1  16 

Talent  of  Gold 5475    0 


U687 

1J6815 

3.375 

a75 

9 

AS 
6 

0 


The  bishop  of  Peterborough  toakes  the  Mina  Hebraiea  to  contain  60  Shakela,  and  to  vogp 
97  OS.  71  dwts.;  which,  at  5s.  per  ounce,  will  amount  to  6^.  16s.  lOK-'i  *oi  the  Tskat  ef 
Silver  to  contain  50  Mine,  which,  at  55.,  will  equal  the  amou'^t  in  this  table,  34SL  3s.  9iC 


ROMAir  voiixr,  iiEiinoiiu>  «  the  mw  mrrAimrr, 

maLiaH  sTurDAKD. 

A     «.    A  JW 

Mite  (Assarinm) 000    ( 

Farthing,  rOLuadrans,^  about OOOU 

Penny,  or  Denarius,  (Silver) 0073 

Poimd,orMina 3960 

According  to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Roman  Blite  is  one-third  of  our  fhrthing;  Qu^ 
rans,  tuee-finirths  ot  a  farthing ;  the  Assaxium,  a  fitfthing  and  a  half;  and  the  Asns  thm 
frnlungs. 

S*  tn  ike  preceding  TMes^  Silver  is  vaimed  at  5s.,  mud  OM  ai4kper 


•jorcB  the  publicatiim,  in  1797,  of  Dr.  AifanthAot's  *'  TaUea  of  Ansieat  Coins,  Weights,  asd 
Measures,"  that  cel^rated  work  has  been  regarded  by  the  best  divines  as  the  general  suniaid 
on  these  difficult  subjects.  More  recently  the  bialiop  of  Peterborough  has  rendered  good 
service  to  this  part  of  Biblical  antiquity  by  entering  mto  several  nice  and  extensive  caloiili- 
tions  on  the  weights  and  measures  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  have,  with  very  ft* 
exceptions,  confirmed  the  previous  investigations  of  Dr.  Arbothnot;  and  as  the  me^ 
*'  What  ia  new  in  theology  is  fhlae,"  hdds  md  only  in  ncaid  to  the  doetrimu  of  Scriptm^ 
and  not  to  its  stories  and  iMMusma^tcs,  no  neaitation  has  Goen  felt  in  presenting  the  reader, 
under  each  of  the  preceding  Tables,  with  some  of  the  most  impoitattt  of  the  resuhs  wUeb 
the  bishop  has  thus  obtained. 

In  the  abstruse  department  of  mensuraUon  of  superfidea,  the  same  learned  pidaia  hisaho 
ably  demonstrated,  that  tke  altar  ofimeente,  deaeribed  in  Exodus  xxx,  8|  as  ooonstiBg  of  > 
eubu  in  length,  aiid  a  enhit  in  breMfh,  and  yd  **  firar-aqoara^''  contained  exnotly  one  agjoait 
gobit, that  is^thiee English squarft  feet, and  about  fittty-osfonaqnniniBihMi    thrtOsJafty 


1003 


iAM9  breadf  deacribed  in  Exodus  xxr,  S3,  w  being  two  cobits  long  aal  one  broad,  and  rec- 
taiueular,  contained  aboTe  six  En^Iisb  aqnare  feet ; — that  the  boards  of  the  tabemacU^  described 
in  Kzodns  xztL  16,  as  tes  enbits  in  length  and  a  cabit  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  rectangular, 
eontained  neany  fifty  square  feet  of  English  measure ; — that  the  mercy  seat,  which  Moses  is 
directed  to  make  "  two  cubits  and  a  half  the  lensth  thereof  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof/' Exodus  xxr,  17,  contained  twelve  ana  a  half  square  feet  j — iiiBi  the  aUar  of  incense. 

he  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  ana 


was  directed  to  be  "  a  cubit  the       _ 
four  Bquare."  Exodus  xxx,  2,  contained  upward  of  three  square  feet ; — that  the  court  of  the 
tabemaele,  Uie  orders  concerning  which  were,  **  The  length  of  the  court  shall  be  a  hundred 
cabits,  and  the  breadth  fifty  cTery  where,"  Exodus  xxrii,  18,  comprised  upward  of  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  square  feeL  or  in  English  land  measure  one  rood, 
twenty-one  perches,  and  twenty-seren  wd  a  half  feet; — ana  that  U«  Levile^  gl^,  which 
IB  thus  described  in  Numbers  xxxv,  3-5:  "  The  cities  they  shall  have  to  dwell  in :  and  the 
snabuxba  of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  gooids,  and  for  all  their  beasts.    And 
the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which  ve  shall  give  unto  the  Leyites,  shall  reach  from  the  wall  of 
the  city  and  outward  a  thousana  cubits  round  about    And  ye  shall  measure  firom  without 
the  city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits," 
&c :  "  and  the  citT  shall  be  in  the  midst ;"  contained  three  hundred  and  five  acres,  two  roods, 
and  one  perch,  which  was,  for  each  of  the  four  sides,  seventy-six  acres,  one  rood,  twenty 
pexches,  uid  eighty  square  feet. 
Respecting^  the  Egjrptian  arowa,  which  is  sometimes  mistranslated  "  acre,*'  the  bishop  remarks, 
*'  Reflecting  i^n  Moses'  measure  by  cubits,  and,"  in  the  case  of  the  cowt  of  the  tabernacle^ 
"  finding  tnem  to  be  precisely  tyt  thousand  square  cubits,  I  observed  that  they  were  just 
half  ten  thousand,  which  I  hiad  observed  from  Herodotus  to  be  the  area  of  the  Egyptian 
aroura,  by  which  their  land  was  as  generally  measured  as  ours  is  by  acres  and  nxKis.    I 
called  also  to  mind  a  passage  in  Manciho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  cited  by  Josephus,  in  his  first 
book  ajgainst  Apion,  where  he  affirms,  that  Manetho,  in  his  nistorjr  of  the  reign,  wars,  and 
expulsion  of  the  Pastors,  (whom  Arricanus  affirms  to  be  Plitenieians  or  Canaanites,  and 
Josephus  vainly  believed  to  be  Jews,)  wrote  out  of  the  public  records  of  Egypt,  that  these 
Pastors  made  at  Abaris  a  very  large  and  strong  encampment,  that  eneompassea  ten  thousand 
aroura,  sufficient  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  lone  to  maintain 
their  cattle.    Hence  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  also  the  Fhenicians  or 
Canaanites,  that  had  dwelt  among  them,  and  had  reigned  there  during  the  time  of  six  kings 
successively)  used  this  measure  of  land  called  aroura.    Now  this  was  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses ;  for  the  beginning  of  Amosis  or  Tethmosis,  who  expelled  them  out  of  Eg]rpt«  was 
very  near  the  time  of  Abraham's  death.    Wherefore  I  believe  that  Moses,  who  was  sidlled 
in  all  Eerptian  learning,  especially  in  surveying,  did  of  choice  make  the  court  of  the  taber- 
node  to  DC  Just  half  an  arowra,  which  was  aknown  measure  to  him  and  his  people,  and  that 
divine  aotliority  directed  him  to  do  so."    In  another  part  of  his  work  he  reduces  the  Egyp- 
tian aroura  into  English  measure,  and  finds  it  to  be  three  roods,  two  perches,  and  fifty-nvs 
and  a  quarter  square  feet 


THE  END. 


Apo«ir.Bs'  Creed,  for  Creed,  read  Gni/kniMM  rfFW^h. 


